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FOOD  of  Plants,  in  Agriculture  and  Vegetation,  the 
various  kinds  of  fine  attenuated  and  elaborated  materials 
which  are  abforbed  from  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  or 
taken  up  from  the  foil,  in  order  to  their  nourifhment  and 
fupport.  It  feems  not  improbable  but  that  many  of  the 
more  fluid  and  elaftic  matters  of  nature  may  contribute  in 
this  way.  The  more  ancient  writers  were  extremely 
anxious  to  afeertain  the  nature  of  the  pabulum , or  food  of 
plants,  but  their  inquiries  on  the  iubjedt  were  far  from  fatis- 
fadtory.  They  aferibed  the  growth  and  increafe  of  plants 
to  feveral  different  matters,  as  water,  air,  earth,  fire,  &c.  ; 
and  even  to  the  neutral  fait,  known  by  the  name  of  nitre. 
But  they  were  not  able  to  {hew  which  of  them  was  pro- 
perly the  food  of  plants.  Van  Helmont  was  ftrongiy  in 
favour  of  water  ; Brad!eyr  contended  for  its  being  air,  while 
Lawrence  and  others  fupported  the  opinion  of  its  depending 
on  fire.  And  a great  number  of  more  modern  authors  have 
flood  forward  in  fupport  of  earth,  and  nitre  as  the  food  of 
plants.  The  matter,  however,  continued  in  this  unfettled 
ftale,  until  the  improvements  of  the  French  chemills  threw 
additional  light  upon  it,  by  fhewing  that  various  gafeous, 
liquid,  carbonaceous,  and  other  fubftances,  either  in  their 
Ample  or  combined  Hates,  were  eifential  to  the  nourifhment 
and  fupport  of  vegetable  life. 

Further  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  principles  of  vege- 
tation, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  are  how- 
ever highly  deferving  of  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  as  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  in  a great  meafure  depends,  not  only  the  im- 
provement of  hufbandry,  but  the  advantageous  production 
of  different  forts  of  plants,  as  crops.  The  agriculturaliil 
fhould  indeed  be  in  pofleffion  of  the  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  all  the  various  forts  of 
ufeful  field  plants  are  belt  capable  of  being  railed,  fup- 
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ported,  and  brought  to  perfection.  A juft  and  exaCf: 
notion  of  thefe  mult  contribute  greatly  in  diredting  and 
affilting  him  in  the  care  and  management  of  his  lands  and 
crops,  as  well  as  in  fhewing  the  molt  advantageous  Hates  and 
conditions  of  the  ground  tor  affording  the  nourifhment  and 
fupport  of  the  plants,  in  the  moft  eafy,  abundant,  and  ex- 
peditious manner. 

The  refearches  of  dodtor  Ingenhoufz  throw  confiderable 
light  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants,  but 
hkewife  on  the  renovation  and  improvement  of  foils;  It  is 
contended  by  this  ingenious  philofopher,  in  an  able  effay, 
inferted  in  the  thirty-feventh  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture, that  the  fureft  way  of  finding  out  the  real  nourifh- 
ment of  organized  bodies,  feems  to  be  to  inquire  what  is 
the  fubftance  without  which  they  inevitably  perifh,  and 
which  alone  is  fufficient  to  continue  their  life.  All  animals 
require  two  ingredients  for  the  continuation  of  theirexiftence ; 
viz.  atmofpheric  air,  and  moift  food,  derived  either  from 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftances ; which  food  being  received 
into  the  ftomach  or  fome  refervoir  deftined  for  that  purpofe, 
and  being  gradually  digefted  and  changed  into  different 
fubftances  in  the  different  organs,  is  applied  to  the  whole 
economy  of  the  animal  body.  Vegetables  being  deprived . 
of  progreflive  motion,  by  which  means  the  greateft  number  of 
animals  go  in  fearch  of  food,  muft  find  in  the  narrow  com- 
pafs  or  fpace  they  occupy  every  thing  neceffary  for  their 
fubfiflence.  As  they  are  in  contact  with  two  fubftances 
only,  the  earth  and  the  atmofpheric  air,  their  nourifhment 
mult,  he  thinks,  exift  in  either  of  them,  or  in  both.  The 
earth  is  neceffary  to  the  plants,  as  the'  only  means  to  fix 
them  ftedfaftly  to  the  fpot,  by  fpreading  through  it  their 
roots ; but  as  earth  contains  generally  moifture,  falts,  air, 
&c.  nature  has  taken  advantage  from  this  circumftance,  fo 
that  the  filaments  of  the  roots  pump  from  the  foil  all  that 
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is  offered  to  their  fuckers,  and  can  be  abforbed  by  them  ; 
but  as  fome  plants  may  live  and  thrive  without  being  in 
contaft  with  any  earth,  we  ought  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  foil,  or  what  exifts  in  the  foil,  is  not  the  only  food 
of  plants.  Water  is  neceffary  to  all  organized  beings,  as' 
without  it  no  circulation  of  juices  could  be  carried  on,  but 
from  this  necefiity  it  can  only  be  deduced  that  water  is  a 
vehicle  of  the  food,  and  by  no  means  that  it  is  the  true 
nourhhment  of  animals  or  vegetables  ; the  lefs  fo,  as  it  is  an 
incontrovertible  faft  that  feveral  plants  can  live  without 
being  in  contaft  with  water.  Thus  the  agave,  cadlus,  aloe, 
cacalia,  &c.  live  on  the  moft  dry  rocks  in  the  hotted;  cli- 
mates, where  it  does  not  rain  fometimes  in  the  fpace  of 
feveral  months,  and  where  the  burning  fun  pierces  all  other 
plants,  and  even  deprives  the  trees  of  all  their  leaves,  and 
what  is  extraordinary,  almoft  all  the  parts  of  fuch  plants  are 
full  of  juices.  The  nofturnal  dew,  it  is  fuppofed,  cannot 
give  fufficient  nourifhment  to  fuch  plants,  as  all  other  plants 
would  alfo  maintain  themfelves  with  it.  But  to  be  certain 
that  thofe  plants  do  not  fubfift  by  dew,  we  ought  to  con- 
fider  only  that  fome  plants  of  that  fpecies  may  be  kept  alive 
in  the  hot  houfes,  either  in  pots,  without  being  watered, 
or  by  hanging  them  up  from  the  cieling.  Now,  as  by  what 
he  has  faid  here,  it  feems,  the  writer  thinks,  to  be  probable, 
that  neither  water  nor  foil  is  or  contains  all  the  true  nourifli- 
ment  of  vegetables,  it  muff  be  concluded,  that  plants  muff 
find  it  in  the  atmofpheric  air,  for  this,  it  is  afferted,  is  the 
only  ingredient,  without  which  all  vegetables  perilh.  A 
plant  {hut  up  in  vacuo  foon  dies,  and  it  dies  in  all  forts  of 
aerial  fluids,  which  are  incapable  of  fupporting  animal 
life ; fuch  as  carbonic  acid  g-as,  or  fixed  air,  hydrogen 
gas,  or  inflammable  air,  phlogifiicated  air,  or  azote,  & c. 
It  is  true,  he  admits,  that  dcuffor  Prieftley  and  Mr.  Scheele 
have  propagated  a dodfrine  diametrically  oppoflte  to  what 
he  has  here  advanced,  b.y  faying  that  plants  thrive  Wonder- 
fully in  putrid  air,  and  peritli  in  pure  or  dephlogifticated 
air.  This  dodtrine,  though  generally  adopted,  and  very 
ingenioufly  applied  by  fir  John  Pringle  and  others  to  illul- 
trate  the  mutual  reiemblance  eftabliflied  by  the  author  of 
nature  between  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  animal 
creation,  is,  it  is  conceived,  refuted  by  his  experiments,  by 
which  he  thinks,  he  has  proved,  that  plants  flint  up  in  vital 
air  live  fo  much  the  longer,  as  this  air  is  faperior  in  purity 
to  atmofpheric  air.  In  his  “ Experiences  fur  les  Vegetaux,”- 
tome  ii.  he  has  explained  the  manner  of  making  theie  ex- 
periments with  fuccefs ; and  has  ihewn  the  reafon  why,  of 
two  plants,  the  one  flint  up  with  common  air,  the  other 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  vital  air,  (both  kept  in  the  dark,) 
the  plant  placed  in  common  air  can  only  be  kept  alive  during 
a certain  very  limited  time,  whereas  the  plant  {hut  up  in 
vital  air  may  be  kept  alive  much  longer,  even  as  long  as 
there  is  vital  air  enough  remaining  to  cover  the  whole 
plant. 

Prom  thefe  and  many  other  confiderations,  he  has  deduced 
that  from  the  two  organized  kingdoms,  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable,  the  animal  derives  its  nourifhment  from  the  vege- 
table ; but  that  the  vegetable  creation  is  independent  of  the 
animal  world,  provides  for  itfelf,  and  derives  its  fubfiftence 
chiefly  from  the  atmofphere. 

It  is  {fated,  that  when  he  engaged  in  the  experiments  on 
vegetables,  which  he  publilhed  in  1779  in  Englifh,  and  in 
1780  more  fully  in  French,  Dr.  Prieflley  had  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  vegetables  poffefled  a power  of  corre&ing  bad 
air  ; which  however  was  denied  by  Mr.  Scheele  in  Sweden, 
who  found  that  plants,  inftead  of  correcting  bad  air,  cor- 
rupted good  air.  This  contradiction  ftruck  Dr.  Prieflley 
fo  much,  that  he  employed  the  fummer  of-  .1778'  in  repeat- 


ing his  former  experiments;  and  after  the  mail  accurate 
researches  he  concluded,  that  though  there  feems  to  be  fuch 
a power  in  plants,  yet  that  very  often  they  have  quite  a 
contrary  effect,  as  Mr.  Scheele  found  ; but  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  reafon  of  this  uncertain  effcCl  of  plants  on 
air  was.  In  1778  he  found,  by-accident,  that  by  expoflng 
well-water  a long  while  to  the  fun,  it  produced  a filmy 
greenifh  fediment,  which  produced  pure  air  in  the  funfhine: 
by  examining  this  matter  with  a microfcope,  he  found  it 
deftitute  of  organization,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  neither  an 
animal  nor  a vegetable  fubftance,  but  a fubftance  J'ui  generis , 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  green  matter.  M.  Berthollet 
found  alfo,  that  by  expofing  dephlogifficated  marine  acid  to 
the  fun,  vital  air  was  produced  ; and  Mr.  Scheele  in  Sweden 
found  that  the  fame  air  was  alfo  produced  from  nitrous  acid, 
expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun.  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  afferts, 
that  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  difeover  the  true  reafon 
why  plants  did  fometimes  correCf  bad  air,  and  fometimes 
made  it  worfe,  which  reafon  was  never  fo  much  as  even 
lufpe&ed  by  either  of  the  above-mentioned  ohilofophers. 
He  difeovered,  in  the  fummerof  1779,  that  all  vegetables  are 
inceffantly  occupied  in  decompoiing  the  air  in  contact  with 
them,  changing  a great  portion  of  it  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
or  ITed  air,  which  being  fpeciflcally  heavier  than  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  tends  naturally  to  fall  downwards,  and  being 
mifcible  with  moifture,  ialts,  and  different  forts  of  earthy 
fubftances,  is  apt  to  combine  with  them.  He  alfo  found 
that  the  roots,  flowers,  and  fruits,  are  inceffantly  employed 
in  this  kind  of  decompofition,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
funfnine  ; but  that  the  leaves  and  green  ftalks  alone  ceafe 
to  perform  this  operation  during  the  time  the  fun,  or  an 
unfliaded  clear  day  light.  {bines  clear  upon  them,  during 
which  time  they  throw  out  a confiderable  quantity  of  the 
fineff  vital  air,  and  moreover  make  the  air  in  contadl  with 
them  purer,  or  more  approaching  to  the  nature  of  vital  air. 
He  has  indeed  flatbed  fads  which  prove  that  vital  air,  pro- 
duced by  vigorous  plants  in  the  funfhine,  is  of  the  greateft 
purity  in  itfelf ; and  that  the  air  thrown  out  by  them  in  the 
{hade,  or  in  the  dark,  is  in  itfelf,  that  is  to  fay,  being  free 
from  other  air,  the  molt  adtive  poilon  in  deftroying  animal 
life  yet  known. 

He  does  not  doubt  but  that  this  continual  decompofition 
of  atmofpheric  air  muff  have  a general  utility  for  the  fub- 
fiftence of  the  vegetables  themfelves,  and  that  they  princi- 
pally derive  their  true  food  from  this  operation,  by  changing 
this  decompofed  air  into  various  juices,  falts,  mucilage,  oils. 
See.  much  the  iame  as  in  graminivorous  animals,  the  fimple 
grafs  changes  in  the  various  organs,  into  the  numerous  and 
very  heterogeneous  fluids  and  iolids.  It  would,  however, 
he  thinks,  be  a very  difficult,  if  not  impoflible  talk,  to  give 
a clear  and  fatisfa&ory  theory,  by  which  thefe  various 
changes,  compofitions,  decompofitions,  new  combinations, 
&c.  performed  upon  one  fingle  fpecies  of  food,  fuch  as  grafs, 
may  be  explained.  The  fame  incomprehenfible  transform- 
ations are  going  on  in  vegetables.  If  once  it  was  fatisfac- 
torily  proved,  that  plants  can  fubfift  in  what  they  find  in 
atmofpheric  air  without  any  other  fubftance,  we  ought,  he 
thinks,  to  content  ourfelves  with  the  fadl  alone  ; for  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  myftery  of  all 
the  changes  this  air  undergoes  in  the  organs  of  thefe  living 
beings  ; no  more  need  we  wiih  anxioufly  to  inveftigate  by 
what  means,  in  a man  who  lives  only  on  rice  and  water,  all 
the  various  tranfmutations  of  this  Ample  food  are  performed. 
This  myftery  is,  it  is  fuppofed,  above  the  reach  of  our 
very  limited  underftandings.  The  new  light  which  che- 
miftry  has  received  in  our  age,  affords  us  the  means  of  under- 
ftanding  many  phenomena  which  we  were  either  ignorant 
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ear  which  nobody  underflood  any  thing  of  before.  The 
new  difcoveries  in  the  nature  of  water,  air,  falts,  &c.  open 
the  door  to  an  in  finite  number  and  variety  of  new  difcove- 
ries. The  identity  of  the  fame  principle  of  all  acids,  called 
oxygen,  which  the  French  chemifts  have  eftablifhed, 
throws  new  light  on  the  difference  which  exifts  in  the 
various  acids  already  known,  and  on  the  changes  which 
thefe  acids  undergo.  Thus,  the  fame  acidifying  principle 
attaching  itfelf  to  a different  balls,  becomes  either  nitrous, 
vitriolic,  marine,  or  any  other  acid.  With  carbon  it  be- 
comes fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  fulphur  it 
becomes  vitriolic  or  fulphuric  acid ; with  phofphorus  it 
becomes  phofphoric  acid  ; with  azote  it  becomes  nitrous 
acid,  &c.  The  lad  was  a difeovery  made  by  Mr.  Cavendilh. 
It  may  thus,  the  writer  thinks,  bereafonably  fuppofed,  that 
fome  acids  taken  into  our  body  may  lofe  in  the  various 
operations  of  our  organs  their  former  radical  and  combine 
with  a new  one,  and  by  this  combination  entirely  change 
their  nature.  Without  fuch  like  changes  taking  place  in  our 
organs,  how  could  we  account  for  the  generation  of  the  great 
quantity  of  phofphoric  acid  exifting  almoft  every  where  in 
our  bodies,  (which  acid  has  already  got  the  name  by  fome 
eminent  Chemifts  of  animal  acid,)  principally  in  our  bones  ? 
Whereas  we  find  no  where  the  marine  acid,  though  of  all 
acids  we  take  in  the  greateft  quantity  of  it.  We  find  in 
feveral  liquids  its  bafis,  the  foffil  alkali ; as  in  bile,  urine, 
See. : but  we  find  nothing  of  its  acid,  nor  even  the  marine 
fait  undecompofed,  except  in  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  and 
the  chylus,  in  which  this  fait  has  not  yet  undergone  the 
elaboration  of  the  vital  organs.  It  feerns,  therefore,  as  if 
all  the  acids,  the  marine,  the  vegetable,  the  carbonic,  See. 
were  in  our  organs  transformed,  for  the  greateft  part,  into 
the  animal  or  phofphoric  acid.  It  appears,  at  leaft,  probable, 
that  without  fuppofing  this  change  of  acids  to  take  place 
in  our  bodies,  we  could  not  account  for  the  great  abundance 
of  phofphoric  acid  exifting  in  our  bodies  ; for  though  it 
really  exifts  in  fome  of  our  foods,  yet  the  quantity  of  it  is 
but  trifling. 

It  is  farther  contended  that  if  plants  imbibe  fixed  air,  or 
carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  fubftance  may  be  transformed,  elaborated,  or  modified 
into  various  other  fubftances  and  falts  in  the  organs  of 
the  plants,  than  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  above- 
mentioned  changes  take  place  in  the  human  body.  Who 
can  believe,  without  demonftrative  proof,  that  the  aerial 
fluid,  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  conftitutes  about  T4c?c  of  lime- 
ftone  ; and  that  this  ftone  having  loft  its  hardnefs,  by  being 
deprived  of  this  aerial  fluid,  regains  its  former  confiftency 
by  recovering  this  fluid  ? As  the  carbonic  acid  is  compofed 
of  the  acidifying  principle,  the  oxygen,  and  the  carbon  or 
coal,  plants  may  derive  from  thefe  two  principles  fome  of  the 
moft  effential  fubftances  we  find  in  them  ; their  acids,  their 
oils,  their  mucilage,  Sec.  ; thefe  ingredients,  together  with 
the  azote  abl’orbed  alfo  with  the  atmofpheric  air,  being 
elaborated  in  their  organs,  fomewhat  analogous  to  the 
wonderful,  though  to  the  human  underftanding  in.com- 
prehenfible,  elaborations  and  combinations  which  we  ob- 
ierve  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  M.  Hafienfratz’s  three 
papers  on  the  nourifhment  of  plants,  delivered  in  1792  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  have  met  with  very  general 
approbation  ; and  the  principal  part  of  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  them,  viz.  that  coal,  or  carbon,  conjlituies  the  prin- 
cipal nutritive  fuljlance  of  plants $ has  been  adopted  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  “ Diflertation  on  Manures,” 
fome  time  fince  prefented  to  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
cu'lturalift. 

In  the  firft  it  rs  contended  that  water  and  air  are  not  alone 


fufficient  to  nourifh  plants,  but  that  the  developement  or 
growth  of  thefe  matters  is  owing  to  the  carbon,  which* 
being  originally  lodged  in  the  feed,  is  expended  in  this  bufi- 
nefs.  In  the  fecond,  the  writer  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  is  not  a nutritive  ingredient  of 
plants,  and  that  the  act  of  vegetation  does  not  decompofe 
the  carbonic  acid  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  this  carbonic  acid 
is,  as  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  has  difeovered,  formed  by  plants  in 
the  dark,  and  drawn  from  the  plants  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  decompofed  by  Vegetables.  Mr.  Kirwan,  how- 
ever, differs  in  this  refpedt  from  M.  Haffenfratz,  and  thinks 
that  the  carbonic  acid  is  decompofed  by  the  aCt  of  Vegeta- 
tion. In  the  third  paper,  it  is  afferted  that  the  carbon, 
the  true  nourifhment  of  plants,  is  derived  by  the  roots  from 
the  foil,  where  it  is  found  ready  in  a ftate  of  fufficient  fo- 
lution  or  fufpenfion  to  be  abforbed  by  the  fuckers,  and  car- 
ried through  the  whole  plant.  It  is  thought  that  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of 
carbon  with  which  the  foil  is  impregnated  ; and  the  name 
of  carbon  is  given  to  the  brown  fediment  of  the  infuflon  of 
dung  which  remains  after  the  water  is  evaporated  or  con- 
veyed away  by  the  action  of  heat,  Sec. 

But  the  doCirine  contained  in  thefe  memoirs,  as  well  as 
the  important  experiments  to  which  they  relate,  require,  in 
Dr.  Ingenhoufz’s  opinion,  farther  inveftigation,  before  it 
can  be  proved  or  clearly  underftood.  The  following  hints 
and  confiderations  may,  it  is  fuppoftd,  perhaps  drew  the  way 
towards  the  true  myftery  of  the  manner  which  nature  em- 
ploys to  feed  the  plants.  All  feeds  contain  a certain  quan- 
tity of  food,  by  which  the  plant  may  be  kept  alive  in  the 
beginning  of  its  growth  ; fome  have  a confiderable  portion 
of  mucilaginous  matter,  fuch  as  the  feed  of  quince  ; fome 
have,  befides  this  mucilage,  a very  thick  cover  or  pulp,  by 
which  the  feed  is  furrounded,  fuch  as  the  feed  of  grapes,  ap- 
ples, pears,  melons,  cucumbers,  Sec.  which  fubftances  ferve 
alfo  as  food  for  animals.  All  thofe  fubftances  by  which  many 
grains  are  thickly  covered,  yield  a great  quantity  of  fixed 
air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  the  iced  lodged  in  them  be- 
gins to  vegetate  ; but  this  fubftance,  being  exhaufted  at  the 
clofe  of  their  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  the  embryo 
plants  mull  be  capable  of  providing  for  themfelves.  A new- 
born child  may  alfo  live  -a  few  days  without  food,  being 
nourifhed  by  fome  nutritious  matter  which  it  brings  with, 
it  when  born,  and  which  it  had  imbibed  by  the  mouth 
when  in  the  womb,  and  part  of  which  nourifhment  was 
prepared  in  the  peCtoral  gland  of  the  child  ; as  it  is  well 
known  that  all  children,  male  as  well  as  female,  come  into 
the  world  with  a portion  of  true  milk  elaborated  in  their 
breafts.  Thus  alfo,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  drawn  into  the 
ftomach  of  the  chick  when  ready  to  break  its  prifon,  by 
means  of  which  yolk  it  is  nourifhed  till  it  has  acquired 
ftrength  enough  to  go  in  fearch  of  food.  The  mothers  of 
animals,  endowed  with  breafts,  feed,  during  a certain  time, 
their  offspring  by  their  milk.  Many  animals,  fuch  as 
birds  of  different  kinds,  wander  about  in  fearch  of  food  to 
be  carried  to  their  young.  Very  few  animals  find,  on  the 
fpot  where  they  exift,  every  thing  they  want.  But  all 
plants  are  deftiried  by  nature  to  remain  on  the  fame  fpot,  and 
therefore  muff  poffefs  fuch  faculties  as  prepare  into  food 
fome  of  the  fubftances  in  contaCt  with  them,  as  foon  as 
they  have  con  fumed  the  fmall  ftore  of  food  they  are  pro- 
vided with  before  they  vegetate.  As  the  very  firft  decom- 
pofition  of  the  pulp  furrounding  the  feeds  is  accompanied 
with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  -and  the  firft  ope- 
ration of  the  embryo,  or  beginning  plant,  is  to  decompofe 
the  air  in  contaCt  with  it,  by  changing  the  oxygenous  part  of 
it  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  of  which  it  probably  abforbs,  in  th,e 
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dark  and  fhade,  the  oxygen,  and,  in  the  funfhine,  the  carbon, 
throwing  out  at  the  fame  time  the  oxygen  alone,  and  keep- 
ing the  carbon  to  itfelf  as  nourifhment ; as  all  thefe  different 
operations  have  one  general  eifeCf,  viz.  the  decompofing  the 
air  in  contaCl  with  plants,  it  feems  more  than  probable  that 
vegetables  derive  their  principal  food  from  this  decompo- 
fition,  and  the  production  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  fuppofition  will,  it  is  contended,  acquire  a degree  of 
greater  probability  by  confidering,  that  all  airs  which  can- 
not be  ealily  changed  or  decompofed  into  fixed  air,  as  pof- 
feffing  no  oxygen  at  all,  are  true  poifons  to  plants,  fuch  as 
hydrogen  or  inflammable  air,  putrid  air  and  azote,  con- 
trary to  Dr.  Prieftley’s  and  Mr.  Scheele’s  doCtrine  ; and 
that  vital  air  itfelf,  or  an  air  approaching  to  its  nature, 
maintains  a plant  remarkably  well  in  its  full  vigour,  and 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  concentrated,  or  without  a great 
portion  of  refpirable  air,  kills  alfo  plants,  as  this  air  and 
all  other  airs,  poifonous  to  vegetable  life,  are  alfo  deftruCtive 
of  animal  life  ; which  doCtrine  the  writer  offered  firft,  in 
contradiction  to  that  of  the  two  celebrated  philofophers 
juft  mentioned.  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  fhould,  however,  have 
proved  the  firft  pofition  by  experiments,  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  of  Mr.  Young  and  other  inquirers,  as  the  firft  has, 
he  afltires  us,  fed  plants  with  hydrogen  or  inflammable  air, 
till  they  became,  comparatively  fpeaking,  giants  among 
dwarfs.  How  then,  he  alks,  does  it  aCt  as  a poifon?  If 
nothing  elfe  be  given,  it  may,  as  the  moft  nutritious  food 
may,  fuffocate  animals.  Dr.  Ingenhoufz,  however,  dates, 
that  when  he  difcovered,  in  1779,  that  all  vegetables  decorn- 
pofe  the  common  air  by  night,  and  change  a part  of  it  into 
fixed  air  ; and  when  he  drew  from  this  and  fome  other  fads 
the  conclufion,  that  the  plants  abforb  this  fixed  air  and  turn 
it  into  their  nourifhment,  the  new  doCtrine  of  chemiftry 
was  not  publifhed  ; and,  being  ignorant  of  all  the  beauties 
of  that  fyftem,  he  was  unable  to  reduce  thefe  facts  to  a 
proper  theory : but  fince  we  have  been  inftruCted  in  the 
analyfis  of  water  and  air,  it  is  become,  he  thinks,  much 
eafier  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  vegetation.  As  it  is 
now  admitted  that  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  com- 
pofed  of  oxygen  deprived  of  its  caloric,  or  matter  of  heat, 
and  of  carbon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  underltand  how  plants 
provide  or  prepare  their  own  nourifhment  by  producing 
■carbonic  acid,  fuppofing  it  to  be  demonftrated  that  carbon 
is  the  principal  nourifhment  of  plants,  as  hinted  above. 

It  is  further  fuggefted,  that  from  this  doCtrine  it  would 
naturally  be  inferred,  that  plants  muff  grow  the  molt  ra- 
pidly at  fuch  time  as  they  prepare  the  greateft  quantity  of 
this  nourifhment,  which  is  when  they  are  in  the  dark  ; and 
this  is  juft  what  really  happens,  as  all  plants  grow  with 
much  more  rapidity  in  a dark  place  than  in  the  light,  as 
M.  Du  Hamel  and  M.  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  found.  Plants 
in  general  grow  lefs,  it  is  fuppofed,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day  than  at  any  other  time;  many  do  not  advance  at  all 
when  the  fun  is  near  the  meridian  ; fome  even  become  ma- 
nifeftly  fhorter  towards  that  time  of  the  day. 

The  writer  has  alfo  difcovered  that  the  roots  of  plants, 
even  when  expofed  to  the  funfhine,  produce  carbonic  acid 
gas,  but  that  the  leaves  and  green  ftalks  produce  this  acid 
only  in  the  dark  ; and  that  flowers  and  fruits,  with  a few 
exceptions  among  the  lait,  produce  at  all  times,  even  at  the 
roots,  carbonic  acid.  Thus  there  is  no  time  loft,  fome  parts, 
or  the  whole  plant,  being  conftantly  employed  in  this  bufi- 
liefs  of  preparing  carbonic  acid.  Though  M.  Haflenfratzfeems 
to  believe  that  plants  do  not  derive  the  carbon  (in  his  opinion 
their  true  nourifhment)  from  the  carbonic  acid,  but  find  it 
ready  made  in  the  dung;  the  doftor,  however,  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  plants  derive  it  chiefly  from  the  carbonic  acid, 


which  is  a fubtlance  very  eafdy  decompofable  into  its  two 
ingredients,  viz.  oxygen  and  carbon.  All  manures,  but 
• principally  dung,  produce  a great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
either  by  themfelves,  or  by  decompofing  the  air  in  contaCt 
with  them.  But  here,  fays  he,  feems  to  ftart  up  a difficulty, 
how  a plant  or  manure  can  draw  from  the  atmofpheric  air 
carbonic  acid,  as  common  air  contains,  according  to  the 
new  fyftem,  only  T-Jw  of  it,  and,  according  to  M.  Lavoifier, 
none  at  all.  Though,  according  to  thefe  principles,  it  could 
not  be  accounted  for  theoretically,  it  is  thought  we  have 
at  hand  facts  enough,  from, which  it  feems  evident,  that  the 
common  air  can  by  itfelf  furnifh  all  the  ingredients  for  the 
compofition  of  carbonic  acid,  as  we  ifiall  fee  bye  and  bye. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  we  are  as  yet  very  far  from  under- 
ftanding  the  various  productions,  which  in  this  world  are  ex- 
pofed to  ourfenfes  as  offsprings  from  the  infinite  combina- 
tions, decompofitions,  chemical  affinities  or  attractions,  Sic. 
every  where  in  action,  on  the  furface,  and  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  in  the  atmofphere,  the  waters  of  the  fea,  and 
all  others  in  the  organized  bodies  of  animals,  vegetables, 
&c.  The  new  fyftem  of  chemiftry,  indeed,  furnifhes  a vaft 
deal  of  new  light,  but  is  yet  by  no  means  fufficient  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  deep  myfteries  of  organized  beings;  for  in- 
ftance,  the  propagation  of  animals  and  vegetables  has,  the 
writer  thinks,  acquired  from  it  but  very  little,  if  any  light 
at  all.  But  to  return  to  the  fubjeCt  of  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid.  Calcareous  ftones  and  alkaline  falts,  deprived 
of  their  carbonic  acid  by  fire,  regain  it  folely  by  the  expo- 
fure  to  the  open  air.  If  this  production  can  happen  by 
fuch  fimple  means,  can  we  be  aftonifhed  that  organized  bodies 
draw  it  from  the  fame  fource,  the  atmofphere  ; which  to 
him  feems  to  he  the  general  magazine  or  ftore-houfe  of  all 
the  fubftances  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  all 
organized  bodies  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
even  many  others  of  the  mineral  kingdom  in  addition. 

It  is  further  remarked  that  M.  Du  Hamel  found  that  a 
branch  of  a vine,  or  any  other  tree,  conducted  within  a 
hot-houfe,  its  root  remaining  out  of  its  boundaries,  will 
there  fhoot  forth  vigorous  leaves,  new  buds,  flowers,  and 
produce  fruit,  when  all  the  other  branches  remaining  expof- 
ed to  the  open  air,  {hew  nofignsof  life  ; being,  with  their 
roots  benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  probably  deftitute  of  any 
motion  or  circulation  of  their  juices.  If  the  growth  of  ve- 
getables depended  on  the  abforption  of  carbon  by  their  roots, 
the  branch  drawn  into  a hot  houfe  could  not,  the  doCtor 
fays,  thrive  at  all,  as  long  as  the  root  and  ftem  were  be- 
numLed  by  cold  weather.  But  this  branch,  being  in  con- 
taft  with  no  fubftance  but  air,  heat  and  light,  muft  de- 
rive from  the  furrounding  air  alone  all  it  wants,  to  per- 
form all  the  operations  neceffary  to  its  growth  and  pro- 
pagation. By  watching  all  its  phenomena,  it  will  be 
found  decompofing  the  air  in  contaCt  with  it,  but  in  a 
very  different  way  by  day  and  by  night  ; and  that  it  per- 
forms thefe  tranfmutations  of  air  chiefly  within  its  organs, 
is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  all  plants  abforb  the  air  in 
contaCt  with  them,  with  all  its  contents,  and  throw  it 
out  in  a given  time  much  altered  from  what  it  was  at  the  mo- 
ment it  was  drawn  in.  The  period  of  time  required  by 
a plant  to  renew  all  the  air  it  has  abforbed,  he  found  to 
be  lefs  than  half  an  hour  by  day  and  by  night.  This 
laft  aflertion,  which  he  has  demonftrated  by  faCts,  will,  he 
fuppofes,  perhaps  be  looked  upon  by  critical  minds  as 
fomewhat  paradoxical,  as  it  feems  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  fame  organized  body  can,  at  the  fame  time,  inhale 
and  evaporate  from  the  fame  furface  the  fame  fluid ; but  this 
double  phenomenon  being  continually  performed  in  all  parts 
of  living  animals,  the  difficulty  of  underftanding  it  vanifhes 
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of  courfe.  Though  the  mod  part  of  animal  plants  which 
afford  good  nourifhment  for  men,  filch  as  wheat,  rye,  maize, 
See.  will  grow  in  poor  foils,  yet  they  do  not  become  thriving 
in  a luxuriant  way,  but  in  what  is  called  a rich  or  well  ma- 
nured foil.  Thofe  plants  have  a quick  growth,  when  af- 
fifted  by  heat  and  the  fun’s  light,  come  very  foon  to  their 
term,  or  to  the  aft  of  propagating  their  fpecies,  or  of  pro- 
ducing feed  ; which  being  come  to  perfection,  the  vital 
power  of  the  plant  is  exhau  (ted,  and  it  dies.  Thefe  plants 
being  of  a tender  itructure,  and  generally  not  fpreading 
their  roots  deep  in  the  ground,  require  the  nicelt  attention 
in  preparing  the  foil,  fo  that  the  roots  may  find  the  lead  re- 
li (lance  in  fpreading,  and  alfo  as  much  nourifhment  ready 
prepared  for  being  abforbed  by  the  roots  as  the  plants  want 
to  become  vigorous,  and  no  more  ; as  it  is  well  known  that 
too  much  manure,  as  well  as  too  little,  will  prevent  the 
plants  from  thriving.  By  want  of  manure,  the  plant  may, 
bethinks,  be  conlidered  as  itarved,  and  by  too  much,  as 
choaked  with  food.  This  may  perhaps  be  conlidered,  it  is 
conceived,  as  fomewhat  analogous  to  a chicken  which 
will  lay  no  eggs,  or  very  few,  by  feeding  it  too  little,  or 
too  much  ; and  it  may  be  with  plants,  perhaps  as  it  is 
with  animals,  that  too  much  food  may  be  hurtful  to 
both. 

But,  if  carbon  or  coal  be  really  the  genuine  food  of 
plants,  it  feems  to  him  doubtful  whether  the  brown  mud  re- 
maining after  an  infufion  of  dung  is  evaporated,  be  real  coal, 
before  it  has  undergone  an  ignition.  It  ought  rather,  it  is 
thought,  to  be  called  an  extract,  and  may  again  be  diffufed 
through  water,  ordiffolved,  as  it  was  before  the  evaporation  ; 
but  when  it  is  burned  into  real  coal,  it  is  become  almolt  to- 
tally infohible.  in  water,  as  all  charcoal  is  generally  well 
known  to  be.  Charcoal  is  not  only  infoluble,  but  almoit 
unalterable,  incorruptible,  poffeffing,  only  when  newly  ig- 
nited, an  antifeptic  power,  which  it  recovers  again  by  a new 
ignition  ; and  he  cannot  help  itill  doubting  whether  real  coal, 
reduced  even  to  impalpable  powder,  poffeffes  any  manifeft 
quality  by  which  it  deferves  to  be  arranged  among  manures. 
The  juitly  celebrated  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  having  put  this 
powder  to  the  trial,  found  it  had  no  beneficial  effect  at  all  on 
vegetation.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  vegetables 
draw  in  by  their  roots  a good  deal  of  food,  yet  he  thinks 
the  principal  bufinefs  of  feeding  is  carried  on  by  the  leaves 
in  the  atmofphere.  Befidesthe  faft  of  M.  Du  Hamel  de- 
ferred above,  there  are  feveral  other  Conliderations  which 
feem  to  give  ftrength  to  this  affertion.  Many  European 
trees,  when  ftripped  at  once  of  all  their  leaves,  will  die. 
(Trees  in  very  hot  climates  fuffer  the  lofs  of~  their  leaves  by 
the  fcorching  fun  for  a time  in  dry  weather,  without  perifh- 
ing. ) Doftor  Ingenhoufz  was  prelent  at  the  following  faft  : 
the  fulphiirous  fmoke  from  burning  a few  pounds  of  anti- 
mony mixed  with  nitre  was  accidentally  driven  by  the  wind 
upon  a very  thriving  large  pear-tree,  full  of  pears  half  ripe; 
next  day  he  found  all  the  leaves  and  pears  fallen  off,  and  the 
tree  irrecoverably  dead.  A plant  placed  under  a bell,  with 
its  root  in  a phial  full  of  water,  will,  he  fays,  die  when  the 
bell  isexhautled  by  an  air  pump  : it  will  equally  perilb,  if, 
inllead  of  refpirable  air,  it  be  immerfed  in  any  air  unlit  for 
breathing  animals.  If  the  roots  were  the  chief  organs  of 
feeding  plants,  their  life  might,  he  fuppofes,  be  fupported 
in  any  of  thofe  airs,  principally  fuch  as  poffefs  no  acrimo- 
nious ingredient,  fuch  as  pme  azote  ; but  pure  azote  will 
kill  a living  plant,  and  prevent  feeds  from  vegetation.  Re- 
fpirable air,  moderately  warm,  is  alone  fufficient  to  make  a 
plant  vegetate,  without  any  light.  He  found  even  that 
feeds  are  hurt  by  a llrong  light,  grow  flowly,  and  are  often 
killed  before  the  two  lobes  are  become  leaves,  andtheir  plumu- 
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la  and  root  are  formed  ; and  that,  if  they  furvive  the  aftion 
of  light,  they  remain  commonly  but  weak  or  deformed 
plants.  This  Ihews,  It  is  fuppofed,  that  in  agriculture  al- 
moit all  feeds  not  covered  will  perilb,  when  the  fun  ftiines 
upon  them  at  the  time  of  their  beginning  to  fwell  or  vege- 
tate. His  experiments  have,  he  thinks,  proved  fufficiently 
that  fuch  feeds  or  embryo  plants  perilh  by  the  light  only, 
(which  is  infupportable  to  all  very  young  plants,  as  well  as 
plants  weakened  and  fickened  by  traniplautation,)  and  not 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  by  want  of  moifture.  When  a 
plant  is  reared  up  in  the  dark,  either  under  the  ground,  or 
in  a dark  or  lhaded  open  place,  to  a certain  degree  of  ftrength, 
light  becomes  more  and  more  beneficial  to  it : not  however 
for  its  advancing  in  fize,  but  for  acquiring  ftrength,  getting 
a lively  green  colour,  and  for  its  becoming  fit  for  propagat- 
ing its  fpecies,  which  propagation  will  not  fucceed  without 
fufficient  fun-lhine,  or  at  leaft  day-light,  and  a due  degree  of 
heat ; that  is  to  fay,  the  heat  of  the  air,  and  by  rio  means 
the  heat  of  the  foil ; which  laid,  though  very  beneficial  to 
fome  plants,  is  rather  hurtful  to  feveral : and  indeed  the 
ground  being  kept  moift  by  watering,  is  always  kept  cool 
by  the  continual  evaporation,  and  yet  plants  in  general  thrive 
very  well  in  moift  ground,  thougli  always  kept  cool.  Trees 
in  a foreft  fpread  their  principal  roots  to  fuch  a depth  as 
the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  can  never  reach ; their  roots 
are,  winter  and  fummer,  in  an  uniform  temperature  of 
50 — 52  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  This  Ihews, 
it  is  conceived,  that  the  vegetation  of  trees,  as  is  that  of  al- 
moft  all  plants,  being  (topped,  or  nearly  fo,  during  the  win- 
ter, is  revived  by  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  alone, 
without  any  regard  to  the  heat  of  the  foil,  which  is 
fcarcely  fubjeft  to  any  alteration,  but  at  the  furface.  The 
heat  of  the  atmofphere  alone,  it  is  thought,  fets  the  juices 
of  trees  into  motion,  which  motion  fets,  by  propagation 
alfo,  the  juices  of  the  roots  into  the  fame  motion  : thus 
the  juices  drawn  from  die  roots  upwards,  empty  the  fila- 
ments and  fuckers,  which  by  this  motion  upwards  naturally 
become  powerfully  abforbent,  without  any  degree  of  heat 
being  more  neceffary  for  this  abforption  or  attraftion  than 
is  required  for  the  fuftion  of  an  ordinary  pump.  Boyle  or 
Hales,  (if  he  recollefts  well,)  applying  a glafs  tube  to  the 
trunk  of  a vine  cut  off  in  the  i'pring,  coliefted  a very  great 
quantity  of  juice  pumped  up  by  the  roots  ; which  motion  of 
the  fluids  in  vegetables  depends  greatly  upon  their  irritabi- 
lity, according  to  M.  Van  Marum  ; which  feems  to  be  tile 
more  probable,  as  an  eleftrical  explolion,  directed  through  a 
plant,  fuch  as  euphorbia,  ftops  immediately  all  motion  in  its 
juices  by  extinguilhing  the  irritability.  The  roots  thus 
abforbiug  the  moifture  prefented  to  their  fuckers,  take  in 
of  courie  all  falts,  earth,  metallic  fubftances,  See.  that  can 
be  diffolved  in  water,  or  in  the  faline  matter  to  be  found  in 
almoit  all  waters.  This  folvent  is  found  to  be,  for  the 
moil  part,  fixed  air.  Though  we  find  fome  of  thefe  falts, 
with  all  their  charafteriftic  qualities,  in  fome  plants  grow- 
ing in  a foil  impregnated  with  them,  as  are  many  plants 
growing  near  the  fea-ffiore  which  are  full  of  fea  fait ; yet 
it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  molt  part  of  the  ingredients  imbibed 
by  the  roots,  as  well  as  by  the  leaves,  trunks,  and  branches, 
undergo  almoit  a total  change  in  the  organs  of  the  plants, 
even  fo  far  as  to  produce  in  one  plant  a wholefome  food,  and 
in  another,  its  next  neighbour,  a true  poifon.  But  as  he 
has  proved  before,  that  the  atmofphere  alone  can  furnifft 
fome  plants  all  that  is  wanting  for  all  their  funftions,  we 
ought  not  to  look  too  anxioully  among  rubbilh  or  dung, 
for  the  true  and  natural  food  of  vegetables,  though  in  thofe 
fubftances  a greater  quantity  of  this  food  is  at  hand,  ready 
prepared,  and  partly  imbibed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
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mucilage,  oily  and  Ail  in  e matter,  by  which  the  plant  is 
enabled  to  provide  food  for  throwing  out  and  nouriihing 
more  branches,  flowers,  and  fruits.  He  thinks  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how  a large  tree  finds,  during  centuries,  nouriih- 
ment  on  the  fame  foot,  on  the  fuppolition  of  M.  Haffen- 
fratz,  that  its  principal  food  is  coal;  and  that  this  coal  is 
not  derived  from  the  decompolition  of  the  carbonic  acid 
(of  which  coal  conflitutes  nearly  one-thi.rd,  according  to 
M.  Lavoilier  ?JS).  That  gentleman  admits  doftor  Ingen- 
houfz’s  tlifcovery  as  well  founded,  that  plants  produce  car- 
bonic .acid  in  the  dark  ; and  that  roots,  being  always  de- 
prived of  day-light,  are  of  courfe  inceffantlv  occupied  with 
this  bufinefs.  There  exifts  every  where  in  the  ioil  com- 
mon air ; and  common  air  alone  is,  the  dodtor  fays,  fuffi- 
cient  to  furnifh,  as  he  has  proved  before,  carbonic  acid  even 
without  plants.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
fource  of  this  coal,  andof  conceiving  hoiv  the  large  treesfind, 
during  centuries,  that  immenfe  quantity  of  food  it  requires 
for  its  maintenance,  growth,  and  abundant  production  of 
fruit  or  feed,  all  which  is  certainly  derived  in  part  from 
the  foil  ; but  be  (fill  believes  chiefly  from  the  atmofphere,  by 
means  of  the  leaves  abforbing  and  decompofing  the  air  in 
cpntaft  with  them. 

It  is  dated,  that  the  tranfmutation  of  common  air  into  dif- 
ferent folid  bodies,  fuch  as  plants,  is  a very  ancient  dodtrine. 
Pythagoras  and  Epicurus  took  it,  the  writer  fays,  for  an 
undoubted  fadt ; and  Lucretius,  who  has  adorned  his  poem 
“ De.Rerutn  Natura”  with  this  dodlrine,  afferts  that  air 
changes  continually  into  different  other  fubltances,  and 
that  thefe  are  again  decompofed  into  air,  which  afterward 
returns  again  into  the  compofition  of  the  different  bodies; 
and  that  if  this  inceffant  rotation  did  not  exift,  every  thing 
in' this  world  would  have  been  changed  into  air,  which,  of 
courfe,  would  have  been  at  luff  the  only  fubftance  cxifting. 
Anaximenes  alfo  afferted  that  all  bodies  are  made  of  air, 
©r  formed  of  aerial  matters. 

.It  is  fuggefted  that  in  a preceding  page  the  dodlor 
hinted  at  a new  theory  of  a curious  facf,  viz.  that  plants 
accelerate  their  growth  in  the  dark,  and  advance  the  leaf! 
ini  the  middle  of  the  day  (which  is  an  obfervation  of  M. 
Gardini),  Though  this  theory  may  perhaps  be  erroneous, 
yet,  as  it  is  fupported  on  a real  fadt,  he  afferts  further  that 
plants  changing  in  the  dark  more  refpirable  air  into  car- 
bonic acid  than  they  can  digeft,  they  throw  out  a large 
quantity  of  it,  and  thus  render  the  air  in.contadf  with  them 
lefs  refpirable  ; and  that  in  the  day  they  abforb,  witii  the 
atmofpheric  air  fo  much  matter  of  heat  and  light,  or  caloric 
furnilhed  .by  the  fun,  that  they  cannot  digeft  it  all,  and 
therefore  throw  it  out  as  fuperfluous,  combined  with  the 
oxygen  which  has  thus  acquired  the  nature  of  vital  air ; 
which  vital  air,  though  not  yet  obtained  by  plants  in  its 
greatefl  purity,  is  however  in  itfelf  full  as  pure  as  that 
which  we  obtain  from  the  beft  manganefe,  or  any  other 
ingredient.  In  a letter  to  fir  John  Sinclair,  in  1 794,  lie 
quoted  as  a proof  of  carbonic  acid  being  the  principal  food 
of  plants,  the  fadt  he  difeovered,  that  the  wonderful  ap- 
paratus which  a plant  produces  when  it  is  occupied  with 
the  propagation  of  its  fpecies,  viz.  the  flower,  is  inceffantly 
producing  carbonic  acid.  By  this  obfervation  we  may,  it 
is  thought,  be  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  natural 
food  of  vegetables;  and  it  maybe  faid  as  a further  illuf- 
tration,  that  if  we  were  defirous  to  know  what  is  the  natural 
food  of  fome  particular  animals,  one  of  the  fureft  methods 
to  find  it  out,  would  be  to  obferve  what  kind  of  nourifh- 
jnent  the  parents  bear  to  their  young.  Thus  we  fhould 
find  that  a pigeon  is  bell  fed  by  grains,  and  a fwallow  by 
infe&s.  By  a fimilar  conclufio, , it  is  inferred  that  the  true, 
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or  principal  aliment  of  plants  is  refpirable  air  decompofed. 
By  examining  the  air  thus  decompofed,  he  found  it  con- 
futed of  two  lubitances,  viz.  of  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  phlogifticated  air,  or  azote  ; but  as  carbonic  acid 
contains  two  diitinct  fubltances,  viz.  coal  or  carbon,  and 
oxygen,  it  may  be  queltioned  which  ingredient  of  the  two 
is  the  real  food  we  look  for.  M.  Hnffenfratz  thinks  it  is 
principally  coal  : though  his  opinion  is  that  the  plant  does 
not  derive  the  coal  from  the  carbonic  acid,  but  from  the 
foil  or  dung.  The  doftor  is,  however,  much  inclined  to 
think  that  both  thefe  fubltances  ferve  as  food  ; and  he  is 
moreover  inclined  to  believe  that  the  azote  alfo  enters  the 
plant,  and  has  alio  fome  fliare  in  feeding  it.  One  of  his 
reafons  for  thinking  fo  is,  that  plants  abforb  continually 
the  whole  of  the  atmoipheric  air,  and  that  in  feparating  this 
fluid  by  deccmpoiluon  into  its  conftituent  parts,  they  throw 
out  that  part  of  it  which  they  cannot  fully  digeft  at  the 
time  it  is  produced,  viz.  at  night,  the  azote  and  the  carbonic, 
acid  difengaged  one  from  another,  or  only  mechanically, 
not  chemically,  as  formerly  they  were  mixed,  and  in  the 
fun-fhine  the  oxygen  almoll  alone,  the  carbon  and  the  azote 
remaining  within  the  plant  at  that  time.  Though  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  azote  enters,  in  fome  way  or  other, 
into  the  compofition  of  plants,  yet  he  fuppofes  it  is  not 
abiolutely  neceffary  for  a plant,  as  a plant  thrives  admirably 
well  without  it,  viz,  in  pure  oxygen.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  plants  alfo  die  in  pure  carbonic  acid ; but  in  this  cafe 
the  plant  may  be  perhaps  conlidered  as  if  it  were  choaked 
with  it.  He,  however,  acknowledges  very  readily,  that 
the  juft  mentioned  theory  has  not  all  the  clearnefs  he  could 
wifli  to  give  it.  But  the  fads  quoted  to  fupport  it,  though 
contradicted  during  twelve  years,  are  now,  it  is  afferted, 
admitted,  even  by  thofe  who  have  been  the  chief  oppofers 
of  the  doftrine. 

The  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Darwin  have  furnifhed  a 
variety  of  ufeful  and  interelling  fads  and  obfenations  on 
the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  general  economy 
of  vegetables.  In  the  analogy  which  he  has  drawn  between 
the  manner  in  which  animals  and  vegetables  are  nomilhed 
and  fupported,  there  is  much  that  renders  the  theory  of 
the  food  of  plants  more  clear  and  intelligible.  It  is  ftated, 
t-hat  the  various  fubftances  which  conftitute  animal  bodies, 
or  which  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  them,  are  compofed 
from  Ampler  elements  by  the  procefs  of  digeltion,  and 
fanguification,  and  fecretion  ; for  it  is  well  known  that  even 
milk,  which  fo  much  refembles  the  chyle  of  animals,  is  not 
abforbed  by  the  lacfeals,  without  its  being  previoufly  coa- 
gulated, and  again  diffolved  in  the  ftomach  by  the  power 
of  digeftion.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  chyle  of  all 
animals,  and  from  every  kind  of  food  which  they  take  into 
their  itomachs,  is  very  lifnilar ; and,  like  milk,  confifts  of 
water,  fugar,  mucilage,  and  oil  ; the  laft  of  which,  not 
being  foluble  in  water,  but  only  mifcible  with  it,  gives  its 
opaque  white  colour.  But  that  though  the  chyle  from 
different  kinds  of  aliment  is  fo  fimilar,  that  all  the  -various 
conftitflent  parts  of  animal  bodies  are  ultimately  produced 
from  the  chyle  by  fanguification  and  fecretion ; yet  it 
happens  that  fome  kinds  of  aliment  poffels  a greater 
quantity  of  thofe  particles,  which  make  chyle,  than  other 
kinds  of  aliment ; fuch  materials,  for  inftance,  as  already 
contain  much  fugar,  mucilage,  and  oil,  which  exift  in  chyle; 
there  may,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  other  materials,  which  are 
invifible  from  their  perfect  folution  in  water,  either  alone, 
or  when  converted  into  acids  by  the  addition  of  oxygen; 
as  carbon,  phofphorus,  calcareous  earth,  marine  and  am- 
moniacal  falts ; though  it  is  mpse.  probable  that  the  two  Jail 
are  formed  and  fecreted  by  animal  proceffes,  as  well  as  fe^ 
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' le£ted  by  tbe  abforbent  mots  of  vegetables,  as  they  are 
more  compounded  bodies  than  the  former  kinds. 

And  it  is  afferted  that  fimilar  to  this  chyle  of  animals  is 
the  lap-juice,  which  is  abforbed  from  the  earth  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  conftitutes  their  nourifhment,  and  confilfs 
of  water,  fugar,  and  mucilage,  with  other  tranfparent 
folutions,  as  of  carbon,  phofphorus,  and  calcareous  earth. 
But  though  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  fome 
philofophers,  that  vegetables  can  extract  or  compofe  all  thefe 
jubilances  from  air  and  water  alone,  yet  fome  materials 
contribute  more  to  the  production  of  this  vegetable  chyle 
or  fap-juice  than  others,  fuch  as  the  recrements  of  dead 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  in  general. 

The  dottor  therefore  obferves,  that  if  any  one  fhould 
afk  what  is  the  food  of  animals  ? he  Ihould  anfwer,  that  in 
the  moll  early  Hate  of  animal  life  the  embryo  lives  on 
a mucilaginous  fluid  with  which  it  is  furroundea,  whether 
in  the  egg  or  womb  : that  in  its  infant  Hate  the  young  ani- 
mal is  fultained  by  milk,  which  its  ilomach  converts  into 
chyle  or  nourifhment : and  that  in  their  adult  Hate,  animals 
are  fullained  by  other  vegetable  or  animal  fubftances  taken 
into  their  ftomachs,  which  are  there  converted  into  chyle, 
partly  by  a chemical  and  partly  by  an  animal  procefs  ; as 
by  a mixture  of  gaftric  juice  with  water  and  heat,  fome  of 
thefe  recrements  of  organic  nature  are  decompofed,  either 
into  their  Ampler  component  parts,  or  fometimes  even  into 
their  elements;  while  other  parts  of  them  are  only  rendered 
foluble  or  mifcible  with  water,  and  are  then  drunk  up  by 
the  abforbents  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  In  this  pro- 
cefs of  digeftion  much  fugar  is  produced,  which  is  pro- 
bably immediately  felefted  and  drunk  up  by  the  numerous 
mouths  of  the  lafteals  or  lymphatics,  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fented  by  the  vermicular  or  periftaltic  motions  of  the 
Ilomach  and  inteftines.  And  as  this  ready  feleCtion  and 
abiorption  of  the  fugar,  as  foon  as  it  is  formed,  prevents  it 
from  palling  into  the  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation  ; it  is 
probable,  that  from  the  want  of  fuch  a means  of  feparating 
laccharine  matter,  as  foon  as  it  is  formed,  chemiftry  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  produce  fugar  from  its  elements  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  animal  digeftion,  or  vegetable  germina- 
tion, as  in  the  procefs  of  malting. 

It  is  further  remarked,  that  in  this  procefs  of  digeftion, 
it  is  believed  a great  part  of  the  water,  fugar,  mucilage,  and 
oil,  which  exift  in  vegetable  and  animal  recrements,  are  not 
decompofed  into  their  elements,  but  abforbed  by  being 
foluble  or  mifcible  with  water  ; the  carbon,  the  phofpho- 
rus, and  the  hydrogen,  are  alfo,  it  is  fuppofed,  diffolved 
in  the  other  fluids  by  means  of  oxygen,  and  form  a part  of 
the  chyle,  without  their  being  converted  into  gafes  ; for, 
when  this  happens  to  any  excefs,  in  refpeft  to  carbon,  it 
elcapes  from  the  ftomach  in  eradiations ; and  the  fame 
occurs  to  the  inflammable  air  or  hydrogen,  if  a part  of  the 
water  becomes  decompofed  in  the  inteftines  ; which,  if  it 
be  not  abforbed  by  its  iolution  in  other  fluids,  but  acquires 
a gafeous  ftate,  is  liable  to  efcape  below  ; though  both 
thefe  gafes  feem  occafionally  to  revert  to  a fluid  ftate,  from 
their  aerial  one  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  and  to  be  then 
capable  of  being  abforbed  by  the  lacleals  or  lymphatics  of 
the  fyftem. 

It  is  alked  what  then  is  the  food  of  vegetables  ? The- 
embryon  plant  in  the  feed  or  fruit  is  furrounded  with 
laccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  oily  materials,  like  the  animal 
icetiis  in  the  egg  or  uterus,  which,  it  ab forbs  and  converts- 
into  nutriment;  while  the  embryon  buds  of  deciduous  trees, 
which  is  another  infantine  ftate  of  vegetables,,  are  fupplied: 
with  a laccharine  and  mucilaginous  juice,.,  prepared  for 
them  at  the  time  of  their  production,  and  depollud  in; the 


roots  orfap*wood'of  their  parent-trees,  as  in  the  vine,  maple, 
and  birch  ; which  faccharine  matter  is  Soluble  and  mifcible 
with  the  water  of  the  furrounding  earth  in  the  fubfequent 
fpring,  and  is  forcibly  abforbed  by  their  root-veffels,  and 
expands  their  nafcer.t  foliage  or  leaves. 

It  is  therefore  concluded,  that  in  their  infantine  ftate, 
there  is  a wonderful  analogy  between  plants  and  animals;  and 
it  is  particularly  curious  to  obferve  in  the  procefs  of  convert- 
ing barley  into  malt,  by  the  germination  of  the  feed,  that  the 
meal  of  the  barley  is,  in  part,  converted  into  fugar  by  the 
digeftion  of  the  young  plant,  exactly  as  in  the  animal 
ftomach.  The  wonderful  efftdl  of  vegetable  digeftion 
in  producing  fugar  may  be  deduced  from  the  great  pro- 
duct of  the  fugar-cane,  and  of  the  maple-tree  in  America  ; 
and  the  wonderful  c fie 61  of  animal  digeftion  in  producing 
fugar,  appears  in  patients  who  labour  under  diabetic  affec- 
tions.' 

It  is  now  propertocome  to  the  conftderation  of  the  food  of 
adult  plants  ; and  in  this  confifts  the  great  and  clleiitial  dif- 
ference between  the  nutritive  proceffes  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables. The  former  are  poffelled  of  a ftomach,  by  which 
they  can,  in  a few  hours,  decompofe  the  tender  parts  of  vege- 
table and  animal  fubftances  by  a chemical  procefs  within 
themfelves,  conducted  in  the  heat  of  ninety-eight  degrees, 
with  a due  quantity  of  water,  and  a perpetual  agitation  of 
the  ingredients;  which  both  mixes  them  and  applies  them  to 
the  mouths  of  the  abiorbent  veffels  which  furround  them. 
Whereas  a vegetable  being,  having  no  ftomach,  is- neceffitat- 
ed  to  wait  for  the  lpontancous  decompofition  of  animal  or 
vegetable  recrements  ; which  is  indeed  continually  going  on 
in  thofe  foils  and  climates,  and  in  thofe  feafons  of  the  year 
which  are  moft  friendly  to  vegetation  ; but  is  in  other  fixa- 
tions, and  in  other  feafons,  a flow  procefs  in  a degree  of 
heat  as  low  as  40°  of  Fahrenheit,  (in  which  the  rein-deer 
mofs,  mojehus  rangiferinus,  vegetates  beneath  the  fnow  in 
Siberia,)  and  often  without  an  adapted  quantity  of  water  to 
give  a due  fluidity,  or  any  mechanical  locomotion  to  prefent 
them  to  the  abforbent  mouths  of  their  roots  : or  in  ltill 
worfe  fituations,  adult  vegetables  are  necefiitated  II ill  mere 
flovvly  to  acquire  or  produce  their  nutritive  juices  from  ihe 
Ampler  elements  of  air  and  water,  with  perhaps  the  folu- 
tions of  carbonic  acid  and  calcareous  earth,  and  perhaps  of 
fome  other  matters,  with  which  one  or  more  of  them  abound, 
or  are  faturated.  See  Air,  Water,  Carbonic  Acid  Gas , 
and  Calcareous  Earth. 

It  is  however  remarked,  that  M.  Hnffenfratz  found 
that  the  vegetation  of  thofe  plants  was  imperfedl  which  had 
not  been  fuffered  to  grow  in  contadl  with  the  earth  ; as 
they  never  arrived  at  fuch  maturity  as  to  produce  fruit,  and 
were  found,  on  analyfls,  to  contain  a lefs  portion  of  carbon 
than  other  plants  of  the  fame  kind.  The  experiments  were 
tried  on  hyacinths,  kidney-bean?,  and  creffes.  Hence  the 
dodlor  thinks  t>  e other  great  difference  which  exifts  between 
thefe  two  exteii live  kingdoms  of  nature  is,  that  the  larger 
and  warmer  blooded  animals  certainly,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
all  the  tribes  of  infefts,  and  of  colder-blooded  creatures 
alfo,  cannot  ex  ill  long  on  air  and  water  alone,  except  in  their 
11  ate  of  hibernal  torpor..  The  neareft  approach  to  this  is, 
however,  it  is  thought,  feen  in  lome-  fevers,  where  water 
alone  has’ been  taken  for  a week  or  two,  and  yet  the  pa- 
tient has  recovered  : and  there  is  q well  attefted  account  of 
a numerous  caravan,  which  having  loft  their  route  or  their 
proviflons,  are  affirmed  to  have  lived  lome  weeks  on  gum- 
arabic  and  water,  without  any  other  fubftance. 

But  vegetables,  on  the  Contrary,  as  luggefted  above,  can, 

‘ it.  is  conceived,  exift,  though  in  a feebler  ftate,  on  water' and 
. air  alone, . w.ith.the  carbonic  acid,  and  perhaps  other  in  viflblf 
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Solvents,  which  thefe  elements  unavoidably  contain.  This 
is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  low  degree  of  heat  which 
they  produce  internally,  and  to  the  flow  circulation  of  their 
blood,  or  fap-juice  ; from  both  which  circumftances  lefs 
nutriment  is  expended,  as  is  the  cafe  by  animals  which  fieep 
during  the  winter  feafon  in  their  habitations,  or  other 
places. 

It  is  therefore  fuggefted,  that,  for  the  purpofe  of  fup- 
plying  adult  vegetables  with  nourilhment,  it  ihould  firft  be 
confidcred  what  kinds  of  matter  are  raoft  prevalent  or  moft 
neceffary  in  their  compofition.  Secondly,  what  of  thefe 
fubftances  they  can  abforb  without  previous  decompofition. 
And  laftly,  how  to  expedite  the  decompofition  of  vegetable 
and  animal  fubltances  on  or  in  the  foil,  like  the  digellive  pro- 
ceffesin  the  ftomachsof  animals  ; we  may,  in  this  way,  it  is 
fuppofed,  become  acquainted  with  the  fources  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  manures  as  the  food  of  plants.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  their  ufes  and  applications  on  lands  may 
be  regulated  and  conducted  with  greater  certainty  and  fuc- 
cefs.  See  Manure,  and  Vegetation. 

FOOL,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  is  one  who  makes 
falfe  conclufions  from  right  principles  ; by  which  he  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  a madman.  See  Folly. 

Or.  Willis  relates,  that,  upon  diffedling  a fool,  the  prin- 
cipal differences  found  between  him  and  a man  of  lenfe,  were, 
that  the  brain  was  fmaller ; and  that  the  cervical  plexus, 
formed  of  the  intercollal  nerve,  whereby  the  correfpondence 
hetween  the  brain  and  heart  is  effedled,  was  lefs,  and  fent 
forth  fewer  branches  to  the  heart,  &c.  Nervor.  Defcript.  & 
Uf.  cap.  26. 

Fool’s  Parsley, in  Botany  See  yEthusA. 

Fool’s  Stones-.  See  Orchis. 

FOOLADO,  in  Geography , a kingdom  of  Africa,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal  river,  between  the  5th  and  7th  de- 
grees of  W.  longitude,  and  the  1 2th  and  14th  of  N.  latitude. 
This  is  faid  to  be  the  original  country  of  the  Foulahs, 
but  they  poffefs  many  other  kingdoms  at  a great  dillance 
from  each  other.  See  Foulahs. 

FOOLCHOKY,  a town  of  Bengal;  15  miles  N.E.  of 
Matilda. 

FOOLICONDA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Yarn',  on 
the  N.  fide  of  the  Gambia  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Pifania. 
N.  lat.  140  3'.  W.  long.  140  25'. 

FOOLOMANICA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Foolado.  N. 
lat.  13°  10'  W.  long.  6°  2'. 

FOOLOOTlA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly  ifiands  ; 
24  miles  N.  of  Annamooka. 

-FOOLPARAS,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar.  N. 
lat.  26”*  19’,  E.  long.  86 ^ 4 1 '. 

FOOLPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 16  miles  N.W. 
of  Benares. 

FOOSPIT,  a fmall  ifiand  of  the  Red  fea,  of  an  irregular 
form,  about  five  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  nine  in  cir- 
cumference. On  the  fouth  it  is  low  and  fandy,  and  on  the 
north  is  a black  hill  or  cape  that  may  be  feen  at  the  dillance 
of  four  leagues.  It  has  two  watering-places  ; one  on  the 
E.of  the  ifiand,  the  other  on  the  W.  When  the  wa- 
ter is  firft  taken  up,  it  is  muddy,  and  appears  as  black  as 
ink  : but  when  it  has  fettled  two  or  three  days,  it  becomes 
excellent.  The  wells  are  taken  care  of  by  a Marabout  or 
faint,  to  whom  this offLe  belongs.  This  illand  is  covered 
with  a kind  of  bent  grals,  which,  for  want  of  rain,  and  by 
the  conftant  feeding  of  the  few  goats  that  are  kept  here,  is 
prevented  from  growing  to  any  height.  The  end  of  the 
ifiand  founds  very  hollow  underneath,  like  Solfaterra  near 
Naples  ; and  as  quantities  of  pnmice-fiones  were  found  here, 
there  is  reafon  for  prefuming  that  the  black  hill  was  once  a 


volcano.  It  abounds  in  good  filh  ; fome  of  which,  though 
not  the  bell  for  food,  exhibited  very  beautiful  colours.  The 
inhabitants  are  poor  filhermen  of  a blackifh  colour,  and  go 
naked,  except  that  they  wear  a rag  about  their  waift.  Their 
faces  are  neither  ftained  nor  painted.  The  fffii  they  catch  is 
carried  to  Loheia,  and  exchanged  for  doraand  Indian  corn, 
as  they  have  no  bread  but  what  they  procure  in  this  way. 
They  have  here  a flat  filh  with  a long  tail,  the  fkin  of  which 
is  a fpeciesof  fhagreen,  with  which  are  made  the  handles 
of  knives  andfwords.  Pearls  too  are  found  here;  but  they 
are  neither  large  nor  of  a good  water.  The  ifiand  abounds 
wich  beautiful  fhell-fifh,  and  fpunges  of  the  common  kind 
are  colledled  along  the  coaft.  The  town  coniifts  of  about 
30  huts,  built  with  faggots  of  bent  grafs  or  fpartum,  and 
thefe  are  fupported  within  by  a few  flicks,  and  thatched 
with  the  grafs  of  which  they  are  built.  At  the  diftance 
of  4 miles,  E. N.E.  is  Baccalun,  an  ifiand,  low,  long,  and 
as  broad  as  Foofiit,  inhabited  by  fifhermen  ; without  water 
in  fummer,  which  is  brought  from  Foofiit  ; but  in  winter 
rain  water  is  preferved  in  cifferns.  Thefe  were  built  in  an- 
cient times,  when  this  was  a place  of  importance  for  the  fifii- 
ing  of  pearls,  and  they  are  at  this  day  in  perfect  repair. 
Foofht  is  the  moft  convenient  watering-place  for  fiiips  bound 
up  the  channel  from  Jibbel-Teir;  and  the  vveftern  watering 
place  is  moft  eligible.  N.  lat.  i5°  59,43,b  E.  long.  42'" 
27'.  Bruce’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 

FOOT,  a part  of  the  body  of  moft  animals,  whereon  they 
ftand,  walk,  &c. 

Animals  are  diftinguifhed,  with  refpect  to  the  number  of 
feet,  into  bipedes,  q.  d.  two-footed ; fuch  are  men  and  birds  ; 
quadiupeds,  q.  d.  four  footed ; fuch  are  moft  land  animals  : 
and  multipedes,  q.  d.  many  footed ; as  infedls.  The  reptile 
kind,  asferpents,  &c.  have  no  feet. 

Galen  lias  feveral  good  obfervations  on  the  wife  adjuftrrent 
of  the  number  of  feet  in  men  and  other  animals,  In  his  book 
De  Ufu  Part.  lib.  iii. 

The  fore-feet  of  the  mole  are  admirably  formed  to  dig, 
and  fcratch  up  the  earth,  and  make  way  for  its  head,  &c.; 
in  water-fowls,  the  legs  and  feet  are  excellently  adapted  to 
their  refpeCtive  occafions,  and  manners  of  living ; in  fuch 
as  are  to  wade  in  rivers,  the  legs  are  long  and  bare  of  fea- 
thers a good  way  above  the  knee  ; their  toes  alfo  are  broad  ; 
and  in  fuch  as  bear  the  name  of  mudfuckers,  two  of  the 
toes  are  fomewhat  alated,  that  they  may  not  eafily  fink  in 
walking  upon  boggy  places. 

Others,  which  are  to  fwim,  are  whole  footed ; i.  e.  have 
theirtoes  webbed  together:  as  in  the  goofe,  duck,  &c.  and 
it  is  pretty  enough  to  obferve,  how  artfully  thefe  will  ga.her 
up  their  toes  and  feet,  when  they  withdraw  their  legs,  or 
go  to  take  their  ftroke  in  fwimming ; and  again  expand,  or 
open,  the  whole  foot,  when  they  prefs  upon,  or  drive  them- 
felves  forward  in  the  water. 

Foot,  in  Anatomy.  See  Extremities. 

Foot,  Bathing  of.  See  Pediluvium. 

Foot,  Bleeding  in  the.  See  Bleeding. 

Foot,  Diflortion  of.  Clubfoot  is  the  name  given  to  fuch 
deformity  and  diftortion  of  the  foot  as  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  functions  of  the  part. 

Children  are  fometimes  born  with  their  feet  thus  diftort- 
ed,  and  fometimes  this  difagreeable  fpecies  of  deformity 
comes  on  after  birth,  being  occafioned  by  a bad  habit,  which 
fome  nurfes  have  of  making  children  ftand  and  attempt  to 
walk  at  too  early  a period  of  life. 

In  certain  fubjefts,  we  find  the  legs  themfelves  diftorted ; 
in  fome,  the  knees  are  deformed,  while  in  others,  the  fault 
lies  in  the  tarfus  and  ankle-joint,  in  which  cafe,  the  feet  are 
t willed  either  inward  or  outward. 
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The  Latins  ufed  to  confer  the  epithet  van  on  patient's 
airlifted  with  a preternatural  inclination  of  the  feet  inward, 
and  the  expreflion  valgi  was  applied  to  i itch  perfons  as  had 
their  feet  turned  too  much  outward. 

When  the  foot  is  diftorted  inwards,  which  is  molt  com- 
mon, the  foie  affumes  more  or  lefs  a perpendicular  pofition, 
<md  is  occafionally  turned  quite  backward,  the  patient  be- 
ing compelled  to  walk  on  the  external  edge  of  the 
foot. 

The  deformity  fometimes  affefts  only  one  foot,  fome- 
•times  both.  The  following  external  appearances  are  obferv- 
able-in  the  mis-fhapen  part.  The  foot  is  bent  from  before 
backward,  fo  that  the  inftep  feems  very  much  arched,  and 
the  foie  of  courfe  confiderably  excavated  in  the  tranfverfe 
direftion.  In  fome  fubjefts  the  metatarfal  bones  incline 
towards  each  other,  whereby  a longitudinal  hollow  is  alio 
occaiioned  in  the  foie  of  the  foot.  The  great  toe  is,  at  the 
lame  time,  bent  inward  towards  the  os  calcis,  while  this  lat- 
ter is  alio  approximated  to  the  former  part.  Hence  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  internal  edge  of  the  foie  of  the  foot  muff 
be  extremely  concave,  and  the  external  one  particularly  con- 
vex. 

As  the  patient  can  only  walk  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the 
foot,  the  furface  of  the  foie  is  foft  and  fmooth  ; but  the  pro- 
jecting external  part  of  the  foot  (that  is  to  fay,  the  Ik  in 
covering  the  metatarial  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  the  os 
cuhoides)  is  much  thickened  and  indurated.  On  companion 
with  a found  foot,  the  tibia  feems  to  incline  obliquely  from 
behind  forward  in  its  defeent  to  the  alfragalus  ; the  heel  is 
lefs  prominent  behind ; and  the  mufcles  of  the  calf  are 
fhortened. 

Little,  or  nothing,  of  the  internal  malleolus  can  be  felt, 
while  the  external  one  forms  an  extraordinary  projec- 
tion. The  fkin  of  tha  inner  ankle  is  alfo  confiderably  on  the 
ftretch. 

The  leg  and  thigh,  compared  with  the  reft  of  the  limbs, 
are  always  in  an  emaciated  ftate.  In  new-born  children  this 
circumftance  is  not  obfervable.  The  knee  is  turned  outward 
as  well  as  the  whole  thigh,  while  the  ham  is  rolled  in- 
ward. 

The  bones  and  mufcles  are  (till  more  remarkably  altered. 
On  examination,  Camper  found  the  neck  of  the  aftragalus 
twilled,  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  being  drawn  inward  by 
the  aftion  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  pofticus  mufcles.  The 
peronei  mufcles  confequently  lofe  their  ftrength,  and  no 
longer  retain  the  power  of  drawing  the  foot  outward.  The 
aftragalus  confequently  becomes  more  and  more  difplaced, 
and  pulhed  in  the  external  direftion.  The  os  calcis  itfelf 
becomes  approximated  to  the  bones  of  the  tarfus  by 
trie  aftion  of  the  abduftor  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis. 
The  heel  is  confiderably  ret  rafted,  in  confequence  of  the 
tibialis  anticus  and  other  mufcles,  from  their  altered  condi- 
tion, having  loft  all  effectual  power  of  counterafting  the 
mufcles  of  the  calf. 

.Bruckner,  a German  praftitioner,  has  referred  the  origi- 
nal defeft  to  the  os  naviculare ; but  without  having  made 
any  examinations  by  dift’eftion.  This  bone  is  faid  to  be 
forced  more  inward,  and  to  be  fo  changed  in  pofition,  that 
its  lower  furface  inclines  obliquely  inward,  and  the  knob  on 
its  infide  obliquely  upward.  The  os  cuhoides  is  turned 
obliquely  outward,  and,  when  difplaced  very  confider- 
ably, it  flips  fomewhat  away  from  the  anterior  end  of 
the  os  calcis,  and  from  the  os  cuneiforme  externum. 

The  reft  of  the  bones  muft  all  of  neceflity  fnffer,  more  or 
lefs,  from  the  foregoing  deviations  from  nature,  and  the  os 
calcis,  in  particular,  becomes  confiderably  lefs  prominent 
backward. 
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The  following  account  is  given  by  ClofTius  of  the  examin- 
ation of  two  club-feet. 

In  the  left  foot,  which  was  only  (lightly  affefted,  nothing  in 
th*  leaft  unnatural  was  obferved  betwixt  the  tibia  and  aftra- 
galus. The  malleolus  intertills  was  ef  a proper  length,  and 
the  os  naviculare  was  in  every  refpeft  naturally  connected 
with  the  aftragalus,  and  firft  cuneiform  bone.  It  was  only- 
remarked  that  the  foot,  in  confequence  of  the  great  con- 
vexity of  the  os  naviculare,  had  too  abrupt  a (lope  at  its 
outer  edge,  which  was  inclined  towards  the  foie  ; that  the 
third  cuneiform  bone  was  fomewhat  feparated  from  the  t s 
naviculare,  and  the  os  cuboides  a little  removed  inward  at 
its  comieftion  with  the  os  calcis.  From  thefe  circumftaiiccs, 
it,  was  inferred,  that  the  tibialis  pofticus  mufcle  had  afted 
fo  powerfully  on  the  third  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid  bone 
as  to  have  brought  towards  the  foie  the  outer  edge  of  the 
foot,  nearer  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  fame. 

The  mod  confiderable  deformity  was  in  the  right  foot. 

The  narrow  part  of  the  aftragalus  was  twifted  inward 
and  downward,  and  on  the  infide  it  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  were  comprefi’ed  together.  The  furface,  articulated 
with  the  tibia,  was  puflied  fo  much  obliquely  inward,  that  a 
confiderable  portion  of  it  in  front  was  not  at  all  oppofed 
to  the  tibia,  while  the  back  part  of  the  latter  had  a new 
articular  furface  formed  on  it.  The  fide  of  the  articular 
furface  of  the  aftragalus,  and  the  malleolus  externus  con- 
nected with  it,  were  both  thrown  more  forward,  out  of 
their  natural  fituation.  The  part  of  the  aftragalus  to  which 
the  malleolus  interims  is  joined,  was  with  fome  of  this  lat- 
ter procefs  abforbed. 

The  tibia  extended  very  obliquely  from  above  downward, 
and  from  behind  forward  to  the  os  calcis,  or  elfe  the  pro- 
tuberance of  the  latter  was  drawn  upward,  fo  as  to  appear 
fhortened. 

The  whole  of  the  aftragalus  being  diftorted  in- 
ward, it  follows,  that  its  head  of  courfe  projefted  exter- 
nally, and  formed  a prominence  on  the  back  of  the 
foot. 

The  os  naviculare  was  rightly  connefted  with  the  three 
cuneiform  bones,  and  was  not  in  the  leaft  mis-fhapen. 

The  back  of  the  foot  was  alfo  remarkably  convex,  and 
the  os  calcis  confiderably  bent  forward  towards  the  great 
toe.  As  the  infide  of  the  head  of  the  aftragalus  was  ab- 
forbed, and  its  neck  difplaced  inward,  the  os  naviculare  was 
in  clofe  contaft  vfith  the  remains  of  the  malleolus  internus. 
Neither  the  os  naviculare,  nor  the  os  euboides,  was  at  all 
narrower  than  the  correfponding  bone  in  the  oppofite  limb, 
fo  that  the  great  toe  did  not  incline  preternaturally  towards 
the  heel,  though  this  may  lie  the  cafe  when  the  deformity 
is  verv  confiderable. 

ClofTius  is  of  opinion  that  the  diftortion  originated,  as  fol- 
lows : the  tibialis  pofticus  mufcle  had  approximated  the 
outer  edge  of  the  foot  to  the  inner  one,  and  confequently 
had  occafioned  a longitudinal  excavation  in  the  foie.  The 
fibres  of  the  tendon  of  the  fame  mufcle,  which  ran  in  a 
ftraight  direftion  to  be  implanted  into  the  cuboid,  third 
cuneiform,  and  navicular  bones,  had  acquired  the  power  of 
ftrongly  turning  the  foot  inward,  and  forcibly  extending  it. 
Hence,  the  foie  was  rendered  very  hollow  tranfverfely,  and 
the  inftep  particularly  convex  ; hence  the  end  of  the  foot 
pointed  downward  confiderably,  while  the  os  calcis  was 
drawn  up  very  high;  and  hence  arofe  the  diftortion  of  the 
aftragalus,  and  the  palpable  abforption  of  certain  portions- 
of  this  bone. 

When  the  head  and  neck  of  the  aftragalus  are  diminished, 
the  abduftor  pollicis  pedis  can  aft  with  great  effeft  on  the 
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. projecting  lever  of  the  os  calcis,  fo  as  to  diftort  this  bone 
inward  and  upward,  and  bring  the  great  toe  nearer  to  it. 

The  caufeofthe  diftortion  is  not  always  to  be  imputed, 
as  fome  have  imagined,  to  a partial  luxation  of  the  ankle- 
joint  ; but  to  a change  in  the  form  cf  the  bones,  more 
efpecially  of  the  aftragalus. 

In  confequence  of  the  diftortion  of  the  foot,  the  mufcles 
wjiieh  .are  iituated  in  the  foie,  and  run  from  behind  for- 
ward, become  confiderably  fhortened,  fo  that  the  toes  bend 
on  every  attempt  to  put  the  foot  in  a ftraight  pofition. 
That  the  peronei  mufcles  mull  be  confiderably  on  the 
Jtretch  muft  be  manifeft  to  every  body. 

Camper  thought  the  reafon  of  the  leg’s  being  emaciated 
quite  inexplicable,  as  there  is  no  defedt  in  the  functions  of 
the  digeftive  organs,  and  no  preffure  operating  on  the  part. 

Clqffius  fuggefts,  as  an  explanation  of  the  caufe  of  the 
preceding  change,  the  unnatural  pofition,  the  tenfion,  and 
the  inactive  ftate  of  the  mufcles ; for  club-footed  perfons 
neither  move  their  ankle,  nor  their  knee-joints,  but  bring 
their  feet  forward  in  a circular  manner,  with  ftifF  knees  and 
a limping  gait.  The  feet  are  not  approximated  in  walking, 
and  the  thigh  and  knee  become  confiderably  turned  out- 
ward. Alfo,  fince  fuch  perfons  tread  upon  the  outer  edge 
of  the  foot,  the  peronei  mufcles  muft  be  continually  more 
and  more  weakened,  and  the  deformity  increafed. 

Camper  has  imputed  the  occalional  caufe  of  the  diftor- 
tion to  want  of  room  in  the  uterus.  However,  other  au- 
thors maintain,  that  this  caufe  is  by  no  means  eftablifhed, 
fince,  during  the  five  firit  months  of  geftation,  the  child 
can  move  very  freely  in  the  womb,  and  as  there  is  even  at 
a later  period  no  particular  deficiency  of  fpace.  Other 
authors  have  conceived  that  a more  likely  caufe  is  the 
foot’s  being  propelled  by  fome  incident  or  another  into  a 
preternatural  pofition  in  the  womb,  and  remaining  in  fuch 
condition. 

It  is  curious  however  (if  what  fome  writers  allege  be 
tine),  that  the  club-foot  fhould  occafionally  prevail  in  par- 
ticular families,  and  feem  to  be  an  hereditary  affection. 

The  deformity  may  alfo  come  on  after  birth,  when 
'children,  either  from  inclination,  or  in  confequence  of  ulcers 
on  the  foie,  accuftom  themfelves  to  tread  upon  the  outer 
edge  of  the  foot. 

The  cure  is  the  more  eafy  of  accomplifhment,  the 
younger  the  child  is,  and  hence  it  is  a rule  to  begin  the 
treatment  at  an  early  period.  The  affiiftion,  however,  has 
been  removed  in  children  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  firft  indication  in  the  treatment  is  to  make  the  con- 
trafted  tendons,  falcise,  and  mufcles- fupple  again.  Sur- 
gical writers,  with  this  view,  recommend  the  employment 
of  warm  bathing,  which  is  to  be  repeated  every  day. 
They  alfo  advife  the  foot  to  be  rubbed  with  oleaginous 
applications,  or  bathed  in  warm  oil,  and  rubbed  with  the 
fame.  The  fridlions  are  to  be  made  as  far  upward  as 
the  ham,  and  the  limb  is  likewife  to  be  bathed  to  this  ex- 
tent. 

After  keeping  the  foot  immerfed  for  a certain  time,  an 
endeavour  is  to  be  made  to  ftraighten  it,  and  bring  it  more 
into  a natural  pofition.  This  trial  is  to  be  repeated 
feveral  times -in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and  particular  care 
muft  be  taken  to  deprefs  the  heel. 

It  is  to  be  underftood  that  the  attempts  are  to  be  made 
with  great  care  and  perfeverance,  and  that  the  child  muft 
be  entirely  prohibited  trorn  putting  the  affe&ed  foot  to  the 
; ground. 

Before  having  recourfe  to  the  employment  of  machines 
for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  foot  in  the  defired  pofition, 
it  is  always  worth  while  to  try  what  fimple  bandages  will 
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effect  ; for  machines  can  only  be  ufed  on  fuch  children 
are  fomewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  the  deformity  is  inva- 
riably the  more  eafy  of  removal,  the  fewer  years  the  patient 
has  attained. 

Some  furgeons  advife  the  ufe  of  a bandage,  applied  aT 
over  the  part,  and  compofed  of  a fine  towel  or  piece  off 
muflin.  The  advantage  of  fuch  a contrivance  is,  that  it 
does  not  cut  the  limb  too  much.  The  knot  is  to  be  made 
on  the  middle  of  the  inftep,  fo  as  that  the  bandage  may 
ftrongly  draw  the  toes  outward  and  upward,  and  thus 
lower  the  heel. 

Some  degree  of  benefit  may  be  expe&ed  from  the  ufe  off 
this  kind  of  bandage  in  all  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  diftor- 
tion is  not  too  confiderable  ; and  the  os  calcis  not  too  much 
bent. 

When  the  child  begins  to  walk,  it  always  turns  its  toes 
inwards,  and  does  not  bend  its  knee;  confequently  the  gait 
is  attended  with  a motion  of  the  body  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  the  clrild  treads  on  the  point  of  its  foot,  and  the 
heel  is  drawn  up. 

Due  care  at  length  makes  all  thefe  defeats  difappear. 
The  toes  muft  always  be  kept  inclined  outward,  and  the 
child  muft  be  taught  to  bend  its  knee  without  elevating  the 
heel. 

At  laft,  the  young  patient  fhould  wear  half-boots,,  the 
outer  edge  of  which  muft  be  higher  than  the  inner  one. 
They  are  alfo  to  be  made  without  heels. 

With  regard  to  machines,  we  fhall  only  obferve  that  fome- 
practitioners  confine  the  foot  in  a natural  pofture  with  leg- 
irons  of  different  conftruCtioi.s.  Some  maintain  the  part 
in  a right  pofition,  with  boxes  of  tin,  or  copper,  or  with 
ftrong  leather  boots.  Others  ufe  a more  complicated  appa- 
ratus, which  coniifts  of  metal  fhoes,  in  which  the  foot  is 
confined,  and  of  a wheel  fixed  by  a ratchet,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  keeping  the  toes  turned  outward. 

The  inconveniences  of  fuch  methods  are,  that  when  the 
machines  do  not  allow  room  for  the  ankle  to  move,  the 
joint  becomes  ftifF,  and  that  when  there  is  room,  a due  de- 
gree of  fupport  is  not  afforded.  Mr.  Sheldrake  has  inge- 
nioufiy  obviated  thefe  difficulties,  by  deviling  a kind  of 
fpring,  which  is  the  operating  power,  and  which  is  fo  ad- 
vantageoufly  made,  that  when  the  limb  is  moved,  the  appa- 
ratus ads  with  increafed  force.  See  Cloffius  fiber  die 
Krankheiten  der  Knochen,  Tubingen,  1798.  Sheldrake  oa 
the  Club-foot. 

Foot,  PrqMure  of.  See  Fracture. 

Foot,  Luxation  of.  See  Luxation. 

Foot,  in  the  Alanege,  is  the  extremity  of  a horfe’s  leg, 
from  the  coronet  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hoof.  The  four 
feet  are  diftmguifhed  by  four  different  names  ; the  two  fore- 
feet are  by  fome  called  the  hands  of  a horfe  ; but  that 
term  is  in'difufe,  the  common  expreffion  being  the  far  fore- 
foot, to  denote  the  right  foot  before  ; and  the  near  fore- 
foot, the  llirrup-foot,  and  the  bridle  hand-foot,  to  denote 
the  left  foot  before. 

Of  the  two  hinder  feet,  the  right  is  called  the  far  hinder- 
foot  ; and  when  fpears  were  ufed,  it  was  called  the  fpear- 
foot,  becaufe  in  refting  the  fpear  the  focket  of  it  anfwered 
the  right  hinder-foot.  The  left  hind  foot  is  called  the  near 
foot  behind.  See  Veterinary  Anatomy. 

Foot -derobe.  A horfe’s  foot  has  this  appellation  when  it 
is  worn  and  wafted  by  going  without  fhoes,  fo  that  for  want 
of  a hoof,  it  is  a hard  matter  to  firoe  him. 

A horfe’s  foot  is  faid  to  be  worn  and  waft_*d,  called  in 
French  ufe , when  he  has  but  little  hoof,  and  not  enough 
for  fhoeinar. 

O 

Foot*  to  gallvt  upon  a good,  or  put  a horfe  upon  a good 

footj 
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'foot,  called  in  French  fur  le  lan  pled.  See  Fafe  Ga'l- 
lop. 

Foot,  Fat.  A horfe  is  faid^o  have  a fat  foot,  when  the 
hoof  i3  fo  thin  and  weak,  tlidt  unlefs  the  nails  be  driven 
very  fhort,  he  runs  the  rifk  of  being  pricked  iq  flioeing. 
The  Englifh  horfes  are  very  fubjett  to  this  dilorder. 

YooT-foldier,  implies  that  clafs  of  military  periods  who 
are  included  in  the  roll  of  privates  in  marching  regiments, 
and  in  all  corps  which  adt  on  foot,  in  contra-diftin&ion  to 
fuch  as  are  mounted,  and  come  under  the  defignation  of 
horfc-fohUers , more  commonly  called  cavalry. 

No  recruit  ought  to  be  palled  into  any  regiment  of  foot, 
whofe  ftature  Ihould  be  under  fi  ve  feet  fix  inches,  or  whofe 
form,  health , and  fenfes  might  appear  to  be  in  any  initance 
■defective.  In  time  of  war,  indeed,  fome  little  relaxation 
from  that  ftrictnefs  which  ought  to  obtain  where  candidates 
are  abundant,  mult  be  admitted;  but  fuch  Ihould  be  under 
certain  circumftances  only.  It  is  a fadt  that,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a war,  when  many  regiments  are  difoanded, 
thofe  who  return  to  their  homes  are  rarely  able  to  obtain 
a livelihood,  owing  to  their  having  been  reduced  greatly, 
in  regard  to  their  phyfical  powers,  by  the  fatigues'  and 
hardihips  attendant  upon  a profeffion  to  which  their  confti- 
tutions  were  unequal,  and  wherein  they  would  not  have 
been  admitted,  but  from  the  abfolute  necellity  exifting 
during  times  of  emergency  ; when  any  human  being  becomes 
acceptable  !'  The  fervices  demanded  of  a foot-foldier  are 
fevere  indeed  ; efpeeially  in  the  regiments  of  artillery.  In 
that  highly  refpedable  corps,  much  circumfpedxion  is  ufed 
in  the  feledlion  of  recruits,  as  well  as  in  their  lubfequent 
training  ; it  being  peremptorily  necelfary,  that  every  indivi- 
dual, befides  pofteffing  the  proper  ifature,  form,  and  confti- 
tution,  Ihould  be  active  and  intelligent,  fince  on  the  prefence 
of  mind,  ingenuity,  and  profefuonal  Ikill  of  the  artillerift, 
though  of  the  loweft  ranks,  the  molt  important  confequences 
have  •often  been  found  to  depend. 

The  pay  of  a foot-foldier  correfponds  with  the  rank  of 
the  corps,  or  branch  of  the  fervice,  in  which  he  may  ferve. 
In  the  artillery  it  amounts  to  i s.  3 $d.  per  diem  ; in  the  foot- 
guards  to  ix.  id. ; and  in  regiments  of  the  line  to  is.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  they  are  ferved  with  bread,  in  a very 
liberal  proportion,  and  experience  many  little  indulgences, 
efpeeially  in  being  fupplied  by  publicans,  See.  on  whom 
they  may  be  billetted,  with  beer  and  victuals  at  fixed  rates, 
fuch  as  oceafion  their  room,  rather  than  their  company,  to 
be  a deilderatum  with  their  holts. 

Formerly  every  foot-foldier  was  armed  cap-a-pee  ; but  it 
being  foon  perceived  that  one  efficient  implement,  well 
handled,  was  far  fuperior  to  that  variety  which  at  leaft 
encumbered,  if  it  did  not  diftrail  the  attention  of  the  in- 
dividual bearing  the  motley  armour,  the  weapo.ns  ufed  by 
foot-foldiers  are  now  confined  to  the  mu  fleet  and  bayonet  ; 
which  may  not  improperly  be  confidered  as  but  one.  The 
only  cafe  in  which  a fword  feems  admiffible  is  in  rifle  corps; 
wherein,  from  the  want  of  an  efficient  bayonet,  forne  fuch 
defence  againlt  an  enemy  coming  to  dole  quarters  is  ablo- 
lutely  necelfary. 

Foot,  in  Mining,  fignifies  to  reach  the  bottom  of  a 
ftratum  ; thus  to  “ foot  a coal,”  is  to  link  a fhaft  through 
it  to  its  under  ftratum  or  floor. 

Foot  of  the  eye’s  director,  in  Perfpective,  is  that  point 
in  the  directing  line  made  by  a vertical  plane  palling  through 
the  eye  and  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

• Foot  of -the  vertical  line,  is  that  point  in  the  interfering 
line,  made  by  a vertical  plane  puffing  through  the  eye  and 
t-lie  centre  of  the  picture. 

Fqq  r,  it*  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  denotes  a.  metre. 
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or  meafu re,  campofei!  of  a certain  number  of  long  and  fhort 
fyllahles.  0 

. T^e  l'por)dee,  iambic,  trochee,  and  pyrrhic,  arc  difylla- 
bic  feet  ; i.  e.  they  confift  of  two  fyllabies  each  ; thedaftyl,  • 
anapftie,  moloflus,  tribrach,  bacchius,  antibacchius,  amphi-. 
brachyg,  and  creticus,  are  trify liable,  or  confift  of  three: 
lyllables  each  ; the  proceleufmaticus,  chorianibus,  and 
epitnte,  are  quadrifyllabic,  or  compofed  of  four  fyllabies.  . 
See  eacu  under  its  proper  head.  Spondee,  Iambic, 
See. 

i here  are  alio  other  feet,  invented  by  grammarians,  of 
five,  hx,  or  more  fyllabies;  but  they  are  not  worth  the  * 
reciting. 

Hexameter  verfes  confift  of  fix  feet;  pentameters,  only 
of  live.  ’ 

A mot  in  poetry  feems  to  referable  a bar  in  mufic.  ‘ 
A trine  among  the  ancients  was  a portion  of  that  foot  or 
)ai  » 33  with  us  a bar  is  divided  into  accented  and  unac- 
cented parts.  “ Modern  mufic,  fays  Mr.  Harris,  Difc.  on  ; 
Muk  Paint,  and  Poet,  p 73,  1 ft  edit,  has  many  different - 
wagths  of  notes  in  common  ufe,  all  which  may  be  infinitely 
compounded,  even  in  any  one  time  or  meafure..  Poetry,  .< 
on  tne  other  hand,  has  but  two  lengths  or  quantities,  a 
long  fy  11  able  and  a fhort,  which  is  its  half  ;‘  and  all  the  » 
variety  of  verfe  arifes  from  fuch  feet  and  metres,  as  thefe 
two  fpeciesof  fyllabies,  by  being  compounded,  can  be  made 
to  piocluce.  ’ What  is  here  faid  of  verfe,  is  equally  appli- 
cable  to  ancient  mufic,  which  was  llriftly  confined  to  verfe; 
and  it  feems  as  if  whole  pages  could-  not  place  the  difference  be-  ' 
tween  the  rhythm  of  ancient  and  modem  mufic,  in  a clearer 
point  of  view.  See  Trine,  Rhvth  m.  Accent,  andTAcr. 
Beating  time  with  the  foot,  fee  Arsis  and  Thesis,  and 
Notation  of  Poetical  Feet  in  Greek  and  Latin  verle.  The' 
different  meafures  of  poetry  being  called  feet,  the  Greeks 
called  ibropxupo.  a kind  of  poetry  compofed,  not  only  to  be 
lung  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  citharas,  but.  to  be  . danced 
at  the  fame  time.  The  Italian  term  ballata,  the  French' 
ballade,  and  the  Englifh  word  ballad,-  had  -formerly  the 
fame  import ; implying  feverally  a fong,-  the  melody  of 
which  was  to  regulate  the  time  of  a dance..  And  the  dif-. 
ferent  meafures  of  poetry  being  called  feet,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  fuggefts  an  idea  that  dancing,  if  not  ' 
anterior  to  poetry  and  muiic,  had  a very  early  andlntimate 
connection  with  them  both.  The  poet  Simonides  defined 
poetry  an  eloquent  dance : and  dancing,,  a filent  poetry. ■ 

Foot,  Even  and  odd,  par  and  impar.  In -poetry1;’, and 
particularly  in  iambic  verfes,  feet  are*der.Omir,ated  odd  and 
even,  in  refpeCI  of  their  fituaticm  in  the  verfe.  Thus,  the’  ’• 
drft,  third,  and  fifth,  foot  of  the  verfe*  are  uneven;  be-, 
crude  thofe  numbers  are  not  capable  of  being  divided  into* 
two  equal  parts.  °.  . ■■  . 

in  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  iambic  verfes,  which  pre-' 
vailed  therein,  only  allowed  uneven  feet  to  the  fpondees  • 

10  that  the  fecond,  the  fourth,  and  iixth  feet,  were  to  be’ 
iambics,  becaufe  they  were  even.  This  regular  rhixtnre  of 
fpondees  in  the  uneven  feet  rendered  the  verfe  the  mior 
folemn  and  noble.  ; 

The  comic  poets',  the  better  to  difguife  their  verfe,.  ah^ 
make  it  more  like  profe,  took  the  contrary  courfe";  putting 
fpondees  where  the  tragic  poets,  wouid.  only  have  allowed, 
iambics.  * ' ' .'fP 

Foot  is  alfo  a long  meafure,  con  filling  ox  t^-elyq  inches. 

1 he  foot  long  is  divided  into  twelve  inches,  and  the  iuciv 
into  barley-corns.  Thus  the'Englifh.  ftandard  Foot  Hi 
Ed  w.  I ) is  = 12  lineal  Englifu  inches,  = 36  barley-corns, 

= 16  digits,  = 4 palms,  =?  3 hands,  = j nails,  ^=.,,14. 

^ " * fpan^, 
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fpans,  = ,,.5'  G^Mlgm™*****  “ **  °f 

lio  tea  *ta,  and  the  di- 

*#£&£«*  f°«'. « - d<”  !2 

a?9t®4Cfq»r&Sfa»d.h«  glazier’s  foot  in  Scotlaad 

is  = 64  fquare  Scotch  inches  meafure  in  all  the 

The  cubic,  or  folid  foot  is  tue  1a  = 

metres  or  fteies  ot  i r<c  hnzths  in  different  countries. 
The  oot ..  oEdri Terent  eogtl as  a„d 

of  the  Capitol  confifted  ot 

hufp'alS  to  eleven  inches  and  i^en tenths  Enghfir , 

l tie  -Calls  o W1JJ  be  as  follow  : 

or  into  twelve  lines,  the  other  e F.  Inch.  Li. 


Mr.  Raper,  who  has  induftrioufly  colledlea  a variety  ot 
authorities  relating  to  the  meafure  of  the  old  Roman  foot, 
determines  the  mean  to  be  nearly  968  thoufandth  parts  ot 
the  London  foot.  And  by  an  examination  of  the  ancient 
Roman  buildings  in  Defgodetz’s  Edifices  Antiques  de 
Rome,  Paris,  1682,  he  concludes,  that  the  Roman  foot 
before  the  reign  of  Titus  exceeded  9;o  parts  in  loop  ot  the 
London  foot  ; and  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Dioclehau 
fell  fliort  of  9 65.  Phil.  Traaf.  vol.  li.  art.  69.  p.  774* 

&C.  , v 

The  Paris  foot  being  fuppofed  to  contain  1440  parts,  the. 
rell  will  be  as  follow  : 
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Paris  foot,  by  Dr,  Bernard 
Paris  foot,  by  Graham,  from 
the  meafure  of  half  the  toi 
of  the  Chatelet,  the  toile 

containing  fix  Paris  feet 
By  Monnier,  from  the  lame 

data  ’ 

From  both  thefe  it  may  be 

fixed  at  - * . 

Amfterdam  - - F_°_ot 

Antwerp 
Dort  ” ' 

Rhinland,  or  Leyden 

Lorraia 

Mechlin 

Middleburgh 

Straiburgh 

Bremen 

Oologn  - ~ 

Frajickfort  on  the  Mayn 
Spar.ifli 


role  do 
Ionian 
Sonoma, 
vlantua.  ’ 

/(enice  " 

Qant.ziek 

Copenhagen 

Prague 

Riga  - * _ 

Turin 

The  Greek  " 

Old  Roman  - 
Roman  foot,  from  the  monu- 
ment of  Coffutms  m Rome, 
by' Greaves  - - ' 

Vrom  the  monument  of  Sta- 
t-ilius,  b.y  the  fame  - - 

fff  Villalpandus,  deduced 

fr ©3J,  the  eong-ius  of  Vefpa&an 
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In  Scotland,  this  meafure  of  length,  though  confiding; 
of  twelve  inches,  exceeds  the  Engliih  foot,  fo  that  185  of 
the  former  is  equal  to  186  of  the  latter.  Accordingly  the 
Scotch  foot  = 12  Scotch  inches,  = i2rV  Engliih  inches, 
according  to  fome,  and  1 2 ^ Engliih  inches  according  to 
others.  The  glazier’s  foot  in  Scotland  = 8 Scotch 
inches.  For  a further  account  of  tihe  foot,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  its  proportions  in  different  countries,  fee 
Measure. 

Foot -bank,  or  foot-Jlep , in  Fortification.  See  Ban- 
quette. . „ r . r n . 

Foot  -pace,  in  Architecture , is  a fiat  fpace  m lome  hairs 
in  Head  of  winders,  always  lituated  between  the  ftarting  place 

and  the  landing.  . , . 

When  the  foot-pace  occupies  one  quarter  or  a revolution 
at  the  turning  it  is  called  a quarter  pace  : and  if  it  occupy 
half  a revolution,  it  is  called  a half  pace. 

Foot-paces  are  introduced  in  older  to  fave  the  expence 
of  winders,  and  to  give  reft  to  the  afeendant  in  advancing 

up  ftair3.  . . „ n. 

Foot  of  the  forejf,  pes.  farefla.,.  m our  Ancient  Lujloms > 
contained  18  inches ; or  i£  of  the  common  foot. 

44  Notandnm  eft,  quod  pes  forefts  ulitatus  tempore  Ric. 
Ovfell,  in  arrentatione  vaftorum,  faftus  eft,  fignatus  et 
fculptus  in  pariete  cancells  ecclefis  de  Edwynfton.e,  et  in 
ecclefia  Beats  Maris  de  Nottingham  : Et  diftus  pes  con- 
tinet  in  lqngitudine  o&odeeim  pollices,  & c.”  Ex  Regift. 
Abb.  de  Novo.  Loco  in  Com.  Nott. 

Foot,  Fore.  See  Fore  -foot. 

Foot  ■"eld  was  an  ancient  amercement,  for  cutting  out 
the  balls"’  of  the  feet  of  great  dogs  in  the  foreft  ; to  pre- 
vent their  running  after  the  king’s  deer. 

YooT-guards.  See  Guards. 

Foot -hooks,  in  a Ship..  See  Futtocks. 

Foot,  Horary.  See  Univerfa!  Measure. 

YooT-htfies,  among  Gardeners , are  the  Ihort  heads  out 
of  which  flowers  grow.  See  Cal^x,. 

FooT-imw,  in  Engineer)’,  are  pieces  of  iron  plate,  which 
the  navigators  or  canal-diggers  tye  on  to  that  part  of  the 
foie  of  their  Ihoes  which  ftrikes  the  top  of  their  fpade  or 
grafting-tool,  in  digging  hard  foil.  See  Canal.  ^ ^ 
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Foot  of  a fall,  denotes  the  lower  edge  or  bottom; 

Foor-/fw/,  an  inftrument  which  ferves  to  do  the  office 
both  of  a level,  a fquare,  and  a foot  rule. 

The  foot-level,  reprefented  Plate  IV.  Surveying,  Jig:  I. 
confifts  of  two  branches,  about  an  inch  broad ; opening 
and  (hutting  like  a two-foot  rule. 

Thefe  branches  are  hollowed  half  way  up  the  fide  of  each 
to  receive  a kind  of  tongue,  or  thin  piece  of  brafs,  which 
is  faftened  to  one  of  them,  by  means  whereof  the  branches 
may  be  flint  clofe  together.  The  ufe  of  this  tongue  is  fuch, 
that  when  the  end  of  it  is  placed  in  the  branch  it  is  not 
faftened  to,  where  there  is  a pin  that  holds  it,  the  two 
branches  will  (land  at  right  angles  ; to  the  head  of  the  in- 
ftrument  is  likewile  added  a fquare  piece  of  brafs  ; by  means 
whereof  it  does  the  office  of  a fquare.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  angle  of  the  faid  piece  of  brafs  is  a little  hole,  wherein 
is  faftened  a line  with  the  plummet ; which  falling  on  a per- 
pendicular line  drawn  on  the  tongue,  (hews  whether  any 
thing  the  inftrument  is  applied  to  be  level  or  not.  See 
Level. 

Foot,  lieutenant-colonel  of.  See  Lieutenant. 

Yoor-rule.  See  Rule. 

Foot -ropes,  are  thole  to  which  the  foot  of  the  fail  is 
fewed.  They  are  alfo  the  lame  with  the  horfes  of  the 
yards.  See  Horse. 

Foot -tua/eing  denotes  the  whole  infide  planks  or  lining 
of  a (hip,  ufed  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  ballalt  or  cargo 
from  falling  between  the  floor-timbers. 

Foot -halt,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  the  name  of  an  affec- 
tion in  the  foot  of  the  flieep,  which  does  not  yet  feem  to  be 
well  underftood.  It  (hould  be  well  cleaned  from  all  forts  of 
dirt,  and  kept  tied  up  with  fome  difeutient  application.  See 
Sheep. 

Foot  -paths,  the  walks,  paths,  or  other  tracks  which  are 
made  in  fields,  by  walking  through  them  when  the  land  is 
under  the  plough,  or  (hut  up  for  the  purpofe  of  hay  or 
pafture  ; alfo  the  walks  on  the  fides  of  public  roads  formed 
for  foot  paffengers.  In  the  former  cafes  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  highly  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the  farmer,  from 
the  mifehief  that  is  done  in  palling  them  by  tearing  up  or 
beating  down  different  forts  of  crops. 

Foot  -plough,  in  Agriculture,  a name  formerly  much 
ufed  to  fignify  a kind  of  fwing  plough. 

Fooir  -rot,  in  Rural  Economy,  an  affeftion  or  diforder  in 
the  feet  of  fheep.  It  moftly  commences  between  the  claws 
of  the  fore-feet,  with  a flight  inflammation  and  fwelling.  In 
this  way  the  flieep  becomes  lame,  and  fome  moifture  oozes 
out  between  the  claws,  which  has  a highly  difgufting  (mell  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  difeafe  becomes  more  inveterate,  it 
gets  under  the  hoof,  producing  proud  flefli.  It  has  been 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  infectious,  on  account  of.  its 
fpreadingwitb  fuch  rapidity  when  not  promptly  removed. 
Moll  of  the  long  woolled  and  Merino  breeds  of  flieep,  are 
faid  to  be  very  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe ; but  other  forts  of  Iheep 
are  likewife  found  to  frequently  fuffer  from  it. 

In. its  removal,  the  part  affefted  fhould  ba  pared  and  well 
cleaned  without  touching  the  quick,  and  then  a cauftic  fo- 
lution  of  the  following  kind  dropped  upon  it,  the  foot  be- 
ing kept  well  wrapped  up  from  the  dirt.  Two  ounces  of 
blue  vitriol,  the  lame  quantity  of  roach  alum,  and  one 
ounce  of  verdigris,  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  muriated 
cuickfiiver,  fhould  ba  diffolved  in  a quart  of  good  diflilled 
vinegar.  But  there  are  many  who  make  ufe  of  butter  of 
antimony,  applying  it  to  the  part  by  means  of  an  iron 
Ik  ewer,  after  being  pared  in  the  manner  ftated  abovei  It 
j;  faid  to  bo  a very  effeftual  remedy  in  this  affeftion 

It  is  always  a proper  precaution  to  foparate  the  lhaep  that 


are  thus  affefted  from  the  reft  of  the  flock.  And  it  has  been 
Hated  that  the  change  of  the  (heep  into  a more  fliorc  dry 
pafture,  is  of  great  ufe  in  obviating  the  complaint.  See 
Sheep. 

Foot  trenches,  in  Agriculture , a term  fometimes  employ- 
ed to  fignify  fmall  fuperficial  drains  not  more  than  a foot  in 
width. 

FOOTA,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  near  the 
fource  of  the  Gambia.  N.  lat.  io°  to  u°.  W.long.  jg? 

to  11°. 

Foota  Torra,  a country  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  N.  of  Woolly,  and  N.W.  of 
Bondou. 

FOOTE,  Samuel,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Englifii 
comedian  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  1717  at 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  where  his  father  was  in  the  cammilfion 
of  the  peace.  He  received  his  education  at  Worceiler  col- 
fog6 /.Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Temple.  But:dif«- 
liking  the  dry  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  ftage,  and  made  his  lirll  debut  in  the  character  of  Othel- 
1°,  in  the  Moor  of  Venice.  He  opened  on  his  own  account, 
in  1747,  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  apiece 
written  by  himfelf,  entitled  “ The  Diverfions  of  the  Morn- 
ing.” The  next  feafon  he  fucceeded  beyond  his  expefta- 
tions,  by  the  favourable  reception  of  another  of  his  own  - 
compofitions,  “ An  Auftion  of  Pictures  in  which  lie 
holds  up  to  the  mirror  of  ridicule  many  of  the  molt  diftin— 
guiftied  charafters  of  the  time.  During  this  perjod,  he 
continued  to  perform  fome  of  the  principal  comic  charac- 
ters at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  theatres.  Having, 
in  a hunting  party  with  the  duke  of  York,  the  misfortune 
to  fall  from  his  horfe,  by  which  he  fraftured  his  leg,  and 
was  con  (trained  to  fuffer  amputation  ; the  duke  fo  far  fym- 
pathized  with  his  lofs,  as  to  procure  him  a’patent  for  life  to 
aft  comedies  at  the  Haymarket,  annually  from  the  15th  of 
May  to  the  15th  of  September;  on  which  occafion,  in 
1766,  he  coniiderably  enlarged  the  theatre.  In  a piece 
which  he  brought  out  in  1776,  he  made  a moft  pointed 
attack  on  the  duchefs  of  Kingfton’s  charafter,  which  made 
him  many  enemies,  who  cruelly  retaliated  upon  him  by 
charging  him  with  an  unnatural  crime  ; and  though  he  was 
honourably  acquitted  of  the  offence,  yet  the  ftigma  on  his 
fame  made  fuch  a deep  impreifion  on  his  mind  as  to  impair 
his  health  ; and  ho  was  feized  with  a paralytic  affeftion,. 
which  terminated  fatally.  Previous  to  that  event,  he  had 
determined  on  quitting  England,  and  fpending  the  remain- 
der of  hisd;ys  in  France  ; but  died  fuddenlyr  at  Dover,,  on 
his  way  thither,  Oftoher  22,  1777.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a prefentimentof  his  death,  in  which  he  was  not  difap- 
pointed.  Prior  to  his  departure  for  the  continent,  he 
viewed  attentively  the  portrait  of  his  friend,  Wefton,  a cele- 
brated aftor,  which  he  kept  in  his  cabinet,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  was  heard  to  exclaim  “ Poor  Wefton  1”  and  to 
add  in  the  fame  tone  of  dejeftion  ; “ in  a,  fhort  time  others 
fhall  fay',. poor  Foote  !”  Hiscremains  were  buried  in  Weft* 
minfter  abbey.  In  him  the  nation  loft  an  aftor  of  fine  ima-- 
ginatifxn,  and  a- favourite  of  nature.  As-  a writer,  he  pol- 
feffed  a fundiof  wit,  and  avail  aptitude  to  feize  and  improve 
the  ridiculous ; but  took  unwarrantable  liberties  in  expoiing 
the’ natural  failings  or  peculiarities  of  manners  in  living  cha« 
rafters.  So  little  did  he  attend  to  method  in  compvfuion, 
that  it  is  faid  he  could,  never  form  a regular  plan,  or  wind 
up  properly  a plot.  His.  pieces  are  principally  farces,  on 
farci-comedies,  which  from  their  wifiaud. point,  have  procur- 
ed for  him  the  title  of  the  Englijb  Arijlophanes . Of  thefe, 
twenty  with  his  name  axe  publiihed  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Comic.  Theatre,”  three  yuIs.  i2mo.  crat  of  which  it  has 
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been  obferved  that  the  “ Young  Hypocrite”  is  the 
only  one  wholly  of  his  own  compofition.  See  Bio- 
graphica  Dramatics,  and  Cooke’s  Memoirs  of  Samuel 
Foote. 

FOP,  probably  derived  from  the  vappa  of  Horace,  ap- 
plied iu  the  firff  fatire  of  his  firft  book  to  the  wild  and  ex- 
travagant Ntevius,  is  ufed  among  us  to  denote  a perfon  who 
cultivates  a regard  to  adventitious  ornament  and  beauty  to 
exetfs. 

FOPPENS,  John  Francis,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Flemifh  divine,  was  born  about  the  year  1689.  Ofhis  ear- 
ly life  no  particulars  have  been  recorded.  He  was  one  of 
the  profeffors  of  theology  at  Louvain,  obtained  preferment 
in  the  church,  and  high  refpeft  from  his  contemporaries  on 
account  of  his  erudition  and  virtues.  He  was  author  of 
“ Bibliotheca  Belgica,”  in  two  vols.  4to.  1739.  He  puh- 
liflred  a new  edition  of  Mirreus’s  “ Opera  Hillorica  et  Diplo- 
matica,”  with  notes  and  tables  in  two  volumes  folio.  He 
was  likewife  author  of  “ Hilloria  Epifcopatus  Antwerpien- 
iis  “ Hiiloria  Epifcopatus  SyFeeducencis  ;”and  “ Chro- 
nologia  Sacra  Epifcoporam  Belgii  ab  anno  1561,  ad  annum 
1761,”  1 21T10.  a work  in  verfe  with  hiftorical  notes.  Fie 
died  in  1761,  in  the  Lventy-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

FORA,  in  Geography , a river  of  N;p’es,  which  runs 
in  o the  Adriatic.  N.  lat,  420  26'.  E.  long.  14°. 

FORABOSCO,  Girolamo,  in  Biography,  a painter, 
who  praftifed  the  art  both  in  hiftory  and  portraiture,  but 
principally  the  latter,  and  that  with  contiderable  fuccefs. 
He  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  1600,  but  the  pre- 
cife  time  is  not  known.  The  principal  feene  of  his  exertions 
. was  Venice,  where  many  of  his  performances  are  Hill  pre- 
ferred ; particularly  portraits  of  the  Doge  Contarini,  painted 
in  1 655,  and  of  the  Doge  Pefaro  in  1659.  His  moil  juft  cha- 
raftenftics  are  natural  and  brilliant  colouring,  and  freedom 
of  execution.  The  period  of  his  death  is  alike  unknown 
•with  that  of  his  birth. 

FORADADA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, near  the  ifland  of  Majorca,  where  the  fon  of  the 
king  of  Ar  agon  lorm.rly  erefted  a college  for  t!  e puvpole 
of  i.iftrufting  fome  Francifcan  monks  in  the  Arabic  language, 
for  converting  the  Moors. 

FQRAGE.  See  Forrage. 

FORAMEN,  in  Jin  < tomy , a hole.  The  term  is  em- 
ployed moftly  in  the  fkeleton,  and  is  applied  to  the  open- 
•in.gs  which  penetrate  a bone.  It  is  ufed,  therefore,  mod 
•commonly  in,  the  head,  as  the  apertures  are  mod  numerous 
there.  A complete  lid  of  the  foramina  of  the  head  is  fub- 
joined  to  the  article  Cranium. 

Foramen  Commune  anterius  and  pojh  rius,  are  two  open- 
ings- in  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

• Foramen  Epiploic  mn,  an  .opening  that  leads  into  the  ca- 
vitvof  t he  great  omentum.  See  Ep  1 p loon. 

Foramen  of  Monro,  a name  given  to  a flit-like  paffage 
leafing  from  the  lateral  ventricle  through  the  foramen  com- 
mune anterius  to  the  thi  d ventricle  of  the  brain  ; which 
Dr.  Monro  did  not  difeover.  See  Brain’. 

• Foramen  Ovale,  of  the  heart ; a paiTage  of  communi- 
cation in  the  foetus,  between  the  two  auricles.  See 
Heart. 

Foramen,  i n Natural  ffjiory  ,isa  termapplied  totheaper- 
tures  obfervable  in  fome  fpecies  of  echini,  diftinft  from  the 
mouth  and  vent : in  the  compreffed  or  flat  echini  they  are 
often  large  pervious  holes,  formed  by  the  local' coalefcence 
of  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  (hell,  and  are  from  two  to  f.x 
in  number.  .. 

FQRAMINULENTUS,  Tracts  'SpIralA,  ' in 
Anatomy,  a part  of  the  external  fiirfae:  of  the  cochlea,  per- 


forsted  by  very  numerous  fmall  openings-  for  tranfmittlhg 
the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Sec  Ear. 

FORBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  didrift  of  Sarreguemines  5*7  miles  N.Wi  of  it.  The1 
place  contains  1,715,  and  the  canton  9,472  inhabitants,- 
on  a territory  of  21 2^  kiliometres,  in  25  communes. 

FORBES,  Patrick,  in  Biography,  was  bonr-iu  the 
year  1564.  He  was  one  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  under  the 
title  of  lard  of  Corfe,  and  baron  of  O’Neil  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen.  He  was  educated  partly  at  Aberdeen,  and  part- 
ly at  St.  Andrew’s.  When  he  was  able  to  take  an  aftive 
partin  the  bufinefsof  life,  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land were  in  a date  of  great  confufion,  and  he  Icon  made 
himlelf  confpicuous  by  the  encouragement  which  he  held 
out  to  able  and  pious  rniniders,  and  by  the  indruftions 
which,  notwithftanding  his  being  a layman,  he  perfonally 
delivered  to  the  people.  FIc  was  alfo  well  known  by  the 
conferences  which  he  held  for  the  converflon  of  the  papills, 
who  would  hear  nothing  from  the  pulpit.  Such  fervices,  in 
behalf  of  the  protedant’eaufe,  were  not  unnoticed  or  for- 
gotten in  times  of  difficulty,  and  he  was  repeatedly  urged, 
by  perfons  of  high  rank  in  the  church  and  date,  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  the  minidry.  After  much  hefitation  on  his 
part,  he  was,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  ordained 
prefbyter,  and  admitted  minifter  of  Keith,  where  he  dif- 
charged  the  padoral  funftioiis  with  great  acceptability  and 
applaufe.  In  1618,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  the 
fee  of  Aberdeen,  which  he  accepted,  though  it  is  faid,  with 
much  real  and  unaffefted  relnftance.  Fits  zeal  was  equal 
to  the  difeharge  of  the  mod  important  and  extenfive 
duty,  but  he  did  not  well  underhand  the  principles  of  tole- 
ration, which  are  alfo  the  principles  of  pure  Chriftianity. 
Fie  joined  his  brethren  in  infringing  on  the,  rights  of  thofe 
who  were  attached  to  particular  ceremonies,  by  enjoining 
certain  observances  relative  to  the  reception  of  the  eucharid, 
and  other  matters  to  which  they  could  not  confeientioufly 
conform.  He  was  not,  however,  a perfecutor,  and  fcorned 
to  make  ufe  of  vigorous  meafures  to  carry  his  point.  Some 
time  after  his  promotion  to  tlie  bifhopric  he  was  elefted 
chancellor  of  the  univevfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  under  his  fu- 
peti-ntendance  and  patronage  that  feat  of  learning  rofe  ts 
confiderable  didinftion  ; he  repaired  and  ornamented  the 
buildings,  increafed  the  library  of  the  univerfity,  revived 
the  feveral  profefforfhips  of  divinity,  canon  law,  and  phyfle, 
and  procured,  by  his  influence,  a new  profefforfhrp  of  divi- 
nity. The  good  bifhop  lived  1 >ng  enough  to  be  amply  re- 
paid for  all  his  attention  and  liberality,  by  the  number  of 
able  and  worthy  men  who  were  educated  there.  Fie  died 
in  1635,  being  in  his  feventy-firfl  year,  leaving  behind  him  a 
£;  Commentary  on  the  Revelations,”  which  was  printed  in 
1613  : and  a work  entitled  f£  Exercitationes  de  verbo  Dei, 
ef  Differtationes  de  verfionibus  verr-aculis.”  In  his  conduft 
as  a bifliop,  he  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  influenced 
by  an  honefb  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  charafter 
which  lie  had  affumed,  and  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  belt 
means  of  promoting  the  interefts  of  piety  and  virtue.  If, 
at  any  time,  he  erred  in  the  means  of  doing  good,  it  was  an 
error  of  judgment,  and  he  is  faid  by  bifhop  Burnet  to  have 
“ greatly  allayed,  and  almoft  conquered,  not  only  the-dif- 
1 tempered  -judgments,  but  the  perverfe  ami  turbulent  hu- 
mours of  divers  perfons  in  his  dioccfe.”  He  was  careful 
fff'the 'choice  of  clergymen,  and  was  anxious  to  make  pro- 
viflon'for  their  fupport,  and  that  of  their  fucceffors.  He 
was  vigilant  and  ft  rift  in-examining  candidates-  for  orders, 
and  frcquenflyvifitfld  bis  diocefe  toienquire  into  the  conduft 
of  thofe  who  exercifed  the  important  office  of  miniflers  of 

religioa. 
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feligion.  In  his  vifitations  he  proceeded  without  pomp,  at- 
tended  by  a Tingle  fervant,  that  he  might  he  more  readily 
informed  of  what  belonged  to  his  care.  He  would  fre- 
quently attend  the  fermons  of  his  clergy,  in  fuch  a way  as 
to  excite  no  fufpicion  that  he  was  more  than  a common 
hearer,  to  afeertain  their  ufual  ftrain  of  preaching,  and  af- 
ter fervice  he  would  encourage  or  admonifh  the  minifter,  as 
he  Ihould  judge  proper.  Biog.  Brit. 

Forbes,  John,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen about  the  year.  1593,  where  he  was  chiefly  educated, 
but  he  made  choice  of  Heidelberg  as  the  place  to  finifh  his 
ftudies  under  the  celebrated  David  Pareus.  Before  he  re- 
turned  to  his  native  country,  he  vifited  other  German  uni- 
verfities,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  of  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  ufually  connected 
with  theological  pui-fuits.  His  great  [earning  excited  the 
attention  of  Burnet,  who  fays,  that  perhaps  he  was  excel- 
led by  none  of  that  age.  At  Aberdeen  he  was  appointed 
to  the  new  profefforfhip  of  divinity  which  his  father  had 
been  the  means-of  eftablifhing,  and  difeharged  the  duties 
connefced  with  the  office  with  great  reputation,  till  he  was 
deprived  of  it  by  the  prefb.yterian  party  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Being  determined  not  to  abandon  the  epifcopal 
principles,  he  fought  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  wrote  his 
“ Hiftorico-Theological  Inftitutio.ps,”  which  conftituted 
a moft  learned  and  valuable  work  of  the  kind.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland  he  retired  to  his  eftate  of  Corfe,  where 
he  fpent  his  time  in  making  additions  and  improvements  to 
his  “ Inftitutious,”  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  pub- 
lifh.  He  died  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  Befides  the  work  al- 
ready referred  to,  he  was  author  of  “ Irenicum  Amatoribus 
Veritatis  et  Pacis  in  Ecclefia  Scoticana,”  “ Annotations”  to 
a Latin  tranflation  of  his  father’s  Commentary  upon  the 
Apocalypfe,  “ Ten  books  of  Moral  Theology,”  which 
were  all  colledted  and  publilhed  in  two  vols.  folio  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1703. 

Forbes,  William,  the  firft  bifnop  of  Edinburgh,  was 
born  in  the  year  1585.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen, 
the  place  which  gave  him  birth  ; and  fo  diftinguifhed  were 
his  abilities,  that  lie  was  very  foon  appointed  profeffor  of 
logic  in  the  new  inftitution  of  Marifchal  college,  and  dif- 
eharged the  duties  of  the  place  with  much  fuccefs  and  high 
reputation.  After  this  he  fpent  four  years  in  the  ftndy  of 
divinity,  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  Hebrew,  at  different 
German  univerfities.  From  thence  be  went  to  Leyden, 
where  he  obtained  the  efteem  and  friend fhip  of  Scaliger, 
Grot  ins,  Voffius,  and  the  other  learned  men  of  that  uni- 
verfity.  From  Holland  he  palled  to  England,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Hebrew  profeffor  of  Oxford.  His  health  foon 
required  him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  where  he  be- 
came celebrated  as  a preacher;  and  when  king  James,  in 
concurrence  with  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  haul  deter- 
mined that  the  manner  of  conferring  academical  honours 
Ihould  be  reftored  to  the  ancient  courfe,  Mr.  Forbes  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  dofftor  of  divinity.  The  exer- 
tions of  public  fpeaking  being. more  than  his  conftitution 
could  bear,  he  refigned  the  minifterial  duties,  and  was 
nominated,  to  the  poll  of  principal  of  Marifchal  college  ; 
and  almolt  immediately  afterwards  he  was  created  dean  of 
th,e  faculty  .of  theology,  and  made  redfor  of  the  univerfity. 
He  next  accepted,  though  not  without  reluricance,  of  an 
invitation  to  Edinburgh  ; but  the  fentiments  of  the  people 
were  fo  difeordant  from  thofe  which  he  held  on  fubjed'ts  of 
church  government  and  difeiphne,  that  his  popularity^  and 
pfefulnefs  foon  declined.  Fie  accordingly  refigned.  his 
charge,  and  returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  the  fentiments  of 
the  clergy  and  people  were  more  congenial  with  hj&  own. 


In  1 633,  when  Charles  I.  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh,  Ur. 
Forbes  was  appointed  to  preach  before  him  : the  monarch 
was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his  fervices,  that"  he  cfe-ated  a 
new  fee,  viz.  that  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  make  Forbes 
a prelate.  This  honour,  which  was  ill  rehfhed  by  the 
people,  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  being  cut  off  by  a fever  in 
1634,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  within  three 
months  of  Ins  confecration.  Fie  fpent  Ins  life  in  endeavour- 
ing to  effedt  peace  and  union  among  Chriftians ; and,  after 
his  death,  a treatife  of  his  was  publifhed,  entitled,  “ Con- 
fiderationes  modeltae  et  pacificatie  Controverfiarum  de  Jufli- 
ficatione,  &c.”  According  to  bifhop  Burnet,  he  was  “ a 
great  and  fublime  divine,  who  preached  with  fo  much  zeal 
and  ardour,  that,  frequently  forgetting  the  meafure  of  time, 
he  continued  his  fermons  for  two  or  three  hours.”  Biog. 
Brit. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  a celebrated  lawyer,  and  diftin- 
guifhed judge,  commonly  called  lord  Forbes,  was'the 
younger  fon  of  a refpeftable  family  at  Culloden,  in  the  (hire 
of  Invernefs,  born  in  the  year  1685.  Flis  natural  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  the  army  ; but  his  friends  difeovering  a fu- 
periority  of  genius,  advifed  him  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  ftudy  of  literature,  in  which  he  made  a confiderable 
progrefs.  The  narrow  circumftances  of  a fecond  brother 
induced  him  to  confult  with  himfelf  on  the  moft  probable 
means  of  railing  a fortune,  and  fupporting  the  ertdit  and 
reputation  of  his  family.  Prudence  quickly  pointed  to  the 
profefiion  of  law  ; and  having  been  admitted  to  the  Scottifii 
bar,  he  loon  obtained  great  and  merited  encouragement  ; 
but  where  he  never  proftituted  that  nervous  and  perfuafive 
eloquence,  for  which  he  was  notable,  to  fupport  an  illegal 
or  litigious  caufe.  For  even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  when 
ftraitened  as  to  pecuniary  circumftances,  he  had  laid  down 
as  one  rule  for  the  diredtion  of  Iris  conduct,  a generous  con- 
tempt of  money  ; a maxim  he  conceived  effentiai  to  the 
formation  of  what  he  conftantly  afpired  to,  an  nnblemifhed 
character.  By  noble  means  like  thefe  he  foon  became  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed,  and  rofe  to  the  higheft  honours  of  his 
profefiion.  In  1717,  he  was  appointed  the  king’s  folicitor- 
general  for  Scotland,  and  foon  after  unanimoufiy  eledted  to 
reprefent  that  country  in  the  Briti fli  fenate  ; a truft  he  dif- 
eharged with  fo  much  honour  and  fidelity,  as  to  obtain  the 
thanks  of  his  conftituents,  and  the  favour  of  his  fovereign  ; 
who  nominated  him,  in  the  year  1725,  to  the' dignified 
office  of  lord-advocate.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  ufe- 
fulnefs  increafed;  and  his  great  capacity  and  unfullied  re- 
putation were  the  foie  reafons  alfigned  for  his  exaltation  to 
the  prefident’s  chair,  which  he  filled  with  fuch  legal  dif- 
cernment  and  unbiaffed  judgment  as  will  add  a confiderable 
portion  of  weight  to  its  future  decifions.  He  riot  only 
fhone  in  the  character  of  a judge,  but  his  patriotifnv  and 
loyalty  were  equally  confpicuous..  His  zeal  for  the  fafety, 
welfare,  and  tranquillity  of  his  country  were  on  all  bccafions 
apparent;  but  in  no  inftances  more  than  during  the  trying 
periods  of  the  rebellion  in  behalf  of  the  pretender,  in  the 
years  1715  and  1745  : and  for  his  reafons,  fee  his  letter  to 
the  lord  Lovat,  who  afterwards,  for  treafonable  conduct,, 
fuffered  decapitation.  Even  in  the  vacations,  he  was  con- 
ftantly engaged  with 'unwearied  diligence  in  promoting  the 
interefts'  of  agriculture,  trade,  a-nd  mauufaEtures ; and  with 
unabated  affiduity  defending  and  promulgating  the- great 
truths  of  religion.  After  a life  devoted  to  the  eaufe  of  ho- 
nour and  virtue,  and  extended  fufficiently  long  for  himfelf, 
though  not  for  his  country,  he  died  in  1747,  lamented  bv 
thofe  who  had  the  ph-  ffureofhis  acquaintance;,  and  regretted 
by  all  the  friends  of  liberty  and  of  truth.  Hrs  lordship  was 
well  verfed  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Scripture,  ■ par- 
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ticularly  the  Hebrew, ; as  is  evident  firm  tl  aXetter  to  a 
Biftiop  on  the  Writings  and  Difcoveries  of  Hutchinfon,” 
and  which  contains  the  cleared  fydematic  view  of  that 
author’s  peculiar  tenets  ever  yet  publifhed.  He  wrote  alfo 
“ Thoughts  concerning- natural  and  revealed  Religion,”  and 
<(  Refleftions  on  Infidelity  ;,y  the  whole  of  which  have  been 
colledtively  printed  in  one  volume,  i2mo.  1750.  His 
Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Letter  to  a Bifhop  were  tranf- 
latcd  "into  French,  by  the  celebrated  writer  Pierre  Hou- 
bigant : and  ihpugh  containing  fentiments  fo  repugnant  to 
the  national  belieftof  France,  yet  they  obtained  a very  ex- 
tenlive  circulation  in  that  country.  Life  of  Duncan 
Fourbes,  8vo.  London  Magazine  for  the  year  1747.  And 
Nouveau  Diftionnaire  Hidorique. 

Forbes,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Bechin  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Budweifs. 

Forbes’s  J (lands , three  iflands  in  the  South  Pacidc 
ocean,  about  5 leagues  from  Bolt  Head,  a cape  on  the 
''N.E.  coad  of  New  Holland.  S.  lat.  12°  25'. 

FORBIN,  Claude,  in  Biography , a diflinguifhed 
French  naval  commander,  was  born  in  1656,  and  entered 
the  fea-fervice  when  he  was  very  young.  In  1686,  he  ac- 
companied the  French  ambaffador  De  Chaumont  to  Siam, 
and  was  left  there  as  admiral  of  the  country.  Upon  his 
return,  he  didinguifhed  himfelf  in  various  aftions  in  the 
Adriatic,  the  Channel,  and  the  North  fea,  and  took  prizes 
of  great  value.  He  became  formidable  to  the  Englifh  ; at- 
tacked their  fleet  bound  for  Lilbon,  took  and  dedroyed 
part  of  the  convoy,  and  captured  feveral  of  the  merchant 
Alips.  About  the  year  1708,  he  Was  the  aftive  friend  of 
the  pretender,  and  undertook  to  convey  him  fafe  to  Scot- 
land ; but  admiral  Byng  obliged  him  to  retire.  In  1710,  a 
penuon  being  fettled  on  him,  he  took  up  his  refidencc  near 
Marfeilles,  where  he  died  in  1733.  Forbin  was  highly  re- 
garded by  his  country  for  coui'age  and  diligence  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty.  He  was  generous  and  difinterefted. 
Going  to  court  to  return  thanks  for  a reward  which  the 
king  had  bedowed  upon  him,  he  took  occafion  to  difplay 
the  fcrvices  of  John  Barth,  the  famous  Dunkirk  captain, 
whom  he  thought  neglefted.  The  liberality  of  his  mind 
druck  the  monarch  fo  forcibly,  that  he  exclaimed  to  his 
minidcr,  that  he  rarely  met  with  examples  of  this  kind  at 
his  court.  Forbin  was  author  of  “ Memoirs,”  in  2 vols. 
i2mo.  Moreri. 

FORCADO,  Or  Rio  bE  Forcados,  in  Geography , a 
river  of'  Africa,  which  rifes  far  inland  to  the  N.N.E.,  with 
many  windings,  in  mod  places  two  miles  wide,  but  of  depth 
that"  allows  only  veffels  which  draw  feven  or  eight  feet 
water.  It  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  45  miles  b.S.E.  from 
the  river  Formofa,  N.  lat.  f5  . 

FORCALQUIER,  Forum  Calcarium,  a town  of 
France,  and  principal  place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Alps,  dtuated  in  a delightful  trail,  watered 
by  the  Laye  ; formerly  the  capital  of  a country  independent 
on  Ih-ovence,  and  united  to  it  in  1193  ; 7 leagues  S.S.W. 
of  Sideron.  The  place,  which  is  noted  for  three  annual 
fairs,  contains  2,539,  and  the  canton  9,418  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  247^  kiliometres,  in  14  communes.  N.  lat. 
433  57'.  E.  long.  5°  51'. 

FtDRCAS,  a town  of  Walachia;  3 miles  N.  of  Cara- 
ealla. 

FORCE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  on  the  Dordogne ; the  chief  trade  of 
which  confids  in  cattle,  grain,  and  wine;  (5  miles  W.  of 
Bergerac. 

Force,  in  Mechanics.  The  nature  of  force  being  entirely 
.Unknown,  it  can  only  be  defined  by  its  effefts.  Whatever 
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produces  or  tends  to  produce  motion,  or  a change  of  motion 
in  any  body,  is  called  a force.  We  are  accuftomed  to  con- 
fide r velocity  as  a meafure  of  force,  upon  the  fuppoiition 
that  under  exactly  fimilar  ciicumdances  the  velocity  fs 
proportional  to  the  force  ; an  hypotheiis  mod  highly  pro- 
bable, but  not  eafily  demondrable.  Velocity  is  in  itfelf  a 
compound  idea,  arifmg  from  a certain  relation  between 
time  employed  and  fpace  deferibed.  If  a body  A,  fuppofed 
a material  point,  move  uniformly,  and  without  changing  its 
direction  from  one  point  a to  another  b , the  line  ah  is  the 
fpace  deferibed  by  the  body  A.  If  another  body  B move 
uniformly  in  the  lame  manner  from  c to  d,  the  line  c d is 
the  fpace  deferibed  by  the  body  B.  Now  thefe  fpaces  can 
eaiily  be  compared,  either  by  their  being  reprefeuted  or 
related  to  us  in  fome  dandard  meafure  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  time  in  which  each  line 
is  deferibed  may  be  deiined  by  iome  known  dandard  mea- 
fure, as  a fecond,  a minute,  &c.  : the  times  and  fpaces  may 
then  be  refpc  ftively  expreffed  in  ab  ft  raft  numbers.  And  from 
confidering  the  relation  of  thefe  numbers  to  each  other, 
has  arifen  our  idea  of  velocity,  which  in  uniform  motion  is 
the  relation  between  the  fpace  and  time  employed  to  de- 
feribe  it  ; and  confidering  velocity  as  an  abdrafted  number, 
it  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  the  fpace  divided  by  the  time. 
And  thus  different  velocities  may  be  compared. 

Judging  of  force  by  its  effeft,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
confuler  velocity,  or  the  fpace  deferibed  in  a given  time 
as  its  meafure.  But  ignorant  as  we  are  of  its  nature, 
there  is  no  mathematical  contradiftion  in  fuppofmg  that 
force  may  be  expreffed  by  other  funftions  of  the  velocity, 
as  for  example,  that  it  may  be  proportional  to  the  fquare 
or  cube  of  the  velocity.  La  Place  has  {hewn,  by  a very 
ingenious  inveftigation,  how  we  may  experimentally  be 
convinced  of  the  proportionality  of  force  to  velocity,  or 
at  leail  that  linct  the  difference  tnujl  be,  il  any,  extremely 
fmall,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  fhould  exift.  It  can 
he  fhewn,  that  if  any  confiderable  variation  exiffed  in  this 
law,  the  relative  motions  of  bodies  on  the  earth’s  furface 
would  be  feijfibly  affefted  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  that 
is,  that  the  effeft  of  a given  force  would  vary  very  much 
according  as  its  direftion  coincided  with  or  was  oppofed  to  the 
direftion  of  the  earth’s  motion.  The  effefts  of  the  fame 
apparent  forces  would  vary  likewife  in  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  as  the  velocity  of  the  earth  is  about  one  thirtieth 
greater  in  winter  than  in  fummer.  Now  fince  no  variation 
of  tliis  kind  is  difcernible,  we  may  fafely  infer  the  propor- 
tionality of  force  to  velocity.  To  comprehend  the  rea- 
foning  on  which  the  above  conclufion  is  obtained,  we  may 
fuppofe  two  bodies  moving  upon  one  ftraight  line  with 
equal  velocities ; and  that  by  imprefling  on  one  of  them  a 
force  which  increafes  the  primitive  force,  its  relative  velo- 
city to  the  other  body  remains  the  fame  as  if  both  of  them  had 
primitively  been  in  a flate  of  repofe.  It  is  evident  that  the 
fpace  deferibed  by  the  body  in  confequence  of  its  primitive 
force,  and  of  that  which  is  added  to  it,  becomes  equal  to  the 
film  of  the  fpaces  which  each  of  them  would  have  caufed 
it  to  deferibe  in  the  fame  time,  which  fuppofes  the  force 
proportional  to  the  velocity. 

Thin  law,  and  the  law  of  inertia,  which  expreffes  the  ten- 
dency of  a bbdy  to  perfevere  in  a ftate  either  of  reft  or 
motion,  may  be  conftdered  as  derived  from  obfervation  and 
experiment.  They  are  the  moft  Ample  and  natural  that  can 
be  imagined,  and  are  fufficient  to  ferve  as  a bafts  for  the  whole 
fcience  of  mechanics. 

The  direftioh  of  a force  is  the  ftraight  line  which  it 
tends  to  make  a body  deferibe. 

Conceiving  .two  forces  to  aft  on  a material  point,  it  is 
7 evident 
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■evident, that  if  the  two  forces  a£t  in  the  fame  direction,  they 
will  increafe  the  effedl  of  each  other;  but  if  they  adt  in 
Qppofite  direftions,  the  point  will  only  move  in  confcquence 
of  their  difference,  and  it  would  remain  at  reft  if  the  forces 
were  equal.  If  the  directions  of  the  two  forces  make  an 
angle  with  each  other,  the  refulting  force  will  take  a mean 
dnvdtion,  and  it  can  be  dernonftrated  geometrically;  that  if, 
reckoning  from  the  point  of  interfedlion  of  the  two  direc- 
tions of  the  forces,  we  take  on  thefe  directions  ftraight  lines 
to  reprefent  them,  and  then  form  a parallelogram  with  thefe 
ftraight  lines,  its  diagonal  will  reprefent,  both  as  to  its  di- 
redtion  and  magnitude,  their  refulting  force.  The  refulting 
force  thus  determined  (and  which  reprefents  likewife  the 
velocity  of  the  moving  point)  may  therefore  be  fubftituted 
as  an  equivalent  force  to  the  two  compofing  forces  ; and  re- 
ciprocally for  any  force  whatever,  we  may  fubftitute  any 
two  forces- which,  according  to  the  above  rule,  would  com- 
pofe  that  force.  Any  force  therefore  may  be  decompofed 
into  two  others  parallel  to  two  axes  fituated  in  the  fame 
plane,  and  perpendicular  to  each  other.  To  do  this, 
it  is  fufficient  to  draw  from  the  firft  extremity  of  the 
line  reprefenting  the  force  two  lines  parallel  to  thefe 
axes,  and  to  form  with  thefe  lines  a redtangle,  the 
diagonal  of  which  will  be  the  force  required  to  be  decom- 
pofed. The  two  Tides  of  this  redtangle  or  parallelogram  will 
reprefent  the  forces  into  which  the  given  force  may  be 
decompofed  parallel  to  thefe  axes.  If  the  force  is  inclined  to  a 
plane  given  in  poiition,  then  taking  to  reprefent  it  a line  in 
its  direction,  the  extremity  of  which  is  on  the  furface  of  the 
plane,  the  perpendicular  which  falls  from  the  other  extremity 
will  be  the  primitive  force  decompofed  in  the  diredtion 
perpendicular  to  the  plane.  The  ftraight  line  which  in  the 
plane  joins  the  other  extremity  of  tire  line  reprefenting  the 
force  with  the  perpendicular  (or  the  orthographic  projec- 
tion of  the  line  on  the  plane)  wall  reprefent  the  primitive 
force  decompofed  parallel  to  the  plane.  This  fecond  par- 
tial force  may  be  itfelf  decompofed  into  two  others,  pa- 
rallel to  two  axes  in  the  fame  plane  perpendicular  to  each 
other.  Thus,  every  force  may  be  decompofed  into  three 
others  parallel  to  three  axes  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
which  axes  are  in  the  language  of  modern  geometry  called 
rectangular  co-ordinates. 

Hence  arifesa  very  fimple  method  of  having  the  refulting 
force  of  any  number  of  forces,  which  are  fuppolcd  to  adt 
upon  a material  point;  for  by  decompofing  every  one  of 
them  into  three  others  parallel  to  three  axes  given  in 
pofition,  and  perpendicular  to  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  all 
the  forces  parallel  to  the  fame  axis  will  be  reduced  to  one 
fingle  force,  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  forces  which  adt  in 
one  diredtion,  minus  the  fum  of  thofe  which  adt  in  a contrary 
diredtion  : thus  the  point  will  be  folicited  by  three  forces 
perpendicular  one  to  the  other.  If  now  three  ftraight  lines 
in  each  of  their  diredtions  be  taken  to  reprefent  them, 
reckoning  from  the  point  of  interfedtioq  (called  the  origin 
of  the  co-ordinates and  on  thefe  ftraight  lines  we  form  a 
redtangular  parallelopipedon,  the  diagonal  of  this  folid  will 
reprefent  both  the  quantity  and  diredtion  of  the  refulting 
force  of  all  the  forces  which  adt  upon  the  point. 

This  fimple  method  has  been  uniformly  followed  by 
La  Grange  in  the  “ Mechanique  Analytique,”  and  by  La 
Place  in  the  “ Mechanique  Celefte.”  It  was  firft  adopted 
by  Maclaurin. 

The  principle  of  the  compofttion  of  forces  is  of  the  molt 
extenftve  utility  in  mechanics;  it  is  fufficient  alone  to  deter- 
mine the  law  of  equilibrium  in  every  cafe.  For  by  eompofmg 
fucceffively  all  the  forces  two  by  two,  and  taking  the  re- 
fulting force  as  a new  force,  we  arrive  at  a force  which  muft 
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be  equivalent  to  all  the  reft,  and  which,  ia  cafe  of  equilibrium, 
muft  equal  zero,  when  the  fyftttti  under  confideration  lias 
no  fixed  point  ; but  if  there  be  an  immoveable  point  by 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  then  the  refulting  force 
arifing  from  all  the  producing  forces  muft  neceftarily  pafs 
through  that  point. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  that  the 
mod  abftrufe  proportions  relating  to  the  dodtrine  of  forces 
may  be  deduced  from  a few  fimple  principles  j yet  in  the 
choice  of  thefe,  few  authors  are  found  entirely  to  agree. 
The  molt  natural  and  advantageous  met  In  d fears  t®  be 
that  in  which  the  relation  which  fubfifts  between  different 
forces  in  a ftate  of  equilibrium  is  firft  invefdgated,  and 
then  the  confideration  extended  to  a body  in  motion.  In 
the  cafe  of  a body  folicited  by  feveral  forces,  but  remain- 
ing'in  equilibrium,  each  force  is  fuppofed  to  produce  only  a 
tendency  to  motion,  which  tendency  is  meafurecl  by  the 
motion  it  would  produce,  if  it  were  not  impeded  by  the 
adtion  of  the  others  ; and  exprefiing  the  erfedt  of  any  one 
force  by  unity,  the  effeCt  of  the  others  relatively  to  this 
may  be  expreffed  by  numbers  or  bv  lines. 

La  Place  afiumes  only  the  two  principles  mentioned 
above,  which  he  regards  as  experimental  fadts.  Dr.  Young, 
in  his  Ledtures,  is  inclined  to  confider  them  as  capable  of 
demonftration  ; but  this  flight  difference  of  opinion  is 
but  of  fmall  importance  to  the  fcience,  iince  all  admit  the 
fame  principles,  and  agree  that  they  are  eftablifhed  in  the 
moil  latisfadlory  manner. 

La  Grange  founds  the  whole  dodlrine  of  the  equilibrium 
of  forces  on  the  well-known  principle  of  the  lever,  on  the 
compofition  of  motion,  and  on  the  principle  of  virtual  velo- 
city. The  principle  of  the  lever  may  be  derived  from  the 
compofition  of  forces,  and  even  from  much  lefs  complicated 
confiderations. 

Archimedes  is  the  earlieft  author  upon  record  who 
attempted  to  demonftrate  the  property  of  the  lever  ; he 
afiumes  the  equilibrium  of  equal  weights  at  equal  diftances 
from  the  fulcrum  as  an  axiom  in  mechanics,  and  reduces 
to  this  fimple  and  primitive  cafe  that  of  unequal  weights, 
by  fuppofing  thefe,  when  they  are  commenfurable,  divided 
into  equal  parts,  feparated  and  placed  on  different  points  of 
the  lever  at  equal  diftances,  fo  that  the  whole  lever  may 
be  loaded  with  a number  of  fmall  equal  weights  at  equal 
diftances  from  the  fulcrum. 

The  principle  of  the  ftraight  and  horizontal  lever  being 
admitted,  the  law  of  equilibrium  in  other  machines  may  be 
deduced  from  it:  there  is,  however,  fome  difficulty  in  re- 
ferring the  inclined  plane  to  this  principle  ; and  the  laws 
relating  to  it  were,  for  a long  time,  Unknown  to  mathema- 
ticians. 

Stevinus,  mathematician  to  prince  Maurice  of  Nafiau,  was 
the  firft  that  gave  a demonftration  of  it,  by  a very  indirect, 
but  at  the  fame  time  a very  curious  method  of  reafoning. 

He  confiders  the  cafe  cf  a folid  triangle  telling  upoH 
its  horizontal  bafe  ; its  fides  then  become  two  inclined 
planes  : be  then  imagines  a flexible  chain  confifting  of  a 
number  of  fmall  equal  weights  threaded  together,  and  fo 
thrown  over  the  triangle,  that  the  upper  part  may  reft  on 
the  two  inclined  planes,  and  the  lower  part  hang  fuf- 
pended  freely  underneath,  in  the  fome  manner  aS  if  attached 
to  ti  e lower  extremities  of  the  bafe.  lie  then  remarks, 
that  if  the  chain  is  not  in  equilibrio,  it  will  begin  to  flicle 
along  the  plane,  and  the  fame  cauie  fubfilling,  it  fhould 
continue  to  Aide  for  ever,  frredue-ing  a perpetual  motion  ; 
but  this  implying  a coctradiCtion,  \ve  muft  conclude  it  to 
be  in  equilibrio,  and  if  fo,  fince  the  efforts  of  all  the 
weights  applied  to  one  fide  exactly  counterbalance  all 
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thole  applied  to  the  other,  and  the  number  of  weights 
are  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the  lengths  of  the  planes  ; he  con- 
cludes, that  the  weights  will  be  in  equilibrio  on  the  in- 
clined planes  when  they  are  to  each  other  as  the  lengths 
of  the  planes:  but  when  the  plane  is  vertical,  the  power  is 
equal  to  the  weight  ; therefore,  in  every  inclined  plane, 
the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to 
its  length. 

The  virtual  velocity  is  that  which  a body  in  equilibrium 
is  difpofed  to  receive,  in  cafe  the  equilibrium  is  difturbed  ; 
or  that  which  the  body  will  really  receive  in  the  firft  in- 
ftant  of  its  motion  ; and  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities, 
fo  much  ufed  by  writers  on  the  continent,  in  its  molt 
general  form,  is  this.  If  a fyftem,  compofed  of  any  number 
of  bodies  or  points  which  are  drawn  in  any  direction  by 
any  forces  whatever,  be  in  equilibrium,  and  a fmall  motion 
be  given  to  the  fyftem  by  virtue  of  which  every  point  de- 
fcribes  an  infinitely  fmall  fpace,  which  will  exprefs  its  vir- 
tual velocity,  then  the  fum  of  the  forces,  multiplied  each 
by  the  fpace  defcribed  by  the  point  to  which  it  is  applied, 
in  the  direction  of  the  force,  will  be  equal  to  zero  ; eltimat- 
ing  as  pofitive  the  fmall  fpaces  defcribed  in  the  direction 
of  the  forces,  and  negative  thofe  defcribed  in  a contrary 
direction. 

Galileo  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  writer  on  mechanics 
who  was  acquainted  with  this  principle,  in  his  treatife, 
“ Della  Scienza  Mecanica,”  and  in  his  dialogues  he  pro- 
pofes  it  as  a general  property  in  the  equilibrium  of  ma- 
chines. 

Des  Cartes  likewife  deduced  the  equilibrium  of  different 
forces  from  a principle  fimilar  to  the  above,  but  prefented 
under  another  point  of  view,  and  fomewhat  lefs  general 
According  to  him,  neither  a greater  nor  lefs  force  is  required 
to  lift  a weight  to  a certain  height,  than  to  lift  an  heavier 
weight  to  a height  proportionally  lefs,  or  a fmaller  weight  to 
a height  proportionally  greater.  So  that  two  weights  will 
be  in  equilibrio,  when  the  perpendicular  fpaces  defcribed  by 
them  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  weights  ; but  in 
the  application  of  this  principle  we  muft  only  confider  the 
fpaces  defcribed  in  the  firft  inftant  of  motion,  or  we  fhall 
not  attain  the  accurate  law  of  equilibrium. 

Torricelli,  the  celebrated  difciple  of  Galileo,  is  the 
author  of  another  principle,  which  is  nearly  to  the  fame 
effccft,  or  is  rather  a neceffary  confequence  of  the  principle 
of  Galileo.  It  is,  that  when  two  weights  are  fo  connected, 
that,  being  placed  in  any  manner,  their  centre  of  gravity 
neither  rifes  nor  falls  ; then  in  all  thefe  fituations  they  will 
he  in  equilibrio.  Torricelli  applies  this  principle  to  the 
inclined  plane,  but  it  can  he  demonftrated  to  hold  good  in 
all  machines  generally.  From  this  arifes  another  principle, 
which  fome  authors  have  recurred  to,  to  folve  various 
problems  relating  to  the  equilibrium  of  forces.  When  a 
fyftem  of  ponderable  bodies  is  in  equilibrio,  the  centre  of 
'gravity  is  the  loweft  poftible.  For  it  can  be  (hewn  by  the 
theory  “ De  Maximis  & Minimis,”  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a body  is  the  loweft,  when  the  differential  of 
its  defeent  is  zero  ; that  is,  when  the  centre  of  gravity 
neither  afeends  nordefeends  by  an  in.'initely  fmall  change  in 
the  pofition  of  the  fyftem. 

John  Bernouilli  is  the  firft  author  who  perceived  the 
great  utility  of  generalizing  this  principle  of  virtual  velocity, 
and  applying  it  to  the  iolution  of  problems,  as  may  be  feen 
in  one  of  liis  letters  to  Varignon,  dated  1717,  and  which 
this  latter  has  inferted  in  the  ninth  fedtion  of  his  “ Noa- 
veile  Mechanique,”  which  is  entirely  employed  in  (hewing 
the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  its  great  utility  when 
applied  to  the.  folution  of  different  cafes  in  ftatics. 


From  the  fame  fotirce  originated  another  principle,  pro- 
pofed  by  Maupertuis  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for 
1740,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Law  of  Rep-ofe,”  and 
which  was  afterwards  extended  by  Euler,  and  explained  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for  1751.  Of  the 
fame  nature  is  the  principle  affamed  by  M.  Courtivron  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1748  and  1749;  and 
which  confifts  in  this,  that  of  all  the  fituations  which  a 
lyftem  of  bodies  can  fuccefiively  take,  that  in  which  the 
vis  viva  is  a maximum  or  minimum  is  likewife  that  in 
which  the  fyftem  muft  be  placed,  to  remain  in  equilibrio  ; 
the  vis  viva  of  a fyftem  being  defined  the  fum  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  maffes  of  which  the  fyftem  is  compofed,  multiplied 
each  into  the  fquare  of  its  velocity. 

But  of  all  thefe  methods,  that  of  virtual  velocity  (from 
which  indeed  all  the  others  are  derived)  feems  to  be 
the  moft  generally  ufeful.  Practical  examples  of  the 
analytic  pioceffes,  by  which  general  formu  1 33  or  equa- 
tions  for  the  equilibrium  of  any  fyftem  of  forces  may  be 
determined,  are  given  by  La  Grange  ; and  La  Place 
demonllrates  the  principle  on  which  the  calculus  is 
founded. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  that  force  is  here  fuppofed  to  be 
the  produtd  of  the  mafs  of  a maternal  point,  by  the  velocity 
it  would  receive  if  entirely  free.  If  we  confine  thefe  confi- 
derations  to  the  cafe  of  a fingle  material  point,  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  will  be  found  analogous  to  thofe 
above-mentioned,  but  much  fimplified. 

The  moft  elementary  equation  to  exprefs  the  ftate  of 
equilibrium  of  a material  point  acted  on  by  any  number  of 
forces  is,  that  every  force  multiplied  by  the  element  of  its 
direction  is  equal  zero  ; that  is,  if  we  fuppofe  the  point  to 
change  its  pofition  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity  in  any  direc- 
tion, then  in  the  cafe  of  equilibrium,  if  every  force  be 
multiplied  by  the  elementary  fpace  which  the  point  has  ap- 
proached to,  or  receded  from,  the  force  eftimated  in  its 
direction,  the  product  will  be  zero. 

This  fuppofes  the  point  or  particle  free  ; hut  if  it  is  con- 
ftrained  to  move  on  a curve  furface,  it  will  then  experience 
a re-aftion  from  this  furface  equal  and  contrary  to  the  pref- 
fure  which  the  particle  exerts  on  the  furface,  and  which 
will  be  perpendicular  to  it,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
ot  the  curve.  This  re-adtion,  therefore,  may  be  confideredas 
a new  force,  and  the  re-adtion  multiplied  by  the  elements  of 
its  diredtion  muft  be  added  to  the  former  equation  ; but  if 
the  variation  of  pofition,  inftead  of  being  taken  arbitrarily, 
be  taken  upon  the  curve,  fo  as  not  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  fince  the  elementary  variation  of  the  radius  is 
evidently  equal  to  zero,  the  preceding  equation  ftiil  holds 
good. 

Moreover,  if  the  magnitude  or  intenfity  of  any  force, 
multiplied  by  the  diftance  of  its  diredtion  from  any  fixed 
point,  be  called  its  moment  relative  to  that  point,  then  it  is 
found  that  the  fum  of  the  moments  of  the  producing  forces 
is  always  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  refulting  force  ; and 
in  the  cafe  of  equilibrium,  the  fum  of  the  moments  of  all 
the  fo  rces  is  equai  to  zero. 

When  the  forces  which  a£t  on  a point,  or  a body,  or  a 
fyftem  of  bodies,  are  not  fo  proportioned  as  to  maintain  the 
fyftem  in  equilibrium,  motion  neceffarily  takes  place,  and  the 
laws  of  this  motion  may  be  deduced  by  extending  the 
principles  which  were  employed  in  the  inveftigation  of  the 
ftate  of  equilibrium  : this  is  the  method  employed  by  La 
Grange,  and  fubfequently  by  La  Place.  La  Grange,  with 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  combines  the  principle  of 
d’Alembert,  which  is  extremely  fimple  ; indeed  it  may  be 
i confidered 
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confidered  as  an  axiom,  but  which,  though  very  obvious, 
remained  long  unobferved. 

It  is  this:  if  feveral  bodies  have  a tendency  to  motion, 
with  velocities  and  in  directions  which  they  are  conltrained 
to  change,  in  confequence  of  their  reciprocal  aftion  on  each 
otlier,  then  thefe  motions  may  be  confidered  as  compofed 
of  two  others,  one  which  the  bodies  actually  take,  and  the 
other  fuch,  that  had  the  bodies  been  added  on  by  thefe  alone, 
they  would  have  remained  in  equilibrium. 

To  illnftrate  this  theorem  by  an  example  ; fuppofe 
two  unelaftic  bodies  or  balls,  whofe  maffes  are  M and  m, 
meet  in  the  fame  direction  with  velocities  V,  v,  refpectivcly, 
required  the  common  velocity  after  the  (hock. 

Hecompofe  the  velocity  V into  x and  V — .r, 
and  the  velocity  v into  x and  v — x. 

The  velocities  V — x and  v — a will  be  deilroyed,  but 
as  they  alone  would  have  maintained  the  bodies  in  equdibrio, 
they  miill  be  inverfely  as  their  maffes  ; hence  but  one  in  this 
cafe  mult  be  taken  with  the  contrary  fine : hence 
V — „v  : — v -)-  x ::  m : M 
M V — M x — — m v + m x 
M V -J-  m v = M x -{-  m x 
MV  + m v. 

N = 

If  a body  or  material  point  M (PlateX.X.'V II I.  Mechanics , 
Jig.  6.)  befuppofe  cto  move  from  A to  B in  the  line  A B by  the 
aft  km  of  fomeacce.c  rating-force  P,  its  velocity,  duringany  fmall 
elementary  fpace  be,  may  beconlidered  as  uniform,  and  expreff- 
d x 

ed  by  — .v  bemo  thcfpace  at  the  time  at  the  commencement 
d t 

of  a new  inftant  a t.  (in  which  is  deferibed  the  fpace  qr).  The 
increale  of  force  or  velocity  which  M receives  may  be  ex- 
preffed  bv  p . d t ; P reprei'enting  the  intenlity  of  the  force. 
The  velocity,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  chis  new 
dx 

inftant,  will  be  — (-  P . d t ; but  this  initial  velocity  may, 

d t 

by  d’Alembert’s  theorem,  be  decompofed  into  two  others,  of 
which  one  will  remain  and  the  other  be  deftroved  ; and  the 
velocity  deffroyed  will  be  fuch,  that  if  M had  been  folicited 
by  that  alone,  it  would  have  remained  in  equilibrium.  Now 

d x , d x 


the  velocity  remaining  is  evidently 
locity  deilroyed  therefore  P . d t — 


d x 
d t 
dx 
d t 


two  quantities  together  equal  P . dt  -'r  -- 

If  the  point  M therefore  had  been  folicited  only  by  tbs 

force  P .clt  — cl . — ,it  would  haveremained  in  equilibrium  : 
dt 

hence 

_ , d x 

P .dt  — cl . - — = o 
dt 


and  P = 


(V~  IS 
d t1 


dt 


ment  d x fiiould  equal  zero  ; hence  d x d, 


d x 

IT 


p.  dt 


} 


d'  x 


And  by  integration  -j—q-  — C -f , twice  the  integral  of 


dl  x 


-j-  d . -7— , and  the  ve- 
il t 


fince  thefe 


which  is  the  general  differential  expreflion  for  the  acce- 
lerating force. 

d x 

Since  two  forces  P . dt,  and  d . a&ing  on  the  point 


M,  keep  it  in  equilibrium,  then  if  the  point  be  fuppofed  to 
vary  its  pefition  an  infinitely  ftnall  quantity  1 x,  which  may 
be  here  taken  equal  cl  x,  according  to  the  elementary 
theorem  of  La  Place,  each  force  multiplied  into  the  elc- 


P . d x.  But  yA-  is  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  There- 
fore the  fquare  of  the  velocity  is  always  equal  to  twice  the 
integral  of  the  accelerating  force  multiplied  into  the  element 
of  the  fpace  ; or  accoiding  to  our  notation  v v = F . x ; a 
theorem  of  extenfive  application  in  the  do&rine  of  accele- 
rating forces.  This  principle  is  analogous  to  that  which, 
when  extended  to  afyilem  of  bodies,  is  called  the  principle 
of  the  confervation  of  the  vis  viva. 

In  the  above  examples  we  may  obferve  that  the  theorem 
of  d’Alembert  is  not  of  itfelf  iufficient  to  folve  a problem, 
fince  it  is  always  neceflary  to  derive  forne  condition  relating 
to  the  equilibrium  from  other  confiderations.  The  diffi- 
culty of  determining  the  forces,  and  the  law  of  the  equili- 
brium of  thefe  forces,  renders  this  application  fometirnes 
more  difficult,  and  the  procefs  more  tedious,  than  if  the  folii- 
tion  were  performed  by  feme  principle  lefs  fitnple  and  direCt. 

It  was  by  combining  the  above  principle. of  d’Alembert 
with  that  of  virtual  velocity,  that  La  Grange  was  enabled  to 
deduce  the  general  equations  relating  to  the  forces  which 
addon  a fyftem  of  bodies.  He  thus  describes  the  nature  of 
the  method. 

To  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  principles  are  applied,  we  fnonld  recolkfffc  that  the 
general  principle  of  virtual  velocity  coufilts  in  tin's  ; that 
when  a fyftem  of  material  points,  folicited  by  any  force,  is 
in  equilibrium,  if  the  fyftem  receive  a fmall  alteration  in  its 
pofition,  by  virtue  of  which  every  point  deferibes  an  infi- 
nitely fmall  fpace,  the  fum  of  each  force,  multiplied  by  the 
ipace  deferibed  by  the  point  to  which  it  is  applied,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  force,  is  always  equal  to  zero, 

If  now  we  confider  the  fyftem  as  in  motion,  and  fuppofe 
the  motion  which  every  point  lias  during  an  inftant  as  com- 
pofed of  two,  of  which  one  is  that  which  the  point  lias  the 
following  inftant,  then  it  follows  that  the  other  muff  be 
deilroyed  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  points  or  bodies 
upon  each  other,  and  by  that  of  the  moving  forces  by 
which  they  are  folicited.  Thus  there  will  be  an  equilibrium 
between  thefe  forces,  and  the  prtffures.or  rcfiftances  which 
refult  from  the  motions  which  are  loll  by  the  bodies  from 
one  inftant  to  another.  Hence  it  follows,  that  to  extend  to 
the  motion  of  a fyftem  oi  bodies,  tire  formulae  of  its  equi- 
librium, it  is  fufficient  to  add  the  terms  due  to  thefe  laft- 
mentioned  forces. 

If  now  we  confider  tire  velocities  which  every  particle 
has  in  the  direction  of  three  fixed  rectangular  co-ordinates, 
the  decrement  of  thefe  velocities  will  reprefeut  the  motions 
loll  in  thefe  directions,  and  their  increments  will  be  the  mo- 
tions loft  in  the  oppoiite  directions.  Therefore  the  refulting 
preffures  or  forces  of  thefe  motions  deilroyed  will  be  ex- 
preffed  in  general  by  the  mafs  multiplied  into  the  element  of 
tiie  velocity,  and  divided  by  the  element  of  the  time,  and  their 
directions  will  be  direClly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  velocities. 

By  thefe  means  the  terms  required  may  be  exprelfed  ana- 
lytically, and  a general  formula  obtained  for  the  motion  of 
a fyftem  of  bodies,  which  will  comprehend  the  filiation  of 
all  the  problems  in  dynamics,  and  of  which  a fimple  ex. 
panfion  will  give  the  neceffary  equations  for  each  problem. 

But  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  derived  from  the 
formula  thus  obtained  is,  that  it  gives  dire&ly  a number  of 
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general  equations,  which  contain  the  principles  or  theorems 
known  under  the  appellations  of  the 
Confervation  of  the  vis  -viva, 

Confervation  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
Confervation  of  equal  areas. 

And  the  principle  of  the  lc-aft  action. 

The  firft  of  thefe  principles,  the  confervation  of  the  vis 
viva,  was  difcovered  by  Huygens,  but  under  a form  fome- 
what  difierent  to  that  which  we  now  give  it.  The  prin- 
ciple, as  employed  by  him,  confided  in  the  equality  between 
the  afeent  and  defeent  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  feveral 
ponderable  bodies  which  defeend  conjointly,  and  afterwards 
afeend  feparatelv  by  the  velocity  each  had  acquired.  Now 
by  the  known  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  fpace 
deferibed  by  it  in  any  direction  is  expreffed  by  the  fum  of 
the  produfts.  of  the  mafs  of  each  body,  by  the  fpace  it  has 
deferibed  in  the  fame -direftion,  divided  by  the  fum  ot  the 
makes.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  theorems  of  Galileo, 
the  vertical  fpace  deferibed  by  a heavy  body  in  its  defeent 
is  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  acquired,  and 
with  which  it  will  afeend  to  the  fame  height : thus  the 
principle  of  Huygens  is  reduced  to  this,  that  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a fyftem  of  bodies,  the  fum  of  the  makes  by  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities  at  every  inftant  is  the  feme,  whe- 
ther the  bodies  have  defeended  conjointly  in  any  manner 
whatever,  or  have  each  defeended  freely  through  the  fame 
vertical  heights.  Hitherto  this  principle  had  only  been  re. 
garded  as  a fimple  theorem  jof  mechanics  ; but  when  J.  Ber- 
nouilli  had  adopted  the  diftjnftion  eftabliflied  by  Leibnitz, 
between  the  preknres  which  aft  without  producing  actual 
motion,  and  the  living  forces,  as  they  were  termed,  which 
produced  motion,  as  likewife  the  meafure  of  thefe  forces 
by  the  products  of  the  makes  by  the  fquares  of  the  velo- 
cities, he  faw  nothing  in  the  principle  in  qtieftion  but  a 
confequence  of  the  theory  of  the  vis  viva,  and  a general 
law  of  nature ; in  confequence  of  which  the  fum  of  the  vis 
viva  of  feveral  bodies  preferves  itfelf  the  fame  as  long  as 
they  act  on  each  other  by  fimple  preknres,  and  is  always 
equal  to  the  fimple  vis  viva  refulting  from  the  action  of 
the  actual  forces  which  move  the  body.  He  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  “ confervatio  virium  vivarum,”  and  employed 
it  with  fuccefs  in  the  folution  of  feveral  problems  that  before 
him  had  not  been  effefted. 

His  fon,the  celebrated  D.  Bernoulli,  afterwards  deduced 
from  this  principle  the  law  of  the  motion  of  fluids  in  vafes, 
a fubjeft  which  before  had  only  been  treated  in  a vague 
and  u.nfatisfaftory  manner.  In  the  Berlin  memoirs  for 
1748,  he  explained  and  rendered  this  principle  very  general, 
fhewing  how  it  might  be  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies 
folicited  by  mutual  attraction,  or  drawn  towards  fixed 
<entres  by  forces  proportional  to  any  fundtion  of  the  dif- 
tance  whatever. 

The  advantage  of  this  principle  confifts  in  its  akording 
immediately  an  equation  between  the  velocities  of  the  bodies 
and  the  variable  quantities  which  determine  their  pofition  in 
fpace,  fo  that  when  by  the  nature  of  the  problem  thefe 
variable  quantities  are  reduced  to  one,  this  equation  alone 
is  fufficient  for  its  folution,  which  is  the  cafe  in  that  relating 
to  the  centre  of  ofcillation.  In  general  the  confervation  of 
the  vis  viva  gives  always  a firft  integral  of  the  different 
dikerential  equations  of  each  problem,  which  is  often  of 
great  utility. 

The  fecond  principle  is  that  of  Newton,  given  as  an  ele- 
mentary proportion  in  his  “ Principia.”  He  demonflrates, 
that  the  ftate  of  repofe  or  motion  of  the.  centre  of  gravity 
of  feveral  bodies,  is  not  altered  by  the  reciprocal  aftion  of 
thefe  bodies  in  any  manner  whatever ; fo  that  the  centre 
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of  gravity  of  bodies  which  aft  upon  each  ether  either  ty 
cords  or  levers,  or  by  the  laws  of  attraction,  independent  of 
any  exterior  aftion  or  obllacle,  remains  always  in  repofe,  or 
moves  uniformly  in  a llraight  line. 

D’Alembert  has  extended  this  theorem,  and  {hewn  that 
if  every  body  of  the  fyftem  is  folicited  by  a conlH.t  acce- 
lerating force  aCfing  either  in  parallel  lines  or  directed  to- 
wards a fixed  point,  and  varying  with  the  diftance,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  deferibe  the  fame  curve  as  if  the 
bodies  were  free  ; and  it  might  be  added,  that  the  motion 
of  tilts  centre  will  be  the  fame  as  if  all  the  forces  of  the  bodies 
were  applied  to  it  each  in  its  proper  direction. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  ferves  to  determine  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  independently  of  the 
refpeCtive  motions  of  the  bodies,  and  thus  it  will  always 
afford  three  finite  equations  between  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  bodies  and  the  times,  and  which  will  be  the  inte- 
grals of  the  differential  equations  of  the  problem. 

The  third  principle  is  much  lefs  ancient  than  the  two 
preceding,  and  appears  to  have  been  difcovered  about  the 
fame  time  by  Euler,  Bernouilli,  and  the  chevalier  d’Arcv, 
but  under  different  forms. 

According  to  the  two  firft,  the  principle  confifts  in  this, 
that  in  the  motion  of  feveral  bodies  about  a fixed  centre, 
the  fum  of  the  produfts  of  the  mafs  of  each  body,  by  the 
velocity  of  rotation  round  the  centre,  and  by  its  diftance 
from  the  fame  centre,  is  always  independent  of  any  mutual 
.aCtion  which  the  bodies  may  exert  upon  each  other,  and 
preferves  itfelf  the  fame  as  long  as  there  is  no  exterior  aCtion 
or  obftacle.  Daniel  Bernouilli  gave  this  principle  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
in  1746,  and  d’Alembert  the  fame  year,  in  his  “ Opufcnla.” 
The  principle  of  M.  d’Arcy,  as  given  to  the  Academy  of 
Paris  in  1746,  but  not  printed  till  1752,  is,  that  the  fum  of 
the  produfts  of  the  mafs  of  each  body,  by  the  area  traced  by 
its  radius  veftor  about  a.,  fixed  point,  is  always  proportional 
to  the  times.  This  principle  is  nothing  more  than  a gene- 
ralization of  the  beautiful  theorem  of  Newton,  of  the  equality 
of  areas  delcribed  by  centripetal  forces,  and  to  perceive  the 
analogy,  or  rather  identity,  with  that  of  Euler  and  Bernouilli, 
it  is  fufficient  to  rec#lleft  that  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  ex- 
preffed by  the  element  of  the  circular  arc  divided  by  the 
element  of  the  time,  and  that  the  firft  of  thefe  elements 
multiplied  by  the  diftance  from  the  centre,  gives  the  ele- 
ment of  the  area  deferibed  about  this  centre  ; fo  that  this 
laft  principle  is  only  the  differential  expreffion  of  that  of. 
M.  d’Arcy.  This  author  afterwards  gave  this  principle 
another  form,  which  renders  it  more  fimilar  to  the  preceding. 
The  fum  of  the  produfts  of  the  maffes  by  the  velocities,, 
and  by  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the 
direftion  of  the  forces,  is  always  a conftant  quantity. 

Under  this  point  of  view  he  eftablifhed  a fpecies  of  meta- 
phyfical  principle,  which  he  calls  the  confervation  of  aftion, 
to  oppole,  or  rather  fubftitute  it  for,  the  principle  of  the 
leaft  aftion,  as  if  thefe  vague  and  arbitrary  denominations 
could  conllitute  the  effence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by 
fome  fecret  virtue  could  raife  fimple  refults  of  the  known 
laws  of  mechanics  to  the  rank  of  final  caufes. 

Bat  however  this  may  be,  the  principle  in  queftion  takes 
place  in  every  fyftem  of  bodies  which  aft  on  each  other  in 
any  manner  whatever,  whether  by  cords,  inflexible  lines, 
attractions,  See.  and  moreover  folicited  by  forces  direfted 
to  a centre;  and  this,  whether  the  fyftem  be  entirely  free, 
or  conftrained  to  move  about  this  centre.  The  fum  of  the- 
produfts  of  the  maffes  by  the  areas  deferibed  about  this 
centre,  and  projected  on  any  plane  whatever,  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  time  ; fo  that  referring  thefe  areas  to  three 
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rectangular  planes,  three  differential  equations  are  obtained 
of  the  iirft  order  between  the  time  and  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  curves  deferibed  by  the  bodies  ; and  it  is,  properly,  in 
tbefe  equations  that  the  nature  of  the  principle  exifts. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  of  the  lead  aftion;  fo  called  by 
Maupertuis,  and  which  the  writings  of  feveval  illuftrious  au- 
thors have  fmee  rendered  celebrated.  Confidered  analytically 
theprinciple  is  this,  thatin  the  motion  of  bodies  which  aft  one 
upon  the  other,  the  fum  of  the  produfts  of  the  maffes  by 
the  velocities,  and  by  the  fpaces  defenbed,  is  a minimum. 
The  author  has  deduced  from  it  the  laws  of  reflection  and 
refraction  of  light,  as  likewife  thole  of  the  (hock  of  bodies, 
in  two  memoirs,  one  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1744, 
the  other  two  years  afterwards,  in  thofe  of  Berlin. 

But  it  mult  be  confeffed,  that  thefe  applications  are  too 
partial  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  a general  principle,  and, 
befides,  have  fomething  in  them  too  vague  and  arbitrary, 
which  renders  the  conlequences  uncertain  as  to  the  exaft- 
liefs  of  the  principle  itfelf:  fo  that  this  principle  ought  not 
to  be  claffed  with  thofe  above  explained.  But  there  is  an- 
other point  of  view  in  which  it  may  be  confidered  more  ge- 
neral and  exact,  and  which  alone  merits  the  attention  of 
geometricians.  Euler  gave  the  lirlt  idea  at  the  end  of  his 
treatife  on  Ifoperimetrical  problems  printed  at  Laufanne  in 
1744,  {hewing  that  in  trajectories  deferibed  by  central 
forces,  the  integral  of  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  ele- 
ment of  the  curve  is  always  a maximum  or  a minimum. 

This  property,  as  explained  above,  was  only  known  by 
Euler  to  belong  to  inflated  bodies  ; La  Grange  extended 
it  afterwards  to  the  motion  of  bodies  which  aft  on  each 
other  in  any  manner  whatever.  And  there  refults  this  new' 
general  principle,  that  the  fum  of  the  products  of  the  maffes 
by  the  integrals  of  the  velocities,  multiplied  by  the  elements 
of  thefpacesdefcribed,is  conftantly  a maximum  oraminimum. 

By  combining  this  principle  with  that  of  the  confervation 
of  the  vis  viva,  a folution  of  many  difficult  problems  in  dy- 
namics may  be  obtained.  Examples  are  to  be  found  by  I a 
Grange  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Turin. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  hiftory  and  na- 
ture of  the  principles  of  dynamics,  as  given  by  La 
Grange.  The  fubjeft  is  treated  much  in  the  fame  manner 
by  La  Place  in  the  “ Mechanique  Celeftc,”  but  the  inveftiga- 
tion  is  carried  (till  further.  With  La  Grange  he  adopts  the 
principle  of  d’Alembert,  and  refclves  every  motion  into  two, 
one  which  the  particle  had  in  the  preceding  inftant,  and  the 
other  fuch  as  would  have  fuftained  it  in  equilibrio. 

La  Place,  however,  differs  from  La  Grange  in  not  admit- 
ting the  principle  of  virtual  velocity  to  be  affumed  as  a fun- 
damental axiom,  but  demonftrates  it  by  a regular  train  of 
induftior.s  ; having  eftabliftied  nearly  the  fame  formula;  or 
differential  equations,  and  deduced  all  the  above  general  prin- 
ciples in  the  manner  already  deferibed. 

In  addition  to  thefe  principles  others,  in  the  nature  of 
corollaries,  are  introduced,  many  of  which  are  very  deferv- 
ing  of  attention.  From  the  principle  of  the  confervation  of 
areas  it  follows,  that  in  the  motion  of  a fyftem  of  bodies  fo- 
licited  only  by  their  mutual  attraction,  and  by  forces  di- 
rected to  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates,  there  exifts  a plane 
palling  through  this  origin,  and  which  pofleffes  thefe  re- 
markable properties.  I.  That  the  fum  of  the  areas,  traced 
on  this  plane  by  the  projections  of  the  radii  veftores  of  the 
bodies,  and  multiplied  by  their  refpeftive  maffes,  will  be 
the  greateft  pofiible.  2.  That  this  fame  fum  is  equal  to 
zero  upon  all  the  planes  perpendicular  to  it.  As  the  princi- 
ple of  the  vis  viva,  and  of  areas  fubiifts  relatively  to  the 
centre  of  gravity,  even  fuppofing  it  to  have  a reftilinear 


and  uniform  motion  ; it  follows,  that  a plane  may  be  deter- 
mined palling  through  this  moveable  origin,  on  which  the 
fum  of  the  areas,  deferibed  by  the  projections  of  the  radii 
veftores,  and  multiplied  refpeftively  by  their  maffes,  may  be 
the  greateft  poffible.  It  appears,  that  this  plane  is  parallel 
to  that  which  \ affes  through  the  fixed  origin,  and  iatisfies 
the  lame  conditions : moreover,  a plane  palling  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  determined  according  to  the  preceding 
conditions,  remains'  always  parallel  to  itfelf  during  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fyftem,  a circumftance  of  great  importance  and 
utility.  It  may  be  added,  that  any  plane  parallel  to  this, 
and  palling  through  any  one  of  the  bodies,  poffcffes  analo- 
gous properties. 

La  Place  proceeds  to  examine  in  what  manner  thefe  re- 
fults would  be  changed,  by  fuppofirg  other  relations  to  fub- 
fiit  between  the  force  and  velocity.  Force  may  be  expreffed 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  relatively  to  the  velocity 
belides  the  fimple  law  of  proportionality,  without  implying 
any  mathematical  contradiction.  If  the  force  be  fuppofed 
to  be  fome  other  funftion  of  the  velocity,  (expreffed  analy- 
tically thus,  F — (p  v)  then  the  principle  of  the  vis  viva  is 
found  to  obtain  in  all  the  relations  mathematically  poffible 
between  the  force  and  velocity  ; the  vis  viva  of  a body 
being  defined  the  produft  of  its  mafs,  by  the  double  of 
the  integral  of  its  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  differential  of 
the  funftion  of  the  velocity  which  expreffes  the  force. 

It  is  in  the  law  of  nature  only,  that  the  motion  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  preferred  uniform  and  rectilinear. 

The  confervation  of  areas,  likewife,  would  not  fubfilt  in 
any  other  law  than  in  that  of  nature  ; but  a principle,  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  leall  aftion,  will  be  found  to  belong 
to  every  poffible  relation  between  force  and  velocity. 

This  principle  of  the  leaft  aftion  is  not  fo  obvious  as  others 
we  have  mentioned,  being  much  more  remote  from  the  ele- 
mentary theorems  from  which  they  are  all  derived  ; but  if  it 
can  be  direftly  and  mathematically  deduced  from  the  fame 
fimple  principles,  it  can  have  no  more  claim  to  the  dignity  of 
a final  caufe  than  any  other  remarkable  property  of  numbers, 
fince  the  re.verfe  would  imply  a mathematical  contradiction. 
The  faft,  however,  is  curious,  and  deferving  of  atten- 
tion; it  may  be  analytically  Hated  thus:  fuppofe  a material 
point,  in  ccnfequence  of  the  aftion  of  feveral  forces,  to  move 
from  one  point  to  another,  then  the  path  or  curve  deferibed  is 
found  to  have  this  remarkable  property,  that  the  integral  or 
continued  produft  of  the  velocity  (as  determined  by  previous 
confiderations)  multiplied  into  the  element  of  the  curve,  will 
belefsthanin  any  other  curve  paffing  throughthefamepoints. 
As  this  propohtion  can  only  he  intelligible  to  thofe  who  are 
in  fome  degree  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  differential 
calculus,  we  ihal’l  endeavour  to  illuftrate  it  by  taking  a par- 
ticularcafe  as  an  example.  Letus  fuppofe  thepointM  (pig. 2.) 
projected  horizontally  in  the  direction  M j,  and  at  the  fame 
time  attrafted  by  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  direftioii  M,S; 
its  path,  as  is  well  known,  will  be  the  parabola  M Mb  At 
any  point  m,  if  x be  affumed  to  exprefs  the  diftance  M m 
the  velocity  at  that  point,  m,  will  he  expreffed  by  %/  h -j-  x ; 
h being  fome  conftant  quantity  previoufly  determined,  and 
in  this  inltance  depending  on  the  force  of  gravity  and  on  the 
force  of  projection.  Now,  if  we  conceive  the  curve  M M' 
to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  portions  or 
elements,  and  that  each  of  thefe  be  multiplied  by  the  ex- 
preffion  h x,  which  denotes  the  velocity,  and  which 
will  have  a different  value  for  every  element  into  which  it  is 
to  be  multiplied,  then  it  is  afferted,  that  the  fum  of  all 
thefe  fmall  faftors,  (or  what  in  the  language  of  analylis  is 
called  their  integral)  will  be  lefs  than  if  the  fame  operation 
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general  equations,  which  contain  the  principles  or  theorems 
known  under  the  appellations  of  the 
Confervation  of  the  vis  viva, 

Confervation  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
Confervation  of  equal  areas, 

And  the  principle  of  the  leak  action. 

The  firft  of  thefe  principles,  the  confervation  of  the  vis 
viva,  was  difcovered  by  Huygens,  but  under  a form  fome- 
v'vhat  different  to  that  which  vve  now  give  it.  The  prin- 
ciple, as  employed  by  him,  confided  in  the  equality  between 
the  afeent  and  defeent  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  feveral 
ponderable  bodies  which  defeend  conjointly,  and  afterwards 
afeend  feparately  by  the  velocity  each  had  acquired.  Now 
by  the  known  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  fpace 
deferibed  by  it  in  any  direction  is  expreffed  by  the  fum  of 
the  produfts.  of  the  mafs  of  each  body,  by  the  fpace  it  has 
deferibed  in  the  fame  direftion,  divided  by  the  fum  of  the 
maffes.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  theorems  of  Galileo, 
the  vertical  fpace  deferibed  by  a heavy  body  in  its  defeent 
is  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  acquired,  and 
with  which  it  will  afeend  to  the  fame  height : thus  the 
principle  of  Huygens  is  reduced  to  this,  that  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a fyftem  of  bodies,  the  fum  of  the  maffes  by  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities  at  every  inftant  is  the  feme,  whe- 
ther the  bodies  have  defeended  conjointly  in  any  manner 
whatever,  or  have  each  defeended  freely  through  the  fame 
vertical  heights.  Hitherto  this  principle  had  only  been  re, 
garded  as  a fimple  theorem  pf  mechanics  ; but  when  J.  Ber- 
nouilli  had  adopted  the  diftlnftion  effablifhed  by  Leibnitz, 
between  the  preffures  which  aft  without  producing  actual 
motion,  and  the  living  forces,  as  they  were  termed,  which 
produced  motion,  as  likewife  the  meafure  of  thefe  forces 
by  the  products  of  the  maffes  by  the  fquares  of  the  velo- 
cities, he  faw  nothing  in  the  principle  in  qUeftion  but  a 
confequence  of  the  theory  of  the  vis  viva,  and  a general 
law  of  nature ; in  confequence  of  which  the  fum  of  the  vis 
viva  of  feveral  bodies  preserves  itfelf  the  fame  as  long  as 
they  act  on  each  other  by  fimple  preffures,  and  is  always 
equal  to  the  fimple  vis  viva  refulting  from  the  aftion  of 
tile  actual  forces  which  move  the  body.  He  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  “ confervatio  virium  vivarum,”  and  employed 
it  with  fuccefs  in  the  folution  of  feveral  problems  that  before 
him  had  not  been  effedfed. 

His  fon,the  celebrated  D.  Bernouilli,  afterwards  deduced 
from  this  principle  the  law  of  the  motion  of  fluids  in  vafes, 
a fubjedt  which  before  had  only  been  treated  in  a vague 
and  u.nfatisfadtory  manner.  In  the  Berlin  memoirs  for 
1748,  he  explained  and  rendered  this  principle  very  general, 
fhewing  how  it  might  be  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies 
folicited  by  mutual  attraction,  or  drawn  towards  fixed 
<entres  by  forces  proportional  to  any  funftion  of  the  dif- 
tance  whatever. 

The  advantage  of  this  principle  eonfifts  in  its  affording 
immediately  an  equation  between  the  velocities  of  the  bodies 
and  the  variable  quantities  which  determine  their  pofition  in 
fpace,  fo  that  when  by  the  nature  of  the  problem  thefe 
variable  quantities  are  reduced  to  one,  this  equation  alone 
is  fufficient  for  its  folution,  which  is  the  cafe  in  that  relating 
to  the  centre  of  ofcillation.  In  general  the  confervation  of 
the  vis  viva  gives  always  a firff  integral  of  the  different 
differential  equations  of  each  problem,  which  is  often  of 
great  utility. 

The  fecond  principle  is  that  of  Newton,  given  as  an  ele- 
mentary proportion  in  his  “ Principia.”  He  demonftrates, 
that  the  ftate  of  repofe  or  motion  of  the,  centre  of  gravity 
. of  feveral  bodies,  is  not  altered  by  the  reciprocal  aftion  of 
thefe  bodies  in  any  manner  whatever ; fo  that  the  centre 


of  gravity  of  bodies  which  aft  upon  each  other  either  by 
cords  or  levers,  or  by  the  laws  of  attraction,  independent  of 
any  exterior  aftion  or  obftacle,  remains  always  in  repole,  or 
moves  uniformly  in  a ftraight  line. 

D’Alembert  has  extended  this  theorem,  and  {hewn  that 
if  every  body  of  the  fyftem  is  folicited  by  a conftaut  acce- 
lerating force  aCting  either  in  parallel  lines  or  directed  to- 
wards a fixed  point,  and  varying  with  the  diftance,  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  deferibe  the  fame  curve  as  if  the 
bodies  were  free  ; and  it  might  be  added,  that  the  motion 
of  tins  centre  will  be  the  fame  as  if  all  the  forces  of  the  bodies 
were  applied  to  it  each  in  its  proper  direction. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  fewer,  to  determine  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  independently  of  the 
refpeCtive  motions  of  the  bodies,  and  thus  it  will  always 
afford  three  finite  equations  between  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  bodies  and  the  times,  and  which  will  be  the  inte- 
grals of  the  differential  equations  of  the  problem. 

The  third  principle  is  much  lefs  ancient  than  the  two 
preceding,  and  appears  to  have  beer,  difcovered  about  the 
fame  time  by  Euler,  Bernouilli,  and  the  chevalier  d’Arcv, 
but  under  different  forms. 

According  to  the  two  firft,  the  principle  eonfifts  in  this, 
that  in  the  motion  of  feveral  bodies  about  a fixed  centre, 
the  fum  of  the  produfts  of  the  mafs  of  each  body,  by  the 
velocity  of  rotation  round  the  centre,  and  by  its  diftance 
from  the  fame  centre,  is  always  independent  of  any  mutual 
.aCtion  which  the  bodies  may  exert  upon  each  other,  and! 
preferves  itfelf  the  fame  an  long  as  there  is  no  exterior  action 
or  obftacle.  Daniel  Bernouilli  gave  this  principle  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
in  1746,  and  d’Alembert  the  fame  year,  in  his  “ Opufcula.” 
The  principle  of  M.  d’Arcy,  as  given  to  the  Academy  of 
Paris  in  1746,  but  not  printed  till  1752,  is,  that  the  fum  of 
the  produfts  of  the  mafs  of  each  body,  by  the  area  traced  by 
its  radius  veftor  about  a fixed  point,  is  always  proportional 
to  the  times.  This  principle  is  nothing  more  than  a gene- 
ralization of  the  beautiful  theorem  of  Newton,  of  the  equality 
of  areas  deferibed  by  centripetal  forces,  and  to  perceive  the 
analogy,  or  rather  identity,  with  that  of  Euler  and  Bernouilli, 
it  is  fufficient  to  rec#lleft  that  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  element  of  the  circular  arc  divided  by  the 
element  of  the  time,  and  that  the  firft  of  thefe  elements 
multiplied  by  the  diftance  from  the  centre,  gives  the  ele- 
ment of  the  area  deferibed  about  this  centre  ; fo  that  this 
laft  principle  is  only  the  differential  expreflion  of  that  of. 
M.  d’Arcy.  This  author  afterwards  gave  this  principle 
another  form,  which  renders  it  more  fimilar  to  the  preceding. 
The  fum  of  the  produfts  of  the  maffes  by  the  velocities,, 
and  by  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the 
direction  of  the  forces,  is  always  a conftant  quantity. 

Under  this  point  of  view  he  effablifhed  a fpecies  of  meta- 
phyfical  principle,  which  he  calls  the  confervation  of  aftion, 
to  oppole,  or  rather  fubftitute  it  for,  the  principle  of  the 
leaf!  aftion,  as  if  thefe  vague  and  arbitrary  denominations 
could  conftitute  the  effence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by 
fome  fecret  virtue  could  raife  fimple  refults  of  the  known 
laws  of  mechanics  to  the  rank  of  final  caufes. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  principle  in  queftion  takes 
place  in  every  fyftem  of  bodies  which  aft  on  each  other  in 
any  manner  whatever,  whether  by  cords,  inflexible  lines, 
attractions,  &c.  and  moreover  folicited  by  forces  directed 
to  a centre;  and  this,  whether  the  fyftem  be  entirely  free, 
or  cpnftrained  to  move  about  this  centre.  The  fum  of  the- 
produfts  of  the  maffes  by  the  areas  deferibed  about  this 
centre,  and  projected  on  any  plane  whatever,  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  time  ; fo  that  referring  thefe  areas  to  three 
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rectangular  planes,  three  differential  equations  are  obtained 
of  the  iirft  order  between  the  time  and  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  curves  deferibed  by  the  bodies  ; and  it  is,  properly,  in 
thefe  equations  that  the,  nature  of  the  principle  exifts. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  of  the  Icaft  aCtionT  fo  called  by 
Maupertuis,  and  which  the  writings  of  feveral  illuftrious  au- 
thors have  fince  rendered  celebrated.  Confidered  analytically 
theprinciple  isthis,  thatin  the  motionof  bodies  which  aft  one 
upon  the  other,  the  fum  of  the  produffs  of  the  mafl'es  by 
the  velocities,  and  by  the  fpaces  deferibed,  is  a minimum. 
The  author  has  deduced  from  it  the  laws  of  reflection  ana 
refraction  of  light,  as  likewife  thofe  of  the  fhock  of  bodies', 
in  two  memoirs,  one  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1744, 
the  other  two  years  afterwards,  in  thofe  of  Berlin. 

But  it  mull  be  confeffed,  that  thefe  applications  are  too 
partial  to  eftabliffi  the  truth  of  a general  principle,  and, 
befides,  have  fomething  in  them  too  vague  and  arbitrary, 
which  renders  the  confequences  uncertain  as  to  the  exaCt- 
nefs  of  the  principle  itfelf:  fo  that  this  principle  ought  not 
to  be  claffed  with  thofe  above  explained.  But  there  is  an- 
other point  of  view  in  which  it  may  be  confidered  more  ge- 
neral and  exact,  and  which  alone  merits  the  attention  of 
geometricians.  Euler  gave  the  Iirft  idea  at  the  end  of  his 
treatife  on  Ifoperimetrical  problems  printed  at  Laufanne  in 
1744,  fine  wing  that  in  trajeflories  deferibed  by  central 
forces,  the  integral  of  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  ele- 
ment of  the  curve  is  always  a maximum  or  a minimum. 

This  property,  as  explained  above,  was  only  known  by 
Euler  to  belong  to  inflated  bodies  ; La  Grange  extended 
it  afterwards  to  the  motion  of  bodies  which  aft  on  each 
other  in  any  manner  whatever.  And  there  refults  this  new' 
general  principle,  that  the  fum  of  the  produCts  of  the  mafl'es 
by  the  integrals  of  the  velocities,  multiplied  by  the  elements 
of  thefpacesdefcribedjis  conflantly  amaximum  or  a minimum. 

By  combining  this  principle  with  that  of  the  confervation 
of  the  vis  viva,  a folution  of  many  difficult  problems  in  dy- 
namics may  be  obtained.  Examples  are  to  be  found  by  I a 
Grange  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Turin. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  hiftory  and  na- 
ture of  the  principles  of  dynamics,  as  given  by  La 
Grange.  The  fubjeCt  is  treated  much  in  the  fame  manner 
by  La  Place  in  the  “ Mechanique  Celeffe,”  but  the  invefliga- 
tion  is  carried  (till  further.  With  La  Grange  he  adopts  the 
principle  of  d’Alembert,  and  refclves  every  motion  into  two, 
one  which  the  particle  had  in  the  preceding  inftant,  and  the 
other  fuch  as  would  have  fuftained  it  in  equilibrio. 

La  Place,  however,  differs  from  La  Grange  in  not  admit- 
ting the  principle  of  virtual  velocity  to  be  aflumed  as  a fun- 
damental axiom,  but  demonftrates  it  by  a regular  train  of 
indications  ; having  eftablifhed  nearly  the  fame  formulas  or 
differential  equations,  and  deduced  all  the  above  general  prin- 
ciples in  the  manner  already  deferibed. 

In  addition  to  thefe  principles  others,  in  the  nature  of 
corollaries,  are  introduced,  many  of  which  are  very  deferv- 
ing  of  attention.  From  the  principle  of  the  confervation  of 
areas  it  follows,  that  in  the  motion  of  a fyftem  of  bodies  fo- 
licited  only  by  their  mutual  attraction,  and  by  forces  di- 
rected to  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates,  there  exifts  a plane 
palling  through  this  origin,  and  which  poffeffes  thefe  re- 
markable properties.  1.  That  the  fum  of  the  areas,  traced 
on  this  plane  by  the  projections  of  the  radii  veCtores  of  the 
bodies,  and  multiplied  by  their  refpeCtive  maffes,  will  be 
the  greateff  poffible.  2.  That  this  fame  fum  is  equal  to 
zero  upon  all  the  planes  perpendicular  to  it.  As  the  princi- 
ple of  the  vis  viva,  and  of  areas  fublifts  relatively  to  the 
centre  of  gravity,  even  fuppofmg  it  to  have  a reCtilinear 


and  uniform  motion  ; it  follows,  that  a plane  may  be  deter- 
mined palling-  through  this  moveable  origin,  on  which  the 
fum  of  the  areas,  deferibed  by  the  projections  of  the  radii 
veCtores,  and  multiplied  refpeCtively  by  their  maffes,  may  be 
the  greateil  poliible.  It  appears,  that  this  plane  is  parallel 
to  that  which  } affes  through  the  fixed  origin,  and  latisiies 
the  lame  conditions  : moreover,  a plane  palling  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  determined  according  to  the  preceding 
conditions,  remains  always  parallel  to  itfelf  during  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fpteni,  a circumftanee  of  gre.tt  importance  and 
utility.  It  may  be  added,  that  any  plrine  parallel  to  this, 
and  palling  through  any  one  oi  the  bodies,  poffeffes  analo- 
gous properties. 

La  Place  proceeds  to  examine  in  what  manner  thefe  re- 
fults  would  be  changed,  by  fuppofu  g other  relations  to  fub- 
fiit  between  the  force  and  velocity.  Force  may  be  expreffed 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  relatively  to  the  velocity 
befides  the  Ample  law  of  proportionality,  without  implying 
any  mathematical  contradiction.  If  the  force  be  fuppofed 
to  be  fome  other  funCtion  of  the  velocity,  (expreffed  analy- 
tically thus,  F — (p  v)  then  the  principle  of  the  vis  viva  is 
found  to  obtain  in  all  the  relations  mathematically  poffible 
between  the  force  and  velocity  ; the  vis  viva  of  a body 
being  defined  the  produCt  of  its  mafs,  by  the  double  of 
the  integral  of  its  velocity,  multiplied  by  t lie  differential  of 
the  funCtion  of  the  velocity  which  expreffes  the  force. 

It  is  in  the  law  of  nature  only,  that  the  motion  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  preferred  uniform  and  reCtilinear. 

The  confervation  of  areas,  likewife,  would  not  fubfift  in 
any  other  law  than  in  that  of  nature  ; but  a principle,  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  lealt  aCtion,  will  be  found  to  belong 
to  every  poffible  relation  between  force  and  velocity. 

This  principle  of  the  leaf!  aCtion  is  not  fo  obvious  as  others 
we  have  mentioned,  being  much  more  remote  from  the  ele- 
mentary theorems  from  which  they  are  all  derived  ; but  if  it 
can  be  direCtly  and  mathematically  deduced  from  the  fame 
Ample  principles,  it  can  have  no  more  claim  to  the  dignity  of 
a final  caufe  than  any  other  remarkable  property  of  numbers, 
fince  the  reverfe  would  imply  a mathematical  contradiction. 
The  faCt,  however,  is  curious,  and  deferving  of  atten- 
tion; it  may  be  analytically  ftated  thus:  fuppofe  a material 
point,  in  confequence  of  the  aCtion  of  feveral  forces,  to  move 
from  one  point  to  another,  then  the  path  or  curve  deferibed  is 
found  to  have  this  remarkable  property,  that  the  integral  or 
continued  produCt  of  the  velocity  (as  determined  by  previous 
confiderations)  multiplied  into  the  element  of  the  curve,  will 
belefsthan  in  any  other  curve  palling  throughthefamepoints. 
As  this  propohtion  can  only  be  intelligible  to  thofe  who  are 
in  fome  degree  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  differential 
calculus,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  it  by  taking  a par- 
ticularcafe  as  an  example.  Letus  fuppofe  the  point  M (Jig.2.) 
projected  horizontally  in  the  direction  M j,  and  at  the  fame 
time  attracted  by  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  direCtioil  M,S; 
its  path,  as  is  well  known,  will  be  the  parabola  M Mb  At 
any  point  m,  if  x be  affumed  to  exprefs  the  diftance  M m' , 
the  velocity  at  that  point,  m,  will  be  expreffed  by  s/  h -fi  x ; 
h being  fome  conftant  quantity  previoufly  determined,  and 
in  this  inltance  depending  on  the  force  of  gravity  and  on  the 
force  of  projection.  Now,  if  we  conceive  the  curve  M M' 
to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  portions  or 
elements,  and  that  each  of  thefe  be  multiplied  by  the  ex- 
preffion  h + x,  which  denotes  the  velocity,  and  which 
wiil  have  a different  value  for  every  element  into  which  it  is 
to  be  multiplied,  then  it  is  afferted,  that  the  fum  of  all 
thefe  fmall  faCtors,  (or  what  in  the  language  of  analyAs  is 
called  their  integral)  will  be  lefs  than  if  the  fame  operation 
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had  been  performed  on  any  other  line  or  curve  palling 
through  M M'.  It  may  appear,  at  firft  light,  that  the  him 
of  thefe  factors  would  have  been  lefs  had  the  body  moved 
from  M to  M'  by  the  fhorteft  path,  or  in  the  ftraight  line 
M M'.  Let  us  examine  this  cafe,  and  fee  whether  we  fliould, 
bvthis  fuppofition,  inevitably  obtain  a lefs  produft  than  by 
the  former  one.  If  we  divide  the  line  into  the  fame  num- 
ber of  fin  all  elements  as  the  curve,  it  is  evident  that  each 
of  thefe  will  be  fmailer,  and  fo  far  our  objeft  being  to  ob- 
tain a minimum,  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  the  ftraight 
line  ; but  if  we  examine  the  multipliers  v/  b + x,  we  fhall 
find  that  they  increafe  rapidly  in  value  as  they  defcend,  and 
if  we  confider  the  fi  gure,  we  may  cbferve  that  in  the  ftraight 
line  half  the  elements  are  multiplied  by  greater  values  of 
*/  h + x.  Now  this  effect  is  obviated  by  the  curve,  as  the 
greater  number  of  its  elements  are  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure,  where  the  multipliers  f h - j-  .v  are  compara- 
tively but  of  ftnall  value.  Were  the  curve  however  to  be 
made  too  convex,  as  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure,  this  ad- 
vantage might  be  deftroyed  by  the  increafed  value  of  the 
elements,  which  might  more  than  counterbalance  the  effeft 
of  the  diminifhed  values  of  A/  h -f-  x.  It  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult now  toN  comprehend  the  exiftence  of  fome  curve,  in 
which  the  fum  of  the  faftors  thus  determined  fhnll  be  lefs 
than  in  any  other.  In  the  prefer, t cafe  it  is  found  to  be  a 
parabola,  and  in  every  inftance  it  can  be  (hewn,  that  the 
curve  anfwering  to  the  above  conditions  of  a minimum,  is 
identical  with  that  which  a body  is  known  to  deferibe  by 
the  ufual  rules  of  mechanical  inveftigation.  Admitting, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  the  leaft  action  as  an  eftsblifhed 
theorem,  problems  may  be  folved  by  it,  and  the  trajectories 
of  bodies  moving  in  fpace  determined ; but  it  is  of  very 
little  practical  utility,  fince  the  neceffary  calculations  are 
much  more  complex  and  difficult  than  the  more  ufual  me- 
thods of  inveftigation.  The  reader  will  find  fome  iuftances 
of  thefe  fejutions  under  the  article  of  Analytic  Function. 
See  like  wife  Isqperi metrical  Problems. 

The  above  explanation  refers  only  to  the  cafe  of  a fingle 
body,  nor  did  Maupertuis,  the  inventor  of  this  principle, 
extend  it  farther.  Euler  eftablifhes  the  generality  of  this 
principle  in  his  trestifeon  the  Ifoperimetrical  problems,  and 
lhews  that  in  all  trale&ories  defenbed  by  the  aftion  of  cen- 
tripetal forces,  the  integral  of  the  velocity,  multiplied  by  the 
element  of  the  curve,  is  always  a maximum  or  a minimum. 
La  Grange  firft  extended  this  principle  to  a fyftem  of  bodies, 
a ‘ling  on  e3ch  other,  and  demonftrated,  that  the  fum  of 
th.e  products  of  the  maffes  by  the  integrals  of  the  velocities, 
multiplied  by  the  elements  of  the  fpaces  deferibed,  is  always 
either  a maximum  or  a minimum. 

Thefe  are  the  great  and  leading  principles  of  the  doftrine 
of  forces,  which  have  been  at  different  times  excogitated  by 
the  moft  eminent  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  ; moil  of  them 
are  nothing  more  than  developemer.ts  of  theorems  eafily 
derived  from  the  Newtonian  laws  of  motion,  and  many  of 
them  eftablifbed  indeed  by  Newton  himfelf ; but  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  this  generalization  of  mechanical  princi- 
ples, as  it  enables  us  to  take  a more  enlarged  and  comprehen 
five  view  of  the  fubjeft,  than  when  the  attention  is  confined 
to  the  detail  of  a fingle  problem. 

Forces,  which  become  the  fubjeft  of  mathematical  compu- 
tation, may  very  properly  be  divided  inti)  three  feparate  claffes. 

]ft.  Thofe  which,  acting  inftantaneoufly,  or  at  leaft  for  a 
fhort  interval  of  time,  impart  uniform  motion  to  a particle 
on  which  they  aft,  provided  it  be  not  folicited  by  any  other 
fore,  and  at  the  fame  time  free  to  move  in  any  direftion. 

2d.  Forces  which  aft  conftantly,  and  whofe  intenfity 


remains  the  fame : a material  particle,  free  to  obey  the 
aftion  of  inch  a force,  deferibes  its  path  with  a motion 
uniformly  accelerated. 

3d.  Forces  whofe  intenfities  are  continually  varying,  but 
according  to  fome  known  law.  1 he  motion  produced  by 
the  aftion  of  thefe  forces  is  very  complicated,  and  the  cir- 
curn  fiances  relating  to  it  can  only  be  mveftigated  by  means 
of  the  integral  calculus,  or  by  fome  analogous  methods. 

Every  force,  whofe  mode  of  aftion  is  too  arbitrary  and 
uncertain  to  be  included  in  either  of  the  above  claffes,  may- 
be conftdered  as  in  great  meafure  foreign  to  the  prefent 
fubjeft  of  inveftigation. 

Cafe  1 . When  the  forces  meet  in  the  fame  point. 

I v hen  feveral  forces,  as  P , Q,  S,  See.  [Jig.  3.)  whofe  direc- 
tions are  M P,  M Q,  M S,  and  intenfities  M a,  M l,  M c,  are 
exerted  on  any  point  M,  the  refulting  force  is  eafily 
obtained,  by  combining  the  forces  by  parallelograms  two 
and  two,  till  a final  refulting  force  is  obtained^  which  in 
this  cafe,  as  appears  by  the  figure,  is  in  the  direftion  M R, 
and  whofe  magnitude  is  the  diagonal  M cl.  This  procefs  may- 
be Amplified  by  taking  4.)  equal  and  parallel  to  any 

force  P,  ah  equal  and  parallel  to  any  force  O,  be  to  a force 
S,  &c.  then  Me  fhall  be  the  refulting  force.  If  the  forces 
terminate  in  M,  after  being  carried  round  in  a polygon,  it 
would  indicate  that  the  point  M was  in  equilibrium  ; and 
it  is  evident  that  if  for  the  refulting  force  we  fubftitute  its 
equal,  in  a contrary  direftion,  the  point  M will  likewife  be 
in  equilibrium. 

Neither  of  thefe  methods  are  of  great  praftical  utility-, 
though  extremely  well  adapted  to  illuftrate  the  principle 
on  which  forces  are  eftimated  ; we  are  therefore  to  confider 
by  what  mode  they  may  moft  commodioufly  be  introduced 
into  analytic  calculation. 

Let  the  angle  P M R (jig.  5.)=  0,  Q M R = E 
M ad—  a,  then  P : Q ::  fin.  £ : fin.  0 

P ; R ::  fin.  e : fin.  a 

O : R ::  fin.  0 : fin.  «. 

e P Q R 

ini.  £ fin.  9 fin. a 

Hence  three  forces  are  in  equilibrio,  when  each  is  pro- 
portional to  the  fine  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  direftion  of 
the  two  others.  Since  the  direftion  of  the  refulting  force 
depends  only  on  the  ratio,  and  not  on  the  abfolute  magni- 
tude of  the  producing  forces,  it  follows  that  if  feveral  forces 
are  in  equilibrium,  and  they  are  made  to  vary  proportionally, 
they  will  ftill  remain  in  equilibrium. 

If  P — O : £ = 0 ; and  R = 2 P cos.  0 

If  the  direftion  of  the  forces  P,  O,  are  at  right  angles. 

Then  R-  - P!  4 6 6 

And  P = R cos.  0 
Q = R fin.  0 
Q = P . tang  0. 

Thefe  equations  are  often  of  great  utility  in  transforming 
forces  into  others  that  are  reftangular.  For  to  refolve  anv 
force  R into  two  others  which  fhall  be  reftangular,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient-  to  obferve  that  P = R cos.  6,  Q = R fin.  6,  or  that 
each  producing  force  is  the  pro  drift  of  the  refulting  force  R, 
by  the  cofine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  this  pro- 
ducing force. 

Hitherto  wc  have  fuppofed  the  forces  to  aft  in  one  plane. 
Suppofe  now  three  forces  P,  O,  S,  afting  on  the  point  M 
in  direftions  not  in  the  fame  plane,  and  firft  let  thefe  direc- 
tions be  reftangular,  that  is,  let  P and  S be  at  right  angles, 
and  Q perpendicular  to  their  plane.-  The  producing  forces 
P and  S,  the  refulting  force  T,  determined  by  the  equations 
P — I cos'  0 ; S — I fin.  S,  where  6 is  the  ang-le  formed 
by  T and  P.  I11  the  fame  manner  Q and  T have  their  refult- 

ing 


F O R C E. 


ing  force  R,  given  by  the  equations  R fin.  y — T ; R cos. 
y = Q ; y being  the  angle  formed  by  R and  Q.  Subftituting 
R fin.  y for  T in  the  two  firft  equations,  we  have  P = R 
cos.  0 . fin.  7 ; S = R fin.  0 . fin.  y ; Q = R cos.  y. 

The  fum  of  the  fquares  of  thefe  equations  gives  R2  = PJ 
+ Q!  + S2.  The  values  of  0 and  y are  eallly  found,  which 
conipleat  the  problem.  It  is  more  convenient  to  employ  the 
angles  a,  (3,  and  y,  which  the  direction  of  the  refulting  force 
R forms  with  the  refpeCtive  forces  P,  S,  and  Q.  Now  it  is 
known  that  cos.  0 . fin.  y — cos.  a.  ; and  fin.  0 * fin.  y = cos.  8. 
Therefore,  inftead  of  the  preceding  equations,  we  have 
P = R cos.  * ; S = R cos.  (3  ; Q — R cos.  y ; from 
whence  a,  8,  y,  are  obtained. 

General  cafe  in  which  the  farces  are  fuppofed  to  have 
any  directions  whatever  in  fpace. — Let  A S,  A P, 
A Q,  {fg-  6.)  be  three  reCtangular  co-ordinates  palling 
through  any  arbitrary  pomt  A : let  A P be  the  axis 
of.v,  A S that  of  y,  and  A Q of  z.  The  plane  PAS  will 
be  the  plane  of  xy  (fee  Analytic  Geometry),  SAQ 
that  ofy  a,  and  P A.  Q that  of  x a.  Of  thefe  axes  two,  as  x,y, 
may  be  fuppofed  horizontal,  and  a vertical. 

Let  the  forces  be  reprefented  by  P',  P",  P"',  &c.  whofe 
directions  form  with  the  axis  of 

x the  angles  - a.",  a."' 

y - - 13',  8",  8"' 

z - y',  y",  y'". 

By  refolving  each  of  thefe  forces  into  three  others,  whofe 
directions  are  parallel  to  the  axes,  we  have  for  the  producing 
forces  parallel  to  the  axes 


P’.  COS.  cd,  P'\  COS.  a.",  P A COS.  a'" 

P'  cos.  8l,  P"  cos.  8 P r cos.  1 8'" 

P'  COS.  y',  P'  COS.  y",  P'"  COS.  yur 


Each  of  thefe  collections  of  forces  are  equivalent  to  a fingle 
force,  equal  to  their  fum.  Since  they  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fame  Hraight  line,  let  X,  Y,  Z,  be  the  three 
forces  parallel  to  the  refpeCtive  axes,  and  we  have 

X = P'  cos.  a!  + P"  cos.  a."  + P " COS.  a."1 

Y = P'  cos.  8'  + P ' cos.  8"  + P'"  cos.  8"' 

Z = P'  COS.  y + P 7 COS.  y"  P'"  COS.  y'" 

Let  a.,  8>  n/>  be  the  unknown  angles  which  the  refulting 
force  R forms  with  the  three  axes  ; then  R cos-  a,  R cos.  8, 
R cos.  y,  will  be  the  equivalent  producing  forces  in  the 
directions  of  x,  y,  z ; hence  R cos.  a.  — X,  R cos.  8 — Y, 
R.  cos.  y — Z. 

To  obtain  the  value  oFR  and  its  direction,  add  together 
the  fquares  of  thefe  equations,  and  R2  (cos.2  a.  + cos.2 
8 -f  cos.2  7)  = X2  + Y2  -j-  Z!,  but  cos.2  a.  -j-  cos.2  8 + 
cos.2  y — 1 i therefore 

R = A/(X‘  + Y2  + Z;)  and 
X Y Z 

cos.  a — — , COS.  8 = *|T>  cos.  y = ---. 

which  equations  indicate  that  the  refulting  force  is  the 
diagonal  of  a parallelopiped,  whofe  three  edges  are  X,  Y, 
and  Z. 

Let  now  x', y',  z',  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  to 
which  thefe  forces  are  applied,  the  projections  of  the  refult- 
ing force  upon  the  three  co-ordinate  planes  will  pafs  through 
that  of  the  point.  The  equations  of  the  projections  of  this 
line  will  therefore  be 

y — y'  — a (x  — «')  upon  the  axis  of  xy 
z — a'  — b (x  — x1)  x a 

Hy  — y1)  — a — z ) . y % 

a and  b being  the  tangents  of  the  angles  which  the  axis  of 
x forms  with  thefe  projections  on  the  planes  of  x y and  x z. 
If,  therefore,  through  the  point  A,  the  lines  A P,  AS, 
AQ,  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  axes  x,  y,  z,  the  projection 
for  th'e  refulting  force  R,  on  the  plane  PAS,  will  be 


A T ; therefore,  the  tangent  a of  the  angle  TAP 

„ Y 

or  tang.  0 = = a. 

-X. 

2 

In  the  fame  manner  — — = l. 

X 

The  equations  of  the  projections  are  therefore 
X (y-f)  = Y(x-x') 

Y (a  — a')  .=  Z (x  — x') 

Z (y  — y')  — Y (a  — z') 

If  the  fyftem  be  in  equilibrium, 

X — 0,  Y --  0,  Z = o. 

On  parallel forces . — Previoufly  to  the  confideration  of  pa- 
rallel forces,  it  will  be  neeefiary  to  notice  a very  fimp’c 
geometrical  propofition,  and  which  forms,  in  faCt,  the  bafis 
of  what  La  Place  and  other  French  writers  call  the  “ Theo- 
rie  des  Moments.”  The  terms  momentum  and  moment  have 
been  ufed  by  different  authors  to  exprtfs  very  different  ideas. 
It  is  often  uted  to  exprefs  the  effort,  action,  energy,  or  im- 
petus of  a power  to  communicate  motion  to  a body  or 
tyffem  of  bodies;  but  modern  writers,  particularly  the 
mathematicians  of  the  continent,  underhand  by  moment  the 
product  of  a power  or  force  multiplied  by  the  diftance  of 
its  direction  from  a given  point,  line,  or  plane, 

If  a point  E,  ( fig.  7.)  be  taken  any  how  fituated  with 
refpeCt  to  the  parallelogram  A B C D,  and  the  perpendieu- 
culars  E F,  EG,  E H,  be  drawn  from  E to  the  two  fides. 


and  to  the  diagonal,  A D x E G will  be  equal  to 
ACxEH  + ABxE  F.  Join  E A,  E B,  E D.  Pro- 
duce D B to  1 ; I FI  — D L will  be  the  height  of  the 
triangle  A C D,  AC  being  the  bafe. 

ADxEG 


A E A D = 


A B x E F 

A E A B = 

2 

A ABD^ACD  — 
D x E I 


A C x I PI 


A EBD- 

EAD  = 
A C x E I 


2 

A C 


E I 


2 

A D x 


E_G  _A  BxEF  A C x I FI 


+ 

A D x E G — A B x EF  + AC  x EH. 

Or,  R x E G = P x E F + Q x E PI. 

If  the  point  E be  taken  within  the  parallelogram,  then 
R x E G = P X E F - O X E H. 

The  force  P,  multiplied  by  the  diltance  L F,  is  called  the 
moment  of  the  force  P relatively  to  the  point  E ; hence  by 
the  preceding  propofition  it  appears  that, according  to  tbisde- 
finition,  the  moments  of  the  producing  forces  are  equal  to  the 
moment  of  the  refulting  forces  ; and  in  cafe  of  equilibrium, 
the  turn  of  the  moments  of  ail  the  forces  are  equal  to  zero. 

If  the  point  E betaken  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
producing  forces,  as  P,  then  EF  = o; 

RxEG  — Q — EPI 
R : Q::EH  : EG, 

If  E be  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  refulting  forces 
EG  =«,  and  P x E F = Q x E H,  lienee 
P ; Q : : E H : E F. 

This  propofition,  which  is  quite  independent  of  any  idea 
of  motion,  rotation,  or  force,  may  be  deduced  generally, 
by  means  of  the  analytic  equations  already  demonffrated  for 
finding  the  refulting  force,  from  any  number  of  producing 
forces  foliating  ra  point ; but  the  property  being  entirely 
geometrical,  that  form  for  the  demonftration  has  been  pre- 
ferred. 


FORC  E. 


fcrred.  Tlic  above  propofition  is  a very  important  one  in  the 
general  equations  of  equilibrium.  The  fame  propofition  may 
be  extended  to  parallel  forces,  by  fuppofing  the  point  A to 
recede  to  an  infinite  diftance  by  the  revolutions  of  A P, 
A Q,  round  any  uvo  points  M,  N ; then  the  figure  will  take 
the  form  as  deferibed  in  ( fi?.  7).  And  fince 
P x E F - Q x E H 
RxEG=Qx  E PI 
P : O ::  E H : E F 
R : 6 ::  E H : E G 

Coro!,  fince  P : G H O : E F : : R : F H 
P + Q:GH '+  E F ::  R : F H 
And  P + Q = R. 

and  P — O = R,  when  they  aft  in  oppofite  direftions. 

Or  tlie  lame  propofition  may  be  demon  lira  ted  thus, 
without  the  necefiity  of  confidering  the  point  as  removed  to 
an  infinite  difiance. 

Let  two  parallel  forces,/)  and  7,  (fig.  8.)  afting  in  the  fame 
direction,  be  applied  to  the  two  e.  tremities  E,  F,  of  the 
line  E F,  to  which  they  are  perpendicular  ; then  fuppofe 
two  new  forcesp',  fi,  applied  at  the  extremities  E,  F,  in 
oppofite  direftions  ; />'  being  equal  to  fi.  It  is  evident  thefe 
forces  will  not  tend  to  alter  the  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  being 
equal  and  oppofite  : refolve//  and/),  fi  and  q,  into  P and  Q, 
and  let  thefe  forces  produced  meet  in  A.  Through  A draw 
B C parallel  to  E F,  and  A O perpendicular  to  it.  Decorri- 
pofe  the  forces  P and  Q according  to  the  direftions  A B, 
A O,  and  A C,  A O ; the  firft  will  be  p'  and/>,  the  feoond 
q and  fi,  fince  the  circumftancee  of  this  are  the  fame  at  A 
as  E and  F ; the  two  forces  q1  and  p'  deftroy  each  other ; 
the  refulting  force  afting  in  the  direction  AO  is  therefore 
p + q.  Since  P is  the  refulting  force  of  two  reftangular 


forces  p and  />',  the  tangent 


AO 


nu  EO 

=— - ; hence  p = p . -■  - ; in  the  lame  manner 

lii  O AO 

OF 

q.  — - - ; therefore  p X EO  = j X OF,  which  if 
O A 


known  principle  of  the  lever. 

If  the  two  parallel  forces  P and  Q are  oblique  to  the  line 
©f  application  E G,  and  if  their  refulting  force  be  R,  then 
draw  B D perpendicular  to  the  force,  and  fuppofe  B,  C, 
D,  the  points  of  application  ; and  fince  P x BC  = Q x 
C D,  and  E F and  F G are  proportional  to  B C,  CD  ; P 
X E F = Q x F G,  which  (hews  that  the  preceding 
propofition  does  not  require  the  direftion  of  the  forces  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  application.  Therefore,  in 
general,  the  refulting  force  of  two  parallel  forces  is  equal  to 
their  fum  and  parallel  to  them,  and  divides  the  line  to  which 
they  are  applied  in  two  parts,  reciprocally  proportional  to 
thefe  forces. 

If£G  = «,  E F = /,  FG=? 

a = p + ?,  R = P + Q>  P p-Qq- 

«f  which  fix  quantities,  three  being  given,  the  remainder 
may  be  found. 

Let  us  next  confider  the  effeft  of  any  fyftem  of  parallel 
forces  P',  P",  P"',  afting  on  different  points  of  any  body 
whatever  : let  x',  y',  z1,  x11,  y ",  z",  be  the  refpeftive  co-or- 
dinates of  thefe  points  to  the  three  reftangular  planes  ; let 
D,  K,Ofr.  9.)  be  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  P',P", 
and  G that  of  their  refulting  force  R,  and  let  a',  b , c',  be 
the  three  co-ordinates  of  G j then 

A B = B C = /,  C D = *' 

A H = x",  H I = v",  I K = *' 

AE  = a,  E F — b',  FG  = c' 

Rf  — P'  -f-  P ',  and  if  D K be  produced  till  it  meets 
the  plane  of  */in  L ; R1  x LG  = F x LD  -)-  P" 

2 


X L K ; and  fince  L G,  L D,  L K,  are  proportional  t» 
their  projections  R'a'  = P'  x1  + F"  x",  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon 

R'  V = P 'y1  -f-  V y",  and  R'  c'  — P'  z'  -|-  V'-z". 

In  which  equations  great  attention  mull  be  paid  to  the 
figns  which  are  neceffarily  pofitive  ; they  are  diffident  to 
give  both  the  magnitude  and  direftion  of  the  refultino- 
torce. 

This  refulting  force  R'  muff  be  taken  with  the  next 
force  P"'  to  obtain  a new  force,  and  this  procefs  conti- 
nued  till  all  tlie  forces  are  combined  ; R'  being  fubftitut- 
ed  for.  P'  and  P",  and  combined  with  P"',  we  have 

R"  = R'  + R"',  R "a"  = R'  a'-  + P'"> 


R"F  = RTF 


RE 


RV  + P'". 


fubffituting  for  R',  R'  a',  R'  b,  R'  c'  their  values,  the  va- 
lues of  R",  R "a",  R "l",  R"F  are  obtained,  and  (inallv 
the  refulting  force  R ; and  its  direftion  is  obtained  in  the 
following  equations  : 

R = P'  + P"  + &c. 

R x — P'  x1  + P'x"  -j-  See. 

R y =■  P '/  + P "/  + Sic. 

Rz  = P' z'  J-  P"-« 

The  firft  equation  gives  th 

co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  of  the  point  of  application,  are 


' + P"a-+  see. 

magnitude  of  the  force  ; the 


y - 


+ P"x"  + 

P'  + p?~ 

P/  yf  + pH  yll  + 

"pr^TpT-q: 
PA'  + P"  z"  + 
F + P"~ 


&c. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
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Thefe  equations  being  independent  of  the  direction  of  die 

forces,  it  is  evident  that  the  point  which  has  x,  y,  z for 
its  co-ordinates,  will  remain  the  fame,  even  when  the 
forces  take  other  parallel  direftions,  provided  that  the 
points  of  application  remain  the  fame  ; therefore  there 
Cxifts  a point  through  which  the  refulting  force  always 
paffes,when  the  forces  turn  round  the  point  of  their  appli- 
cation. This  point  may  be  termed  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inveftigate  the  general  cafe,  where 
any  number  of  forces  are  fuppoaed  to  aft  on  a body  in  any 
direftions  whatever. 


Firft,  let  the  figure  be  fuppofed  a plane,  and  the  forces 
likewife  fituated  in  the  plane  of  the  figure. 

Let  P',  P"  &c.,  leprefent  the  forces  ; x',y',  x",  fi',  tlie 
co-ordinates  of  the  points  on  which  they  aft  ; a',  F,  the 
angles  which  thefe  co-ordinates  make  with  the  axis  of  x. 
Let  P'  be  refolved  into  two  forces  X',  Y',  parallel  to  the 


axes  w,  v,  and  P1'  into  X",  Y'',  Sec.  then 

P'  cos.  « = X',  P"  cos.  *«  = X",  Sec. 

P'  fin.  a = Y',  P"  fin.  «"  = Y",  Sec. 

There  will  therefore  be  two  colleftions  of  parallel  forces 
which  may  each  be  compofed  into  a lingle  force.  Let  X 
be  the  fingle  refulting  force  parallel  to  the  axis  x,  and  b 
its  diftance  from  it,  Y and  a the  force  and  diftance  of  the 
other  parallel  to  the  axis  y ; then 

X = X'  + X"  + &c  ; Y - Y'  + Y"  + Sec. 

Xb  = X'/  + X"  y'i  + Sec  ; Y'  a = Y' x + Y"  x"  + &c 

The  forces  X,Y,  may  now  be  combined  into  a fingle 
one,  which  will  be  applied  in  their  point  of  interfeftion, 
whofe  co-ordinates  are  a and  b. 

As  the  point  of  application  of  R may  be  taken  in  any 
part  of  its  direftion,  it  is  neceffary  to  determine  the  equa- 
tion of  the  ftraight  line  reprefenting  this  direftion,  ftnee  it 

paffes 


FORC  E. 


pafles  through  two  points,  whofe  co-ordinates  are  a,  b,  its  terfeds  the  plane  of  x y , make  * = a,  which  gives  for  the 
equation  is  Y — b = tang,  a (*  — a);  or  fince  tang,  a = co-ordinates  #',//,  of  this  point 


— > Xji-Yx  = Xi-Yd,  and  by  fubftitution  for 

the  values  of  X l — Y a,  X y — Y x = X'  y'  — Y'  x'  -f 
X"  /'  - Y"  + &c. 

Here  .v  and  y are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  ap- 
plication of  the  refulting  force  X1  y1  — Y'x',  the  difference 
of  the  moments  of  the  forces  X',  Y';  the  fame  of  the  other 
forces : therefore,  if  p' , p",  r,  reprefent  the  perpendiculars  let 
fall  from  the  origin  to  the  directions  of  the  forces 

X = X'  + X",  Y = Y'  +•  Y" 

R r = P 'p1  + P"  pn  + &c ( m ) 

If  7i  reprefent  the  fum  of  the  moments,  R cos.  a — X,  R 
fin.  a = Y,  R r = it  — X y — Y x. 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  this  fyftem  areobtained 
by  fuppofing  it  to  exiit,  and  then  one  of  the  forces  P to 
be  removed  ; the  refulting  force  R may  then  be  confidered  as 
= — P,  and  the  equation  Xy  — Yx  = tt,  fhould  be  that 
of  the  force  P.  Hence  by  fubftitution  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  are  obtained 

X'  + X"  + &c.  = o 1 

Y'  + Y"  + &c.  = o l 

P <p'  + P ' p"  + &c.  = o « W 

or  XIY'-Y'x'  + X"y"-Y»x»  + 8cc.  = o ) 

In  the  fame  form  are  the  terms  of  P,  &c. 

If  the  fyftem  be  fixed  by  a point  about  which  it  may 
take  a motion  of  rotation,  the  equilibrium  may  fubfiit 
without  the  forces  dettroyiug  each  other,  provided  the  re- 
fulting force  paffes  through  the  fixed  point.  If  this  point 
be  the  origin  of  the  ordinates,  x — o,y  — o,  and  tz  — o ; 
and  P ' p’  + P "p"  + &c.  = o. 

If  the  equilibrium  does  not  fubfift,  it  may  eaftly  be  ef- 
tabliffied,  by  adding  a force  whofe  intenfity  and  direction 
will  be  found  by  the  above  formulas.  It  would  be  only  ne 
ceffary  to  introduce  a new  force  P,  which  fatisfies  the 
equation  (m)  ; if  p be  its  diltance  from  the  fixed  point, 

P and  p mull  be  taken  fuch,  that  P p + P ' p'  + P ''p11  = o, 
which  problem  is  indeterminate  as  one  of  the  quantities 
may  be  of  any  value  whatever ; fome  condition  therefore 
may  be  added,  as  for  inftance,  that  the  prefTure  on  the 
fixed  point  may  equal  in  quantity  and  direction  fome  given 
force,  &c. 

Let  us  imagine  a folid  body  fituated  in  fpace,  the  re- 
fpeftive  points  of  which  are  folicited  by  any  fyftem  of 
forces,  whofe  intenfity  and  directions  are  expreffed  by 
the  fame  fymbolsor  notation  as  before,  but  fince  the  forces 
are  not  fuppofed  to  meet  in  any  one  point,  the  pofition  of 
each  muft  be  determined  by  that  of  one  of  the  points  of 
its  direction  ; for  inftance,  the  point  of  its  application  to 
the  fyftem;  let  x',y',z',  x",  y",  aft',  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  thefe  points  of  the  forces  P',  P",  See.  Refolve  each 
force  at  the  point  of  its  application  into  three  others  pa- 
rallel to  the  axes  of  the  reCtangular  co-ordinates;  let 
X',  Y',  Z',  be  the  three  refolved  forces  of  P' ; X",  Y'  , Z", 
thofe  of  P",  See.  that  is,  let 

P'  cos.  a!  = X' ; P"  cos.  *"  = X" 

P'cos. /3'=  Y'j  P"  cos./S"  = Y" 

P'  cos.  y1  = Z' ; P'  cos.  y'  — Z'. 

Let  a plane  be  imagined  fixed  in  the  folid  body,  and  moveable 
with  it ; let  this  be  the  plane  of  xy,  and  fuppofe  each  force 
produced  till  it  meet  tbis  plane  ; the  equations  of  the  ftraight 
line  reprefenting  the  force  P'  are  x — x'=  A (z  — z')‘,y  — y 

X'  Y> 

= B (z—z');  and,  as  above,  A , and  B=  . 

To  obtain  the  point,  where  the  point  in  which  the  line  ir«« 
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Z'x'X'z'  ,,  Z'y'-X'z' 

Z'  ’ ~ Z' 

And  by  changing  the  accents,  analogous  values  are  ob- 
tained for  the  other  forces. 

If  every  force  be  fuppofed  to  be  applied  at  the  point 
where  its  direction  interfeCts  the  plane  of  x y,  it  may  be  re- 
folved into  two,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  plane,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  the  axis  x.  Now  the  equilibrium  cannot 
take  place  except  it  fubfift  feparately  in  each  of  thefe 
collections  of  forces.  The  equations  which  exprefs  this 
ftate  are  thus  attained.  . 

The  parallel  forces  to  s Should  fatisfy  the  three  equations 

P'  + P"  + &c.  = o 

PV  + P"  x"  + Sec.  — tang,  a (Pr  aft  q-  P"z"  -f  Sec.) 

P'y1  + P 11  y"  + &c.  = tang.  0 (P!  aft  -f  P"  aft'  + See.) 
and  as  the  force  Z' is  applied  to  a point,  of  which  a!  and 
V are  the  co-ordinates,  the  moments  of  Z'  are  Z'  a'  and 
Z'  b\  or  Z'  x'  - X'*',  andZ'/-  Y'aft. 

In  like  manner  are  obtained  thofe  of  Z" ; kence 
Z'-fi  Z"+  8ec.  =o 

Z<  x’-X'z'  + Z'<x"~  X"z'i  + 8e c.=  » 
Zy-Y'*'  + Z‘'y"-Y"z'  + See.  = 0. 

The  forces  fituated  in  the  plane  ftiould  alfo  fatisfy  the  three 
equations  ( n ) of  the  laft  problem.  To  apply  them,  every 
force  muft  be  refolved  into  two  others,  parallel  to  x and  y ; 
P'  into  X',  Y',  and  P"  into  X",  Y",  and  a\  b\  fubftituted 
for  x1,  y',  and  a'1  b"  £ or  x'^y11. 

The  ftate  of  equilibrium,  therefore,  of  a folid  body,  wiW 
be  expreffed  by  fix  equations. 

X'+  X"  + X'"+  &c.  = o') 

Y'  + Y"  + Y«  + Sec.  = o > (M) 

Z'+  Z"  + Z"'+  &c.  = oJ 
X'y'  - Y'x'  + X"  y"  - Y"  x"  + Sec.=o) 

X'z'  -Z'x>  + X"  z"  - Z"  x"  + &c.  =0  y (N) 

Z' y'  -Y'z'  + Z" y"  - Y''  z"  + 8ec.^oJ 
If  the  fyftem  contains  a fixed  point  or  fixed  axis,  it  may 
be  in  equilibrium  without  the  forces  deftroying  each  other  ; 
it  would  be  fufficier.t  for  the  refulting  force  to  be  direCted 
to  this  axis  or  this  point. 

If  the  fyftem  is  retained  by  a fixed  axis,  for  inftance  that 
cf  z , it  has  no  tendency  to  imprefs  any  motion  on  the  body, 
and  may  therefore  be  negleCIed ; it  is  fufficient  that  the  forces 
that  aCi  in  the  plane  of  x y be  in  equilibrium  about  their 
fixed  origin.  And  we  may  conclude  that  a folid  body  is 
in  equilibrium  whenever  the  two  collections  of  producing 
forces,  which  are  in  planes  perpendicular  to  this  axis,  have 
the  fum  of  their  moments  equal  relatively  to  two  reCtangu- 
lar planes  palling  through  this  axis. 

It  the  fyftem  is  retained  by  a fingle  point  (the  origin  of 
the  co-ordinates)  the  above  equations  muft  fubfift,  but  are 
not  fufficient;  the  forces  parallel  to  z muft  no  longer  be 
negleCted,  and  their  refulting  forces  muft  pafs  through  the 
origin  or  fixed  point. 

Of  the  equations  (M),  (N),  the  former  are  called  equa- 
tions of  tranjlation  ; becaufe,  when  they  fubfift,  the  body 
has  no  tendency  to  take  any  motion  of  tranflation.  The 
latter  three  are  called  equations  of  rotation  ; becaufe  it  is 
neceffary  they  fhould  take  place,  to  prevent  the  body  from 
taking  a rotatory  motion ; and  all  the  fix  mull  fubfift  at 
once,  to  fecure  a perfeCt  equilibrium.  If  the  equilibrium 
does  not  take  place,  but  there  is  one  refulting  force  only 
as  R;  then  if  R be  refolved  into  X Y Z,  the  fix  equations  will 
fublill,  provided  the  forces  — X — Y — Z are  added  to  the 
reft.  The  three  lirll  equations  give,  as  in  the  former  problems,, 

. R = ,v/  | X2  + Y-  + Z\ 

-E  Cafc, 
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X Y Z 

Cos.  « — cos.  B = cos.  y = 

l'o  that  nothing  remains  but  to  employ  the  three  equations, 
N,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y , z,  and 
then  to  determine  the  point  of  application  of  R.  L#t 

L = (X'  y — Y'  x1)  -f  &c. 

M = ( Z 1 x'  — X'  z. ) + Sec. 

N = (Y'  % — Z'y')  + & c. 

X,  Y,  Z,  L,  M,  N,  will  be  known  quantities,  and  the 
equations  (N)  will  give, 

L = Xy  — Yuc;  M = Z J!  — X«;  N = Yz  — Zy; 
by  which  X,  Y,  Z are  determined,  and  by  multiplying  thefe 
equations  by  Z,  Y,  and  X,  and  adding, 

LZ  + MY  + NX^0; 

without  which  equation  the  three  preceding  equations  can- 
not fubfift  together  : it  therefore  exprelfes  the  conditions  of 
the  data  of  the  problem,  neceffary  for  all  the  forces  to  be 
reducible  into  a fingle  one. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a fyftem  of  forces  in  fpace  cannot 
be  generally  maintained  in  equilibrium  by  a fingle  force. 
But  when  the  equation  L Z + MY  -j-  NX  fubfifts,  then 
there  will  be  a fingle  refulting  force,  whofe  direction  and 
intenfity  may  be  found  ; and  its  point  of  application  may  be 
anywhere  in  the  ftraight  line  whofe  equations  are  Xy  — 
Y -v  = L,  &c.  In  other  cafes,  there  will  be  two  refulting 
forces,  which  cannot  be  combined  into  one. 

If  the  body  is  fixed  either  on  a centre  or  an  axis,  a force 
mull  be  introduced  into  the  fyftem,  which  (hall  fatisfy  the 
three  equations  (M)  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  (N)  in  the  fecond. 
The  problem  will  then  be  indeterminate  ; and  other  condi- 
tions may  be  required,  fuch  as  that  a certain  preffure  (hall 
be  produced  on  a given  point  or  axis,  See.  See. 

The  preffure  which  a fixed  point  or  axis  fuftains  from  the 
a&ion  of  a fyftem  is  always  equal,  and  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion to  the  force  which  muft  be  employed  to  produce  equi- 
librium in  the  fyftem,  in  cafe  it  was  free.  The  rules, 
therefore,  for  the  inveftigation  of  the  preffure  on  a point  or 
axis,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  for  finding  the  refulting  force  of 
a number  of  producing  forces. 

The  fixed  axis  of  a fyftem  of  bodies  is  often  fuftained  on 
two  points,  at  its  extremities,  or  elfewhere  ; and  it  is  fome- 
times  required  to  determine  the  preffure  on  thefe  points. 
(Let  E F (Jig.  10.)  be  the  fixed  axis;  A,B,the  points  on  which 
it  is  fupported  ; R M,  the  refulting  force.  Then  to  deter- 
mine the  preffure  on  A and  B,  the  force  R muft  be  refolved 
into  two  others  applied  to  the  points  A,  B,  according  to 
the  rules  given  above. 

In  the  cafe  of  equilibrium  about  a fixed  axis,  every 
force  parallel  to  the  axis  may  be  negle&ed  ; but  to  deter- 
mine the  preffure  on  certain  points  of  this  axis,  thefe  forces 
mull  be  taken  into  confideration.  For  inftance,  fuppofe  it 
were  required  to  determine  the  preffure  which  a force  R, 
(Jig-  ii.)  parallel  to  the  axis  A B,  produced  on  two  fixed 
points,  A,  B. 

Let  AC  = BD  = r,  AB  = and  fuppofe  at  the 
point  A,  two  forces,  M,  O,  applied  in  the  directions 
A M,  A Q ; and  at  the  point  B,  the  force  S directed  to- 
wards B S,  fo  as  to  produce  equilibrium  in  the  fyftem 
C ABD,  then  the  efforts  exer.cifed  on  A and  B will  be 
determined.  If  the  point  A be  taken  as  the  origin  of  the 
co-ordinates  x,  y ; A B for  the  axis  x ; A C that  of  y ; the 
equations  of  equilibrium  become 

R — M = 0 ; S — Q = o ; R r — S a — o. 

From  the  firft  it  appears  that  the  body  or  fyftem  is  foli- 
cited  in  the  direction  A B,  the  fame  as  if  the  force  R a&ed 
diredlly  in  that  line  ; and  the  other  equations  give  S — Q = 
]RL  r 

■ . Hence,  the  force  R tends  to  turn  the  axis  on  the 


points  A and  B,  with  an  equal  aflion  in  oppofite  direc* 

tions. 

On  the  Motion  of  Bodies  directed  to  Centres  of  Force.— 
To  folve  thefe  problems,  we  muft  refer  to  the  general  dif* 

• , di  X * 

ferencial  equations  of  varied  motions.  Thefe  are 


d v „ . dx 

_=F;  *=<?(<)!*=  Tf 


F . d x — v d v ; where 

U 0 

x — fpace,  and  t - - time. 

If  a body  defeend  from  a (late  of  reft  towards  a centre  oF 
force,  if  the  intenfity  of  this  force  at  a given  diftance  be 
known,  and  likewife  the  law  of  its  variation  ; then  the  velo- 
city at  any  point,  and  the  time  of  defeending  through  any 
given  portion  of  the  fpace,  may  be  found  by  a proper  ap- 
plication of  the  above  equations.  The  artifice  confifts  in 
obtaining  an  exprefiion  for  the  accelerating  force  in  terms 
of  x,  the  fpace  deferibed  ; which  exprefiion  being  multi- 
plied by  dx,  the  double  of  its  integral  will  be  the  fquare  of 
the  velocity,  fiuce  F dx  = vdv.  And  when  the  velo- 
city is  obtained,  it  may  be  fubftituted  in  this  exprefiion 
d 

— for  v ; and  the  integral  of  it  will  be  equal  to  the  time 
v 

employed,  fince  dt  — — -. 

v 

Force  may  become  an  objeCl  of  calculation,  as  the  caufe 
of  motion,  when  it  is  either  inftantaneous,  conflant,  or 
variable,  according  to  fome  given  law. 

If  a force  a£ls  on  any  particle  of  matter  inftantaneouffy, 
or,  if  after  afting  on  it  a certain  time,  its  a&ion  ceafes,  the 
motion  produced  is  uniform  ; and  we  apprehend  that  it  is  of 
this  uniform  motion  alone  that  the  human  intellect  can  form 
a very  accurate  conception.  For  though  no  one  doubts 
that  we  are  able  to  compute,  juffly  and  accurately,  the  ef- 
fects of  forces  which  produce  continued  varied  motion,  yet 
it  is  always  done  by  fome  artifice  to  afilft  the  imagination, 
and  by  refolving  this  variable  motion  into  a number  of  ele- 
mentary partial  ones,  which  are  fuppofed  infinite : but 
being  fully  aware  of  the  error  this  artificial  method  might 
produce,  we  endeavour  to  inveftigate  and  affign  a limit  to 
this  error,  which  fortunately  we  are  not  only  able  to  do, 
but  to  correCl  it  entirely,  fo  as  to  add  to  our  firft  calcula- 
tion the  advantage  of  mathematical  precifion. 

Let  any  perfon,  unacquainted  with  the  fluxional  or  dif- 
ferential calculus,  attempt  to  folve  the  eafieft  of  the  follow- 
ing problems,  and  he  will  be  infenfibly  led  to  the  method 
of  limits.  He  will  firft  divide  the  fpace  or  the  time  into 
ten  finite  parts,  next  into  one  hundred,  then  one  thoufand  ; 
and  finding  that  the  error  continually  diminifhes,  he  will 
endeavour  to  find  the  law  of  the  feries,  and  to  what  term  it 
continually  approaches  as  a limit,  and  which  will  be  the 
anfwer  to  the  problem,  when,  inftead  of  a limited  number 
of  finite  elements,  it  is  fuppofed  divided  into  a number  of 
infinitely  fmall  ones. 

Let  C (fg.  12)  be  a centre,  toward  which  bodies  are  at- 
tracted with  forces  which  are  inverfely  proportional  to  the 
fquares  of  thediftancefromC.  Let  aparticle  begin  to  defeend 
from  A,  by  the  aCtion  of  a central  force  redding  in  C.  It 
is  required  to  afeertain  the  velocity  acquired  at  any  given 
point  O of  its  defeent. 

Let  / reprefent  fome  ftandard  force,  as  that  of  gravity, 
and  G be  the  diftance  at  which  C exerts  a force  equal  to  f. 
Let  GC  = r.AC=a,  AO  =.  X. 

Then  F (the  force  at  O) : f (force  at  G)  ::  C G2  : C O2 

r " : (a  — x)-. 

Therefore,  F = but  fince  F dx  = v d v, 

dx 


force. 


dx  . -7-7-  = Vdvi  and  2.  = JLjL  + c = 

(a  - *)2  2 J (a-  xy  T 

jT  r2  f 

• + C ; and  fince  when  x — o . d = ©,  C — - — , 


# . « — ^ 


a„d  „■  = 2 (EL  - f-S-\  = ±gjl. 

\a  — x a J „ „ „ 

x r. zr. 

a *^7  a — 


and  v = 


To  obtain  the  time  t,  we  mud  tefer  to  the  general  equa- 
. d x 

tion  d t — — , and  fubftitute  the  value  of  v,  above 
v 

d . ^ X 

found,  in  the  exprefiion  — = / 2 f r2  x _ 


the  particle  A from  B ; required  the  circuraftance^  of  the 
motion  which  will  take  .place  from  the  adtion  of  thefe" 
forces. 

Let  A B = a,  A N = j = the  fpace  defcribed  at  the 
end  of  the  time  t.  Let  7 be  the  accelerating  force  of  re- 
pulfion  from  A towards  D,  and  g the  conftant  force  which 
acts  in  the  contrary  direftion  N B.  Let  m be  the  value 
of  the  force  7,  at  any  diftance  B a {fumed  as  unity.  Then 

r 1 n-  NB  tf-f  j m 

by  the  nature  or  the  queltion , or = - — , and  7 = 

i I y 

m 


The  forcey,  which  adts  on  the  particle  at  the  end 
of  the  time  t,  is  the  difference  of  the  two  forces,  or  f = y — g. 


a + s 


"V  a 


Hence  f — 


g ; f d s — v d v;  d s = v d t : by 


7(2-77- 


. d x — d t . t 


"/J 


a — x 
a 


2fr 


- — — ) — \ f • V / - ; and  multiplying  the 

x J V 2 J r*  » x 

latter  fraftion  by  a — x — / — — . — — — . 

V 2 f r v/  a x — x1 

To  integrate  this  fraftion,  fuppofe  x — \ a — z,  the 
integral  is  then  that  of  the  fraction 


a + s 

means  of  thefe  equations,  two  out  of  the  four  quantities 
s,  t,  v,fy  may  be  eliminated. 

The  firft  and  fecond  equations  give  v d v—  ^ — — g ^ 

«y 12 

ds  ; and  by  integration = m.  hyp.  log.  {a  -j-  e)  — g s 


+ C ; at  the  point  A v = a,  s 
hyp.  log  a. 


hence  C — — 


- a — z 


Therefore  v — + y ^2wx  hyp.  log.  ^ — i — ^ 


V i («*  - *a) 

— z d x 


2 i r s 


d x,  which  may  be  divided  into  / — - g — 

*7  V | (a-  — z2) 

V — kQ)»  and  f — = \ a . arc 

«7  v'  j-  (ci2  — z1) 


} 


( a — 

f cos.  = 

\ a 


a (a*  ~ *2) 

f cos.  = — J.  The  conftant  quantity  C — 0,  becaufe 

when  x — e,  t = 0,  2 ; = fubftituting  for  is  its  value 

\a  — x ; t — » / J*_  < 1/  a x — + \ a X arc 

*'  2 m c 

a — 2 x 

a 

For  the  method  of  finding  this  fluent  geometrically,  fee 
Atwood’s  treatife  on  Re&ilinear  Motion,  p.  66. 

Example.  — Let  a body  begin  to  defcend  from  a ftate  of 
reft  at  A {Jig.  1 3.)  towards  C.  Let  the  force  be  fuch  as,  if 
continued  uniform,  would  caufe  A to  defcend  one  foot  in  one 
fecond,  required  the  velocity  when  it  arrives  atO=  |AC. 
F (force  at  O)  : f (force  at  A =.  1)  ::  A C‘  : C O’ 

::  a2 : ( a — x)2 

st  2 

F = 


( a — x) 

F . d x = 


a 


{a  — x ) 

*0  a 

2 a — x 
•n2  a ' 

Z 

v2—  2 a,  and  v = •/  2 a 


. d x — v d v 


+ C;  when  x = 0,  v 


— a — (when  x — ±a)  — a = a 

a — x -k  a 


Suppofe  a material  particle  at  A {Jig.  14.)  to  be  folicited 
by  two  forces,  one  producing  motion  from  A towards  B, 
uniformly  accelerated ; the  other  tending  to  move  it  to- 
wards  D,  and  afting  in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diftance  of 


To  obtain  the  relation  between  r and  /,  the  value  of 
v thus  found,  mull  be  fubftituted  in  the  differential  equation 

v = ~jj  , and  the  integral  found  as  in  the  former  ex- 
ample. 

This  problem  relates  to  the  cafe  of  a pifton  moving  in  a 
cylinder,  containing  in  the  part  A B an  elaftic  fluid.  The 
pifton  being  afted  on  by  the  adfion  of  gravity,  and  likewife 
by  the  attion  of  the  external  air,  will  tend  to  defcend  with 
a conftant  force  g,  and  the  adfion  7 of  the  elaftic  fluid  will 
be  the  lefs,  as  the  fpace  containing  it  is  greater,  or  as  the 
pifton  is  farther  from  B. 

To  obtain  tjie  maximum  of  velocity,  d v muft  = 0,  or 

f — — g — o,  and  (7-j-4  = — = BN,  beyond  which 

a + s g 

point  v decreafes,  the  motion  is  retarded,  and  ceafes  when 

m c hyp.  log.  ^ —Try  j — g Sy  when  it  is  again  accelerated, 

and  but  for  the  effedf  of  friftiou  the  body  would  thus  ofcil- 
late  for  ever. 

We  are  next  to  inveftigate  a general  formula  for  curvi. 
linear  motion,  and  to  coniider  the  method  of  its  appli- 
cation. 

When  a body  deferibes  a curve  iu  confequence  of  the 
adtion  of  certain  forces,  we  may,  in  imagination,  refolve 
this  curve  into  an  indefinite  number  of  elementary  fpaces, 
and  fuppofe  each  to  be  the  fide  of  an  infinitely  fmall 
polygon,  fo  that  the  body  changes  at  every  inftant  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  which  is  always  that  of  the 
tangent  or  prolongation  of  the  fide  of  the  fmall  polygon. 
To  eftimate  the  velocity  at  any  moment,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  forces  to  ceafe  to  aft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  cafe  of  reftilinear  motion,  and  then  the  velocity  •» 

may  be  reprefented  by  —7  . 

a t 

E 2 


What- 


FORCE. 


Whatever  be  the  forces  which  aft  on  the  body,  they  may 
always  be  refolved  into  three,  which  are  parallel  to  three 
reftangular  co-ordinates ; it  is  evident  that  each  of  the 
producing  forces  will  have  an  effeft  independent  of  the  two 
others,  and  confequently  we  may  apply  to  each  the  the- 
orems eftablifhed  for  reftilinear  motion  ; it  is  thus  that  we 
learn  the  nature  of  the  motion,  and  determine  the  trajectory 
which  the  body  defcribes,  when  the  intenfity  and  direftion 
of  the  foices  are  given.  Curvilinear  motion  is  thus  reduced 
to  two  or  three  reftilinear  motions,  according  as  the  curve 
is  of  the  Angle  or  double  curvature. 

When  the  trajeftory  lies  in  the  fame  plane,  the  motion 
may  be  reprefented  by  two  equations,  x = Q (t);  y = f (/)  : 
by  eliminating  t,  a relation  is  obtained  between  x and  y, 
which  will  be  the  equation  of  the  curve  defcribed.  If 
the  curve  be  of  double  curvature,  the  motion  will  be  re- 
prefented by  three  equations,  x = <p  (t),y  = f ( t ),  z — 
4-  (V);  and  by  eliminating  i,  two  equations  will  be  obtained 
in  terms  of  x,  y,  and  z,  which  will  be  thofe  of  double 
curvature  defcribed  by  the  body.  The  equations  x — <p 

0)>y  =/(*)>  * = 4-  (0- 

Let  P',  P ',  be  conllant  forces,  which  aft  on  the  ma- 
terial particle  M,  at  the  end  of  the  time  t.  Let  a1,  a.'1 ; 
0',  /3  y\  y"\  be  the  angles  formed  by  their  direftious  with 
the  refpeftive  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  Let  each  force  be  refolved 
into  three  others  parallel  to  thefe  refpeftive  axes,  namely, 
X,  Y,  Z,  then  each  of  thefe  forces  will  imprefs  on  the 
body  an  elementary  impulfion,  each  in  its  own  direftion. 
Hence  thefe  equations; 

X = P'  cos.  of  + P"  cos.  a"  + &c. 

Y = P cos.  /3'  + P"  cos.  /S''  -f  &c. 

Z = P'  cos.  y -f  P"  cos.  y"  + &C. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  t,  the  point  M,  in  that  point  of 

its  trajeftory  which  has  for  its  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z,  will 

have  in  the  direftion  of  x a velocity  — — , fo  that  in  this 

d t 

point  we  may  conceive  the  body  in  repofe,  and  receiving  in 
the  direftion  of  the  axis  x an  impulfion  producing  the 
d x 

velocity  — — ; this  velocity  fhould  increafe  during  the  time 
a t 

it,  by  a quantity  = d , by  the  effeft  of  the  con- 

d x 

iiant  forces  P,  P",  &c.  fo  as  to  become  = — — + d 


d t 


• But,  as  we  have  already  feen,  the  velocity  com- 


municated in  the  direftion  of  the  axis  x is  equal 


d x 
d t 

-f  X d t ; and  as  the  effefts  of  the  other  reftangular 
forces  are  independent,  the  forces  X,  Z,  do  not 

change  this.  Hence  the  velocities  X d t,  d are 

equal.  Reafonir.gin  the  fame  manner  as  to  the  other  forces, 
we  have  the  following  equations. 

x-" =■'(4 f 

' d % 


Or  taking  d t conftant, 

dl  > 

Y 3= 

Z = 

which  are  the  general  formulae  of  motion  for  a bodjr 
moving  in  free  fpace. 

Thefe  equations  are  fufficient  to  inveftigate  all  the  cir- 
eumftances  of  the  motion  of  a material  point,  that  is,  t<j 
aflign  its  velocity  and  fituation  in  its  trajeftory  at  any  given 
inftant.  Suppofethe  forces  to  aft  in  fome  plane,  -viz.  that 
of  x and  y, , X and  Y being  given  either  conftant  or  vari- 
able, we  have  then  only  to  eliminate  t,  the  time  from  the 


two  equations  X 


d 2 x d2 y 

— •y=-!7- 


This  being  effefted. 


and  the  integrations  made,  an  equation  is  obtained  between 
x and  y ; fimilar  relations  may  be  obtained  between  and 

d X d V 

t,  and  y and  t,  then  — — , — — - will  give  the  velocities  in 
d t d t b 

the  direftions  of  the  axes  of  x and  y ; whence  the  real 

velocity  may  be  concluded,  which  will  be  v = =s 

d t 


v/ {■'(£)*+(£>'}■ 


A formula,  more  ufeful  on  many  occafions,  may  be  thu& 
obtained. 


In  the  equations 

x d'* 


d t2 


Y = ~JL 
d t 2 


d'z 
d t2 


Multiply  by  d x,  d y,  d z,  as  follows 

v / , rv  i , ry  , dx  d1  x -f  d y d 2 y + d z d‘ « 

Xdx  -\-  Y dy  Z dz  — — — — { 

but  the  numerator  of  the  fecond  member  of  this  equation 
is  the  differential  of  \ (d  x2  + d y2  + d z2),  or  of  ± d s2't 

. , d j1 

therefore,  by  taking  the  integrals,  we  have  — — = <v*  =s 

C + 2 y ( X d x + Y dy  + Z d z).  This  equation,  which 
is  fimilar  to  that  we  have  already  ufed  in  the  cafe  of 
reftilinear  motion,  cannot  give  an  exaft  folution,  except 
X dx  -f  X d y + Z d z be  an  exaft  differential ; or,  to  ufe 
the  language  of  fluxions,  exeept  its  exaft  fluent  can  be 
found. 


If,  therefore,  X,  Y,  Z,  be  funftions  of  x,  y, 
following  conditions  fhould  fubfift, 

dX  d Y dX  d Z d Y d Z 


dy 


d x 


d y 


the 


and 


d x d z 
IT  = 2 P + C. 

The  conftant  quantity  C depends  on  the  initial  velocity, 
or  on  the  velocity  at  fome  given  inftant.  This  laft 
equation  comprehends  the  principle  of  the  “ confervatia 
virium  vivarum.” 

This  propofition  is  in  faft  the  fame  as  the  39th  prop, 
of  the  firft  book  of  Newton's  Principia.  The  reader  will 
find  a very  ample  geometrical  demonftration,  accompanied 
with  many  valuable  remarks  on  thefe  theorems,  in  Dr. 
Robinfon’s  Mechanical  Philofophy,  and  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclop.  Britan. 

One  of  the  moil  Ample  examples  of  the  application  of 

thefe 


FORCE. 


gravity 
d2  z 

~dl 


thefe  equations,  is  the  motion  of  a projectile  in  an  unrefifting 
medium.  Let  the  velocity  of  the  material  point  M (Jig,  15.) 
= V in  the  diredtion  of  the  angle  0,  with  the  axis  of  x ; let 
It  be  propcfedto  determine  the  curve  it  defcribes.  Let  the 
axis  of  y be  vertical,  as  there  is  no  other  force  but  that  of 

X = c;  Z — 0;  Y = — g;  therefore  — — = 0, 

d t 

~j-g  = — g ; and  by  integration 

cl  x d z ,,  d y 

-7-  = c;  — = c ';  ~ — d — rU 

clt  dt  dt  6 

The  fir  It  of  thefe  equations,  divided  by  the  fecend,  gives  by 
integration 

d1  x = c z 

equation  to  a ftraight  line,  which  Ihews  that  the  projection 
of  the  trajedfory  upon  the  horizontal  plane  of.\-y  is  a 
ftraight  line,  and  that  the  curve  is  in  a vertical  plane, 
palling  through  the  axis  of  y. 

d x d y 


infinitely  more  complex  : but  the  general  principle  will  xt* 
main  precifely  the  lame.  See  Projectile. 

The  fame  principles  apply  to  the  motion  of  bodies  in 
trajectories  ; the  particular  cafes  of  this  application  will  be 
given  under  Trajectory,  die  general  nature  of  the  me* 
thod  being  as  follows. 

General  theory  of  the  trajectories  defcribed  by  bodies  acted 
on  by  centripetal  forces. — Suppofe  a material  particle  pro- 
jected in  any  direction,  and  continually  drawn  towards  a 
given  point  by  a force  varying  as  fome  funCtkm  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  whofe  intenfity  is  likewife  known  at  fome  given 
diltance  : from  thefe  data  we  are  to  inveftigate  the  principle 
by  which  the  curve  maybe  determined. 

Let  three  reCtangular  co-ordinates  be  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  force  ; and  let  P reprefent  the  abfolute  intenfity 
of  the  force  at  a given  inftant ; the  radius  veCtor  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  force  to  the  point  M,  in  which  the 
body  is  at  that  inftant,  makes  with  each  axis  a certain 


The  equations 


d t 


d t 


-rrr  — 


gt,  by  integration  angle;  the  cofines  of  thefe  angles  are  — , the  forces, 


No  conftant  quantities  need  be  added  fince  when  t — 0, 
x = o,  y — 0.  To  determine  the  other  two  conftant  quan- 

d x 


tities,  c and  c',  at  the  commencement  of  motion,  fince 


dt* 


dy 


are  the  velocities  at  every  inftant,  if  the  velocity  V is 


dt’ 

vertical,  when  t — 0 


d 


= 0,  and  — - = V,  hence  c — 0, 


d x 

d t ’ dt 
d = V.  But  when  the  force  producing  the  velocity  V is 
in  the  direct  ion  of  the  angle  0,  with  the  axis  ol  x,  then  when 
t — o,  c = V,  cos.  0 and  d = V fin.  0. 

Of  the  exprefiions  for  .-candy,  one  is  the  equation  of 
uniform  motion,  the  other  of  uniformly  varied  motion  ; 

C 1 <r  x '2 

eliminating  t from  thefe  equations,  we  find y — — x ~ — — ; 

fubftituting  for  c and  d their  trigonometrical  values,  the 
equation  to  the  trajedfory 

g X 

y — x . tang.  9 — 

J ° 2V.  cos.  0 

For  V fubftitute  its  value  2 gh,  ( h being  the  height  due  to 
.the  velocity  V,)  and 

x2 

y = x . tang.  0 

7 4 h . cos.'-  0 

equation  to  a parabola. 

In  the  folution  of  thefe  problems  we  are  to  obferve,  that 
when  the  nature  of  the  curve  is  required,  it  is  to  be  found  by 
determining  the  relation  between  x and  y,  and  by  combining 
the  differential  equations  with  fome  value  of  v or  /,  given  by 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
curve  is  known,  from  a given  relation  between  x andy,  then 
the  values  of  -v  and  t are  to  be  determined,  by  combining 
the  fame  general  differential  equations  with  the  element  of 
the  curve,  which  reprefents  the  element  of  the  fpace,  and 
which  is  known  in  terms  of  at  ory  by  the  equation  to  the 
curve. 

If,  in  the  above  problem,  the  projectile  be  fuppofed  to 
move  in  a medium,  the  law  of  whofe  refiftance  is  known, 
the  inveftigation  of  the  curve  becomes  much  more  difficult. 
The  exprefiions  for  the  forces  X,  Y,  Z,  will  no  longer  be 
of  the  fimple  form,  as  in  our  example  ; the  term  t will  be 
more  difficult  to  eliminate,  and  the  fubfequeut  integrations 


therefore,  that  refult  from  the  refolution  of  the  force  P, 

P DC  P V P 21 

and  which  are  equivalent  to  it,  are  • — , — — — . 

r r r 

If,  therefore,  the  element  dt  be  fuppofed  conftant,  then, 
by  the  preceding  formulas,  (fince  the  forces  tend  to  diminifii 
the  co-ordinates,) 

dd  x P.x  d2  y Py  d2  y Pz  ^ 


dt* 


dt * 


df 


To  integrate  thefe  equations,  multiply  the  firft  by  y,  the 
fecond  by  x,  and  fubtradb  the  firft  product  from  the  lecend ; 
then 


x d2y  — y cl'2  x 

1?  “ ° ' 


and 


x d y — y d x C dt 
z d x — x dz  — d dt 
ydz  — zdy  = c"dt . 

Multiply  thefe  equations  by  x,  y,  z , refpe&ively,  ani 
add,  then  c"  x + d y + c = o,  which  equation  belongs  to 
the  trajedlory,  arid  indicates  that  this  curve  is  a plane 
palling  through  the  centre  of  force.  Therefore,  in  the 
folution  of  the  problem,  we  may  confider  only  the  two  axes 
of  dc  andy.  Let  F D M {fig.  16.)  be  the  curve;  Mthe  point 
in  which  the  moving  body  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  t ; 
A the  centre  of  the  forces  AP  = x,  PM  3=  y,  AM  = r. 
The  angle  M A x = «,  the  right-angled  triangle  for  the  tranf- 
formation  of  its  ordinates  into  polar  co-ordinates,  (fee  Ana* 
lytic  Geometry,)  gives 

r2  — x2  + y2 ; x = r cos.  v ; y = r fin.  m'j 
dx  — — r fin.  udu  - j-  cos.  u d r > 
dy  — r cos.  udu- j-  fin.  u dr) 

See  alfo  Analytic  Function,  where  thefe  differential  equa- 
tions are  explained. 

Therefore,  x dy  — y d x = r2  d u ; 
and  r'2  d u — c dt. 

But  / . r2 . d u,  or  f . {x  dy  — y d x)  is  the  double  of  the 
area  MAH  contained  by  the  two  radii  ve&ores  M A,  A PI, 
the  pofition  of  one  of  which  is  fixed  : therefore,  this  area 
= \ ct  + A,  taking  the  radius  A H as  fixed  and  belong- 
ing to  M,  when  t = o. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  whatever  be  the  central  force, 
the  area  defcribed  will  always  be  proportional  to  the  time. 

3 By 


FORCE, 


By  equation  (t) 


dl  x Pa: 

d t2  r * 

d'~y  __  F y 

dt2  r 

multiply  by  d x , d y refpedtively,  and  add  : and  then  fince 
xdx+ydy  — rdr 

d x d2  x -j-  d y d2  y 


d t2 


= - Yd, 


But  as  the  intenflty  of  the  force  P is  fuppofed  to  vary 
by  hypothecs,  as  fome  function  of  the  diltance  r,  the  in- 
tegral of  Ydr  may  be  found. 

Suppofe  f . (P  dr)  = ?>  + C,  then 

= - 2 (<?  + C)  = lA 

a t~ 

This  equation  contains  the  principle  of  the  vis  viva ; 
it  is  in  fubftance  the  fame  as  the  40th  Prop.  Se£t.  VIII.  of 
Newton’s  Principia,  from  which  it  is  inferred,  that  if  two 
bodies  have  at  any  one  diilance  the  fame  velocity,  when 
adted  on  by  any  centripetal  force,  they  fhall  always  have 
the  fame  velocity  at  any  other  equal  diftances. 

By  the  transformation  of  the  co-ordinates  we  obtain 
thefe  equations, 

r 1 d u = c d t,  d r2  + r2  du2  = — 2 (<J>  + C)  dt', 
and  by  eliminating  d t , the  differential  equation  of  the  tra- 
jectory becomes 

, c dr 

d u — s 

the  integration  of  which  quantity  gives  the  curve  required ; 
but  this  can  only  be  effedted  in  particular  cafes. 

This  is  the  celebrated  inverfe  problem  of  centripetal 
forces,  and  is  the  42d  Prop,  of  the  iff  Book  of  Newton’s- 
Principia.  A geometrical  folution,  with  many  illuftrations, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Robifon,  in  the  article  Dynamics , Sup.  En- 
cyclop.  Britan. 

Of  Forces  which  a 01  on  a body  conjlrained  to  mo-ve  on  a given 
furface. — Let  a material  particle  defcend  from  the  point  B, 
(Jig.  % 7.)  and  defcribe  the  curvilinear  fpace  B M,  arriving  at 
M at  the  end  of  the  time  t:  let  Ax  be  the  horizontal,  Ay 
the  vertical  axis ; fo  that  AP  - P M = y,  BM=j: 
let  B C — k.  The  velocity  v,  in  the  direction  of  the  ele- 
ment of  the  curve,  is  v = ~,  and  the  augmentation  by 
a t 

the  force  of  gravity  is  d v in  the  time  dt  ; but  this  force 
trends  to  communicate  the  velocity  g dt  in  the  element  of 
time  dt,  in  the  direction  M G ; let  this  velocity  be  decom- 
pofed  into  two.,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  and 
which  is  evidently  deftroyed  by  the  refiftance  of  the  curve; 
and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  = 


dy 

d s ’ 


fince 


dy 

di 


tangent  T M with  the  axis  of  y. 
mentation  of  velocity  is  dv  = gd  t 


g dy,  and  by  integration  id  = 2 g 
the  point  B,  y = k , where  the  velocity  is  either  zero,  or 
fuch  as  is  due  to  fome  given  height  h,  according  as  the  par- 
ticle had  or  had  not  fome  initial  velocity;  therefore,  either 
v — 0 or  id  — 2 gh,  when  y — k ; hence  C = — k or  h — k. 
Therefore  id  — 2 g (y  — k),  or  v'2  — 2 g (y  4-  h — k.) 

In  tlie  flrft  cafe  id  = 2 g x MI;  therefore,  a gravitating 
particle  has  the  fame  velocity  in  the  diredtion  of  the  tan- 
gent at  any  part  of  the  curve,  as  if  it  had  fallen  freely  from 


the  fame  height,  and  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
curve. 

From  the  above  equations  we  obtain 

v=  | a g (r  — />)}  and—  = y/  1 2g(y— k),  and 

, d s 

dl  — . 

\/  {2^y-h 

From  the  equation  of  the  curve  d s will  be  known  in 
terms  of  y and  dy,  and  t will  then  be  obtained  by  integra- 
tion. 

The  cafe  of  the  fimple  pendulum  may  be  taken  as  an  eafy 
example  of  the  application  of  this  method  ; a more  com- 
plete inveftigation  will  be  referved  for  its  proper  place 
under  the  article  Pendulum. 

d2  s 

General  theory  of  the  Pendulum. — The  equations  are- 


d 


d t2 


= -jy  — <P  Q being  the  conftant  force  eftimated  in  the 

diredtion  of  the  tangent  of  the  curve  ; s the  arc  described 

d s 

at  the  end  of  the  time  t ; and  v = — the  velocity  ae- 

d t 1 

quired.  Let  g be  the  force  of  gravity  aiding  on  the  ma- 
terial point  M,  fufpended  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  C M, 
fuppofed  without  weight  and  inflexible,  C the  point  of 
fufpeniion,  AP  = ,v  the  vertical  abfeiffa,  P M — y the 
ordinate  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  A C — a the  length 
of  the  pendulum,  AD^ii  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arc  BAB' 
(Jig.  IS.);  B the  point  of  departure,  s the  arc  AM,  and  v the 
velocity  acquired  in  the  point  M at  the  end  of  the  time  t. 
The  velocity  v,  due  to  the  height  D P = l — x,  is 
d s 

v = d~t =v'*gv-*y 

but  the  arc  decreafing  as  the  time  t increafes, 

, — d s 

dt  — , 

y/2  g (b  — x)  ’ 

but  ds  mull  be  expreffed  in  terms  of  d x,  in  order  to  effedf 
the  neceffary  integration.  The  fquare  of  the  element  of  the 
arc  being  expreffed  by  d s'1  = d x'2  -f  d y". 


ds  — 


the  equation  to  the  circle  being 

d2  + y*  — 2 a x = 0, 
a d x a d x 


and  d s — 


^2  ax 


we  obtain  dt  — 


— ad 


x 


the  cofine  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 


v 2 g (b  x — x-)  (2  a — ,\)* 


-Therefore  the  aug- 

; hence v d v = 
d s 

(y  + C).  Now  at 


t = i V - 


Id 

2’  a2 


The  determination  of  the  time  therefore  depends  on  the 
integration  of  the  above  expreffion,  which  we  fhall  not  en- 
ter into  at  prefent.  This  integration  effedted,  gives 

3 

4 

3 • 5 v 1)3  7 / 2 x - b' 

776  J + &c-  J arc  (cos-=  — - 

At  the  limit  x = l,  likewife  t — 0,  and  when  x = c 
/ 2 x — b\ 

arc  f cos.  — ^ J = 7r  or  3 5 &c-  J x being 

the  femi-circumference  whofe  rad.  = 1.  Subftituting  T 


o - —•'•'''•-“J 

{■  + + 

2 a \ 2 . 4 

. J arc  ^cos.  = 


for  the  value  of  t refulting  from  the  definite  integral, 


T = 


FORCE. 


T = 


(7)*  1 1 + ^*2«  + 


2‘tf2 


— + &c. 


b 


C-3' 

\2  ■ 4 • 

When  l or  the  arc  of  ofcillatlon  is  very  fmall,  b may  be 
neglefted,  and  the  whole  ofcillation  2 T becomes  2I  = 

-*,/-■  SeePENDu  lum  ; and  for  the  curve  of  quickeft 

" S 

defeent,  fee  Cycloid  and  Aa/j'/k  Function.  For  the 
motion  on  an  inclined  plane,  which  is  a more  fimple  cafe  of 
the  fame  kind  ; fee  Inclined  Plane. 

In  the  above  examples  the  motion  has  been  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  action  of  gravity  alone,  but  the  theory  may 
be  generalized  and  extended  to  any  forces  whatever. 

A body  cannot  be  conftrained  to  move  in  a curve  furface 
without  exerting  a re-a£tion  on  the  curve,  which  will  always 
be  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  Inltead  of  this  re  adlion, 
let  us  fuppofe  a normal  force  N,  whofe  intenfity  and  direc- 
tion will  continually  vary,  but  will  always  be  equal  and  op- 
pofite  to  the  preffure  ; let  this  force  be  included  with  the 
others,  and  with  them  finally  reduced  to  two,  X and  Y ; the 
proving  particle  or  body  will  then  be  in  the  fame  Hate  as  if 
free,  and  will  deferibe  a trajeftory  firited  to  the  adiion  of 
thefe  forces.  Let  BMZ  ( Jig.  19.)  be  the  curve  ; X,  \ , 
the  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  A x,  Ay  ; M the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  the  time  i ; E M = s,  AP  = x,  P M 
— y,  and  N equal  to  the  normal  force  exprefiiug  the  re- 

aftion  of  the  curve  : -f — , — — , are  the  cofines  of  the  angles 
cl  s cl  s 

which  the  normal  makes  with  the  axes  x and  y,  therefore 
the  producing  forces  equivalent  to  N in  the  direction  of 

thefe  axes  are  — N ~,  andN^-j  the  firft  is  negative,  be- 
d s d s 

eaufe  it  tends  to  diminifh  the  value  of  x.  The  body  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  free  and  folicited  by  the  forces 


X - N 


dy  ,,,  , .,d* 
— , andY  4-  N 
d s d s 

motion  already  given  become 


d'x 
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= X - N 


dy 

d s 


J O = (x  - 


N 


d‘_y 

d t ' 


l = YfN  -- 


'(&) 

d 


d x 
d s 

= (Y 


+ N — dt 

d s' 


} 


cond  inftant  is  given  by  the  velocity  at  the  firft,  and  by  the 
pofition  of  thefe  points  ; we  may  hence  infer,  that  the  velo- 
city does  not  depend  on  the  form  of  the  curve  deferibed, 
bnt  only  on  the  refpeftive  pofitions  of  the  point  of  departure, 
and  of  the  point  at  which  the  body  arrives  ; fo  that  had  the 
body  been  conftrained  to  move  in  any  other  curve  palling 
through  thefe  points,  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  fecond 
point  will  be  the  fame.  It  appears  likewife  from  this,  that 
the  preffure  agair.ft  a curve  furface  does  not  diminifh  or 
change  the  velocity. 

If  the  body  is  not  folicited  by  the  continual  aftion  of  any 
force,  bu'c  arifes  only  from  fome  primitive  impuliion,  its  ve- 
locity will  be  conftant,  for  when  X.=  0,  Y = 0,  C = v". 

The  cafe  of  gravity  is  included  in  this  refult;  for  if  X = 0, 
Y = g,  and  v2  = C 4-  2 gy,  for  if  B be  the  point  of  de- 
parture from  a ftate  of  reft,  (Jig.  20.)  then  making  Y — B C 
= J;  as  before,  v = 0 and  C ~ — 2 g k and  v2  = 2 g 
(y  — k)  — 2g  X M I.  The  fame  as  found  above. 

The  preffure  which  the  body  exerts  on  the  curve  is  equal 
and  oppofite  to  the  force  N ; to  determine  it  let  d l be  taken 
as  conftant,  and  d x as  variable,  then  the  preceding  equa- 
tions ( m ) become 

d x , __  >T  d v 

- — . d‘  t — X - N . •--- 

d t’  d s 

d t . d1  y — d y . d2  t ,r  . _ d x 
d t'  d s 

To  exterminate  d!  t,  multiply  the  firft  by  d y,  the  fecond 
by  cl and  fubtradt,  then  ft. ice  d s’2  = d x1  - j-  cl y1 


dY  + N ",  and  the  equations  of  varied 


!>  (») 


dx  dl  y 
d t 2 

- X dy  4-  N els 


= Y dx  — X dy  + N ( 


d z2  d y1 

d s 


Y d 


The  value  of  N might  be  determined  in 
terms  of  X and  Y,  and  of  the  differentials  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  curve,  but  the  formula  may  be  rendered  more 
fimple,  by  introducing  the  radius  of  curvature  R,  which  is 

ds> 

always  equal  to  — . By  fubftituting  therefore  for 

d x d~  y 

ds> 

d x d 2 y its  value  X_L_  } We  obtain  this  equation  % : 


R 

n=t  + 


X Jy_  - Y dx_ 

d s 


(«) 


By  combining  with  thefe  the  equation  of  the  curve, 
three  relations  are  obtained  between  the  four  variable  quan- 
tities x,  y,  t,  and  N,  fo  that  by  integration  and  elimination 
equations  are  obtained  between  any  two  of  them. 

To  find  the  velocity,  multiply  the  firft  of  the  above 
equations  by  d x,  and  the  fecond  by  dy,  and  add  them,  the 
terms  containing  N will  then  difappear,  and  an  equation, 
fimilar  to  thofe  already  found,  will  be  obtained,  viz. 
v2  — C + 2 f (X  d x Y d y)  or 
v2  — C.  4"  2 Q, 

which  contains  the  principle  of  the  vis  viva  as  was  ob- 
ferved  above.  See  Mechanics. 

The  value  of  C depends  on  the  values  of  v and  <p  at 
fome  given  inftant ; let  v1  and  <p'  be  thefe  values  at  that  in- 
ftant, then  making  v — v',  and  p = (p1,  A — v' 1 — 2 
and  v at  the  fecond  point  is  given  fince  v2  — v12  + 2 
{<p  — if1),  now  the  value  of  <p  and  p1  depend  on  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  extreme  points,  fo  that  the  velocity  at  the  fe> 


When,  therefore,  a material  point  is  conftrained  to  move  on 
a curve  furface,  whofe  equation  y = <p  x is  given,  we  mull 
to  the  general  equation 

d~  v2  = C + 2/{Xdx  -f  Y dy  + Z dz) 

and  for  X,  Y,y  and  dy,  fubftitute  their  valued  in  term's  of- 
x ; and  deduce  the  value  of  v ; with  which  quantity,  by  a 
fimilar  fubftitution  in  the  preceding  formula  («),  we  fhall 
obtain  by  integration  the  velocity  in  the  diredlion  of  every 
axis  at  the  end  of  a given  time  /. 

It  appears  by  equation  (»),  that  the  preffure  — N, 
which  the  body  exerts  againit  the  curve  it  deferibes,  iscom- 
pofed  of  two  parts  ; one  entirely  depending  on  the  velocity 
of  the  body,  the  other  on  the  accelerating  forces  by  which 

it  is  folicited 

„ d 


the  other  is  the  fum  of  the  forces  — X — * 

d s 


which  combined,  produce  the'  acceleiating  forces  in 

the  dire&ion  of  the  normal.  If  the  body  is  not  fubjedt  to 
the  aftion  of  any  accelerating  force,  its  motion  can  only 
arife  from  an  original  impulfion,  and  will  therefore  be  uni- 
form j the  preffure  therefore  will  be  exp  relied  by  the  firft 
4 part 


FORCE. 


part  of  the  equation,  and  if  h exprefsthe  height  due  to  the 
velocity  v , 

N _ ^ 

R R 

N then  becomes  what  is  called  the  centrifugal  force  ; it  is 
that  part  of  the  prefiure  which  arifes  from  the  velocity 
alone : in  general  this  force  varies  at  every  inftant,  hut 
becomes  conilant  when  the  body  defcribes  the  circumference 
of  a circle,  fince  v and  R are  in  that  cafe  conftant. 

On  the  motion  of  a point  refrained  to  move  on  a.  curve  fur- 
face.  Let  the  differential  equation  to  the  furface  be 
d x — p d x + q d y, 

p and  q being  the  coefficients  of  the  partial  differences  of  % 
taken  refpedively  relative  to  x and  y,  (fee  Analytic 
Function.) 

(Let  M = 1 -f-  p'2  + q-).  Now  the  angles  which  the 

normal  to  a curve  furface  makes  with  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and 

rs,are-^.,  (fee  Analytic  Geom etry.)  Conceive  a 

force  N to  be  added  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  equal 
and  contrary  to  the  preffure,  its  producing  forces  in  the 

p N q N , N , 

_ and  ~ 5 the 

M M M 

two  firft  terms  are  negative,  becaufe  they  tend  to  dimini fh 
the  co  ordinates  x andy,  fuppofing  the  convexity  of  the 
furface  to  be  towards  the  planes  x z,  and  y z ; the  point 
may  now  be  confidered  as  free,  and  folicited  by  the  three 

accelerating  forces  X — Y — and  Z + 


direction  of  the  axes  will  be 


M 


M 


N 

Inilead  of  the  former  equations  (A')  (B1)  of  curvi- 
linear motion,  we  have  (fuppofing  dt  conftant,) 
d A 


fl-Y- 


d t ’ 
d‘y 
df 

dl  z 

~d 7 


x-*f. 

M 


N? 

M 

+ *L. 
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Of  the  meafure  of  Force. — Early  in  the  laft  century  a 
controverfy  was  carried  on  relative  to  this  fubjed,  with  a 
keennefs  which  was  not  perfedly  confident  with  the  dignity 
of  true  philofophy.  Now  that  all  difference  of  opinion  has 
nearly  or  entirely  ceafed,  we  are  enabled  to  take  an  impar- 
tial review  of  the  fubjed,  and  it  appears  that  the  queftion 
turned  much  on  a difpute  about  the  meaning  of  words,  each 
party  admitting  all  the  faffs  produced  by  the  other,  and 
each  party  folving  all  problems  relating  to  the  fubjed  by 
the  fame  means,  and  obtaining  the  fame  refult.  Newton 
had  defined  the  meafure  of  force  to  be  the  mafs  of  a body 
multipliechinto  its  velocity,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  thofe 
philofophical  inveftigations  in  which  Newton  was  engaged, 
this  definition  was  both  convenient,  and  at  the  fame  time  ma- 
thematically juft  ; but  there  is  another  point  of  view,  in 
which  it  appears  that'  the  effeds  of  force  may,  without  any 
impropriety,  be  faid  to  depend  on  the  mafs  multiplied  into 
the  fquare  of  the  velocity  ; it  is  this  pro  dud  which  has 
been  called  the  vis  viva,  and  which  has  been  fo  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  Bernouilli  and  Leibnitz 
fconfidered  the  vis  viva  as  the  true  and  univerfal  meafure  of 
force,  in  oppofition  to  the  Newtonian  definition.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  thefe  great  mathematicians  were  led 
into  a miftake,  by  not  fufficiently  taking  into  confideration 
all  the  circumftances  of  the  queftion  of  d fpute.  But  it 
ituift  be  admitted  that-  the  meafure  adopted  by  them,  and 


called  the  vis  viva,  merits  attention,  and  in  all  cafes  of  prac- 
tical machinery  it  is  often  tkemoft  accurate,  and  always  the 
moft  ufeful ; and  does  not  imply  the  leaft  contradidion  to 
the  Newtonian  definition,  only  the  force  thus  meafured 
fhould  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  peculiar  name,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  vis  mecbanica , the  Newtonian  meafure  being  ap- 
plied lo  the  vis  matrix,  as  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Wollallon  in 
the  Bakerian  Ledure  for  the  year  ( 1805),  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extrad. 

Let  a ball  of  clay,  or  any  other  foft  and  wholly  inelaftic 
fubftance,  be  fufpended  at  reft,  but  free  to  move  in  any 
diredion  with  the  flighted  impulfe ; and  let  there  be  two 
pegs,  fimilnr  and  equal  in  every  refped,  be  inferted  into  its 
two  oppofite  fides  ; let  there  be  alfo  two  other  bodies,  A 
and  B,  of  any  magnitude,  which  are  to  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one,  fufpended  in  fuch  a pofition, 
that  when  perfedly  at  reft,  they  ftiall  be  in  contact  .with 
the  extremities  of  the  oppofite  pegs,  without  preffing  on 
them.  Now  if  thefe  bodies  were  made  to  fwing,  with 
motions  fo  adapted,  that  in  falling  from  heights  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  four  they  might  ftrike  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant "againft  the  pegs  oppofite  to  them,  the  ball  of  clay 
would  not  be  moved  from  its  place  to  either  fide  ; neverthe- 
lefs  the  peg  impelled  by  the  fmaller  body  B,  which  has  the 
double  velocity,  wfill  be  found  to  have  penetrated  twice  as 
far  as  the  peg  impelled  by  A. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  make  the  experiment  precifely  as 
here  ftated,  fince  the  refults  are  admitted  as  fads  by  both 
parties,  but  upon  thefe  fads  they  reafon  differently. 

One  fide,  obferving  that  the  ball  of  clay  remains  unmoved, 
conliders  the  proof  indifputa’ble,  that  the  adion  of  the  body 
A is  equal  to  that  of  B,  and  that  their  forces  are  proper- 
ly meafured  by  their  moments,  which  are  equal,  becaufe 
their  velocities  are  in  the  Ample  inverfe  ratio  of  the  bodies. 
Their  opponents  think  it  equally  proved,  by  the  unequal 
depths  to  which  the  pegs  have  penetrated,  that  the  caufes 
of  thefe  effeds  are  unequal,  as  they  find  to  be  the  cafe  in 
their  eftimation  of  the  forces  by  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

One  party  is  fatisfied,  that  equal  momenta  can  refill  equal 
prefiures  during  the  fame  time ; the  other  party  attend  to 
the  fpaces  through  which  the  fame  moving  force  is  exerted* 
and  finding  them  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  vis  viva  of  a body  in  motion  is  juftly  efti- 
mated  by  its  magnitude,  and  the  fquare  of  its  velocity  jointly. 

The  former  conception  of  a quantity  dependent  on  the 
continuance  of  a given  vis  motrix  for  a certain  time,  may 
have  its  ufe,  when  corredly  applied,  in  certain  philofophical 
confiderations ; but  the  latter  idea  of  a quantity  refulting 
from  the  fame  force,  exerted  through  a determinate  fpacey 
is  of  greater  pradical  utility,  as  it  occurs  daily  in  the 
ufual  occupations  of  men  ; fince  any  quantity  of  work  per- 
formed is  always  appreciated  by  the  extent  of  effed  refult- 
ing from  their  exertion  ; for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  raif- 
ing  any  great  weight  forty  feet  would  require  four  times  as 
much  labour,  as  would  be  requifite  to  raife  an  equal  weight 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet ; and  that  in  its  flow  defeent,  the 
former  would  produce  four  times  the  effed  of  the  latter,  in 
continuing  the  motion  of  any  kind  of  machine.  Moreover, 
if  the  weights  fo  raifed  were  fuffered  to  fall  freely  through 
the  heights  that  have  been  afeended,  by  means  of  four  and 
of  one  minutes’  labour,  the  velocities  acquired  would  be  in 
the  ratio  of  two  to  one  ; and  the  fquares  of  the  velocities 
in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  labour  from  which  they 
originated,  as  four  to  one  ; arid  if  the  forces  acquired  by 
their  defeent  were  employed  in  driving  piles,  their  more  fud- 
den  effeds  produced  would  be  found  to  be  ia  that  fame  ratio. 

This 


FOR 

This  Fpecies  of  force  lias  been,  firll  by  Bernouilli,  and  af- 
terwards by  Smeaton,  very  aptly  denominated  mechanic 
for  ce ; and  when  by  force  of  percuflion  is  meant  the  quan- 
tity of  mechanic  force  poffeffed  by  a body  in  motion  to  be 
eftimated  by  its  quantity  of  mechanic  effeft,  I apprehend 
that  it  cannot  be  controverted,  that  it  is  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  body, and  tothefquareof  its  velocityjointly. 

But  of  this  quantity  of  force  Newton  no  where  treats, 
and  has  accordingly  given  no  definition  of  it.  If,  after  de- 
fining what  he  meant  by  the  quant  it  as  acceleratrix,  and  quan- 
tkas  matrix,  he  had  had  occafion  to  convey  an  equally  dif- 
tindt  idea  of  the  quantitas  mechanica,  refulting  from  the  con- 
tinued adiion  of  any  force,  he  might  not  improbably  have 
proceeded  conformably  to  the  definition  given  by  Smeaton, 
and  have  added,  “ quantitas  mechanica  eft  menfura  propor- 
tioualis  fpatio  per  quod  data  vis  motrix  exercetur;"  or,  if 
fpeaking  with  reference  to  the  accumulated  energy  commu- 
nicated to  a body  in  motion,  “ proportionalis  quadrato  velo- 
•citatis  quam  in  dato  corpore  generat.” 

But  if  we  attend  to  the  fir  ft  words  of  his  preface  to  the 
iirfl  edition  of  his  “ Principia,”  he  evidently  had  no  need 
of  fuch  a definition ; “ Nos  autem  non  artibus  fed  philofo- 
phics  confulentes,  deque  potentiis  non  in  manualibus  fed 
waturalibus  fcribentes,”  &c.  and  again  nearly  to  the  fame 
«ffedt  in  the  fcholium  which  follows  the  laws  of  motion; 
“ Caeterum  mechanicam  tradfar-e  non  eft  hujus  inftituti.” 

Dr.  W ollalton  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  if  it  be  of  any  real 
utility  to  give  tire  name  of  force  to  this  complicated  idea  of 
ws  matrix  extended  through  time,  as  well  as  that  of  momen- 
tum to  its  effedts  when  unrefifled,  it  would  be  requilite  to  dif- 
tinguifh  this  force  always  by  fome  fuch  appellation  as  mo~ 
mental  force  ; for  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  for  want  of 
this  diftindlion,  many  writers  themfelves,  and  it  is  certain, 
that  many  readers  of  difquifitions  on  this  fubjedi,  have  con- 
founded and  compared  together  vis  motrix , momentum^  and 
vis  mechanica ; quantities,  that  are  all  of  them  totally  dif- 
fimilar,  and  bear  no  more  comparifon  to  each  other  than 
lines  to  furfaces,  or  furfaces  to  folids. 

In  pradtical  mechanics,  however,  it  is,  at  lead  very  rarely, 
that  the  momentum  of  bodies  is  in  any  degree  an  objedl  of 
confideration  ; the  ftrength  of  machinery  being  in  every 
cafe  to  be  adapted  to  the  quantitas  matrix , and  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  effedt  to  be  produced  depending  on  the 
quantitas  mechanica  of  the  force  applied,  or  in  other  words 
to  the  fpace  through  which  a given  vis  motrix  is  exerted. 

The  comparative  velocities  given  by  different  quantities  of 
mechanic  force  to  bodies  of  eqnal  or  unequal  magnitude, 
have  been  fo  diftindtly  treated  of  by  Smeaton,  (Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  66.  p.  4 50.)  in  a feries  of  mod  direct  experiments, 
that  it  would  be  a needlefs  wade  of  time  to  re-coniider  them 
in  this  place.  So  alfo,  on  the  contraiy,  the  quantities  of 
extended  mechanic  effedt,  producible  by  bodies  moving 
with  different  quantities  of  impetus,  have  been  as  clearly 
traced  by  the  fame  accurate  experimentalid ; (vol.72.  p.337.) 

But  there  is  one  view  in  which  the  comparative  forces 
of  impadt  of  different  bodies  were  not  examined  by  Smea- 
ton, and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  fhew  that  when  the 
whole  energy  of  a body  A is  employed  witlvout  lofs  in 
giving  velocity  to  a fecoiul  body  B,  the  impetus  which  B 
receives  is,  inallcafis,  equal  to  that  of  A,  and  the  force 
transferred  to  B,  or  by  it  to  any  third  body  C,  (if  alfo 
communicated  without  lofs,  and  duly  edimated  as  a mecha- 
nic force,)  is  always  equal  to  that  from  which  it  originated. 

As  the  fimpled  cafe  of  entire  transfer,  the  body  A may 
be  fuppofed  to  act  upon  B in  a direct  line,  through  tire  me- 
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dium  of  a light  fpring,  fo  contrived,  that  the  fpring  is  pr#. 
vented  by  a ratchet  from  returning  in  the  diredfion  towards 
A,  but  expands  again  entirely  in  the  diredfion  towards  B, 
and  by  that  means  exerts  the  whole  force  which  had  been 
wound  up  by  the  adtion  of  A in  giving  motion  to  B alone. 
In  this  cafe,  fince  the  moving  force  of  the  fpring  is  the 
fame  upon  each  of  the  bodies,  the  accelerating  force  adling 
upon  B at  each  point,  is  to  the  retarding  force  oppofed  to 
A at  the  correfponding  points,  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the 
bodies  ; and  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  produced  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  its  adtion  through  a given  fpace  will  confequent- 
ly  be  in  that  fame  ratio.  The  momentum,  which  is  in  the 
fimple  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  bodies,  might  confequently 
be  increafed  at  pleafure  by  the  means  propoied,  in  the  fubdu- 
plicate  ratio  of  the  bodies  employed  ; and  if  momentum 
were  an  efficient  force,  capable  of  reproducing  itfelf,  and 
of  overcoming  fridfion  in  proportion  to  its  edimated  magni- 
tude, the  additional  force  acquired  by  fuch  a means  of  in- 
crease might  be  employed  in  counteradling  the  ufual  refin- 
ances, and  perpetual  motion  would  be  effected.  But  fince 
the  impetus  remains  unaltered,  it  is  evident  that  the  utmoll 
which  the  body  B could  effedt  in  return,  would  be  the  re- 
production of  A’s  velocity,  and  reftitution  of  its  entire  me- 
chanic force,  neither  increafed  nor  diminiflied,  excepting  by 
the  neceffary  imperfedtion  of  machinery.  The  poffibility 
of  perpetual  motion  is,  confequently,  inconfiftent  with 
thofe  principles  which  meafure  the  quantity  of  force  by  the 
quantity  of  its  extended  effedt,  or  by  the  fquare  of  the  ve- 
locity which  it  can  produce. 

In  ellimating  the  utmoll  effedt  which  one  body  can  pro- 
duce  upon  another  at  reft,  the  fame  refult  is  obtained  by 
employing  impetus  as  afcenfional  force,  according  to  Huy- 
gens ; for  if  the  body  A were  allowed  to  afeend  to  the 
height  due  to  its  velocity,  and  if,  by  any  fimple  mechani- 
cal contrivance  of  a lever  or  otherwiie,  the  body  B were  t» 
be  raifed  by  the  afeent  of  A,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
heights  of  afeent  would  be  reciprocally  as  the  bodies  ; and 
confequently,  that  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  to  be  acquired 
by  free  defeent  of  B would  be  in  that  ratio,  and  the  quanti- 
ty of  mechanic  force  would  be  preferred,  as  before, unaltered. 

It  may  be  of  life  alfo  to  coufider  another  application  of 
the  fame  energy,  and  to  fhew  more  generally  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  total  effedt  would  be  the  eonfequence,  not  only 
of  diredt  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  but  alfo  of  their 
indirect  actfon  through  the  medium  of  any  mechanical  ad- 
vantage or  difadvantage,  although  the  time  of  adtion  might 
by  that  means  be  increafed  or  decreafed  in  any  defired  pro- 
portion. For  inftance,  if  the  body  fuppofed  to  be  in  mo- 
tion were  to  adt,  by  means  of  a lever,  upon  a fpring  placed 
at  a certain  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  the  retard- 
ing force  oppofed  to  it  would  be  inverfelv  as  the  diftance 
of  the  body  from  the  centre  ; and  fince  the  fpace  through 
which  the  body  would  move  to  lofe  its  whole  velocity 
would  be  reciprocally  as  the  retarding  force,  the  angular 
motion  of  the  lever  and  fpace  through  which  the  fpring 
mult  bend  would  be  the  fame  at  whatever  point  of  the 
lever  the  body  adted.  And  converfely,  the  re-adtion  of  the 
fpring  upon  any  other  body  B would,  in  all  politions,  com- 
municate to  it  the  fame  velocity. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  times  in  which  Uiefe 
total  effects  are  produced  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diftances  at  which  the  bodies  are  placed  from  the 
centre  of  motion;  and  it  Ihould  not  pafs  unobferved,  that  al- 
though the  intenfity  of  any  vis  matrix  is  increafed  by  being 
placed  at  what  is  called  a mechanical  advantage  ; yet,  tm 
the  contrary,  any  quantity  of  mechanic  force  ir  not  liable 
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to'mereafe  or  diminution  by  any  fucb  variation  in  the  mode 
of  its  application. 

' Since  we  can,  by  means  of  any  mechanic  force,  conhfting 
of  a vis  matrix  exerted  through  a given  fpace , give  motion 
to  a body  for  the  purpofe  of  employing  it’s  impetus  for  the 
production  of  any  fudden  effect,  or  can,  on  the  contrary, 
occafion  a moving  body  to  afcend,  and  thus  refolve  its  im- 
petus into  a moving  force,  ready  to  exert  itfelf  through  a 
determinate  fpace  of  defccnt,  and  capable  of  producing  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  quantity  of -mechanic  effedtas  before,  the 
force  depending  on  impetus  may  juftlybe  faid  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind  as  any  other  mechanic  force,  and  they  may  be 
ftriftly  compared  as  to  quantity.  In  this  manner  we  may 
even  compare  the  force  of  bodies  in  motion  to  the  fame  kind 
of  force  contained  in  a given  quantity  of  gun-powder,  and 
may  fay,  that  we  have  the  fame  quantity  of  mechanic  force 
at  command,  whether  we  have  one  pound  of  powder,  which 
by  its  expanfion  could  give  one  ton  weight  a velocity  fuffi- 
cient  to  raife  it  through  forty  feet,  or  the  weight  aftually 
raifed  to  that  height,  and  ready  to  be  let  down  gradually, 
or  the  fame  weight,  polfeffing  its  original  velocity,  to  he 
employed  in  any  fudden  exertion. 

By  making  ufe  of  the  fame  meafure  as  in  the  former 
cafes,  a diflindt  expreffion  is  likewife  obtained  for  the  quan- 
tity of  mechanic  force  given  to  a fleam-engine  by  any 
quantity  of  coals  ; and  we  are  enabled  to  make  a compari- 
fon  of  its  effeft,  with  the  quantity  of  work  that  one  or 
more  horfes  may  have  performed  in  a day,  each  being  ex- 
preffed  by  the  fpace  through  which  a given  moving  force  is 
exerted.  In  the  cafe  of  animal  exertion,  however,  confiderable 
uncertainty  always  prevails,  in  cotifequence  of  the  unequal 
power-  of  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  varying  vigour  of 
the  fame  animal.  The  information  which  the  author  of  this 
paper  has  received,  in  reply  to  inquiries  refpefting  the 
weights  raifed  m one  hour  by  horfes  in  different  fituations,  has 
varied  as  far  as  from  fix  to  fifteen  cons  to  the  height  of  one 
Hundred  feet.  But  although  the  height  at  which  mechanic 
force  is  generated  may  vary,  any  quantity  of  work  executed 
is  the  fame,  in  whatever  time  it  may  have  been  performed. 

In  fhort,  whether  we  are  confidering  the  fources  of  extend- 
ed exertion  or  of  accumulated  energy,  whether  we  compare 
the  accumulated  forces  themfelves  by  their  gradual,  or  by 
their  fudden  efforts,  the  idea  of  mechanic  force  in  practice 
is  always  the  fame,  and -is  proportional  to  the  fpace  through 
which  the  moving  force  is  exerted  onovercome,or  to  th efquare 
of  the  velocity  ofa  body  in  which  fuch  force  is  accumulated. 

Comparative  table  of  mechanical  forces,  extracted  from  Dr. 
Toung’s  leSures. — In  order  to  compare  the  different  eflimates 
of  the  force  of  moving  powers,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a 
unit,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  mean  effect  of  the  labour 
of  an  active  man,  working  to  the  greateft  polfible  advantage, 
and  without  impediment.  This  will  be  found,  on  a mode- 
rate eftimation,  fufficient  to  raife  io  pounds  10  feet  in  a fe- 
cond,  for  io  hours  in  a day  ; or  to  raife  an  ioo  pounds, 
which  is  the  weight  of  12  wine  gallons  of  water,  1 foot  in 
a fecond,  or  36,000  feet  in  a day  ; or  3,600,000  pounds,  or 
432,000  gallons,  1 foot  in  a day.  This  we  may  call  a 
force  of  1 continued  36,000". 

Immediate  force  of  men , without  deduction  for friElian. 


Force. 

Conti- 

nuation. 

Day’s 

Work. 

A man,  weighing  133  pounds  Fr. 
afeended  62  feet  Fr.  by  fteps  in 
.34",  but  was  completely  exhauft- 
ed.  Amontons. 

2.8 

34" 

A fawyer  triage  200  ftrokes  of  1 8 
inches  Fr.  each,  in  145",  with  a 
force  of  25  pounds  Fr.  He  could 
not  have  gone  on  above  3 mi- 
nutes. Amontons. 

A man  can  raife  60  pounds  Fr.  1 
foot  Fr.  in  1"  for  8 hours  a 
day.  Bernouilli. 

A man  of  ordinary  ftrength  can 
turn  a winch  with  a force  of 
30  pounds,  and  with  a velocity 
of  3!  feet  in  1",  for  10  hours 
a day.  Defaguliers. 

Two  men,  working  at  a windlafs 
with  handles  at  right  angles, 
can  raife  70  pounds  more  eafi- 
ly  than  one  can  raife  30.  De- 
faguliers. 

A man  can  exert  a force  of  40 
pounds  for  a whole  day,  with 
the  afiifiance  of  a fly,  when  the 
motion  ispretty  quick,  as  about  4 
or  5 feet  in  1".  Defaguliers,  left. 
4th.  But  from  the  annotation 
it  appears  to  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  force  is  40  pounds  or 
20. 

For  a Ihort  time  a man  rpay  ex- 
ert a force  of  80  pounds  with 
a fly,  “ when  the  motion  is 
pretty  quick.”  Defaguliers. 

A man  going  up  flairs  afeends 
14  metres  in  T.  Coulomb. 

A man  going  up  flairs  for  a day 
raifes  205  chiliogrammes  to  the 
height  of  a chiliometre.  Cou- 
lomb. 

With  a fpade  a man  does  4#  as 
much  as  in  afeending  flairs.  Cou- 
lomb. 

With  a winch  a man  does  -|  as 
much  as  in  afeending  flairs. 
Coulomb. 

A man  carrying  wood  up  flairs 
raifes,  together  with  his  own 
weight,  109  chiliogrammes  to 
1 chiliometre.  Coulomb. 

A man  weighing  150  pounds  Fr. 
can  alcend  by  flairs  3 feet 
Fr.  in  1"  for  if  or  20".  Cou- 
lomb. 

For  half  an  hour,  100  pounds  Fr. 
may  be  raifed  1 foot  Fr.  in  1". 
Coulomb. 

According  to  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
compavifon,  the  force  exerted 
in  turning  a winch  being  made 
equal  to  the  unit,  the  force  in 
pumping  will  be 

In  ringing 

In  rowing 

Allowing  the  accuracy  of  Euler’s 
lora  c >u  firmed  by  Schulze, 
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fuppofing  a man’s  a&ion  to 
to  be  a maximum  when  he 
walks  2§  miles  an  hour,  we 
have  7^  for  his  greateft  velo- 
city, .'04  ( 7”  — ■n)'2  for  the 
force  exerted  with  any  other  ve- 
locity, and  .0160  — v)2  f°r 

the  adtion  in  each  cafe  ; thus, 
when  the  velocity  is  one  mile  an 
hour,  the  action  is 
When  two  miles 
Three 
Four 

And  when  five 


Force. 

Conti- 

nuation. 

.676 

.964 

.972 

.784 

A 

Day’s 

Work. 


And  the  force  in  a Hate  of  reft  becomes  2 ' , or  about  70 
pounds;  with  a velocity  of  two  miles,  36  pounds;  with  three, 
24  pounds;  and  with  four,  15. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  extreme  cafes  this  formula  is  in- 
accurate, but  for  moderate  velocities  it  is  probably  a 
.tolerable  approximation. 

Coulomb  makes  the  maximum  of  effedt  when  a man, 
weighing  70  chiliogrammes,  carries  a weight  of  53  up  ftairs, 
but  this  appears  to  be  too  great  a load  ; he  confiders  145 
'chiliogrammes  as  the  greateft  weight  that  can  be  raifed. 
He  obferves  that  in  Martinique,  where  the  thermometer 
is  feldom  below  68  , the  labour  of  Europeans  is  reduced  to 
one  half. 


Harriot  afferts  that  bis  pump,  with  a horizontal  motion, 
enables  a man  to  do  one-third  more  work  than  the  common 
pump  with  a vertical  motion. 

Porters  carry  from  200  to  300  pounds  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour  ; chairmen  walk  four  miles  an  hour  with 
a load  of  150  pounds  each  ; and  it  is  faid  that  in  Turkey 
there  are  porters  who,  by  {looping  forward,  carry  from  700 
to  900  pounds  placed  very  low  on  their  backs. 

The  moil  advantageous  weight  for  a man  of  common 
ftrength  to  carry  horizontally  is  1 1 1 pounds  ; or  if  he 
returns  unladen,  135.  With  wheel  barrows,  men  will  do 
half  as  much  more  work  as  with  hods.  Coulomb. 


Performance  of  men  by  machines. 


A Man  raifed  by  a rope  and  pulley 
25  pounds  Fr.  220  feet  Fr.  in 
145".  Amontons. 

A man  can  raife,  by  a good  com- 
mon pump,  a hogftiead  of  water 
10  feet  high  in  a minute,  for  a 
whole  day.  Defaguliers. 

By  the  mercurial  pump,  or  another 
, good  pump,  a man  may  raife  a 
hogftiead  18  or  20  feet  in  a mi- 
nute, for  one  or  two  minutes. 

In  a pile  engine,  55}  pounds  Fr. 
were  raifed  one  foot  Fr.  in  i'\ 
for  five  hours  a day,  by  a rope 
drawn  horizontally.  Coulomb. 

Rohifon  fays,  that  a feeble  old 
man  raifed  feven  cubic  feet  of 
water  1 1^  feet  in  1',  for  eight 
or  10  hours  a day,  by  walking 
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backwards  and  forwards  on  a 
lever.  Enc.  Br. 

A youngman weighing  i.35pounds, 
and  carrying  30,  raifed  9^  cubic 
feet  1 1 \ feet  high,  for  10  hours- 
a day,  without  fatigue.  Ivo- 
bifon. 

Wynne’s  machine  enables  a man  to 
raife'  a hogftiead  20  feet  in  a 
minute.  Y. 

Force  of  Horfs. 

Two  horfes,  attached  to  a plough 
on  moderate  ground,  exerted 
each  a force  of  150  Fr.  Amon- 
tons. We  may  fuppote  that 
they  went  a little  more  than  two 
miles  an  hour,  for  eight  hours. 

A horfe  draws  with  the  greateft 
advantage  when  the  line  of  di- 
reftion  is  level  with  his  bread  ; 
and  he  can  draw  with  a force  of 
200  pounds,  miles  ah  hour, 
for  eight  hours  in  the  day. 

With  a force  of  24a  only  fix  hours. 
On  a carriage,  indeed,  where 
friftion  alone  is  to  be  overcome, 
a middling  horfe  will  draw 
iooolb.  Defaguliers. 

The  mean  draught  of  four  horfes 
was  36  myriogrammes  each,  or 
794  pounds.  Regnier.  This 
mult  have  been  momentary. 
Suppofing  the  velocity  two  feet 
in  a fecond,  the  action  would 
have  been 

By  means  of  pumps  a horfe  can 
raife  250  hogfheads  of  water, 
10  feet  high,  in  an  hour.  Smea- 
ton’s  Reports. 
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A horfe  can  in  general  draw  no  more  up  a fteep  hill  thaw 
three  men  can  carry,  that  is,  from  450  to  750  pounds,  but  a 
ftrong  horfe  can  draw  2coo  pounds  up  a fteep  hill,  which  is 
but  fhort.  The  worft  way  of  applying  the  force  of  a horfe, 
is  to  make  him  carry  or  draw  up  hill : for,  if  the  hill  be 
fteep,  three  men  will  do  more  than  a horfe,  each  man  climb- 
ing up  rafter  with  a burden  of  ioolb.  weight,  than  a horfe 
that  is  loaded  with  3001b.  a difference  which  is  owing  to 
the  pofition  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  being  better 
adapted  to  climb  than  thofe  of  a horfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  belt  way  of  applying  the  force  of 
a horfe,  is  an  horizontal  direftion,  wherein  a man  can  exert 


leaft  force  : thus  a man,  weighing  i^olb.  and  drawing  a 
boat  along,  by  means  of  a rope  coming  over  his  ftioulders, 
cannot  draw  above  271b.  or  exert  Hove  one  feventh  Dart 
of  the  force  of  a horfe  employed  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  very  heft  and  molt  effectual  p'-fture  in  a man  is  that 
of  rowing ; wherein  he  not  only  afts  with  more  mufcle« 
at  once  for  overcoming  the  r A fiance  than  in  any  other 
pofition  ; but  as  he  pulls  backwards,  the  weight  of  his 
body  aftifts  by  way  of  lever.  Defaguliers. 

The  diameter  of  a- walk  for  a horfe-mill  ought  to  be  at 
leaft  25  or  30  feet.  Defaguliers. 

Some  horfes  have  carried  650  or  700  pounds,  feven  or 
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eight  miles  without  refting,  as  theiv  ordinary  work?  and  a 
horfe  at  Stourbridge  carried  I i hundred  weight  of  iron,  or 
1232  pound*  for  eight  miles.  Defaguliers,  Exp.  Philof. 
vol.  i. 


Force. 

Conti- 

nuance. 

Day’s 

Work. 

Work  of  Mules. 

Ctfzanel  fays,  that  a mule  works 
in  the  Well  Indies  two  hours, 
out  of  about  18,  with  a force  of 
ahout  1 50  pounds,  walking  three 
feet  in  a lecond. 
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Inanimate  force. — According  to  M.  Coulomb,  a,  wind- 
mill with  four  fails,  ir.eafuring  66  feet  Fr.  from  one  extre- 
mity to  that  of  the  oppofite  fail,  and  fix  feet  wide,  or  a 
little  more,  is  capable  of  railing  1000  pounds  Fr.  318  feet  in 
1 ',  and  of  working  on  an  average  eight  hours  in  a day. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  work  of  34  men,  as  it  has  been  above 
eftimated,  25  fquare  feet  of  canvas  performing  about  the 
daily  work  of  a man. 

Robifon  fays,  that  a hundred  weight  of  coals  burned  in 
a keam  engine  will  raife  at  leak  20,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
24  feet  higli  ; this  is  equivalent  to  the  daily  labour  of  8.32 
men.  A iteam  engine  in  London,  with  a 24-inch  cylinder, 
does  the  work  of  72  horfes,  and  a chaldroa  of  coals  in  a day ; 
each  bulhel  being  equivalent  to  two  horfes,  and  each  fquare 
inch  of  the  cylinder  performing  nearly  the  work  of  a 
man. 

If  we  calculate  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  gun- 
powder, we  lhall  find  that  this  agent,  though  extremely 
convenient,,  is  far  more  expenfive  than  human  labour;  but 
the  advantage  of  gun-powder  confilts  in  the  great  rarity  of 
the  afting  lubkance.  A fpring  or  a bow  ean  only  aft  with 
a moderate  velocity  on  account  of  its  own  weight.  The  air 
of  the  atmofphere,  however  coinprelfed,  could  not  flow  into  a 
vacuum,  with  a velocity  fo  great  as  1500  feet  in  a fecond. 
Hydrogen  gas  might  move  more  rapidly,  but  the  elaftie 
fubkance  produced  by  gun-powder  is  capable  of  propelling 
a very  heavy  cannon  ball  with  a much  greater  velocity. 

It  is  faid  that  nine  tou3  of  water,  falling  10  feet,  will 
grind  and  drefs  a bulhel  of  wheat;  confequently  a man 
might  do  the  fame  in  33'  36". 

Force,  Accelerating:  See  Vis  accelerate  ix,  and  Ac- 

celeration. 

Force,  Attractive.  See  Attraction. 

Force,  Central.  See  Central. 

Force,  Centrifugal.  See  Centrifugal. 

Force,  Centripetal.  See  Centripetal. 

Force  of  Cohefon.  See  Cohesion. 

Force,  Contractile.  See  Contractile. 

Force,  Elajlic.  See  Elastic,  and  Elasticity. 

Force,  Electrical.  See  Electricity. 

Force  of  Gravity.  See  Gravity. 

Force  of  the  Heart.  See  Heart. 

Force  of  Inactivity.  See  Vrs  inertia. 

Force,  Innate.  See  Vis  infta. 

Force,  Magnetic.  See  Magnetism. 

Force,  Moving.  See  Vis  matrix,  and  preceding  article, 
Force. 

Force,  Repelling ..  See  Repulsion- 

Force,  Ref  fling.  See  Resistance. 

Force,  Retarding..  See  Retardation. 

Force  of  Wind . See  Wind,  &c. 

Force,  in  Common  Law,  fignifies  an  offence,  by  which- 
violence  is  ufed. either  to  perfons,  or  things. 
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Force  is  either  fntple,  or  compound. 

Force,  Mixed  or  compound,  is  violence  committed  wills' 
fome  faft,  which  of  itfelf  alone  were  criminal : as  if  any 
man  by  force  enter  into  another  man  s poffefiion,  and  there 
kill  a man  or  ravilh  a woman,  See.  See  Homicide. 

Force,  Simple,  is  that  which  has  no  other  crime  adjoined 
to  it : if  one,  by  force,  enter  into  another  man's  poffefiiou,- 
without  doing  any  other  unlawful  aft. 

Force  is  aifo  divided  into  true  force,  or  force  after  er 
fort. 

There  are  other  branches ; as  forcible  entries,  forcible 
detaining,  or  holding  unlawful  affembly,  routs,  riots,  re- 
bellions, Sec.  See  the  feveral  articles. 

Force,  Frefj.  See  Fresh. 

Force,  in  Grammar,  and  fome  other  arts,  is  applied  to 
a thing  which  Hands  in  lieu  of,  or  has  the  fame  effect,  as 
another.  In  our  language  the  f between  two  vowels  has 
the  force  or  power  of  a as,  and  is  fometimes  put  for  a*:a» 
in  ho.ifon,  bap  tiling,  & c. 

In  ILebrew,  the  dagelh;  and  in  Arabic,  the  tefdid,  have 
the  force  of  a letter  fuppreffed.  An  unit  before  a cypher 
has  the  force  of  ten. 

Force,  Fr.  and  Eng.  mMufc.  implies  energy, ftrength, 
loudnefs,  intenfity.  Force  not  only  renders  found  more 
diffinft,  but  audible  at  a greater  dikance  ; as  the  greater 
or  lefs  number  of  vibrations  of  a fonorous  body  renders  it 
more  acute  or  grave,  its  greater  or  lefs  deviation  from  the 
line  of  repofe  conkitutes  loud  or  foft.  But  if  this  devia- 
tion is  too  great,  and  an  inkrument  or  voice  is  forced,  the 
found  becomes  noife,  and  eeafes  to  be  appreciable.  To 
force  the  voice  beyond  its  power,  in  order  to  be  better 
heard  in  a large  room  or  theatre,  dekroys  all  its  propor- 
tions, by  exceeding  its  diapafon,  or  fcale-  of  founds,  aud. 
becomes  {creaming  inkead  of  tinging.  Forcing  the  tone 
has  the  fame  effeft  on  inkruments,  whether  their  founds  are 
produced  by  a bow,  or  by  wind : and  it  is  for  this  reafotv 
that  the  French  fo  feldom  fing  in  tune.  Rouffeau. 

Force,  in  Painting , is  ufed  to  Sgnify  the  degree  of  re- 
lievo of  the  objefts  in  a pifture,  effefted  by  the  contrail  of 
colours  employed  either  in  oppofition  of  hue,  er  of  light 
and  dark.  In  other  words,  it  marks  the  degree  of  their 
approach  in  effeft,  to  the  natural  appearance  of  the  original 
in  nature.  Force,  therefore,  in  this  view,  correfponds  in 
meafure  with  effeft  in  painting  (fee  Effect);  but  its  unifom 
with  it  is  confined  to  this  point  alone. 

Though  it  is  a quality  of  a very  ufeful  kind  when  judi- 
ciouffy  applied  in  a pifture,  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary  to- 
apply  it  always  powerfully  ; as  it  will  not  only  in  fome 
cafes  be  unavailing  in  giving  value  to  the  work,  but  may 
be  of  aftual  injury  to  its  effeft  on  the  mind,  in  beauty  and 
charafter  of  exprefiion  ; e.g.  in  fubjefts  of  a tender  and* 
delicate  nature.  In  them  the  pofitive  relievo  of  objefts,. 
which  great  force  implies,  would-  rather  produce  difgull, 
than  afford  delight ; and  inkead  of  giving  the  foft  and 
pleating  exprefiioti  of  their  nature,  would,  by  impofing 
itfelf  too  powerfully  on  the  fight,  dekroy  the  effeft  moll 
defirable  to  be  produced. 

Even  in  portraits,  particularly  of  ladies  where  the  expref- 
ftttn  is  of  a mild  and  amiable  charafter,  too  eager  a defire 
to  produce  the  appearance  of  reality  or  force,  by  dekroying 
the  beauty,  renders  the  work  unpleafant.  The  objeft  is 
more  agreeably  viewed,  when  feen  through  a flight.degree 
of  miH,  or  when  the  tones  of  fliade  are  weakened  by  a flight 
medium  of  air  palling  between  the  objeft  and  the  ob- 
server. 

In  thofe  of  men  in, general,  particularly  if  their  charafters 
are  ftrbngly  marked,  of  a bold  or  grand  kind,  and  expref- 
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don  of  truth,  more  than  beauty,  is  aimed  at,  too  much 
force  cannot  be  given  to  them.  A full  and  rich  relievo 
heightens  their  importance,  and  gives  a dignity  to  the  other 
qualities  of  the  work,  which,  without  that,  would  be  tame 
and  infipid,  when  compared  with  the  originals  in  nature. 

Its  utility  is  very  great  in  fubjeCts  of  horror,  wherein 
ftrong  contrails  of  light  and  ihade  aid  the  effect  of  the  fub- 
jcCt,  and  llrengthen  its  impreffion  on  the  mind.  In  thofe 
of  ordinary  filtered,  and  in  all  reprefentations  of  Hill  life, 
it  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial  ; where  the  nearer  the  ob- 
jects approach  in  brilliancy  of  effeCt  to  nature,  the  more 
perfeCt  is  the  work. 

It  is  bed  produced  by  ufing  a ftrong  contrail  of  light 
and  dark  ; but  mere  contrail  alone  will  not  produce  it  per- 
fectly ; a delicate  gradation  of  ihade  and  hue  muil  be  given, 
and  great  attention  paid  to  the  rounding  of  {he  parts  to 
give  relievo  ; for  it  is  upon  the  relievo  that  force  depends. 

The  moil  powerful,  and  the  fimpleil  mode  of  obtaining 
force,  is  by  laying  a light  figure  on  a dark  ground  ; parti- 
cularly if  the  figure  is  compofed  of  ilrong  and  vivid  colours, 
fuch  as  red,  or  yellow,  aided  by  white ; and  with  fome  of  the 
fhadows  darker  than  the  ground.  This  contrail,  properly 
perfeCled  in  the  execution,  will  produce  deception  ; giving 
the  appearance  of  a complete  detachment  of  the  figure 
from  the  ground : efpecially  if  feen  under  favourable  cir- 
cumilances,  and  the  boundary  of  the  picture  is  hid. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  kind  of  contrail  alone  that  force 
depends;  it  has  been  often  produced  by  ikilful  mailers,  with 
thofe  of  a lefs  violent  nature,  at  lealt  not  fo  eonfpicuoufly 
employed  for  the  purpofe.  A picture  muil,  however,  in 
order  to  pofTefs  it,  have  great  oppofition  in  its  parts ; al- 
though it  is  not  necefiary  that  thofe  parts  of  different  quali- 
ties come  into  immediate  contaCl. 

The  moil  effeClive  examples-  of  this  quality  in  painting 
among  the  old  artiils,  are  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Carravaggio,  and  Spagnoletto.  But  they  have  been  both 
furpafled  by  our  late  royal  academician  Opie ; whole 
figures  in  many  of  his  hiilorical  works  appear  actually 
relieved  from  the  canvas,  and  embodied.  But  whatever 
degree  each  of  thefe  artiils  has  added  of  Angularity  to  paint- 
ing, they  have  not  iucreafed  it3  beauty,  nor  heigh‘ened  its 
effeCt  in  fublimity  of  expreffion,  by  the  degree  of  force  they 
have  given  to  their  works. 

The  gratification  of  the  mind  in  beholding  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael,  when  the  eye  is  accuftomed  to  their  imperfeCt 
colouring,  is  a clear  proof,  that  painting  is  not  indebted 
to  force  for  its  moil  powerful  fenfations  on  the  human 
mind  ; though,  when  properly  employed,  it  is  a very  valu- 
able affiilant  to  the  other  more  valuable  part*  of  the  art. 

FORCELLER,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Teramo. 

FORCEPS,  in  Agriculture , is  a term  which  is  applied 
to  a fort  of  tool  of  the  nipper  kind,  that  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  weeding  broad-caft  crops  of  corn,  or  other  forts  ; 
and  which  may  be  ufed  for  various  other  purpofes. 

Forceps,  in  Midwifery , an  inftrument  ufed  to  facilitate 
the  birth  of  the  child,  when  the  bead  is  too  large  to  pafs 
readily  through  the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  and  to  effeCt  this 
objeCt  without  doing  injury  to  either  party.  The  forceps 
confifts  of  two  feparate  pieces,  or  blades ; each  of  t-hem, 
including  the  handles,  about  twelve  inches  in  length ; 
curved  at  their  upper  ends,  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
fhape  of  the  head  of  the  child  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  curva- 
ture, where  the  handles  commence,  furnilhed  with  a con- 
trivance, by  which  they  may  be  united,  or  locked  together, 
fo  as  to  aCt  as  one  inftrument  in  moving  and  bringing  down 
the  head  of  the  child.  In  ufing  the  forceps,  the.  accoucheur 


is  to  pafs  two  or  three  fingers,  generally  of  the  right  hand* 
into  the  vagina,  along  the  fide  of  the  head  of  the  child* 
over  the  ear,  if  practicable  ; and  then,  with  the  other  hand, 
direCt  one  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  anointed  with  lard, 
between  his  ringers  and  the  head,  keeping  the  handle  of  the 
inftrument  back  towards  the  anus  of  the  woman.  Having 
pufiied  up  the  blade  beyond  the  ear  of  the  child,  he  then 
withdraws  his  fingers,  keeping  the  inltrument  fteady  in  the 
paffage,  and  proceeds  to  pafs  the  other  blade  over  the  other 
ear  of  the  child,  direCtly  opporite  to  the  firft.  The  handles 
of  the  forceps  are  now  to  be  brought  together,  and  locked  ; 
taking  care  that  neither  the  hair  nor  any  of  the  foft  parts  of 
the  woman  are  included.  The  handles  muft  alfo  be  tied 
together,  that  in  the  courfe  of  extracting  the  child,  which 
mull  be  done  (lowly  and  gradually,  they  may  not  flip  from 
the  head,  and  fubjeCt  you  to  the  trouble  of  replacing 
them. 

Some  fpecies  of  forceps  appear  to  have  been  very  early  in- 
troduced into  the  practice  of  midwifery,  as  we  find  them 
mentioned  by  Hippociates,  and  afterwards  by  Avicenna. 
They  were  probably  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  hooks, 
and  various  cutting  inltruments,  with  which  it  had  been 
ufual  to  open  and  reduce  the  fire  of  the  head  of  the  child, 
when  it  was  too  large  to  pafs  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
They  were  the  fame  as  thofe  ufed  by  furgeons  in  removing 
fplinters  of  bones;  were  generally  armed  with  teeth,  and 
the  blades  were  united  by  a fixed  joint.  The  two  blades 
were,  therefore,  neceflarily  introduced  into  the  vagina  to- 
gether, and  there  opened  to  take  hold  of  the  head  of  the 
child.  In  this  way,  befides  the  danger,  almoft  inevitable, 
of  lacerating  the  os  uteri  of  the  woman,  the  fcalp  of  the 
child  was  liable  to  be  bruifed  and  torn  ; and,  if  the  refiftance 
uras  conliderabre,  the  bones  of  its  Ikull  to  be  crulhed,  and 
its  life  to  be  deftroyed'.. 

Such  muti  have  been  the  cafe  on  ufing  the  forceps  d:e- 
feribed  and  delineated  by  Albucatis,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  100 
years  after  Avicenna  ; or  thofe  deferibed  by  Ruett,  furgeon 
at  Zurich,  in  his  book  “ De  Coneeptione  et  Generationc 
Hominis,”  publiihed  in  1554.  Great  credit  is  therefore 
due  to  Dr.  Chamberlen,  (fee  his  life,)  who  firlt  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  a pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  has  been  de- 
feribed above,  confiding  of  two  moveable  blades,  that  were 
to  be  introduced  feparately  into  the  uterus,  and  to  be  united 
and  locked  together,  after  they  had  taken  hold  of  the  head 
of  the  child.  This  wras  about  the  year  1672. 

Chamberlen  carefully  abltained  from  giving  any  deferip- 
tion  of  his  invention.  He  does  not  even  intimate  it  was  an 
inftrument.  In  his  tranflation  of  “ Momeicrans  PraCtica 
des  A-ecouchmens,”  publiihed  in  1683,  he  fays,  “ My 
father,  brothers,  and  myfelf,  (though  none  clfe  in  Europe 
that  I know,)  have,  by  God’s  blefiing,  and  our  induftry, 
attained  to  and  long  praCtifed  a way  to  deliver  vromen, 
when  the  head  of  th&'child,  on  account  of  fome  difficulty, 
or  difproportion,  cannot  pafs,  without  any  prejudice  to 
them  or  their  infants,”  &c.  Chapman  llrll  publiihed  a de-- 
lineation  and  defeription  of  the  forceps,  with  the  method 
of  ufmg  them,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Improvement  of  Mid- 
wifery, publiihed  in  1732.  (See  the  article  Edmund  Chap- 
man.') He  made  fome  improvements,  he  fays,  in  their 
form.  They  have  fince  been  in  general  ufe,  and  have  re- 
ceived various  alterations,  accoiding  to  the  fancy  of  dif- 
ferent practitioners,  particularly  by  M.  Levret,  by  Dr. 
Johnfon,  and  Dr.  Olborne.  But  the  molt  material  and 
valuable  improvements  wrere  made  by  Dr.  Smellie,  who  gave 
them  the  hinge,  or  lock  now  generally  ufed  ; and  who  Am- 
plified their  ItruCtvirej  and  reduced  them  cwnlidcrably  in 
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fize,  which  has  added  much  to  the  facility  and-  fafety  in 
tiling  them.  See  his  treatife  on  the  Theory  and  Prae- 
'tiee  of  Midwifery.  For  a more  minute  and  particular  ac- 
count of  the  cafes  in  which  the  forceps  are  indicated,  and 
of  the  method  of  applying  them  in  every  poffible  politionof 
the  head  of  the  child,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Den- 
, man’s  excellent  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
and  to  his  Aphorifms  on  the  Application  and  Ufe  of  the 
Forceps  and  Vedtis,  which  are,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  in  the 
hands  of  every  pra&itioner  in  the  art.  For  a delineation 
of  the  forceps,  fee  Plate  of  Midwifery . 

Forceps,  in  Surgery,  is  an  inRr.ument  much  employed 
for  feveral  purpofes,  and  having  accordingly  various  con- 
ftrudtions.  However,  the  general  defign  of  ev.ery  furgical 
forceps  is  to  take  hold  of  fubllances,  which  cannot  be 
conveniently  got  at  with  the  fingers  ; and,  ol  courle,  the 
iultrument  is  always  formed  on  the  principle  of  a pair  of 
pincers,  having  two  blades,  either  with  or  without  handles, 
according  to  circqmftances. 

The  fmalleft  forceps  is  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
operation  of  extracting  the  cataradt,  and  which  is  ufeful  for 
removing  any  particles  of  opake  matter  from  the  pupil, 
after  the  chief  part  of  the  cry {lalline  lens  has  been  taken 
’away. 

Another  forceps  of  larger  fize  is  that  ufed  for  taking  up 
the  mouths  of  the  arteries,  when  it  is  neceffary  to  tie  thefe 
vefll-ls,  in  order  to  flop  hemorrhage.  This  inftrument  is 
alfo  frequently  employed  for  taking  dreffings  off  fores,  re- 
moving pieces  of  dead  bone,  foreign  bodies  from  wounds, 
&c.  It  refembles  the  forceps  contained  in  every  cafe  of 
differing  inftruments,  and  is  reprefented  in  the  iurgical 
plates.  See  Plate  II. 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  forceps  is  made  with  handles; 
each'  opens  by  its  own  elafticity  ; and  the  ends  of  the  blades 
only  come  into  contaft  when  preffed  together  by  the  bur- 
geon's fingers. 

The  following  kinds  of  forceps  are  conftrudted  with 
handles,  by  means  of  which  they  are  both  opened  and 
fhut  : 

1 . The  common  forceps,  contained  in  every  pocket  cafe 
of  furgical  indruments,  and  ufed  for  removing  dreffings 
from  fores,  extradlir.g  dead  portions  of  bone,  extraneous 
fubdanccs,  &c. 

2.  Larger  forceps  employed  for  extradting  polypi  from 
the  nofe.  See  Polypus. 

3.  Forceps  of  different  fizes  and  condrudtions,  ufed  in 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  for  taking  the  done  out  of  the 
bladder,  after  an  opening  has  been  made  into  this  organ. 
Alfo,  another  very  drong  forceps  with  teeth,  for  breaking 
fuch  calculi  as  are  too  large  to  admit  of  being  extradted 
whole.  See  plates. 

FORCER,  in  Mechanics , is  properly  a pidon,  without 
a valve. 

Theie  are  feveral  ways  of  making  forcers  : the  mod  com- 
mon of  all  confids  of  a brafs  cylinder,  a very  little  lefs  in 
diameter,  at  its  bottom  and  top,  than  the  bore  of  the  bar- 
rel of  the  pump,  and  turned  dill  lefs  at  the  middle,  in  order 
to  let  in  a leathern  ring  or  collar  (made  of  a thick  leather 
put  round  the  brafs  c'yli;  der),  which  makes  it  juft  equal 
to  the  bore  of  the  barrel,  io  as  to  fit  it  quite  when  it  is  put 
into  it. 

The  fecond  fort  of  forcers  confids  of  three  brafs  cy- 
linders, which  can  be  ferewed  together.  The  middle  one 
ought  to  be  almod  equal  m diameter  to  the  bore  of  the  pipe, 
fo  as  to  Aide  in  it  without  any  fridtion.  The  upper  cy- 
linder and  the  lower  mud  be  a little  lefs,  and  equal  to  one 
another.  There  are  two  leathers  which  mud  be  put  be- 


tween them  when  they  are  urifcrewed : then  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  cylinders  be  ferewed  together,  and  the  feathers, 
which  ought  to  be  a little  bigger  than  the  brafs  cylinders, 
apply  themfelves  folding  upwards  round  the  upper  cylinder, 
and  downwards  round  the  lower,  they  will  become  juft 
equal  to  the  bore  of  the  barrel ; and  confeqtiently  they  will 
hinder  any  air  from  getting  through  the  fides  of  the  forcer, 
when  it  moves  up  and  down  in  the  barrel.  The  ufe  of  th.e 
middle  brafs  cylinder  is  to  hinder  the  leathers  from  turning 
themfelves  back  by  the  motion. 

This  kind  of  forcer  has,  above  the  other,  the  advantage 
of  having  a great  deai  lefs  fridtion  ; and  befides,  as  the 
leathers,  which  are  applied  to  it,  'may  be  thin  ones,  they 
are  much  fmoother  than  thick  ones,  vvdiich  are  ufed  in  the 
other. 

But  the  belt  way  of  making  forcers  is  to  have  a plunger, 
or  folid  brafs  cylinder,  equal  in  length  to  the  barrel  of  the 
pump,  and  a little  lefs  in  the  diameter  than  the  bore,  fo 
that  it  may  move  freely  in  it  without  any  friction.  There 
muff  be  two  hollow,  fliort,  brafs  cylinders,  or  rather  rings, 
at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  which  can  be  ferewed  together ; 
the  upper  one  muff  be  equal  in  bore  to  the  barrel,  and  the 
lower  a little  lefs  : there  are  two  leathers,  both  having  in 
the  middle  a lefs  hole  than  in  the  bore  of  the  pipe  ; the  one 
muff  be  applied  between  the  barrel  and  the  lower  ring,  and 
the  other  between  the  fame  ring  and  the  upper  one°;  and 
the  whole  muff  be  ferewed  together.  Then  if  the  folid 
cylinder  or  forcer  be  put  into  it,  and  moved  up  and  down, 
it  is  evident  that  the  two  before-mentioned  leathers,  which 
are  applied  the  one  to  the  barrel  and  the  other  to  the  inffde 
of  the  hollow  cylinder,  will  hinder  any  air  from  getting  be- 
tween them  and  the  folid  cylinder. 

The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  forcer  is,  that  it  has  no 
other  fridion  but  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  that  the  in- 
iide  of  the  barrel  need  not  be  fmooth,  as  in  other  kinds  of 
pumps ; but  only  the  outiide  of  the  forcer  muff  be  turned 
true  and  polifhed,  which  can  be  done  with  much  more 
eafe,  and  the  lower  part  muff  be  turned  a little  conical,  that 
it  may  be  brought  into  the  barrel,  without  any  refiftance  of 
the  upper  leather  of  the  collar  or  jack-head.  See  Defa- 
guliers,  Courfe  of  Expeiim.  Philof.  vol.  ii.  p.  161,  162. 

FORCHEIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  on  the  Wifent  ; 12  miles  S.  of 
Bamberg.  N.  lat.  49 '’43'.  E.  long,  r t . — Alfo,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Erzgeburg  ; 4 miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Lauterftein. 

FORCHEN-SEE,  a lake  of  Bavaria;  10  miles  S.  of 
Traunftein. 

FOR'CHTENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality. of  Hohenlohe,  fituated  on  the  Kocher ; 6 miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Ohringen. 

1’  ORCHTENSTEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 
3 miles  S.  of  Windifch-Gratz. 

FORCIBLE  Entry,  a violent,  a&ual  entry  into  houfes, 
or  lands,  & c.  with  menaces  or  weapons,  whether  violence 
or  hurt  be  offered  to  any  perion  therein,  or  not.  And 
forcible  holding , or  detaining , a withholding  bv  violence, 
and  with  a ftrong  band,  of  the  poffeffion'of  land,  &c. 
whereby  he  w'ho  has  a lawful  right  of  entry  is  barred  or 
hindered.  See  Entry. 

This  was  formerly  allowable  to  every  perfon  diffeifed,  or 
turned  out  of  poffeffion,  ur.lefs  his  entry  was  taken  away, 
or  barred  by  his  own  negledt,  or  other  circumftanccs. 
But  this  being  found  very  prejudicial  to  the  public  peace, 
it  was  thought  neceffary,  by  feveral  ftatutes,  to  reftrain 
all  perfons  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  violent  methods,  even  of 
doing  themfelves  juitice : fo  that  the  entry  now  allowed 
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by  law  is  a peaceable  one.  By  the  ftatute  5 Ric.  II.  ft.  x. 
c.  8.  all  forcible  entries  are  punifhed  with  impriionment 
and  ranfom  at  the  king’s  will.  And  by  the  feveral 
ftatutes  of  15  Ric.  II.  cap.  2.  8 Hen.  VI.  cap.  9.  31  Eliz. 
cap.  11.  and  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  15.  upon  any  forcible  entry, 
or  forcible  detainer  after  peaceable  entry,  into  any  lands,  or 
benefices  of.  the  church,  one  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace, 
taking  fufficient  power  of  the  county,  may  go  to  the 
place,  and  there  record  the  force  upon  his  own  view,  as 
in  cafe  of  riots ; and  upon  fuch  conviction,  may  commit 
the  offender  to  gaol,  till  he  makes  fine  and  ranfom  to 
the  king.  And  the  juftice  or  juftices  have  power  to 
fummon  a jury,  to  try  the  forcible  entry  or  detainer  com- 
plained of ; and  if  the  fame  be  found  by  that  jury,  then, 
befides  the  fine  on  the  offender,  the  juftices  lhall  make 
reftitution  by  the  Iheriff  of  the  poffeffion,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  merits  of  the  title  ; for  the  force  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  tried,  punifhed, -and  remedied  by  them  ; 
and  the  fame  may  be  done  by  indictment,  at  the  general 
fefiions.  But  this  provifion  does  not  extend  to  fuch  as 
endeavour  to  maintain  poffeffion  by  force,  where  they  or 
their  anceftors  have  been  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
the  lands  and  tenements  for  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Holding  over  by  force,  where  the  tenant’s  title 
was  under  a leafe,  now  expired,  is  faid  to  be  a forcible  de- 
tainer. (Cro.  Jac.  199.) 

Forcible  aldu&ion  and  marriage , vulgarly  called  “ ftea- 
ling  an  heirefs.”  By  ftat.  3 Hen.  VII.  cap.  2.  it  is  enabl- 
ed, that  if  any  perfon  fhall,  for  lucre,  take  any  woman, 
being  maid,  widow,  or  wife,  and  having  fubftance,  either  in 
goods  or  lands,  or  being  heir  apparent  to  her  anceftors, 
contrary  to  her  will ; and  afterwards  fhe  be  married  to  fuch 
mifdoer,  or  by  his  confent  to  another,  or  defiled ; fuch 
perfon,  and  all  his  acceffaries,  fhall  be  deemed  principal 
felons:  and  by  ftat.  39  Eliz.  cap.  9.  the  benefit  of  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  all  fuch  felons,  who  fhall  be  principals, 
■procurers,  or  acceffaries  before  the  fact.  See  Marriac-e. 

FORCING,  in  the  Wine-trade,  a tet  m ufed  by  the  wine- 
Coopers  for  the  fining  down  wines,  and  rendering  them  fit 
for  immediate  draught.  See  Fining. 

The  principal  inconvenience  of  the  common  way  of 
fining  down  the  white  wines  by  ifinglafs,  and  the  red 
by  whites  of  eggs,  is  the  fiownefs  of  the  operation  ; thefe 
ingredients  not  performing  their  office  in  lefs  than  a week, 
or  fometimes  a fortnight,  according  as  the  weather  proves 
favoiuable,  cloudy  or  clear,  windy  or  calm : this  ap- 
pears to  be  matter  of  conftant  obfervation.  But  the 
wine-merchant  frequently  requires  a method  that  {hall, 
with  certainty,  make  the  wines  fit  for  tailing  in  a few 
hours.  A method  of  this  kind  there  is,  but  it  is  kept  in 
a few  hands  a valuable  fecret.  Perhaps  it  depends  upon 
a prudent  ufe  of  a tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the 
common  forcing,  as  - occafion  is,  along  with  gypfnm,  as 
the  principal ; all  which  are  to  be  well  ftirred  about  in 
wine,  for  half  an  hour  before  it  is  fuffered  to  reft.  Shaw’s 
Ledlures,  p.  208. 

Forcing/  in  Gardening , is  the  art  of  raifing  and  pro- 
ducing plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  at  an  earlier  leafon  than 
the  natural  one,  by  means  of  artificial  heat-  It  is  accom- 
plifhed,  either  by  the  gentle  moift  heat  that  is  evolved 
ddring  the  fermentation  and  decompofition  of  ftahle-dung, 
tanner’s  bark,  leaves,  and  other  fimilar  materials,  or  by  the 
ufe  of  aftual  fire  in  ftoves,  flues,  pits,  and  other  contri- 
vances formed  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  fuch  effects. 

It  is  the  former  of  thefe' methods  that  is  principally 
employed  in  raifing  cucumbers,  melons,  ,and  fame  other 
fruits;  and  .the  latter  which  is  made  ufe  of  in  producing 
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pine-apples,  various  kinds  of  wall-fruits,  and  feveral  other 
forts  of  vegetable  productions  of  the  early  fruit,  or  other 
kinds. 

It  may  he  obferved,  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
management  of  this  procefs  is  that  of  adapting  and  re- 
gulating the  heat,  of  whatever  fort  it  may  be,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  promote  and  bring  forward  the  plants,  flowers, 
or  fruits  in  the  moft  perfect  and  healthy  growth  and  Hate 
of  production,  without  their  fuftaihing  any  check  or  injury 
either  by  a deficiency  or  excels; 

The  various  methods  of  effecting  this  in  the  moft  perfect 
manner  are  fully  deferibed  under  the  culture  of  the  different 
trees,  plants  and  vegetables  that  require  fuch  treatment 
in  their  growth,  and  production  of  fruit. 

It  is  by  this  procefs  that  different  forts  of  rare  vegetable 
productions,  fruits  and  floweis  are  afforded  at  much  earlier 
periods  than  could  otherwife  be  the  cafe  ; it  of  courfe 
eonilitutes  an  important  branch  of  practical  gardening  in 
the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  the  art  ; and  is  applicable 
in  a variety  of  intentions,  as  fhewn  and  deferibed  in  the 
way  hinted  above.  See  Cucumis,  in  Gardening. 

Forcin G-frame,  that  kind  of  large  frame-work  or  ether 
ereCtion  which  is  made  ufe  of  in  procuring  different  forts 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  at  an  early  period-  by  the 
application  of  artificial  heat  in  fome  of  the  modes  ufually 
employed.  It  is  a fort  of  conitruCtion  that  is  covered 
with  Hoping  glafs  Hiding  frames  on  the  top,  and  fometimes 
in  the  front.  It  may  be  either  fixed  or  moveable,  but  in 
the  former  cafe  the  walls  are  moitly  made  of  brick  work, 
or  fome  other  hard  durable  material. 

Thefe  forts  of  forcing  frames  are  ufually  contrived  fo  as 
be  placed  full  to  the  fouth  fun  ; and  their  lengths  may  be 
various,  from  ten  to  fifty  or  even  one  hundred  feet  ; the 
widths  being  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  from  live  to  ten  in 
height ; having  an  upright  back-wall,  of  wood,  where  they 
are  finall,but  when  large,of  brick,  with  a front  of  glafs-work, 
made  fometimes  in  one  continued  range  of  dope  to  the 
top  of  the  back-wall ; and  fometimes  with  upright  glafs- 
work,  head  high,  ranging  immediately  along  the  front,  and 
from  the  top  of  which  a glafs  roof  is  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  baek  or  main  Wall : when  the  frames  are  wrought 
by  dung  heat,  it  is  chiefly  applied  againfl  the  ou  tilde  of  the 
back  wall,  and  by  being  formed  into  a bed  internally  ; but 
when  by  bark-heat,  by  forming  it  into  a bed  in  a pit 
within-fide  the  frame;  and  when  by  fire  heat,  by  having 
feveral  returns  of  flues  formed  againfl  the  iufide  of  the 
back-wall,  and  fometimes  againfl  thofe  of  the  front  and 
both  ends,  for  the  heat  to  pafs  along,  conltruCted  with 
proper  fire  places,  according  to  the  forts  of  plants  that  are 
chiefly  intended  to  be  forced,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials 
to  be  employed  in  producing  the  heat  that  may  be  requi- 
iite. 

In  cafes  where  the  firft  kind  of  material  is  employed -in 
affording  heat,  the  frame  is  ufually  formed  with  an  upright 
back  and  ends  cf  deal  planking,  and  a floping  front  of 
moveable  gfafs-lights  ; the.  length  being  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  feet,  or  more  in  different  pieces  ; the  width,  from 
three  to  five  or  more,  and  five  or  fix  in  height  ; the  frame 
work  being,  of  inch  and  half  deal  planking,  tongued,  and 
clpfely  jojned,-  that  no  "fleam. from  the  dung  may  penetrate 
into  the  frame  ; and  railed  five,  fix,  or  feven  feet  in  height 
behind,  but  only  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  front,  both  ends 
being  made  amwerabie  to  the  front  and  back  ; the  glafs- 
work  ranging  from  the  upright  in  front,  floping  upward 
towards  the  backTwali,  to  about  a foot  width  at  the  top, 
where  the  ends,  fhould  reft  upon  a proper  frame-work  of 
wood  ; and  bars  or  bearei-s,  three  inches  in  width,  placed  in 
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a doping  manner  from  tlie  tack  to  front,  for  the  fupport 
-of  the  lights,  as  in  common  hot -bed  frames ; the  top  of 
all  being  boarded  and  made  wind  and  water  tight.  The 
frames  have  fometimes  within-fide  them  two  or  three  ranges 
of  narrow  (helves  fixed  up  along  the  back  and  ends,  for 
■pots  of  fmall  plants,  and  the  bottom  levelled,  on  which  to 
place  pots  of  larger  kinds  ; thefe  (helves  may  alfo  be  made 
in  a rifing  manner  one  behind  another  quite  from  the  front 
half  way  up  the  back  wall,  in  order  to  place  the  lowed 
plants  in  front  and  the  others  in  order  behind  them, 
rifing  gradually  to  the  tailed  in  the  back  rows  of  the 
frames. 

In  managing  the  working  of  thefe  frames,  after  having 
placed  the  pots  of  plants  in  regular  order,  the  lights  are  put 
on,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  frefli  hot  dable-dung,  pre- 
pared as  for  common  dung  hot-beds,  is  to  be  piled  up  clofe 
egaind  the  outfide  of  the  back  and  ends,  a yard  in  width  at 
bottom,  drawing  it  gradually  into  a foot  in  width  at  the 
top,  and  finifhing  it  fomewhat  in  a (loping  manner  to  throw 
off  the  wet:  as  the  dung  fettles  or  finks  down,  afreih  fupply 
muff  be  added  at  the  top,  to  maintain  the  linings  to  the  full 
height  of  the  frame  ; additions  being  occafionally  made  of 
frefh  dung  as  the  heat  declines,  by  which  means  a fine 
growing  heat  will  be  thrown  into  the  frame.  See  Hot- 
led. 

In  cafes  where  bark  is  made  ufe  of  in  producing  the  heat, 
the  frame  may  be  conftruAed  either  of  wood  or  brick-work, 
and  fronted,  &c.  with  faffies  of  glafs,  as  in  the  former  ; the 
length  being  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  or  more;  eight  or  ten 
in  width,  and  fix  or  eight  in  height ; and,  like  the  dung-heat 
frame,  be  fix  or  eight  feet  in  height  behind,  and  one  in  front, 
the  ends  being  made  conformable  and  (loping,  having  glafs 
work  frames  raifed  from  the  front  in  a (loping  manner,  either 
quite  to  the  top  of  the  back-wall,  or  inclined  only  about 
one  half  towards  that  part,  meeting  a tiled  roof  at  top  half 
•way,  which  fhould  be  raifed  high  enough  in  front  to  throw 
the  water  off  behind,  as  well  as  to  admit  as  much  fun  as 
poflible  to  every  part  of  the  frame : it  may  likewife  be 
conftruAed  with  an  upright  front  of  glafs,  head  high,  and 
a doping  roof  of  glafs-work,  ranging  from  the  upright  front 
to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  which  is  the  mod  eligible  form, 
both  for  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  plants  ; either  of 
which  conftruAions  may  be  ereAed  detached,  or  againd 
a fouth  wall  already  built,  which  will  ferve  for  the  back, 
and  fave  fome  expence;  the  ends  may  either  be  of  wood 
or  brick,  and  fhould  be  glazed  like  the  front,  See.  and 
the  glafs-work  in  every  part  be  made  to  move  on  and 
off,  as  well  as  to  Aide  backward  and  forward  to  give  air, 
and  perform  other  neceffary  work.  At  one  end,  near  the 
back-wall,  a door  (liould  be  made  to  enter  occafionally  at, 
and  within-fide  a pit  formed  for  the  bark-bed,  three  feet 
deep,  partly  funk,  but  the  greater  part  raifed,  being  con- 
tinued the  whole  length  and  width,  except  about  a foot  and 
a half  of  alley  to  pats  in,  to  perform  the  neceffary  culture, 
as  well  as  view  and  gather  the  produce  of  the  different 
plants,  &c. 

The  pit  within  is  to  be  filled  with  new  bark  or  tan,  in 
order  to  afford  a proper  heat  for  the  growth  and  fupport  of 
the  plants  that  are  to  be  cultivated  in  the  frame.  See  Hot- 
ied. 

The  frame  where  fire-heat  is  to  be  employed  muff  be 
formed  of  brick-work  ; at  lead  the  back  or  main  v.  all,  ior 
the  convenience  of  having  fire-flues,  and  the  whole  front,  See. 
be  glafs,  like  the  other  forts ; the  length  may  be  from 
twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet,  or  more,  though  one  fire  will 
not  warm  more  than  that  length  ; the  width  from  five  or  fix 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  eight  or  ten  in  height.  In 


this  cafe  the  fire  is  burned  in  a furnace  fet  up  behind,  at 
one  end,  or  in  the  middle,  thence  communicating  the  heat 
by  internal  flues  or  funnels  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  wall  in  three  or  four  returns  one  above  another,  and 
continued  in  one  or  two  flues  in  the  front.  And  frames,  thus 
conftruAed,  may  be  contrived,  either  of  moderate  width, 
for  one  row  of  trees  only,  to  range  againft  the  back  wall, 
or  may  be  made  capacious  enough  to  have  a range  of  trained 
wall-trees  behind,  and  fome  fmall  half,  or  full  ftandards,  rang- 
ing alio  from  the  back  to  the  front ; or  be  entirely  for  ftand- 
ards, efpecially  thofe  of  cherry  kinds. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  have  a narrow  frame,  for  only  a 
row  of  trained  trees  behind,  the  width  of  from  four  to  five 
or  fix  feet  is  fufficient,  having  the  back  or  main  wall  formed 
of  brick  or  ftone,  as  juft  obferved,  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
height,  with  feveral  flues  within-lide,  returned  over  each 
other,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  wall;  in  the  front 
mult  be  a low  wall  a foot  in  height,  on  which  to  lay  a plate 
of  timber,  and  from  which  are  ranged  glafs  frames,  or 
lights  in  one  continued  Hope  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall, 
there  received  into  a proper  frame-work;  but  for  the 
greater  convenience,  the  lights  may  be  in  two  tiers  or 
ranges,  an  under  and  upper  tier,  the  upper  range  being 
made  to  Aide  up  and  down  over  the  others,  but  fo  that  all 
the  glafs-work  can  be  moved  away  occafionally,  to  admit 
full  air  to  the  trees  after  the  work  of  forcing  is  over : 
the  whole  of  the  bottom-fpace  within  the  frame  fhould  be 
of  good  loamy  earth,  or  any  good  garden-mould,  two 
fpades  deep,  which  (hould  be  dug  or  trenched  in  the  com- 
mon way  ; then  a range  of  trees  planted  behind,  towards 
the  wall,  two  or  three  yards  afunder,  ereAing  a trellis  be- 
hind them,  upon  which  to  train  the  branches,  as  againft  a 
wall  or  efpalier.  Other  inferior  plants  may  likewife  be  fet 
in  the  border  or  in  pots,  in  front  of  the  trees  in  the  frame. 

In  moll  forcing  frames  of  this  conftruAion,  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  length  may  be  fufficient ; but  if  they  be 
made  longer,  two  furnaces  for  fires  are  neceffary  to  heat 
them  properly.  See  Ho r-Huu/e. 

Several  different  forts  of  frames  of  this  nature  may  be 
feen  in  the  appropriate  plate. 

With  the  firft  fort  of  forcing-frame,  various  kinds  of 
fruits  may  be  produced,  both  of  the  dwarf- fruit -tree  and 
other  kinds,  as  well  as  different  forts  of  vegetables  and 
plants  of  the  flowery  and  other  kinds.  And  frames  of 
this  fort  may  have  fuch  dimenfions  as  to  have  fubftantial 
hot  beds  prepared  within  them,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiv. 
ing  many  different  forts  of  potted  plants. 

But  in  the  fecund  fort  of  frame,  from  the  heat  being 
more  regular  and  lading,  a (till  greater  variety  of  the  finer 
forts  of  fruits,  and  the  more  tender  flowers  and  other  ve- 
getable produAions  may  be  produced,  not  only  long  before 
they  could  be  raifed  in  any  other  way,  but  with  much 
greater  eafe  and  convenience,  as  well  a6  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  fuccefs. 

And  the  laft  kind  of  forcing-frame  is  moftly  employed  in 
furnifliing  many  of  the  liner  forts  of  fruits,  that  require 
higher  degrees  of  heat  to  procure  them  in  the  utmoft  per- 
feAion,  than  could  otherwife  be  obtained  ; fuch  as  pine- 
apples, grapes,  peaches,  neAarines,  and  various  others,  as 
well  as  many  tender  forts  of  vegetables,  and  numerous  plants 
of  the  curious  flower  and  other  kinds.  See  \riQT~Houfe. 

Forcing  -ground,  the  (pace  or  portion  of  ground  in  a 
garden  that  is  deftined  to  the  purpofe  of  forcing  or  railing 
vegetable  produAions  by  means  of  artificial  heat.  Grounds 
of  this  fort  fhould  always  be  detached  from  the  garden, 
and  fituated  as  near  to  the  liable  as  the  nature  of  the  land 
will  admit,  in  order  that  dung  may  be  conveyed  to  them 

with 
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with  as  mucli  eafe  and  convenience  as  poflible,  litter  preven- 
ted, and  the  difagreeable  appearance  of  the  beds  concealed 
from  the  fight. 

It  is  effentially  neceffary  in  mod  fituations,  and  particu- 
larly in  fuch  as  are  expofed,  to  have  thefe  grounds  inclofed 
with  a fence,  either  of  brick-work  or  paling,  fix  cr  eight 
feet  in  height.  They  fhould  have  fufficient  ipaee  for  con- 
taining a fuitable  number  of  frames  and  pits,  and  luch  lin- 
ings as  may  be  neceffary  in  .the  working  of  them-  And  it 
is  of  great  advantage  in  railing  many  forts  of  tender  crops, 
both  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  kind,  to  have  four  or  fix- 
feet  borders  made  round  them  in  a raifed  manner ; as  in 
fuch  fituations  much  fhelter  and  warmth  are  afforded. 

In  cafes  where  melons  are  railed,  i'c  is  tifual  to  have  brick 
pits  coped  with  ftone  or  wood.  Thofe  which  are  mod  con- 
venient, according  to  Mr.  Forfyth,  are  fuch  as  are  about 
twelve  feet  in  width  and  two  and  a half  in  depth  ; the 
length  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  frames  employed. 
They  are,  however,  often  made  of  much  fmaller  dime'n- 
lions,  efpecially  where  the  extent  of  forcing-ground  is  but 
fmall  and  limited.  With  regard  to  the  fize  of  the  lights 
for  early  melons,  the  above  author  advifes,  that  they  fhould 
be  five  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  ; and  for  others, 
fix  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  the  former  being 
four  and  the  latter  three  light  boxes.  See  Frame,  Garden. 

It  is  found  that  in  conffructing  the  pits,  nine-inch  walls 
will  be  fufficient,  fquare  pieces  of  wood  being  built  in  the 
upper  parts  of  them,  where  wood  copings  are  made  life  of 
to  nail  them  to.  As  wood  decays  rapidly,  ftone  fhould  be 
preferred.'  Sometimes  the  walls  are  not  built  folid,  but 
fquare  openings  left,  fo  as  to  admit  the  heat  from  tire  out- 
fides,  as  fhewn  in  the  plate  on  forcing-frames. 

It  is  directed  by  Mr.  Fprfyth,  that  there  fhould  be  a 
track  or  walk  between  the  ridges  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet 
in  breadth,  fufficient  to  admit  a cart  to  carry  dung,  as  being 
more  expeditious  than  wheeling  it  in.  This  walk  fhould 
be  made  up  as  high  as  the  coping,  and  doping  gently  to- 
wards each  end,  being  laid  in  the  bottom  with  brick-rubbifh, 
and  covered  over  with  fea-coal  affies  or  land.  By  this 
means,  after  the  linings  are  made  up,  it  may  be  kept  per- 
fectly neat  and  clean.  A loofe  drain  will  likewife  be  neeef- 
fary  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  for  conveying 
off  wet  and  the  oozing  from  the  dung,  to  a tank  or  ciftern 
conftrufted  for  its  reception.  The  fluid  thus  collected 
, may  be  made  ufe  of  in  watering  cabbage  and  other  plants  of 
the  fame  k(hd  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

Forcing-/>//,  a fort  of  pit  conftrufted  of  brick-work, 
with  fire-flues,  in  various  ways,  according  to  circumftances, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  tan  or  other  forts  of  hoi-beds, 
and  being  covered  with  glafs  frames. 

This  fort  of  pit  is  ufefiil  for  receiving  different  forts  of 
tender  potted  plants  which  require  coniidcrable  degrees  of 
heat  in  their  cultivation  and  growth.  See  Bark-/;/. 

Forte  in  G-wa/Z/a  wall  confiruCled  with  flues  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  conveying  and  communicating  iire-heat,  in  order 
to  ripen,  at  an  earlier  period,  than  ufual,  various  kinds  of 
tree-fruits  that  are  planted  and  trained  again  11  it;  and  which 
are  prote&ed  in  the  front  by  glared  frames  fixed  againft  it. 
See  Hot-ot/7?/. 

Walls  of  this  fort  fhourd  always  be  erefted  in  warm  ftiel- 
tered  fituations,  and' have  fouthern  afpeCls,  in  order  that 
they  may  derive  the  greateft  poflible  advantage  from  the 
genial  heat  and  influence  of  the  fun  and  air. 

Forcing  Pump.  See  Pump. 

F O RC KEN DORP,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  'of  Bayreuth  ; 4 miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
iBavreuth.  • - 
' ¥d.l,  XV.  ' 
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FORCULUS,  quaji  a Forihus , in  Mythology , a divinity 
who  prcfided  over  the  gates  of  hou.fes. 

FORD’S  Island,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  South  Carolina.  N.  lat.  3 a0  74'. 
W.  long.  790  5'. 

FORDEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Bamberg;  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Weifchenfeld. 

FORDERGERSDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Erzgeburg ; 9 miles  E.N.E.  of  Freyberg. 

FORDICIDXA,  or  Fordicalia,  in  Antiquity,  a reli- 
gious feaft,  among  the  Romans,  held  on  the  fifteenth  of 
April ; thus  called  from  the  Latin,  forda,  a cow  big  with 
call  ; and  dado,  I flay,  or  facrifice ; becaufe  fuch  cows 
were  herein  facriftced  to  the  goddefs  Tellus,  or  the  earth. 

Forda,  a cow  with  calf,  is  formed,  according  to  Ovid, 
from  fero,  I bear;  or  rather,  as  §caliger  and  Salmafiu/ 
imagine,  from  the  Greek  Q^cc;. , cpo^Joe,  the  fame. 

Varro  writes,  that  there  were  feveraKof  thele  cows  fa- 
crificed  in  the  Curias.  And  Livy  and  Halicarnaffeus  re- 
late, that  there  was  one  in  each  Curia  ; fo  that  there 
were  thirty  in  all;  which  is  confirmed  by  Ovid.  Failor. 
lib.  i.  ver.  631. 

The  fordicidia  were  firff  inftituted  byNuma,  on  oeeaiion 
of  a general  barrennefs  among  the  cattle.  Ovid  gives  a 
particular  defeription  of  the  ceiemony,  in  the  paffage  above 
quoted  ; he  adds,  that  part  of  tlicfe  cows  were  iacrificed 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  that  is,  in  the  Capitol. 

F ORDINGBRIDGEj  in  Geography,  a market  town, 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  hundred  in  the  divifion  of 
New  Foreft  weft,  in  the  county  of  Plants,  is  pleafantlv. 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  over  which  there 
is  a good  ftone  bridge  of  feven  arches,  and  on  the  weftern 
verge  of  the  foreft.  The  place  is  noticed  as  having  two 
rnilis,  and  a church  at  the  time  of  tire  Norman  furvey.  For- 
merly it  appears  to  have  been  much  larger  than  it  now  .is 
and  its  prefent  diminutive  fize  is  attributed  to  frequent  fires, 
by  which  at  times  it  has  feverely  fuffered.  From  the  re- 
turns' under  the  population  act  in  1801,  the  number  of 
houfes  was  46s  containing  3335  inhabitants;  of  whom 
893  are  reported  as  occupied  in  trade,  principally  in  calico- 
printing,  and  the  fabrication  of  bed-ticking.  Here  is  alfo 
a fmall  manufacture  of  checked  linens.  The  town  is  govern- 
ed by  a conftable,  chofen  annually  at  the  court  leet,  held  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  the  weekly  market  is  kept  011 
Fridays.  From  its  adjacency  to  the  romantic  feenery  of 
the  foreft,  it  has  to  boaft  of  numerous  and  handfome  feats 
in  its  vicinity.  See  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
Gilpin’s  Obfei-vations  os  theCoaftsof  Hants,  &c, 

1'O.RDINGIANO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of.  Sardinia; 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Bofa. 

FfDRDOUN,  or  Fordun,  a parifh  in  Kincardinefhire, 
forming  part  of  the  far-famed  vale  of  Strathmore,  contains 
the  villages  of  Auchinblae  and  Kincardine  ; the  latter  of 
which  gives  name  to  the  county,  and  was  long  the  princi- 
pal town,  till  James  VI.  removed  the  courts  of  juftice  to 
Stonehaven  ; fince  whofe  reign,  that  lias  continued  to  be 
the  county  town.  In  this  parifh  are  the  veftiges  of  a large 
Roman  encampment,  and  the  ruins  of  an  antiquated  cattle, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a royal  palace,  and  once  the  residence 
of  Kenneth'  HI.  a prince  diftinguifhed  in  Scottifli  hiftory. 
By  the  returns  made  to  government  in  1801,  Fordoun  con- 
tained 465  houfes  and  2225  inhabitants,  909  of  whom  were 
reported  as  employed  in  trade  and  agriculture." 

At  Auchinhlse  was  born  the  celebrated  philologift  and 
philofopher,  lord  Monhoddo,  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the 
intimate  acquaintance  he  poffeffed  with  the  writings  of  the 
G ancients. 
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ancients.  His  “ Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,”  in 
fix  volumes,  8vo.  contains  a Angular  fyftem,  which  fup- 
pofes  all  words  to  he  derived  from  certain  primitive  monads , 
compofed  of  vowel  diphthongs.  The  Hiftory  of  ancient 
metaphyfics,”  in  fix  volumes,  quarto,  contains  opinions 
equally  novel  or  eccentric.  Fordoun  alfo  was  the  native 
place,  and  gave  the  name  to 

Fordoun,  Johannes  de,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
Scottifh  hiftorian,  wlio  flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
His  work,  entitled  “ Scotichronicon,”  after  all  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  it  by  various  writers,  and  the 
ridiculous  light  it  was  held  up  by  Buchanan,  is  Hill  the 
mult  complete  and  authentic  hiftory  extant  of  the  early  af- 
fairs of  Scotland.  Like  many  other  excellent  writers,  in 
the  early  and  middle  ages  of  the  annals  of  this  ifland,  For- 
doun has  had  great  injuftice  done  him  by  continuators  and 
tranfcribers.  Bowyer,  his  difciple  and  friend,  it  has  now 
been  afcertained,  was  the  author  of  fome  of  the  books  long 
afcribed  to  Fordoun ; and  many  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions totally  irrelevant,  or  contradictory  to  the  tenor  of 
the  original  work,  are  attributable  ta  the  fame  prolific 
fource  of  unfounded  or  unfupported  narrative.  An  edition 
of  his  works  was  publilhed  in  folio,  by  Goodal,  at  Edin- 
burgh ; but  the  belt,  collated  with  numerous  manufcripts, 
is  one  in  fix  volumes,  royal  8vo.  with  a preface  by  Hearne, 
printed  at  Oxford.  See  Gen.  Biog.  Did.  and  Hearne’s 
Prefatio. 

FORDS  AND,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Denmark, 
near  the  coaft  of  Slefwick,  in  the  German  ocean.  N.  lat. 
550  i'.  E.  long.  8°  35'. 

FORDWICH,  a town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  feated  on  the  Stour  ; appearing  to  be  a mean  village, 
but  governed  by  a mayor  and  jurats.  It  is  a member  of 
the  town  and  port  ol  Sandwich,  and  enjoys  the  fame  pri- 
vileges as  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
fmall  veffels ; four  miles  N.E.  of  Canterbury,  and  60  E. 
of  London. 

FORDYCE,  David,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen in  the  year  1711,  where  he  received  his  education, 
iirll  in  the  grammar  fchool,  and  then  at  Marifchal  college, 
where  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language, 
in  plfilofophy,  and  in  the  mathematics.  In  1728,  when  he 
was  but  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  He  next  applied  himfelf  to 
divinity,  which  he  cultivated  with  peculiar  ardour,  and 
was  licenfed  as  a preacher,  but  never  undertook  the  charge 
of  a congregation  in  his  native  country.  For  fome  time 
he  officiated  as  domeltic  chaplain  to  John  Hopkins,  t-iq. 
of  Britons,  near  Rumford,  Effex,  who  had  a regular  fervice 
every  Sunday  in  the  chapel  at  his  own  houfe.  In  the  year 
1742  he  was  chofen  profeilorof  plfilofophy  in  the  Marifchal 
college  at  Aberdeen.  Here  he  read  lectures  on  natural 
hiftory,  chronology,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  on 
the  feveral  branches  of  natural  and  experimental  plfilofophy. 
In  1745  and  1748  he  pnblifhed  his  “ Dialogues  concern- 
ing Education  which,  though  by  no  means  a fyftematic 
treatife  on  the  fubjeCt,  contain  difeuffions  of  the  principal 
points  relative  to  education,  as  alfo  of  various  quell  ions 
on  fubjedts  of  tafte  and  polite  literature.  He  was  author 
of  the  treatife  on  moral  plfilofophy  contained  in  the  Pre- 
ceptor, which  was  afterwards  given  to  the  world  in  a dif- 
tinft  volume,  i2rao.,  and  has  iince  palled  through  feveral 
editions.  In  the  year  1750  he  made  a tour  on  the  conti- 
nent, with  a particular  view  to  examine  the  remains  of 
ancient  art.  at  Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  he  meant 
to  return  to  his  native  couutry,  but  was  Ihipwrecked  and 
loft  hia  life  in  a llorm  on  the  coaft.  of  Holland.  Thu* 
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ended  the  career  of  a man  who  had  excited  the  higheft 
expectations  of  the  future  benefits  to  be  derived  from  hi# 
talents  and  learning  ; he  had  reached  only  his  forty-firft 
year.  His  brother  James  publilhed,  frqm  a manufeript  left 
behind  him,  his  “Theodorus,  a dialogue  concerning  edu- 
cation.” In  lpeaking  of  this  work,  a contemporary  writer 
obferved,  “ that  the  piety  of  the  writer  appears  to  have 
been  manly  and  rational ; his  fentiments  of  the  divine  per- 
fections exalted  and  amiable  ; his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  various  ways  of  touching  the  human 
heart,  very  exteniive ; and  his  eloquence  natural  and  af- 
feCting.”  This  dialogue  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted, 
and  in  every  edition,  excepting  the  firlt,  has  been  joined  with 
Dr.  Fordyce’s  fermon  on  the  eloquence,  and  his  effay  on  the 
adtion  proper  for  the  pulpit.  Another  polthumous  work 
of  Mr.  Fordyce  was  “ The  Temple  of  Virtue,  a Dream 
it  was  publilhed  by  his  brother  in  1757*  "'ho  added  to  the 
deferiptive  part  twelve  characters  that  had  a claim  to  a 
place  in  it.  Gen.  Biog. 

Fordyce,  James,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1720.  He  received  his  claffical 
education  at  the  public  grammar  fchool,  and  purlued  the 
ttudies  neceffary  for  a minilter  of  the  gofpel  at  Marifchal 
college.  Flis  firlt  appointment  was  to  the  place  of  fecond 
minilter  in  the  collegiate  church  of  BreGhiu,  in  the  county 
of  Angus.  After  continuing  there  fome  years,  he  accepted 
a call  to  Alloa,  near  Stirling.  The  people  of  this  parilh 
were  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  another,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Mr.  Fordyce,  yet  by  his  impreffive  delivery,  and  indefati- 
gable attention  to  every  part  of  his  minilleiial  duty,  he 
foon  changed  their  prejudice  into  efteem,  and  their  efteem 
into  admiration.  During  his  refidence  at  Alloa  he  at- 
tracted public  notice  by  the  publication  of  three  excel- 
lent fermons,  “ On  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  “ On 
the  Method  of  promoting  Edification  by  Public  Inftitti- 
tions;”  and  “On  the  deluiive  and  bloody  Spirit  of  PopeFy.” 
But  a ftill  greater  attention  was  excited  by  another  fermon, 
«•'  On  the  Folly,  Infamy,  and  Mifery  of  unlawful  Pleafure,” 
which  he  preached  before  the  general  affembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1760.  This  difeourfe  con- 
tains fuch  mafterly  compolition,  with  refpeftto  defeription, 
fpirit,  and  elegance,  and  was  delivered  with  fo  much  fo- 
lemnitv,  animation,  and  feeling,  that  it  is,faid  to  have  filled 
his  learned  fathers  and  brethren  with  aftcnifhment,  and 
jultlv  railed  him  to  unrivalled  eminence  among  his  clerical 
contemporaries.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  degree  of 
doCtor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni- 
veriity  of  GlafgovV  ; and  in  a fhort  time  after,  while  he 
was  on  a vifit  at  London,  he  was  invited  to  become  co- 
paltor  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  to  a refpeCtable  congregation 
of  difienters  at  Monkwell  ltreet.  He  accepted  the  offer, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  colleague,  which  happened  in  a few 
months,  he  was  elected  to  the  foie  paftoral  office.  In  this 
fituation  Dr.  Fordyce  maintained  a high  {hare  of  popularity, 
generally  preaching  to  crowded  and  overflowing  audiences. 
To  this  he  had  a juft  claim,  as  well  from  the  elegance  of  his 
compofitions,  as  from  the  1 appy  tendency  that  his  difeourfes 
had  to  imprefs  tire  heart  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  religion. 
He  lived,  however,  to  fee  a great  declenfion  in  his  popularity, 
for  which  many  caufes  have  been  affigned,  and  they  all  had 
a (hare  in  producing  it.  In  the  year  1772  a circUmftancs 
took  place  which  contributed  greatly  to  thin  the  pews  of 
his  auditory.  His  brother,  a banker  of  very  extenfive  bufi- 
nefs,  was  obliged  to  ftop  payment,  and  his  ruin  involved 
the  fortunes  and  property  of  many  of  the  doctor’s  conftant 
hearers  and  mod  liberal  1’npporters  ; and  though  no  blame 
could  attach  to  him  en  account  of.his  brother’s  mifeonduft, 
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yet  the  odium  which  it  brought  an  his  family  did  certainly 
operate  unfavourably  on  the  attachment  of  feveral  other 
individuals  to  him  as  their  minider.  Another  caufe,  which 
led  to  the  decline  of  Dr.  Fordyce’s  congregation,  was  a 
difpute  which  took  place  between  the  doCtor  and  Mr. 
Toller,  his  colleague  : a number  of  perfons  conceiving  the 
latter  to  be  much  injured,  withdrew  with  him  to  another 
place  of  worfhip.  This  was  in  the  year  1775,  but  Dr. 
Fordyce  difcharged  the  duties  at  Monkvvell-itreet  till  about 
Chrifimas  1782,  when  he  difcontinued  his  public  fcrvices. 
In  the  following  year  he  delivered  “ A Charge”  at  the  or- 
dination of  his  worthy  and  excellent  fusrceffor  Mr.,  now 
Dr.  Lindfay,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  line  ft  fpeci- 
men  of  pulpit  oratory  which  he  had  ever  exhibited,  and 
which  certainly  merits  the  attentive  penifal  of  every  clergy- 
man. Fie  fperit  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  in  Hamp- 
fhire,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  carl  of  Bute,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  great  intimacy,  and  to  whofe  valuable  library  he 
had  conftant  accefs.  Towards  the  clofe  of  life  he  went  to 
Bath,  where  he  died  OCtober  lit,  1796,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age.  The  doCtor’s  writings  difeover  much  genius  and 
imagination,  a corredt  tafte,  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a happy  method  of  engaging  the  attention  ; 
ardent  piety,  and  a zeal  for  the  intereds  of  genuine  virtue. 
His  religious  fentiments  were  manly  and  rational ; in  pri- 
vate life  he  was  highly  amiable,  and  juftly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Belides  the  pieces  already  noticed,  he  was 
the  author  of  “Sermons  to  Young  Women,”  in  two  vo- 
lumes, which  have  been  very  generally  read  ; “ A Sermon 
on  the  Charadter  and  Condudt  of  the  Female  Sex  “ Ad- 
dreffes  to  Young  Men;”  “ Addreffes  to  the  Deity;”  a 
volume  of  “ Poems;”  and  a “ Difcourfeon  Pain.”  Ency. 
Brit.  Dr.  Lindfay’s  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Fordyce. 

Fordyce,  Sir  William,  knight,  a phylician  of  emi- 
nence, was  the  fon,  (and  one  of  20  children,)  of  Provolt 
Fordyce  of  Aberdeen,  where  be  was  born  in  the  year  1724. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Marifchal  college  of  that 
place.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  finilhed  his  academic 
iludies,  and  had  didinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in 
Greek  and  mathematics,  belides  acquiring  a competent 
knowledge  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  under  the  ableft  medical 
praClitioner  of  Aberdeen.  Thus  prepared,  he  joined  the 
army  as  a volunteer,  and  afterwards  ferved  as  iurgeon  to 
the  brigade  of  guards  on  the  coaft  of  France,  and  in  the 
German  wars.  The  warm  fupport  of  his  military  friends 
co-operated  with  his  own  merit  in  early  recommending 
him  to  extenfive  praClice  in  London  ; and  he  was  fent  for 
to  greater  diftances  and  received  larger  fums  in  remune- 
ration, than  almoit  any  phylician  of  his  time.  He  went  to 
Switzerland,  to  Italy  twice,  to  Scotland  twice,  and  to 
other  dillant  countries,  to  vilit  fome  of  his  noble  and 
wealthy  patients.  The  wealth,  which  thus  poured  in  upon 
him,  he  moil  liberally  diiliibuted  in  aCts  of  friendfnip  and 
bounty.  Although  he  fuffered  feverely  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  brother,  Alexander  Fordyce,  a banker,  he 
afterwards  became  bound  for  him,  to  the  extent  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  in  the  project  of  a manufacture,  which 
totally  failed.  And  here  we  mult  not  not  omit  a cireum- 
Itance,  which  equally  redounds  to  the  credit  of  fir  William, 
and  of  the  gentlemen  concerned.  Sir  William  was  called 
upon  to  pay  this  fum  in  an  hour,  or  go  to  gaol  : when 
Mr.  George  Crawford,  of  Hertfordlhire,  and  MelTrs. 
Drummond,  generoully  difcharged  the  debt,  without  re- 
quiring any  other  fecurity  than  their  confidence  in  fir 
William’s  profeffional  merit,  and  in  the  determined  in- 
tegrity of  his  character.  Yet,  notwithllanding  thefe  fevere 
fhocks  to  his  fortune,  lie  continued  to  maintain  feveral  poor 


families,  and  his  gcuerofity  to  liis  relations  was  unbounded. 
His  brother,  the  clergyman,  author  of  the  elegant  anti 
inllruCtive  fermons  to  young  women,  had  loft  feveraH 
thoufand  pounds  by  the  banker's  failure.  Sir  William 
immediately  indemnified  him  to  the  full  amount  of  his  lots. 
He  wrote  a treatife  “ on  Fevers,”  and  “ on  the  Ulcerated 
Sore  Throat,”  which  contributed  to  extend  his  fame  on 
his  entering  into  practice  : he  likewi fe  ptiblifhed  “ a treatife 
on  the  Venereal  Difeafe.”  He  fuffered  a long  and  fevere 
illneis,  which  terminated  his  life,  on  the  fourth  of  December 
[792,  at  his  houle,  in  Brookflreet,  Grofvenor-fquare.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  part  ii.  for  1792. 

Fordyce,  George,  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen,  on  tlje  18th  of  Nov.  1736;  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Mr.  George  Fordyce,  who  was  proprietor  of  a 
fmall  landed  eltate,  called  Broadfurd,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  Fie  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and* 
his  mother  having  after  no  long  time  married  again,  he  was 
taken  from  her,  when  about  two  years  old,  and  fent  t» 
Fouran,  where  he  received  his  fchool  education,  Thence 
lie  was  removed  to  the  univeriity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts,  when  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Having  very  early  formed  a difpoiition  to 
the  dudy  of  medicine,  (which  he  ufed  to  attribute  partly 
to  the  delight  he  had  taken,  in  his  childhood,  in  looking 
at  the  phials  of  coloured  liquors  in  the  windows  of  an 
apothecary’s  fliop  ; and  partly  to  his  acquaintance  with, 
the  learned  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  then  an  apprentice  to 
an  apothecary  in  Aberdeen  ;)  he  was  fent,  when  about 
15  years  old,  to  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  who  at  that 
time  praClifed  medicine  at  Uppingham,  in  Northampton- 
fhire.  With  him  he  remained  feveral  years,  and  then  went  to 
the  univeriity  of  Edinburgh,  where,  after  arefidence  of  three 
years,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  OCtober,  1758  ; 
having  defended  a thefis  on  catarrh.  While  he  redded  at 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cullen  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his 
diligence  and  ingenuity,  that,  befides  fliewing  him  many 
other  marks  of  regard,  he  frequently  gave  him  private 
afliltance  in  his  iludies ; of  which  kindnefs  the  pupil 
was  ever  grateful,  and  was  accu domed  to  fpeak  of  his 
preceptor  in  terms  of  the  higheil  refpeCt.  About  the  end 
of  the  year  1758,  he  came  to  London;  but  foon  after* 
wards  went  to  Leyden,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  dudying 
anatomy,  under  Albinus.  Fie  returned  to  London  in  175.9, 
where  he  determined  to  fix  himfelf  as  a teacher  and  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  ; a determination,  which  was  greatly 
difapproved  of  by  his  relations,  as  the  whole  of  his  patri- 
mony had  been  expended  upon  his  education,  lnfpired, 
however,  with  a confidence,  which  frequently  attends  the 
confcious  poffeflion  of  talents,  he  perfiited  in  his  purj  ofe, 
and,  before  the  end  of  i759>  commenced  a courle  of 
leClures  on  chemidry  : this  was  attended  by  ninJ  pupils. 
In  1 - 64  he  began  to  leCturc  alfo  upon  the  materia  medica, 
and  the  practice  of  phyfic  ; and  he  continued  to  teach 
thefe  three  fubjeCts  for  nearly  thirty  years,  giving,  for  the 
moil  part,  three  courfes  of  leCtures  on  each  of  them  every 
year  ; a courfe  which  confided  of  fix  leCtures  in  the  week 
of  nearly  an  hour  on  each  fubjeCt,  lading  nearly  four 
months.  The  time  occupied  by  thefe  leCtures  was  from 
about  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  ten.  In  1765  Dr. 
Fordyce  was  admitted  a licentiate  of  cthe  College  erf 
Phyficians  ; and  in  1770  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to  St. 
Thomas’s  hofpital,  after  a confiderable  conteft  with  Dr., 
afterwards  fir  William  Watfon,  whom  he  overcame  by  a 
majority  of  three,  having  109  votes  againd  106.  In  1774 
he  became  a member  of  the  Literary  Club;  in  1776  he 
was  eleCtJM  a fellow  of 'the  Royal  Society;  and- is  1787 
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he  was  admitted  fptciccli  gratia,  a fellow  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians.  This  circumftance  evinces  the  higli  opinion  of 
hie  abilities  entertained  by  hi6  profeflional  brethren  : for  as 
he  had  been  particularly  active  in  the  difpute,  which  had 
cxifted  about  twenty  years  before,  between  the  fellows  and 
licentiates,  it  was  fuppofed  that  he  had  forfeited  all  title 
to  be  admitted  into  the  fellowfhip  through  favour.  But 
it  is  believed  that  the  college,  being  at  this  time  engaged 
in  preparing  a new  edition  of  their  “ Pharmacopoeia,” 
wifely  fuppreflrd  their  refentment,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
afhlbance  of  Dr.  Fordyce  in  the  profecution  of  this  work, 
there  being  confeffedly  none  of  their  own  number  fo  well 
acquainted  with  pharmaceutical  chemifbry  as  himfelf.  In 
J.793  he  aflifted  in  forming  a final!  fociety  of  phyficians  and 
furgeons,  which  has  fincc  pnblifhed  two  ufeful  volumes  under 
the  title  of  “ Tranfadtions  of  a Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge  and  he 
continued  to  attend  its  meetings  moil  punctually,  until 
V'ithin  a month  or  two  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
his,  houfe  in  EfTex-ftreet,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1802. 

His  countenance  was  full  and  heavy,  and  not  expreffive 
of  his  powers  of  mind  ; and  his  manners  were  lefs  refined, 
and  his  drefs,  in  general,  lefs  ftudied,  than  is  ufually  re- 
garded, as  becoming  the  phyfician  in  this  country’.  From 
thefecaufes,  and  from  his  fpending  a ihort  time  with  his 
patients,  although  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  a juft 
opinion  of  their  diforders,  he  had  for  many  years  but  little 
private  employment  in  his  profefiion  ; and  never,  even  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  his  reputation  was  at  its 
height,  enjoyed  nearly  fo  much  as  many  of  his  cotempo- 
raries. This  may  have  partly  reflated  too,  from  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  to  which  he  often  faci  ificed 
the  hours  that  fhould  have  been  dedicated  to  fleep  ; he 
has  frequently  indeed  been  known,  in  his  younger  days, 
to  ledture  for  three  hours  in  a morning,  without  having  un- 
dreffed  himfelf  the  preceding  night.  The  vigour  of  his 
conftitution  enabled  him  to  fuftain  for  a confiderable  time, 
without  apparent  injury,  this  debilitating  mode  of  life : 
but  at  length  he  was  attacked  with  the  gout,  which  after- 
wards became  irregular,  and  for  many  years  frequently 
affedted  him  with  excruciating  pains  in  his  ftomach  and 
bowels  : in  the  latter  part  ot  his  life,  alfo,  his  feet  and 
ankles  were  almoft  conftantly  fwollen,  and  a little  time 
before  his  death  he  had  fymptoms  of  water  in  the  cheft. 
To  the  firft  mentioned  difeafe  (gout),  he  uniformly  attri- 
buted his  fituation,  which,  for  feveral  weeks  previous  to 
his  diffolution,  he  knew  to  be  hopelefs. 

Dr.  G.  Fordyce  pofiefied  a remarkably  accurate  and  re- 
tentive memory,  in  which  he  placed  fuch  great  confidence, 
that  he  gave  all  his  ledtures  without  notes,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  had  any  ; n,or  did  he  make  any  memo- 
randum in  writing  of  the  engagements,  whether  of  bufi- 
nefs  or  pleafure,  which  he  formed  ; yet  he  was  always 
nioft  pundtual  in  obferving  them.  Even  when  he  compofed 
bis  works  for  publication,  his  materials  were  altogether 
drawn  from  ftores  in  his  memory,  which  had  often  been 
laid  up  there  many  years  before.  This,  while  it  enables 
us  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  extent  of  his  informa- 
tion in  the  fciences,  either  immediately  or  remotely  con- 
nedted  with  medicine,  alfo  affords  an  explanation  of  his 
great  deficiency  in  the  art  of  literary  compofition  and  of 
the  great  want  of  arrangement,  by  which  his  writings  are 
disfigured.  His  ftyle  is  commonly  inelegant,  and  often 
involved,  inaccurate,  and  obfeure  : he  frequently  not  only 
offends  againll  the  common  rules  of  fyntax,  but  errs  even 
in  refpedt  to  orthography and  his  want  of  method  led 
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him  to  frequent  repetitions.  Thefe  faults  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  avoided,  had  a lefs  perfedt  memory  led  him, 
from  his  early  years,  to  commit  to  writing  the  information 
which  he  wifhed  to  preferve. 

Dr.  Fordyce  was  the  author  of  feveral  publications, 
both  on  medical  and  philofophical  fubjedts.  1.  “ Element* 
of  the  Pradfice  of  Phyfic.”  This  was  ufed  as  a text- 
book for  a part  of  his  courfe  of  ledtures  on  that  fubjedt, 
and  was  publifhed  in  two  parts,  in  1768  and  1770,  in 
4to.  2.  “ Elements  of  Agriculture  and  Vegetation.” 
Fie  had  given  a courfe  of  lectures  on  this  fubjeft  to  fome 
young  men  of  rank,  foon  after  the  clofe  of  which,  one- 
of  his  hearers,  the  late  Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  prefented 
him  with  a copy  of  them  from  notes  which  he  had  taken. 
Dr.  Fordyce  covredted  the  copy,  and  afterwards  publilhed 
it  in  1771,  in  4to.  3.  “ A Treatife  on  the  Digeftion  of 
Food,”  8vo,  1791  ; which  was  originally  read  before  the 
College  of  Phyficians  as  the  Gulftonian  ledture.  4.  But  the 
work  on  which  he  employed  the  moll  labour,  was  a feries 
of  “ Differtations  on  Fever,”  of  which  four  were  publifhed 
during  his  life,  and  one  left  in  manufeript,  which  has  finca 
been  printed.  His  other  writings  confift  of  papers,  which 
appeared  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  upon 
the  following  fubjedts.  In  the  former  are  eight  papers 
1.  On  the  Light  produced  by  Inflammation.  2.  Examin- 
ation of  various  Ores  in  the  Muieum  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter. 
3.  A new  Method  of  allaying  Copper-ores.  4.  An  Account, 
of  fome  Experiments  on  the  Lofs  of  Weight  in  Bodies  on 
being  melted  or  heated.  5.  An  Account  of  an  Experi- 
ment on  Heat.  6.  The  Croonian  Eedture  on  Mufcular- 
Motion.  7.  On  the  Caufe  of  the  additional  Weight  which 
Metals  acquire  on  being  calcined.  8.  Account  of  a new 
Pendulum,  being  the  Bakerian  Ledture.  His  three  papers 
in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  laft-mentioned  fociety,  are.  i.Ob- 
fervationson  theSmall-Pox,andontheCaufes  of  Fever.  2.  An 
attempt  to  improve  the  evidence  of  Medicine.  3.  Some 
Obfervations  on  the  Compofition  of  Medicines.  He  was 
befides  the  projedtor  of  the  experiments  in  heated  rooms; 
an  account  of  which  was  given  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
fir  Charles  Blagden  ; and  he  was  the  author  of  many  im- 
provements in  various  arts  connedted  with  chemiftry,  on 
which  he  was  frequently  confulted  by  manufadfurers.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  for  June,  1802. 

FORE,  or  Fowre,  in  Geography,  a fmall  market-town,, 
or,  as  Dr.  Beaufort  calls  it,  a miferable  village  of  the 
county  of  Weftmeath,  Ireland,  near  Lough  Lene  ; formerly 
of  fo  much  importance  as  to  give  name  to  a barony,  and 
return  two  members  to  parliament.  The  name  is  faid  to 
fignify  “ the  town  of  books  ;”  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  formerly  a feat  of  literature.  It  has  at  pretent  the 
ruins  of  feveral  religious  buildings.  It  is  2 miles  from  Caftle- 
Pollard,  and  about  71  N.W.  from  Dublin. 

Fore,  applied  to  a Ship,  denotes  all  that  part  of  a drip’s 
frame  and  machinery  which  lies  near  the  item.. 

Fore  and  aft,  is  ufed  for  the  whole’ flrip’s  length,  or 
from  end  to  end. 

Fore  Bowline  is  the  bowline  of  the  fore-fail. 

Fore -Cajlle  of  a Ship,  is  a fhort  deck  placed  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  fhip,  above  the  upper  deck. 

It  is  ufually  terminated,  both  before  and  behind,  by  a 
breaft-work  in  vefiels  of  war ; the  foremoft  end  forming  the 
top  of  the  beak-head,  and  the  hind-part  reaching  to  the 
after-part  of  the  fore-chains. 

Fore -Cat-har pings,  are  thofe  that  are  ufed  to  brace  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  fore-flrrouds.  See  Q at -harping*. 
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TORE-BAY  of  * Lock,  on  canals,  Is  the  bread  or 
front  wall.  Caledonian  Reports,  1806,  p.  12. 

FORECLOSED,  in  our  Ancient  Law  Books , fignifies 
■barred,  {hut  out,  or  excluded  for  evei  ; as,  when  the  equity 
of  redemption  on  mortgages  is  barred.  See  Equity  of 
Redemption,  and  Mortgage. 

FOREFANG,  or  Forefeng,  in  our  Old  Writers,  is 
the  taking  of  provifion  from  any  one  in  fairs  or  markets, 
before  the  king’s  purveyors  are  ferved  with  neceffaries  for 
him.  The  word  is  Saxon,  compounded  of  fore,  ante,  and 
fangen,  prendere. 

FORE  FI  ELD,  in  Mining,  fignifies  the  face  or  further 
part  of  the  work  from  the  mouth  or  drawing-lhaft  of  a 
mine.  Sometimes  this  is  called  the  {tool  or  bank. 

FORE-FLANK,  the  name  of  a point  in  cattle  flock. 

FORE-FOOT,  in  the  Sea-Language,  is  when  one  veffel 
fails  or  lies  acrols  another’s  way. 

As  if  two  flrips  being  under  fail,  and  in  ken  of  One  an- 
other, one  of  them  lies  in  a courfe,  with  her  fiern  fo  much 
weather  of  the  other,  that  if  both  hold  on,  the  windward 
fhip  will  run  a-head  of  the  other : fuch  flrip  is  faid  to  lie 
with  the  other’s  fore-foot. 

Though,  as  foon  as  fhe  has  paffed,  they  fay,  fire  is  gone 
out  a-head. 

Fore-foot  of  a Ship,  is  apiece  of  timber  that  terminates 
the  keel  at  the  fore  end.  It  is  connefted  by  a fcarf  to  the 
extremity  of  the  keel,  .of  which  it  makes  a part ; and  the 
other  end  of  it,  which  is  bent  upwards  into  a kind  of  knee 
or  crotch,  is  faftened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ftem,  of  which 
it  makes  a part,  being  alfo  called  the  gripe. 

FOREGAVEL,  Forgabulum,  in  our  Old  Writers, 
is  ufed  for  a final!  referved  rent  in  money,  or  quit-rent. 

FOREGOERS.  The  king’s  furveyors  were  thus 
called  from  their  going  before,  to  provide  for  his  houfehold. 
36  Edw.  Ill  7. 

FORE  HAND,  a term  which,  in. refpedl  to  the  horfe, 
fignifies  that  part  which  is  before  the  rider.  Thus  a horfe 
is  often  faid  to  have  a good  or  bad  fore-hand. 

Fore-hand  Rent,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  fuch  as  is  paid 
before  entering  upon,  or  deriving  profit  from  a farm,  orany 
thing  held  in  tenure. 

FOREHEAD,  a point  in  the  horfe,  which  fignifies  the 
front  part  of  the  head.  The  well-fhaped  forehead  fhould  be 
fomewhat  broad,  and  rather  flat : if  with  a feather  and  liar 
in  it,  it  is  the  more  complete. 

Forehead,  Wounds  of.  See  Wounds. 

FORE-HOOKS  of  a Ship.  See  Breast- Hooks, 

FORE-JEERS.  See  Jeers. 

Fore-jeer-R/At,  in  a Ship.  See  Bits. 

FOREIGN,  fomething  extraneous,  or  that  comes  from 
abroad. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  fores,  doors ; or 
fpris,  out  of  doors  ; or  forum,  market,  &c. 

Foreign  minifter,  foreign  prince,  foreign  goods,  &c.  are. 
thofe  belonging  to  other  nations.  See  Minister,  &c. 

Foreign  to  the  purpofe,  fignifies  a thing  remote  or  im- 
pertinent. 

Foreign  plants  are  particularly  called  exotics.  Foreign 
foffils,  fee  Fossil.  Foreign  motion,  fee  Motion.  Fo- 
reign canons,  fee  Canon. 

In  fome  univerfities  they  give  the  appellation  foreign  doc- 
tors, dofiores  forenfes,  to  fuch  as  do  not  refide  in  the  place, 
or  the  univerfity  ; but  take  degrees  to  go  and  live  elfewhere, . 
and  in  other  countries. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  bilhop  of  Verdun,  written  by  an 
anonymous  author,  and  publifhed  from  a MS.  about  four 
hundred  years  old,  by  Bollandus,  we  meet  with  forenjls 
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preflyter,  for  a prieft  who  lives  in  another  part.  The 
Bollandus  notes,  that  St,  Ambrofe  ufes  the  word  forenjls 
for  exterior. 

Foreign  is  ufed,  in  Law,  in  feveral  fenfes,  and  joined 
with  divers  fubftantives.  Thus, 

Foreign  Anfwer,  is  fuch  an  anfwer  as  is  not  triable  iu 
the  county  where  it  is  made. 

Foreign  Attachment.  See  Attachment. 

Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange.  See  Bill. 

Foreign  Matter,  is  matter  triable  in  another  county; 
or  matter  done  in  another  county.  See  Indictment. 

Foreign  Oppofer,  or  Appofer,  is  an  officer  in  the  ex- 
chequer, to  whom  all  fheriffs  or  bailiffs  do  repair  to  be  ap- 
pofed  by  him  of  their  green  wax,  after  they  are  appofed  of 
their  fums  out  of  the  pipe-office;  and  who  from  thence 
draws  down  a charge  upon  one  of  them  to  the  clerk  of  the 
P’Pe-. 

His  bufinefs  is  to  examine  the  fheriff’s  eftreats  with  the 
record,  to  aflc  the  flieriff  what  he  fays  to  every  particular 
fum  therein. 

Foreign  Plea,  is  a refufal  of  the  judge  as  incom- 
petent, becaufe  the  matter  in  hand  was  not  within  his  pre- 
cinft . 

Foreign  S.amen,  ferving  two  years  on  board  Britifh 
fliip's,  whether  of  war,  trade,  or  privateers,  during  the  time 
of  war,  fhall  be  deemed  natural  born  fubjefts.  But  the 
perfons  fo  naturalized  are  not  capable  of  being  of  the  privy 
council,  or  members  of  parliament,  or  of  taking  any  place 
of  trull,  civil  or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  from  the 
crown  of  lands.  Stat.  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  3.  feel.  2. 

. Foreign  Service,  is  iuch  fervice  whereby  a rnefne  lord 
holdeth  of  another,  without  the  compafs  of  his  own  fee  : 
or  that  which  a tenant  pcvformeth,  either  to  his  own  lord 
or  to  the  lord  paramount,  out  of  his  own  fee.  Kitch.  299. 
Bra£l.  1.  ii.  c.  16. 

Foreign  Service  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  military  fervice 
performed  to  foreign  Hates.  The  flat.  3 Jac.  I.  cap.  4. 
makes-  it  felony  for  any  perfon  to  go  out  of  the  realm  to 
lerve  any  foreign  prince  or  ilate,  without  having  firfl  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  before  his  departure  ; and  it  is  alfo 
felony  for  any  gentleman,  or  perfon  of  higher  degree,  or 
who  hath  borne  any  office  in  the  army,  to  go  out  of  th? 
realm  to  ferve  fuch  foreign  prince  o-r  Ante,  without  pre- 
vioufly  entering  into  a bond  with  two  fureties,  not  to  be* 
reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  or  enter  into  any  confpiracyi 
againfl  his  natural  fovereign.  And  by  flat.  9 Geo.  Ii.- 
cap.  30.  enforced  by  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  if  any  fubject 
of  Great  Britain  fhall  enlift  himfelf,  or  any  perfon  {ball  pro- 
cure him  to  be  enlifted,  in  any  foreign  fervice,  or  detain  or 
embark  him  for  that  purpofe,  without  licence  under  the 
king’s  fign-manual,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy  ; but  if  the  perfon  fo  enlifted  or  enticed,’ 
difeover  his  isducer  within  fifteen  days,  fo  that  he  may  be. 
apprehended  and  convicted  of  the  fame,  he  fhall  be  indem- 
nified. By  flat.  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  to  ferve  unde.r  the* 
French  king,  as  a military  officer,  is  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy:  and  to  enter  into  the  Scotch  brigade,  in  the 
Dutch  fervice,  without  previoufly  taking  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  abjuration,  incurs  a forfeiture  of  five  hundred 
pounds. 

FOREIGNERS  are  the  natural  born  fubjedls  of  fome- 
foreign  prince.  (See  Alien.)  Foreigners  refiding  feven' 
years  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  without  any  longer  abferice 
than  two  months  at  one  time,  and  taking  the  oaths,  are  to 
be  deemed  natural  born  fubjedls.  But,  excepting  Quakers 
and  Jews,  all  other  perfons  muft  receive  the  facrament  in 
fome  proteftant  or  reformed  congregation  in  Great  Britain, 
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•r  the  colonies  ; a certificate  whereof  mtift  bepradueed  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  oaths.  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  fedt.  2. 
See  Naturalization. 

I OR  NIRO,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Lif- 
bon,  who  flouriffied  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  pa- 
tronized by  John  III.  king  of  Portugal,  who  lent  him  to 
iludy  at  the  univerlity  of  Paris.  Here  he  became  a perfect 
mafter  of  the  dead  languages  ; and  on  his  return  home,  in 
\S  4° i he  undertook  the  education  of  Anthony,  prior  of 
Crato,  and  became  the  mod  celebrated  preacher  in  Portu- 
gal. In  the  year  1561,  the  monarch  lent  him  as  a divine 
to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  acquired  the  admiration 
of  the  afTembled  fathers  by  his  excellent  pulpit  talents.  He 
slfo  recommended  himfelt  to  their  refpeft  by  the  capacity 
which  he  difeovered  for  bufinefs  ; and  which  induced  them 
to  entruft  to  his  management  different  confidential  negocia- 
tions  with  the  pope.  Foreiro  was  afterwards  one  of  three 
divines,  feledfed  by  the  council  of  Trent  to  draw  up  their 
catechifin,  which  was  publiffied  in  the  year  15 66.  He  was 
likewife  employed  by  them  to  reform  the  miffal  and  Roman 
breviary.  The  king,  however,  commanded  him  to  return 
to  Portugal,  which  prevented  him  from  accomplifhing  the 
latter  undertaking.  He  had  not  long  been  home  before  he 
was  appointed  prior  of  Lilbon  ; and  in  the  year  1568,  he 
was  chofen  provincial  of  his  order.  When  the  term  of  the 
laft  office  was  expired,  he  withdrew  from  public  life  to  the 
convent  of  Almada,  which  he  had  built ; and  here  he  died 
in  the  year  1587.  His  works  are  a Latin  verfion  of  the 
prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  with  a commentary ; which  was  firft 
printed  at  Venice,  then  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  in- 
ferted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  “ Critici  Sacri,”  publiffied 
at  London  in  the  year  1660.  He  wrote  commentaries, 
likewife,  on  the  books  of  Job  and  the  Pfalms,  which  are 
loft.  Moreri. 

FOREJUDGED  theCourt , in  Law,  is  when  anofficeror 
attorney  of  any  court  is  banilhed,  or  expelled  the  fame,  for 
fome  offence ; or  for  not  appearing  to  an  a&ion  on  a bill 
filed  againft  him  ; in  which  latter  cafe,  he  is  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  officiate,  till  he  appear  to  the  bill.  Anno 
2 Hen.  IV.  cap.  8. 

He  ffiall  lofe  his  office,  and  be  forejudged  the  court,  &c. 
“ Forejudicare,  interdum  eft  male  judicare.”  Spel.  See 
Attorney. 

FOREJUDGER  fignifies  a judgment,  whereby  a man 
is  deprived,  or  put  by  a thing  in  queftion. 

FORE-KNIGHT,  in  the  Sea-Language,  a piece  of 
wood,  carved  in  figure  of  a man’s  head,  and  fall  bolted  to 
•the  beams  upon  the  fecond  deck.  ' 

FORE-LAND,  in  Embanking,  is  the  fpace  or  land  left 
between  the  embankment  of  a river  or  marffi  and  the  ftream 
or  tide-way. 

Fore-land,  in  Fortification,  is  a fmall  fpace  of  ground 
between  the  wall  of  a place  and  the  moat ; called  alfo  berme , 
and  liziere. 

Foreland,  or  Forenefs,  in  Geography , a point  of  land 
jutting  out  into  the  fea. 

Foreland,  North,  a promontory  of  England,  on  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  coaft  of  Kent,  on  which  a fea-mark 
has  been  eredled  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-houfe,  in 
which  lights  are  exhibited  every  night ; 3 miles  N.  of  Ramf- 
gate.  N.  lat.  510  23'.  E.  long.  i°  17'. 

Foreland,  South,  a cape  of  England,  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  between  Dover  and  Deal,  with  a 
light-houfe.  N.  lat.  5i°8'.  E.  long.  t°  22'. 

Foreland,  Eaji,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  North 
America,  on  the  call  fide  of  Cook’s  inlet.  N.lat. 

£.  long.  209°  19'. 
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Foreland,  North,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  North 
America,  and  weft  fide  of  Cook’s  inlet,  where  the  Ruffians 
have  a faftory,  with  one  large  houfe,  about  50  feet  long 
and  24  wide,  inhabited  by  about  19  Ruffians.  N.  lat.  61* 
4'.  E.  long.  209°  34'. 

Foreland,  South,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  North 
America,  in  Cook’s  river.  N.  lat.  6o°  50'.  W.  long. 
151°  20'. — Alfo,  a cape  in  Upper  Canada,  formerly  called 
Point  Pale,  on  the  north  ffiore  ef  lake  Erie,  oppolite  to 
Landguard.  On  either  fide  of  the  point  there  is  good  an- 
chorage for  veffels.  Near  its  extremity  on  the  call  fide  is  a 
pond,  where  boats  may  be  fecure  from  moft  winds. 

Foreland,  Weft,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  North 
America,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Cook’s  inlet.  N.  lat.  (o  42'. 
E.  long.  209°. 

FORE-LEGS,  thofe  lituatcd  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
cheft,  which  ffiould  be  llraight,  and  well  formed  in  the 
joints. 

FORELLA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  giveu  by  Figulns 
and  others  to  the  trout. 

FORELOCKS,  in  a Ship , are  little  flat  wedges,  like 
pieces  of  iron,  ufed  at  the  ends  of  bolts,  to  keep  them  frorii 
flying  out  of  the  holes. 

FORELOIN,  among  Hunters , is  when  a hound  going 
before  the  reft  of  the  cry,  meets  chace,  and  goes  away 
with  it. 

Foreloin,  a term  denoting  a point  in  cattle;  See 
Cattle,  and  Live  Stock. 

FORE-MAST  of  a Ship,  is  a round  large  piece  Of 
timber,  feated  in  her  fore  part,  on  which  is  borne  the  fore- 
fail, and  fore-top-fail  yard.  See  Mast. 

Fore-mast  Men,  in  a Man  of  War,  thofe  onboard 
that  take  in  the  top-fails,  fling  the  yards,  furl  the  fails, 
browfe,  trife,  and  take  their  turn  at  the  helm,  &c. 

FORENSIC  Service.  See  Service  and  Foreign. 

FORENSIS  Toga.  See  Toga. 

FORENZA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  Ba- 
filicata  ; 8 miles  S.  of  Venofa. 

FORE- RAKE,  in  Sea  Language.  See  Rake. 

FORE-REACH.  The  feamen  fay  one  fliip  fore-reaches 
upon  another,  when  both  failing  together,  ffie  fails  better, 
or  outgoes  the  other. 

FORE-SAIL,  the  fail  of  the  fore-maft.  See  Sail. 

FORESCHOKE,  Derelictum,  anciently  fignified 
as  much  as  forfahen  in  modern  language. 

It  is  efpecially  ufed  in  one  of  our  ftatutes  for  land  or  te- 
nements feized  by  the  lord,  for  want  of  ferviees  due  from 
the  tenant ; and  fo  quietly  held  and  poffeffed  beyond  a year 
and  a day. 

As  if  we  ffiould  fay,  that  the  tenant,  who  feeing  his 
lands  and  tenements  taken  into  the  lord’s  hand,  and  pof- 
feffed fo  long,  takes  not  the  courfe  appointed  by  law  to 
recover  them,  does,  in  due  prefumption  of  law,  difavow 
or  forfake  all  the  right  he  has  to  them.  In  which  cafe 
fuch  lands  ffiall  be  called  forefehoke,  fays  the  flat.  10  Ed. 
II.  cap.  1. 

FORESHORTENING,  in  Painting,  is  the  art  of  con- 
veying  to  the  mind  the  impreffion  of  the  entire  length  of 
an  objedt,  when  it  is  reprefented  as  viewed  in  an  oblique  or 
receding  pofition  ; in  which  cafe,  the  adfual  vifion  of  it  is 
ffiortened  in  line  on  the  receding  fide  ; e.  g.  a ftick  held  with 
the  end  towards  the  obferver  appears  ffiortened  to  the  view, 
and  that  in  a degree  according  to  the  angle  under  which  its 
lengthened  fide  is  feen  ; the  art  of  painting  requires,  that 
though  thus  prefented,  it  ffiould  have  in  its  reprefentation 
the  appearance  of  pofTelfing  its  utmoil  extent.  Such  a view 
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of  an  obje&  is  called  a forefhortened  view  ; and  tlie  repre- 
fentation,  forefhortening  it. 

Without  a previous  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  bodies, 
no  forefhortening,  however  well  wrought,  would  produce 
the  full  effedl  aclired.  Of  this,  the  world  in  general  are 
not  aware,  and  when  a forefhortened  view  of  an  obje6l 
is  given,  are  apt  to  exclaim  againft  its  appearance  as  being 
fhorter  than  nature  ; not  recollecting,  or  never  having  ob- 
ferved,  how  much  they  are  affifted  in  the  view  of  the  real 
objeCt  by  fome  flight  motion  either  of  it  or  of  themfelves  ; 
and  “thus  they  frequently,  without  mercy,  criticife  works  of 
art  in  this  refpeCt,  when  their  own  prefumption  is  the  only 
thing  blameable.  The  writer  of  this  article,  with  much 
difficulty,  perfuadedthe  late  lord  Thurlow,  the  acutenefs  of 
whofe  judgment  is  every  where  acknowledged,  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  His  lordffiip  would  not  be  diffiiaded  from 
the  idea,  that  the  forms  of  natural  objeCls  were  at  all  times, 
when  vifible,  completely  to  be  underdood.  He  was  con- 
vinced, only  by  being  requeded  to  decide  the  length  of  a flick 
which  he  had  not  previoufly  feen,  and  which  was  then  held 
with  the  end  nearly  direCl  before  him  ; this  he  was  unable 
to  do,  and  of  courfe  confirmed  the  opinion  he  had  op- 
pofed. 

Forefhortening  conflitutes  the  difficulty  of  defigning  or 
drawing.  The  forms  of  bodies,  wherein  lines  are  prefented 
direCl  before  the  view,  as  in  fquare-fided  ones  feen  im- 
mediately in  front,  are  very  eafily  imitated  : but  when  thofe 
compofed  of  intricate  lines  are  thrown  into  oblique  pofitions, 
where  every  line  varies  in  appearance  from  its  real  ffiape,  yet 
the  whole  together  gives  the  juft  idea  of  the  body  ; then  is 
the  fkiil  of  the  great  artifl  required  to  reprefent  it  faith- 
fully ; and  none  but  the  mofl  cultivated  talent  is  equal 
to  the  talk. 

In  the  forefhortening  of  flraight-fided objeCls,  the  rules  of 
perfpeClive,  when  aided  by  light  and  fhade,  will  fully  produce 
the  effeCl ; and  indeed' the  recolleClion  of  them  is  at  all  times 
ufeful  when  forefhortened  views  are  feleCled  for  imitat  ion:  but 
the  variations  of  rounded  objeCls,  and  efpecially  if  com- 
pofed of  many  parts,  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to 
be  fubmitted  to  the  regulations  of  that  fcience  ; reafon,  and 
the  eye  alone,  mull  then  be  the  guides  ; as  in  the  face  and 
limbs  of  the  human  figure,  which  are  conflantly  prefenting 
themfelves  under  forefhortened  views. 

That  would  be  of  neceffity  a very  lliff  aClion  of  the  figure 
indeed,  in  which  fome  part  or  other  was  not  affeCled  by  this 
peculiarity  ; a leg,  or  an  arm,  the  neck,  or  fome-feature  of 
the  face.  The  mere  receding  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  in 
their  rounding  is  in  faCl  a forefhortening,  in  the  mofl  direCl 
front  view  ; and  it  requires  great  delicacy  of  the  eye  and 
hand  to  adjuft  the  due  proportions  of  the  parts  as  they  re- 
tire from  the  view  : and  to  give  the  appearance  of  their  real 
quantity  where  a much  fmaller  one  is  aClually  feen  ; that  is, 
occupies  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  a much  fmaller  fpace 
(owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  view)  than  they  would  do  if 
feen  direClly  in  front. 

The  variations  that  take  place  in  the  forms  of  bodies,  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  forefhortened,  are  perfectly  aflonifhing  to 
thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  obferve  them.  Alengther.ed 
objeCt  becomes  fquare,  or  almoft  a point ; a round  one,  oval  ; 
and  irregular  ones  take  every  form  in  turn  ; fo  that  the 
fkilful  artill  has  by  its  means,  when  judicioufly  employed, 
the  power  of  introducing  figures  according  to  his  neceffi- 
ties,  to  fill  his  canvas,  and  complete  the  forms  of  his 
groups  in  whatever  ffiape  he  plcafes,  without  diflortion  of 
the  limbs. 

But  when  grace  or  beauty  is  required  in  drawings  or 
paintings  of  the  human  figure,  thefe  foreffiortenUgs  flu  mid. 


be  fparingly  employed  ; for  even  when  perfectly  effcCled4 
they  are  dill  apt  to  convey  the  impreffion  of  bad  proportion, 
and  often  produce  unpleafant  forms. 

The  aClual  effeCl  which  takes  place  in  forefhortened  view* 
of  objeCls  that  have  projecting  parts,  is,  that  thofe  which 
are  mofl  in  advance,  by  their  projeClion,  hide  others  that- 
are  behind  them,  and  in  immediate  conncClion  with  tbem 
and  it  is  this  lofs  of  parts  which  fhortens  the  view  ; e.  g.  a 
horfe  feen  direClly  in  front,  is  forefhortened  to  the  eye. 
The  head  projeCling  hides  the  neck,  and  the  belly  the 
binder  pans  in  fome  meafure ; yet,  though  thofe  parts  are 
loft  to  the  view,  by  a previous  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the 
animal,  and  the  turns  of  the  lines  that  are  feen  indicating 
fome  intermediate  form  between  thofe  prefented  to  the  eye, 
the  mind  is  at  no  lofs  for  the  conception  of  its  entire 
ffiape. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  rulesof  proportion  are  but 
partially  ufeful  in  foreffiortening,  and  therefore  in  drawing 
objeCls,  thus  prefented  to  the  view,  their  vifible  proportions 
mud  be  copied,  rather  than  thofe  proper  and  natural  to- 
them.  For  the  eye  and  the  umlerftanding,  being  directed 
by  the  art  of  perfpeClive,  ought  to  be  the  guide  and  mca- 
fure  in  thefe  kinds  of  effeCts. 

Though  this  peculiar  part  of  the  art  of  drawing  be  conflant- 
ly  required  by  the  painter  more  or  lefs  in  all  his  works,  it' 
has  been  moll  principally  exercifed  by  thofe  who  have  been 
employed  in  painting  cielings  or  domes  ; where  the  inten- 
tion has  frequently  been,  to  make  the  whole  of  the  objeCls. 
of  the  piClure  forefliovtened,  or  appear,  as  the  Italians  term 
it , folio  in  fu  (as  feen  from  below).  Such  is  the  cafe  in  great" 
meafure  in  the  cieli ng  of  the  banquetting  room,  now  the 
chapel  at  Whitehall,  painted  by  Rubens. 

But  the  great  exemplar  of  it  is  the  dome  of  the  great 
church  at  Parma,  painted  by  that  divine  mafter  Correggio  ; 
whofe  extraordinary  talents  appear  to  have  revelled  with  de- 
light in  feleCling  the  bolded  and  mod  extraordinary  fore- 
ffiortenings  of  the  human  figure  ; in  which  he  has  fucceed- 
ed  mod  lurpriiingly. 

Tintoretto  and  Paulo  Vcroncfe,  fkilfully  employed  in 
adorning  the  cielings  of  the  halls  and  chapels,  Cc c * in 
Venice,  chofe  the  fotlo  in  fu,  generally,  as  the  mode  of  con- 
druClion  for  their  piClures,  and  produced  numberlefs  adoniffi- 
ing  works  of  this  kind  ; and  after  them  followed  in  the  fame 
way  mod  of  the  mailers  of  the  Venetian  fchool.  It  fuited 
the  llyle  of  that  fchool  particularly  ; where  freedom  of  ex- 
ecution, and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  pioduced  by  drong 
contrails  of  hues,  and  drong  oppositions  of  light  and  fha- 
dovvs,  were  by  means  cf  foreffiortcuings  readily  brought 
into  the  furfaceof  the  piClure.  Sometimes  it  adds  greatly 
to  the  grandeur  of  a figure  to  have  it  appear  as  feen  a litthe 
from  below,  lowering  the  horizon  by  that  means  behind  the 
figure  ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  be  owing  to 
the  lines  produced  by  the  forefhortening,  or  to  the  compara-- 
tively  incrcafcd  inafs  of  figure  again!!  the  fky. 

FORE-SHROUDS.  See  Shrouds. 

FORESKIN.  Sec  Prepuce. 

FOREST,  Sylva,  in  Geography,  a greai  wood;  or  a 
large  extent  of  ground  covered  with  trees. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  fore  pa,  which  fird  oc- 
curs in  the  Capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  iticlf  is 
derived  from  the  German,  forjl,  fignifying  the  fame  thing. 
Spelman  derives  iti  from  the  Latin  fyris  refat,  by  reafon 
foreds  are  ont.of  towns.  Others  derive  for  f la  a feris,  q.  d. 
forefa,  quod  ft  tuta  fatio  ferarum as  being  a fafe  fiat  ton, 
or  abode,  for  wild  beads. 

The  Caledonian  and  Hercyr.ian  foreds  are  famous  in  hif- 
tory.  The  fird. was  a celebrated  retreat  of  the  ancient  Pifls 
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and  Scots : the  latter  anciently  pofTeffed  the  greateft  part  of 
Europe  ; particularly  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c. 
In  Ccefar’s  time  it  extended  from  the  borders  of  Ali'atia  and 
Switzerland  to  Tranfylvania,  and  was  computed  fixty  days 
jpurney  long,  and  nine  broad : fome  parts  or  cantons 
thereof  are  dill  remaining.  The  foreft  of  Dean,  in  Glou- 
.cefterfhire,..  is  famous  for  its  iron  works.  The  ancients 
adored  forefts,  and  imagined  a great  part  of  their  gods 
to  refide  in.,  them  : temples  were  frequently  built  in' the 
thickeft  forefts,  the  gloom  and  hlence  of  which  naturally  in- 
fpirqd  fentiments  «f  devotion,  and  turned  men’s  thoughts 
within  themfeLves. 

for  the  like  reafon,  the  ancient  Druids  made  forefts  the 
place  of  their  residence,  and  performed  their  facrifices, 
instructed  their  youth,  and  gave  laws  in  them.  See 
Dku  ids. 

Forest,  in  a Law-Jenje , is  defined  a certain  territory  ©f 
yvoody  grounds  and  fruitful  p allures,  privileged  for  wild 
beads,  and  fowls  ct  foreit,  chace,  and  warren,  to  reft  and 
abide  in,  under  the  protection  of  the  king,  for  his  recreation 
and  delight ; bounded  with  unremoveable  marks  and  meres, 
either  known  by  matter  of  record  or  prefcription  ; re- 
plenished with  wild  beads  of  venery,  or  chace,  and  with 
great  coverts  of  vert  for  fu scour  of  the  faid  beafts ; for 
prefervation  and  continuance  whereof,  with  the  vert  ana 
ver.ifon,  there  are  certain  peculiar  laws,  privileges,  and  of- 
ficers. 

The  properties  and  characters  of  a foreft  are,  firft,  that 
it  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  king  ; becaufe  none 
elfe  had  power  to  constitute  fuch  commiffions  as  are  necef- 
fary  to  the  being  of  a foreft,  befide  the  king  ; as,  particu- 
larly, that  of  juftiee  in  eyre  of  the  foreit. 

And  yet  the  abbot  of  Witby  had  a foreft  by  grant  of 
king  Henry  II.  and  king  John,  with  all  officers  incident 
.thereto. 

As  the  king  referved  to  himfelf  the  forefts  for  his  own 
exclufive  diverfion,  fo  he  granted  out  from  time  to  time 
other  tracts  of  land  to  his  fubjefts,  under  the  names  of 
chaces  or  parks  (which  fee)*,  or  gave  them  licences  to  make 
inch  in  their  own  grounds;  which,  indeed,  are  fmaller  fo- 
refts, in  the  hands  of  a fubjecft,  but  not  governed  by  the 
foreft -laws : and  by  the  common  law,  no  perfon  is  at  liberty 
to  take  or  kill  any  beafts  of  chace,  but  fuch  as  hath  an  an- 
cient chace  or  park;  unlefs  they  be  alfo  beads  of  prey. 
(See  Game.)  If,  however,  the  king  grant  a foreft  to  a 
fubjeft,  and  granieth  further,  that  upon  requeft  made  in 
chancery,  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  fhall  have  jultices  of  the 
foreft,  then  the  fubjefi  hath  a foreft  in  law.  4 Inft.  314. 
Cro.  Jac.  155. 

. The  fecond  character  of  a forePc  is  the  courts  belonging 
to  it,  which  are  the  faf 'ice  feat,  and  the  regard,  held  every 
.third  year  ; the  f wardmote  or fasaincmole,  held  thrice  every 
year  ; and  the  attachment,  once  every  forty  days.  See  each 
refpectively. 

But  the  mod  effential  mark  of  a foreft  is  the  fwanimbte, 
which  is  ho  lets  incident  thereto  than  the  court  of  pye- 
powder  to  a fair.  If  that  fail,  it  ceafes  to  be  a foreft,  and 
.commences  a chace. 

The  third  characteriftic  .is  the  officers  belonging  to  a 
foreft,  for  prefervation  of  the  vert  and  venifon  ; as  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  foreft,  the  warden,  warder,  or  keeper,  ranger, 
verderers,  forefters,  agiftors,  regarders,  bailiffs,  beadles, 
&c.  See  each  under  its  proper  article,  Justice  of  the 
Forefl,  Keeper, 

The  beafts  of  the  foipft  are  the  following  five,  -viz.  the 
hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf ; the  feafons  for  hunting 
i)f  which  are  as  follow,  viz,  that  of  the  hart  and  buck  be- 


gins pt  the  feaft  of  St.  John  Baptift,  and  ends  at  Holy- rood 
day  ; of  the  hind  and  doe  begins  at  Holy  rood,  and  con- 
tinues till  Candlemas ; of  the  boar,  from  Chriftmas  to 
Candlemas ; of  the  fox  begins  at  Chriftmas,  and  continues 
till  Lady-day;  of  the  hare,  at  Michaelmas,  and  lafts  till 
Candlemas.  Dyer,  169.  4 Inft.  316. 

The  way  of  making  a foreft  is  thus : certain  commif- 
iioners,  appointed  under  the  great  feal,.  view  the  ground  in- 
tended, and  fence  it  round  ; this  being  reported  in  chancery, 
the  king  caufes  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  county 
where  the  land  lies,  that  it  is  a foreft,  and  is  thenceforth  to 
be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  foreft  ; and  prohibits  allper- 
fons  from  hunting  there  without  his  leave. 

He  then  appoints  officers  for  the  prefervation  of  the  vert 
and  venifon,  and  it  then  becomes  a foreft  on  record.-  Man- 
xvood.  c.  2.  Although  the  king  may  erefl  a foreft  on  his 
own  ground  and  waftes  ; yet  he  may  not  do  it  on  the  lands 
of  a fubjeift,  without  his  confent ; and  agreement  with  him 
for  that  purpofe  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  parliament. 
4 Inft.  300.  Proof  of  a foreft  appears  by  matter  of  record, 
as  by  the  eyres  of  the  juilices  of  the  forefts,  and  other 
courts,  and  officers  of  the  forefts,  &c.  ; and  not  by  the 
name  in  grants.  12  Rep.  22.  As  parks  are  inclofed  with 
wall,  paling,  or  other  appropriate  fence  ; fo  forefts  are  in- 
clofed by  meres  and  hounds,  fuch  as  rivers,  high-ways, 
hills;  which  are  an  inclofure  in  law,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  be  a foreft  : and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  “ the  bound- 
aries of  a foreft  go  round  about  it,  as  it  were  a brick  wall, 
direftly  in  a right  line  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  they 
are  known  either  by  matter  of  record,  or  prefcription.” 
4 Inft.  317.  Bounds  of  a foreft  may  be  afcertained  by 
commiffion  from  the  lord  chancellor ; and  conimiffioners, 
fheriffs,  officers  of  forefts,  See.  are  empowered  to  make  in- 
quefts  thereof.  Stat.  16  & 17  Car.  I.  c.  16.  The  bound- 
aries of  a foreft  are  parcel  of  a foreft  ; fo  that  if  any  perfon 
kill  or  hunt  any  of  the  king’s  deer  in  any  high-way,  river, 
or  other  inclufive  limit  of  a foreft,  the  offence  is  the  fame  as 
if  committed  within  the  foreft.  4 Inft.  318.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  boundary  •:  the  one  inclufive  as  to  jurifdi&ion, 
fuch  as  highways,  &c. ; the  other  exclufive  in  that  refpedl, 
as  churches,  church-yards,  mills,  houfes,  trees,  See.  which 
bound  the  foreft,  but  are  not  within  the  jurifdidlion.  Ibid. 
But  a manor,  land,  wood,  &c.  within  the  meres  of  a fo- 
reft, may,  by  the  king’s  charter,  be  exempted  out  of  the 
regard  of  the  foreft.  (Ivfanw.  133.)  Yet  it  fhall  not  be 
exempted  by  prefcription  ; for  meres  are  eftablifhed  by  the 
flat.  6 Edw.  I , and  there  can  be  no  prefcription  iince. 
Jon.  271.  By  the  grant  of  a foreft,  the  game  of  the  foreft 
do  pafs. 

Forefts  are  of  fo  great  antiquity  in  England,  (except  the 
New  foreft  inHampfhire,  eredled  by  William,  called  the  Con- 
queror, and  Hampton-court,  erefted  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
fee  flat.  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.)  that,  it  is  faid,  there  arc 
no  records  in  hiftory  that  mention  their  origin  ; though 
they  are  noticed  by  feveral  writers,  and  in  divers  laws  and 
ilatutes.  4 Inft.  339.  The  four  principal  forefts  are  New, 
Sherwood,  Dean,  and  .Windfor  forefts.  New  Foreft,  fo 
called  from  its  being  newly  added  to  the  feveral  forefts  pre- 
vioufly  poffeffed  by  the  crown,  was  afforefted  by  William  I. 
(the  Conqueror)  ; concerning  which  hiftory  informs  us, 
that  it  was  made  by  laying  wafte  a country  of  above  30 
miles  in  extent,  driving  out  all  the  inhabitants,  deftroying 
all  tlieir  dwellings,  not  {paring  even  their  churches,  22, 
or  as  fome  fay,  36  of  which  he  demoiifhed,  much  as  he 
affedled  a refpeft  for  religion.  Tins  was  one  of  the  moft 
horrible  afts  of  wanton  cruelty  recorded  in  hiftory,  if  it  was 
done  for  his  pleafure  only ; and  there  is  110  warrant  in  any 
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■ancient  author  for  the  eonje&are  of  fome  modern  writers, 
that  he  did  it  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  forces,  which  he 
might  have  occaiion  to  bring  over  from  Normandy,  by  thus 
difabling  the  Englifh  from  collecting  together,  or  main- 
taining any  on  that  coaft.  If  this  were  his  motive,  and  not 
the  contiguity  of  the  New  foreft  to  his  palace  at  Win- 
chefter,  it  was  the  policy  of  a barbarous  tyrant,  not  of  a 
wife  or  good  king.  M.  Voltaire,  in  his  “ Abridgment  of 
IJniverfal  Hiftory,”  has  queftioned  this  fact.  But  lord 
Lyttelton  has  alleged  various  proofs  from  Florence  ot  Wor- 
celter,  William  of  Malmfbury,  and  other  writers  of  the  belt 
authority  in  the  times  when  they  lived,  which  atteft  and 
eltablifh  it.  (Hift.  Hen.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  380.)  The  chief 
officer  of  this  foreft  is  the  lord  warden  : and  under  him  are 
two  diftinCt  appointments  of  officers ; the  one  to  preferve 
the  venifon  of  the  foreft,  and  the  other  to  preferve  its  vert : 
the  former  term,  in  the  language  of  foreft-Iaw,  compre- 
hending every  fpecies  of  game  ; and  the  latter  lignifying 
every  thing  that  bears  a green  leaf  within  a foreft  that  may 
cover  a deer,  but  efpecially  great  and  thick  coverts.  The 
office  of  fuperintending  the  game  is  now  delegated  to  15 
keepers,  who  prefide  over  the  fame  number  of  walks,  into 
which  the  foreft  is  divided.  The  woods  are  under  the  fu- 
perintendence  of  the  woodward,  under  whom  are  12  re- 
garded. Befides  thefe  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
lord  warden,  there  are  four  others  called  verderers,  who  are 
commonly  gentlemen  of  property  and  intereft  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  eleCled,  like  knights  of  the  (hire,  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  county.  Thefe  officers  are  the  only 
judges  of  the  foreft  courts.  There  is  another  officer  of  late 
conftitulion,  called  the  purveyor  and  appointed  by  the 
•comtniffioner  of  the  dock-yard  at  Portlmouth,  whole 
bufinefs  it  is  to  affign  timber  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy. 

The  foreft  of  Sherwood,  fo  renowned  in  ftory  as  tha 
feene  of  the  exploits  aferibed  to  Robin  Hood,  is  a royal 
demefne-,  and  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  lias  been  al- 
ways granted  by  the  fovereign  to  fome  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  as  a mark  of  fpecial  favour.  It  is  governed  by  a 
warden,  his  lieutenant,  and  a fteward,  a bow-bearer,  and  a 
ranger,  four  verderers,  twelve  regarders,  four  agiftors,  and 
twelve  keepers  in  the  main  foreft,  under  the  chief  forefter, 
who  holds  it  in  fee,  with  liberty  to  deftroy  and  kill  at  plea- 
lure,  referving  100  deer  in  the  whole  walk.  There  are 
alfo,  as  members  of  the  foreft,  feveral  woodwards  for  every 
town  (hip  within  the  foreft,  and  one  for  every  principal 
wood. 

Dean  foreft  is  now  thinned  by  frequency  of  felling,  and 
narrowed  by  increafe  of  cultivation,  though  a few  folitary 
deer  dill  continue  to  run  wild  in  its  recedes. 

Windlor  foreft  is  plentifully  flocked  with  deer  and  game 
of  every  defeription  : It  was  appropriated  to  hunting,  and 
the  prefervation  of  royal  game,  by  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
and  the  laws  and  regulations  eftabliftied  by  him  tor  that  pur- 
pofe  are,  in  moft  relpedls,  ftill  obferved. 

In  England  there  are  69  forefts,  13  chaces,  and  upwards 
of  750  parks. 

The  whole  ifland  was  repleniftied  with  all  forts  of  game 
in  tha  times  of  the  Britons  ; they  lived  in  a wild  and  pafto- 
ral  manner,  without  inclofing  or  improving  their  grounds, 
and  derived  much  of  their  fubfiftence  from  the  chace,  which 
they  all  enjoyed  in  common.  But  when  hufbandry  took 
place  under  the  Saxon  government,  and  lands  began  to  be 
cultivated,  improved,  and  inclofed,  the  beafts  naturally  fled 
into  the  woody  and  defart  trails,  which  were  called  the 
forefts  ; and,  having  never  been  difpofed  of  in  the  ftrft  dif- 
tribution  of  lands,  were  therefore  held  to  belong  to  the 
crown.  Thefe  were  tilled  with  great  plenty  of  game,  which 
our  royal  fportfmen  referved  for  their  own  diversion,  on  pain 
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of  a pecuniary  forfeiture  far  lueh  a 5 interfered  with  their 
fovereign.  But  every  freeholder  had  the  full  liberty  of  fport- 
ing  upon  his  own  territories,  provided  that  he  abftained 
from  the  king’s  forefts  ; as  is  fully  expreffed  in  the  laws 
of  Canute  (c.  77.)  and  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  (c.  36.); 
and  this,  indeed,  was  the  ancient  law  of  the  Scandinavian 
continent,  from  whence  Canute  probably  derived  il ; but, 
upon  the  Norman  conqueft,  a new  dodlrine  took  place. 
Accordingly  our  ancient  Norman  kings,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  law,  that  the  king  is  the  ultimate  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  therefore 
he  has  the  right  of  the  univerfal  foil,  were  the  ftrft  who  in- 
clofed forefts,  and  fettled  the  jurifdidlion  thereof.  In  the 
courfe  of  a few  reigns  from  the  Conqueft,  no  lefs  than 
fixty-eight  forefts  were  incloied ; the  itridleft  laws  vveie 
made  to  fecure  them,  and  the  fevereft  penalties  inflidted  on 
all  trefpalfers  upon  them. 

William  the  Conqueror  decreed  the  eyes  of  any  perfou 
to  be  pulled  out,  who  took  either  a buck  or  boar ; Wil- 
liam Rufus  made  the  ftealing  of  a doe  a hanging  matter; 
the  taking  of  a hare  was  fined  20s.  and  a coney  at  10 s. 
Eadmer  adds,  that  fifty  perfons  of  fortune,  being  appre- 
hended by  that  laft  prince  for  killing  his  bucks,  were 
forced  to  purge  themfelves  by  the  fire  of  ordeal,  &c. 

Henry  I.  made  no  diftindtion  between  him  who  killed  a 
man,  and  him  who  killed  a buck  ; and  punilhed  thofe  who 
deftroyed  the  game,  though  not  in  the  foreft,  either  by- 
forfeiture  of  their  goods,  or  lofs  of  limbs;  though  Henry  II. 
remitted  it  for  a temporary  imprifonment. 

R ichard  I.  revived  the  old  difeipline  of  gelding  and  pull- 
ing out  the  eyes  of  thofe  convidted  of  hunting  in  the  foreft: 
but  he  afterwards  relaxed  a little,  and  was  contented  to 
make  fuch  convidls  abjure  the  realm,  or  be  committed,  or 
pay  a fine.  See  Forest-Law,  infra. 

Forest,  AJfize  of  the.  See  Assize. 

Forest,  Charter  of  the.  See  Charter  of  the  Forefb. 

Forest,  Drift  of  the.  See  Drift. 

Forest,  Foot  of  the.  See  Foot. 

Forest,  Keeper  of  the.  See  Keeper. 

Forest,  Perambulation  of  the.  See  Perambulation. 

Forest,  Purlieu  of  a.  See  Purlieu. 

Forest,  Repojition  of  the.  See  Reposition. 

Forest,  JVajle  of  the.  See  Waste. 

Forest  is  alfo  ufed  adje&ively.  The  foreft  cities  of  the 
empire  are  four  cities  fituate  in  the  ancient  Black  foreft,  or 
Sylva  Nigra,  1 part  of  the  ancient  Hercynian  foreft,  viz. 
Rheinfield,  Waldftiut,  Seckingen,  Lauffenbourg.  But  now, 
fince  the  bounds  of  the  Black  foreft  are  contradled,  thefe 
cities  are  out  of  the  limits  thereof. 

Forest,  Black.  See  Black  Forejl. 

Forest -Law.  The  foreft-laws  are  peculiar  laws,  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  law  of  England. 

Before  the  making  of  Charta  de  Forefta,  in  the  time  of 
king  John  and  his  fon  Henry  III.,  confirmed  in  parliament 
by  9 Hen.  III.  offences  committed  therein  were  puniftied 
at  the  pleafure  of  the  king  in  the  fevereft  manner.  By  this 
charter  many  forefts  were  difafforefted  and  ftripped  of  their 
oppreffive  privileges,  and  regulations  were  made  for  the 
government  of  thofe  that  remained  ; particularly,  killing 
the  king’s  deer  was  made  no  longer  a capital  offence,  but 
only  puniftied  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or  abjuration  of  the 
realm  ; yet  even  in  the  charter  there  were  fome  grievous 
articles,  which  the  clemency  of  later  princes  have  fince  by 
ttatute  thought  fit  to  alter  per  ajffas  foreft#. 

And  to  this  day,  in  trefpaffes  relating  to  the  foreft,  vo- 
luntas reputabitur  pro  fable;  fo  that  if  a man  betaken  bunt- 
ing a deer,  he  may  be  arrested,  as  if  lie  had  taken  a deer. 
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The  forefter  may  take  and  arreft  a man,  if  he  be  taken 
either  at  dog-draw,  ftable-ftand,  back-bear,  or  bloody-hand, 
notwithftanding  that  three  of  thefe  be  only  preemptions. 
See  Dog -Draw,  Stable -Stand, ■ &c.  See  alfo  Black 
AB,  D«er -Stealing,  Game,  See. 

Forest,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Britifh  territories,  at  the 
■mouth  of  lake  Ontario,  between  which  and  Grand  ifland  is  a 
narrow  channel.  It  lies  nine  miles  foutherly  of  fort  Fron- 
tinae,  and  fix  N.  wefterly  of  Roebuck  iilaud,  in  the  fame 
lake,  and  within  the  line  of  the  United  States. 

Forests,  or  Forets,  Department  of,  one  of  the  thirteen 
departments  of  the  region  of  France,  called  the  reunited 
country,  and  comprehending  a part  of  the  duchies  of  Lux- 
embourg and  of  Bouillon,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Sarre, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  Mofelle,  in  N.  lat.  49°  55'.  The  ter- 
ritorial extent  of  this  department  is  7,080  kiliometres,  or 
about  340  fquare  leagues,  and  it  contains  225,549  inhabit- 
ants, in  four  diftrifts,  -viz.  Neufchateau,  Luxembourg, 
Bittbourg,  and  Dieckirch  ; 28  cantons,  and  383  communes. 
Its  contributions  to  general  purpofes  amount  to  1,340,663 
francs,  and  the  charges  upon  it  for  adminiftration,  juftice, 
and  public  inftruftion,  are  215,623  fr.  66c.  This  depart- 
ment is  hilly,  wooded,  indifferently  fertile,  and  abounding 
in  mines. 

For fc sts,  Submerged,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  conftitute  a cu- 
rious and  important  phenomenon,  which  moft  writers  on  the 
fensof  the  eaftern  coaftof  England  have  noticed : it  being  com- 
mon in  fuch  diftririts  to  find  proftrate  forefts  of  trees  under 
many  feet  of  folid  peat  and  filt,  and  even  the  tools,  in  forne 
inflances,  which  man,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  hiftory  ef 
this  ifland,  has  employed  in  felling  and  converting  them  to 
his  ufe  ; and  this,  in  fituations  at  prefent  much  below  the 
high  water  level  of  every  tide  of  the  fea,  and  fcarcely  elevated 
above  low  water  level,  in  many  inflances,  where  no  fpecies  of 
tree  or  plant  of  the  kinds  now  found  will  grow,  owing  to  the 
fait  water,  as  obferved  under  Encroachment  of  the  Sea. 
In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  1799,  part  i.  p.  145,  Dr.  Correa  de 
Serra’s  furvey  of  a fubmarine  foreft  on  the  eaft  coaft  is  given, 
and  fimilar  fubmerllons  are  obfervable  on  the  flat  fhores  of 
almoft  every  maritime  county  of  the  Britifh  ifland  : fuch 
feem  ftrongly  to  point  to  one  of  two  concluftons,  'viz.  that  the 
Aland  has  either  fublide.d  fome  feet  into  the  bofom  of  tire 
ocean  within  the  laft  eight  or  ten  centuries,  or  that  the  fea 
has  rifen  as  much  within  the  fame  period,  which  latter  phe- 
nomenon muft  have  been  obferved  on  the  oppofite  continent, 
in  Denmark,  France,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Netherlands, 
if  it  had  occurred. 

Forest  Trees,  in  Gardening , is  a common  name  for  all 
fuch  trees  as  are  grown  in  large  woods  and  forefts,  either  for 
the  purpofe  of  timber,  or  other  ufes.  Moft  of  the  de- 
ciduous trees  are  of  this  kind,  and  the  term  may  be  applied 
■with  propriety  to  many  ©f  the  evergreen  forts,  as  they  are 
frequently  introduced  into  large  foreft  plantations.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  thefe  trees ; but  thofe  chiefly 
raifea  as  timber  are  oak,  afh,  elm,  beech,  chefnut,  maple, 
birch,  lime,  alder,  poplar,  larch,  fir,  pine,  See. 

The  methods  of  railing  foreft-trees  are  different  accord- 
ing to  the  feveral  kinds,  but  principally  by  feeds,  layers, 
and  cuttings,  as  fhewn  under  their  different  heads. 

In  the  raifing  of  plantations  of  foreft-trees,  either  by  lowing 
the  feeds  of  them,  or  fetting  the  young  plants  after  they 
have  attained  fome  growth,  care  fhould  conftantly  be  taken 
to  adapt  the  forts  of  the  trees  as  much  as  poflible  totheftate 
and  nature  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  to  the  fituation  and  ex- 
pofure  of  the  land.  In  this  way  they  fucceed  with  much 
greater  certainty  and  fuccefs. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  oak,  elm,  maple, 
birch,  &c.  fucceed  belt  on  fuch  foils  as  are  of  the  more  deep 


and  heavy  kinds;  while  the  afh,  beech,  chefnut,  larch,  fir, 
pine,  &c.  thrive  the  moft  pevfedlly  in  fuch  foils  as  are  of 
the  more  light,  dry,  and  friable  defcriptior.s  ; and  the  alder, 
poplar,  willow,  See.  where  the  moifture  is  more  coniiderable. 

The  proper  management  of  foreft-trees  is  a matter  which 
requires  much  care  and  attention.  They  demand,  in  both 
thinning  out  and  pruning  their  branches,  the  greateft  nicety 
and  attention  to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  cafes. 
Where  the  climate  is  fevere,  and  the  expofure  confiderable, 
much  lefs  thinning  and  pruning  will  be  requiiite  than  under 
the  contrary  circumftances.  And  in  the  latter  operation, 
the  nature  and  habits  of  growth  of  the  trees  are  likevvife 
to  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  well  confidered,  before 
the  work  is  begun.  In  the  bulinefs  of  thinning  out  foreft- 
trees,  where  the  fituations  are  bleak  and  expofed,  great  re* 
gard  muft  alfo  be  had  to  the  prefervation  of  fuch  forts  of 
them,  efpecially  near  the  outiides,  as  are  the  moft  fuited  to 
the  nurfir.gand  fheltering  of  the  others.  Scarcely  any  thin- 
ning at  all  will  be  required  in  the  more  outward  circles  of 
foreft-woods  in  fuch  fituations.  And  in  all  cafes  the  work 
of  thinning  fhould  be  performed  in  a gradual  manner,  fo  as 
not  to  eaufe  too  great  a cold  and  expofure  at  once  to  the 
trees. 

Evergreen  and  refinous  trees  in  general  Hand  in  need  of 
much  lefs  pruning  than  fueh  as  are  of  the  deciduous  kind  ; 
indeed,  till  lately  they  have  fcarcely  been  attempted  to  be 
pruned  at  all ; and  how  far  the  pruning  fyftem  which  has 
recently  been  introduced,  with  refpedl  to  them,  may  be  be- 
neficial, is  yet  to  be  decided  by  therefults  of  further  trials. 
It  has  obvioufly  one  great  difadvantage,  which  is  that  of 
rendering  the  trees  much  lefs  ornamental.  It  muft  be  a 
very  confiderable  increafe  in  the  growth  of  the  timber  of 
fuch  trees  that  can  compcnfate  for  fuch  a deficiency  in 
their  ornamental  appearance. 

The  great  objerit  of  pruning  foreft-trees  is  that  of  aug- 
menting the  growth  of  the  wood  or  timber,  by  preventing 
their  fap-juice  from  being  too  greatly  expended  on  the 
boughs  or  branches.  But  as  it  is  neceffary  to  the  healthy 
growth  and  increafe  of  fuch  trees  that  they  fhould  poffefs  a 
fufficient  number  of  fuch  branches,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 
that  the  work  of  pruning  may  be  carried  too  far,  except 
this  point  be  properly  regarded  in  the  execution  of  it. 
Proper  pruning  only  requires  that  fuch  branches  fhould  be 
removed  as  are  fuperfiuous  and  unneceffary  to  the  perfect 
timber  growth  of  the  trees.  Where  length  of  bole  is 
wanted,  the  lower  boughs  fhould  chiefly  be  trimmed  off, 
thinning  out  at  the  fame  time  a few  in  different  parts  of  the 
head,  which  are  placed  in  the  moft  irregular  or  improper 
manner.  But  in  cafes  where  the  trees  have  been  drawn  up 
to  a fufficient  length  in  the  boles,  the  more  irregular  boughs 
of  their  heads  need  only  be  gradually  thinned  out,  fo  as  to 
promote  their  full  growth  and  increafe  in  wood.  The 
branches  fhould  in  all  cafes  be  cut  off  as  clofely  and  evenly 
as  poffible  to  the  trees,  and,  to  prevent  the  larger  ones  from 
fplitting  and  doing  injury  in  that  way,  they  fhould  be 
cut  on  the  under  as  well  as  upper  fide  at  the  time  they 
are  removed  or  taken  off  from  the  trees. 

By  due  attention  in  the  pruning  of  trees,  efpecially  when 
taken  while  they  are  young,  their  regular  and  ftraight 
growths  may  be  greatly  diredled  and  promoted.  See  Prun- 
ing Timber  Trees. 

All  forts  of  foreft-trees  fhould  be  well  fecured  from  be- 
ing cropped  while  young  by  cattle,  as,  whenever  a branch 
or  flioot  is  taken  off  by  them,  the  tree  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  wholly  deftroyed.  It  is  the  heft  method  to  remove 
fuch  injured  (hoq.ts  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  cutting  them 
away  clofe  to  the  bodies  of  the  trees. 

Beech,  and  ionje  of  the  foft  wooded  trees,  bear  pruning 
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vrorfe  than  other  forts,  which  fhould  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
workman  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  bufinefs. 

The  moil  proper  feafon  for  pruning  young  trees  of  the 
foreft  kind  is  from  February  to  the  end  of  the  following 
mouth,  but  they  are  often  improperly  pruned  at  other  pe- 
riods. And  it  fhould  be  performed  every  fecond  or  third 
year,  according  to  the  extent  of  growth,  and  the  fort  of 
tree. 

The  growth  of  foreft  trees  is  extremely  different  accord- 
ing to  the  kind,  foil,  climate,  expofure,  and  various  other 
eircumftanees  ; but,  in  general,  it  may  be  from  one  inch  to 
two  inches  in  thicknefs  in  the  boles,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year.  And  it  is  found  that  the  large  and  fmall  trees  increafe 
in  this  refpedt  pretty  much  in  the  fame  proportion  where 
they  are  in  equally  thriving  conditions.  Mortimer  long 
fnice,  however,  found  that  the  ftate  and  quality  of  the  foil 
had  much  influence  in  this  bufinefs  ; and  after  dating  the 
common  increafe  in  the  oak  to  be  about  one  inch  and  a quar- 
ter i'n  the  body  in  the  year,  aflerts  that  a large  oak,  which 
grew  in  one  of  his  own  ploughed  fields,  where  the  earth 
was  tilled  and  manured  eveiy  year,  and  that  had  often  cattle 
lying  under  it,  that  dunged  about  its  roots,  grew  annually 
no  lefs  than  four  inches  in  thicknefs.  This  is  confidered  as  a 
great  proof  of  the  advantage  of  digging  about  the  roots  of 
foreft- trees  and  dunging  them  ; and  is  fuggefted  as  a practi- 
cal me  thod  of  increafing  their  growth  in  many  cafes.  The  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  weeds  which  rife  about  foreft-trees  is  like- 
wife  another  method  which  is  propofed  for  increafing  their 
growth.  The  fhrubby  underwood  in  forefts  and  coppices  is, 
however,  confidered  as  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  trees  which  they  contain.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  warmth  cauled  by  the  clofenefs  of  fuch 
woods  may,  in  fonre  meafure,  contribute  to  the  effedt.  See 
Plantation,  and  Planting. 

When  foreft-trees  are  tranfplanted,  it  fhould  be  done 
while  they  are  very  young,  as  only  of  a few  years  growth, 
tlie  ground  having  been  previoufly  well  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  them.  The  oak,  and  other  tap-rooted 
trees  fhould  perhaps  feldom,  if  ever,  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  intended  to  ftand  for  timber,  as  by  fuch 
means  thefe  roots  are  deftroyed,  and  confequently  the  natu- 
ral habit  of  growth  in  them  changed.  See  Transplant- 
i N G Timber-trees. 

FORE-STAFF,  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea,  for  taking 
the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies. 

The  fore-ftaff,  called  alfo  crofs-ftafF,  takes  its  denomina- 
tion hence,  that  the  obferver,  in  ufing  it,  turns  his  face 
towards  the  objedt,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  back-ftaff, 
where  he  turns  his  back  to  the  objedl. 

The  fore,  or  crofs-ftafF,  reprefented  in  Plate  I.  Navig. 
Jig  7.  eonfifts  of  a ftraight  fquare  ftaff,  A B,  graduated 
like  a line  of  tangents,  and  four  croffes  or  vanes,  F F,  E E, 
DD,  C C,  which  Aide  thereon.  The  firft  and  fhorteft  of 
thele  vanes,  F F,  is  called  the  ten-crofs,  or  vane,  and  be- 
longs to  that  fide  of  the  inftrument  whereon  the  divifions 
begin  at  three  degrees  and  end  at  ten.  The  next  longer 
vane,  EE,  is  called  the  thirty-crofs,  belonging  to  that  fide 
of  the  ftaff  wherein  the  divifions  begin  at  ten  degrees,  and 
end  at  thirty,  called  the  thirty-fcale.  The  next  vane,  D D, 
is  called  the  fixty-crofs,  and  belongs  to  the  fide  where  .the 
divifions  begin  at  twenty  degrees,  and  end  at  fixty.  The  laft 
and  longeft,  C C,  called  the  nincty-crofs,  belongs  to  the 
fide  whereon  the  divifions  begin  at  thirty  degrees  and  end  at 
ninety. 

Fpre-staff,  ufe  of  the.  The  great  ufe  of  this  inftru- 
ment  is  to  take  the  height  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  or  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  ftars ; and  the  ten,  thirty,  fixty,  or  ninety 
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croffes,  ate  to  be  ufed  according  as  the  altitude  is  greater 
or  leffer  ; that  is,  if  the  altitude  be  lefs  thnn  ten  degrees, 
the  ten-crofs  is  to  berufed  ; if  above  ten,  but  lefs  than  thirty, 
the  thirty-crofs  is  to  be  ufed,  &c. 

Note,  For  altitudes  greater  than  thirty  degrees,  this  in- 
ftrument  is  not  fo  convenient  as  a quadrant  or  femi-circle. 

Fore-staff,  to  olferve  an  altitude  by  the.  Apply  the 
flat  end  of  the  ftaff  to  your  eye,  and  look  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  crofs  for  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  ftar,  and  at  the 
If.wer  end  for  the  horizon.  If  you  fee  the  Iky,  inilea.d  of 
the  horizon,  Aide  the  crofs  a little  nearer  the  eye  ; and  if 
yon  fee  the  fea,  inllcad  of  the  horizon,  Aide  the  crofs  far- 
ther from  the  eye  : and  thus  continue  moving,  till  you  fee 
exadlly  the  fun  or  ftar’s  centre  by  the,  top  of  the  crofs,  and 
the  horizon  by  the  bottom  thereof. 

Then  the  degrees  and  minutes,  cut  by  the  inner  edge  of 
the  crofs  upon  the  Hide  of  the  ftaff,  peculiar  to  the  crofs  you 
ufe,  give  the  altitude  of  the  fun  or  ftar. 

’ If  it  be  the  meridian  altitude  you  want,  continue  your 
obfervatioit  as  long  as  you  find  the  altitude  increafe,  ftill 
moving  the  crofs  nearer  to  the  eye. 

By  fubtradting  the  meridian  altitude  thus  found,  from 
ninety  degrees,  you  will  have  the  zenith  diftance. 

To  work  accurately,  an  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the 
height  of  the  eye  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  viz.  for 
one  Englilh  foot,  1 minute  ; for  five  feet,  zh,  ; for 
ten  feet,  3^  ; for  twenty  feet,  5 ; for  forty  feet,  7,  &c. 

Thefe  minutes,  fubtradied  from  the  altitude  obferved,  and 
added  to  the  zenith  diftance  obferved,  give  the  true  altitude, 
and  zenith  diftances. 

Fore-staff.  To  olferve  the  di fiance  of  two  flats,  or  the 
moon's  dijlance  from  a Jlar , by  the  fore-Jlaff.  Apply  the  in- 
ftrument  to  the  eye,  and  looking  to  both  ends  of  the  crofs, 
move  it  nearer  or  farther  from  the  eye,  till  you  fee  the  twi» 
ftars  ; the  one  on  the  one  end,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
end  of  the  crofs  ; then  the  degrees  and  minutes  cut  by  the 
crofs  on  the  lide  proper  to  the  vane  in  ufe,  give  the  ftar’s 
diftance. 

FORESTAGE,  Forestagium,  in  our  Ancient  Ctf- 
toms,  an  obfolete  duty  or  fervice,  paid  by  the  forefter  t* 
the  king.  In  Brittany,  Lobineau  obferves,  the  office  of 
forefters  was  held  by  gentlemen  of  the  firil  rank,  who  for 
their  foreftage  were  obliged  to  furnifli  the  lord,  when  he 
kept  open  houfe,  with  cups  and  fpoons. 

Fore  stage  alfo  feems  to  have  been  ufed  for  a duty  pay- 
able to  the  king’s  forefters.  “ Ei  fint  quieti  de  thelonio,  et 
paffagio,  et  de  foreftagio,  & c.”  Chart.  Edw.  I. 

It  may  likewife  be  taken  for  a right  to  ufe  the  foreft, 
or  a taking  of  reafouable  eltovers. 

FORESTAL,  or  Forstal,  in  Oomefday  wrote  Fs- 
rijlel,  is  an  intercepting  in  the  highway  ; or  Hopping, or 
even  infulting  a pafl’enger  therein. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Saxon  fore,  before,  and  flu!, 
ftation.  In  the  laws  of  Flenry  I.  the  fenfe  of  the  word  is 
thus  explained  : “ forettal  eft,  li  quis  ex  tranfverfo  incurrat, 
vel  in  viam  expetiet,  et  affaliet  inimicurn  fuum.” 

FOREST  A LEER,  a perfon  who  buys  up  or  forcftalls 
; the  market  of  any  articles  of  prime  necefiity  ; and  wha 
procures  them  on  their  way,  or  in  the  road  to  it. 

• FORESTALLING,  the  practice  of  buying  up  or 
bargaining  largely  for  fuch  articles  as  are  of  the  firft  ne- 
ceffity,  as  grain,  fat  cattle,  flieep,  &c  in  the  way  or  paffagir 
before  they  reach  the  markets  01  fairs  where  they  are  to  be 
fold,  with  the  view  of  enhancing  their  prices,  in  order  la 
re-fell  them  in  the  fame  places  to  a higher  profit.  Alio  the 
intercepting  or  procuring  them  as  they  coiTie  from  beyond 
the  feas  or  othsnvife,  towards  any  city,  port,  haven,  or  creek 
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•f  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  ftated  by  Fleta  that  it  figni- 
lies  “ obftructionem  vise  vel  impedimentum  tranfitus,  et 
fugae  averiorum.” 

It  is  a mifchievous  pra&ice  which  has  long  too  much 
prevailed,  and  which  feems  at  prefent  far  from  being  on  the 
decline  near  large  towns  where  the  confumption  is  great.  It 
Ihould  be  guarded  againft  as  much  as  poffible  by  a more  full 
and  complete  enforcement  of  the  laws  againft  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edw.  VI.  cap.  14.  it  is  ena&ed 
that  any  buying  or  contracting  for  merchandize,  victuals,  or 
other  things  whatfoever,  in  the  way,  coming  by  land  or 
water,  to  any  fair  or  market,  or  to  any  port,  &c.  to  be 
fold  , or  cauftng  the  fame  to  lie  bought ; or  diffuading  people 
by  word,  letter,  or  mefiage,  or  othervvife,  from  bringing 
fuch  things  to  market ; or  perfuading  them  to  enhance  the 
price  after  they  are  brought,  thither,  is  fortftalling  : and 
the  party  guilty  of  any  offence  of  foreftalling,  &c.  upon 
conviftion  at  the  quarter  fefftons  by  two  witneffes,  on  bill, 
information,  prefentment,  &c.  fhall  for  the  firlt  offence  lofe 
the  goods  fo  bought,  or  the  value  of  them,  and  fuffer  two 
months  impjdfonment  : for  the  fecond  offence,  tie  fhall  for- 
feit double  the  value,  and  be  imprifoned  fix.  months  ; and 
for  the  third  offence,  he  fhall  lofe  all  his  goods,  be  fet  up  in 
the  pillory,  and  be  imprifoned  at  the  king’s  pleafure. 

Several  other  ftatutes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
againft  the  offences  of  foreftalling,  engroffing,  and  regrating, 
all  of  which,  from  they  & 6 Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  above  cited, 
downwards,  and  all  aCts  for  enforcing  the  fame,  are  re- 
pealed by  flat.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  from  the  preamble  of 
which  we  learn  that  the  remedy  was  found  worfe  than  the 
difeafe.  But  thefe  offences  againft  public  trade  are  highly 
criminal  at  common  law  ( 1 Hawk.  P.  C.  234);  and  are  pu- 
nifhable  by  diferetionary  fine  and  impritonment.  (Id. 
235.)  Indeed,  fo  jealous  is  the  common  lav/  of  practices  of 
this  nature,  which  are  a general  inconvenience  and  prejudice 
to  the  people,  and  peculiarly  opprefiive  to  thofe  of  the 
poorer  clafs,  that  it  will  not  fuffer  corn  to  be  fold  in  the 
fheaf  before  it  is  thrafhed  ; for  by  fuch  fale  the  market  is  in 
effeCI  foreftalled.  3 Inft.  197.  H.  P.  C.  152. 

Forestalling  is  particularly  ufed  in  Crompton,  for 
flopping  a deer  broken  out  of  the  foreft,  and  preventing  it's 
returning  home  again  ; cr,  a lying  between  him  and  the 
foreft  in  the  way  he  is  to  return. 

FORESTEAD,  in  Mining,  fignifies  a fmall  and  in- 
ferior fort  of  lead  ore,  obtained  by  huddling  the  old  hillocks 
or  refufe  of  former  ore-dreffing  ; it  is  inferior  to  fmytham , 
which  fee. 

FORESTER,  afworn  officer  of  the  foreft,  appointed  by 
the  king’s  letters  patent  to  walk  the  foreft,  and  watch  the 
vert  and  venifon  ; as  alfo  to  attach  and  prefect  all  trefpaffes 
againft  both,  within  his  bailiwick  or  walk,  to  the  foreft- 
courts,  to  be  punifhed  according  to  their  offences.  He  is 
alfo  to  take  care  of  the  lawing  of  dogs. 

Though  the  letters  patent  of  a forefter  be  ordinarily 
only  granted  quamdiu  bene  fe  gejferit  ; yet  they  are  granted 
to  fome  and  their  heirs,  who  are  hereby  called  forefters  in 
fee.  4.  Inft.  293.  But  though  this  office  is  a fee  fimple, 
it  cannot  be  granted  or  affigned  over  without  the  king’s 
licence.  4 Inft.  3 16. 

A “ riding  forefter”  is  to  lead  the  king  in  his  hunting 
(i  Jones  277).  Although  every  lord  of  parliament,  fent 
for  by  the  king,  may,  both  in  coming  and  returning,  kill 
a deer  or  two  in  the  king’s  foreft  or  chace  through  which 
he  paffes ; yet  it  muft  not  be  done  privily,  without  the 
view  of  the  forefter,  if  prefent ; or,  if  abfent,  by  cauftng  one 
to  blow  a horn  ; becaufe  otherwife  he  may  be  a trefpaffer, 
and  feem  to  fteal  the  deer.  Chart.  Foreft.  c.  11.  4 Inft.  308. 


If  any  forefter  find  any  perfon  hunting  without  warranS 
he  is  to  arreft  his  body,  and  carry  him  to  prifon,  from 
whence  he  fhall  not  be  delivered  without  fpecial  warrant 
from  the  king,  or  his  jultices  of  the  foreft,  &c.  But  by 
flat.  1 Ed.  III.  c.  8.  perfons  are  bailable,  if  not  taken  in 
the  manour,  as  with  a bow  ready  to  fhoot,  carrying  away 
deer  killed,  or  fineared  with  blood  : though  if  one  be  not 
thus  taken,  he  may  be  attached  by  bis  goods.  4 Inft.  289. 
A forefter  fhall  not  be  queftioned  for  killing  a trefpaffer, 
who  (after  the  peace  cried  to  him)  will  not  yield  himfelf ; 
fo  as  it  be  not  done  out  of  fome  former  malice.  Stat.  21 
Ed.  I.  ft.  1.  But  if  trefpaffers  in.  a foreft,  & c.  kill  a man 
who  oppofes  them,  although  they  bore  no  malice  to  the 
perfon  killed,  it  is  murder  ; becaufe  they  were  upon  an  un- 
lawful ad,  and  therefore  malice  is  implied.  Rol.  Abr.  548. 
And  if  murder  be  committed  by  fuch  trefpaffers,  all  are 
principals.  Kel.  87. 

Sir  William  Temple  relates,  that  the  Franks  having  fub- 
dued  all  Gaul,  their  princes  reduced  Flanders  into  a kind 
of  government,  and  gave  the  quality  of  forefter,  with  part- 
of  the  province,  to  the  braveft  of  their  captains. 

This  quality  of  lord  forefter  held  till  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, or,  according  to  others,  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in 
whofe  time  Flanders  being  ereded  into  a county,  the  title  of 
forefter  was  changed  into  that  of  count. 

FORESTUS,  Petrus,  or  Peter  Van  Foreest,  in 
Biography,  was  born  at  Alcmaer  in  1522.  He  was  fent  by 
his  father  to  Louvain,  in  order  to  ftudy  with  a view  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  law  ; which,  however,  he  foon  changed, 
on  account  of  his  Itrong  inclination  to  the  profeffion  of 
medicine.  This  fcience  he  cultivated  in  the  univerfities  of 
Bologna,  Padua,  and  Rome  ; at  the  former  of  which  he 
graduated,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  complete  his  itudies 
at  Paris.  He  fettled,  at  the  requeft  of  his  friends,  in  his 
native  town ; but  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  removed  to 
Delft,  in  confequence  of  a petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  which  was  at  that  time  ravaged  by  a fatal 
contagious  epidemic.  Foreeft  obeyed  the  call  of  humanity, 
notwithftanding  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  neceffarily 
expofed.  But  he  not  only  preferved  his  own  health,  but 
was  extremely  fuccefsful  in  his  adminiftration  of  remedies 
to  others  ; infomuch  that  the  town  of  Delft  regarded 
him  as  their  preferver,  and  retained  him  in  the  capacity  of 
phyfician,  with  a confiderable  penfion,  for  nearly  thirty 
years ; after  which  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  to  give 
the  firft  lectures  on  medicine,  at  the  opening  of  the  uni- 
verfity  in  1575.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Delft,  and 
refided  there  about  ten  years  more,  when  his  attachment 
to  his  native  city  impelled  him  to  vifit  Alcmaer,  where 
he  terminated  his  life  in  1597,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

Foreftus,  (for  by  his  Latin  name  he  is  belt  known,)  was 
one  of  the  moft  expert  phyficians  of  his  time  : he  was 
extremely  induftrious,  and  his  principal  views  were  direded 
to  the  obfervation  of  difeafes,  in  which  he  manifefted,  in 
numerous  inftances,  a confiderable  degree  of  penetration 
and  judgment.  Haller,  indeed,  has  thrown  out  fome 
fufpicions  againft  the  hiftories  of  difeafe  which  he  has 
detailed ; and  apprehends  that  he  was  occafionally  more 
anxious  to  prove  the  juftnefs  of  his  prognoftics,  and  the 
felicity  of  his  cures,  than  to  relate  a true  account  of  the 
fymptoms  : but  Boerhaave  has  praifed  him  highly  for  the 
care  and  attention  which  he  has  evinced  in  the  coiledion 
of  fo  large  a number  of  hiftories  of  difeafe.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  titles  of  his  works.  1.  “ Obfervationum  et 
Curationum  Medicinalium  five  Medicinae  Theoricae  et 
Pradicae,  libri  28.”  Francofurti,  1602,  two  vols.  in  folio. 
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2.  A third  volume  of  the  fame  work  in  1604.;  and  3.  A 
fourth  volume,  confiding  of  the  30th,  31ft,  and  32d  books 
in  1607.  4.  In  1610  a fifth  volume  was  printed,  under  the 

title  of  “ Obfervationum  et  Curationum  Chirurgicarum, 
libri  quinque.  Accefferunt  de  incerto  ac  fallaci  Urinarum 
judicio  adverfus  Uromentas  et  Urofcopos,  libri  tres in 
which  the  fallacy  and  abfurdity  of  the  pretenfions  of  the 
nrofcopirts  are  clearly  pointed  out.  5.  A lixth  and  laft 
volume  of  thefe  treatifes  was  publifhed  at  Frankfoit,  in 
161  r,  with  the  title  of  “ Obfervationum  et  Curationum 
Chirurgicarum,  libri  qnatuor  pofterius,”  folio.  All 
thefe  books  of  obfervations  were  printed  feparately  at 
Leyden,  between  the  years  1589  and  1610,  in  8vo.  The 
three  books  relative  to  the  urine,  in  1583.  Complete 
collections  of  the  works  of  Foredus  have  been  fubfequently 
publifhed  at  various  times  and  places. 

FORE-THIGH,  a term  denoting  the  arm  in  the  horfe 
and  foma  other  animals.  It  is  a point  not  much  attended 
to  in  neat  cattle-dock. 

FORE-TOP  of  a Ship.  See  Top. 

Fore-top-A/^  is  half  the  length  of  the  fore-mad, and  the 
fore-top-galiant-mad  half  the  length  of  the  fore-top-mad. 
See  Top -mafl,  Mast,  and  Ship. 

FORE-TOOTH.  Striking  out  the  fore  tooth  is  a 
mayhem. 

FORE-YARD.  See  Yard. 

FOREZ,  in  Geography,  a country  of  France,  fo  called 
before  the  revolution  : it  was  a large  and  fertile  valley  in- 
terfered with  fmall  rivers,  which  run  into  the  Loire.  1 he 
principal  towns  were  Montbrifon  and  Roanne.  The  foil 
is  fertile,  but  the  air  is  not  deemed  wholefome;  it  produces 
corn,  hemp,  excellent  wine,  chefnuts,  and  other  fruits. 
In  feveral  places  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  medicinal 
fprings. 

FORFANG.  See  Forefang. 

FORFAR,  in  Geography , a royal  burgh  of  confiderable 
antiquity,  and  the  county  town  of  Angus,  or  Forfarihire,  is 
fituated  13  miles  N.  of  Dundee.  At  what  time  it  was  credit- 
ed into  a royal  burgh  is  uncertain  ; a writ  of  novodamus, 
however,  confirming  its  privileges  as  fuch,  with  parlia- 
mentary ratification,  dated  1669,  is  dill  in  poffeffion  of 
the  corporation.  By  virtue  of  this  it  is  governed  by  a 
provod,  two  bailiffs,  and  nineteen  counfellors,  eledted  an- 
nually; and  conjointly  with  Perth,  Dundee,  St.  Andrew’s, 

- and  Cupar-fife,  fends  one  member  to  the  Britifli  fenate.  The 
flreets  are  irregular,  though  they  contain  many  well-built 
and  handfome  houfes.  The  church,  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious druftnre,  dands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  feflions-houfe,  lately  re-built,  has  a neat  front  towards 
the  market-place  : the  lower  part  is  appropriated  for  pri- 
foners,  and  the  upper  condds  of  a fpacious  fet  of  apart- 
ments for  the  tranfadtion  of  municipal  bufinefs,  public 
meetings,  and  amufements  ; an!  here  the  dieriff  holds  his 
courts.  The  population  of  the  to\^n  is  about  four  thou- 
fand  ; but  it  appears  by  the  returns  made  to  government  in 
iScii,  the  number  of  houfes  in  the  parifh  amounted  to 
726,  and  inhabitants  to  5165;  the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  of  fail-cloth,  canvas,  Ofna- 
burghs  for  fheeting,  and  other  kinds  of  coarfe  linen-cloth, 
which  find  a market  by  the  neighbouring  fea-port  of 
Dundee,  on  the  river  Tay.  In  the  vicinity  of  Forfar  are 
feveral  lakes,  or  lochs,  as  they  are  here  termed,  viz. 
Redenet,  Fithie,  and  Forfar.  On  the  banks  of  the  lird 
are  the  remains  of  a priory,  dependent  formerly  on  the 
monaltery  of  Jedburgh.  The  fecond  is  about  a mile  in 
circumference,  and  the  prefent  proprietor  has  lately  eredted 


on  its  margin  an  elegant  boudoir,  or  fummer-houe.  In  the 
loch  of  Forfar  was  formerly  an  Hand,  on  which  dood  a 
cadle,  the  refidence  of  Malcolm  Canmore ; at  which  time 
it  formed  alio  a place  of  religious  retirement  for  queen 
Margaret  ; but  by  the  draining  occafioned  by  digging  for 
peat,  this  is  now  united  to  the  land.  From  this  lake  Hues 
the  rivulet,  called  Dean,  which  falls  into  the  river  Ifla,  in 
its  progrefs  through  Strathmore  to  the  Tay. 

FORFARSHIRE.  See  Angus-shire. 

FORFEITURE  originally  fignifies  a tranfgreffion  or 
offence  againd  fome  penal  law. 

Forfeiture  is  defined  by  judge  Blackdone  to  be  a punilh- 
ment  annexed  by  law  to  fome  illegal  add,  or  negligence  in 
the  owner  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  whereby 
he  lofes  all  his  intered  therein,  and  they  go  to  the  party 
injured,  as  a recompence  for  the  wrong  which  either  he 
alone,  or  the  public  together  with  himfelf,  hath  ful- 
tained. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  bafe  Latin  forisfaBura ; 
whence  forfaitura,  and  forfaiBura,  and  the  French  for* 
fait.  ForisfaBura  comes  of  forisfc.cere,  which,  according 
to  Ifidore,  fignifies  to  hurt,  or  offend,  facere  contra  rationem  ; 
and  which  is  not  improperly  derived  of  foris,  out,  and 
facere,  to  do ; q.  d.  an  adtion  out  of  rule,  or  contrary  to 
the  rules. 

But  with  us,  it  is  now  more  frequently  ufed  for  the  efFedt 
of  fuch  trangreflion,  or  the  loling  fome  right,  privilege, 
edate,  honour,  office,  or  effedfs,  in  confequence  thereof, 
than  for  the  tranfgreffion  itfelf : as  forfeiture  of  efcheats, 
forfeiture  of  goods,  &c.  A fee  becomes  vacant  by  the 
forfeiture  or  rebellion  of  the  vaffal. 

Goods  forfeited,  and  goods  condfcated,  differ : thofe 
which  have  a known  owner,  who  has  committed  fome 
offence,  whereby  he  lofes  his  goods,  are  faid  to  be  forfeited  : 
thofe  which  an  offender  difavows,  as  not  his  own,  and 
which  are  not  claimed  by  any  other,  are  faid  to  be  confif- 
cated  ; flat.  25  Edw.  III.  Add,  that  forfeiture,  or  forfeit, 
is  more  general  ; and  confifcation  more  particular,  being 
principally  ufed  for  fuch  as  forfeit  only  to  the  king’s  ex- 
chequer. 

Forfeiture,  full,  plena  forisfaBura,  galled  alfo  plena 
vita,  is  a forfeiture  of  life  and  member,  and  all  elfe  that  a 
man  lias. 

This  obtains  in  criminal  cafes,  as  where  a perfon  is 
attainted  of  treafon,  felony,  &c.  There  is  alfo  a forfeiture 
of  lands,  See.  in  civil  cafes.  There  are  various  degrees  and 
various  means,  whereby  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, may  be  forfeited.  1.  By  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  : 
of  thefe,  the  principal  offences  that  induce  a forfeiture  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  crown,  are  treafon,  felony, 
mifprifion  of  treafon,  praemunire,  drawing  a weapon  on  a 
judge,  or  ftriking  any  one  in  the  prefence  of  the  king's 
principal  courts  of  juftice,  and  popiffi  recufancy,  or  non- 
obfervance  of  certain  laws  enabled  in  reftraint  of  papills. 

Forfeiture  in  criminal  cafes  is  two-fold:  viz.  of  real 
and  perfonal  ellates.  1.  As  to  real  ellates  ; by  attainder  in 
high  treafon  a man  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands  and 
tenements  of  inheritance,  whether  fee-firapte,  or  fee-tail, 
and  all  his  rights  of  entry  to  lands  and  tenements,  which  he 
had  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed,  or  at  any  time 
afterwards  to  be  for  ever  veiled  in  the  crown  ; and  alfo  all 
the  profits  of  all  lands  and  tenements  which  he  had  hi  his 
own  right  for  life  or  years,  fo  long  as  fuch  intereft  (hall 
fubfift.  (Co.  Litt.  392.  3 Inft.  19.  1 Hal.  P.  C.  240. 
2 Hawk.  P.  C.  448.  Stat.  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13).  This 
forfeiture  relates  backwards  to  the  time  ef  the  treafon 
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committed  ; fo  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  fales  and  in- 
cumbrances (jlnft.  2 1 1.) ; but  not  thofe  before  the  faft: 
and,  therefore,  a wife’s  jointure  is  not  forfeitable  for  the 
treafon  of  her  hufband,  becauie  it  was  fettled  upon  her 
previous  to  the  treafon  committed.  But  her  dower  is 
forfeited  by  the  exprefs  proviiion  of  flatute  5 and  6 
Edw.  VI.  c.  1 I.  And  yet  the  hufband  fhall  be  tenant  by 
the  enrtefy  of  tlie  wife’s  lands,  if  the  wife  be  attainted  of 
tre  fon  (1  Hal.  P.  C.  359.)  : for  that  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  flatute.  But,  though  after  attainder,  the  forfeiture 
relates  back  to  the  time  of  the  treafon  committed,  yet  it 
does  not  take  effeft  uulefs  an  attainder  be  had,  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  fruits  ; and,  therefore,  if  a traitor  dies 
before  judgment  pronounced,  or  is  killed  in  open  rebellion, 
or  is  hanged  by  martial  law  ; it  works  no  forfeiture  of  bis 
lands,  for  he  never  was  attainted  of  treafon  (Co.  Litt. 
13.)  But  if  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench  (the 
fupreme  coroner  of  all  England)  in  perfon  upon  the  view 
of  the  body  of  one  killed  in  open  rebellion,  records  it,  and 
returns  the  record  into  his  own  court,  both  lands  and  goods 
fhall  be  forfeited.  (4  Rep.  57.) 

Forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements  to  the  crown  for 
treafon  is  by  no  means  derived  from  the  feodal  policy,  but 
was  antecedent  to  the  eflablifhment  of  that  fyftem  in  this 
ifland  ; being  tranfmitted  from  our  Saxon  anceflors,  (LI. 
xVelfr.  c.  4.  Canut.  c.54.);  and  forming  a part  of  the  an- 
cient Scandinavian  conftitution,  (Sticrnh.  de  jure  Goth. 
1.  ii.  c.  6.  1.  iii.  c.  3.)  But  in  certain  treafons  relating  to  the 
coin,  it  is  provided  by  fome  of  the  modern  ftatutes  (5  Eliz. 
e.  ii.  j8  Eliz.  c.  t.)  which  conflitute  the  offence,  that  it 
fhall  w ork  no  forfeiture  of  lands,  fave  only  for  the  life  of  the 
offender  ; and  by  all,  that  it  fhall  not  deprive  the  wife  of 
her  dower,  (flat.  8 and  9 W.  III.  c.  26.  1 5 and  16  Geo.  II. 
c.  28.)  Arid  in  order  to  abolifh  fuch  hereditary  punifhment 
entirely,  it  was  enafted  by  flatute  7 Ann.  c.  21.  that,  after 
the  decease  of  the  late  pretender,  no  attainder  for  trealon 
fhould  extend  to  the  diiinheriting  of  any  heir,  or  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  traitor  himfelf.  By 
this  aft,  the  law  of  forfeiture  for  high  treafon  would  by  this 
time  have  been  at  an  end,  if  a fubfequent  flatute  had  not 
intervened  to  give  them  a longer  duration.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain this  part  of  hiflory,  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  union,  the  ciime  of  treafon  in  Scotland 
was,  by  the  Scotch  laws,  in  many  refpefts  different  from 
that  of  treafon  in  England  ; and  particularly  in  its  confe- 
quence  of  forfeiture  of  entailed  eilates,  which  was  more 
peculiarly  Englifh  ; yet  it  feemed  neceffary,  that  a crime, 
io  nearly  affefting  government,  fhould,  both  in  its  effence 
and  ccnfequences,  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdoms.  In  new-modelling  thefe 
laws,  the  Scotch  nation  and  the  Englifh  houfe  of  commons 
struggled  hard,  partly  to  maintain,  and  partly  to  acquire, 
a total  immunity  from  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood  ; 
which  the  houfe  of  lords  as  firmly  -refilled.  At  length  a 
compromife  was  agreed  to,  which  is  eflablifhed  by  this 
flatute,  viz.  that  the  fame  crimes,  and  no  other,  fhould  be 
treafon  in  Scotland,  that  are  fo  in  England  ; and  that  the 
Englifh  forfeitures  and  corruption  of  blood  fhould  take 
place  in  Scotland,  till  the  death  of  the  then  pretender ; 
and  then  ceafe  through  the  whole  of  Great  Britain ; 
<Bu  rnet’s  Hifl.  A.  D.  1709)  : the  lords  artfully  propofing 
this  femporary  claufe,  in  hopes,  as  it  is  faid,  that  the  pru- 
dence of  fucceeding  parliaments  would  make  it  perpetual. 
(Foil.  250.)  This  has  partly  been  done  by  the  ilatute 
17  Geo,  II.  c.  39,  (made  in  the  year  preceding  the  late 
rebellion,)  the  operation  of  thefe  indemnifying  claufes 
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being  thereby  flill  farther  fufpended,  till  the  death  of  the- 
fons  of  the  pretender. 

In  petit  treafon,  mifprifion  of  treafon,  and  felony,  the 
offender  alfo  forfeits  his  chattel  interefts  abfolutely,  and  the 
profits  of  all  eilates  of  freehold  during  life  ; and,  after  his 
death,  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  fee-fimple,  (hut  not 
thofe  in  tail,')  to  the  crown,  for  a very  fhort  period  of  time  ; 
for  the  king  fhall  have  them  for  a year  and  a day,  and  may 
commit  therein  what  wafle  he  pleafes  ; which  is  called  the 
king’s  “ year,  day,  and  wafle.”  (2  Infl.  37.)  Formerly 
the  king  had  only  a liberty  of  committing  wafle  on  the 
lands  of  felons,  by  pulling  down  their  houfes,  extirpating 
their  gardens,  ploughing  their  meadows,  and  cutting  down 
their  woods,  .And  a punifhment  of  a fimilar  fpirit  appears 
to  have  obtained  in  the  oriental  countries,  from  the  decrees 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus,  in  the  books  of  Daniel 
(ch.  iii.  v.  29.)  and  Ezra  (ch.  vi.  v.  11.);  which,  belides 
the  pain  of  death  iaflifted  on  the  delinquents  there  fpeci- 
fied,  ordain,  “ that  their  houfes  ffiall  be  made  a dung-bill.” 
But  as  this  tended  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public, 
it  was  agreed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  in  this  kingdom, 
that  the  king  fhould  have  the  profits  of  the  land  for  one 
year  and  a day,  in  lieu  of  the  deftruftion  he  was  otherwife 
at  liberty  to  commit  ; (Mirr.  c.  4.  § 16.  Flet.  1.  i.  c.  28.)  ; 
and  therefore  Magna  Carta  provides,  (9  Hen.  III.  c.  22.), 
that  the  king  {hall  only  hold  fuch  lands  fora  year  and  a day, 
and  then  reftore  them  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ; without  any 
mention  made  of  wafle.  But  the  flatute  17  Edw.  II. 
“ de  pnerogaliva  regis,”  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  the  king 
fhall  have  his  year,  day,  and  wafle;  and  not  the  year  and 
day  injlead  of  wafle  ; which  fir  Edward  Coke,  (and  the 
author  of  the  “ Mirror”  before  him,)  very  juflly  look  upon 
as  an  encroachment,  though  a very  ancient  one,  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  (Mirr.  c.  5.  § 2.  2 Infl.  37.)  This  year, 
day,  and  wafle,  are  now  ufually  compounded  for;  but 
otherwife  they  regularly  belong  to  the  crown  ; and,  after  their 
expiration,  the  land  would  naturally  have  defeended  to  the 
heir,  (as  in  gavel-kind  tenure  it  flill  does,)  if  its  feodal 
quality  did  not  intercept  fuch  defeent,  and  give  it  by  way 
of  efeheat  to  the  lord.  Thefe  forfeitures  for  felony  do  alfo 
arife  only  upon  attainder;  and  therefore  a “ felo  de  fe” 
forfeits  no  lands  of  inheritance  or  freehold,  for  he  never  is 
attainted  as  a felon,  (3  Infl.  55.)  They  likewife  relate  back 
to  the  time  of  the  offence  committed,  as  well  as  forfeitures 
for  treafon  ; To  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  charges  and  con- 
veyances. As  a part  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  eilates,  we 
might  here  mention  the  forfeiture  of  the  profits  of  lands 
during  life  ; which  extends  to  two  other  inflances  belides 
thofe  already  fpoken  of,  the  flriking  in  Weflminfler  hall, 
or  drawing  a weapon  upon  a judge  then  fitting  in  the  king’s 
courts  of.  juftice,  (3  Infl.  141.)  And  it  feems  that  the 
fame  forfeiture  is  incurred  by  refeuing  a prifoner  in  or  before 
any  of  the  courts  there,  committed  by  the  judges.  (C10. 
Jac.  56 7.) 

2.  The  forfeiture  of  “ goods  and  chattels”  accrues  in 
every  one  of  the  higher  kinds  of  offence  ; in  high  treafon 
and  mifprifion  thereof,  petit  treafon,  felonies  ol  all  forts, 
whether  they  be  clergyable  or  not,  felf-murder  or  felony 
de  fe , petty  larciny,  Handing  mute,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned offences  of  flriking,  &c.  in  Weflminfter  hall.  In 
flight  alfo,  on  an  accufatioa  of  treafon,  felony,  or  even 
petit  larciny,  whether  the  party  be  found  guilty  or  ac- 
quitted, if  the  jury  find  the  flight,  the  party  fhall  forfeit  his 
goods  and  chattels.  But  tile  jury  very  feldom  find  the 
flight  (Staundf.  P.  C.  183  h.)  forfeiture  being  looked  upon, 
fiace  the  vail  increafe  of'  perfoual  property  of  late  years, 
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as  too  large  a penalty  for  an  offence,  to  which  a man  is 
prompted  by  the  natural  love  of  liberty. 

Between  the  forfeiture  of  lands,  and  that  of  good's  and 
chattels,  there  are  fome  remarkable  differences,  i.  Lands 
are  forfeited  upon  attainder , and  not  before ; goods  and 
chattels  are  forefeited  by  conviction.  2.  In  outlawries  for 
treafon  or  felony,  lands  are  forfeited  only  by  the  judgment ; 
but  the  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  a man’s  being 
firit  put  in  the  exigent,  without  Haying  till  he  is  quint o 
cxaBus , or  finally  outlawed  ; for  the  fecreting  himfelf  fo 
long  from  jnflice,  is  conftrued  a flight  in  law.  (3  In  ft.  232.) 
3.  The  forfeiture  of  lands  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the 
fact  committed,  fo  as  to  avoid  all  fubfequent  fales  and  in- 
cumbrances ; but  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  has 
110  relation  backwards  ; fo  that  thofe  only  which  a man  has 
at  the  time  of  conviction  fhall  be  forfeited.  Therefore  a 
traitor  or  felon  may  bond  fde  fell  any  of  his  chattels,  real 
or  pe-rfonal,  for  the  fuitenanceof  himfelf  and  family  between 
the  fact  and  conviction  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  454-);  for  perfonal 
property  is  of  fo  fluctuating  a nature,  that  it  paffes  through 
many  hands  in  a ihort  time  ; and  no  longer  could  be  fafe, 
if  he  were  liable  to  return  the  goods  which  he  had  fairly 
bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior  vendors  had  committed 
a treafon  or  felony.  Yet  if  they  be  collufively,  and  not 
bond  fide,  parted  with,  merely  to  defraud  the  crown,  the 
law  (and  particularly  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  5.)  will  reach 
them  ; for  they  are  all  the  while  truly  and  fubdantially  the 
goods  of  the  offender  ; and  as  he,  if  acquitted,  might 
recover  them  himielf,  as  not  parted  with  for  a good  con- 
fideration  ; fo  in  cafe  he  happens  to  be  convicted,  the 
law  will  recover  them  for  the  king. 

Lands  which  a perfon  hath  in  trull,  or  goods  and  chattels 
in  right  of  another,  or  to  another’s  ufe,  &c.  will  not  be 
liable  to  forfeiture.  Though  leafes  for  years,  in  a man’s 
own,  or  his  wife’s  right,  eftates  in  jointenancy,  &c.  and 
all  datutes,  bonds,  and  debts  due  thereby,  and  upon  con- 
tracts, &c.  fnail  be  forfeited.  (Co.  Litt.  42.  15 1.  Staundf. 
188) 

3.  There  is  a forfeiture- by  alienation,  (which  fee,)  con- 
trary to  law,  which  may  be  in  mortmain  (fee  Mortmain)  ; 
to  an  alien,  not  only  on  account  of  his  incapacity  to  hold 
the  lands  fo  alienated  ; which  occaiions  him  to  be  paffed  by  in 
deicents  ot  land,  but  likevvile  on  account  of  his  prefumption 
in  attempting,  by  an  aft  of  his  own,  to  acquire  any  real  pro- 
perty, (fee  Alien);  and  by  particular  tenants,  when  the 
alienations  are  greater  than  the  law  entitles  them  to  make, 
and  dived  the  remainder  or  reverfion  ; in  which  cafe  they 
become  forfeitures  to  him  whofe  right  is  hereby  injured  ; 
there  is  alfo  an  alienation  by  difcl aimer,  which  fee. 
4.  By  non-prefentation  to  a benefice,  when  the  forfeiture  is 
denominated  a lapfe,  which  fee.  5.  By  fimony,  which  fee. 
6.  By  breach  or  non-performance  of  conditions,  annexed  to 
edates,  either  expreffed  or  legally  implied.  (See  Condi- 
tion.) 7.  By  waj 7e,  which  fee.  8.  By  breach  of  copy- 
hold  cudoms.  (See  Copyhold.)  9.  By  bankruptcy,  which 
fee.  There  are  alfo  various  other-  forfeitures,  befides  thofe 
already  recited,  that  are  infiifted,  by  fpecial  datutes,  for 
particular  crimes  and  rnTdemegnors  ; fome  of  which  are 
mala  in  fe,  or  offences  againdthe  divine  law,  either  natural 
or  revealed  ; but  by  far  the  greated  part  are  mala  prohilita, 
or  Inch  as  derive  their  guilt  merely  from  their  prohibition 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  ; fueh  as  the  forfeiture  of  _ or.  per 
month  by  the  dat.  5 Eliz.  cap.  4.  for  excrciling  a trade 
without  having  ferved  feven  years  apprenticefliip  to  it ; and 
the  forfeiture  of  id.  by  9 Ann.  cap.  23.  for  printing  an 
almanack  without  a damp.  Thus  alio  artificers,  going  out 
of  the  kingdom  and  teaching  their  trade  to  foreigners,  aVe 


liable  to  forfeit  their  lands,  8tc.  by  dat.  5 Geo.  I.  c.  27, 
(See  Makutactures.)  In  all  cafes  where  a penalty  or 
forfeiture  is  given  by  datute,  without  faying  to  whom  it 
fhai!  be,  or  a limitation  for  a recompence  for  the  wrong  to 
the  party,  it  belongs  to  the  king.  (Stra.  50.  828.  2 Vent. 
267.)  And  fuch  forfeitures  fhall  be  cor.drued  favourably. 
(Covvp.  5 85.  8.)  Blackd.  Com.  vol,  ii.  p.267,  &c.  420, 
&c.  vol.  iv.  p.  370,  &C.416.  &c. 

Goods  or  lands  of  one  arreded  for  felony  fhall  not  be 
feized  before  he  is  convift  or  attaint  of  the  felony,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  double  value.  (Stat.  1 R.  III.  c.  3.)  Goods 
of  a felon.  See.  cannot  be  feized  before  they  are  forfeited  ; 
though  they  may  be  inventoried,  and  a charge  made  thereof 
before  indiftment.  (Wood’s  Ind.  659.)  When  goods  of 
a felon  are  pawned  before  he  is  attainted,  the  king  fhall  not 
have  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  till  the  money  is  paid  to 
him  to  whom  they  were  pawned.  3 Ind.  17.  2 Nelf.  Abr. . 
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The  true  reafon  of  any  forfeiture,  for  crimes,  fays  judge 
Blackdone,  is  this  : that  all  property  is  derived  from  fo- 
ciety,  being  one  of  thofe  civil  rights  which  are  conferred- 
upon  individuals,  in  exchange  for  that  degree  of  natural 
freedom,  which  every  man  mud  facridce  when  he  enters 
into  focial  communities  ; if,  therefore,  a member  of  any 
national  community  violates  the  fundamental  contraft  of' 
his  affociation,  by  tranfgreffing  the  municipal  law,  he 
forfeits  his  right  to  fuch  privileges  as  he  claims  by  that  con- 
traft ; and  the  date  may  very  judly  refume  that  portion  of 
property,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  the  laws  have  before 
afiigned  him.  Hence,  in  every  offence  of  an  atrocious 
kind,  the  laws  of  England  have  exafted  a total  confifcation 
of  the  moveable  or  perfonal  edate  ; and  in  many  cafes  a 
perpetual,  in  others  only  a temporary  lofs  of  the  offender’s 
immoveables  or  landed  property  ; and  have  veded  them  both 
in  the  king,  who  is  the  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  offended, . 
being  the  one  vilible  magidrate  in  whom  the  majedy  of  the 
public  refides.  Blackd.  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

Forfeiture  of  marriage,  forisfactura  mariUigii,  a writ 
which  formerly  layagaind  him,  who,  holding  by  knight’s 
fervice,  and  being  under  age,  and  unmarried,  refufed  her 
whom  the  lord  offered  him,  without  his  difparagement, 
and  married  another.  F.  N.  B.  141.  Reg.  Orig.  163. 

FORFEX,  in  Surgery,  a pair  of  iciffars  wherewith- 
things  may  be  cut. 

The  word  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  pincers,  nippers,  or 
pliers  ; and  is  often  confounded  with  forceps.  Blanchard, . 
and  after  him  Quincy,  deferibes  a forfex  as  an  indrument- 
for  drawing  teeth. 

FORFICULA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  coleop- 
tera  order,  in  the  Linnaean  fyilem,  didinguifhed  by  the 
following  effential  characters  : antennae  fetaceous ; feelers  un- 
equal and  filiform  ; wing-cafes  about  half  the  length  of  the 
abdomen;  wings  folded  up  under  the  wing-cafes';  tail 
armed  with  forceps.’  This  is  the-  eaiwig  of  Engliflp. 
w iters. 

The  forficulae  can  fcarcety  be  confidered  with  propriety 
as  appertaining  to  the  coleopterous  tribes  of  infefts  ; and 
later  writers  leem  fo  well  affured  of  this,  that  few  continue 
in  this  refpeft  to  follow  the  example  of  Linnaeus.  Fa- 
bricius,  with  more  coniidency,  has  placed  them  in  his  clafs 
ulonata,  together  with  the  blattce,  the  mantes,  phafi?ue, 
and  other  analogous  families ; and  hence  we  may  conceive, 
had  Fabricius  been  himfelf  difpofed  to  adopt  the  fyilem 
propofed-  by  Linnaeus,  he  would  have-  placed  the  fordculas 
in  the  bemiptera  indead  of  eoleeptera-  order.  There  are 
dill  objections  to  this,  and  we  cannot  avoid  approving,  in 
preference  to  either,  the  fuggedion  of  Latrcille,  that  they. 
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conftitute  an  intermediate  order  between  the  coleoptera  and 
hemiptera.  La  Marck  had  previoufly  conftituted  a new 
otder  for  the  reception  of  the  forficulae,  blattae,  and  other 
infefts  of  the  fame  natural  tribe,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
orthoptera ; yet  he  does  not  place  it  between  the  two  or- 
ders before  mentioned  : it  Hands  in  his  arrangement  between 
the  coleoptera  and  neuroptera. 

The  two  fexes  of  the  forficulae  differ  a little  in  general 
form,  and  alfo  in  the  fhape  and  bulk  of  the  abdomen,  as 
well  as  the  forceps  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
female  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fuperior  fize  of  the  abdomen. 
The-  eggs  are  large,  white,  and  glofiy  ; and  the  larvas, 
when  hatched,  confiderable  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  egg  from  whence  they  are  excluded.  Few  of  the  in- 
feft  tribe  evince  more  attention  to  their  young  than  the 
females  of'  the  forficuke.  In  the  firlt  inftance,  they  are 
particularly  careful  to  depofit  their  eggs  in  places  of  fe- 
curity,  and  are  often  feen  fitting  on  them  for  hours  to- 
gether ; and  they  are  alfo  known  to  regard  the  infant  brood 
with  tendernefs,  the  young  remaining  in  fociety  with  the 
parent  forne  time  after  being  produced  from  the  egg.  The 
forficulte  live  in  moift  places,  among  plants,  or  under  rotten 
wood  and  Hones  ; and  are  injurious  in  particular  to  the 
kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  as  the  ravages  of  the  more  fre- 
quent fpecies,  the  common  earwig,  fufficicntly  atteft. 

Species. 

Herculean  a.  Forceps  elongated,  in  the  middle  befet 
with  a Angle  tooth,  black;  legs  rufous.  Fabr.  Suppl. 

The  largeft  of  this  genus.  The  head  is  black  ; antennae 
ferruginous ; thorax  flat,  fmooth,  and  black  ; wing  cafes 
fhort,  deep  black,  and  without  fpots ; body  deep  black  ; 
forceps  nearly  the  length  of  the  body.  This  fpecies  in- 
habits the  ifland  of  St.  Helena. 

' Ruficollis.  Black  ; thorax  and  wing-cafes  in  the  difc, 
with  the  legs  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

A fpecies  of  large  fize,  found  in  Africa.  The  head  is 
black;  antennas  teftaceous,  and  confiding  of  eleven  joints ; 
abdomen  black  ; forceps  curved,  black,  and  armed  with  a 
Angle  tooth  at  the  bafe.  , 

Gigantea.  Pale,  variegated  above  with  black;  tail 
bidentated  ; forceps  advanced  and  armed  with  a fingle  tooth. 
Fabr.  Forjicula  Mine  ala,  Herbft.  Gigantic  earwig,  Do- 
nov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  is  rare  in  Britain  ; its 
magnitude  double  that  of  the  common  kind. 

Auricularia.  Wing-cafes  white  at  the  tip  ; forceps 
curved,  and  denticulated  at  the  bafe ; antennae  of  fourteen 
joints.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.,  &c.  Forjicula  major,  Degeer. 
Scarabaus  fulrufus,  cauda  furcata.  Lifter.  V ermis  auri- 

cularius,  Frifch.  Earwig,  Donov.  Brit.  Inf. 

Very  common  in  wet  places  throughout  Europe;  infefts 
fruit-trees  and  flowers,  and  is  laid  to  creep  into  the  ears  of 
fuch  as  lleep  in  the  open  air ; whence  the  name  of  earwig, 
«r  ear- piercer. 

An  nulata.  Black;  extreme  joint  but  one  of  the  an- 
tennae, with  the  legs  white.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies.  The  antennae  contain  thirteen  joints, 
and  are  black,  except  the  firft  joint,  and  the  laft  joint  but 
one  ; legs  pale ; thighs  with  a brown  annulation.  It  in- 
habits South  American  iflands. 

Bipun  c?ATA.  Black  ; hind'part  of  the  head,  with  the 
legs  rufous  ; wing-cafes  with  a white  fpot.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Italy.  The  antennae  contain  only  eleven 
joints. 

Bicuttata.  Black  ; wing-cafes  with  a yellow  fpot; 
forceps  incurved,  denticulated  in  the  middle.  Fabr. 


A fpecies  of  moderate  fize,  found  in  Hungary. 

Fulvipes.  Black;  mouth,  fides  of  the  abdomen,  and 
legs  white.  Fabr.  " 

Large  ; the  antennae  pale,  and  containing  eleven  joints  ; 
the  forceps  large,  and  denticulated  within.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  Cayenne. 

Aleipes.  Black;  thorax  behind;  bafe  of  the  wing- 
cafes,  wings,  and  legs  white.  Fabr. 

About  the  middle  fize,  and  inhabits  the  South  American, 
iflands. 

Mi  nok.  Wing-cafes  teftaceous,  and  immaculate;  an- 
tennae of  ten  joints.  Linn. 

A native  of  Europe,  and  is  efteemed  a rare  fpecies.  The 
antennas  are  whitilh  at  the  tip. 

Pygm/ea.  Black;  thorax  fquare,  with  pale  margin; 
antennae  and  legs  teftaceous.  Fabr. 

Infefts  plants  in  Guinea.  A fmall  fpecies. 

Flexuosa.  Forceps  flexuous  ; wing-cafes  with  yellow 
dots.  Ffcbr. 

Native  of  Cayenne.  The  body  is  brown,  and  the  for- 
ceps ferruginous  at  the  bafe. 

Dentata.  Antennae  of  ten  joints  ; body  brown;  edges 
of  the  thorax  and  legs  pale  ; forceps  toothed  at  the  bafe. 
Fabr.  ( 

Inhabits  Madeira.  The  abdomen  is  brown,  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  armed  with  four  teeth  ; forceps  large, 
curved,  and  black. 

Erythkocephala.  Black;  head  and  tail  ferruginous ; 
fpots  on  the  abdomen,  and  legs  yellowifh.  Fabr. 

A fpecies  of  moderate  fize,  and  inhabits  South  American 
iflands. 

Elongata.  Dufky;  piargin  of  the  thorax,  wing- 
cafes,  and  legs  pale  ; forceps  with  a fingle  tooth  at  the  bafe, 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  fame  iflands  as  the  laft,  and  refembles  it  in  fize. 

Moiuo.  Deep  black;  antennae  with  a white  band, 
Fabr. 

A large  fpecies,  found  in  Otaheite.  The  antennae  con- 
fill  of  eighteen  joints  of  a black  colour,  except  the  firft, 
fourth,  and  fifteenth  articulations,  which  are  white ; the 
wings  are  hyaline,  with  the  tip  black  ; and  the  legs  ferru- 
ginous at  the  end. 

Parallella.  Black;  edges  of  the  thorax,  wing* 
jeafes,  and  legs  pale  ; forceps  ftraight  and  unarmed.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Madeira. 

Flavipennis-  Black;  wing-cafes  yellowifli,  with  a 
black  future.  Fabr. 

About  the  middle  fize,  and  inhabits  Senegal.  The  head 
is  obfeure  rufous,  with  a black  frontal  fpot ; thorax  mar- 
gined and  blackilh  ; body  black  ; legs  yellow. 

Pallipes.  Forceps  long,  with  a fingle  tooth;  body 
black  ; legs  white.  Fabr. 

A large  fpecies.  The  antennae  pale  ; wings  white,  with 
a brown  line  at  the  tip  ; forceps  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdo- 
men, ferruginous,  and  tipped  with  black. 

Livida.  Livid;  very  minute;  forceps  very  minutely 
denticulated.  Linn. 

Native  of  Europe. 

Forficula  Marina,  the  fea  earwig,  a name  given  by 
authors  to  an  ir.feft  frequently  found  about  the  fea-fhores, 
and  having  fome  fort  of  external  refemblance  to  the  common 
earwig.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  earwig,  and  is  of 
a mixed  colour,  of  a deep  black  and  a filvery  white.  The 
fhoulders  are  fomewhat  gibbofe,  the  eyes  Handing  clofe  to 
one  another  on  the  fummit  of  the  head  ; the  antennse  are 
long  and  very  flender.  It  has  eight  pair  of  legs  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  eight  pair  more  at  the  hin- 
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dsv  part,  and  there  are  three  or  four  bnftles  at  the  tail. 
It  moves  about  very  fwiftly,  and  lives  on  rocks  and  among 
Hones. 

FORGAVEL,  Forgabulum,  in  Antiquity , a fmall 
referved  rent  in  money,  or  quit-rents. 

FORGE,  properly  fpeaking,  is  any  kind  of  furnace, 
the  heat  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  aftion  of  bellows. 
The  term,  however,  is  now  more  particularly  applied  to 
the  common  Imith’s  forge,  and  to  the  forge  ufed  for  the 
manufa&ure  of  bar  iron.  For  a defcription  of  the  latter, 
fee  Iron. 

A peculiar  fpecies  of  forge  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  (hear  Heel ; for  an  account  of  wliicii,  fee  Steel. 
The  common  fmith’s  forge  requires  bellows  of  different 
kinds  and  fizes,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

The  double  bellows  are  chiefly  ufed  for  the  working  of 
iron,  and  Angle  ones  for  fteel.  The  double  bellows  are  apt 
to  blow  fome  time  after  the  workman  takes  out  one  of  his 
irons;  and  as  in  working  fteel,  the  heat  is  lefs  than  that 
employed  for  iron,  the  rod  of  fteel,  if  left  in  the  lire, 
would  be  often  liable  to  be  burned,  as  the  workmen  term  it. 
The  Angle  bellows  are,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  this 
work,  becaufe  the  blaft  does  not  continue  afLer  the  work- 
man leaves  the  bellows. 

The  fire-place  is  generally  a flat  hearth,  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  blaft,  on  which  the  fuel  is  placed,  which  mollly 
coniifts  of  the  coaks  of  pit-coal.  In  fmithery,  however, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  working  of  fteel,  the  coal 
fhould  be  carefully  fele&ed,  as  free  from  pyrites  as  poffible, 
as  the  fulphur  of  that  fubftance  is  found  to  be  very  injurious 
to  the  metal.  In  all  cafes  where  welding  is  required,  the 
fulphur  totally  prevents  the  adhefton.  If  pyrites  fhould  by 
accident  get  into  the  fire,  the  beft  means  to  get  rid  of  it  is 
to  throw  a quantity  of  iron-filings  into  the  Are,  which  im- 
mediately takes  up  the  fulphur. 

After  the  coaks  have  been  ufed  for  fome  time,  the  pieces 
become  exceedingly  fmall,  and  are  fo  light  as  to  be  blown 
away  by  the  bellows,  l’eparating  the  fuel  from  the  iron. 
This  inconvenience  is  removed  by  taking  aw'ay  thefe  fmall 
particles  from  time  to  time.  It,  however,  may  be  much 
eaAer  removed  by  a contrivance  which  is  not  in  general  ufe. 
This  is  effected  by  making  the  bed  of  the  hearth  a grate, 
about  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the  blaft.  The  fmall 
dull,  palling  through  the  grate  upon  an  inclined  plane,  is 
carried  away,  leaving  nothing  on  the  hearth  but  the  proper 
fuel. 

In  moft  of  thefe  forges,  particularly  where  great  heat  is 
reouired,  the  nozel  of  the  bellows  is  not  prefented  to  the 
fire.  A thick  iron  tube  is  placed  between  the  bellows  and 
the  Are,  called  the  tuiron.  It  is  funnel-fhaped  at  the  end 
next  the  bellows,  for  the  reception  of  the  nozel  of  the  bel- 
lows; and  has  a cylindric  hole,  from  about  the  middle  to 
the  oppofite  end,  a little  lefs  than  the  aperture  at  the  nozel 
of  the  bellows. 

Before  means  were  contrived  of  preventing  the  tuiron 
from  being  railed  above  a certain  temperature,  it  was  very 
fpeedily  worn  out  by  the  heat  and  the  oxydation  of  the 
iron.  This  evil  has  been  removed  by  the  invention  of  what 
is  now  called  the  water-tuiron.  It  confifts  of  fomething 
like  the  common  tuiron,  having  a crooked  tube  puffing 
through  the  body  of  it.  One  end  of  the  tube,  at  fome  clif - 
tance  from  the  tuiron,  is  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  a tub, 
filled  with  water;  the  other  end  coming  from  the  tuiron 
paffes  over  the  top  of  the  tub  : fo  that  the  cold  water  has 
conftant  accefs  to  the  body  of  the  tuiron,  which  the  heat  of 
the  fire  raifes  into  vapour.  This  vapour  paffes  up  the  other 
tube,  which  condeniing,  is  difeharged  into  the  tub.  Bv 
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this  menns,  it  U evident  that  the  tuiron  can  never  much  ex- 
ceed the  heat  of  boiling  water.  This  contrivance  prevents 
a much  greater  evil  than  the  deftrudlion  of  the  tuiron.  The 
©xyd  of  iron,  which  is  conftantly  formed  from  the  heated 
iron,  combining  with  the  earthy  matter  of  the  coal,  forms 
a very  fufible  fcoria,  which,  if  the  tuiron  were  not  kept 
cool,  would  be  apt  to  adhere  to  it,  and  flop  up  its  aper- 
ture. This  fcoria  may  be  eafily  difeharged  through  the 
grate  of  the  hearth,  which  would  at  any  rate  be  an  interrup- 
tion to  the  blaft. 

The  large  quantity  of  oxygen  conftantly  blown  into  tile 
fire,  upon  the  iron,  at  lo  high  a temperature,  caufes  a very 
rapid  oxydation  of  the  metal.  This  oxyd  has  fome  ten- 
dency to  vitrification,  and  aonfequently  to  prevent  the  iron, 
in  fomemeafure,  from  the  future  attacks  of  oxygen.  Since, 
however,  filex  forms  a very  fufible  vitreous  compound 'with 
the  oxyd  of  iron,  the  fmith  is  in  the  habit  of  ufing  the 
powder  of  any  Ifone  of  a fandy  nature.  When  the  iron 
becomes  nearly  of  a welding  heat,  he  takes  it  out  to  immerfe 
it  in  the  powdered  fand.  A thin  fluid  fubftance  is  imme- 
diately feen  to  flow  over  the  heated  furface,  which  defends  the 
metal  from  the  oxygen.  In  the  welding  of  one  piece  of 
iron  to  another,  the  ufe  of  fand  is  highly  important,  and 
more  particularly  in  welding  fteel  to  iron.  When  the  two 
furfaces  are  brought  together,  the  oxyd  of  iron,  with  the 
hint,  is  removc«d  by  reafon  of  its  great  fluidity.  If,  however, 
the  oxyd  were  not  rendered  thus  fluid,  it  would  remain  and 
prevent  the  adhefion  of  the  furfaces. 

Lead  is  found  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  fmith’s  fire  ; it 
combines  with  fomething  on  the  furface  of  the  iron,  which 
makes  it  unfit  for  welding.  Its  prefence  is  eafily  known,  as 
the  iron  affefted  with  it  makes  a brown  mark  upon  the 
anvil.  The  ftrongeft  heat  of  a forge  is  at  about  two  inches 
from,  and  a little  above  the  aperture  of  the  tuiron. 

A forge  is  alfo  ufed  by  braziers,  copper- fmiths,  and  in 
the  plated  manufaftories.  This  confifts  of  a hearth  like  the 
fmith’s  forge,  and  a pair  of  bellows.  The  fuel  is  moflly  coak, 
but  fometimes  for  particular  purpofes  charcoal.  It  is  ufed 
for  annealing  their  metal  previous  to  working  it,  and  alfo 
for  foldering. 

The  forge  fire  is  not  well  calculated  for  the  fufion  of 
metals,  fince  the  fide  of  the  crucible  neNt  the  blaft  is  liable 
to  be  cooled,  which  generally  caufes  it  to  break.  The  port- 
able blaft  furnace  is  however  better  adapted  than  the  com- 
mon forge,  as  the  air  is  introduced  at  bottom,  like  the  com- 
mon airfurnace.  See  Furnace. 

Forging  confifts  in  changing  the  form  of  fuch  malleable 
metals  as  may  have  been  heated  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fire 
of  the  forge,  by  means  of  the  hammer  and  other  iuftru- 
ments  ufed  in  fmithery. 

Several  of  thefe  proceffes  are  carried  an  bv  maehineiy 
vvorked  by  water  or  fteam.  In  the  manufafture  of  bat- 
iron,  very  large  maffes  of  this  metal,  called  blooms,  are 
drawn  into  bars  by  an  immenfe  hammer,  worked  by  a water 
wheel,  or  the  fteam-engine.  See  Iron. 

The  forging  of  fcytlies  isallo  performed  by  fimilarpower, 
which  by  the  workmen  is  called  lkelping.  See  Scythe. 

Forging,  however,  more  properly  belongs  to  the  forming 
of  various  utenfils  from  iron,  and  other  malleable  metals. 

The  anvil,  on  which  the  metal  is  laid,  confifts  of  a large 
mafs  of  wrought  iron,  faced  with  hardened  fteel,  and 
ground  fmooth  on  the  furface.  The  kammers  are  of  the 
lame  materials,  and  are  of  different  lize  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  work.  If  the  work  is  heavy,  belides  the  perfon 
who  holds  the  fubftance  to  be  hammered,  a fecond,  and 
fometimes  a third  and  fourth  perfon  ftrike  in  turns  at  the 
heated  body.  If  the  body  requires  to  be  made  round,  in- 
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ftruments  called  /wages  are  employed.  They  Confift  of  two 
maffes  of  iron  faced  with  ft  eel,  and  hardened,  one  lying 
upon  the  anvil,  or  faftened  into  a groove  in  the  anvil,  and 
the  other  held  in  the  hand,  by  n eans  of  a piece  of  hazel 
flick  twilled  round  it.  In  the  faces  of  each  of  thefe  lvvages  a 
proper  iized  groove  is  made,  which,  forfwaging  round  bodies* 
as  a fegment  of  a cylinder.  The  body  to  be  fwaged  being  laid 
upon  the  lower  one,  the  upper  fwage  is  placed  upon  it,  on 
which  a perfon  ftiikes  with  a large  hammer,  while  the  body 
to  be  made  cylindrical  is  turned  round.  A variety  of  other 
inllrumentr.  are  ufed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  Iron  admits  of  being  forged  with  greater  facility 
than  fteel,  as  it  is  much  fofter,  and  c an  he  heated  to  a much 
greater  heat,  which  (till  makes  it  fofter.  Indeed  iron  is 
generally  heated  to  a welding  heat,  in  order  that  its  parts, 
which  are  frequently  loofe  and  unconnected,  may  be  made 
found . 

Copper  may  be  forged  into  any  fhape,  but  will  not  bear 
more  than  a red  heat,  and  of  courfe  requires  to  be  heated 
often.  The  bottoms  of  large  boilers  are  frequently  made  by 
a large  forge  hammer  worked  by  machinery.  The  bolts  of 
copper  ufed  for  Ihips,  and  other  purpofes,  are  moflly  made 
by  the  hammer.  Silver,  gold,  and  platina  will  alio  admit 
of  forging  into  any  form.  Of  the  former  metal,  fiiver 
knivrs  are  made  very  neatly  by  the  hammer.  The  heat  at 
which  it  is  worked  fhonld  be  barely  that  of  ignition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  alloys  of  the  malleable  metals, 
although  very  malleable  when  cold,  will  not  bear  the  ham- 
mer when  heated. 

Forge  is  alfo  ufed  fora  large  furnace,  wherein  iron  ore, 
taken  out  of  the  mine,  is  melted  down. 

But  this  is  not  fo  properly  called  a forge  as  a furnace  ; 
which  fee. 

Forge  is  more  properly  ufed  for  another  kind  of  furnace 
wherein  the  iron  ore,  melted  down  and  feparated  in  a former 
furnace,  and  there  call  into  fovvs  and  pigs,  is  heated ; 
and  fufed  over  again,  and  beaten  afterwards  with  large 
hammers,  and  thus  rendered  more  foft,  pure,  duflile,  and 
lit  for  ufe. 

Of  thefe  forges  there  are  two  kinds,  which  the  iron  fuc- 
cefftvely  paffes  through,  before  it  comes  to  the  fmith. 

The  firft  is  called  the  finery,  where  the  pigs  are  worked 
into  gre-fs  iron,  and  prepared  for  the  fecond,  which  is 
called  the  chafery,  where  it  is  farther  wrought  into  bars  fit 
for  ufe. 

Forg e-77u7Zt.  See  Mill. 

Forge-i  olant,  ox  Flying  forge,  means  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  feveral  implements  and  materials-,  necelfary  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  a fmith’s  forge,  within  a cart  or  wag- 
gon, as  may  qualify  it  to  accompany  an  army  during  a cam- 
paign, with  the  fame  facility  as  the  feveral  carriages  apper- 
taining to  the  train  of  artillery. 

It  will  be  immediately  underftood,  that  much  contri- 
vance, and  great  attention  to  regularity,  are  needful  to  ac- 
eomplifh  and  preferve  fo  effer.tial  a purpofe  ; the  more  fo,  as 
the  whole  weight  of  the  forge  and  its  (applies  of  fuel,  ike., 
fliould  not  exceed  half  a ton  when  conveyed  in  a cart  ; uor 
a whole  ton  when  carried  in  a waggon.  The  belt  mode  is  to 
place  the  anvils  and  their  blocks  in  fuch  a pofition  as  to  ba- 
lance well,  but  to  be  eafily  lifted  in  and  out.  For  minor 
purpofes  two  or  three  fmall  anvils  may  be  attached  tempo- 
rarily to  the  hinder  tranfom  of  the  cart-body.  There 
Ihould  be  a water  trough,  a furnace,  and  a pair  of  bellows, 
all  within  a frame  of  iron  plate,  properly  rivetted  and  clofed 
with  hard  folder,  fo  as  to  be  firm,  and  to  prevent  latent 
fparks  from  fetting  fire  to  the  machine,  or  to  its  contents. 
The  tail-board  Ihould  let  down  to  a level  w t'l  the  bottom 
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of  the  cart,  and  be  fufpended  in  that  direction  by  ftrong 
fegments  of  iron  ; fo  as  to  be  well  fixed,  a id  to  refill  pref- 
fure  either  upwards  or  downwards;  the  fides  around  the 
furnace  and  bellows  ought  to  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments for  the  reception  of  fuel,  (generally  charcoal,)  fuf- 
ficient  forinmediate  fervice,  and  for  the  affortment  of  nails, 
ferews,  clouts,  iwivels,  pins,  nuts,  liorfe  faces  and  nails, 
bridle  chains,  buckles,  &c.,  in  fmall  quantities,  fo  that  any 
thing  wanting  immediate  repair  may  be  fitted  without  the 
fmaiieft  delay. 

Every  forge  Ihould  carry  implements  fufficient  to  employ 
forty  men  ; of  whom  two  fliould  be  fire-men,  fix  lledge-men, 
ten  light  hammer-men,  two  ferew  and  nut-men,  and  the 
refidue,  file-men,  or  workers  on  cold  metal.  If  the  appa- 
ratus be  carried  in  a waggon  that  can  contain  two  double 
forges,  or  furnaces,  double  the  number  of  men  may  be  em- 
ployed ; fmall  anvils,  in  either  cafe,  as  alfo  vices,  being 
made  to  ferew,  or  to  hook,  on  to  the  ends  of  the  feveral 
projecting  tranfoms,  and  even  to  the  naves  of  the  wheels, 
of  which  the  iron  tires  become  ufefnl  for  light  hammer 
work.  The  total  weight  of  a forge-waggon,  exclufive  of 
its  contents,  fhonld  never  exceed  1 5 cwt.  In  our  arfenals 
they  are  made  even  lighter,  their  average  being  13  cwt. 

2 qrs.  14  lbs.  Being  rated  with  what  are  Called  “Park 
carriages,”  it  is  neceffary  they  (horrid  conform  as  nearly  as 
may  be  prafticable  with  others  of  their  clafs,  and  be  drawn 
by  the  number  of  horfes,  8c c.  ufually  employed  for  light 
machines. 

Forge  for  red-hot  halls,  is  a place  where  the  balls  are 
made  red-hot  before  they  are  fired  off:  it  is  eonftructed 
about  five  or  fix  feet  below  the  furfaee  of  the  ground,  of 
ftrong  brick-work,  and  an  iron  grate,  upon  which  the  balls 
are  laid  with  a large  fire  under  them. 

FORGER  of  fa  fe  deeds,  iignifies  either  him  that  fraudu- 
lently makes  and  publifhes  falfe  writings,  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  man’s  right,  or  elfe  the  writ  that  lies  againit  him 
who  commits  this  offence. 

Fitz.  Nat.  Br.  fob  6j.  B.  fays,  that  a writ  of  deceit  lies 
againit  him  who  commits  this  offence  ; and  the  penalty  of 
it  is  declared  in  the  flat.  5 Eliz.  cap.  14. 

FORGERY,  in  Law,  may  be  defined  (at  common  law) 
the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a writing  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  man’s  right  ; and  it  is  an  offence  which 
was  punifhed  by  the  civil  law  with  deportation  or  banifh- 
ment,  and  fometimes  with  death  : and  by  the  common  law 
the  offender  may  ftiffer  fine,  irnprifoment,  and  pillory. 
Alfo,  by  a variety  of  ftatutes,  a more  fevere  punifhment  is 
infiifted  on  the  offender  in  many  particular  cafes,  which  are- 
fo  multiplied  of  late  as  almott  to  become  general.  The 
principal  inftances  are  as  follow  : 

By  ftatrute  5 Eliz.  c.  14.  to  forge  or  make,  or  know- 
ingly to  publifh  or  give  in  evidence,  any  forged  deed,  court 
roll,  or  will,  with  intent  to  affeft  the  right  of  real  pro- 
perty, either  freehold  or  copyhold,  is  punifhed  by  a for- 
feiture to  the  party  grieved  of  double  cods  and  damages; 
by  Handing  in  the  pillory,  and  having  both  his  ears  cut  off, 
and  his  noftrils  flit,  and  feared;  by  forfeiture  to  the  crow* 
of  his  lands,  and  by  perpetual  imprifomnent.  For  any  for- 
gery relating  to  a term  of  years,  or  annuity,  bond,  obliga- 
tion, acquittal,  releafe,  or  difeharge  of  any  debt  or  demand 
of  any  perfonal  chattels,  the  lame  forfeiture  is  given  to  the 
party  grieved  ; and  on  the  offender  is  inflidled  the  pillory, 
lofs  of  one  of  his  ears,  and  a year’s  imprifonment ; the 
fecond  offence  in  both  cafes  being  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Befides  this  general  a £t,  a multitude  of  others,  fince  the 
revolution  (when  paper  credit  was  I'.rft  eftabliflied)  have  in- 
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flifted  capital  jumifhment  on  the  forging1,  altering,  or  utter- 
ing as  true,  when  forged,  of  any  bank  bdls  or  notes,  or 
other  fecn rities  (llat.  8 and  9 W.  III.  c.  20.  § 36.  i 1 Geo.  I, 
c.  9.  ) 2 Geo.  T.  c.  3 ■.  25  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  13  Geo.  III. 
c.  79.);  of  bills  of  credit  iffu“d  from  the  exchequer,  accord- 
ing to  thefeeral  afts  for  iffuing  them;  of  South-lea  bonds, 
&c.  (ft&t  9 Ann.  c.  2 r.  6 Geo.  I.  c.  j.andn.  12  Geo.  I. 
c.  32.  of  lottery  tickets  or  orders,  by  the  feveral  lottery 
afts  ; of  army  or  navy  debentures  (Hat.  7 Geo.  I.  c.  14. 
9 Geo.  I.  c.  5.);  of  Eaft  India  bonds  (Hat.  12  Geo.  I. 
c.  32.)  ; of  writings  under  feal  of  the  Loudon,  or  Royal  Ex- 
change affurance  (Hat.  6 Geo.  I.  c.  18.);  of  the  hand  of 
the  receiver  of  the  pre-lines  (32  Geo.  II.  c.  14.);  or  of  the 
accountant-general  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  court  of 
chancery  (12  Geo.  I.  c.  3-2);  of  a letter  of  attorney,  or  other 
power  to  receive  or  transfer  Hock  or  annuities  ; and  on  the 
perforating  a proprietor  thereof,  to  receive  or  transfer  inch 
annuities,  Hock,  or  dividends  (8  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  9 Geo.  I. 
c.  12.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  $ 77.)  ; alfoon  the  perfonating,  or 
procuring  to  be  perfonated,  any  Teaman,  or  other  perfon, 
entitled  to  wages  or  other  naval  emoluments,  or  any  of  his 
perfonal  reprefentaiive*; ; and  the  taking,  or  procuring  to 
be  taken*  any  faife  oath  in  order  to  obtain  a probate,  or  let- 
ters of  adminiftration,  in  order  to  receive  fuch  payments  ; 
and  the  forging,  or  procuring  to  be  forged,  and  like  wife 
the  uttering  or  publifning,  as  true,  of  any  counterfeited 
feaman’s  will  or  power  (Hat.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  9 Geo.  III. 
c.  30. );  to  which  may  be  added,  though  not  ftriftiy-  re- 
ducible to  this  head,  the  counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean 
paffes,  under  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to 
p rote £1  one  from  the  piratical  Hates  of  Barbary  (4  Geo.  II. 
c.  18.)  ; the  forging  or  imitating  of  any  ftamps  to  defraud 
the  public  revenue  (according  to  the  feveral  ftamp  afts) ; 
and  the  forging  of  any  marriage  regiller  or  licence  (26  Geo.  II. 
c.  33.)  ; all  which  are  by  diHinft  afts  of  parliament  made 
felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  ftatutes  13  Geo.  III. 
c.  52.  and  59.  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  ftamp  or  mark 
to  denote  the  ftandard  of  gold  and  filver  plate,  and  certain 
other  offences  of  the  like  tendency,  are  puni fired  with  tranf- 
portation  for  fourteen  years.  By  ftatute  12  Geo.  III. 
c.  48.  certain  frauds  on  the  ftamp  duties,  therein  deferibed, 
principally  by  ufing  the  ftamps  more  than  once,  are  made 
fingle  felony,  and  liable  to  tranfportation  for  feven  years;  and 
the  fame  punifhment  is  inflifted  by  flat.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  38. 
on  fuch  as  counterfeit  the  common  feal  of  the  corporation 
for  manufafturing  plate  glafs  (thereby  erected),  or  know- 
ingly demand  money  of  the  company  by  virtue  of  any 
writing  under  fuch  counterfeit  feal. 

There  are  alfo  certain  other  general  laws  with  regard  to 
forgery;  of  which  thefirft  is  2 Geo.  II.  c.  25.  whereby  the 
fir  ft  offence  in  forging  or  procuring  to  be  forged,  afting  or 
affifiing  therein,  or  uttering  or  publifhing  as  true,  any  forged 
deed,  will,  bond,  writing  obligatory,  bill  of  exchange,  pro- 
mi  ffory  note,  indorfement  or  affignment  thereof,  or  any  ac- 
quittance or  receipt  for  money  or  goods,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud any  perfon  (or  corporation)  is  made  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  And  by  ftatutes  7 Geo.  II.  c.  2 2.  and 
18  Geo.  III.  c.  18.  it  is  equally  penal  to  forge  or  caufe  to 
be  forged,  or  utter  as  true,  a counterfeit  acceptance  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  the  number  or  principal  fum  of  any 
accountable  receipt  for  any  note,  bill,  or  any  other  fecurity 
for  money  ; or  any  warrant  or  order  for  the  payment  of 
money,  or  delivery  of  goods.  There  is  now  hardly  a cafe 
to  be  conceived,  wherein  forgery,  that  tends  to  defraud, 
whether  in  the  name  of  a real  or  fiftitious  perfon,  is  not  made 
a capital  crime.  (Foil.  116,  &c.)  Blackft.  Com.  B.  iv. 

FORGES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 


partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftrift  of  Neufchatel,  famous  for  its  mineral  waters 
of  a ferruginous  quality  ; near  the  fource  of  the  Epte,  nine 
leagues  N.E.  of  Rouen,  and  25  N.N.W.  of  Paris.  The 
place  contains  1,201,  and  the  canton  11,747  inhabitants,  oa 
a territory  of  242 1 kiliometres,  in  31  communes. 

FORGESIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Commerfon  the 
French  botanift  and  traveller,  in  honour  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  M.  Desforges,  governor  of  the  iOe  de  Bourbon,  at 
the  time  when  he  inveiligated  the  vegetable  productions  of 
that  country  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  Juff.  164.  (Defforgla; 
Lamarck.  Ilhiftr.  t.  125.)  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Di- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord..  Campanulacex,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  in  five  deep,  ovate, 
acute,  equal,  fpreading,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  live 
equal,  oblong,  upright  petals,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
cohering  by  their  broad  bafes,  reflexed  at  the  tip,  clothed 
with  (hurt  hairs  on  their  inner  fide,  efpecially  upwards. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  equal,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  cy- 
lindrical, firm,  ereft,  roughifli ; anthers  fixed,  incumbent, 
heart-fhaped,  two-lobed.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  turbinate, 
convex  at  the  top,  of  cwo  cells  ; ftyles  two,  cohering  in 
a columnar  form,  ereft,  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  per- 
manent, roughifh  ; ftigmas  divaricated,  globofe,  undivided. 
Peric.  Capfule  encircled  with  the  calyx,  opening  at  the  top 
by  two  valves,  crowned  with  the  ftyles,  of  two  ceils.  Seeds 
numerous,  fmall. 

Eft.  Ch.  Petals  five,  rough  on  their  infide.  Capfule 
inferior,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves,  crowned  by  the  ftyles. 

Obf.  Coarmerfon  obferved  that  the  ftyles  are  fometimee, 
though  very  rarely,  three,  the  cells  and  valves  of  the  fruit 
agreeing  with  them  in  number.  Juflieu  fuggefts  that  this 
genus  is  akin  to  his  order  of  Onagra , as  well  as  to  Heuchcra 
amongft  his  Saxifrages.  We  follow  him  in  referring  it  to 
the  Campanulacece  for  the  prefent,  though  it  ill  accords  with 
the  charaftevs  of  that  order,  having  two  ftyles.  It  has  in- 
deed fomewhat  of  the  habit  of  Campanula  aurea , but  little 
tlfe  in  common.  To  Efcallonla,  one  of  Juffieu’s  Onagra,  it 
has  a very  great  affinity  in  every  part,  except  the  two  ftyles, 
which  laft  mark  feems  of  the  iefs  moment,  as  their  germens 
accord  in  having  two  cells.  Wherever  Efcallonla  is  to  re- 
main, Forgejia  mull  certainly,  as  we  find  Lamarck  has  ob- 
ferved, go  along  with  it.  In  the  artificial  fyftem,  the  lat- 
ter fhould  follow  Heuchera  ; in  the  natural,  or  rather  con- 
jectural one  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term),  it  is  related 
to  Riles,  Heuchera,  Efcallonla,  Fcetidia,  Plnladelphus ; 
fcarcely,  if  at  all,  to  Campanula. 

t.  F .borbonica.  (Defforgia  borbonica ; Lamarck.  Illuftr. 
v.  2.  71.)  Native  of  the  ille  de  Bourbon.  A tree,  fmoQtlt 
in  every  part,  except  the  flower.  Leaves  numerous,  fcat- 
tered,  three  or  four  inches  long,  obovate,  acute,  ferrated, 
with  one  rib  and  numerous  tranfverfe  veins  ; paler  beneath  ; 
on  ftalks  an  inch  long.  Panicles  about  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  axillary  and  terminal,  fpreading,  with  fmall,  ob- 
Isng,  fcattered  brafteas.  Flowers  the  iize  of  Campanula 
aurea;  of  their  colour  we  have  no  information.  The  whole 
plant  dries  of  a dull  brown.  The  young  ftioots  are  refinous, 
fomewhat  aftringent,  fcarcely  arorratic.  — In  this  cafe  we 
tolerate  a fpecific  name  derived  from  that  of  a country, 
though  againft  found  principle,  for  the  fake  of  the  con- 
neftion  between  that  country"  and  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
genus  is  dedicated.  S. 

FORGING,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  the  aft  of  beating 
or  hammering  iron  on  an  anvil,  after  having  firft  made  it 
red-hot  in  the  forge,  in  order  to  extend  it  into  various  forms, 
and  fafhion  it  into  works. 
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Iron  la  hammered  and  forged  two  ways  ; either  by  the 
force  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  are  ufually  feveral  per- 
fons  employed,  one  of  them  turning  the  iron,  and  hammer- 
ing likewife,  and  the  reft  only  hammering. 

Or,  it  is  done  by  the  force  of  a water-mill,  which  raifes 
and  works  feveral  huge  hammers,  beyond  the  force  of  man, 
under  the  ftrokes  whereof  the  workmen  prefent  large  lumps 
or  pieces  of  iron,  which  are  fuftained,  at  one  end,  by  the 
anvils,  and,  at  the  other,  by  iron  chains  fattened  to  the 
cieling  of  the  forge. 

This  laft  way  of  forging  is  only  ufed  in  the  largeft  works, 
as  anchors  for  fhips,  &c.  which  ufually  weigh  feveral  thou- 
jfand  pounds.  For  the  lighter  works,  a fmgle  man  fuffices 
to  hold,  heat,  and  turn,  with  one  hand,  while  he  ftrikes 
with  the  other.  Each  purpofe  for  which  the  work  is  de- 
figned  requires  its  proper  heat.  If  it  be  too  cold,  it  will 
not  feel  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  as  the  fmiths  call  it,  i.  e. 
it  will  not  ftretch  or  give  way  ; and  if  it  be  too  hot,  it  will 
red-fear,  i.  e.  it  will  break  or  crackle  under  the  hammer. 

The  feveral  heats  the  fmiths  give  to  their  irons,  are,  i.  A 
blood-red  heat.  2.  A white- flame  heat.  3.  A fparkling 
or  welding  heat.  See  Forge. 

Forging  Over,  in  Sea  Language , denotes  the  art  of 
forcing  a fhip  violently  over  a fltoal,  by  the  effort  of  a great 
quantity  of  fail. 

FORHAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  Cho- 
rafan  ; 40  miles  E. S.E.  of  Niefabour. 

FORI,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon;  10 
miles  E.  of  Scoda. 

FORIANI,  a town  of  the  department  of  Golo,  in  the 
ifland  of  Corlica  ; four  miles  S.  of  Baftia. 

FORK-Tail,  among  the  Fijhermen  of  England,  a name 
given  to  the  falmon,  while  in  the  fourth  year’s  growth, 
and  not  yet  come  to  what  they  call  a falmon. 

Forked  Head , in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton.  N.  lat.  450  42'.  W.  long. 
6°°  4'. 

Forked  Deer  river,  a river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Miffiffippi.  N.  lat.  350  22'.  W.  long.  90°  4'.  It 
is  about  76  yards  wide,  7 miles  from  its  mouth. 

Forked  Beard,  great,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  on 
the  coaft  of  Cornwall  to  the  blennius  phycis  of  Linnaeus. 

Forked  Heads,  among  Hunters,  thofe  horns  of  deer 
which  bear  two  croches  on  the  top,  or  which  have  their 
croches  doubled. 

FOR  KEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
province  of  Samland  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Fifchaufen. 

FORKS,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennfylvania,  having  884  inhabitants. 

FORLANA,  Ital.  in  Mafic,  the  air  of  a dance  of  the 
fame  name,  very  common  at  Venice,  efpecially  among  the 
Gondolieri.  Its  time  is  f played  with  fpirit ; and  the 
dance  is  very  gay.  It  is  called  Forlana  from  being  invent- 
ed and  common’  in  Friuli,  where  the  inhabitants  are  called 
Forlarti. 

FORLAZZO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Bari ; 11  miles  S.E.  of  Teramo. 

FORLET-Land,  a term  applied  to  fuch  land,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Hereford,  as  was  formerly  granted  or  leafed 
out,  “ dum  epifeopus  in  epifeopam  fteteris,”  in  order  that 
the  fucceffor  might  have  it  for  his  prefent  income.  This 
cuftom  is  now  however  in  difufe,  and  fuch  lands  let  or 
granted,  as  in  other  cafes,  by  leafe,  but  they  ftill  retain  the 
name. 

FORLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Amona,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Ra- 
venna; containing  ten  churches  and  many  convents.  It 
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was  anciently  called  “ Forum  Julii.,,  Having  been  for 
feveral  ages  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Forli 
recovered  its  liberty  under  the  exarchs,  and  became  power- 
ful enough  to  gain  confiderable  advantages  in  a war  with 
its  neighbours.  In  1248  it  was  taken  by  the  Bolognefe, 
but  found  means  to  emancipate  itfelf  from  their  yoke  in 
the  year  1296.  After  a civil  war  Forli  was  fo  reduced  as 
to  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  popes.  The  town  is  fur- 
rounded  with  ftrong  walls  and  folid  towers  ; the  ditches 
ate  large,  and  defended  with  low  works;  33  miles  S.E.  of 
Ravenna.  N.  lat.  440  13'.  E.  long.  120  1'. 

FORLIMPOPOLI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Amona ; formerly  called  “ Forum  Populi,” 
and  one  of  the  “ fora”  on  the  Via  Emilia,  where  the 
Roman  niagiftrates  kept  their  courts.  In  the  year  700  it 
was  ruined  by  the  Lombards,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the 
people  of  Forli.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  who  refided  at  Avig- 
non, having  been  offended  by  its  inhabitants,  it  was  razed 
by  order  of  cardinal  d’Avila,  his  legate-general  in  Italy. 
Such  was  the  furious  refentment  of  this  prelate,  that  in 
the  year  1370  he  caufed  it  to  be  fown  with  fait,  and  a 
harrow  to  pafs  over  its  ruins ; the  pope  alfo  transferred 
the  epifcopal  fee  to  Bertinero,  about  ig  mile  diftant  from 
it.  About  twenty  years  after  this  defolation  Ordeloffi, 
prince  of  Forli,  re-eftablifhed  the  town  and  fortified  it  with 
a good  citadel.  But  being  afterwards  fubjehted  to  the 
dominion  of  the  popes,  it  funk  into  a ftate  of  irrecoverable 
defolation. 

FORLORN  Hope,  a defignation  applied,  in  the  Mili- 
tary Profejfion,  to  that  party  which  is  to  take  the  lead  on 
any  duty  fuppofed  to  be  fo  pregnant  with  danger  as  to 
leave  but  little  hope  of  furviving  the  enterprife.  It,  how- 
ever, generally  happens,  that  the  forlorn-hope  ftiffer  far 
iefs  than  circumftances  fliould  warrant  us  to  expeft : many 
inftances  have  occurred  in  which  they  have  fuftained  but 
little  lofs,  and  an  examination  of  the  feveral  details  of 
cafualties  after  a breach  has  been  ftormed,  a wall  fealed,  or 
a defperate  attack  made  on  fome  entrenchment,  will  be 
found  to  throw  the  fevereft  part  of  the  carnage  upon  thofe 
troops  which  follow  immediately  after  the  forlorn-hope. 

This  may  appear  curious,  and  contrary  to  reafon,  but  ex- 
amination of  the  events  ordinarily  attendant  on  fuch  arduous 
duties  will  folve  the  problem.  In  advancing  towards  a 
breach,  &c.  it  is  ufual  to  keep  up  a heavy  fire,  efpecially 
of  grape  and  cafe-fhot,  upon  thofe  parts  towards  which 
the  detachment  is  proceeding  ; whereby  there  ufually  ap- 
pears but  little  oppofition  in  that  direftion  ; the  forlorn- 
hope  thus  advance  with  at  leaft  as  much  fafety  as  their  im- 
mediate fupporters,  and  when  they  are  on  the  creft  of  the 
breach  often  prefent  an  equal  front  with  the  defenders, 
againft  whom  they  contend  nearly  on  equal  terms.  But  as 
this  conteft  fometimes  lafts  for  a long  time,  thofe  who  may 
be  detained  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  muft  remain  expofed 
to  whatever  fire  the  garrifon  may  be  able  to  diredl  towards 
that  quarter ; for  which  purpofe  every  exertion,  though  tem- 
porary only,  is  ever  made.  Hence  every  gun  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  even  though  openly  e<pofed  to  the  file  of 
the  befiegers’  batteries,  or  even  to  their  mufleetry,  will 
open  upon  the  foot  of  the  breach,  which  is  ever  the  feite  of 
dreadful  havock. 

Few  ftorming-parties  are  exempt  from  volunteers : it  is, 
indeed,  in  fuch  “ hair-breadth  efcapes  in  the  deadly  breach” 
that  the  crown  of  military  glory  is  to  be  found  ; confe- 
quently,  the  forlorn-hope  is  feldom  taken  in  the  ordinary- 
routine  of  duty,  but  is  completed  by  the  afiociation  of 
men  who  aim  at  celebrity,  ar.d  confequently  at  promotion  ; 

and 
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*nd  who  flake  their  whole  hope  upon  what  is  generally  con- 
iidered  a moil  forlorn  fpeculation. 

The  patty  whole  claim  to  the  defignation  is  genuine, 
rarely  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  firelocks,  ufually  command- 
ed by  a fubaltern,  or  at  the  utmoft  by  a captain.  The 
refidue  of  the  volunteers,  of  all  claffes,  are  formed  into  what 
is  called  the  “ ftorming-party,”  to  which  any  neceffary  aug- 
mentation is  fupplied  from  choice  carps,  and  efpecially  by 
the  grenadiers  of  the  army  ; it  being  a poll  of  honour. 

FORM,  Fo  rma,  in  Phyfics , denotes  the  manner  of 
being  peculiar  to  each  body  ; or  that  which  conftitutes  it 
fuch  a particular  body,  and  dillinguilhes  it  from  every 
other.  Mr.  Harris  ufes  the  term  form  likewife  in  another 
fenfe,  as  an  efficient  animating  principle  ; to  which  he  fup- 
pofes  Ovid  to  refer  in  the  fir£t  lines  of  his  Metamorphofis. 

“ In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas 
Corpora ” 

Thefe  animating  forms  are  of  themlelves  no  objefts  ei- 
ther of  the  ear,  or  of  the  eye  ; but  their  nature  or  cha- 
racter is  underflood  in  this,  that  were  they  never  to  exert 
their  proper  energies  on  their  proper  fubjeCts,  the  marble 
on  which  the  fculptor  exercifes  his  art  would  remain  for 
ever  fhapelefs,  and  the  harp  from  which  the  harper  calls 
forth  founds  would  remain  for  ever  filent. 

Thus,  alfo,  the  animating  form  of  a natural  body  is  nei- 
ther its  organization,  nor  its  figure,  nor  any  other  of  thofe 
inferior  forms,  which  make  up  the  fyftem  of  its  vifible  qua- 
lities ; but  it  is  the  power,  which  is  yet  able  to  produce, 
preferve,  and  employ  thefe.  It  is  the  power,  which  firlt 
moves,  and  then  condu&s  that  latent  procefs,  by  which 
the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  and  the  embryo  becomes  a man  ; 
by  which  digeftion  is  performed  in  plants  and  animals,  and, 
whi  h departing,  the  body  ceafes  to  live,  audits  members 
putrify  ; and  by  which  every  being  produces  another  like 
itfelf,  and  every  fpe  ies  is  continued.  In  animals,  it  is 
that  higher  faculty,  which,  by  employing  the  organs  of 
fenfe  peculiar  to  them  as  animals,  dillinguilhes  them  as 
fenfitive  beings  from  vegetables  ; and  it  is  alio  that  more 
noble  faculty,  which  by  its  own  divine  vigour,  unaffifted 
perhaps  with  organs,  makes  and  denominates  him  a being 
intellective  and  rational.  So  that  Mr.  Harris  reckons  two 
forts  of  forms,  thofe  which  are  paffive  elements,  and  thole 
which  are  efficient  caufes.  And  ill  of  them  agree  in  this, 
that  they  give  to  every  being  its  peculiar  and  diftinCtive 
charafter ; and  on  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  form  ap- 
pears in  part  to  be  an  element,  and  in  part  an  efficient 
caufe,  e.  a caufe  which  alfociates  the  conftituent  elements 
of  natural  fubflance,  and  which  employs  them,  when  affo- 
ciated,  according  to  their  various  and  peculiar  characters. 
Harris’s  Phil.  Arrangements,  chap.  vi. 

The  philofophers  generally  allow  two  principles  of  bo- 
dies : matter,  as  the  common  bafis,  or  fubftratum  of  all ; 
and  form,  as  that  which  fpecifies  and  dillinguilhes  each  ; 
and  which,  added  to  a quantity  of  common  matter,  de- 
termines or  denominates  it  this,  or  that  ; wood,  or  fire,  or 
allies,  &c. 

Suhllantial  forms  feem  to  have  been  firft  broached  by  the 
followers  of  Ariftotle,  who  thought  matter,  under  differ- 
ent modes  or  modifications,  not  fufficient  to  conffitute 
different  bodies  ; but  that  fomething-  fubllantial  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  fet  them  at  a greater  dillance  : and  thus  intro- 
duced fubllantial  forms,  on  the  footing  of  fouls,  which 
fpecify  and  dillinguiffi  animals. 

The  conhderations  which  the  Peripatetics  principally 
infill  on,  in  confirmation  of  this  doftrine,  are,  X.  That, 
without  fubllantial  forms,  all  natural  things  would  be  of 


the  fame  fpecies,  nature,  and  ejfTence  \ which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  an  abfurdity. 

2.  That  every  thing  has  its  peculiar  power,  motion,  and 
operation  : as  the  magnet,  e.  gr.  has  that  of  attraCling 
iron  ; but  that  this  power  does  not  flow  from  the  matter 
of  the  body,  vrhich  is  only  paffive  ; nor  from  the  acci- 
dents : and  therefore  that  it  mull  arife  from  a fubllantial 
form. 

3.  That  without  fubllantial  forms,  there  would  be  no 
generation  : for  a production  of  accidents  is  only  an  alter- 
ation. 

4.  That  without  fuch  form,  the  nature  of  a man  and  of 
a lion  would  not  differ. 

What  contributed  much  to  their  error,  was  the  circum- 
flances  of  life  and  death  : for  obferving,  that,  as  foon  as 
the  foul  was  departed  out  of  a man,  all  motion,  refpira- 
tion,  nutrition,  & c.  immediately  ceafed,  they  concluded 
that  all  thofe  functions  depended  on  the  foul,  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  foul  was  the  form  of  the  animal  bod)', 
or  that  which  conftituted  it  fuch  : that  the  foul  was  a fub- 
ftance,  independent  of  matter,  nobody  doubted ; and 
hence  the  forms  of  other  bodies  were  concluded  equally 
fubllantial. 

But  to  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  though  the  foul  be  that 
by  which  a man  is  man,  and  confequently  is  the  form  of 
the  human  body,  as  human  ; yet  it  does  not  follow,  that 
it  is  properly  the  form  of  this  body  of  our’s,  as  it  is  a 
body  ; nor  of  the  feveral  parts  thereof,  confidered  as  dif- 
tinCt  from  each  other.  For  thofe  feveral  parts  have  their 
proper  forms  fo  clofely  connected  with  their  matter,  that  it 
remains  inleparable  therefrom,  long  after  the  foul  has 
quitted  the  body  : thus  flefh  has  the  form  of  flcfli  ; bone  of 
bone,  &c.  long  after  the  foul  is  removed,  as  well  as  be- 
fore. 

The  truth  is,  the  body  does  not  become  incapable  of  per- 
forming its  accultomed  functions,  becaufe  the  foul  has  de- 
ferted  it ; but  the  foul  takes  its  leave,  becaufe  the  body 
is  not  in  a condition  to  perform  its  functions. 

The  ancient  and  modern  corpufcular  philofophers,  there- 
fore, with  the  Cartefians,  exclude  the  notion  of  fubllan- 
tial forms;  and  Ihew,  by  many  arguments,  that  the  form 
is  only  the  modus  or  manner  of  the  body  it  is  inherent 
in. 

And  as  there  are  only  three  primary  modes  of  matter,  viz . 
figure,  reft,  and  motion,  with  two  others  ariirng  there- 
from, viz.  magnitude  and  fituation,  the  forms  of  all  bo- 
dies they  hold  to  confift  therein  ; and  fuppofe  the  varia- 
tions thefe  modes  are  capable  of,  fufficient  to  prefent  all  the 
variety  obfervable  in  bodies.  See  Mode. 

Many  varieties  we  aClually  fee  refuit  from  changes  in  thefe 
modes,  which  may  very  well  pafs  for  differences  of  form  r 
thus,  an  awl  only  differs  from  a needle  in  magnitude  ; a 
globe  from  a cube  in  figure;  and  tranfparent  glafs,  being 
pulverized,  will  refleCt  the  light,  and  appear  white  ; and 
yet  all  the  alteration  confifts  in  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  ; when  wheat  is  ground  into  flour,  all 
the  change  confifts  in  a feparation  of  the  contiguous  parts; 
and  when  the  flour  is  baked  into  bread,  what  is  it  but  the 
fame  particles  affociated  again  in  another  manner  ? By 
agitating  water,  a froth  is  formed  ; if  the  agitations  be 
increafed,  the  particles  will  exhale,  and  form  clouds  ; which, 
being  congregated  again,  return  in  dew,  fnow,  bailor  rain  ; 
and  the  fame  water,  by  the  acceffion  of  cold,  might  have 
been  formed  into  ice.  So  many  different  bodies,  endued 
with  different  qualities,  and  which  the  Peripatetics  them- 
felves  allow  fpecifically  different,  arife  from  one  and  the 
fame  body,  by  mere  motion  and  reft  ! 
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"The  philofophy  of  fubftantial  forms,  its  rife,  ufe,  and  ex- 
tent, are  fet  in  an  excellent  light  by  F.  Malebranche.  Blit, 
it  is  needlefs  now  to  enlarge  on  this  fubjeft.  Forms  are 
ufually  diltinguifhed  into  effential  and  accidental.  Though 
the  five  inodes  above  mentioned,  generally  taken,  be  adven- 
titious ; yet,  to  this  or  that  body,  e.  gr.  to  lire,  or  water, 
they  are  effential : thus,  it  is  accidental  to  iron  to  have 
this  or  that  magnitude,  figure,  or  fituation,  lince  it  might 
e x i it  in  different  ones  ; yet,  to  a knife,  or  hammer,  the  figure, 
magnitude,  and  pofition  of  parts,  which  conftitute  it  a 
hammer,  or  knife,  are  effential,  and  they  cannot  exilt,  or  be 
conceived  without  them.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that, 
though  there  be  no  iubftantial,  there  are  effential  forms, 
whereby  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bodies  become  what  they 
are,  and  are  diltinguilhed  from  all  others.  Accidental  forms 
are  thofe  really  inherent  in  bodies,  but  in  fuch  manner  as 
that  the  body  may  exilt  in  all  its  perfection  without  them. 
Such  as  whitenefs  in  a wall;  heat  in  water;  a figure  of  a 
man  in  wax,  &c. 

Forms,  again,  are  diltinguifhed  into  fimple  and  compound : 
the  former  are  thofe  of  fimple  bodies  ; i.  e.  of  fuch  as  have 
but  few  properties  : and  the  latter  are  thofe  of  more  com- 
pound bodies  ; or  of  fuch  as  have  more  properties. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  form  of  a hard  body  be  compared  with 
the  form  of  wood,  the  former  may  be  accounted  fimple,  and 
the  latter  complex  : inafmuch  as  a hard  body,  confidered 
only  as  hard,  has  fewer  properties  than  wood.  Abfolutely 
fpeaking,  however,  fimple  forms  are  thofe  of  the  elements; 
and  compound,  thofe  of  the  mixt  bodies. 

Some  diltinguifh  forms  into  natural  and  artificial.  Natu- 
ral forms  are  thofe  inherent  in  bodies,  without  any  thing 
contributed  thereto  on  the  part  of  man.  Such  is  the  form 
of  marble.  Whereas  artificial  forms  are  thofe  arifmg  from 
human  induftry.  Such  is  that  of  a ftatue.  But  this  dif- 
tindlion  is  ufelefs,  and  does  not  imply  any  intrinfic  difference 
in  the  forms  tfeemfelves. 

Others,  again,  diftinguifli  forms  into  primary  and  fecondary. 
Primary , or  vniverfal  forms  are  thofe  which  originally 
belong  to  phyfical  and  natural  bodies  ; and  thefe,  they  fay, 
are  exrenlion,  figure,  and  organization ; figure  having 
refpeft  ro  its  external,  organization  to  its  internal,  and 
exteidlon  being  common  to  both.  Secondary  forms  are  the 
lame  fenfible  qualities,  and  arife,  tor  the  moil  part, 
from  the  primary  forms.  Harris’s  Philof.  Arrangements. 

p.  88. 

Form  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfc  with  clafs. 

Form  alfo  denotes  the  external  appearance  or  furface  of  a 
body  ; or  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  as  to  lengtl  , breadth, 
and  thicknefs.  In  which  fenfe  it  coincides  with  figure. 

Form  is  alfo  ufed  for  a manner  of  being, or  doing  a thing 
according  to  rules  ; e.  g.  this  republic  has  frequently 
changed  its  form  of  government  ; that  is,  its  conftitution. 
Pardons  generally  exprefs  a remiffion  or  abolition  of  a 
crime,  in  what  form  or  manner  foever  it  be  committed. 
He  was  admitted  do&or  in  form.  Put  your  argument  in 
form. 

Form,  in  Hunting , denotes  the  feat  of  a hare  ; or  the  place 
and  time  when  and  where  Ihe  fquats. 

Form,  in  Joinery , &c*  is  applied  to  the  long  feats  or 
benches  in  the  choir  of  churches,  for  the  prielts,  canons, 
prebendaries,  religious,  & c.  to  fit  on. 

Du-Cange  takes  the  name  to  be  derived  from  hence,  that 
the  backs  of  the  feats  were  anciently  enriched  with  figures 
of  painting  and  fculpture,  called  in  Eatin  forma  Iff  typi. 
In  the  life  of  St.  William  of  F.ofchild,  we  meet  with 
forms  as  fignifying  a feat  for  an  ecclefiaftic,  or  religious, 
in  a choir ; and  in  that  of  St,  Lupicin,  we  have  formula 
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in  the  fame  fenfe.  In  the  rule  of  the  monaftery  of  St. 
Cxfaria,  the  nun  who  preffdes  over  the  choir  is  called  pri- 
miceria,  vel  farmari. 

Form,  in  Law,  is  applied  to  certain  eftablifhed  rules  to 
be  obferved  in  proceffes  or  judiciary  proceedings.  In  which 
fenfe  the  word  ftands  oppoiedto  the  ground  or  matter  in  dif- 
pute,  or  the  merits  of  a caufe.  Under  this  head  we  may 
obferve,  that  not  only  the  fubftantial  part,  or  judicial  deci- 
fions  of  the  law,  but  alfo  the  formal  part,  or  method  of 
proceeding,  cannot  be  altered  but  by  parliament  ; for,  if 
once  thofe  outworks  were  dernolhhed,  there  would  be  an 
inlet  to  all  manner  of  innovation  in  the  body  of  the  law 
itfelf.  Tiie  king,  it  is  true,  may  creel  new  courts  of  juf- 
tice ; but  then  they  mull  proceed  according  to  the  old 
eftablifhed  forms  of  the  common  law. 

Contra  Form  am  cnllationis,  feoffamenti,  et  fiatuti.  See 
Contra. 

Form  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  for  a kind  of 
mould  whereon  a thing  is  fufhioned  or  wrought. 

Such  are  the  hatter’s  form,  the  paper-maker’s  form,  &c. 

The  hatters’  form  is  a large  block  or  piece  of  wood,  of 
a cylindrical  figure  ; the  top  whereof  being  rounded,  and 
the  bottom  quite  fiat.  Its  ufe  is,  to  mould  or  faihion  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  after  the  matter  thereof  has  been  beaten 
and  fulled.  To  form  a hat,  it  is  neceffary  the  wool,  hair, 
&c.  be  very  hot,  juft  reeking  out  of  the  copper.  The 
paper-makers’  form  is  the  frame  or  mould  wherein  the  fheets 
are  falhioned.  See  Paper. 

Form,  in  Mineralogy . Mr.  Wm.  Martin,  one  of  the 
lateff  and  bell  writers  on  the  extraneous  fcflils,  organic 
remains  or  relics  of  the  former  race  of  animated  beings  and 
vegetables,  of  which  we  can  now  only  find  the  velliges  in 
the  ftrata  of  the  earth,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  form 
only  of  fuch  relics  which  can  be  taken  into  account  in 
claffing  them  into  genera  and  fpecies.  See  Reliquia. 

Form,  in  Theology,  denotes  one  of  the  effential  parts  of 
the  facraments,  being  that  which  gives  them  their  facra- 
mental  nature  and  efficacy. 

The  form  confiffsin  certain  words,  which  the  prieft  pro- 
nounces in  adminiltering  them.  In  fome  of  the  Rorniih 
facraments,  the  form  is  deprecative  ; in  our’s  it  is  ablolute, 
or  indicative. 

The  fathers  and  ancient  divines  held,  that  the  facraments 
confilled  of  things  and  words,  rebus  & verbis.  William  of 
Auxerre  was  the  fi iff  who,  about  thebeginning of  the  13th 
century,  introduced  the  terms  matter  and  form  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Form  of  Concord,  in  Ecchfiajlical  Hiflory.  See  Con- 
cord. 

Form  of  a Series,  in  Algebra.  See  Series. 

Form,  Syllogijiic,  in  Logic , is  a juft  difpofition,  both  of 
the  terms,  in  refpedl  of  predicate  and  fubjedt  ; and  of  the 
propofitions,  in  refpedl  01  quantity  and  quality. 

By  juft  difpofition,  we  mean  fuch  an  one,  wherein  the 
conclulion  follows  duly  and  legitimately  from  the  two  pre- 
mifes,  there  being  no  form  where  there  is  no  conclufion. 
See  Svdlogism. 

The  difpofition  of  the  feveral  terms,  being,  as  it  were, 
fo  many  Heps  or  degrees  of  a i'yllogiftic  form,  is  called  the 
figure  of  the  fyllogilm. 

The  difpofition  of  the  premifes  alone,  being,  as  it  were 
another  degree,  is  called  the  mode  of  tke  fyllogifm.  See 
Figure  and  Mode. 

Form,  in  Printing,  or  Printers’  form,  is  an  affemblage 
of  letters,  words,  and  lines,  arranged  in  order,  and  difpofed 
into  pages,  by  the  compolitor  ; from  which,  by  means  of 
ink  and  a prefs,  the  printed  fheets  are  drawn. 
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Every  form  is  inclofed  in  an  iron  chafe,  wherein  it  is 
firmly  locked  by  a number  of  pieces  of  wood,  feme  long 
ar.d  narrow,  and  others  in  form  of  wedges. 

There  are  two  forms  required  for  every  fleet ; one  for 
each  iide  ; and  each  form  cor.fifts  of  more  or  fewer  pages, 
according  to  the  volume  of  the  book.  See  Press,  and 
Printing. 

Form  of  Corporeity , according  to  Avicenna,  and  the 
Scotifts,  is  that  which  conititutes  body  in  the  generical  t ffe 
of  body.  That  there  is  fnch  a thing,  they  prove  thus:  the 
human  body  is  a natural  body,  which  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
effe  of  body,  but  by  the  form  of  corporeity  : for  it  is  either  fo 
placed  by  this,  or  by  the  rational  foul ; not  by  the  foul, 
fince  that  is  fpiritual  ; therefore,  by  ihe  form  of  corporeity. 
And  the  fame  may  be  underftood  of  other  bodies  : but  the 
later  philofophers  fet  this  afide  as  a chimera. 

FORMA,  Mono  et,  in  Law.  See  Modo. 

Forma  Pauperis.,  or  in  Forma  Pauperis,  is  when  any 
perfon  has  a caufe  or  fuit,  but  is  fo  poor  that  he  cannot  dif- 
pend  the  ufual  charges  of  fuing  at  law,  or  in  equity. 

In  this  cafe,  upon  his  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth 
5/.  his  debts  being  paid,  and  bringing  his  certificates  from 
Tome  lawyer,  that  he  lias  juft,  caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge  ad- 
mits him  to  fue  in  forma  pauperis  ; that  is,  without  paying 
fees  to  the  counfelldr,  attorney,  or  clerk.  This  cuftom  has 
its  beginning  from  flat.  11  Hen.  VII.  cap.  12.  See 
Costs  and  Dispauper. 

FORMAL,  fomething  that  regards  the  form;  or  that 
gives  the  manner,  or  form. 

The  formal  caufe  joining  itfelf  to  the  material,  produces 
the  body  01  compound. 

The  fchoolmen  alfo  apply  the  word  to  any  thing  which 
has  a kind  of  form,  either  effential  or  accidental,  at  lead, 
in  our  conception.  Thus  we  frequently  hear  the  philofo- 
pherstalk  of  the  formal  objeft  of  knowledge;  and  of  the 
formal  rcafon  of  any  thing  ; formal  unity,  See. 

Formal  Caufe  is  defined,  by  certain  philofophers,  to  be 
fomething  implanted  in  one  parcel  of  matter,  whereby  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  all  other  matter. 

For  matter  is  fuppofed  common  to  all  bodies  : confe- 
quently,  that  they  are  diftinguilhahle  from  one  another, 
does  not  arife  from  their  matter,  but  from  the  form  which 
is  peculiar  to  each  : hence,  what  is  produced  by  fuch  cauie, 
is  laid  to  be  formal. 

'Formal  Circle.  SeeCiRCLE. 

Formal  Notion.  See  Notion. 

Formal  is  alfo  ufed  in  a moral  fenfe,  importing  pofitive, 
exprefs,  and  precife. 

Thus  we  fay,  a formal  agreement,  a formal  text,  formal 
anfwer.  &c.  Formal  evidence,  fee  Evidence. 

FORMAL1TER,  Formally,  is  varioufly  ufed  in  the 
fchools. 

Sometimes  it  is  underftood  of  the  fubjeft,  when  a pre- 
dicate is  therein  on  account  of  fome  form : thus,  white, 
formally  taken  , diffufes  light ; q..  d.  the  form  inherent  in 
this  fubjeft,  viz.  whitened s,  is  the  cauie  why  the  fubjeft 
difperfes  the  light. 

Formally  has  alfo  place  in  fuppofitions  ; a word  being 
formally  fuppofed,  when  it  is  taken  for  the  thing  it  was 
intended  to  iignify  : as,  man  is  an  animat. 

Formally  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  adequately 
and  totally  ; thus,  a fyllogifm  formally,  i.  e.  adequately 
taken,  requires  three  propoiitions. 

Formally  is  alfo  ufed  for  really,  in  oppofition  to  objec- 
tively ; thus,  a thing  is  raid  to  be  formally  fuch,  when 
it  is  fuch  in  the  proper  notion  of  the  thing  fpoken  of. 

Formally,  again,  is  ufed  in  f peaking  of  the  manner 


where'll  a thing  is  contained  in  another,  in  oppofition  to 
virtually  and  eminently. 

FORMALITY,  the  quality  of  a form  or  formula  ; or 
that  which  conititutes  and  denominates  them  fuch. 

Formality,  as  defined  in  the  Schools , is  any  manner, 
wherein  a thing  is  conceived  ; or,  a manner  in  any  objeft,  im- 
porting a relation  to  the  underftanding,  whereby  it  may  he 
diftinguilhed  from  another  objedt. 

Thus,  animality  and  rationality  are  formalities.  The 
Scotifts  make  great  ufe  of  formalities,  in  oppofition  to  the 
virtualities  of  the  Thomifts. 

The  Scotifts  hold,  that  the  metaphyfical  degrees  in  man 
are  fo  many  formalities,  really  diftindt  from  each  other  ; as 
man,  living , animal,  See.  And  the  fame  they  hold  of 
the  attributes  of  God.  The  Thomifts,  on  the  contrary, 
contend  that  they  are  really  and  intrinfically  the 
fame. 

Formalities,  in  Matters  of  Law,  are  frequently 
ufed  for  the  formulas  themfelves,  or  the  rules  prelcribed 
for  judiciary  proceedings.  In  contrafts  of  flrift  law,  all 
the  formalities  muft  be  ftridfly  obferved  ; and  omiftion  of 
the  leaf!  formality  may  ruin  the  whole  convention. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  fora  certain  order,  or  decorum  to 
be  obferved. 

FORMARTEN,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  four  diftrifts 
into  which  Aberdeen  (hire  in  Scotland  was  formerly  divided  y 
the  other  three  being  Mar,  Buchan,  and  Gariock.  For- 
marten  extends  along  the  coaft  from  the  river  Don  to  the 
Ythan,  and  on  the  weft  is  bounded  by  a ridge  of  low  hills* 
near  Old  Meldrum,  which  feparate  it  from  Gariock.  It 
confifts  partly  of  a ftony  foil,  interfedfed  with  bogs,  and- 
partly  of  an  excellent  clay,  capable  of  a high  degree  of  im- 
provement. 

FORMATION,  in  Geology,  is  a term  much  in  ufe  with 
the  difciples  of  Werner,  and  other  German  geognoftics,  and 
fignifies  ftrata  or  maffes  of  done,  following  each  other  in  an 
uninterrupted  order  or  feries,  and  fuch  as  may  have  been 
formed  by  the  fame  agent,  and  under  a fucceffion  of  fimiiar 
eircumftanceB.  This  term  feems  generally  ufed  fynonymouf*- 
ly  with  ftrata,  or  depofitions  of  matter,  but  fometimes  fig- 
nifies the  particular  ftradture  of  mountains  or  large  maffes  of 
particular  kinds  of  minerals.  See  Geognosy. 

FORMATION,  in  Philofophy,  &c.  the  aft  of  forming, 
falhioning,  or  producing  a thing. 

Formation  d/  Stones.  See  Stones. 

Formation  c/  the  Tails  of  Comets.  See  Comets'. 

FORMATUM  Punctum.  See  Punctum. 

FORME',  orFoRMY,  in  Heraldry.  A crofs  forms,  or 
formy,  is  a crofs  narrower  in  the  centre,  and  broad  at  the 
extremes  : fo  called  by  Leigh  and  Morgan,  though  moft 
other  authors  call  it  patee. 

FORMED,  or  Figured  Stones,  among  Naturalifls,  are 
fuch  bodies  as,  being  either  pure  ftoue,  flint,  or  fpar,  are 
found  in  the  earth,  fo  formed,  as  that  they  bear  a near  re- 
femblarice  to  the  external  figure  of  mufeies,  cockles,  oyfters, 
or  other  fliells,  or  to  plants,  or  animals. 

Authors  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  their  oiigin  : the 
feveral  opinions  fee  under  the  articles  Fossil,  Shell., 
Sec. 

Formed  Bachelor.  See  Bachelor. 

Formed,  in  Heraldry,  the  fame  as  feated. 

FORMEDON,  Secundum  Formam  Don't,  in  Law,  a- 
writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has  a right  to  lands  or  tenements 
by  virtue  of  an  entail  arifing  from  the  ftatute  “ de  donis”  of 
Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  cap.  1.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
writ  of  right,  which  is  confined  only  to  fuch  as  claim  in  fee- 
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Ample ; and  It  is  the  higheft  aftion  the  tenant  in  tail  can 
have.  Finch.  L.  267.  Co.  Litt.  316. 

The  time  of  limitation  inaformedon,  by  flat.  21  Jac.  I. 
cep.  16.  is  twenty  years  5 within  which  fpace  of  time,  after 
his  title  accrues,  the  demandant  mult  bring  his  a&ion,  or 
elfe  is  for  ever  barred. 

There  are  three  kinds,  viz.  forma  donationis,  or  forme  don 
in  the  def ccnder  ; formedon  in  the  remainder  ; and  formedon  in 
the  reverter. 

Formedon  in  the  defender  lieth,  where  a gift  in  tail  is 
made,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  alienes  the  lands  entailed,  oris 
dilfeifed  of  them,  and  dies  ; in  this  cafe,  the  heir  in  tail 
fhali  have  this  writ,  to  recover  thofe  lands  fo  given  in  tail 
again!!:  him  who  ^ then  the  adtual  tenant  of  the  freehold. 
F.  N.  B.  21 1,  2 1 2. 

Formedon  in  the  remainder , lies  where  a man  gives  land 
to  another  for  life  or  in  tail,  with  the  remainder  to  a third 
perfon  in  tail  or  in  fee  ; and  afterwards  the  former  tenant  dies 
without  iffue  inheritable,  and  a ftranger  intrudes  upon  him 
in  remainder,  and  keeps  him  out  of  polfelfion.  F.  N.  B.  217. 
In  this  cafe,  he  in  remainder  (hall  have  this  writ,  in  which 
the  whole  form  of  the  gift  is  ftated,  and  the  happening  of 
the  event  upon  which  the  remainder  depended.  This  writ 
is  not  given  in  exprefs  words  by  the  ftatute  “ de  donis  but 
is  founded  upon  the  equity  of  the  ftatute,  and  upon  this 
maxim  in  law,  that  if  any  one  hath  a right  to  the  land,  he 
ought  alfo  to  have  an  aftion  for  the  recovery  of  it. 

Formedon  in  the  reverter  lies  where  there  is  agift  in  tail, 
and  afterwards  by  the  death  of  the  donee  or  his  heirs 
without  iffue  of  his  body  the  reverfion  falls  in  upon  the 
donor,  his  heirs  or  affigns  ; in  fuch  cafe  the  reverfioner 
fhall  have  this  writ  to  recover  the  lands,  wherein  he  {hall 
fuggeft  the  gift,  his  own  title  to  the  reverfion  minutely  de- 
rived from  the  donor,  and  the  failure  of  iffue  upon  which 
his  reverfion  takes  place.  F.  N.  B.  219.  8 Rep.  88.  This 
lay  at  common  law  before  the  ftatute  “ de  donis,”  if  the 
donee  aliened  before  he  had  performed  the  condition  of  the 
gift,  by  having  iffue,  and  afterwards  died  without  any. 
Finch.  L.  268. 

FORMELLA,  a certain  weightof  about  feventy  pounds, 
mentioned  in  the  ftatute  of  weights  and  meafures,  ji  Hen. 

III. 

FORMELLO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy  ; 10 
miles  N.W.  of  Rome. 

FORMENTARA.  See  From entera. 

FORMENTOR,  Cape,  the  N.E.  point  of  Majorca. 
N.  lat.  39° 57'.  E.  long.  30  13'. 

FORMER,  in  Gunnery , for  cartridges,  confifts  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  either  cylindrical  or  flat,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  cannon,  & c.  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  or 
for  the  material  whereof  the  cartridge  is  to  be  made.  For 
making  fmall  cartridges  of  paper,  fuch  as  are  fuited  fco 
mufkets,  carabines,  piftols,  &c.  a cylindrical  former  of  a 
proper  diameter,  and  about  a foot  in  length  is  neccffary  ; 
this  ought  to  be  made  of  lignum  vitie,  or  heart  of  crab-tree, 
orfome  fuch  very  folid  wood,  turned  perfectly  fmooth,  and 
armed  at  its  fummit  or  upper  extremity  with  a rtout  brafs 
or  copper  ferril.  The  other  extremity  is  either  flat  or  con- 
cave, according  as  the  cartridges  are  to  be  made  either  blank 
(i.  e.  light)  or  heavy  (i.  e.  with  a ball  in  each).  When  blank 
cartridges  are  to  be  made,  the  flat-ended  former  is  to  be  ufed, 
the  paper  being  wrapped  round,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
turned  ring  or  groove,  to  keep  it  to  a proper  height  ; when 
the  end  being  properly  lapped  over  in  regular  folds,  is  placed 
downward  on  a board,  and  the  former,  Handing  perpendi- 
cularly, is  ftruck  ieveral  times  forcibly  with  a mallet ; fo 
that  the  laps  of  the  paper  may  be  tixed  in  their  fituations, 
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und  not  be  liable  to  open  when  the  cartridge  eafe  may  be 
taken  off  the  former  to  be  handed  over  to  thofe  whofe  duty 
it  may  be  to  pour  into  each  the  allotted  quantity  of  gun- 
powder. 

Heavy,  that  is,  ball-cartridges,  are  made  with  a former, 
of  which  the  lower  extremity  is  nearly  femi-fpherically  con- 
cave, fo  a3  to  allow  the  ball  to  fit  in  while  the  paper  is 
paffed  round.  That  being  done,  a piece  of  tine,  but  tough 
twine  is  paffed  in  a double  hitch  over  the  paper,  clofe  to  the 
ball,  and  drawn  very  tight ; thus  feeming  the  ball  from 
falling  out,  and  enabling  it  to  retain  the  gun-powder. 
When  pioperly  managed,  the  end  of  the  paper  will  form 
an  inverted  cup,  of  which  all  but  about  the  third  of  an 
inch  thould  be  cut  away  with  a pair  of  feiffars  ; when  the 
former,  being  as  before  placed  perpendicular  on  the  board, 
and  {truck  with  the  mallet,  the  cup  will  be  flattened,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  ball  is  fettled  clofe  down  to  the  liga- 
ture ; the  former  may  then  be  withdrawn. 

The  former  for  a cartridge  of  any  fize,  when  made  with 
paper,  may  be  on  the  fame  principle,  the  fize  being  fuited 
to  the  nature  of  the  piece  for  which  the  cartridges  may  be 
preparing. 

When  woollen  cartridge-cafes  are  to  be  made,  a flat 
former,  not  unlike  a taylor’s  fleeve  board,  is  needful  ; the 
width  of  the  former  being  proportioned  to  the  calibre  of  the 
.cannon,  and  its  length  according  to  the  ufeto  which  it  is  to 
be  put  : thofe  for  falutes,  &c.  wherein  fmall  charges  of 
powder  are  required,  being  lefs  capacious  than  fuch  as  are 
intended  for  fervice,  but  efpecially  for  battering  in  breach. 
The  following  lengths  of  cartridges  will  ferve  to  (hew  the 
requifite  lengths  of  the  fevtral  formers  ; obferving  that  one 
end  is  at  right  angles  with  the  two  iides,  which  of  courfe 
are  parallel,  and,  that  the  other  is  femi-circular  : the  edges 
are  every  where  duly  rounded  off. 

Table  for  the  lengths  of  formers  for  the  cartridges  ufed 
in  cannon. 


Nature  of  the  piece  of 

Paper. 

Flannel. 

Ordnance. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Indies. 

Pounders 

42 

2 

4 

2 

3 

32 

2 

4 

2 

3 

24  heavy 

2 

4 

1 

10 

— med. 

2 

4 

1 

5 

— light 

2 

4 

1 

0 

18 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 2 heavy 

2 

4 

1 

6 

— med. 

2 

4 

1 

2 

— light 

2 

4 

0 

10 

9 

2 

4 

1 

4 

6 heavy 

2 

0 

1 

1 

— med. 

2 

0 

O 

1 1 

— light 

2 

0 

0 

9 h 

4 

1 

7 

0 

5 

3 

1 

7 

0 

4 

Mortars 

i 3 Inch 

1 

6 

10 

— 

1 

I 

8 

— 

1 

0 

5i 

— 

0 

9 

4| 

— 

0 

7 

Howitzer 

8 

— 

1 

A 

5i 

— 

0 

A 

4t 



0 
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FORMERY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  F ranee,  in  the 
depart  nent  of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Beauvais ; 9 miles  N.W.  of  Gerberoy.  The 

place 
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place  contains  I >433»  and  the  canton  10,050  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  220  kiliometres,  in  24  communes. 

FORMEY,  John  Henry  Samuel,  in  Biography,  was 
born  at  Berlin  in  1711.  His  family  was  originally  of 
Champagne,  and  his  father  was  a refugee  on  account  of  his 
religious  principles,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of 
Nantes.  He  was  educated  at  the  royal  French  college  for 
the  church,  and  was  ordained  minifter  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year.  He  was  chofen  one  of  the  offi- 
ciating minifters  of  the  French  congregation  in  Berlin  ; in 
1737  he  was  appointed  profelfor  of  eloquence  in  the 
French  college,  and  in  1739  fucceeded  to  the  philofophi- 
cal  chair  of  the  fame  college.  On  the  refloration  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belies  Lettres  at  Berlin 
in  i 744,  M.  Formey  was  made  fecretary  to  the  pliilofophical 
clafs,and  four  yearsaftervvards,atthe  inltanceof  the  prefident 
Maupertuis,  he  was  created  foie  and  perpetual  fecretary  of 
the  academy,  which  puff  he  held  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was 
admirably  qualified  for  the  office,  and  fo  was  regarded  by 
foreigners  as  well  as  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  was 
accordingly  affociated  to  a number  of  foreign  learned  bodies, 
as  thofe  of  London,  Peterffiurg,  Haarlem,  Mantua,  Bo- 
logna, and  many  others  in  Germany,  and  he  was  perfonally 
acquainted  with  feveral  of  the  molt  eminent  and  illuftrious 
characters  throughout  Europe.  Beiides  his  academical  em- 
ployments, he  had  the  management  of  various  other  con- 
cerns. He  was  agent  or  fecretary  to  the  dowager  princefs 
of  Wirtemberg  : he  filled  feveral  offices  in  the  French  colo- 
ny at  Berlin,  and  at  length  became  a privy  counfellor  in  its 
fuperior  directory.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  fe- 
cond  wife  had  many  children,  feven  of  whom  furvived  him. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  March  1797,  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty- five  years  and  eight  months.  The  printed  wo’  ks  of 
M.  Formey  were  fo  numerous,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
in  connection  with  fifty  bookfellers.  There  is  fcarcely  a de- 
partment in  the  fields  of  fcience  aad  literature  which  he  had 
not  cultivated  ; and  his  early  occupation  as  a journalift,  which 
he  began  in  1733  with  Beaufobre  in  the  Bibliotheque  Ger- 
manique,  had  given  him  a very  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
books  on  all  fubjeCts.  In  theology,  he  wrote  “ Le  Philo- 
fophe  Chretien  he  defended  the  caufeof  revelation againft 
Diderot  and  Roufieau.  He  took  an  aCtive  part  in  the  En- 
cycloptedia  of  Yverdun,  and  wrote  various  popular  pieces 
on  morality,  and  elementary  works  for  young  people.  As 
a member  of,  and  contributor  to  the  academy,  he  read  a 
number  of  memoirs,  as  well  on  popular  as  on  high  philofo- 
phical  fubjeCts,  fuch  as  the  doClrines  of  liberty  and  neceffity  : 
the  demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  a God,  &c.  In  all 
thefe  there  are  a clearnefs  and  precifion,  an  eafy  and  flow- 
ing ftyle,  and  a freedom  from  that  dogmatifm  which  is  very 
difgufting  when  affumed  upon  fubjeCts  of  fo  much  doubt 
and  difficulty.  Gen.  Biog. 

FGRMlfE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
Latium,  N.  of  Capua,  and  W.  of  Minturna.  Mola  di 
Gaeta  was  built  on  its  ruins.  Some  have  fuggefted  that  it 
was  founded  by  the  favage  people  called  Leftrigones ; 
how'ever  this  be,  it  was  very  confiderable  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  Horace  calls  it  “ Mamurrarum  Urbs,” 
from  the  name  of  a diftinguilhed  family  which  dwell- 
ed in  or  near  it.  Near  this  town  was  the  conntry- 
houfe  of  Cicero,  called  his  “ Formianum,”  and  not  far  from 
hence  he  was  afiaffinated  by  the  emiffaries  of  Antony.  (See 
Cicero.)  The  place  in  whicii  this  atrocious  deed  was  per- 
petrated was  difeovered  by  the  Abbe  Chaupy  by  means  of 
a monument  which  he  found  on  a private  road  that  led  to 
the  fea,  whence  Cicero  meditated  his  efcape.  Horace  com* 
Vol.  XV. 
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pares  the  wine  made  from  the  grapes  of  the  Formian  hill* 
with  the  Falernian. 

FORMIATE.  See  Formic  Acid. 

FORMIC  Acid,  in  Chemijiry , fo  denominated  from  the 
infeCt  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Chemifts  are  not  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  refpe&ing  this  acid  ; fome  of 
them  contend  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  acetic  or  malic 
acid,  and  others  maintain  that  its  properties  are  di  Hindi 
from  thofe  of  all  other  acids,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
an  acid fui  generis.  It  was  noticed  nearly  a century  and 
half  ago  in  the  Pliilofophical  Tranfa&ions  by  Mr.  Ray, 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fiflieron 
the  acid  juice  which  is  given  out  fpontaneoufly  by  ants,  and 
which  they  yield  when  diftilled.  Since  that  period  many 
experiments  have  been  made  by  Margraff,  Richter,  De- 
yeux,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  others  ; of  whom  the  laft 
two  concluded  that  the  formic  acid  was  a mixture  of  the 
acetic  and  malic  acids.  Suerfen  was  induced  to  examine 
the  fubjedl  with  much  attention,  and  from  his  experiments 
in  1804,  he  inferred  that  formic  acid  contains  no  malic  acid, 
and  that  its  properties  are  very  different  from  the  acetic- 
This  chemilt  had  recourfe  to  the  method  propofed  by  Mar- 
graff, and  corredied  by  Richter  to  obtain  the  formic  acid 
pure.  He  infufed  a quantity  of  red  ants,  formica  rufa , in 
thrice  their  weight  of  water,  and  put  the  mixture  in  a 
filver  ffili  ; drew  off  the  water  by  dillillation,  till  a burnt 
fmell  began  to  be  perceived  ; he  then  faturated  the  water  in 
the  receiver  with  pot-afh,  and  evaporated  to  drynefs.  The 
mafsthus  obtained  was  mixed  wdth  as  much  diluted  fulphu- 
ric  acid  as  was  fufficient  to  faturate  the  potafh,  and  diftilled 
to  drynefs  in  a retort.  The  liquid,  which  came  over,  was 
again  rectified  by  moderate  heat  to  get  rid  of  any  remaining 
portion  of  fulphuric  acid  ; and  therefult  was  fuppofed  to 
be  pure  formic  acid.  It  is  colotirlefs  like  water  ; its  fmell 
is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  different  from  that  of  acetic  acid  j 
its  tafte  is  acid  ; it  reddens  vegetable  blues  ; and  fo  alfo 
will  the  juice  which  is  given  out  fpontaneoufly  by  the  in- 
fedt  in  paffing  over  the  corollas  of  blue  flowers.  The  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  of  formic  acid  is  1.1 1,  whereas  the  moft  concen- 
trated acetic  acid  is  only  1.08.  It  is  not  fufceptible  of  be- 
ing brought  to  a flate  of  cryftals,  and  it  will  not  neutralize 
.o  large  a quantity  of  alkali  as  the  acetic  acid.  This  acid 
flies  off  in  the  form  of  vapour ; fmelling  fomething  like 
mufk  ; deftroys  animal  life  under  the  gafeous  form  ; is  ca- 
pable of  ferving  economical  purpofes  like  vinegar;  is  de- 
compofed  by  great  heat,  and  forms  falts  with  earth  in  alka- 
lies and  metallic  oxyds,  which  are  cryftallizable  and  not  de- 
liquefcent.  Thefe  have  been  denominated  formiates  by 
thofe  who  admit  the  formic  as  a diltinbl  acid,  but  by  thofe 
who  oppofe  this  theory  the  formiates  are  fuppofed  to  be 
compounds  of  the  acetates  and  malates  together,  with  a por- 
tion of  animal  matter,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  perfectly 
known.  The  quantity  of  acid  contained  in  ants  exceeds 
what  is  found  in  any  other  known  part  of  the  animal 
creation.  Thefe  infedts  exhale  the  acid  whether  irritated  or 
not,  fo  that  the  fame  changes,  produced  on  flowers  by  known 
acids,  take  place  when  they  are  laid  in  the  tradl  of  ants,  and 
it  has  been  conjedfured  that  part  of  the  irritation  caufed  by 
their  bite  is  produced  by  the  infertion  of  a portion  of  their 
native  acid. 

FORMICA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  the  hymenop- 
terous  order,  pofieffing,  according  to  Linnaeus,  the  follow- 
ing eflential  character : a little  upright  fcale  between  the 
thorax  and  the  abdomen ; males  and  females  furniflied  with 
wings,  and  the  neuters  apterous,  or  winglefs. 

Geofiroy  propofes  in  addition  to  the  above  character,  to 
K diltinguiiii 
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diftinguifh  the  infects  of  this  genus  from  the  (Irufture  of  the 
antennae,  thefe,  as  he  obferves,  being  in  the  true  formicse, 
elbowed  or  broken  into  an  angle  in  the  middle,  and  having 
the  firll  joint  longer  in  proportion  than  the  others  ; the 
(lemmata  or  falfe  eyes  three  in  number,  and  the  abdomen 
joined  to  the  thorax  by  means  of  a fhort  pedicle,  or 
ftalk. 

This  chara&er  is  further  improved  by  Schaeffer,  who  de- 
fcribes  the  formica:  as  having  the  mouth  armed  with  jaws, 
the  wings  incumbent,  and  the  tarfi  compofed  of  live  articu- 
lations. 

Fabricius  defines  the  genus  with  Hill  more  precifion,  from 
the  ftrudlure  of  the  organs,  or  parts  which  compofe  the 
mouth  ; according  to  this  author,  the  feelers  are  four 
in  number,  unequal,  with  cylindrical  joints  placed  at 
the  tip  of  the  lip,  which  is  cylindrical,  and  almoit  mem- 
branaceous, and  the  antennae  filiform. 

In  the  Gmelinian  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae, 
the  Fabrician  definition  is  united  with  that  before  affigned 
to  the  genus  formica  by  Linnaeus. 

La  Marck  explains  the  genus  fomewhat  differently,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  his  character,  feveral  of  the  Linnaean  and 
Fabrician  formica:  are  excluded.  This  writer  lays  down 
the  effential  char'after  as  follows ; antennae  filiform  and 
broken,  the  firfi  joint  very  long  ; feelers  unequal,  the  ante- 
rior pair  longer  ; mandibles  ftrong  ; tongue  fhort,  concave 
and  truncated.  To  this  is  added,  as  a fecondary  character, 
that  the  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  corfelet  by  a pedicle, 
bearing  a fmall  fcale,  or  vertical  knob  5 and  that  of  each 
fpecies  there  are  three  kinds,  males,  females,  and  neuters, 
which  latter  are  without  wings.  The  larva  deftitute  of 
feet. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  to  remark  that  the  fpe- 
cies of  formica:  known  to  Linnaeus,  or  at  lead  defcribed  by 
that  naturalift,  do  not  amount  to  twenty,  a number  nearly 
doubled  by  Fabricius  in  his  “ Species  InfeCorum,”  as  he 
there  deferibes  altogether  thirty-feven  ; and  this  number  has 
been  again  progreffively  augmented  in  his  later  publications 
to  about  ninety  fpecies.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  Fabri- 
cius and  not  Linnaeus  is  the  firft  deferiber  of  the  far  greater 
number  of  thofe  fpecies  which  are  infertedin  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  and  it  mult  be  at  the  fame  time  ob- 
ferved  that  it  is  principally  to  his  labours  we  Hand  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  thofe  kinds  which  are  peculiar  to  ex- 
tra-European climates. 

Since  the  time  of  the  above  writers,  the  hiftory  of  this  cu- 
rious tribe  of  infedts  has  engaged  the  attention  of  other 
continental  entomologifts,  among  the  principal  of  whom 
we  fhould  mention  Latreille.  This  author  deferibes  only  a 
few  new  fpecies,  yet  he  enters  more  minutely  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  claffification  in  this  family  than  either  of  his  prede- 
ceffors.  From  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  it  appears  ne- 
ceffary  to  divide  the  formica:  of  Linnaeus  and  Fabricius  into 
two,  if  not  a greater  number  of  genera,  and  befides  that  to 
form  feveral  fubdivifions  of  thofe  which  ought  to  be  retained 
under  the  original  defignation  of  formica.  The  moil  ob- 
vious diftindlion  conlifts  in  the  difiimilar  ftrudlure  of  the  an- 
tennae, thefe  in  one  tribe  terminating  in  a mafs  or  club,  and 
being  in  the  other  nearly  fetaceous  ; in  the  latter  the  firll 
joint  is  very  long,  the  fecond  almofl  conic,  and  the  laft  of 
the  fame  bulk  as  the  foregoing,  or  rather  lets.  The  infedls 
which  compofe  this  fedtion  are  further  diftinguiihed  by  other 
characters,  which  feem  to  concur  in  forming  a natural  line 
of  feparation  between  the  two -genera,  the  moil  material  of 
which  appears  however  to  coniilt  in  the  ftrudlure  of  the  an- 
tennae. 


Latreille  at  one  time  propofed  to  compreheud  the  firfi 
mentioned  tribe  as  a diftindt  genus  under  the  name  of  cryp- 
tocerus,  allowing  the  others  to  remain  under  the  original 
appellation  of  formica.  In  an  arrangement  fubfequently 
publifhed  by  the  lame  author,  he  retains  the  whole  as  one 
family,  which  he  calls  formicariie,  and  under  this  is  includ- 
ed no  lefs  than  eight  genera.  The  fpecies  of  formicce,  her- 
culanea,  rufefeens,  hcematoda,  clavata,  harnata,  and  cepha- 
lotes  are  confideredgenerically  diilindl  from  each  other,  and 
are  referable  to  the  feveral  newly  inftituted  genera  of  La- 
treille  in  the  following  order ; herculanea,  with  4-punc- 
tata,  and  rufa,  belong  to  the  genus  formica  ; rufefeens  to 
polyergus ; luematoda  to  odontomachus ; clavata  to  po- 
nera  ; iiamata  and  gulofa  to  eciton  ; and  cephalotes  with 
rubra  to  myrmica  ; the  two  remaining  genera  of  this  family 
are  cryptocerus  and  dorylus.  Several  of  thefe  genera  are 
fubdiyided  into  two  or  more  fedlions,  which  altogether  ren- 
der the  arrangement  rather  morediffufe  than  will  be  deemed 
perhaps  in  any  manner  requifite  by  other  naturalifts. 

The  formica:  are  called  among  us  pifmires,  ants,  or  em- 
mits.  They  live,  for  the  moft  part,  in  large  focieties  ; are 
proverbially  an  induftrious  race  of  creatures  ; and,  like  the 
bees,  their  fpecies  are  invariably  compofed  of  three  kinds, 
the  males,  females,  and  neuters.  The  different  fpecies  are 
diiperfed  throughout  every  part  of  the  known  world  : many 
inhabit  woods,  where  they  eftablifh  tb.emfelves  in  immenfe 
colonies,  in  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  or  in  deep  fubter- 
ranean  cavities,  which  they  either  conftrudl  for  themfelves, 
or  feize  from  others  ; for  colonies  of  ants  are  frequently  met 
with  in  cavities  of  the  ground,  which  are  known  to  be  the 
burrows  of  rats,  rabbits,  and  other  quadrupeds,  whole 
habitations  thefe  troublefome  intruders  have  probably  ren- 
dered untenable  to  the  original  occupiers.  Some  form  their 
nefts  in  the  earth,  beneath  the  (belter  of  a heap  of  ilones, 
or  under  a tree,  among  the  ramifications  and  branches  of 
the  root ; while  others  occupy  the  more  open  places,  in  the 
fields  or  plains,  and  fo  contrive  their  habitations  that  the 
fumrnit  rifes  in  a cone  or  hillock,  which  we  call  an  ant-hill, 
to  the  height  of  one,  two,  or  three  feet;  and  in  hot  cli- 
mates, even  more  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  There 
are  fpecies  which  in  a fimilar  manner  form  nefts  in  the 
fands  ; but  thefe  are  not  numerous.  • The  interior  of  thefe 
nefts  is  generally  fpacious,  and  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  thofe  myriads  of  creatures  which  compofe  each  diilindl 
fociety.  Thofe  which  refiae  in  trees  provide  themfelves 
with  an  habitation,  by  feledling  fuch  as  are  already  rotten, 
and  excavating  the  interior  to  the  dimenfion  required. 
Others,  and  thofe  in  particular  which  live  in  the  hillocks, 
conftrudl  the  walls  of  their  cones  with  dry  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  fuch  as  the  leaves  of  fir  trees,  and  other  ever- 
greens, dried  tendrils,  twigs,  and  ftalks,  or  other  fimilar 
materials,  intermixed  with  earth  and  clay.  The  interior 
exhibits  a number  of  apartments  or  paffages,  the  rnjddle 
one  of  which  may  be.  confidered  the  principal,  as  being  the 
nurfery  for  the  larva:  or  young  ; other  parts  are  allotted  to 
the  males  and  females  ; and  the  more  open  fpaces  to  the 
neuters. 

The  conftrudlion  of  thefe  nefts,  in  common  with  every 
other  laborious  occupation,  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  neuters, 
as  among  the  bee-tribe.  While  the  latter  are  employed  in 
drudgery,  in  providing  the  fociety  with  a fufficient  flock  of 
provifion,  and  in  the  various  toil  incidental  to  the  feeding 
and  rearing  the  young,  the  females  fit  in  inadlivity,  and 
never  quit  the  neft,  except  to  indulge  in  the  fofter  paflions 
with  the  males.  Linnaeus  believed  their  amours  were  con- 
duced within  the  neft,  an  idea  contradidted  by  the  more 
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recent  obfervations  of  other  naturalids.  On  this  occafion  new  crops : and  if  that  remedy  proved  ineffeftual,  it  was 
they  leave  the  ned,  and  under  favour  of  the  darknefs  which  determined  to  abandon  the  culture  of  the  canes  altogether, 
a fummer  evening  affords,  retire  to  a fhort  didance,  whither  After  fudairiing  confiderable  lots,  and  having  in  vain  en- 
the  males  follow  ; and  in  fuch  fituations  the  ants  are  fre-  deavoured  by  every  means  to  exterminate  the  legions  of  ants 
quently  feen  covering  the  ground  in  pairs  for  a pretty  con-  with  which  the  country  was  infeded,  without  reforting  to 
fiderable  fpace.  The  feafon  of  coupling  varies  in  different  this  final  remedy,  the  inhabitants  were,  however,  at  length 
fpecies  from  the  beginning  of  fummer  to  the  end  of  an-  very  fortunately  relieved  by  the  fetting  in  of  very  heavy 
tumn.  rains,  which  checked  the  ants  in  their  career  of  devaftatibn. 


After  this  union  of  the  fexes,  the  males  die,  or  at  leafl 
never  return  to  the  ned  ; the  females,  on  the  contrary, 
either  return  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  carried  thither  by 
the  working  ants,  and  are  attended  with  the  utmofl  care 
and  tendernefs.  The  eggs  they  depofit  are  conveyed  to 
their  proper  receptacle,  and,  when  hatched,  become  the 
objefts  of  their  deeped  folicitude.  The  eggs  are  final], 
roundifh,  and  of  a yellowifn-white  colour.  The  larvse  are 
white,  thick,  and  fhort,  and  their  body  compofed  of  twelve 
rings.  In  the  nymph  or  pupa  date,  thofe  ants,  which 
when  produced  will  he  deftitute  of  a fling,  are  entirely 
naked  ; while  the  others  are  enveloped  in  a filken  cone. 
The- females  are  much  larger  than  the  males. 

The  working  ants  wander  about  all  day  in  fearch  of  food, 
or  materials  for  the  nefl ; and  affid  each  other,  when  the 
load  is  too  heavy  for  one  or  more  that  have  attempted  to 
move  it.  The  eggs  and  larva;  are  daily  brought  out  of  the 
nefl  by  them,  and  expofed  to  the  warmth  of  the  fun  ; and 
the  larvce  fed  till  they  affume  the  pupa  form.  When  in 
fearch  of  proviiion,  they  will  not  fcruple  to  attack  any  in- 
feft,  however  confiderahle  in  fize,  and,  by  their  united 
flrength,  have  little  difficulty  to  overcome  their  viftim. 
They  alfo  attack  and  devour  fmall  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  when  they  find  them  in  a helplefs  date,  incapable 
of  defending  themfelves  ; and  which,  in  the  end,  mull  be 
confidered  as  the  fate  of  many.  In  fhort,  they  prey  on 
food  of  every  kind,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Some 
fpecies  are,  however,  moft  injurious  to  the  former,  and 
others  to  the  latter;  though,  when  preffed  witii  hunger, 
they  devour  either  indiferiminately. 

In  the  evening,  when  their  labour  is  over,  the  ants  are 
faid  to  make  their  repall  of  whatever  provifion  they  have 
coilefted  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ; for  their  care  and  fore- 
fight,  in  laying  up  a {lore  of  provifion  againft  the  winter, 
are  no  other  than  pleafmg  fiftions,  which,  however  they 
amufe  the  fancy,  have  no  ex iflence  in  reality.  During  the. 
winter,  they  either  become  torpid  or  die.  The  ants  are 
particularly  fond  of  the  aphides,  or  lice  which  infefl  plants  ; 
and  are,  in  their  turn,  the  favourite  food  of  birds  and  va- 
rious other  animals. 

Ants  Iwarm  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  In  northern 
countries,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  which  abound  in  woods, 
thefe  in  lefts  are  exceedingly  troublefome.  The  ravages  of 
thefe  creatures  are  not,  however,  to  be  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  ant-tribe  which  inhabit  warmer  climates.  The 
latter  are  oftentimes  the  fcourge  of  thofe  countries  which 
they  inhabit.  In  Africa  it  is  well  known  that  provifion  of 
every  defeription,  and  even  clothes  and  various  articles  of 
furniture,  are  oftentimes  deflroyed  by  thefe  creatures. 
The  American  iflands  fwarm  with  them,  as  well  as  Africa, 
and  South  America.  The  damage  occafioned  by  the  ants, 
in  the  fugar  plantations  of  Grenada,  about  the  year  1777, 
affords  a memorable  proof  of  the  tremendous  powers  which 
thefe  apparently  infignificant  creatures  poffefs  to  do  mil- 
chief  : it  wac  fo  exceffive,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
burn  down  the  whole  of  the  Handing  crops  of  canes,  and 
turn  up  the  earth  throughout  the  plantations,  in  order  to 
deftroy  thofe  ants  which  had  fixed  their  habitations  in  the 
ganes,  and  at  their  roots.  Thefe  were  to  be  replaced  by 


and  deflroyed  immenfe  numbers  of  them.  The  ants  in  thole 
parts  are  always  numerous  ; but,  on  this  occafion,  they 
appeared  fuddenly  in  fuch  bodies,  that  nothing  could  refill 
them.  The  country,  in  many  parts,  was  literally  covered 
for  the  fpace  of  miles  with  them.  They  de  fee  tided  the 
hills  in  torrents  ; the  plantations  were  every  where  filled 
with  them,  as  well  as  every  road  and  avenue  leading  to 
them.  Numbers  of  the  domellicated  quadrupeds  perifhed, 
Rats,  mice,  and  reptiles  of  every  kind,  became  an  eafy 
prey  to  them  ; and  even  the  birds,  which  they  attacked 
wherever  they  alighted,  till  they  were  fo  ha'raffed  as  to  fall 
at  lad  within  their  power.  Streams  of  water  retarded  their 
progrefs  only  for  a fhort  time  : the  foremofl  columns  pu fil- 
ing boldly  into  the  water  to  certain  death,  and  there 
perifhing,  formed  at  length  an  embankment,  which  dividing 
the  waters,  afforded  means  for  the  reft  to  pafs  over  in  fe- 
curity.  Even  fire  itfelf,  which  will  oftentimes  deter  the 
moft  ferocious  beads  of  prey  in  their  attacks,  was  in  vain 
employed  on  this  occafion.  Fires  were  lighted  in  the 
routes  which,  from  their  courfe  along  the  h l!s,  it  was  ob- 
vious they  would  purfue  ; nor  did  this  divert  their  track  : 
they  precipitated  themfelves  into  the  fires  in  fuch  bodies  as 
to  extinguifh  them  ; and  thougli  many  by  this  mean* 
perifhed,  the  red  were  enabled  to  continue  their  march  un- 
hurt. 

The  appearance  of  the  ants  in  lefs  formidable  bodies  is 
indeed  edeemed  rather  a benefit  than  difadvantage,  in  thofe 
Countries  ; becaufe  they  affid,  and  in  a very  material  de- 
gree, in  the  dedruclion  of  fnakes,  and  other  venomous  rep- 
tiles, when  they  can  ffize  on  them  by  furprife.  We  are 
allured  by  Mad.  Merian,  that  the  fpecies  cephalotes  is; 
called  in  Surinam  the  ants  of  v'fitatwii,  as  they  appear  only 
at  certain  feafons,  or  about  once  in  two  or  three  years.  ' Its 
multitudes  receive  a cheerful  welcome  from  the  natives,  who 
tii row  open  the  doors,  of  their  lioufes  to  admit  them  ; the 
ants  enter,  traverfe  every  part  of  their  dwellings,  and,  after 
dedroying  the  rats,  mice,  fcorpions,  kakerlacs,  or  cock- 
roaches, and  other  vermin  fecreted  therein,  again  take  their 
departure. 

Ants  may  he  eafily  kil'ed  by  means  ©f  arfenic,  kneaded" 
with  proviiion  of  any  kind,  and  which  being  thrown  into 
the  lied,  will  be  greedily  confumed  by'  them.  The  ding  of 
the  ant  is  very  (harp  and  painful,  the  fevere  fenfation  of 
which  may  be  abated  by  the  application  of  a mixture  of  oil 
and  honey.  Such  ants  as  poffefs  no  ding  are,  neverthelefs, 
capable  of  exciting  a painful  pudule,  by'  means  of  an  acrid 
juice  which  they  difeharge  upon  the  fkin  : this  juice  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mouth,  contrary  to  the  vulgar  fuppodtion 
that  it  is  emitted  from  the  vent ; and  the  pain  occafioned 
by  which  .may  be  abated  by  an  application  of  oil  and  honey, 
as  before  mentioned. 

A very'  grateful  acid  is  procured  from  ants  by  didilla- 
tion.  See  Formic  Arid. 

The  ants  are  probably  more  numerous,  in  refpeft  to 
fpecies,  than  we  are  at  prefent  aware  : the  following  appear 
to  be  the  mod  material  of  thofe  already'  deferibed. 

Species. 

" Herchlan'ea.  Black;  abdomen  ovate;  legs  ferru- 
le 2 ginouis 
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ginous.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Formica  magna,  ib.  Formica 
magna  hyppomyrmex , It.  Goth.  Formica  maxima , Ray. 
Large  ; lives  in  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees  in  Europe. 
Compressa.  Black;  thorax  compreffed;  tip  of  the 
antenax  and  thighs  rufous  ; head  very  large.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Tranquebar.  The  abdomen  is  ovate  ; the  fcale 
entire  ; thorax  immaculate. 

Smaragdina.  Green;  thorax  lineated  with  yellow. 
Fabr.  ' 

Inhabits  India,  and  is  of  a large  fize ; the  antennx  red- 
flilh  at  the  tip ; wings  large  and  white,  with  ferruginous 
serves. 

Rufipes.  Hairy,  black  ; legs  rufous.  Fabr. 

Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet.  The  head  is  large, 
ovate,  rough  with  ferruginous  hairs  ; antennx  brown  at  the 
tip  ; fcale  of  the  petiole  ovate-obtufe. 

Bicolor.  Black;  fcutel,  abdomen,  and  legs  ferru- 
ginous. Fabr. 

Large ; inhabits  Barbary. 

Erythrocep h ala.  Deep  black  ; head  rufous;  fcale 
of  the  petiole  double.  Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Holland.  The  head  large  and  oblong  ; 
antennx  rufous ; thorax  filiform ; legs  black,  at  the  ends 
rufous. 

Barbara.  Deep  black  ; head,  antennx,  and  ends  of  the 
legs  ferruginous  ; petiole  with  two  tubercles.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Africa  ; fize  that  of  herculanea  ; head  large  ; 
firft  joint  of  the  antennx  large,  and  black. 

Didyma.  Black;  abdomen  greyifh ; fcale  of  the  petiole 
double.  Fabr. 

An  European  fpecies  found  chiefly  in  Italy.  The  fize 
is  moderate;  antennx  pitchy;  thorax  gibbous  ; abdomen 
covered  with  cinereous  down;  fcale  double,  or  widely  emar- 
ginate  ; legs  black. 

Viatica.  Ferruginous,  abdomen  ovate  and  black. 
Fabr. 

The  mandibles  are  blackilh  at  the  tip ; thorax  compreffed, 
ferruginous  with  a fingle  tubercle  ; hind  legs  very  long  with 
brown  fhanks.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Spain,  and  is  the 
fame  fize  as  thelaft. 

Pallipes.  Deep  black  and  gloffy,  antennx  and  legs 
'■whitifh.  Fabr. 

Small ; head  fmall  and  roundifh;  thorax  gibbous  ; feales 
of  the  petiole  truncated,  and  nearly  emarginated  ; wings 
white.  Native  of  Cayenne, 

jEgyptiaca.  Black  ; thorax  rufous,  two-toothed  be- 
hind ; petiole  with  two  tubercles.  Fabr. 

Head  large,  and  brown  ; antennx  ferruginous  ; thorax 
compreffed ; legs  ferruginous  with  fub-clavated  thighs ; a 
fmall  fpecies  found  in  Egypt. 

Binodis.  Black;  head  very  large  and  rufous  ; petiole 
cf  the  abdomen  bituberculated.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Egypt  ; legs  rufous  ; thighs  ferruginous. 

Rufa.  Black;  thorax  compreffed,  and  with  the  legs 
ferruginous.  Fabr.  Thorax  compreffed,  entirely  ferrugi- 
nous, head  and  abdomen  black.  Linn, 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Pubescens.  Black;  abdomen  pubefeent.  Fabr. 
Native  of  Calabria  and  Hungary.  In  fize  refembles  the 
laft. 

Nigra.  Gloffy-black  ; tail  piceous.  Degeer. 

An  European  infeft. 

Fusca.  Greyi Hi -brown  and  polilhed  ; antennx  and  legs 
ferruginous  ; wings  white.  Degeer. 

Inhabits  Europe. 

Flavescens.  Yellowifh ; abdomen  darker,  with  a 
dorial  line.  Fabr. 


Native  of  Cayenne.  In  this  fpecies  the  fcale  of  the 
petiole  is  entire. 

Melanocephala.  Pale;  head  and  back  of  the  thorax 
black.  Fabr. 

Like  the  laft  this  infedl  inhabits  Cayenne;  it  occurs  in 
immenfe  numbers  at  certain  feafons,  and  commits  vail  de- 
predations, confuming  and  deftroying  every  kind  of  pro- 
vifion. 

Rubra.  Teftaceous;  eyes  and  dot  under  the  abdomen 
black.  Degeer. 

An  European  fpecies. 

Cinerascens.  Black;  head  rufous;  abdomen  greyifli, 
Fabr. 

A large  fpecies  found  in  Tranquebar;  the  head  is  rufous, 
mandibles  and  antennx  black  ; abdomen  ovate,  greenilh- 
grey,  with  a black  angle  behind  the  middle ; wings 
duficy. 

Foetens.  Oblong,  black  ; tail  rufous  ; fcale  of  the 
petiole  fomewhat  cylindrical  and  obtufe.  Fabr. 

Named  foetens,  from  its  often  five  fmell  ; the  fpecies  is 
of  a large  fize,  preys  on  other  ants,  and  inhabits  Guinea. 

Elongata.  Oblong,  rufous ; abdomen  and  legs  paler, 
Fabr. 

A ferocious  fpecies  found  in  Tranquebar;  the  head  is 
large,  mandibles  black  ; thorax  elongated  and  com- 
preffed ; fcale  forming  an  ovate  tubercle  in  the  middle  of 
the  petiole. 

6-Guttata;  Oblong,  black  ; abdomen  with  three 
dots  each  fide  ; antennx  and  legs  rufous.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Santa  Cruz  ; the  mouth  is  rufous  ; fcale  ovate, 
obtufe  and  entire ; wings  whitilh,  with  a marginal  black 
fpot. 

Albipennis.  ObloDg,  pale;  thorax  black  behind; 
abdomen  reddilh.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  former ; the  fcutel  is  white; 
fcale  of  the  petiole  ovate,  gibbous ; wings  white  with  a 
black  marginal  dot. 

Rufibarbis.  Oblong,  black;  mouth  and  thorax  ru- 
fous. Fabr. 

Native  of  France. 

Obsoleta.  Above  black;  beneath  red,  teftaceous; 
abdomen  fub  globular.  Fabr. 

Lefs  than  Formica  rufa,  and  inhabits  Europe. 

4- Punctata.  Thorax  compreffed  and  ferruginous; 
abdomen  black,  with  four  fnowy  dots.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Alface.  The  head  is  black;  antennx  ferruginous; 
fcale  of  the  petiole  (hort,  obtufe  ; legs  ferruginous,  thighs 
black. 

Virescens.  Pale  ; head  and  abdomen  greenifh.  Fabr; 
Defcribed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet.  The  petiole  is 
long,  with  a fmall  raifed  tubercle.  This  infedl  inhabits 
New  Holland. 

Saccharivor a.  Black;  antennx,  mandibles,  and  legs 
rufous.  Brown  Jam. 

A native  of  the  American  iflands  ; and  is  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  fugar-cane,  in  which  it  forms  its  neft. 

Maculata.  Black;  pofterior  part  of  the  thorax  and 
thighs  ferruginous ; abdomen  with  pale  fpots  at  the  fides. 
Fabr. 

Inhabits  Africa ; the  head  is  large  ; mandibles  with 
many  teeth;  antennx  piceous  at  the  tip  ; abdomen  ovate 
and  hairy. 

Antiguensis.  Teftaceous;  abdomen  black  at  the  lip,, 
the  petiole  with  two  tubercles.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Antigua. 

Guineensis.  Ferruginous  ; abdomen  black;  legs  yel- 
lowilh.  Fabr. 

A- fmall 
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A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Guinea. 

Omnivora.  Thorax  rough,  with  raffed  dots;  petiole 
with  two  tubercles  ; body  teftaceous ; abdomen  very  minute. 
Degeer. 

Native  of  Surinam. 

Flava.  Yellow  ; abdomen  ovate  and  pubefcent. 
Degeer. 

An  European  fpecies. 

Caespitum.  Black  ; petiole  of  the  abdomen  with  two 
tubercles;  fcutel  bidentated.  Linn. 

In  dry  meadows  under  mofs  in  Europe  ; the  winged 
ants  of  this  fpecies  fly  abroad  in  fwarms  like  the  day-fly, 
when  the  weather  is  ferene. 

Tube  rum.  Rufous;  head  black;  abdomen  with  a 
black  band,  the  petiole  with  two  tubercles.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Sweden  ; lefs  than  the  former ; the  antennae 
black  at  the  tip,  and  the  thorax  bidentated  behind. 

Vagans.  Rufous;  head,  and  back  of  the  abdomen 
brown  ; thorax  two-fpined  behind ; petiole  with  two 
tubercles.  Fabr. 

Twice  the  fixe  of  the  former;  the  head  globular;  an- 
tennas ferruginous.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Saxony. 

Acervorum.  Rufous;  head  and  abdomen  black; 
thorax  two-fpined  behind  ; petiole  with  two  protuberances. 
Fabr. 

Refembles  the  laft ; the  antennae  and  mandibles  rufous ; 
legs  ferruginous. 

Native  of  Denmark. 

Unispinosa.  Black;  antennae  and  legs  rufous  ; fcale 
of  the  petiole,  with  a lingle  fpine ; mandibles  projecting, 
an  d parallel.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  Gaudaloupe.  The  body  is  elongated ; head 
large,  grooved  in  the  front  ; abdomen  ovate  and  black  ; legs 
red. 

Grossa.  Blackifh  ; thorax  bidentated  under  the  fcutel ; 
abdomen  large  and  globular-  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne. 

This  fpecies  is  large  ; the  antennas  are  pitchy,  with  the 
tip  grey  ; head  pitchy,  fub-fpinous  each  fide  ; wings  fer- 
ruginous. 

Australis.  Black;  thorax  unarmed;  fcale  of  the 
petiole  with  two  fpines.  Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Holland.  The  body  entirely  covered 
with  cinereous  down. 

Bidens.  Thorax  with  two-toothed  tubercle;  head 
ovate  ; antennae  ferruginous  ; the  firft  joint  black. 
Degeer. 

Inhabits  Surinam. 

Biscutata.  Thorax  bidentated;  fcale  of  the  petiole 
double.  Fabr. 

Head  pointed  each  fide  behind;  abdomen  globular,  with 
a black  dorfal  line ; wings  fub-ferruginous.  Native  of 
Cayenne. 

Clavata.  Black  ; thorax  two-toothed  ; petiole  one- 
toothed beneath.  Fabr. 

A large  fpecies  found  in  India  ; the  thorax  is  gibbous ; 
the  petiole  with  a large  tubercle,  and  fpine  beneath  ; ab- 
domen ovate,  the  firft  fegment  globular. 

Arenaraa.  Thorax  imprefied  behind,  and  bidentated  ; 
body  black  ; ends  of  the  legs  pitchy.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  moveable  fands  of  Barbary.  The  head  is 
large  and  ovate  ; thorax  compreffed  ; the  petiole  with  two 
tubercles;  abdomen  fomewhat  globular  and  downy. 

Attelaboides.  Black;  thorax  two-fpined;  head 
tapering  behind  ; legs  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

A Brafilian  fpecies  in  the  Bankfian  cabinet ; thehead  is 


rough  and  black;  thorax  /lender,  black;  abdomen  browa 
and  downy. 

Megacephala.  Thorax  two-fpined  behind  ; ferru- 
ginous ; abdomen  black  ; head  very  large.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  the  ifle  of  France.  The  fpecies  is  fmall  ; head 
ovate,  and  larger  than  the  whole  body  ; antennae  and  leg6 
ferruginous  ; petiole  with  two  tubercles. 

Ammon.  Thorax  armed  with  two  fpines;  petiole  of 
the  abdomen  with  two  incurvated  fpines.  Fabr. 

Native  of  New  Holland.  The  head  is  fmall  and  ovate  ; 
thorax  and  abdomen  black,  with  gold  down  on  the  back; 
legs  black. 

Bihamata.  Thorax  four-fpined  ; petiole  of  the  abdo- 
men with  two  curved  fpines.  Drury. 

The  head  is  fmall  and  round  ; the  antennas  long ; ab- 
domen fub-globular,  black  at  the  bafe,  ferruginous  ; legs 
long  and  black;  thighs  ferruginous.  Inhabits  India. 

Militaris.  Thorax  bi-fpinous  bef°re  > fcale  of  the 
petiole  aimed  with  four  fpines.  Fabr. 

An  African  fpecies.  The  head  is  large  ; gibbous,  black, 
and  carinated  each  fide  between  the  antennas  ; antennas 
globular,  black,  and  downy  ; wings  brown. 

4-Dens.  Thorax  quadridentated  ; body  black;  head 
with  a double  carinated  ridge.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Cayenne.  The  fpines  on  the  thorax  placed 
two  before,  and  two  behind. 

Sex-dens.  Thorax  armed  with  fix  fpines;  head  very 
large,  double,  and  armed  with  a fpine  each  fide  behind, 
Linn. 

Inhabits  America. 

Cephalotes.  Thorax  four-fpined  ; head  large,  double, 
and  armed  with  a fpine  each  fide  behind.  Linn. 

Native  of  South  America,  which  it  inhabits  in  pro- 
digious number,  and  is  extremely  deftruCtive  in  the  plan- 
tations. 

Atrata.  Thorax  four-fpined  ; body  black  ; head  de- 
preffed,  margined  and  armed  behind  with  two  fpines. . 
Linn. 

Inhabits  fame  countiy  as  the  former,  and  is  like  that 
fpecies  exceedingly  injurious. 

Gulosa.  Rufous  ; abdomen  black  at  the  tip,  the  firft 
f.'gment  contracted  ; mandibles  projecting.  Fabr. 

An  Auftralafian  fpecies. 

Forficata.  Brown  ; abdomen  pubefcent,  and  black, 
the  firft  fegment  contracted  ; mandibles  projecting.  Fabr. 

Head  large  and  flat ; mandibles  forked  and  toothed 
within  ; thorax  compreffed  in  the  middle  ; petiole  with  a 
globular  tubercle  ; legs  dull  ferruginous.  Inhabits  New 
Holland. 

Maxillosa.  Thorax  fix-toothed ; head  yellovvi/h,  the 
mandibles  as  long  as  the  head.  Fabr. 

Native  of  India  ; the  head  is  large,  and  abdomen 
brown.. 

Rostrata,  Thorax  compreffed,  three-toothed  before  ; 
mandibles  projecting  and;  incurved.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Cayenne. 

Ha  Mata.  Ferruginous;  head  very  large  and  pale; 
mandibles  projecting  and  hooked.  Fabr. 

Head  with  a fmall  conic  fpine  each  fide  at  the  bafe"; 
mandibles  longer  than  the  head,  black  and  hooked  at  the 
tip,  the  bafe  ferruginous  ; petiole  with  two  tubercles. 

Hjematoda.  Scale  of  the  petiole  conic,  and  very 
acute ; head  nearly  double,  the  mandible  projecting, 
Linn. 

The  mandibles  are  toothlefs,  and  of  a rufous  colour  ; the 
head  reddi/h  ; thorax  unarmed  and  black  ; wings  hyaline^ 
This  fpecies  inhabits  America. 

Ptlaronts, 
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Pharonis.  Rufous;  abdomen  brownifli.  Linn. 

A very  minute  fpecies  found  in  Egypt. 

Salomonis.  Red;  abdomen  black  and  fomewhat  vil- 
lous. Linn. 

Native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Foetida.  Petiole  with  tranfverfely  compreffed  tuber*, 
ties  ; fir  ft  fegment  ol  the  abdomen  contrafted  ; mandibles 
projefting.  Linn. 

The  head  is  black  with  three  raifed  dots,  the  abdomen 
and  legs  hairy.  This  inhabits  America. 

Vaga.  Black;  abdomen  ovate  and  hairy.  Scop. 

Native  of  Europe,  and  lives  in  decayed  trees  under  the 
bark. 

Venosa.  Head  and  thorax  black  ; abdomen  cylindrical 
and  brown  ; fcale  of  the  petiole  thick  and  entire  ; legs 
teftaceous  ; wings  white  with  teflaceous  veins,  and  a brown 
marginal  fpot.  Linn. 

Country  unknown. 

Melanopis.  Rufous;  eyesblack;  abdomen  brown  on 
the  back  ; fcale  of  the  petiole  entire.  Linn. 

This  and  the  four  following  fpecies  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope. . . . 

Glabra.  Black;  glabrous;  fcale  of  the  petiole  bi- 
dentated  ; incifures  of  the  abdomen  whitilh  ; legs  rufous. 
Linn. 

Testacea.  Teftaceous-brown,  and  fomewhat  downy  ; 
ante'nnse  and  legs  brown  ; wings  white  with  a ferruginous 
bafe.  Linn. 

Fuscescens.  Black;  head  as  wide  as  the  abdomen; 
fcale  of  the  petiole  very  fhort ; mouth,  antennas,  and  legs 
reddifh-bro  wn,  Linn. 

Ruficornis.  Flead  and  thorax  t black ; abdomen 
brown  ; jaws,  antennae,  and  legs  teftaceous  ; wings  hyaline. 

Formica-/^,  the  ant-lion,  the  name  given  by  authors  to 
a very  remarkable  fpecies  of  infeft,  which  is,  in  its  perfeft 
ftate,  a winged  creature,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the 
libelluhc,  or  dragon-flies  ; but  in  its  prior  ftate  of  a creeping 
animal,  has  a wonderful  art  and  addrefs  in  catching  its  prey. 
It  is  in  this  ftate  that  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  formica- 
leo,  as  it  chiefly  feeds  upon  ants.  See  Myrmeleon. 

Formica,  literally  an  ant,  has  been  applied  by  the  old 
medical  writers  to  a fpecies  of  wart,  of  a black  colour,  and 
with  a broad  fefiile  bafe,  which  Foreftus  obferves,  when  it 
is  removed  by  excifion,  undergoes  much  pain,  lefembling 
that  ariling  from  the.  flinging  of  ants,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived its  name.  ■ This  fpecies  of  fenfation  is  alfo  denomi- 
nated formication,  formicatio,  and  by  the  Greeks 
jny rmeciafu , from  r.'f,  an  ant . cue  term  formicatio  is 

like  wife  applied  to  a fenfation  occasionally  occurring  in  the 
ikin,  as  if  ants  or  oilier  fmall  infefts  were  creeping  upon  its 
furface.  See.  Forelli  Opera,  lib.  xxiii.  obi.  9. 

Formica,  among  Sportfjnen,  the  name  of  a difeafe  inci- 
dent'to  lpaniels.  See  Spaniel. 

FORMICATIO.  See  Formica. 

FORMICATION,  a terrti  ufed  among  Builders  for 
arching  or  vaulting. 

FORMICHI,  in  Geography,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands 
and  rocks  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  Italy, 
between  Monte  Chriftio  and  Pianofa.  N.  Iat.  420  40'.  E. 
long,  i o J 25'. 

FORMICOLA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora ; fix 
miles  E.  of  Capua. 

EOR.MIGALES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Aragon  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Ainla. 

FORMIGI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Panaro  ; four  miles  S.  of  Modena. 
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FORMIGNANO,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino; 
feven  miles  from  Foflombrone. 

FORMIGUE,  a fmall  rocky  ifland,  near  the  French 
coaft,  in  the  Mediterranean.  N.  Iat.  430  8'.  E.  long.  61-"' 
18'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
S.  coaft  of  the  Morea.  N.  Iat.  3 6 5 46'.  E.  long.  2i°49'. 

FORMING  is  ufed  for  the  aft  of  giving  being  or 
birth  to  any  thing. 

The  word  is  alio  Amply  ufed  for  giving  the  figure  to  any- 
thing.» The  potter  forms  his  veflels  as  he  pleales.  Geo- 
metry teaches Jiovv  to  form  all  kinds  of  figures. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  producing  of  a thing  : thus,  the 
lineaments  of  the  face  began  to  be  formed. 

Forming  of  a Siege,  in  Military  Language,  is  the 
making  lines  of  circumvallation,  to  fortify  the  camp,  and 
difpofing  things  for  the  attack  of  a place  in  form. 

They  alfo  lay,  to  form  a fquadron  or  battalion ; mean- 
ing, to  range  the  foldiers  in  form  of  a fquadron,  &e. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a body  of  forces, 
which  being  out  of  any  order  of  fquadrons,  battalions,  &c. 
do  halt,  range  themfelves  in  order,  and  put  themfelves  in 
a oondition  for  the  attack. 

Forming  the  line,  is  drawing  up  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  into  line  of  battle.  See  Line. 

Forming  the  flank.  Angle.  See  Angle. 

Forming,  in  Grammar,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  certain 
tenfes  of  verbs,  which  are  made  from  others,  by  a change 
of  certain  letters. 

The  prefent  tenfe  is  formed  from  the  infinitive.  Com- 
pound and  derivative  words  alfo,  and  even  all  that  have  any 
etymology,  are  faid  to  be  formed. 

FORMOCHE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Patmos. 

FORMOSA,  or  Tai-ouan,  an  ifland  in  the  Chinefe 
fea,  feparated  from  the  province  of  Fo-kien  in  China  by  a 
ftrait,  about  60  miles  in  its  narroweft  part.  This  ifland, 
fitiiated  between  220  8',  and  250  20'  N.  Iat.,  and  120°  to 
1 2 2 J E.  long.,  is  about  240  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  about  60  miles  in  its  greateft  breadth  from  eall 
to  weft,  but  much  contrafted  at  each  extremity.  Formoia, 
though  lying  fo  near  to  the  coaft  of  China,  was  not  known, 
to  the  Chinefe  until  the  year  1430.  The  Dutch  formed 
an  eftablifhmerit  in  the  weftern  part  of  it  in  1634,  and 
built  the  fort  of  Zealand,  by  which  they  fecured  to  them- 
felves the  principal  port  of  the  ifland ; but  they  werq 
driven  from  thence  in  1659,  or  i66r,  by  a Chinefe  pirate, 
who  made  lrimfelf  matter  of  the  whole  weftern  part,  which 
afterwards,  viz.  in  1682,  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of 
Kang-hi,  emperor  of  China.  This  ifland  is  divided  by  a long 
chain  of  mountains,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  into  two 
parts,  the  eattern  and  weftern.  The  former  part  is  little 
known,  but  the  latter  is  divided  into  three  diftinft  govern- 
ments, fubordinate  to  the  governor  of  Tai-ouan,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ifland,  who  is  himfelf  fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of 
the  province  of  Fo-kien.  This  part,  which  is  pofiefled  by 
the  Chinefe,  prefents  extenfive  and  fertile  plains,,  watered 
by  a great  number  of  rivulets  that  fall  from  the  eaftern 
mountains.  Its  air  is  pure  and  wholefome,  and  the  foil 
produces,  in  abundance,  corn,  rice,  and  moft  other  grains. 
Mod  of  the  Indian  fruits  are  _alfo  found  here  ; fuch  as 
oranges,  bananas,  pine-apples,  guavas,  papaws,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  ; and  iome  of  thofe  of  Europe,  particularly  peaches, 
apricots,  ftgs,  raifins,  chefnuts,  pomegranates,  water  me-. 
Ions,  &c.  Tobacco,  fugar,  pepper,  camphor,  and  cinna- 
mon are  alfo  common.  Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  are  very 
rare  in  this  ifland;  of  hogs,  which  abound  in  China,  here 
are  few  ; domeftic  poultry,  fuch  as  fowl?,  geefe,  and  ducks, 
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are  very  plentiful : plieafants  alfo  are  fometimes  feen,  and 
monkies  and  ilags  have  multiplied  fo  much,  that  they  wan- 
der through  the  country  in  large  flocks.  The  inhabitants 
of  Formoiareara  great  number  of  oxen,  which  they  train 
for  riding,  from  a deficiency  of  horfes  and  mules,  and  which 
they  accuftom  to  go  as  expeditioufly  as  the  bell  horfes, 
funiiflfing  them  with  a bridle,  faddie,  and  crupper.  The 
only  important  article  that  feems  to  be  wanting  in  Formofa 
is  wholefome  water,  that  which  it  fupplies  being  of  a dele- 
terious quality.  In  this  ifland  there  are  few  mulberry 
trees,  and  confequently  little  filk  is  produced:  but  if  the 
Chinefe  were  permitted  to  form  eftablifhments  here,  various 
profitable  manufactures  might  be  introduced.  Thofe  who 
come  hither  rnuft  be  proteCled  by  paiTports  from  the  Chinefe 
mandarins,  who  grant  them  at  a very  dear  rate,  and  ac- 
company' them  with  intolerable  exaftions  and  oppreflions. 
The  Chinefe  connive  at  this  conduft  on  the  part  of  the 
mandarins,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  prevent  numerous  emigra- 
tions to  this  ifland,  which  is  rendered  a place  of  great 
importance  by  its  proximity  to  China.  Ever  fince  Tartar 
conquerors  have  been  on  the  throne,  they  are  afraid  left  any 
revolt  fhould  happen  in  Formofa,  and  difturb  the  fecurity 
and  tranquillity  of  the  empire  : and  in  order  to  prevent  any 
difturbance,  the  Tartars  keep  a garrifon  here  of  io,0oo 
men,  changing  it  every  three  years,  or  more  frequently,  if 
they  find  fuch  a meafure  to  be  neceflary. 

The  capital  of  this  ifland,  called  Tai'-ouan,  is  large  and 
populous,  and  a place  of  great  trade.  It  furniflies  every 
neceflary  of  life  ; not  only  the  natural  productions  of  the 
ifland,  fuch  as  rice,  fugar,  tobacco,  fait,  flag’s  flefh  dried, 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  medicinal  herbs,  cotton  cloth,  hemp, 
and  various  forts  of  bark,  but  fuch  foreign  commodities  as 
are  imported  hither,  fuch  as  Chinefe  and  Indian  cloths,  filk 
fluffs,  varnifh,  porcelain,  various  kinds  of  European  goods, 
&c.  The  ftreets  are  for  the  molt  part  ftraight,  and  covered 
with  awning  during  feven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  for 
the  purpofe  of  moderating  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun. 
Thefe  ftreets  are  30  or  40  feet  broad,  and  fome  of  them 
about  a league  in  length  ; almoft  all  of  them  are  bordered 
with  houfes  belonging  to  the  merchants,  or  with  (hops,  in 
which  are  diCplayed  filk  fluffs,  porcelain,  lacquer- ware, 
and  other  kinds  of  merchandize,  arrano-ed  in  great  order, 
fo  as  to  appear  like  io  many  ornamented  galleries.  The 
houfes  are  generally  conftruCted  of  clay  and  bamboo-reeds, 
and  are  thatched  with  ftraw.  This  capital  of  the  ifland  has 
neither  mills  nor  any  kind  of  works ; its  harbour  is  good, 
and  ihelters  veffels  from  every  wind  ; but  the  entrance  of  it 
becomes  every'  day  more  difficult,  on  account  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fand.  Befides  this  capital,  the  Chinefe  have 
two  other  cities,  and  fome  villages,  in  which  they  refide 
by  themfelves,  as  they  do  not  permit  the  Indians,  who  are 
their  fubjedl s,  to  live  among  them  ; flaves  and  domeftics  ex- 
cepted. Thefe  Indians  are  united  into  45  villages,  36  lying 
towards  the  north,  and  nine  towards  the  fouth.  The 
northern  villages  are  very  populous,  and  the  houfes  are 
built  after  the  Chinefe  manner.  The  habitations  of  the 
louthern  iflanders  are  only  heaps  of  huts,  or  cottages  of 
earth,  in  which  they  have  no  kind  of  furniture  ; but  the 
middle  part  is  occupied  by  a fort  of  hearth  or  chimney, 
elevated  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  conftru<Sted  of  earth, 
upon  which  they  drefs  their  victuals.  Their  ordinary  food 
is  rice,  or  other  fmall  grain,  and  the  game  they  take  by 
couriing,  or  kill  with  their  arms.  Thefe  iflanders  poffel's 
a wonderful  degree  of  agility,  and  run  with  fuch  fwiftnefs, 
that  they  can  almoft  outftrip  the  fleeteft  grey-hound.  Their 
favourite  arms  are  lances,  which  they  dart  to  the  diftance 
of  60  or  80  feet,  with  the  greateft  dexterity  and  precifion. 
They  ufe  bows  and  arrows,  and  can  kill  a pheafant 


on  wing  with  as  much  certainty  as  an  European  fportf- 
man  could  do  with  a fufee.  As  they  have  neither 
plates,  dilhes,  nor  fpoons,  they  ufe  their  fingers  in  feeding 
themfelves,  and  eat  their  flefh  half  raw.  Their  beds  are  formed 
of  frefti-gathered  leaves.  Their  bodies  are  naked,  excepting  a 
piece  of  cloth,  which  hangs  from  their  girdle  to  their  knees, 
Thofe  among  them  who,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
their  chiefs,  have  excelled  by  agility  in  running,  or  by 
dexterity  in  xhe  chace,  obtain  the  privilege  of  marking  on 
their  fkin,  by  a very  painful  operation,  feveral  fantaftical 
figures  of  flowers,  trees,  and  animals  ; all  have  the  right  of 
blackening  their  teeth,  and  of  wearing  ornaments  of  brace- 
lets, and  crowns  made  of  fliells  and  cryftal.  The  iflanders 
of  the  northern  parts,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  clothe 
themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  flags,  which  they  kill  in  hunting  ; 
on  their  heads  they  wear  a cap  in  the  form  of  a cylinder,  made 
of  palm-leaves,  and  ornamented  with  feveral  crowns  placed 
one  above,  another,  on  the  top  of  which  they  fix  plumes 
compofed  of  the  feathers  of  a cock  or  a pheafant.  The 
marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Formofans  approach  very  nearly 
to  the  Ample  laws  of  nature  ; parents  are  fcarcely  ever 
confulted,  but  young  perfons  fettle  their  matrimonial  union 
according  to  their  own  diicretion. 

Although  thefe  iflanders  are  entirely  fubjefted  to  the 
Chinefe,  they  ft  ill  preferve  forrie  fmall  remains  of  their  an-1 
cient  government.  Each  viftage  chootes  two  or  three  old 
men  of  the  greateft  reputation  for  probity  ; and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  choice,  they  become  the  rulers  or  judges  of 
the  hamlet,  and  have  the  power  of  finally  determining  all 
differences  : and  if  any  one  fhould  refufe  to  abide  by  their 
judgment,  he  would  be  immediately  baniflned  from  the  vil- 
lage, nor  could  any  of  the  inhabitants  afterwards  dare  to 
receive  him. 

The  tribute  impofed  by  the  Chinefe  is  paid  in  'grain,  and 
the  mode  of  laying  and  collefting  this  impoft  is  fettled  by  a 
perfon  fpecially  appointed  for  this  purpofe.  But  thefe  per- 
fons are  very  arbitrary  and  oppreflive  ; infomueh  that  they 
have  by  their  tyranny  caufed  the  defertion  of  three  villages 
in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  where  v'ere  formerly 
twelve.  They  expelled  the  tax-gatherers,  refuted  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Chinefe,  and  joined  themfelves  to  the  inde- 
pendent nation  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland. 

In  1782  a dreadful  difafter  befel  Formofa,  occafioned  by 
a violent  hurricane,  which  caufed  fuch  a fwell  ol  the  fea, 
that  it  overwhelmed  a great  part  of  the  ifland,  and  deftroyed 
many  buildings  on  the  land,  with  ftores  of  various  kinds 
contained  in  them,  feveral  fnips  and  their  cargoes  in  the 
harbour,  a quantity  of  provifions  and  growing  crops.  This 
grievous  calamity,  however,  was  redreffed  by  the  paternal 
attention  and  care  of  the  Chinefe  emperor. 

Between  Formofa  and  the  continent  are  feveral  fmali 
iflands  called  “ Pong-hou”  by  -the  Chinefe,  and  “ Pif- 
cadores”  by  the  Europeans,  which  form  a kind  of  Archi- 
pelago ; of  thele  iflands,  the  principal  only  is  inhabited  by  a 
Chinefe  garrifon  under  the  command  of  a mandarin.  Du- 
halde.  Groflere. 

Formosa,  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  about  fix  miles  long  and  one  wide.  The  foil  is  fer- 
tile, and  well  covered  with  trees,  but  wants  fprings  of  good 
water.  N.  lat.  ii°  29'.  W.  long.  140  20'. 

Formosa,  Benin,  or  Brgon,  a river  of  Africa,  which 
rifes  in  the  interior  part  of  Benin,  and  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic. N.  lat.  50  40'.  W.  long.  40  20'.  For  feveral 
leagues  along  the  river  upwards  the  land  is  low  and  marfhy, 
but  the  banks  are  adorned  with  lofty  trees,  and  divided  by 
branches  of  the  river  into  a number  of  iflands,  which  afford 
a pleafant  profpedl:  however,  the  air  is  infalubribu's,  and 
the  mufquitoes  innumerable. — Alfo,  a river  of  Africa,  which 
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runs  into  the  Indian  fea,  S.  lat.  340  18'. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  Iat.  22°  25'. 

Formosa  Bay,  a bay  of  the  Indian  fea,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  S.  lat  z°  45'. 

Formosa,  Cape , a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fo 
called  from  its  beautiful  appearance;  it  is  low,  fiat,  and 
woody.  N.  la*-.  5°  45'.  E.  long.  40  52'. — Alfo,  a cape  on 
the  coaft;  of  Malacca;  30  miles  S.E.  of  Malacca. 

FORMOSUS,  Pope,  in  Biography,  fucceeded  to  the 
high  dignity  on  the  death  of  Stephen  VI.  He  had  pof- 
feffed,  previoufly  to  his  eleftion  to  the  papal  chair,  high 
church  honours,  and  had  been  biihop  of  Porto,  and  feat 
legate  from  the  Roman  fee  into  Bulgaria,  to  folve  fome 
doubts  relating  to  religious  matters  which  were  entertained 
by  the  people  of  that  country,  who  had  lately  become  con- 
verts to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Under  the  pontificate  of 
John  VIII.  he  was  accufed  of  confpiring  againll  the  lives 
of  the  emperor  and  pope,  and  not  appearing  to  anfwer  the 
heavy  charge,  he  was  excommuncicated  and  anathematized. 
To  make  his  peace  he  was  obliged  to  fwear  that  he  would 
never  return  to  Rome,  nor  relume  the  epifcopal  dignity, 
but  content  himfelf,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with 
lay  communion.  In  S3 3 he  was  abfolved  from  his  oaths 
by  pope  Marinus,  who  declared  him  innocent  of  the  crimes 
alleged,  and  reftored  him  to  his  epifcopal  functions : and 
in  891  he  was  eledted  pope  in  the  room  of  Stephen.  For- 
mofus  was  the  firlt  pope  who  was  tran dated  from  another 
fee  to  that  of  Rome  ; for,  till  his  time  the  bilhops  of  Rome 
had  all  been  railed  to  that  office  from  among  the  prelby- 
ters  and  deacons  of  the  church.  Formofus  was  fcarcely 
fettled  in  his  chair  when  legates  arrived  at  Rome  from 
Conftantinople  to  fettle  the  dilpute  refpefting  the  perfons 
who  had  been  ordained  by  the  patriarch  Photius,  who  had 
been  anathematized  by  the  preceding  popes.  Being  unable 
to  accomplilh  the  objeft  of  their  million,  they  returned,  and 
the  conference  which  was  intended  to  heal  fubfifting  di- 
vifions,  widened  Hill  farther  the  breach  between  the  eaftern 
and  weftern  churches.  Formofus,  in  the  folldwing  year, 
lent  legates  to  prefide  at  the  council  of  Vienna,  to  redrefs 
abufes  that  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Arles:  he  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  Charles  the  “ Simple”  of  France  againll  Odo, 
who,  upon  the  death  of  that  prince’s  father,  had  feized 
on  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  aad  had  even  been  crowned 
king  of  France.  His  letters,  however,  to  Odo  were  un- 
availing, and  it  was  not  till  his  death  that  the  family  of 
Charlemagne  regained  poffeffion  of  the  whole  of  France. 
In  the  year  894  Formofus  crowned  Lambert  emperor  in 
the  room  of  his  deceafed  father  Wido  : but  Berengarius 
laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  caufed  a bloody 
war  between  the  contending  parties.  The  pope  invited 
Arnulph,  king  of  Germany,  to  Rome,  promifing  to  crown 
him  emperor,  provided  he  reftored  peace  to  the  country  by 
vanquifhing  the  prefent  emperor  and  his  rival.  Arnulph 
complied,  entered  Italy  with  a powerful  army,  made  him- 
felf mailer  of  Lombardy,  matched  to  Rome,  obtained  pof- 
feffion of  the  city,  and  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope. 
After  this,  to'  fettle  matters  more  completely,  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy  was  divided  between  Lambert  and  Berenga- 
rius, and  Arnulph  returned  to  Germany.  Formofus  died 
in  the  year  896,  after  a reign  of  about  four  years  and  a half. 
In  the  “ Colleftio  Ctmciliorum”  there  are  two  letters  ex- 
tant which  bear  the  name  of  Formofus,  one  refpefting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Fall,  andtheotheraddreffed  to  the  bilhops  ofEng- 
land  ; the  latter  is  not  generally  regarded  as  genuine.  The 
fuccelfor  of  Formofus,  Stephen  VII.,  was  his  bitter  enemy, 
and  determined  to  difgrace  him  after  his  death,  whom  he 
durft  not  openly  oppofe  while  alive.  He  accordingly,  as 
one  of  his  firlt  ads,  furamoned  a council  to  meet  at  Rome, 


and  placed  the  body  of  the  dead  pontiff,  taken  from  his 
tomb,  on  the  pontifical  throne ; and  having  affigned  him  a 
deacon  to  plead  his  caufe,  he  uttered  a furious  philippic 
againll  him,  and  pronounced  him  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
illegally  intruding  himfelf  into  the  apoftolic  fee.  He  was 
next  ftripped  of  his  ornaments  ; three  of  the  fingers,  with 
which  it  was  cuftomary  to  bellow  the  papal  benediction, 
were  cut  off,  and  the  body,  with  a large  Hone  fufpended 
about  its  neck,  was  thrown  into  the  Tyber,  and  all  ordina- 
tions which  Formofus  had  conferred  were  declared  invalid. 
In  the  next  pontificate,  under  Theodore  II.  the  body  of 
Formofus  was  reftored  with  great  pomp  to  its  fepulchre  in 
the  Vatican  ; and  by  John  IX.  the  afts  of  Stephen’s  coun- 
cil were  condemned  to  the  flames.  See  John,  Stephen, 
and  T h eodore, 

FORMULA,  a rule,  or  model,  or  certain  terms  pre- 
feribed  and  decreed  by  authority,  for  the  form  and  manner 
of  an  aft,  inftrument,  proceeding,  or  the  like.  The 
Roman  law  was  full  of  formulas.  The  formulas  of  Mar- 
culphus,  with  M.  Bignon’s  Comment,  are  in  great  efteem. 

Fo  rmula,  in  Church  Hijlory  and  Theology,  denotes  a 
formulary  or  profeffion  of  faith. 

Formula,  in  Mathematics,  a general  expreffion  for  re- 
folving  certain  cafes  or  problems.  E.  G.  V d x — x'1  is 
the  formula  that  expreffes  the  ordinate  of  a circle,  having  d 
for  its  diameter  and  x for  its,  abfeiffa. 

Formula,  in  Medicine,  denotes  a little  form  or  pre- 
feription,  fuch  as  phyficians  direft  in  extemporaneous  prac- 
tice, in  diftinftion  from  the  greater  forms,  which  are  the 
officinal  medicines.  See  Prescription. 

FORMULARY,  a writing,  containing  the  form  or 
formula  of  an  oath,  declaration,  atteilation,  or  abjuration, 
&c.  to  be  made  on  certain  occafions.  There  are  alfo 
formula!  ies  of  devotion,  of  prayers,  &c.  Liturgies  are 
formularies  of  the  public  fervice  in  molt  churches. 

FORNA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Hildegard, 
and  others,  to  the  trout. 

FORNACALIA,  or  Fornicalia,  in  slntiquity,  a fea  ft 
held  among  the  ancient  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs 
Fornax,  or  Fornix.  It  was  folemnized  witli  facrifices, 
performed  before  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  wherein  they 
dried  their  corn,  baked  their  bread,  &c.  The  fornacalia 
were  moveable:  the  grand  curio  proclaimed  the  time  of 
celebration  every  year  on  the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of 
March.  They  were  firlt  inllituted  by  Numa  ; and  the 
quirinalia  were  inllituted  for  the  fake  of  fuch  a3  had  not 
kept  the  fornacalia. 

FORNAGE,  Fornagium,  in  our  Old  Writers,  fignifies 
the  fee  taken  by  a lord  from  his  tenants,  bound  to  bake  in 
the  lord  s oven,  or  for  a permiffion  to  ufe  their  own  ; this 
was  ufual  in  the  northern  parts  of  England.  Plac.  Pari, 
18  Ed.  I.  See  Assisa  panis  ct  cerevijia.  (51  Hen.  III.) 

The  word  comes  from  the  Irench  fournage , which  fig- 
nifies  the  fame. 

FORNAZZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  departmenof  the  Amona  ; 15  miles  S.S.W  of  Faenza, 

FORNELLA,  a port  and  bay  in  the  illand  of  Minorca. 
The  port  is  fituated  about  fix  miles  from  mount  Toro, 
and  defcrihes  a circle,  the  entrance  of  which  is  very  narrow 
and  facing  the  north.  The  bay  is  capable  of  containing 
the  large ll  fleet,  and  perfeftly  fheltered.  The  port  is  de- 
fended at  the  entrance  by  a fmall  fquare  fort,  conftrufted 
of  hewn  ftone,  with  baftions  and  foffes.  This  rampart  is 
covered  with  magazines  and  lodgments,  which  are  vaulted; 
on  the  oppofite  fide  is  a tower,  and  at  the  further  end  of 
the  port,  upon  a rock  or  ifle,  is  a fort,  built  of  wood. 
1 he  eftablilhment  is  capable  of  fupporting  a conftant  gar- 
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rlfon  of  300  men.  Near  this  is  a fmall  village  of  the  fame 
name,  inhabited  only  by  hfhermen. 

FORNELLO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Molife;  17 
miles  W.  of  Molife. — Alfo  a river  which  runs  through  the 
city  of  Naples  into  the  fea. 

FORNICATION,  Whoredom,  the  a£l  or  crime  of 
incontinency  between  Angle  perfons  ; for,  if  either  of  the 
parties  be  married,  it  becomes  adultery.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  th efornices  in  Rome,  where  lewd  women  prof- 
tituted  themfelves  for  money. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  trie  fir  ft  offence  herein 
was  punifhed  with  three  months  imprifonment  : the  fecond 
was  made  felony  by  an  act  palled  A.D.  1650,  in  the  time 
©f  the  nfurpation.  The  fpiritual  court  hath  cognizance  of 
this  offence  ; and  doing  public  penance  is  the  chief  punifh- 
ment.  But  by  flat  27  Geo.  III.  c.  44  the  fuit-muft  be  in- 
ftituted  within  eight  months,  arid  not  at  all  after  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  offending  parties.  Formerly  courts  leet 
had  power  to  inquire  of  and  punilh  fornication  and  adultery: 
in  which  courts  the  king  had  a fine  affeffed  on  the  offenders, 
as  appears  by  the  book  of  Domefday.  2 Inil.  488.  See 
Bastard. 

Fornication  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a gencrical  term,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  offences  agaiuft  challity. 

Its  fpecies  are,  1.  Simple  fornication,  which  is  that  com- 
mitted with  a proftitute.  2.  Stuprum,  that  committed  with 
perfons  of  reputation  and  fobriety.  3.  That  committed 
with  relations,  called  Incejl.  4.  That  committed  with  mar- 
ried perfons,  ailulterv . 5.  That  committed  with  perfons 

confeerated  to  God .faerliege.  6.  That  committed  between 
perfons  of  the  fame  Lx, fodomy . 7.  That  committed  by 

perfons  on  themfelves,  manuflupration.  And,  8.  That  com- 
mitted with,  beads,  lejllallty. 

FORNIX,  in  Anatomy , a medullary  body  contained  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

FORNULUS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
Venetia,  N.  E.  of  Aquileia. 

FO ROMAN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  near 
the  weft  coafl  ; 150  miles  S.  of  Acheen. 

FORONOVO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma  5 
8 miles  W.  S.W.  of  Parma. 

FORPRISE,  in  Lara,  an  exceplion,  or  refervation  ; in 
which  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  in  the  ftatute  of  Exon.  14 
Edw.  I. 

We  flill  ufe  it  in  conveyances  and  leafes,  wherein  excepted 
and  forprifed  are  fynonymous  terms. 

For.pr.ise  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  exaction  ; in  which  fenfe  it 
amounts  to  the  fame  with  forecapium. 

“ Totum  pratum,  S:c.  fine  quacunque  forprifa  in  ex- 
cambium pro  piacca  dedit.” 

FORQUERAG,  Anthony,  and  John  Baptist 
Anthony,  in  Biography,  father  and  ion,  both  French  mu- 
ficians,  who  were  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  during  their 
infancy.  Anthony,  the  eideft,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1671; 
his  father,  a profeffor  on  the  violin,  gave  him  leffons  in 
early  infancy,  of  which  he  profited  fo  much,  that  at  five 
years  old  lie  played  many  times  to  the  king,  who  ufed  to 
call  him  his  “ petit  prodige.”  At  20,  the  young  For- 
querag  was  the  bell  performer  on  the  violin  of  his  time  ; he 
had  alfo  a genius  for  compofition,  and  produced  pieces 
equally  harmonious  and  melodious.  His  talents,  and  ilill 
more  the  fvveetnefs  of  his  temper,  introduced  him  into  the 
bell  company,  which  he  regaled  with  his  performance  when- 
ever defired.  The  regent  duke  of  Orleans  chofe  him  for 
his  mailer  in  raufic,  and  conflantly  honoured  him  with  his 
patronage.  This  muiician  died  at  Mantes  in  1745,  and 
left  a fon  born  in  1700.  This  was  John  Baptifl  Anthonv, 
Vox..  XV. 


of  the  king’s  chamber  and  chapel  band,  who  equalled  his 
father  in  talents.  He,  as  well  as  his  father,  performed 
before  Louis  XIV.  at  the  age  of  five  or  fix,  and  aftonifhed 
the  whole  court  by  the  prodigious  execution  which  he  had 
acquired  at  fo  tender  an  age.  The  prince  of  Conti  had  a 
great  affeftion  for  this  muiician,  and  engaged  him  in  his 
Jervice.  On  the  death  of  that  prince,  I’orquerag  quitted 
the  profeffion,  and  finifhed  his  days  in  tranquillity  in  the 
bofom  of  his  family,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved  and 
refpected.  Madam  Forquerag,  bis  wife,  excelled  on  the 
harpfichord,  and  till  1780  played  with  fo  much  grace  and 
facility,  that  file  may  be  regarded  at  the  head  of  female 
dilettanti.  Labordc. 

FORRAGE,  or  Forage,  provifion  for  cattle,  of  hay, 
oats,  and  ft  raw  ; particularly  in  war. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  foras  agere , by  reafon 
they  go  abroad  to  feek  forrage  ; others  from  far,  which  an- 
ciently fignified  any  kind  of  corn  or  grain.  Menage,  from 
foderagium,  of  fodemm,  or  foil  rum,  which  the  Romans  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe.  Cujas  and  Du -Cange  derive  it  from  the 
German  fatter,  horfe  meat  ; Voffius,  from  the  German 
foden,  or  voeden,  to  feed ; Nicod,  from  farrago , which 
literally  fignifies  what  we  call  forrage,  and  figuratively,  a 
mixture  of  divers  kinds  of  things  ; Hicks  derives  it  Iron* 
the  Saxon  fudra,  or  the  Englilh  fodder,  or  the  bafe  Latin 
fodrum.  See  Fodder. 

This  term  relates  to  the  acquifition  and  diftribution  of 
fuch  fupplies  as  are  immediately  neceflary  for  the  fubfill- 
ance  of  troops,  or  for  the  formation  or  maintenance  of  any 
pod  or  ftation  ; being  for  the  moil  part  an  arbitrary  de- 
mand, fuch  as  we  underftand  by  the  afFetledly  delicate 
term  “ requifition”  ufed  by  the  French,  but  which  is  in 
effcdl  only  a contributory  fpecies  of  pillage  : it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  foraging  takes  place  chiefly  in  an  enemy’s  coun- 
try. Such  is,  indeed,  the  cafe  ; whence  it  is  found  expe- 
dient to  {Lengthen  the  covering  parties  fent  out  with 
foragers,  fo  far  as  may  be  fafely  done  without  weakening 
the  main  tody,  or  creating  too  much  fatigue. 

The  cavalry  form  a very  prominent  feature  on  all  fo- 
rages ; each  trooper  being  furnifhed  with  a fack,  fuch  as 
may  lie  conveniently  over  the  faddle-bows,  and  another 
over  the  loins  of  his  Heed,  on  the  cloak-pad, ' or  eventually 
to  Hand  upright  on  it,  and  to  fallen  by  means  of  a ftrap 
palling  round  his  own  waift.  Whatever  means  may  be  em- 
ployed it  is  highly  neceflary  that  no  faftenings  Ihould  be 
ufed,  except  fuch  as  may  be  undone  in  an  inftant  : nor 
ought  any  horfe  to  be  laden  fo  as  to  prevent  his  keeping  up 
a moderate  trot  on  emergency.  Further  attention  Ihould 
be  paid  to  keeping  every  trooper’s  arms  clean  for  aflion. 

When  troops  are  detached  on  this  important  duty,  the 
whole  of  the  country  mull  be  well  fearched,  left  the  enemy, 
having  intelligence  of  the  intention,  Ihould  take  means,  by 
ambufeade  or  othervvife,  for  cutting  off  the  foragers.  For 
this  purpofe  fmall  parties  of  cavalry,  each  having  a trum- 
peter, Ihould  proceed  beyond  the  places  to  be  foraged,  and 
poll  lines  of  •videttes,  or  centries, ' lo  as  to  obtain  a full  com- 
mand of  the  whole  country;  they  being  fituate  on  Inch 
eminences,  Ileeplee,  &c.  as  might  bed  favour  the  precau- 
tion. In  the  mean  while  the  fcveral  foiagers  colledl  the 
feveral  articles  they  may  find,  or  Hand  in  need  of ; taking 
care  to  pack  them  into  the  fmalleft  compafs,  and  fecuring 
every  bundle  with  proper  bands,  &c. 

So  foon  as  an  alarm  is  given,  the  troops  muft  concentrate, 
in  fuch  manner  as  may  have  been  previoufly  diredled,  but 
without  lofing  fight  of  the  objeft  of  their  miflion.  Here 
arifes  a very  delicate  and  critical  cafe  ; for,  on  the  judg. 
ment  of  the  fuperior  officers  all  will  depend.  If  a large 
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force  fhould  appear,  fuch  as  could  not  fafely  be  oppofcd, 
the  forage  mult  be  abandoned  ; unlefs,  indeed,  reinforce- 
ments tnay  be  obtainable  within  a reafonable  time  ; fuch 
being  the  ca  e,  the  moil  obllinate  defence  mult  be  made; 
efpecially  if  the  army  be  in  dillrefs  for  provifions,  &c. 

The  enemy,  though  unable  perhaps  to  make  any  efficient 
attack,  will  endeavour  to  excite  alarm  among  foragers,  fo 
as  either  to  caufe  their  remaining  within  narrow  limits,  or 
to  retf-e  with  a fcanty  fupply.  Such  fnould  always  be 
dillinguifhed,  and  though  vigilantly  watched,  left  a larger 
body  fhould  be  at  hand,  ought  never  to  prevent  the  comple- 
tion of  the  duty.  When  the  whole  are  ready  for  retreat, 
the  carts,  waggons,  &c,  it  any  are  employed,  are  lirft  fent 
on  towards  tire  camp,  together  with  the  infantry  as  an 
efcort ; the  laden  cavalry  then  clofe  in,  and,  i.n  their  turn, 
are  protected  by  the  efcorts  of  horfe. 

Where  great  reiiftance  is  expedited,  it  is  fometimes  ne- 
ceffary  for  a few  guns,  efpecially  horfe-artillery,  to  proceed 
with  the  foragers  ; but  the  utraoft  endeavours  mould  be 
ufed  to  avoid  coming  to  addon.  In  fome  inftances  the 
whole  army  move  to  the  fcene  of  plunder,  for  the  purpofe 
of  carrying  off  whatever  may  be  procurable,  and  for  which 
conveyance  can  be  provided  ; the  camp  being  left  under 
charge  of  a few  fmall  detachments,  or  piquets  ; but  fuch 
can  happen  only  on  great  emergency,  or  when  the  enemy 
are  fo  near  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  detach  any  portion. 

A ration  of  forage,  for  the  daily  confumption  of  one 
horfe,  con  lifts  of  iolb.  of  Oats,  2olb.  of  hay,  and  51b.  of 
llraw.  When  hay  may  not  be  obtainable  more  oats  are  al- 
lowed, or  vice  verfei.  When  on  foreign  fervice  fubftitutes 
are  of  courfe  adopted,  and  diftributed  ad  valorem. 

Fork  age  -guard,  in  Military  Affairs,  a detachment  fent 
out  to  fecure  the  foragers.  The  forrage-guard  is  polled 
at  all  places,  where  the  enemy’s  parties  may  come  to  dilturb 
the  foragers.  This  guard  is  likewife  called  the  covering 
party,  and  marches  generally  that  night  before  the  foraging, 
that  they  may  be  polled  in  the  morning  before  the  foragers 
come.  The  guard  qonfiits  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  and 
muft  day  at  their  poll  till  the  foragers  be  all  come  off  the 
ground.  See  the  preceding  article. 

FORRENBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  territory  of  Nuremberg ; five  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Herfba'ch. 

FORR.ES,  a town  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Findhorn,  on  a riling  ground  three  miles  diftant  from  the 
bay  of  the  fame  name,  is  a royal  burgh,  in  the  county  of 
Moray  ; and  though  it  is  uncertain  when  it  received  this 
privileged  diltindtion,  yet  it  is  noticed  in  records  as  a con- 
liderable  place  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  corpora- 
tion con  fills  of  a provoft,  two  bailiffs,  and  a dean  of  guild, 
etc  died  annually  ; and  the  town,  conjointly  with  Fortrofe, 
Nairn,  and  Invernefs,  fends  one  member  to  the  Britifh  par- 
liament : it  is  the  feat  of  a prefbytery.  The  houfes,  which 
are  in  general  neatly  built,  amounted,  according  to  the 
returns  made  to  government  in  1 8 j 1 , to  663,  containing 
3114  inhabitants;  of  whom  380  were  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the  village 
of  Killos,  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  where  is  the  port 
belonging  to  this  place.  The  Findhorn  abounds  with  fal- 
mon  and  other  fifh,  and  the  filheries  on  it  are  very  produc- 
tive. To  the  fouth  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence,  Hands 
the  houfe  of  Burdsyards,  commanding  a fine  profpedt,  and 
furroutided  by  extenfive  plantations ; on  an  eminence  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  town  Hoed  a caftle,  built  by  fome  of  the 
early  kings,  and  burnt  at  the  reformation.  Near  Forres,  in 
the  parifh  of  Rafford,  is  a very  lingular  remain  of  antiquity  ; 
Jtfo'an  upright  pillar,  known. Under  the  denomination  of 


“ Sweno’s  ftone.”  This,  which  exceeds  all  other  obelilks 
to  be  feen  in  Scotland,  is  perhaps  the  fined  monument  of 
the  Gothic  kind  to  be  found  in  Europe.  It  is  thus 
deferibed  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland.  “ It  is 
three  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  one  foot  three  inches  thick  ; 
the  height  above  ground  is  23  feet ; below,  as  it  is  faid, 
12  or  i On  one  fide  are  numLers  of  rude  figures  of  ani- 
mals and  armed  men,  with  colours  flying  ; fome  of  them 
feem  bound  like  captives.  On  the  oppofite  fide  was  a crofs 
included  in  a circle,  and  raifed  above  the  furface  of  the  done. 
At  the  foot  of  the  crofs  are  two  gigantic  figures,  and  on 
one  of  the  fides  is  fome  elegant  fret-work.”  The  column 
appearing  likely  to  fall,  a few  years  fince  w’as  fet  upright, 
and  guarded  by  the  addition,  of  feveral  free-llone  ileps 
eredted  round  the  bale.  Various  have  been  the  conjectures 
relpecling  the  age  and  purport  of  this  monument.  That 
of  the  late  reverend  Mr.  Cordiner  appears  the  moil  proba- 
ble. In  his  remarks,  which  accompanied  a drawing  of  the 
pillar  fent  to  Mr.  Pennant,  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  let 
up  in  commemoration  of  the  peace  concluded  between 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  Canute,  the  Danifh  king  of 
England,  in  the  year  i@02  ; when  the  Danes,  who  had  lung 
been  in  pofieffion  of  Moray,  finally  rehnquilhed  that  pro- 
vince by  ltipulalion. 

In  a moor  not  far  from  Forres,  Shakfpeare  places  Mac- 
beth’s rencounter  with  the  witches.  Below  the  done,  at 
the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  are  fume  remains  of  Kinlofs 
abbey,  founded  in  1150  by  David  I.  for  Cifterciati  monks, 
and  amply  endowed.  The  ruins  were  fold,  in  1651,  to 
build  the  citadel  of  Invernefs.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  that 
inlet  was  Conebin  ellate,  overwhelmed  with  fand  about  a 
century  ago.  The  country,  for  feveral  miles  weft  of  Forres, 
is  level,  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  with  fine  plantations. 
Fats,  old  caftles,  &c.  In  a hollow  of  that  tradl  there  was 
difeovered,  in  the  lall  century,  a fhip’s  anchor  four  feet  "below 
ground,  whence,  and  from  other  circumilances,  it  would 
appear  that  the  whole  of  the  low-lands  along  the  coall  of 
the  Frith  was  anciently  covered  with  the  fea.  To  the 
fouth  of  Forres  lies  the  forell  and  caftle  of  Tarnaway,  for- 
merly the  reildence  of  the  earls  of  Moray.  This  caftle  is 
noted  for  its  fpacious  hall,  named  from  earl  Randolph,  one 
of  the  iupporters  of  Robert.  Bruce.  In  the  church-yard  of 
Dyke,  well  of  Forres,  is  part  of  a ftone-crofs  ornamented 
with  rude  reliefs.  N.  lat.  57'  36'.  W.  long.  30  42'. 

FORRESTER’S  Island,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  about  14  miles  N.  VV.  from  the  S.  W.  coaft 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Archipelago,  lo  called  by  Mr„ 
Dixon.  N.  lat.  54'  50'.  E.  long.  126’  38'. 

FORS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  ;.  17  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Uddevalia.  — Alfo,  a town  ol  Sweden,  in  Jamt- 
land  ; 44  miles  N.  of  Sundfwall. 

FORSE,  a river  of  Scotland,  in  Caithnefs;.  which  runs- 
into  the  North  fea  ; fix  miles  W.  ofThurfo. 

FORSES,  Catadupve,  a term  ufed  in  Weftmoreland. 
for  water-falls. 

FOR.SK  A LEA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Linnaeus  in  memory 
of  his  pupil  Peter  Forlkal,  a Swede,  who  being  fent,  at. 
the  expence  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  inveiligate  the 
natural  productions  of  the  Eaft,  in  company  with  the 
celebrated  Niebuhr,  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia,  July  1 1,  1763,- 
aged  31.  His  notes  and  defcriptions,  rich  in  information 
refpediing  the  natural  hillory  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but 
not  corrected  by  references  to  other  authors,  as  they  would 
have  been  by  himfeif  for  the  prefs,  were  publilhed  in  three 
quarto  volumes,  under  the  direction  of  his  fellow-tra- 
veller, at  Copenhagen  in  1775.  Linn.  Mant.  1 1.  Schreb. 
Gen.  268,  WiUd/Sp.  PI,  v.  2.  474.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt. 
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v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  i2i.  JuiT.  403.  Gasrtn.  t.  68. 
(Caidbeja;  Fotflk.  FI.  Atgyptiaco-A rab.  82.)  Clais  and 
order,  Oclandria  Tetragynia . Nat.  Orel.  Scalrida,  Linn. 

Urtica,  JuiT. 

Gen.  C'n.  Cal.  Perianth  ere£t,  of  four  oblong,  parallel, 
permanent  leaves.  Cor . Petals  eight,  rude,  fpatulate,  concave, 
ere£t,  withering,  (her ter  than  the  calyx,  the  claw  and  bor- 
der of  equal  length..  Siam.  Filaments  eight,  thread-finaped, 
one  within  each  petal,  elaftic,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
anthers  of  two  roundifh  lobes.  Piff.  Germens  four,  aif- 
tant,  oblong,  woolly  ; llyles  briftle-fhaped  ; ftigmas  fimpie. 
Peric.  none  Seeds  lbur,  oblong,  comp  re  {fed,  tapering  at 
each  end,  enveloped  in  wool. 

L!f.  Cii.  Calyx  of  four  leaves,  longer  than  the  corolla. 
Petals  eight,  fpatulate.  Pericarp  none.  Seeds  four,  entangled 
in  wool. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  remarked  that  “ the  number  in  the  parts 
of  fructification  varies,  and  that  the  flower  is  extremely 
difficult  to  difleft  and  underhand  owing  to  the  wool 
with  which  all  its  organs  are  entangled.  He  places  this 
genus  in  Decandria  Pentagynia.  Murray,  Schreber,  and 
Willdenow  have  coniidered  it  as  belonging  to  Oclandria 
Tetragynia.  Juffieu,  not  without  helitatiou,  but  apparently 
for  good  reafons,  differs  widely  from  Linnceus  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  his  view  of  this  flower,  confldering  it  as  monoe- 
cious, and  underhanding  the  petals  of  Linnaeus  as  monan- 
drous  male  florets,  each  of  one  Icale,  varying  in  number 
from  feveu  to  ten,  and  furrounding  the  female  florets, 
which  are  central,  and  vary  hkewife  in  number  from, three 
to  live,  tlie  wool  being  to  them  in  the  place  of  the  leales 
of  the  others.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  number  of 
the  female  organs  always  keeps  pace  in  Forjlalea  with  the 
male  ones,  as  in  true  Ample  flowers,  whereas  in  monoecious, 
or  compound  ones,  a luxuriance  in  the  one  kind  is  gene- 
rally, perhaps  invariably,  compenfated  by  a deficiency  in  the 
other.  The  analogy  of  Parietaria  moreover,  a genus  clofely 
allied  to  Forjhalea , is  not  favourable  to  the  theory  of 
Juffieu.  We  however  readily  follow  this  author  and  Niebuhr 
in  preference  to  L into  us  and  others,  in  the  orthography 
of  the  name,  and  confequently  Salvia  Forjkalii  is  the  true 
fpelling,  not  Forjkalii.  Three  lpecies  of  this  genus  are 
known. 

1.  F.  tenaciffima.  Linn.  Mant.  72.  Suppl.  245.  Linn, 
fil.  Ic.  t.  1.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vindob.  v.  t.  t.  48.  (Caidbeja 
adhterens  ; Forlk.  FI.  82.  Chamsedryfolia  tomentofa  Mal'- 
catenfls  ; Pluk.  Almageft.  97.  Phyt.  t.  275.  f.  6.  Luffaq 
of  the  Arabs.) — “ Plant  clothed  with  oriltly  hairs.  Leaves 
elliptical,  pointlefs.  Calyx-leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute.” 
Ait.  Id.  Kew.  — Native  of  vallies  between  the  calcareous 
hills  of  the  defert  to  the  call  of  Cairo.  This  plant  has 
much  of  the  afpedt  of  the  common  Peliitory,  Parietaria 
officinalis , except  a more  hoary  whitenefs  on  tire  backs  of 
the  leaves  and  about  the  calyx.  It  is  annual,  flowering  in 
the  latter  part  of  fummer,  and  requires  to  be  kept  with  us 
in  the  green-houfe,  where  fe  v perfons,  except  for  curiofity, 
would  defire  to  have  it.  The  bridges  of  the jlem  and  leaves 
are  finely  hooked,  by  which  they  flick  to  any  thing  that 
comes  in  their  way.  The  calyx  is  enlarged  after  flowering, 
and  falls  off  with  the  feed. 

2.  F.  Candida.  I. inn.  Suppl.  245.  Thunb.  Prod.  Cap.  77. 
(F.  fcabra  ; Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  3.  31.) — Plant  rough  with 
cartilaginous  points.  Leaves  elliptical,  wavy,  pointlefs. 
Calyx-leaves  obovate,  obtufe — .Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence,  as  we  learn  by  the  Plortus  Kewenfis, 
it  was  fent  by  Mr.  Maffon  to  Kew  in  1774,  where  it  is 
kept  in  the  green-houfe,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
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rough,  like  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves , with  harfli  horny 
points,  often  hooked.  The  blunt  calyx-haves  moreover 
diflinguifh  this  fpecies  from  the  preceding. 

3.  F.  anguffifolia.  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  3.  31.  Murray  in 
Comrn.  Gott.  for  1784.24.  t,  2. — Plant  briftly.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  green  on  both  Tides  ; their  teeth  briftly.  Calyx- 
leaves  lanceolate,  briftle-pointed.  Found  by  Maffon  in  the 
iflaad  of  Tenenffe.  Hort.  Kew. — It  is  annual,  kept  in 
the  green-houfe,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  This  is 
like  the  other  two,  but  rather  more  briftly  and  with  nar- 
rower leaves,  which  are  icarcely  hoary  at  the  back,  except 
when  young.  Their  teeth  are  tipped  with  lira: gut  fpinous 
briftles  ; their  upper  turface , rough  with  hooked  ones. 
The  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  remarkably  narrow,  and  very 
briftly.  The  petals  aie  reddifh. 

Linnaeus  is  iuppofed  in  the  name  of  the  tirfl  fpecies, 
tenaciffima,  to  have  complimented  rather  than  fatirized  the 
character  of  Forfkal,  vfrho  was  an  indefatigable  and  acute 
oblerver,  and  did  not  eafily  forget  what  he  had  once  ac- 
quired. In  that  of  the  fecond,  Candida,  one  of  the  Jail 
names  Linnaeus  ever  applied,  he  unqueftionably  deligned 
to  do  honour  to  the  temper  of  his  friend,  whofe  works 
had  juft  been  prefented  to  him,  from  the  king  of  Denmark, 
in  a ipiendid  form,  and  are  now  ia  the  hands  of  the  writer 
of  this  paragraph. 

FORSOOTH,  in  Antiquity,  a title  of  honour,  anciently 
given  to  ladies,  and  ftiil  retained,  as  well  as  dame,  in  fome 
of  the  exifting  religious  communities  of  Englifh  women, 
which  were  eftablifhed  on  the  continent  above  two  cen- 
turies ago,  as  forfooth  Mary,  forfooth  Ann,  no  lefs  than 
dame  Mary,  dame  Ann,  &c. 

FORST,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Culmbach  ; 4 miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Neuftadt. 

FORSTA,  a town  ofLufatia,  on  the  river  Neiffe  ; the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  in  manufacturing  fine 
woollen  and  linen  cloths  and  carpets,  and  brewing  beer  : 
54  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  51  ‘'43',  E.  long.  14P 
4°  7 

FORSTENOVE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Ofnabruck  : 15  miles  from  Ofnabruck. 

FORSTER,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  German 
divine,  was  born  at  Augfburg  in  the  year  1495.  He  re- 
ceived the  early  parts  of  his  education  in  his  native  city  ; 
and  then  went  to  Ingoldftadt  in  Bavaria,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  inftructipns  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Reuchlin,  who,  though  at  that  time  in  his 
feventieth  year,  took  great  delight  in  aflifting  and  encourag- 
ing the  literary  purfuits  of  young  perfons.  Under  this  tutor 
Mr.  Forfterrnade  great  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  excelled 
particularly  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  Front 
Ingoldftadt  he  went  to  Leipfic,  where  lie  ftudied  theology, 
and  thole  other  branches  of  literature  which  were  connected 
with  the  clerical  profeffion.  Here  lie  fir  it  commenced 
teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  divinity  : he  after- 
wards removed  to  the  luiiverlity  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  honour  of  doctor  of  divinity.  A"t 
this  univerfity  he  difeharged,  with  high  reputation,  the 
duties  of  public  profeffor  of  Hebrew,  and  at  the  fame  time 
rendered  effentia!  fervice  to  the  Proteftant  religion  by  his 
labours  as  a preacher.  When  Luther  undertook  his  tranl- 
lation  of  the  bible,  he  frequently  availed  himfelf  of  the 
aid  of  Forfter,  and  fubmitted  to  his  judgment  refpe&ing  the 
fenfe  of  difficult  paffages  more  readily  than  to  that  of  any 
other  man.  He  died  at  Wittemberg  in  1556,  when  he  was 
about  fixty-one  years  old,  highly  beloved  for  his  candour 
and  amiable  difpofition,  and  refpected  for  his  great  literary 
attainments,  fie  was  author  of  a valuable  Hebrew 
L 2 dictionary, 
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dictionary,  which  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  1557.  There 
were  two  other  pertons  by  the  fame  name  : the  one  a 
Lutheran  divine,  profefior  at  Wittemberg',  and  mini  her  at 
E'fieben,  where  he  died  in  16/3.  He  was  author  of  com- 
mentaries on  Exodus,  Iiaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  in  tluee  voiS. 
4to.  a tveatife  “ I)e  interprecatione  Scripturarum,”  4to. 
and  other  critical  and  th  eological  productions.  The  other, 
John  Forfter,  entitled  to  notice,  was  ajnrilt  at  Padua,  and 
author  of  a work  entitled  “ ProcefTus  judiciarius  Ca- 
meralism ’ Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

Forster,  Nat  ham  iel,  a learned  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  at  Stadfcombc,  Devonfiiire,  in  the  year 
1 1 17.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father,  who  was  a clergyman, 
removed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  educated  his  foil  in  the 
elements  of  learning,  and  then  fent  him  to  the  grammar- 
fchool  of  that  town,  of  which  he  was  the  head  fcholar 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  x 73  1 he  was  removed 
to  Eton,  and  at  the  lame  time  entered  at  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  forty  pounds  per  annum.  In  1733  he  was  admitted 
fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  and  after  taking  his  de- 
grees, he  was  eleXed  fellow  in  the  year  1739  : in  the  fame 
year  he  received  deacon’s  orders,  and  in  1 741-2  was  ordain- 
ed a prieft.  Elis  time  was  chiefly  fpent  at  college  in  a 
clofe  application  to  his  ftudies,  by  which  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  and  a vaft  knowledge  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages. His  iirfl  preferment  in  the  church  was  the  reXory 
of  Heathe,  in  Oxfordfliire,  which  was  prefented  to  him 
in  1749  by  the  lord-chancellor  Hardwicke,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Seeker,  bifliop  of  Oxford,  his  earlieft 
friend,  who  alfo  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  But- 
ler, at  that  time  bilhop  of  Briftol,  who  appointed  him  his 
domeftic  chaplain,  when  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
Durham  in  1750.  Mr.  Forfter  now  quitted  the  univerfity, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doXor  of  divinity. 
He  continued  chaplain  to  the  bilhop  of  Durham  till  the 
death  of  that  prelate,  who,  though  he  had  not  given 
him  any  preferment  in  the  church,  mull  have  highly 
efteemed  him,  as  he  appointed  him  executor  to  his  will, 
with  a legacy  of  200/.  Dr.  Forfter  now  returned  to  col- 
lege, with  a determination  to  devote  his  time  to  literary 
purfuits;  but  in  1752  he  was  made  one  of  archbilhop 
Herring’s  chaplains,  who  in  a Ihort  time  promoted  him  to 
a prebendal  ftall  in  the  church  of  Briftol,  and  prefented 
him  alfo  with  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Rochdale  in  Lan- 
calhire.  Fie  was  eleXed  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1755  : made  one  of  his  majefty’s  chaplains,  and  appointed 
preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel.  In  1757  he  married  a lady 
of  confiderable  fortune,  and  fettled  in  Craig’s  court,  Well- 
minfter  ; but  before  the  end  of  the  fame  year  he  died. 
Among  his  connexions  and  friends  he  could  rank  almoft 
all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  he  left  behind  him  a 
hHh  charaXer  for  all  the  private  virtues  that  adorn  life. 
He  was  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  principal  are 
“ RefleXions  on  the  natural  antiquity  of  Government,  Arts, 
and  Sciences  in  Egypt,”  1743.  “ Platonis  Dialog!  q unique: 
recenfuit,  notis  illuftravit,  Nathaniel  Forfter,  A M.”  &c. 
174c.  “ Appendix  Liviana,  continens  I.  feleXus  Codicum. 
MSS.  et  editionum  antiquarum  leXiones,  prsecipuas  va- 
riorum emendationes,  et  fupplementa  lacunarum  in  iis  T. 
Livii  que  fuperfunt  libris.  II.  J.  Fiienfhemii  fupplemento- 
rum  libros  X.  in  locum  decadis  fee  undo;  Livianae  deperditae,” 
1746.  “ Biblia  Hebraica,  fine  punXis,  accurante  Nath. 
Forfter,  &c.  1750.”  Gen.  Biog. 

Forster,  John  Reinhold.,  an  eminent  naturalift  and 
philologift,  was  the  fon  of  a burgomafter  at  Dirfchaw,  in 
Polifh  Prufiia,  where  he  was  born  OXober  the  2 2d,  in  the 
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year  JJ29.  In  early  youth  he  had  few  advantages  for  edu* 
cation  ; but  about  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  gymnafium  of  Joachimllhal  at  Berlin.  Under  the 
tuition  of  Menzelius  and  Heinfius,  lie  made  confide-rable 
progrefs  in  the  learned  languages  : and  he  alfo  devoted  a 
part  of  his  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Coptic,  and  to  the 
acquifition  ol  feveral  of  the  modern  languages,  and  particu- 
larly the  Polifh.  In  the  year  1748,  he  was  entered  at  the 
univerfity  of  Plalle,  where  he  itudied  theology,  and  con- 
tinued his  application  to  the  learned  languages,  among 
which  he  comprehended  the  oriental.  After  three  years 
he  removed  to  Dantzic,  and  diftinguifhed  himftlf  as  a 
preacher,  imitating  the  French  rather  than  the  Dutch  man- 
ner ; and  in  1753,  he  obtained  a fettlement  at  Naffenhubcu. 
In  the  following  year  he  married  his  coulin,  Elizabetli  Ni- 
kolai. During  iiis  refidence  in  this  place,  he  employed  his 
leifure  hours  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  geography,  and 
the  mathematics,  without  debiting  from  farther  improve- 
ment in  his  acquaintance  with  the  anciest  and  modern  lan- 
guages. With  a fmall  income  and  increaiing  family,  the 
difficulties  he  experienced  induced  him  to  accept  the  pro-- 
pofal  of  removing  to  Rufiia,  in  order  to  fupei  intend  the 
new  colonies  at  Saratow.  Much,  however,  as  he  was  ap- 
proved during  an  interview  with  the  members  of  govern- 
ment at  Peterfburgh,  fume  circumflances  occurred  which 
rendered  his  new  appointment  of  fhart  duration  ; but  on  his 
return  to  the  capital,  advantageous  offers  were  made  to  him 
both  by  the  academy  of  Iciences,  and  by  that  of  Mofcow, 
both  which  he  thought  proper  to  decline.  Having  for 
fome  time  indulged  unavailing  expeXations  from  the  Ruf- 
fian government,  he  removed  to  London  in  the  year  17 66,' 
with  ftiong  recommendations,  but  with  very  little  money. 
After  his  arrival,  he  received  from  the  government  of 
Rufiia  a prefent  of  ico  guineas;  and  he  alfo  made  an  ad- 
dition to  his  flock  by  the  tranflation  of  Kalm’s  Travels  and 
Ofbeck’s  Voyage.  At  this  time  lord  Baltimore  propofed 
to  him  a fettlement  in  America,  as  fuperintendant  of  his 
extenfive  property  in  that  country  ; but  he  preferred  the 
place  of  teacher  of  the  French,  German,  and  natural  hif-; 
tory  in  the  diffenting  academy  at  Warrington.  This  fitua- 
tion,  however,  he  foon  abandoned  ; and  returning  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  engaged,  in  the  year  1772,  to  accompany 
captain  Cook,  as  a naturalift,  in  his  fecond  voyage  round 
the  world.  At  this  time  he  was  43  years  of  age,  and  his 
fon  George,  who  went  with  him,  was  1 7.  Upon  his  return 
to  England  in  1775,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  laws.  At  this  time  lie' 
was  projeXing,  with  the  afiiftance  of  his  fon,  a botanical 
work  in  Latin,  containing  the  charaXers  of  many  new  ge- 
nera of  plants,  which  they  had  difeovered  in  the  courfe  of 
their  voyage.  An  account  of  the  voyage  having  been  pub- 
lifhed  by  his  fon  in  Englifh  and  German,  the  father  was 
fuppofed  to  have  had  a confiderable  {hare  in  it  ; and  as  he 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  not  to  publifh  any  tiling 
feparately  from  the  authorized  narrative,  he  thus  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  government,  and  gave  offence  to  his 
friend*  Independently  of  the  violation  of  his  engagement, 
he  was  alfo  chargeable  with  having  introduced  into  his 
work  feveral  refieXions  on  the  government  which  appointed, 
and  alfo  on  the  navigators  who  conduXed  the  expedition. 
The  father  and  fon,  finding  that,  in  confequence  of  tbefe 
circumflances,  their  fituation  in  London  was  become  un- 
pleafant,  determined  to  quit  England.  Before  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpofe,  their  condition  became  embarraffed 
and  diftrefiing ; but  happily  for  Mr.  Forfter,  he  was  in- 
vited, in  1780,  to  be  profefior  of  natural  hiftory  at  Halle; 
he  was  alfo  appointed  infpeXor  of  the  botanical  garden  * 
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and  in  the  following  year,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 
His  health,  however,  began  to  decline;  and  the  death  of 
his  fon  George  fo  deeply  lmpyefied  his  mind  as  to  aggravate 
his  other  complaints.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1798,  lus  cafe  became  defperate  ; and  before  the  clofe 
of  this  year,  viz.  on  the  9th  of  December,  his  life  termi- 
nated at  the  age  of  (<y  years  and  fome  months.  Mr. 
Forfter’s  difpeiition  was,  unfortunately  for  his  happinefs 
and  reputation,  extremely  irritable  and  litigious;  and  his 
want  of  prudence  involved  him  in  perpetual  difficulties. 
The  following  character  given  of  him  by  the  celebrated 
Kurt  Sprengel  of  Halle,  is  delineated  by  the  partiality  of  a 
friend  : “ To  a knowledge  of  books  in  all  branches  of 
fcier.ce,  feldom  to  be  met  with,  he  joined  an  uncommon 
fund  of  practical  obfervatior.s,  of  which  he  well  knew  how 
to  avail  himfeif.  In  natural  hiftory,  in  geography,  both 
phylical  and  moral,  and  in  univerfal  hiftory,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  a vail  number  of  ia£ts,  of  which  he  who 
draws  his  information  from  works  only  has  not  even  a dil- 
tant  idea.  This  affertion  is  proved  in  the  moft  linking 
manner  by  his  “ Ohfervations  made  in  a Voyage  round  the 
World.”  Of  this  book  it  may  be  faid,  that  no  traveller 
ever  gathered  fo  rich  a treafure  on  his  tour.  What  perfon 
of  any  education  can  read  and  ftudy  this  work,  which  is 
unparalleled  in  its  kind,  without  difeovering  in  it  that 
fpecies  of  inftrudtive  and  pleafing  information  which  moll 
interefts  man,  as  inch  ? The  uncommon  pains  which 
Forfter  took  in  his  literary  compofitions,  and  his  con- 
feientious  accuracy  in  hiltorical  difquilitions,  are  bell 
evinced  by  his  “ Hiftory  of  Voyages  and  Difcoveries  in  the 
North,”  and  likewife  by  bis  excellent  archeological  differt- 
ation  “ On  the  Byffus  of  the  Ancients.”  Refearches  fuch 
as  thefe  were  his  favourite  employment,  in  which  he  was 
greatly  affifted  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  claffics. 
Forfter  had  a predilection  for  the  fublime  in  natural  hiftory, 
and  aimed  at  general  views  rather  than  detail.  His  fa- 
vourite author,  therefore,  was  Buffon,  whom  he  ufed  to 
recommend  as  a pattern  of  ftyle,  efpecially  in  his  Epoques 
de  la  Nature,  his  defeription  of  the  horfe,  camel,  See.  He 
had  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  that  diftinguifhed  naturalift  ; 
and  he  likewife  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  epiftolarv  inter- 
courfe  with  Linnaeus,  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  Without 
being  a ftickler  for  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  any  parti- 
cular perfuafion,  he  adored  the  eternal  Author  of  all  which 
exifts  in  the  great  temple  of  nature,  and  venerated  his  wif  • 
dom  and  gpodnefs  with  an  ardour  and  a heart-felt  convic- 
tion, that,  in  my  opinion,  alone  conftitute  the  criterion  of 
true  religion.  He  held  in  utter  contempt  all  thofe,  who, 
to  . gratify  their  paffions  or  imitate  the  prevailing  fafliion, 
made  a jeft  of  the  moft.  facred  and  vefpedlable  feelings  of 
mankind.  Flis  moral  feelings  were  equally  animated  : he 
was  attracted  with  irrefiftible  force  by  whatever  was  true, 
good,  or  excellent.  Great  characters  infpired  him  with  an 
efteern,  which  he  fometimes  expreffed  with  incredible  ar- 
dour.” 

His  other  works,  befides  thofe  above  mentioned,  are 
chiefly  compilations  and  trariflations.  He  alfo  communi- 
cated feveral  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Peterfburgh,  and  other  learned  focieties  ; which  appear 
in  their  refpedlive  Tranfadhons  and  Memoirs.  Gen.  Biog. 

Forster,  George,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Dantzic  in  1 754,  and  accompanied  his  father  to  England, 
when  he  was  about  12  years  of  age.  At  Warrington, 
where  he  ftudied  for  fome  time,  he  acquired  a perfedl  ufe 
of  the  Englifh  tongue  ; and  pofleffing  a retentive  memory 
and  fertile  imagination,  lie  diftinguifhed  himfeif  by  his  va- 


rious literary  and  fcientific  attainments.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  accompanied  his  father  in  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  ; and  on  leaving  England,  after 
their  return,  he  wifhed  to  fettle  at  Paris.  After  a tem- 
porary reiidence  in  that  city,  he  removed,  in  the  year  1779, 
to  Caffel,  and  undertook  the  office  of  profeffor  of  natural 
hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  that  place.  He  afterwards  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  a chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Wilna  ; but 
found  no  permanent  fatisfadlion  in  a country  where  liberty 
was  expiring  under  the  intrigues  of  Ruffia  and  Pruffia. 
Deft  rous  of  a retreat,  he  entered  into  a treaty  with  Cathe- 
rine II.,  who  projected  a voyage  of  difeovery  round  the 
world  ; but  the  propofed  expedition  was  prevented  by  a 
war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  ; and  thus  the  hopes  of  Forfter 
were  fruftrated.  His  aftive  mind,  however,  led  him  to 
wifh  for  ufeful  employment  ; and  the  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired  induced  the  elector  of  Mentz  to  appoint  him 
prefident  of  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  He  hailed  the 
davvnings  of  the  Frenchrevolution,  fays  M.  Pougens,  little  ap- 
prehending, we  may  fay,  the  clouds  that  fubfequentlyoverffia- 
dowed  them  ; and  he  was  deputedby  the  people  of  Mentz.who 
had  formed  themfelves  into  a convention,  to  repair  to  Paris, 
and  to  requeft  that  they  might  be  united  to  the  French  re- 
public. But  whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  the  city  of 
Mentz  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Pruffian  troops.  By 
this  difafter  he  loft  his  whole  property,  and  his  numerous 
MSS.,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Pruffia. 
The  domeftic  uneafinefs  of  a conjugal  kind,  which  he  after- 
wards experienced,  led  him  to  form  a refolution  of  vifiting 
Hindooftan  and  Thibet ; for  which  he  acquired  the  necef- 
fary  preparation,  by  ftudy  mg  the  oriental  languages:  but 
the  chagrin  occafioned  by  his  misfortunes  aggravating  a 
fcorbutic  affection,  which  he  had  contracted  during  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  prevented  the  accomplifhment  of 
his  purpofe,  by-terminating  his  exiftence  ; which  event  took 
place  at  Paris,  February  13th,  1792,  at  the  age  of  39 
years.  His  works  are  “ A Voyage  round  the  World,  in 
his  Britannic1  Majefty’s  Sloop  Refolution,  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Cook,  during  the  Years  1772,  3,  4,  and  5,” 
London,  1777,  3 vols.  4to.  This  work  was  tranflated  by 
himfeif  and  his  father  into  German,  and  pubhfhed  at  Berlin, 
in  2 vols.  4to.  177S-1780.  “ Reply  to  Mr.  Wales’s  Re- 

marks on  Mr.  Forfter’s  Account  of  Captain  Cook’s  lall 
Voyage,”  London,  1778,  qto.  “ A Letter  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,’’  1779,  4to-  He  was 
concerned  for  fome  time  with  profeffor  Lichtenberg  of 
Gottingen,  in  the  publication  of  the  Gottingen  Magazine  ; 
lie  alio  wrote  fome  papers  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Upfal ; he  had  a large  ffiare  in  the 
“ CharaCteres  genernm  Plantarnm,  See.”  of  his  father; 
and  was  employed  by  profeffor  Pallas,  and  others,  in  the 
continuation  of  Martini’s  Dictionary  of  Natural  Hiftory. 
Account  of  his  Life  by  Pougens.  Gen.  Biog-. 

1‘orster’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  the  South 
Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  coalt  of  Sandwich  Land,  between 
South  Thule  and  cape  Briftol. 

Forster’s  Harbour , a bay  in  Hudfon’s  ftrait,  Hudfon’s 
bay.  N.  lat.  62°  18'.  W.  long.  73°  30'. 

FORSTERA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus  a 
little  before  bis  death,  and  publilhed  by  his  foil  in  the 
Supplementum  Plantarnm,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  na- 
turalifts,  John  Reinhold  Forfter,  and  his  fon  George 
Forfter;  fee  thofe  articles.  Linn  Suppl.  59.  G.  Forfter  in 
A£t.  Nov.  Upfal.  v.  3.184.  Schreb.  607.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.4. 
J47.  Juff.  423.  Swartz  in  Schrad.  Journ.  for  1799.  31.  t.  2. 
and  in  Sims  and  Ivon.  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  291.  t.  6.  (Phyl- 
lachne;  Forft.  Genrt.j8,  Linn,  Suppl.  62.  Schreb.  672.  Juff. 

4^*). 
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422.)  Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Diandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Campanacea , Linn. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  double  ; one  inferior , of  two  or 
three  erect  leaves  ; tire  other  fuperior,  of  from  two  t,o  fix 
ereCt  leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  tubular,  fomewhat  bell- 
fhaped  ; tube  fhort  ; limb  in  five  or  fix  deep,  equal,  oblong, 
fpreading  legments.  Siam.  Filaments  none  ; anthers  two, 
feffile  on  the  fummit  of  the  ftyle,  globofe,  of  one  cell  and 
two  valves,  which  feparate  tranfverfely  at  their  outfide. 
Pif.  Gcrmen  inferior,  turbinate  ; ftyle  columnar,  cylin- 
drical, eredt  ; ftigmas  two,  round! fh,  concealed  by  the  con- 
cave upper  valves  of  the  anthers.  Peric.  Capfule  oval, 
of  one  ceil.  Seeds  numerous,  iuferted  upon  a central  colum- 
nar receptacle. 

Eif.  Ch.  Calyx  double  ; inferior  of  two  or  three  leaves  ; 
fuperior  of  three  to  fix  leaves.  Corolla  tubular,  bell- 
fhaped,  in  five  or  fix  fegments.  Capfule  of  one  cell.  Seeds 
numerous. 

Obf.  The  above  chnradlers  are  taken  from  Swartz,  who 
firft  well  underftood  this  Angular  genus,  as  well  as  Phyl- 
lachne  of  Forfter  and  Linnaeus,  which  he  unites  with  it. 
He  has  hinted,  and  Mr.  Konig  in  the  Annals  of  Botany 
confirms  the  idea,  that  Forjlera  and  fome  other  kindred 
genera,  conllitute  a new  natural  order,  next  to  the  Cam- 
fa  tacea  of  Linnaeus,  Campamtlacea  of  Jufiieu.  Thefe  genera 
are  Lobelia,  Goodenia , Scavo/a,  V elleia,  Stylidium,  and 
poiTibly  one  or  two  more.  The  latter  is  the  Ventenatia 
of  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Exotic  Botany,  t.  66,  67,  communicated 
originally  by  him,  under  tire  name  of  Stylidium,  to  las 
friend  profeifor  Swartz,  who  publifhed  it  in  the  Tranfadtions 
of  the  Natural  Hiftory  Society  of  Berlin,  and  this  name 
muff  remain,  there  being  now  another  Ventenatia. 

1.  F.  fedifolia.  Linn.  Suppl.  407.  Forft.  Adf.  Nov. 
Upf.  v.  3.  184.  t.  9.  Prod.  61. — Stems  afeending.  Leaves 
reflexed,  obtnfe.  Flower-ftalk  elongated.  Outer  calyx 
fhorteft. — Native  of  high  mountains  in  New  Zeeland, 
where  it  was  difeovered  by  the  botanifts  whofe  name  it 
bears.  The  roots  are  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  feveral, 
afeending,  lax,  a fpan  high,  fub-aivided,  leafy.  Leaves 
loofely  imbricated,  tongue-fbaped,  obtufe,  entire,  recurved, 
thickifb,  {hining,  with  a broad  keel.  Flower-falls  ter- 
minal, folitarv,  a finger’s  length,  Ample,  naked,  fmooth, 
finglt'-fiovvered.  Flower  erect,  white,  or  fiefh  coloured,  red 
in  the  orifice,  the  fize  of  Androface  labial.  This  is  a very 
rare- plant  in  herbariums,  and  Unknown  in  gardens,  though 
highly  defirable,  and  unquestionably  hardy. 

2.  F . mufeifolia.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  148.  (Phyllachne 
ailigirtofa  ; Linn.  Suppl.  412.  Forft.  Magell.  32.)  — Stems 
denfeiy  tufted.  Leaves  clofely  imbricated,  acute.  Flower- 
ftalk  very  fliort.  Outer  calyx  longcft.  Native  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  In  habit  this  pretty  plant  refembles  a mofs, 
forming  very  compadt  level  tufts.  Tbe  ferns  when  fepa- 
rated  are  found  covered  with  imbricated,  keeled,  acute 
leaves. 

The  flowers  are  filial!,  folitary,  terminal,  almofl  feffile, 
imbedded  as  it  were  in  the  top  leaves,  white  or  flefn- 
• coloured,  refembling  t'nofe  of  the  fmajieft  kinds  of  An- 
drofice,  to  which  genus  any  alpine  botaniit  would,  at  fir  ft 
fight,  fuppofe  this  fpecies  to  belong. 

FORSYTHIA,  in  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Forfyth,  F.  A.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  gardener  to  his  majelty  at 
Kenfington,  author  of  a Treatife  on  the  Culture  and 
Management  of  Fruit-trees.  Fie  is  celebrated  for  the 
.elifeovery  of  a compofition  for  protedting  wounded  trees 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  io -enabling  them  to  heal, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  parliament.  This  genus 
v/as  named  by  Vahl,  the  original  Forfylhia  of  Walter,  Flo. 
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Carolin.  153,  proving  no  other  than  the  Decumaria  lariara 
of  Linnaeus  ; fee  Decumaria. 

This  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Walter,  who  therefore  does 
not  merit  the  cenfure  caff  on  trim  by  Vahl,  of  changing  an 
ejlabliihed  name  to  no  purpofe.  Vahl.  Euum.  v.  1.  39. 
Clais  and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Sepiaria, 
Linn.  Jafnineee , Juff. 

Gen.  Gri.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  inferior,  in  four 
deep,  lanceolate,  eqiral  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell- 
fhaped,  cut  half  way  down  into  four  ovate,  obtufe  lobes. 
Stain.  Filaments  two,  very  fliort  ; anthers  oblong,  furrowed, 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Pif.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate, 
fmooth  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
ifigma  capitate,  two-lobed.  Fruit  unknown,  fuppofed  by' 
Thunberg  to  be  a capfule. 

Ell.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Corolla  bell- 
fnaped,  four-cleft.  Fruit  ...... 

1.  F.  fufpenfa,  the  only  known  fpecies.  ( Syringa 
fufpenfa;  Thuub.  Jap.  19.  t.  3.  Linn.  Syfl.  Veg.  ed.  14.57. 
Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  4.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.49.  Rengjo  ; 
Kaempf.  Amoen.  907.) — Native  of  Miaco  and  other  parts 
of  Japan,  where  alto  it  is  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  which  come  forth  in  April,  before  the  leaves,  but 
foon  fall  off.  It  is  a fhrub,  with  a climbingy?i?w,  and  long, 
trailing,  oppofite,  pendulous,  fmooth  branches.  Leaves 
feveral  from  each  bud,  (talked,  ovate,  acute,  ferrated, 
fmooth,  thin  ; the  earlier  ones  Ample  ; the  reft  ternate. 
Flowers  from  feveral  oppofite  buds,  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  about  the  fize  of  the  bloifoms  of  Halefia 
tetraptera  ; but  yellow,  ftreaked  internally  with  red,  each 
hanging  from  a fimple  (lender  (talk,  near  an  inch  long. 
Willdenow  juftly  remarks  that  this  plant  is  totally  unlike 
the  real  fpecies  of  Syringa,  and  might  well  conftitute  a 
diftincl  genus,  which  Vahl  carried  into  effeff,  though  the 
fruit  is  as  yet  unknown  to  botanifts.  — The  Forfythia  would 
be  a defirable  aequifition  for  our  gardens,  being  doubtlefs 
able  to  bear  our  climate  as  well  as  the  Chinefe  Hydrangea , 
and  calculated  for  decorating  bowers,  treillis-v  ork,  Sc c. 
If  botanifts  would  take  the  pains  to  furnifh  travellers  with 
drawings  of  fuch  plants,  even  if  made  but  imperfectly 
from  any  drawings,  plates  and  deferiptions  that  happen  to 
exit!,  many  valuable  fpecies  might  (till  be  obtained  from 
China  and  Japan.  By  fuch  a method,  at  the  command  of 
the  prefent  queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  fragrant  Acorus 
gramineus,  Dryand.  in  Ait.  Hurt.  Ivew.  v.  1.474,  frequently 
drawn  on  Chinefe  papers,  as  cultivated  in  pots  about 
houfes,  was  obtained,  and  firft  made  known  to  botanifts  ; 
except  indeed  that  it  feems  to  be  the  Acorus  Calamus  of 
Loureiro. 

FORT,  Raimond-Jean,  in  Biography,  called  alfo  in 
Latin  Janfortius,  a piiyfician  of  diitinguifhed  talents,  by 
which  he  was  raifed  to  the  highefl  rank  in  the  profeflion, 
although  of  low  origin.  He  was  born  at  Verona  of  poor 
parents,  who  were  unable  to  afford  him  any  education  : 
but  a perfon  of  that'  city,  who  had  remarked  his  quicknefs 
and  delire  for  knowledge,  procured  him  inftruCtion  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  afterwards  fent  him  to  Padua, 
where  he  diftinguifhed  fiimfelf  among  his  fellovv-ftudents 
in  the  clafles  of  humanity.  This  kind  patron  continued  to 
fupport  him  alio  during  his  application  to  the  ftucly  of 
medicine,  which  lie  honourably  terminated  by  taking  the 
degree  of  DoCtor.  Fie  had  fearcely  quitted  the  fchools, 
however,  before  the  death  of  his  protestor  left  him  without 
refource.  He  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  was  relieved 
from  poverty  by  the  commencement  of  a fmall,  but  fue- 
cefsful  pra&ice  of  his  profeflion.  Preffed  as  he  was  by  the 
difficulty  of  fubfiftence,  he  did  not  refoit  to  the  unworthy 

means 
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means  of  obtaining  notoriety,  which  effrontery  and  intrigue 
often  lead  men  to  adopt  in  great  cities ; he  conduced 
himfelf  with  a modefty  that  is  ufually  the  concomitant  of 
a found  underftanding,  By  this  mode  of  condufl  he  gra- 
dually acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  moll  able 
phyiicians  of  Venice  ; a character  which  was  fanftioned  by 
the  feuate,  who  appointed  him  to  the  fir  11  profefibrfhip  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  This  office  he  fulfilled 
to  the  admiration  of  all  ; for  he  was  not  lefs  eloquent  in 
his  lectures,  than  accurate  in  his  obfervations  and  prog- 
noses, and  fuccefsful  in  his  cures.  In  1676  the  emperor 
Leopold  commanded  his  attendance  at  Vienna,  in  order  to 
conlult  him  refpefling  his  own  health  ; and  lie  gave  fo 
much  latisfa&ion  to  that  prince,  that  he  returned  to 
Padua  loaded  with  magnificent  prefents,  and  decorated 
with  the  title  of  medical  counielior  to  the  imperial  court. 
The  fenate  of  Venice  granted  him  the  additional  honour  of 
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the  knighthood  of  the  order  of  St.  Mark,  with  an  augmen- 
tation of  his  Spend,  and  likewife  appointed  him  honorary 
profeffor  of  Padua.  Pie  did  not  however  long  enjoy  thele 
well-merited  honours,  lor  lie  died  at  Padua  011  the  26th  of 
February,  1 678,  in  the  7 5 th  year  of  his  age. 

This  phyfician  was  the  author  of  feveral  praflical  works, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  titles.  1.  “ Confilia  de 
Febribus  et  morbis  Mulierum  facile  cognofcendis  et  curan- 
dis,”  Patavii,  [66S,  folio.  2.  “ Confultationum  et  Re- 
fponfionum  Medicinalium  centurix  quatuor,”  tomus  primus, 
Patav.  1 66 j.  fol.  Geneva,  1677.  3.  A fecond  volume  of 

the  fame  book,  at  Padua,  1 678.  And  4.  “ Confultationes 
et  Refponfiones  Medicinales,  ’ in  two  volumes,  folio, 
Padua,  x 7 1 , which  compreliends  the  two  preceding 
works. 

Fort,  Francis  ls,  was  defeended  from  a noble  family 
©f  Geneva,  where  he  was  born  in  1656,  and  entered  at  an 
early  age  into  the  military  fervice  of  France.  He  after- 
wards ferved  as  a volunteer  in  Holland,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  fiege  of  Grave.  For  the  fake  of  preferment  he 
joined  a German  colonel,  who  was  enliftihg  a body  of  men 
for  the  czar  Alexis  of  Ruffia.  They  arrived  at  Archangel, 
and  were  expofed  to  extreme  danger  and  want.  Le  Fort, 
however,  contrived  to  get  to  Mofcow,  and  was  by  his  addrefs 
immediately  appointed  fecretary  to  the  Danilh  refident. 
He  applied  himfelf  to,  and  foon  acquired,  the  languages 
neceffnry  to  his  new  fituation,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
feveral  perfons  of  diftinflion,  and  finally  of  the  young  czar 
Peter.  In  him  he  found  a patron,  and  Le  Fort  was  pre- 
cifely  the  perfon  wanted  to  affiil  the  prince  in  his  efforts  to 
raife  himfelf  and  his  country  from  that  fate  of  barbarifm  in 
which  it  was  involved  at  this  period.  He  was  immediately 
promoted  to  a captain’s  commiffion,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
confidence  of  the  lovereign.  He  was  employed  to  raife  a 
body  of  1 2,oco  men,  and  was  made  their  general.  Though 
perfefl.lv  unacquainted  with  naval  affairs,  he  was,  foon  after, 
created  an  admiral,  and  his  admit/  rendered  him  very  ufe- 
ful  in  forming  the  commencement  of  chat  marine  which  was 
the  favourite  objefl  of  the  czar’s  life.  Fort  was  appointed 
in  1696  to  conduit  the  liege  of  Afoph,  in  which  he  gained 
fo  much  reputation  that  the  czar  immediately  inverted  him 
with  the  chief  command  of  all  his  troops  both  by  land  and 
by  fea.  He  was  appointed,  to  the  government  of  Novo- 
gorod,  and  to  the  principal  port  in  the  mini  {try.  When 
Peter  determined  upon  travelling  for  his  own  improvement, 
he  font  Le  Fort  embaffador  to  the  courts  which  he  intended 
to  viiit,  and  went  as  a private  perfon  in  his  fuite.  Though 
he  was  ever  in  high  efteem  with  his  mailer,  yet  he  once  nar- 
rowly efcaped  with  life,  the  czar  having,  in  a fit  of  paffion, 
drawn  his  fword  upon  him.,  When  Peter  was  returned,  to 


his  recolleftion  he  expreffed  the  moll  unfeigned  forrow  for 
what  had  happened,  and  Le  Fort  retained  his  favour  till 
his  death,  in  1699.  The  czar  honoured  him  with  a pub- 
lic funeral,  and  followed  in  the  proceffion  as  a military  officer. 
Le  Fort  was  not  a man  of  extenfive  knowledge  when  he  was; 
introduced  into  the  Ruffian  fervice,  but  he  had  the  feeds  of 
great  talents  in  him,  which  developed  themfelves  in  propor- 
tion to  his  advancement  : and  he  had  feen  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  able  to  fugged  plans  on  which  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  depended.  Moreri. 

Fort,  a little  callle  or  fortrefs  ; or  a place  of  fmall  ex- 
tent, fortified  by  art  or  nature,  or  both. 

A fort  is  a work  encompaffed  round  with  a moat,  ram- 
part, and  parapet,  to  fecure  fome  high  ground,  or  paflage 
of  a river  ; to  make  good  an  advantageous  port  ; to  fortify 
the  lines  and  quarters  of  a fiege. 

Fort,  Field,  otherwife  called  Fortin  or  Fortlet,  and 
fometimes  Sconce,  is  a fmall  fort,  built  in  hafte,  for  the  de- 
fence of  a pals  or  port  ; but  particularly  conrtrufted  for  the 
defence  of  a camp  in  the  time  of  a fiege,  where  the  princi- 
pal quarters  are  ufually  joined,  or  made  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  by  lines  defended  by  fortius  and  redoubts. 
Their  figure  and  fize  are  various,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fituation,  and  the  importance  of  the  fervice  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Some  are  fortified  with  bullions, 
and  fome  with  demi-bartions.  A fort  differs  from  a citadel, 
(which  fee.)  as  this  lafl  is  erefted  to  command  and  guard 
lome  town  ; and  from  a redoubt,  as  it  is  clofed  on  all  fides  : 
whereas  a redoubt  is  open  on  one  fide.  Forts  are  moft 
commonly  made  fquare  (fee  Plate  IV.  Fortification,  fig.  4.) 
efpecially  when  the  pafs  they  are  to  guard  is  of  any  coni'e- 
quence,  or  the  place  may  eafilv  be  approached  : the  fides 
of  this  fquare  are  a hundred  toifes,  the  perpendicular  ten, 
and  the  faces  twenty-five ; the  ditch  about  this  fort  may 
be  from  ten  to  twelve  toifes  ; the  parapet  is  to  be  made  o£: 
turf,  and  fraifed,  and  the  ditch  palifadoed  when  dry. 
There  may  be  made  a covert-way  about  this  fort,  or  elfe  a 
row  of  palifades  might  be  placed  on  the  outfide  of  the 
ditch.  A fquare  fort  may  be  fortified  in  the  following 
manner:  having  inferibed  the  fquare  in  a circle,  divide 
each  of  its  fides,  A B,  B D,  &c.  into  two  equal  parts  in 
the  points  F,  M,  &c.  from  the  centre  E draw  an  inde- 
finite line  EiF;  from  the  centre  draw  alfo  the  lines  EA, 
E B,  ED,  EC,  to  the  angles  of  the  fquare  ; divide  the 
fide  A B.  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  let  off  one  of  thefe 
parts  from  F to  G,  and  from  G draw  the  lines  of  defence 
A C-,  B G ; divide  another  fide  of  the  fquare  into  fever* 
equal  parts,  and  fet  off  two  of  thofe  parts  from  A to  K, 
and  from  B to  L,  which  will  be  the  faces  of  the  bafti  ms  • 
take  the  diftance  K L in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  it  off  on 
the  lines  of  defence  from  K to  H,  and  from  L to  I,  and 
draw  HI,  which  will  be  the  curtin,  and  the  lines  K I,  L H, 
will  be  the  flanks.  Or,  it  may  be  otherwife  fortified  thus 
let  the  fide  A A (9%.  5.)  be  a hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  j 
the  demi-gorge  A B twenty-five  fathoms  ; and  with  the 
compaffes  opened  to  the  length  of  the  pinched  line  B C B„ 
which  is  the  diagonal  of  two  fides,  from  each  of  which 
there  has  been  taken  twenty -five  fathoms,  upon  the  ex- 
tremity oppofed  to  the  angle  which  they  form,  deferibe 
two  arcs  above  the  angle  of  the  figure,  alternately  making 
ufe  of  the  points  B for  centres;  then  draw  lines  from  the 
points  of  interfeflion  of  the  arcs  D,  to  the  point  which, 
ferved  for  centres  B,  upon  which  points  B,  raife  the  flanks.. 
B E perpendicular  to  the  oppofed  lines  of  defence  B D„ 

Fort  pame,  ly  dure.  See  Paine. 

Fort  royal,  is  a fort  whofe  line  of  defence  is  at  leart 
twenty- fix  fathoms  long. 

For.  try 
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Fort,  Star,  is  a fcor.ce  or  redoubt,  conftituted  by  re- 
entering and  faliant  angles,  having-  commonly  from  live  to 
eight  points,  and  the  Tides  flanking  each  other. 

To  defcribe  a Jlarfort. — Defcribe  a hexagon  a B C d ef 
(Jig-  6.)  ; divide  one  of  its  Tides  into  four  equal  parts  ; and 
on  the  centre  of  this  fide  raife  the  perpendicular  D A 
equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  fide  B C.  From,  the  point  A 
draw  the  faces  A C and  A B,  and  let  the  fame  operations 
be  performed  with  refpeft  to  the  other  Tides  of  the  hexagon. 

Forts  are  fometimes  made  triangular,  only  with  half 
baftions,  as  in  fig.  7.  This,  as  well  as  the  fquare  and  pen- 
tagonal fort,  (jigs . 8.  and  9.)  may  be  deferibed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Parallel  to  the  inner  figure,  whether  it  be 
a triangle,  fquare,  or  pentagon,  whofe  fide  A B may  be 
fuppoied  about  eighteen  yards,  defcribe  an  outward  figure 
at  the  difiance  of  about  four  or  five  yards  from  it,  or  far- 
ther, if  neceffary,  whofe  fides  are  ED,  E F,  8c  c.  Divide 
each  fide,  as  E D,  E F,  8cc.  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of 
wh  ich  is  E 1,  F L,  8c c.  and  in  thefe  tides  prolonged,  take 
D G,  E FI,  Sic.  each  equal  to  one  of  thofe  three  parts.  From 
the  points  G,  H,  8c c.  thus  found,  draw  the  lines  of  defence 
to  the  angles  of  the  outward  figure,  as  FI  D,  8c c . and  from 
the  points  I,  E,  Sic.  draw  the  flanks  I K,  L M,  8cc.  per- 
pendicular to  the  Tides  ED,  E F,  meeting  the  lines  of  de- 
fence in  Iv,  M,  8cc.  Or  the  flanks  may  be  drawn,  by  con- 
tinuing the  line  D I towards  E,  and  taking  IP  equal  to  twice 

I E ; from  P as  a centre,  with  the  radius  P I,  cut  the  line 
of  defence  in  K,  and  draw  the  flank  I K.  Then  to  each 
face  H K,  flank  K I,  and  curtin  I G,  make  a parapet  of 
about  feven  feet  thick,  or  more  if  neceffary,  exprefied  in  the 
figures,  by  drawing  lines  at  that  diftance  on  the  infide  of 
the  feveral  parts.  Leave  a proper  berm  of  about  four  or 
five  feet  broad,  and  make  a ditch  about  five  or  fix  yards 
wide,  whole  outer  line  or  counterfcarp  is  to  be  paral- 
lel to  the  faces  and  curtins  only.  A fort  thus  conftrufled 
is  more  capable  of  defence  than  one  without  flanks  : for  the 
curtm  I G is  defended  by  the  flank  I K ; and  the  face 

II  K lias  feme  defence  from  the  part  D G.  I11  the 
conff  rudliou  of  triangular  forts,  (Jig.  10.)  inftead  of  mak- 
ing half  baftions  at  the  angles,  whole  ones  are  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  fides.  The  gorges  of  thefe  baf- 
tions may  be  from  twenty  or  twenty-four  toifes,  when 
the  fides  are  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and  twenty  ; the 
flanks  are  perpendicular  to  the  fides,  from  ten  to  twelve 
toifes  long,  and  the  capitals  from  twenty  to  twenty-four. 
If  the  fides  happen  to  be  greater  or  lefs,  the  parts  of  the 
baftions  are  likewife  made  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  : the 
ditch  round  this  fort  may  be  ten  or  twelve  toiles  wide. 
The  ramparts  and  parapets  of  thefe  works  are  commonly 
made  of  turf,  and  the  outlide  of  the  parape  t ffaiied.  Foits 
are  often  made  of  various  figures,  regular  or  irregular,  and 
fometimes  in  the  form  of  a femi-circle,  efpecially  when  they 
are  fituated  near  a river,  fea,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a harbour  ; 
by  which  figure  they  are  able  to  fire  at  the  flips  on  all  fides. 
When  a fort  is  to  be  built  on  a neck  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers,  or  in  the  windings  of  a river,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  tranfporting  any  thing  by 
water,  or  to  prevent  their  ftiips  palling  that  way,  the 
figure  of  the  fort  mull  be  adapted  to  the  lituation,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  there  may  be  no  place  for  landing  troops  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  fire  of  fome  work  or  other  ; and  the  fide 
next  to  the  land  flrould  always  be  better  fortified  than  the 
other  parts  near  the  river,  as  being  more  liable  to  an  attack. 
There  are  two  principal  errors  committed  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  forts  near  the  fea,  or  navigable  rivers,  which  fhould 
be  carefully  guarded  againft  ; the  one  is,  that  of  making 
the  parapet  too  low,  fo  that  perfons  behind  it  may  be  fired 


upon  from  the  round  top  cf  a mail,  by  which  the  gunners 
are  obliged  to  abandon  their  guns,  and  fave  themfelvea 
by  flight : to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  parapet  fhould 
be  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  the  batteries  may  be  covered 
above  by  making  an  arch  over  every  piece,  left  open  behind 
to  let  out  the  fmoke,  or  with  planks,  like  (beds,  over  which 
may  be  fcattered  earth  or  dung  about  a foot  and  half  thick, 
to  prevent  the  wood  from  taking  fire. 

The  other  fault  is,  leaving  forts  or  batteries  open  behind, 
or  very  little  fortified  towards  the  land,  fo  that  the  enemy 
may  land  men  in  the  dark  and  furprize  them,  by  which  the 
guns  placed  in  them  become  not  only  ufelefs,  but  ferve  rather 
to  deftroy  them.  A fort,  or  battery,  therefore,  fhould  be 
fortified  all  rotind  with  a good  rampart  and  ditch,  at  lead, 
or  with  an  addition  of  outworks,  if  the  place  is  of  any  im- 
portance : the  ’-ampart  fhould  be  fraifed,  and  the  ditch  have 
a row  of  palifades  planted  in  the  middle  of  it,  if  it  be  dry. 
In  the  conftruTtion  of  all  forts,  it  Ibou’d  be  remembered* 
that  the  figure  of  feweft  fides  and  baftions,  that  can  proba- 
bly anfwer  the  propofed  defence,  is  always  to  be  preferred  ; 
as  works  on  fuch  a plan  are  iooner  executed,  and  with 
lefs  expence  : befides,  fewer  troops  will  ferve,  and  they  are 
more  readily  brought  together  in  cafe  of  ncceffity.  See 
Military  Construction. 

Forts,  Vitrified,  ftrudtures  of  a Angular  kind,  occur- 
ring in  the  Highlands  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
wails  of  which  feem  to  have  been  melted  it. to  a folid  mafs, 
refembling  the  lava  of  a volcano.  Mr.  Williams,  an  en- 
gineer, ftiggefls,  in  a treatife  upon  the  fubjedl,  that  thefe 
walls  are  the  works  of  art;  whilft  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  they  fhould  be  traced  to  a volcanic  origin.  Thefe 
buildings  are  commonly  fituated  on  the  fummi.s  of  fmall 
hills,  commanding  extenfive  views  of  the  adjacent  vallies  or  of 
th  e country  below  them.  The  area  on  the  eminence,  vary- 
ing in  extent,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cattle  which  the  proprietor  had  to  protefl, 
or  the  dependents  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate,  was 
furrounded  with  a high  and  Among  wall,  the  ftonesof  which 
were  for  the  moil  part  entirely  melted  while  others,  which 
are  not  fo  completely  fufed,  are  fo  far  funk  in  the  vitrified 
matter  as  to  be  quite  inclofed  in  it ; and  thefufion  of  fome 
has  been  fo  perfeft,  that  the  ruins  refemble  mafles  of  coarfe 
glafs.  Among  thofe  w ho  allow  thefe  vitrified  ftrudtnres  to 
be  artificial  works,  fome  maintain  that  they  were  vitrified 
for  the  purpofe  of  cementing  the  materials  together  ; whilft 
others  think  that  the  vitrification  is  accidental.  Mr. 
Tytler,  in  hi3  diftertation,  fuggefls  that  thefe  forts  were 
conftru&ed,  not  only  before  the  Roman  invafion,  but  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Druidical  rites  into  Britain. 

Fort  is  alfo  ufed  as  a geographical  appellative  in  various 
inftances  ; fome  of  which  we  fliall  recite. 

Fort  Jlmfterdam,  a fortrefs  ot  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
coaft,  near  Little  Cormantin,  whence  the  Englilh  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Dutch  in  1665. 

Fort  ylnn.  See  A n n . 

Fort  Augnjlus.  See  Aug  u stus. 

Fort  des  Vul eh,  a fort  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel ; four  miles  N.W.  of  Cherburg. 

Fort  Badenfiein,  a fort  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  coaft,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch. 

Fort  Barnevelt,  a fort  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Bachian,  garrifoned  by  the  Dutch.  SeeBACHiAN. 

Fort  Barrington,  a town  of  America,  in  Georgia,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  ; 50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Savannah. 
N.  lat.  3 1'  30'.  W.  long.  8i°  55'. 

Fort  La  Bay,  a Tort  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  a 
bay  in  lake  Michigan,  denominated  by  the  French  the  “ bay 
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r>f  Puants,”  but  called  by  the  Englifti,  fince  they  have 
had  pofleffion  of  it,  the  “ Green  bay,”  from  its  appearance. 
It  is  furrounded  by  a ftockade,  and  garrifoned  by  the  Eng- 
lilh with  an  officer  and  30  men. 

Fort  Bourbon.  See  Bourbon. 

Fort  de  Broto,  a fort  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Sicily  ; nine 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Pati. 

Fort  Chamblee.  See  Chamblee. 

Fort  Charles,  a fort  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  ifland 
«f  Barbadoes,  S.  of  Bridge-town,  and  terminating  Charles’s 
bay. 

Fort  Charlotte , a fort  on  the  ifland  of  Shetland  or  Main- 
land, firlt  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  defend  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Lerwick  ; its  name  was  given  to  it  in  1781, 
when  it  was  repaired  and  garrifoned  : one  mile  N.W.  of 
Lerwick. 

Fort  Chippeway.  See  Chippeway. 

Fort  Chnjlianjburg.  See  Christian sburg: 

Fort  Church-hill.  See  Church-hill. 

Fort  Clarendon,  a fort  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland 
ot  Barbadoes,  between  Speight’s  town  and  Hole  town. 

Fort  Conde  de  la  Mobile,  a fort  of  Weft  Florida,  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  Mobile  bay.  N.  lat.  30°  34'.  W.  long. 
88°  2'. 

Fort  Crevecceur,  a fort  of  Africa.  See  Crevecoeur. 
— Alfo,  a fort  of  America,  in  Weft  Florida,  in  St. 
Jofeph’s  bay.  N.  lat.  290  51k  W.  long.  85°  30'. 

Fort  Culongc,  a fort  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the  Ufawas  ; 
170  miles  W.  of  Montreal. 

Fort  Cumberland.  See  Cumberland. 

Fort  Dauphin,  a fea-port  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  ifland,  with 
a fpacious  harbour.  N.  lat.  19°  42'.  W.  long.  720  40'. 
See  Dauphin. 

Fort  Delagarta,  a fort  on  the  coaft  of  Portugal ; feven 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Viana. 

Fort  Detroit.  See  Detroit. 

Fort  Edward,  a town  of  America,  in  New  York,  fo 
called  from  its  fortifications,  now  difmantled  ; 33  miles  N. 
of  Albany. 

Fort  Erie.  See  Erie. 

Fort  de  Ejlricet,  a fort  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
JEntre  Duero  e Minho  ; 20  miles  N.  of  Braga. 

Fort  di  Faro,  a fort  and  light-houfe,  on  the  N.E. 
coaft  of  Sicily.  N.  lat.  38’  15'.  E.  long.  160. 

Fort  de  Ferric  res,  a fortrefs  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tarn  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Caftres. 

Fort  Fontanelle,  a fort  of  Barbadoes,  in  St.  Michael’s 
parifh,  on  the  W.  coaft  N.  of  Bridge-town. 

Fort  Franklin,  a fort  of  America,  in  Pennfylvania,  erect- 
ed in  1787,  at  a place  formerly  called  “Venango,”  on  the 
Allegany  liver,  46  miles  S.  of  lake  Erie.  N.  lat.  41 0 23'. 
W.  long.  79  50'. 

Fort  Frederick  Henry,  a fort  of  Brabant,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Antwerp. 

Fort  Frontenac,  a fort  of  N.  America,  in  lake  George, 
taken  from  the  French  in  1756,  though  defended  by  60 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  igo  men,  befides  Indians. 

Fort  de  Fuentes,  a fortrefs  of  Italy,  at  the  place  where 
the  Adda  enters  the  lake  of  Como  ; deftroyed  by  the 
French  in  1796  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Como. 

Fort  Galet,  a fortrefs  on  the  coaft  of  France  ; half  a 
mile  N.  of  Cherburg. 

Fort  George,  a regular  fortification  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Invernefs,  fituated  on  a long  and  narrow  neck  of  land 
called  “ Ardarfier,”  furrounded  on  three  fides  by  the  fea, 
covering  ten  acres,  begun  in  the  year  1747,  and  completed 
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in  twenty  years  at  an  expence  of  160,000/.  It  is  capable 
of  containing  1 0,00a  men,  with  barracks  for  6000.  It 
mounts  100  cannon,  moftly  42-pounders  ; II  miles  N.E.  ot 
Invernefs. — Alfo,  a fort  of  America,  in  New  York,  at  the 
fouth  extremity  of  lake  George ; 42  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

Fort,  Halj-moon,  a fort  of  Barbadoes,  on  the  W.  coaft, 
N.  of  Speight’s-town. 

Fort,  Ha'tlets,  a fort  of  Barbadoes,  on  the  W.  coaft.  in 
the  parifh  of  St.  Michael,  N.  of  Bridge-town,  and  near 
Fontanelle  fort. 

Fort  Hamilton,  a fort  of  the  weftern  territory  of  Ame- 
rica, on  the  Meami.  N.  lat.  39°  18'.  W.  long.  84°  50'. 

Fort  Hardy,  a fort  of  America,  in  the  itate  ot  New 
York;  25  miles  N.  of  Albany. 

Fort,  Haywood’s,  a fort  of  Barbadoes,  near  Speight’s- 
town. 

Fort  de  Hue,  a fort  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel ; three  miles  E.  of  Cherburg. 

Fort  Hommet,  a fort  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Channel  ; two  miles  N.W.  of  Cherburg. 

Fort  James,  a fort  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  coaft. 

Fort  Jejferfon,  an  American  fort  in  Kentucky,  on  the 
Miffiffippi.  N.  lat.  36°  36'.  W.  long.  89°  46'. — Alio,  a 
fort  in  the  weftern  territory  of  America,  on  White  river. 
N.  lat.  390  58'.  W.  long.  85’  25'. 

Fort  Knox , a fort  in  the  weftern  territory  of  America  ; 
on  White  river.  N.  lat.  39°  37'.  W.  long.  85°  10'. 

Fort  Leon,  a fort  ofLouiliana,  on  the  Miffiffippi;  five 
miles  S.  of  New  Orleans. 

Fort  Lejfa,  a fort  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Portugal;  five 
miles  N.W.  of  Oporto. 

Fort  Leydfaambeyde,  a Dutch  fort  on  the  Gold  coaft. 

Fort  Ligotiier,  a fort  of  America,  in  Pennfylvania,  36 
miles  E.  ofPittfburg.  N.  lat.  40°  16'.  W.  long.  790  15'. 

Fort  Longlet,  a fort  on  the  coaft  of  France,  near  Cher- 
burg. 

Fort  Louis,  now  called  fort  Vaulan,  a fortrefs  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  built  by 
Louis  XIV.  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Rhine;  18  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Strafburg. — Alfo,  a fort  of  Senegal,  built  by 
the  French,  but  taken  in  1758  by  the  Englifh. — Alfo,  a 
fort  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Hifpaniola. 

Fort  Marlborough.  See  Bencoolen. 

Fort  Mackintojh,  a fort  of  America,  in  Pennfylvania, 
on  the  Ohio  ; 22mdesN.W.  ofPittfburg.  N.  lat.  40°  42k 
W.  long.  80®  2 1 k 

Fort,  Maywek’s,  a fort  of  Barbadoes,  in  St.  Lucy’s 
parifh,  N.  of  Speight’s-town. 

Fort  Meami,  a fort  of  N.  America,  on  the  Meami. 
N.  lat.  41 0 20k  W.  long.  84°  56k 

Fort  Medoc,  a fort  of  France,  on  the  river  Garonne, 
oppolite  to  Blaye. 

Fort  Mirabouc,  afortofFrance,  in  the  department  of 
the  Po  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Pinerolo. 

Fort  Moofe,  a fort  at  the  fouth  end  of  St.  James’s  bay, 
in  Hudfon’s  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Moofe  river. 

Fort  Najfau,  a fortrefs  of  Brabant,  on  the  Scheldt, 
between  Tolen  and  Berg-op-zoom. — Alfo,  a fortrefs  of 
Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  with  a good  harbour,  built 
by  the  Dutch  in  1612. — Alfo,  a fort  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Timor. — Alfo,  a fort  on  the  ifland  of  Cad- 
fand. 

Fort  Nieulet,  a fortrefs  of  France,  near  Calais  and  the. 
fea,  ferving  to  guard  the  fluices. 

Fort  Omonvi/le,  a fort  of  France,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the 
department  of  the  Channel ; eight  miles  W.N.W.  of  Cher- 
burg. N.  lat.  49°  43k  Wr.  long.  i°  44k 
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Fort  Ofwegatchy , a-  fort  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  S. 
fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ; 60  miles  N.E.  of  lake  On- 
tario. 

Fort  Patimure,  a'fort  of  America,  in  the  country  of  the 
Matches. 

Fort  Patience , a fortrefs  of  Flanders,  on  the  coaft  op- 
pofite  to  Zealand,  between  Sas  de  Ghent  and  Yfendick. 

Fort  Penthievre,  a fort  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan,  fituated  on  the  peninfula  of  Quiberon  ; 1 5 
miles  S.E.  of  L’Orient.  N.  lat.  470  33'.  E.  long.  30  3'. 

Fort  Philippe,  a fortrefs  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  ; 2 miles  ftom  Gravelines. 

Fort  Portage,  a port  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  river 
Utawas  ; 120  miles  W.  of  Montreal. 

Fort  de  Porio  de  Cam,  a fort  on  the  well  coall  of  Por- 
tugal, near  the  Atlantic  ; 6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Viana. 

Fort  de  Porta,  a fort  on  the  well  coall  of  Portugal, 
near  the  Atlantic  ; 5 miles  N.  cf  Viana. 

Fort  de  Povoa,  a fort  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 1 mile  N.  of  Villa  de  Conde. 

Fort  Queen,  a fort  of  Barbadoes ; 1 mile  N.  of  Hole 
town. 

Fort  Querqueville,  a fort  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Cherburg. 

Fort  de  Rego  de  Foz.,  a fort  on  ihe  well  coall  of  Por- 
tugal, near  the  Atlantic  ; 2 miles  N.W.  of  Viana. 

Fort  Royal,  a fort  of  Africa,  built  by  the  Danes,  and 
called  “ Fredericklburg  ;”  but  its  name  was  changed  when 
the  Englilh  became  the  polfelTors  of  it. — Alfo,  a town  of 
the  Hand  of  Martinico,  fituated  on  the  fouth  coall.  N.  lat. 
140  34'.  W,  long.  6l°. — Alfo,  a fort  built  by  the  French 
on  the  well  coall  of  the  Hand  of  Martinico. — Alfo,  a town, 
called  “ St.  George,”  fituated  on  a fpacious  bay  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  Hand  of  Grenada,  and  capital  o-f  the  Hand. 
This  town  polfelfes  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moll  commodious 
harbours  for  flopping  in  the  Englilh  Weft  Indies,  and  has 
been  not  long  ago  fortified  at  a very  gieat  expence..  It  is 
built  chiefly  of  brick,  and  divided  by  a ridge,  running  into 
the  fea,  and  forming  on  one  fide  the  “ Carenage,”  and  on 
the  other  the  bay  : fo  that  there  is  the  “ Bay-town,”  with 
a handfome  fquare  and  market-place  ; and  the  “ Carenage- 
tmvn,”  in  which  the  merchants  principally  refide  ; the  (hips 
lying  land  locked,  and  in  deep  water,  clofe  to  the  wharfs. 
On  the  ridge  Hands  the  church,  and  on  the  promontory 
above  it  is  a large  old  fort,  built  of  Hone,  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  an  entire  regiment.  N.  lat.  12°4'.  W. 
long.  6t°  32'. 

Fort  St.  Anthony,  a fort  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  coall, 
in  the  country  of  Axim,  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

Fort  St.  Catalina,  a fort  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira  ; 2 miles  S.  of  Villa  Nova  de  Moncarras. 

Fort  St.  David,  or  Tegapatam,  a fortrefs  of  Hindooftan, 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  feated  on  a branch  of  the  river 
Panaur,  in  a fmall  trad  of  country  bought  of  a Mahratta 
prince  for  30,000/.,  and  firft  built  in  the  year  1686,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Englilh  Eaft  India  company,  and  much  llrength- 
ened  about  the  year  1750  by  Mr.  Robins.  It  is  the  ftaple 
of  this  country  for  fine  dimities  and  painted  cottons.  About 
four  miles  from  the  fort  is  a famous  Indian  fig-tree,  under 
the  lhadow  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  10,000  perfons  may 
Hand  without  inconvenience  ; 1 mile  N.  of  Cuddalore. 

Fort  St.  Donas,  a fortrefs  of  Flanders,  built  by  the 
Spaniards,  between  Dam  and  Sluys. 

Fort  St.  George.  See  Madras. 

Fort  St.  Jofeph.  See  Gallam. 

Fort  St.  Julian,  a fort  of  Portugal,  on  the  north"  fide 
•f  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  ; ^miles  below  Lilbon.. 


Fort  St.  Julien,  a fort  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  branch  of 
the  Nile,  between  Rofetta  and  the  iea. 

Fort  St.  Lucar,  a fort  of  Brafil,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Jaguaripe.  S.  lat.  40  2'. 

Fort  d:  St.  Martino,  a fortrefs  of  Etruria,  built  by 
Cofmo  the  Great,  on  a mountain  near  the  river  Sieve;  10 
miles  N.  of  Florence. 

Fort  St.  Martin  de  Re,  a fortrefs  of  France,  in  the 
Hand  of  Re,  near  the  town  of  St.  Martin. 

Fort  St.  Mary,  a fortrefs  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  Hancf 
of  Guadaloupe. — Alfo,  a fortrefs  of  Genoa,  on  a rock 
nearly  furrounded  by  the  fea. — Alfo,  a fori  of  Weft  Flo- 
rida, on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Miififfippi;  6 miles  S.E. 
of  New  Orleans. 

Fort  St.  Michel,  a fortrefs  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura, 
near  the  town  of  Badajoz.— Alfo,  a fortrefs  of  France,  on- 
the  Meufe,  oppofite  to  Venlo. 

Fort  St.  Nicolas,  a fortrefs  of  Dalmatia,  near  the  town 
of  Sebenieo. 

Fort  St.  Philip,  a fortrdts  of  the  Hand  of  Minorca,, 
fituated  on  a rock  near  the  coaft,  to  defend  port  Mahon. — 
Alfo,  a fortrefs  of  the  Hand  of  Tercera,  near  the  town  of 
Angra. 

Fort  de  St.Tiago,  a fort  of  Portugal,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 
7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Viana. 

Fort  St.  Tago,  a town  of  South  America ; 10  miles  N. 
of  Cumana. 

Fort  SaJUngue,  a fort  of  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  be- 
tween Hulft  and  Berg-op-zoom. 

Fort  Schloper,  a fort  of  Upper  Canada,  near  the  fails  of 
Niagara. 

Fort  Sinclair,  a fort  of  America,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Hudfon.  N.  lat.  430  15'.  W.  long.  82°  21'. 

Fort  Stannvix,  a fmall  fquare  log  fort,  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  defended  with  four  baftions,  and  a ftockaded 
covert  way,  without  any  other  out-works. 

Fort  Pete,  a fort  and  town  of  Africa,  in  Mocaranga, 
on  the  Zambefe.  S.  lat.  i6°5'.  E.  long.  33°  3'. 

Fort  Trinite,  a fort  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Hand  of 
Martinico. 

Fort  de  Verchercs,  a fort  of  Canada,  which  took  its 
name  from  that  of  a French  lady  who  defended  it  in  16903. 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Iroquois  Indians. 

Fort  Urbino,  a fortrefs  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Amona  ; 13  miles  E.  of  Bologna. 

Fort  Wallis,  a fortification  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  North  river,  connedled  with  Weft  point. 

Fort  IVaJhington,  a fort  on  the  Hand  of  New  York,  on 
the  eaft  fide  o-f  Hudfon’s  river. — Alio,  a fort  in  the  weftern 
territory  of  United  America,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Columbia.  N.  lat.  3S0  57'.  W. 
long.  84°  45'. 

Fort  .Wedenburg,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
coaft. 

Fort  Wentworth,  a fort  of  New  Hampfhire,  on  the 
Connecticut.  N.  lat  44°  32'.  W.  lqng.  710  30'. 

Fort  William,  a fmall  fortrefs  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  luvernefs,  built  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  on 
the  feite  of  a fort  conftrufled  by  Cromwell,  in  a plain,  on 
a navigable  arm  of  the  fea,  called  Loch  Eil,  near  the  influx 
of  the  Lochy  and  Nevis.  Although  this  is  not  a ftrong 
place,  it  was  gallantly  defended  againll  the  rebels  in  1746. 
Several  years  ago,  a fourth  part  of  the  wall  was  undermined 
and  fwept  away  by  the  Nevis  ; nor  is  there  any  profpeft  of 
its  being  repaired.  It  is  occupied  by  a company  of  invalids. 
The  village  in  its  neighbourhood  is-  called  Maryborough. 
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A mile  thence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lochy,  is  Inverlochy 
caftle,  at  the  foot  of  Benovifh,  a mountain  4,370  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea.  A poft-office  was  feftabli (lied  at  Fort 
William  in  1764.;  130  miles  N.  of  Edinburgh.  N.  lat. 
56 3 48'.  W.  long,  5^  6'. 

Fort  William.  See  Calcutta. 

Fort  William-Henry , a fort  of  America,  in  Pennfyl- 
tfania,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains  ; 20  miles  N.W. 
of  Reading. 

Fort,  Fr.  loud  ; temps  fort,  the  accented  part  of  a bar, 
in  Mufc.  See  Accent,  Tact,  and  Trine. 

FORTAMENTE,  in  the  Italian  Mufic , the  fame  with 
forte. 

FORT  AVENTURA,  or  Fuerte-ventura,  in  Geo- 
graphy, one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  about  50  miles  long,  and 
from  8 to  24  broad.  The  foil  is  in  geueral  fertile  in  corn, 
roots,  and  fruits,  and  beautifully  diverfilied  with  hills  and 
vallies,  well  watered,  and  fuppliedwith  a variety  of  timber. 
This  ifland  produces,  befides  the  other  fruits  common  to 
the  Canaries,  abundance  of  dates,  maftic,  and  olives,  with 
archil  for  dyeing,  and  a fpecies  of  fig-tree,  that  yields  a 
medicinal  balm,  as  white  as  milk,  but  of  virtues  unknown 
in  Europe.  In  Fortaventura  a great  quantity  of  goat-milk 
cheefe  is  made  ; the  ifland  breeding  annually  more  than 
50,000  kids,  each  of  which  weighs  between  40  and  50 
pounds.  The  flefli  is  fat,  better  coloured,  and  fweeter  than 
in  any  other  country.  The  principal  towns  of  this  ifland 
are  La  Villa  in  the  centre,  and  Olivia  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity ; on  the  eaft  coaft  there  are  alfo  three  fea-ports, 
called  Langla,  Tarrafata,  and  Pozzo  Negro ; and  there  are 
feveral  villages.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
10,000.  The  climate  of  this  ifland  and  Lancerotta  is  ex- 
ceedingly falubrious.  N.  lat.  28J  4'.  W.  long,  140  32'. 

FORTE,  Ital.  loud,  in  Mufic.  This  term  is  wie-d  in 
the  feveral  inflrumental  parts  of  a mufical  compofition,  for 
enforcing  the  tones  of  a paffage  ; to  fing  loud,  put  out  the 
voice,  produce  or  draw  a great  degree  of  found  from  an  in- 
ftrument.  It  is  likewife  ufed  to  annul  the  effedl  of  a pre- 
ceding piano. 

FORTE-PIANO,  an  Italian  compound  fubftantive,  of 
the  fame  import,  in  mufic,  as  chiaro-fcuro  in  painting. 
Forte-piano  is  the  art  of  enforcing  or  enfeebling  founds  in 
imitative  melody,  as  is  done  in  fpeech,  which  it  imitates. 
We  not  only  fpeak  with  different  degrees  of  force,  when 
animated  and  impaflioned,  but  when  calm  and  tranquil. 
Mufic,  in  imitating  various  accents  and  tones  of  fpeech, 
fhould  imitate  the  intenfity  and  remiffion,  and  be  fometimes 
loud,  fometimes  foft,  and  fometimes  in  a whifper  ; and  this 
is  what  the  Italians  in  general  mean  by  forte-piano.  Thefe 
two  words,  tranfpofed,  imply  the  keyed  inftrument,  which, 
from  its  power  over  loud  and  foft,  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
performer,  is  called  a Pianoforte,  which  fee,  and  Harp- 
sichord. 

FORTESCUE,  Sir  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh 
judge,  third  fon  of  fir  Henry  Fortefcue,  lord-chief-juftice 
of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  the  parifh  of  Wear  Gifford  in  De- 
vonfhire,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
was  made  ferjeant  at  law  in  1430,  he  having  already  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  as  a found  lawyer,  and  an  excellent  lec- 
turer on  the  laws.  In  1442  he  was  elevated  to  the  chief 
jufticefhip  of  the  king’s-bench,  and  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal advifer  of  Henry  VI.,  to  whom,  in  all  his  misfortunes, 
he  faithfully  adhered.  When  the  fuccefs  of  Edward  IV. 
obliged  Henry  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland,  Fortefcue  at- 
tended him,  and  it  was  at  this  period  he  was  created  chancel- 
lor of  England.  For  his  general  attachment  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  hjs  mailer,  he  was  in  1461  attainted  o.f  high  trea- 
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fon,  and  another  perfon  appointed  chief  juftice  in  his  dead. 
He  was  never  acknowledged  chancellor  by  Edward’s  go- 
vernment, nor  did  lie  ever  exercife  the  office  in  England.  In 
1463  he  accompanied  queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and 
others  of  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  Lancasfter,  in  their 
flight  to  Flanders,  and  pafled  many  years  upon  the  continent 
as  an  exile.  In  this  fituation  he  compofed  his  celebrated 
work,  entitled  “ De  Laudibus  legum  Anglise,”  addreffed  to 
prince  Edward,  fon  of  Henry  VI.  with  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  giving  him  j u ft  notions  of  the  laws  and  conflitntion  of  his 
country.  This  work  was  not  publifhed  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  fince  which  period  it  has  gone  through  many 
imprefiions  ; the  beft  edition  is  laid  to  be  that  of  177 5,  with 
notes  by  Mr.  Gregor.  When  the  affairs  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancafler  feemed  to  take  a turn,  he,  in  company  with  the 
queen  and  prince,  came  to  England,  and  was  taken  prifoner 
after  the  battle  of  Tewkefbury  in  1471,  which  annihilated 
the  hopes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler.  Edward  releafed  and 
pardoned  him,  but  probably  not  till  he  had  written  or  pro- 
mifed  to  write  a retractation  of  a paper  he  had  formerly  com- 
pofed and  circulated  again Jl  the  right  and  title  of  the  houfe 
of  York.  After  this  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  in  his  pri- 
vacy drew  up  a work  in  Englifh,  on  “ The  difference  be- 
tween an  abfolute  and  limited  Monarchy,  as  more  particu- 
larly regards  the  Englifh  conflitntion.”  He  wrote  fome 
other  treatifes  which  have  never  been  made  public.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  ; the  time  of  his  death  is  not  ex- 
actly afeertained,  but  he  was  interred  in  the  parifn  church 
of  Ebrightcm  in  Gloucefterfhire,  of  which  place  he  pof- 
feifed  the  manor.  His  work  “ De  Laudibus  legum  Angliae,” 
is  written  in  Latin  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  and  is  a valuable 
record  of  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  laws  of  England 
as  they  were  underflood  at  that  time,  and  of  various  cir- 
cumflances  relative  to  the  mode  of  education  in  the  inns  of 
court.  It  is,  however,  rather  a panegyric  of  the  common 
law  than  a fair  comparifon  of  it  with  the  civil  or  other  fo- 
reign fyflems.  His  other  work,  “ On  the  Difference  be- 
tween an  abfolute  and  limited  Monarchy,”  tirft  publifhed 
by  lord  Fortefcue,  in  1714,  was  chiefly  a repetition  in 
Englifh  of  what  is  laid  in  the  other  piece  concerning  the 
conftitution  of  England,  with  the  addition  of  fome  obferva- 
tions  meant  for  the  fervice  of  king  Edward.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Fortescue  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  S.  lat.  530  39'.  W.  long. 

FORTESSA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice.  N.  lat. 
440  40'.  E.  long.  1 40  48'. 

FORTH,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  Scot- 
land, rifes  out  of  two  lakes  at  the  ■foot  of  a mountain 
called  Ben  Lomond,  in  the  fhire  of  Dumbarton,  and  run- 
ning nearly  from  weft  to  eaft,  the  whole  breadth  of  this 
part  of  the  ifland,  almoft  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
length  of  the  Forth,  from  the  fource  to  its  confluence 
with  the  German  ocean  in  a direCl  line,  is  upwards  of  ninety 
miles ; but  fo  finuous  is  the  courfe,  that  calculating  its  va- 
rious windings, the  diftance  cannot  be  lefs  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  This  chara&eriftic  the  river  affumes  when  only 
an  inconfiderable  rill,  whilft  it  winds  through  the  mountains”, 
collecting  the  tributary  flreams.  Having  received  a large 
fupply  of  water  from  the  rivers  Teuth,  Ardoch,  and  Allan, 
it  enters  the  extenfive  plain  termed  the  Carfe  of  Stirling, 
about  fix  miles  weftward  of  that  town.  Of  its  finuofity  here 
fome  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  known  that  the  diftance 
from  Stirling  to  Alloa  by  land  is  only  fix  miles ; but  by 
water  twenty-four.  It  herefeemsas  if  unwilling  to  leave  the 
country,  prolonging  its  flay  by  lengthening  itscour£c  ; which 
M 2 Gilpin 
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Gilpin  io  ftrikingly  defcribes.  “ In  this  finuous  navigation, 
were  the  mariner  to  trull  entirely  to  the  fails,  he  would  have 
to  wait  for  the  benefit  of  every  wind  round  the  compafs 
feveral  times  over.”  In  thefe  meanders  it  forms  numerous 
peninfulae,  on  one  of  which,  oppolite  to  the  caftle  of  Stir- 
ling, Hands  a ruined  tower,  the  only  remaining  veftige  of 
the  abbey  of  Camburkenneth,  formerly  the  moll  wealthy 
inonallery  in  the  kingdom.  The  turnings  and  windings  of 
the  river  through  a rich  and  diverfified  country,  the  nume- 
rous manfions  on  its  margin,  the  white  fails  of  the  veffels 
mingling  with  the  trees  in  every  direilion,  form  a coup 
d’ceil  of  interefting  and  pi&urefque  fcenery.  After  palling 
Alloa,  it  expands  into  a bay  near  twenty  miles  long,  and 
of  conliderable  breadth  ; which  being  fhut  in  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  river  at  Queen's;  ferry,  where  it  is  not  more 
than  two  miles  wide  ; and  Hill  further  by  the  fmall  fortified 
ifland  of  Inchgarvic,  utuated  in  its  channel  ; forms  one  of 
the  finefl  roadfleds  in  the  ifland.  Thence  expanding  into  a 
frith,  with  feveral  fmall  iflar.ds,  and  on  one  of  which,  May, 
a light-houfe  is  eredled,  it  forms  feveral  excellent  harbours, 
both  on  the  northern  and  fouthern  banks ; particularly 
Leith  roads,  where  it  is  nine  miles  over  j and  walking  the 
fhores  of  Haddington  and  Fife,  fails  into  the  German  ocean. 
The  river  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  white  lifh,  and  fe- 
veral valuable  falmon  fifheries  are  eflablifhed  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  courfe  ; particularly  at  Alloa,  Kincardine,  Tor- 
ryburne,  and  Culrofs  : and  the  frith  ufually  receives  an  an- 
nual vifit  of  a fhoal  of  herrings,  equal  to  thofe  frequenting 
other  parts  of  the  ealtern  coail.  The  Forth  is  navigable  up 
to  Stirling  bridge  for  veffels  of  eighty  tons,  and  for  mer- 
chant veffels  of  any  draft  of  water  as  far  as  Grangemouth, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  canal,  uniting  this  river  with  the 
Clyde.  From  this  communication,  the  numerous  haibours 
on  the  coafls  of  the  frith,  and  the  inexauflible  (lores  of 
coal,  iron  ore,  and  lime-llone,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  of 
the  counties  of  Perth,  Fife,  Stirling,  and  the  two  Lothians, 
©ccafion  fuch  a refort  of  veffels,  that  the  tonnage  of  the 
Forth  nearly  rivals  the  Thames. 

Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  is  a navigable  cut,  which,  con- 
necting the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  forms  a junCtion  between 
the  German  ocean  and  the  Irilh  fea.  The  utility  of  con- 
joining large  rivers,  for  the  purpole  of  extending  their  navi- 
gation, mull  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  and  in  no 
inftance  did  the  geographical  featu  res  of  the  country,  and 
the  circumftances  which  imperioufly  called  for  the  execu- 
tion of  fuch  a work,  appear  more  ftriking  than  in  this.  The 
two  rivers  appeared  to  look  w'ith  wilhful  eyes  towards  each 
other,  and  a natural  paffage  prefented  itfelf  through  the 
mountains  for  conducting  the  union  canal.  Previous  to 
this  being  made,  the  trade  of  this  poffeffed  no  channel  with 
the  other  fide  of  the  ifland,  but  by  immenfe  maritime  dif- 
tance  round  the  Land’s  End  ; or  by  the  lefs  circuitous  route, 
but  dangerous  paffage  of  Pentland  frith.  Such  an  idea  was 
conceived  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
fcheme  met  with  fome  confideration  ; but  that  was  not  an 
age  for  this  kind  of  national  improvement.  It  then  lay 
dormant  till  the  year  i 723,  when  a fnrvey  was  made  of  the 
line  of  country  by  Mr.  Gordon  ; ftill  the  undertaking  was 
declined  by  the  confideration  of  the  expence.  It  was  again 
revived  in  1762;  and  a furvey  made  by  a Mr.  Mackell,  and 
another  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  1764.  From  thefe  furveys  the 
practicability  of  the  plan  was  afeertained,  but  its  eligibility 
was  yet  queftioned  on  the  ground  of  the  eftimated  expence, 
eighty  thoufand  pounds.  In  the  mean  while  a fmaller  canal  was 
projected  to  extend  from  Glafgow  to  the  Forth  ; parliament, 
however,  refufed  to  fanCtion  the  fcheme  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  feale.  Mr.  Smeaton  was  then  called  in 
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again  to  make  a funtey  and  eftimate  for  cutting  a canal, 
fuch  a breadth  and  depth,  as  would  admit  coafting  veffels 
to  pafs  from  fea  to  fea.  A fubicription  was  accordingly- 
opened,  a bill  obtained  for  leave  to  execute  the  plan,  and 
the  whole  being  placed  under  the  diredion  of  the  able  en- 
gineer who  furveyed  the  ground,  the  undertaking  esm- 
menced  on  July  10,  1768.  After  expending  150,000/.  and. 
overcoming  difficulties  which  feemed  at  fit  ft  infurmountableK 
it  was  rendered  navigable  as  far  as  Stockingfield,  where 
a branch,  called  Monkland,  extends  to  the  collieries  to  the 
eaft  of  Glafgow.  The  fubfeription  and  an  additional  loan, 
having  been  exhaufted,  the  work  was  here  flopped,  and  in. 
this  ftate  it  remained  till  the  year  1784.  when  the  company,, 
having  obtained  50,000/.  by  forfeited  eftates,  and  an  aCl  of 
parliament  for  varying  the  line,  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth,  being 
appointed  engineer,  began  to  profecute  with  great  vigour 
and  effeCl  the  further  execution  of  the  original  plan.  On 
the  28th  of  July,  1790,  this  immenfe  undertaking  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  navigation  opened  from  fea  to  fea.  Thus, 
with  the  aid  of  the  collateral  branch,  a communication  is 
formed  between  the  great  emporium  of  the  north,  Glafgow, 
and  both  iides  of  the  ifland.  The  whole  length  of  the- 
canal  is  thirty-live  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carron, 
to  Dulmoreburn-foot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  ; riling 
and  falling  160  feet,  by  means  of  39  locks.  In  its  courfe 
it  paffes  over  rocks,  through  precipices,  deep  moffes,  over 
quick-fands,  and  in  places  is  guarded  by  banks  twenty  feet 
high  ; erodes  two  confiderable  rivers,  the  Kelvin,  and  Lug- 
gie,  with  numerous  rivulets  and  dreams,  by  10  large, 
and  33  fmaller  aquedudls  or  water  bridges.  That  over 
the  former  river  is  a grand  objedl,  confiiling  of  feveral 
arches,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  90  feet,  forming  au 
arcade  420  in  the  fpan  in  length,  and  65  feet  high.  Various 
roads  alio  traverfe  the  canal  by  the  aid  of  33  draw-bridges. 
The  dimenfions  of  it,  though  greatly  contracted  from  the 
original  defign,  are  far  fupenor  to  any  work  of  the  kind  in 
South  Britain.  The  Englifli  canals  are  in  general  from 
three  to  five  feet  deep  ; from  20  to  30  feet  wide  ; and  the 
lock  gates  from  ten  to  twelve  feet ; fufficiently  capacious 
however  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  inland  carriage,  from 
one  town  to  another,  for  which  they  were  exclufively  de- 
figned.  The  following  particulars  will  enable  the  reader 
to  inftitute  a comparifon. 

Feet. 


The  medium  width  of  the  furface  - - 5$ 

Do.  of  the  bottom  - - . 27  , 

Depth  on  the  average  from  fea  to  fea  - 8 

The  fall  of  each  of  the  39  locks  - 8 

The  breadth  of  each  lock  - - 20 

The  length  of  do.  between  the  gates  - 74 


The  contrivance  for  fupplying  the  canal  with  water  was 
alone  a difficult  and  arduous  undertaking.  No  lefs  than  fix 
refervoirs  were  found  expedient  ; one  near  Kylfith  covers  a 
furface  of  50  acres  of  land  ; another  confifts  of  70  ; and  the 
whole  occupy  about  409,  containing  by  meafurement 
12,679  lockfulls  of  water.  The  expence  of  the  whole  con- 
cern amounted  to  300,000 /.  The  toll  for  the  whole  line  is 
$s.  10 d.  per  ton  ; againft  this  is  to  be  placed  fafety,  time 
gained  in  palling  from  coaft  to  coail  ; and  the  difference  in 
infurance,  that  ufually  in  time  of  war  being  in  coafting  it 
from  15/.  to  20/;  and  by  the  canal,  5/.  Phillips’s  General 
Iliftory  of  Inland  Navigation,  and  Sinclair’s  General 
Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland. 

FORTIFICATION,  called  alfo  Military  Architecture^ 
is  the  art  of  fortifying  or  (Lengthening  a place,  by  making 
works  around  the  fame,  to  render  it  capable  of  being  de- 
fended 
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fended  by  a fmall  for*e,  againft'the  attacks  of  a more  nu- 
merous enemy. 

J3ome  authors  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world 
for  the  author  and  origin  of  military  architecture.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  God  himfelf  was  the  firft  engineer ; and  para- 
dife,  or  the  garden  of  Eden,  was  the  firlt  fortrefs.  Cain 
improved  on  the  hint,  in  building  the  firlt  city,  Gen.  iv.  17. 
After  him  came  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  10.  Then  Semiramis, 
as  Polisenus  relates,  Stratagem,  lib.  viii.  cap.  27.  The 
Canaanites,  Numb.  xiii.  19.  Deut.  i,  28.  David, 
2 Sam.v.  Solomon,  2 Chron.  viii.  4.  Rehoboam  his  fon, 
2Chron.xi.  5.  and  the  other  kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael ; 
and  at  length  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Vitruvius,  lib.  x. 
cap.  ult.  and  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

Such  is  the  feries  of  thofe  who  fortified  places  ; to  which 
might  be  added  Pharaoh,  the  perfecutor  of  the  Ifraelites, 
who  built  the  cities  of  Pithom  and  Raamfes,  Exod.  i.  1 1. 

In  thofe  remote  times,  when  the  property  of  individuals 
was  le.fs  valuable,  or  owing  to  the  little  progrefs  made 
by  mankind  in  the  arts  of  defpoliation,  the  only  fences  in 
ufe  were  fuch  as  fufficed  to  .prevent  the  depredations  of  wild 
beafts,  and  to  prevent  cattle  from  llraying  among  the  few 
fcattered  patches  of  cultivation,  or  into  thofe  immenfe 
wilderneftes  then  unfubdued  by  the  labour  of  man.  At 
length  the  pieafures  of  fcciety,  added  to  the  occafional 
neceflity  for  bartering  with,  or  feeking  the  aid  of  neigh- 
bours, led  mankind  into  clofer  compadl,  and  ultimately  to 
approximate  fo  near  as  their  feveral  tempers  or  views  might 
allow  ; and  thus  in  time  little  hamlets  and  villages  chequered 
the  more  open  fcites  ; tliefe,  again,  accumulated  fo  as  to 
contain  much  property,  and  to  excite  among  the  more  law- 
Icfs  a defire  to  bereave  them  of  whatever  cattle,  grain,  &c. 
they  might  by  their  induflry  and  frugality  have  amalTed. 

Hence  arofe  that  imperious  neceflity,  which  unfortunately 
for  mankind  has,  notwit  hftanding  our  boaftcd  civilization,  been 
far  from  decreafing.  In  times  of  yore,  the  conteft  was  only 
between  rival  towns,  and  the  fate  of  both  was  foon  decided. 
Now  we  fight  for  kingdoms,  while  an  inveterate  hatred  and 
jealoufy  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
like  an  heir-loom,  founded  on  fome  paltry  contention,  or 
on  fome  abfurd  claim,  in  which  the  people  at  large  are 
neither  benefited  nor  even  confulted. 

The  means  of  defence  naturally  grew  as  the  means  of 
attack  became  more  powerful ; which,  of  courfe,  they 
could  not  fail  to  do,  in  cor.fequence  of  the  increafe  of 
faftion,  and  of  the  intereft  taken  by  numbers  in  the  caufe 
of  fome  plaufible  pretender,  or  of  fome  ambitious  and 
daring  adventurer.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
means  of  refiftance  would  be  extended  beyond  what  might 
be  neceflary  to  oppofe  the  means  of  attack  ; therefore  thofe 
primary  engines,  the  catapulta,  the  battering-ram,  See. 
were  oppofed  by  heavy  maffes  of  Hone.  The  engineer  con- 
fined himfelf  to  very  fmall  projections,  which,  if  we  are 
corredlly  informed,  in  the  firil  inftance  impended  over  certain 
parts  of  the  wall,  at  various  diflances,  like  modern  balcony- 
windows  ; thefe  were  gradually  augmented  both  in  area 
and  in  depth,  until  they  became  what  are  now  called  round- 
lajlions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  important  change  took  place 
for  many  centuries,  nor,  indeed,  until  fome  time  after  the 
invention  of  gun  powder,  when  battering  cannon  formed  a 
part  of  the  affailants’  means,  and  fpeedily  evinced  how  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  thofe  walls,  which  had  formerly 
defied  the  powers  of  the  feveral  engines  then  in  ufe  ; nor  was 
it  until  iron  {hots  were  fubftituted  for  thofe  of  Hone,  that  the 
efficiency  of  artillery  was  properly  underftood.  That  being 
Htablifhed,  the  whole  fyftem  of  defence  wa,s  neceflarily 


made  to  conform  to  the  eountera&iag  of  thofe  deftrudlive  en- 
gines which  now  were  introduced  as  the  ordinary  means  of 
attack.  The  fword  and  buckler,  the  lance,  dart,  javelin, 
fling,  bow  and  arrow,  See.  loft  their  reputation,  and, 
dwindling  into  infignificance  on  the  great  fcale,  were  re- 
ferved  for  individual  conteft,  or  for  the  minor  purpofes  of 
defultory  warfare.  It  now  became  indifpenfable,  that  the 
circumvallations  fliould  be  ftrengtheued,  and  to  conftrudfc 
fuch  ftupendous  bukyarks  as  might  not  only  oppofe  the 
newly  devifed  miflilcs,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  fupport  fimi- 
lar  means  of  deftroyirig  the  invading  army  and  its  batteries. 
By  the  exterior  addition  of  deep  ditches,  and  various  out- 
works, great  difficulty  and  delay  were  oppofed  to  the  be- 
fiegers  ; while  flanks,  cavaliers,  and  efpecially  mines,  were 
added  for  the  more  eft’edtual  accompliftnnent  of  their  de- 
ftruclion. 

The  great  outline  was  thus  marked  out,  but  it  remained 
for  the  moderns  to  bring  the  fyftcm  to  perfection  ; for  we 
find,  that  although  the  fortifications  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury difplay  obvious  improvements  upon  the  ancient  con- 
flrudlion,  the  grand  principles  were  little  underftood,  and 
that  the  minutiae  of  this  now  important  fcicnce  remained, 
until  within  a very  few  years  paft,  moft  wretchedly  de- 
fedlive.  Men  of  genius,  profiling  by  that  experience  which 
upheld  the  errors  of  engineers  then  confidered  fkilful,  at 
length  remedied  in  part  the  defedts  of  the  old  fchool,  and 
led  the  way  to  that  exadinefs  of  proportion,  and  to  that 
fyftematic  arrangement,  which  charafterize  the  works  of 
our  time. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  that  this  fcience  is  confined 
merely  to  drawing  out  fuch  defences  as  fliould  fuffice  to 
prevent,  or  at  leaft  fo  to  retard  the  neceffity  for  a furrender, 
as  to  coerce  the  befiegers  to  evacuate  their  trenches  ; the  im- 
menfe armies  now  conftantly  brought  into  the  field,  and  the 
heavy  trains  of  artillery  by  which  they  are  ever  attended, 
occafion  not  only  an  adequate  preparation  for  refiftance, 
but  the  neceffity  for  eftabhlhing  lines  of  communication  of 
depots,  Sec.  all  of  which  mull  be  on  the  beft  eonftrudlion 
for  defence,  containing  fafe  lodgment  for  a fuffieient  gar- 
rifon,  together  with  ample  and  fecure  magazines  for  (lores 
and  provifions.  Confequently,  the  engineers  muft  poftefs 
great  readinefs  of  computation,  of  difeernment,  and  of  ap- 
propriate refource  and  application. 

Without  all  thefe  qualities  the  moft  fcientific  officer  may 
fall  into  difrepute  ; for,  however  valuable  a perfedl  acquaint- 
ance with  the  theory  may  appear,  yet  the  merely  planning 
in  the  clofet,  and  the  laying  down  on  a large  plain  fuch 
lines  of  defence  as  may  appear,  in  fuch  a fituation,  totally 
incapable  of  defeat,  fo  far  as  may  relate  to  mutual  fupport, 
and  the  great  work  of  procraftination,  will  be  of  no  avail, 
if  the  other  effentials  which  depend  wholly  on  judgment 
and  experience  be  wanting  ; the  whole  may  be  rendered 
abortive,  and  become  contemptible,  merely  from  a want  of 
appropriatenefs  in  point  of  locality. 

The  period,  in  which  the  modern  pradiicc  of  military  ar- 
chitedlure  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  rife,  was  that 
in  which  the  old  circular  towers  were  firft  converted  into 
baftions,  about  the  year  1500.  See  Bastions. 

The  firft  authors  who  have  written  of  fortification,  confi- 
dered as  a particular  formed  art,  are  Latreille,  Alghifi, 
Marchi,  Pafino,  Ramelli,  Cataneo,  and  Speckle,  who,  as 
Mr.  Robins  fays,  was  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  that  has 
applied  to  this  art.  He  was  architedl  of  the  city  of  Straf- 
burgh,  and  died  in  the  year  1589.  He  publifhed  a treat'fe 
of  fortification  in  German,  which  was  reprinted  at  Leipfic 
in  1736.  Robins’s  Math.  Tradls,  vol.i.  preface,  p.  9. 

Alter  them  Errard,  engineer  to  Henry  the  Great  of 
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France  ; Stevinus,  engineer  to  tire  prince  of  Orange  ; 
Marolois,  the  chevalier  de  Villc,  Lorini,  Coehorn,  the  count 
de  Pagan,  and  the  marfltal  de  Vauban  : which  !a!t  two  noble 
authors  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  the 
art.  To  whom  we  may  add  Scheiter,  Mallet,  Bdidor, 
Blonde!,  Muller,  &c. 

Under  the  head  of  Con  struction,  Military,  we  have 
entered  at  length  on  the  feveral  proport  ous  of  lortifieations 
confidered  in  its  feveral  clafiifications,  and  have  (hewn  the 
feveral  component  parts,  as  formed  and  iituated  according 
to  the  fyltems  adopted  by  the  moil  celebrated  engineers  ; 
tiietefore  we  abftain  from  giving,  in  this  place,  any  detail 
of  their  feveral  principles;  confining  ourfelves  to  whatever 
mav  appertain  to  the  fcience  in  a general  point  of  view. 

Fortification,  the  art  of,  may  be  diftinguiftied  into 
two  parts,  viz.  the  elementary,  or  theoretical,  and  practical. 

Elementary,  or  theoretical,  fortification  con  fills  in  tracing 
the  plans  and  profiles  of  a fortification  on  paper,  with 
feales  and  compaffes  ; and  in  examining  the  fyllems  pro- 
pofed  by  different  authors,  in  order  to  dil'cover  their  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  ; whereas  practical  fortification 
confftts  in  forming  a project  of  a fortification,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  other  necelfary  circumilances, 
tracing  it  on  the  ground,  and  executing  the  project,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  military  buildings,  fueh  as  magazines,  itore- 
houfes,  bridges,  & c. 

Fortification  again  is  either  ojfenfive  or  defenfive.  Of- 
fenfive  fortification  is  the  fame  with  the  attack  of  a place, 
and  is  the  art  of  making  and  conducting  all  the  different 
works  in  a fiege,  in  order  to  gain  poffeffion  of  the  place. 
See  Attack  and  Siege. 

Fortification,  dcfenfve,  or  Defence,  is  the  art  of  de- 
fending a town  that  is  befieged,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  the  fortification  of  it  will  admit.  See  Defence. 

Fortification  is  generally  divided  into  two  diftinft  branches, 
•viz.  natural  and  artificial  ; and  again  into  regular  and  ir- 
regular. In  natural  fortification  but  little  is  required  of  the 
engineer  ; the  defences  offered  by  fituations  nearly  inac- 
ceffible  rendering  the  aid  of  art  fometimes  fuperfluous,  or 
nearly  fo  ; therefore,  in  fuch  inltances  but  few  additions 
are  needful,  and  thofe  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  prevent- 
ing a coup  de  main.  For  want  of  fuch  a precaution,  many 
important  pods  have  been  fuddenly  and  eafily  taken,  which 
no  army,  however  numerous  and  well  provided,  could  have 
forced,  unlefs  indeed  by  itarvation,  into  capitulation.  It 
would  be  impofiible  to  afford  any  inftrndtion  regarding  the 
works  neceflary  in  this  branch  of  defence,  flnee  every  thing 
muff  depend  on  local  circumftances,  in  the  proper  adapta- 
tion  of  which  the  engineer  has  the  moil  favourable  fcope 
for  a difplay  of  talent. 

This  applies  equally  to  offenfive  and  to  defenfive  con- 
ffruftion;  the  former  applying  chiefly  to  the  various  works 
ufed  in  attacks  and  lieges,  and  the  latter  to  the  more  gene- 
ral purpofes  of  defending  towns,  forming  depots,  com- 
manding, or  poffefling  particular  fituations,  fcouring  thofe 
parts  which  admit  of  approach,  protecting  or  covering  har- 
bours, &c.  and,  in  general,  more  tending  to  felf-preferva- 
tion,  and  to  controul,  than  aiming  to  annoy  others,  or  to 
the  acquifition  of  dominion.  When  works  are  built  in  a 
folid  manner,  fuch  as  fhould  laft  for  many  years,  they  are 
called  permanent  : of  this  clafs  are  all  citadels,  fortreffes, 
commanding  redoubts,  and  block-houfes,  See.  When  raifed 
only  for  any  particular  purpofe,  after  the  completion  of 
which  they  are  either  deftroyed  or  abandoned,  they  are 
faid  to  be  temporary : of  this  kind  are  all  entrenchments 
made  for  covering  of  the  flanks,  See.,  of  armies  while  in  the 
field ; the  trenches  opened  by  befiegers,  with  all  their  fup- 


porting  or  cautionary  lines  ; batteries  made  on- emergency'; 
together  with  all,  under  whatever  term  they  may  be 
denominated,  which  have  only  a periodical  utility. 

With  refpdft  to  whatever  relates  to  regular  fortification's, 
we  have  already,  under  Construction,  Military,  dif. 
played  not  only  the  fyltems  mo  ft  generally  approved,  but 
their  good  and  bad  qualities,  for  the  expedition  of  which, 
we  are  indebted  to  gentlemen  whofe  profelfional  fleill  is  too 
pre-eminent  to  be  dependent  on  our  applaufe.  There 
the  principles  laid  down  by  that  great  matter  of  the  fcience, 
Errard,  together  with  the  feveral  variations  adopted  bv 
Vauban,  Blondc-1,  count  Pagan,  Bombeffe,  the  Chevalier  de- 
Vilie,  Sardi,  Coehorn,  Belidor  ; the  marquis  de  Mootalern- 
bert,  &c.  Sec.  may  all  be  feen  both  abffra&e'dly,  and  con- 
traffed  in  the  molt  perfpicuous  manner.  In  the”  fame  place 
we  have  furnifhed  a complete  detail  of  the  feveral  features 
of  regular  fortification,  and  explained  their  feveral  inten- 
tions. It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that  fortifications  can 
be  conlldered  regular  only  when  the  enclofed  area  is  of  fuch 
a form,  whether  a triangle,  a fquare,  a circle,  an  elliplii, 
as  may  be  inferibed  in  a regular  manner  according  to  <reome« 
trical  operations. 

It  is  ufual,  indeed  indifpenfable,  to  divide  the  o-reat  fur- 
rounding line,  or  circumference,  into  as  many  faces,  or 
portions,  as  may  be  beft  adapted  to  the  conffru&ion  of 
luitable  defences  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  three 
fyltems ; namely,  gieat,  mean,  and  little.  The  number  and 
extent  of  thefe  faces  muff  be  regulated  as  well  by  the  ex- 
tent, as  by  the  form  of  the  area  to  be  inclofed.  Small  cir- 
cles may  be  divided  into  five  or  fix  faces  ; moderately  ex- 
tenfive  ovals  may  have  fix  alfo ; while  both  circles  and  ovals 
of  greater  range  will  demand  one  or  more  additional  faces  ; 
in  order  to  reduce  the  exterior  lines  of  defence  within  fuch 
bounds  as  may  duly  proportion  the  faces  and  flanks  in  every 
part,  and  keep  the  angles  within  juft  limits. 

Whatever  may  be  the  arrangement,  it  mult  ever  be  at- 
tended to,  as  a fundamental  axiom,  that  every  part  may  be 
defended  by  fome  other  Handing  within  the  ordinary  point- 
blank  range  of  a mulket.  Whenever  this  point  is  over- 
looked, the  defences  will  be  proportionably  weakened,  ac- 
cording to  the  undue  prolongation  of  the  faces,  the  abfence 
of  protedting  flanks,  and  the  confequent  deficiency  of  mu- 
tual fupport. 

Taken  in  the  aggregate,  a fortification  fhould  not  be 
deemed  ft  irregular,”  merely  becaufe  the  feveral  faces  may 
be  in  fome  degree  difiimilar,  provided  each  face  be  in 
itfelf  regular,  and  that  the  junctions  of  the  feveral  faces  of 
the  connecting  baftions  be  feverally  effected  in  a regular 
manner.  But  this  can  refult  only  from  a great  attention  to 
conftru&ion,  and  can  never  take  place  where  the  figures  or 
their  proportions  are  heterogeneous  ; fuch  as  half  a fquare, 
and  half  a pentagon  ; whereas  the  half  of  a fquare  may  be 
united  with  the  half  of  a hexagon,  or  any  figure  whofe 
multiple  is  2.  So  may  half  a pentagon  be  united  with  half 
an  enneagon,  (or  figure  of  nine  fides)  though  they  have  no 
common  multiple,  becaufe  in  each  there  would  be  half  a 
baftion,  and  half  a curtain  for  their  refpedtive  terminations, 
which  could  of  courfe  be  eafily  blended. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  circumference  of  an  area  be  el- 
liptic ; the  two  more  circular  parts,  namely,  thofe  Handing 
at  the  extremities  of  the  conjugate  diameter,  may  be  forti- 
fied according  to  that  fyftem  their  radius  may  fuggeft,  fay 
according  to  the  mean  fyftem,  while  the  two  loner  fldes 
being  each  fegments  of  larger  circles,  will  probably  Require 
to  be  divided  each  into  two  faces,  all  of  which  will  be  moft 
appropriate  to  the  great  fyftem.  One  end  may  have  a horn- 
work,  the  other  a crown-work,  and  the  feveral  faces  of  the 
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two  long  fides  may  have  each  a raveline,  with,  or  without 
lunettes,  tenaillons,  counter-guards,  bonnets,  fleches,  &c. 
yet  the  whole  may  bear  fuffieient  types  of  regularity  to  allow 
its  coming  under  that  defignation  ; the  rules  neceffary  for 
the  due  combination  of  a regular  and  perfeft  f)  (lem  of  de- 
fence, as  founded  on  approved  fvftems,  being,  in  every  iu- 
flance,  obferved. 

The  figure,  and  the  number  of  faces  into  which  it  is  to 
be  portioned  off,  being  determined  upon,  it  then  becomes 
a queftion  whether  the  works  are  to  be  planned  outwards  or 
inwards.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  figure  becomes  the  in- 
terior lines,  and  a great  addition  is  made  to  the  area,  but 
the  works  will  be  far  more  extenfive,  and  require  a more 
numerous  garrifon  than  when  the  place  is  to  be  fortified  in- 
wards, whereby  all  the  works  are  thrown  within  the  figure, 
to  the  great  diminution  ol  the  area,  and  confequent  re- 
duction of  the  works,  which  may  then  be  defended  by  about 
one-third  the  number  of  men  required  in  the  other  mode. 

The  proper  dejilement  of  the  feveral  works,  as  relating  to 
the  body  of  the  place,  muff  ever  be  attended  to.  By  this 
term  we  comprehend  the  fpread,  or  arrangement,  of  the 
outworks  in  that  fubordinate  manner  progreffively,  whereby 
thofe  molt  remote  are  invariably  under  the  command  of 
thofe  nearer,  from  the  main  defences  included  in  that  line 
called  the  principal,  which  ufually  confifts  of  alternate  cur- 
tains and  baltions.  Every  outwork  mult  defend,  or  prevent 
the  approach  to,  forne  particular  point ; or  it  muff  occupy 
feme  fpot  which  might  alfo  give  advantage  to  the  enemy. 
Whatever  be  its  fituation  or  intention,  it  Ihould  be  fo  con- 
flrufted  as  never  to  ferve  as  a fecure  lodgment  when  taken 
by  the  enemy,  nor  Ihould  its  face  or  its  flanks  prefent  the 
means  of  attacking  others  of  the  defences.  This  precaution 
can  be  properly  effected  only  by  keeping  the  ramparts 
fo  low  as  to  be  commanded  from  every  part  of  the  interior, 
and  by  caufing  the  flanks  to  be  expofed  to  fome  powerful 
flanking  fire,  whereby  the  enemy  would  be  too  feverely 
galled  to  admit  of  his  retaining  poffeflion.  Further,  the 
afpedl  of  every  fuch  outwork  fhould  be  carefully  averted 
from  the  poffibility  of  making  even  a grazing  tire  upon  other 
defences  ; to  infure  which,  the  angle  made  therewith  ought 
not  to  be  lefs  than  1 2 - degrees,  for  proximate,  and  150 
degrees  for  more  remote  batteries. 

In  moll  fortifications,  the  garrifon  and  the  {lores,  but 
efpecially  the  ammunition,  are  lodged  in  fecurely  vaulted 
buildings,  which,  from  their  power  to  refill  the  fall  even  of 
the  largeft  (hells,  are  defignated  “ bomb  proofs,”  that  is, 
proof  againlt  bombs  ; many  of  the  more  retired  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  place,  fuch  as  the  curtains,  are  vaulted  in  a 
fuitable  manner  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops,  and 
magazines  for  powder  are  built  in  various  parts,  fo  as  to 
be  fufficiently  near  to  the  feveral  works  they  are  to  fupply. 
For  the  defeription  of  magazines,  we  refer  to  that  article. 

The  ramparts  have  rarely  fuffieient  talus,  or  Hope,  within, 
to  admit  of  men  afeending  diredtly  from  the  terre  plein  of 
the  interior  ; though  in  fome  loofe  foil  the  angle  is  fo  great 
as  to  offer  confiderable  facility  in  that  refpeft  ; but  it  being 
neceffary  to  provide  means  for  the  paffage  of  heavy  ord- 
nance up  and  down,  as  well  as  to  favour  the  eafy  and  ready 
accefs  of  troops  to  every  part  of  the  defences,  long  fiopes, 
called  “ramps,”  are  made  in  various  parts,  but  efpecially 
within  the  feveral  faliant  angles  ; thefe  fhculd  be  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  wide,  according  to  their  fituation  and  impor- 
tance, and  ought  to  be  very  firmly  fupported  at  their  Tides, 
efpecially  if  not  made  to  lie  along  the  infide  of  therampart. 
The  afeent,  or  elevation  of  a ramp,  Ihould  never  exceed 
thirty  degrees  ; but,  where  practicable,  they  are  better 
under,  than  over,  twenty  degrees. 

In  every  fortified  place  great  attention  Ihould  be  paid 
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to  the  ready  accefs  of  troops  from  every  quarter  to. 
wards  each  ramp.  This  can  be  effeCte.d  only  by  a proper 
dillribution  of  the  feveral  ffreets  and  avenues,  and  by  keep- 
ing full  thirty  yards  or  more  clear  all  around  the  interior. 
The  houfes  nearell  to  the  feveral  works  fhould  be  allotted 
to  the  garrifon,  or  to  fuch  volunteers,  See.  as  might  be  able, 
in  cafe  of  a i'urprize,  to  man  the  works  inllantly  ; while  thofe 
parts  neareft  to  the  magazines  and  principal  defences  Ihould 
be  occupied  by  perfons  appertaining  to  the  artillery.  Should 
an  enemy  even  fucceedin  a coup  de  main,  fo  far  as  to  afeend 
to  the  body  of  the  place,  they  might,  by  fuch  an  allotment, 
be  driven  from  the  ramparts  ; or  if  they  Ihould  delcend  into 
the  interior,  might  be  oppofed  by  a formidable  force  col- 
lected from  the  houfes,  overlooking  the  body  of  the 
works. 

I o favour  the  forties  made  by  the  garrifon  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fforming  the  trenches  of  the  befiegers,  and  of  de* 
molifhing  their  batteries,  magazines,  & c.  fally-pprts  are 
made  in  various  parts,  generally  concealed  from  the  know- 
ledge of  all  but  a few,  and  carefully  clofed  until  fuch  time 
as  a lortie  is  about  to  take  place.  Counter-mines  are  made 
under  the  feveral  defences,  with  the  view  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  carrying  their  galleries  under  them  ; and  mines, 
as  well  as  fmaller  fougajfcs,  are  funk  with  the  intention  of 
blowing  up  fuch  outworks  as,  when  poffeffed  by  the  enemy, 
might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  defendants. 

In  every  fortified  place,  a fuffieient  fupply  of  good 
water  is  indifpenfable.  If  conduits  proceed  from  a river, 
lake,  & c.  they  muff  be  fecured  from  the  enemy’s  flrot,  and, 
where  neceffary,  be  amply  defended  by  fuitable  works* 
Large  ponds  fhould  be  made  in  every  fortrefs  where  fpace 
car.  be  allowed,  and  in  every  outwork  one  or  more  wells  of 
proper  diameter,  and  fecurely  framed,  or  lined  with 
mafonry  Ihould  be  funk.  In  faCi,  the  utmoft  attention 
Ihould  be  paid  ter  the  furnilhing  every  quarter  abundantly, 
and  to  preferving  fuch  as  may  be  carried  off  the  tops  of 
houfes  &c.,  during  falls  of  rain,  by  means  of  pipes  leading 
to  cilterns  concealed  under  ground. 

Ililtory  furnilhes  various  moft  encouraging  inftances  of 
the  good  effefts  refulting  from  the  fortitude  of  garrifons, 
weak  in  numbers,  and  even  indifferently  fupplied.  We 
need  look  no  farther  back  than  to  the  glorious  defence  made 
by  the  unfortunate  city  of  Saragoffa  ; and  to  the  wonderful 
obftinacy  with  which  the  brave  inhabitants,  both  male  and 
female,  of  Gerona,  contended  again!!  a very  fuperior  and 
highly  difeiplined  army.  The  chances  of  war  are  greatly 
in  favour  of  any  garrifon  under  fair  circumffances  ; if  it  be 
ftrong  and  well  appointed,  it  may  make  fo  many  forties,  as 
to  harrafs  the  befiegers  greatly  ; and  eventually  may  be  fo 
fuccefsfulas  to  cut  off  large  portions- from  time  to  time  ; fo 
that  when  added  to  thofe  difeafes  ever  attendant  upon  fixed 
camps,  the  enemy  may  be  unable  to  continue  the  liege. 
Few  fituations  admit  of  a blockade,  which  can  rarely  be 
attempted  by  any  army  not  very  far  furpaffing  the  garrifoa 
in  numbers  ; therefore  occafional  fuppiies  and  reinforce- 
ments may  be  generally  expedled.  Confidering  alfo  the 
immenfe  Ioffes  to  which  the  affaikmts  are  fubjeft  when  their 
approaches  are  puffied  near  to  the  body  of  the  place,  and 
the  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  attempt  to  force  a paf- 
fage through  any  breach  that  may  be  made,  it  fhould  ap- 
pear that,  much  remains  in  the  power  of  an  orderly  and 
brave  garrifon,  even  after  fuch  advantages  may  have  been 
gained^ by  the  befiegers,  as  fhould  lead  to  the  opinion  of  their 
being  foon  in  poffeffion  of  the  place.  What  with  cutting  off 
difmantled  works,  filling  the  breach  with  burning  faggots, 
cotton  fteeped  in  oil,  &c.  mining,  traverfes,  inowers  of 
grenades,  and  of  grape-lhot,  it  is  evident  that  the  affailants 
may  have  to.  overcome  tire  moll  formidable  oMacles,  and 
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after  all  be  obliged  to  allow  the  garrifon,  to  retreat  by  fome 
oppofite  outlet,  leaving  them  in  poffeffion  of  a ruined 
fortrefs  ! If  the  retreat  be  made  to  a good  citadel,  the  ad- 
vantage gained  may  be  purely  nominal ; and  the  befiegers 
may  be  happy  to  relinquish  thofe  defences,  to  gain  which 
fo  much  time,  treafure,  and  blood  were  expended. 

Field-fortification  is  generally  of  a temporary  nature,  and 
abounds  with  variety  ; no  two  Situations  being  exa&ly 
Similar.  Here  the  engineer  has  a noble  opportunity  for  the 
difplay  of  Skill.  It  often  happens  that  a fmall,  or  inferior 
army  is  compelled  to  choofe,  and  that  too  without  much 
delay,  fome  ground  affording  natural  advantages,  whereon 
to  entrench  and  to  make  a Stand.  No  time  is  left  for  deep 
refearch,  for  confultation,  for  fubftitution,  or  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors.  In  fuch  cafe  the  weak  points  muSt  be 
firit  attended  to,  and  fecured  fo  far  as  circumftances  may 
permit ; after  which  the  Stronger  pofitions  mutt  be  amply 
fortified,  and  rendered  both  compaCt  in  themfelves,  and 
aids  to  the  weaker  polls.  By  thefe  means  a very  powerful 
line  of  defence  may  be  eltablilhed,  care  being  taken  to  place 
the  artillery  in  thofe  places  molt  conducive  to  their  full  ef- 
fect, and  in  particular  guarding  the  moll  acceSfible  parts  in 
fuch  manner  as  Should  deter  the  enemy  from  approaching. 
In  fome  instances  it  is  expedient  to  allure  towards  Some 
point  apparently  weak,  and,  when  it  is  attacked,  to  open 
various  maSked  batteries  fuddenly  on  the  flanks  of  the  af- 
failants.  This  never  fails  to  difcourage,  and  at  all  events 
creates  much  doubt,  while  it  eftablifiies  the  reputation  of 
the  defenders,  and  caufes  them  to  be  treated  with  much 
diffidence  and  refpeCt. 

The  following  practical  maxims,  regarding  the  conftruc- 
lion  of  field  works,  may  prove  acceptable. 

1.  The  fpot  on  which  the  works  are  to  be  conftrucled 
Should  determine  their  figure  ; no  facrifice  of  Strength  fhould 
be  made  in  order  to  preferve  any  regular  form,  that  depo- 
sition being  the  beft  which  occupies  the  ground  to  the 
greateft  advantage. 

2.  All  Slopes,  and  approaches  of  every  defcription, 
Should  be  fubje&ed  to  the  direCt  fire  of  the  defenders;  ob- 
fervingthat  the  lmffil  arms  being  in  fuch  cafes  of  material 
fervice,  the  feveral  flanking  parts  Should  never  exceed  the 
diltance  of  two  hundred  yards,  but  that,  if  poffible,  the 
whole  of  the  furrounding  country,  for  five  hundred  yards 
at  leaft,  Should  be  difcoverable,  and  open  to  the  fire  from 
the  works. 

3.  Works  that  are  intended  for  the  defence  of  a defile, 
Should  always  be  wichin  muSket  Shot  (j.e.  zoo  yards),  fo 
that  if  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  may  to  him  be  equally 
untenable. 

4.  In  flanking  defences,  thofe  which  Stand  at  right  angles 
are  preferable,  becaufe  the  fire  from  one  face  is  always 
parallel  to  the  other  face,  and  mult,  of  courfe,  take  the 
affailants  in  flank  by  a diredt  Sire  thereon  : a matter  known 
to  be  of  Singular  importance,  efpecially  where  new  levies 
man  the  works ; it  being  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  a 
proper  attention  to  taking  a cool  and  deliberate  aim. 

5.  If  a faliant-angle  is  lefs  than  60  degrees,  it  will  expofe 
its  faces  to  be  enfiladed  by  an  enemy  Situated  nearly  in  the 
line  of  its  capital,  and  it  will  beiides  be  weak  in  many  re- 
fpe&s  : befides  preventing  the  other  defences  from  projedt- 
ing  in  a ‘proper  manner,  left  they  Should  become  lubject  to 
its  operations,  if  the  raveline,  redan,  Sec.  it  compofes, 
Should  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  re-entering  angles  Should  never  be 
greater  than  1 20  degrees  ; becaufe  that  is  the  utinoft  fcope 
that  can  poffiblv  be  allowed  for  the  direction  of  even  mul- 
ketry,  when  Serving  as  a flanking-fire.  Cannon  can  ra:ely 
graze  upon  the  adjacent  battery  or  flank,  when  the  re- 


entering angle  exceeds  105  degrees;  the  declination  of  the 
embrafures  not  allowing  more  than  from  10  to  12  degrees  of 
lateral  inclination. 

7.  Always  make  the  entrance  to  a redoubt,  er  other  work 
of  that  nature,  fomewhere  in  its  rear,  or  in  whatever  part 
may  be  leaft  expofed ; taking  efpecial  care  So  to  cover  the 
entrance  by  traverfes,  either  plain,  curved,  or  angular, 
fuch  as  may  expofe  the  enemy,  fhould  he  attempt  to  force 
an  entrance,  to  a galling  fire,  as  well  as  to  Showers  of  gre- 
nades, Stones,  or  any  other  mode  of  annoyance.  Where 
pradticable,  every  entrance  Should  have  a draw-bridge,  or 
at  leaft  a chev&ux  de  frlze  ; or,  for  want  of  them,  an  ahbatis 
made  of  trees,  of  which  the  branches  have  been  lopped  to 
points  outwardly  arranged,  may  prove  an  excellent  de* 
fence. 

8.  Where  the  entrance  muft  be  made  fomewliere  in  the 
front,  it  Should  be  in  fome  re-entering  angle,  and  always  irt 
a curved  or  angular  direction,  fo  as  to  prevent  Cannon-Shots 
from  fcouring  the  path-way.  This  may  alfo  be  prevented 
by  throwing  feveral  traverfes  acrofs ; caufing  all  who  enter 
to  pafs  round  their  ends  by  means  of  indentations  in  the  la- 
teral wall,  or  palifades  : but  this  latter  mode  is  ill  fuited  to 
the  paSfage  of  guns,  and  is  molt  applicable  to  caponnieres 
leading  from  bonnets,  fleches,  and  other  fuch  out-works 
that  are  chiefly  intended  as  polls  for  miifketry  only,  and 
which  may  be  manned  only  on  particular  occasions. 

9.  All  troops  or  batteries  acting  within  narrow  limits, 
which  gradually  extend  in  front,  are  fubjeCl  to  the  incon- 
venience of  prefenting  a lefs  front  than  the  enemy  can  Shew 
in  oppofition  thereto.  It  therefore  requires  much  caution 
and  judgment,  when  taking  poll,  with  a view  to  felf-de- 
fence,  not  to  become  expofed  to  fuch  difproportionate 
powers.  It  is  fometimes  better  to  retreat  altogether  into  a 
pafs,  fortifying  the  entrance  internally,  than  to  cover  it  ex- 
teriorly. Every  thing  nuift  depend  on  circumftances  ; but 
there  fhould  be  no  means  omitted  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
coming  round  on  the  flanks,  as  they  will  affuredly  do,  if 
localities  may  permit. 

10.  A poSition  commanded,  efpecially  by  miifketry,  from 
any  eminence  in  front,  flank,  or  rear,  muft,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  prove  untenable.  Where  the  opening  for  Such  com- 
mand is  very  confined,  it  may  perhaps  be  cut  off  by  epaule* 
ments,  raifed  to  a fuitable  height,  fo  far  as  to  obftrutl  any 
plonging  fire ; but  the  rlcoghet  fire  can  only  be  prevented 
by  fuch  a number  of  traverfes  as  may  effectually  cover  the 
interior.  Hence  nothing  Short  of  peremptoiy  neccflity 
Should  induce  to  taking  up  fuch  a polition.  Obferve,  that 
of  all  fires,  that  upon  a flank,  which  is  called  “ enfilading,’* 
is  the  moft  deftru&ive. 

11.  No  reliance  can  he  placed  on  a poll,  of  which  the 
rear  is 'fubjeCt  to  attack.  If,  notwithstanding  every  pre- 
caution, this  liability  may  exilt,  the  beft  chanet  is  to  keep 
a good  look  out  ; and  in  cafe  the  enemy  Should  attempt  ail 
attack  in  that  quarter,  to  abandon  the  poll,  and  either  to 
charge  him  in  front  while  his  force  is  divided,  or  to  allow 
his  penetrating  faf  enough  in  the  rear  to  be  attacked  with 
effeCl,  either  by  the  whole,  or  by  fuch  a detachment  of  the 
garrifon  as  circumftances  may  dictate.  It  is  fcarcely  ever 
practicable  to  fortify  againft  both  front  and  rear,  without 
dividing  the  defenders  in  fuch  manner  as  mull  weaken,  and 
fubjeCl  the  party  to  deftruCtion.  A redoubt  well  con- 
SlruCted,  or  a well  chofen  fpot,  open  on  all  Sides,  will,  in 
fuch  cafe,  be  preferable  to  any  lines  badly  covered  in  their 
rear. 

12.  In  drawing  out  lines  of  defence,  Sec.  make  the  faces 
direCtly  towards  thofe  parts  moft  fubjeCt  to  attack  ; keep- 
ing the  angles  (efpecially  the  faliant)  out  of  thofe  directions 
that  may  fubjeCt  them  either  to  affault,  or  to  be  enfiladed. 

1 3.  Knowing 
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13.  Knowing  the  ftrength  of  yOUV  force,  take  care  to 
proportion  your  defences  accordingly  : give  from  fix  to 
eight  paces,  or  fay  twenty  feet  at  the  mod,  for  every  piece 
of  ordnance  ; and  for  every  firelock  allow  two  feet.  If 
there  fhould  be  no  cannon  to  provide  for,  one  foot  only 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  each  firelock  ; obferving  that  the 
infantry  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  up  two  deep  : 
thofe  on  the  banqudte  never  to  lire  until  thofe  on  the  terre 
plein  may  have  loaded,  except  on  emergency. 

14.  In  the  above  computation,  always  call  out  a fixth 
part  of  your  force,  both  artillery  and  mufketry,  to  be  in 
referve : the  former  to  replace  any  that  may  be  damaged  ; 
the  latter  to  aid  wherever  the  garrifon  may  be  hard  preffed, 
as  well  as  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

15.  The  interior  of  a work  fhould  never  be  fo  crowded 
as  to  debar  the  garrifon  from  moving  freely,  and  efpecially 
from  lyingr-  down.  It  is  ufual  to  compute  that  each  piece  of 
artillery,  with,  its  apnurtenanc.es,  and  the  men  employed  to 
work  it,  will  occupy  about  220  fquare  feet.  This  relates 
to  field  pieces  ; but  heavy  ordnance  will  demand  full  half  as 
much  more.  For  every  muficet  a 1'pace  of  18  feet  fhould  be 
allowed  ; but  in  this  much  mull  depend  on  climate.  Where 
extreme  heats  are  prevalent,  double  that  area  will  be  indif- 
penfable  ; while,  in  very  cold  fituations,  much  lefs  may 
fuffice.  Interior  fpace  is,  however,  always  defirable,  pro- 
vided the  defences  be  not  thereby  fo  extended  as  to  render 
the  garrifon  unequal  to  their  maintenance. 

16.  The  lubltance  of  parapets  for  field-works  muff  de- 
pend both  on  the  weight  of  metal  oppofed  to,  and  mounted 
-on,  them  ; the  foil  will  alfo  occafion  much  variety  ; hut,  if 
moderately  firm,  it  fhould  be  at  lead  12  feet  in  thicknefs  ; 
but  15  will,  in  molt  cafes,  be  better.  Thofe  intended  to 
refill  mufketry  only  need  feldom  exceed  8 feet : in  many 
cafes,  efpecially  where  found  clay  can  be  obtained,  lefs 
may  fuffice.  The  height  mull  conform  to  local  circum- 
ftances  ; obierving  that  the  banquette  fhould  always  be  raifed 
to  jji  of  the  creff,  otherwife  men  of  ordinary  height  could 
not  level  over  in  a proper  manner. 

17.  Works  made  on  the  borders  of  ravines  rmift  he  fo 
conffrudted  as  to  have  full  command  down  to  the  bottom  of 
every  part,  and  efpecially  of  all  defeents  to  them  from  tlie 
oppofite  fide.  Such  may  be  very  ealily  covered ; but 
where  that  advantage  does  not  exill,  the  ditch  mu  ft  be  made 
as  wide  and  as  deep  as  may  fuffice  at  leaf!:  to  fupply  foil  for 
the  ramparts  and  parapets.  No  batteries  can  be  better  than 
thofe  excavated  from  maffes  of  rock,  or  obdurate  tough 
foil,  inaccellible  towards  the  front.  But  inch  are  rarely 
reforted  to  in  this  branch  of  fortification.  Mounds  of  earth 
may  either  be  cut  through  for  embrafures,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  cannon  ; or  they  may  be  fcarped  both  within  and  with- 
out in  fuch  manner  as  to  prove  admirable  lines,  mounting 
the  cannon  en  barbet.  If  a wide  range  towards  the  flanks  is 
requifite,  this  latter  mode  is  highly  appropriate. 

18.  In  the  conftruftion  of  tetes  de  pont , always  feledl  a 
re-entering  angle,  where  fuch  can  he  found  properly  fitn- 
ated.  This  will  prevent  the  enemy  from  commanding  the 
flanks  and  rear ; as  he  inevitably  would,  if  the  works  were 
contlrudled  upon  a faliant  angle  of  the  llream.  Befides,  in 
the  former  mode,  the  defenders  may  line  the  oppofite  banks, 
on  both'fides  of  the  bridge,  with  additional  defences,  that 
would  aft  on  the  flanks  of  thofe  advancing  to  the  attack, 
as  well  as  when  abfolutely  crofting  upon  the  bridge,  which 
might  of  courfe  be  deftroyed  by  the  fire  of  heavy  artillery. 

19.  Four  magazines  fhould  be  fo  divided  along  your 
works,  as  to  afford  a ready  fupply  to  every  part ; yet  fhould 
each  be  fo  far  removed  as  to  prevent  material  injury  to  the 
defences,  in  cafe  of  explofion.  If  duly  funk,  and  covered 
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by  epaulements,  and  by  a»  adequate  load  of  foil  fupported 
on  fafeines,  See.  refting  on  good  props,  they  will  be  in 
little  danger  even  from  the  heavieft  fhots  thrown  by  cannon  ; 
but  it  will  not  he  ealy  to  give  them  flrength  enough  to 
refill  the  fall  of  a heavy  fliell.  The  apertures  of  all  maga- 
zines fhould  face  towards  that  quarter  leaft  expofed  to  the 
enemy’s  fire. 

For  the  minor  parts  of  conftrnflion,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  articles  Fascine,  Gabion,  Battery,  &e.  where 
the  feveral  proportions  and  ufes  of  each  will  be  found  de- 
tailed. To  conclude  this  fubjedl,  we  ffiall  briefly  obferve, 
that  the  fame  general  principles,  which  govern  in  the  con- 
flrudlion  of  permanent  fortifications,  apply,  fo  far  as  cir- 
cumftances  may  admit,  to  the  projection  and  to  theraifing 
of  field-  avorl’s  in  general.  Tlie  mutual  iupport  of  con- 
tiguous parts  muft  cvc-r  be  the  principal  confideration. 

Fortification  is  alfo  ufefl  for  the  place  fortified  : or 
the  feveral  works  raifed  to  defend  and  flank  it,  and  keep 
ofi  the  enemy. 

All  fortifications  confifl  of  lines  and  angles,  which  have 
various  names,  according  to  their  various  offices. 

The  principal  angles  are  thofe  of  the  centre,  the  flank- 
ing angle,  flanked  angle,  angle  of  the  epaule,  See. 

The  principal  lines  are  thofe  of  circurdiiallation,  of  con - 
travallation,  of  the  capital,  Sec.  See  each  in  its  place. 

Fortifications  are  divided  into  regular  and  irregular,  and 
again  into  durable  and  temporary.  Regular  fortification  is 
that  wherein  the  baltions  aie  all  equal;  or  that  which  is 
built  in  a regular  polygon,  the  fides  and  angles  whereof  are 
generally  about  a mufket-fhot  from  each  other. 

In  a regular  fortification,  the  parts  being  all  equal,  have 
the  advantage  of  being  equally  defenlible  ; fo  that  there 
are  no  weak  places.  Irregular  fortification  is  that  wherein 
the  h aflions  are  unequal,  and  unlike;  or  the  fides  and 
angles  not  all  equal,  and  equidiftant. 

In  an  irregular  fortification,  the  defence  and  flrength 
being  unequal,  there-  is  a ueceffity  for  reducing  the  irre- 
gular figure,  as  near  as  may  he,  to  a regular  one  ; i.  e.  in. 
Head  of  inferibing  it  in  a circle,  it  fhould  be  inferibed  in 
an  oval,  fo  that  one  half  may  be  fimilar  and  equal  to  the 
other  half. 

And  as  the  irregularity  of  a figure  depends  on  the  quan- 
tity of  angles  and  fides;  the  irregularity  of  a fortification 
arifes  either  from  the  angles  being  too  fmall,  or  the  fides 
heing  too  long,  or  too  fliort. 

Confequently  an  irregular  figure  heing  propofed  to  he 
fortified  ; all  tlie  angles,  with  the  quantity  of  the  fides, 
mull  be  found,  to  be  able  to  judge  how  it  is  to  be  formed. 
See  Plate  V.  Fortification,  Jig.  I.  which  reprefents  a for- 
tification inferibed  in  an  oval. 

In  this  cale  the  fides  C D,  G H,  on  the  flat  parts,  are 
flronger  than  the  fides  A B,  E F,  011  the  narrow  parts, 
fuppofing  all  the  exterior  fides  equal,  and  t lie  place  equally 
fortified.  When  the  angles  B C D,  C D E,  of  the  polygon 
are  very  great,  and  the  befieger  comes  within  a fmall  dis- 
tance of  the  works,  he  cannot  approach  nearer,  without 
being  feen  in  front,  except  by  a diredl  fap,  with  traverfes  ; 
and  as  this  way  of  approaching  prefents  but  a fmall  front, 
the  befieged,  who  have  a much  larger,  may  oppofc  with 
peculiar  advantage  : whereas,  if  the  angles  H A J3,  A B C\ 
of  the  polygon,  are  very  fmall,  the  befiegers  carry  their 
approaches  to  the  counterfcarp  itfelf,  and  have  always  a 
larger  front  than  the  befieged  ; and,  as  the  befiegers  muff 
extend  their  approaches  to  three  fronts,  whether  they  arc? 
fmall  or  large,  the  work  of  the  approaches  before  tlie  front 
B C D E will  he  to  the  work  before  the  front  H A B C,  a.s 
the  line  B E is  to  the  line  H C,  nearly,  i.  e.  as  the  gr-eatcfi 
N axis 
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axis  of  the  oval  is  to  the  lefs ; and  therefore  the  front  C D, 
on  the  flat  fide,  is  ftronger  than  the  front  A B,  on  the 
narrow  fide  ; confequently,  the  longer  C D is,  fo  that  the 
lines  of  defence  are  within  the  reach  of  mufket-fhot,  and 
the  angles  B C D,  CDE,  are  the  fame,  the  ftronger  will 
the  front  be ; fince  the  works  become  more  fpacious,  hold 
more  troops  to  defend  them,  and  the  befiegers  are  obliged 
to  extend  their  trenches  farther.  Moreover,  the  greater 
the  angles  of  the  polygons  BCD,  CDE,  are,  the  exte- 
rior fides  being  the  fame,  the  ftronger  will  be  the  front 
C D ; becaufe  the  length  of  the  line  B E increafe9,  and  the 
extent  of  the  befiegers  approaches  in  proportion ; and, 
therefore,  the  ftrength  of  a fortification  increafes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  length  of  its  fides  ; fo  that  a 
dodecagon  is  ftronger  than  an  odlagon,  when  the  length 
of  their  fides  is  the  fame.  However,  as  it  is  found  dif- 
ficult to  infcribe  a polygon  in  an  ellipfe  or  oval,  the  fol- 
lowing more  eafy  method  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Re- 
duce the  fpot  of  ground  to  be  fortified  to  the  figure  A C E G 
(jig.  2.)  and  draw  BE,  A F,  parallel  to  each  other; 
draw  C H,  D G,  perpendicular  to  thefe  lines,  and  at  equal 
diftance  from  the  points  B and  E,  and  let  their  interval  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  lines  B E and  A F : then  draw  D C, 
G H,  parallel  to  A F and  B E,  and  equally  diftant  from 
them;  and  from  their  interfedlions  C,  D,  G,  H,  with  D G, 
C H,  as  centres,  defcribe  arcs,  with  a radius  equal  to  C D 
or  G H,  fo  as  to  ir.terfeft  the  lines  A f , B E,  in  A,  B, 
E,  F ; join  the  points  A,  B,  E,  F,  and  ABCDEFGH 
will  be  an  oblong  otlagon,  having  one  half  fimilar  and 
equal  to  the  other  half.  If  a hexagon  be  to  be  defcribed, 
inftead  of  drawing  the  two  lines  C H,  D G,  one  will  be 
fufficient ; in  a decagon  there  muft  be  three,  and  four  in  a 
dodecagon.  If  the  fides  cannot  eafily  be  made  equal,  then 
the  fides  A B,  E F,  on  the  narroweft  part  of  the  polygon, 
fhould  be  the  longeft,  becaufe  it  is  the  weakeft.  But  when 
the  figure  cannot  in  any  refpedl  be  made  regular,  the 
ftrength  of  each  fide  muft  be  eftimated  according  to  the 
works  a befieger  is  obliged  to  make  in  the  attack,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  obftacles  he  meets  with  in  his  approaches. 
Muller’s  Elements  of  Fort.  p.  146,  &c. 

Durable  fortification  is  that  built  with  defign  to  remain  a 
Handing  Ihelter  for  ages.  Such  are  the  ufual  fortifications 
of  cities,  frontier  places,  &c. 

"Temporary  fortification  is  that  erefled  on  fome  emergent 
occalion,  and  only  for  a little  time. 

Such  are  field-works,  caft  up  for  the  feizing  and  main- 
taining a poll,  or  paflage  ; thofe  about  camps,  &c.  as  cir- 
cumvallations,  contravallations,  redoubts,  trenches,  batte- 
ries,- & c.  See  each  article. 

Fortification,  Marine , is  fometimes  ufed  by  way  of 
diftin&ion  from  land  fortification,  and  denotes  the  art  of 
railing  work's  fit  for  the  defence  of  a harbour  againft  the 
attacks  of  any  kind  of  {hipping  ; but  the  works  proper  for 
this  purpofe  depend  in  a great  meafure  on  the  principles  em- 
ployed in  the  fortification  of  towns.  However,  attention 
fhould  be  given  to  the  fituation  of  roads  or  harbours  in 
contriving  works  for  their  defence  : e.  gr.  when  a town  lies 
open  to  the  fea,  on  a curved,  or  ftraight  bold  fhore,  and 
has  before  it  a fufficient  depth  of  water  and  good  anchor- 
age, the  Blips,  in  this  fituation,  may  be  well  defended  by 
forts  built  near  the  water’s  edge  on  each  fide  of  the  anchor- 
ing place,  fo  contrived  as  to  have  two  or  three  batteries, 
one  higher  than  the  other,  and  furniftied  with  a fufficient 
number  of  cannon,  carrying  fhot  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  pounds.  A town,  in  this  fituation,  may  be  defended 
by  a rampart,  or  wall,  well  flanked,  built  along  the  fhore, 
befide  the  fortifications  on  the  land  fide.  The  works  along 


the  fhore  fhould  be  carried  fo  near  to  the  water’s  edge,  that 
troops,  attempting  to  land  under  the  cannon  of  a fleet* 
might  not  find  ground  on  which  to  intrench  themfelves. 
Farther,  when  a harbour,  being  a bay,  has  a fhoal  or  fmall 
ifland  lying  before  its  entrance,  a ftrong  fort  fhould  be  built 
upon  the  ifland,  in  a place  where  it  can  command  the  en- 
trance on  both  fides,  if  the  ifland  be  not  too  large  ; other- 
wife  two  or  more  forts  fhould  be  ere&ed  in  fuch  places  as 
may  command  the  avenues  to  the  bay  ; other  forts  fhould 
alfo  be  raifed  on  the  moft  convenient  points  of  land,  form- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Again,  when  the  harbour  is  in 
a bay,  whofe  points,  forming  the  entrance,  ftretch  into  the 
fea,  and  approach  one  another  within  cannon  fhot ; fuch 
a harbour  may  be  fortified  by  building  on  both  fides  of  its 
entrance  one  or  more  forts ; and,  if  poffible,  a fort  fhould 
alfo  be  built  within  the  harbour’s  mouth  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  its  cannon  can  rake  the  fhipping  fore  and  aft  as  they 
come  in. 

When  a harbour  is  formed  by  a clufter  of  iflands,  it  is 
eafily  fortified,  if  the  channel  between  the  iflands  is  not 
too  wide  for  the  command  of  cannon  from  one  or  both 
fhores  ; but  if  it  be  too  wide,  the  fhipping  that  rides  there 
muft  be  defended  from  the  batteries  on  the  fhore.  When 
the  harbour  lies  in  an  inlet,  or  river,  fome  miles  above  its 
mouth,  a fort  built  at  each  point  of  the  entrance,  when 
the  paflage  lies  ftraight,  and  can  be  commanded  from  fide 
to  fide,  and  two  others  between  them  and  the  harbour,  but 
not  diredlly  oppofite,  unlefs  the  breadth  of  the  channel  re- 
quires it,  will  be  a proper  fecurity  for  the  fhipping  in  fuch 
a harbour ; and  if  the  channel  or  river  is  winding,  the  forts 
fhould  be  built  where  they  can  command  a reach  at  lcaft, 
or  be  fo  placed  at  the  bends,  as  to  command  two  adjacent 
reaches-  See  Forts,  and  Robertfoms  Treat,  of  Marine 
Fort,  part  ii.  § 2.  For  the  fortification  of  harbours  by 
booms,  fee  Boom. 

Fortification,  Projile  5/  a,  is  a representation  of  a 
vertical  fedtion  of  a work,  ferving  to  fhew  thofe  dimenfions 
which  cannot  be  reprefeoted  in  plans,  and  are  neceflary  in 
the  building  of  a fortification.  This  profile  is  conftrudted 
in  the  following  manner  : provide  a fcale  of  equal  parts, 
adapted  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  work,  e.  gr. 
let  a b,  Plate  V.  jig.  3.  be  a fcale  of  twenty  toifes ; 
and  let  A B reprefentthe  level  of  the  ground  plane,  fo  that 
thofe  parts  of  the  fortification  which  are  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  or  below  it,  may  be  above  or  below  this 
line  in  the  profile.  From  the  point  A,  in  the  line  A B, 
take  A C — four  toifes  three  feet,  for  the  interior  talus  or 
Hope  of  the  rampart ; at  C eredt  a perpendicular  C D of 
three  toifes  eighteen  feet  for  the  height  of  the  rampart ; 
through  the  point  D draw  an  indefinite  line  D N parallel 
to  A B,  in  which  take  DE  = j toifes  for  the  breadth  of 
the  terre-plein  of  the  rampart ; at  the  point  E eredt  the 
perpendicular  E F = 2 feet  from  the  height  of  the  ban- 
quette, and  draw  F H parallel  to  D N,  making  F G and 
G H each  equal  to  three  feet.  Draw  the  line  E G, 
which  will  re  p re  feu  t the  talus  of  the  banquette,  and  G H 
will  be  the  upper  part  of  it ; on  the  point  H eredt  the 
perpendicular  HI-  4^  feet  from  the  height  of  the  pa- 
rapet above  the  banquette.  From  I,  draw  the  indefinite 
line  I K parallel  to  D N,  in  which  take  I L = r ^ foot 
and  draw  H L which  will  be  the  interior  fide  of  the 
parapet:  take  L K =3  toifes  for  the  thicknefs  of  the 
parapet,  and  from  the  point  K let  fall  the  indefini  e line  KP, 
perpendicular  to  the  line  A B,  and  produce  it  below  A B : 
in  this  line  take  K M = 2^  feet,  and  draw  the  line  L M 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  parapet,  which  is  a talus,  that  the 
foldier  on  the  banquette  may  be  able  to  difcover  the  covert- 
way 
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way  and  the  glacis.  On  the  point  N,  where  D N interfe&s 
K P,  as  a centre,  with  a radius  of  one  foot,  defcribe  a 
ftnall  femi-circle,  which  reprefents  the  cordon  ; take 
N P ~ 6 toifes,  and  from  the  point  P draw  an  indefinite 
line  P n parallel  to  A B,  which  will  leprefent  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  the  depth  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  rampart.  Take  NO  = 5 feet  for 
the  thicknefs  of  the  revetement  of  the  cordon,  and  from  the 
point  O draw  the  indefinite  line  O Q parallel  to  N P ; 
this  will  be  the  interior  fide  of  the  revetement  of  the  point 
P,  where  the  line  P n meets  the  line  N P ; take  PR  = 7 
feet,  or  about  the  fifth  part  of  its  height  N P,  for  the 
talus  of  the  revetement,  and  draw  the  line  N R,  which 
reprefents  the  fcarp  or  exterior  fide  of  the  revetement : 
take  R S — 1 foot  for  the  jutting-  of  the  foundation,  and 
draw  S T perpendicular  to  P n,  making  it  equal  to  two 
or  three  toifes  from  the  depth  of  the  foundation  ; draw 
T 0 parallel  to  P n,  and  let  it  interfedt  O Q in  Q ; and 
let  Y Sc  be  drawn  parallel  to  N M,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
three  feet  for  the  revetement  of  the  parapet.  In  order  to 
reprefent  the  profile  of  the  counterfort  or  buttrefs,  when 
there  is  any,  take  O V ~ 9 feet,  and  draw  V X parallel 
to  OO;  V X,  O O,  will  reprefent  this  profile,  by  means 
of  which  the  revetement  O R is  ftrengthened.  That  the 
terre-plein  of  the  rampart  may  have  a proper  declivity 
for  carrying  away  the  water  which  falls  upon  it,  let  DW 
be  equal  to  foot,  and  draw  WE,  which  will  reprefent 
the  upper  part  of  the  rampart,  and  the  line  AW  reprefents 
the  fiope  of  its  interior  fide.  Suppofe  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch  to  be  twenty  toifes,  and  lay  this  down  from  P to  n ; 
and  on  the  point  n eredl  the  perpendicular  n m,  terminated 
by  the  line  A B at  m,  which  will  be  the  limit  of  the 
conterfcarp.  At  the  ddtance  of  three  feet  from  this  line, 
and  parallel  to  it,  draw  z y,  which  will  give  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  revetement  of  the  conntcrfcarp  ; nu  = 3 feet 
will  be  the  talus  of  this  revetement,  and  the  line  u m the 
exterior  fide  of  it.  The  foundation  may  be  made  to  ter- 
minate at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  inches  from  the  point  u. 
Let  m c = 5 toifes  be  the  breadth  of  the  covert-way,  and  at 
the  point  c ereft  a perpendicular  cd=  2 feet  for  the  height 
of  the  banquette.  Draw  d f parallel  to  A B,  and  equal 
to  one  toife,  in  which  take  d e and  e f each  equal  to  three 
feet. 

Draw  the  line  c e for  the  talus  of  the  banquette,  and  e f 
will  be  the  upper  part  of  it  : from  the  point  f eredt  a per- 
pendicular f 1=  4-i  feet,  for  the  height  of  the  parapet  of 
the  covert-way  above  the  banquette.  Produce  f 1 till  it  cuts 
A B in  r ; take  r g = 20  toifes  from  the  breadth  of  the 
glacis,  and  draw  1 g,  which  will  reprefent  the  glacis,  or 
the  declivity  of  the  rampart  of  the  covert-way:  in  this  line 
take  1 h — 1 foot,  and  draw  h f , which  will  be  the  in- 
terior fide  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert  way ; after  which  let 
there  be  a palifade  conllrufted  on  the  banquette,  and  the 
profile  is  finifhed.  Encyclop. 

FORTIFIED  Place,  a fortrefs,  or  fortification , i.  e. 
a place  well  flanked  and  fheltered  with  works.  See 
Plate  V.  Fortification,  jig.  4.  with  the  explanation  annexed 
to  it,  and  fig.  5.  which  reprefents  a fortified  place  be- 
fieged. 

Places  fortified  after  the  modern  way  confift  chiefly  of 
baftions  and  curtains,  and  fometimes  of  demi-baftions, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  the  ground  : of  cavaliers, 
ramparts,  faufle-brayes,  ditches,  counterfcarps,  covert-ways, 
half-moons,  ravelines,  horn-works,  crown-works,  out-works, 
efplanades,  redents,  and  tenailles.  See  each  under  its  pro- 
per article,  Bastion,  See. 

There  are  other  moveable  and  additional  parts ; as 


bermes,  parapets,  banquettes,  embrafures,  cordons,  boyaux, 
moulinets,  chevaux  de  frife,  chaufietrapes,  galleries,  man- 
telets, batteries,  faps,  mines,  blinds,  gabions,  and  palifades. 
See  each  in  its  place,  Berme,  Parapet,  &c. 

Several  of  theie  works,  again,  confift  of  diverfe  parts, 
which  have  different  denominations  : thus,  a baftion  con- 
lifts  of  faces,  flanks,  cafemates,  oriilous,  gorge,  See.  which 
fee.  See  Fort,  Fortress,  Fortification,  and  Mili- 
tary Construction. 

Fortified  IJland,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
Indian  fea,  about  a mile  in  circumference,  ftony  by  nature, 
and  fortified  by  art  at  a very  great  expence  ; the  only 
landitig-place  being  at  the  gate  way,  which  is  defended  by 
ftrong  works:  about  a mile  from  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
oppoiite  to  Onore.  N.  lat.  140  if.  E.  long.  74  4'. 

FORTIGUERRA,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  an 
Italian  poet  and  churchman,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  about  the  year  1674.  Little  is  known 
of  his  early  life,  but  he  was  advanced  to  a bifhopric  by 
Clement  XI.  He  feems  to  have  fet  his  heart  upon  a car- 
dinal’s hat  from  Clement  XII.  It  was,  however,  de- 
layed fo  long,  that  Fortiguerra  fell  into  a lingering  illnefs 
through  chagrin  and  difappointment,  which  carried  him  off, 
in  1735,  at  the  age  of  lixty-one.  As  an  author,  he  is  prin- 
cipally known  by  a burlefque  poem,  entitled  “ Ricciardetto,” 
written  in  defence  of  the  fuperiority  of  Taffo  over  Ariofto. 
The  poem  is  in  eafy  verfe  : the  compofition  was  pleafant, 
but  fanciful.  It  was  firft  publilhed  in  1738  in  4to.,  and 
afterwards  at  Paris,  in  3 vols.  i2mo.  He  publifned  a 
tranflation  in  verfe  of  the  comec.-s  of  Terence,  printed  in 
1 73 6,  with  the  Latin  text. 

FORTIN  or  Fortlet,  a diminutive  of  the  word 
fort,  importing  a little  fort,  or  fconce,  called  alfo  field 
fort. 

Fortin,  Star,  is  that  whofe  fides  flank  each  other,  See. 
See  Star  Fort. 

FORTIORI.  A multo  Fortiori.  See  Multo. 

FORTIS  Aoua.  See  AquA  Forth. 

FORTISSIMO,  I tab,  in  Mvfic;  the  fuperlative  degree 
of  forte,  implies  very  loud,  The  comparative  degree  of 
forte  is  pin  forte , more  loud. 

FORTITUDE,  in  Moral  Philofophy,  is  one  of  thofe 
virtues  which  have  been  long  diftinguifiied  by  the  appella- 
tion of  cardinal  virtues  ; the  other  three  being  prudence, 
juftice,  and  temperance.  To  fortitude,  indeed,  the  name 
of  virtue  has  been  particularly  appropriated,  not  only  by 
profane  authors,  but  alfo  in  the  facred  writings.  (See 
2 Pet.  i.5.)  Nor  is  this  appellation  mifapplied,  if  weconfi- 
der  that  the  mind  muft  be  prepared  by  this  virtue  to  acquire, 
and  alfo  to  maintain  the  reft.  True  fortitude  fltould  be  dif- 
criminated  from  that  mechanical  courage,  or  natural  intre- 
pidity and  dariugnefs,  which  is  often  exhibited  by  thofe 
who  have  a great  deal  of  fire  in  thei-  conftitutions.  Ac- 
cordingly we  may  define  it  to  be,  fuch  a rirmnefs  and  refo- 
lution  of  fpirit,  infpired  by  a fenfe  of  what  is  juft  and  ho- 
nourable, as  arnidft  all  the  dangers  and  evils  incident  to  hu- 
man life,  enables  a man  fteadily  to  purfue  the  di&ates  of 
confcience  and  prudence.  The  feat  of  this  virtue  is  the  foul ; 
whencG  it  follows,  that  brawny  limbe,  a firm  conftitution, 
and  fermented  blood,  are  not  the  qualities  which  conftitute 
a hero.  The  vigour  of  nature  may  be  a good  foundation 
for  courage  ; but  this  is  a quality  of  the  mind,  and  confifts 
particularly  in  the  refolution  of  the  will,  fupported  by 
reafon  and  refle&ion.  The  objefls  of  courage  are  the  evils  of 
life ; and  the  office  of  fortitude  is  to  qualify  otlr  fears  of 
thofe  evils,  that  they  may  never  confound  and  aftonifh  the 
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mind  ; and  when  any  of  them  arrive,  to  encounter  and 
fuftain  them  with  an  equal  mind.  Fortitude  will  alfo  arm 
us  with  refolution  to  perform  any  aftion  which  duty  de- 
mands, however  difficult  or  hazardous  ; and  to  perfevere  in 
well  doing,  though  with  the  proipedt  of  various  evils  ; and 
when  any-of  theie  befal  us,  courage  will  fo  ftrengthen  and 
fupport  us,  that  we  may  not  fink  under  them,  or  be  tempt- 
ed, through  impatience,  to  forfake  our  duty.  Courage, 
we  may  obferve,  does  not  exclude  all  fear,  and  therefore 
the  declaration  of  Ariftotle,  AQc (So;  o AvJ^sio?,  the  valiant  is 
fearlefs,  mull  be  underltood  in  a qualified  fenfe.  There 
are  fome  things  which  ought  to  be  feared  ; for  as  Ariftotle 
obferves  (Ad  Nicom.  1.  iii.  c.  6.),  “ it  is  for  a man’s  credit  to 
fear  infamy,  and  his  aifgrace  not  to  be  afraid  of  it.”  To 
which  we  may  add,  the  difpleafure  of  an  almighty  God. 
Not  to  fear  infamy,  as  the  moralift  now  cited  obferves,  is  a 
fign  of  impudence and  not  to  fear  God  is  a fign  of  impie- 
ty. As  there  are  fome  evils  which  ought  to  be  feared, 
there  are  alfo  fome  conftitutions,  in  which  it  is  impoflible 
that  fear  fliould  be  wholly  extinguifhed  by  fortitude  ; its 
office  in  this  cafe  is  fo  to  moderate  and  rule  the  paffion  of  fear, 
that  it  may  not  deprive  him  of  felf-pofTeffion,  and  of  the  full 
ufe  of  his  reafon  and  liberty.  In  eftimating  the  degree  of 
fortitude,  and  its  value  in  a moral  view,  allowance  fhould  be 
made  for  the  difference  of  conftitutions  and  of  circumftances,, 
The  rule  or  meafure  of  fortitude  is  a confcientions  prudence  ; 
and  conlequently,  if  we  cunilder  it  as  a moral  virtue,  it  then 
does  not  pertain  to  the  foldier,  who  tights  merely  for  pay 
or  fame  ; to  the  man  of  honour,  who  gives  or  accepts  the 
challenge  ; and  much  lefs  to  the  felf-murtherer.  Fortitude, 
according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  Cicero  (De  Off. 
i.  ii.  c. . 1 3 .) , is  a luperiority  of  mind  both  to  pain  and  labour; 
and  agreeably  to  this  definition,  we  may  diftinguifh  forti- 
tude into  active  arid  pajfive  : the  former  denotes  a virtuous 
ardour  of  mind,  which  carries  a man  on  towards  the  glori- 
ous end  he  has  in  view,  notwithftanding  the  labours,  dan- 
gers, and  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  ; and  this  again 
may  be  divided  into  civil  and  military,  to  the  former  of 
which  Cicero  (De  Off.  1.  i.  c.  22.)  gives  the  preference. 
To  this  we  mav  apply  the  fine  lines  of  Horace  (1.  iii.  od.  3. ) 

“ .Tuftum,  et  tenacem  propofiti  virum, 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  vultus  inftantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  folida  : — *■” 

“ The  man  refolv’d  and  fteady  to  his  truft. 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obftinately  juft. 

May  the  rude  rabble’s  infolence  defpife. 

Their  fenfelefs  clamours,  and  tumultuous  cries  ; 
The  tyrant’s  fiercenefs  he  beguiles, 

And  the  ftern  brow,  and  the  harfh  voice  defies, 

And  with  fuperior  greatnefs  fmiles.” — Addifon. 

Pajfive  fortitude  imports  a mind  firm  and  erect  under 
evils. 

The  extremes  of  this  virtue  are,  on  the  one  hand,  rafh- 
nefs  and  infenfibility,  and,  on  the  other,  timidity  and  im- 
patience. The  virtues  reducible  to  this  head  of  courage, 
are  magnanimity,  equanimity,  patience,  meeknefs,  con- 
ftancy,  and  prefence  of  mind. 

Some  writers  have  diftinguifhed  between  fortitude  and 
courage,  reprefenting  the  former  as  being  always  a virtue, 
and  the  latter  as  a virtue  or  vice,  according  to  circumftances. 
Thus,acont#mpt  ornegledf  of  danger,  without  regard  to  con- 
fequences,  may  be  called  courage,  which  depends  partly  on 
habit,  partly  on  ftrength  of  nerves,  and  partly  on  want  of  con- 
fideration  ; whereas  fortitude  is  the  virtue  of  a rational  and  re- 
fiediing  mind,  and  is  founded  on  a fenfe  of  honour  and  regard  to 


duty.  Fortitude,  as  it  refpedls  different  forts  of  evils,  lS 
varioufiy  denominated  ; with  refpedt  to  danger  in  general,  it 
is  called  intrepidity  ; in  reference  to  the  perils  of  war,  valour  ; 
with  refpedt  to  pain  of  body  or  diftrefs  of  mind,  patience  ; 
as  it  refpefts  labour,  activity  ; in  reference  to  injury,  for- 
bearance ; and  to  the  general  condition,  magnanimity. 

FORTORE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  Adriatic,  two  miles  E.of  Civita  a Mare. 

FORTRESS.  Although  it  is  common  to  call  every 
defenfible  work  a fortrefs,  that  defiguation  cannot  in  ftrift- 
nefs  apply  to  any  which  are  not  fortified  in  fuch  manner  as 
may  be  perfe&l)  independent,  and  capable  of  holding  out, 
until,  by  means  of  a breach  in  fome  part  of  the  main  de- 
fences, an  enemy  may  be  authorized  to  force  an  entrance. 
With  refpecl  to  a coup  de  main,  every  fortrefs  is  equally 
fubjedf  when  infufficiently  garrifoned,  or  deftitute  of  pro- 
vifions  and  of  ammunition,  or  if  proper  precautions  are  not 
taken  to  prevent  a furprize.  According  to  the  rules  of 
defence,  every  fortrefs  fliould  be  ftored  for  fix  months,  or 
at  the  leaft  for  four ; when  fituate  near  to  an  enemy’s 
territory,  ammunition  and  provillon,  equal  to  full  eight 
months  confumption,  ought  to  be  laid  in  ; fo  that  the 
garrifon  might  maintain  itfelf  until  the  return  of  that  fea- 
fon,  when  the  iiege  mu  ft,  generally  fpeaking,  be  raifed. 
The  importance  of  a pofition,  for  inftance,  fuch  as  Gibraltar, 
may  demand,  that  ftores  of  every  defeription  for  two  years 
be  properly  fecured  in  bomb-proofs.  With  refpedl  to  the 
general  principles  of  fortification,  we  muft  refer  our  readers 
to  that  head  ; as  alfo  to  Constructi  n,  Military,  under 
both  which  much  uleful  information  will  be  found. 

FORTROSE,  in  Geography,  fltuated  on  the  north- 
fide  of  the  Murray  frith,  is  a royal  burgh,  comprifing  two 
towns,  viz.  Rofemarkie  and  Chanonry,  united  under  a 
charter  granted  by  king  James  II.  in  the  year  1444, 
and  confirmed  with  greater  immunities  by  James  VI.  in 
1612.  Rofemarkie  was  of  high  antiquity,  having  been 
ere  died  into  a royal  burgh  by  Alexander  II.  Chanonry 
lies  nearly  a mile  to  the  weft,  and  is  fo  denominated 
from  having  been  at  one  period  the  refidence  of  the  bifliop 
of  Rofs,  but  is  now  the  feat  of  a prelbytery.  By  virtue 
of  its  charters  it  was  entitled  to  enjoy  the  fame  privi- 
leges and  liberties  as  the  town  of  Invernefs  ; and,  con- 
jointly with  the  latter  town,  Nairn  and  Forres,  fends 
one  member  to  the  Britifli  fenate.  It  is  deferibed  at  that 
time  as  a place  of  confequence,  where  the  arts  and  fciences 
fiouriflied  ; and  the  feat  of  law,  phyfic,  and  divinity,  for 
this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  town,  at  prefent  fmall, 
comprifing  278  houfes,  and  1289  inhabitants,  ftill  owes 
the  little  confequence  it  pofieffes  to  the  recent  eftablifh- 
ment  of  an  academy,  under  the  diredlion  of  a redfor  and 
two  mafters,  for  the  inftrudtion  of  youth  in  claffical  learn- 
ing and  natural  philofophy.  Two  parts  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  remain  : one  ufed  as  a place  of  fepulture  for 
the  family  of  Mackenzie;  and  the  other  as  a feffions- 
houfe,  the  vaults  below  ferving  for  a prifon. 

Dr.  George  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  the  “ Lives  of 
the  moll  eminent  Writers  of  the  Scots’  Nation,”  was  a 
native  of- this  place. 

Eight  or  nine  miles  N.  W.  of  Fortrofe,  on  the  road  to 
Dingwall,  lies  the  barony  of  Ferrintolh,  in  the  parifli  of 
Urquhart,  which  poffefled,  trom  1690  lo  1786,  an  exemo- 
tion from  the  duties  of  excife  on  fpirits  diftilled  from 
grain  of  the  growth  of  that  diftridl.  N.  lat.  570  34'.  W. 
long.  40  5'. 

FORTUNA  Equestris.  See  Equestris. 

Fortuna,  in  our  ancient  Law- Boohs,  is  the  fame  with 
what  we  call  treafure  trove. 


“ Thefaurum 
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w Thefaurum  ducente  fortuna  invcr.iie  inquirendum  eft 
per  12  jura  to  res  pro  rege,  .See.  quod  fideliter  prefentabunt, 
&c.  ou.nes  fortunas,  abjuraiiones,  appella,  &c.” 

Son  n pretend  it  aifo  fignlfies  fortuito  occifcs  ; but  this 
feems  to  be  very  fanciful. 

FO  RTUNATE  Islands,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an 
appellation  which  has  given  the  critics  and  antiquaries 
great  perplexity  ; being  the  name  of  a place  famous  for 
golden  apples  which  grew  there;  or,  as  Varro  lays,  for 
flreep  with  golden  fleeces. 

The  ancients  deferibe  them  as  fituate  without  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  common 
opinion  of  the  moderns  takes  them  for  the  Canary  iflands  ; 
this  is  grounded  principally  on  the  Situation  and  temperature 
of  thofe  iflands,  which  render  the  life  of  cloaihs  there  un- 
lieceffary  ; and  from  the  abundance  of  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  and  other  delicious  fruits  growing  there. 

Ob  Rudbecks  has  found  a very  different  place  for  them. 
That  learned  author,  who  makes  his  native  country,  Sweden, 
the  feene  of  all  that  is  great  and  extraordinary  in  ancient 
tradition  and  fable,  will  have  the  Fortunate  iflands  to  be 
Sweden,  and  the  delicious  fruits,  talked  of  by  the  ancients, 
bis  imagination  fuggefts  were  nothing  but  the  virtue  and 
good  manners  which  anciently  flouri fired  in  that  cold  hy- 
perborean nation. 

FORTUNE,  Tu^-i,  is  a name  unknown  in  the  earlier 
ages  ; and  does  not  occur,  as  a divinity,  either  in  Homer 
or  Hefiod  ; as  not  beinu'  invented  in  their  time. 

In  after-days  it  was  introduced  as  a machine  ; and 
made  to  ferve  diverfe  pnrpofes  in  natural  pliilofophy  and 
theology. 

The  moft  ancient  circntnftance  we  know  concerning 
this  goddefs  is,  that  Bupalus,  a great  ftatuary  and  architect, 
was  the  lirft  who  made  a ftatne  for  her  in  the  city  of 
Smyrna  ; and  that  this  ingenious  artift  thought  fit  to 
reprefent  her  with  the  polar  ftar  upon  her  head,  holding  in 
her  left  hand  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  commonly  called  the 
Cornucopia.  By  the  firft  of  thefe  fymbols  he  is  thought 
to  have  defigned  to  exprefs  the  power  of  this  goddefs  over 
the  world,  and  by  the  fecond  that  {he  was  the  difpenfer  of 
all  goods.  After  him  came  Pindar,  continues  Paufanias, 
who  celebrated  this  divinity  in  his  verfes,  and  gave  her  the 
name  of  Pharopolis,  or  the  prote&refs  of  cities;  fuch  is 
nearly  the  origin  of  the  worfhip  of  Fortune  in  Greece,  a 
modern  divinity  not  known  before  Pindar.  In  after-times 
the  Greeks  erefted  to  her  feveral  temples.  The  inhabitants 
of  Antioch,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Smyrna,  held  her  in  high 
veneration ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  feveral  other  people 
imitated  their  example.  Among  the  encomiums  given  to  this 
goddefs  by  Pindar,  he  made  her  one  of  the  Parcs, and  to  have 
the  greateft  power  of  them  all, whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
fhe  was  confounded  with  thofe  inexorable  goddeffes,  or, 
fpeaking  more  accurately,  with  Deftiny  itfelf,  that  blind 
divinity,  who  diftributed  good  and  evil  at  random  : and 
fuch  was  the  idea  which  the  Greeks  entertained  concerning 
her. 

The  Romans  conceived  of  her  in  a fimilar  manner  ; fince 
their  moft  ancient  Fortune  being  that  which  was  worfhipped 
at  Antium,  and  which  was  confounded  with  the  Lots,  the  ufe 
of  which  was  fo  famous  in  that  city,  it  is  evident  they  did  not  dif- 
tinguiflr  her  from  Deftiny,  or  that  fate  which  the  Geeks  called 
Eimarmenc.  The  Romans,  content  at  firft  with  confulting  the 
Lots  and  Fortune  at  Antium,  adopted  at  lait  this  divinity, 
and  eftabliflied  her  worfhip  in  their  city,  where  fhe  had  after- 
wards a great  number  of  temples.  The  firft  was  erefted  to  her 
by  Servius  Tullius,  and  hence  we  deduce  the  date  of  the  in- 
troduction of  her  worfhip  into  Rome.  This  edifice  was  con- 


fecrated  to  her  under  different  names,  under  which  various 
appellations  (lie  had  appropriate  temples,  a»  we  learn  from 
Livy  and  Plutarch.  A fecond  temple  was  built  by  Ancus 
Martins  to  Fortune,  under  the  title  of  Fortuna  virilis  j and 
fhe  had  likevvife  another  under  the  name  of  Female  fortune  ; 
and  none  but  newly  married  perfons  were  permitted  to  wor- 
fhip her.  It  is  probable,  chat  the  Roman  ladies  were  at  the 
charge  of  building  that  edifice;  accordingly  it  was  reported, 
that  at  the  finifhing  of  it,  the  goddefs  had  uttered  thefe 
words,  Redte  me  matrons  vidiftis,  riteque  dedicaftis.” 
Fulvius  Flaccus  raifed  the  moft  magnificent  temple  of  all 
to  t'uis  goddefs,  under  the  appellation  of  the  “ Equeftrian 
fortune.”  That  which  was  erefted  to  her  by  Q.  Catnlus 
was  dedicated  to  the  “ Fortune  of  the  day,”  Fortunes 
hujv.fce  did.  II  that  which  Nero  confecrated  to  her  was 
not  the  moft  magnificent,  it  was  the  moft  lingular  and 
fplendid,  in  regard  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  formed. 
It  was  entirely  of  one  fort  of  ftone  found  in  Cappadocia, 
eailed  by  Pliny  Phingias,  the  marble  of  which,  befides  its 
remarkable  hardnefs,  was  fo  white  and  glaring,  that  it  is  faid, 
when  the  gates  were  flint  one  faw  in  it  clearly.  This  tem- 
ple was  afterwards  inclofed  within  that  emperor’s  golden 
houfe.  The  fame  goddefs  had  another  in  the  new  ftreet  under 
the  title  of  “ Fortune  with  breads, ” who  was  reprefented 
much  like  Diana  of  E'phefris,  and  Ills,  whofe  head-drefs 
die  wears  upon  fome  figures  which  are  ftill  preferved. 
Domilian  built  another  temple  to  “ Fortune  of  happy  ar- 
rival,” Fortuna  rednei , an  expreffion  which  often  occurs  on 
medals,  as  well  as  that  of  Fortuna  reclux. 

Plutarch,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  Fortune  of  the  Ro- 
mans, accounts  for  the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets, 
who  feenr  to  make  Jupiter  the  author  of  all  the  evils  of 
life.  Mankind,  he  obferves,  before  the  name  of  Fortune 
had  got  into  the  world,  perceiving  a certain  arbitrary 
caufe,  difpofing  of  things  in  an  irrefifuble  manner,  called  it 
God : but  the  fame  caufe  being  often  obferved  to  adt  at 
random,  and  without  any  rule  or  order  at  all,  the  fupreme 
being  came  to  be  diverted  of  the  attribute  ; and  Fortune, 
or  Deftiny,  acknowledged  in  his  ilead. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  unravel  what  the  ancients  meant  by  the 
name  Fortune.  The  Romans  underftood  by  it  a principle 
of  fortuity,  whereby  things  came  to  pafs,  without  being 
neceffitated  thereto  ; but  what  and  whence  tiiat  princi- 
ple is,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  ever  precifely  thought ; 
whence  their  philofophers  are  often  intimating,  that  men 
only  framed  the  phantom  Fortune,  to  hide  their  ignorance  ; 
and  that  they  call  Fortune  whatever  befals  a man  without 
his  knowing  for  what  purpofe.  Hence  Juvenal,  fat.  x.  ver. 
366,  affirms,  they  were  men  who  made  a deity  of  Fortune  : 

“ Nullum  numen  abefl,  fi  fit  prudentia  ; fed  te 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam  cceloque  locamus.” 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Spence  gives  another  reading  of  \hi$ 
paffage  : 

“ Nullum  numen  habes,  fi  fit  prudentia  ; fed  te 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam  cceloque  locamus.” 

This  reading,  he  thinks,  agrees  beft  with  the  context  : 
Juvenal  fays,  ver.  356,  that  the  two  things  we  ihould  pray 
for  are  good  health  and  good  fenfe  ; that  we  might  be  the 
authors  of  our  own  happinefs  if  we  pleafed,  ver.  363.  that 
virtue  is  the  only  way  to  true  happinefs,  ver.  364.  Aat  if  we 
ourfelves  are  prudent,  Fortune  has  no  power  over  us  ; and 
that  in  truth  (he  is  no  goddefs  at  all,  and  has  only  ufurped  a 
feat  in  heaven  from  the  folly  of  mankind,  ver.  366.  Fortune 
was  not  confidered  as  a deity  by  the  old  Romans,  but  was 
made  fo  by  the  devotion  and  folly  of  the  vulgar  j and 
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Mr.  Spence  fays,  that  he  has  feen  an  ancient  gem,  in  which 
(Sybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  is  repreiented  as  turning 
away  her  head  from  Fortune,  in  an  attitude  of  difowning 
and  rejecting  her.  Poly  metis,  p.  150,  154,  &c. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  heathens,  therefore,  for- 
tune, in  reality,  was  only  the  arrival  of  tilings  in  a fudden 
and  unexpected  manner,  without  any  apparent  caufe  or 
rcafon  ; fo  that  the  philofophical  fenfe  of  the  word  coincides 
with  what  is  vulgarly  called  chance. 

But  in  religion  it  had  a farther  force  ; altars  and  temples 
in  great  numbers  wereconfecrated  to  this  fortune,  as  a deity. 
This  intimates  that  the  heathens  had  perfonified,  and  even 
deified,  their  chance;  and  conceived  her  as  a foil  of  goddefs, 
who  difpofed  of  the  fate  of  men  at  her  pleafure.  Hence 
that  invocation  of  Horace,  “ O diva,  gratum  qua:  regis 
Antium,”  in  the  thirty-fifth  ode  of  the  fir  ft  book,  where  he  re- 
commends Auguftus,  then  preparing  for  a vifit  to  Britain, 
to  her  protection.  From  thefe  different  fentiments  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  ancients  at  one  time  took  Fortune  for 
a peremptory  caufe,  bent  upon  doing  good  to  fome,  and 
perfecuting  others;  and  fometimes  for  a blind  inconftant 
canfe,  without  any  view  or  determination  at  all. 

If  then  the  word  Fortune  has  no  certain  idea  in  the  mouth 
of  thofe  who  ereCted  altars  to  her ; much  lefs  can  it  be  af- 
certained  what  it  denotes  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  now  ufe 
the  word  in  their  writings. 

They  who  would  fubftitute  the  name  Providence  in  lieu 
of  that  of  Fortune,  cannot  give  any  tolerable  fenfe  to  half 
the  phrafes  wherein  the  word  occurs. 

Horace  paints  the  goddefs,  preceded  by  neceflity,  hold- 
ing nails  and  wedges  in  her  hands,  with  a cramp-iron, 
and  melted  lead  to  fallen  it ; rarely  accompanied  with 
Fidelity,  unlefs  when  fhe  abandons  a family  ; for  in  that 
cafe  Fidelity  never  fails  to  depart  with  her,  as  well  as 
friends. 

She  is  difrefpeCtfully  fpoken  of  by  mofl  of  the  Roman 
writers,  and  reprefented  as  blind,  inconftant,  unjuft,  and 
delighting  in  mifehief.  Ovid,  ad  Liv.  ver.  52.  ver.  374. 
Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  34.  ver.  26.  lib.  iii.  od.  29.  ver.  51.  Statius, 
Theb.  xii.  ver.  505.  However,  they  had  a good  as  well  as 
a bad  Fortune,  a conftant  and  inconftant  Fortune,  the  latter 
of  which  was  reprefented  with  wings,  and  a wheel  by  her. 
Hor.  lib.  iii.  od.  29.  ver.  56.  We  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  that  worfliip  which  the  Romans  paid  to  bad 
Fortune  ; but  that  they  did  pay  homage  to  her  is  certain, 
fince,  according  to  Cicero  (DcNat.  Deor.  1.  iii  ),  fne  had  an 
altar  on  the  Efquiline  mount.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Antium 
adored  at  the  fame  time  two  fortunes,  called  Fortuna gemina, 
the  twin  fortune  -,  it  is  probable  that  thefe  were  good  and 
bad  fortune.  Martial,  who  alfo  fays  they  were  fillers, 
adds,  that  they  iffued  forth  oracles  upon  the  fea  fhore. 
Suetonius  calls  the  two  fortunes  “ the  Lots  of  Antium,” 
becaufe  it  was  by  the  Lots  they  were  confuited. 

Juvenal  alludes  to  a ilatue  of  Fortune,  which  exhibited 
'her  under  a very  good  character,  as  the  patronefs  of  the 
poor  infants  that  were  expofed  by  their  parents  in  the  ftreets. 
Sat.  vi.  ver.  605. 

The  painters  reprefent  her  in  a woman’s  habit,  with  a 
bandage  before  her  eyes,  to  fhew  that  fhe  a£ts  without 
difeernment ; and  Handing  on  a wheel,  to  exprefs  her 
inftability.  The  Romans,  fays  Ladlantius,  reprefented 
her  with  a qornucopia,  and  the  helm  of  a fltip,  to  fhew 
that  fhe  diftributes  riches,  and.  diredls  the  affairs  of  the 
World.  In  effeft,  it  is  with  fuch  characters,  that  we  fee 
her  reprefented  on  fo  many  medals,  with  the  inferiptions, 
F-ORTVNA  AVG.  FORT VN A REDVX.  FORTVNAE  AVG.  Or 
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before  her  feet,  with  a feeptre  in  one  hand,  and  holding  the 
cornucopia  in  the  other. 

The  Romans,  as  he  have  already  obferved,  had  a virile  as 
well  as  a muliebrian  Fortune  for  the  objects  of  their  adora- 
tion : the  Fortuna  •viri/is  was  honoured  by  the  men,  and  the 
Fortuna  mulleins  by  the  women. 

They  honoured  Fortune  alio  under  a variety  of  other  ap- 
pellations, The  Fortune  worfhipped  at  Antium  was  pro- 
bably of  the  me  ft  exalted  charadter  of  any  among  the 
Romans,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  account  which  Horace 
gives  us  of  the  great  iolemn  proceffions  that  were  made  to 
her.  Hoi. lib.  i.  od.  xxxv.  ver.  22.  But  the  moll  celebrat- 
ed temple  of  Fortune  was  at  Prsenefte.  Statius  fpeaks  of 
feveral  Fortunes  there,  and  calls  them  the  Pranejlina  forores. 
Lib.  i.  Sylv.  iii.  ver.  80. 

On  the  reverfe  of  a medal  of  Commodus,  we  have  a re- 
prefentation  of  Fortune,  under  the  quality,  or  furname  of 
Manens,  i.  e.  fable,  permanent;  holding  a horfe  by  the 
reins.  On  the  Greek  medals  we  meet  with  ArA0H  cr 
KAAH  TYXK,  Good  Fortune.  Conftantine  gave  the  epithet 
anthoufia , i.  e.  fourifhing,  to  the  Fortune  of  his  new  city 
Conftantinople. 

Fortune,  Part  of.  See  Part. 

Fortune  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
Newfoundland;  20  miles  N.W.  of  Placentia  bay . This  ex- 
tenfive  bay  is  interfperfea  with  fmall  ifles,  and  within  it 
are  many  bays,  with  great  depth  of  water. 

Fortune  IJlatul,  or  Good  Fortune  Ifland,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra.  S.  lat.  I°35'-  E.  long. 90°  25'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Eaft-Indian  fea,  near  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ce- 
lebes. N.  lat.  o°  50'.  E.  long.  123°  48'. 

Fortune,  IJlands  of,  two  fmall  iflands  ar.d  rocks, 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  Kerguelen’s  land.  S.  lat.  49°  21k 
F.  long.  68 3 15'. 

Fortu n e-tellers.  Pretenders  to  tell  fortunes,  and  to  any 
crafty  fcience  for  the  difeovery  of  ftolen  goods,  are  pu- 
nifhable  by  imprifonment,  pillory,  and  binding  to  their 
good  behaviour,  and  Brail  be  deemed  vagabonds.  Stat. 
9 Geo.  II.  cap.  5.  fe£l.  4.  Stat.  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  y.  fedl.  2. 
See  Conjuration. 

FORTY  Days.  See  Quadragesima,  and  Lent. 

Forty  days  court.  See  Attachment  of  the  forejl. 

Forty  hours,  prayers  of.  See  Hours. 

Forty fJj illing  Land,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  ap- 
plied in  Scotland  to  a certain  portion  of  arable  land.  But 
the  forty-fhilling  land  of  old  extent  confided  of  eight 
oxgangs,  or  one  hundred  and  four  acres. 

FORULI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  by  Virgil.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  feated 
on  a rock,  and  very  favourable  in  this  refpeft  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  thofe  who  might  at  any  time  engage  in  a 
revolt.  Its  precife  fituation  is  not  afeertained. 

FORUM,  in  Antiquity,  is  ufed  in  divers  acceptations; 
fometimes  for  a place  of  traffic,  anfwcring  to  our  market- 
place; in  which  fenfe  it  has  ufually  fome  adjedlive  added  to 
it,  as  forum  loarium,  market  for  oxen  and  beef;  forum 
fuarium,  for  fwine;  forum  pifearium,  for  iifli  ; forum  pif- 
torum,  for  bread  ; forum  cupedinarum , for  dainties  ; and  o/i- 
torium  forum,  the  herb-market. 

Forum,  again,  is  ufed  for  any  place  where  the  governor 
of  a province  convenes  his  people  to  give  judgment,  accord- 
ing to  courfe  of  law. 

Whence  a man  is  faid  forum  agere,  when  he  keeps  the 
affizes ; forum  indicere,  when  he  appoints  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  kept,  See. 

Forum  was  alfo  a public  Handing  place  in  the  city  of 
3 Rome, 
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Rome,  where  caufes  were  judicially  tried,  and  orations  de- 
livered to  the  people. 

Of  thefe  fora. , called  civilia,  in  cont  radiftindlion  to  thofe 
of  tire  firft  kind  above-mentioned,  which  were  denominated 
'vena  It  a,  there  were  fevera!  ; at  firft  only  three,  viz.  Ro- 
man urn,  Julianum,  and  Auguftum ; but  that  number  was  after- 
wards increafed  to  fix,  by  the  addition  of  the  Tranfitorium, 
called  alfo  Palladium ; the  Trojanum,  and  Saluftii  forum. 

The  firft,  and  moil  eminent  of  thefe,  was  the  forum 
Romanian,  called  alio  forum  vetus  ; and  abfolutely,  forum , 
or  the  forum.  In  the  time  of  Romulus  this  was  only  a 
large  open  lpace  without  buildings  or  any  other  ornament. 
Tullus  Hoftilius  firft  inclofed  it;  the  elder  Tarquin  adorned 
it  with  porticos  ; and  fucceeding  kings,  confuls,  and  ma- 
gittrates,  rendered  it  at  length  one  of  the  nobleft  places  in 
the  world.  It  was  called  “ Forum  Romanum,”  or  limply 
“ Forum,”  by  way  of  eminence,  on  account  of  its  antiquity 
in  companion  of  tiie  other  fora,  and  of  its  moft  general  ufe 
in  public  affairs.  Martial  and  Statius,  for  the  lame  reafon, 
give  it  the  name  of  “ Forum  Latium  Ovid  the  lame, 
and  of  “ Forum  Magnum  and  Herodian  calls  it  tw 

awaits*  xyocxv,  the  old  torum.  The  Comitium,  ufed  iome- 
times  for  holding  the  comitia  (which  lee),  was  a part  of 
this  forum,  in  which  flood  the  rofra  (which  fee),  a fort 
of  pulpit,  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  ftiips  taken  in  a fea- 
fight  from  the  inhabitants  of  Antium.  In  this  the  cauies 
were  pleaded,  the  orations  made,  and  the  panegyrics  fpoken 
by  perfons  at  the  death  of  their  friends  or  relations.  Near 
this  was  the  “ Puteal.”  Of  this  place  critics  have  given 
different  accounts;  but  the  opinion  of  M.  Dacier  teems  to 
be  the  moft  probable  ; who  fays,  that  the  Romans,  when- 
ever the  thunder  fell  upon  a place  without  a roof,  took 
care,  from  fuperftitious  motives,  to  have  a fort  of  cover 
built  over  it,  which  they  called  “ Puteal.”  This  had  the 
name  of  “ Puteal  Libonus,”  and  “Scribonium  Puteal,”  be- 
caufe  Scribonius  Libo  eredted  it  by  order  of  the  fenate. 
The  pnetor’s  tribunal,  which  flood  very  near  it,  is  often 
denoted  by  the  fame  expreffion. 

The  “ Julian  forum,”  called  alfo  “ Coefar’s,”  was  built  by 
Julius  Caffar  with  the  fpoils  taken  in  the  Gallic  war.  Its 
area  alone,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  coll  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  fefterces  ; and  Dio  affirms,  that  it  much  exceeded  the 
Roman  forum. 

“ Augullus’s  forum”  was  built  by  Auguftus  Cxfar, 
and  was  reckoned  by  Piiny  among  the  wonders  of  the  city. 
The  moft  remarkable  curiofity  it  prefented  was  the  ftatues 
in  the  two  porticos  on  each  fide  of  the  main  building.  In 
one  were  all  the  Latin  kings,  beginning  with  vEneas  ; in 
the  other,  all  the  kings  of  Rome,  beginning  with  Romu- 
lus ; moft  of  the  eminent  perfons  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  Auguftus  himfelf  among  the  reft ; with  an  infeription 
upon  the  pedeftal  of  every  ftatue,  exprefiing  the  chief 
adlions  and  exploits  of  the  perfon  it  reprefented.  This 
forum  was  reftored  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

“ Nerva’s  forum”  was  begun  by  Domitian,  but  finifhed 
and  named  by  the  emperor  Nerva.  In  this  forum  Alexan- 
der Severus  fet  up  the  ftatues  ot  all  the  emperors  that  had 
been  deified,  in  imitation  of  what  Auguftus  had  done  in 
his  forum.  This  forum  was  called  “ Tranfitorium,”  be- 
caufe  it  lay  very  convenient  for  a paffage  to  the  others  ; 
and  “ Palladium,”  from  a ftatue  of  Minerva  which  was  let 
up  in  it.  Scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  this  forum,  ex- 
cept an  old  decayed  arch,  which  the  people,  by  a ftrange 
corruption,  inftead  of  Nerva’s  aich,  call  Noah’s  ark. 

“ Trajan’s  forum”  was  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan  with 
the  produce  of  the  fpoils  which  he  had  taken  in  his  wars. 
The  porticos  round  this  forum  were  exceedingly  beau- 


tiful and  magnificent,  covered  with  brafs,  and  fupported 
by  pillars  of  more  than  ordinary  fize,  and  exquifite  work- 
man (hip. 

The  forum  of  Conftantinople  waseredled  by  Conftantine, 
when  he  eftablifhed  this  city  on  the  commanding  eminence 
of  the  fecond  hill,  where  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  during  the 
fiege  and  conqueft  of  Byzantium.  This  edifice  was  of  a 
circular,  or  rather  elliptical  form:  the  two  oppofite  entrances 
formed  triumphal  arches  ;-  the  porticos,  which  inclofed  it 
on  every  fide,  were  filled  with  ftatues  ; and  the  centre  of 
the  forum  was  occupied  by  a lofty  column,  of  which  a mu- 
tilated fragment  is  now  degraded  by  the  appellation  of  the 
“ burnt  pillar.”  This  column  was  erected  on  a pedeftal  of 
white  marble,  twenty  feet  high  ; and  was  compofed  of  ten 
pieces  of  porphyry,  each  of  which  meafured  about  io  feet 
in  height,  and  about  33  in  circumference.  On  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  pillar,  above  120  feet  from  the  ground,  ftood  the 
coloffal  ftatue  of  Apollo,  which  was  of  bronze,  and  had 
been  trarffported  hither  from  Athens  or  from  a town  of 
Phrygia;  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias.  The 
artift  had  reprelented  the  god  of  day,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
wards interpreted,  the  emperor  Conftantine  himfelf,  with 
a feeptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  globe  ot  the  world  in  his 
left,  and  a crown  of  rays  glittering  on  his  head.  This,  ftatue 
was  thrown  down  under  the  reign  of  Alexis  Comnenus. 

Forum  is  alfo  ufed  among  Cafuifts,  tkc.  for  jurifdidlion. 
Thus  they  fay  in  foro  legis , or  the  outer  forum,  i.e.  in  the 
eye  of  the  laws,  or  the  common  courfe  of  juftice  : in  foro 
conjcientia,  or  the  inner  forum,  i.  e.  in  the  eye  of  God,  or 
man’s  own  confcience. 

There  are  a great  many  things  not  condemned  in  foro 
legis,  which  yet  are  criminal  in  foro  confcientia. 

Forum  Adrian i,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Voorhourg,  a 
place  in  Infula  Batavorum,  S.E.  of  Lugdunum  Eatavorum  ; 
where  Adrian  eftablifhed  a kind  of  mart  for  the  purpofe 

of  carrying  on  his  negociations  with  Great  Britain. 

Alieni,  a town  of  Gallia  Cifpadana,  inhabited  by  the 

Lingones  ; now  Ferrara. —Appii,  a town  of  Italy,  in 

Latium,  on  the  Appian  way,  at  the  43d  milc-ftone  from 
Rome  ; built  by  Appius,  who  formed  the  way  denominated 

from  him.  See  Fossa  Nuova. Aure/ii,  a town  of  Italy, 

in  Etruria,  between  jCentumcellae  and  Cofa ; long  fince 

utterly  deftroyed. Ceramorum,  a confiderable  town  of 

Alia,  and  the  Iaft  of  Myfia,  J2  parafangs  from  Peltie. 

Calvifii,  Calvifano,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Gallia  Cifalpina,  in 

the  canton  of  the  Cenomanes. Caffii,  S.  Maria  Forcajf , 

a town  of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  between  Tarquinii  to  the  welt, 

and  Falarii  to  the  eaft. Claudii,  Oriolo,  a maritime  town 

of  Italy,  in  Etruria,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Carara. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Gaul,  in  the  province  of  the  Alps,  the  capital  of 
the  Centrones. Cornelii,  Imola,  a town  of  Gallia  Cif- 
padana, W.  of  Ravenna,  and  S.E.  of  Bologna. Decii , a 

town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines  ; fuppofed  to 

be  at  or  near  Fttrano. Diuguntorum,  or  Jutuntorum , 

Crema,  a town  of  Infubria  (Ptol.),  in  Gallia  Tianfpadana, 

S of  Bergomum. Egurrorum,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 

Tarragonnenlis,  feated  on  the  Silus,  in  the  country  of  the 
Afturi,  W.  of  Afturica;  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Medina 

de  Rio  Seco. Flaminii,  a town  of  Italy,  S.W.  of  Nu- 

ceria.-— — Fulvii,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Liguria,  feated  on  the 
Padus,  N.W.  of  Dertona;  fuppofed  to  be  Valence,  in  the 

duchy  of  Milan. Gallorum,  Cafel-Franco,  a Imall  town 

of  Gallia  Cifalpina,  S.E.  of  Mutina. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Tarragonnenfis,  and  country  of  theVafcones, 

N.W.  of  Otca. Julii,  Frejus,  a town  fituated  on  the 

coaft  of  Gallia  Narb-mnenfis,  W.  of  the  ifland  of  Lero. 

See  Frejus. Lebuorum , or  Libicorum,  a town  of  Italy* 
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in  Gallia  Cifalpina  ; fuppofed  to  be  Bor  go  LiivUtar4,  in 

the  duchy  of  Milan. Lepidi , Regio,  a town  of  Italy,  in 

Gallia  Cifalpina. Licinii,  Pieve  d’ Incino,  a town  of  Italy, 

in  Gallia  Tranfpadana,  in  the  canton  of  the  Orobii. 

Limicortim,  Ponte  de  Lima,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country 

of  the  Callaici  Braccarii,  licuated  on  the  Limia Liv'd, 

Forli,  a town  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Gallia  Cifpadana.— — 
Narbafonnn,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cal- 
laici, towards  the  confines  of  Lufitania,  S.E.  of  Aquce 

Flaviae. Neronis,  Forcalquier,  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 

bonnenfis,  N.E.  of  Catuiaca. Novum , F amove,  a town 

of  Galha  Cifpadana,  towards  the  fouth,  near  the  Tams. 
■ — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Samnium,  N.E.  of  Bene- 
ventum,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  from  it.  Its  ruins  appear 
near  Paduli.  —Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines  ; the  fame,  according  to  the  abbe  Chauppy,  with 

Forum  Deed. Popild,  a town  of  Gallia  Cifalpina,  S.E, 

.of  Forum  Liv'd. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Lucania,  S.E. 

of  Vulci. Segujianorum,  a town  of  Gallia  Celtica;  now 

Feuris  en  Forez. Semprond,  Fojfombrone,  (which  fee,) 

a town  of  Italy,  in  Ombria,  upon  the  Metaurus,  S.E.  of 

Urbinum  Metuarenfe. Statielliorum,  Villa  de  Fo,  a town 

of  Italy,  in  Liguria. Tiberii,  Keyferjlulh , Germ,  de- 

noting the  throne  of  Casfar,  a town  of  Gallia  Celtica,  be- 
longing to  the  Helvetians,  fituated  on  the  Rhine,  not  far 

from  the  frontier  of  the  Rhsetii  and  Vindelicii. Truen- 

tinorum,  a town  of  Gallia  Cifalpina,  in  Emilia. Vibii, 

a town  of  Gallia  Cifalpina,  in  the  country  of  the  Tau- 

rini. Voconii,  Ic  Canef,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonnenfis, 

22  miles  W.  of  Forum  .T alii.  When  the  ienate  of  Rome 
was  delivered  from  the  horror  of  proferiptions,  it  caufed  to 
be  eredled  in  this  place  a temple  to  Clemency,  in  which 
they  fet  up  the  ftatue  of  this  virtue,  together  with  that  of 

Caefar,  to  whom  fne  prefented  her  hand. Vidcani , Sol - 

fatara,  a place  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  near  Puzzuoli. 
Pliny  calls  it  the  the  Campi  Phlegrsei 

FORW A RD,  a word  of  command,  ufed  in  our  Military 
Tatties,  when  it  is  intended  that  fedlions,  platoons,orbattalions, 
&c.  fhould  advance  in  that  direction  to  which  they  are  at  the 
time  fronted.  Forwavd-wheeling  is  likewife  ufed  in  contra- 
diftin&ion  to  backward-wheeling,  as  explained  under  the 
heads  of  Evolution  and  Tactics.  The  former  caufes  the 
wheeling  body  to  be  thrown  in  advance  of  its  former  pofi- 
tion  ; the  latter  places  it  behind  the  line  it  had  occupied. 
The  many  inconveniences  attendant  on  wheeling  forward 
have  occafioned  that  mode  to  be  lefs  ufed  than  formerly  ; 
wheeling  backwards  being  found  to  anfwer  far  better  in  all 
cafes  where  there  may  be  fufficient  fpace  towards  the  rear  to 
admit  of  the  feveral  feclions,  platoons,  &c.  being  thrown 
back.  No  larger  body  than  a grand  diviiion,  which  we 
fuppofe  to  contain  nearly  200  men,  ought  ever  to  wheel 
forward  ; nor  more  than  a fingle  company,  rated  at  ieo 
men,  to  wheel  backward. 

FORZA  de  Agro,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  valley  of  Demona;  20  miles  S.  of  Mefiina. 

Forza,  Si.  Leonardo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Abruzzo 
Citra  ; 6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Valva. 

FOS  di  Novo,  a town  of  Etruria,  and  capital  of  a mar- 
quifate,  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Sarzana. 

FOSCAGNO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  county  of  Bor- 
jnio  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Bormio. 

FOSCARINI,  Mighakl,  in  Biography,  a noble  Ve- 
netian, born  in  1728,  was  employed  by  his  government  to 
continue  the  hiflory  of  Venice  by  Nani.  His  part  of  the 
work  forms  the  tenth  volume  of  the  “ Collection  of  Hifto- 
rians  of  Venice.”  It  is  in  4to.,  and  was  publifhed  in  the  year 
>718.  He  died  in  1692,  leaving  likewife  behind  him  two 
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novels,  which  are  printed  among  thofe  of  the  Academy  of 
Incogniti. 

FOSENO,in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea, 
near  the  coaft  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  6o:  45'. 

FOSEY,  a town  of  Bengal;  20  miles  S. S.E.  of  Mali* 
mudpour. 

FO-SHAN,  orFo-CHAN,  a village  of  China,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  is  not  inclofed  by  walls,  and  has  not  a particular 
governor,  although  it  carries  on  a great  trade,  and  contains 
more  houfes  and  inhabitants  than  even  Canton  itfelf.  This 
village,  which  is  cliftant  four  leagues  from  Canton,  is  reckoned 
to  be  three  leagues  in  circumference,  and  to  contain  a million 
of  inhabitants,  who  are  occupied  in  various  manufactories, 

FOSS,  or  Foss'  , a river  of  England,  which  runs  into 
the  Oufe,  near  York. 

Fos?  Navigation,  is  the  parliamentary  name  of  an  inland 
navigation,  purfning  the  courfe  of  the  Fofs  river  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yonhire,  from  the  Oufe  river  at  York 
citr,  to  a place  called  Stillington  Mile.  See  Canal. 

Foss,  or  Foffe,  in  Fenijlcalion,  a French  word,  literally 
meaning  a ditch,  adopted  in  our  language,  and  efpeeially 
applied  to  the  ditch  or  moat  furrounding  fortified  places,  or 
made  in  the  front  of  entrenchments,  &c.  for  the  purpofe  of 
preventing  furprize,  and  of  protracting  the  defence  made 
by'  the  garrifon.  Under  the  head  of  Construction,  Mi- 
litary, tire  proper  dimenfions  and  form  of  that  excavation 
which  furnifhes  foil  for  the  formation  of  the  ramparts,  and 
which  becomes  the  foffe,  will  be  found  exemplified  accord- 
ing to  the  fyftems  adopted  by  the  moil  eminent  engineers  ; 
it  would  therefore  be  ftiperfluous  to  repeat  in  this  place  all 
that  interefting  detail  which  under  the  tide  referred  to 
may'- be  feet),  not  only  abftraftedly,  but  according  tothe  feve- 
ral relations  the  foffe  bearsto  the feveral  members  of  thefortin- 
cation.  Here  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  a few  remarks  relat- 
ing to  the  advantages  attendant  upon  dry  and  upon  wet  ditches. 

Wherever  the  opportunity  my  offer,  it  fhould  be  made 
a rule  to  conftrudt  the  ditch  fo  that  it  could  be  filled  with 
water  at  pleafure.  For-  this  purpofe,  ample  fluices  ought 
to  be  laid,  (hutting  with  gates  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but 
effectually  fecured  from  the  enemy;  who  might  otherwife 
choak  the  channels,  and  prevent,  the  gates  from  opening  ; or, 
if  it  fhould  better  fuit  their  purpofe,  might  open  the  gates, 
fo  as  to  allow  the  water  to  retire  with  an  ebbing  tide,  &c. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  that  part  of  the 
ditch  lying  between  the  curtain  and  the  raveline  in  its  front, 
may' be  occupied.  If  there  be  a tenaille,  and  that  it  be  in- 
tended to  keep  that  fpace  dry,  fo  as  to  allow  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  proceeding  from  the  principal,  or  body  of 
the  place,  to  the  tenaille,  and  from  that  to  the  raveline,  or 
vice  verfd,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  throw  up  embankments 
in  the  form  of  demi-caponnieres,  from  that  part  of  the  re- 
vetement  under  the  orillon,  to  the  interior  line  of  the  ram- 
part ; thus  cutting  off  the  flow  of  water,  and  confining  it 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  feveral  baftions, 
and  under  the  ravelines,  &c.  into  all  which  it  fhould  flow 
through  proper  arched  channels. 

The  embankment  above-mentioned  is  called  a latardeau, 
and  is  ufually  furniflied  with  a row  of  very  flout  palifades, 
which  being  below  the  ordinary  level  of  thofe  fhots  direft- 
ed  at  the  flanks  of  the  baftions,  commonly  efcape  injury 
until  the  enemy  may  be  able  to  make  a lodgment  on  the 
creft  of  the  glacis.  Of  courfe,  under  proper  piecautions, 
the  batardeau  proves  an  efficient  means  of  preventing  any 
coupde  main  in  that  quarter  from  fucceeding. 

In  order  to  ftrengthen  the  defences  ftill  more,  it  is  com- 
mon to  frnk  channels  called  eunettes,  or  cuvettes,  in  the  cen- 
tres of  the  ditches,  parallel  with  the  faces  of  the  baftions. 
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*1  hefe  fliGfild  be  From  14  to  16  feet  wide,  and  about  nine  or 
lo  feet  deep;  the  fides  being  lined  with  inafonry  : the  cu- 
uette  is  ordinarily  kept  full  of  water,  and  proves  an  admir- 
able preferve  for  large  quantities  of  fifties  ; which  being  un- 
der the  notice  of  various  centinels,  are  not  fubjedl  to  be 
poached.  The  cunette  is  likewife  a great  check  upon 
thofe  who  may  be  dilpofed  to  defert,  and  ferves  as  a formi- 
dable impediment  to  the  fmuggling  of  foirits,  &c.  into  the 
body  of  the  fortrefs. 

It  mlift  be  obvious  that  a wet  ditch  mull  prefent  nume- 
rous obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  befiegers,  who  cannot  al- 
ways command  the  means  of  palling  a foffe  from  30  to  50 
yards  broad,  perhaps  from  12  to  24  feet  deep,  and  having 
a cunette  funk  along  its  centre  ; even  though  they  Ihould 
have  breached  the  flanked  angles  of  a baftion,  and  made  a 
lodgment  in  the  covert -way.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  communication  between  the 
body  of  the  place  and  the  outworks  during  a liege,  when 
the  b:idges  are  ordinarily  much  damaged,  and  perhaps  ren- 
dered unferviceable,  is  a great  drawback  on  this  kind  of  de- 
fence. 1 he  ernbarralfmcnts  to  which  fuch  a circutnftance  as 
the  want  of  a competent  bridge  may  give  birth,  mull  be 
too  obvious  to  require  any  detail.  A dry  ditch  affords  con- 
fiderabls  convenience  to  the  garrifon,  not  6nfy  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  communication,  hut  it  enables  large  bodies  of 
men  to  pafs  freely,  and  with  far  lefs  expofure  than  on  a 
bridge,  to  and  fro  ; fo  that  a fally  may  ufually  be  made  with 
prompt nefs  and  fecrecy.  Should  the  enemy  pofl'eis  them- 
lelvcs  of  a raveline,  the  defenders  may  efcape  into  the  ditch 
by  means  of  fmall  efcaliers  of  mafonry,  commonly  called 
fas  de foures,  and  take  (helter  in  the  tenaille,  if  there  be 
one  ; otherwife  they  may  retire  into  the  flanks  of  the  ballions 
by  means  of  efcaliers  concealed  behind  the  orillons.  In  a 
wet  ditch  no  additional  works  can  be  conftrudled  ; whereas, 
in  a dry  one,  fuch  retrenchments,  or  even  redoubts,  may  be 
raifed,  as  may  not  only  give  the  enemy  confiderable  trouble, 
but  eventually  ferve  to  diflodge  him,  or  to  render  what 
would  otherwife  have  proved  important  acquifitions,  perfeft- 
ly  ufelefs  and  unavailing. 

But  in  fome  fltuations  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  a foffe  of 
proper  depth  free  from  water  ; while  in  others,  whether 
owing  to  the  loofenefs  of  foil,  or  to  the  elevation  of  the 
works  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country,  it  is  equally 
fo  to  obtain  any  adequate  depth  of  water.  Befides,  in  fuch 
elevated  fltuations,  it  may  often  he  in  the  power  of  the  ene- 
my to  drain  off  the  water.  Where  a very  ample  body  of  water 
can  be  retained  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country,  and 
the  furrounding  plain  contiguous  to  the  defences  may 
lie  very  low,  it  may  be  fometimes  pradlioable  to  let  off  the 
water  fnddenly,  thereby  to  form  a morals,  fuch  as  mull  give 
the  befiegers  infinite  trouble. 

Foss,  Advance.  See  Advance. 

Foss,  Van.  See  Van. 

Foss-way,  is  one  of  thofe  celebrated  great  roads, 
that  traverfed  this  ifland  at  a very  early  period  of  its  hiftory, 
velligeS  of  which  are  traceable  in  various  diitridls  ; while,  in 
others,  they  have  been  obliterated  by  the  progrefs  of  culti- 
vation, or  the  direction  of  the  lines  coalefcing  with  the 
prefent  turnpike  roads.  It  has  been  generally  admitted  by 
antiquarian  topographers,  that  four  principal  ways,  or 
ftreets,  as  they  have  been  ufually  termed,  extended  from 
feveral  points  of  the  compafs,  and,  palling  through  the  in- 
terior, formed  lines  of  communication  with  the  oppolite 
coafts.  But  the  accounts  given  of  them  are  fo  obfeure  and 
contradictory,  as  to  form  a very  inadequate  clue  for  pur- 
fuing  their  courfe  with  defired  exa&nefs ; while  the  de- 
ftru&ive  hand  of  time,  and  the  labours  of  hulbandry,  by 
Vol.  XV. 


daily  diminiffiing  their  remains,  render  the  talk  of  afeer- 
taining  the  bearing  progreffively  more  difficult.  The  four 
great  roads  were  the  Hermine  or  Ermine  ftreetj  the.  Ick- 
nild  or  Ricknild  ftreet,  the  Watling  llreet,  and  the  Fofs- 
way.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  two  other  great  roads,  but 
of  iefs  extent,  viz.  the  Via  Devana  and  the  Julia  Strata; 
with  numerous  crofs  and  conneftive  communications,  de- 
nominated vicinal  ways,  which  were  the  means  of  intercourfo 
between  the  feveral  flations ; the  names  and  dillances  be- 
tween which  farmed  the  fubjecl  of  the  curious  topographical 
work,  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

As  to  whom  theie  early  great  national  improvements  are 
attributable,  no  doubt  can  be  fairly  entertained  : for, 
though  Ranulphus  Higden,  in  his  Polychronicon,  al'eribes 
them  to  Molmutius,  a Britiffi  king;  and  a manufeript,  en- 
titled Eulogium,  preferved  in  the  Cotton  collection,  ad- 
duces them  as  the  work  of  Belinus,  the  fon  of  Molmutius ; 
antf  thefe  opinions  have  been  adopted,  without  examina- 
tion ; yet  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  labours  and  im- 
provements of  the  Romans,  while  in  poffeffion  of  Britain, 
and  the  internal  evidence  arifing  from  the  conltruftion  of  the 
roads,  they  are  decidedly  referable  to  that  ingenious  peopie. 
It  is  well  afeertnined,  that  the  Roman  method  of  forming 
roads  was  to  lay  the  foundations  deep,  and  to  ufe  fuch 
durable  materials  that  they  became  perfe&ly  folid  buildings, 
and  fo  compaft  that  they  could  not  have  been  more  firm  if 
vaulted  and  arched.  A fedlion  made  of  a portion  of  the 
Fofs-way,  for  the  purpofe  of  difeovering  the  mode  of  con- 
ftrudlion,  and  the  kind  of  materials  ufed  in  thefe  roads,, 
afforded  the  following  refult : Stones,  clunch,  hard  gravel, 
indurated  clay,  and  various  other  kinds  of  earth,  in  layers, 
like  the  ftrata  obfervable  in  mines  ; a layer  of  clay  was 
fuccecded  by  a fubftance  of  a binding  quality,  then  a layer 
of  flat  ffones,  next  chalk,  over  which  was  laid  rough  gravel, 
till  the  road  was  raifed  from  fix  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
the  top  crowned  or  coped  with  a ridge,  gently  riling  from 
the  fides  to  the  centre,  that  the  rains  falling  upon  it  might 
run  off,  left  by  foaking  in  they  might  fof:e-n  the  cementing- 
bodies,  and  injure  the  work.  Similar  fubltances  and  plans 
of  conllrudlion  have  been  apparent  in  the  other  great  roads, 
in  places  where  they  have  been  broken  up,  to  take  the  ma- 
terials for  repairing  adjacent  highways. 

Thefe  mull  have  been  arduous  and  expenfive  under- 
takings, at  a time  when  the  country  was  in  fuch  an  un- 
improved Hate,  that  the  very  attempt  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication  was  a ftriking  proof  of  their  ex- 
illence  and  inconvenience.  But  the  Romans,  as  lords  of 
the  countries  they  conquered,  poffeffed  the  wealth  of  labour 
to  a vail  extent : they  had  the  command  of  the  natives, 
their  carriages  and  cattle ; while  the  foldiers  alfo,  when 
unoccupied  ill  military  expeditions,  were  conllantly  em- 
ployed in  works  of  public  utility.  If,  therefore,  the  re- 
quiiite  materials  lay  at  a confiderable  dillance,  they  had 
the  means  of  procuring  and  tranfporting  them  to  the  defired 
places  : and  luch  was  the  enterprilihg  and  decided  character 
of  that  people,  they  would  have  whatever  conftrudtive  ma- 
terials they  might  choofe,  that  their  works,  as  bridges, 
roads,  aquedudls,  fortifications,  &c.  Ihould  be  grand  and 
magnificent  like  themfelves. 

Refpedling  the  bearing  of  thefe  roads,  much  has  been 
advanced  by  hiilorical  and  topographical  writers  ; and  it  flill 
forms  an  interefting  fubjeft  of  antiquarian  refearch.  A 
manufeript,  marked  Nero  D I,  among  other  additamenta 
at  the  end  of  Matthew  Paris’s  works,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
contains  a rude  draught  and  deferiptiorv  of  thefe  roads, 
which,  from  recent  difeoveries,  and  attempts  to  afeertain 
their  refpe&ive  lines  and  bearings,  appeal’s  tolerably 
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correal.  In  this  plan,  the  Hetmine  or  Ermine  ftreet  is  re- 
prefepted  as  proceeding  from  the  fouthernmoft  part  of  the 
iflasd,  diredlly  north  ;■  the  Icknild  or  Ricknild  ftreet,  in  a 
line  from  eaft  to  weft  ; the  Watling  ftreet,  from  Dover  to 
Chefter  ; and  the  Fofs-way,  from  Totnefs  in  Devonflrire  to 
Caithnefs  in  the  north-eaft  of  Scotland.  But  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Romans  ever  penetrated  further  north  than 
"the  fouthern  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  it  is  more  probable  that 
this,  like  the  Hermine  ftreet,  terminated  at  the  Linea  valli, 
or  Roman  wall.  The  fouthern  end  perhaps  might  have 
been  at  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  Ifca  Danmoniorum  of  the 
Itinerary,  and  the  ftation  where  the  legio  feeunda  of  the 
Roman  army  was  quartered,  while  their  operations  were 
confined  to  Britannia  Prima.  Of  the  track  the  Fofs-way 
made  through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet  few 
veftiges  have  been  dilcovered.  It  has  been  traced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath,  the  Aqua?  Solis  of  Antoninus,  where  it 
was  met  by  another  road,  which,  coming  weftward  from 
the  Severn,  formed  a continuation  of  the  Julia  Strata. 
Entering  Wiltlhire,  the  Fofs  paffes  North  Wraxal  to  Shire- 
ftone,  and  leaving  Tetbury  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
eaft,  enters  Gloucefterlhire,  near  the  village  of  Kemble, 
proceeding  to  the  ftation  of  Durocornovio,  the  prefent  town 
of  Cirencefter ; where  it  is  travelled  by  another  Roman 
road  coming  from  the  fouth-eaft,  on  which  are  the  ftations 
defcribed  in  the  fourth  Iter;  and  which  is  fti.U  recorded  by 
the  names  of  feveral  places  on  the  line  retaining  the  Britifh 
name  of  Sam,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Jlratum,  viz.  North 
and  South  Sharncote,  Sharnton,  Sarney,  &e.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Fofs  from  Cirencefter  is  through  Northleach, 
Slaughter,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Moreton-in-Marlh,  and 
Lemington,  where  it  receives  a vicinal,  or  crofs  road,  lead- 
ing, according  to  Dr.  Plot,  from  Woodftock  in  Oxford- 
fliire.  Leaving  Lemington,  and  pafiing  Stratton-in-the- 
Fofs  to  Whitchurch,  it  enters  Warwickfhire  at  Stretton- 
fuper-Fofs.  Along  this  part  of  the  line  it  is  very  confpi- 
cuous,  running  through  an  ifolated  part  of  Worcefterlhire, 
crofting  the  river  Stour  at  Hawford ; and  a little  to  the 
weft  of  Compton,  Combrook,  and  Lighthorn,  it  leads  to 
a large  Roman  encampment  at  Chefterton,  near  which  it 
takes  a direftion  over  the  river  Learn,  on  the  eaft  of  Ho- 
ningham,  to  Upper  Stretton  ; whence  it  is  very  vifible  over 
Dunfmore  heath,  in  its  courfe  to  Britford-upon-the-Avon  ; 
and  going  by  the  village  of  Brinklow,  through  Stretton- 
under-Fofs,  where  it  appears  like  an  open  ditch,  the  ma- 
terials having  been  taken  away  for  repairing  fome  adjacent 
road  ; and  leaving  Monk’s  Kirby  on  the  eaft,  it  bids  adieu 
to  this  county  at  Highcrofs,  interfering  the  Watling  ftreet 
at  nearly  right  angles,  at  which  jundlion  was  the  ftation 
Bennonae.  Through  Leicefterfhire  it  fhapes  its  courfe  al- 
moft  parallel  with  the  river  Soar  near  Sharnford,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  road,  as  did  the  places  previoufly 
mentioned  in  Gloucefterlhire,  and  appears  very  confpicuous 
in  Greenlane,  over  the  inclofures  to  Narborough  ; it  then 
coalefces  with  the  prefent  turnpike,  and  continues  with  it 
till  within  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  Leicefter,  and 
crofting  a branch  of  the  Soar  at  Langham  bridge,  it  enters 
by  the  weft  gate  of  the  town,  the  ancient  ftation  Ratce  of 
the  Itinerary.  Leaving  the  county  town,  and  going 
through  Thurmafton,  it  paffes  by  a large  oblong  tumulus 
at  Shipley  hill  to  Syfton,  and  beyond  Ratcliff  proceeds 
over  Thrufiington  Wolds,  which  Higden  termed  the 
Waftes,  keeping  near  the  verge  of  the  diftridt  formerly 
called  Churn  wood,  to  Soxhill,  where  are  another  large 
tumulus,  and  the  remains  of  an  entrenched  camp. 
Here  it  is  vifible  as  a high  ridge,  which  in  many 
places  is  paved,  or  pitched  with  pebbles  and  other 
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ftones,  and  is  interfered  by  a vicinal  road,  that  eo.lne'As'ft 
with  the  Hermine-ftreet.  Hence  it  proceeds  to  the 
ftation  Verriometum,  near  Willoughby  in  Nottinghamfiiire  ; 
through  this  county  it  proceeds  in  a northerly  direftiou 
over  the  W olds,  whence  deviating  a little  to  the  north-eaft 
it  enters  Bridgeford,  the  ftation  Marduntim  of  the  fixth 
and  eighth  iters  ; beyond  which  it  is  traceable  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  prefent  turnpike,  in  the  inclofures  called  Eaft- 
Bridgeford  fields.  Horfiey,  in  his  Britannia  Romana,  having 
fixed  the  ftation  Ad  Pontem,  near  Southwell,  carries  tho 
Fofs  through  that  town.  But  the  feite  of  this  ftation  was 
more  probably  at  or  near  Newark,  by  which,  according  to 
exifting  records,  refpedling  alterations  allowed  to  be  made  in 
the  road,  called  in  the  charters,  Via  regia,  the  Fofs  evidently 
paffed.  North  of  the  town  it  is  vifible,  proceeding  to 
North  Collingham,  where  Gale  and  Stukeley  fix  the  ftation 
Crocolana,  and  Horfiey  at  Brough  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Between  this  and  Lindum,  Lincoln,  it  is  very  confpicuous  ; 
at  which  city,  by  fome  authors,  the  Fols  is  fuppofed  to 
terminate.  But  Dr.  Bennet,  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lemon,  who  in  the  years  1778  and  9,  travelled  in 
quell  of  the  direction  of  the  Fofs,  from  its  commencement 
in  Devon  (hire,  obferve  that  it  extends  in  a north-eafterly 
diredtion  from  that  ancient  city  by  Burgh,  on  the  fmall  rives? 
Bain,  to  Ludford,  where  they  fuppofe  was  the  ftation 
Bannovallum.  But  this  has  every  appearance  of  being 
only  a vicinal  way,  and  the  road  in  queltion  more  probably 
continued  northerly  on  the  line  which  they  confider  forms 
part  of  the  Hermine-ftreet ; an  error  which  will  be  noticed; 
in  the  defeription  of  that  road.  In  this  point  of  bear- 
ing it  proceeds  to  the  ftation  Ad  Abum  at  Wintringham, 
where  by  a ferry  it  croffes  the  Humber.  On  this  part  of 
the  line,  which  is  ftraight,  the  road  is,  in  many  places, 
particularly  through  the  Woodlands,  paved  with  (iat-ilones, 
fet  edge-wife  in  a ftrong  cement,  and  confiderably  raffed; 
but  over  the  heath  it  is  formed  of  the  ufual  flrata.  By  the 
ferry  of  Ad  Abum  its  progrefs  was  to  the  ftation  Delgovitia, 
at  Wigton,  whence  it  went  to  Eboracum,  York.  What 
was  its  exadl  direction,  or  how  far  beyond  this  ftation  it 
extended  north,  the  refearches  of  antiquaries  have  not  been 
able  to  afeertain.  It  is  probable,  that  the  termination, 
was  at  the  Piets  wall  ; but  equally  improbable  that  it  ever 
communicated  with  the  ftiore  of  Caithnefs. 

See  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ; Leland’s 
Itinerary  ; Stukeley’s  Itinerarium  Curiefum  ; Horfley’a 
Britannia  ; and  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 

FOSSA,  in  Anatomy , a technical  word;  denoting  fuper- 
ficial  cavities  in  the  bones  or  other  parts. 

Fossa,  in  our  Ancient  Cufloms , was  a ditch  full  of  water, 
where  women  committing  felony  were  drowned  ; as  men 
were  hanged.  “ Nam  et  ipfi  in  omnibus  tenementis  fuis 
omnem  ab  antiquo  legalem  habuere  juftiti  mi,  videlicet 
ferrum,.  foffam,  iurcas,  et  fimilia.”  In  another  fenfe  it  is 
taken  for  a grave,  as  appears  by  thefe  old  verfes  : 

“ Hie  jacent  in  foffa  Bedte  venerabilis  offa : 

Hie  eft  foffatus,  qui  bis  erat  hie  cathedratus.” 

Fossa,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Panaro  ; three  miles  N.  of  Mirandola. 

Fossa  Clodia,  or  Claudia,  Chiozza,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Venetia.  Fliny. 

Fossa  Nuova,  in  Geography,  a village  and  abbey  of  Italy, 
fituated  on  the  ruins  of  the  little  town  of  Forum  Appii, 
mentioned  in  the  A6ls  of  the  Apoftles,  and  by  Horace  in 
his  account  of  his  journey  to  Brundufium. 

“ Inde  Forum  Appii 

Differtum  Nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis.” 

“ T© 
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**  To  Forum  Appli  thence  we  fleer,  a place 

Stuff’d  with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  bafe.” 

Francis. 

In  the  memoirs  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  it  is  faid,  that 
lie  was  taken  ill  as  he  paffcd  this  way,  and  was  carried  to 
this  convent,  where  he  died.  Legendary  ftory  fays,  that  his 
body  was  afterwards  required  by  the  king  of  France,  and 
ordered  to  be  carried  to  Thouloufe  : but  one  of  the  monks, 
before  the  removal  of  the  body,  cut  off  the  faint’s  head, 
and  annexed  another  in  its  room  : the  true  head  was  hid  in 
the  wall  of  the  convent,  and  afterwards  found,  as  the 
monkifh  fable  reports,  as  frefh  as  the  day  when  it  was  cut 
off,  in  confequence  of  feme  fcratching  and  knocking  which 
occalioned  the  wails  being  pulled  down.  Folia  Nuova  is 
two  miles  S.  of  Piperno. 

FOSSAGLIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Po;  five  miles  N.  of  Cremona. 

FOSSANO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura,  feated  on  the  Stura,  denominated,  on  account  of 
its  famous  fpvings,  “ Fons  Sanus,”  whence  by  corruption 
was  formed  Foffario  ; erected  into  a bifhopric,  under  the 
archbifhop  of  Turin  in  1592,  and  taken  by  the  French 
in  1796.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  three  parifh 
churches,  three  convents,  and  about  900  inhabitants  ; five 
miles  E.  of  Savigliano. 

FO S S A RI 1 , in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  officers  in  the  eaftern 
church,  whofe  bufiuefs  was  to  inter  the  dead. 

Ciaconius  relates  that  Conftantine  created  950  foffaries, 
whom  he  took  out  of  the  divers  colleges  or  companies  of 
tradefmen:  he  adds,  that  they  were  exempted  from  taxes, 
iervices,  burthenfome  offices,  &c. 

F.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  the  Greek  Euchologion,  in- 
finuates  that  thefoffarii  were  eflablifhed  in  the  times  of  the 
apoflles;  and  that  the  young  men  who  carried  off  the  body 
of  Ananias,  and  thofe  perfons  full  of  the  fear  of  God, 
who  interred  St.  Stephen,  were  of  the  number. 

St.  Jerom  aflures  us,  that  the  rank  of  fofTarii  held  the 
ftrft  place  among  the  clerks  ; but  he  is  to  be  imderftood  of 
thofe  clerks  only  who  had  the  dircClion  and  intendance  of 
the  interment  of  the  devout. 

FOSSAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton  in  the  department  of  the  Arriege,  and 
dillriCf  of  Mirepoix  ; 2 1 miles  W.  of  Mirepoix.  The  town 
contains  889,  and  the  canton  9578  inhabitants,  on  an  extent 
of  170  kiliometres,  and  in  10  communes. 

FOSSE,  Charles  La,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
hiftory  and  landfcape  of  great  celebrity  in  France,  but 
not  very  juftly  entitled  to  bis  fame  ; as  may  be  feen  by  one 
of  his  works  now  on  a cieling  at  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
painted  originally  at  the  command  of  Ralph,  duke  of 
Montagu,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 

He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1640,  and  was  a difciple  of  Le 
Brim  ; but  was  afterwards  fent  by  Louis  XiV.  to  Rudy 
in  Italy.  He  formed  bis  taRe  more  upon  the  Venetian 
than  the  Roman  Ryle  ; for  which  reafon  his  works  have 
far  lefs  of  corredfnefs  in  drawing,  than  richnefs  of  colour  ^ 
and  by  this  means,  perhaps,  he  obtained  a good  reputation, 
when  more  fkilful  men,  whole  talents  were  diredled  to 
higher  objedfs,  would  have  been  neglcftcd.  We  have 
particularized  him  here  becaufe  he  was  the  artiit  employed 
to  decorate  Verfailles,  Trianon,  Marly,  and  the  palaces  of 
many  of  the  nobility  of  France,  when  it  was  the  fafhian  to 
load  Raircafes  and  cielings  with  abfurd  allegories  and 
taRelefs  compofitions  of  grotefquefcenery.  La  Foffe  died 
in  1716,  aged  76. 

Fosse,  Anthony  be  la,  was  born  at  Paris  in  r 65 3 . 


He  devoted  himfelf  to  polite  literature,  and  obtained 
confiderable  reputation  as  an  author.  He  is  known  alfo 
in  the  political  world  as  fecretary  to  the  marquis  de  Crequi 
in  the  war  in  Italy,  and  after  this  to  the  duke  d’Aumont 
in  his  government  of  the  Boionnois.  He  wrote  Italian  with 
the  utmoR  facility,  and  fo  well,  that  for  an  ode,  which  he 
compofed  in  the  language,  he  was  received  into  the  Aca- 
demy Degli  ApatiRi  at  Florence.  Ilis  chief  literary  coin- 
pofitions  were  tragedies,  feveral  of  which,  particularly 
that  entitled  “ Manlius  Capitolinus,”  were  fuccefsfnl  on  the 
Rage.  He  tranflated,  or  rather  paraphrased,  Anacreon, 
which  was  publilhed  with  lorne  mifcellaneous  poetry  in 
the  year  1704.  Fie  died  in  1708.  His  works  were  pub- 
lifhed  intwovols.  izmo.  in  1755.  Theverfes  of  La  Foffe 
are  extremely  laboured,  and  are  faid  to  have  coR  him  more 
pains  in  expreffion  than  in  l lie  thought.  Moreri. 

Fosse,  in  Gardening,  is  a fort  of  funk  fence,  large  ditch, 
or  ha-ha,  made  on  the  outfides  or  boundaries  of  ornamented 
grounds,  in  order  to  extend  theprofpeff  in  an  uninterrupted 
manner.  Fences  "‘‘of  this  nature  are  formed  of  different 
depths  and  breadths,  according  to  circumRances;  but  fix 
or  feven  feet  in  depth,  and  ten  or  fifteen  in  width,  are  the 
moR  common.  Where  the  extent  of  pleafure-ground  is 
inconfiderable,  thefe  fences  give  the  particular  parts  of  the 
garden  or  grounds  an  air  of  larger  extent  than  they  really 
poflefs;asata  difiance  nothing  of  them  is  feen,  fo  that 
the  adjacent  fields,  &c.  appear  to  be  connected  with  them  : 
where  the  pleafure-ground  is  lituated  nearto  a park, paddock, 
or  any  fpacious  field  open  to  an  agreeable  profpedF,  they 
are  often  continued  round,  as  far  as  they  are  agreeable,  from 
the  walks  of  the  pleafure-grounds  or  other  garden 
grounds. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  formed  in  different  ways,  but 
always  fo  as  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  fences,  and  afford  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  ground. 

One  method  of  confirming  them  is  with  an  upright 
fide  next  the  garden  or  pleafure-ground,  or  in  the  contrary 
direction,  according  to  circumRances  and  fituation,  five, 
fix,  or  feven  feet  deep,  faced  with  a wall  of  brick,  Rone,  or 
Rrong  poR  and  planking;  the  other  fide  being  made  Hoping 
outward  from  the  bottom  of  the  upright  wall,  &e.  gradu- 
ally, with  an  eafy  Hope  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  difiance,  or 
more,  fo  as  to  render  the  declivity  as  eafy  and  impercep- 
tible as  poffible,  both  to  take  off  all  ft  iff  and  ditch-like 
appearance,  and  that  when  in  a field  or  park,  no  ground 
may  be  loft  from  its  being  capable  of  being  converted  into 
grafs.  The  top  of  the  upright  fide  fhouid  be  made  nearly 
upon  a level  with  the  adjacent  pleafure-ground,  and  always 
a little  higher  than  the  top  of  the  flope  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  being  laid  with  grafs  correfponding  to  the  adjoining 
garden  or  pleafure-ground;  unleis  it  be  thought  convenient 
to  continue  a gravel-walk  that  way  ; in  which  cafe,  a pro- 
per  verge  of  grafs  fhouid  conRantly  be  preferved  between 
the  walk  and  the  edge  of  the  foffe  ; the  flope  fide  fhouid 
alfo  have  its  top  always  nearly  on  a level  with  the  adjacent 
ground  of  the  field,  park,  or  part  where  it  is  formed  ; and 
tiie  fide  linifhed  with  a regular  flope  from  top  to  bottom, 
being  alfo  fown  or  laid  down  in  grafs,  which  will  always 
preferve  the  flope  in  due  form,  and  have  an-agreeable  ap- 
pearance to  the  fight  at  all  leafons. 

Where  in  forming  this  kind  of  foffe,  by  reafon  of  water 
it  cannot  be  got  deep  enough- to  form  the  upright  Effi- 
ciently as  a fence,  a chevaux  de  frife  of  wood-work  may  be 
erefted  along  the  top,  projecting  outward  in  a nearly 
horizontal  pofition,  or  as  much  fo  as  to  rife  but  very  little 
above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  fide  oh 
which  it  is  fixed,  that  it  may  not  obftrQdf  the  view,  or  be" very 
O 2 perceptible 
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perceptible  from  the  garden  or  pleafure-ground,  which  It  is 
intended  to  improve. 

There  is  another  fence  of  this  fort  which  is  formed  with 
both  Tides  doping,  and  in  perpendicular  depth  from  four  to 
live  or  fix  feet,  having  a fence  near  that  height  arranged 
along  the  bottom;  the  fides  being  doped  gradually  from 
the  bottom  to  ten  or  twenty  feet  width,  or  more  at  top; 
as  the  more  eafy  and  imperceptible  the  dope  the  better, 
particularly  on  the  field-fide.  The  ddes  mutt  be  fown  or 
laid  with  grafs.  In  this,  as  both  fides  are  doped,  a fence 
along  the  bottom  is  neceffary  as  a defence  againft  cattle, 
&c.  which  may  be  either  ftrong  paling,  or  any  kind  of 
palifado-vvork,  the  height  in  proportion  to  the  perpen- 
dicular depth  of  the  funk  fence,  as  the  top  diould  not  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  dopes  in  fucli  cafes. 

It  is  ufual,  in  conftru&ing  the  firft  fort  of  fences  of  this 
nature,  to  begin  by  fetting  out  the  intended  width  by  two 
ranges  of  fhert  flakes  ; then  to  level  in  the  flakes  by  notch- 
ing, according  to  the  intended  height  of  the  top  on  each 
fide,  correfponding  with  the  adjacent  ground,  making  up 
both  the  top  lines  with  earth  firmly,  according  to-the  line  of 
level  marked  on  the  flakes  ; then,  clofe  along  the  fide 
of  the  line  of  the  intended  upright  fide,  proceeding  to  dig 
a trench  three  feet  wide,  perpendicularly  to  the  intended 
depth  ; and  as  the  labour  goes  on  to  work  alfo  the  doping- 
fide  gradually  down,  ftill  continuing  digging  the  trench 
perpendicularly  next  the  garden,  &c.  till  arrived  at  the 
proper  depth : when  it  is  neceffary  to  level  the  bottom 
equally  alongaccording  to  the  lines  of  level  at  top ; and  hav- 
ing proceeded  fo  far,  then,  according  to  the  line  of  level  at 
top  and  bottom,  to  trim  and  finifh  off  the  doping  fide 
regularly,  fo  as  to  form  an  even  dope  from  the  outfide  line 
at  top  to  that  at  bottom  : as  to  the  upright  fide,  a wall 
mutt  be  erefted  to  the  height  of  the  line  of  level  at  top, 
making  good  the  ground  behind  the  wall  firmly  as  the 
building  advances,  and  finifhing  the  top  with  a coat  of 
turf,  level  with  the  adjoining  ground;  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  finifhing  the  dope,  either  by  fowing  it  with  grafs-feeds, 
or  laying  it  with  turf,  as  may  be  the  moft  convenient  in 
the  particular  circumflances. 

But  in  forming  the  fecond  fort  of  foffe,  it  is  d're&ed  to 
fet  out  the  width  by  two  lines  of  flakes;  then  to  level  them 
in,  and  make  up  the  ground  of  each  line  according  to  the 
mark  of  level,  as  before  ; thus,  exadlly  along  the  middle, 
between  the  two  lines  of  flakes,  to  dig  a trench  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  to  the  intended  depth  of  the  fence,  doping 
each  fide  a little  as  the  work  goes  on,  ftill  continuing  the 
trench  perpendicularly,  till  arrived  at  the  due  depth ; 
then,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  to  level  the  bottom  to  an  equal 
depth  by  flakes,  agreeable  to  the  lines  of  level  at  top: 
when  this  is  effe&ed,  finifh  off  both  dopes  evenly  from  each 
line  of  level  at  top  to  that  at  bottom,  and  fow  each 
dope  with  grafs-feeds,  or  lay  them  with  turf,  as  moft  pro- 
per. The  fence  along  the  bottom  may  be  either  clofe- 
paling,  rails,  or  palifadoes,  as  moft  convenient  ; the 
height  proportionable  to  the  depth  of  the  foffe,  but  not 
higher,  or  at  leaft  but  very  little,  than  the  line  of  level  at 
the  top  of  the  foffe. 

In  the  execution  of  the  work  in  both  cafes  the  internal 
materials  fhould  be  well  trodden  down,  or  rammed  in,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  be  rendered  perfectly  folid, 
and  prevented  from  finking  irregularly  and  being  thrown 
down. 

FOSSENET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne ; 7 miles  W.  of 
Rieux. 

FOSSES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 


Sombre  and  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif. 
trift  of  Namur,  fituated  between  the  Sombre  and  the 
Meufe;  7 miles  W.  of  Namur.  The  town  contains  1574, 
and  the  canton  13,780  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  270 
kiliometres,  and  in  25  communes. 

FOSSETA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  ; \z 
miles  E.S.E.of  Trevigio. 

FOSSILS,  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology , a term  which, 
in  its  flrift  and  ufual  fignification,  isfynonymous  with  that 
of  mineral ; being  applied  to  the  inorganic  bodies  that 
are  formed  in,  and  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  according  to 
phyfical  and  chemical  laws.  (See  Minerals.)  The 
French,  we  fuppofe,  were  the  firft  who  diltinguiihed  by 
this  appellation  tliofe  animal  and  vegetable  remains  that, 
owing  to  particular  circumflances,  inttead  of  decaying  when 
buried  in  the  earth,  have  more  or  lefs  preferved  their  origi- 
nal form  and  flru&ure,  and  are  found  penetrated  by,  or 
even  converted  into,  fubftances  belonging  to  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Thefe  fubftances,  before  their  natural  hittory 
began  to  be  elucidated,  were  denominated  lapides  idiomor- 
phi , figurati , diluviani,  See.  ; but  fuch  names  foon  gave 
way  to  that  of  petrifatla,  or  petrifactions,  which  was  adopt- 
ed in  almoft  all  languages.  In  latter  times,  however,  the 
denominations  extraneous  or  adventitious  fojfds,  propofed  for 
this  order  of  natural  bodies  by  fir  John  Hill,  have  been 
revived  by  fome  authors.  Mr.  Parkinfon,  confidering  the 
word  “ petrifaclions”  inadmifiible  as  a general  term,  re- 
commends the  appellation  of  “ fecondary  foffils,”  while 
“ primary  foffils”  are  to  him  thofe  fubftances  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  natives  of,  and  to  have  exifted  primitively 
in,  thefubterranean  regions.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  “ Outlines,” 
prefers  the  terms  reliquium  and  reliquia  (which  fhould  be 
reliquia).  But  neither  of  them  appearing  fatisfadlory,  we 
(hall,  in  this  work,  retain  the  old  appellation  petrifactions  ; 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  a hiftory  of  the  fubftances 
in  queftion  : for  though  we  are  aware  that  its  etymology 
refers  only  to  a converfion  into  ftone,  yet  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cafes,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  well  known  rule 
a potior  eft  denominatio.  And,  indeed,  even  thofe  writers 
who  rejeft  the  word  “ petrifactions”  as  not  fufficiently  ge- 
neral, retain  another  of  the  fame  import  in  all  the  generic 
names  of  the  extraneous  foffils,  fuch  as  ornitho//V/h«,  ich- 
thio lithus,  helmintho////>«.r,  &c. 

Fossil  -plant.  See  Plant. 

Fossils,  Marine.  SeeMARiNE. 

FossiL-Aory.  See  Ivory. 

Fossil-/!?//.  See  Salt. 

Fossil -wood.  See  Wood. 

Fossil  Coal,  in  Agriculture,  an  inflammable  fubftance 
which  is  faid  to  be  capable  of  being  rendered  foluble  by  fa- 
line  fubftances,  in  which  ftate  it  may  probably  be  found  be- 
neficial to  the  farmer. 

Fossil  Manure,  is  that  fort  which  is  of  a foffile  nature, 
and  which  is  raffed  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Lime, 
marie,  and  other  fimilar  fubftances, are  moftly  confidered  as  of 
the  fofiil  kind  by  writers  on  hufbandry. 

FOSS OMB RONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Urbino,  feated  on  the  Metro  ; the  fee  of  a 
Difhop,  fuffragan  of  Urbino  ; erefted  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Forum  Sempronii,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Goths  and 
Lombards  ; j o miles  S.E.  of  Urbino.  N.  lat.  430  42'. 
E.  long.  1.20  44f. 

FOSSORES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  to  a 
ipecies  of  fmall  worms  hatched  trom  the  eggs  of  a fly, 
which  feeds  on  the  parenchymatous  fubftance  of  the  leaves  of 
plants,  burying  themfelves  between  the  two  membranes. 
TJhefe  animals  in  general  are  called  by  Reaumur  afearides, 
7 feus 
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Ibnt  as  they  greatly  differ  in  their  fize,  and  in  their  manner  of 
eating  and  dcflroying  leaves,  the  fmall  ones,  which  eat  but 
flowly,  and  gnaw  their  way  in  crooked  furrows,  are  called 
by  him  foffores  parvi ; and  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which 
eat  away  all  that  lies  before  them,  and  are  of  a fome- 
what  larger  fize,  are  called  foffores  magni.  See  Asca- 
fclDES. 

FOSSUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
diocefeof  Aggerhuus ; 23  miles  W.  of  Chriftiania. 

FOSTA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Smaland  ; 
21  miles  E.  of  Upfal. 

FOSTAL,  in  Agriculture,  is  a term  fignifying  the 
way  that  leads  from  the  main  road  to  a farm-houfe. 

FOSTAT,  called  alfo  Mafr  and  Mafr-el-Atik,  and  by 
the  Venetian  merchants,  and  fome  modern  travellers,  Old 
Cairo , in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituated  between 
G-rand  Cairo  and  the  Nile,  about  half  a league  from  Boulac. 
In  the  20th  year  of  the  FIegir3,  fays  Elmazin  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  Arabs,  Amron,  fon  of  Eleas,  built  Mafr  Follat  on 
the  fpot  where  he  had  formed  his  camp,  previoufly  to  his 
beiieging  Alexandria.  The  general,  on  his  return  from  his 
conquefts,  laid  the  foundation  of  a town  there,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  “ Foftat,”  fignifying  in  Arabic  “ tent.” 
Afterwards  the  governors  fent  by  the  caliphs  made  it  their 
place  of  refidence.  It  took  the  furname  of  “ Mafr” 
as  it  is  faid,  from  Mizvaim,  the  fon  of  Flam,  who  fettled 
in  Egypt  ; a name  which  Memphis  had  borne  before,  and 
which  the  Arabs  always  bellow  on  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Its  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  near  a canal  that 
communicated  with  the  Red  fea,  rendered  it  in  a (hort  time 
very  flourilhing.  It  was  about  two  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence, when  Schaouar,  500  years  after  its  foundation,  de- 
livered it  up  to  the  flames,  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French.  Its  power  terminated 
with  this  epecha.  With  its  inhabitants,  it  loft  its  com- 
merce and  its  riches.  It  was  then  that  Grand  Cairo,  having 
become  the  refidence  of  the  grandees  and  the  kings  of  the 
country,  received  the  pompous  epithet  of  Mafr  ; and  that 
Foftat  affumed  that  of  El-Atik,  which  fignifles  “ the  an- 
cient,” and  which  it  bears  at  this  day.  Mafr-el-Atik  is  not 
now  half  a league  in  circumference  ; but  it  is  ftill  very  po- 
pulous, and  has  confiderable  trade.  This  town  indicates 
the  feite  of  the  Babylon  of  Egypt  ; and  it  is  the  port  for 
the  boats  that  come  down  from  the  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt, 
as  Boulac  is  that  of  the  Delta.  Here,  in  the  midft  of  the 
Mahometan  mofques,  the  Jews  have  a fynagogue,  and  the 
Catholics  a convent  and  a church  ; but  the  Copts  have 
referved  to  themfelves  that  which  is  reckoned  by  the  devout 
the  moll  precious  fpot  : this  is  a grotto,  or  low  chapel,  in 
■which,  according  to  tradition,  the  virgin  lived  fome  time 
with  the  infant  Jefus,  when  they  were  obliged  to  flee  into 
Egypt.  This  tradition  is  a fource  of  profit  to  the  Copts, 
who  charge  fees  for  admiflion  into  this  chapel.  At  Old 
Cairo  are  to  be  feen  Jofeph’s  granaries,  if  this  appellation 
may  be  given  to  a large  fpace  of  ground,  furrounded  by 
walls  20  feet  high,  and  divided  into  courts  without  any  roof 
or  covering  ; in  which  is  depofited  the  corn  brought  from 
Upper  Egypt  as  the  fifeal  duties,  and  where  it  becomes 
the  food  of  a multitude  of  birds,  and  the  receptacle  of  their 
dung.  The  walls  are  badly  conftrufted  ; nor  has  this  build- 
ing any  appearance  of  antiquity,  fo  that  nothing  but  the 
love  of  the  marvellous  could  have  attributed  the  eredlion  of 
it  to  the  patriarch  Jofeph.  Another  work  of  the 
Arabs,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  boldnefs  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  its  conftrudtion,  and  the  only  one  worth  feeing 
■in  the  ancient  city  of  Cairo,  is  the  aqueduft  that  conveys 
the  water  of  the  Nile  into  the  caftle,  It  is  fupported  by 


350  narrow  and  very  lofty  arcades.  The  water  is  raifedby  a 
chain-pump  with  four  wheels,  which  is  worked  by  oxen. 
In  front  of  Old  Cairo  the  Nile  leaves,  in  the  middle  of  its 
bed,  an  ifland  of  about  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  where  i3 
built  the  “ mekkias,”  fignifying  Meafure.  See  Nilome- 
ter.  At  the  extremity  of  Mafr-el-Atik,  near  the  water- 
caftle,  commences  the  khalig  or  canal,  which  traverfes  Grand 
Cairo.  See  Cairo.  > . . 

FOSTER,  James,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  preacher, 
was  born  at  Exeter  in  the  year  1697,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated ; and  fo  great  was  his  progrefs,  that  the  mailer  of  the 
fchool  boalled  of  him  as  his  moll  promifing  pupil  ; from 
the  grammar  fchool  he  was  fent  to  an  academy  for  educat- 
ing diffenting  minifters,  then  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
Mr.  Jofeph  Hallet,  where,  by  his  abilities,  iwdultry,  and 
improvement,  he  quickly  acquired  the  admiration  of  his 
tutor  and  fellow  ftudents.  He  commenced  public  preacher 
in  the  year  1718,  and  was  foon  diftinguilhed  among  his  bre- 
thren for  popular  talents.  At  this  period,  debates  among 
the  diffenters  in  the  weft  of  England  ran  high  refpedling  the 
dodlrine  of  the  trinity'  and  fubfeription  to  certain  tells  of 
faith.  Mr.  Fofter  took  the  liberal  fide  of  the  quellion  : he 
fcorned  to  dogmatize  over  the  creeds  of  other  men,  and 
would  notfuffer  the  tenets  of  others  to  be  mipofed  on  him  5 
a clamour  was  excited,  and  he  judged  it  prudent  to  remove 
to  fome  other  feene.  His  firil  fettlement  as  minifter  was  • 
with  a cohgregation  at  Milbourne-port,  Somerfetlhire, 
where  he  remained  till  the  zealots  among  his  own  people 
rendered  the  fituation  uneafy,  perhaps,  even  unfafe,  and  he 
accordingly  removed  to  tne  houfe  of  a brother  minifter  in 
an  obfeure  retreat  under  the  hills  of  Mendip  in  the  fame 
county.  Here  he  preached  to  two  congregations,  who  were 
fo  poor,  that,  together,  they  could  not  raife  their  minifter 
15/.  per  annum.  Mr.  Fofter  was,  however,  content  to  re- 
main in  obfeurity,  and  in  want  of  the  comforts  of  life,  pro- 
vided he  could  enjoy  the  fatisfadtion  which  arofe  from  his 
integrity.  Fie  found  abundant  refources  in  his  own  mind, 
and,  though  without  any  profpedls  of  extended  ufefulnefs, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudies  of  his  profeffion  with  an  almoft 
unremitted  appplication.  In  the  year  1720  Mr.  Fofter  pub- 
lifhed  “ An  Elfay  on  Fundamentals,  with  a particular  re- 
gard to  the  dodtrine  of  the  ever  bleffed  Trinity,”  &c.  To 
this  effay  he  fubjoined  a fernion,  entitled  “ The  refurredlion 
of  Chrill,”  proved  and  vindicated  againft  the  moll  important 
objections  of  the  ancient  Jews,  or  modern  drifts,  and  his 
diiciples  (hewn  to  be  fufficient  witneffes  of  the  fadt.  From 
Alhwick  Mr.  Fofter  removed  to  Trowbridge,  in  Wilt  fit  ire, 
where  he  preached  to  a very  fmall  congregation  ; and  during 
his  refidence  at  this  place  he  bechme  a convert  to  adult 
baptifm  by  immerfion,  and  accordingly  fubmitted  to  that 
rite  in  London  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  This  llep 
produced  no  difference  between  him  and  his  congregation  at 
Trowbridge;  fo  fmall,  however,  was  his  income,  and,  pro- 
bably difheartened  at  the  paucity  of  his  attendants,  that  he 
entertained  ferious  thoughts  of  quitting  the  miniftry,  and  be- 
taking himfelf  to  fome  fecular  employment.  While  deli- 
berating on  the  future  courfe  of  his  life,  he  unexpedledly 
met  with  a patron  and  friend  in  Robert  Floulfton,  t fq.  who 
appointed  him  his  domellic  chaplain,  and  treated  him  with 
the  utmoft  kindnefs  and  generality.  In  17.4  he  was  invit- 
ed to  fucceed  Dr.  Gale  at  the  baptift  congregation  in  Barbi- 
can : he  accepted  the  offer,  and  continued  to  officiate  as 
their  minifter  upwards  of  twenty  years.  In  1728  he  open- 
ed a Sunday  evening  ledture  in  the  Old  Jewry,  which  he  car- 
ried on  almoft  to  his  death  with  an  unexampled  degree  of 
popularity.  Here  he  was  attended  by  crowds  of  perfons  of 
all  ranks,  Rations,  and  qualities.  In  the  year  1744  he  was  - 
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ehofen  to  fucceed  Dr.  Hunt  at  Pinners’  hall ; and  in  1748 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  college  of  Aberdeen  in  the  handfomelt  way.  The 
college,  by  means  of  their  principal,  faid  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Toiler,  “ We  beg  that  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  accept  the 
diploma  as  a fmall  mark  of  the  veneration  we  have  for  you, 
and  of  the  fenfe  we  entertain  of  the  eminent  fervices  you 
have  done  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  religion,  and  virtue,  by 
your  writings  as  well  as  inftrudlions.”  In  1750,  Dr.  Fofter 
was  afflidled  by  a violent  diforder,  from  the  effedls  of  which 
he  never  compleatly  recovered,  though  he  continued  to 
preach  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1752,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  a paralyiis,  which  was  repeated  in  O&ober,  and 
on  the  5th  of  the  following  month  he  died,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  works  of  Dr.  Foller,  to  which  the 
univerfity  in  their  letter  referred,  are,  t.  His  treatile  on 
“ The  Ulefulnefs,  Truth,  and  Excellency  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation,  &c.”  in  anfwer  to  a book  entitled  “ Chriftianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation.”  2.  Several  volumes  of  fermons  on 
important  and  interefting  fubjedls.  After  this,  viz.  in  1749, 
Dr.  Foller  publifhed  in  quarto  the  firft  volume  of  his  “ Dit- 
courfes  on  all  the  Principal  Branches  of  Natural  and  Social 
Virtue.”  The  fecond  volume  of  this  work  was  printed  in 
1752.  Befides  thefe,  he  publiihed  fome  fingle  fermons  ; 
and  “ An  Account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  late  earl  of  Kil- 
marnock, after  his  Sentence  and  on  the  Day  of  his  Execu- 
tion.” He  had  attended  this  unfortunate  nobleman  during 
his  imprifonment,  and  could  fpeak,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
as  to  the  fails  Hated  in  the  publication.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Foller,  as  well  as  during  his  life,  the  moll  unexcep- 
tionable tellimonies  were  borne  to  the  excellence  of  his 
charailer,  and  to  his  great  talents  as  a preacher.  The 
lines  by  Pope  are  well  known. 

“ Let  modell  Foller,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well.” 

Thole  taken  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  by  Savage,  are  equally  charac- 
terillic  and  more  full. 

“ But  fee  th’  accomplifhed  orator  appear, 

Refined  his  language,  and  his  reafoning  clear; 
Thou  only,  Foller,  hall  the  plealing  art. 

At  once  to  charm  the  ear  and  mend  the  heart.” 

Mr.  Rider,  afterwards  mailer  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  and 
known  by  feveral  ufeful  publications,  fpeaking  of  Dr. 
Fofter,  fays  “ His  voice  was  naturally  fweet,  ftrong, 
diftinil,  harmonious,  always  adapted  to  his  matter,  always 
varied  as  his  method  changed,  as  expreflive  of  the  fenfe  as 
the  moll  judicious  recitative.  Monotony  was  a fault  of 
which  he  was  never  guilty.  His  adlion,  the  foul  of  elo- 
quence, was  grave,  expreffive,  free  from  diftortions,.  ani- 
mated without  being  theatrical  ; in  fhort  fuch  as  became 
the  pulpit.  He  reminded  ns  of  Paul  at  Athens,  arrefting 
the  attention  of  his  auditors.”  He  ufed  no  delufive  arts  to 
bribe  the  paffions,  to  play  with  the  imagination,  and  fo 
impofe  on  the  underftanding.  He  had  no  ambiguities,  no 
difguifes  ; but,  whatever  he  thought  an  important  truth, 
he  delivered  with  freedom  and  without  referve.  In  private 
life  he  was  dillinguilhed  for  candour  and  liberality,  integrity 
and  modelly,  great  tendernefs  and  benevolence  of  difpofi- 
tion,  and  unaffedled  ardent  piety.  Gen.  Biog.  Britilh 
Biog. 

Foster,  John,  was  born  at  Windfor,  and  received  his 
grammatical  and  claffical  education  at  Eton,  where  he  ac- 
quired a decided  fuperiority  over  his  contemporaries. 
From  Eton  he  went  to  King’s  college  Cambtidge,  of  which 


fociety  he  became  fellow  in  1748.  He  was  afterwards  aa 
affiftant  to  Dr.  Barnard  mailer  of  Eton  fchool,  and  in  1765 
obtained  the  fame  office  himfelf.  But  finding  his  temper 
and  manners  ill  adapted  to  the  fituation,  he  religned  it, 
though  not  till  his  health  had  been  much  injured  by  the 
vexations  which  he  had  experienced.  He  was  prefented  to 
a canonry  of  Windfor  in  1772,  and  in  the  following  year, 
he  vifited  the  German  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
Here  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  month  of  September. 
He  is  known  to  the  learned  world  by  “ An  effay  on  the 
different  nature  of  accent  and  quantity,  with  their  ufe  and  appli- 
cation in  the  pronunciation  of  theEnglilh,  Latin,  and  Greek 
languages  ; containing  an  account  and  explanation  of  the 
ancient  tones,  and  a defence  of  the  prefent  lyftem  of  Greek 
accentual  marks.”  To  this  effay  was  annexed  the  Greek 
poem  of  Mufurus,  addreiled  to  Leo.  X.  with,  an  elegant 
Latin  verfion.  He  printed  likewife  a prize  differ. ation  pro- 
nounced at  Cambridge  in  1754,  with  the  title  of  “ Enar- 
ratio  et  Comparatio  Dodlriuarum  Moralium  Epicuri  et 
Stoicorum.” 

Foster,  Sir  Michael,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  in 
1689,  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltlhire,  where  he  received  the 
early  parts  of  his  education,  and  from  whence,  in  1705,  he 
was  removed  to  Exeter  coll  ge,  Oxford.  He  purfued  his 
profeffiomd  ft  tidies  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  in  due 
time  called  to  the  bar.  Not  meeting  with  that  fuccefs 
which  he  anticipated  in  the  courts  of  law,  he  fettled  firfl 
at  Marlborough,  and  then,  having  married,  he  removed  to 
Briftol,  where  he  praclifed  in  his  profeffion  with  much  re- 
putation.. He  was  ehofen  recorder  of  the  city  in  1735,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  fer- 
jeant  at  law.  About  this  period  he  publiihed  a pamphlet 
entitled,  “ An  examination  of 'the  fcheme  of  the  church 
power  laid  down  in  the  Codex  Juris  Ecclef.  Anglicani,” 
which  was  regarded  by  the  friends  to  the  principles  of  the 
Britilh  conllitution,  as  an  important  barrier  againlt  the 
dodlrines  contained  in  bifnop  Gibfon’s  work.  The  con- 
troverfy  excited  much  attention,  and  Mr.  Fofter’s  work 
was  read  and  greatly  admired  by  one  party,  and  oppofed 
and  anfwered  by  the  other.  In  1 745,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  Mr.  Foller  was  made 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  with  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1762,  he  publiihed  “ A report 
ol  fome  proceedings  on  the  commiffion  for  the  trial  of  the 
rebels  in  the  year  1746,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  ; and  of 
other  crown  cafes,  to  which  are  added  difeourfes  upon  a 
few  branches  of  the  crown  law.”  This  work  is  of  the  very 
ill'll  order,  and  was  abundantly  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  author,  who  is  ilyled  by  fir  William  Black- 
llone,  “a  very  great  mailer  of  the  crown  law.”  It  has 
been  twice  reprinted  with  valuable  additions  by  his  nephew, 
the  late  Mr.  Michael  Dodfon.  The  health  of  judge  Fofter 
began  to  decline  almoll  immediately  on  the  death  of  his 
lady  in  1758  ; but  his  life  was  lengthened  out  till  November 
7th,  1763.  He  was  beloved  in  private  life  and  refpebled  by 
all  who  knew  him.  As  a judge  he  maintained  his  ftation 
with  great  credit  for  legal  knowledge  and  integrity,  during 
a period  of  eighteen  years,  which  were  marked  with  the 
decifion  of  many  points  of  lingular  importance  in  civil  and 
criminal  law.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of  thofe  judges 
who  bell  fuftained  that  fpirit  of  independence  and  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  fubjedl,  which  it  is  the  boaft  of  Englilh 
jurifprudence  to  have  fecured  upon  the  bench,  but  which 
are  not  unfrequently  (hackled  in  their  exertions,  by  the 
purfuit  of  court  favour.  See  the  article  Dodson  ; and 
Gen.  Biog. 

Foster,  Samuel,  an  Englilh  mathematician,  born  in 
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Northamptdnflu’re,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  In  1636  he  was  chofen 
profeffor  of  aflronomy,  in  Grefham  college,  which,  how- 
ever, he  religned  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year;  but  in  16^.1, 
he  was  re-ele£ted  to  the  fame  office,  and  retained  it  during 
his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  inflitutors  of  the  fociety, 
which  met  to  cultivate  the  new  philoiophy  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge, and  which  it  fhould  feern,  was  eilablifhed  for  the  fake 
of  diverting  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  from  the  difputes, 
which  at  that  period  divided  the  country  with  refpedl  to 
religion  and  politics.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  the  fcientific  world  is  under  the 
greatefl  obligations.  Mr.  Toiler  died  at  Grefham  college, 
in  the  year  1652.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  mathema- 
tical pieces,  of  which  the  principal  are,  “ The  art  of 
dialling  “ Defcription  of  l'undry  inftruments  invented  or 
improved  by  himfelf.”  His  “ Ufe  of  the  Quadrant,  &c.” 
firft  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  Gunter’s  defcription  of  the 
Crofs-ftaff.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  were  republifhed 
after  his  death,  carefully  corrected  by  his  friends  Dr. 
Twyfden  and  Mr.  Edmund  Wingate.  In  the  fame  century 
there  were  two  other  Foilers  dillinguifhed  as  mathemati- 
cians, viz.  William,  a pupil  of  Oughcred,  and  author  of 
“ The  circles  of  proportion  and  the  horizontal  inllrument 
and  Mark  Toiler,  who  published  a treatife  entitled  “ An 
Arithmetical  Trigonometry  by  common  arithmetic,  with- 
out the  ufe  of  Tables,  See.”  Ward’s  lives  of  the  pro- 
feffors  of  Grefham  college. 

Foster,  in  Geography,  a townffiip  of  America,  in  Pro- 
vidence county,  Rhode  iiland,  containing  2457  inhabitants  ; 
17  miles  W.  of  Providence,  and  31  N.  W.  of  Newport. 

FOSTER-LAND, a term  employed  by  our  Old  Writers 
to  fignify  the  land  given  or  allotted  for  the  finding  of  food  or 
vidluals ; as  for  monks . in  certain  monafteries  or  religious 
houfes. 

FOSTERLEAN,  anciently  fignified  nuptial  gifts ; 
much  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call  jointure. 

The  word  is  originally  Saxon,  and  lignifies  ciborum  exhi- 
litio,  that  is,  a flipend  which  the  wife  has  for  her  mainte- 
nance. “ Poilea  fciendum  ell  cui  follerlean  pertineat,  va- 
diet  hoc  Brigdunia,  & plegient  amici  fui.” 

FOTFIER.  See  Fodder  of  lead. 

FOTHERGILL,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Can-end,  iri  the  county  of  York,  on 
the  eighth  of  March  1712,  of  refpeftahle  parents,  who  were 
members  of  the  fociety  of  quakers,.  He  Was  in  his  child- 
hood placed  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
who  fent  him  at  a proper  age  to  the  grammar  fchool  of 
Frodfham,  in  Chefhire,  where  he  refided.  At  this  fchool 
he  continued  till  his  twelfth  year,  and  was  then  removed  to 
another  at  Sedberg,  in  Yorkihire,  where  he  remained  about 
four  years,  and  obtained  a competent  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  fome  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  ; 
and  although,  as  he  himfelf  has  been  heard  to  acknowledge, 
he  was  not  careful  enough  to  improve  the  latter ; yet  he 
continued,  after  he  left  thefe  fchools,  to  cultivate  his  La- 
tinity,  fo  as  to  read  authors  in  that  language  very  familiarly, 
and  to  write  in  it  with  fufficicnt  fluency.  But  his  attention 
was  direfted  rather  to  general  knowledge,  than  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  learned  languages,  which  he  regarded  little  farther 
than  as  the  vehicles  of  profitable  information.  About  the 
year  1728,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Bepjamin  Bartlett,  a 
very  reputable  and  intelligent  cpaaker  apothecary,  at  Brad- 
ford in  Yorkftiire,  who  had  previoufly  been  the  tutor  of 
Dr.  Hillary.  After  the  completion  of  his  apprenticefhip 
he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  purfued  his  ftudies 
with  diligence,  and  graduated  on  the  13  th  of  Auguft, 
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1736.  He  then  entered  himfelf  a phyfician’s  pupil  at  St, 
Thomas’s  holpital  in  London,  the  praftice  of  which  he 
attended  for  two  years.  After  a fliort  excurfion  to  the  con- 
tinent with  a few  friends,  in  the  fpring  of  1740,  he  returned 
to  London,  and  took  up  his  refidence  in  White-hart  court, 
Gracechurch  ftreet,  where  he  continued  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  acquired  and  eilablifhed  both 
his  fame  and  his  fortune.  His  practice  for  l-ome  years  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  fo  that  he  has 
often  traverfed  the  outlkirts  of  the  city  from  morning  till 
night,  and  returned  home  without  having  taken  one  fee. 
In  1 746,  he  was  admitted  a licentiate  ol  the  College  of  Phy- 
iicians  ; and  in  1748,  he  publifhed  his  “Account  of  the 
putrid  fore  Throat  a work,  which  is  Bill  highly  efleemed 
as  an  able  fpecimen  of  medical  hiflory,  which  has  been 
tranflated  into  almoll  every  European  language,  and  to 
which  he  owed  a conliderable  extenfion  of  his  praftice.  He 
was  now  introduced  into  the  firll  families  in  the  metropolis  ; 
and  was  feldotn  employed  where  he  was  not  fought  for 
again  on  fimilar  emergencies. 

In  1754,  Dr.  Fothergill  was  eletled  a Allow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1763,  a fimilar 
honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  to  whom  he  had,  feveral  years  before,  communi- 
cated fome  interelling  papers,  which  were  inferted  in  dif- 
ferent volumes  of  their  Tranfadlions.  Thefe  were  not  the 
only  academical  honours  which  his  great  merits  procured  for 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  earlieil  members  of  the  American 
Philofophical  Society  ; and  in  1776,  when  a Royal  Medical 
Society  was  iuftituted  at  Paris,  Dr.  Fothergill  was  one  of 
a feledl  number  of  foreign  phyficians,  whom  the  fociety 
thought  proper  to  rank  among  their  aflbeiates. 

Dr.  Fothergill  had  very  early  acquired  a tafle  for  botany, 
which  he  indulged  in  proportion  as  the  profits  of  his  practice 
increafed.  For  this  purpofe  he  purchafed  an  ellate  at 
Upton,  in  Effex,  containing,  belides  other  lands,  between 
five  and  fix  acres  of  garden-ground.  In  this  place,  at  an 
expence  feldom  undertaken  by  an  individual,  and  with  an 
ardour  that  was  yilible  in  the  whole  of  his  conduft,  he  pro- 
cured from  all  parts  of  the  world  a great  number  of  the 
rarefl  plants,  and  protected  them  in  the  mod  ample  build- 
ings which  this  or  any  other  country  has  feen.  In  a word, 
every  plant  that  feemed  likely  to  be  ufeful  in  medicine  or 
manufadlures,  or  was  admirable  from  its  beauty  or  rarity, 
was  to  be  found  in  his  garden  ; and  his  fuite  of  hot  and 
green-houfe  apartments,  of  nearly  260  feet  in  length,  con- 
tained upwards  of  3,400  fpecies  of  exotics,  and  in  the  open 
ground  were  about  3000  other  fpecies  of  plants  and  fhrubs. 
In  compliment  to  his  zeal  and  abilities  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus  dillinguifhed  a plant  of  the  clafs  Po’yandria  Digy- 
nia  by  the  name  of  Fothcrgilla.  But  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  were  not  confined  to  botany;  he  flu  died  th.e 
other  departments  of  natural  hiflory,  and  patronized  its 
ingenious  cultivators.  He  had  a very  accurate  knowledge 
of  conchology,  and  po fie fled  the  bell  cabinet  of  fhells  in 
the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  duchefs  of 
Portland  ; his  colleflion  of  ores  and  minerals  was  diftin- 
guilhedfor  the  rarity,  rather  than  the  number  of  the  fpeci- 
mens  that  compofed  it  j his  cabinet  of  infedls  was  extremely 
elegant,  and  it  was  from  his  colledlion  of  corals  that  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Ellis  delineated  his  fyllem.  The  great  bota* 
nical  work  by  Miller  was  begun  and  finifhed  under  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  whom  it  was  with  great 
propriety  inferibed.  But  the  dedication  was  afterwards 
cancelled,  at  his  exprefs  folicitation  ; for  although  he  toolf 
pleafure  in  encouraging  ingenuity,  he  difliked  to  be  told  of 
it  ; and  indeed  he  was  averfe  to  dedications  in  general,  con* 
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fidering  them  as  a fpecies  of  literary  pageantry,  more  pro- 
' dmftive  of  envy  to  the  patron,  than  of  advantage  to  the 
author. 

In  the  contefts  between  the  fellows  and  licentiates  of  the 
College  of  Phyficians  Dr.  Fothergill  took  ari  active  part, 
and  fubfcribed  five  hundred  pounds  towards  bringing  it  to 
a legal  decinon.  But  he  was  not  content  with  exerting 
his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  fcience  and  of  his  profeffion  : 
his  benevolence  prompted  him  to  many  Other  labours.  His 
obtervations  on  the  lubjefts  of  police,  we  are  told,  could 
they  be  collected  together,  would  conllitute  an  ample  and 
ufeful  volume,  (See  Dr.  Lettfom’s  Life  of  Dr.  F.)  He 
is  laid  to  have  written  nearly  an  hundred  letters  in  the  Ga- 
zetteer on  the  iubjeft  of  the  new  pavement  ; and  he  was 
inceffantly  communicating  ufeful  hints  for  the  improvement 
of  this  great  city.  It  was  he  who  tirft  fuggefted  the  plan 
of  bringing  h(h  by  land  carriage,  in  order  to  break  a mono- 
poly, which  had  highly  enhanced  the  price  of  frefh  filh  in 
all  the  markets  about  London.  At  the  approach  of  the 
fevere  winter  of  1767,  he  propofed  a fcheme,  and  liberally 
contributed  to  raife  a fund  for  the  purpofe,  of  purchafing 
fifh  at  a wholcfale  cheap  price,  and  of  difpoling  of  it  at  a 
fmall  lofs,  till  the  whole  fubfcription  fhould  be  expended. 
The  fociety,  who  fupported  the  meafure,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  1770,  in  the  fame  manner  purchafed  potatoes  in 
Lancafhire,  and  conveyed  them  by  water  to  the  metropo- 
lis. But  the  inffitution  of  the  feminary  at  Ackworth,  in 
Yorkfhire,  of  which  he  was  the  projector  in  1778,  and  to 
which  he  was  a liberal  benefactor,  both  during  his  lifetime 
and  by  his  will,  was  one  of  the  molt  important  plans  which 
his  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  of  fociety  led  him  to  under- 
take. Of  his  kindnefs  and  bounty  to  individuals  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention  one  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  his  worthy 
but  unfortunate  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Gowin  Knight ; who 
applied  to  Dr.  Fothergill  in  a moment  of  pecuniary  diftrefs, 
and  returned  with  a heart  fet  at  eafe  by  the  noble  benefac- 
tion of  a thoufand  guineas. 

Finding  his  pleafant  retreat  at  Upton  too  remote  to  be 
often  vifited,  while  engaged  in  his  profeffion,  and  yet  too 
much  within  the  fphere  of  adlion  to  be  a refuge  from  care 
and  importunity,  Dr.  Fothergill  procured  a leafe  of  Lea- 
Hall,  near  Middlewich  in  Chefhire,  in  the  fummer  of  1765, 
to  which  fecluded  fpot  he  afterwards  made  an  annual  re- 
treat as  long  as  he  lived  ; commonly  leaving  London  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  returning  in  the  beginning  of  October. 
This  retreat  became  the  more  neceffary,  when,  in  1767,  he 
removed  to  Harpur  llreet,  and  enlarged  the  circle  of  his 
praftice.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had  enjoyed 
good  health.  But  in  November  1778,  he  was  afflicted  with 
a diforder,  which  he  apprehended,  though  without  founda- 
tion, to  be  an  irregular  gout : it  terminated  in  a fuppreffion 
of  urine,  from  which  he  recovered  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  enjoyed  his  wonted  degree 
of  health.  But  the  time  was  now  approaching,  when  he 
was  to  experience  that  neither  temperance  nor  medical  flcill 
could  exempt  him  from  the  final  lot  of  humanity.  On  the 
12th  of  December  1780,  he  was  again  feized  with  a fup- 
preffion  of  urine,  which,  notwithftanding  every  effort  of  the 
experienced  phyficians  and  furgeon,  who  attended  him,  ter- 
minated his  life  on  the  26th  day  of  the  fame  month.  On 
diffe&ion  the  difeafe  appeared  to  have  been  occafioned  by  a 
Icirrhous  enlargement  of  the  proftate  gland,  which  com- 
preffed  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  a catheter:  His  remains  were  depolited  in  the 

quakers’  burial  ground  at  Winchmore-hill,  about  twelve 
miles  from  London. 

The  perfou  of  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  a delicate  rather 
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than  an  extenuated  make.  His  features  were  all  exprefijvs, 
and  his  eye  had  a peculiar  brilliancy.  His  underllanding 
was  comprehenfive  and  quick,  arid  rarely  embarraffeii  on  the 
molt  fudden  occaiions.  There  was  a charm  in  his  conver- 
fation  and  addrefs  that  conciliated  the  regard  and  confidence 
of  all  who  employed  him,  and  fo  difcreet  and  uniform  was 
his  conduCt,  that  he  was  not  apt  to  forfeit  the  efteem  which 
he  had  once  acquired.  At  his  meals  he  was  uncommonly 
abftemious,  eating  fparingly,  and  rarely  exceeding  two 
glades  of  wine  at  dinner  or  flipper.  By  this  uniform  and 
iteady  temperance,  he  prefervcd  his  mind  vigorous  and 
aCtive,  and  his  conftitution  equal  to  all  his  engagements. 

Dr.  Fothergill’s  writings,  with  the  exception  of  his  inau- 
gural thefis  “ De  Emeticorum  Ufu”  (which  is  prefervcd  iu 
Smellie’s  “ Thefaurus”) , and  his  “ Account  ot  the  putrid 
lore-throat,”  confift  principally  of  papers  printed  in  the 
Philofbphical  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  the  “ Medical  Obl'ervations  and  Inquiries,”  a work  of 
which  fix  volumes  were  publifhed,  and  which  is  known  and 
highly  efteemed  wherever  medical  fcience  is  fucoefsfully 
cultivated.  Beiides  the  numerous  effays  in  this  excellent 
collection,  to  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Fothergill  is  prefixed, 
we  learn  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  three  anonymous  pa- 
pers in  the  fourth  volume,  which  conilitute  the  8th, 
10th,  and  17th  articles.  He  alio  publifhed  feveral  little 
effays,  on  the  weather  and  reigning  difeafes,  on  the  Sima- 
rouba,  and  other  fubjeCts,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
and  other  periodical  publications,  which,  however,  were 
written  in  hafte  and  not  publicly  avowed.  Thefe  works 
have  been  colle&ed  and  reprinted  by  Dr.  Elliott,  in  8vo. 
1781,  and  by  Dr.  Eettfom  in  4to  in  1784.  See  Dr. 
Hird’s  affeftionate  tribute,  &c.  Dr.  Elliott’s  Life  of  Dr. 
F. ; Dr.  Lettfom’s  Account  of  Dr.  F. ; and  Dr.  Thomp- 
fon’s  Life  »f  Dr.  Fothergill ; alfo  Lond.  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  176. 

FOTHERGILL  A,  in  Botany , juftly  ferves  to  com- 
memorate the  late  John  Fothergill,  M.D.  F.  R.S.  who, 
though  not  a writer  on  Botauy,  was  eminently  ufeful  to  the 
fcience,  by  introducing  a great  number  of  new  plaats, 
chiefly  from  the  alps  of  Europe  and  from  America,  which 
he  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  his  garden  at  Upton,  and 
readily  communicated  to  his  friends. — Linn.  Suppl.  42. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  241.  Schreb.  922.  Willd.  Sp.  Ph 
v.  2.  1224.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  Juff.  408.  Clafs  and 
order,  Polyandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Amcntacea , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped,  clofe, 
{hort,  truncated,  permanent.  Cor.  none.  Stain.  Filaments 
numerous,  thread-fhaped,  thickened  upwards,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx  ^ anthers  minute,  ereft,  quadrangular.  Pi/?. 
Germens  two,  combined,  ovate  ; Ityles  two,  awl-fhaped, 
terminal,  the  length  of  the  ffamens  ; ftigmas  fimple.  Peric. 
Capfules  rigid,  each  of  one  cell  and  two  valves.  Seeds  fo- 
litary,  bony'. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  truncated,  entire.  Corolla  none. 
Germens  combined.  Capfules  of  two  valves.  Seeds  Soli- 
tary, bony. 

1.  F.  alnifolia.  Native  of  Carolina,  and  a hardy  fhrub 
in  the  Englifh  gardens.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  vpth 
blunt  leaves  figured  in  John  Miller’s  leones  Plantarum  ; 
the  other  with  acute  ones,  under  the  name  of  F.  Gardeni, 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  ioo. — Th e leaves  are. furnifhed  with  a few 
fhallow  ferratures  towards  their  ends,  and  are  hoary  beneath. 
The  flowers  appear  chiefly  in  May,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  the  form  of  white  oblong  fpikes  or  catkins  of 
no  great  beauty. 

POTHERING,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a peculiar  method 
of  endeavouring  to  flop  a leak  in  the  bottom  of  a fhip 

while 
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while  fhe  is  afloat,  either  under  fail,  or  at  anchor.  It  is 
ufually  performed  in  the  following  manner:  a bafket  is 
filled  with  afhes,  cinders,  and  chopped  rope-yarns,  and 
ioofely  covered  with  a piece  of  canvas  : to  this  is  fattened 
a long  pole,  by  which  it  is  plunged  repeatedly  in  the  water, 
as  cloie  as  poffible  to  the  place  where  the  leak  is  conjectured 
to  lie.  The  oakum  or  chopped  rope-yarns,  being  thus 
gradually  fhaken  through  the  twigs,  or  over  the  top  of  the 
baflcet,  are  frequently  fucked  into  the  hole  along  with  the 
water,  fo  that  the  leak  is  choaked,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
water  prevented.  Falconer’s  Mar.  Did!. 

FO  FHERINGHAY,  in  Geography,  a parilh  in  the 
hundred  of  YVillybrook,  and  county  of  Northampton, 
eighty-five  miles  dittant  from  London,  connected  as  it  has 
been  with  the  lives  and  fates  of  princes,  mutt  ever  be  an 
interefting-  fpot  to  the  topographer  and  traveller  ; as  it 
doubtlefs  will  be  confpicuous  to  the  lateft  period  on  the 
page  of  hiftory.  Here  was  formerly  a cattle,  probably 
firtt  eredted  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  by  Simon  St. 
Liz,  fecond  earl  of  Northampton.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  by  Edward  Langley,  duke  of 
York,  who  eredted  the  keep  in  the  ttiape  of  a fetterlock, 
the  emblem  or  device  of  the  family.  By  marriage  this  for- 
trefs  became  the  property  and  occafional  refidence  of  the 
Scottilh  kings.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  John’s 
reign,  David  king  of  Scotland  was  fummoned  to  furrender 
it  ; and  refilling  compliance,  the  fheriff  was  diredted  by  royal 
mandate  to  raife  the  poffe  comitatus,  and  compel  him  to 
fubmifilon.  Edward  IV.  made  this  fortrefs  his  refi- 
dence in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  reign  ; when  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Scotland,  had  an  audience,  and  promifed  to 
do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  cuftody  of  this  cattle  was  confided 
to  fir  William  Fitzwilliams,  at  which  period  it  was  rendered 
a fcene  of  woe,  at  the  mere  idea  of  which  humanity  fiiud- 
ders,  and  the  mind  ttarts  back  with  horror  from  the  fangui- 
nary  tranfadtion.  Here  Mary  Stewart,  queen  of  Scots, 
was  long  imprifoned,  then  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
in  the  year  1580.  Refpedting  the  juftice  or  injuttice  of 
the  melancholy  event  much  has  been  written  ; and  while 
the  ingenious  Buchanan  has  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  detedt, 
and  poured  forth  all  his  eloquence  to  emblazon  the  queen’s 
guilt ; a no  lefs  able  writer,  Whitaker,  has  wielded  the 
energies  of  his  genius,  and  the  weapons  of  his  learning,  to 
eftablifh  her  innocence,  and  demonttrate  her  profecutor’s 
guilt.  Camden,  who  was  a colemporary,  and  poffeffed 
ample  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  endeavours  to  avoid 
entering  into  any  difcuffion  upon  the  point ; obferving, 
“ Let  it  ever  be  forgotten  if  poffible,  but  if  not,  let  it 
ever  be  wrapped  up  in  filence.”  Fotheringhay,  however, 
notwithftanding  the  referve  of  fome,  and  the  mifreprefent- 
ation  of  others,  notwithftanding  the  cattle  is  demolifhed, 
the  walls  of  the  unfortunate  princefs’s  prifon  down,  and 
the  hall  of  judgment  no  more,  will  tranfmit  the  deplor- 
able fadt  to  the  lateft  pofterity  ; and  record  in  its  name  and 
fcite  the  nefarious  tranfadtion.  The  cattle,  from  a manu- 
fcript  account,  and  the  defcription  given  of  it  by  Leland, 
mutt  have  been  a noble  ttrudlure,  containing  numerous 
apartments,  fecured  by  ftrongly  fortified  walls,  with  double 
ditches  moated  round.  But  on  the  acceffion  of  James  to 
the  crown  of  England,  an  order  was  iffued  for  its  complete 
demolition  ; and  nothing  at  prefent  remains  except  the  fcite, 
marked  out  by  the  moat  and  part  of  the  agger  on  which 
the  keep  was  eredted. 

At  fome  remote  period  a nunnery  had  been  founded  here, 
bn  the  fcite  of  which  Edward  Langley,  duke  of  York,  eredted 
and  endowed  a fee  alar  college  for  a matter,  twelve  chaD- 
Vol.  XV. 
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Iains,  eighteen  clerks,  and  thirteen  chorifters ; the  annual 
revenues  of  which,  at  the  diffolution,  amounted,  according 
to  Speed,  to  489/.  lgs.  g d.  The  conventual  is  the  prefent 
pariffi  church,  in  which  were  interred  Edward,  duke  of 
York,  who  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  the 
third  year  of  Henry  V.  ; and  Richard  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  York,  who  was  flain  at  Wakefield,  while  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  acceffion  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Henry  VI.  Their  fumptuous  monuments  having  been 
deftroyed,  two  of  indifferent  workmanfhip  were  eredted  at 
the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth  : by  whofe  munificence 
alfo  a grammar  fchool  was  eredted  and  endowed. 

This  village,  fo  diftinguifhed  in  hiftory,  was  formerly  a 
confiderable  town,  and  had  a weekly  market  on  Wednefdays, 
and  three  annual  fairs.  At  prefent  it  confifts  of  one  ftreet, 
containing  only  46  houfes  and  307  inhabitants. 

This  was  the  birth-place  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  afterwards  king  Richard  III. ; in  whofe  perfon, 
Fuller  obferves,  “ Ajax  and  Ulyffes  met;  poffeffing  elo- 
quence to  talk,  and  valour  to  fight.”  He  was  deformed  in 
body,  and  by  the  generality  of  hiftorians  he  has  been  re- 
prefented  as  ftill  more  deformed  in  mind.  Had  he  not 
waded  to  the  throne  through  the  blood  of  his  nephews,, 
Edward  V.,  and  Richard,  duke  of  York,  whom  he  is 
faid  to  have  caufed  fecretly  to  be  murdered  in  the  Tower; 
he  might  have  appeared  to  deferve  it  ; for  his  fhort  reign 
was  diftinguifhed  by  the  enactment  of  feveral  excellent  laws, 
and  he  was  not  deficient  in  perfonal  courage.  Having  met 
Henry,  duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  affembled  an  army 
again!!  him,  in  Bofworth  field,  after  perfotming  prodigies 
of  valour,  the  king  there  loft  both  his  crown  and  his  life. 
See  Camden’s  Britannia,  and  the  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales. 

FOTIPF.T,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bednore  ; 5 miles 
E.N  E.  of  Bednore. 

FOTOQUE,  in  the  Japanefe  Theology , the  name  of  an 
order  of  deities  ; the  other  order  being  called  Camis.  From 
the  latter  they  obtain  the  bleffings  of  this  life,  and  from  the 
former  thofe  which  relate  to  a future  life. 

FOTUS,  in  Medicine,  the  fame  as  fomentation. 

FOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Chan-fi  ; 420  miles  S.W.  of  Pe- 
king. N.  lat.  26°  5'.  E.long.  108’ 44'. 

FOU-AN,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Corea  ; 35 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Cou-fou. 

FOUCAULT,  Nicholas-Joseph,  in  Biography,  was 
fon  of  a fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate,  and  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1643.  He  was  educated  for  the  French  bar,  at 
which  he  afterwards  obtained  much  celebrity,  and  patted 
through  various  offices  all  he  became  a matter  of  requefts, 
and  chief  of  the  council  of  madame,  duchefs  of  Orleans. 
At  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes,  he  exerciled  fuch 
prudence  in  the  diltridt  over  which  he  was  the  intendant, 
that  much  of  the  mifehief  was  prevented  which  that  arbi- 
trary meafure  was  calculated  to  produce.  So  grateful  are 
the  people,  in  almoft  all  cafes,  for  favours  done  them,  that 
in  this  inftance  a medal  was  ftruck  in  gratitude  for  the  libe- 
rality exhibited  by  Foucault.  At  the  different  places  in 
which  he  fultained  any  public  office,  he  encouraged  the 
arts  and  local  ettablifhments  and  improvements  calculated  to 
benefit  the  trade  of  the  country.  He  was  the  firlt  to  fet 
on  foot  the  conltrudlion  of  new  roads,  canals,  havens,  and 
bridges  ; and  to  fandtion,  with  all  his  influence,  inftitutions 
for  the  promotion  of  the  ufeful  arts  and  fciences.  His  own 
valuable  library  and  cabinet  were  ever  open  to  thofe  who 
were  able  to  ule  them.  He  added  much  to  the  flock  of  an- 
tiquarian knowledge,  by  the  difeovery  which  he  made  in 
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* 704,  of  the  ancient  town  of  the  Viducafiians,  near  Caen,  of 
which  he  laid  a particular  account  before  the  “ Academy  of 
lnfcriptions.”  He  alfo  dilcovered  a MS.  “ De  Mortibus 
Perfeeutorum,”  which  is  generally  attributed  to  La&antius. 
Moreri. 

FOU-CHAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  ot  Chang-tong  ; 2j  miles  S.E. 
of  Tang-tcheou. 

FOUCHENDGE,  or  Foushengf,  a town  of  Pevfia, 
in  the  province  of  Chorafan,  taken  and  plundered  in  1380 
by  Timur  Bey,  though  ftrongly  fortified,  25  miles  N.  of 
Herat.  N.  lat.  34°  50'  E.  long.  76^  29'. 

FOUCHER,  Simon,  in  Biography,  a writer  ’of  fome 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  the  year  1644,  where  he 
was  educated,  afterwards  ordained  pried,  and  prefented  to 
an  honorary  canonry.  That  he  might  purfue  philofophical 
ftudies,  to  which  he  was  extremely  attached,  with  more 
freedom  arid  advantage,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  elteem  and  frier.dfhrp  of  many  eminent  men  of 
the  time  ; but  he  formed  his  moll  intimate  connexion  with 
thofe  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  advocates  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  academic  philofophy.  In  the  propagation  of 
their  fyftem  he  was  extremely  zealous,  and  devoted  his  pen 
with  conliderable  learning  in  defence  of  them.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Baillet  in  terms  of  high  refpedl,  who  even  deno- 
minates him  “ the  reftorer  of  the  academic  philofophy  :”  and 
the  editors  of  the  “Menagiana”  have  afferted  that  Menage 
thought  Foucherand  Huet  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
different  fedls  of  philofophers  than  any  of  their  contempo- 
raries. M.  Foucher  died  at  Paris  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and 
it  was  fuppofed  his  intenfe  application  to  itudy  had  a great 
effedl  in  fhorteriing  his  days.  He  was  author  of  a variety 
of  “ Differtations,”  “ Criticifms,”  “ Tetters, ” &c. 
which  form  a colledlion  of  fix  volumes : alfo  of  “ A 
Treatife  on  the  Wifdorn  of  the  Ancients,”  publilhed  in 
one  vol.  j 2mo.,  intended  to  fhevv  that  the  principal  max- 
ims of  their  morality  are  not  contrary  to  the  principles 
enforced  by  the  Chriflian  code  : and  “ A Letter  con- 
cerning the  Morality  of  Confucius  j”  and  “ A Treatife 
on  Hygrometers,  or  Inftruments  for  afcertaining  the 
drynefs  and  humidity  of  the  Air.”  Moreri. 

FOUCHS,  Johann,  Joseph,  a native  of  Stiria,  a pro- 
vince of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Auflria.  He  appears 
as  an  author  in  1707,  when  he  publilhed  at  Nuremberg  a 
work  entitled  “ Concentum  Mufico-inflrumentale,  in  7 
partitas  divifum  :”  and  he  alfo  compofed  an  opera,  called 
Ehza,  for  the  birth-day  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth  Chriflina, 
which  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  by  Le  Cane.  Soon  af- 
ter th'S  he  was  appointed  lirft  maeftro  di  cappella  to  the 
emperor  ; but  he  is  beft  known  as  a learned  writer  on  mu- 
fic  by  hts“  Gradus  ad  Parnaffum  five  manududlio  ad  com- 
pofitionem  mulicae  regu'arem,  methodo  novo,  ac  certa  non- 
dum  ante  tarn  exacto  ordine  in  lucem  edita,”  written  in 
Latin,  a .d  publilhed  in  17 25.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror Ctwrl  s VI.,  who  defrayed  the  whole  expence  of  the 
publication.  The  work  is  printed  in  folio,  anc  divided 
into  two  books  ; the  fir  ft  is  entirely  theoretical,  and  rather 
a treatife  on  harmonics  than  prardical  counterpoint : we  have 
here  ail  the  ratios  and  proportions  of  mufical  intervals,  and 
the  arithmetical,  harmonical,  and  geometrical  divifions  of 
the  monochord,  which  maybe  found  in  almoft  all  elementa- 
ry books  on  mufic  during  the  two  lift  centuries. 

The  Fcond  book  is  in  dialogue,  between  a mafter  and 
fcholar  ; in  which  examples  are  given  in  notation  of  the 
moft  fimpie  plain  counterpoint,  from  two  to  four  part6. 
Then  examples  of  florid  counterpoint,  and  of  ligatures  or 
binding  notes.  After  this,  the  author  treats  of  fugue  in 
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2,  3,  and  4 parts.  Then  of  double  counterpoint ; and 
laftly,  of  variations,  modes  of  the  church,  various 
fubje&sof  fugue,  of  talfe,  of  the  ecclefiaftical  it y le , a cap- 
pella, of  the  mixed  ftyle,  and  of  recitative.  The  dottriue 
in  this  work  is  very  orthodox,  containing  no  licences,  or 
any  thing  to  which  the  fathers  of  the  lcience  would  object. 
The  lefions  are  almoft  all  on  canto  finno,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Neapolitan  fchool. 

In  1742  this  excellent  work  was  tranflated  into  German 
by  Mizlur,  and  publilhed  at  Leipfic,  410.  with  notes.  The 
letter-prels  of  this  edition  is  well  printed  ; but  the  plates 
are  engraved  in  too  fmall  a character,  and  much  crowded 
and  confuted.  In  1761  it  was  tranflated  into  Italian,  and 
publilhed  in  folio  by  Maufredi  in  Carpi.  To  this  veriion  is 
prefixed  a recommendatory  letter  by  the  celebrated  Piccini, 
in  which,  with  national  partiality,  and  the  flippancy  of  a 
young  man,  he  compliments  the  author,  Fouchs,  by  faying 
that  lie  was  “ a German  with  an  Italian  underftanding.” 
Haydn  had  not  then  furpaffed  all  the  Italian  compofers  of 
injirumental  mufic  in  fcience  and  invention  nor  had  the 
premature  genius  of  Mozart  expanded  in  marvellous  mafter- 
pieces  of  compofition,  both  vocal  and  inflrumental.  Some 
detached  parts  of  the  “ Gradus  ad  Parnaffum”  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  England  by  Welcher  about  the  year  1770,  tranf- 
lated by  Hoeck  ; but  the  entire  work  has  never  appeared 
in  our  language.  The  venerable  imperial  maeftro  di  oappel- 
la  lived  to  a great  age.  Quantz  tells  us  (in  his  own  life, 
written  by  himfelf ) that  in  the  year  1723,  he,  with  Weis, 
the  famous  lutenift,  and  Grann,  the  opera  compofer,  went 
to  Prague,  where  moft  of  the  great  muficians  of  Europe 
were  affembled  by  order  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to 
celebrate  the  feftival  of  his  being  crowned  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. Hiftory  does  not  furnifh  a more  glorious  event  for 
mufic  than  this  folemnity,  nor  a iimilar  inftance  of  fo 
great  a number  of  eminent  profeffors,  of  any  one  art,  being 
collected  together. 

Upon  this  occafion,  there  was  an  opera  performed  in  the 
open  air,  by  a hundred  voices,  and  by  two  hundred  inftruments. 
There  was  not  an  indifferent  finger  among  the  principal 
performers,  all  were  of  the  tirft  clafs.  The  male  parts  were 
filled  by  Oriini,  Domenico,  Careftini,  Gaffati,  Corofini, 
and  Braun,  a German  haritono  ; the  female,  by  the  two 
fifters,  Amberville,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards  married 
to  Peroni,  a famous  player  on  the  violoncello,  and  the  other 
to  Boroffini,  the  finger. 

The  opera  was  called  “ LaConftanza  e Fortezza,”  and 
compofed  by  the  famous  old  Fux,  imperial  chapel-malter 
at  Vienna.  The  mufic,  which  was  in  the  old  church  ftyle, 
was  coarfe  and  dry  ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  grand,  and 
had  a better  effedf,  perhaps,  with  fo  immenfe  a band,  and 
in  fuch  an  immenfe  fpace,  than  could  have  been  produced 
by  more  delicate  compolitions. 

FOUCPIUN,  in  Geography , a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of 
Tche-li-leou. 

FOUCOUET,  Nicholas,  marquis  of  Belleifle,  in 
Biography,  foil  of  Francis  Foucquet,  vifcount  de  Vaux,  and 
a couniellorof  ftate,  was  born  in  1615,  and  brought  for- 
wards very  early  in  the  departments  of  law.  He  was 
created  procureur-general  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-five.  By  cardinal  Mazarin  he  was  made 
fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  and  participated  largely  in 
the  public  plunder,  which  was  carried  to  an  enormous  height 
during  the  cardinal’s  adminiftration.  Foucquet  is  faid  to 
have  ipent  more  than  half  a million  fterling  upon  his  feat 
of  Vaux,  where  he  gave  the  moft  magnificent  entertain- 
ments. He  was  a liberal  patron  of  men  of  letters,  and  ac- 
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■quired  many  friends  among  them  who  did  not  defevt  him  af- 
ter his  difgrace.  Foucquet  offended  the  king  by  attempt- 
ing to  gain  the  heart  of  mad.  de  ia  Valiere,  and  he  was 
arrefted  at  Nantes  in  September  1661.  Fie  was  committed 
to  prifon,  and  a commiffion  was  appointed  to  try  him  on  va- 
rious charges,  but  he  defended  himfelf  fo  well,  and  repelled 
the  attacks  of  the  lawyers  fo  dexteroufly,  that  it  was  full 
three  years  before  the  decilion  and  fentence  againft  him 
could  be  pronounced.  Fie  was  condemned  to  banifhment, 
which  was  exchanged  for  perpetual  imprifonment  in  the 
citadel  of  Pignoral.  Of  the  multitudes  who  had  been  be- 
nefited by  his  liberality,  fcarcely  any  remained  faithful  to 
him  in  his  adveruty,  except  fome  of  his  literary  penfioners. 
Among  thefe  were  mademoifelle  de  Scuderi,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Peliifon,  by  the  laft  of  whom  he  was  defended  in  feve- 
ral  eloquent  memoirs.  Fie  bore  his  change  of  fortune  with 
firmnefs,  and  employed  his  folitary  hours  in  the  compoil- 
tion  of  various  works  of  piety.  He  died  March  23,  1680, 
aged  65  years.  Moreri. 

FOVEA  Cordis,  the  pit  of  the  heart,  or  rather  of 
the  ftomach,  called  alfo fcrobiculus  cordis. 

FOUESNANT,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Finillerre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  dillridt  of  Ouimper  ; 7 miles  S.  of  Quimper.  The 
town  contains  1858,  and  the  canton  5533  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  155  kiliometres,  in  6 commune? 

FOU-FONG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-tong  ; 22  miles  F.S.E.  of  Fong- 
tfiang. 

FOUG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurte  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Toul. 

FOUGATE,  Fougasse,  or  Fougades,  in  the  Art 
of  JVar,  a little  mine,  in  manner  of  a well,  feldom  ex- 
ceeding ten  feet  in  width,  and  twelve  in  depth  : dug 
under  fome  work  or  poft  that  is  likely  to  be  loft  ; and 
charged  with  barrels  or  facks  of  gun-powder,  covered 
with  earth.  It  is  frequently  placed  before  the  vveakeft 
parts  of  a fortiiication,  as  the  faliant  angles  and  faces,  not 
defended  by  a crofs-fire,  and  is  fet  on  fire  like  other  mines, 
with  a faucifle. 

The  word  is  French.  M.  Huet  derives  it  from focato,  or 
focus, fire. 

FOUGERAI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  llle  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Redon  ; 13  miles  E.  of  Redon. 
The  town  contains  4193,  and  the  canton  4802  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  1 20  kiliometres,  in  2 communes. 

FOUGFR.ES,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a diftrict,  in  the  department  of  the  llle  and  Vilaine,  con- 
taining in  its  two  divifions  about  7297  inhabitants,  whofe 
chief  trade  is  in  leather.  The  firil  divifion  contains  3648, 
and  its  canton  12,665  inhabitants,  on  an  extent  of  165  ki- 
liometres, in  10  communes  ; and  the  fecond  divifion  con- 
tains 3649,  and  its  canton  14,063  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  r 7 7 i kiliometres,  in  9 communes.  It  is  feated  on  the 
rivulet  Nanfon,  that  falls  into  the  Coefnon,  8 leagues  N.F. 
of  Rennes,  and  9 S.S.E.  of  Avranches.  It  has  an  abbey 
and  old  cattle,  and  was  formerly  reputed  a place  of  fome 
llrength  ; and  is  ftill  noted  for  its  four  annual  fairs. 

FOUGHT,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Lapland,  who, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  came  to  London,  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  foie  printing  of  mufic,  with  letter-prefs  types 
of  his  own  founding,  which  were  very  neat,  and  the  firlt 
that  were  ufed  in  Lond@n.  He  opened  a {hop  in  St.  Mar- 
tin’s lane,  and  publifhed  feveral  fets  of  leffons  and  fonatas  ; 
but  by  a combination  of  mufic-fellers  in  London,  who 


copied  his  publications  on  {tamped  plates,  and  underfold  him, 
he  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Mufical  types  are  now  very  common  : but  by  being  long 
accuitomed  to  {tamped  notes  in  pewter  plates,  the  public 
eye  is  not  pleafed  with  them.  The  belt  ufe  to  which  they 
are  now  put  is  in  printing  books  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic, 
where  they  fave  the  trouble  of  working  fmall  plates  of 
fingle  paffages,  and  examples  in  notation,  into  the  letter- 
prefs. 

FOUIN,  in  Geography , a country  of  Africa,  N.  of 
Ardra. 

FOU-KEOLT,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Honan  ; 30  miles  E.N  E of  Hiu. 

FOU-KIANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-tong  ; 20  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Tfin. 

FOU-KO,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Quang-tong ; 65  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Kia. 

FOUL,  .in  the  Sea  Language,  is  ufed  when  a fhip 
has  been  long  untrimmed,  fo  that  grafs,  weeds,  periwin- 
kles, barnacles,  or  the  like,  flick  or  grow  to  her  fides 
underwater.  In  this  ftate  fhe  is  faid  to  be  foul. 

A {hip  is  faid  to  make  foul  water,  when,  being  under 
fail,  flie  comes  into  fucli  fhoal,  or  low  water,  that  though 
her  keel  doth  not  touch  the  ground,  yet  (lie  comes  fo  near 
it,  that  the  motion  of  the  water  under  her  raifes  the  mud 
from  the  bottom,  and  fo  fouls  the  water. 

Foul  is  alfo  a lea  term,  importing  the  running  of  one 
fhip  againft  another.  This  happens  fometitnes  by  the  un- 
governable violence  of  the  wind,  and  fometimesby  the  care- 
leftitefsof  the  people  on  board  ; and  fometimes  happens  to 
fliips  of  the  fame  convoy  ; fometimes  to  fuch  as  meet  acci- 
dentally ; and  iometime3  to  fuch  as  are  in  port,  by  means 
of  others  coming  in.  The  damages  occafioned  by  running 
foul,  are  of  the  nature  of  thofe  in  which  both  parties  mult 
bear  a part  ; they  are  ufually  made  half  to  fall  upon  the 
fufferer,  and  half  upon  the  veffel  which  did  the  injury  ; but 
in  cafes  where  it  is  evidently  the  fault  of  the  matter  of  the 
veffel,  he  alone  is  to  bear  the  damage. 

Foul  Ground,  of  a road,  bay,  fea-coaft,  or  harbour, 
fignilies  that  which  is  rocky,  or  abounding  with  {hallows, 
or  ©therwife  dangerous. 

Foul  Haufe,  denotes  that  the  cables  are  turned  round 
each  other,  by  the  winding  or  turning  about  of  a fhip  while 
fhe  rides  at  anchor. 

Foul  Wind,  expreffes  that  which  is  unfavourable,  or  con- 
trary to  the  courfe  of  the  fhip,  in  oppofition  to  large  or 
fair. 

Foul  Feeding,  in  the  Manege,  denotes  a voracious  ap- 
petite, to  which  fome  horfes  are  fubjeft,  which,  though 
not  properly  a difeafe,  is  the  caufe  of  various  maladies. 
It  is  commonly  the  effedt  of  fome  latent  diftemper,  and 
frequently  occafioned  by  worms  irritating  the  intef- 
tines. 

Foul  feeders  will  leave  their  hay  to  eat  their  litter,  even 
when  it  is  foaked  with  their  dung  and  urine,  and  difeover 
a vitiated'as  well  as  a voracious  appetite.  The  beft  remedy 
in  cafes  of  this  kind  is  to  begin  with  purging,  and  to  dif- 
folve  chalk  in  their  water,  and  afterwards  to  give  them 
good  exercife.  The  following  draught  will  alfo  ferve  to 
blunt  their  appetites  ; take  a large  handful  of  the  roots  of 
mavftunallovvs  ; cummin  feeds,  and  fenugreek  feeds,  of  each 
an  ounce  ; liquorice  roots  fliced,  half  an  ounce  j boil  them 
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rn  three  pints  of  water,  till  the  roots  are  foft  and  (limy  ; 
then  pour  off  the  decodtion,  and  diffolve  in  it  an  ounce  of 
gum  arabic,  and  add  four  ounces  of  linfeed  oil.  Let  the 
horfe  have  four  handfuls  of  this  mixture  every  morning 
fading,  till  his  appetite  abates.  Care  fhould  alfo  be 
taken  to  keep  the  ftalls  as  clean  as  podible.  Gibfon’s  Far- 
riery. 

Foul  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  N.  E.  coaft  of 
the  Hand  of  Barbadoes.— Alfo,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft,  near 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  illand  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  i 70  54'. 
"W.  long.  750  56'. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  Java.  S.lat.  Sc  38'.  E.  long.  1 1 30  45'. 

Foul  I) land , a fmall  illand  in  the  Chinefe  lea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Cochinchina.  N.  lat.  n°  37’.  E.long.  108°  53'. 
—Alfo,  a fmall  illand  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  near  the  coaft 
of  Ava.  N.  lat.  i83  12'.  E.  long.  94°  11'. 

Fou  l JJlands , a duller  of  fmall  iftands  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dian ft  a,  near  the  N.  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Flores.  S. 
lat.  8"  9'.  E.  long.  12  i°  22'. 

Foul  Point,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Madagafcar.  S. 
lat.  1 70  40'.  E.  long.  49°  50'.  This  cape  is  called  by  the 
natives  “ Voolou-voolou  and  is  the  place  moil  fre- 
quented by  Europeans.  The  entrance  of  the  port  lies  in  a 
northern  dire&ion  ; the  breadth  of  the  pallage  is  about 
50  fathoms,  and  it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  depth  ; it  will  hold 
10  large  fhips,  which  may  be  moored  all  in  a line.  The 
riding  is  fafe,  but  between  the  months  of  Odfober  and  June 
the  entrance  is  fometimes  obftruded  and  Ihut  up  by  a bank 
of  quickfand,  which  difappears  as  foon  as  the  S.  E.  winds 
fucceed  the  northern  gales  and  calms.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  coral  rocks,  which  run  N.N.E. ; and  upon  thefe 
are  various  fea-plants,  modes,  black  corals,  madrepores,  ftar- 
wort,  fea-infeds,  and  (hells,  which,  by  the  multiplicity  of 
their  form,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  ferve  to  de- 
corate the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
prefents  large  beds  of  delicate  and  palatable  oyfters  of  peculiar 
configuration.  Ships  may  be  fupplied  with  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions,  which  are  various  and  abundant.  The  villages  inha- 
bited by  the  tribe  of  “ Voolou-voolou”  are  not  very  confidera- 
ble  ; they  are  fortified  with  palifades ; moll  of  them  are  ered- 
ed  upon  the  declivity'of  hills,  and  they  are  delightfully  fhaded 
by  a great  number  of  ufeftil  trees.  The  diitrid  of  “Voo- 
lou-vooiou”  contains  excellent  pafture  grounds,  and  a great 
number  of  cattle.  The  river  Onglebey,  which  fuddenly  lofes 
itfelf  in  the  kinds  at  the  diftance  of  40c  fathoms  from  its 
mouth,  abounds  with  fifh  and  aquatic  birds;  and  canoes  row 
up  to  a diftance  of  more  than  20  leagues.  It  is,  however, 
infefted  with  a great  number  of  monftrous  crocodiles,  which 
find  a fecure  retreat  -among  t lie  trees  that,  cover  its  banks. 

Foul  Sound'.,  a ftrait  or  paffage  on  the  weft  of  Ireland. 
It  is  between  Iuifmain  and  Innilhere,  two  of  the  fouth  ides 
•of  Arran,  which  lie  at  the  entrance  of  Galway  bay.  Befides 
a great  rock,  there  is  an  extenfive  fhoal,  which  renders  this 
not  a good  paffage. 

- FOU  LA,  one  of  the  Shetland  iflands,  which  is  narrow, 
high,  and  rocky,  about  ti  ree  miles  in  length,  and  affords 
fome  uafture.  Its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  150,  are 
altnoft  in  a ftate  of  nature.  It  has  one  indifferent  landing 
place.  On  the  W.  c ill  are  hideous  precipices.  It  is  up- 
wards of  feven  leagues  W*S,"W.  from  the  broadeft  part  of 
-the  Main-land.  Some  writers  have  fuppoft-d  this  illand  to 
be  the  “ Ultima  Thule”  of  Tacitus  and  the  ancients. 
N.  Iat.  60°  6'.  W.  long.  z°  17'. 

FOUL  AH  Fouli,  or  Pholey,  a country  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  river  Senegal,  and  extending, about  .80 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft  ; the  boundaries  from  north  to  fouth 
being  unknown.  This  country  is  populous,  and  the  foil  fer- 


tile, and  capable  of  furnifhing  an  advantageous  commerce,' 
if  the  inhabitants  were  induttrious.  Their  complexion  is 
generally  tawny,  though  many  of  them  are  black  ; and  it 
is  luppofed  that  they  derive  their  mixed  colour,  between  the 
true  olive  and  black,  from  their  alliances  with  the  Moors. 
Although  they  are  remifs  in  availing  themfelves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce,  they  are  diligent  as  farmers  and  gra- 
ziers ; and  raife  millet,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  peafe,  roots, 
and  fruits  in  abundance  ; nor  are  they  lefs  expert  in  rearing 
cattle,  which  is  the  ftaple  of  their  traffic  with  neighbour- 
ing countries.  Their  cattle  conftitute  their  chief  wealth, 
and  accordingly  they  roam,  purfuing  a kind  of  wandering 
life,  from  field  to  field,  and  from  country  to  country,  with 
large  droves  of  cows,  ffieep,  goats,  and  horfes  ; removing, 
as  the  wet  and  dry  feafons  require,  from  the  low  to  the  high 
lands,  and  continuing  no  longer  in  one  place  than  the  paf- 
ture for  their  cattle  will  allow.  The.incomenience  and 
labour  of  this  roving  life  are  augmented  by  the  defence 
they  are  obliged  to  provide  again!!  the  depredations  of  the 
fierce  animals  with  which  the  country  abounds;  as  they 
are  molefted  by  lions,  tigers,  and  elephants  from  the  land, 
and  crocodiles  from  the  rivers.  At  night  they  collet!  then- 
herds  and  flocks  within  a circle  of  lints  and  tents  in  which 
they  live,  and  where  they  light  fires  in  order  to 
deter  thefe  animals  from  approaching  them.  The  king  of 
the  country,  called  Siratic,  though  commonly  deftitute  of  the 
badges  of  majefty,  pofftffes  great  authority  among  his  fub- 
jedls,  and  is  as  much  refpedted  by  his  neighbours  as  any 
one  on  the  coaft.  The  crown  defeends,  not  from  father 
to  fon,  but  from  brother  to  brother,  and  nephew  to  nephew. 
The  Foulahs  are  celebrated  by  travellers  as  a people  ex- 
tremely hofpitable  ; all  perfons,  whatever  be  the  country  to 
which  they  belong,  being  freely  admitted  into  their  huts, 
and  treated  with  the  beft  accommodation  they  can  afford  ; 
nor  is  their  humanity  lefs  worthy  of  notice  than  their  hof- 
pitality,  for  as  foon  as  any  one  of  them  has  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  flavery,  all  the  reft  join  their  flock  to  redeem 
him.  Their  arms  conftft  of  bows  and  arrows,  lances, 
fwords,  daggers,  and  occafionally  a kind  of  fmall  fufee  ; ail 
which  they  life  with  a Angular  dexterity,  efpecially  in 
hunting,  which  is  a diverftou  to  which  they  are  much  at- 
tached. The  game  they  purfue  confifts  of  elephants, 
lions,  tigers,  and  the  fiercelt  animals.  The  teeth  of  ele- 
phants, the  fkins  of  lions,  leopards,  and  tigers  are  fold  by 
them,  and  the  fleffi  is  dried  and  fmoked  for  ufe  and  for 
winter  ftore.  The  elephants  are  fo  numerous,  that  they 
appear  in  droves  of  200  together,  plucking  up  the  fmall 
trees,  and  deftroying  whole  fields  of  corn  ; fo  that  they 
have  recourfe  to  hunting,  not  merely  as  a paftime,  but  as 
the  means  of  felf-prefervation. 

FOULDAGE.  SeeFALDAGE. 

FOULNESS,  in  Geography , an  illand  with  a church  vil- 
lage, feparated  by  a narrow  channel,  or  arm  of  the  German 
ocean,  from  the  main  land  of  England,  and  S.E.  part  of  the 
county  of  Effex,  about  12  miles  in  circumference,  6 miles  E. 
ol  Rochford. 

Foulness  of  Colours , in  Painting,  is  u fed  in  oppofition 
to  brightnefs,  and  denotes  a defedl  of  purity.  It  is  fome- 
times called  breaking  the  colour. 

FOULON,  or  Foullon,  John  Fraud,  in  Biography , 
was  born  at  Liege,  of  an  ancient  and  diftinguiftied  family,, 
in  the  year  1609  : and  in  1625  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Jefuits.  He  had  an  excellent  underftanding,  and  capable 
of  grafping  every  branch  of  fcience.  His  tutors  obferving 
thar.  his  qualifications  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  duties 
of  a preacher,  took  care  to  inftruc!  him  in  the  requifites 
for  undertaking  the  office,,  and  he  became  celebrated  for 
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liis  public  fervices  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was 
fucceffively  appointed  redlor  of  the  colleges  at  Huy  and 
Tournay,  and  died  in  the  latter  city  in  1668  ; his  death 
was  occalioned  by  a peitilential  diforder  which  he  took  by 
attending  on  the  lick  and  the  dying.  He  is  known  as 
an  author  by  many  theological  pieces  ; by  “ Commentarii 
Hiftorici  et  Morales  ad  libros  I.  and  II.  Machabxorum, 
additis  liberioribus  E curfibus,”  in  two  vols.  folio.  Alio  by 
“ Hiftoria  Leodienfis,  per  Epifcoporum  et  Principum 
Seriem  digeila  ab  origine  populi  ufque  ad  Ferdinandi 
Bavari  Tempora,”  See.  in  3 vols.  folio.  This  work,  though 
not  very  ably  executed,  is  fa  id  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
hiftory  of  the  Low  Countries.  Moreri. 

FOULOU-SOUSOU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Chinefe 
Ta  rtary,  on  the  Saghalien  ; 9 milts  N.  W.  of  Telden. 

FOULWEATHER,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  V/.  coaft  of 
North  America.  N.  lat.  440  42'.  W.  long.  124°  7'. 

FOULWIND,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of 
Tavai  Pcenammoo.  S.  lat.  4 1 ° 55'.  W.  long.  187°  51'. 

FOUMART,  a name  ufed  in  fame  parts  of  England  for 
the  pole-cat.  SeeMusTELA  Putorius. 

FOU-MING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  ihe  province  of  Yun-nan  ; 15  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Yun-nan. 

FOUNDATION,  in  ArchiteHure,  denotes  the  trenches 
or  excavations  dug  in  the  earth  by  taking  away  the  loofe  or 
foft  ground,  and  reducing  it  to  an  uniform  texture  and  firm 
bottom  fo  as  to  reft  an  edifice  or  building  with  fecurity,  and 
to  prevent  fraftures  after  ere&ion. 

The  fpecies  of  ground  on  which  a building  may  be  con- 
ftrudted  are  gravel,  fand,  and  clay.  Gravel  is  an  excellent  dry 
bottom  where  there  are  no  fprings.  Sand  is  alfo  a very 
good  bottom  for  houfe-building  ; but  care  Ihould  be  taken 
to  make  the  foundation  fufficiently  deep,  and  not  to 
make  any  excavation  near  "it,  nor  below  the  level  of  the 
bottom,  particularly  after  the  erection  of  the  edifice  ; as 
fand  partakes  in  fome  degree  of  the  property  of  water,  a 
very  fmall  force  being  fufficient  todifplace  the  particles,  and 
make  them  defeend  to  the  lowed  place;  its  own  gravity  iseveu 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  Sand  is  altogether  unfit  for 
water-works,  without  other  preparations.  Almoft  the  whole 
of  the  city  of  Glafgow  is  built  upon  fand  ; mod  of  the 
houfes  in  the  principal  ftreet  are  four  ftories  in  height,  and 
many  of  them  five.  Clay  is  a firm  bed  for  building,  but  it  is 
apt  to  throw  damps  upwards  into  the  wall.  Rock  is  alfo  an 
excellent  bed  for  the  foundation  of  a building,  when  it  can  be 
eafily  obtained,  either  by  being  on  the  furface,  or  by  digging 
to  a depth,  fo  as  not  to  occafion  a very  confiderable  out- 
lay. It  will  frequently  be  a confiderable  laving  in  the 
eonftrudion  of  the  building. 

There  are  many  fituations,  however,  on  which  there  are 
occafior.s  to  eredl  edifices  wlvere  neither  rock  nor  ground 
can  be  found  that  may  be  depended  on.  In  order  to  as- 
certain the  degree  of  hardnefs,  a lever  may  be  fo  conftruded 
as  to  be  moveable  round  a pin  at  one  end,  firmly  fixed  to  an 
upright  ftandard,  and  graduated  from  the  centre  of  motion 
in  the  manner  of  a fteel-yard,  and  another  llandar-d  or  up- 
right piece,  with  a flat  bottom  fixed  at  a given  diftance  from 
the  fulcrum,  with  a moveable  joint  where  it  conneds  with  the 
horizontal  lever  ; then  a conftant  weight  being  appended 
to  the  arm’,  and  fiid  to  and  fro  until  the  upright  piece  with 
the  flat  bottom  be  prefled  into  the  ground,  the  diviilon  on 
which  the  weight  falls  will  fhew  the  comparative  de- 
gree of  denfity.  The  depth  to  which  a foundation  ought 
to  be  dug  might  be  afeertained  by  boring,  or  by  an  iron 
crow. 

Palladio  fays  that  the  foundations  ought  to-be  one-fixth 


of  the  height  of  the  edifice;  but  this  attention  is  vague,  as  a 
building  might  reft  as  firmly  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
as  if  excavated  to  any  depth,  provided  that  the  foil  is  alike 
fufficient  in  both  cafes. 

If  nothing  but  nufd  can  be  obtained,  then  an  artificial 
bottom  mult  be  conftruded  of  piles  and  planking.  The 
proportion  of  the  piles  may  be  Inch  that  their  thicknefs 
may  be  one-twelfth  part  of  their  length.  Their  diftances, 
and  the  depth  to  which  they  are  driven,  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  foil ; they  are  fometimes  placed  fo  rank  as  to 
leave  no  interftice  ; their  diftance  ought  never  to  exceed 
the  breadth  of  the  ftones  which  are  to  be  laid  on  them. 
Tranfverfe  pieces  of  wood,  called  fleepers,  are  fattened  to  the 
tops  of  the  piles,  which  are  levelled  for  the  purpofe,  and 
then  planked  over. 

In  fome  cafes,  where  the  foil  is  not  very  bad,  two  or  more 
horizontal  rows  of  timbers  are  introduced  under  the  Itone 
work,  and  well  fattened  at  the  angles.  This  is  a good  pre- 
caution where  the  mafonry  is  to  be  carried  up  upon  narrow 
piers.  Should  the  foil  be  found  firm,  except  in  a few  places,, 
which  might  require  to  be  dug  to  an  immenfe  depth,  throw 
arches  over  the  infirm  places,  oblerving  to  make  the  abut- 
ments  fufficient. 

Forced  earth  is  unfit  for  a foundation  for  a confiderable 
time. 

Foundation  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  bottom  of  a- 
wall,  conftrudled  of  greater  breadth  than  the  fuperincum- 
bent  parts,  in  order  to  reft  the  edifice  firmly  and  uniformly,, 
and  prevent  fettlements  by  its  greater  breadth  ©ccafioning 
a greater  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  ground. 

The  foundation  generally  coniifts  of  one,  two,  or  more 
courfes,  the  fuperior  always  lefs  in  breadth  than  the  inferior, 
and  the  fuperior  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  inlifting 
wall,  with  the  middle  of  the  courfes,  and  the  middle  of  the 
wall  fo  regulated  as  to  fall  vertically  over  each  other. 

The  different  breadths,  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall  to  the 
bed  of  the  building,  exceed  each  other  equally  in  fucceffion, 
and  confequently  the  projections  are  alike  on  both  fides, 
and  to  each  other.  Each  courfe  which  forms  the  foundation 
is  called  a footing,  and  each  projection  is  called  an  offset 
or  fet-off. 

The  breadth  of  the  foundation,  it  is  evident-,  muft  always 
be  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  fuperftruCture,  and, 
the  foftnefs  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  laid.  If  the 
texture  of  the  ground  is  uniform,  and  if  a wall  only  is  to 
be  erected,  the  breadth  of  the  foundation  will  be  as  the  area, 
of  the  vertical  feftion  of  the  wall  taken  at  right  angles  to 
the  face.  Therefore, if  the  wall  is  equally  thick,  the  breadth 
of  the  foundation  will  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
breadth  and  height  of  the  infilling  walk  Thus  for  exam- 
ple, let  a wall  40  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick  have  a fuffi- 
cient foundation  of  three  feet  in  thicknefs,  what  muft  he 
the  breadth  of  the  foundation  of  a wall  50  feet  in  height, 
and  2J  thick  upon  the  like  bed  ot  earth  ; then  2x4): 

X 50  : : 3 : 4[i  = theanfwer.  Again,  let  us  fuppofe  the  bed 
of  the  building  to  vary  in  texture,  and  let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  former  is  three  degrees  of  foftnefs,.  and  the  latter  five  % 
in  this  cafe  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  footing  will  be  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  its  breadth  ancL 
the  degree  of  foftnefs  of  the  grolind,  the  reft  of  the  data, 
being  as  in  the  former  example  ; then  2 x 40  X 3 : 2%  x 
50  x 51:3:  7.  Ill  = the  anfwer.  Though  a wall  is- 
here  only  fpoken  of,  yet  the  fame  operation  will  apply  to 
the  mais  of  the  whole  fabric,  provided  that  the  weight  can. 
be  afeertained. 

The  reader  may  think  the  circumftance  rather  fingular> 
that  the,  foundation  of  a wall  may  be  thinner  than  that  of 
5 thfc 
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the  fuperffru&ure,  but  that  this  may  often  happen  may  be 
eaiily  (hewn,  liace  it  is  the  weight  only  that  is  in  queilion, 
and  not  the  magnitude  ; thus  (uppofe  that  a foundation, 
three  feet  thick,  is  fufficient  for  a wall  two  feet  thick,  and 
40  feet  high  ; the  very  fame  thicknefs  of  foundation  is 
equally  capable  of  fupporting  a wall  four  feet  thick,  and 
20  feet  high,  becauie  the  inditing  weights  are  alike  in  both 
cafes.  Therefore  the  above  calculation,  leaving  out  the 
degree  of  foftnefs  of  ground,  will  give  the  breadth  of  the 
foundation  of  the  required  wall,  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  inditing  wall  itfelf,  when  the  height  of  the  required  wall 
happens  to  he  equal  to  the  height  of  the  required  wall,, 
multiplied  by  its  breadth,  and  divided  by  its  thicknefs  ; 
fuch  would  be  the  cafe  in  a wall  of  26  \ feet  in  height  ; for 

= 26’.  It  is  evident,  if  the  height  of  the  wall 

3 

be  lefs  than  26}  feet,  that  the  breadth  of  the  foundation 
will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  wall  itfelf.  Although  this  is  the 
cafe  with  refpedl  to  the  rule,  of  the  principle  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  yet  if  the  wall  itfelf  is  condrudled  accord- 
ing to  reafon,  that  is,  to  proportionate  its  thicknefs  to  its 
height,  the  fame  thing  will  not  obtain  ; it  is  only  a pre- 
poilerous  thicknefs  that  occadons  the  fmgularity  of  the  cir- 
cumftance.  The  rule  only  gives  the  perpendicular  prefiure, 
and  fupnofe  the  thicknefs  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
height,  it  would  not  be  advifable  in  any  cafe  to  make  the 
footing  lefs  than  the  in  filling  part  of  the  wall,  as  it  would 
not  be  fo  able  to  refill  the  prefiure  of  heavy  winds. 

Other  obfervations  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Wall. 

Foundation  is  alfo  ufed  dguratively  for  the  edablifh- 
ment  of  a city,  empire,  or  the  like. 

The  Romans  reckoned  their  years  from  the  foundation 
o(  Rome,  ab  urbe  condita  ; which  we  fometimes  exprefs  by 
ah  U.  C.  Chronologers  make  74^  years  from  the  Ifraelites 
palling  out  of  Egypt,  to  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

Foundation  aiio  denotes  a donation,  or  legacy,  either 
in  money,  or  lands,  for  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of 
fome  community,  hofpital,  fchool,  ledlure,  or  other  work 
of  piety. 

Among  the  order  of  Auguflines,  there  is  a foundation 
for  the  marrying  of  poor  maids  ; and  another  for  the  fur- 
nifhing  o(  truffesto  poor  people  who  have  ruptures,  or  her- 
nias. 

The  founding  and  building  of  a college  or  hofpital,  is 
called  founclatiu,  quajt  fundatio,  or  fundament!  locatio.  Co. 
Lit.  10.  The  king  only  can  found  a college;  but  there 
may  be  a college  in  reputation  founded  by  others.  Dyer, 
367.  See  Founder. 

FOUND  AY,  in  Metallurgy , a term  ufed  by  the  workers 
at  the  iron  mines,  in  many  counties  of  England,  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  days,  in  which  time  they  contrive  to  make  a 
determinate  quantity  of  iron,  fo  that  they  count  their  work 
by  thefe  foundays  or  weeks. 

FOUNDER,  he  who  lays  a foundation,  or  who  founds 
and  endows  a church,  fchool,  religious  houfe,  or  other 
work  of  charity  and  piety. 

The  founders  of  churches  may  preferve  to  themfelves 
the  right  of  patronage,  or  prefentation  to  the  living.  The 
founder  of  all  corporations,  in  the  drifted  and  original  fenfe, 
is  the  king  alone,  for  he  only  can  incorporate  a fociety  ; 
and  in  civil  incorporations,  fuch  as  mayor  and  commonalty, 
&c.  where  there  are  no  poffeffions  or  endowments  given  to 
the  body,  there  is  no  other  founder  but  the  king  ; but  in 
eleemofynary  foundations,  fuch  as  colleges  and  hofpitals, 
where  there  is  an  endowment  of  lands,  the  law  diltinguifhes, 
and  makes  two  fpecies  of  foundation ; the  one  fundatio 
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incipient,  or  the  incorporation,  in  which  fenfe  the  king  is 
the  general  founder  of  all  colleges  and  hofpitals  ; the  other 
fundatio  perfeiens , or  the  dotation  of  it  ; in  which  fenfe  the 
fil'd  gift  of  the  revenues  is  the  foundation,  and  he  who 
gives  them  is  in  law  the  founder ; and  it  is  in  this  lad  fenfe 
that  we  generally  call  a man  the  founder  of  a college  or 
hofpital  (to  Rep.  33.)  ; but  if  the  king  and  a private  per- 
fon  join  in  endowing  an  eleemofynary  foundation,  the  king 
alone  (hall  be  the  founder  of  it.  If  it  cannot  appear  by 
inquifition,  who  was  the  perfon  that  founded  a church  or 
college,  it  fhall  be  intended  it  was  the  king  ; who  has  power 
to  found  a new  church,  &c.  Moor  282. 

Foun  der  is  alio  an  artill  that  melts  or  cads  metals  into 
various  forms,  for  divers  ufes ; as  guns,  bells,  datues, 
bombs,  types  or  printing  eharafters  ; and  other  fmall  works, 
as  candleilicks,  buckles,  &c. 

The  word  in  this  fenfe  is  formed  of  the  French  fondre , 
to  melt  or  fufe.  In  the  Roman  law  they  are  called  Jla- 
tuarii. 

From  the  different  productions,  or  works  of  the  founders, 
they  are  differently  denominated,  as  founders  of  fmall 
works;  bell-founders;  gun-founders;  letter-founders; 
figure  caders,  See.  What  belongs  to  each,  fee  under 
Foundery. 

Founder,  in  Glafs -maling,  is  a term  appropriated  to  the 
green -glafs  houfes,  and  is  the  perfon  there,  who  in  the 
fame  office  in  the  white-glafs-making  is  called  the  con- 
ciaior. 

Founder’.!  Furnace.  See  Furnace. 

Founders,  Moulds  of '.  See  Moulds. 

Foenders’j  Prcfs.  See  Press. 

Founder,  in  the  Sea  Language.  A (hip  is  faid  to 
founder  at  fea,  when  by  an  extraordinary  leak,  pr  a great 
fea  breaking  in  upon  her,  (he  is  fo  filled  with  water,  that 
(lie  cannot  be  freed  of  it,  nor  is  able  to  fwirn  under  it,  but 
finks  with  the  weight  thereof. 

FOUNDERING,  in  the  Manege,  a diforder  in  horfes, 
whereof  there  are  two  kinds,  via:.,  in  the  feet,  and  in  the 
cbed. 

Foundering  in  the  Feet,  arifes  from  hard  riding,  fevere 
labour,  great  heats,  fudden  colds,  See.  which  inflame  the 
blood,  and,  as  the  farriers  term  it,  melt  the  greafe,  and 
make  it  defeend  downward  to  the  feet,  and  there  fettle  ; 
which  caufes  fuch  a numbnefs  and  pricking  in  the  hoof, 
that  the  horfe  has  no  fenfe  of  feeling  in  it,  being  hardly 
able  to  dand  ; or,  when  he  does,  ffiaking  and  trembling  as 
if  he  had  an  ague. 

A horfe  may  likewufe  be  foundered  by  wearing  draight 
fhoes,  and  by  travelling  upon  hard  ground. 

It  may  be  known  when  he  is  foundered  on  his  fore-feet, 
and  not  his  hind- feet,  by  his  treading  firmly  on  his  hind- 
feet,  and  fparing  the  other ; or  his  going  crouching  or 
crippling  on  his  buttocks. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  he  is  foundered  in  his  hind 
feet,  and  not  his  fore ; which  is  known  by  his  feeming 
weak  behind  ; and  reding,  as  much  as  poffible,  on  the 
fore-feet. 

The  general  methods  of  curing  this  didemper  are,  firft 
by  paring  all  the  horfe’s  foies  fo  thin,  that  the  quick  may 
be  feen  ; then  bleeding  him  well  at  the  toes  ; flopping  the 
vein  with  tallow  and  refin  ; and  then  having  tacked  hollow 
(hoes  on  his  feet,  dopping  them  with  bran,  tar,  and  tallow, 
as  boiling  hot  as  may  be  ; which  is  to  be  renewed  once  in 
two  days,  for  a week  together ; after  which  he  is  to  have 
good  exercife. 

Or,  after  he  is  pared  thin,  and  let  blood  at  the  toes,  his 
feet  are  to  be  dopped  with  cows’  dung,  kitchen-fee,  tar, 
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and  foot,  boiled  together,  and  poured,  boiling  hot,  into 
them. 

Foundering  in  the  chejl  or  body , ufually  befals  a horfe 
by  eating  too  much  provender  fuddenly,  when  too  hot ; as 
alfo  by  drinking  too  much  upon  travelling,  when  he  is  hot, 
and  riding  him  after  it  ; and  it  denotes  a chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  thofe  parts  in  a-  horfe  which  are  fltuated  immediate- 
ly external  to  the  pleura.  Accordingly  this  difeafe,  con- 
fiding in  an  inflammation  of  the  intercoilal  mufcles,  which 
compofe  the  flefhy  parts  between  the  ribs,  is  called  by  Gib- 
fon  “ external  pleurify.”  It  is  known  by  a ftiffnefs  of 
the  body,  flioulders,  and  fore-legs,  fometimes  attended  with 
a fhort  dry  cough  in  the  beginning,  and  a flirinking  when  a 
horfe  happens  to  be  handled  in  thofe  parts. 

While  recent,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a pleurify  (which  fee), 
and  may  be  then  prevented  by  bleeding,  antimonials,  hot- 
waflies,  and  petloral  drinks  with  nitre.  Gibfon  alfo  advifes 
purging,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inflammation  extending  to 
the  mufcles  of  the  bread  and  flioulders,  which  ufually  hap- 
pens. He  objedts,  however,  without  fufficient  reafon,  to  out- 
ward applications ; except  when  any  fwelling  appears,  with 
any  tendency  to  break  ; in  which  cafe  he  advifes  to  haden 
fuppuration  by  the  common  methods.  This,  it  fhould  be 
recollected,  is  a chronic  difeafe  ; and,  like  rheumatifm,  ad- 
mits of  blidering,  fetons,  and  the  free  ufe  of  external  fti- 
mulants  to  the  ched. 

Mr.  Clark  obferves,  that  tftie  didinftion  of  this  diforder 
into  two  kinds  is  not  warranted  by  any  good  reafon  ; and 
accordingly  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  fymptoms 
that  occur  in  the  different  ftages  of  this  diforder,  together 
with  the  circumdances  that  have  appeared  on  diflefting 
horfes  that  have  died  of  it.  The  founder,  he  fays,  always 
proceeds  from  cold  too  fuddenly  applied  to  the  body  ; and 
whether  it  be  from  a current  of  cold  air,  or  from  plunging 
the  body  into  cold  water,  when  over-heated,  the  effedls  are 
the  fame.  The  fymptoms  at  firfl  are  thefe  ; when  the  horfe 
begins  to  cool,  he  appears  very  diff  and  feeble  in  his  fore- 
quarters, and,  when  forced  to  move  forwards,  he  collects 
his  body,  as  it  were,  into  a heap,  and  brings  his  hind  feet 
as  far  forward  under  his  body  as  he  pofiibly  can,  in  order  to 
remove  the  p.efiure  of  the  weight  of  his  body  from  the 
fore-legs  and  feet : at  the  fame  time,  he  fets  his  fore-feet 
to  the  ground  with  feeming  great  pain  : his  fore  parts  are 
extremely  hot,  the  legs  confiderably  fwelled,  and  evidently 
painful  to  the  animal  when  touched  ; a violent  fever  fuc- 
ceeds,  which,  if  not  properly  treated,  terminates  in  death, 
or,  if  the  horfe  furvives  the  fhock,  in  incurable  lamenefs. 
On  differing  the  legs  and  flioulders  of  thofe  horfes  that 
have  died,  after  an  illnefs  of  a few  days,  of  this  diforder, 
the  blood  is  generally  found  extravafated,  the  parts  having 
a black  appearance,  efpecially  between  the  fkin  and  the 
flefh.  The  fame  blacknefs  is  likewife  obferved  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  between  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles  and 
tendons ; the  texture  of  the  veflels  is  alfo  deftroyed,  and 
their  fubflance  mortided.  Mr.  Clark  ftates,  that  plunging 
horfes  into  cold  water,  when  they  are  over-heated,  tends  to 
weaken  them  ; and  he  alleges  this  proof  of  it,  communica- 
ted by  a fportfman  well  acquainted  with  horfes,  that,  in 
hunting,  when  horfes  are  over-heated,  and  obliged  to  go 
through  deep  water,  efpecially  if  they  are  obliged  to  fwim, 
they  ioon  after  become  faint,  jaded,  and  tired.  This  is  a 
facl  Well  worthy  of  notice. 

FOUNDERY,  or  Foundry,  the  art  of  melting  and 
calling  all  forts  of  metals  ; particularly  brafs,  iron,  bell- 
metal,  &c.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a place,  or  vvork- 
houfe,  furnilhed  with  furnaces,  or  forges  for  this  purpofe. 
A foundery,  in  the  iron  manufadlure,  is  almoft  always  con- 


nected with  the  blaft  furnace  where  the  metal  is  fmelted 
from  the  ore ; from  this  circumftance  we  fo  frequently  find 
the  fmelting  furnace  and  its  appendages  termed  a foundery, 
though  in  reality  the  word  fhould  be  confined  to  the  build- 
ing for  calling  up  the  metal  manufactured  at  the  former  ; 
it  is  there  termed  the  cafting-houfe,  (fee  the  article  Blast 
furnace.)  The  cafting-houfe,  or  foundery,  is  fltuated  on 
one  of  the  fides  of  the  furnace,  the  furface  of  its  ground 
about  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace.  The  floor  of  the  foundery  fhould  be  about 
ten  feet  deep,  with  the  loamy  fand,  as  mentioned  in  the 
article  Casting,  ofwhich  the  moulds  are  formed;  this  is  for 
the  convenience  of  burying  large  moulds  beneath  the  fur- 
face,  fo  that  the  metal  may  be  conveyed  into  them  by  fmall 
channels  or  foughs  hollowed  out  in  the  land.  A moft  im- 
portant circumftance  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  foun- 
dery is  well  drained  of  water,  as  any  dampnefs  in  moulds 
would  produce  the  fatal  explofions  by  the  ludden  expanfion 
of  the  fteam.  When  the  hot  metal  is  introduced  into  a wet 
mould,  many  ferious  accidents  have  arifen  from  a want  of 
attention  to  this  very  neceffary  circumftance  ; in  luch  a cafe, 
the  moulds  are  hurfl  afunder,  the  ground  torn  up  and  the 
fluid  metal  thrown  in  every  diredlion  amongft  the  workmen, 
occalioning  as  much  damage  from  its  projeflile  force,  as 
from  its  great  heat,  to  thofe  on  whom  it  falls.  Every 
foundery  is  furniflied  with  a crane,  or  fometimes  two,  placed 
fo  as  to  command  the  whole  for  the  convenience  of  taking 
up  and  removing  heavy  pieces  of  calling  from  any  part  of 
the  place.  At  Buttlerby  iron  works,  Derbylhire,  we  noticed 
an  excellent  crane  for  a foundery  ; the  pulley  from  which  the 
goods  are  fufpended  is  not  lixed  to  the  end  of  the  gib,  but 
Aided  upon  it  by  means  of  a rack  moved  by  a pinion,  which 
can  be  turned  with  eafe  by  the  workman,  fo  as  to  give  the 
crane  any  range  within  its  reach  ; and  it  can  take  up  weights 
as  well  nz  fix  feet  from  the  centre  as  at  ten,  which  renders 
it  a moll  ufeful  implement  in  fuch  a fituation,  where  the 
crane  is  Irequently  ufed  to  lower  down  moulds  upon  one  an- 
other in  a perpendicular  direction,  as  mentioned  in  the  article 
Casting. 

The  moft  complete  founderies  are  provided  with  two  or 
more  air  or  reverberating  furnaces,  (fee  Furnace,  )in  which 
the  metal  is  melted  occafionally,  either  when  the  metal  con- 
tained in  the  blaft  furnace  is  not  fufficient,  or  when  the  qua- 
lity of  the  metal  made  there  is  not  proper  for  calling,  owing 
to  its  containing  too  much  or  too  little  carbon,  and  it  re- 
quires mixing  with  better  or  worfe  metal  to  render  it  fit  for 
the  purpofe. 

They  have  alfo  two  or  three  cupolas,  or  fmall  blaft  fur- 
naces, to  melt  fmall  quantities  of  metal,  particularly  when 
it  is  wanted  in  hade,  as  the  reverberatories  are  much  longer 
in  filling  their  charge  of  metal,  though  it  is  in  greater  quan- 
tity; but  the  latter  does  not  fo  well  anfwer  the  purpoles  o£ 
the  iron  founder,  becaufe  it  would  require  fo  great  a ftock 
of  flalks  and  implements  to  make  moulds  to  receive  a large 
quantity  of  metal ; for  this  reafon  they  feldom  employ  the 
reverberatory  but  for  large  articles  which  require  the  whole 
charge  ; fmaller  goods  are  call  from  the  cupolas. 

In  the  foundery  of  a blaft  furnace,  a pit  is  fink  at  a 
convenient  diilance  from  the  furnace,  and  the  moulds  for 
pipes,  and  other  fimilar  articles,  are  placed  vertically  in  it, 
within  reach  of  the  crane  : the  metal  is  conveyed  by  gutters 
or  foughs  from  the  furnace,  and  a fmall  iron  trough,  filled 
with  fand,  leads  the  fluid  metal  into  each  of  the  moulds ; 
thefe  are  a confiderable  improvement  on  the  old  method  of 
burying  them  in  the  fand,  in  the  faving  of  labour  and  time, 
the  flafles  are  made  of  call  iron  for  the  purpofe. 

It  has  of  late  become  a practice  at  our  moft  extenfive 
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■fo  tin  dene  3,  to  fubftitute  fand  for  loam  cartings  in  many  cafes 
where  a great  number  of  articles  of  one  kind  are  to  be  cart, 
fo  that  the  expence  of  the  flalks  is  not  an  objedt  of  im- 
portance ; where  the  articles  are  intricate,  the  land  is  wet- 
ted fo  much  to  milder  it  fufficiently  adhelive,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  dry  the  moulds  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  cxplo- 
fjou:  for  this  purpofe  large  rtoves  are  ufed,  and  carriages 
adapted,  on  which  to  convey  a great  number  of  moulds  into 
the  ftove  at  once,  and  when  fufficiently  dry,  which  gene- 
rally happens  in  about  half  an  hour,  they  are  withdrawn, 
and  a new  let  placed  on  the  carriage. 

A foundery  is  generally  provided  with  a boring-mill  for 
forming  the  internal  furface  of  the  cylinders  cart  for  fteam- 
engines,  Sec.  (fee  Cylinder,  boring),  and  the  fame  machin- 
ery turns  large  lathes,  for  turning  heavy  mill  axes,  pillons, 
rollers  for  fugar-mills,  and  laminating  rollers;  the  fame  mill 
gives  motion  to  all  thefe,  and  alfo  blows  the  cupolas, 
though  at  a blaft-furnace  thefe  aie  fupplled  by  a fmall  pipe 
from  the  great  blowing-engine  for  the  furnace. 

Foundery  of  /wall  works,  or  the  manner  of  cafling  in 
fand. — The  fand  ufed  by  the  founders,  in  calling  brafs,  Sec. 
is  yellowilh,  and  pretty  foft ; but,  after  it  has  been  ufed, 
it  becomes  quite  black,  becaul'e  of  the  charcoal-dull  ufed 
in  the  moulds.  Every  time  they  would  ul'e  this  fand,  they 
work  and  tew  it,  ieveral  times  over,  on  a.  board  about  a 
foot  fquare,  placed  over  a kind  of  trunk,  or  box,  into 
which  it  may  fall  from  off  the  board.  This  tewing  is  per- 
formed with  a roller,  or  cylinder,  about  two  feet  long,  and 
two  inches  in  diameter;  and  a kind  of  knife,  made  of  the 
blade  of  a fword  : with  thefe  two  inllruments  they  alter- 
nately roll  and  cut  the  fand  ; and,  at  length,  turn  it  down 
into  the  box  or  trough  underneath. 

Then,  taking  a wooden  board,  or  table,  of  a length  and 
breadth  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  things  to  be  call ; 
round  this  they  put  a frame  or  ledge  ; and  thus  make  a 
fort  of  mould.  This  mould  they  fill  with  the  fand  before 
prepared,  and  moderately  moillened : which  done,  they 
take  wooden,  or  metalline  models,  or  patterns  of  the  things 
intended  to  be  cart  : apply  them  on  the  mould,  and  prefs 
them  down  in  the  fand,  fo  as  to  leave  their  form  indented ; 
along  the  middle  of  the  mould  is  laid  half  a little  cylinder 
of  brafs,  which  is  to  be  the  mailer. jet,  or  canal  for  running 
the  metal ; being  fo  difpofed,  as  to  touch  the  ledge  on  one 
fide,  and  only  to  reach  to  the  laft  pattern  on  the  other : 
from  this  are  placed  feveral  leifer  j'jts  or  branches,  reaching 
to  each  pattern,  whereby  the  metal  is  conveyed  through  the 
whole  frame. 

This  firft  frame  being  thus  finilhed,  they  turn  it  upfide 
down,  to  take  out  the  pattern  from  the  fand  ; in  order  to 
which,  they  firft  loofen  them  a little  all  round,  with  a fmall 
cutting  inftrument. 

After  the  fame  manner  they  proceed  to  work  the  coun- 
terpart, or  other  half  of  the  mould,  with  the  fame  patterns, 
in  a frame  exadlly  like  the  former;  excepting  that  it  has 
pins,  which,  entering  holes  correfponding  thereto  in  the 
other,  make,  when  the  two  are  joined  together,  the  two 
cavities  of  the  pattern  fall  exactly  on  each  other. 

Ttie  frame,  being  thus  moulded,  is  carried  to  the  found- 
er, or  melter ; who,  after  enlarging  the  principal  jet,  or 
canal,  of  the  counter-part,  with  a kind  of  knife,  adding 
the  crofs  jets,  or  canals,  to  the  feveral  patterns  in  both, 
and  fprinkling  them  over  with  mill-duft,  fets  them  to  dry 
in  an  oven. 

When  both  parts  of  the  mould  are  fufficiently  dried, 
they  join  them  together,  by  means  of  the  pins  ; and  to  pre- 
vent their  flatting,  or  flipping  afide,  by  the  force  of  the 
jaaetal,  which  is  to  come  in  flaming  hot,  through  a hole 


contrived  at  the  mafler-jet,  they  lock  them  in  a kind  of 
prefs,  either  with  ferevvs  ; or  if  the  mould  he  too  big  for 
this,  witli  wedges.  The  moulds,  thus  put  in  the  prefs, 
are  ranged  near  the  furnace,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  receive 
the  metal  as  it  comes  out  of  the  crucible. 

W bile  the  moulds  are  thus  preparing,  the  metal  is  put 
in  fufion  in  an  .earthen  crucible,  about  ten  inches  high,  and 
fou  r in  diameter. 

The  furnace  wherein  the  fufion  is  made  is  much  like 
the  fmith’s  forge  ; having,  like  that,  a chimney,  to  carry 
off  t fie  imoke  ; a pair  of  bellows  to  blow  up  the  fire  ; and 
a hearth  where  the  fire  is  made,  and  the  crucible  placed. 
It  is  the  ufe  of  this  hearth,  that  chiefly  diftinguifhes  the 
furnace  from  the  forge. 

In  the  middle  thereof  is  a fquare  cavity,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  wide,  which  goes  to  the  very  bottom  : it  is  divided 
into  two,  by  an  iron  grate:  the  upper  partition  ferves  to 
hold  the  crucible,  and  the  fuel,  and  the  lower  to  receive  the 
allies. 

When  the  fuel,  which  is  to  be  of  dry  wood,  is  pretty 
well  lighted,  they  put  the  crucible  full  of  metal  in  the 
middle,  and  cover  it  with  an  earthen  lid  ; and,  to  increafe 
the  force  of  the  fire,  befides  blowing  it  up  with  the  bel- 
lows, they  lay  a tile  over  part  of  the  aperture  or  cavity  of 
the  furnace. 

The  metal  firft  put  in  being  brought  to  a fufion,  they 
fffi  the  crucible  with  pieces  of  brafs  beaten  in  a mortar  ; to 
put  them  in  they  make  ufe  of  a kind  of  iron  ladle,  with  a 
long  fhank  at  the  end  thereof,  formed  into  a kind  of  hoUow 
cylinder,  out  of  which  the  piece  is  dropped. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  for  the  founder  to  take  the 
crucible  out  of  the  fire,  and  carry  it  in  a pair  of  iron  tongs 
( whole  feet  are  bent,  the  better  to  embrace  the  top  of  the 
crucible)  to  the  mould  ; into  which  he  pours  the  melted 
metal,  through  the  hole  anfwering  to  the  mafter-jet  of 
each  mould. 

Thus  he  goes  fucceffively,  from  one  to  another,  till  his 
crucible  is  emptied,  or  there  is  not  matter  enough  left  for 
another  mould. 

Then  calling  cold  water  on  the  moulds,  they  take  the 
frames  out  of  the  preffes,  and  the  call  works  out  of  the 
fand : which  afterwards  they  work  again,  for  another 
calling.  Lattly,  they  cut  off  the  jets,  or  calls,  and  fell 
or  deliver  the  work  to  thofe  who  befpoke  it,  without  any 
farther  repairing.  See  Erass  and  Casting. 

Foundery  of  Jlatues , great  guns,  and  bells. — The  art  of 
carting  llatues  in  btafs  is  very  ancient ; infomuch  that  its 
origin  was  too  remote  and  obfeure  even  for  the  refearch  of 
Pliny ; an  author  admirably  /killed  at  difeovering  the  inven- 
tors of  other  arts. 

All  we  can  learn  for  certain  is,  that  it  was  pradlifed,  iti 
all  its  perfection,  firft  among  the  Greeks ; and  afterwards 
among  the  Romans  : and  that  the  number  of  their  flatues 
confecrated  to  their  gods  and  heroes  furpaffed  all  belief. 
See  Statue. 

The  fingle  cities  of  Athens,  Delphos,  Rhodes,  See.  had 
each  three  thoufand  llatues  ; and  Marcus  Scaui  us  alone, 
though  only  aedile,  adorned  the  circus  with  no  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  llatues  of  brafs,  for  the  time  of  the  Cir- 
cenfian  games.  This  talle  for  llatues  was  finally  carried 
to  fuch  a pitch,  that  it  became  a proverb,  that  in  Rome 
the  people  of  brafs  were  not  lefs  numerous  than  the  Ro- 
man people. 

Among  us,  the  calling  of  llatues  was  but  little  known  or 
pradlifed  before  the  feventeenth  century. 

As  to  the  cajling  of  guns,  it  is  quite  modern  ; and  it  were 
perhaps  to  be  willied,  we  were  as  ignorant  of  it  as  the 
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ancients,  AH  authors  agree,  that  the  fir  ft  cannon  were  cart; 
in  the  fourteenth  century  ; though  fome  affix  the  event  to 
the  year  1338,  and  others  to  1380.  See  Cannon  and 
Gunnery. 

The  caf'ing  of  hells  is  of  a middle  Handing,  between  the 
other  two.  The  ufe  of  bells  is  certainly  very  ancient  in 
t he  wellern  church  ; and  the  fame  were  likewife  once  ufed 
in  -the  church  of  the  eait.  But,  at  prefent,  F.  Vanfleb 
allures  us,  in  his  fecond  account  of  Egypt,  he  had  found 
but  one  bell  in  all  t he  eaitern  church,  and  that  in  a monaf- 
tery  in  the  Upper  Egypt.  See  Bell. 

The  matter  of  thefe  large  works  is  rarely  any  fimple  me- 
tal, but  commonly  a mixture  of  feveral.  We  ffiall  here 
give  the  procefs  in  the  foundery  of  each. 

M-ethod  of  cajling  fatues  of  figures.  See  Bronze. 

There  are  three  things  chiefly  required  in  calling  of  Ha- 
tues,  bulls,  baffo-relievos,  vafes,  and  other  works  of  fculp- 
ture  : viz.  the  mould,  the  wax,  and  ffiell,  or  coat.  The 
inner  mould,  or  core  (thus  called  from  caur,  as  being  in 
the  heart  or  middle  of  the  Hattie),  is  a rude  lumpifh  figure, 
to  which  is  given  the  attitudes  and  contours  of  the  ilatue 
intended  ; it  is  railed  on  an  iron  grate,  Hrong  enough  to 
fiifiain.it;  and  is  Hrengthened  withinfide  by  feveral  bars, 
or  ribs  of  iron. 

It  may  be  made  at  the  diferetion  of  the  workmen  ; of 
potters’  clay,  mixed  up  with  horfe-dung  and  hair;  or  of 
plaHer  of  Paris,  mixed  with  line  brick-dull. 

The  ufe  of  the  core  in  Hatties  is  to  fupport  the  wax  and 
ffiell,  to  lefl’en  the  Weight,  and  to  fave  metal.  In  bells  it 
takes  up  all  the  infide,  and  preferves  the  fpace  vacant 
where  the  clapper  is  hung.  In  great  guns  it  forms  the 
whole  chace,  from  the  mouth  to  the  breech  : and,  in 
mortars,  the  chace  and  chamber.  The  iron  bars  and  the 
core  are  taken  out  of  the  brafs  figure,  through  an  aperture 
left  in  it,  which  is  afterwards  foldered  up  : but  it  is  neceffary 
to  leave  fome  of  the  iron  bars  of  the  core  that  contribute 
to  the  Headinefs  of  the  projecting  parts,  within  the  brafs 
figure. 

The  wax  is  a reprefentation  of  the  intended  Hatue.  If 
it  be  a piece  of  fculpture,  the  wax  muit  be  all  of  the  fculp- 
tor’s  own  hand,  who  ufually  fafhions  it  on  the  core  itfelt  ; 
though  it  may  be  wrought  feparately  in  cavities,  moulded, 
or  formed,  on  a model,  and  afterwards  difpofed  and  ar- 
ranged on  the  ribs  of  iron  over  the  grate,  as  before,  filling 
the  vacant  fpace  in  the  middle  with  liquid  plaHer  and 
brick-duH  ; by  which  means  the  inner  mould,  or  core, 
is  formed  in  proportion  as  the  fculptor  carries  on  the 
wax. 

When  the  wax  (which  is  to  be  of  the  intended  thicknefs 
of  the  metal)  is  finiflied,  they  fix  little  waxen  tubes  perpen- 
dicularly to  it,  from  top  to  bottom  ; to  ferve,  both  as  jets, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of  the  work : 
and  as  vent  holes,  to  give  paffage  to  the  air,  which  would, 
otherwife,  occafion  great  diforder,  when  the  hot  metal 
came  to  encompafs  it.  By  the  weight  of  the  wax  ufed 
herein,  is  that  of  the  metal  adjuHed  ; ten  pounds  of  this 
lall  being  the  proportion  to  one  pound  of  the  former. 
The  work  brought  thus  far,  wants  nothing  but  to  be  co- 
vered with  its  fliell  ; which  is  a kind  of  coat,  or  cruH, 
laid  over  the  wax  : and  which,  being  of  a foft  matter, 
and  even,  at  fil'd,  liquid,  eafily  takes  and  preferves  the 
impreffion  of  every  part  thereof ; which  it  afterwards 
communicates  to  the  metal,  upon  its  taking  the  place  of 
the  wax,  between  the  fliell  and  the  core.  The  matter  of 
this  outer  mould,  or  ffiell,  is  varied  according  as  different 
layers,  or  ffrata  are  applied.  The  firil  is  a compofition  of 
day,  and  old  white  crucibles,  well  ground  and  lifted,  and 
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mixedupwitL  water,  to  the  confitleifte  ofa  colour  fit  for paint- 
ing  ; accordingly,  they  apply  it  with  a pencil,  laying  it  feven 
or  eight  times  over,  letting  it  dry  between  the  interval-. 
For  the  fecond  impreffion,  they  add  horfes’  dung  and  natural 
earth  to  the  former  compofition.  The  third  impreffion  is 
only  horfes’  dung  and  earth.  Laffly,  the  ffiell  is  finiflied 
by  laying  on  feveral  more  impieffions  of  this  laH  matter, 
made  very  thick  with  the  hand. 

The  fliell,  thus  finilhed,  is  fecured  and  Hrengthened  by 
feveral  bands,  or  girts  of  iron,  wound  around  it  at  half  a 
foot’s  diHance  from  one  another,  and  fafiened  at  bottom 
to  the  grate  under  the  Hatue  ; and  at  the  top  to  a circle  of 
iron,  where  they  all  terminate. 

Here  it  muil  be  obferved,  that  if  the  Hatue  be  fo  big, 
that  it  would  not  be  eafv  to  move  the  moulds,  when 
thus  provided,  it  muH  be  wrought  on  the  fpot  where  it  is 
to  be  caH. 

This  is  performed  two  ways ; in  the  lirH,  a fquare  hole 
is  dug  under-ground,  much  bigger  than  the  mould  to  be 
made  therein,  and  its  infides  lined  with  walls  of  freeflone, 
or  brick.  At  the  bottom  is  made  a hole,  of  the  lame  ma- 
terials, with  a kind  of  furnace,  having  its  aperture  out- 
wards : in  this  is  a lire  to  be  lighted,  to  dry  the  mould ; 
and  afterwards,  to  melt  the  wax.  Over  this  furnace  is 
placed  the  grate ; and  on  this  the  mould,  &c.  framed  as 
before  explained.  Laflly,  at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fquare 
pit  is  made  another  large  furnace,  to  melt  the  metal,  as 
hereafter  mentioned. 

In  the  other  way,  it  is  fuffieient  to  work  the  mould  above- 
ground : but  with  the  fame  precaution  of  a furnace,  and 
grate,  underneath  : when  finiflied,  four  walls  are  to  be  run 
up  round  it : and,  by  the  fide  thereof,  a maflive  made,  for 
a melting  furnace.  For  the  refl,  the  method  is  the  fame  in 
both.  The  mould  being  finiflied,  and  inclofed  between 
four  walls,  whether  under-ground,  or  above  it,  a moderate 
fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  under  it,  and  the  hole  covered 
with  planks,  that  the  wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and  run 
out  at  pipes  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mould  ; which  are  afterwards  very  exactly  clofed  with  earth, 
as  loon  as  all  the  wax  is  carried  off. 

This  done,  the  hole  is  filled  up  with  bricks  thrown  in  at 
random,  and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  is  augmented  till  fuch 
time  as  both  the  bricks  and  the  mould  become  red-hot ; 
which  ordinarily  happens  in  twenty-four  hours.  Then,  the 
fire  being  extinguilhed,  and  every  thing  cold  again,  they 
take  out  the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place  with  earth, 
moiffened,  and  a little  beaten,  to  the  top  of  the  mould,  in 
order  to  make  it  the  more  firm  and  Heady. 

Things  being  in  this  condition,  there  remains  nothing 
but  to  melt  the  metal,  and.  run  it  into  the  mould  ; this  is 
the  office  of  the  furnace  above,  which  is  made  in  manner 
of  an  oven,  with  three  apertures  ; one  to  put  in  the  wood  ; 
another  for  a vent ; and  a third  to  run  the  metal  out  at. 
From  this  laH  aperture,  which  is  kept  very  clofe  whillt  the 
metal  is  in  ftifion,  a little  tube  or  canal  is  laid,  whereby  the 
melted  metal  is  conveyed  into  a large  earthen  bafon  over 
the  mould  ; into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  big  branches 
of  the  jets,  or  calls,  which  are  to  carry  the  metal  into  all 
the  parts  of  the  mould,  are  inferted. 

It  muft  be  added,  that  thefe  jets  .are  all  terminated,  or 
Hopped  with  a kind  of  plugs,  which  are  kept  clofe,  that 
upon  opening  the  furnace  the  brafs,  which  guffies  out  like 
a torrent  of  lire,  may  not  enter  any  of  them  till  the  bafon 
be  full  enough  of  matter  to  run  into  them  all  at  once; 
upon  which  occafion  they  pull  out  the  plugs,  which  are 
long  iron  rods,  with  a head  at  one  end,  capable  of  filling 
the  whole  diameter  of  each  tube.  The  hole  of  the  furnace 
Q is 
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is  opened  with  a long  pi£ce  of  iron,  fitted  at  the  end  of  a 
pole  ; and  the  mould  is  then  filled  in  an  inftant.  The  work 
is  now  finifhed,  at  leaft  fo  much  as  belongs  to  the  calling, 
the  reft  being  the  fculptor’s  or  carver’s  buiinefs  ; who, 
taking  the  figure  out  of  the  mould  and  earth  with  which  it 
is  encompaffed,  faws  oft  the  jets,  wherewith  it  appears 
covered  over  ; and  repairs  it,  with  inftruments  proper  to  his 
art  ; as  chiffels,  gravers,  puncheons,  &c. 

The  manner  of  cq/Hng  bells. — What  has  been  hitherto 
fhewn  of  the  cafting  of  ftatues,  holds,  in  proportion,  of 
the  cafting  of  bells  ; that  which  is  particular  in  thefe  latter 
is  as  follows  : lirft,  then,  the  metal  is  different ; there  being 
no  tin  in  the  metal  of  ftatues,  but  no  lefs  than  a fifth  part 
of  tin  in  that  of  bells.  Secondly,  the  dirnenfions  of  the 
core,  and  the  wax  of  bells,  efpecially  if  it  be  a ring  of 
feveral  bells  that  is  to  be  caft,  are  not  left  to  chance,  or  the 
caprice  of  the  workman  ; but  mult  be  nteafured,  on  a kind 
of  fcale,  or  diapafon  ; which  gives  the  height,  aperture, 
and  thicknefs,  neceflary  for  the  feveral  tones  required. 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  it  is  on  the  wax  that  the  feve- 
ral mouldings  and  other  ornaments,  and  inferiptions,  to  be 
reprefented  in  relievo,  on  the  outfide  of  the  bell,  are 
formed.  The  clapper,  or  tongue,  is  ;-:ot  properly  a part 
of  the  bell,  but  is  furnifhed  from  other  hands.  In  Europe, 
it  is  ufually  of  iron,  with  a large  knob  at  the  extreme  ; and 
is  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  bell.  In  China,  it  is  only 
a huge  wooden  mallet,  itruck  by  force  of  arm  againit  the 
bell  ; whence  they  can  have  but  little  of  that  confonancy, 
fo  much  admired  in  fome  of  our  rings  of  bells.  The  Chi- 
nefe  have  an  extraordinary  way  of  incrcafing  the  found  of 
their  bells  ; viz.  by  leaving  a hole  under  the  cannon  ; which 
our  bell-founders  would  reckon  a defect. 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  differ  very  much  from  thofe 
of  the  Chinele.  In  our’s,  the  modern  proportions  are,  to 
tnake  the  diameter  fifteen  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim, 
and  the  height  twelve  times.  The  paits  of  a bell  are, 
ji..  The  founding  bow,  terminated  by  an  inferior  circle, 
which-,  grows  thinner  and  thinner.  2.  The  brim  or  that 
pare  of  a bell  whereon  the  clapper  ftrikes,  and  which  is 
thicker  than  the  reft.  3.  The  outward  finking  of  the 
middle  of  the  bell,  or  the  point  nnder  which  it  grows  wider 
to  the  brim.  4.  The  waift  or  furniture,  and  the  part  that 
grows  wider  and  thicker  quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  upper  vafe, 
or  that  part  which  is  above  the  waift.  6.  The  pallet  which 
fupports  the  ftaple  of  the  clapper  within.  7.  The  bent  and 
hollowed  branches  of  metal  uniting  with  the  cannons,  to  re- 
ceive the  iron  keys,  whereby  the  bell  is  hung  up  to  the 
beam  which  is  its  fupport  and  counterpoife,  when  rung  out. 
The  bufinefs  of  bell-foundery  is  reducible  to  three  particu- 
lars. 1.  The  proportion  of  a bell.  2.  'File  forming  of  the 
mould.  And,  3.  The  melting-  of  the  metal.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  proportions,  viz.  the  fimple  and  the  relative  ; 
the  former  arc  thofe  proportions  only  that  are  between  the 
feveral  parts  of  a bell  to  render  it  foncrous  ; the  relative  pro- 
portions eftablifh  a requiiite  harmony  between  feveral  bells. 
The  method  of  forming  the  profile  of  a bell,  previonily  to  its 
being  caft,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts  may 
be  feen,  is  as  follows  : the  thicknefs  of  the  brim,  C 1 (fee 
Plate  XV.  Mifccllan.  Jig.  I.)  is  the  foundation  of  every 
other  meafure,  and  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  Firft, 
draw  the  line  H D,  which  reprefents  the  diameter  of  the 
bell ; bifedt  it  in  F and  eredt  the  perpendicular  F f ; let  D F 
a;nd  H F be  alfo  bifedted  in  E and  G,  and  two  other  per- 
pendiculars, E e,  G a,  be  credted  at  E and  G:  GE  will 
be  the  diameter  of  the  top  or  upper  vale,  i.  e.  the  diameter 
of  the  top  will  be  half  that  of  the  bell ; and  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  the  diameter  ot  the  bell  which  will  found  an  oc- 


tave to  the  other.  Divide  the  diameter  of  the  bell  or  the 
line  FI  D into  fifteen  equal  parts,  and  one  of  thefe  will  give 
C 1 the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  ; divide  again  each  of  theie 
fifteen  equal  parts  into  three  other  equal  parts,  and  theu 
form  a fcale.  From  this  lcale-  take  twelve  of  the  larger  di- 
vilfons,  or  T2T  of  the  whole  fcale  in  the  compafs,  and  fetting 
one  leg  in  I)  deferibe  an  arc  to  cut  the  line  E e in  N,  draw 
N D,  and  divide  this  line  into  twelve  equal  parts ; at  the 
point  1 eredt  the  perpendicular  1 C = 10,  and  C 1 will  be 
the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  =:  TV  of  the  diameter  : draw  the 
line  C D : bifedt  D N and  at  the  point  of  biiedtion  6 eredt 
the  perpendicular  6 K = i-h  of  the  larger  divifions  on  the 
fcale.  With  an  opening  of  the  compals  equal  to  twice  the 
length  of  the  fcale  or  thirty  brims,  fetting  one  leg  in  N. 
deferibe  an  arc  of  a circle,  and  with  the  fame  leg  in  K and 
the  fame  opening  deferibe  another  arc  to  intcriedt  the  former : 
on  this  point  of  interledtion,  as  a centre,  and  vvitli  a radius 
equal  to  thirty  brims,  deferibe  the  arc  N Iv.  ; in  6 K pro- 
duced, take  KD  = §-  of  the  larger  meafure  of  the  fcale  or  §- 
of  the  brim,  and  on  the  lame  centre  with  the  radius  30*- 
brims  deferibe  an  arc  A B parallel  to  N K.  For  the  arc 
B C,  take  twelve  divifions  ot  the  lcale  or  twelve  brims  in  the 
compafs,  find  a centre,  and  from  that  centre,  with  this 
opening,  deferibe  the  arc  B C,  in  the  fame  manner  as  N K 
or  A B was  deferibed.  There  are  various  ways  of  deferib- 
ing  the  arc  K p ; fome  deferibe  it  on  a centre  at  the  diftance 
of  nine  brims  from  the  points  p and  K ; others,  as  it  is  done 
in  the  figure,  on  a centre  at  the  diftance  only  of  feven  brims 
from  thofe  points.  But  it  is  neceflary  firft  to  find  the  point 
p,  and  to  determine  the  rounding  of  the  bell  p 1.  For  this 
purpofe,  on  the  point  C as  a centre  and  with  the  radius  C 1 
deferibe  the  arc  ipii;  bifedt  the  part  1,  2 of  the  line  D n, 
and  eredting  the  perpendicular  p nr,  this  perpendicular  will 
cut  the  arc  1 p 11  in  m,  which  terminates  the  rounding  1 p. 
Some  founders  make  the  bending's  K a third  of  a brim  lower 
than  the  middle  of  the  line  D N ; others  make  the  part 
C 1 D more  acute,  and  initead  of  making  C 1 perpendicular 
to  D N at  1,  draw  it  -tth  of  a brim  higher,  making  it  Hill 
equal  to  one  brim  ; fo  that  the  line  1 11  is  longer  than  the 
brim  C 1.  In  order  to  trace  out  the  top-part  N a,  take  in 
the  compafs  eight  divifions  of  the  fcale  or  eight  brims,  and 
on  the  points  N and  D,  as  centres,  deferibe  arcs  to  interfedt 
each  other  in  8 ; on  this  point  8,  with  a radius  of  eight 
brims,  deferibe  the  arc  N b ; this  arc  will  be  the  exterior 
curve  of  the  top  or  crown  ; on  the  fame  point  8,  as  a centre 
and  with  a radius  equal  to  yf  brims,  deicribe  the  arc  A r, 
and  this  will  be  the  interior  curve  of  the  crown,  and  its 
whole  thicknefs  will  be  one-third  of  the  brim.  As  the  point 
8 does  not  fall  in  the  axis  of  the  bell,  a centre  M may  be 
found  in  the  axis  by  deferibing,  with  the' interval  of  eight 
brims  on  the  centres  D and  H,  arcs  which  will  interledt  in 
M ; and  this  point  may  be  made  the  centre  of  the  inner  and 
outer  curves  of  the  crown,  as  before.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
cap  which  ftrengthens  the  crown  at  Q is  about  one-third  of 
the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  ; and  the  hollow  branches  or  cars 
about  one-fixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  bell.  The  height  of 
the  bell  is  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  as  twelve  to  fifteen, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  the  fundamental  found  to  its  third 
major  ; whence  it  follows  that  the  found  of  a bell  is  princi- 
pally compofed  of  the  found  of  its  extremity  or  brim,  as  a 
fundamental,  of  the  found  of  the  crown  which  is  an  odtave 
to  it,  and  of  that  of  the  height  which  is  a third.  Encyclo- 
pedic, Art.  Cloche.  See  Bell. 

The  particulars  neceffary  for  making  the  mould  of  a bell 
are,  1.  The  earth  : the  molt  cohelive  is  the  beit ; it  mull 
be  well  ground  and  fifted,  to  prevent  any  chinks.  2.  Brick  - 
itone  ; which  mult  be  ufed  for  the  mine,  mould,  or  core, 
I and 
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land  for  the  furnace.  3.  Horfe  dung,  hair,  and  hemp, 
mixed  with  the  earth,  to  render  the  cement  more  binding. 
4.  The  wax  for  inicriptions,  coats  of  arms,  See.  The 
tallow  equally  mixed  with  the  wax,  in  order  to  put  a flight 
la)  rerofit  upon  the  outer  mould,  before  any  letters  are  applied 
to  it.  6.  The  coals  to  dry  the  mould. 

For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a fcaffold  confi fling  of 
four  boards,  ranged  upon  treffels.  Upon  this  they  carry 
the  earth,  grofsly  diluted,  to  mix  it  with  horfe-dung,  beat- 
ing the  whole  with  a large  fpatula. 

The  compaffes  of  condrudtionare  the  chief  inflrument  for 
making  the  mould,  which  confift  of  two  different  legs, 
joined  by  a third  piece.  And  laft  of  all,  the  founders’ 
fhelves,  on  which  are  the  engravings  of  the  letters,  car- 
tridges, coats  of  arms,  &c. 

They  firft  dig  a hole,  of  a diffident  depth  to  contain  the 
mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the  cafe,  or  cannon,  under 
ground  ; and  about  fix  inches  lower  than  the  terre-plein, 
where  the  work  is  performed.  The  hole  mult  be  wide 
enough  for  a free  paffage  between  the  mould  and  walls  of 
the  hole  ; or  between  one  mould  and  another,  when  feveral 
hells  are  to  be  call.  At  the  centre  of  the  hole  is  a flake 
erected,  that  is  ftrongly  fattened  in  the  ground.  This  fup- 
ports  an  iron-peg,  on  which  the  pivot  of  the  fccond  branch 
of  the  compares  turns.  The  flake  is  encompaifed  with  a 
folid  brick-work,  perfectly  round,  about  half  a fool  high, 
and  of  the  propofed  bell’s  diameter.  This  they  call  a mill- 
flone.  The  parts  of  the  mould  are  the  core,  the  model  of 
the  bell,  and  the  fhell.  When  the  Outer  furface  of  the  core 
is  formed,  they  begin  to  raife  the  core,  which  is  made  of 
bricks  that  are  laid  in  courfes  of  equaljicight  upon  a layer  of 
plain  earth.  At  the  laying  of  each  brick,  they  bring  near  it 
the  branch  of  the  compaffes,  on  which  the  curve  of  the  core 
is  fhaped,  fo  as  that  there  may  remain  between  it  and  the 
curve  the  diftance  of  a line,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with 
layers  of  cement.  The  work  is  continued  to  the  top,  only 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  coals  to  bake  the  core.  This 
work  is  Covered  with  a layer  of  cement  made  of  earth 
and  horfe-d.ung,  on  which  they  move  the  compaffes  of 
condrudtion,  to  make  it  of  an  even  fmoothnefs  every 
where. 

The  firft  layer  being  finilhed,  they  put  the  fire  to  the  core, 
by  filling  it  half  with  coals,  through  an  opening  that  is  kept 
fhut,  during  the  baking,  with  a cake  of  earth,  that  has 
been  feparately  baked.  The  firft  fire  con fumes  the  flake, 
and  the  fire  is  left  in  the  core  half,  or,  fometimes,  a whole 
day  : the  firft  layer  being  thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  it 
with  a fecond,  third,  and  fourth  ; each  being  fmoothed  by 
the  board  of  the  compaffes,  and  thoroughly  dried  before 
they  proceed  to  another. 

The  core  being  completed,  they  take  the  compaffes  to 
pieces,  with  intent  to  cut  off  the  thicknefs  of  the  model, 
and  the  compaffes  are  immediately  put  in  their  place,  to  be- 
gin a fecond  piece  of  the  mould.  It  confitls  of  a mixture 
of  earth  and  hair,  applied  with  the  hand  on  the  core,  in 
feveral  cakes  that  clofe  together.  This  work  is  iinifhed  by 
feveral  layers  of  a thinner  cement  of  the  fame  matter, 
fmoothed  by  the  compaffes,  and  thoroughly  dried,  before 
another  is  laid  on.  The  kill  layer  of  the  model  is  a mixture 
of  wax  and  greafe  fpread  over  the  whole.  After  which  are 
applied  the  inferiptions,  coats  of  arms,  See  befmeared  with 
a pencil  dipped  in  a veffel  of  wax  on  a chaffmg-difh  ; this  is 
done  for  every  letter.  Before  the  fhell  is  begun,  the  com- 
paffes are  taken  to  pieces,  to  cut  off  all  the  wood  that  fills 
the  place  of  the  thicknefs  to  be  given  to  the  fhell. 

The  firft  layer  is  the  fame  earth  with  the  red,  lifted  very 
fine;  whfift  it  is  tempering  in  water,  it  is  mixed  with  cow's, 


hair,  to  make  it  cohere.  ' The  wKole  being  a thin  culh's,  13 
gently  poured  on  the  model,  that  finks  exactly  all  the  finu- 
oiities  of  the  figures,  Sic.  and  this  is  repeated  till  the  whole 
is  two  lines  thick  over  the  model.  When  this  layer  is  tho- 
roughly dried,  they  cover  it  with  a fecond  of  the  fame  mat- 
ter, but  fomething  thicker:  when  this  fecond  layer  becomes 
of  fome  confidence,  they  apply  the  comp-ffes  again,  and 
light  a lire  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt  off  the  wax  of  the  in- 
feriptions, & c. 

After  this,  they  go  on  with  other  layers  of  the  fhell,  by 
means  oi  the  compaffes.  Here  they  add  to  the  cow’s  hair 
a quantity  of  hemp,  fpread  upon  the  layers,  and  afterwards 
fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the  compaffes.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  fhell  comes  to  four  or  five  inches  lower  than  the  mill- 
done  before  obferved,  and  furrounds  it  quite  clofe,  which 
prevents  the  extravafation  of  the  metal.  The  wax  fhouid 
be  taken  out  before  the  melting  of  the  metal. 

The  ear  of  the  bell  requires  a feparate  work,  which  is 
done  during  the  drying  of  the  feveral  incruftations  ot  the 
cement.  It  has  feven  rings,  the  feventh  is  called  the  bridge, 
and  unites  the  others,  being  a perpendicular  fuppoit  to 
drengthen  the  curves.  It  lias  an  aperture  at  the  top,  to 
admit  a large  iron  peg,  bent  at  the  bottom  ; and  this  is  in- 
troduced into  two  holes  in  the  beam,  faitened  with  two 
ltrong  iron  keys.  There  are  models  made  of  the  rings, 
with  maffes  of  beaten  earth,  that  are  dried  in  the  tire,  in 
order  to  have  the  hollow  of  them.  Thefe  rings  are  gently 
preffed  upon  a layer  of  earth  and  cow’s  hair,  one-half  ot 
its  depth  ; and  then  taken  out  without  breaking  the  mould. 
This  operation  is  repeated  twelve  times  for  twelve  halt- 
moulds,  that  two  and  two  united  may  make  the  hollows  of 
the  fix  rings  : the  fame  they  do  for  the  hollow  of  the  bridge, 
and  bake  them  all,  to  unite  them  together. 

Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals  to  be  put  in,  are 
placed  the  rings  that  conllitute  the  ear.  They  fird  put 
into  this  open  place  the  iron  ring  to  fuppovt  the  clapper  of 
the  bell  ; then  they  make  a round  cake  of  clay,  to  fill  up 
the  diameter  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  core.  This  cake,  af- 
ter baking,  is  clapped  upon  the  opening,  and  foldered  with 
a thin  mortar  fpread  over  it,  which  binds  the  cover  clofe  to 
the  core. 

The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth,  diffi- 
dently modi,  to  fix  on  the  place,  which  is  drewed,  at  feve- 
ral times,  upon  the  cover  of  the  core  ; and  they  beat  it 
gently  with  a peltle  to  a proper  height  ; and  a workman 
imooths  the  earth  at  top  with  a wooden  trowel  dipped  in 
water. 

Upon  this  cover,  to  be  taken  off  afterwards,  they  affem- 
ble  the  hollows  of  the  rings.  When  everything  is  in  its 
proper  place,  they  drengthen  the  outfide  of  the  hollows 
with  mortar,  in  order  to  bind  them  with  the  bridge,  and 
keep  them  Ready  at  the  bottom,  by  means  cf  a cake  of 
the  fame  mortar  which  fills  up  the  whole  aperture  of  the 
fhell.  This  they  let  dry,  that  it  may  be  removed  with- 
out breaking.  To  make  room  for  the  metal  they  pull  off 
tiie  hollows  of  the  rings,  through  which  the  metal  is  to 
pafs,  before  it  enters  into  the  vacuity  of  the  mould.  The 
flic-11  being  unloaded  of  its  ear,  they  range  under  the  mill- 
done  five  or  fix  pieces  of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  and 
thick  enough  to  reach  almoft  the  lower  part  of  the  fhell  ; 
between  thefe  a-nd  the  mould  they  drive  in  wooden  wedges 
with  a mallet,  to  (hake  the  fhell  of  the  model  where- 
on it  reds,  fo  as  to  be  pulled  up,  and  got  cut  of  the 
pit- 

\\  hen  this  and  the  wax  are  removed,  they  break  the  mo- 
del and  layer  ot  earth,  through  which  the  metal  mud  run, 
from  the  hollow  of  the  rings,  between  the  bell  and  the  core. 

Q 2 They 
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They  fmoke  theinfide  of  the  ,fhell,  by  burning  draw  under 
it,  that  helps  to  fmooth  the  furface  of  the  bell.  Then  they 
put  the  (hell  in  the  place,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fame  interval 
between  that  and  the  core ; and  before  the  hollows  of  the 
rings  or  the  cap  are  put  on  again,  they  add  two  vents,  that 
are  united  to  the  rings,  and  to  each  other,  by  a mafs  of 
baked  cement.  After  which  they  put  on  this  mafs  of  the 
cap,  the  rings,  and  vents,  over  the  (hell,  and  folder  it  with 
thin  cement,  which  is  dried  gradually  by  covering  it  with 
burning  coals.  Then  they  till  up  the  pit  with  earth,  beat- 
ing it  ftrongly  all  the  time,  round  the  mould. 

The  furnace  has  a place  for  the  fire,  and  another  for  the 
metal.  The  fire-place  has  a large  chimney,  with  a fpacious 
afh-holc  : the  furnace  which  contains  the  metal  is  vaulted, 
whofe  bottom  is  made  of  earth,  rammed  down  ; the  reft  is 
built  with  brick.  It  has  four  apertures ; the  firll,  through 
which  the  flame  reverberates  ; the  fecond  is  clofed  with  a 
ftopple,  that  is  opened  for  the  metal  to  run  ; the  others  are 
to  feparate  the  drofs,  or  fcoriae,  of  the  metal  by  wooden 
rakes;  through  thefe  laft  apertures  paffes  the  thick  fmoke. 
The  ground  of  the  furnace  is  built  Hoping,  for  the  metal 
to  run  down.  See  Difft.  Commerc.  Eng.  edit.  art.  Foun- 
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Foundery.  Manner  of  cafing  great  guns,  or  pieces  of 
artillery. — The  calling  of  cannons,  mortars,  and  other 
pieces  of  artillery,  is  performed  much  like  that  of  ftatues  and 
bells  ; efpecially  as  to  what  regards  the  wax,  Ihell,  and 
furnaces. 

All  pieces  of  artillery  are  now  call  folid,  and  bored  af- 
terwards, by  means  of  a machine  invented  at  Stralburgh, 
(fee  Boring  of  Cannon,)  and  much  improved  by  Mr.  Ver. 
bruggen,  head  founder  at  Woolwich.  The  gun  to  be  bored 
was  at  firll  placed  in  a perpendicular  potkion  ; but  the 
machines  ufed  for  this  purpofe  have  lately  been  made  to  bore 
horizontally,  and  much  moreexa&ly  than  thofe  that  bore  in 
a vertical  htuation.  Whilft  theinfide  is  bored,  the  outfide  is 
turned  and  polifhed  at  the  fame  time. 

As  to  the  metal,  it  is  fomewhat  different  from  both  ; as 
having  a mixture  of  tin,  which  is  not  in  that  of  ftatues  ; 
and  only  having  half  the  quantity  of  tin  that  is  in  bells, 
i.  e.  /at  the  rate  of  ten  pound  of  tin  to  an  hundred  of  copper. 
The  refpedtive  quantities  of  different  metals  that  fhould  en- 
ter into  the  compolition  for  brafs  cannon  is  not  abfolutely 
decided  ; the  mod  common  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
are  the  following  : viz.  to  2401b.  of  metal  fit  for  calling, 
they  put  681b.  of  copper,  251b.  of  brafs,  and  i2lb.  of  tin. 
To  42001b.  of  metal  fit  for  calling,  the  Germans  put 
368 7^ fib.  of  copper,  204|-Jlb.  of  brafs,  and  307|°lb.  of 
tin.  Others,  again,  ufe  icolb.  of  copper,  61b.  of  brafs, 
and  9’b.  of  tin  ; and  laftly,  others  make  ufe  of  ioolb.  of 
copper,  iolb.  of  brafs,  and  15U).  of  tin.  See  Can- 
non. 

A cannon  is  always  fhaped  a little  conical,  being  thickeft 
of  metal  at  the  breech,  where  the  greateft  effort  of  the  gun- 
powder is  made,  and  diminifhing  thence  to  the  muzzle  ; fo 
that  if  the  mouth  be  two  inches  thick  of  metal,  the  breech 
is  fix.  See  Cannon. 

Its  length  is  meafured  in  calibers,  i.e.  in  diameters  of  the 
muzzle.  Six  inches  at  the  muzzle  require  twenty  calibers, 
or  ten  feet  in  length  ; there  is  always  about  the  fixth  of  an 
inch  allowed  play  for  the  ball.  For  the  parts,  and  their  re- 
fpedlive  proportions  o.f  different  forts  of  guns,  fee  Cannon 
and  Gun.  The  method  of  calling  iron  cannon  differs  very 
little  from  that  of  brafs. 

Foundery,  Better,  or  the  method  of  ca/ling  printing 
Letters. — The  invention  of  printing  letters  vye  lhall  (peak  of 
binder  Printing  and  Ljettef.. 


Their  difference,  kind,  &c.  have  already  been  explained 
under  the  articles  Character,  See. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  cutting,  calling,  &c.  letters  for  print- 
ing, the  letter-cutter  mud  be  provided  with  a vice,  hand- 
vice,  hammers  and  files  of  all  forts  for  watch-makers’  ufe; 
as  alfo  gravers  and  fculpters  of  all  forts,  and  an  oil-ftone, 
&c.  fuitable  and  fizeable  to  the  feveral  letters  to  be  cut  ; a 
flat  gauge  made  of  box  to  hold  a rod  of  fteel,  or  the  body 
of  a mould,  See.  exadtly  perpendicular  to  the  flat  of  the 
ufing-file:  a Hiding  gauge,  whofe  ufe  is  to  meafure  and  fet 
off  di  (lances  between  the  (boulder  and  the  tooth,  and  to 
mark  it  off  from  the  end,  or  from  the  edge  of  the  work  ; a 
face-gauge,  which  is  a fquare  notch  cut  with  a file  into  the 
edge  of  a thin  plate  of  fteel,  iron,  or  brafs,  of  the  thick- 
nels  of  a piece  of  common  tin,  whofe  ufe  is  to  proportion 
the  face  of  each  fort  of  letter,  viz.  long  letters,  afeending 
letters,  and  fliort  letters.  So  there  mull  be  three  gauges, 
and  the  gauge  for  the  long  letters  is  the  length  of  the  whole 
body  fuppofedto  be  divided  into  forty-two  equal  parts.  The 
gauge  for  the  afeending  letters,  Roman  and  Italic,  are  or 
30  parts  of  42,  and  33  parts  for  the  Engliih  face.  The 
gauge  for  the  fhort  letters  is  4 or  18  parts  of  42  of  the  whole 
body  for  the  Roman  and  Italic,  and  22  parts  for  the  Engliih 
face. 

The  Italic  and  other  Handing  gauges  are  to  meafure  the 
fcope  of  the  Italic  Hems,  by  applying  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  gauge  to  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  letters,  and 
the  other  fide  of  the  gauge  to  the  ftem  ; for  when  the  letter 
complies  with  thefe  three  iides  of  the  gauge,  that  letter  has 
its  true  lhape. 

The  next  care  of  the  letter-cutter  is  to  prepare  good 
fteel  punches,  well-tempered,  and  quite  free  from  all  veins 
of  iron  ; on  the  face  of  which  he  draws  or  marks  the  exadh 
lhape  of  the  letter,  with  pen  and  ink,  if  the  letter  be  large  ; 
or  with  a fmooth  blunted  point  of  a needle,  if  it  be  fmall  ; 
and  then  with  fizeable  and  proper  fhaped  and  pointed  gra- 
vers and  fculpters,  digs  or  l'culps  out  the  fteel  between  the 
ftrokes  or  marks  he  made  on  the  face  of  the  punch,  and 
leaves  the  marks  Handing  on  the  face.  Having  well  lhaped 
the  infide  ftrokes  of  his  letter,  he  deepens  the  hollows  with 
the  fame  tools  : for  if  a letter  be  not  deep  in  proportion  to 
its  width,  it  will,  when  ufed  at  prefs,  print  black,  and  be 
good  for  nothing.  This  work  is  generally  regulated  by  the 
depth  of  the  counter-punch.  Then  he  works  the  outfide 
with  proper  files  till  it  be  fit  for  thematrice. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  finking  and  juftifying  of 
the  matrices,  we  mull  provide  a mould  to  juftify  them  by, 
of  which  you  have  a draught  in  Plate  XV.  Mifcellany,  fgs. 
2’  3* 

Every  mould  is  compofed  of  an  upper  and  an  under  part. 
The  under  part  is  delineated  in  f.g.  2.  The  upper  part  is 
marked  fg.  3,  and  is  in  all  relpe&s  made  like  the  under 
part,  excepting  the  ftool  behind,  and  the  bow,  or  fpring, 
alfo  behind  ; and  excepting  a fmall  roundifh  wire  between 
the  body  and  carriage,  near  the  break  where  the  under 
part  hath  a fmall  rounding  groove  made  in  the  body.  This 
wire,  or  rather  half-wire,  in  the  upper  part,  makes  the  nick 
in  the  fhank  of  the  letter,  when  part  of  it  is  received  into 
the  groove  in  the  under  part.  Thefe  two  parts  are  fo 
exaftly  fitted  and  gauged  into  one  another  (viz.  the  male 
gauge,  marked  c in  Jig.  3.  into  the  female  marked  g in  fig.zl) 
that  when  the  upper  part  of  the  mould  is  properly  placed 
on,  and  in  the  under  part  of  the  mould,  both  together, 
make  the  entire  mould,  and  may  be  Hid  backwards  for  ufe 
fo  far,  till  the  edge  of  either  of  the  bodies  on  the  middle 
of  either  carriage  comes  juft  to  the  edge  of  the  female 
gauges,  cut  in  each  carriage  : and  they  may  be  Hid  for- 
2 wards- 
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wards  fo  far,  till  the  bodies  on  either  carnage  touch  each 
other:  and  the  Aiding  of  thefe  two  parts  of  the  mould 
backwards  makes  the  rtiank  of  the  letter  thicker,  becaufe 
the  bodies  in  each  part  (land  wider  afunder,  and  the  Aiding 
them  forwards  makes  the  fhank  of  the  letter  thinner, 
becaufe  the  bodies  ou  each  part  of  the  mould  {laud  clofcr 
together. 

1 he  parts  of  the  mould  are  as  follow' : viz* 
a The  carriage, 
b The  body, 
c The  male  gauge, 
d e The  mouth-piece, 
x i The  regiftcr. 
g The  female  gauge, 
h The  hag. 

a a a a The  bottom  plate. 

Ill  The  wood,  on  which  the  bottom  plate  lies. 
c c c The  mouth. 
d d The  throat. 
e d d The  pallet. 
f The  nick. 
g g The  (tool. 
h b The  fpriug  or  bow. 

Then  the  mould  mult  be  juftified  : and  firft  the  founder 
juftifies  the  body,  by  calling  about  twenty  proofs  or 
lamples  of  letters,  u'hich  are  fet  in  a compofing  Hick, 
with  all  their  nicks  towards  the  right  hand  ; and  then  by 
comparing  thefe  with  the  pattern  letters,  fet  up  in  the 
fame  manner,  he  finds  the  exadl  meafure  of  the  body  to 
be  calf.  He  alfo  tries  if  the  two  fides  of  the  body  are 
parallel,  or  that  the  body  be  no  bigger  at  the  head  than 
at  the  foot  ; by  taking  half  the  number  of  his  proofs,  and 
turning  them  with  their  heads  to  the  feet  of  the  other 
half ; and  if  then  the  heads  and  the  feet  be  found  exactly 
even  upon  each  ether,  and  neither  to  drive  out  nor  get 
in,  the  two  fides  may  be  pronounced  parallel.  He  farther 
tries  whether  the  two  fides  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  letter 
be  parallel  by  firit  fetting  his  proofs  in  the  compofing 
flick  with  their  nicks  upwards ; and  then  turning  one-half 
with  their  heads  to  the  feet  of  the  other  half : and  if 
the  heads  and  feet  lie  exa&ly  upon  each  other,  and  neither 
drive  out  nor  get  in,  the  two  fides  of  the  thicknefs  are 
parallel. 

The  mould  thus  juftified  : the  next  bufinefs  is  to  pre- 
pare the  matrices.  A matrice  is  a piece  of  brafs  or  copper 
of  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  of  a thicknefs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  letter  it  is  to  contain.  In  this 
metal  is  funk  the  face  of  the  letter  intended  to  be  caft, 
by  ftriking  the  letter  punch  about  the  depth  of  an  n. 
After  this  the  fides  and  face  of  the  matrice  mu  ft  be  juftified 
and  cleared,  with  files,  of  all  bunchings  made  by  finking 
the  punch. 

Every  thing  thus  prepared,  it  is  brought  to  the  furnace, 
which  is  built  of  brick  upright,  with  four  fquare  fides,  and 
a Hone  on  the  top,  in  which  ftone  is  a wide  round  hole  for 
the  pan  to  ftand  in.  A foundery  of  any  confequence  has 
feveral  of  thefe  furnaces  in  it. 

As  to  the  metal  of  which  the  types  are  to  be  caft,  this, 
in  extenfive  founderies,  is  always  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tities ; but  caft  into  fmall  bars  of  about  twenty  pounds 
weight  to  be  delivered  out  to  the  workmen  as  occafion 
requires.  In  the  letter  foundery  which  has  been  long 
carried  on  with  reputation,  under  the  diredlion  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Wilfon,  and  fons,  at  Glafgow,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  a flock  of  metal  is  made  up  at  two  different 
times  of  the  year,  fufficient  to  ferve  the  cafters  at  the 
furnace  for  fix  months  each  time.  For  this  purpofe  a 
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large  furnace  is  built  under  a (bade,  furniAiea  with  a 
wheel  vent,  in  order  the  more  equally  to  heat  the  fides 
of  a ft  rong  pot  of  caft  iron,  which  holds,  when  full,  fifteen 
hundred  weight  of  the  metal.  The  fire  being  kindled 
below,  the  bars  of  lead  are  let  foftly  down  into  the  pot, 
and  their  fufion  promoted  by  throwing  in  fome  pitch  and 
tallow,  which  foon  inflame.  An  outer  chimney,  which 
is  built  fo  as  to  projedl  about  a foot  over  the  fartheft 
lip  of  the  pot,  catches  hold  of  the  flame  by  a ftrong 
draught,  and  makes  it  aft  very  powerfully  in  melting 
lead  ; whilil  it  fervcs  at  the  fame  time  to  convey  away 
all  the  fumes,  &c.  from  the  workmen,  to  whom  this 
laborious  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  committed.  When  the 
lead  is  thoroughly  melted,  a due  proportion  of  the  reguius 
of  antimony  and  other  ingredients  are  put  in,  and  fome 
more  tallow  is  inflamed,  to  make  the  whole  incorporate 
fooner.  The  workmen  now  having  mixed  the  contents 
of  the  pot  very  thoroughly,  by  flirring  long  with  a 
large  iron  ladle,  next  proceed  to  draw  the  metal  off 
into  the  fmall  troughs  of  caft  iron  which  are  ranged,  to 
the  number  of  fourfcore,  upon  a level  platform,  faced 
with  ftone,  built  towards  the  right  hand.  In  the  courfe 
of  a day  fifteen  hundred  weight  of  metal  can  be  ealily 
prepared  in  this  manner  ; and  the  operation  is  continued 
for  as  many  days  as  are  neceflary  to  prepare  a flock 
of  metal,  of  all  the  various  degrees  of  hardnefs.  After 
this  the  whole  is  difpofed  into  prefles,  according  to 
its  quality,  to  be  delivered  out  occalionally  to  the  work- 
men. 

The  founder  muft  be  now  provided  with  a ladle,  which 
differs  nothing  from  other  iron  ladles,  but  in  its  fize.  And 
he  is  provided  always  with  ladles  of  feveral  fixes,  which  he 
ufes  according  to  the  Aze  of  the  letter  he  is  to  call. 
Before  the  caller  begins  to  call,  be  muft  kindle  his  fire 
in  the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal  in  the  pan.  Theiefore  he 
takes  the  pan  out  of  the  hole  in  the  ftone,  and  there  lays 
in  coals  and  kindles  them  ';  and,  when  they  are  well  kindled, 
he  fets  the  pan  in  again  and  puts  in  metal  into  it  to 
melt  ; if  it  be  a fmall  bodied  letter  he  cafts,  or  a thin 
letter  of  great  bodies,  his  metal  muft  be  very  hot  ; nay 
fometimes  red-hot,  to  make  the  letter  come.  Then  having 
chofen  a ladle  that  will  hold  about  fo  much  as  the  letter  and 
break  is,  be  lays  it  at  the  ftoking  hole,  where  the  flame 
burfts  out,  to  heat.  Then  he  ties  a thin  leather,  cut  with 
its  narrow  end  againft  the  face  to  the  leather  groove  of 
the  matrice,  by  whipping  a brown  thread  twice  about  the 
leather- groove,  and  fallening  the  thread  with  a knot.  Then 
be  puts  both  halves  of  the  mould  together,  and  puts  the 
matrice  into  the  matrice- cheek,  and  places  the  foot  of  the 
matrice  on  the  flool  of  the  mould,  and  the  broad  end  of 
the  leather  upon  the  wood  of  the  upper  half  of  the  mould, 
but  not  tight  up,  left  it  might  binder  the  foot  of  the  matrice 
from  finking  clofe  down  upon  the  flool  in  a train  of  work. 
Then  laying  a little  rofin  on  the  upper-wood  of  the 
mould,  and  having  his  cafting-ladle  'hot,  he  with  the 
boiling  fide  of  it  melts  the  rofin  : and,  when  it  is  yet  melted, 
preffes  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  hard  down  on  the 
wood,  and  fo  fattens  it  to  the  wood  : all  this  is  the  pre- 
paration. 

Now  he  comes  to  catting.  Wherefore  placing  the  under 
half  of  the  mould  in  his  left  hand  with  t he  hook  or  hag 
forward,  he  clutches  the  ends  of  its  wood  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  ball  of  his  thumb  and  his  three  hind 
fingers ; then  he  lays  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  upon, 
the  under  half,  fo  that  the  male  gauges  may  fall  into  the 
female  gauges,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  foot  of  the  ma- 
trice places  itfelf-  upon  the  flool  $ and,  clafping  his  left 
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hand  thumb  flrong  over  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  he 
nimbly  catches  hold  of  the  bow  or  fpring  with  his  right 
hand  fingers  at  the  top  of  it,  and  his  thumb  under  it, 
and  places  the  point  of  it  againft.  the  middle  of  the  notch 
in  the  backfide  of  the  matrice,  prefling  it  as  well  forwards 
towards  the  mould,  as  downwards,  by  the  fhoulder,  of 
the  notch  dole  upon  the  lfool,  while  at  the  fame  time 
•with  his  hinder  fingers,  as  aforefaid,  he  draws  the  under 
half  of  the  mould  towards  the  ball  of  his  thumb,  and 
thrufts  by  the  ball  of  his  thumb  the  upper  part  to- 
wards his  lingers,  that  both  the  regilters  of  the  mould 
may  prefs  againft  both  fides  of  the  matrfte,  and  his 
thumb  and  fingers  prefs  both  halves  of  the  mould  dole 
together. 

Then  he  takes  the  handle  of  his  ladle  in  his  right  hand, 
and  with  the  boll  of  it  gives  a llroke,  two  or  three,  out- 
wards upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  to  fcum  or 
clear  it  from  the  film  or  duft  t hat  may  fwim  upon  it  ; 
then  takes  up  the  ladle  full  of  metal,  and  having  his  mould, 
as  aforefaid,  in  his  left  hand,  he  a little  twills  the  left  fide 
of, his  body  from  the  furnace,  and  brings  the  geat  of  his 
ladle  (full  of  metal)  to  the  mouth  of  the  mould,  and 
twills  the  upper  part  of  his  light  hand  towards  him  to 
turn  the  metal  into  it,  while  at  the  fame  moment  of  time 
he  jilts  the  mould  in  his  left  hand  forwards,  to  receive  the 
metal  with  a llrong  fhake  (.as  it  is  called)  ; not  only  into 
the  bodies  of  the  mould,  but  while  the  metal  is  yet  hot 
running,  fwifuy  and  ilrongly,  into  the  very  face  of  the  ma- 
trice, to  receive  its  perfect  form  there,  as  wtll  as  in  the 
Thank. 

Then  he  takes  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  off  the  under 
half,  by  placing  his  right  hand  thumb  on  the  end  of  the 
woo’d  next  his  left  hand  thumb,  and  his  two  middle-fingers 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wood  ; and  finding  the  letter  and 
break  lie  in  the  under  half  of  the  mould,  (as  moll  commonly 
by  reafon  of  its  weight  it  does,)  he  throws  or  toffes  the  let- 
ter, break  ajid  all,  upon  a fheet  of  wafte  paper  laid  for  that 
purpofe  on  the  bench,  juft  a little  beyond  his  left  hand,  and 
is  then  ready  (o  call  another  letter  as  before  ; and  alfo,  the 
whole  number  that  is  to  be  caft  with  that  matrice. 

A workman  will  ordinarily  caft  about  three  thoufand  of 
thefe  letters  in  a day. 

When  the  carters  at  the  furnace  have  got  a fufficient 
number  of  types  upon  the  tables,  a fet  of  boys  come,  and 
nimbly  break  away  the  jets  from  them  : the  jets  are  thrown 
into  the  pots,  and  the  types  are  carried  away  in  parcels  to 
other  boys,  who  pafs  them  fwiftlv  under  their  lingers,  de- 
fended by  leather,  upon  fmooth  flat  ftones,  in  order  to  po- 
lifh  their  broad-fldes.  This  is  a very  dextrous  operation, 
and  is  a remarkable  inftance  of  what  may  be  effeCled  by  the 
power  of  habit  and  long  pta&ice  ; for  thefe  boys,  in  turn- 
ing up  the  other  fide  of  the  type,  do  it  fo  quickly  by  a 
mere  touch  of  the  fingers  of  the  ieft  hand,  as  not  to  require 
the  leaft  perceptible  intermifiion  in  the  motion  of  the  right 
hand  upon  the  ftone.  The  types,  thus  finely  fmoothed  and 
flattened  on  the  broaa-hdes,  are  next  carried  to  another  fet 
of  boys,  who  fit  at  a fquare  table,  two  on  each  fide,  and 
there  are  ranged  up  on  long  rulers,  or  flicks,  fitted  with  a 
fmall  projection,  to  hinder  them  from  Aiding  off  backwards. 
When  thefe  flicks  are  fo  filled,  they  are  placed,  two  and 
two,  upon  a fet  of  wooden  pins  fixed  into  the  wall,  near 
the  dreffer,  fometimes  to  the  amount  of  a hundred,  in  order 
to  undergo  the  tinifhing  operations.  This  workman,  who 
is  always  the  moft  expert  and  fkilful  in  all  the  different 
branches  carried  on  at  the  founaery,  begins  by  taking  one 
of  thefe  flicks,  and,  with  a peculiar  addrefs,  Aides  the  whole 
column  of  types  off  upon  .the  dreffing-flick  : this  is  made  of 


vvell-feafoned  mahogany',  and  furnifhed  with  two  end-pieces 
of  fteel,  a little  lower  than  the  body  of  the  types,  one  of 
which  is  moveable,  fo  as  to  approach  the  other  by  means  of 
a long  ferew-pin,  inferted  in  the  end  of  the  flick.  The' 
types  are  put  into  this  flick  with  their  faces  next  to  the  back 
or  projection  ; and  after  they  are  adjufled  to  one  another  fo 
as  to  Hand  even  when  they  are  bound  up,  by  ferewin'g  home' 
the  moveable  end- piece.  It  is  here  where  the  great  and  •• 
requifite  accuracy  of  the  moulds  comes  to  be  perceived  ; for 
iu  this  cafe  the  whole  column,  fo  hound  up,  lies  fiat  and 
true  upon  the  flick,  the  two  extreme  types  being  quite  pa- 
rallel, and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  one  folid  con- 
tinuous plate  of  metal.  The  leaft  inaccuracy  in  the  exaCt 
parailelifm  of  the  individual  type,  when  multiplied  fo  many 
times,  would  render  it  impoflible  to  bind  them  up  in  this 
manner,  by  difpoling  them  to  life  or  fpring  from  the  flick 
by  the  fmallefl  preffure  from  the  ferew.  Now,  when  lying 
fo  conveniently  with  the  narrow  edges  uppermeft,  which 
cannot  poflibly  be  fmoothed  in  the  manner  before  mentioned 
by  the  ftones,  the  workman  does  this  more  effeCluallv  by 
feraping  the  furface  of  the  column  with  a thick-edged  but 
fharp  razor,  which  at  every  ilroke  brings  on  a very  fine 
fmooth  fkin,  like  to  polifhed  fiiver ; and  thus  he  proceeds 
till  in  about  half  a minute  he  comes  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
flick.  The  other  edges  of  the  types  are  next  turned  up- 
wards, and  polifhed  in.  the  fame  manner.  It  is  whilfl  the 
types  thus  lie  in  the  dreffing-Iiick  chat  the  operation  of 
bearding  or  barbing  is  performed,  which  is  effeCled  by  run- 
ning a plane,  faced  with  Heel,  along  the  fhoulder  of  the 
body  next  to  the  face,  which  takes  more  or  lefs  off  the 
corner,  as  occafion  may  require.  Whilfl  in  the  drefling. 
flick  they  are  alfo  grooved,  which  is  a very  material  opera- 
tion. In  order  to  underlland  this,  it  mull  be  remembered, 
that  when  the  types  are  firfl  broken  off  from  the  jets,  fome 
fuperfluous  metal  always  remains,  which  would  make  them 
bear  very  unequally  againfl  the  paper  whilfl  under  the 
printing-prefs,  and  effectually  mar  the  impreffion.  That  all 
thefe  inequalities  may,  therefore,  be  taken  away,  and  that 
the  bearings  of  every  type  may  be  regulated  by  the  {boulders 
imparted  to  them  all  alike  from  the  mould,  the  workman  or 
dreffer  proceeds  in  the  following  manner.  The  types  being 
fere  wed  up  in  the  flick,  as  before  mentioned,  with  the  jet- 
end  outermoft.  and  projecting  beyond  the  wood  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch,  the  flick  is  put  into  an  open  prefs,  fo  as 
to  prefent  the  jet-end  uppermoft,  and  then  every  thing  is 
made  faff  by  driving  a long  wedge,  which  bears  upon  a flip 
of  wood,  which  lies  clofe  to  the  types  the  whole  length  : 
then  a plough  or  plane  is'  applied,  which  is  fo  conflrucled 
as  to  embrace  the  projecting  part  of  the  types  betwixt  its 
long  Tides,  which  are  made  of  polifhed  iron.  When  the 
plane  is  thus  applied,  the  fteel  cutter  bearing  upon  that  part 
between  the  fhoulders  of  the  types,  where  the  inequalities 
lie,  the  dreffer  dextroufly  glides  it  along,  and  by  this  means 
{trips  off  every  irregular  part  that  comes  in  the  way,  and  fo 
makes  an  uniform  groove  the  whole  length,  and  leaves  the 
two  fhoulders  {landing  ; by  which  means  every  type  be- 
comes preciiely  like  to  another,  as  to  the  height  againft 
paper.  The  types  being  now  finifhed,  the  flick  is  taken 
out  of  the  prefs,  and  the  whole  column  replaced  upon  the 
other  Hick  ; and  after  the  whole  are  fo  dreffed,  he  proceeds 
to  pick  out  the  bad  letters,  previonfly  to  putting  them  up 
into  pages  and  papers.  In  doing  this  he  takes  the  flick  in- 
to his  left  hand,  and  turning  the  faces  near  to  the  light,  lie 
examines  them  carefully,  and  whenever  an  imperfeCl  or 
damaged  letter  occurs,  he  nimbly  plucks  it;  out  with  a fharo 
bodkin,  wdiich  he  holds  in  the  right  hand  for  that  purpofi?. 
Thofe  letters  which,  from  their  form,  projeCl  over  the  body 
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of  the  type,  and  which  cannot  on  this  account  be  rubbed 
on  the  (tones,  are  (craped  on  the  broad-fides  with  a knife  or 
file,  and  fome  of  the  metal  next  the  face  pared  away  with  a 
pen-knife,  in  order  to  allow  the  type  to  come  clofe  to  any 
other.  This  operation  is  called  kerning. 

The  excellence  of  printing  types  confifts  not  only  in  the 
due  performance  of  all  the  operations  above  defcribed,  but 
alfo  i-:i  the  hardnefsof  the  metal,  form,  and  line  proportion 
of  the  character,  an-d  in  the  exadt  bearing  and  ranging  of 
the  letters  in  relation  to  one  another. 

Foundkry,  Military.  Under  the  feveral  appropriate 
heads,  we  have  furnifhed  information  regarding  the  feveral 
kinds  of  foundery  neceffary  to  the  eftablifbment  of  that  va- 
riety of  profiffions,  wherein  callings  of  different  kinds, 
whether  in  metal,  wax,  plafter,  &c.  are  defiderata  : we  now 
have  to  o(Fer  a few  remarks  on  fuch  as  appertain  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  fupply  of  our  arfenals. 

The  calling  of  cannon,  (hot,  &c.  was,  until  about  half 
a century  ago,  confidered  an  arduous  undertaking  ; and 
fo  little  were  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  under- 
ftood,  that  we  are  affured  not  one  in  three  of  the  (hells  call 
for  the  mortar  fervice  could  be  admitted  into  the  (lores. 
Such  have  been  the  improvements  made,  that  thoufands  of 
articles,  which  uled  to  be  from  neceffity  made  ot  wrought 
iron,  are  now  to  be  had  from  the  founderies  at  lefs  than 
one-fifth  of  their  former  prices  ; while  the  material  itfelf  lias 
been  fo  highly  perfected,  that  inftances  have  been  known  of 
cad-iron  being  fufficiently  (oft  to  bear  the  file,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  duftfie  to  undergo  the  hammer.  Such,  indeed, 
could  not  be  done  but  at  confiderable  expence  ; nor  does  it 
appear  that  much  good  could  refult  in  general.  With  re- 
fpedt  to  military  apparatus,  it  is  found  expedient  to  have 
the  whole  of  our  cannon,  mortars,  carronades,  (hot,  (hells, 
and  garrifon  gun-carriages,  cail  at  the  feveral  founderies 
eflablifhed  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  and  iron  mines  ; whereby 
the  work  is  done  at  comparatively  a low  expence,  and  the 
articles  can  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the  warren  at  Wool- 
wich much  under  the  prices  at  which  they  could  be  cad  at 
the  place,  to  which  both  the  iron  and  the  coals  mud  be 
traniported. 

The  French  have,  (luce  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution, (hewn  what  may  be  ede&ed  in  this  branch  of 
military  economy,  by  a people  determined  to  overcome 
every  difficulty,  and  to  apply  their  refources,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  towards  national  purpofes.  It  is  a well 
afcertaine  d ia£t,  that  in  feveral  of  the  departments  of  France, 
from  which  the  trains  of  artillery,  together  with  the  feveral 
(lores  appertaining  to  them,  had  been  withdrawn,  the  people 
fupplied  their  national  guards  with  field-pieces  cad  in  fmall 
temporary  founderies,  where  the  furnaces  were  rarely  equal 
to  heating  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  bell- 
metal,  &c.  of  which  the  facred  edifices,  &c.  throughout 
the  country  had  been  dripped.  By  a due  combination  of 
the  whole,  very  ferviceable  cannon,  and  efpecially  howitzers, 
which  feem  to  be  a favourite  fpecies  of  artillery  among  the 
French,  were  thus  fupplied. 

Though  it  mud  be  admitted  that  a foundery  fuited  to 
cading  cannon,  of  any  defcription,  could  not  be  attached 
to  the  ordnance  department  of  armies  ferving  out  of  the 
kingdom,  we  are  inclined  to  hazard  the  opinion,  that  fmall 
laboratory  furnaces,  adequate  to  the  cading  of  (hot  and 
grape,  but  efpecially  of  mulket  balls,  might  be  annexed 
thereto.  In  fome  indances,  when  the  dock  of  grape-(hot 
has  been  expended,  it  has  become  neceffary  to  make  cafe- 
(hot  of  mulket  balls,  whereby  the  infantry  have  been  very 
ill  fupplied  with  ammunition.  If,  in  fuch  indances,  portable 
furnaces,  and  crucibles,  together  with  proper  moulds,  have 


been  at  band,  (for  the  whole  might  be  conveyed  in  a wag- 
gon, or  perhaps  in  a cart,)  abundance  of  refufe  iron  could 
have  been  formed  into  grape-fhot ; and  there  would  hav-e 
been  no  fcarcity  of  mulket  ammunition. 

Nor  can  we  fee  any  objection  to  the  fupply  of  proper 
materials  for  edablidiing  founderies,  fuited  to  cading  field- 
pieces,  being  dripped  with  extenfive  armaments  proceeding 
on  foreign  fervice  ; fince  the  fpace  they  would  occupy  mud 
be  far  lefs  than  is  required  for  that  immenfe  quantity  of 
dores  neceffarily  feat  to  places  where  no  foundery  exilts. 
Hence  tonnage,  time,  and  treafure,  are  often  lavilhly  ex- 
pended. The  catling  of  (hot  and  diells,  in  fuch  (ituations, 
would  generally  prove  eafy,  and  liberate  many  a tranfport 
from  the  conveyance  of  fuch  dead- weight,  as  not  only  pre- 
cludes the  fupply  of  other  equally  neceffary  dores,  but,  in 
many  in  dances,  nllcs,  or  even  caufes,  a total  lofs. 

FOUNDLING  FIospital.  See  Foundling  Hos- 
pital. 

FOUN-HfNG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  of  the 
fecond  rank,  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien  ; 175  miles  E.S.D. 
of  Peking.  N.  lat.  26  54'.  E.  long.  J 190  49'. 

FOUN-IM,  a town  ot  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tche  li;  20  miles  E.  of  Young-ping. 

FOUNT,  or  Font,  among  Printers , &c.  a fet,  or 
quantity,  of  characters,  or  letters,  of  each  kind,  cad  by  a 
letter- founder,  and  forted. 

We  fay,  a founder  has  cad  a fount  of  pica,  of  Englifh, 
of  pearl,  & c.  meaning  that  he  has  cad  a fet  o(  charaClers  of 
thefe  kinds. 

A complete  fount  does  not  only  include  the  running 
letter,  but  alfo  majufcules,  or  large  and  fmall  capitals,  fingle 
letters,  double  letters,  points,  commas,  lines,  borders, 
bead-pieces,  tail-pieces,  and  numeral  characters. 

Founts  are  large  or  fmall,  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
printer,  who  orders  them  by  the  hundred  weight,  or  by 
fheets.  When  tire  printer  orders  a fount  of  five  hundred, 
he  means  that  the  fount  diould  weigh  five  hundred  pounds. 
When  he  demands  a fount  of  ten  dieets,  it  is  underitood, 
that  with  that  fount  he  flin.ll  be  able  to  compofe  ten  dieets, 
or  twenty  forms,  without  being  obliged  to  diilribute.  The 
founder  takes  his  meafures  accordingly  : he  reckons  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  for  a flieet,  including  the  quadrates, 
&c.  or  fixty  pounds  for  a form,  which  is  half  a dieet  : not 
that  the  flieet  always  weighs  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds^ 
or  the  form  dxty  pounds  ; oil  the  contrary,  it  varies  acr 
cording  to  the  fr/.e  of  the  form  ; befidcs,  it  is  always  fup- 
pofed  that  there  are  letters  left  in  the  cafes. 

The  letter-founders  have  a kind  of  lid,  or  tariff,  whereby 
they  regulate  their  founts  : the  occafion  of  which  is,  that 
fome  letters  being  in  much  more  life,  and  oftener  repeated, 
than  others,  their  cells,  or  cafes,  diould  be  better  filled  and 
dored,  than  thofe  of  the  letters  which  do  not  return  fo  fre- 
quently. 

Thus  the  0,  and  i,  for  indance,  are  always  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  h,  or  2;. 

This  difference  will  be  bed  perceived  from  a proportional 
comparifon  of  thofe  letters  with  themfelves,  or  fome  others. 
Suppofe  a fount  of  a hundred  thoufand  characters,  which 
is  a common  fount : here  the  a fhould  have  five  thoufand  ; 
the  c,  three  thoufand  ; the  e , eleven  thoufand  $ the  i,  fix 
thoufand  ; the  m , three  thoufand  ; the  k,  only  thirty  ; and 
the  x,  y,  and  z,  not  many  more.  But  this  is  only  to  be 
underdeed  of  the  letters  of  the  lower  cafe ; thofe  of  the 
upper  cafe  having  other  proportions,  which  it  would  be 
here  too  long  to  indd  on. 

FOUNTAIN,  Fons,  in  Phi/o/ophy,  a fpring,  or  fource, 
of  water,  rifing  out  of  the  ground. 


For 
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For  the  phenomena,  theory,  origin,  See.  of  fprings,  or 
•fountains,  fee  Strung. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  fountains,  or  fources  of  rivers, 
were  held  facred,  and  even  worfhipped,  as  a kind  of  di- 
vinities. 

Seneca  obferves  as  much,  in  his  forty-fird  epifde  ; and 
Cicero,  lib.  iii.  He  Nat.  Deor,  cap.  20.  mentions,  that  the 
Roman  priefts,  and  augurs,  ufed,  in  their  prayers  and  in- 
vocations, to  call  on  the  names  of  the  Tyber,  and  other 
rivers,  brooks,  and  fprings,  about  Rome.  And  the  feventh 
inlcription,  in  p.  94.  of  Gruter,  has  FONTI  diviso  et 
GENIO  NVMINIS  FO NTIS. 

It  was  a point  of  religion,  not  to  difturb,  or  make  muddy, 
thefe  waters  in  wafhing  or  bathing.  Tacitus  gives  an  in- 
stance hereof  in  Nero,  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  22. 

Fountain,  or  Artificial  Fountain , in  Hydraulics-,  a 
machine  or  contrivance,  whereby  water  is  violently  fpouted, 
■or  darted  up;  called  alfo  a jet  d’eau.  See  Jet  a’Eau, 
Fluid,  &c. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  artificial  fountains ; fome 
founded  on  the  fpring,  or  elafticity,  of  the  air ; and  others, 
on  the  preffnre,  or  weight,  of  the  water,  &c. 

The  ilrudure  of  each  of  thefe,  being  pretty  and  curious, 
and  affording  a good  ill u fl  ration  of  the  dodtrine  of  hydraulics, 
'and  pneumatics,  (hall  be  here  explained. 

The  theory ’of  fountains  may  be  colleded  from  the  articles 
Air,  Fluid,  &c.  and  other  particulars  relating  to  their 
ajutages,  and  pipes  of  condud,  &c.  may  be  found  under 
Jet  d’Eav,  and  Motion  of  WatIr. 

Fountain.  ConjlruQlon  of  an  artlfclal  Foimtaln,  play- 
ing by  the  fpring,  or  ela/iicity  of  the  air. — A veffel,  proper 
for  a refervoir,  as  A B,  Plate  VI.  Hydraulics,  fg.  7.  is 
provided,  of  metal,  glafs,  or  the  like,  ending  in  a imall 
neck  c,  at  the  top  : through  this  neck  a tube  is  put  c d, 
traverfmg  the  middle  of  the  vefiel,  till  its  lower  orifice  d, 
nearly,  but  not  abfolutely,  reach  the  bottom  of  the  velfel ; 
•the  veffel  being  firft  half  filled  with  water.  The  neck  is  fo 
contrived,  as  that  a fyringe,  or  condenfing  pipe,  may  be 
ferevved  upon  the  tube ; by  means  whereof  a large  quantity 
of  air  may  be  intruded  through1  the  tube  into  the  water, 
out  of  which  it  will  difengage  itfelf,  and  emerge  into  the 
vacant  part  of  the  veffel,  and  lie  over  the  furface  of  the 
water  C D. 

Now,  the  water  here  contained  being  thus  preffed  by  the 
air,  which  is,  e.gr.  twice  as  denfe  as  the  external  air,  and 
the  elaftic  force  of  air  being  equal  to  its  gravitating  force  ; 
the  tiffed  will  be  the  fame,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  air  over  the  furface  of  the  water  were  double  that  of  the 
column  preffing  in  the  tube  ; fo  that  the  water  muff,  of  ne- 
ceffity,  fpout  up,  through  the  tube,  when  the  fyringe  is 
removed,  with  a force  equal  to  the  excefs  of  preffure  of  the 
included,  above  that  of  the  external  air. 

Fountain.  Coif  ruction  of  an  artlfclal  Fountain,  play- 
ing by  the  preffure  of  the  water. — Having  the  conveniency 
of  a fund,  or  refervoir  of  water,  in  a place  confiderably 
higher  than  that  where  the  fountain  is  to  be  (whether  that 
fund  hath  beeii  placed  there  by  nature,  or  whether  it  hath 
been  raffed  for  the  purpofe,  by  a proper  engine,  as  a pump, 
Siphon,  fpiral  ferew,  or  the  like)  : from  the  refervoir  lay 
vertical  tubes,  for  the  water  to  defeend  through  ; and  to 
thefe  vertical  tubes,  fit  other  horizontal  ones,  under  ground, 
to  carry  the  water  to  the  place  where  the  fountain  is  to  play. 
Laftly,  from  thefe  horizontal  tubes,  ered  other  vertical 
ones,  by  way  of  ajutages,  jets,  or  fpouts,  their  altitude 
being  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  tubes  whereby  the  water 
was  carried  to  the  horizontal  ones. 

Then  will  the  water,  by  the  preffure  of  the  fuperincum- 
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bent  column,  be  fpouted  up  at  thefe  jets ; and  that  to  the 
height  or  level  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir;  and  this  will 
be  the  cafe,  howfoever  any  of  the  tubes  he  bent  or  in- 
curvated.  For  the  demonftration,  fee  Fluids. 

Thus  may  water  be  fpouted  to  any  given  height  at  plea- 
fure  ; and  the  tubes  may  be  fo  proportioned  as  to  yield  anv 
given  quantity  of  water,  in  a given  time;  or  feveral  tube?, 
or  the  fame  fountain,  may  be  made  to  yield  water  in  anv 
given  ratio  ; or,  laffly,  different  tubes  may  project  the  wa- 
ter to  different  altitudes.  Rules  for  ail  which  the  reader 
will  find  among  the  laws  of  Fluids  and  Jets  d’Eau. 

Thefe  aerial  or  aquatic  fountains  may  be  applied  in  va- 
rious manners,  fo  as  to  exhibit  various  appearances  ; and, 
from  thefe  alone,  arifes  the  greateft  part  of  our  artificial 
water-works.  An  initance,  or  two,  will  not  be  una* 
miffing. 

Fountain  J pouting  the  water  in  various  directions. — Sup- 
pofe  the  vertical  tube,  or  fpout,  in  which  the  water  riles, 
to  be  A B [Plate  VI.  Hydraulics,  fg.  8.)  into  this  fit 
feveral  other  tubes  ; fome  horizontal,  others  oblique  ; fome 
inclining,  others  reclining,  as  O P,  M N,  F L,  &c. 

Then,  as  all  water  retains  the  diredion  of  the  aperture 
through  which  it  is  fpouted,  that  iffuing  through  A will 
rife  perpendicularly;  and  that  through  L,  H,  N,  P,  E, 
will  deicribe  arches  of  different  magnitudes,  and'  tending 
different  ways. 

Or  thus  : fuppofe  the  vertical  tube  A B,  fg.  9.  through 
which  the  water  rifes,  to  be  Hopped  at  the  top,  as  in  A ; 
and,  initead  of  pipes,  or  jets,  let  it  be  only  perforated  with 
little  holes  all  round,  or  only  round  half  its  furface  ; then 
will  the  water  fpin  forth,  in  all  diredions,  through  the  little 
apertures,  and  to  a dillance  proportional  to  the  height  of 
the  fall  of  the  water. 

And  hence,  if  the  tube  A B be  fuppofed  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  be  furnifhed  with  an  epiltoinium,  or  cock.,  at  C, 
upon  opening  the  cock,  the  ipedators  will  be  covered  un- 
expectedly with  a fhower. 

It  muff  be  here  obferved,  that  the  diameters  of  the  aper- 
tures by  which  the  water  is  emitted,  mull  be  confiderably 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  tubes  in  which  the  water  is  brought ; 
led  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  and  other  impediments,  fpe- 
cified  under  Fluid  and  Jet  d’Eau,  break  the  force  of  the 
water. 

Fountain  playing  by  the  draught  of  the  breath. — Sup- 
pofe  A B,  fg.  10.  a glafs,  or  metalline  fphere,  wherein  is 
fitted  a tube  C D,  having  a little  orifice  in  C,  and  reaching 
almoft  to  D,  the  bottom  of  the  fphere.  If,  now,  the  air 
be  fucked  out  of  the  tube  C D,  and  the  orifice  C be  im- 
mediately immerged  under  cold  water,  the  water  will  afeend 
through  the  tube  into  the  fphere. 

Thus' proceeding,  by  repeated  exfudions,  till  the  veffel 
be  above  half  full  of  water  ; and  then  applying  the  mouth 
to  C,  and  blowing  air  into  the  tube,  upon  removing  the 
mouth,  the  water  will  fpout  forth. 

Or,  if  the  fphere  be  put  in  hot  water,  the  air,  being 
thereby  rarefied,  will  make  the  water  fpout  as  before. 

This  kind  of  fountain  is  called  Pila  Heronis,  or  Hero’s 
ball,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor. 

Fountain,  the  f ream  whereof  raifes  and  plays  a brafs 
ball. — Provide  a hollow  brafs  ball  A,  fg.  n.  made  of  a 
thin  plate,  that  its  weight  may  not  be  too  great  for  the 
force  of  the  water.  Let  the  tube  B C,  through  which  the 
water  rifes,  be  exadly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Then  the  ball,  being  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  or 
bafon  B*  will  be  taken  up  in  the  ffream,  and  fuitained  at  a 
confiderable  height,  as  A,  alternately  vibrating,  or  playing 
up  and  down. 

Hence, 
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■ Hence,  as  the  figure  of  the  ball  contributes  nothing  to 
ft s reciprocal  rife  and  fall,  any  other  body,  not  too  heavy, 
tnay  be  fubftituted  in  lieu  thereof ; e.  gr.  a bird,  with  its 
wings  ftretch'ed  forth. 

But  note,  that,  as  it  is  necefTary  the  ball,  when  on  the 
defcent,  fhould  keep  the  fame  precife  perpendicular  wherein 
it  rofe  (fince,  otherwife,  it  would  mifs  the  ft  ream,  and  fall 
downright),  fuch  a fountain  can  only  be  played  in  a place 
free  from  wind. 

Fountain  which  fpouts  water  in  form  of  a foower. — 
To  the  tube  wherein  the  water  is  to  rife,  fit  a fpherical, 
or  lenticular  head,  A B,  Jig.  12.  made  of  a plate  of  metal, 
and  perforated  at  the  top  with  a great  number  of  little 
holes. 

The  water  riling  with  vehemence  towards  A B,  will  be 
there  divided  into  innumerable  little  threads,  and  afterwards 
broke,  and  difperfed  into  the  fineft  drops. 

Fountain  which  f preach  the  water  in  form  of  a table 
cloth. — To  the  tv.be  A B,  Jig.  13.  folder  two  fpherical  feg- 
ments,  C and  1),  almoft  touching  each  other,  with  a ferew 
E,  to  contract  or  amplify  the  interftice  or  chink,  at  plea- 
fuie. 

Others  chufe  to  make  a fmooth,  even  cleft,  in  a fpherical 
or  lenticular  head,  fitted  upon  the  tube. 

The  water  fpouting  through  this  chink  or  cleft  will  ex- 
pand itfelf  in  manner  of  a cloth. 

Fountains,  wherein  the  water  fpouts  out  of  the  figures 
of  men , and  other  animals.  — Since  water  may  be  derived,  or 
conveyed,  by  tubes  in  any  fituation,  and  always  retains  the 
di  reft  ion  of  the  aperture,  all  here  required  is,  to  inclofe 
tubes  within  the  figures  of  men,  or  other  animals,  having 
their  orifices  in  thole  parts  whence  the  water  is  intended  to 
fpout  forth. 

From  the  principles  hitherto  laid  down,  it  will  be  very 
eafy  to  deduce  whatever  relates  to  the  furniture  of  fountains, 
and  the  various  forms  water  may  be  put  into  by  their  means  ; 
all  depending  on  the  magnitude,  figure,  and  direftion,  ©f 
the  ajutages,  or  apertures. 

Fountain,  which,  when  it  has  done  fpouting,  may  be 
turned  like  an  hour-glafs.  — Provide  two  veffels,  A and  B, 
Plate  VII.  Hydraulics,  fg.  t.  to  be  fo  much  the  bigger  as 
the  fountain  is  to  play  the  longer;  and  placed  at  fo  much 
the  greater  diftance  from  each  other,  as  the  water  is  delired 
to  fpout  the  higher.  Let  CD  E be  a crooked  tube,  fur- 
nifhed  in  E with  a jet  ; and  G H I another  bent  tube,  fur- 
ni filed  with  a jet  in  I ; K L and  G F are  to  be  the  other 
lelfer  tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  and  reaching  near  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffels  B and  A,  to  which  the  tubes  GII 
and  C D are  likewife  to  reach. 

If,  now,  the  velfel  A be  filled  with  water,  it  will  de- 
feend through  the  tube  CD  ; and  will  fpout  up  through 
the  jet  E,  by  the  prelfure  of  the  column  of  water  CD. 
But  unlefs  the  pipe  G F was  open  at  G,  to  let  the  air  run 
up  to  F,  and  prefs  at  the  top  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  cavity  A,  the  water  could  not  run  down  and  fpout  at 
E.  After  its  fall  again,  it  will  link  through  the  little  tube 
K L,  into  the  vellcl  B,  and  expel  the  air  through  the  tube 
G I.  At  length,  when  all  the  water  is  emptied  out  of  the 
velfel  A,  by  turning  the  machine  uplide  down,  the  velfel  B 
will  be  the  refervoir,  and  make  the  water  fpout  up  through 
the  jet  1,  the  pipe  K L Applying  B with  air  to  let  the 
water  defeend  in  the  direftion  G H I. 

Hence,  if  the  velfels  A and  B contain  juft  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  be  fpouted  up  in  an  hour’s  time,  we  fhall  have  a 
fpouting  clepfydra  or  water-clock  ; which  may  be  gradu- 
ated, or  divided,  into  quarters,  minutes,  & c.  as  (hewn  un- 
der Cl/EPSYDltA.- 
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Fountain  *f  Command.—' This  depends  on ' the  fame 
principles  with  thole  of  the  former:  CAE , f%.  2.  is  a 
veft’el  of  water  fecured  againft  the  entrance  of  t tie  air,  ex- 
cept through  the  pipe  G F,  when  the  cock  C,  by  which  it 
was  filled,  is  fhut.  There  is  another  pipe  E D H B,  which 
goeslrom  the  bottom  of  the  water  to  the  jet  B in  the  baton 
D B,  but  this  is  Hopped  by  the  Cock  H.  At  the  lowelt 
part  of  the  baion  D B there  is  a finall  hole  at  I to  let  the 
water  of  the  bafon  D B run  into  the  bafon  G H under  it  ; 
there  is  alfo  a fmall  triangular  hole,  or  notch,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe  F G at  G.  Turn  the  cock  FI,  and  the  foun- 
tain will  play  for  fome  time,  then  flop,  then  play  again 
alternately  for  feveral  times  together.  When  thufe  times 
of  playing  and  Hopping  are  known  before-hand,  you  may 
command  the  fountain  to  play  or  ftop,  whence  its  name. 
The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows  : the  water 
coming  down  the  pipe  EDHB,  would  not  come  out  at  B, 
if  the  air  S s,  above  the  water,  was  not  Applied  as  it  di- 
lated : now  it  is  Applied  by  the  pipe  G F,  which  takes  it  ia 
at  the  notch  G,  and  delivers  it  out  at  F ; but  after  fo  ne 
time  the  water,  which  has  fpouted  out  at  B,  falling  down 
into  the  bafon  D B,  rifes  high  enough  to  come  above  the 
notch  G,  which  Hops  the  pnffage  of  the  air  ; fo  that  the 
air  S s,  above  the  water  in  the  veffel  C A E,  wanting  a 
Apply,  cannot  Afficiently  prefs,  and  the  fountain  ceafes 
playing.  But  when  the  water  of  D E has  run  down  into 
the  lower  bafon  H G,  through  the  hole  I,  till  it  falls  below 
the  top  of  the  notch  G,  the  air  runs  up  into  the  upper  re- 
ceptacle, and  Applies  that  at  S s,  and  the  fountain  plays 
again.  This  is  leen  a little  before-hand,  by  a ikin  of  water 
on  the  notch  G,  before  the  air  finds  a p adage,  and  then 
you  may  command  the  fountain  to  play.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  hole  I mull  be  lefs  than  the  hole  of  the  jet,  or  elfe  all 
the  water  would  run  out  into  the  lower  bafon,  without  rifing 
high  enough  to  ftop  the  notch  G. 

Fountain  that  begins  to  play  upon  the  lighting  of  candles , 
and  ceafes  as  they  go  out.— Provide  two  cylindrical  veffels, 
A B and  C D,  fg.  3.  conneft  them  by  tubes,  open  at  both 
ends,  Iv  L,  B E,  & c.  fo  that  the  air  may  defeend  out  of 
the  higher  into  the  lower  : to  the  tubes  folder  candlefticks, 
H,  &c.  and  to  the  hollow  cover  of  the  lower  veffel,  C E, 
fit  a little  tube,  or  jet,  F G,  furniihed  with  a cock  G,  and 
reaching  almoft  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  In  G let  there 
be  an  aperture,  furniftied  with  a ferew,  whereby  water  may 
be  poured  into  C I). 

Then,  upon  lighting  the  candles  FI,  &c=  the  air  in  the 
contiguous  tubes  becoming  rarefied  thereby,  the  water  will 
begin  to  fpout  through  G F. 

By  the  fame  contrivance  may  a ftatue  be  made  to  filed, 
tears  upon  the  prefence  of  the  fun,  or  on  the  lighting  of  a 
candle,  & c.  : all  here  required  being  only  to  lay  tubes  from 
the  cavity  wherein  the  air  is  rarefied,  to  fome  other  cavities 
placed  near  the  eyes  full  of  water. 

A fountain  may  be  made  by  the  rarefaftion  of  the  air 
in  the  following  manner:  let  A B and  C D , fg-  4.  be  two 
pipes  fixed  to  a brafs  head  C,  made  to  ferew  into  a giafs 
veffel  E,  which,  having  a little  water  in  it,  is  inverted  till 
the  pipes  are  ferswed  on  ; then  reverting  it  luddenly,  fo  as 
to  put  A,  the  lovver  end  of  the  fpouting  pipe  A-B,  into  a 
jar  of  water  A*  and  the  lower  end  of  the  defeending  pipe 
C D,  into  a receiving  veffel  D,  the  water  will  ipout  up 
from  the  jar  A into  the  tall  giafs  veffel  E,  from  which  it 
will  go  down  at  the  mouth  C through  C D,  into  the  veffel 
D,  till  the  water  is  wholly  emptie-d  out  of  A,  making  a 
fountain  in  E,  into  D.  The  reafon  of  the  play  of  the  foun- 
tain is  this : the  pipe  C D,  being  two  feet  nine  inches  long, 
lets  down  a column  of  water  which  rarefies  the  air  -r*Ath  part 
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in  the  veffel  E,  where  it  preffes  againft  the  water  {pouting 
at  B with  T'-£th  of  the  force  by  which  the  water  is  pufhed 
up  at  the  hole  A,  by  the  preffure  of  the  common  air  on  the 
water  in  the  veffel  A ; fo  that  the  water  fpouts  up  into  E, 
when  the  air  is  rarefied  r’?,  with  the  difference  of  the  prefiure 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  forementioned  rarefied  air  ; i.  e. 
of  33  to  2%,  This  would  raife  the  water  two  feet  nine 
inches;  but  the  length  of  the  pipe  A,  nine  inches  being 
dedudled,  the  jet  will  only  rife  two  feet.  This,  fays  Dela- 
guliers,  may  be  called  a fyphon  fountain,  where  A B is  the 
driving  leg,  and  C D the  iffuing  leg. 

Fountain  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was 
contrived  by  him.  In  the  firft  fountain  already  deferibed,  the 
air  is  compreffed  by  a fyringe  ; in  this,  fee  Jig.  5,  the  air,  be- 
ing only  compreffed  by  the  concealed  fall  of  water,  makes 
a jet,  which,  after  fome  continuance,  is  confidered  by  the 
ignorant  as  a perpetual  motion  ; becaufe  they  imagine  that 
the  fame  water  which  fell  from  the  jet  rifes  again.  The 
boxes  C E and  D Y X,  being  clofe,  we  fee  only  the  bafon 
A B W,  with  a hole  atW,  into  which  the  water  fpouting 
at  B falls : but  that  water  does  not  come  again  ; for  it  runs 
down  through  the  pipe  W X into  the  box  D Y X,  from 
whence  it  drives  out  the  air,  through  the  afeending  pipe 
Y Z,  into  the  cavity  of  the  box  C E,  where,  prefling 
upon  the  water  that  is  in  it,  it  forces  it  out  through  the 
fpouting  pipe  O B,  as  long  as  there  is  any  water  in  C E ; 
fo  that  this  whole  play  is  only  whilft  the  water  contained  in 
C E,  having  fpouted  out,  falls  down  through  the  pipe 
WX  into  the  cavity  D Y X.  The  force  of  the  jet  is 
proportional  to  the  height  of  the  pipe  W X,  or  of  the 
boxes  C E and  D Y above  one  another  ; the  height  of  the 
water,  meafured  from  the  bafon  A B W to  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  lower  box  D Y X,  is  always  equal  to  the 
height  meafured  from  the  top  of  the  jet  to  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  middle  cavity  at  C E.  Now,  fince  the 
furface  C E is  always  falling,  and  the  water  in  D Y always 
riling,  the  height  of  the  jet  muft  continually  decreafe,  till 
it  is  fhorter  by  the  height  of  the  depth  of  the  cavity  C E, 
which  is  emptying,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity  D Y 
which  is  always  filling  ; and  when  the  jet  is  fallen  fo  low 
it  immediately  ceafes.  The  air  is  reprefented  by  the  points 
in  this  figure.  To  prepare  this  fountain  for  playing,  which 
fhould  be  done  unobferved,  pour  in  water  at  W,  till  the 
cavity  D X Y is  filled  ; then  invert  the  fountain,  and  the 
water  will  run  from  the  cavity  D X Y into  the  cavity  C E, 
which  may  be  known  to  be  full,  when  the  water  runs  out 
at  B held  down.  Set  the  fountain  up  again,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  play,  pour  in  about  a pint  of  water  into  the  bafon 
ABW;  and  as  foon  as  it  has  filled  the  pipe  W X,  it  will 
begin  to  play,  and  continue  as  long  as  there  is  any  water  in 
C E.  You  may  then  pour  back  the  water  left  in  the  bafon 
A B W,  into  any  veffel,  and  invert  the  fountain,  which 
being  fet  up  right  again,  will  be  made  to  play,  by  putting 
back  the  water  poured  out  into  ABW;  and  fo  011  as  often 
as  you  pleafe. 

The  fountain,  jig.  6.  is  of  the  fame  kind  ; but  having 
double  the  number  of  pipes  and  concealed  cavitie6,  it  plays 
as  high  again.  In  order  to  underlland  its  ftru&ure,  fee  Jig.  7. 
The  bafon  is  A,  the  four  cavities  are  B,  C,  D,  and  E, 
from  which  the  water  through  the  pipe  f G,  fpouts  up  to 
double  the  height  of  the  fountain,  the  air  at  E,  which 
drives  it,  being  doubly  condenfed.  The  water  going  down 
the  pipe  1 (e.  gr.  three  feet  long),  condenfes  the  air  that 
^oes  up  into  the  cavity  C through  the  pipe  2,  fo  as  to 
to  make  it  T’^  ftronger  than  the  common  air  ; then  the  water 
which  falling  into  the  pipe  3 from  C to  D,  is  capable,  by 
the  height  of  its  fall,  of  condenfing  the  air  at  E,  fo  as  to. 


make  it  ftronger,  being  pufhed  at  C by  air  already  con* 
denfed  into  Tf  lefs  fpace,  caufcs  the  air  at  E to  be  con* 
denfed  twice  as  much  ; that  is,  to  be  ^ ftronger  than  com- 
mon air  ; and,  therefore,  it  will  make  the  water  at  G fpout 
Out  with  twice  the  force,  and  rife  twice  as  high  as  it  would 
do,  if  the  fountain  had  been  of  the  fame  ftrudture  as  the 
former.  In  playing  this  fountain,  turn  it  upfide  down,  and. 
taking  out  the  plugs  g,  h,  lift  the  two  cavities  C and  E, 
and,  having  ftiut  the  holes  again,  fet  the  fountain  upright, 
and  pour  fome  water  into  the  bafon  A,  and  the  jet  will  play 
out  at  G ; but  the  fountain  will  begin  to  play  too  foon  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  beft  way  is  to  have  a cock  in  the  pipe 
3,  which,  being  open,  whilft  the  cavities  C and  E are  filled, 
and  flint  again  before  the  fountain  is  fet  up,  will  keep  the 
water  thrown  into  the  bafon  from  going  down  the  pipe  1, 
and  that  of  the  cavity  C from  going  down  the  pipe  3,  by 
which  means  the  fountain  will  not  play  before  its  time,  which 
will  be  as  foon  as  the  cock  is  opened. 

Fountain,  Dial,  of  Defaguliers,  is  contrived  to  play 
by  the  fpringof  the  air,  increafed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  ferves  alio  for  a dial  at  the  fame  time.  G N S,  Jig.  8, 
is  a hollow  globe  of  thin  copper,  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, fupported  by  a fmall  inverted  bafon,  refting  on  a frame 
ABC,  with  four  legs,  between  which  there  is  a large 
bafon  of  two  feet  diameter.  In  the  leg  C there  is  a con- 
cealed pipe,  proceeding  from  G,  the  bottom  of  the  infide 
of  the  globe,  along  H V,  and  joining  an  upright  pipe  u I, 
for  making  a jet  at  I.  The  Ihort  pipe  I u,  going  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bafon,  has  a valve  at  u,  under  the  horizontal 
part  H V,  and  another  valve  at  V above  it,  and  under  the 
cock  &.  At  the  north  pole  N there  is  a ferewfor  opening 
a hole,  through  which  the  globe  is  fupplied  with  water. 
When  the  globe  is  half  filled,  let  the  machine  be  fet  in  a 
garden,  and,  as  the  fun  heats  the  copper  and  rarefies  the  in- 
cluded air,  the  air  will  prefs  upon  the  water,  which,  de- 
feending  through  the  pipe  G C H V,  will  lift  up  the  valve 
V,  and  fhut  the  valve  h,  and  the  cock  being  open,  fpout 
out  at  I,  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  a long  time,  if  the  fun 
flfines,  and  the  ajutage  be  fmall.  At  night,  as  the  air 
condenfes  again  by  the  cold,  the  outward  air,  prefling  into 
the  ajutage  I,  will  Ihut  the  valve  N,  but  by  its  preffure 
on  the  bafon  D u H,  pufti  up  the  water,  which  has  been 
played  in  the  day-time  through  the  valve  u,  and  the  pipe 
u H G into  the  globe,  fo  as  to  fill  it  up  again  to  the  fame 
height  which  it  had  at  firft,  and  the  next  fun-fhine  will 
caule  the  fountain  to  play  again,  &c.  The  ufeof  the  cock 
is  to  keep  the  fountain  from  playing  till  you  think  proper  : 
a fmall  jet  will  play  fix  or  eight  hours.  If  the  globe  be 
fet  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  rectified  before  it  be 
fixed,  with  the  hour  lines  or  meridians  drawn  upon  it, 
the  hours  marked,  and  the  countries  painted  upon  it,  as 
in  the  common  globe,  it  will  be  a good  dial  ; the  fun 
(hining  upon  the  fame  places  in  this  globe  as  it  does  upon 
the  earth  itfelf.  Defagulier’s  Exper.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  ledt.  9. 
p.  205. 

Fountain,  with  regard  to  Architecture,  is  an  af- 
femblage  of  mafonry,  fculpture,  &c.  either  for  the  decora- 
tion, or  conveniency  of  a city,  garden,  or  the  like. 

Fountains  acquire  various  denominations,  according  to 
their  form  and  fituation  : as. 

Fountain,  Arched,  that  whofe  bafon  and  jet  are 
placed  perpendicularly  under  the  arch.  Such  are  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Colonade,  and  the  triumphal  water-arch  at 
Verfailles. 

Fountain,  Bafon,  is  that  with  only  a fimple  bafon  of 
any  figure  whatever ; in  the  middle  whereof  is  a jet  or 
fpout,  or  perhaps  a ftatue,  or  even  a group  of  figures. 
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Such  was  formerly  the  fountain  in  the  court  of  Buckingham- 
houfe. 

Fountain,  Covered,  a kind  of  pavilion,  built  of  Hone, 
either  infulate,  and  fquare,  or  round,  or  multilateral,  or 
backed  ; and  that  either,  with  a projedture,  or  indenture,  in- 
clofmg  a refervoir,  and  fpouting  or  darting  forth  the  water 
thereof  through  one  or  more  cocks,  in  the  middle  of  a ftrc  et , 
fquare,  garden,  court,  or  the  like.  Such  was  that  in  Lin- 
coln’s-inn  New  Square,  London. 

Fountain,  Cup , is  that  which,  bciides  a bafon,  has 
likewife  a cup  of  one  fingle  piece  of  done,  or  marble,  fup- 
ported  on  a fiiaft  or  pedeflal,  and  receiving  a jet,  or  fpout, 
rifing  out  of  the  middle  thereof. 

As  the  fountain  in  the  court  of  the  Vatican,  the  cup 
whereof  is  of  granite,  and  antique,  being  brought  from 
the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

Fountain,  Marine,  that  compofed  of  aquatic  figures, 
as  fea  divinities,  naiads,  tritons,  rivers,  dolphins,  and  other 
fi  flies,  and  (hells.  Such  is  the  fountain  of  the  palace  of 
Paleftrina  at  Rome,  where  the  fhell,  fupported  by  four  dol- 
phins, ferves  as  a cup,  and  fupports  a triton,  that  fpouts 
water  out  of  his  concha  marina. 

Fountain,  Naval,  is  that  made  in  the  form  of  a veffel. 
Such  is  that  of  the  place  D’Efpagne,  at  Paris,  reprefent- 
ingabark:  that  at  Monte-Cavello,  reprefenting  a galley  : 
or  that  before  the  vineyard  Matte',  at  Rome,  refembling  a 
boat. 

Fountain,  Open , is  any  fpouting  fountain  with  a 
bafon,  cup,  or  other  ornaments,  all  open;  filch  as  are  met 
with  frequently  in  our  gardens,  and  in  the  vineyards  at 
Rome. 

Fountain,  Pyramidal,  that  formed  of  feveral  bafons, 
or  cups,  ranged  in  (lories  over  each  other,  and  di- 
miniflting  all  the  way,  being  fupported  by  a hollow 
(lem,  or  fiiaft.  As  the  fountain  of  Monte-Dragone  at 
Frefcati. 

Or  elfe  fupported  by  figures,  fi  flies,  or  confoles  ; the  water 
whereof,  in  its  fall,  makes  nets  in  divers  (lories,  and  repre- 
fents  a kind  of  water  pyramid  ; as  that  at  the  head  of  the 
cafcades  at  Verfailles. 

Fountain,  Rujlic,  is  that  formed,  or  enriched,  with 
rock-work,  fhell- work,  petrifadlions,  & c. 

Fountain,  Satyric,  is  a kind  of  ruftic  fountain,  in 
the  manner  of  a grotto,  adorned  with  termini,  mafcaroons, 
fauns,  fylvans,  bacchantes,  and  other  iatyrical  figures,  ferv- 
ing  for  ornaments,  as  well  as  jets  d’eau. 

Fountain,  Spouting,  or  jet  d'cau , is  any  fountain, 
whofe  water  is  darted  forth  impetuoufly  through  one  or  more 
jets,  or  ajutages,  and  returns  in  form  of  rains,  nets,  folds, 
or  the  like.  See  Jet  d’Eau. 

Fountain,  Spring,  a kind  of  plain  fpout,  or  dream  of 
water,  iffuing  out  of  done,  or  a hole  in  a wall,  without 
any  decoration.  Such  is  the  fountain  of  Trevi  at 
Rome. 

Foutainn,  Statifary,  that  which,  being'opened  and  in- 
fulated,  or  even-backed,  is  adorned  with  one  or  more 
flatues,  by  way  of  finifhing  or  crowning  ; as  the  fountain 
of  Latona,  at  Verfailles;  and  that  at  the  Shepherd  at  Ca- 
prarola. 

There  are  alfo  datues  which  fpout  forth  water  at  fome 
of  their  paits;  or  at  fea-fhells,  vales,  urns,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  the  fea. 

Fountain,  Symbolisal,  that  where  the  principal  orna- 
ments are  the  attributes,  arms,  or  cognizance,  of  the  per- 
fon  who  erefted  it.  Such  are  the  fountain  of  St.  Peter  in 
Montorio,  refembling  a cadle  flanked  with  towers,  and 
donjons,  reprefenting  the  arms  of  Caftile  ; and  fome  other 
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fountains  at  Rome,  among  which  are  the  fleur-de-lis, 
and  the  dove,  the  bearings  of  the  family  of  pope  Inno- 
cent X. 

Fountain-/,?!?,  is  a fort  of  pen  contrived  to  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  ink,  and  let  it  flow,  by  gentle  degrees, 
fo  as  to  fupply  the  writer  a long  time  without  the  necellicy 
of  taking  frefli  ink. 

The  fountain-pen,  reprefented  Plate  XV.  Mifcellan.fig.  4. 
confids  of  divers  pieces,  F,  G,  FI,  of  brafs,  filver,  &c. 
whereof  the  middle  piece  F carries  the  pen,  which  is  fcrew- 
ed  into  the  infide  of  a little  pipe  ; which,  again,  is  foldered 
to  another  pipe  of  the  fame  bignefs,  as  the  lid  G ; in  which 
lid  is  foldered  a male  (crew,  for  fcrewing  on  the  cover  ; as 
alio  for  flopping  a little  hole  at  the  place,  and  hindering 
the  ink  from  pafiing  through  it  : at  the  other  end  of  the 
piece  F is  a little  pipe,  on  the  outfide  whereof  the  top  cover 
FI  may  be  fcrewed.  In  the  cover  there  goes  a port-- 
craion,  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  lall -mentioned  pipe,  in  order 
to  flop  the  end  of  the  pipe  into  which  the  ink  is  to  be  pour- 
ed by  a funnel. 

To  ufe  the  pen,  the  coverG  mull  betaken  off,  and  the 
pen  a little  fliaken,  to  make  the  ink  run  more  freely. 

FOUNTAINE,  Sir  Andrew,  in  Biography,  an  Englifli 
antiquary,  eolledlor,  and  writer,  was  born  at  Norfcrd  ill  the 
county  ot  Norfolk,  and  received  his  education  at  Chriff- 
church  college,  Oxford,  where  lie  early  didinguiflied  himfelf 
by  his  proficiency  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Leaving 
the  feat  of  the  mufes  to  refide  on  his  edate,  he  erected  a 
noble  houfe,  which  became  celebrated  by  the  literary  cha- 
radlers  of  the  time,  whefe  acquaintance  the  proprietor  af- 
fiduoufly  cultivated,  and  who  were  frequently  entertained, 
as  welcome  guefls,  in  his  hofpitable  manfion.  Among 
others  were  Swift,  Addifon,  and  Pope.  By  the  latter 
fir  Andrew  was  complimented  for  his  elegant  tafle,  and 
Ins  refidence  continued  to  perpetuate  a difplay  of  it.  Nor- 
ford-hall  was  not  only  the  rendezvous  of  living  genius,  but 
a repofitory  of  arts  and  learning.  Its  owner  evinced  a love 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  exhibited  fpecimens  of  his  own  attain- 
ments. The  admirable  defigns  for  illudraling  the  Tale  of 
a Tub  he  drew  for  Swift,  with  whom  he  was  very  in- 
timate. He  made  a colledlion  of  choice  pictures,  ancient 
painted  earthen  ware,  bronzes,  flatues,  coins,  and  numerous 
fpecimens  of  curious  antiquated  remains  ; and  docked  a 
large,  handfome  library  with  a fine  feledlion  of  rare,  valuable 
books  and  manufciipts. 

The  founder  of  this  repofitory  of  the  arts  was  made 
knight  of  the  Bath  by  patent,  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  firfl,  in  1726:  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
warden  of  the  mint.  He  died  in  1 7 5' 3 . His  treatife,  entitled 
“ Numifmata  Anglo-Saxonica,  et  Anglo-Danica,  breviter 
illuflrata,”  was  printed  in  Hickes’s  Thefaurus,  at  Oxford, 
in  1704.  Gen.  Biog.  Didl.  and  Blomefield’s  Fliftory  of 
Norfolk. 

FOU-PIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  China,  in  the  pro=> 
vince  of  Pe-tche-li ; 63  miles  W.  of  Paoting. 

EOU-PIN,  a town  of  China,  of  trie  third  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Ouang-tong  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Yao. 

FOFTQUIERES,  James,  in  Biography , a Iandfcape 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1580.  He  foon  quitted  the 
ityle  of  Brughel,  under  whom  he  early  in  life  Audied,  and 
refiding  fome  time  at  Rome  and  Venice,  imbibed  a tads 
for  a more  exalted  view  of  nature,  and  mode  of  imitating 
her  produdlions. 

He  Pcudied  the  works  of  Titian,  and  obtained  very 
much  of  his  grand  ilyle  of  compofition  and  execution, 
though  in  the  latter  he  was  more  fiiarp,  and  had  more  of 
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wliat  among  avtifts  is  peculiarly-  denominated  manner  of  efTonio  in  fuis  locis  : alter  autem  earum  tantum  unam  efTo. 
touch,  than  his  prototype,  that  great  mailer  of  art.  nium  de  malo  ledti  habere  potell.”  Hengham  Mag.  cap.  9. 

FOURCHES,  in  Geography,  a chain  of  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Valais,  iii 
which  the  Rhone  riles. 

FOURCHETTE.  Fer  de  Fourchette.  See  Fer. 
FOURD  AN-HOTUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Corea, 


Fouquieres  was  an  excellent  painter,  and  defervedly 
gained  a great  reputation.  He  painted  both  in  a large  and 
fmall  ftyle  equally  well,  with  a beautiful  tafte  in  arrangement 
and  effeCt,  and  with  great  force.  Sometimes  his  colour  is 
too  green  to  be  perfect,  but  in  general  it  is  very  rich  and 
pleafmg. 

He  was  engaged  and  much  careiTed  at  the  court  of  the 
eledlor  Palatine,  and  afterwards  fpent  leveral  years  of  his 
life  in  France,  where  his  works  met  with  univerlal  appro- 
bation, and  he  was  proportionally  well  paid  for  his  paintings. 
Unhappily  he  funk  at  laft  into  poverty,  and  died  in  the  year 
1659  in  the  houfe  of  an  inconfiderable  painter  named  Sil- 
vain,  who  lived  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris. 

FOUR  Brothers,  in  Geography,  four  fmall  Hands  111 
the  E aft  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  6:  54'.  E.  long.  1 15°  22b 
Four  Corners , in  the  Manege,  or  to  work  upon  the 
four  corners,  is  to  divide  in  imagination  the  volt  or  round 
into  four  quarters  ; io  that,  upon  each  ot  thefe  quarters,  the 
horfe  makes  a round  or  two  at  trot  or  gallop  : and  when 
he  lias  done  fo  upon  each  quarter,  he  has  made  the  four- 
corners. 

Four,  Cul  de  four.  Sec  Cul. 

Four  Evangelijls , in  Geography ■ See  Evangelists. 
Four  Iflands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  io  called  by-  lieutenant  Shortland.  S.  lat.  4 JO  . 
E. long.  1 55°  36k 

Four  Keys,  fmall  iflands  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  N. 
lat.  17  12'.  W.  long.  87°  5 yk 

Four  Mile  Water , a river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into 
Dunmannus  bay,  five  miles  S.W.  of  Bantry. 

Four  Mile  Creek,  a river  of  Kentucky,  in  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio.  N.  lat.  3 6J  5°'\  "W-  89' 

^o'. Alfp,  a river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into  the  Poto- 

rnack.  N.  lat.  38°  56'.  W.  long.  77°  1 3'. 

Four  Saddle //land,  an  ifland  in  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
about  fix  miles  in  circumference,  feparated  by  Alderfey’s 
flraits  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Su- 
fanna.  N.  lat.  io°  27'. 

FOURCA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hoval ; 35  miles  W.  of  Ender. 

FOURCES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers ; fix  miles  W.N.W.  of  Condom. 

FOURCHE,  a river  of  N<arth  ’America,  which  runs 
into  lake  Michigan.  N.  lat.  440  31k  W.  long.  86°  38k 
FOURCHEE,  or  Fourchy,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a 
crofs  forked  at  the  ends. 

Upton  rather  reprefents  it  as  anchored,  the  extremities 
turning  in  a circular  manner  to  (harp  points ; whereas  the 
true  crofs  fourchee,  1.  e.  forked,  has  its  forks  compofed  of 
ftraight  lines,  and  blunt  ends. 

FOURCHER,  or  Fourchir,  Fr.  an  ancient  law  term, 
fignifying  a putting  off,  prolonging,  or  delaying  an  aCtion. 

As  by  Hammering  we  draw  out  our  fpeech,  not  delivering 
that  we  have  to  fay  in  ordinary  time  ; fo  by  fourching  we 
prolong  a fuit  that  might  be  ended  in  a fhorter  fpace. 

In  flat.  Weftm.  I.  cap.  42.  we  have  thefe  words: 
“ Coparceners  and  joint-tenants  fhall  he  no  more  fourch, 
but  only  fhall  have  one  effoin,”  &c.  And  anno  6 Edw.  I. 
cap.  10.  it  is  ufed  in  the  lame  fenfe  : “ The  defendants 
fhall  be  put  to  anfwer  without  fourching,”  &c.  In  the 
iTatin  it  is  called  furcarc,  and  is  ufed  where  a man  and  his 
wife  do  effoin  feverally.  “ Caveat  vir  & mulier  implacicati, 
quod  femper  in  effonio  alterius  alter  compareat,  quamdiu 
furcate  poffint ; & cum  ultra  non  pofiint,  concurrant  coram 


653  miles  E.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  42°  51k  E,  long, 
131°  20k 

FOURMILLIER,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by 
Buffon  to  the  myrmecophaga  d'tdaftyla  of  Linnceus,  or  the 
little  ant-eater  ; or  leffer  yellowifh  tainandua  ; or  the  white 
American  coati.  See  Myrmecophaga. 

FOURMONT,  Stephen,  in  Biography,  diftinguifhed 
for  his  knowledgeof  languages,  wasborn,  1683,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  Fie  had  the  misfortune  to  be  early 
deprived  of  his  parents,  but  his  uncle  placed  him  at'  the 
Mazarin  college  in  Paris,  where  he  quickly  acquired  a tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  While 
a ftudent  he  publifhed  “ The  roots  of  the  Latin  language 
put  into  French  verfe,”  which  was  not  only  well  received 
by  the  public,  but  immediately  adopted  as  a fchool  book 
in  various  places  of  education.  In  connection  with  theolo- 
gical and  philofophical  fubjeCts,  he  began  the  ftudy  of  the 
oriental  languages.  In  the  college  of  the  Trente-fois,  he 
formed,  in  corjundlion  with  the  abbe  Sevin,  a fociety  of 
young  ccclefialtics,  ardent  in  literary  purfuits,  to  read  pri- 
vately together  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  for  which  the 
leaders  were  expelled.  Fourmont  removed  to  the  college  of 
Montaigu,  where  he  had  the  felicity  of  occupying  the  fame 
apartment  in  which  Erafmus  once  lived,  a circumllance 
which  increafed  his  ardour  for  ftudy.  He  gave  a tranflation 
of  Aben  Ezra’s  Commentary  on  Ecclefiaftes,  which  in- 
creafed his  reputation  as  an  orientalift.  He  was,  after  this, 
admitted  an  advocate,  but  never  praCtifed  in  that  profeflion. 
He  was  invited  to  Spain  by  the  count  de  Toledo,  who 
procured  for  him  a penfion  from  the  Spanifh  court,  though 
lie  could  not  prevail  upon  Fourmont  to  leave  his  country. 
In  1715  he  was  appointed  Arabic  profeffor  in  the  royal 
college,  and  an  affociate  in  the  academy  of  iuferiptions  and 
belles  lettres  ; he  gave  public  leCtures  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  put  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  roots  into 
French  verfe.  He  bellowed  much  labour  in  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  Chinefe  language  ; and  engaged  in  the 
difpute  concerning  Homer  and  the  ancients  which  then 
divided  the  French  literati.  He  was  regarded  by  foreigners 
as  well  as  by  his  own  countrymen  as  an  oracle  in  oriental 
learning,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the  London  and 
Berlin  royal  focietieu  He  died  in  the  year  1 745,  leaving 
behind  -him  many  works  that  teftify  to  his  talents,  his  in- 
dullry  and  learning;  among  thefe  are  “ Reflexions  critiques 
fur  les  Hilloires  des  anciens  Peuples  jufqu’au  Terns  de 
Cyrus,”  in  two  vols.  4to.  “A  Chinefe  grammar  in  Latin,” 
folio.  Moreri. 

FOURNELS,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lozcre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diltriCt  of  Marvejols.  The  place  contains  571,  and  the  can- 
ton J93  2 inhabitants,  in  a territory  of 
and  1 1 communes. 

FOURNIER,  Peter  Simon,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent engraver  and  letter  founder,  born  at  Paris  in  1712, 
excelled  in  the  pra&ice  of  the  typographical  art,  and  illuf- 
Irated  it  by  his  writings.  He  wrote  feveral  treatifes  on  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  his  favourite  art,  which  were  collected 
in  one  volume  8vo.  divided  into  three  portions,  of  which 
the  laft  contained  a curious  hiftory  of  engravers  in  wood  ; 
but  his  moll  confiderable  production  is  entitled  “ Manuel 

Typo- 


197^  kiliometres, 
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Typ°graphi‘que,M  in  two  vols.  8vo.  defigned  as  well  for 
general  readers  as  for  the  inilruftion  of  artiils.  Ho  died  in 
I 768  ; he  was  a man  of  great  piety,  fond  of  retirement,  and 
extremely  induftrious. 

FOURNIS,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Samos;  two  miles  N.E.  of  Carlo  vaffi. 

FOURNO,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania  ; 
104  miles  W.S.W.  of  Satalia. 

FOURS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diilrift  of  Ne- 
vers.  The  place  contains  Soo,  and  the  canton  8222  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  382!  kiliometres,  and  in  13  com- 
munes. 

FOURTEENTH,  ill  Mujic , is  the  replicate  or  oftave  of 


the  feventh ; the  major  fourteenth  has  a ratio  of 


1 167  S 


+ 23/  ■+■  1 Ol  in  ; the  greater  minor  fourteenth  of  fome 
— 11311+  22  f + 98  m,  and  the  lead  minor 


is 


18 


fourteenth  = = 1 1 20  S + 22  f + 97  m. 
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FOURTH,  one  of  the  harmonic  intervals  or  con- 
cords. 

The  fourth  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  concords.  It 
confiils  in  the  mixture  of  two  founds,  which  are  in  the 
ratio  of  4 to  3 ; i e.  of  founds  produced  by  chords,  whofe 
length  are  to  each  other  as  4 : 3. 

It  is  called  fourth,  beeaufe  containing  four  terms,  or 
founds,  between  its  extremes,  and  three  degrees ; or,  as 
being  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  the  natural  fcale,  from  the 
fundamental. 

Some  modern  muficians  have  doubted  whether  the  fourth 
fhould  be  received  among  the  number  of  concords,  or 
not.  The  ancients  exprefsly  admitted  it  as  fuch,  and 
Andreas  Papins  wrote  a trea.tife  agaiufh  thofe  moderns 
who  rejeft  it.  Merfen.  Harm.  lib.  iv.  prop.  8.  Wallis, 
Append.  Ptolem.  Harm.  p.  182.  Indeed  the  ancients  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  a concord  of  the  molt  perfeft  kind. 
Its  terms  were  the  boundaries  of  all  the  tetrachordal 
fyitems ; and  though  ranked  as  a difeord  by  feveral  moderns 
in  counterpoint,  it  is  hill  a mathematical  confonance  in  fhe 
divifion  of  the  monochord  ; and  even  in  counterpoint,  as  an 
C 

iuverfion  of  the  fifth  G ; nor  can  a common  chord  in  triad 
C 

be  played  in  its  firil  flage  without  a fourth  in  its  com- 
C 

Q 

pofition  j/.  When  accompanied  by  the  fifth  it  is  certainly 
C 

a difeord,  and  fo  is  the  third  accompanied  by  the  fourth, 
the  fifth  by  the  fixth,  &c.  Dr.  Pepufch  and  Padre  Mar- 
tini clafs  the  fourth  among  perfeft  concords,  and  fo  do  all 
theorifts  who  have  dipt  into  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  or  ma- 
thematics. 

N.  B.  Examples  of  the  ufe  of  the  fourth,  in  three  and 
four  parts,  will  be  given  in  notation  upon  one  of  the  mufic 
plates. 

This  is  the  interval  which  the  ancients  called  diatef- 
faron  or  tetrachord  : it  is  the  complement  of  the  fifth,  and 
partakes  much  of  its  fweetnefs  of  harmony ; it  confills 
of  five  of  the  half-notes  of  keyed  inftruments  which  have 
12  founds  in  the  oftave.  It  is  ufually  marked  fourth  in  the 
works  of  thofe  who  treat  of  mufical  intervals,  and  it  is  the 

largeft  of  the  three  concordant  elements  : its  ratio  is  — 

4 2~ 

and  in  Mr.  Farey’s  new  notation  is  expreffed  by  254 1 + 5 
2 


/ + 22  m:  its  common  logarithm  is  .8750612,6339,  and  its 
binary  or  Euler’s  logarithm  .415038  (wherein  the  oftave 
= 1);  it  is  — 23.1581 10  major  commas : it  is  alfo  the  fum 
of  a major,  a minor,  and  a major  femi-tone,  is  equal  to  two 
tones  and  a limma,  to  a minor  third  and  minor  tone,  a major 
third  and  a major  femi-tone,  to  a major  tone,  two  limmas,  and 
an  apotome,  and  is  a medius  femi-tone  lefs  than  the  tritone. 
Befides  the  above,  feveral  other  intervals  bear  the  names  of 
fourth,  as 

Fourth,  Flat,  the  diminifhed  fourth  of  Tartini,  ordiefis- 
exceffive  major  third  ; it  is  lefs  than  a true  fourth  by  the 

minor  femi-tone,  and  confills  of  four  half-notes:  its  ratio  is— W 

32 

= 2182  + 4/+  1 9 m = — 


its  common 


logarithm 
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.8927900,3035,  and  its  binary  log.  =■  .356143  ; it  contains 
19.87198  major  commas,  and  confills  of  a major  third  and 
an  enharmonic  diefis,  a minor  third  and  a major  femitone,  a 
major  tone  and  two  major  femi-tones  ; it  is  the  excels  of  a 
major  third  over  a minor  third  and  minor  fourth,  and  of  an 
oftave  over  two  major  thirds ; by  either  of  which  lall  it  may 
be  tuned  on  an  organ. 

Fourth,  Sharp,  the  fuperfluous  or  greater  fourth  of 
fome,  or  deficient  tritone,  is  greater  than  a true  fourth  by 
the  minor  femitone,  and  confills  of  fix  half-notes ; its  ratio 

18=2.3*  . . . 

is  — /—  290  2 + of  + 25  m,  its  common  loga- 

rithm is  .8573324,9643,  and  its  binary  log.  = .473932  ; it 
contains  24.44423  major  commas,  and  confills  of  a major 
and  two  minor  tones  ; it  is  the  difference  between  three 
major  tones  and  two  major  commas,  of  a tritone  and  major 
comma,  of  a minor  third  and  the  fum  of  a major  third  and 
minor  fourth,  and  of  a minor  third  and  major  fixth,  whence 
it  may  be  tuned. 

Fourth,  Greatejl  Sharp,  or  redundant  fharp  fourth,  the 
tritone,  falfe  fourth,  or  tritonus  of  fome,  exceeds  a true  fourth 

. . 32  2 ’ 

by  the  medius  femi-tone  ; its  ratio  is  - — = — — = 301  2 

45.  3/ 

+ 6/  + 26  m : its  common  logarithm  is  .85  19374,6454, 
and  its  binary  log.  .49.S51;  it  is  27.44423  major  commas: 
it  is  equal  to  two  major  and  one  minor  tones,  to  a major 
third  and  major  tone,  to  the  difference  between  a fifth  and 
a major  femi-tone,  or  three  tones  and  a major  comma  ; it  is 
alfo  the  difference  between  a fourth,  and  two  major  and  one 
minor  third,  or  between  a minor  fourth  and  a fifth  and 
major  third,  whence  it  may  be  tuned. 

Fourth,  Greatejl  Sharp,  ordouble  redundant  fharp  fourth, 
the  tritonus  of  the  Greek  fcale,  or  ancient,  or  redundant,  or 
fuperfluous  tritone  of  fome,  is  larger  than  a true  fourth  by 
r 12  2 ? 

the  apotome  ; its  ratio  is  4 = — - = 312  2 + 6 f 

729  3 

+ 2 7 7?z ; its  common  logarithm  is  .8465424,3266,  and  its 
binary  log.  509772:  it  is  28.44423  major  commas,  and 
confills  of  three  major  tones,  or  of  three  apotomes  and  three 
limmas  : it  is  the  difference  between  a fifth  and  . a limma  ; 
between  fix  fifths  and  three odtaves,  or  between  three  fifths 
and  three  fourths,  whence  it  can  be  tuned. 

Fourth,  Lejfer  Flat,  or  deficient  flat  fourth,  is  lefs  than  a 

405  3*5 

true  fourth  by  the  medius  femi-tone;  its  ratio  is  — — = - — +■ 

J 512  29 

= 207  2 + 4 / + 18  m : its  common  logarithm  is 
.8981850,6224,  and  its  binary  log.  .338224:  it  is  18.87198 
major  commas  : it  is  equal  to  a minor  tone  and  two  major 
femi-tones,  to  a minor  third  and  a limma,  to  a major  third 
and  a minor  comma  ; to  a major  tone,  a major  femi-tone, 
and  a limma  : it  is  alfo  the  difference  between  thrfcft  4tfis 

and 
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and  two  major  and  one  minor  thirds,  whence  it  may  be 

timed. 

Fourth,  Leaji  Flat,  or  double  deficient  flat  fourth,  is  an 

■ . 656 1 38 

apotome  lefs  than  a true  fourth,  its  ratio  is  ■ = Ef7 

— j96  2 .4-  4 f -f  17  m ; its  common  logarithm  is 

. 9035800, 9412,  and  its  binary  log.  = -3 2 '>3°3  > 
17.87198  major  commas;  it  is  equal  to  a major  tone  and  two 
limmas,  to  an  apotome  and  tnree  hmmas  ; it  is  the  diffeience 
between  a major  third  and  a fchifma,  alfo  between  five  oAaves 
and  eight  fifths,  or  five  fourths  and  three  fifths,  whence  it 
may  be  tuned. 

Fourth,  Comma-deficient,  the  deficient  fourth,  or  the 
lefler  fourth  of  Holder,  is  a comma  lefs  than  a true  fourth, 

243  35 

as  its  name  imports  ; its  ratio  is  — - = — — - = 243  2 + 

3ZO  ^ J 

5 f 4-  2IJ71  ; its  common  logarithm  is  .8804562,9528,  and 
its  binary  log.  = .397117  ; it  is  22. 158 1 1 major  commas, 
and  confilts  of  two  minor  tones  and  a major  fenntone;  ot  a 
major  third  and  a limma  ; and  is  the  difference  between 
three  fourths  and  two  minor  and  one  major  thirds,  whence 
it  can  be  tuned. 

Fourth,  Comma-redundant , the  redundant  fourth,  the 
greater  fourth  of  Holder,  and  the  fuperfluous  fourth  of 
Galileo,  exceeds  a true  fourth  by  the  major  comma  ; its 

ratio  is  — = = 265  S + 5/  + 23  « 5 its  common 

27  33 

logarithm  is  .8690662.3150,  and  its  binary  log.  = .432958: 
it°is  24.15811  major  commas,  and  is  equal  to  two  major 
tones,  and  a major  femitone,  to  a minor  third  and  a major 
tone  ; it  is  the  difference  between  two  minor  and  one  major 
thirds  and  a fourth,  alfo  between  two  fifths  and  a major 
fixth,  whence  it  may  be  tuned. 

Fourth,  Diafchifma-exceJJlv e,  exceeds  a true  fourth  by 
the  diafchifma,  being  the  refulting  fourth,  or  that  between 
the  bearing  notes , when  eleven  luccefiive  perfect  fourths 

. . 131072 

for  is  fifths)  are  tuned  in  an  oftave  : its  ratio  is  — — -~ 

1 / 17/ ‘47 

— — = 266  5 -j-  5/  + 23  m;  its  common  logarithm  is 
3" 

.8691761,2437,  and  its  binary  log.  = .434583;  it  is 
24.24895  major  commas,  is  equal  to  two  major  tones  and  an 
apotome,  to  three  apotomes  and  two  limmas  : it  is  the 
difference  between  a fifth  and  two  limmas,  between  11 
fifths  and  fix  odtaves,  between  five  ocffaves  and  i 1 fourths., 
or  between  five  fifths  and  fix  fourths  ; whence  it  may  be 

Fourth,  Extreme  dhnlnljhed,  the  enharmonic leffer  third 
of  fome,  is  two  minor  femitones  fmaller  than  a true  fourth, 
und  an  enharmonic  diefis  greater  than  a minor  third  ; its 

ratio  is  = - 1-  - 182  £ + 3/  + i6/n  : its  common 
768  23  . 

logarithm  is  .9105187,9731,  and  its  binary  logarithm 
.297249;  it  is  16.58587  major  commas,  and  is  equal  to  three 
major  femitones  and  a major  comma,  to  a major  and  a minor 
tone  and  an  enharmonic  diefis  : it  is  the  difference  between 
a minor  fourth  with  two  major  thirds,  and  two  minor 
thirds,  or  between  a major  twelfth  and  four  major  thirds, 
and. hence  it  may  be  tuned  on  an  organ. 

Fourth  Point,  Arches  of  the.  See  Arch. 

Fourth  Rate.  See  Rate. 

. FOU.SSERAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  m 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrict  of  Murat ; 29  miles  S.W.  ofTou- 
loufe.  The  place  contains  2,100.  and  the  canton  7,857  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  iSyl.kiliometres,  in  18  communes. 
##  * 


FOU-TCHEOU,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  one  of  the  mod  confiderabie 
cities  in  the  province  ; diftinguifhed  by  the  beauty  of  its 
fituation,  the  trade  it  carries  on,  the  number  of  its  learned 
men,  and  the  convenience  of  its  rivers  and  port ; and  par- 
ticularly by  the  magnificence  of  its  principal  bridge,  which 
has  more  than  100  arches,  conftru&ed  of  white  ftone,  and 
ornamented  throughout  with  a double  baluffrade.  This 
city  is  the  refidence  of  a viceroy,  and  has  under  its  juiif- 
didion  nine  cities  of  the  third  clafs  ; 87c  miles  S.  of  Peking. 
N.  lat.  26°  4'.  E.  long.  119°  4'. 

Fou-tcheou,  or  Vou-tcheou,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
firft  rank,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  cities  in  China  ; but  fince  the  invafion  of  the 
Tartars  it  has  been  a heap  of  ruins,  conveying  {till  fome 
idea  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  The  air  is  pure,  the 
people  are  aftive  and  indutlrious,  and  the  adjacent  fields 
well  cultivated.  Its  diftridt  is  about  25  leagues  in  extent  | 
and  belonging  to  it  are  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

FOU-TCHING-Y,  a town  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-nan  ; 17  miles  N.  E.  of  Liu-tcheou. 

FOU-TCHUEN,  a town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Chan-fi  ; 35  miles  E.  N.  E.  ofPing-lo. 

FOU-TSING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  clafs,  in 
the  province  of  Fo-kieji  ; 17  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Fou-tcheou. 

FOUX,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola.  N.  lat.  19°  46'.  W.  long.  740  14/. 

FOU-YANG,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Tche-kiang  ; 31  miles  N.  N.E.  ofYen- 
tcheou. 

FOUYU,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Corea;  16  miles 
N.  of  Hetfin. 

FOWEY,  or  Fawey,  a borough,  market,  and  fea-port 
town,  in  the  hundred  of  Poweter,  and  county  of  Cornwall, 
is  fituated  on  the  weltern  banks  of  the  river  Fawey,  which 
here  expanding  its  waters  into  a fpacious  eftuary,  forms  a 
fecure  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of  a thoufand 
tons  burthen  at  all  ftates  of  tide.  This  is  a place  of  con- 
fiderabie antiquity,  and  made  a diffinguiflicd  figure  in  a 
maritime  and  commercial  view  at  feveral  periods  of  our 
hiftory.  Eeland  informs  us,  that,  fubfequent  to  the  con- 
queft,  it  belonged  to  one  Caridinham,  a perfon  celebrated 
in  his  day,  who  bellowed  it  on  a priory,  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  him,  near  Tywardreth,  at  which  time  it  was  a 
fmall  fifhing  town.  It  owed  its  profperity  originally  to  the 
wars  between  the  F.nglifh  and  French  ; afterwards  to  an  ex- 
tenfive  piratical  fyftem  ; and  at  length  flouviflied  by  the  more 
honourable  means  of  commerce.  This  place  was  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  reigns  of  king  Edward  the  Firft  and  Third. 
In  the  time  of  the  latter  the  veffels  of  this  port,  failing  by 
Rye  and  Winchelfea,  and  refuting  the  demanded  cnrtelv  to 
thofe  havens,  engaged  the  armed  veffels  fent  to  enforce  it, 
which  having  defeated,  the  place  in  future,  as  a memorial 
of  this  event,  quartered  the  arms  cf  thofe  towns  with  its 
own  armorial  infignia.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
after  a peace  had  been  concluded  between  this  country  and 
France,  “ the  gallants  of  Fowey,”  as  they  were  then  termed, 
ftill  kept  their  fhips  in  a warlike  condition,  and,  in  defpite 
of  the  royal  mandate  to  the  contrary,  carried  on  hoftilities 
againft  the  French  ; for  which  offence  the  veffels  belonging 
to  this  port  were  feized,  and  their  commanders  fent  pri- 
foners  to  London.  This  induced  the  inhabitants  to  turn 
their  attention  from  martial  to  commercial  ('peculations. 
In  return  for  its  devaflations  on  the  coaft  of  France,  Fowey 
received  frequent  hoftile  vifits  from  the  French.  For  ifcs 
defence  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  two  fquare  baftion 
c • fort's 
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forts  were  erected  with  port-holes  for  mounting  of  c-annon, 
the  remains  of  which  itand  on  each  fide  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  As  an  additional  fecurity  alfo,  a large  chain 
extended  from  fort  to  fort.  Sir  Thomas  Treffry,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  embattled  and  fortified  his  houfe, 
a d ere  died  a ftrong  additional  tower,  and  thus  converted  it 
into  a formidable  caftellated  manfion.  This,  called  place, 
tnough  in  a dilapidated  ftate,  is  worthy  of  notice  trom  its 
antiquity,  flyle  of  architecture,  and  ornamental  fculpture. 
During  the  civil  wars  this  and  the  adjacent  towns  were 
occupied  by  the  parliamentarians,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Efiex,  where  he  was  fo  hard  prefled,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  the  king’s  troops,  as  to  be  driven  to  the  dif- 
graceful  expedient  of  abandoning  the  army  to  its  fate, 
while  he,  the  lord  Roberts,  and  a few  other  officers  made 
their  efcape,  by  embarking  in  a fmall  vefiel  at  Fowey, 
which  conveyed  them  to  Plymouth. 

The  houfes  of  the  prefent  town  are  in  general  conftrufted  of 
{lone,  and  extend  for  about  a mile  along  the  fide  of  the  river; 
but  the  ftreets  are  fo  inconveniently  narrow  and  irregular, 
that  fcarcely  carriages  of  any  defeription  can  pafs  through 
them.  The  church  is  a handfome  edifice  with  a tower  at 
the  weft  end,  decorated  with  many  carved  ornaments,  and 
ftrengthened  by  buttrefles  at  the  angles,  terminating  in 
purfled  pinnacles.  The  roof  is  embellilhed  with  angels 
carved  in  wood,  fuftaining  armorial  fliields,  and  various 
other  devices ; and  feme  of  the  pews  are  ornamented  in  a 
fimilar  manner. 

The  market  houfe  is  large  and  fpacious,  over  which  a 
neat  town  hall  was  erefted  a few  years  ago,  at  the  expence 
of  Philip  Ralhleigh,  and  lord  vifeount  Valletort,  at  that 
time  the  parliamentary  reprefentatives  of  the  borough. 
The  charitable  eftablifhments  are  two  free  fchools,  an  almf- 
houfe  for  eight  decayed  widows,  and  an  excellent  poor- 
houfe.  Fowey  is  governed  by  a corporation,  confifling  of 
a mayor,  eight  aldermen,  a recorder,  and  two  affidavits  ; 
of  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  juftices  of  the  peace. 
It  is  a feudal  tenure,  held  under  the  prince  of  Wales  as 
part  of  his  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  firft  fent  two  members 
to  parliament,  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Third, 
but  the  following  year  the  privilege  was  difeontinued,  and 
the  franchife  not  reftored  till  the  thirteenth  of  Elizabeth. 
The  right  of  eleftion,  twice  contefted  in  one  feffions,  ap- 
pears to  refide  in  the  prince’s  tenants,  admitted  to  fealty 
and  homage,  and  in  all  the  inhabitants  who  pay  fcot  and  lot. 
Here  are  a well  fupplied  weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  and 
three  annual  fairs.  According  to  the  returns  made  under 
the  population  aft  in  1801,  the  number  of  houfes  was  213, 
containing  1155  inhabitants. 

Fowey,  by  a late  traveller,  has  properly  been  denominated 
“ a colony  of  fifhermen  for  mo  ft  perfons  here  are  either 
direftly  or  remotely  connefted  with  the  pilchard  fifhery,  in 
which  concern  many  veflels  belonging  to  the  town  are 
ufually  employed.  At  the  feafon  when  the  annual  fhoal  of 
pilchards  is  expefted,  a number  of  watchmen,  called  huers , 
are  ftationea  on  the  neighbouring  rocks,  to  obferve  and 
give  notice  to  the  fifhermen  of  the  courfe  and  direftion  taken 
by  the  fifh : fmall  fail-boats  are  alfo  difpofed  of  along  the 
coaft  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is  eftimated,  that,  on  an 
average  every  feafon,  upwards  of  28,000  hogfheads  of  fifh 
are  caught  and  brought  into  this  port.  The  refufe  of  the 
fait  and  broken  fifh  are  generally  fold  for  agricultural  pur- 
pofes,  at  about  half  a guinea  per  cart  load.  During  other 
parts  of  the  year,  numerous  trawl-boats  are  occupied  in 
taking  divers  kinds  of  white  fifh,  and  fome  of  the  inhabit- 
ants find  employ  in  the  tin  mines  of  the  vicinity.  The  har- 
bour is  now  defended  by  two  fmall  batteries,  recently 


erected,  and  St.Catherine’s  fort,  built  by  the  townfmen  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
fummit  of  a magnificent  pile  of  rocks,  that  bound  one  fide 
of  the  river.  Thei'e  rocks  are  compoled  of  a hard  blueifh 
Hate,  containing  veins  of  a fubftance,  which,  from  the 
greafinefs  to  the  touch,  is  denominated  by  mineralogifts  fat 
quartz.  Thofe  on  the  Polruan  fide  are  extremely  rude  and 
bold,  and,  with  the  ruins  of  a chapel,  form  highly  pifturefque 
feenery.  See  Iceland’s  Itinerary.  Polwhele’s  Hiftory  of 
Cornwall.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 

FOWL,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  of  equal  import  with 
bird. 

Fowl  is,  in  a more  peculiar  manner,  underftood  of 
poultry,  or  the  larger  fort  of  birds,  both  domeitic  and  wild, 
either  bred  up,  or  hunted,  for  the  table. 

Such  as  turkies,  geefe,  cocks,  hens,  and  ducks,  both 
wild  and  tame,  pheafants,  partridges,  pigeons,  fnipes,  &c. 
See  Poultry. 

Though  birds  of  this  fort  can  only  afford  profit  under 
particular  circumftances,  and  in  fituations  that  are  adapted 
to  them,  the  farm  yard  cannot  be  faid  to  be  properly  flocked 
unlefs  they  are  found  in  it.  They  are  befides,’  in  many 
cafes,  extremely  convenient  in  affording  eggs  and  feathers, 
as  well  as  in  the  young  brood.  They  are  generally  the  moil 
profitable  on  farms  of  the  arable  kind,  where  grain  mull  be 
unavoidably  fcattered,  and  near  large  market  towns,  where 
they  can  be  readily  difpofed  of  at  good  prices.  In  choofing 
flock  of  this  fort,  young  hens  are  to  be  preferred  where 
eggs  are  wanted,  and  old  ones,  where  chickens  are  the 
chief  objefts  of  the  farmer.  Some  forts  of  hens  are  much 
better  layers  and  breeders  than  others,  which  fhoulcl  always, 
of  couvie,  be  chofen.  They  may  be  fet  from  two  years 
old  to  five,  with  moft  advantage,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  near  Michaelmas.  They  fit  about  three 
weeks  in  general,  and  fhould  be  well  fupplied  with  meat, 
water,  and  fand,  during  the  time,  that  they  may  not  leave 
their  eggs  too  long,  in  feeking  them.  One  male  bird  i3 
fufficient  for  ten  or  twelve  females. 

Breeding  and  laying  fowls'  fhould  be  kept  well,  but  not 
by  any  means  fo  as  to  be  fat.  They  may  be  fed  with  any 
fort  of  grain  or  feeds  ; but  where  their  food  is  buck- 
wheat, hemp,  canary,  or  other  feeds  of  a fimilar  kind, 
they  are  faid  to  lay  the  bell.  Animal  fubftances  are  like- 
wife  afferted  to  make  them  lay  earlier  than  ufual. 

In  fattening  fowls,  the  common  food  is  moftly  fome  fort 
of  grain,  or  barley  meal  moiftened  with  milk  ; but  fome 
prefer  wheat  flour  mixed  with  fteamed  potatoes,  and  others 
buck-wheat  ground  into  flour  and  made  into  a fort  of  pafte 
with  milk.  They  require  to  be  carefully  and  regularly  fed 
during  the  time  they  are  fattening. 

It  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  derive  the  greateft  poflible  profit 
from  fowls,  to  have  a proper  houfe,  and  fmall  inclofure  fet 
apart  for  their  reception,  contiguous  to  the  farm  yard,  into 
which  they  fhould  conftantly  have  free  accefs.  They 
fhould  in  addition  be  regularly  fed'  once  or  twice  in  the  day 
in  the  houfe,  and  kept  fufficiently  warm  during  the  fevere 
weather  in  the  winter  feafon. 

Turkeys  require  care  at  the  time  of  their  hatching,  and 
while  the  brood  is  young,  but  are  afterwards  equally  hardy 
with  the  common  fowl.  See  Turkey  and  Poultry. 

Geefe  and  ducks  are  fowls  of  the  water  kind,  which 
require  but  little  care  where  they  have  large  ponds  or  other 
waters  to  feed  and  fwim  upon.  They  will  however  require! 
to  be  fed  in  the  fevere  winter  fnonths  with  fome  fort  of 
grain,  or  other  kinds  of  food.  Geefe  and  ducks  that  are 
fome  years  old  are  the  bell  for  breeding  from>  and  one  male 
bird  is  fufficient  for  feveral  females. 

The 
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T'lie  lighted  coloured  geefe  are  the  bed,  and  thofe  that 
begin  to  lay  the  i’ooneft  ; as  they  have  a chance  of  hatch- 
ing twice  in  one  year.  They  begin  to  lay  in  the  fpring, 
and  lay  twelve  or  iixteen  eggs.  Green  geefe  are  begun  to 
be  fattened  at  a month  old,  and  will  be  fattened  in  a month 
more.  Old  geefe  are  chiefly  fattened  at  fix  months  old,  in 
or  after  the  harveft.  A wild  goofe,  if  red-footed  and  hairy, 
is  old  ; but  if  white-footed,  and  not  hairy,  file  is  young. 
See  Goose  and  Poultry: 

When  the  eggs  are  fet  under  a hen,  or  other  fowl,  it  is 
advifeable  to  mark  the  upper  fides  thereof:  and  when  file 
goes  to  feed,  to  note  whether  fhe  minds  to  turn  them  uplide 
down  or  not ; it  the  negleft  that  office  it  may  be  done  for 
her. 

The  Sea-fowls,  which  come  on  fhore  in  immenfe  numbers 
to  rooil  in  the  north  iflands  of  Scotland,  fet  their  watches 
and  centinels  at  diftant  polls,  to  give  them  notice  of  any 
danger;  on  the  lea  ft  alarm  from  thefe,  the  whole  body  rifes, 
but  without  fuch  notice  they  are  not  to  be  alarmed  by  almoft 
any  thing.  The  people  of  the  country  know  this  ; and 
when  they  go  out  to  take  them,  they  employ  all  their  art 
to  take  the  centinels  without  noife  ; this  they  fometimes 
fucceed  in,  and  when  they  do,  they  often  afterwards  catch 
three  hundred  of  the  others,  or  more,  in  one  night.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  233. 

The  laying  of  thefe  fea-birds  is  lefs  certain  as  to  time 
than  might  be  imagined.  They  can  occafionaily  defer  it  ; 
and  as  they  ufually  lay  in  a rainy  feafon,  if  the  rain  does 
not  come  on  at  the  ufual  time,  they  will  defer  it  fome 
weeks  ; and  if  the  April  moon  goes  far  in  May,  that  alfo 
has  been  obferved  to  hinder  them  from  laying  ten  or  twelve 
days  longer  than  ordinary.  See  Bird. 

Water -fowl  may  be  taken  in  great  abundance  by  nets 
properly  managed.  The  net  for  this  purpofe  ftiould  be  al- 
ways made  of  the  fmalleft  and  ftrongeft  packthread  that 
can  be  got.  The  mefhes  may  be  large,  but  the  nets  ftiould 
be  lined  on  both  Tides  with  other  fmaller  nets,  every  nielli 
of  which  is  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a half  fquare  each  way, 
that  as  the  fowl  ftrike  either  through  them  or  againit  them, 
the  fmaller  may  pafs  through  the  great  melhes,  and  fo 
llraio-hten  and  entangle  the  fowl. 

Thefe  nets  are  to  be  pitched  for  every  evening  flight  of 
fowl,  about  an  hour  before  fun-fet,  flaking  them  on  each 
fide  of  the  river,  about  half  a foot  within  the  water,  the 
lower  fide  of  the  net  being  fo  plummed,  that  it  may  fink  fo 
far  and  no  farther ; place  the  upper  fide  of  the  net  flant- 
wife,  fhoaling  againit  the  water,  but  not  touching  it  by 
near  two  feet  ; and  let  the  firings,  which  fupport  this  upper 
fide  of  the  net,  be  fattened  to  fmall  yielding  (licks  fet  in 
the  bank  ; thefe,  as  the  fowl  (trikes,  will  give  the  net 
liberty  to  play,  and  to  entangle  them.  Several  of  thefe 
nets  ftiould  be  placed  at  once  over  different  parts  of  the 
river,  at  about  twelve  fcore  fathom  diftance  one  from  an- 
other : and  if  arry  fowl  come  that  way,  the  fportfman  will 
have  a (hare  of  them.  It  is  a good  method,  when  the  nets 
are  fet,  to  go  to  places  fufficiently  dill  ant  from  them  with 
a gun,  to  frighten  them  toward  the  places  where  the  nets 
are;  and  wherever  any  of  the  fowl  are  darted  from,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  plant  fome  nets  alfo  there,  to  take  them  as 
they  return.  The  nets  are  to  be  left  thus  placed  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  fportfman  is  to  go  and  fee  what  is 
caught ; he  ftiould  vifit  the  river  lird,  and  take  up  what 
are  caught  there,  and  frightening  the  reft  away  to  the  other 
places  where  his  nets  are,  he  is  next  to  vifit  them,  and  take 
what  are  there  fecuied. 

The  Ceylonefe  have  great  plenty  of  water-fowl  wild  on 
Aheir  ifiand , and  have  a very  remarkable  way  of  catching 


them,  which  is  this:  the  fowler  enters. a lake  or  other  water 
which  has  a good  bottom,  and  is  not  very  deep  ; he  -puts 
an  earthen  pot  upon  his  head,  in  which  there  are  bored 
holes,  through  which  he  can  fee;  he  keeps  himfelf  fo  bent 
down  in  the  water,  that  only  the  pot  is  above  the  furface ; 
in  this  manner  he  enters  the  place  where  the  wild  fowl  are 
in  clufters,  and  they  think  it  is  Only  fome  floating  block. 
He  then  takes  fome  one  by  the  legs,  and  gently  draws  it 
under  water,  and  wrings  its  neck  till  he  lias  killed  it;  then 
putting  it  into  his  bag,  which  is  fattened  about  his  middle, 
he  takes  hold  of  another  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  on, 
till  he  has  got  as  many  as  he  can  carry  off,  and  then  he  goes 
back  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  he  came,  not  difturbing 
the  reft  of  the  birds,  who  never  mifs  their  companions,  bur 
only  fuppofe  that  they  dive  down  for  their  diverfion,  when 
the  fowler  pulls  them  under.  In  places  where  this  has 
been  praftifed  fo  long  or  fo  carelefsly,  that  the  birds  are 
fhy,  the  fowler  ufes  a gun  ; but  this  he  does  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : lie  makes  a (creen  of  about  five  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  wide*  which  he  carries  in  one  hand  flraight  between 
himfelf  and  his  game,  and  in  the  other  hand  his  gun.  The 
birds  are  not  alarmed  at  what  appears  only  a.bufh  ; for  this 
fereen  is  always  covered  with  branches  of  trees  freih  cut 
down,  and  full  of  leaves,  fo  that  the  fportfman  behind  ad- 
vances as  near  as  he  pleafes,  and  then  putting  the  gun 
through  fome  crevice  of  the  fereen,  he  fires.  See  Decoy. 
See  alfo  Bird -Catching. 

Fowl  Dung,  the  dung  of  all  forts  of  domeflic  birds, 
which  is  faid  to  be  excellent  as  a top  drefiing,  when  Town 
over  young  corn  crops  by  the  hand.  See  Top -clrejing. 

Fowl  Manure,  that  fort  which  is  afforded  by  fowls. 
See  Manure. 

Fowl,  Wild,  driving  of . See  Driving. 

FOWLER,  Edward,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  the 
year  1632,  at  Weiterleigh,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  minifter,  till  he  was  ejefted  by  the  aft  of 
uniformity.  Having  been  well  grounded  in  the  elementary 
parts  of  learning,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  one  of 
the  clerks  to  Corpus  Chrifli  college,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  In  1653  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  inflitution,  and  foon  after  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  At  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  matter  of  arts,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  fame 
degree  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1656.  He  was  prefented 
about  this  period  with  the  reftory  of  Northill,  in  Bedford- 
fhire,  but  as  he  had  been  educated  in  Prcfbyterian  principles, 
he  fcrupled,  at  firft,  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  conformity, 
eftablifhed  at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  ; his  views  being, 
however,  changed,  he  was  admitted  a clergyman  of  the 
church-of  England,  to  which  he  fteadily  adhered  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  In  the  year  1673  was  introduced  by  arch- 
biihop  Sheldon  to  the  living  of  Al: -hallows,  Bread-flreet, 
London : and  foon  after  he  was  prefented  with  a prebend 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Gloucefter ; and  with  the  vica- 
rage of  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate.  In  1681  he  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doftor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Oxford.  Dr.  Fowler  poffeffed  a mind  much  too 
liberal  for  the  times  in  which  lie  lived.  He  was  pro- 
fecuted  and  fufpended  by  the  inftruments  of  James  II. ’s 
tyranny,  under  pretence  of' having  tranfgreffed  the  canons  of 
the  church.  He  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  t’ue  infliftion 
of  illegal  pu'nifhments  : he  Till  refilled  the  unconflitutional 
attempts  of  king  James  to  extend  the  regal  prerogative  by 
affuming  a power  to  difpenfe  with  the  exifting  laws  ; and 
was  the  fecund  perfon  who,  in  1688,  figned  a refolution 
entered  into  by  the  Landon  clergy,  not  to  read  the  king’s 
new  declaration  for  liberty  of  confidence-  This  refolution 
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was  taken  in  oppofition  to  the  king’s  afTumption  of  a dif- 
penfing  power,  which  tended  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  con- 
ffitution,  and  to  invert  him  with  arbitrary  authority.  The 
clergy  in  this  caufe  were  fupported  by  all  the  confident 
friends  of  liberty  among  the  difienters,  and  in  the  efta- 
blifhment.  When  the  new  government  was  fettled,  Dr. 
'Fowler’s  learning  and  zeal  were  not  forgotten  : he  was  in 
1691  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Gloucefter,  in  which  fituation 
be  remained,  difcharging  with  exemplary  afiiduity  the  duties 
of  his  bifhopric  until  he  was  difabled  by  his  growing  in- 
firmities. He  died  at  Chelfea,  near  London,  in  1714,  in 
the  eighty-fccond  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a great 
writer,  but  his  works  being  chiefly  of  the  controverfial 
kind,  it  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  enumerate  them  here,  fince 
almoft  all  the  fubjedls  then  in  difpute  have  long  fince  been 
laid  at  rert.  One  of  the  principal  of  the  bifhop’s  works,  and 
which  refie&s  much  credit  on  his  underftanding  and  me- 
mory, was  entitled,  “ The  Defign  of  Chrirtianity,  or  a 
plain  demonftration  and  improvement  of  this  propofitiori, 
viz.  that  the  enduing  men  with  inward,  real  righteoufnefs, 
or  true  holinefs,  was  the  ultimate  end  of  our  Saviour’s 
coming  into  the  world,  and  is  the  great  intendment  of  his 
bleffed  gofpel.”  Biog.  Brit. 

Fowler,  Thomas,  was  born  at  York  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1736,  and,  after  having  gone  through  a courfe  of 
claffical  and  medical  education,  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  pharmacy,  in  his  native  city,  in  the  year  1760.  In 
1774,  however,  he  relinquifhed  riiis  branch  of  practice,  in 
order  to  apply  himfelf  more  clofely  to  the  rtudy  of  medical 
fcience ; and  for  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  in  1778.  He  then  fettled  at  Stafford, 
and  was  foon  after  elcdled  phyfician  to  the  infirmary  at  that 
place,  where  he  pradlifed  with  conliderable  reputation  and 
fuccefs  until  the  year  1791,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
city.  Here  he  met  with  the  moll  flattering  encouragement 
in  the  excrcife  of  his  profefiion  : but  his  ardent  attention  to 
his  profeffional  duties  and  ftudies  was  confiderably  inter- 
rupted, in  July  1793,  by  an  attack  of  a painful,  ..r.omalous 
difeafe  of  the  chert,  which  he  defcribed  as  “ fits  of  fpaf- 
modic  arth.ma,  attended  with  moll;  of  the  painful  fymptoms 
of  the  angina  pedlotis.”  After  confulting  many  eminent 
phyficians,  and  trying  a variety  of  medicines,  with  partial 
and  tranfient  relief,  for  two  years,  he  was  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  by  a fpontaneous  and  gradual  decline  of  the  iymp- 
toms,  and  was  at  length  totally  free  from  them.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  check  to  his  exertions  which  he  received  from 
this  complaint,  his  profeffional  emoluments  and  reputation 
continued  to  increale;  and  in  1796  he  was  appointed,  with- 
out folicitation,  and  even  without  his  knowledge,  phyfician 
to  the  lunatic  afylum,  near  York,  called  the  “ Retreat,” 
eftabli fhed  by  the  fociety  of  quakers,  for  the  relief  of  the 
infane  members  of  their  community.  Fie  was  a member  of 
the  medical  focieties  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  medical  fo- 
cietv  of  London,  and  of  the  Briftol  medical  fociety  ; in 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  propofed  by  a gentleman  to 
whom  he  was  perfonally  unknown,  (Dr.  Fox,)  and  who 
informed  him  of  his  election  in  an  epiftle  highly  flattering 
to  his  literary  and  profeffional  attainments.  Dr.  Fowler 
continued  his  ufeful  career,  aftive  in  every  duty  that  benevo- 
lence could  dictate,  orfriendfhip  demand,  and,  in  the  exercife 
of  his  profefiion,  an  example  of  generoilty,  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  humanity,  until  the  year  1801,  when  he  died,  on 
July  2 2d,  while  upon  a vilit  to  fomc  friends  in  London. 

He  was  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine  with  almoft 
enthuiiaftic  partiality,  and  ftudioufly  cultivated  as  a fcience, 
what  he  induftrioufly  pradtifed  as  a duty.  He  exemplified 
the  method  recommended  bv  lord  Bacon  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  medicine,  perhaps  more  than  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors  or  contemporaries  ; and  feme  idea  of  his  indefatigable 
labours  may  be  conceived,  when  we  mention,  that  he  left  in 
manufeript  the  hiilory  of  more  than  fix  thouianfi  cafes,  which 
fell  under  his  own  infpedtion  and  treatment.  From  this  ftore 
of  experimental  knowledge  he  publifhed  feverai  works. 
The  firft  of  thefe  was  entitled,  “ Medical  Reports  on  the 
Efiedls  of  Tobacco,”  which  was  publiihed  in  the  year  1785; 
and  in  the  year  following  his  fecond  treatife  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  “ Medical  Reports  on  the  Efiedts  of  Arfenic.” 
Thefe  ufeful  works  tended,  in  a confiderable  degree,  to 
remove  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  practitioners  with  regard 
to  thefe  violent,  but,  under  proper  regulation,  important 
and  moft  beneficial  agents,  and  to  inltruCt  the  profeffion 
in  the  means  of  rendering  them  fafe  and  manageable  as 
remedies;  and  accordingly  they  are  now,  more  efpecially  the 
latter,  in  daily  and  familiar  ufe,  and  rank  among  xhe  valu- 
able articles  of  the  materia  medica.  Even  during  the  two 
years,  in  which  his  literary  exertions  were  confiderably  im- 
peded by  the  painful  difeafe  under  which  he  laboured,  he 
was  actively  employed,  in  the  intervals  of  cafe,  in  afranging 
from  his  notes  materials  for  other  works  upon  the  fame  plan  ; 
and  in  1795  he  dedicated  to  the  medical  profefiors  of  Edin- 
burgh a volume  of  “ Medical  Reports  on  the  acute  and 
chronic  Rheumatifm.”  Had  his  ufeful  life  been  prolonged, 
he  would  have  purfued  (till  farther  this  plan  of  induCtive 
experience,  after  the  Baconian  fyftem,  and  have  contri- 
buted to  the  farther  advancement  of  his  favourite  fcience. 
He  was,  befides,  the  author  of  ieveral  papers,  printed  in 
different  volumes  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  and  An- 
nals of  Medicine,  edited  by  Drs.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh. 
See  Ann.  of  Med.  for  1801. 

FOWLING,  the  aCl  or  art  of  catching  birds  with 
nets,  birdlime,  decoys,  and  other  devices  ; as  alfo  of  breed- 
ing up  the  fame. 

Fowling  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  purfuing  and  taking  of 
birds  with  hawks,  falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ; more 
properly  called  falconry  and  hawking. 

Fowling  -piece,  a portable  fire-arm  for  the  /hooting  of 
birds.  Of  fowling  pieces,  thofe  are  leputed  the  beft, 
which  have  the  longert  barrel,  viz.  from  5J,  feet  to  6,  with 
a moderate  bore  ; though  for  different  occasions  they 
fhould  be  of  different  forts  and  fizes  : but  in  all  it  is  effen- 
tial  the  barrel  be  well  poli/hed,  and  fmooth  within,  and  the 
bore  of  an  uniform  bignefs,  from  one  end  to  another  ; 
which  may  be  proved  by  thrufting  in  a piece  of  wood,  cut 
exadfly  to  the  bore  of  the  muzzle,  down  to  the  touch-hole  ; 
forif  this  goes  down  without  ftoppage,  you  may  conclude  that 
the  bore  is  good.  The  bridge-pan  fhouldbe  a little  above  the 
touch-hole,  and  ought  to  have  a notch  to  let  down  a little 
powder,  which  will  prevent  the  piece  from  recoiling.  The 
locks  fhould  be  accurately  filed,  and  their  Iprings  be  nei- 
ther too  ftrong  nor  too  weak.  The  hammer  ought  to  be 
well  hardened,  and  pliable,  fo  as  to  go  down  to  the  pan 
with  a quick  motion. 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  manufa&ure  and  per- 
feftion  of  a fowling-piece  are  extradled  from  the  “ Pantolo- 
gia.”  In  forming  the  gun-barrel,  the  workmen  begin  by 
heating  and  hammering  out  a bar  of  iron  into  the  form  of  a flat 
ruler,  thinner  at  the  end  intended  for  the  muzzle,  and  thicker 
at  that  for  thebreech ; the  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  of 
the  whole  plate  being  regulated  by  the  intended  length,  dia- 
meter, and  weight  of  the  barrel.  This  oblong  plate  is  then, 
by  repeated  heating  and  hammering,  turned  round  a cylin- 
drical rod  of  tempered  iron,  called  a mandril,  whole  dia- 
meter is  confiderably  lefs  than  the  intended  bore  of  the 
barrel.  The  edges  of  the  plate  me  made  to  overlap  each 
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other  about  half  an  inch,  and  are  welded  together  by  heat- 
ing the  tube  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches  at  a time,  and 
hammering  it,  with  very  bride  but  moderate  flrokes,  upon 
an  anvil  which  has  a number  of  femi-circular  furrows  in  it, 
adapted  to  the  various  fize  of  the  barrels.  The  heat  requir- 
ed for  welding  is  the  bright  white  heat,  which  immediately 
precedes  fufion,  and  at  which  the  particles  of  the  metal 
unite  and  blend  fo  intimately  with  each  other,  that,  when 
properly  managed,  not  atra.ee  is  left  of  theirformer  reparation. 
Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn  from  the  forge,  the  work- 
man flrikes  t’neendof  it  once  or  twice  gently  againll  the  anvil 
in  an  horizontal  dire&ion  : this  operation,  called  by  the 
Englifh  artifts  “jumping,”  and  by  the  French  “ elloquer,” 
ferves  to  confolidate  the  particles  of  the  metal  more  perfect- 
ly, and  to  obliterate  any  appearance  of  a feam  in  the  barrel. 
The  mandril  is  then  introduced  into  the  bore  or  cavity  ; 
and  the  barrel,  being  placed  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  moulds 
of  the  anvil,  is  hammered  very  brifkly  by  two  perfons  be- 
tides the  forger,  who  all  the  while  keeps  turning  the  barrel 
round  in  the  mould,  fo  that  every  point  of  the  heated 
portion  may  come  equally  under  the  adtion  oi  the  hammers. 
Thefe  heatings  and  hammerings  are  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  the  barrel  has  undergone  the  fame  operation,  and 
all  its  parts  are  rendered  as  perfectly  continuous  as  if  it  had 
been  bored  out  of  a folid  piece. 

The  imperfections  to  which  a gun-barrel  is  liable  in  forg- 
ing are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  chink,  the  crack,  and  the 
flaw.  The  chink  is  a folution  of  continuity,  running 
lengthways  of  the  barrel  ; the  crack  is  a folution  of  conti- 
nuity, more  irregular  in  its  form  than  the  chink,  and  running 
in  a tranfverfe  diredlion,  or  acrofs  the  barrel  ; the  flaw  is  a 
fmall  plate  or  fcale,  which  adheres  to  the  barrel  by  a narrow 
bafe,  from  which  it  fpreads  out  as  the  head  of  a nail  does 
from  its  fhank  ; and,  when  feparated,  leaves  a pit  or  hol- 
low in  the  metal.  The  chink  and  flaw  are  of  much  greater 
importance  with  regard  to  the  foundnefs  of  the  barrel  than 
the  crack,  as  the  effort  of  the  powder  is  exerted  upon  the 
circumference,  and  not  upon  the  length  of  the  barrel. 
The  flaw  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  chink.  Thefe 
defedls,  within  the  barrel,  are  of  a material  difadvantage, 
by  affording  a lodgement  to  moiffure  and  foulnefs  that  cor- 
rode the  iron,  and  thus  continually  enlarge  the  excavation 
until  the  barrel  burffs,  or  becomes  dangerous  to  life. 

The  barrel,  when  forged,  is  either  finifhed  in  the  common 
manner,  or  made  to  undergo  the  operation  of  twitting, 
which  is  a procefs  employed  in  thofe  barrels  that  are  intended 
to  be  of  a fuperior  quality  and  price  to  others.  This  ope- 
ration confills  in  heating  the  barrel,  in  portions  of  a few 
inches  at  a time,  to  a high  degree  of  red  heat  ; when  one 
end  of  it  is  ferewed  into  a vice,  and  into  the  other  is  intro- 
duced a fquare  piece  of  iron  with  a handle  like  an  augre  ; 
and  by  means  of  thefe,  the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion 
are  tvvifted  in  a fpiral  direction,  that  is  found  to  refift  the 
efforts  of  the  powder  much  better  than  a longitudinal 
•one. 

Jt  is acircumftance  of  confiderable  importance  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  excellence  of  a barrel,  that  it  fhould  be  forged 
as  nearly  as  poffible  to  its  weight  when  finifhed,  fo  that  very 
little  may  be  taken  away  in  the  boring  and  filing:  for,  as 
the  outer  furface,  by  having  undergone  the  adlion  of  the 
hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other  part,  is  rendered 
the  moll  compadl  and  pure,  we  fhould  be  careful  to  re- 
move as  little  of  it  as  poffible.  Such  is  alfo  the  cafe, 
though  in  a lefs  degree,  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  the 
middle  of  the  barrel  which  is  to  be  cut  out  by  the  boring 
inftrument. 

Piiiol-barrels  are  forged  in  one  piece,  and  are  cut  afunder 


at  the  muzzles  after  they  have  been  bored  ; by  which  there 
is  not  only  a laving  of  iron  and  of  labour,  but  a certainty  of 
the  calibre  being  perfectly  the  fame  in  both. 

The  next  operation  confills  in  giving  to  the  barrel  its  pro- 
per calibre  ; this  is  termed  boring.  The  boring  bit  is  a rod 
of  iron,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  barrel  ; one  end  being 
made  to  fit  the  focket  of  the  crank,  and  the  other  being 
furniflied  with  a cylindrical  plug  of  tempered  fieel,  about 
It  inch  in  length,  and  having  its  furface  cut  in  the  manner 
of  a perpetual  ferew,  the  threads  being  fiat,  about  ^ of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  running  with  very  little  obliquity. 
This  form  gives  the  bit  a very  ftrong  hold  of  the  metal ; and 
the  threads,  being  fharp  at  the  edges,  fcoop  out  and  remove 
every  roughnefsand  inequality  from  the  iniide  of  the  barrel, 
and  render  the  cavity  fmooth  and  equal  throughout.  A num- 
ber of  bits,  each  a little  larger  than  the  preceding  one,  are 
afterwards  fuccefiively  paffed  through  the  barrel  in  the  fame 
way,  until  it  has  acquired  the  intended  calibre.  The  equa- 
lity of  the  bore  is  of  great  moment  ; and  it  may  be  tried 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  means  of  a plug  of  lead,  caff 
on  a rod  of  iron  or  wood  ; or  even  by  a mulket-ball,  tiled 
fo  as  to  fit  the  bore  exactly,  and  pufhed  through  the  barrel 
by  the  ram-red  ; care  being  taken  not  to  ufe  an  iron  ram- 
rod, or  much  force,  loll  the  ball  be  flattened,  and  an  arti- 
ficial difficulty  created. 

The  gun-fmiths  afterwards  polifli  the  barrel  ; and  it  is 
then  in  a condition  to  receive  its  proper  form  and  propor- 
tions externally,  by  means  of  the  file.  To  do  this  with 
accuracy,  four  flat  fides  or  faces  are  lirft  formed  ; then 
eight,  then  fixteen,  and  fo  on,  until  it  is  made  quite  round  ; 
except  the  reinforced  part,  which,  in  moll  of  the  modern 
work,  is  left  with  eight  fides. 

It  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  the  foundnefs  of  a barrel, 
that  it  fhould  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  on  every  fide  ; or,  in 
the  language  of  the  workmen,  a barrel  ought  to  be  perfect- 
ly upright.  To  accomplifh  this,  the  gun-fmiths  employ 
an  inftrument  which  they  call  a “ compafs,”  confiding  of 
an  iron  rod  bent  fo  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches,  about 
an  inch  dillant  from  each  other.  One  of  thefe  branches  is 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  clofely  applied  to  the 
fide  by  means  of  one  or  more  fp rings  with  which  it  is  fur- 
nifhed  ; the  other  branch  defeends  parallel  to  this,  on  the 
outfide,  and  has  feveral  ferews  palling  through  it  with  their 
points  directed  to  the  barrel.  By  ferewing  thefe  until  their 
points  touch  the  furface  of  the  barrel,  and  then  turning  the 
inftrument  round  within  the  bore,  it  is  feen  where  the  metal 
is  too  thick,  and  how  much  it  mull  be  reduced  in  order  to 
render  every  part  of  the  barrel  perfectly  equal  throughout 
its  circumference.  To  form  the  ferew  in  the  breech-end  of 
the  barrel,  the  firft  tool  employed  is  a plug  of  tempered 
fieel,  fomewhat  conical,  and  having  upon  its  furface  the 
threads  of  a male  ferew.  This  tool,  which  is  termed  a 
“ ferew-tap,”  being  introduced  into  the  barrel,  is  turned 
from  left  to  right,  and  back  again,  until  it  has  marked  out 
the  three  or  four  firft  threads  of  the  ferew  ; another  lefs  co- 
nical tap  is  then  introduced  ; and  when  this  has  carried  on 
the  impreffion  of  the  ferew  as  far  as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a 
third  tap  is  employed,  which  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
fcarcely  differs  from  the  plug  of  the  breech  which  is  in- 
tended to  fill  the  ferew  thus  formed  in  the  barrel.  Tire 
breech-plug  has  its  ferew  formed  by  means  of  a fcrew-plate 
made  of  tempered  fieel,  and  has  feveral  female  ferews  cor- 
refponding  with  the  taps  employed  to  form  that  in  the  bar- 
rel. A plug  of  feven  or  eight  threads  is  fufficiently  long  ; 
and  the  threads  ought  to  be  neat  and  fharp,  fo  as  to  fill  com- 
pletely the  turns  made  in  the  barrel  by  the  tap.  The 
breech-plug  is  afterwards  cafe-bardencd,  or,  has  its  furface 
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converted  into  deel,  by  being  covered  over  with  (havings  of 
horn,  or  parings  of  horfe-hoof,  and  kept  red-hot  in  the 
five  for  fovne  time,  after  which  it  is  plunged  into  water. 

The  lait  operation  is  that  of  colouring  the  barrel,  previouf- 
ly  to  which  it  is  poliflred  with  line  emery  and  oil,  until  it 
prefents  to  the  eye,  through  its  whole  length,  and  in  what- 
ever direction  it  is  obferved,  a perfectly  fmooth,  equal, 
fplendid  lurface.  Inhead  of  blueing  the  barrels  by  expof- 
ing  them  to  a degree  of  heat,  which  produced  an  elegant 
blue  tinge,  which  was  formerly  done,  they  are  now 
browned,  as  it  is  termed.  To  do  this,  the  barrel  is 
rubbed  over  with  aqua  fortis,  or  fpiritsof  i alt,  diluted  with 
water,  and  laid  by  until  a complete  coat  of  ruh  is  formed 
upon  it  ; a little  oil  is  then  applied  ; and  the  furface,  being 
rubbed  dry,  is  polihred  by  means  of  a hard  brufli  and  bees’ 
wax. 

Barrels  intended  for  a double-barrelled  piece,  after  hav- 
ing been  dreffed  to  their  proper  thicknefs,  which  is  gene- 
rally lefs  than  for  (ingle  barrels,  are  filed  flat  on  the  Tides 
that  are  to  join  each  other,  fo  that  they  may  fit  clofe  to- 
gether. Two  correfponding  notches  are  then  made  at 
the  muzzle  and  breech  of  each  barrel  ; and  into  thefe  are 
iitted  two  final!  pieces  of  iron,  to  hold  them  more  ftrongly 
together.  The  barrels  being  united  by  tinning  the  parts 
which  touch,  the  ribs  are  fitted  in,  and  made  fad  by  the 
fame  means.  Thefe  ribs  are  the  triangular  pieces  ot  iron 
which  are  placed  between  the  barrels,  running  on  the  upper 
and  under  tides  their  whole  length,  and  ferving  to  hold  them 
more  firmly  together.  The  under  lib  is  a late  improve- 
ment, and  is  found  more  effedlually  to  prevent  the  barrels 
from  warping.  When  the  barrels  are  thus  joined,  they 
are  poli(hed  and  coloured  in  the  manner  already  deferibed. 

The  twilled  barrels  are  defervedly  commended  for  their 
fuperior  elegance  and  (Irength,  as  well  as  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  throw  their  ball  or  (hot.  The  iron  em- 
ployed in  them  is  formed  of  old  horfe-fhoe  nails,  originally 
made  from  the  foftell  and  toughed  iron,  which  is  farther 
purified  by  the  numerous  heatings  and  hammerings  by 
which  it  is  reduced  lird  into  a bar,  and  then  into  nails. 
About  28  pounds  of  thefe  dubs,  purchafed  at  about  ioj. 
per  civt.,  are  required  to  make  a fingle  barrel  of  the  ordi- 
nary fize.  A hoop  of  iron,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  fix 
or  (even  inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  perpendicularly  ; and 
the  dubs,  previoufly  waflied,  are  neatly  piled  in  it,  with 
their  heads  outermod  on  each  fide,  until  the  hoop  is  quite 
filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them;  the  whole  refembling 
a rough  circular  cake  of  iron.  This  is  put  into  the  lire  un'  il 
it  has  acquired  a white  heat;  when  it  is  hammered,  either 
by  the  drength  of  the  arm,  or  by  the  force  of  machinery, 
until  it  becomes  one  mafs  of  folid  iron  ; the  hoop  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  heatings  and  hammerings  repeated,  until 
the  iron,  by  being  thus  wrought  and  kneaded,  is  freed  from 
all  impurity,  and  rendered  very  tough  and  clofe  in  the  grain  : 
the  workman  then  draws  it  out  into  pieces  of  about  24 
inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and  half 
an  inch  in  thicknefs.  Thefe  pieces,  however,  are  of  different 
thicknefs,  according  to  the  propofed  thicknefs  of  the  barrel, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  the  piece  was  intended  to  form. 
One  of  thefe  pieces,  being  heated  red-hot  for  five  or  fix 
inches,  is  turned  like  a cork-fcrew,  without  any  other  tools 
beixdes  the  anvil  and  hammer.  The  remaining  portions  are 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  the  whole  piece  is  turned 
into  a fpiral,  forming  a tube  whofe  diameter  correfponds 
with  that  of  the  intended  barrel.  Four  of  thefe  are  gene- 
rally fufficient  to  form  a barrel  of  the  ordinary  length, 
which  is  from  32  to  38  inches,  and  the  two  which  form 
the  breech  or  reinforced  part  are  confiderably  thicker  than 


thofe  which  conditute  the  fore-part,  or  muzzle  of  the 
barrel.  The  workman  firlh  welds  one  of  thefe  tubes  to  a 
part  of  an  old  barrel,  which  ferves  as  a handle.  He  then 
proceeds  to  unite  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  to  each  other,  by 
heating  the  tube  two  or  three  inches  at  a time,  to  a bright 
white  heat,  and  driking  the  end  of  it  feveraltimes  again  ft 
the  anvil  in  a horizontal  diredlion,  and  with  confiderable 
force;  this  is  termed  jumping  by  the  barrel;  and  the  heats 
given  for  this  purpofe  are  called  jumping-heats.  A mandril 
is  then  introduced  into  the  cavity;  and  the  heated  portion 
is  hammered  (lightly,  to  flatten  the  ridges  or  bars  raifed 
by  the  jumping  at  the  place  where  the  fpirals  are  joined. 
As  foon  as  one  piece  is  jumped  its  whole  length,  another  is 
welded  to  it,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  the  four 
pieces  are  united  ; when  the  part  of  the  old  barrel,  being 
no  longer  neceffary,  is  cut  off.  The  welding  of  the  turns 
of  the  fpiral  is  performed  in  the  manner  already  deferibed, 
and  is  repeated  three  times.  The  barrel  is  afterwards 
finiihed  in  the  fame  mode  as  the  common  one. 

Stub  iron  is  alfo  wrought  into  plain  barrels;  which,  as 
they  require  much  lefs  labour,  are  only  half  the  price  of  the 
twilled  ones. 

The  “ canons  or  rubans,”  or  ribbon  barrels  of  the  French, 
very  much  refemble  the  Englifh  twilled  barrels.  The 
procefs  by  which  they  are  formed  is  much  more  operofe 
than  that  above  deferibed,  without  poffefiing  an/  fuperior 
advantage. 

It  is  obferved,  as  the  refult  of  various  experiments  with 
barrels  of  28,  30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  and  40  inches  in  length, 
that  the  difference  of  10  inches  in  the  lengh  of  the  barrel, 
which  feems  to  be  more  than  lportfmen  require,  produces 
no  fenfible  difference  in  the  range  of  the  piece;  and,  there- 
fore, that  every  one  may  pleafe  himfelf  in  the  length  of  his 
barrel,  without  detriment  or  advantage  to  the  range.  (See 
Range.)  The  circumdance,  it  is  faid,  of  a duck-gun 
killing  at  a greater  didance  than  a fowling-piece,  is  not 
owing  to  its  length,  but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thick- 
nefs, allowing  the  charge  of  powder  to  be  doubled,  trebled, 
or  even  quadrupled  ; which  cannot  be  done  in  a fowling- 
piece,  though  ftrongly  reinforced.  Duck-guns  are  gene- 
rally bent  a little  upwards  near  the  miszzle,  which,  as  the 
gunfmiths  fay,  makes  them  throw  their  (hot  further  than  if 
they  were  perfectly  (Iraight.  To  obtain  from  a piece  of  the 
ordinary  length  the  fame  effedls  as  from  a duck-gun,  no- 
thing more,  perhaps,  is  neceffary,  than  to  have  the  barrel 
diffidently  (Irong  to  admit  of  the  charge  being  doubled  or 
trebled  as  required,  and  the  whole  piece  heavy  enough  to 
render  the  recoil  fupportable.  It  is  further  obferved,  that 
an  increafe  of  the  powder  above  the  charge  generally  ufed, 
does  not  produce  a proportional  increafe  of  range  in  the 
ball  or  (hot:  thus,  a double  charge  of  powder  will  not 
throw  the  hall  or  (hot  to  twice  the  didance,  nor  a treble 
charge  to  three  times  the  didance,  of  the  fingle  charge. 
This  is  owing  to  the  great  refidance  given  by  the  air  to  the 
motion  of  the  ball  or  (hot,  which  is  proved  to  be  four-fold 
if  the  velocity  be  doubled,  and  nine-fold  when  it  is  trebled 
by  an  increafe  of  powder;  for  the  refidance  of  the  air  is 
not  proportional  to  the  velocity  itfelf,  but  only  to  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity.  (See  Gunnery  and  Resist- 
ance.) So  great  is  the  change  in  opinion  of  late,  with 
regard  to  the  proper  length  of  gun-barrels,  that  many  gun- 
fmiths  will  now  tell  us,  that  (hort  barrels  carry  farther  than 
long  ones ; and  the  reafon  they  give  for  it  is,  the  greater 
fridtion  of  the  ball  or  (hot-  in  paffmg  through  a long  barrel, 
by  which  their  velocity  is  retarded  and  their  force  dimi- 
niflred.  If  the  barrel  is  fo  long  that  the  additional  impulfe 
which  the  ball  or  (hot  is  continually  receiving  in  its  paffage 
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becomes  lefs  than  the  friCtion  between  them  and  the  Tides  of 
the  calibre,  then,  indeed,  the  barrel,  by  being  fhortened, 
will  fhoot  with  greater  force  ; but  as  the  length  of  the  bar- 
rel required  to  produce  this  effeCt  is  vaftly  greater  than  can 
ever  be  employed  for  any  purpofe,  the  objection  does  not 
hold.  It  feems  clear,  that  a piece  may  be  made  fo  long, 
that  it  will  not  throw  a ball  with  fo  great  velocity  as  one 
that  is  confiderably  fhorter  ; and  the  reafon  of  this  decreaie 
of  velocity  may  be,  that  in  very  long  pieces  the  increafe  of 
the  counter-prelfure  of  the  external  air  in  the  cylinder,  may 
greatly  exceed  the  force  of  the  powder,  and  that  the  elaftic 
fluid  generated  by  the  explofion  of  the  powder  is  conftantly 
efcaping  whilft  the  ball  paffes  along  the  cylinder,  which  it 
not  only  does  at  the  touch-hole,  but  alfo  between  the  ball 
and  the  fldes  of  the  barrel  ; and  hence  may  be  inferred  the 
neceffity  of  touch-holes  which  do  not  prime  of  themfelves, 
and  of  wadding  that  flops  the  barrel  hermetically.  The 
following  opinion  is  given  by  the  ingenious  writer  of  the 
article  to  which  we  have  referred  with  regard  to  the  length 
of  barrel  that  is  beft  calculated  for  general  ufe.  The  bar- 
rels which  are  found  to  anfwer  beft  for  every  purpofe  are 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight  inches;  and  whether  we  con- 
fnlt  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  its  lightuefs,  or  the  eafe 
with  which  it  is  managed,  we  believe,  (he  fays,)  that  a barrel 
not  exceeding  the  one,  or  below  the  other,  of  thefe  num- 
bers, is  the  mcft  eligible.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
gunlmiths  pique  themfelves  on  the  proportion  they  give  to 
the  different  parts  of  their  fowling-pieces,  and  thence  deduce 
a fuperiority  over  their  contemporaries  in  favour  of  their 
own.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  beauty  of  thofe  propor- 
tions is  more  attended  to  than  any  good  reafon  why  they 
are  made  fo  rather  than  otherwife.  For  other  particulars 
fee  Proving  of  Guns , Range,  Recoil,  and  Rifle. 

In  (hooting,  obferve  to  do  it  with  the  wind,  if  poflible, 
and  rather  fide-ways,  or  behind  the  fowl,  than  full  in  their 
faces.  Obferve  alfo  to  chufe  the  moft  convenient  fhelter, 
as  a hedge,  bank,  or  tree.  If  you  have  not  fhelter  enough, 
you  muft  creep  upon  your  hands  and  knees,  or  ufe  a ftalk- 
ing-horfe.  Let  your  dogs  be  under  good  command.  See 
Dog,  Setting-Do^,  and  Spaniel. 

FOX,  Richard,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Englilh 
flatefman  and  prelate,  was  defcended  from  parents  in  mean 
circumftances,  and  born  at  Ropefley,  near  Grantham,  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Having 
paffed  through  the  introductory  fteps  of  learning,  he  was 
lent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where  he  acquired  dif- 
tinguifhed  reputation  by  the  progrefs  he  made  in  his  flu- 
dies.  The  plague,  then  not  unfrequent  in  England,  broke 
out  in  Oxford,  which  forced  Mr.  Fox  to  finifti  his  educa- 
tion at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  lie 
went  to  Paris  to  ftudy  canon  law  and  theology.  In  this 
city  he  obtained  the  notice  and  friendfnip  of  Dr.  Morton, 
bifhop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  native  foil  by 
the  perfections  of  the  infamous  Richard  III.  It  was  by 
the  means  of  this  prelate  that  Fox,  who  had  been  created 
doCtor,  was  introduced  to  Plenry,  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
was  at  that  time  projecting  a fcheme  to  dethrone  Richard. 
Dr.  Fox  entered  into  his  views,  was  admitted  into  his  moft 
fecret  counfels,  and  undertook  and  accomplifhed  that  part 
of  the  plan  which  was  entrufted  to  him.  After  Henry 
had  gained  the  crown  of  England  as  the  refult  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Bofworth-field,  he  appointed  Dr.  Fox  one  of  his 
privy  councillors,  and,  next  to  Dr.  Morton,  admitted  him 
to  the  greateft  (hare  of  his  confidence  and  familiarity.  Be- 
fldes  other  inftances  of  preferment,  he  was  nominated  in 
14S6-7  biftiop  of  Exeter;  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy 
feal ; made  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  mafter  of  St. 


Crofie,  near  Winchefter.  From  this  time,’notwithftandinw 
his  high  ftation  in  the  church,  Dr.  Fox  was  conftantly  en- 
gaged by  his  fovereign,  either  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  at  home,  or  on  important  foreign  embafiies.  In  1491 
he  was  tranflated  from  Exeter  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells  ; whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Durham  in 
1494.  He  was  now  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  to  terminate  fome  differences  refpeCting  the  fiftie- 
ries  of  the  river  E Pc  ; but  with  all  his  ability  and  addrefs  he 
was  unable  to  effeCt  the  purpofe.  War  was  commenced  by 
James,  who  invaded  England,  but  by  the  exeitions  of  the 
bifhop  he  was  driven  back  to  his  own  country.  Shortly 
after  Henry  appointed  biftiop  Fox  his  ambaffador  to  the 
court  of  Scotland,  where  he  figned  a feven-years  truce  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  Henry  now  made  overtures  for 
a marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  own 
daughter  Margaret,  and  Dr.  FoX  was  fent  to  negociate  the 
important  bulinefs,  which  was  concluded  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1501-2.  During  this  negociation  he  was  chofen 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ; and  about  the 
fame  time  tranflated  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Winchefter.  Here 
he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  great  affluence  and 
profperity,  unlefs  when  ftate  affairs  required  his  attendance 
at  court,  or  he  was  engaged  in  conducting  negociations  of 
moment  with  foreign  powers.  During  the  reign  of  Fleriry 
VII.  no  important  affair  was  undertaken  without  his  advice 
and  fanCtion,  but  when  Henry  VIII.  fucceeded  to  the 
crown,  the  influence  of  bilhop  Fox  began  to  decline,  and 
that  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  to  prevail.  To 
fupplant  his  rival  the  biftiop  introduced  Woliey,  one  of  his 
chaplains,  to  court,  who  fpeedily  fucceeded  in  wholly  en- 
grafting the  favour  of  the  king.  No  fooner  did  he  find 
himfelf  fecure  of  the  royal  attachment,  than  he  feized  the 
foie  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  and  found  means  of 
driving  from  court  all  who  could  give  him  any  jealoufy  or 
uneafinefs,  by  dividing  with  him  the  monarch’s  efteem.  Bi- 
ftiop Fox,  though  not  wholly  negleCted,  was  mortified  and 
chagrined  at  feeing  his  own  interefts  completely  undermined 
by  Wolfey,  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  railing  to 
power,  and  receiving  from  him  infults  and  -mortifications 
which  his  fpirit  could  not  brook,  retired  to  his  diocefe  in 
difeontent  and  difguft.  Here  he  did  not  live  for  himfelf 
alone,  but  was  ever  projecting  fome  plans  that  might  be 
beneficial  to  pofterity.  He  founded  Corpus  Chrifti  college, 
Oxford,  and  eftabliihed  fchools  at  Taunton,  where  he  had 
a manor,  as  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  and  at  Grantham,  near 
his  native  place.  Towards  the  clofe  of  life  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  his  fight,  of  which  circutnftance  Wolfey, 
then  a cardinal,  wiflied  to  take  advantage,  by  perfuading 
him  to  refign  his  bifhopric,  and  to  receive,  in  its  (lead,  a 
penfioh  from  the  crown.  Fox,  indignant  at  the  propofal, 
ordered  the  perfon  fent  to  him  on  the  bufinefs  to  tell  his 
mafter,  “that  though  he  was  blind,  and  was  not  able  to 
diftinguifh  white  from  black,  yet  he  could  difeern  between 
true  and  falfe,  right  and  wrong  : and  plainly  favv,  without 
eyes,  the  malice  of  that  ungrateful  man,  which  he  did  not 
fee  before.  That  it  behoved  the  cardinal  not  be  fo  blinded 
with  ambition  as  not  to  forefee  his  own  end.”  The  biftiop 
died  in  the  year  1528,  at  a very  advanced  age,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a character  very  eminent  for  political  fagacity,  and 
the  ability  and  addrefs  with  which  he  conducted  the  mofl 
important  and  difficult  ftate  negociations  of  his  time.  He 
has  been  regarded  as  a patron  of  learned  men,  and  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  gratitude  on  account  of  the  ufeful  inftitu- 
tions  which  he  founded  for  the  encouragement  of  literature 
and  fcience.  One  letter  is  preferved  in  Strype’s  Memorials, 
which  he  wrote  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  cardinal’s  intended  ge- 
neral 
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neral  vifitation  and  reformation  of  the  Englifh  clergy. 
That  day,  he  fays,  he  wilhed  as  ardently  to  fee,  as  Simeon 
did  to  behold  the  Meffiah;  and  he  adds,  that  for  three  years 
paft,  almoft  all  his  ftudies,  labours,  thoughts,  and  cares, 
had  been  diredled  to  that  objedl  within  his  own  particular 
jurifdidlion.  Biog.  Brit. 

Fox,  Edward,  likewife  a prelate  and  ftatefman,  was 
born  at  Dudley,  in  Gloucefterlhire  ; educated  at  Eton,  and 
purfued  his  more  advanced  ftudies  at  King’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  he  was  admitted  in  the  year  1512.  Fie 
was  foon  found  to  poftefs  great  talents,  and  to  be  eminently 
qualitied  for  flations  of  activity  and  confidence.  In  the 
year  1528  he  was  eledled  provoft  of  his  college,  and  retain- 
ed that  poll  to  the  time  of  his  death : in  the  fame  year 
Wolfey  appointed  him,  jointly  with  Gardiner,  afterwards 
the  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  embalfador  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  confent  of  pope  Clement  VII.  for  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  from  his  queen  Catherine  of  Arragon.  After  his 
return  he  was  appointed  to  embaffies  both  in  France  and 
Germany ; and  having  accomplifhed  thefe  to  the  fatisfae- 
tion  of  his  mailer,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge  with  Gardi- 
ner, and,  notwithllanding  the  oppofition  they  met  with, 
they  obtained  the  univerfity’s  determination,  that  “ the 
king’s  marriage  was  againll  the  law  of  God.”  From  this 
time  he  was  in  high  favour,  and  received  as  a remuneration 
for  his  fervices  valuable  preferments  in  the  church,  and  in 
1535  he  was  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Hereford.  In 
the  fame  year  he  was  fent  to  the  proteftant  princes  then 
alTembled  at  Smalkalde,  whom  he  exhorted  to  unite  in  point 
of  dodlrine  with  the  church  of  England.  After  three 
months’  negociation  nothing  was  effected,  and  the  bilhop  re- 
turned to  England  in  1 536,  and  having  enjoyed  his  bilhopric 
fomewhat  lefs  than  three  years,  he  died  at  London  in 
the  year  1538.  As  an  author  he  left  behind  him  a treatife 
“ De  vera  differentia  regiae  Potellatis  et  ecclefiafticffi,  et 
quae  fit  ipfa  veritas  utriufque,”  1534,  which  was  afterwards 
tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Henry  lord  Stafford.  Fie  wrote 
“ Annotations  upon  the  Mantuan  poet.”  There  is  alfo 
extant  an  “ Oration”  of  his,  and  a joint  letter  from  him 
and  Gardiner,  concerning  their  proceedings  at  Cambridge. 
This  is  among  the  collection  of  records  at  the  end  of  the 
firll  volume  of  Burnet’s  hiltory  of  the  Reformation.  He 
was  a man  of  great  talents  and  learning,  an  excellent 
preacher,  but  chofe  rather  to  devote  himl'elf  to  the  bufinefs 
of  a ftatefman  than  to  the  duties  of  the  clerical  character. 
He  was  a fecret  well  wifher  to  the  reformation,  and  con- 
tributed privately,  by  his  influence  and  advice,  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  meafures  by  which  it  was  ultimately  ef- 
fedled.  Biog.  Brit. 

Fox,  John,  was  born  at  Bollon,  Lincolnfhire,  of  re- 
fpeftable  parents,  in  the  year  1517.  At  fixteen  years  of 
age  he  was  entered  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford  ; in  the 
year  1538,  he  took  his  firfl  degree,  and,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  proficiency,  he  was,  in  1543,  eleCled  a fellow 
of  Magdalen  college,  and  proceeded  M.  A.  Early  in  life 
he  difcovered  a turn  for  poetry,  and  wrote  feveral  Latin 
comedies ; of  which  one,  entitled,  *•  De  Chrifto  trium- 
phante,”  was  publilhed  at  London  and  at  Bafil,  and  tranf- 
lated by  Richard  Day,  fon  of  the  famous  printer,  in  the 
reigm  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Fox  had  a flill  flronger  predi- 
lection for  divinity  than  for  poetry,  and  fludied  with  the 
utmoft:  fervour  and  affiduity,  till  he  had  made  himfelf  mat- 
ter of  all  the  controverfies  that  then  agitated  the  Chriflian 
world,  and  to  difcover  from  his  own  inquiries  what  wras 
truth.  For  this  purpofe  he  had,  when  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  the 
fchoolmen,  the  decrees  of  councils  and  confillories ; and 
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had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. In  the  courfe  of  his  inquiries,  he  became  fatisfied 
of  the  errors  of  popery  ; and  being  refolved  to  follow  truth 
wherever  Ihe  might  lead  him,  he  abilained  from  the  elta- 
blifhed  worfhip  of  the  country.  His  enemies,  iufpefting  the 
fadl,  charged  him  with  herefy,  for  which  he  was  tried,  and 
found  guilty.  He  was  expelled  the  houfe,  and  told  that 
he  might  confider  it  a mark  of  great  clemency  and  particular 
favour  towards  him,  that  the  punifhment  did  not  extend  to 
take  away  his  life.  By  this  event,  Mr.  Fox  loll  the  favour 
of  his  friends,  who  were  alarmed  at  being  fuppofed  to 
countenance  and  prot.eft  a perfon  convidled  of  10  great  a 
crime.  His  father-in-law,  alio,  who  was  entrufted  with 
the  care  of  his  property,  took  advantage  of  his  lituation  to 
withhold  from  him  his  paternal  eftate  ; thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  as  he  was  become  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of  the  law 
himfelf,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  rights, 
flioulJ  he  appeal  to  the  courts  for  that  purpofe.  Mr.  Fox 
was  now  on  the  verge  of  great  diilrefs,  when  lie  unexpect- 
edly met  with  a friend  in  fir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Warwick- 
ffiire,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  children.  In  the 
houfe  of  this  gentleman  he  continued  till  his  pupils  were 
grown  up,  during  which  time  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  a citizen  of  Coventry.  A few  years  before  the  death  of 
Fleiiry  VIII.  he  went  to  London  ; but  not  being  able  to 
meet  with  employment,  he  was  again  reduced  to  extreme 
diltrefs,  and  in  danger  of  periffiing  through  want.  From 
an  unknown  perfon,  who  had  feen  him  fitting  one  day  in 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  bent  down  under  his  diftreffes,  he  re- 
ceived relief ; and  in  a very  Ihort  time  afterwards  he  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  be  taken  into  the  duchefs  of  Richmond’* 
family,  to  educate  the  children  of  her  brother,  the  famous 
Flenty  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  were  entrufted  to  her 
care,  when  their  father  was  fent  to  the  Tower  by  Henry 
VIII.  In  this  noble  family  he  continued  to  refide  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  Henry’s  reign,  through  the  whole  of 
that  of  Edward,  and  part  of  that  of  Mary  ; being  protedled 
in  the  latter  period  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  is  faid,  by  Anthony  Wood,  to  have 
been  reftored  to  his  fellowfhip  in  Magdalen  college,  under 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  to  have  been  the  firll  perfon 
who  preached  the  reformed  dodlrines  at  Ryegate.  The 
bloody-minded  Gardiner  was  thirfting  after  the  life  of  this 
excellent  man  ; and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he 
efcaped  the  fnares  laid  for  him  by  that  cruel  prelate,  who 
had  iftued  warrants  for  apprehending  him  and  his  wife.  At 
length  they  reached  the  continent  in  fafety,  and  took  up 
their  refidence  at  Bafil.  Here  he  gained  a fubfiftence,  by 
corredling  the  prefs  for Oporinus, a celebrated  printer;  and 
here  he  formed  the  defign  of  his  “ Adis  and  Monuments  of 
the  Church.”  He  had,  fome  time  before  this,  publilhed 
at  Straffiurgh,  “ Commentarii  Rerum  in  Ecclefia  geftarum, 
maximarumque  per  totam  Europam  Perfecutionum  a Wic- 
levi  Temporibus  ad  hanc  ufque  JEtatem  Defcriptarum,” 
in  one  book  ; to  which  he  now  added  five  others,  and  they 
were  all  printed  at  Bafil,  in  1559,  in  folio.  In  Germany, 
Mr.  Fox  jdined  the  other  Englith  exiles  in  publicly  ufing 
the  liturgy  adopted  by  the  French  and  Genevan  reformed 
churches,  in  preference  to  that  ordered  by  king  Edward. 
On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Fox  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  his 
former  pupil,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  maintained  him  at 
his  houfe  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  fettled  a penfion  upon  him 
at  his  death.  By  the  intereft  of  Cecil,  he  had  formerly 
obtained  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Salilbury  : fo  high  did 
he  now  Hand  with  people  in  power  and  rank,  that  he  might 
have  had  any  preferment ; but  he  chofe  to  decline  farther 
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elevation,  becaufe  be  could  not  confcientioufly  fubferibe  to 
the  articles  enforced  by  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffions,  and 
becaufe  he  alfo  dilapproved  of  fome  of  tlie  ceremonies  ol  the 
church.  To  give  countenance  to  conformity,  Mr.  Fox  was 
called  on  by  archbifhop  Parker  to  fubferibe.  lie  attended, 
according  to  the  fummons  ; but,  in  reply  to  the  command, 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a Greek  Teftament,  and  faidj  “ 'Po 
this  will  I fubferibe.”  And  on  another  occalion,  when  he 
was  required  to  fubferibe  to  the  canons,  he  refilled,  faying, 
::  I have  nothing  in  the  church  favc  a prebend  at  Saiilbury, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  you,  if  you  will  take  it  from  me.” 
He  was,  however,  too  highly  reipc&ed  by  the  bifhops, 
moll  of  whom  had  been  his  fellow-exiles,  to  be  further  mo- 
iefted  ; and  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  prebend  till  his 
death.  In  1364,  he  addreffed  a Latin  panegyric  to  the 
queen,  upon  her  indulgence  to  certain  divines,  who  fcrupled 
ftridl  conformity,  and  yet  were  fullered  to  hold  their  liv- 
ings, and  retain  their  dignity  in  the  church.  This  modera- 
tion was  not  always  the  chara&eriltic  of  the  queen.  In 
J575,  a furious  perfecution  was  commenced  agaiuit  the 
baptiils.  A number  of  them  were  apprehended  in  a private 
houfe,  where  they  were  affembled  for  worfhip,  and  after- 
wards tried  for  herefy.  Eleven  were  condemned  to  die  ; 
and  of  thefe  nine  were  baniihed,  and  two  fentenced  to  the 
flames.  Mr.  Fox  underllood  too  well  the  nature  of  Chrif- 
tian  liberty,  and  the  principles  of  toleration,  not  to  feel 
mod  acutely  for  the  victims  about  to  be  facriliced  at  the 
fhrine  of  prejudice  and  intolerance.  He  wrote  a Latin  let- 
ter to  the  queen,  in  which  he  expofed  the  cruelty  and  ini- 
quity of  punifliing  with  death  perfons  guilty  of  .error,  or 
obftinacy  of  judgment ; and  (hewed  how  inconfiflent  fuch 
condudt  was  with  the  benevolent  fpirit  and  pure  precepts  of 
the  gofpel.  His  intercefiion  was  without  effect ; for 
though  Elizabeth  had  fo  high  a refpeft  for  Fox  as  con- 
ftantly  to  denominate  him  “ Father,”  yet  in  this  inftance 
fhe  refolved  to  fhew  no  mercy,  as  it  was  falfely  called,  un- 
lefs  the  unfortunate  men  fliould  recant.  Mr.  Fox,  as  we  have 
feen,  would  accept  of  no  higher  preferment;  neverthelefs  he 
was  frequently  engaged  as  a preacher,  and  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  his  talents,  where  he  thought  he 
could  promote  the  real  interefts  of  religion.  His  piety  and 
zeal  were  ardent  and  animated  ; his  moral  conduct  ever  cor- 
refponded  with  his  principles,  and  was  irreproachable.  He 
was  model!;,  humble,  obliging,  and  remarkable  for  his  hu- 
manity and  kindnefs  to  the  poor.  He  died  in  his  70th 
year,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1587,  generally  elleemed  and 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  author  of  many 
pieces,  befides  thofe  which  have  been  already  noticed  : their 
titles,  with  their  feveral  dates,  are  given  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica.  We  may  here  refer  to  his  “ Tables  of  Gram- 
mar,” which  were  at  firft  recommended  by  eight  lords  of 
the  privy  council,  but  which  were  foon  laid  afide  on  account 
of  their  brevity  ; being,  it  is  laid,  as  much  too  fhort  for 
general  ufe,  as  king  Henry  VIII. ’s  grammar  was  too  long. 
“ The  four  Evangelifts,  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  with  the 
Englifli  verfion  added  to  it.”  But  the  grand  work  of  this 
good  man  is  his  “ Hiftory  of  the  Adis  and  Monuments  of 
the  Church,”  generally  known  by  the  title  of  “ Fox’s  Book 
of  Martyrs.”  This,  as  we  have  feen,  was  begun  at  Bafxl ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  written  after  the  author’s  re- 
turn from  exile  to  his  native  land,  where  he  had  accefs  to 
ample  authorities,  and  could  avail  himfelf  of  the  tellimonies 
of  living  witnefies.  He  was  eleven  years  in  completing  the 
great  undertaking,  and,  according  to  Whitgift,  he  “ very 
diligently  and  faithfully  laboured  in  this  matter,  and 
fearched  out  the  truth  of  it  as  learnedly  as  any  man  has 
done.”  Camden  gives  the  following  teftimony  to  Mr.  Fox, 


and  his  “ A&s  and  Monuments “ Ex  eruditorum  nu- 
mcio  obiit  Johannes  Foxus  Oxonienfis,  qui  ecclefiafticam 
Angliae  bifloriam,  five  martyrolugiam,  indefeffo  veritatis 
Audio,  primum  Latine,  poftea  Anglic e auftius,  magna. 
cuuii  laude  contexuit.”  The  “ Adds  and  Monuments” 
were  firft  publifhed  in  one  thick  volume,  folio,  in  the  year 
1563;  but  in  1583,  a fourth  edition  of  it  was  printed  at 
London,  in  two  volumes,  folio  ; and  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  it  came  out  in  three  volumes.  The 
ninth  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1684,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, folio,  with  copper-plate  cuts,  inilead  of  the  wooden 
ones  which  1 ! been  interwoven  with  the  former  impreflions. 

In  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  an  order  was  made  that  this 
book  fliould  be  placed  in  the  common  halls  of  the  arch- 
bifliops,  and  of  all  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  heads  of 
colleges,  & c.  It  was,  indeed,  fo  highly  valued  by  pro- 
teftants  in  general,  that  it  was  not  unufual  to  have  it  kept 
in  churches.  We  have  feen  a copy  in  a country  church, 
faftened  by  chains  in  fome  confpicuous  place,  for  the  benefit 
of  thofe  who  reforted  to  the  place  for  the  purpofes  of  devo- 
tion and  information.  The  papifts,  as  was  natural,  did  all 
in  their  power  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  work,  and  injure  the 
reputation  of  the  author ; and  fome  proteftants  have  taken 
every  opportunity  to  undervalue  and  depreciate  it,  afferting 
that  the  fadls  are  defignedly  mifreprefented.  Such  a charge 
led  to  a ftriet  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  performance  ; 
and  it  was  acknowledged  by  Burnet  and  Strype  to  be  a 
faithful  record  of  the  events  that  took  place,  not  indeed 
without  defeats,  not  wholly  without  error,  but  free  from 
every  imputation  of  defigned  mifreprefentation  : and,  to  the 
honour  of  the  author,  he  was  ever  ready  to  correct  fuch 
miftakes  as  were  pointed  out  to  him.  This  fubjedl  is  dif- 
cuffed  with  candour  and  ability  in  the  Biographica  Britan- 
nica, to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  the  fociety  of  friends,  com- 
monly called  quakers,  was  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicefter- 
flrire,  in  1624.  His  father  was  a weaver,  much  refpedled 
by  his  neighbours  for  his  piety  and  virtues ; and  he  feems 
to  have  taken  great  pains  in  educating  his  fon  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  virtue.  He  was,  at  a proper  age,  ap- 
prenticed to  a dealer  in  wool  and  grazier,  and  was  a good 
deal  employed  in  keeping  flreep  : an  occupation  that  af- 
forded him  opportunities  for  contemplation  and  refledlion. 
When  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  experienced 
much  trouble  and  anxiety  on  obferving  the  intemperance  of 
fome  perfons,  profeffing  to  be  religious,  with  whom  he  had 
gone  to  an  inn  for  refrefhment ; and  on  the  following  night 
he  was  perfuaded  that  a divine  communication  was  made  to 
him,  urging  him  to  fovfake  all,  to  feparate  himfelf  from 
the  old- and  the  young,  and  devote  his  life  to  the  duties  of 
religion.  Satisfied  with  the  divine  command,  he  renounced 
fociety,  quitted  his  relations,  drefled  himfelf  in  a leathern 
doublet,  and  wandered  about  from  place  to  place.  At 
length  he  reached  the  metropolis,  when  his  friends  inter- 
fered, and  befought  him  to  return  and  fettle  in  fome  regular 
employment.  He  returned,  but  did  not  remain  with  them 
many  months  ; determining  to  embrace  an  itinerant  mode  of 
life.  He  failed  much  and  often,  walked  abroad  in  retired 
places,  with  no  other  companion  but  the  bible,  and  fome- 
times  fat  in  the  hollow  of  a tree  for  a day  together,  and 
walked  in  the  fields  by  night,  as  if  in  a ftate  of  deep  melan- 
choly. He  occafionally  attended  upon  public  teachers, 
but  did  not  derive  that  benefit  from  them  that  he  looked  for  1 
and  hearing,  as  he  fuppoft  d,  a voice  exclaiming,  “ There  i3 
one,  even  Chrift  Jefus,  that  can  fpeak  to  thy  condition,” 
he  forfook  the  ufual  outward  means  of  religion  ; contending 
that  as  God  did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands,  fo 
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the  people  fliould  receive  the  inward  divine  teaching  of  the 
Lord,  and  take  that  for  their  rule  of  life.  About  the 
year  1648,  he  felt  himfelf  called  upon  to  propagate 
the  opinions  which  he  had  embraced,  and  commenced  pub- 
lic teacher  in  Manchefter,  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  infilling  on  the  certainty  and  effi- 
cacy of  experiencing  the  coming  of  Chrift  in  the  heart, 
as  a light  to  difcover  error,  and  the  knowledge  of  one’s 
duty.  He  now  made  more  extenfive  journies,  and  travelled 
through  the  counties  of  Derby,  Leicefter,  and  Northampton, 
addreffing  the  people  in  the  market-places,  and  inveigh- 
ing flrongly  againll  injultice,  drunkennefs,  and  the  other 
prevalent  vices  of  the  age.  About  this  time  he  appre- 
hended that  the  Lord  had  forbidden  him  to  take  off  his  hat 
to  any  one  ; and  required  him  to  fpeak  to  the  people  in  the 
language  of  lhrju  and  thee  ; that  he  mull  not  bend  his  knee 
to  earthly  authorities,  and  that  he  mull,  on  no  account,  take 
an  oath.  His  peculiarities  expofed  him  to  much  cruel 
treatment,  and  his  zeal  frequently  was  the  caufe  of  im- 
prifonment  and  the  moll  inhuman  ufage.  At  Nottingham, 
while  the  miniller  was  exhorting  the  people  to  try  all 
doiSlrines,  opinions,  and  religions,  by  the  holy  fcriptures, 
Fox  flood  up,  and  exclaimed,  “ Oh  no  ! it  is  not  the 
fcriptures,  but  the  holy  fpirit,  by  which  opinions  and 
religions  are  to  be  tried  ; for  it  was  the  fpirit  that  led  30 
people  into  all  truth,  and  gave  them  the  knowledge  of 
it.”  Such  an  interruption  was  not  likely  to  be  endured  ; 
he  was  not  only  turned  out  of  the  church,  but  thrown 
into  prifon,  where  he  was  detained  during  the  pleafure  of 
the  magiftrates.  At  Mansfield,  on  a fimilar  occafion,  he 
was  imprifoned,  thrown  into  the  Hocks,  and  afterwards 
expofed  to  the  madnefs  of  an  infuriated  mob,  fo  that  he 
fcarcely  efcaped  with  his  life.  At  Derby  he  was  committed 
to  prifon  for  fix  months,  under  the  pretence  of  having 
uttered  divers  blaiphemous  opinions;  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  ref u fin g to  enli ft  as  a common  foldier,  he 
was  ordered  into  the  dungeon,  and  confined  fer  another 
term  of  fix  months.  At  Derby,  the  followers  of  Fox 
were  fir  ft  denominated  “ quakers,”  as  a term  of  reproach, 
either  on  account  of  the  trembling  accent  ufed  in  the 
delivery  of  their  fpeeches,  or,  becaufe,  when  brought  be- 
fore the  higher  powers,  they  exhorted  the  magiftrates  and 
other  perfons  prefent  “ to  tremble  at  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  At  Lancafter,  Caiiille,  and  other  places,  Fox  met 
with  fimilar  ufage,  and  in  1655  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  Crom- 
well, who  contented  himfelf  with  obtaining  a written  promife 
that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  againll  him  or  the  exiftirrg 
government ; and  having  difeuffed  various  topics  with 
mildnefs  and  candour,  he  ordered  him  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 
Fox  probably  now  felt  himfelf  bold  in  the  caufe,  recom- 
menced his  minifterial  labours  at  London,  and  fpent  fome 
time  in  vindicating  his  principles  by  means  of  the  prefs, 
and  in  anfwering  the  hooks  circulated  againll  the  focitty 
which  he  had  founded,  and  which  began  to  attract  public 
notice  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Notwithftanding 
the  moderation  of  Cromwell  towards  Fox,  he  was  per- 
petually fubjedt  to  abufe  and  infult,  and  was  frequently 
imprifoned  and  hardly  ufed  by  magiftrates  in  the  country 
whither  he  felt  himfelf  bound  to  travel : and  more  than 
once  he  was  obliged  to  lolicit  the  interference  of  the 
Protedlor,  to  free  him  from  the  perfecutions  of  fubordinate 
officers.  Once  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  folicitmg  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fufferings  of  his  friends;  and  on  hearing  a rumour 
that  he  was  about  to  affume  the  title  of  king,  Fox  fobcited 
.sn  audience,  and  remonftrated  with  him  very  freely  upon 
the  meafure,  as  what  mull  bring  lhame  and  ruin  on  him- 
felf and  his  pofterity.  He  alfo  addreffed  a paper  to  the 


heads  and  governors  of  the  nation,  on  occafion  of  a fall 
appointed  on  account  of  the  perfecutions  of  the  Proteftar.ts 
abroad;  in  which  he  embraced  the  opportunity  that  Inch 
appointment  offered,  of  holding  up,  in  proper  colours,  the 
impropriety  and  iniquity  of  perfecution  at  home.  The 
hillory  of  Fox,  for  feveial  years  previoufly  to  i 666,  confifts 
©f  details  of  his  millions,  and  accounts  of  his  repeated 
imprifonments.  In  this  laft-mentioned  year  he  was  liberated' 
by  order  of  the  king,  and  he  immediately  fet  about  form- 
ing the  people  who  had  embraced  his  doftrines  into  a 
compact  and  united  body  : monthly  meetings  were  efta- 
blifhed,  and  other  means  adopted  to  provide  for  the  various 
exigences  to  which  they  might  be  liable. 

About  the  year  1 669  he  married  Margaret,  the  widow 
of  judge  Fell,  at  whofe  houfe  he  had  been  entertained  in 
his  progrefs  through  Lancafhire.  The  ceremony,  on  this 
occafion,  was  according  to  that  fimple  form  which  is 
pradlifed  to  this  day  among  the  people  of  his  perfuafion.. 
He  only  acquainted  their  common  friends  of  their  in- 
tention ; and  having  received  their  approbation,  they  took 
each  other  in  marriage,  by  mutual  public  declarations  to 
that  intent,  at  a meeting  appointed  for  the  puvpofe  at 
Briftol.  After  this  Mr.  Fox  failed  for  America,  where 
he  fpent  two  years  in  making  profelytes,  and  in  confirming 
the  faith  and  pradlice  of  thofe  who  had  already  joined  in 
his  caufe.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  taken 
into  cuftody,  and  thrown  into  Worcefter  gaol,  under  the 
ridiculous  charge  of  having  “ held  a meeting  from  all  parts 
of  the  nation,  for  terrifying  the  king’s  fubjeAs.”  During 
his  imprifonment  he  was  feized  with  an  alarming  illnefs, 
which  rendered  his  recovery  very  doubtful.  His  wife  went 
to  London  to  folicit  his  releafe  of  the  king,  who  was 
willing  to  grant  it  by  means  of  a pardon.  Fox,  however, 
rejected  the  mode,  as  he  conceived  a pardon  implied  guilt  s 
he  cbofe  rather  to  Hand  a trial,  by  which  he  was  honourably 
acquitted,  though  not  till  he  had  fullered  more  than  a 
year’s  very  fevere  confinement.  He  next  went  to  Holland, 
and  on  his  return,  a fuit  was  inftituted  againft  him  for 
refufing  to  pay  tithes ; his  opponents  were  fuccefsful',  and 
he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  confequences.  In  1684, 
Fox  again  vifited  the  continent,  and  upon  his  return  he 
found  his  health  and  fpirits  too  much  impaired  by  inceffant 
fatigues,  and  almoft  perpetual  perfecutions,  to  contend 
any  more  with  his  enemies,  he  accordingly  lived  more  re- 
tired ; and  in  j 690  he  died,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his 
age  ; having,  however,  performed  the  duties  of  a preacher, 
till  within  a ftw  days  of  his  deceafe.  His  writings,  ex- 
clvfive  of  a few  feparate  pieces,  which  were  not  printed  a 
feccnd  time,  were  collected  in  3 vols.  folio  : the  firft  con- 
tains his  “ Journal  ;”  the  fecond  a collection  of  his 
“ Epiftles ;”  the  third,  his  “ Dochimfi  Pieces.”  Fox  was 
a man  of  good  natural  talejits,  and  thoroughly  couverfant 
in  the  fcriptures.  The  iucellant  zeal  which  he  exhibited 
through  life,  affords  abundant  evidence  of  his  piety,  fin- 
cerity,  and  purity  of  intention  ; and  his  fufferings  bear 
teftimony  to  his  fortitude,  patience,  and  refignatiorr  to  the 
Divine  will.  'William  Penn,  fpeaking  of  him,  fays,  that 
“ lie  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the  fcriptures, 
but  that,  above  all,  lie  excelled  in  prayer.  The  reverence 
and  folemnity  of  his  addrefs  and  behaviour,  and  the  fer- 
ventnefs  and  fullnefs  of  his  words,  often  ftruek  ftrangers 
with  admiration.”  He  alio  mentions,  in  terms  of  high 
commendation,  his  meeknefs,  humility,  and  moderation  ; 
and  he  adds  that  he  was  civil  beyond  all  foims  of  breeding  ; 
in  his  behaviour  very  temperate,  eating  little,  and  fieepmg 
lers,  though  a bulky  perfon,  Toolmin’s  edit,  of  Neal’s 
hill,  of  Puritans,  Gen,  Blog,. 
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Fox,  Charles  James,  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
flatefrnen  that  ever  lived,  was  third  fon  of  Henry  Fox, 
afterwards  lord  Holland,  by  lady  Georgiana  Carolina 
Lennox,  elder!  daughter  to  Charles,  fecond  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  was  born  January  13,  1749.  Being  in- 
tended for  public  life,  he  was  fent  firll  to  Weftminfter- 
fchool,  and  afterwards  to  Eton,  when  that  feminary  had 
attained  a high  degree  of  celebrity,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Bernard,  the  provoft.  Here  Mr.  Fox  was  not  only 
diftinguifhed  with  regard  to  clallical  attainments  ; but  he 
was  obferved  to  be  equally  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of 
amufements  and  pleafures.  Dr.  Newcombe,  the  late  learned 
primate  of  Ireland,  was  his  private  tutor,  and,  to  the  lad 
hour  of  his  life,  is  faid  to  have  thought  more  highly  of  the 
honour  of  having  been  inlfrumental  in  educating  fo  great 
a ftatefman  as  Mr.  Fox,  than  of  any  other  circamllance  in 
his  life.  His  pupil  obtained  a decided  fuperiority  in  every 
clafs  which  he  joined.  As  his  father  hoped  to  introduce 
him  early  into  public  life,  and  was  anxious  to  form  him 
for  a man  of  bufinefs,  he  had  always  encouraged  him  to 
think  and  to  fpeak  freely;  hence  he  acquired  the  habit  of 
a ready  elocution.  In  every  enterprize  at  fchool,  which 
required  an  oraior,  he  was  generally  felected,  and  nothing 
can  better  (hew  the  itrengtii  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  con- 
ftitution,  than,  that  by  turns,  literature  and  difiipation 
appeared  to  engrofs  his  whole  attention,  and  yet  that  the 
apparent  preference  of  the  one  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  other.  He  was  never  fatisfied  with  medio- 
crity in  any  purfuit  ; whatever  he  regarded  as  defervi ng  his 
attention,  he  followed  with  ardour.  At  Eton  he  formed 
his  early  friendlhips  with  many  of  the  moll  eminent  cha- 
racters of  the  age,  fome  of  whom  forefaw  in  their  con- 
temporary all  the  feeds  of  future  greatnefs,  and  of  that 
renown  for  which  he  will  be  celebrated  in  every  fucceeding 
period  of  Britilh  and  European  hiftory.  It  was  not 
merely  the  rifmg  fuperiority  of  talents  by  which  he  was 
diftinguilhed  from  his  fchool-fellows  : the  kindnefs  of  his 
heart,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  manners  were  equally  con- 
fpicuous.  He  demonltrated,  by  the  moil  deciiive  traits  of 
character,  his  attachment  to  the  liner  fenfibilities  of  hu- 
manity, by  always  efponfing,  if  it  could  be  done  with  pro- 
priety,  the  weakell  fide,  in  thofe  contells  which  occasion- 
ally dilfurb  the  fociety  of  young  people.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  prelide  as  judge  in  difputes,  and 
when  he  faw  any  one  borne  down  by  partiality  and  pre- 
judice, he  exerted  bis  youthful  eloquence  in  favour  of  the 
fide  of  juftice.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  entered  himfelf  at  Hertford  college,  and  is  faid  to  have 
ftudied  more  than  ten  hours  a day  during  the  whole  term. 
The  uniformity  of  a college  life  did  not  long  agree  with 
the  ardour  of  his  mind,  and  alter  fome  time  he  fet  out  on 
the  ufual  tour  of  Europe.  No  young  man  was  ever  better 
qualified  to  derive  inltruftion  from  thofe  lcenes  which  are 
ever  prefented  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  ; and  though  he 
did  not  refrain  from  indulging  in  the  diflipations,  over 
which  his  rank  and  fortune  gave  him  the  command,  yet 
he  did  not  fail  to  acquire  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  human  nature,  which  fitted  him  for  the  moft 
exalted  rank  in  the  Hate,  and  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
reception  of  thofe  enlarged  principles  by  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hr  ft  year  or  two  of  his  politic  d life,  he 
was  diftinguilhed,  as  the  zealous  and  Heady  friend  to  the 
liberties  and  happinefs  of  the  people  ; by  which  he  was, 
as  it  were,  habitually  the  advocate  of  the  opprelfcd,  whofe 
caufe  he  pleaded  with  a force  and  eloquence  unknown  in 
modern  times.  An  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  gaming 
table,  which  can  never  be  palled  over  in  filence,  nor 


fpoken  of  without  becoming  cenfure,  was  the  principal 
error  of  Mr.  Fox’s  youth.  Before  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  had  lavilhed  away  large  fums  of  money,  and  had 
contradled  very  heavy  debts.  His  father,  being  apprized 
of  thefe  excefles,  urged  his  favourite  fon  to  return  home  ; 
he  complied,  though  with  fome  degree  of  reludlance. 
From  the  fafeinating  theatre  of  diffipation  and  pleafure,  he 
was  tranfplanted  into  that  of  oratory  and  politics  ; if  the 
former  had  been  more  attra&ive,  and  apparently  more 
accordant  to  his  mind  and  habits,  the  latter  was  more  impor- 
tant and  honourable,  and  that  on  which  he  was  deftined 
to  a£l  a part  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  never  fuffi- 
ciently  applauded.  Lord  Holland,  well  knowing  the  lively 
and  impetuous  difpoiition  of  his  fon,  forefaw  that  a feat 
in  parliament  would  be  likely  to  detach  him  from  a courfe 
which  threatened  irreparable  injury  to  his  conllitution, 
and  ruin  to  his  fortune  ; he,  accordingly,  in  the  ele&ion 
of  1768,  when  his  fon  was  but  nineteen  years  old, 
procured  him  the  return  for  the  borough  of  Midhurft 
which  was  then  under  the  patronage  of  his  lordfhip,  but 
which  at  prefent  is  under  that  of  lord  Carrington.  By  the 
laws  of  England,  a perfon  under  age  is  not  deemed  com- 
petent to  judge  for  himlelf,  much  lefs  to  make  laws  to 
govern  others,  and  on  this  account  our  youthful  fenator  was 
ineligible  to  a feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  circum- 
ftance  feems  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  fpeaker, 
and  by  that  “ committee  of  privileges,”  which  is  appointed 
by  every  parliament  as  the  confervator  of  the  rights  of  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain.  Such  an  overfight  can  fcarcely 
be  accounted  for  ; his  attachments  were  fuppofed,  from 
the  conduct  ol  his  father,  to  be  favourable  to  the  exiftitig 
miniftry,  whofe  power  and  influence  were,  every  day, 
attacked  by  an  oppofition  as  formidable  for  rank  and  talents 
as  ever  exifted  in  the  country.  It  is  probable,  yet  we 
own  there  are  no  particular  fadls  to  bear  us  out,  if  the 
fuppofition  be  denied,  that  the  conciliating  manners,  which, 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  attradled  the  admira- 
tion, and  even  challenged  the  good  will  and  affetftion  of 
every  perfon  who  knew  him,  prevented  any  meafures 
front  being  taker,  to  difpoflefs  him  of  his  feat  in  parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  parliament,  which  we 
have  carefully  collated,  from  that  period  to  the  deceafe  of 
Mr.  Fox,  we  do  not  find  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  dif- 
cufiions  till  the  10th  of  January  1770;  when  he  was  within 
three  days  of  attaining  the  full  age,  required  by  cuitom  and 
by  law,  to  entitle  him  to  give  his  opinion  in  the  houfe. 
Whether  he  had  voted  before  this  period,  we  have  no  means 
of  afeertaining,  becaufe  it  fliould  feem  that  even  now  he 
defended  the  meafures  of  the  adminiftration,  whofe  names, 
in  the  divifions  of  the  iioufe,  are  rarely  mentioned,  though 
it  has  ever  been  the  cuftom  to  record. the  names  of  thofe 
who  dare,  in  bad  times,  to  {land  in  a minority,  aud  to  ihare 
in  the  obloquy  which  weak  and  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  at- 
tach to  the  conduct  of  men  who  are  feeking  their  country’s 
welfare  at  the  expence  of  their  own  cafe  and  advancement  in 
life.  On  the  ninth  of  January  1770,  there  had  been  a warm 
debate  of  more  than  twelve  hours  in  the  Iioufe  on  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fpeecb,  which  referred,  among  other  topics,  to  the 
difeontents  exilting  about  the  meafures  of  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion : an  amendment  was  moved  “ That  the  houfe  would 
take  into  confideration  the  caufes  of  the  unhappy  difeon- 
tents that  prevailed  in  every  part  of  his  majetty’s  domi- 
nions.” On  this,  which  was  fuppofed  as  intended  to  annul 
the  former  refolutions  of  the  houfe,  debates  ran  very  high  ; 
the  oppofition  held  language  which  was  deemed  encroaching 
on  the  privilege  of  the  houfe,  and  the  refpeft  due  to  it. 
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The  oppofition  divided  138  to  254,  and  their  names  are 
given  in  the  “Proceedings  of  Parliament,” vol.  v.  p.  205 — 6. 
On  the  following  day,  when  the  addrefswas  reported,  pre- 
vioufly  to  its  being  delivered  to  his  majefty,  a fimilar  difcuf- 
fion  took  place,  when  the  leaders  of  oppofition  took  a molt 
diltinguifhed  part.  Sir  George  Saville  diftindtly  afferted, 
that  “ the  houfeof  commons  had  betrayed  the  rights  of  the 
people  upon  this  he  was  called  to  order,  and  threatened 
to  be  fent  to  the  Tower;  but  another  member,  friendly  to 
minifters,  endeavoured  to  foften  matters,  and  to  affume 
that  the  honourable  baronet  had  fpoken  in  the  hurry  of  anger; 
which  fir  George  denied,  and  Paid  he  would  always  ufe 
the  fame  language  when  the  fame  fubject  was  difcuffed  : and 
he  added  at  another  period  cf  the  debate,  that  he  was  as 
eool  as  he  could  be  ; “ bring  me,”  faid  he,  “ to  tell,  and 
I the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madnefs  would  gambol 
from  ; therefore,  handing  in  my  place,  as  member  for  the 
eounty  of  York,  I do  declare,  that  this  houfe  of  commons 
has  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  nation.”  On  this,  Mr.  Fox 
replied  in  a very  short  fpeech,  “ That  the  licence  gentlemen 
had  taken  in  their  language  yefterday  and  to-day,  l'eemedas 
if  the  old  decent  freedom  of  debate  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
they  were  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  new  forms.”  He  then 
explained  away  much  of  the  force  of  the  addrefs  and  of  his 
majefty ’s  fpeech,  which  gave  Mr.  Burke  the  opportunity  of 
faying,  by  way  of  a clofe  to  the  difcuffion,  “ that  it  was  not 
what  we  meant,  but  how  the  people  out  of  doois  would 
take  it  ; however,ffie  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  houfe  meant 
nothing  by  their  addrefs.”  Thefe  fadls  are  introduced  to 
fhew  that  Mr.  Fox  began  his  parliamentary  career  by  de- 
fending and  juftifying  the  meafures  of  lord  North’s  admi- 
niftration  ; yet  he  was  never  that  violent  party-man,  on  this 
fide,  fuch  as  he  has  been  reprefented : he  feems  to  have  taken 
no  lead  whatever,  and  110  part  in  many  of  the  weighty  dif- 
cuflions  agitated  at  this  period.  The  reporters  of  the  par- 
liamentary debates  for  that  feflion  did  not  look  to  him  as  a 
man  of  much  confequence  in  the  fcale  ; for  in  mentioning  a 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  and  which  was  feconded 
by  Mr.  Fox,  they  only  fay  “ Mr.  C.  Fox  feconded  the 
motion  in  a lively,  academical  manner,  of  Hating  and  taking- 
off  arguments  ufed  in  favour  of  the  bill  ;”  while  to  every 
other  fpeaker  on  the  occafion,  many  of  whofe  names  have 
long  fince  been  buried  in  everlaiting  oblivion,  they  have  af- 
figned  comparatively  large  portions  of  their  work  to  difplay 
the  arguments.  Early  in  the  next  feflion  of  parliament  we 
.find  him  juftifying  the  conduct  of  minifters  : Hill  he  is  only 
reprefented  as  “ difplaying  great  ingenuity,  in  endeavouring 
to  confound  the  reafoniugs  of  his  opponent,  and  moving 
■the  previous  queftion.”  But  on  afubfequent  day,  Decem- 
ber 6,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn  moved  “ That  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  adminift ration  of 
criminal  jufticc,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  of  Weft- 
xninfter-hall,  particularly  in  cafes  relating  to  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  and. the  confiitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries,” 
Mr.  Fox  fpuke  decidedly  againft  the  motion  ; as  he  did  on 
fome  other  occafiows,  for  which,  no  doubt,  he  was  in  after- 
life afhamed.  On  the  27th  of  February  1771,  on  a dif- 
cuflion  of  the  nullum  temj-us  aft,  as  it  referred  to  the  claims 
of  fir  James  Lowther,  Mr.  Fox  burft  forth  in  a ftrain  of 
manly  eloquence,  “ I take  fhame  to  myfelf,”  fays  lie,  “ that 
I have  not  rifen  fooner.  to  declare  mv  fentiments  on  this  im- 
portant queftion  ; for  T think  it  difgraceful  in  any  man  to 
Jit  Client  on  fuch  an  occafion,  who  ever  had  the  life  or  faculty 
of  fpeaking  in  this  houfe  : hut,  fir,  my  lileoce  was  owing  to 
my  aftonifhment  ; I was  amazed  ! I was  confounded  ! for 
though  I faw  this  bill  at  firft  in  the  fame  light  in  which  I 
siow  behold  it,  yet  I endeavoured  toperfuade  myft  if  tliat  X 
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mull  rather  be  miftaken,  than  that  any  thing  fo  bad,  fo  v!o= 
lent,  lo  lawlefs,  fo  monftrous,  could  be  advanced  by  fuch 
men  as  thofe  who  propofed  this  bill.  But  I could  not  long 
remain  undecided  ; I foon  beheld  the  propofition  in  all  it* 
naked,  genuine  deformity:  then,  fir,  as  I was  firft  ftruck 
dumb  with  aftonifhment,  I was  feized  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation. Who,  lit,  that  has  a confidence  to  revere  jullice, 
a fenfe  of  liberty,  or  a regard  for  the  conftitution,  can 
liften,  without  feeling  an  lioneft  zeal  to  defeat  a propofi- 
tion which,  at  one  blow,  deftroys  our  conftitution,  our  li- 
berty, and  our  laws  ! Gentlemen  are  loud  in  their  clamour* 
againft  minifterial  influence.  I avow  the  fyftematic  fupport 
of  that  minifter  in  all  his  meafures,  who  has  my  good  opi- 
nion and  confidence  ; but  that  minifter  fliall  never  have  mv 
alliftance  and  fupport,  who  ihall  dare  to  propofe  what  thefe 
gentlemen,  who  are  fo  proud  of  their  oppofition  to  mini- 
fters, now  propofe.”  After  this  open  and  unreferved 
avowal  in  favour  of  the  courfe  purfued  by  lord  North,  it 
was  to  be  expedit'd  he  would  not  be  long  unnoticed  ; accord- 
ingly, we  tind  him  in  a very  fhort  time  advanced  to  a feat  at 
the  admiralty  board,  which  he  occupied  a few  months  only, 
when,  from  caufes  not  diftindily  known,  he  refigned  his 
office  ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1772,  or  early  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fords  of 
the  treafury.  On  this  occafion  he  was  violently  affailed 
as  a placeman,  bound  to  vote  for  every  meafure  that  the 
minifter  might  propofe  ; he  denied  the  charge,  avowing 
himfelf  a free  man,  and  that  he  would  never  fupport  the 
meafures  of  gove  nrrent  longer  than  while  he  believed  they 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Britiffi  em- 
pire ; and  opportunities  were  not  wanting  in  which  heexer- 
cifed  this  right.  Of  thefe,  not  l he  leaft  memorable  occur- 
red during  the  debate  on  the  bill  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
commons  by  tiiat  excellent  man  fir  William  Meredith,  to 
give  relief  from  fubfeription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  On. 
this  occafion  Mr.  Fox  voted  agafnft  the  minifter,  and  delivered 
an  admirable  fpeech  in  favour  of  religious  liberty  ; and  to 
the  principles  which  he  then  avowed,  he  firmly  and  uniformly 
adhered  to  the  laft  hour  of  his  life.  Mr.  Fox  was  no  longer 
in  high  favour  with  the  minifter,  buthe  ftill  gave  him  his 
general  fupport  and  vote,  though  he  had  a mind  fuperiov 
to  go  all  the  lengths  of  a party-man  : he  mult  at  all  times 
think  for  himfelf,  and  fometimes,  as  we  havedeen,  he  claim- 
ed to  adt  according  to  his  own  judgment,  which  is  ill  re- 
liftied  by  a man  whofe  mottoimiftbe^utCaefarautnullu?.’* 
Mr  Fox’s  immediate  removal  from  the  treafury  was  not  owing 
to  any  oppofition  to  lord  North’s  meafures,  but  to  a diffe- 
rence of  opinion  as  to  the  heft  mode  of  carrying  tl  e.n  int» 
effeft.  The  mifunderftanding  arofe  refpedtiug  the  com- 
mittal of  Mr.  FI.  S.  Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the  Public 
Advertifcr,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
for  inferring  a letter  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Horne,  now  ,T.  Horne  Took,  in  which  moil  unjufti- 
liable  liberties  had  been  taken  with  the  charadler  of  the 
fpeaker,  fir  Fletcher  Norton.  Mr.  Woodfall  having  given 
up  the  author,  and  thrown  himfelf  011  the  mercy  of  the 
houfe,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Herbert  that  he  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms.  Mr.  Fox, 
at  that  period  a great  ftickler  foi  the  privileges  of  the  houfe, 
avowed  that  the  punifhmeut  was  not  fufficiently  fierere,  and 
moved  “ that  he  be  committed  to  Newgate,  as  the  onlyproper 
place  to  which  offenders  fhould  be  fent ; though  hints,”  he 
faid,  “ had  been  thrown  out  that  the  fherifts  would  not  ad- 
mit him.”  To  this  lord  North  replied,  that  he  was  very 
forry  (he  undoubtedly  meant  angry)  that  hints  had  been 
thrown  out  of  what  the  fheniis  would  do  ; he  hoped 
there  were  no  perrons  who  would  difpute  the  power  of  that 
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lioufe  : he  therefore  moved  that  tne  printer  be  committed 
to  the  Gate-houfe,  as  he  thoughtitimprudent  to  force  them- 
felves  into  a conteft  with  the  city.  Mr.  Herbert  carried  his 
motion  in  oppofition  to  the  others,  by  a majority  of  152  to 
68,  to  the  great  difpleafuve  of  lord  North,  who  afferted 
that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  interference  of  Mr.  Fox 
that  he  was  left  in  a minority. 

It  was  on  the  occafion  of  Mr.  Horne’s  examination  and 
triumph  on  this  fubjeft,  that  colonel  Barre  feized  the  op- 
portunity of  widening  the  breach  between  the  minifters, 
by  farcaftically  jeering  the  premier  with  want  of  fuccefs  in 
the  bufinefs  ; “ At  the  firfl  commencement  of  this  bufinefs,” 
laid  the  colonel,  “ I augured  that  it  would  end  ill,  and  I 
laft  night  felt  inconceivable  pain  for  the  noble  lord  ; his 
troops  were  no  more  prepared  to  defend  than  to  light  for 
him.  I know  fome  little  matter  about  the  arrangement  of 
troops,  but  in  my  life  I never  faw  a body  of  regulars  cut  fo 
wretched  a figure  ! The  noble  lord  has  been  charged  with 
what  i never  diould  have  fnfpefted  him  guilty  of,  a preci- 
pitancy. I hope  he  will  take  his  fpirited  friend’s  advice 
(Mr.  Fox)  and  learn  a little  caution.  Advice,  whether 
coming  from  a grey  or  a green  head,  if  good,  fhould  be 
followed.”  And  again,  “ We  have  heard  a deal  of  found 
law  ; I wilh  we  had  a little  more  found  fenfe  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  houfe.  I have  every  thing  to  hope  from  the 
noble  lord  ; he  is  at  prefent  moa  happily  fituated,  for  if  he 
wants  law,  he  has  but  to  look  at  the  left  (to  Mr.  Wedder- 
burne)  ; if  he  Hand  in  need  of  common  fenfe,  his  fpirited 
friend  on  the  right  (Mr.  Fox)  can  abundantly  fupply 
him.” 

This  was  on  the  17th  of  February  1774,  and  in  two 
days  afterwards,  while  he  was  actually  engaged  in  converfa- 
tion  with  his  lordlhip  on  other  fubjefts  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  he  received  the  following  laconic,  and,  as  he 
deemed  it,  contemptuous  epiftle,  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
meffeugers  of  the  houfe. 

“ His  majelly  has  thought  proper  to  order  a new  com- 
mifiion  of  treafury  to  be  made  out,  in  which  I do  not  fee 
your  name. 

North.” 

Mr.  Fox  in  a (hort  time  entered  avowedly  the  lifts  of  op- 
pofition to  the  minifter.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the 
privileges  of  the  houfe  were  concerned,  he  voted  with  the 
majority,  yet  he  never  failed  to  make  him  feel  the  power  of 
his  eloquence,  and  at  length  raifed  fuch  a force  againft  him 
as  to  fubvert  his  power,  and  almofl  to  bring  him  to  condign 
punilhment.  Mr.  Fox  had  never  given  his  voice  for  the 
coercive  meafures  that  were  at  this  period  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  America ; on  this  fubjeft  he  was  always  confiftent,  al- 
ways the  friendof  liberty,  and  of  therightsof  our  tranfatlantic 
brethren.  To  the  firm  ftand  which  he  now  took  may  be 
aferibed  the  foundation  of  that  reputation  which  has  been 
fo  beneficial  to  his  country,  and  which  has  immortalized  his 
name.  He  commenced  his  oppofition  in  the  midft  of  cir- 
cumftances  which  enabled  him  to  forefee  and  foretel  the  im- 
pending calamities  of  the  public,  and  that  with  an  inftanta- 
neous  decifion  which  excited  in  his  hearers  a confidence  in 
the  refolutions  of  his  enlightened  mind.  For  fome  years 
the  adminiftration  had  been  rendered  an  object  of  popular 
jealoufy,  owing  to  the  uniform  .exclufion  of  the  whigintereft 
from  any  (hare  in  the  government:  the  influence  of  the 
crown  had  increafed,  and  had  been  perpetually  fet  in  com- 
petition with  the  interefts  of  the  people.  A number  of 
opprefiive  ftatutes,  enafted  againft  the  interefts,, and  contrary 
to  the  confent  of  the  colonies  in  America,  had  alienated  the 
affections  of  their  inhabitants,  and  juft  apprehenfions  were 
excited  of  a civil  war  which  was  likely  to  endanger  the 
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fafety  of  the  whole  empire.  Notwithftanding  a majority  it* 
parliament  was  for  coercive  meafures  againft  the  Ame- 
ricans, defpondency  fpread  itfelf  over  the  country,  and  the 
public  credit,  as  was  evident  from  the  ftate  of  the  funds, 
began  rapidly  to  decline.  -In  this  ftate  of  things,  Mr, 
Fox  joined  the  oppofition,  among  whom  were  a Burke, 
a Camden,  a Barre,  and  a Dunning,  and  at  their 
head  Hood  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  marquis  of  Rock, 
ingham.  Mr.  Fox  now  began  to  take  the  foremoft  rank 
among  the  fpeakers  of  the  houfe : his  vaft  and  compre- 
heniive  mind  foared  beyond  all  his  contemporaries  ; it  em- 
braced,  as  it  were,  intuitively,  all  fubjefts,  and  the  habit 
of  profound  refleftion  had  given  him  a degree  of  prefcience 
which  feemed  almoft  fupernatural.  His  deep  penetration, 
and  his  knowledge  of  caufes  and  effefts,  were  indeed  greatly 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man  of  the  age:  he  viewed  things 
in  their  diftant  relations  and  their  remote  confequences: 
The  experience,  the  fatal  experience  of  an  American  and 
French  revolution,  has  fhewn  that  there  was  fcarcely  any 
great  political  meafure  which  lie  reprobated  that  was  not 
ultimately  found  mifehievous  in  its  operations ; and  hardly 
any  line  of  conduft  which  he  advifed,  that  time  did  not 
prove,  to  be  that  which  ought  to  have  been  purfued.  “ But 
his  remonftrances,  his  exhortations  and  fuggeftions,  like 
the  prediftions  of  Caffandra,  to  which  they  were  often  com- 
pared, were  neglected  and  defpifed  till  the  time  in  which 
they  might  have  been  executed  had  glided  away.”  Thus, 
early  in  the  year  1774,  he  oppofed  the  introduction  of  the 
Bofton  Port  bill,  and  apologized  for  the  conduct  of  the 
colonifts ; and  on  this  and  other  occalions  he  arraigned  the 
proceedings  of  the  minifter  in  bold  and  energetic  language: 
on  the  motion  to  repeal  the  tea  aft,  April  1 7,  he  averred 
that  this  and  other  fimilar  bills  had  been  brought  in  with 
the  view  to  irritate,  and  declare  war  in  America,  “ which,” 
fays  he,  looking  to  the  treafury-bench,  “ if  you  perfift  in, 
I am  clearly  of  opinion  you  will  effeft,  or  force  it  into  open 
rebellion.”  It  was  now  that  the  minifter  began  to  cakulate 
the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  and  the  oppofition  to  eftimate  the 
ftrength  it  had  acquired.  The  reflefting  part  of  the  nation 
were  animated,  and  openly  rejoiced  to  behold,  in  the  perfon 
of  a youthful  fenator,  whom  they  had  heretofore  looked 
on  as  an  enemy,  a firm,  intrepid  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
the  oppreffed.  On  the  22d  of  June  the  parliament  was 
diffolved;  one  of  its  laft,  or  rather  its  laft  aft,  was  the 
Quebec  bill,  which  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  which 
was  faid  in  the  houfe  to  contain,  among  others  equally  ab- 
furd,  the  following  propofitions,  viz.  “ That  a ftate  of 
flavery  is  better  than  a ftate  of  freedom  : — that  the  popilh 
religion  was  more  congenial  to  the  principles  of  Chriftianity 
than  the  proteftant : — that  juries  are  unneceffary,  and  there- 
fore to  be  difufed  : — that  French  laws  are  preferable  to 
Englilh  ; and  that  the  conftitution,  which  our  anceftors  had 
preferved  with  fo  much  wifdom,  and  eftablilhed  at  the  ex- 
pence of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure,  is  to  be  deftroyed.” 
The  aft  was  however  palled,  and  the  parliament  diffolved ; 
and  upon  the  affembling  of  a new  parliament  Mr.  Fox  ap- 
peared in  his  place,  as  member  for  the  fame  borough  of 
Midhurft,  pledging  himfelf  to  ufe  every  effort  in  bringing 
the  minifter  to  anfvver  for  the  mifehief  occafioned  by  hi& 
incapacity.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  colonel  Barr6 
characterized  the  late  parliament  as  having  “ began  their 
political  life  with  a violation  of  the  facred  right  of  eleftion 
in  the  cafe  of  Middlefex : they  had  died,  he  faid,  in  the 
aft  of  popery,  when  they  eftahliftied  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  in  Canada,  and  they  had  left  a rebellion  in  America 
as  a legacy.” 

During  the  interval  between  the  two  parliaments,  viz. 
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in  July  1774,  lord  Holland  died,  bequeathing  Mr.  Fox, 
who  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry  was  now  a fecond 
fon,  large  property,  and  confiderable  eftates  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet.  At  Kingfgate  he  had  left  him  a houfe,  built  in 
imitation  of  Cicero’s  Formian  villa  on  the  coaft  of  Baias. 
Mr.  Fox,  who  had  never  been  an  economift,  foou  diffipated 
the  property  bequeathed  him  by  his  father,  and  lold  Mr. 
Jenkinfon,  the  late  lord  Liverpool,  a finecure  place  which 
had  been  obtained  for  him.  Forlorn  as  Ins  fituation  now 
was,  and  brought  on  by  his  own  extravagance,  or  by  his  in- 
clination for  gaming,  his  mind  did  not  bend  under  the  cala- 
mity ; it  feemed  to  rebound  from  the  fall,  and  inftead  of 
finking  in  d»ipair,  to  have  actually  rifen  into  celebrity  and 
even  independence.  Without  following  him  ftep  by  ftep 
in  his  illuitrious  career,  we  may  obferve  generally,  that  he 
ipoke  and  voted  during  the  whole  conteft  in  direft  oppo- 
sition to  a criminal  fyftem,  which,  as  it  had  been  fondly 
and  fallaciously  prognofticated,  was  to  produce  the  uncon- 
ditional fubmiffion  of  the  colonies,  and  lay  them  proftrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  mother  country.  At  length  all  the  evils 
that  had  been  forefeen  were  realized.  America  declared 
herfelf  independent;  France  joined  in  the  conteft:  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis  proclaimed  the  tri- 
umphs of  liberty,  and  a new  conflagration  lighted  in 
Europe,  by  the  tire-brands  that  had  been  fcattered  by  the 
Britith  miniftry  in  another  hemifphere,  wafted  the  ftrength 
and  exhaufted  the  refources  of  England. 

At  the  general  election  in  1780,  the  family  borough  of 
Midhurft  having  fallen  into  different  hands,  Mr.  Fox,  con- 
feious  of  his  own  powers,  became  candidate  for  the  city 
of  Weftminfter,  in  which,  after  a violent  conteft,  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  though  oppofed  by  the  formidable  intereft  of  the 
Newcaftle  family,  and  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown. 
Being  now  the  reprefentative  of  a great  city,  he  appeared 
in  parliament  in  a more  dignified  capacity,  and  acquired  a 
conliderable  increafe  of  confequence  to  his  political  charac- 
ter. In  himfelf  he  was  ftill  the  fame : he  now  neceffarily 
lived  and  atted  in  the  bofom  of  his  conftituents : his  eafinefs 
of  accefs,  his  pleafant,  focial  fpirit,  his  friendly  difpofition 
and  conciliating  manners,  which  appeared  in  all  he  faid, 
and  the  good  temper  which  predominated  in  all  he  did, 
were  qualities  that  rendered  him  the  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance, as  well  as  the  reprefentative,  of  thofe  who  fent  him 
into  parliament ; his  fuperior  talents,  and  their  powerful 
and  frequent  application  to  popular  purpofes,  made  him  beft 
known  among  political  men,  and  gave  him  a juft  claim  to 
the  title  fo  long  applied  to  him,  of  “ The  man  of  the 
people.” 

The  fubjedts  of  debate  in  the  new  parliament  afforded 
the  oppoiition  fine  opportunities  for  the  difplay  of  their 
eloquence  ; they  had  ever  been  diftinguifhed  for  integrity 
and  talent,  and  now  they  became  formidable  by  an  increafe 
of  numbers.  Minifters  were  affailed  in  the  houfe  by  argu- 
ments which  they  could  neither  repel  nor  contradidt,  and 
from  without  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  clamours  of 
an  indignant  people  ; till  at  length  lord  North  and  his  ad- 
herents, confounded,  overwhelmed,  and  almoft  driven  to 
defpair,  were  obliged  to  refign,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  have  been  made  really  refponfible  for  all  the  mifehiefs 
and  bloodfhed  that  had  occurred  during  their  calamitous  ad- 
minmration.  The  Rockingham  party,  however,  contented 
themfelves  with  the  defeat  of  their  opponents.  Mr.  Fox 
obtained  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ffate  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  marquis  was  nominated  the  firft  lord  of  the  treafury. 
The  expedtation  of  the  nation  was  now  raifed  to  the  higheft 
pitch : with  this  party,  they  hoped  to  fee  an  end  to  national 
calamity,  and  the  interefts  of  the  country  fupported  and 


maintained  in  a!!  quarters  of  the  globe.  Much  indeed  was, 
performed  by  them  confldering  the  ffiortnefs  of  their  admi- 
niftration.  Though  they  had  fucceeded  to  an  empty  ex- 
chequer, and  a general  and  moft  calamitous  war,  yet  they 
refolved  to  free  the  people  from  fome  of  their  numerous 
grievances.  Contractors,  thofe  dead  weights  in  the  fcalc 
of  corruption,  were  excluded  by  adt  of  parliament  from 
the  houfe  of  commons ; cuftorn  and  excife  officers  wore 
difqualified  from  voting  at  elections  : all  the  arbitrary  pro- 
-ceedings  with  refpedt  to  the  Middlefex  election  were  re- 
feinded  ; while  a reform  bill  abolifhed  a number  of  ufelefs 
offices.  A more  generous  policy  was  adopted  in  regard  to 
Ireland : a general  peace  was  meditated,  and  America, 
which  could  not  be  reftored,  was  at  lead  to  be  conciliated. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  promiftng  appearances,  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  who  was  the  fupport  of  the  new  adminl- 
ftration,  fuddenly  died,  an  event  which  afffiCted  the  nation, 
and  divided  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  council  board  waa 
inftantly  torn  in  pieces  by  political  Ichifms : a difpute,  as 
bad  been  forefeen,  immediately  took  place  refpeCting  the 
perfon  who  fhould  fucceed  as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury.  The 
candidates  were  lord  Shelburne,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Landfdowne,  and  the  late  duke  of  Portland  ; the  former 
fuppofed  to  have  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  a majority  in  the 
cabinet,  was  immediately  entrufted  with  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  Mr.  Fox  retired  in  dilguft,  declaring  that 
“ he  had  determined  never  to  connive  at  plans  in  private, 
which  he  Gould  not  publicly  avow.”  He  now  refumed  his 
ftation  in  oppofltion,  and  joined  the  very  man  whofe  con- 
duft  he  had  for  a feries  of  years  deprecated  as  the  moft  de- 
ftrudtive  to  the  interefts  of  his  country,  and  moft  baneful 
to  the  happinefs  of  mankind  : while  his  former  colleague, 
the  earl  of  Shelburne,  was  bufled  in  concluding  a peace 
with  France,  Spain,  Flolland,  and  the  united  ftates  of 
America.  This  nobleman,  though  by  no  means  deficient 
in  political  wifdom,  had  omitted  to  take  thofe  fteps  which 
preceding  minifters  had  ever  adopted  to  fecure  fafety.  A 
confederacy  was  formed  againft  him  by  the  union  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  known  by  the  name 
of  “ The  coalition,”  which  proved  in  the  event  as  impoli- 
tic, as  it  was  odious  to  the  great  mafs  of  the  people.  It 
anfwered,  however,  the  temporary  purpofe  of  thofe  who 
adopted  it,  by  enabling  them  to  fupplant  their  rivals,  and 
to  leize  upon  their  places.  Their  iuccefs  was,  however, 
ephemeral  ; they  had  a majority  in  the  houfe  ©f  commons, 
but  the  people  at  large  were  decidedly  hoftile  to  an  union 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  bottomed  on  ambition  only, 
and  deftitute  of  any  common  public  principle.  It  was  af- 
ferted,  with  too  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  they 
agreed  in  no  one  great  meafure  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  and  the  nation  feemed  to  unite  againft  them  as 
one  man.  Their  condudt  in  the  cabinet  led  the  fovereigu  to 
ufe  a watchful  and  even  jealous  eye  upon  their  adls ; and 
the  famous  India  bill  proved  the  rock  on  which  they 
finally  fpiit,  and  on  account  of  which  they  forfeited  their 
places.  Mr.  Fox  had  now  to  contend  for  the  government 
of  the  empire  with  William  Pitt,  a {tripling  fcarcely  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  but  who  neverthelefs  fucceeded  to 
the  poll  of  premier,  and  maintained  the  fituation  for  move 
than  twenty  years. 

The  tide  of  popularity  had  fet  in  fo  ftrongly  againft  Mr. 
Fox,  that  at  the  general  eledtion  many  of  bis  moft  active 
friends  and  partizans  loft  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  he  himfelf  was  forced  into  a long  and  expenfive  conteft 
for  the  city  of  Weftminfter.  He  had,  as  we  have  feen, 
been  originally  returned  for  that  place  by  the  voice  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  oppofltion  to  the  influence  of  the  crown 
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united  to  that  of  forae  ot  the  leading  families.  Now, 
though  fupported  by  the  Portland  and  Devonfhire  interefts, 
he  had  to  maintain  a fevere  and  very  dubious  ftruggle,  but 
after  the  lapfe  of  forty-feven  days  he  appeared,  at  the  clofe 
of  the  poll,  to  have  a majority  of  236  votes  in  his  favour. 
A fcrutiny  was  demanded  and  obtained  by  his  adverfarv,  by 
which  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  excluded  for  a time  from 
the  houfe  of  commons,  had  he  not  been  returned  by  the  in- 
tereft  of  fir  Thomas  Dundas  for  fome  Scotch  boroughs. 
At  length  his  triumph  was  complete,  the  houfe  of  commons, 
after  the  fcrutiny  had  continued  from  May  to  the  following 
March,  ordered  the  high  bailiff  to  make  his  return,  when 
the  majority  for  Mr.  Fox  was  231,  behaving  at  this  period 
loll  only  live  by  the  inveftigati on.  At  this  election  12,301 
HeCtors  polled,  of  whom  6126  gave  their  votes  for  Mr. 
Fox.  A proiecution  was  commenced  againlt  the  high 
bailiff ; and  a verdiA  was  obtained,  with  2CCO /.  damages. 
From  this  period  to  his  death,  a long  fpace  of  twenty -five 
vears,  Mr.  Fox  had  been  gradually  riling  in  the  eitimation 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  took  an  aCtive  and  leading  part 
in  the  profeeution  of  Mr.  Haltings,  a meafure  that  feemed 
abtolutely  neceffgrv  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
to  prove  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  that  in  England  they 
would  itill  find  avengers  of  their  wrongs.  Mr.  Fox  had 
■ever  fhewn  himfelf  a friend  to  peace,  as  well  from  the  true 
principles  of  humanity,  as  to  promote  the  interefts  of  his 
country  ; and  on  two  great  occa lions  his  overbearing  elo- 
quence proved  of  the  lalf  importance  to  the  nation  ; once 
when  his  rival,  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  in  (ligation  of  the  court  of 
Berlin,  wifhed  to  wage  an  unprofitable  war  with  Ruflia, 
relative  to  the  pofleffion  of  Oczakow  ; the  other,  when  lie 
urged  a contcft  with  Spain.  And  it  is  now  a matter  of 
zftonifhment,  that  a miuiiler  who  derived  all  his  credit  from 
the  management  ot  the  finances,  laboured  to  inipoverifh 
the  nation  by  two  ridiculous  but  bloody  conflicts,  one  of 
which  had  for  its  objett  the  prefervation  of  the  Turkifh 
frontier,  and  the  other  a participation  in  the  trade  ot  cat- 
Ikins. 

In  the  year  r;S8,  Mr.  Fox,  difgufted  or  wearied  with 
public  bufinefs,  repaired  to  the  continent,  and  after  fpend- 
mg  a few  days  with  Gibbon  the  hiftorian,  at  Laufanne,  en- 
tered the  elaffic  regions  of  Italy  ; fcarcely  had  he  time  to 
look  about  him,  when  a meflenger  from  the  prince  of  Wales 
arrived,  defining  his  immediate  attendance  in  forming  an  ad- 
miniftration,  which  the  king’s  alarming  and  lingular  illnefs 
rendered  neceffary  Mr.  Fox  returned,  but  on  the  firft  day 
of  his  appearing  in  the  houfe,  he  ftarted  an  abftraCt  queflion 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  prince’s  right  to  the  regency, 
which  caufed  very  violent  and  protradted  difeuffions,  till  at 
length  his  majelly  was  reflored  to  the  pofTefiion  of  his  health, 
and  a regency  rendered  unneceffary.  On  this  fubjedt  his  ri- 
val contrived  to  take  his  Hand  on  conft itutional  ground, 
which  caufed  the  oppofition,  with  their  leader,  to  lofe  rather 
than  gain  popu'arity  by  the  meafure. 

No  looner  had  the  French  nation  evinced  a fincere  defire 
to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of  abfolute  power,  than  Mr.  Fox 
hailed  the  aufpicious  dawn  of  rifing  liberty.  At  firft  the 
two  great  rival  chiefs,  wfio  agreed  in  nothing  elfe,  united 
cordially  in  this  caufe,  and  while  one  prelaged  a long  peace, 
the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  profperity  of 
the  empire  ; the  other  gloried  in  beholding  a mighty  people 
refeued  from  the  moft  oppreffive  fervitude,  and  at  the  fame 
time  augured  the  happieft  rcfults  in  favour  of  the  human 
race.  At  length  however,  they  became  oppofed  to  each 
ether,  and  the  moft  ferious  conflicts  were  the  refuit  of  their 
idilcufiions.  Mr.  Fox  experienced  the  dereliction  of  .many 
•f  his  affocLates,  among  others  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  rn.au 


from  wliofe  lips  he  had  firft  imbibed  the  principles  of  free- 
dom. 

This  was  a circumftance  that  affeCted  him  more  than  any 
other  through  life  ; he  had  feen  his  plan9  for  the  public 
good  difappointed  ; lie  had  been  deferted  by  a crowd  of 
political  adherents  ; a thoufand  times  his  heart  and  his  mo- 
tives had  been  flandered,  Hill  he  had  abundant  refources  in 
himfelf  to  bear  up  againft  the  tide  fetting  in  againft  him. 
No  oppofition,  no  injuries  could  excite  in  him  the  fpirit  of 
revenge,  or  the  principles  of  acrimony;  even  “when  his  friend, 
on  whom  he  hung  with  almoft  idolatrous  regard,  broke 
from  him  in  the  paroxyfm  of  political  madnefs,  and  with 
furious  cruelty  explored,  in  his  attack  on  him,  every  avenue 
to  pain,  far  from  repelling  enmity  with  enmity,  he  difeo- 
vered  his  fenlibilities  of  wrong  only  with  tears,  and  lie  fub- 
fequently  wept  with  a pertinacity  of  affeCtion  almoft  with- 
out example,  over  the  fepulchre  of  that  very  man,  who 
had  unrelentingly  fpurued  ail  his  offers  of  reconciliation,  and 
who,  witli  reference  to  him,  had  expired  in  the  bitternefs  of 
refentment.” 

War  was  commenced  ; to  this,  in  every  ftage,  Mr.  Fox 
gave  his  decided  negative,  but  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  fuppofed 
to  engage  in  it,  at  firft,  with  reludtance,  left  no  means 
untried  to  carry  his  meafures  with  a high  hand.  Titles, 
offices,  and  honours  were  diftributed  with  the  utmoft  profu- 
fion,  the  oppofition  benches  were  nearly  deferted,  and  h is 
political  rival,  the  fubjeCt  of  this  memoir,  was  left  almoft 
alone  to  contend  againft  a hoft  of  foes.  Confcious  of  his 
integrity,  and  of  the  jnftice  of  the  great  principles  on  which 
he  was  aCting,  and  at  the  fame  time  feeing  that  his  oppofi- 
tion was  almoft  without  effedt,  he  determined  to  fecede 
from  parliament,  and  had  evinced  a wi.h  to  retire  altogether 
from  public  bufinefs.  But  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and 
the  occurrence  of  new  and  fingular  events,  prevented  the 
meafure.  He  again  took  his  place  in  parliament  at  the 
head  of  an  oppofition,  feeble  in  poinL  of  numbers,  but  for- 
midable in  refpedt  to  talents  and  abilities. 

At  length,  after  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from 
office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Addington,  now  vifeount 
Sidmouth,  who  concluded  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  who 
on  this  occafion  received  the  fupport  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
friends.  When  a renewal  of  the  conteft  was  meditated,  he 
expreffed  himfelf  hoftile  to  the  meafure,  avowing  that  he 
thought  the  continuance  of  peace  was  infinitely  defirable, 
and  that  the  prefervation  of  national  honour  was  the  only 
legitimate  caufe  of  war.  In  ftrict  confiftency,  therefore, 
with  this  notion,  when  the  royal  meffage  was  brought  down 
to  the  houfe  declaratory  of  hoftilities,  Mr.  Fox  expreffed 
his  opinion  both  againft  the  war  as  unneceffary,  and  againft 
the  crilis  at  which  it  took  place,  as  impolitic.  This  mea- 
fure foon  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Addington’s  adminiftrafion, 
and  the  reins  of  government  having  dropped  from  his  ha  lifts, 
were  immediately  feized  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Fox  now  joined 
lord  Grenville,  and  it  was  fuppofed  an  extended  adminiilra- 
tion  would  have  been  formed,  in  which  thefe  gentlemen  and 
.their  friends  would  have  made  a part.  While  however  Mr. 
Pitt  expreffed  his  veadinefs,  and  even  his  anxious  wifli  to 
comply  witli  wiiat  was  fuppofed  the  defire  of  the  country, 
he,  at  the  fame  time,  hinted  that  infurmountabie  obftacks 
had  occurred  in  a certain  quarter.  Scarcely  iiad  the  dif- 
■ cuffious  on  this  fubjeCt  fubfided,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
long  been  ill,  fickened  and  died.  A vote  of  parliament  for 
a public  funeral,  and  the  payment  of  his  debts  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  nation,  added  to-  his  hidden  fate,  and  univer- 
ially  acknowledged  talents,  all  tended  to  render  his  memory 
refpeCted.  His  affociates,  after  a fhort  trial,  gave  way  for 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Fox  once  more  into  office.  He  re- 
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fumed  his  lunation  ns  fecret'ary  of  {late  fcfr  the  foreign  de- 
partment which  he  had  furrendered  twenty-two  years  before. 
It  could  not  be  his  wifh,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  to  embark 
on  fo  hazardous  a voyage,  yet  at  the  call  of  his  fovereign 
and  his  country  he  was  willing  to  fpend  the  remains  of  life 
in  their  fervice.  Aware  that  he  had  but  a fhort  fpace  be- 
fore him,  he  declared  he  fnould  die  contented  and  happy  if 
he  could  but  previoufly  obtain  peace,  an  honourable' peace 
for  Britain  ; remove  all  legal  diiabilities  arifing  out  of  reli- 
gion in  order  to  unite  more  clofely  the  interells  of  Ireland 
with  t’nofe  of  England  ; and  laftly,  obtain  a complete  abo- 
lition of  the  have  trade.  Every  eye  was  now  directed  to- 
wards him,  and  every  mind  anticipated  the  good  effects  of 
the  meafures  that  they  fondly  hoped  would,  by  his  in- 
fluence, be  adopted.  It  was,  however,  a moft  unfortunate 
circuinftance,  that  ins  colleague,  lord  Grenville,  already  an 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  infilled  on  being  alfo  firltlord  of 
the  treafury,  offices  which  had  heretofore  been  incompatible. 
Mr.  Fox,  to  promote  the  union,  fo  definable  in  the  cabinet, 
vindicated  their  compatibility,  but  loft  much  credit  for  his 
good  nature,  in  the  country  ; nor  was  his  lecond  adt  better 
relilhed,  viz.  of  inviting  the  lord  chief  juflice  of  the  king’s 
bench  to  a feat  in  the  cabinet ; thefe  were  regarded  as  un- 
conflitutional  meafures,  and  violent  clamours  were  raifed 
again!!  him,  as  introducing  precedents  moft  fatal  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  country.  The  preliminaries  being  now  ar- 
ranged, one  of  his  firit  a£ts  was  a meafure  for  the  reftridtion 
of  the  Have  trade,  and  by  his  means  a folemn  refolution 
was  voted  by  the  ienate,  and  carried  up  to  the  fovereign, 
on  the  juftice  and  policy,  the  duty  and  neceffitv,  of  the  total 
abolition  of  this  abominable  traffic.  He  declared,  in  one 
of  the  debates  on  this  buflnefs,  on  behalf  of  himfelf  and 
fuch  of  his  colleagues  as  had  voted  with  him  on  the  fub- 
jedt  when  out  of  office,  that  they  felt  the  total  abolition  of 
the  flave  trade  as  a flep  involving  the  deareft  interefls  of  hu- 
manity, and  as  one  which,  however  unfortunate  they  might 
be  in  other  relpedts,  fhould  they  be  fuccefsful  in  effecting 
it,  would  entail  more  true  glory  upon  their  adnjiniltra- 
tion,  ar.d  more  honour  upon  their  country,  than  any  other 
tranfaftion  in  which  they  could  be  engaged.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  commenced  bis  career  of  public  and  official 
buflnefs,  iii  which  his  country  and  the  world  would  have 
been  benefitted,  before  the  powers  of  his  body  funk  ex- 
haulled  by  the  too  vigorous  exertions  of  his  mind  ; and 
the  immenfe  preilure  of  public  concerns  broke  down  a con- 
ftitution which  had  previoufly  indicated  fymptoms  of  decay, 
and  in  a few  months  deprived  his  country  of  the  moft  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  llatefman  which  this,  or  any  other 
nation  could  boalt,  before  the  mighty  Ichemes  revolving 
in  his  breaft  could  be  matured  and  developed,  and  almolt 
before  any  one  of  bis  wife  and  falutary  plans  could  be  car- 
ried into  effedt.  Had  he  lived  but  a year,  or  even  a few 
months  longer,  he  might  probably  have  reltored  peace  to  a 
diftradted  world  ; he  might,  had  lie  not  been  thwarted  and 
oppofed  by  his  colleagues,  fome  of  whom  could  not  poffibly 
enter  into  his  feelings,  nor  comprehend  the  grand  motives 
of  his  actions,  have  reltored  the  conftitution  of  Britain  to  its 
ancient  fplendour,  by  an  annihilation  of  the  difgraeeful 
traffic  in  the  reprefentation,  and  by  expunging  from  the 
flatute  book  thofe  modern  acts  which  disfigure  and  difgrace 
it.  He  died  Sept.  13,  1806,  without  pain  and  almolt 
without  a ftruggle,  in  the  58th  year,  of  his  age.  It  hap- 
pened to  few  men,  if  to  any,  to  leave  fo  many  borrowing 
friends;  his  deceafe  was  the  fubjedt  of  univerfal  lamenta- 
tion, and  the  general  regret  which  took  place  when  the 
event  was  announced,  and  which  followed  him  to  his  grave 
by  the  myriads  who  aflesnble.d  to  te.ltify  their  refpedt  to  his 


memory,  fpoke  more  powerfully  of  the  merits  and  claims 
of  Mr.  Fox  than  language  could  deferibe.  Nevertheleis 
the  pulpit  and  prefs  were  made  life  of  by  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  and  by  perfons  of  different,  and  even  oppo- 
fite  political  parties,  to  illuflrate  his  virtues  and  celebrate 
his  well  earned  fame.  Many  of  the  characters  drawn  of 
this  great  man  have  been  colledted  in  a volume  by  one  oi  the 
molt  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  aflumes  the  title  of 
“ Philopatris  Varvicenfis.”  Of  this  work  we  have  already 
made  much  ufe  in  the  c-ourfe  of  the  foregoing  article,  and 
to  feveral  parts  of  it  we  (hall  be  kill  more  indebted  for  the 
following  delineation  of  Mr.  Fox’s  character. 

“ To  an  extraordinary  natural  capacity7,  improved  and 
embellifhed  by  a liberal  education,  and  to  a qnicknefs  of 
apprebenfion  which  inftantly  feized  every  object  that  was 
prefeiited  to  it,  and  which  with  incredible  facility  developed 
the  moft  intricate  problems,  this  great  man  added  a memory 
richly  ftored  with  the  treafures  of  feienee  and  literature, 
and  well  fraught  with  hiltorical  and  political  knowledge. 
He  was  profoundly  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and  the  conftitution 
of  his  country.  He  perfectly  underltood  its  external  rela- 
tions, its  connection  with  foreign  powers,  its  political  and 
commercial  interefls,  its  financial  refources,  its  military  a ad 
naval  ftrength.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hiitorw, 
the  ftrength,  the  policy,  the  feparate  and  relative  interefls 
and  views  of  thofe  dates  which  once  conftituted  what  has 
not  been  improperly  called  the  great  republic  of  Europe  ; 
and  upon  the  juft  equipoife  of  the  political  power  and  in- 
fluence of  which  the  liberty,  fafety,  and  profperity  of  the 
whole  was  fuppofed  to  depend.  And,  in  a word,  he  was 
ignorant  of  nothing7  which  was  necefiary  to  conftitute  the 
confumraate  ftatefman.  To  this  was  added  an  extent  of 
views,  a comprehenlion  of  mind,  and  an  energy  of  character 
peculiarly  his  own.  All  thefe  were  combined  with  a phi- 
lanthropy, which  originated  in  a natural  goodnefs  of  heart, 
improved  and  extended  by  hiltorical  knowledge,  and  per- 
fonal  obfervation,  of  the  ineftimable  blcffings  which  refuit 
from  civil  liberty,  and  from  a wife  adminiftration  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  miferies  which  accrue  to  mankind  from 
unjuft  wars,  from  tyranny  and  pevfecution  ; and  confirmed 
by  generous  exertions  in  defence  of  the  injured,  intuited, 
and  oppreffed  : fo  that  what  was  originally  nothing  more 
than  a natural  bias  of  the  mind,  became  by  degrees  a moral 
principle,  and  grew  up  into'  a fixed  habit  of  univerfal-,  ac- 
tive, and  diiinterefted  benevolence.  His  eloquence,  that 
divine  eloquence,  which  aftonifhed  and  captivated  the  world, 
confuted,  not  in  pomp  of  diction  nor. in  melody  of  found  ; 
not  merely  in  a happy  feledtion  of  expreffions,  .though  tire 
belt  and  the  moft  appropriate  which  the  language  could, 
fupply  fpontaneoufly  offered  themfeLves  to  his  ufe  ; not  in 
dazzling  the  fancy  with  brilliant  imagery  ; not  in  bewilder- 
ing the  underftanding  with -plaufible  iophiflry  ; not  in  flat- 
tering the  prejudice  of  his  hearers,  nor  in  exciting  falie 
hopes  or  groundlefs  terrors  to  render  them  - blindly  fub- 
fervient  to.  party  purpofes  to  fuch  unworthy  artifices  his 
manly  fpirit  difdained  to  ftoop.,  His  eloquence  was  of  a 
nobler  kind.  . Plain,  . nervous,  energetic,  vehement  : it 
Amplified  what  was  complicate,  it  unravelled  what  was  en- 
tangled, it-  caft  light  upon  what  was  obfeure,  and  through 
the  underftanding  it: forced  its.  way  to  the  heart.  . It  came, 
home  to  the  fenl'e  and  feelings  of  the  Insurer  ; and  by  a fecret, 
irrefiftible  charm,  it  extorted  the.affeut  of  thofe  who  were 
moft  unwilling  to  be  convinced.  And  to  crown  all,  this 
aftonifhing  eloquence  was  uniformly  exerted  in  thecaufe  of 
liberty  and  juftice,  in-  defence  of  the  oppreffed  and  perfe- 
cuted,  and  in  vindicating  the  rights,  the  freedom,  and  the 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

“ Nevei*. 
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« Never,  during  the  whole  of  his  long  parliamentary  life, 
was  his  voice  lifted  up  to  juflify  oppreflion  or  perfecution  : 
never  did  the  injured  or  oppreffed  appeal  to  the  Britifti 
fenate,  that  he  did  not  exert  his  nohle  eloquence  on  their 
behalf.  He  made  the  caufe  of  all  that  were  wronged  his 
own  ; and,  even  where  he  failed,  through  the  perverfenefs 
of  the  times,  of  procuring  jultice  for  them,  he  in  a meafure 
compenfated  their  bufferings,  by  lending  his  great  talents  to 
their  caufe,  and  by  drawing  towards  it  the  fympathy  of 
mankind.  In  him,  the  mofl  difco.rdant  feCts,  and  the  moil 
dilfaut  provinces,  found  an  ever  ready  defender  and  a 
generous  patron.  He  pleaded  (and  with  what  ftrength  of 
argument,  what  rich  variety  of  illuftration,  what  dignity  of 
fentinrent,  what  majefly  of  diCtion  !)  for  the  equitable  pri- 
vileges of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Proteftant  diffenter  ; 
and  he  contended,  with  an  eloquence  alternately  indignant 
and  pathetic,  for  the  rights  of  the  harafied  Irifl-i,  the  op- 
prelfed  Hindoos,  and  the  fuffering  Africans. 

“ The  various  opinions  which  Mr.  Fox  delivered,  during 
the  long  courfe  and  diverfified  conflicts  of  his  public  life, 
contain  a treafure  of  political  philofophy,  which  no  ftatef- 
man  can  ftudy  without  becoming  more  benevolent  and  move 
wife.  The  notions  which  he  uttered  were  not  taken  up  at 
random,  and  again  laid  down  without  confideration,  as  in- 
tereft  or  paffion  might  impel.  Such  may  be,  and  fuch  are, 
the  fluctuations  of  thofe  who  venture  on  the  fea  of  politics, 
■without  fagacity  to  direCt  their  way,  or  honefty  to  keep 
them  fteady  in  their  courfe.  The  axioms  which  Mr.  Fox 
embraced  as  the  pole-ftar  of  his  political  conduCt,  and  which 
he  inculcated  as  the  bed  means  of  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  nations,  were  deduced  from  a profound  and  comprehen- 
five  furvey  of  human  affairs,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  and  from  an  enlightened  view  of  the 
end  for  which  government  was  eftablifhed.  His  political 
fentiments,  originating  in  principles  which  are  as  immutable 
as  the  attributes  of  the  deity,  from  which  they  are  derived, 
were  not  fubjeCt  to  any  vicious  defection  or  capricious 
fluctuations.  Though  Mr.  Fox  was  no  formal  religionift, 
yet  the  effence  of  religion,  which  centres  in  charity,  was 
the  predominant  fenfation  of  his  heart.  If  religion  confill 
in  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  Ihould  do  to  us  ; 
if  it  have  any  Connection  with  a holy  endeavour  to  preferve 
peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  among  men,  (and  what 
Chriftian  will  deny  this  ?)  then  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that 
Mr.  Fox,  who  never  made  any  Ihevv  of  religion,  was,  in 
faCt,  one  of  the  moft  religious  men  of  the  age.  The  great 
objeCt  of  his  political  life  was  to  prevent  the  havock  of  war, 
and  to  preferve  the  world  in  peace.  His  exertions  were  in- 
deed ineffectual,  but  they  were  unintermitted  ; and  if  he 
who  faves  the  life  of  one  man  deferves  a civic  crown,  what 
recompence  mull  be  due  to  him  who  laboured,  with  fo 
much  coriftancy  and  zeal,  to  refcue  millions  from  an  un- 
timely grave  ? If  peace,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
Ctiriltian  era,  ever  had  a fteady,  a dilinterefted  advocate,  it 
was  in  Mr.  Fox.  Peace  was  his  conftant  aim,  his  ardent 
hope,  his  living  counfel,  and  his  dying  prayer.” 

Mr.  Fox  muft  now'  be  confidered  as  an  author.  While 
■at  Eton,  his  compofltions  were  highly  diftinguiftied,  fome 
of  which  are  in  print ; as  one  compofed  in  or  about  the  year 
1761,  beginning,  “ Vocat  ultimus  labor another,  “I, 
fugias,  ceieri  volitans  per  nubila  curfu,”  written  in  1764; 
arid  his  “ Quid  miri  faciat  Natura,”  which  was  followed 
by  a Greek  dialogue  in  1765.  See  Mufce  Etonenfes,  &c. 

Mr.  Fox  is  author  of  the  14th,  16th,  and  perhaps,  fays 
the  prefect  lord  Holland,  his  nephew,  a few'  other  numbers 
of  a periodical  publication  in  1779,  called  the  Etiglifh- 
man. 


In  1793,  published  A Letter  to  the  EleCtors  of 
Weftminfter,”  which  paffed  through  thirteen  editions  within 
a few  months.  This  pamphlet  contains  a full  and  ample  juf- 
tificatien  of  his  political  conduCt,  w’ith  refpeCt  to  the  dif- 
cuffions  in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  parliamentary  fpeeches,- 
printed  feparately  as  his,  of  which  there  are  many,  were 
ever  revifed  by  him,  but  were  taken  from  the  public  paners. 
But  “ A Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the  late  moft  noble 
Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  delivered  in  his  introductory 
Speech  to  a Motion  for  a new  Writ  for  Taviftoek,  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1802,”  was  printed  by  his  authority,  and 
from  his  own  manufeript  copy ; and  it  is  laid,  that  he  ob- 
ierved  on  that  cccafion,  “ that  he  had  never  before  at- 
tempted to  make  a copy  of  any  fpeech  which  he  had  de- 
livered in  public.”  Since  this,  he  wmote  an  epitaph  on  the 
late  bilhop  of  Downe,  which  is  engraved  on  his  tomb,  in 
the  church  of  St.  James,  in  the  Hampftead  road.  “ There 
are,”  fays  lord  Holland,  “ feveral  fpeciincns  of  his  com- 
pofition  in  vertex  in  different  languages  ; but  the  lines  on 
Mrs.  Crewe,  and  thofe  on  Mrs.  Fox,  on  his  birth  day,  are, 
as  far  as  I recoiled,  all  that  have  been  printed.”  An  ode 
to  Poverty,  and  an  epigram  upon  Gibbon,  though  very 
generally  attributed  to  him,  are  certainly  not  his  compofi- 
tions. 

To  lord  Holland,  however,  the  world  is  indebted  for  an 
important  and  Angularly  valuable  polthumous  publication 
of  this  great  ftatefman,  entitled,  “ A Hiftory  of  the  early 
Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second,  with  an  introduc- 
tory Chapter,”  &c.  It  is  not  known  when  he  firft  formed 
the  defign  of  writing  a hiftory;  but  in  the  year  1797,  he 
publicly  announced  in  parliament  his  intention  of  devoting  a 
greater  portion  of  his  time  to  his  private  purfuits  : “ After 
feeing,”  fays  he,  “ the  conduCt  of  this  lioufe,  after  feeing 
them  give  to  minifters  their  confidence  and  fupport,  upon 
conviCled  failure,  impofition,  and  incapacity  ; after  feeing 
them  deaf  and  blind  to  the  confequences  of  a career  that 
penetrates  the  hearts  of  all  other  men  with  alarm  ; and  that 
neither  reafon,  nor  experience,  nor  duty,  are  fufficiently 
powerful  to  influence  them  to  oppofe  the  conduCt  of  govern- 
ment, I certainly  do  think  that  I may  devote  more  of  my 
time  to  private  purfuits,  and  to  retirement  which  I love, 
than  I have  hitherto  done.”  When  he  had  determined  to 
confecrate  a part  of  that  time  in  writing  hiftory,  he  was 
naturally  led,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Englifh 
conftitution,  to  prefer  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  and 
to  feleCt  a period  favourable  to  the  general  illuftration  of 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  on  which  it  is  founded. 
With  .this  view,  he.  fixed  on  the  revolution  of  1688,  as 
being  the  moft  fignal  triumph  of  that  caufe  to  which  his 
public  life  had  been  devoted ; and  alfo,  with  the  defire  of 
refeuing  from  mifreprefentation  the  molt  glorious  tranfac- 
tion  of  our  hiftory  ; of  inftructing  his  countrymen  in  the 
real  nature  of  their  conftitution,  and  of  impreffing  on  man- 
kind thofe  leffons  applicable  to  all  times,  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  that  memorable  occurrence.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  author  had  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  .this 
work,  when  he  was  called  to  take  a principal  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  volume  comprehends 
only  the  hiftory  of  the  traniaCtions  of  the-  firft  year  of- the 
reign  of  James  II.,  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the 
charaAer  and  leading  events  of  the  times  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Short,  however,  as  this  fragment  is,  yet  the  ad- 
vantages refusing  from  it  are  numerous  and  important.  It 
contains  a picture,  drawn  with  a mafterly  hand,  of  the 
practical  tyranny  that  was  exercifed  over  this  nation,  under 
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tfie  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  Janies  II.  $ which  (hews,  tliat 
had  affairs  proceeded,  for  a fhort  time  only,  in  the  fame 
courfe,  the  forlorn  and  defolate  afpeft  of  defpotifm  mult 
have  been  permanently  impreffed  upon  the  country  : it  like- 
wife  exhibits  a mournful  picture  of  that  fervile  fubmiffion, 
which  then  feemed  to  form  tire  character  of  the  nation,  and 
to  point  them  out  as  the  willing  victims  of  opprefiion  : and 
it  fligmatizes  thofe  time-ferving  and  bigotted  hiftorians, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  difguife  the  enormities  of  that, 
period;  to  write  the  apology  of  venality  and  defpotifm  ; 
to  reprefs  the  virtuous  emotions  of  hatred  and  indignation, 
which  the  fcenes  then  paffmg  are  calculated  to  excite  ; and 
who  have  contributed  fo  largely  to  corrupt  the  moral  fenti- 
ments  of  our  people,  and  extinguifh  among  us  the  love  of 
oi.r  country,  and  a dilinterefted  courage  in  public  affaiis. 
Englifh  Peerage.  Parliamentary  Debates.  Hiitory  of  the 
early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,  &c.  & c. 

Fox  de  Morzillo,  Sebastian,  a Spanifh  philofopher 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1528,  and  pur- 
fued  his  fludics  partly  in  his  own  country  and  partly  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  learned 
world  by  his  literary  productions  foon  after  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  ; and  in  a fhort  time  acquired  fo  high  a reputa- 
tion, that  Philip  III.  fixed  upon  him  as  a fit  perfon  for  the 
office  of  preceptor  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos.  When  he 
was  nominated  to  this  high  charge,  he  was  a refident  at 
Louvain  ; but,  on  its  being  notified  to  him,  he  inftantly 
prepared  to  return  to  Spain  by  fea.  T he  fhip  in  which  he 
embarked  %vas  unfortunately  wrecked,  and  he  perifhed  in 
the  morning  of  life.  The  principal  works  which  he  leit 
behind  him  were,  “ De  Studii  Philofophici  Ratione ; 

« De  Ufu  et  Exercitatione  DialeCti ;”  “ De  Honore ;” 
« De  Juventute “ Dc  Regno  et  Regis  Inftitutione 
Lib.  iii.”  Moreri. 

Fox,  in  Engine  cry,  foirietimes  fignifies  a heading,  or 
fough  underground.  See  Smeaton’s  Reports,  i.  48. 

Fox,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru  ; 9 mAes  E.  of 
Lopes. 

Fox  IJland,  an  ifiand  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland;  7 
miles  E.  of  Slyne  head. — Alfo,  an  American  iiland,  near 
the  coaft  or  Main.  N.  lat.  44''  2k  W.  long.  68J  40k 

Fox  IJlands,  a group  of  iflands  between  Kamtfkatka 
and  America,  forming  a part  of  the  chain  called  the  Aleutian 
iflands,  which  fee.  Thefe  conftitute,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  Mr.  Muller,  the  fourth  clafs  of  iflands  lying 
between  Kamtfkatka  and  America  ; the  other  three  clafles 
being  the  Sajignes,  comprehending  fix  iflands,  viz.  Beh- 
ring’s and  Copper  iflands,  and  the  neareft  Aleutians,  of 
which  Otma,  Semia,  and  Anatto  are  moil  eminent ; and  Chao, 
comprehending  eight  iflands,  viz  Immak,  Kifka,  Tfhet- 
gina,  Ava,  Chavia,  Tfhagulak,  Ulagabma,  and  Amtffiig- 
da,  or  the  more  diftant  Aleutians ; and  Negho,  containing 
what  are  called  the  Andreanofskiye  iflands,  fuch  as  the 
fixteen  following,  viz.  Amatkineg,  Ulek,  Unalga,  Navot- 
Iha,  Uliga,  Anasgin,  Chagulak,  Illafhe,  Tekavanga,  Ka- 
naga,  (which  two  are  remarkable  for  burning  mountains,) 
Lek,  Shetfhuna,  Tagalukos,  behind  which  follow  fome  un- 
inhabited little  rocks  and  iflands,  one  of  which,  on  account 
of  its  black  cliffs,  is  called  by  the  Ruffians  Goreloi  (the 
burnt),  and  laftly,  Atfhak  and  Amlak.  The  fourth  clafs, 
or  Fox  iflands,  called  Kavalang,  comprehend  the  following 
fixteen  ; viz.  Amukta,  Tfhigama,  Tfhagula,  Unffka, 
Ulaga,  Tanagulaena,  Kagamin,  Kigalga,  S’halmaga,  Un- 
mak,  Agua-Alaefka  or  Unalafhka,  ynimga  or  Unimak, 
toward  which  a point  of  land  from  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, with  a few  circumjacent  iflands,  is  faid  to  project ; and 
beyond  this  point  are  Uiigan,  Autun-Duffuma,  Semedit, 


and  Senegak,  whence  perhaps  Kadiak  was  formed.  The 
Andreanofskiye  and  Fox  iflands  are  in  general  as  mountain* 
ous  as  the  Aleutian  and  Behring’s  ifiand.  Their  coafts  are 
rocky,  and  furrounded  by  breakers.  The  land  rifes  imme- 
diately from  the  coafts  to  fteep,  bold,  rock-mountains,  gra- 
dually afeending  higher  behind  each  other,  and  affuming  the 
appearance  of  chains  of  mountains,  with  a direftion  length- 
wile  of  the  ifiand,  and  having,  commonly  in  the  midway  of 
the  breadth,  the  higheft  ridges.  Springs  rife  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  either  flow  in  broad  and  rapid  ftreams 
into  the  neighbouring  fea  ; or  collecting  themfelves  in  the 
rocky  vales  and  glens  beneath,  form  ample  lakes,  which 
let  off  their  fuperfluous  waters  by  natural  canals  into  the  ad- 
jacent bays.  Several  of  thefe  iflands,  where  at  prefent  no 
fmoking  volcano  is  any  longer  difcernible,  as  Ayak  and 
Tfhetekina,  feern  anciently  to  have  had  them,  as  their 
traces  are  ilill  to  be  feen  in  the  fulphureous  boiling  fources 
that  are  met  with  at  various  intervals.  On  Tatavanga  and 
Kanaga,  among  the  Andreanofskiye  iflands,  and  again  on 
Umnak,  011  the  great  ifiand  Unalafhka,  and  mi  Unimga, 
among  the  Fox  iflands,  are  ftill  aftive  volcanoes-,  which 
continually  emit  fmoke,  and  from  fome  of  them  frequently 
iffue  flames.  No  traces  of  metals  have  ever  yet  been  de- 
feried  on  thefe  volcanic  iflands.  Butcarneoles  and  fardonyxes 
are  brought  from  them.  The  foil  of  thefe  iflands  is  faid  to 
refemble  that  of  Kamtfkatka  ; the  fame  kinds  of  edible 
wild  berries  and  roots  have  been  found  there,  executing 
fome  few  vegetables  which  feem  to  be  of  foreign  produce. 
Befides  creeping  twigs  of  willow,  larches,  alders,,  and  birch, 
which  feem  as  little  as  on  the  fnow  mou  .tains,  no  wood  has 
been  perceived  on  thefe  iflands,  Radiak  excepted.  On 
Unalafhka,  however,  in  fome  deep  holes,  a fmall  quantity  of 
wood  {hoots  up.  But  the  fea  wafts  all  forts  of  floating  tim- 
ber to  their  fhores.  On  the  Fox  iflands  they  have  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  foxes,  black  and  grey,  as  well  as  red 
and  brown.  Here  are  alfo  bears,  wolves,  river-otters,  river- 
beavers,  martins,  and  ermines,  which  feem  to  have  come 
over  from  America.  The  fea-otter  is  frequently  caught 
here.  Their  feas  abound  in  all  forts  of  feals,  dolphins,  and 
whales ; fea-lions  and  porpoifes  are  rare,  and  fea-cows  not 
at  all  to  be  feen.  The  water-fowl  or  fifh  are  the  fame  as  at 
Kamtfkatka.  The  winter  is  tolerably  mild,  but  the  futumer 
equally  fhort  and  unpleafant.  Thefe  iflands  are  pretty  well 
peopled  ; the  inhabitants  rnoftly  pay  tribute  to  Ruffia,  and 
drive  a bartering  trade  with  the  Ruffian  mariners,  who 
go  thither  on  account  of  the  very  profitable  chace  of  fea- 
otters  and  foxes.  They  are,  however,  not  always  to  be 
trufted,  as  no  fmall  number  of  Ruffians  have  experienced  to 
their  coft,  having  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  thefe  fa- 
vages.  Tooke’s  Ruff.  Emp.  vok  i. 

Fox  IJlands,  are  alfo  a fmall  duller  of  fmall  iflands  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  510. 
W.  long.  590  10'. 

Fox  River,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  ; 9 miles  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Rofieres.  - Alfo, 
a river  of  North  America,  which  forms,  a communication 
between  Green  bay  in  lake  Michigan,-  and  lake  Winne- 
bago. For  four  or  five  miles  from  the  bay  the  river  has  a 
gentle  current ; then,  till  you  arrive  at  the  Winnebago  lake, 
it  is  full  of  rocks  and  very  rapid,  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  at 
many  places  to  land  the  canoes,  and  carry  them  for  a confi- 
derable  interval.  Its  general  breadth  from  the  Green  lake  to 
Winnebago  lake  is- between  70  and  100  yards ; the  land  on 
its  borders  is  very  good,  and  thinly  wooded  with  hickery, 
oak,  and- hazel.  The  Attigaumies  and  Saulies  once  inha- 
bited the  banks  of  this  river.  The  mouth  lies  W.  long  87° 
53'.  N.  lat.  430  48'. — -Alfo,  a river  of  Canada,  which 

runs- 
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.runs  into  lake  Michigan,  N.  Tat.  48°  30*.  W.  long.  87° 
.20'. — Alfo,  a river  of  the  wcftern  territory  of  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Theakiki.  N,  lat.  410  28k  \V.  long. 
87°  58'. — Alfo,  a river  of  the  weilern  territory  of  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Wabafh.  N.  lat.  38°.  W.  long.  88° 
33'. 

Fox’s  Tram-road,  in  Glamorganfhire,  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous feparate  eflablilhments  for  improved  communication 
which  have  arifen  of  late  years  in  South  Wales.  Of  this 
train  road  vve  were  uninformed  at  the  time  of  compiling  the 
.general  alphabetical  account  of  fuch  etlablilhments  affixed 
to  our  article  Canai.  ; it  commences  in  Neath  river,  at 
Neath  town,  and  eroding  the  public  bridge  by  the  fide  of  the 
.carriage  way,  (a  fingular  inifauce,)  proceeds  one  mile  to 
Neath  Abbey  iron  furnace,  to  the  foot  of  the  deep  plane 
.for  hovfes,  200  yards  long  and  70  feet  rile,  which  attends 
to  the  bridge-loft,  whence  the  furnace  is  charged  with  ore, 
■coak,  and  Iiine-ftone. 

Fox,  in  Sea  Language,  dignifies  a fort  of  ftrand,  formed 
by  twilling  ieveral  rope-yarns  together,  and  ufed  as  a feizing, 
or  to  weave  a mat  or  paunch,  See. 

Fox,  Vulpes,  in  Zoology,  an  animal  of  the  dog-kind  ; 
much  refembling  the  common  dog  in  form,  and  of  the  fize 
of  the  fpaniel.  It  is  chiefly  dillinguilhed  by  its  long,  llraight 
tail,  with  a white  tip  to  it.  See  Vulpes. 

It  differs,  however,  from  the  common  dog  in  the  length, 
denfe  difpofition,  and  foftnefs  of  the  hairs,  eipecially  thofe 
about  its  tail,  which  is  bulhy,  much  admired  by  the  animal 
itfelf,  and  in  cold  weather  wrapped  round  its  nofe  ; and  in 
its  fmell,  which  is  peculiarly  rank  and  difagreeable.  The 
fmell  of  its  urine  is  remarkably  fcctid  ; infomuch  that  the 
animal  covers  it  in  the  earth.  It  is  fa;d  that  the  fox. makes 
ufe  of  its  urine  as  an  expedient  to  force.the  cleanly  badger 
from  its  habitation  ; however,  it  makes  ufe  of  the  badger’s 
Role.  Its  ufual  colour  is  a reddifh  tawny,  though  it  is  fome- 
times  found  white,  and  fometimes  black.  Its  fore -feet 
and  tops  of  the  ears  are  black  ; the  ears  are  eredl,  and  the 
lips  are  white.  Its  manner  of  digging  itfelf  a hole  in  the 
earth  is  alfo  a cullom  wholly  different  from  thatof  all  the  dog- 
kind  ; and  it  is  far  from  the  tamenefs  of  that  animal,  being 
with  difficulty  made  to  lofe  its  fiercenefs.  Of  all  animals  the 
.fox  has  the  moll  fignificant  eye,  by  which  it  expreffes  every 
.paffion  of  love,  fear,  hatred,  See. 

The  fox  is  a craft),  lively,  libidinous  animal  ; it  breeds 
enlyonce  a year,  unlefs  fome  accident  befalls  its  lirft  litter, 
and  brings  four  or  live  young,  which,  like  puppies,  are  born 
.blind. 

The  fox  is  the  of  Ariffotle  and  dEIian,  and  the 

of  Oppian.  It  inhabits  Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  and 
America,  as  far  as  Chili,  and  accordingly  is  a native  of  moll 
.northern  countries  ; and  there  are  three  varieties  of  it,  dif- 
fering a little  in  form  but  notin  colour.  They  are  diflin- 
guifhed  in  Wales  by  different  names.  The  greyhound  fox 
is  the  largeft,  tailed,  and  bolded,  and  will  attack  a grown 
lheep  or  wether : the  maffiff  fox  is  lefs,  but  more  flrongly 
built  ; the  cur  fox  is  the  leaft , lurks  about  hedges,  out- 
houfes,  Sec.  and  is  the  mod  pernicious  to  the  feathered 
tribe.  The  firll  of  thefe  has  a white  tip  to  the  tail  ; the 
lad  a black.  The  flcin  of  this  animal  is  furnifhed  with  a 
loft  and  warm  fur,  which  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ii  ufed 
to  make  muffs  and  fine  cloths. 

A fox  in  the  lirft  year  is  called  a cub  ; in  the  fecond  a 
fox,  and  afterwards  an  old  fox.  It  is  a bead  of  chace, 
inually  very  prejudicial  to  the  hufbandman,  by  taking 
.away  and  dedroyiug  his  lambs,  geefe,  andpoultry.  It  will 
feed  on  fielh  of  any  kind  ; and,  when  urged  by  hunger,  eat 
catrots  and  infefts,  and  the  dung  of  other  animals;  and, 


near  the  fea-coafls,  for  want  of  other  food,  eat  crab*V 
fhrimps,  or  fhell  fifh.  In  France  and  Italy  it  docs  incre- 
dible damage  in  the  vineyards,  by  eating  the  grapes,  of 
which  it  is  very  fond,  and  which  make  it  fat  ; fo  .that 
at  this  time  its  flcfli  is  reckoned  good  food.  The  fox  is 
a great  dedroyer  of  rats  and  field  animals.  It  fecures  its 
booty  by  digging  holes  in  feveral  places  ; and  if  a whole 
flock  of  poultry  fhould  happen  to  be  its  prey,  will  bring 
them  one  by  one,  thrud  them  in  with  its  nofe,  and  conceal 
them  by  ramming  the  loofe  earth  upon  them,  till  the  calls 
of  hunger  induce  him  to  devour  them.  It  does  not  readily 
commit  thefts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  own  haunts. 
It  is  much  terrified  by  fire-arms,  flies  from  the  fmell  of  gun- 
powder, and  may  be  chafed  away  by  means  of  fmoke. 
The  common  way  to  catch  him  is  by  gins,  which  being- 
baited,  and  a train  made  by  drawing  raw  flefti  acrofs  his 
ufual  paths  or  haunts  to  the  gin,  it  proves  an  inducement 
to  allure  him  to  the  place  of  dedrudlion.  They  are  alfo 
taken  with  greyhounds,  hounds,  terriers,  and  nets  ; it  is  a 
commendable  exercife  to  hunt  thefe  mifehievous  beads, 
the  nature  of  which,  in  many  refpedls,  is  like  that  of  wolves. 
See  Hunting. 

Fox,  Antarctic,  C.  Vulpes  Anjlralis,  Coyotl,  or  Indian 
fox,  Fernand.  Mex.  Wolf-fox,  Bovgahmlk , has  the  tail 
pendent,  bufhy,  and  tipt  with  white  , the  ears  fhort,  ereft, 
and  pointed.  This  animal  inhabits  America  and  Falkland 
iflands.  It  is  about  a third  larger  than  the  common  fox, 
and  has  the  habits  of  the  wolf  in  the  ears,  tail,  and  drength 
of  limbs.  In  Falkland’s  iflands  it  lives  near  the  fhore, 
kennels  like  foxes,  and  lias  regular  paths  from  one  part  of 
the  (bore  to  another  for  furprifmg  the  lea-fowl,  on  which 
it  chiefly  feeds.  It  is  very  tame,  barks  like  a dog,  and 
has  a very  fcctid  fmell ; the  head  and  body  are  covered 
with  woolly  hair  of  a cinereous  brown  colour  ; the  legs 
are  dafhed  with  ruft-colour.  The  tail  is  dufky  ; and  the 
infldes  of  the  cars  are  lined  with  white  hair. 

Fox,  ArSllc.  See  I.agopus. 

Fox,  Blact,  C.  Vulpes  Lycaon,  refembles  the  wolf,  and 
is  of  an  intermediate  dze  between  that  animal  and  the  fox. 
It  has  a draight  tail,  and  the  body  is  wholly  black  ; fome- 
times variegated  with  greyifh,  or  having  the  tips  of  the  hairs 
of  a filvcry  whitenefs.  It  inhabits  the  colded  regions  of 
Europe,  Alia,  and  America;  and  is  reckoned  the  moll  cun- 
ning animal  of  the  genus.  Its  fur  is  deemed  very  valuable, 
being  preferred  in  Ruffia  to  the  fined  fables,  one  fkin  fome- 
times felling  for  two  roubles.  Thofe  of  America  are  of 
inferior  beauty. 

Fox,  Brant.  See  Alopex. 

Fox,  Coal.  See  Alopex. 

Fox,  CorJ'ac , C.  Vulpes  Corfac,  is  didinguiflied  by  its 
draight,  tawny  tail,  which  is  black  at  the  root  and  tip. 
This  fpecies  or  variety  is  lefs  than  the  common  fox,  but  in 
other  refpetls  is  very  fimilar  to  it.  It  is  greedy  of  birds, 
has  a bad  fmell,  and  howls  and  barks  like  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon kind  ; the  ears  are  upright,  the  hair  is  foft  and  downy; 
the  tail  is  bulhy,  and  as  long  as  the  body  ; the  fur  is  of  a 
pale  tawny  colour  in  dimmer,  growing  grey  in  winter,  with 
a white  throat  ; tiie  tail  is  cinereous,  except  the  bale  and 
tip.  It  chiefly  inhabits  the  great  defert  between  the  Ural 
and  the  Irtifli,  in  Aiiatic  Ruilia.  Forty  or  liftv  thoufand 
of  the  flvins  of  this  animal  are  annually  fold  by  the  Kirghis 
-Coffacks  to  the  Ruffians,  being  caught  by  means  of  falcons 
and  greyhounds. 

Fox,  Crofs,  C.  Vulpes  Cruclgera,  has  a black  crofs  on 
the  fhoulder  ; the  fur  is  thicker  and  fofter  than  that  of  the 
common  fox,  and  is  reckoned  valuable.  It  inhabits  the 
colded  parts  of  Europe,  Ada,  and  North  America. 

Fox* 
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, To'x,  Defer!,  or  Karagan,  has  a ftraight  tall,  with  the 
body  of  a grey  colour,  and  black  ears.  It  inhabits  the 
deferts.  belonging  to  the  Kalmucks  and  Kirgifes. 

, Fo z.-hound-  See  Dog  and  Hound. 

Fox,  Siberian.  See  LagopXis. 

Fox,  Silvery , G.  Vulpes  cinereo-argentcus,  has  a ftraight 
tail,  the  body  of  a filver-gvey  colour,  and  the  Tides  of  the 
neck  of  a yellewifh  brown.  This  animal  is  finaller  than 
the  common  fox,  but  agrees  with  it  in  figure  and  manners. 
It  inhabits  North  America. 

Fox,  Grey,  C.  Vulpes  Virginianus , has  a ftraight  tail, 
and  the  body  of  a whitiih-afh  colour.  This  fpecies^  inha- 
bits Carolina,  lives  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  decayed  trees, 
and  is  eafily  tamed. 

Fox,  Sea,  Vulpes  marina,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given 
by  authors  to  a large  fifti,  called  the  fca-fox  by  us.  In 
the  Artedian  fyftem  it  is  the  fqualus,  with  a tail  longer 
than  the  body.  See  Squalus  Vulpes. 

Fox-glove,  in  Botany,  the  common  name  of  a large  well- 
known  plant.  See  Digitalis. 

Fox-tail  Grafs,  the  common  name  of  a valuable  fort  of 
natural  meadow  grafs.  See  Alopecurus  and  Grass. 

FOXBO ROUGH,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  Ame- 
rica, .in  Norfolk  county,  and  ftate  of  Maflachufets;  26 
miles  S.  of  Bofton  : incorporated  in  1778,  and  containing 
779  inhabitants. 

FOXERNA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland; 
24  miles  N.  of  Gothenburg. 

FOXFORD,  a Imall  pc-ft  town  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river  Moy,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Dough  Conn.  It  is  113  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin, 
and  eleven  from  Caftlebar,  on  the  road  to  Sligo! 

FOXTOWN,  a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  North 
Carolina:  30  miles  S.  of  Nevvbern. — Alfo,  a town  of  the 
ftate  of  New  York  ; 24  miles  W.  of  New  York. 

FOY-LA-GRANDE,  Sainte,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftrift  of  Libourne. . The  place  contains  2,830,  and 
the  canton  11,068  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  145  kilio- 
metres,  in  17  communes. 

FOYERS,  or  Fyers,  a fmall  river  of  Invernefsfhire, 
which  takes  its  rife  among  the  mountains  of  Abertarff, 
running  in  a northerly  direction  through  the  valley  of 
Foyers,  and  emptying  itfelf  into  Loch  Nefs,  about  the 
midway  between  its  eaftern  and  weftern  extremity,  is  ’re- 
markable for  a ftupendous  waterfall.  In  as  deep 'and  ro- 
mantic a glen  as  perhaps  can  be  imagined,  the  Foyers  pours 
its  waters  between  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  penfile 
birch  trees,  exhibiting  their  naked,  abrupt,  and  broken 
fronts,  from  which  huge  fragments  have  been  detached. 
The  torrent,  confined  on  the  rocky  fides,  precipitates  itfelf 
with  great  velocity  into  the  profound  beneath,  forming  a 
notable  cataradl.  A little  below,  a bridge  has  been  thrown 
acrofs  the  river,  whence  a fight  of  the  fall  may  be  obtained; 
hut  the  moll  advantageous  pofition  for  viewing  the  objeft 
in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
beneath.  Thefe,  with  the  expanfive  arch  of  the  bridge, 
exhibit  a fine  pitlurefque  fore-ground,  behind  which,  at 
thediftance  of  about  twenty  yards,  appears  the  firft  portion 
of  the  fall;  the  central  and  largeft  break  is  a few  yards  • 
nearer,  and  the  third  is  over  a ledge,  alrnoft  under  the  arch. 
From  accurate  meafurements  taken  of  this,  which  is-  called 
the  Upper  Fall,  thediftance  from  the  crown  of  the  arch  to 
the  furface  of  the  water,  after  the  fall,  is  200  feet,  and  of 
the  fall  itfelf,  100.  Half  a mile  lower  down,  the  river  rufties 
ever  another  ledge,  with  a noife  like  thunder,  into  the  abvfs 
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below,  forming  one  unbroken  fiieet  of  ft  ream'  as  white  as 
fnow,  foaming  and  raging  over  the  loofe  fragments  of  rock, 
which  retard  its  impetuous  courfe.  From  the  violent  agi- 
tation arifes  fo  thick  a fpray,  as  to  completely  envelope  the 
fpeftator.  The  feerery  and  effedt  of  this  are  beautifully 
and  accurately  pourtrayed  by  a real  child  of  nature,  the 
eccentric  Burns. 

“ Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods, 

The  roaring  Fyers  pours  his  maffy  floods  ; 

Till  full  he  daffies  on  the  rocky  mounds, 

Where  through  a ffiapelefs  beach  his  ftream  refounds. 
As  high  in  air  the  burfting  torrents  flow, 

As  deep  recoiling  (urges  foam  below, 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  fneet  defeends. 
And  viewlefs  echo’s  ear,  aftonifhed  lends. 

Dim  feen,  through  rifing  mills  and  carelefs  fhowers$ 
The  hoary  cavern,  wide  furrounding  low’rs. 

Still  through  the  gap  the  ftruggling  river  toils, 

And  foil  below  the  horrid  cauldron  boils.” 

“ This,”  Dr.  Garnet  obferves,  from  whofe  Tour  the 
account  has  been  extracted,  “ is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
higheft  falls  in  the  world  ; and  though  the  immenfe  body 
of  water  which  falls  down  the  celebrated  cafcade  of  Niagara 
in  North  America  gives  a fuperiority  to  that,  yet  it  muft 
yield  to  this  in  point  of  height;  the  former  fall  being  140 
feet,  and  the  latter  212. 

FOYLE,  a river  of  Ireland,  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Derg  and  Fin  near  Lifford.  It  paffes  the 
city  of  Derry,  and  four  miles  below  it  expands  into  Lough 
Foyle.  It  is  navigable  by  large  veffels  to  the  quay  of 
Derry,  and  for  lighters  which  carry  twenty  tons,  to  Lifford. 

Foyle -Lough,  a large  bay,  or  eiluary,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  formed  by  the  expanfion  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Foyle,  and  feveral  fmaller  Itreams  which  run  into  it. 
It  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  about  feven  broad,  and  is  land- 
locked on  all  fides,  the  entrance  being  only  half  a mile  wide. 
There  is  a channel  in  the  middle,  which  is  fourteen  fathoms 
at  low  water,  and  ten  fathoms  at  the  entrance  ; but  on  ac- 
count of  its  extreme  narrovvnefs  it  is  difficult  to  tack  up, 
when  the  wind  blows  down  the  river.  Veffels  turning  in 
with  a fouth-wefterly  or  wefterly  wind  alfo  run  fome  hazard 
of  being  ftranded  on  the  beach  of  Magilligan.  This  cir- 
cumfi.ance  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  trade  of  Derry. 

FOYLING  of  Land,  in  rlgrieulture,  a term  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  by  old  farmers  for  naked  or  furnmer  fallow- 
ing ; but  which  at  prefent  is  feldom  employed. 

Foyling,  among  Sportfmcn,  a term  ufed  for  the  fbot- 
fteps  of  a flag,  on  the  grafs  or  leaves. 

FOYNA,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  . many  to  the 
martin  or  marteS,  an  animal  of  the  weafel  kind,  common 
with  us.  See  Mustela. 

FQZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
qf  Alentejo,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Zatas  and  Tagus; 
24  miles  N.  E.  of  Lifbon. 

FGZZANO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica;  four 
miles  N.  of  Sarfano. 

FRACASTORIUS,  Hieronimus,  in  Biography,  & 
celebrated  phyfician  of  Verona,  where  he  was  born  ir.  1483. 
Fie  feemed  to  be  born  for  ftud_y  ; for  fuch  w.as  the  ardour 
with  which  he  applied,  and  the  rapidity  \yith  which  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  ftudy  of  the  languages,  the  belles  lettres,  and 
the  fciences,  that  he  early  ^ attained  a high  degree  of  excel- 
lence as  a poet,  a philofopher,'  an  aftronomer,  and  a phy- 
fician. Thefe  qualities  procured  him  an  univerfal  efteem. 
The  general  of  the  Venetian  forces  gave  him  his  entire  con- 
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Sdence,  and  Fracaftorius  followed  him  a*  his  phyficlan, 
during  many  campaigns,  and  quitted  him  only  at  the  period 

of  his  death,  in  15 1 5>  when  he  returrn^  t0  J1S  natlVf  pkc,e’ 
It  was  upon  the  reprefentations  of  Fracaftorius  that  the 
fathers,  affembled  at  Trent,  were  induced  to  transfer  the 
council  to  Bologna,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contagious  epi- 
demic which  prevailed  at  the  firft  mentioned  place. 


He 


maintained  a literary  correfpondence  with  molt  of  the  great 
men  of  his  age,  efpecially  with  cardinal  Bembo,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend,  and  to  whom  he  ded.cated  his  elegant 
poem,  entitled  « Syphilis,”  i.  e.  the  venereal  difeafc.  This 
poem  was  highly  admired  by  Bembo,  Sannazanus,  and 
other  men  of  tafte,  and  was  compared  with  the  Georgies  of 
Virgil  for  its  rich  and  melodious  verification,  its  vivid 
imagery,  and  its  noble  fentiments.  Fracaftorius  retired 
towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  to  a country-houfe  near  Verona, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Baldo,  where  he  applied  to  the 
itudy  of  aftrology  and  cofmography,  and  died  of  apoplexy 
on  the  6tli  of  Auguft,  1553,  at  the  age  of  71  years. 

All  the  works  of  Fracaftorius  have  been  printed  under 
the  title  of  “ Opera  omnia  Philofophica  et  Medica,”  at 
Venice,  Lyons,  &c.  His  works  contilt  of,  1.  “ Syphilidis, 
five  de  Morbo  Gallico,  Libri  tres,”  iirft  publilhed  at  Ve- 
rona in  1530,  and  afterwards  frequently  repubhfhed,  and 
alfo  trar, dated  into  the  Italian  and  French  languages,: 

2.  “ Homocentricorum,  five  de  Stellis,  Liber  unus, 

Venice,  1538,  with  the  following,  3.  “ Libellus  de  caufis 
dierum  criticorum:”  4.  “He  Sympathia  et  Antipathia, 
Liber  •”  5.  “ He  Contagionibus,  et  Contagious  Morbis,  et 
eorum’  curatione,  Libri  tres:”  6.  “ Naugerius,  five  de 
Poetica  Dialogus :”  7.  “ Turrius,  five  de  Intelledtiene 
Dialogus  :”  8."  “ Fracaftorius,  five  de  Anima  Dialogus 
n “ De  Vini  Temperatura:”  10.  “ Jofeuhi  Libri  duo:  ’ 
11.  « Carminum  Liber  unus  :”  12.  “ Aicon,  five  de  cura 


■eanum  venaticarum. 

The  town  of  Verona,  which  had  formerly  eredted  ho- 
nourable monuments  to  the  memory  of  Catullus  and  of 
Pliny,  refolved  to  confer  the  fame  diftinguifhing  honour  on 
Fracaftorius  ; and  a ftatue  was  acordingly  eredled  to  this 
■phyfician,  in  1559,  “ Ex  publica  Authontate.” 

FRACHES,  in  the  Glafs  Trade,  are  flat  iron  pans, 
into  which  the  glafs  veffels  already  formed  are  put,  when 
in  the  tower  over  the  working  furnace,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  are  drawn  out  through  the  leers,  that  they 
may  be  taken  gradually  from  the  fire,  and  cool  by  degrees. 

FRACTION,  iu  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  a part  or  di- 
■vifion  of  an  unit,  or  integer ; or,  a number  which  Hands  to 
an  unit  in  the  relation  of  a part  to  its  whole. 

The  word  literally  imports  a broken  number. 

Fra&ions  are  ufually  divided  into  decimal,  fexagefmal, 
and.  vulgar. 

For  decimal  and  fexagefmal  fradlions,  fee  Decimal  and 
Sexagesimal. 

Fractions,  Vulgar,  Galled  alfo  {imply  fractions , are 
always  expreffed  by  two  numbers,  the  one  placed  over  the 
other  with  a line  between  them. 

The  lower,  called  the  denominator  of  the  fra&ion,  denotes 
the  unit,  or  whole,  that  is  divided  into  parts;  and  the  upper, 
galled  the  numerator  of  the  fra&ion,  expreffes  the  parts 
given  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

Thus,  two  third  parts  of  a line,  or  other  thing,  are  writ- 
ten £ : where  the  denominator  3 fhews  that  the  whole 
line  is-  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts;  aad 
live  numerator  2 indicates  or  affigns  two  of  fuch  parts. 

&gaiu,  twenty-nine  fixtieths  is  written  ; where  the 
numerator  29  expreffes  29  parts  of  an  integer  divided  ioto 
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6c  ; and  the  denominator  60  gives  the  denomination:’  to 
thefe  parts,  which  are  called  fixtieths. 

The  real  defign  of  adding  the  denominator,  is  to  {hew 
what  aliquot  part  the  broken  number  has  in  common  with 
unity.  ' / 

In  all  fractions,  as  the  numerator  is  to  the  denominator, 
fo  is  the  fraction  itfelf  to  the  whole  whereof  it  is  a fraction. 
Thus,  fuppofing  \ of  a pound  equal  to  15^.  it  is  evident, 
that  3 : 4 ::  15  : 2C.  Whence  it  follows,  i°.  That  there 
may  be  infinite  fractions  of  the  fame  value,  one  with  an- 
other ; inafmuch  as  there  may  be  infinite  numbers  found, 
which  (hall  have  the  ratio  of  3 : 4. 

Fractions  are  either  proper  or  improper. 

Fraction,  Proper,  is  that  where  the  numerator  is  lefs, 
than  the  denominator ; and,  confequently,  the  fraction  lefs 
than  the  whole,  or  integer,  as 

Fraction,  Improper , is  where  the  numerator  is  either 
equal  to,  or  bigger  than  the  denominator,  and  of  courfe 
the  fraction  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  whole,  or  integer, 
as  \\  or ; or  f$. 

Fra&ions,  again,  are  either  fmple  or  compound. 
Fractions,  Simple,  are  fuch  as  confift  of  only  one  nu- 
merator, and  one  denominator  ; as  \,  or  &c. 

Fractions,  Compound,  called  alfo  fractions  of f radians, 
are  fuch  as  confift  of  feveral  numerators  and  denomi- 
nators ; as  4 of  44  °f  4 |o* 

Of  fractions,  thofe  are  equal  to  each  other  whofe  nu- 
merator* have  the  fame  ratio  to  their  denominators.— 
Thofe  are  greater,  whofe  numerators  have  a greater  ratio  ; 
and  thofe  lefs  which  have  lefs : thus  = 4 = = L 

But  ^ is  greater  than  4 ; and  4 lefs  than  i °.  Hence  if  both 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a fiadfion,  as  4,  be  mul- 
tiplied or  divided  by  the  fame  number  2 ; the  prodndls  in 
the  former  cafe,  T*2,  and  the  quotients  in  the  latter-?,  will 
conftitute  fradtions  equal  to  the  firft  fraction  given. 

The  arithmetic  of  fractions  confifts  in  the  reduction,  ad- 
dition, fubtrablion,  and  multiplication  ef  them. 

Fractions,  Reduction  of.  I.  To  reduce  a given  whole 
number  into  a fraction  of  any  given  denominator. — Multiply 
the  given  integer  by  the  given  denominator,  the  produdl 
will  be  the  numerator.  Thus  we  {hall  find  3 = -14,  and 
5 = and  7 ==  ?f,  &c. 

If  no  denominator  be  given,  the  number  is  reduced  to  a 
fradlion,  by  writing  1 underneath  it,  as  a denominator. 
Thus  \,  4, 

2.  To  reduce  a given  fraction  to  a fradion  equal  to  it,  that 
fall  have  a given  denominator. — Multiply  the  numerator 

by  the  given  denominator,  and  divide  the  produdl  by  the 
former  denominator,  and  the  quotient  fet  over  the  given 
denominator  is  the  fraction  required.  Let  it  be  propofed 
to  reduce  4 t0  371  equal  fradlion  with  the  denominator 
8 ; 8 x 3-F4  — 6,  and  £ = f 

3,  To  reduce  a given  f radian  to  its  lowefl  terms,  i.e.  to 
find  a fradtion  equivalent  to  a given  fradiion  (4f  )>  bat 
expreffed  in  lefs  numbers;  divide  both  the  numerator  20, 
and  denominator  48,  by  fome  one  number,  that  will  di- 
vide them  both  without  any  remainder,  as  here  by  4. 
The  quotients  5 and  12  make  a. new  fradfion  T|.  equal  to 
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And  if  the  divifion  be  performed  with  the  greateft  num- 
ber that  will  divide  them  both,  the  fradlion  is  reduced  to 
its  lowed  terms.  See  Common  Meafure. 

If  it  happens  that  unity  is  the  only  common  meafure  of 
the  numerator  and  denominator;  then  is  the  fradtion  in- 
capable of  being,  reduced  any  lower:  and  numbers  whofe 
greateft  common  meafure  is  unit,  are  faid  to  be  prime  to 
each  other. 

4.  To 
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4.  To  reduce  two  or  more  fractions  to  the  fame  denomina- 
tion ; that  is,  to  find  fractions  equal  to  the  given  ones,  and 
with  the  fame  denominator.  Multiply  each  numerator, 
feparately  taken,  into  all  the  denominators  but  its  own, 
and  the  produCts  fhall  give  the  new  numerators.  Then 
multiply  all  the  denominators  into  one  another,  and  the 
produCt  will  be  the  common  denominator.  Thus,  4 and 
f are  -ff  , and  -j-|,  and  f , f and  f are  refpe&ively  |£, 
and  £,*. 

5.  To  f.nd  the  value  of  a fraction,  in  the  known  parts  of 
its  integer.  — Suppofe,  e.  gr.  it  were  required  to  know  what 
is  of  a pound  ; multiply  the  numerator  9 by  20,  the 
number  of  known  parts  in  a pound,  and  divide  the  produCt 
by  the  denominator  16,  the  quotient  gives  nx.  Then 
multiply  the  remainder  4 by  12,  the  number  of  known  parts 
in  the  next  inferior  denomination  ; and  dividing  the  pro- 
duct by  16,  as  before,  the  quotient  is  3<r/.  So  that  Tf.  of  a 
pound  = 1 ix.  3 d. 

6.  To  reduce  a mixed  number , i.  e.  a number  partly  integral 
and  partly  fractional,  as  4 into  an  improper  fradion  of  the 
fame  value. — Multiply  the  integer  4 by  12,  the  denomina- 
tor of  the  fraction  ; and  to  the  product  48  add  the  nume- 
rator; the  fum  59  fet  over  the  former  denominator,  Jf, 
conftitutes  the  fraction. 

7.  To  reduce  an  improper  fradion  into  its  equivalent  mixed 
number. — Suppofe  the  given  fraCtion  ; divide  the  nu- 
merator by  the  denominator  ; the  quotient  is  the  integral 
part,  and  the  remainder  fet  over  the  denominator  will  be  the 
fractional  part.  Thus  1 4 = 4t-‘- 

8.  To  reduce  a compound  fradion  into  a fimple  one. — Mul- 
tiply all  the  numerators  into  each  other  for  a new  nume- 
rator ; and  all  the  denominators  for  a new  denominator. 
Thus,  \ of  of  i-  reduced  will  be 

9.  To  reduce  a vulgar  fradion  to  a decimal  of  the  fame 
value,  fee  Decimal. 

Fractions,  Addition  of  vulgar. — 1.  If  the  given  fractions 
have  different  denominators,  reduce  them  to  the  fame. 


Then  add  the  numerators  together,  and  under  the  fum 
write  the  common  denominator.  Thus,  c.  gr.  § + £ = 
10  _j_  | * = 44  — 1 -1. 

t ?2.  If  compound  fractions  are  given  to  be  added,  they 
mvft  firft  be  reduced  to  fimple  ones  ; and  if  the  fractions 
be  of  different  denominations,  as  f of  a pound,  and  f of  a 
fh tiling,  they  mu  ft  firft  be  reduced  to  fractions  of  the  fame 
denomination  of  pounds. 

3.  To  add  mixi  numbers. — The  integers  are  firft  to  be 
added,  then  the  fractional  parts : and  if  the  fum  be  a 
proper  fraCtion,  only  annex  it  to  the  fum  of  the  integers. 
If  it  be  an  improper  fraCtion,  reduce  it  to  a mixed  num- 
ber, adding  the  integral  parts  thereof  to  the  fum  of 
the  integers,  and  the  fractional  part  after  it.  Thus, 

5f  + 4l  = — + — 6““  6 IOs' 

Fractions,  Subtradionof—i.  If  they  have  the  fame 
common  denominator,  fubtraCt  the  leffer  numerator  from 
the  greater,  and  fet  the  remainder  over  the  common  de- 
nominator. Thus,  from  take  -j^-,  and  there  leiuains 


4 
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2.  If  they  have  not  a common  denominator,  -they  mull 
be  reduced  to  fractions  of  the  fame  value,  having  a com- 
mon denominator,  and  then,  as  in  the  firft  rule.  Thus, 
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3,  To  fu  'blrad  a whole  number  from  a mixed  number,  or 
one  mixed  number  from  another. — Reduce  the  whole,  or 
mixed  numbers,  to  improper  fractions,  and  then  proceed 
as  in  the  firft  and  fecond  rule. 

Fractions,  Multiplication  of—l.  If  vhe  fractions  pro* 


pofed  be  both  fimple,  multiply  the  numerators  one  by 
another  for  a new  numerator,  and  the  denominators  for  a 
new  denominator.  Thus  into  § produces  4i* 

2.  If  one  of  them  be  a mixed,  or  whole  number,  it  mu  ft  be 
reduced  to  an  improper  fraCtion  ; and  then  proceed  as 
in  the  laft  rule.  Thus,  into  5'j,  gives  and  £ into 

J_C> 4 0 

* i ~ y * 

In  multiplication  of  fractions,  obferve  that  the  produCt 
is  lefs  in  value  than  either  the  multiplicand,  or  multipli- 
cator  ; becaufe  in  all  multiplications,  as  unity  is  to  the  mul- 
tiplicator,  fo  is  the  multiplicand  to  the  produCt:  or,  as  unity  is 
to  either  factor,  fo  is  the  other  faCtor  to  the  produCt.  But 
unity  is  bigger  than  either  faCtor,  if  the  fractions  be  proper; 
and  therefore  either  of  them  muft  be  greater  than  the 
produCt. 

Thus,  iu  whole  numbers,  if  5 be  multiplied  by  8,  it 
will  be  as  1 : 5 ::  8 F40;  or  1 : 8 ::  5 : 40.  Wherefore 
in  fractions,  alfo,  as  1 : \ ::  § : 4-1  ; or  as  i : f ::  f : 44. 
But  1 is  greater  than  either  \ or  f : wherefore  either  of  them 
muft  be  bigger  than  4*. 

Fractions,  Divifton  of. — 1.  If  the  fraCtion®  propofed  be 
both  fimple,  multiply  the  denominator  of  the  divifor  by- 
the  numerator  of  the  dividend  ; the  produCt  is  the  nu- 
merator of  the  quotient : then  multiply  the  numerator  of 
the  divifor  by  the  denominator  of  the  dividend,  the  pro- 
duCt is  the  denominator  of  the  quotient.  Thus  4)if(4y. 
Or,  invert  the  divifor  and  proceed  as  in  multiplication, 
2.  If  either  dividend,  divifor,  or  both,  be  whole,  or 
mixed  numbers,  reduce  them  to  improper  fractions  •; 
and  if  they  be  compound  fractions,  reduce  them  to  fimple 
ones,  and  proceed  as  in  the  firft  rule. 

In  divifion  of  fractions  obferve,  that  the  quotient  is  al- 
ways greater  than  the  dividend;  becaufe  in  all  divifton, 
as  the  divifor  is  to  unity,  fo  is  the  dividend  to  the  quo- 
tient : as  if  3 divide  12,  it  will  be  as  3 : 1 ::  12:4.  Now 
3 is  greater  than  I ; wherefore  12  mull  be  greater  than  4 : 
but  in  fractions,  as  : I ~ 5 where  is  lefs  than  1 y 
wherefore  4 muft  be  lefs  than 

Fractions  in  fpecies,  or  algebraic  quantities. — 1 . To  re- 
duce fradions  in  fpccies  to  their  leaf  terms. — The  numerators 
and  denominators  are  to  be  divided  by  the  greateft  com- 
mon divifor,  as  in  numbers. 

Thus  the  fraCtion — is  reduced  to  a more  fimple  one 

be 


by  dividing  both  aac  and  be  bye:  and  is  re- 

7 

duced  to  a more  fimple  one  — by  dividing  both  203  and 

,,  , , 203  aac.  qaa  , ..  . ,, 

067  by  29  ; and  — - — ■- — is  reduced  to by  dividing 

667  be  23  b 

, . .r-6d>—Qace  z.a'—x.cc 

by  29  c.  Audio- : becomes — : ~ by  divid 


6 a a-\-  3 a c 


— aa  b + abb 


2 a -f  c 

bl  a a -f  lb 

— becomes 


ing  by  3 a.  And , 

1 0 a a — a b „ 

by  dividing  by  a — b.  See  Common  Meafurc. 

2.  To  reduce  fradions  in  fpecies  to  a common  denominator .— 
The  terms  of  each  are  to  be  multiplied  by  the  denominator 
of  the  other. 


a c 

Thus,  having  — and  -yj  multiply  the  terms  of  one 
b d 


by  d,  and  alfo  the  terms  of  the  other  — by  b,  and  tbey 

will  become  and  -~r>  whereof  the  common  denomi- 
b d bd 

1 7 a 


nator 
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nator  is  b d.  And  thus  a and  or  — and  — — , become 

C I c 

ac  .ah 
— and  . 

e c 

But  where  the  denominators  hare  a common  divifoi, 
it  is  fufficient  to  multiply  them  alternately  by  the  quo- 
tients. 

a ' — — are  reduced  to  thefe 

b d 


Fraction,  continued , is  ufed  for  a fraction  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  is  a whole  number  with  a fradtion,  the 
denominator  of  which  is  again  a whole  number  and  a 
fradtion,  and  fo  on,  whether  this  affedtion  be  continued  ad 
infinitum,  or  whether  the-  feries  breaks  off  after  a finite 
number  of  terms.  Thus, 


Thus  the  fradtions 


and 


2 

+ 7+ 


3_ 

4 + 


a 3 d , ai  c 

and 


bed 


I 

d 1 

4 Jr  — 

5 +,  &c.  5 

by  multiplying  alternately  by  the  quoti-  +,  &c.  are  continued fradtions. 
bed  - - . If  we  make  ufe  of  letters  inftead  of  numbers,  we  ffiall 


ents  c and  d , arifing  by  tne  divilion  oi  the  dunominatoi  s by  jiave  general  exprefiions  of  thefe  fractions,  thus, 
the  common  divifor  b.  The  other  operations,  with  retpedt  ^ tt 

to  numbers,  are  eafily  applied  to  algebraic  quantities. 

Addition  and  fubtraSlion  of  fractions  in  fpecies.—  The 
procefs  is,  in  all  refpedts,  the  fame  in  fpecies  as  in  numbers. 

£.  gr. 

a , c 

Suppofe  it  be  required  to  add  the  fractions  y and  —m 


a + — I 

b H i 

‘ + * + 

and  * / 4, 


See. 


a + 


Thefe,  when  reduced  to  the  fame  denomination,  will  be  -y 

be  r , i • r . ad+  be 
and  -7—  ; confequently  their  ium  is.- 


— p 

b + — , r 5 

‘ + rf'+i- 

e + 


Id' 


bd 


So,  if  the  fra&ion  ~ were  to  be  fubtra&ed  from  — ; 

....  a d i b c c 

having  reduced  them  they  will  oe  ^ and  fpi  before. 

. b c—  a d 

Their  difference  therefore  is  77 . 

Multiplication  and  divifon  of  fractions  in  fpecies.  Here, 
too,  the  procefs  is  perfectly  the  fame  as  in  vulgar  arithmetic. 


/ +,  See. 

The  redudtion  of  thefe  continued  fradtions  to  thofe  of  a 
common  form  is  not  difficult  by  the  ufual  rules  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra.  Thus  to  give  an  example  which  may 
at  the  fame  time  fhew  the  ufe  of  thefe  continued  fradtions  ; 
fuppofe  the  continued  fradtions, 

3+7+±-  i 

^ + 7+-l-  x 

292  4 , 1 

J — ^ 

1 +,  See:  which 


Thus,  e.  gr.  fuppofe  the  fadtors,  or  fradtions,  to  be  mul-  exprefs  the  circumference  of  a circle,  when  the  diameter  is 

Cl  c * ^ ^ 

tiplied,  — and  y : the  produdt  will  be  -77.  c 


Or  fuppofe  the  fradtions  required  to  be  divided,  — and 
a . ...  , ac  b a b c c 

j 5 the  <iU0tient  wdl  be  77  x 7 = 777* = 7 

that  is, 


; ; if  we  flop  at  7 , we  ffiall  have  3 + — : 

22  I 

. If  we  flop  at  , we  fhall  have 

7 I5 


21  + 1 


Hence  as  a — — ; the  produdt  of  a into  — 

©fan  integral  quantity  into  a fradtion, — x — =*y* 


3+^  + 7_=3+7^=3  + ^ = 

ij  

*5 


£5  = 3*8  + ££  _ 333 
106  106 


But  if  we  ftop  at  f,  which  is  convenient  on  account  of 
the  fmall  fradtion  added  to  the  laft  denominator  1, 
i 355 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  numerator  of  the  fradtion  is  we  fhall  then  find,  3 + — i_  j = : 

to  be  multiplied  by  the  integer.  4-  . - 


X5+7 


”3 


The  firfl 


Hence,  alfo,  the  quotient  of  — by  a,  tliat  is,  of  the  0f  tbe  redudtions  give  the  proportion  of  Archimedes,  and 

j c the  laft  that  of  Adrian  Metius. 

broken  quantity  divided  by  the  whole  one,  - X — 77.  But  as  beginning  at  the  laft  denominator  of  the  conti- 

-r,  r . ..  r r n-  .u  • .1  nued  fradtion  makes  the  computation  fomewhat  tedious, 

Befide  the  common  notion  of  a fradtion,  there  is  another  „ . , , , f • , c , , n . I 

fnorter  methods  have  been  contrived  tor  the  redudtion  or 

thefe  fradtions,  and  for  a continued  approximation  to  their 
true  value.  A.nd  Mr.  Cotes’s  method  for  the  redudtion  of 
ratios  or  fmaller  terms  may  be  here  applied.  (See  K'atio.) 
For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  numerators  to  the 
continued  fradtion  are  each  units,  the  denominators  will 
be  the  quotients  arifing  from  the  continued  divifions  in  Mr. 
Gotes’s  method  : or  in  the  common,  for  reducing  fradtions. 


xieceffary  to  be  underftood.  Thus, 

Suppofe  ^ of  20 s.  or  a pound  fterling  were  the  fradtion  : 
this  fradtion,  inftead  of  three  quarters  of  one  pound,  may 
be  confidered  as  a fourth  part  of  three  pounds  ; that  is,  by 
taking  as  many  of  the  integers  as  the  numerator  exprefles 
(viz.  3),  and  dividing  them  by  4,  the  denominator,  for  then 
the  quotient  of  the  fame  value  will  arife  ; for  4)  60s.  (15  s. 

This  ftiews  the  reafon  of  that  manner  of  expreffion  ufed  a lower  denomination,  which  is  in  effect  the  fame  as 


by  geometers  and  algebraifts;  who  read 
▼ided  by  b. 


a 

T 


thus  a di*  -^uc^,s  method  fo,  finding  the  greateft  common  meafure 
* of  two  magnitudes,  lib.  x.  prop.  3.  But  a detail  of  thefe 

things  would' lead  us  too  far,  we  therefore  refer  the  reader 

for 
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for  a farther  account  of  thefe  continued  fradfions  to  Dr. 
Wallis's  Arithmet.  Inlinit.  prop.  191.  Oper.  vol.  i,  p.469,  feq. 
Huygens,  Defcript.  Automat.  Planetar,  in  Oper.  poftlmm. 
p.  173,  feq.  edit.  Amftelod.  172S,  and  particularly  to  Mr. 
Euler’s  Analyf.  Infinit.  vol.  i.  cap.  xviii.  p.  295,  feq.  who 
has  Ihewn  the  ufe  and  application  of  this  dodfine  in  many 
inftances. 

Lord  Brouncker  feems  to  have  been  the  Arft  who  conft- 
dered  continued  fradfions,  or  at  leaft  who  fir  it  applied  them 
to  the  quadrature  of  curves.  The  hint  feems  ufeful,  but 
has  been  pretty  much  neglected,  excepting  in  approxima- 
tions to  fractions  or  ratios  expreffed  in  great  numbers.  See 
the  article  Rati©.  His  feries  for  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  is 


2S 


■49 


Sr 


fradfion  — , 

thence  to 
a a — a x 


N = 


a X 


a X 


— 2 a.  The  idea  of  fuch  fradfions  originated,  as  Mon- 
tucla  has  informed  us  (Hill.  Math.  vol.  ii.)  in  a fevere  con- 
teft  among  fome  French  mathematicians,  in  which  Varig- 
non  and  ftollewere  the  principal  combatants,  in  reference  to 
the  differential  calculus,  then  introduced,  which  Rolle 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed.  Among  other  arguments  againft  it, 
he  propofed  an  example  of  drawing  a tangent  to  certain 
curves  at  the  point  where  the  two  parts  crofs  each  other  ; 
and,  as  by  that  method,  the  fradtional  expreffion  for  the 
fubtangent,  had  both  its  numerator  and  denominator  equal 
to  o,  at  the  point  propofed,  he  confidered  the  expreffion  as 
abfurd,  and  hence  objected  to  the  method  of  folution. 
The  myftery  was  foon  explained,  and  Arft  of  all  by  Mr. 
John  Bernouilli.  Fradfions  of  this  kind  have  been  often 
contemplated  by  later  mathematicians ; particularly  by 
Maclaurin  (Fluxions,  vol.  ii.  art. 864.)  Saunderfon  (Algebra, 
vol.ii.  art.  469.)  Emerfon  (Algebra,  p.  2i2.apud  Works, 
vol.  iv.)  and  De  tVloivre  (Mifcell.  Anal,  p.165.)  Thefe 
fradfions  were  the  occafion  of  a fnarp  controverfy  between 
Powell  and  Waring  in  their  competition  for  the  profefforfhip 

f)  r p^ 

at  Cambridge.  Waring  maintained  that  the  fradfion  — — — 

1 p 

became  4,  when  p was  = 1.  Powell  objedfed  to  this  con- 
clufion  as  abfurd,  alleging  that  when^>  ==  x,  the  fraction 

5 


1 — 1 

P -f 

1 - p 


■ — , and  loft  the  profefforfliip.  Waring 
is  = p + p"'  + p'  + p‘"  by  common 


the 


2,  &c. 

in  his  and  Dr.  Wallis’s  notation,  which  amounts  to 

fame  thing  as  1 + — o 

2 + - 25 

2 + — 

2 +,  &c. 

in  the  notation  of  Huygens  and  Euler. 

The  fymbol  □ denotes  as  before  the  ratio  of  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  to  the  area  of  the  circle. 

Fractions,  Vanijliing , are  thofe  in  which  the  numerator 
and  denominator  vaniffi,  or  become  equal  to  o,  at  the  fame 
time.  Thus,  when  any  quantity  N is  expreffed  by  a 

if  P and  Q vaniffi  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  not 


P ~f 

1 - p 

replied  that 

divifion  = 1 + j -f  1 + 1 = 4,  when  p is  = r. 

Mathematicians  have  propofed  two  methods  of  finding 
the  value  of  thefe  fradfions.  The  one  is  by  conftdering  the 
terms  of  the  fradfion  as  two  variable  quantities,  continually 
decreafing'  till  they  both  vaniffi  together;  or  finding  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  ratio  denoted  by  the  fradfion.  Thus 
confidered,  it  appears  that,  as  the  terms  of  the  fradfion  nr® 
fuppofed  to  decreafe  till  they  vaniffi,  or  become  only  equal 
to  their  fluxions  or  increments,  the  value  of  the  fradfion,  in 
that  lfate,  will  be  equal  to  the  fluxion  or  increment  of  the 
numerator  divided  by  that  of  the  denominator,  e.g.  take 
x — X** 

when  x = 1 ; the  fluxion  of  the  numerator  is 

I — x 

x — 5.V4  .v,  and  of  the  denominator  — x ; corfequently 
x — 5 uc4  x 1 — 5 sc4  5 x4  — 1 

• = — “ 7 =5  — 1 = 4 i or 


the  value  of  the  fradfion 


when  x — 1.  Or  thus, 


1 — x 

J — 

will  be  = ; then  the  flux- 

1 — x 


becaufe  x = 1,  L 

I — X 

ion  of  the  numerator,  — 4 x1  x,  divided  by  the  fluxion  of 
the  denominator,  — 4,  gives  4 x 3 or  4,  as  before. 

The  other  method  is  by  reducing  the  given  expreffion  to 
another,  in  a more  Ample  form,  and  then  fubliituting  the 

values  of  the  letters. 


In  the  former  example,  --or 

1 — x 


conclude,  that  N is  = o.  Suppofe  N = 

, when  x = a,  the  numerator  and  denominator 

a ~ V a x 

of  N vanifh  together ; but  if  we  reduce  the  value  of  N to 
a more  Ample  form,  by  dividing  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator by  their  common  divifor  V a — V x,  we  (hall  And 

a/  a + a/  x 2 a/  a 

= (when  x = a) 


I ^4 

- — — , when  x — if  divide  the  numerator  by  the  deno- 
minator, and  it  becomes  1 + x -f  n5  4-  x3>  which,  x 
being  = 1,  becomes  4 for  the  value  of  the  fradfion,  as 

before.  Again,  to  And  the  value  of  0. H wheu 

a ~ a/  ax 

x is  — a,  in  which  cafe  both  the  numera'or  and  denomi- 
nator become  = o;  divide  the  numerator  by  the  denomi- 
nator, and  the  quotient  A a x + x + x / — , when, 

a 

x being  = a,  becomes  a + a 4-  a = 3 a,  for  the  value  of 
the  fradfion  in  that  ftate  of  it.  Hutton’s  Math.  Didf. 
For  a farther  view  of  this  fubjedt,  and  particularly  of  Mr. 
Woodhoufe’s  objedlions  againft  vanifhing  fradfions ; fee 
Analytical  Function. 

Fraction,  Repetend  of  a decimal.  See  Repetend. 
Fraction,  Logarithm  of  a.  See  Logarithm. 
Fractions,  fumming  of  infnite.  See  Calculus,-  and 
Fluxions. 

Fraction,  in  Mvfic,  is  one  of  the  terms  implying  a 
part  or  remainder,  which  Mr.  Overend  and  other  writers 
on  the  theory  or  magnitudes  of  mufical  intervals  have 
adopted  as  the  genera!  name  of  three  different  interval ; 
indeed  nearly  all  the  names  of  fmall  muftcal  intervals  have 
almoft  the  fame  meaning  in  fome  language,  becaufe  they 
all  had  their  origin,  or  owed  their  difcovery  from  taking 
the  concords,  the  only  intervals  marked  ftrongly  by  nature, 
from  each  other,  and  thefe  differences  or  reftdual  intervals 
again  from  each  other  refpedfively,  and  thus  ultimately, 
what  may  be  called  the  elementary  intervals  have  been  ob- 
tained, as  the  fame  are  exhibited  in  a table,  plate  V. 
in  vol.  xxviij,  of  the  Philofophical  Magazine.  See 
Interval. 
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Leffer  FraBian  sf  Mr.  Overeod  13  an  interval,  which 
refults  cither  by  taking  a minor  comma  from  a prifma,  or  a 
femi-comma  maxime  from  a greater  refidual ; it  is  the  fmallelt 
interval  but  one  which  is  yet  known,  is  marked  f,  and 
forms  the  fccond  or  intermediate  term  in  Mr.  Farey’s  new 
notation,  wherein  it  has  the  curious  and  important  pro- 
perty of  pointing  out,  beginning  with  the  femitones,  and 
afeending  to  what  iinger-key  of  the  common  or  Douzeur 
fcale  any  interval  belongs  ; thus  358  £ + 7 f + 3 1 m,  the 
exprcff.on  for  the  fifth  in  this  notation,  {hews,  that  it  con- 
tains feyen  half-notes  or  finger  key  intervals,  and  fo  of  any 
other  interval 

■I.,  ratio  il452i8i^^9?W6_3  whidl  its  com. 

45°>395>952>737>°49>6yo 

3*7 

panent  primes  is  — — - ; in  the  new  notation  it  is  marked  f ; 

its  common  logarithm  is  .9999266,501  o,  whereof  the  reci- 
procal is  733,4990;  its  binary  or  Euler's  logarithm  is 
.000259:  it  having  that  decimal  relation  to  the  octave  1. 
-It  is  equal  to  .013601  major  commas,  of  which  it  is  the 

- -part;  it  is  equal  19.03  541  minutes,  of  which 

73-55 1 98  ^ H 


it  is  the — part;  alfo  to  .149^61  fchifmas,  of  which 

•05254 

it  is  the  part. 

. 6-5297 

This  interval  refults  from  the  fubtra&ion  of  numerous 
.intervals,  as  two  fchifmas  from  a minor  refidual,  three 
fchifmas  from  a medius  refidual,  four  fchifmas  from  a femi- 
comma  major,  five  fchifmas  from  a femi-comma  maxime, 
two  medius  refiduals  from  three  minor  refiduals,  five  radiu9 
j-efiduals  from  three  greater  refiduals,  two  greater  refiduals 
from  five  minor  refiduals,  a femi-comma  major  from  two 
minor  refiduals,  three  femi-commas  major  from  four  medius 
refiduals,  three  diafehifmas  from  a minor  femitone  ; this 
interval  alfo  refults  when  14  fifths  and  two  minor  thirds  are 
taken  from  21  minor  fourths,  but  thefe  tuneable  intervals  do 
not  furnifh  a practicable  mode  of  tuning  this,  perhaps,  tin- 
appreciable  interval,  becaufe  pipes  to  the  compafs  of  near 
nine  oCtaves  would  be  wanted  for  putting  the  fame  in 
practice. 

Medius  fraBion  of  Dr.  Callcott,  is  an  interval  which 
refults  as  the  difference  between  a major  and  a greater 
refidual  ; it  is  marked  d in  Dr.  C’s  MSS.  its  ratio  is 

50,000,000,0  0,000,000  . . 2 16  C ‘7 

- , which  in  primes  is ; its 

50.031,545,098,999,707  3,] 

value  in  the  new  notation  is  £ — 3 f 4-  m,  its  common 
logarithm  is  .9997260,89 15,  and  reciprocal  2739,1085  ; its 
binary  or  Euler’s  log.  is  .000893,  an^  it  is  .05077  major 
romrnas  ; it  is  .5  . ,888  times  the  fchifma ; it  refults  as  the 
difference  between  a greater  fraCtion  and  two  leffcr  fractions, 
and  between  a minor  comma  and  three  medius  refiduals, 
alfo  between  the  fum  of  a fchifma  and  minute  and  three 
leffer  fractions,  alfo  between  the  fum  of  three  fchifmas 
and  an  apotome,  and  four  hyperoches  : if  17  minor  thirds 
be  added  to  three  fifths  and  fifteen  minor  fourths  deducted, 
therefore  this  interval  refults,  but  it  can  fcarcely  admit  of 
accurate  tuning  by  this  method,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  intervals  to  be  tuned. 

Greater  fraBion  of  Mr.  Overend.  is  an  interval  that  does 
not  refult  From  the  fiinple  fubtraCtion  of  any  two  of  M, 
Overeud’s  intervals,  but  is  frhe  fum  of  a mediu3  fraCtion 
and  two  leffer  fractions,  it  is  marked  F,  its  ratio  is 
4,946,832.462,1.81,367,5 13,427,734,375  ^ 3»  5;* 

2,95  , 760, 157, 141,521, 099, 596, 456, 496  “ 253 


— f -\-  m ; its  common  logarithm  is  -9995793,893 5,  and 
reciprocal  4206, 1065,  its  binary  log.  = .001411;  it  is 
= .07797  major  commas,  and  .858202  fchifmas  ; it  is  the 
difference  between  a major  refidual  and  five  fchifmas,  and 
between  an  oCtave  and  13  medius  femitones;  it  is  the 
difference  between  a figina  and  minute,  and  a leffer  frac- 
tion, between  a major  comma,  a minute,  and  a prifma, 
between  a major  refidual  and  prifma  and  a hyperoche. 
When  25  major  thirds  and  12  minor  thirds  are  taken  from 
27  fourths,  or  when  12  fifths  and  13  major  thirds  are 
taken  from  27  fourths,  this  interval  refults,  but  it  can 
fcarcely  admit  of  correCt  tuning  by  thefe  methods. 

FRACTURE,  in  Surgery,  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
folution  of  continuity  in  a bone,  commonly  occafioned  by 
external  violence  ; but  fometimes  by  the  powerful  action 
of  the  mufcles,  as  is  almoil  always  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
the  knee-pan.  The  diviiion  of  a part  of  a bone  with  a cut- 
ting mftrument,  fuch  as  a fabre,  is  not  ufually  conlidered  as 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  injuries  called  fractures,  although 
it  will  certainly  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  words  em- 
ployed in  our  definition.  However,  as  every  perfon  of 
common  fenfe  knows  that  there  is  a difference  between 
breaking  things  and  cutting  them,  we  {hall  not  offer  any 
apology  for  the  circumftance  of  our  definition  being  more 
compreheniive  than  it  ftriCtly  ought  to  be.  The  imper- 
fection is  obvious ; but,  wc  believe,  not  very  eafy  of  re- 
moval : all  the  molt  diftinguifhed  furgical  authors  have  been 
obliged  to  be  content  with  defining  a fracture  in  terms,  more 
or  lefs,  like  thofe  which  we  have  ventured  to  ufe. 

Genera/  Remarks  on  Fra  Bures. 

FraCtures  are  divided  into  Jimple,  compound,  and  com- 
minuted. 

A Jim  pie  fraBure  is  one,  in  which  the  bone  or  bones  are 
only  broken  in  one  place,  while  the  foft  parts  remain  free 
from  any  external  wound,  communicating  internally  with 
the  fraCture. 

A compound  fraBure  is  fo  called,  when  the  injury  of  the 
bone  or  bones  is  conjoined  with  a wound  of  the  integu- 
ments ; which  wound  leads  down  to  the  fraCture,  and  is  in 
general  occafioned  by  a protrufion  of  the  broken  part  of  the 
bone  or  bones  through  the  fkin. 

A comminuted  fraBure  is  fo  named,  when  the  injured  bone 
is  broken  into  feveral  pieces. 

The  fraCtured  bone  may  be  broad,  like  the  fcapula  and 
bones  of  the  pelvis  ; or,  it  may  be  fhort  and  thick,  like  the 
bones  of  the  tarfus  and  carpus  ; or,  laftly,  it  may  belong  to 
that  long  fet  of  bones,  which  are  ufually  termed  bv  ana- 
tomifts  cylindrical. 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  are  not  equally  expofed  to 
fraCtures.  Some  are  raoie  or  lefs  protected  from  the  effeCts 
of  external  violence  by  their  fituation  ; others,  by  their 
fhape  and  ilrength.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  are  parti- 
cularly often  broken,  in  confequence  of  their  bein^-  Fo 
placed  in  the  body  as  to  be  very  liable  to  receive  the  force 
of  blows,  falls,  See.  ; while  other  bones  are  frequently 
fraCtured,  on  account  of  their  having  a certain  figure  and 
ftruCture,  which  render  them  weak,  and  incapable  of  mak- 
ing any  confiderable  refi dance. 

The  broad,  flat  bones  are,  for  the  molt  part,  fo  fituated, 
and  fo  circumftanced,  with  refpeft  to  their  ufes,  that  they 
are  not  often  fraCtured.  The  bones  of  the  cranium,  and 
fame  parts  of  the  fcapula,  however,  are  an  exception  to 
this  obfervation. 

The  (hort,  thick  bones  are  {till  lefs  frequently  broken. 
Indeed,  their  fhape  gives  them  fuch  Ilrength,  and  they  are 
generally  fo  furrounded  with  elaftic  cartilaginous  matter, 

that 
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that  they  can  Fardly  be  fradtured,  without  the  operation  of 
fome  confiderable  violence  particularly  directed  againll 
them.  Hence,  when  they  are  broken,  it  is  almoit  always 
in  confequence  of  their  being  crulhed  by  fome  heavy  weight, 
or  waggon-wheel ; or  by  their  being  ltruck  by  a cannon 
ball,  or  bullet.  We  have  one  exception  to  make  to  this 
re-mark  : the  patella,  which  ranks  as  a fhort  thick  bone,  is 
very  often  broken  ; and  this  by  a caufe  widely  different 
from  that  which  ufually  produces  the  fradlures  of  other 
bones  of  a fimilar  form.  The  patella  is  occafionally  fplit 
into  two  pieces  by  the  powerful  adtion  of  the  mufcles  con- 
cerned in  the  extenfion  of  the  leg.  Many  perfons  rate  the 
flrength  of  the  mufcles  exceedingly  high  ; but  few,  unac- 
quainted with  the  fadts  which  prefent  themfelves  in  lurgery, 
would  have  any  conception  that  the  mufcles  could  rend 
the  firm  texture  of  the  bones  with  which  they  are  con- 
nedted. 

The  long  cylindrical  bones,  as  Boyer  remarks,  whether 
they  ferve  as  pillars,  as  levers,  or  as  arch-ending  points  of 
refinance  and  fupport,  are  more  frequently  fradtured  than 
any  other  defeription  of  bones.  They  may  be  broken  at 
any  part ; but  the  breach  of  continuity,  in  the  majority  of 
inftances,  happens  at  the  point  of  bifedfion  : the  fradture 
being  produced,  like  that  of  a flick  bent  beyond  its  natural 
exlenfibility,  by  a force  applied  at  each  extremity.  How. 
ever,  the  cylindrical  bones  are  alfo  fubjedl  to  be  fradlurcd 
near  their  ends,  fometimes  even  at  their  extreme  points,  as 
will  be  feen  when  we  treat  of  fradlures  of  the  neck,  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  humerus. 

This  diverfity  in  the  fituation  of  fradlures  of  the  long 
bones  makes  a material  difference  with  refpedl  to  the  trouble 
which  is  likely  to  attend  the  treatment.  A fradlure  near 
the  middle  of  the  bone  is  the  leall  dangerous  ; for  although 
the  bone  is  there  more  flender,  and  the  ends  of  the  fradlure 
more  apt  to  be  feparated,  on  account  of  the  furfaces  op- 
pofed  to  each  other  being  lefs  extenfive,  yet  the  caufe  of 
the  accident,  in  this  kind  of  cafe,  has  feldom  been  applied 
diredlly  to  the  broken  part,  and,  of  courfe,  the  adjacent 
foft  parts  are  generally  free  from  injury.  Befides,  it  is  a 
well-known  fadl,  that  much  more  violence  is  required  to 
break  the  bone  near  one  of  its  ends  than  in  the  middle ; and, 
confeqtiently,  the  firfl  cafe  mull  commonly  be  attended 
with  more  ferious  mifehief.  It  is  alio  obferved  by  Boyer, 
that  the  treatment  of  fuch  fradlures,  as  happen  about  the 
middle  parts  of  the  long  cylindrical  bones,  can  be  more 
effedlually  condudled,  becaufe  the  apparatus,,  ufually  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  ends  of  the  fradlure  in  contadl,  extends 
a confiderable  way  both  below  and  above  the  fituation  of 
the  injury.  In  addition  to  thefe  reafor.s,  why  fradlures- 
near  the  heads  of  the  long  bones  are  moll  troublefome  to 
manage,  and  moll  dangerous  in  their  confequences,  we 
have  to  mention  that,  in  thefe  examples,  the  neighbouring 
joint  is  alfo  apt  to  inflame,  become  lliff,  and  fometimes  af- 
fedled  with  an  incurable  anchylofis. 

Another  circumftance,  making  a material  difference  in 
fradlures,  is  the  particular  diredlion  which  they  take,  with 
regard  to  the  axis  of  the  bone,  in  various  cafes.  In  fome 
inftances,  the  breach  of  continuity  runs  tranfverfely  ; in 
others,  obliquely.  Certain  authors,  as  Duverney  and 
Heiller,  have  enumerated  and  admitted,  befides  tranf'verfe 
and  ellique  fradlures,  alio  longitudinal  ones.  But  M.  Louis 
and  Boyer,  with  every  appearance  of  reafon,  rejedl  as  im- 
polfible  the  longitudinal  fradlure  ; unlefs  by  that  exprefiion 
are  fignified  the  longitudinal  fplinters  of  comminuted  frac- 
tures ; which  fplinters  are  very  apt  to  attend  thefe  injuries, 
when  they  are  occafioned  by  gun-lhot  violence. 

A knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  difplacement  (if  vve  may 
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life  this  term)  to  which  the  ends  of  a fradlure  are  liable, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch  difplacement  is  produced, 
is  highly  important  in  pradlice  ; for  the  grand  object  in  the 
treatment  confills  in  preventing  the  extremities  of  the  frac- 
ture from  becoming  feparated,  and  in  rectifying  their  pofi- 
tion,  whenever  they  happen  to  be  difplaced 

From  the  vague,  inaccurate  way  in  which  the  general 
fymptoms  of  fradlures  are  reprefented  by  mod  furgiea! 
writers,  v,  e Ihould  fuppofe  that  the  ends  of  all  fradlures  are 
neceffarily  difplaced,  and  that  thefe  accidents  are  invariably 
attended  with  deformity.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  this  idea.  It  is  true,  that  the 
great  /kill,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  confills  in  keeping 
the  ends  of  the  broken  part  of  the  bone  in  a Hate  of  con- 
tadl ; but  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  circumftance,  that 
becaufe  a bone  is  broken,  and  may  be  difplaced,  that  it  mujl 
always  be  fo.  Were  we  to  pronounce  that  there  is  no 
fradlure,  becaufe  there  appears  no  defoimity,  our  decifion, 
a riling  from  this  criterion,  would  often  difplay  ignorance, 
and  be  produdlive  of  highly  mifehievous  confequences  to 
the  patient.  The  leg,  that  part  of  the  body  fo  peculiarly 
expofed  co  a variety  of  accidents,  is  frequently  broken, 
while  the  form  of  the  limb  remains  unchanged.  The  cafe 
which  often  prefects  us  with  a ftriking  illuilraticn  of  this 
fadl,  is  when  the  tibia  only  is  fradtured  near  its  upper  head, 
where  its  diameter  is  confiderable,  and  confequently  the 
furface*  oppofed  to  each  other  fo  extenfive,  that  they  are 
hardly  capable  of  being  feparated.  In  this  iiiftance,  the 
fibu’a  alfo  operates  as  a fplint,  and  keeps  the  extremities  of 
the  fradlure  in  their  proper  fituation. 

Defirous,  as  we  have  been,  of  corredling  t'nc  miftaken 
notion,  that  deformity  is  a fymptom  always  attendant  on 
fradlures,  we  fliould  be  forry  to  convey  to  any  one  a falfe 
idea,  that  a deviation  of  the  broken  part  of  a bone  irom  its 
right  and  natural  pofition,  and  a confequent  alteration  in 
the  original  lhape  and  appearance  of  the  limb,  or  part,  are 
not  very  frequently  among  the  moll  certain  figns  by  which 
the  nature  of  the  accident  may  be  known.  Fradlures  of 
the  arm  and  thigh  are,  almoft  without  exception,  attended 
with  deformity,  in  confequence  'of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
part  of  the  bone  not  continuing  properly  applied  to  each 
othef.  It  is  the  fame  with  fradlures  of  the  clavicle,  as  well 
as  with  all  thofe  in  which  both  bones  of  the  leg  and  both 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  concerned. 

The  derangement  to-  which  fradlures  are  fubjedl  may 
happen  in  the’  diredlion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone  ; be 
parallel  to,  or  form  an  angle  with,  the  axis ; or  merely  af- 
fedt  the  circumference. 

Boyer  obferves,  that  when  a bone  is  fradtured  tranf-' 
verfely,  the  contiguous  furfaces  may  remain  in  partial,  coni 
tadl,  or  be  totally  feparated.  In  a fradlure  of  the  tibia* 
for  inflance,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  bone  may  be  pufhed 
inward,  and  totally  feparated  from  the  fuperior;  or  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  former  may  be  placed  in  contadl  with  the 
internal  of  the  latter.  This  incomplete  derangement  in  the 
diredlion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone  does  not  pr-oduce  any 
Ihortening  of  the  limb;  but  when  the  tranfverfe  derange- 
ment is  complete,  then  follows  that  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  bone.  The  derangement  in  the  diredtion-of  the  diame- 
ter happens  when  the  fradtured  bone  is  of  a confiderable 
fize,  as  the  tibia,  for  inftance,  when  the  fradlure  is  tranf- 
verfe,  and  when  the  proper  means  of  keeping  the  parts  in 
their  natural  fituation  have  been  negledted.  But,  if  the 
fradlure  be  oblique,  the  furfaces  not-extenfive,  and  the  ac- 
cident negledted,  the  derangement-  in  the  diredlion  of  the 
axis  takes  place,  and  the  limb-  is  fhortened.  Boyer,  alfo, 
notices  that  the  derangement  which  attends  fuch  fradlures 
x-  a& 
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as  thofe  of  tka  patella,  olecranon,  &e.  might  be  claffed 
with  the  preceding  hind;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
fractured  ends,  inflead  of  riding  over  each  other,  recede  one 
from  the  other,  and  are  always  found  feparated  by  a greater 
or  lefs  diffance. 

Boyer  remarks,  that  the  third  fpecies  of  derangement, 
or  that  in  which  the  two  portions  of  a broken  bone  form 
an  angle  one  with  the  other,  takes  place  principally  in  cafes 
of  comminuted  fradlures.  However,  a iimpie  fradlure  of 
the  leg  might  be  difplaced  in  this  manner,  as  may  eafily  be 
conceived,  by  fuppofing  the  foot  placed  on  an  inclined 
.'plane,  in  which  cafe,  the  angle  formed  would  be  falient  an- 
-teriorly,  if  the  heel  were  lower  than  the  fore  part  of  the 
foot ; pofteriorly,  if  the  contrary. 

The  fourth  fpecies  of  derangement  noticed  by  Boyer,  or 
that  affedting  the  circumference,  is  produced  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  fradlured  bone  on  the  fu- 
perior,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  part  which  was  anterior 
becomes  internal,  or  external.  We  have  an  inftance  of  this 
fpecies  of  derangement  in  the  fradlure  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone,  when  the  foot,  being  ill  fnpported  by  the  ap- 
paratus, and  obeying  its  weight,  aided  by  that  of  the  leg, 
and  by  the  contradlion  of  the  mufcles,  turns  outward,  and 
carries  the  lower  portion  of  the  broken  bone  in  the  fame  di- 
rection. In  this  cafe  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the 
bone  correfponds  no  longer  to  that  of  the  neck. 

It  is  explained  by  the  above-mentioned  writer,  that 
as  the  bones  are  only  pafffve  inftruments  of  locomotion, 
they  poffefs  not,  in  their  own  organization,  any  caufe  of  the 
change  of  fituation  which  takes  place  with  refpedl  to  the 
ends  of  fradlures.  The  caufes  are  all  afcribable  to  exter- 
nal impulfes,  the  weight  of  the  limb,  and  the  contradlion 
of  mufcles.  The  caufe  of  the  fradlure  may  be  the  caufe 
of  the  derangement  of  the  fradtured  portions.  Thus,  when 
the  thigh  is  broken  by  a fall  from  fome  height,  the  weight 
of  the  body  on  the  leg,  which  refts  on  the  ground,  may, 
befides  bending  the  thigh  bone  forward,  and  breaking  it, 
alfo  difplace  the  ends  of  the  fradture. 

The  celebrated  furgeon  Ambvofe  Pare  had  his  leg 
broken,  and  the  ends  of  the  fradture  difplaced  by  the  fame 
caufe.  The  lower  portion  of  the  broken  bone  was  quite 
feparated  from  the  upper,  while  the  latter,  driven  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  was  forced  through  the  integuments, 
flocking,  See.  into  the  very  ground. 

, The  angular  and  the  rotatory  derangement  of  the  fradlures 
■may  be  occafioned  by  the  aukward  manner  in  which  the 
afliffants  hold  the  broken  limb,  as  well  as  by  the  weight  of 
thelimb  itfelf.  The  adlion  of  the  mufcles,  however,  is  the 
mod  powerful  circumftance  by  which  the  generality  of 
fradlures  are  difplaced. 

It  was  that  great  furgeon,  Mr.  Pott,  who  firft  fixed  the 
earned:  attention  of  the  furgical  profeffion  on  the  confider- 
able  lira  re  which  the  mufcles  had  in  drawing  the  ends  of 
fradlures  out  of  their  proper  pofition,  and  in  difplacing  them 
again  after-they  had  been  fet. 

The  ears  of  every  reader  muff  be  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  phrafe  of  Jetting  a broken  bone ; and  there  is 
icarcely  a perfon  who  does  not  immediately  think,  that 
when  a limb  is  fradlured,  fome  force  mull  be  diredlly  ufed, 
in  order  to  bring  the  extremities  of  the  fradture  into  a ftate 
of  even  contadt  with  refpedt  to  each  other.  Many,  who 
call  themfelves  furgeons,  never  take  the  trouble  to  confider 
whether  the  ends  of  a fradture  are  difplaced  or  not.  No 
fooner  do  they  feel  a crepitus,  and  alcertain  that  a bone 
is  broken,  than  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fradture  mull  of  courfe  be  out  of  their  pro- 


per place,  and  that  no  time  ffiould  be  loll  before  they  are 
forcibly  pulled  back  again. 

The  old  writers  on  lurgery  diredl  us,  in  cafes  in  which 
the  thigh  or  leg  is  broken,  to  place  the  patient  in  a fupiue 
poilure,  and  the  broken  limb  in  a ftraight  one-;  then,  hay- 
ing the  upper  part  of  it  held  firm  and  Heady,  by  proper 
afliffants,  we  are  ordered,  by  means  of  bands,  iigatures, 
or  even,  in  fome  cafes,  by  pieces  of  machinery,  to  make 
fuch  an  extenlion  or  ffretching  of  the  limb  lengthways, 
as  fhall  enable  the  furgeon  to  place  , the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  in  as  even  a pofition,  with  regard  to  each  other,  as 
the  nature  of  the  fradture  will  admit.  “ This,”  fays  Mr. 
Pott,  “ is  a fhort  deferiptbn  of  what,  in  the  vulgar  phrafe, 
is  called  fetting  a broken  bone  ; and  is  moil  commonly  a 
painful  operation  to  the  patient,  a fatiguing  one  to  the  ope- 
rator and  his  affijlants  ; and,  what  is  worfe,  is,  in  many 
inltances,  found  to  be  inefficacious  ; at  bail,  not  fully  to 
anfvver  the  intention  of  the  one,  or  the  expectation  of  the 
other.” 

After  dwelling  on  the  difficulty,  ineffieacy,  and  mifehief 
attending  fuch  pradlice,  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that  neither 
extenlion,  nor  counter-extenffon,  can  ever  be  neceflary,  or» 
aecount  of  the  mere  fradture,  conffdered  abllradledly.  The 
broken  ends  of  the  bone,  or  bones,  are  of  themfelves  in- 
adtive,  and,  if  not  adted  upon  by  other  parts,  they  would 
always  remain  motionlefs.  When  any  attempt  is  made  to 
put  them  in  motion,  they  of  themfelves  can  make  no  poffible 
refillance ; nor  can  any  be  made  on  their  part,  fave  an  ac- 
cidental one  arifing  from  the  points  of  the  fradture  being 
entangled  with  each  other;  and  when  they  have  been  once, 
by  the  hand  of  the  furgeon,  placed  properly  and  evenly 
with  regard  to  each  other,  they  would  of  themfelves  for 
ever  remain  fo.  What,  then,  is  the  rcafon  why  fradlured 
bones  always  fuffer  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  displacement? 
Why  is  a broken  limb  almoft  always  fhorter  than  its  fel- 
low ? What  creates  the  refillance  which  we  always  find  in 
attempting  to  bring  the  fradlured  parts  aptly  together  ? 
Whence  does  it  proceed,  that  when  we  have  done  all  that  is 
in  our  power,  (according  to  this  mode  of  adling,)  the  ends 
of  the  fradture  will,  in  many  cafes,  become  again  difplaced, 
and  latnenefs  and  deformity  frequently  enfue?  In  Ihort, 
what  are  the  parts,  or  powers,  which  adl  on  the  bones,  and 
which,  by  fo  adling  on  them,  produce  all  thefe  confe- 
quences  ? 

Thefe  parts,  fays  Mr.  Pott,  are  the  mufcles,  the  only 
moving  powers  in  the  animal  body.  By  the  adlion  of  thefe 
on  the  bones  all  locomotion  is  performed,  and  cannot  be 
performed  without  them ; and,  although  all  bones,  when 
broken,  are  generally  in  fotne  degree  difplaced  and.fhortened, 
yet  it  will  always  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  mufcles 
furrounding,  or  in  connedlion  with  a bone,  are  ftrong,  or 
numerous,  or  put  into  adlion  by  inadvertence  or  fpafm,  fo 
will  the  difplacement  of  the  ends  of  fuch  bone,  when  frac- 
tured, be.  The  even  and  fmooth  pofition  of  the  fradlured 
ends  of  a tibia,  when  the  fibula  of  the  fame  leg  is  entire  and 
unhurt,  that  is,  when  the  mufcles  therefore  cannot  adl  upon 
the  former;  the  vifible  and  ianmediate  deformity,  when 
both  the  beforementioned  bones  are  broken  nearly  ii;  the 
fame  place,  that  is,  when  the  mufcles  can  adl  upon  and 
difplace  fuch  fradlure  ; the  great  difficulty  frequently  met 
with  in  endeavouring  to  get  a broken  os  femoris  to  be 
even  tolerably  fmooth,  and  to  prevent  fuch  broken  limb 
from  being  much  fhorter  than  the  other,  are,  among  others 
which  might  be  produced,  fuch  ftrong  and  irrefragable 
proofs  as  need  no  comment. 

A very  remarkable  cafe  is  cited  in  “ Les  Oeuvres  Chirur- 
gicales  de  Default  par  Bichat,”  to  fhew  that  th*  derangeirtent 
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of  broken  thighs  is  oecafioned  by  the  aCtion  of  the  mufeles. 
The  patient  was  a carpenter,  who  had  fallen  from  a fcaffold, 
and  broken  his  thigh.  On  the  day  after  the  accident  the  • 
limb  was  as  long  as  the  other  ; but  the  lower  extremities 
were  both  affeCted  with  a complete  paralyfis,  attended  with 
a retention  of  urine.  However,  no  fooner  had  the  mufeles 
recovered  their  power  of  aCtion,  in  confequence  of  moxa 
being  applied,  than  the  Ihcrtening  of  the  limb  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

When  we  come  to  the  confideration  of  particular  fractures 
we  lhall  have  occafion  to  point  out  what  mufeles  have  the 
moll  confiderable  effeCt  in  feparating  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  from  each  other,  and  what  plans  may  be  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  fuch  difplacement. 

Writers  have  diftinguilhed  the  caufesof  fraCtures  into  two 
kinds,  namely,  predifpofing  and  remote. 

Among  the  predifpofing  are  ufually  enumerated  the  fili- 
ation and  function  of  the  bones,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
certain  difeafes  under  which  he  may  be  labouring. 

Thus,  as  Boyer  has  obferved,  fuperficial  bones  are  more 
eafily  fradtured  than  fuch  as  are  covered  with  a confiderable 
quantity  of  flefh.  Thus,  the  radius  which  fupports  the 
hand,  and  ferves  as  a kind  of  handle  for  it,  is  more  apt  to 
be  broken  than  the  ulna.  The  clavicle  alfo  is  very  fre- 
quently fradtured,  in  confequence  of  its  office,  which  is  to 
keep  the  ffioulder  in  its  proper  pofition,  and  bear  upon  its 
arched  extremity  all  the  motions  of  the  arm. 

The  bones  of  old  fubjedts  are  exceedingly  brittle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantity  of  phofphate  of  lime  con- 
tained in  their  texture,  in  proportion  to  the  animal  matter  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  reafon  of  the  large  proportion  of  the 
inorganized  to  the  organized  part  of  their  lirudture.  On 
the  contrary,  the  bones  of  children  and  young  perfons  con- 
tain a large  quantity  of  fibrous,  elaftic,  animal  matter,  and 
a fmaller  proportion  of  earth,  fo  that  they  are  very  flexible 
and  yielding,  by  which  means  they  often  elude  the  efFeCts  of 
external  violence,  and  remain  unbroken. 

Louis  and  Saviard  have  related  examples,  in  which  female 
patients  labouring  under  old  ulcerated  cancers,  have  had  their 
bones  affected  with  fuch  brittienefs,  that  merely  moving  in 
bed  would  break  fome,  of  them.  Here  the  firit  indication 
is  to  correct,  if  poffible,  the  fiate  of  the  fyftem  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  fragility  of  the  bones. 

Some  authors  have  been  abfurd  enough  to  impute  the 
frequency  of  fraCtures  in  cold  weather  to  the  bones  being 
then  more  brittle,  as  if  the  great  number  of  falls  which  hap- 
pen on  icy  flippery  places  in  the  winter  feafon  were  not  a 
more  rational  explanation  of  the  fact.  With  regard  to  the 
fymptonrs  of  fractures,  feveral  are  only  of  an  equivocal  na- 
ture, as,  for  inftance,  the  pain,  and  the  difficulty  or  impoffi- 
bility  of  moving  the  limb.  The  fame  obfervation  is  alfo 
applicable  to  the  fhorteninjt  of  the  limb,  and  the  alteration 
in  its  fhape,  which  are  foinetimes  the  confequence  of  frac- 
tures. However,  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
thefe  figns,  imlefs  it  be  firit  ascertained  that  the  deformity 
is  not  natural,  and  does  not  proceed  from  a dislocation.  It  is 
true,  the  limb  may  occafionally  form  fuch  an  angle  at  the 
broken  part,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  may  be  fo  promi- 
nent, that  the  accident  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent  to  the 
molt  carelefs  and  leaft  difeerning  examiner.  However,  this 
clearnefs  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe  is  only  occa- 
fionalj  and  many,  fractures  are  attended  with  a kind  of 
deformity  which  involves  tilings  in  more  doubt. 

• The  reader  is  not  to  imbibe  the  fuppofition  that  all  frac- 
tures are  attended  with  deformity;  nor:  mult  he  think,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  bee  • lie  there  is  no'  change  in  the  fhape 
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and  external  appearance  of  the'limb,  or  part,  there  is  certainly 
no  fraCture. 

The  molt  certain  fymptom  of  a fraCture  is  what  is  termed  a 
crepitus,  by  which  is  meant,  that  grating  fenfation  and  noife 
which  the  fingers  and  ears  of  the  furgeon  have  common:-' 
cated  to  them  when  the  ends  of  the  fracture  rub  again!! 
each  other. 

Surgeons  are  generally  too  felicitous  about  feeling  the 
crepitus,  whenever  they  fufpeCt  a fraCture.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  leaft  ambiguous  of  the  figns  by  which  the  accident 
may  be  known  ; but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  rubbing  the 
ends  of  a broken  bone  againft  each  other,  and  againft.  the’ 
furrounding  flefh,  puts  the  patient  to  moft  excruciating 
torture,  and  aggravates  all  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
which  mull  enfue.  Hence,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  bent  appearance  of  the  limb, 
projection  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  & c.  it  does  not  become 
a humane  practitioner  to  move  and  difturb  the  fraCture  for 
the  purpofe  of  feeling  the  crepitus.  Such  conduct  would 
only  be  gratifying  a molt  ufelefs  kind  of  curiofity  at  the 
expence  of  much  fuffering  to  the  poor  patient. 

In  fome  inftances  of  fraCtures  no  crepitus  can  be  difeo- 
vered;  nor  is  there  any  other  fymptom  prefent  by  which 
the  exiftence  of  the  accidents  can  be  dcteCted  with  abfolute 
certainty.  Several  caufes  may  be  the  occafion  of  this  ob- 
feurity.  In  particular  cafes,  the  injured  bone  is,  f unrounded 
by  fo  confiderable  a quantity  of  flefh,  that  it  is  next  to  im~ 
poffible  to  feel  the  breach  of  continuity,  or  perceive  a crepi- 
tus. In  an  example  of  this  kind,  the  accident  may  continue 
for  ever  undifeovered,  il  the  ends  of  the  fraCture  are  not 
materially  feparated,  and,  confequently,  there  is  no  de- 
formity. Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  are  often 
circumftanced  in  the  foregoing  manner.  A fraCture  of  tha 
tibia,  fibula,  or  ulna,  alone,  is  frequently  very  difficult  to 
difeover,  becaufe  the  other  bone,  which  remains  uninjured, 
prevents  any  change  in  the  fhape  of  the  limb,  and  keeps  the 
ends  of  the  fraCture  from  moving  with  fufficient  freedom  to 
communicate  the  diftinct  fenfation  of  a crepitus. 

We  fliall  conclude  tliele  obfervations,  relative  to  tbe  diag- 
nofis  of  fraCtures,  with  earneftly  exhorting  iurgeons,  in  ail 
cafes  of  doubt,  to  aCt  in  the  fame  way  as  they  would  do 
were  they  certain  of  there  being  a fracture.  The  application 
of  a bandage,  fplints,  & c.  can  never  do  harm,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  preferving  the  patient  from  irremediable  de- 
formity and  lamenefs.  ' Every  experienced  practitioner 
knows  how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  feel  a diftiiiCt  crepitus 
when  a fingle  rib  is  broken  ; but,  becaufe  he  cannot  actu- 
ally perceive  the  ends  of  the  bone  grate,  he  does  not  omit 
to  apply  a tight  bandage  round  the  thorax,  provided  the 
kind  of  pain  which  the  patient  complains  of  in  refpiration, 
and  the  nature  of  the  blow,  juftify  a fufpicion  that  the  acci- 
dent has  happened. 

On  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prognofis  we  have  to  remark,  that, 
in  general,  fraCtures  of  bones,  which  are  aCted  upon  by  nu- 
merous powerful  mufeles,  are  more  troublefome  to  cure 
than  other  fraCtures  which  befall  bones  differently  circum- 
ftanced. 

FraCtures,  of  the  arm  are  generally  attended  with  lefs 
danger  than  thofe  of  the  leg. 

FraCtures  which  take  place  near  the  middle  of  a long 
bone  are  ufually  not  fo  ferious  in  their  eonfequences  as 
fraCtures  which  happen  in  the  vicinity  of  a joint.  In  the 
iirft  cafes,  the  force  has  commonly  operated  at  fome  dis- 
tance from  the  breach  in  the  bone,  and  the  foft  parts  imme- 
diately  round  the  fraCture  have  , confequently  not  fuffered 
tiny  confiderable  'degree  of  edntufion.  But,  when  the  head 
of  a long  bone  is  broken,  the  force  has  in  general  been  ap- 
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plied  direftly  to  the  fraftured  part,  fo  that  the  fkin  and 
mufcles  are  more  injured  than  in  the  preceding  kind  of  cafe ; 
and,  as  the  neighbouring  joint  is  liable  to  inflame,  anchylofis 
s apt  to  enfue.  Another  reafon  why  a fradture  of  the 
head  of  a long  bone  is  troublefome  to  cure,  is,  that  the 
fplints  cannot  effectually  keep  the  fliort  fragment  Heady. 

Oblique  fradtures  of  the  limbs  are  far  more  dangerous 
than  tranfverfe  ones,  becaufe  the  two  Hoping  furfaces  flip 
over  each  other,  and  make  no  reliitance  to  the  mufcles, 
which  have  a continual  tendency  to  draw  upward  the  lower 
part  of  the  broken  bone. 

Compound  fractures  are  infinitely  more  hazardous  than 
Ample  ones,  and  often  terminate  in  the  lofs  of  the  limb,  or 
even  of  the  patient’s  life.  The  pradtitioner  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  exercife  the  nicefi  judgment  and  difcrimi- 
nation  in  determining  whether  an  attempt  fhould  be  made  to 
fave  the  limb  in  thefe  cafes,  or  amputation  be  at  once  per- 
formed. 

The  peril  attendant  on  all  fradtures  may  be  greatly  in- 
creafedby  the  do  ft  parts  being  confiderably  contufed  or  la- 
cerated, by  fome  large  artery  being  wounded,  &c. 

Fradtures  of  the  lower  extremities,  cater  is  paribus,  are 
accounted  more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  cure  than  thofe 
of  the  arm  and  fore-arm. 

It  feems  hardly  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  patient’s 
age,  and  the  Hate  of  his  health,  make  a material  difference 
in  the  degree  of  danger  attendant  on  a fradture.  A debili- 
tated old  man  cannot  be  expedted  to  get  well  fo  often  and 
expeditioufly  as  a younger  perfon,  poffeffing  a fine  confii- 
tution.  Childen’s  fradtures  are  united  with  altonifhing 
quicknefs. 

The  feurvy  is  faid  to  hinder  broken  bones  from  uniting, 
by  preventing  the  formation  of  callus.  Authors  have  alfo 
ajferted,  that  pregnancy  has  the  fame  effect ; but  Boyer 
does  not  believe  this  to  be  true,  and  our  own  experience 
enables  us  to  corroborate  what  this  laft  author  has  Hated  ; 
for  we  attended,  a few  years  ago,  a young  woman  who 
broke  both  bones  of  her  leg,  when  five  or  fix  months  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  but  who,  notwithffanding  her  Hate, 
recovered  in  lets  than  two  months. 

There  are  certain  perfons,  in  whom  bones  which  happen 
to  be  fradtured,  remain  difunited  throughout  life  ; nor  can 
any  very  good  explanation  of  the  reaion  of  this  circum- 
Hance  be  afforded.  In  the  fituation  of  the  fradture  a fuper- 
numerary  joint  is  formed,  and  -the  limb  continues  for  ever 
afterwards  flexible  in  a fituation  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
fo.  On  this  fubjedt  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  a few 
words  again. 

The  general  dpdtrine  relative  to  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures has  been  arranged  under  the  following  heads ; 

Extenfion. 

Counter-extenfion. 

Coaptation,  or  Setting. 

Application  of  Medicaments. 

Deligation,  or  Bandage. 

Pofition. 

Prevention,  or  Relief  of  Accidents. 

In  every  cafe  of  fradture,  where  the  ends  of  the  broken 
part  of  the  bone  are  difplaced,  it  is  obvioufly  the  firff  indi- 
cation to  put  them  into  an  even  and  natural  pofition  with 
rpgard  to  each  other.  It  is  only  with  this  view  that  ex- 
tenfion and  counter-extenfion  are  ever  requifite. 

Extenfion  is  the  forte  exerted  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
broken  bone,  in  order  to  bring  down  its  upper  end  into  a 
Hate  of  coaptation  with  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  piece 
of  the  fame  bone.  Counter-extenfion  is  a refiffing  force, 


employed  to  prevent  the  whole  limb,  or  even  the  whole  bpdy, 
from  obeying  the  force  of  extenfion. 

The  reader  is  already  apprized  of  the  various  kinds  of 
derangement  to  which  fractures  are  fubjedt,  and  alfo  of  the 
principal  (hare  which  the  mufcles  have  in  difplacing  the  ends 
of  broken  bones,  refilling  their  coaptation,  and  putting 
them  out  of  their  proper  pofition  again,  after  they  have 
been  fet.  Such  information  mult  at  once  lead  us  to  perceive 
that  both  in  the  fetting,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
treatment  of  fradtures  in  general,  the  great  furgical  aim  is  to 
diminifh  as  much  as  poffible  the  power  of  fuch  mufcles  as 
have  moH  influence  in  throwing  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone 
out  of  their  right  pofition. 

Mr.  Pott  undertook  to  confider  what  it  was  which  gave 
to  a mufcle,  or  to  the  principal  mufcles  of  a limb,  the 
greateff  power  of  refilling  any  force  applied  to  them  al  ex- 
terna, in  order  to  draw  them  out  into  greater  length  ; for, 
fays  he,  whatever  that  is,  the  fame  thing  will  be  found  to 
be  the  caufe  of  the  different  degrees  of  refiffance  in  fetting 
a fracture. 

This  eminent  furgeon  contends,  that  putting  the  mufcles 
into  a Hate  of  tenfion,  or  into  a Hate  approaching  nearly 
to  that  of  tenfion,  almoH  neceffarily  gives  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  their  greateH  power,  either  of  adtion  or 
refiitance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  enquires  wdiat  is  the  Hate 
or  pofition  of  a mufcle,  which  is  molt  likely  to  prevent  it 
from  adting,  and  diminifli,  as  much  as  poffible,  its  power  of 
refifiance  ? Or,  what  is  that  pofition  of  a limb  wffiich,  in 
the  cafe  of  a broken  bone,  will  moH  incapacitate  the  mufcles 
from  acting  on  and  difplacing  it  ; and  which  will,  in  the 
greateH  degree,  remove  that  refiitance  which  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  to  the  attempts  for  the  reduction  of 
fuch  fradture  ? Mr.  Pott  believed,  that  putting  a limb  into 
a pofition  which  relaxes  the  whole  fet  of  mufcles  belonging 
to  the  broken  bone,  mufi  befi  anfwer  fuch  purpofe,  and, 
confiequently,  he  urgently  recommended  furgeons  to  put  the 
limb  into  this  poflure  at  the  time  of  making  the  extenfion 
and  reducing  the  fradture.  In  cafes  of  broken  thighs  and 
legs,  the  pofition  which  he  advifed  was  that  in  which  the 
limb  lies  on  its  outfide,  with  the  knee  half  bent,  and  the 
thigh  in  a fimilar  Hate,  as  will  be  hereafter  deferibed. 

Pradtitioners  have  undoubtedly  received  from  the  able 
writings  of  Pott  a great  deal  of  valuable  information  ; and 
enforced,  as  all  his  precepts  are,  in  an  authoritative,  ani- 
mated Hyle,  they  make  confiderable  impreffion,  and  are,  per- 
haps, too  liable  to  be  received  as  incontrovertible  truths, 
needing  no  further  invefiigation.  When  we  are  told  that 
relaxing  a mufcle,  or  bringing  its  origin  and  infertion  nearer 
together,  diminiflies  its  power,  we  fee  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
fervation,  becaufe  a mufcle  adts  by  ffiortening  itfelf ; and  it 
obvioufly  can  only  fhorten  itfelf  to  a certain  degree.  But 
when  we  are  advifed  to  put  a limb  into  fuch  a pofition  as 
fhall  relax  the  whole  fet  of  mufcles,  which  have  the  power 
of  moving  the  broken  bone,  we  are  puzzled  to  conceive 
what  poiture  can  be  meant ; for  it  is  evident,  that  when  we 
bend  a joint,  we  make  the  extenfor  mufcles  tenfe  ; and, 
that  when  we  firaighten  it,  we  put  the  flexors  on  the  firetch. 
In  the  precife  poiitions  which  Mr.  Pott  recommends  for 
fradtured  thighs  and  legs,  fo  far  is  the  whole  fet  of  mufcles 
from  being  relaxed,  that  many  of  them  may  be  faid  to  be 
very  much  on  the  Hretch  ; and,  in  the  cafe  of  a broken  arm, 
with  the  elbow  bent,  are  not  the  triceps  and  anconseus  in  a 
Hate  of  tenfion,  in  confequence  of  the  fame  poiture,  by 
which  the  biceps  and  brachialis  internus  are  relaxed  ? 

By  thefe  obfervations  we  are  far  from  intending  to  in- 
flnuate,  that  any  of  the  pofiures,  to  which  allufion  has  been 
made,  are  not  fuch  as  ought  to  be  preferred.  Our  prefent 
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defign  is  only  to  /hew,  that  to  entertain  an  idea  that  every 
mufcle,  belonging  to  a bone,  may  be  relaxed  by  bending  a 
joint,  is  abfurd  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  by  no  means  true  that,  in  every  fradture,  extenfion 
and  counter-extenfion  are  requifito  : in  fractures  of  the  pa- 
tella and  olecranon  they  would  abfolutely  be  improper.  In 
thefe  examples,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  extend  the  leg  and 
lore-arm,  fo  as  to  relax  the  mufcles  which  draw  up  the  up- 
per piece  of  the  bone,  and  then  it  may  ealily  be  pulhed  into 
contact  with  the  lower  portion. 

When  the  derangement  is  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter 
of  the  bone,  a very  little  extenfion  is  enough  ; as  here  the 
only  objedt  of  it  is  to  diminifh  the  fridtion  of  the  furfaces  of 
the  fradture,  which  are  to  be  moved  in  oppoiite  ways. 

When  the  two  portions  of  a broken  bone  form  an  angle 
with  each  other,  no  extenfion  and  counter-extenfion  are  ne- 
ceffary  ; and  the  furgeon  has  only  to  put  the  limb  on  a hori- 
zontal plane,  in  order  to  bring  the  bone  into  its  right  por- 
tion. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  rotatory  derangement  of  a 
fra  dim  re  requires  ao  inch  proceedings,  lince  the  bone  may  be 
fet  right  by  merely  turning  the  lower  fragment  in  a direction 
contrary  to  that  in  which  the  fradture  has  been  difplaccd. 

Extenfion  and  counter-extenfion,  then,  can  only  be  of 
real  ufe  when  the  derangement  happens  in  the  diredlion  of 
the  axis  of  a bone. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  fuppofition,  that  a fradtured  limb 
may  be  iri  fuch  a Hate  as  not  to  admit  of  the  extenfion  necef- 
fary  for  its  being  fet  ; and  when  much  fwelling,  inflamma- 
tion, and  pain,  afledt  the  member,  fome  pradlitioners  coniine 
their  attention  at  fir  A entirely  to  thefe  lymptoms.  Under 
this  method  of  treatment,  the  fpace  of  time  which  is  loll  in 
relieving  thefe  complaints  is  fometimes  conliderable  ; fo  con- 
iiderable  that,  as  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  an  even  coaptation 
becomes  afterwards  impradticable  : and  then  the  inflam- 
matory fymptoms,  which  nine  times  in  ten  are  capable  of 
immediate  relief,  are  urged  as  an  excufe  for  unnecelfary 
iainenefs  and  deformity. 

The  fadt  is,  no  fradture  which  is  difplaced  fhould  ever  be 
allowed  to  remain  fo  : the  moll  powerful  of  tliofe  mufcles 
which  produce  the  derangement  ought,  if  polflble,  to  be  re- 
laxed, by  placing  the  limb  in  a judicious  poflure  ; and  in 
fuch  poflure  the  bones  Ihould  be  fet,  without  one  moment’s 
time  being  loft.  The  coaptation  of  the  fradture  is,  in  fadt, 
the  moft  effedtual  means  of  diminilhing  the  tenfion,  fwelling, 
and  pain  in  the  limb  ; as  any  one  may  conceive,  who  has  a 
juft  notion  of  what  mifchief  the  rough,  lharp  extremities  of 
an  unfet  fradture  mull  do  to  the  furrounding  foft  parts. 
The  foregoing  fymptoms,  which  would  fubiide  almoft  of 
themfelves  after  the  fradture  has  been  fet,  might,  under  the 
ufe  of  poultices  and  fomentations,  confume  fo  much  time, 
that,  on  an  attempt  being  afterwards  made  to  fet  the  frac- 
ture, the  bone  would  be  found  already  united  in  its  de- 
formed pofition,  and  all  change  for  the  better  now  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  general  cuflom  of  furgeons  in  this  country  is  to  apply 
the  power  of  extenfion  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  broken 
bone,  and  that  of  counter-extenfion  to  the  upper  piece  ; 
and  when  the  ftrongeft  mufcles,  concerned  in  difplacing  the 
fradture,  have  been  relaxed,  the  hands  of  the  furgeion, 
fometimes  aided  by  thofe  of  an  affiftant,  ufually  fuffice  for 
making  fuch  extenfion  and  counter-extenfion  as  is  neceffary 
for  putting  the  ends  of  the  fradture  into  as  even  a ftate  of 
coaptation  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  allow; 

In  France,  the  moft  diflinguilhed  furgeons,  like  Default 
and  Boyer,  make  the  requifite  degree  of  extenfion  and 
counter-extenfion  in  a manner  very  different  from  that  which 


is  adopted  by  Englifii  pradlitioners.  Thefe  foreign  fur- 
geons objedt  to  our  method,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  take 
hold  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  a fradtured  bone, 
and  fometimes  quite  impolhble,  as  when  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  is  broken  ; and  that  applying  the  force  immedi- 
ately upon  the  mufcles  which  furround  the  fradture  irritates 
them,  and  makes  them  enter  into  violent  and  fpafmodic 
contradtions.  Hence,  Default  and  Boyer  advife  the  exten- 
fion to  be  made  on  the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  or  on  the 
bone  which  articulates  with  the  lower  piece  of  the  fradture, 
while  the  counter-extenfion  is  to  be  made  on  the  bone  which 
articulates  with  the  upper  piece.  For  example,  in  the  cafe 
of  a broken  leg,  they  recommend  the  extending  power  to 
adt  on  the  foot,  and  the  counter-extending  on  the  thigh  ; 
and  in  the  inftance  of  a fradtured  thigh,  they  advife  fuch 
powers  to  operate  on  the  leg  and  pelvis. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  thefe  methods,  we  have  to  re- 
mark, that  as,  in  this  country,  moft  fractured  limbs  are 
placed  in  the  bent  pofition,  in  order  to  be  fet  and  united, 
the  French  mode  of  making  extenfion  and  counter-extenfion 
is  quite  inadmiffible,  becaufe  the  diredlion  of  the  bones, 
above  and  below  the  fradtured  one,  is,  in  fuch  pofition, 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  latter. 

We  ffiall  nowfuppofe  coaptation  performed,  and  the  ends 
of  the  fradture  placed  together  in  as  fmooth  a manner  as 
pollible.  The  next  indication  is  to  keep  them  quietly  in  this 
pofition,  until  they  have  acquired  a firm  union  to  each 
other.  This  objedt  is  generally  much  more  difficult  of  ac- 
complifhment  than  letting  the  bone  ; for  the  mufcles  have  a 
continual  tendency  to  draw  the  ends  of  the  fradture  afunder 
again  : and  when  fuch  mufcles  are  ftrong  and  numerous,  the 
fradture  oblique,  and  the  patient  very  much  troubled  with 
involuntary  fpafms,  all  the  care  and  fkill  of  the  moft  con- 
fummate  furgeon  will  fometimes  hardly  avail  in  making  the 
extremities  of  the  fradture  grow  together,  without  fome 
degree  of  deformity. 

For  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  ends  of  the  fradture 
from  changing  their  pofition,  it  is  not  enough  to  put  the 
limb  in  fuch  poflure  as  tends  to  relax  the  mufcles,  which 
have  the  greatefl  power  in  difturbing  the  coaptation  ; for, 
in  general,  no  poflure  can  poffibly  be  chofen  which  will  in- 
capacitate every  mufcle  connedted  with  the  broken  bone, 
Befides,  whatever  pofition  we  choofe,  the  weight  of  the 
limb  will  gradually  occafion  a material  alteration  in  it,  unlefs 
care  be  taken  to  lay  the  fradture  on  a bed  which  is  not  liable 
to  yield  much.  Indeed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that, 
in  all  our  public  hofpitals,  there  fhould  be  no  beds  exprefsly ' 
allotted  to  patients  with  broken  limbs.  As  Boyer,  De- 
fault, and  others,  have  infilled  on,  the  horizontal  fupport, 
given  to  a fradtured  leg  or  thigh,  ought  to  be  capable  of 
making  confiderable  refiitance,  without  being  hard  enough, 
however,  to  create  any  uneafinefs  or  pain.  Hence,  a mat- 
trefs  of  hair  feems  preferable,  to  one  made  of  wool,  or 
feathers  ; which  fubftancee  are  too  foft,  and  confequently 
yield  to  the  weight  of  the  limb.  The  good  effedts  of  a fa- 
vourable poflure  are  to  be  affifted  with  the  mechanical  fup- 
port derived  from  an  apparatus,  which  ufually  confifts  of  <i. 
piece  of  plafter,  fome  kind  of  bandage,  pads  and  comprefies, 
and  long,  flat,  broad  pieces  of  wood  or  tin,  called  fplints. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  medicaments,  in  cafes  of 
fimple  fractures,  a piece  of  plafter,  compofed  of  the  foap- 
cerate,  feems  now  to  have  obtained  the  univerfal  approbation 
of  all  the  bell  furgeons  of  the  prefent  day.  It  was  firft 
brought  into  general  ufe  by  that  diftinguifiied  furgeon  Mr, 
Pott,  who  recommended  it,  in  bis  remarks  on  fradtures,  In 
preference  to  adbelive  plafters,  which  formerly  were  , fome- 
times applied,  “ The  adhefive  plafter,”  fays  this  author. 
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“ muft  forever  be  wrong  upon  any  rational  principle.  The 
intention,  in  applying  any.  kind  of  external  medicine  to  a 
broken  limb,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  reprefs  inflammation  ; 
to  difperfe  eXtravafated  blood  ; to  keep  the  flcin  lax,  moill, 
and  perfpirable  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  afford  fome, 
though  a very  fmall,  degree  of  reflraint  or  confinement  to 
the  fracture,  but  not  to  bind  or  prefs  ; and  it  fhould  alfo  be 
calculated,  as  much  as  pofTlble,  to  prevent  itching,  an  her- 
petic eruption,  or  an  crvfipelatous  efhorefcence.  Adhefive 
pl afters  ol  all  kinds,  let  the  cornpofition  of  them  be  what  it 
may,  are,  from  this  one  quality,  the  leaf!:  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  any  of  the  good  ends  propofed  ; and  the  molt  likely 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  contrary  inconveniences,  which  ought 
moil  carefully  to  be  avoided.  They  obftruft  perfpiration, 
they  heat  the  Ikin,  they  produce  itching,  eruption,  and  in- 
flammation ; and  if  the  fracture  be  quite  furrounded  by 
them,  and  the  limb  be  from  any  caufe  ever  fo  little  inclined 
to  fwell,  they  make  a tight,  painful,  and  pernicious  stric- 
ture, much  greater  even  than  a roller,  and  lefs  likely  to 
relax,”  Mr.  Pott  next  proceeds  to  recommend  the  ioap- 
Cerate  platter,  which,  he  obferves,  lies  very  eafv,  repels 
inflammation,  is  not  adherent,  comes  off  clean,  and  very 
feldom,  if  ever,  irritates  or  caufes  either  herpes  or  ery- 
tipehis. 

The  next  practical  maxim  which  this  writer  urged  was, 
that  whatever  application  be  made  to  the  fracture,  it  fhould 
be  put  on  in  fuch  a manner  as  will  allow  it  to  be  renewed 
and  drifted,  as  often  as  necefiary,  without  moving  the  limb 
in  the  lead.  Pie  infilled,  that  when  once  a broken  thigh  or 
leg  has  been  put  to  rights,  and  has  been  properly  depolited 
in  an  eligible  fituation,  it  ought  never  to-be  lifted  up,  or 
moved  from  it  again,  without  neceffity,  until  the  frafture  is 
perfectly  united  ; and  fuch  neceffity  will  not  very  often  oc- 
cur. The  frequent  motion  of  a fraftured  limb  ca  mot  po£- 
libly  contribute  to  the  patient’s  eafe  ; nor  will  any  one  con- 
tend, that  when  a broken  limb  has  been  once  depolited  in 
the  bell  pofition  pofiible,  that  fuch  pofition  can  be  mended, 

■ merely  by  taking  fuch  limb  up  and  laying  it  down  again. 

Thefe  faffs  led  Mr.  Pott  to  condemn  the  employment  of 
any  kind  of  apparatus,  which  could  not  be  taken  off  without 
difturbing  the  fraffure  ; and  hence  he  reprobated  the  plan 
of  applying  a common  roller  to  broken  legs,  which  fort  of 
bandage  Hood  in  need  of  being  removed  and  put  on  afrefh 
every  three  or  four  days  ; which  could  never  be  done,  with- 
out lifting  up  the  limb  from  the  fplint  and  pad  on  which  it 
‘Vas  depofited. 

Del': gat  ion,  as  it  was  termed,  is  another  part  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fraftures  in  general.  The  ancients,  and  the  majority 
. of  praff  itioners  up  to  the  time  of  Pott,  ufed  to  apply  what 
js  commonly  called  a roller,  which  was  of  different  lengths, 
or  fometimes  confifted  of  one,  two,  -or  more  pieces.  Hip- 
pocrates was  in  the  habit  of  employing  three  ; Celfus,  fix  ; 
and  later  furgeons,  one.  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that,  by  fuch 
kind  of  bandage,  three  intentions  were  formerly  aimed  at  ; 
•vi%.  to  corifme  the  fraffure,  to  reprefs  or  prevent  a flux  of 
humours,  and  to  regulate  the  callus.  However,  though 
this  author  acknowledges  that  fome  fort  of  bandage  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  every  fimple  fraffure,  as  well  for  preferving  fome 
. degree  of  fteadinefs  in  the  limb  as  for  the  retention  cf  the 
applications,  yet  neither  of  thefe  ends  can  be  anfwered 
merely,  or  even  principally,  by  bandage  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. Hence  Mr.  Pott  contends,  that  if  every  fort  of  deli- 
gation cannot  be  a principal,  but  only  an  accefforial  kind  of 
affiftance,  very  little  to  be  depended  upon,  fuch  kind  of 
bandage  as  is  moft  difficult  to  be  applied  with  juftnefs  and 
exaffitude,  fuch  as  is  fooneft  relaxed  and  out  of  order,  fuch 
as  Hands  moft  frequently  in  need  of  renewal,  and,  in  fuch 


renewal,  is  moft  likely  to  give  pain  and  trouble,  muft  be 
more  improper  and  lets  eligible  than  one  which  is  more  eafily 
applied,  lefs  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  and  which  can  be  ad- 
julted  without  moving  the  limb. 

The  degree  of  fupport  and Jlcadtncfs , communicated  to  a 
fraffured  limb  by  a linen  roller,  muft  obvioufly  be  very 
trivial.  The  old  idea,  alfo,  of  preventing  a flux  of  humours , 
by  means  of  the  bandage,  was  entirely  erroneous.  If,  fays 
Mr.  Pott,  by  the  points  and  edges  of  the  broken  bone  the 
mufcles  and  other  foft  parts  be  unavoidably  wounded  and 
torn  ; or,  if  the  fame  kind  of  mifehief  be  incurred  by  the 
inadvertence  or  indiferetion  of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe  who 
alibied  in  getting  him  home,  or  from  the  violence  ufed  in 
extending  the  limb  and  fetting  the  frafture,  inflammation 
mull  be  excited,  and  pain  and  tumefaction  will  be  the  confe- 
quence  ; and  thele  will  continue  for  fome  time  in  every 
fraCture  ; but  their  duration  will  be  longer  or  fhorter,  in 
different  cafes,  and  under  different  circumltances.  Evacua- 
tion, reft,  and  a favourable  pofition  of  the  limb,  will,  and 
do  in  general,  remove  all  thefe  complaints.  Bandages, 
however,  can  do  nothing  more,  in  bringing  about  this  bene- 
fit, than  keep  the  applications  in  their  proper  place  : on  the 
contrary,  if  the  bandage  be  a roller,  it  muft,  by  the  fre- 
quent neceffity  of  its  being  adjufted,  and  the  frequent  motion 
of  the  limb,  in  fome  degree  counteract  the  proper  intention 
ot  cure. 

The  third  purpofe  for  which  the  roller  was  formerly 
applied  was  the  regulation  and  reflraint  of  the  callus.  The 
old  furgeons  ufed  to  look  upon  callus  as  a particular  juice 
always  ready  to  ooze  from  the  ends  of  fractures,  for  the 
purpofe,  as  it  were,  of  foldering  them  together  ; but  it  was 
imagined  that,  unlefs  fuch  callus  was  refrained  by  art,  it 
would  always  flow  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  create  trouble  and 
deformity.  This  gelatinous  kind  of  fluid  is  undoubtedly  the 
medium  by  which  fraftures  are  united  ; but,  Mr.  Pott  very' 
ably  explains,  that  art  is  by  no  means  capable  of  managing 
if.  He  admits,  that  the  callus  does  oftentimes  create  tuir.e- 
faftion  and  deformity,  or  even  lamenefs  ; but,  he  contends, 
that  the  fault,  in  thefe  cafes,  dees  not  lie  in  the  mere  re- 
dundance of  inch  juice  : it  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
fracture,  from  the  inequality  of  it  when  fet,  and  from  the 
inapt  pefftion  of  the  broken  ends,  with  regard  to  each  other; 
nor  is  furgery,  nor  the  furgeon,  any  otherwife  blameable  in 
this  cafe  than  as  it  was,  or  was  not,  originally  in  their  power 
to  have  placed  them  better.  The  inequality  of  the  frafture 
occafions  the  feeming  redundance  of  callus,  and  the  fwelling 
in  the  place  of  the  union.  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  when  a 
bone  has  been  broken  tranfverfely,  or  nearly  fo,  and  its  ine- 
qualities are  therefore  neither  many  nor  great  ; that  when 
fuch  broken  parts  have  been  properly  fet,  and  proper 
methods  ufed  to  keep  them  coniiantly  and  ftcadily  in  fuch 
ftate,  the  divided  parts  unite  by  the  intervention  of  a gela- 
tinous eftuflon,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  new  bone. 
■The  place  where  the  union  has  taken  place  is  very  little  per- 
ceptible, and  caufes  no  deformity  nor  inconvenience.  But, 
when  a bone  has  been  broken  very  obliquely,  or  very  un- 
equally’- ; when  the  parts  of  a frafture  are  fo  circumilanced 
as  not  to  admit  of  exaft  coaptation  ; when  fuch  exaft  co- 
aptation, as  the  frafture  perhaps  would  have  admitted,  has 
not  been  judiciously  made  ; when  from  unmanageahlenefs, 
inadvertence,  or  fpafm,  the  proper  pofition  of  the  limb  lias 
not  been  attended  to,  or  preferved  : in  all  fuch  cafes,  there 
muft  be  confiderable  inequality  of  furface  ; there  muft  be 
rifings  on  one  fide,  and  depreffions  on  another  ; and  the  callus 
cannot  unite  tiie  parts  in  the  fame  time,  or  in  the  fame  way, 
as  when  the  frafture  is  tranfverfe,  and  evenly  fet.  The  de- 
formity will  be  proportioned  to  the  greater  or  leffer  exacti- 
tude 
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tude  with  which  the  fracture  is  put  in  a Hate  of  coaptation  ; 
the  moft  disfigurement  happening  when  the  fracture  is  not 
let  at  all,  that  is,  when  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  unite 
by  touching  each  other’s  fides. 

" Mr.  Pott  concludes  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  with  remark- 
ing, that  this  doftrine  of  callus,  confidered  as  a particular 
kind  of  juice,  and  as  being  liable  to  great  redundance,  if  not 
prevented  by  art,  has  not  only  milled  many  people,  but  has 
often  been  made  ufe  of  as  a cover  to  ignorance  and  negieft. 
When  lamenefs  and  deformity  have  been  the  confequenccs  of 
one  or  both  thefe  caufes,  more  than  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
circumftanceS  of  a fradture,  the  callus  has  been  found  ready 
at  hand  to  take  the  blame  ; and  the  ideal  exuberance  of  this 
cement  has  often  been  urged  as  an  excufe  for  real  want  of 
knowledge,  or  for  grofs  negledt. 

Inftead  of  a common  roller,  all  furgeons  now  employ,  for 
fimple  fradtures  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  what  is  ufually  termed 
the  eighteen-tailed  bandage.  In  general,  the  pieces  which 
are  to  furround  the  limb  are  fo  arranged  as  to  form  a right 
angle  with  the  piece  which  runs  along  under  the  member. 
However,  Mr.  Pott  advifes  us  to  tack  on  the  crofs-pieces, 
fo  as  to  make  an  acute  angle  ; by  which  means  they  will 
fold  over  each  other  in  an  oblique  diredtion,  fit  more  neatly 
and  more  fecurely,  and  have  more  connedlion  with,  and  more 
dependence  on,  each  other.  The  eighteen-tailed  bandage  was 
ufed  for  compound  fradtures  feme  time  before  its  application 
was  extended  to  fimple  ones.  In  the  firft  balances,  furgeons 
were  llruck  with  the  advantage  of  not  being  obliged  to  lift  up 
and  dilturb  the  limb  every  time  it  was  drefled,  and  every  time 
the  bandage  became  flack.  As  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  the 
pain  attending  motion  in  a compound  fradtiure,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  wound,  are  certainly  very  good  reafons 
for  dreffing  fuch  wound  with  a bandage,  which  does  not 
render  motion  neceffary  : but,  he  aiks,  what  can  make  it 
right  to  move  a limb,  in  the  cafe  of  fimple  fracture  ? 
When  a broken  bone  lias  been  well  fet,  and  the  limb  well 
placed,  no  good  can  arife  from  moving  It  ; but  confiderable 
mifehief  may  be  cccafioned  by  the  diftufbance.  Perfedt 
quietude  is  as  nccelfary  towards  the  union  of  a bone  in  a 
fimple  as  in  a compound  fradture.  In  the  latter  cafe,  there 
is  a wound  which  requires  to  be  dreffed,  and  motion  may 
excite  rather  more  pain  than  in  the  former  ; but,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  motion  is  alfo  highly  prejudicial  in  the  cafe  of 
a fimple  fracture.  Mr.  Pott  has  explained,  that  every 
benefit,  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  obtained  by  the  com- 
mon roller,  is  equally  attainable  from  the  ufe  of  the 
eighteen-tailed  bandage,  with  one  additional,  and,  to  the 
patient,  moft  invaluable  advantage,  viz.  that  of  never  find- 
ing it  neceffary  to  have  his  leg  or  thigh,  once  during  the 
treatment,  moved  from  the  pad  on  which  it  has  been  laid. 

The  reader  mu  ft  not  infer  from  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions,  that  a common  roller  is  never  eligible  for  fimple  frac- 
tures on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  preferred  for  fradtures 
of  the  arm,  and  generally  alfo  for  thofe  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  next  parts  of  the  apparatus  for  fradlures  are  the 
fplints,  which  are  ufually  made  of  wood,  tin,  or  paite- 
board,  and  are  applied  length-ways  on  the  broken  limb. 
In  fradtures  of  the  arm  and  thigh  furgeons  generally  make 
ufe  of  four  ; in  thofe  of  the  leg  and  fore-arm,  two.  As  the 
defign  of  fplints  is  to  communicate  to  the  limb,  for  a certain 
time,  fteadinefs  and  inflexibility,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
fhould  always  be  formed  of  fuch  materials  as  are  fufficiently 
firm  and  unyielding. 

The  old  furgeons  ufed  to  err  confiderably  in  the  applica- 
tion of  fplints,  only  employing  fuch  as  were  fo  Ihort,  that 
they  merely  extended  a little  way  above  and  below  the  frac- 
ture, without  reaching  to  either  of  the  neighbouring  joints. 


In  this  manner  of  application,  and  of  this  fize,  as  Mr.  Pott 
has  remarked,  fplints  are  in  fadt  neither  more  nor  left  than 
compreiTes,  and  compreffes  made  of  very  bad  materals. 
All  the  good  that  ever  is  or  that  can  be  done  by  them, 
when  of  fuch  length,  and  fo  applied,  might  certainly  be 
done  in  a better  manner  by  a more  proper  kind  of  comp  refs  ; 
and  every  difadvantage  which  a hard  refilling  comprefs, 
injudicioufly  applied,  is  capable  of  producing,  is  probable 
to  refult  from  them  thus  uied. 

The  fame  author  explains,  that  the  true  ard  proper  ufe  of 
fplints  is  to  preferve  fteadinefs  in  the  whole  limb,  without 
compreffing  the  fracture  at  all.  By  the  fir fh  effect,  they 
become  very  affillant  to  the  curative  intention  ; by  the  fe- 
cond,  they  are  very  capable  of  caufing  pain  and  other  in- 
conveniences, at  the  fame  time  that  they  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  contribute  to  the  fteadinefs  ol  the  limb. 
In  the  cafe  of  a broken  leg,  the  fplints  fhould  be  long 
enough  to  reach  above  the  knee,  and  below  the  ankle  ; and, 
in  all  Alliances,  they  Ihould  be  hindered  from  making  pain- 
ful preffurc  on  any  part  of  the  limb,  by  lining  them  with 
pads,  well  fluffed  with  tow,  wool,  or  any  foft  lubitar.ee. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  fradtured,  if  the  limb  is  laid  in 
the  ilraight  pofition,  one  Iplint  Ihould  reach  from  the  hip 
to  the  outer  ankle,  and  another  from  the  groin  to  the  inner 
ankle. 

The  proper  pofticn  in  which  fradtured  limbs  Pnould  re- 
main, during  the  cure,  would  be  our  next  fubjedt  for  eon- 
fidera'cion,  were  we  not  induced  to  defer  what  we  have  to 
fay  on  this  point  till  we  treat  of  particular  fractures. 

With  refpedt.  to  the  prevention  and  relief  of  accidents , 
the  chief  fyrr.ptoms  which  the  furgeon  lias  to  counteract  are 
inflammation  and  fwclling  of  the  limb.  In  order  to  avert 
thefe  complaints,  the  moft  effectual  plan,  as  the  reader  muft 
already  underhand,  is,  after  lotting  the  fradture,  to  keep  it 
completely  motionlefs,  until  it  has  become  firmly  united. 
That  all  disturbance  of  the  rough,  liiarp  extremities  of  a 
recently  broken  bone  mult  irritate  and  do  great  mifehief  to 
the  furrounding  foft  parts,  is  a truth  fo  manifeft  as  to  need 
no  comment. 

When  the  furgeon,  on  his  firft  arriving  in  the  patient’s 
chamber,  finds  the  limb  not  merely  fradtured,  but  con- 
fiderably bruifed  ; or  when,  after  a day  or  two,  great  fwel- 
ling  and  inflammation  come  on  ; the  moft  proper  practice  is 
to  wet  the  bandage  with  the  faturnine  lotion,  and  place 
folded  linen,  wet  with  the  fame  application,  under  the  up- 
per pad  and  fplint.  It  will  not  be  neceffary  to  take  off  the 
fpimt  every  time  more  of  the  lotion  is  to  be  applied  : it  will 
be  quite  enough  to  Iqueeze  feme  of  the  fluid  out  of  a fponge 
into  the  interfpace  between  the  fplints  ; by  which  means, 
the  bandage  and  linen  will  be  kept  conltantly  wet,  and  an 
inceffant  evaporation  from  the  limb  maintained.  When  a 
good  deal  of  ecchymolis  prevails,  a lotion  compofed  of 
vinegar,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  the  molt 
efficacious  in  promoting  the  abforption  of  the  extravafated 
blood.  We  need  hardly  obferve,  that  when  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  apply  a lotion,  the  emplaftrum  faponis  becomes 
fuperfluous. 

Patients  with  fractured  limbs  fhould  be  kept  on  a low 
regimen,  for  the  firft  few  days,  unlefs  .extreme  old  age  or 
great  debility  fhould  forbid  ; but,  after,-  the  hazard  of  in- 
•flammation  is  over,  a nourilhing  diet  is  to  be  recommended, 
as  a certain  vigour  in  the  circulation,  and  llrength  of  con- 
stitution,. greatly  expedite  the  procefs  by  which  broken 
bones  unite. 

In  fome  patients,  who  have  fradtured  limbs,  the'fwelling 
and  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  fo-  confiderable,  that  pru- 
dence dictates  the  propriety. of  taking  away  blood.  The 
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neceflity  of  i’uch  praclice  particularly  occurs  vvlien  the  hone 
has  been  broken  with  great  violence,  and  the  patient  is 
ltrong,  robuft,  and  of  a plethoric  habit. 

Another  invariable  indication,  throughout  the  treatment 
of  all  frattures,  is  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a regular  ftate  ; 
for  coltivenefs  is  very  apt  to  refult  from  the  degree  of  con- 
iinement  to  which  the  patient  is  unavoidably  fubjedfed. 

The  iurgeons  fhould  never  forget  to  prefcribe  opium,  in 
all  cafes  oi  fradtures  attended  with  fevere  pain,  violent 
fpafms,  lofs  of  deep,  Sec. 

When  an  artery  of  a certain  magnitude  happens  to  be 
wounded  by  the  Oiarp  point  of  a fradtured  bone,  and  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  blood  is  effufed  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, it  may  be  indifpenfably  necedary  to  cut  down  to  the 
veffel,  and  tie  it  with  two  ligatures,  one  above,  the  other 
below  the  laceration  in  it.  J.  L.  Petit  mentions  an  in- 
ftance,  in  which  an  aneurifm  was  produced  by  a wound  of 
the  anterior  tibial  artery,  in  the  cafe  of  a broken  leg. 

With  regard  to  the  procefs  by  which  frattures  unite,  it  is 
not  very  didimilar  from  that  by  which  wounds  in  foft  parts 
are  healed.  The  veffels  of  the  broken  furfaces  of  the  bone, 
very  foon  after  the  accident,  pour  out  coagulated  lymph. 
Into  this  lymph  either  the  neighbouring  veffels  fhoot,  or  in 
it  new  ones  are  in  lome  inexplicable  way  or  another  gene- 
rated. The  veffels,  in  a certain  time,  acquire  the  power  of 
fecreting  lime,  and  thus  convert  the  coagulating  lymph  into 
new  bone,  or  callus,  which,  from  being  at  firft  as  flexi- 
ble  as  cartilage,  gradually  affumes  all  the  firmngfsj  inflexi- 
bility,  and  other  qualities  of  original  bone.  Some  perfons, 
when  they  fee  a broken  limb  railed  from  the  fplints,  at  the 
end  ol  about  a fortnight,  are  apprehendve  left  the  bones 
fhould  flap  again  ; but,  though  they  may  be  obferved  to 
bend,  they  do  not  break,  which  laft  evil  is  generally  pre- 
vented by  the  great  flexibility^  of  the  callus  in  the  early  ftate 
of  its  formation. 

Surgeons  occaiionally  meet  with  patients  in  whom  there 
feems  to  be  no  power  of  forming  callus,  fo  that  fractures 
cannot  unite.  The  caufe  of  this  peculiarity , as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  feems  to  be  involved  in  obfeurity,  and  probably 
will  never  be  wellunderftood.  It  is  not  one  kind  of  conftitution 
in  which  fome  impediment  to  the  generation  of  callus  pre- 
vails ; for  we  ourfelves  have  feen  frattures  remain  difunited  in 
perfons  of  very  different  temperaments,  notwithftanding  the 
greateft  care  was  taken,  and  the  utmoft  dull  exerted  to  pro- 
cure an  union.  We  have  feen  an  inftance  in  which  a ftrong, 
healthy,  mufcular  young  man  broke  the  os  brachii,  fome- 
where  about  the  infertion  of  the  deltoid  mufcle  ; but,  not- 
withftanding every  podible  attention,  fuch  fratture  never 
united,  and  was  at  length  converted  into  a kind  of  joint. 
This  patient  fubmitted  to  have  the  ends  of  the  fratture  cut 
down  to,  and  fairly  fawn  off,  but,  though  the  limb  was  a 
fecond  time  carefully  kept  in  fplints  and  a ding,  no  union 
enfued.  The  only  remarkable  particularity  about  this  man 
was  a great  indifference  to  pain. 

We  have  alfo  met  with  a very  hypochondriacal  patient,  a 
man  about  two  or  three  and  thirty  years  old,  in  whom  a 
fratture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  did  not  unite  till  after  a very 
confiderable  fpace  of  time,  not  lefs  than  four  months. 

There  was  likewife,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1808,  in 
St.  Bartholomew’s  hofpital,  a woman,  whole  fradtured  os 
brachii  remained  difunited  for  feveral  months,  though  parti- 
cular attention  was  paid  to  her.  It  happened,  that  while  die 
was  under  fir  James  Earle  fhe  was  feized  with  fome  illnefs, 
of  which  fhe  died.  The  arm  was  now  carefully  examined, 
in  order  to  fee  whether  any  caufe  could  be  difeovered  for 
the  want  of  union  in  the  fratture  ; and,  on  making  an  inci- 
Jion  into  the  limb,  the  upper  fharp  end  of  the  lower  portion 
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of  the  broken  bone  was  found  confiderably  drawn  upward, 
and  ftuck  in  the  fubftance  of  the  biceps  mufcle...  This  cir- 
cumftance  will  at  once  account  for  the  exceffive  pain  which 
the  woman  fuffered  whenever  her  arm  was  moved,  and  ex- 
plains why  no  union  took  place  in  the  fratture,  the  extreme 
ties  of  which  were  not  at  all  in  contact.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  confider  this  caufe  as  a general  one,  which  prevents 
the  union  of  frattures  ; for  in  molt  inftances  the  ends  of  the 
bone  are  known  to  touch  each  other  fairly,  and  to  be  in  the 
proper  podtion  for  uniting. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  failure  of  one  operation, 
which  was  performed  with  a view  of  making  a broken  aim 
unite  ; and,  though  feveral  attempts  of  the  fame  kind  have 
been  made  by  eminent  furgeons,  they  have  all  failed.  Hence', 
at  prefent,  little  encouragement  is  held  out  for  perfevering 
in  a proceeding  which  is  attended  with  fome  confiderable 
danger,  and  a vaft  deal  of  pain,  as  any  one  may  readily  con- 
ceive, who  reflects  on  what  fevere  fteps  muft  be  taken  in  or- 
der to  cut  down  to,  turn  out,  and  faw  off  the  extremities  of 
fuch  frattures  as  interell  the  arm,  the  thigh,  or  the  leg. 

Compound  Frattures. 

We  have  already  ftated  that,  in  the  language  of  furgery, 
a compound  fradture  denotes  one  which  is  complicated  with  a 
wound  in  the  integuments,  which  wound  is  generally  cccafion- 
ed  by  a protrufion  of  one  of  the  fharp  ends  of  the  broken  bone, 
and  of  courfe  leads  down  to,  and  communicates  with,  the 
fracture. 

The  circumltance  of  there  being  this  fort  of  injury  done 
to  the  Hein  makes  a very  material  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  cafe,  fince  it  increafes  the  danger  in  a manner  which  is 
always  a fource  of  alarm  to  praftitioners  of  the  greateft  pro- 
feftional  judgment  and  molt  extenfive  experience.  It  is  not, 
however,  every  wound  which  may  happen  to  attend  a frac- 
ture, that  can  occafion  the  confiderable  augmentation  of  dan- 
ger to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  fame  violence  which 
brealcs  the  leg  or  the  arm  may  cut,  or  lacerate,  at  the  fame 
time,  fome  portion  of  the  fkin  and  mufcles,  more  or  lefs 
cjliftant  from  the  fracture  ; but,  provided  fuch  mifehief  done 
tb  the  foft  parts  is  not  of  itfelf  perilous  from  its  extent  or 
other  circumftances,  it  does  not  produce  any  ferious  aggra- 
vation of  the  fymptoms  likely  to  arife  from  the  fratture’. 

The  increafed  danger  of  a compound  fradture  effentiaily 
depends  on  the  circumftance  of  there  being  conjoined  with 
the  breach  of  continuity  in  the  bone  fuch  a‘  wound  as  makes 
an  external  opening  into  the  fratture. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  firft  objedt  of  confideration 
in  compound  frattures  is,  “ whether  the  prefervation  of  the 
fradfured  limb  can,  with  fafety  to  the  patient’s  life,  be  at- 
tempted ; or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  probable  chance 
of  deftrudfion,  from  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  the  acci- 
dent, is  not  greater  than  it  would  be  from  the  operation  of 
amputation.  Many  things  may  occur  to  make  this  the  cafe. 
The  bone  or  bones  being  broken  into  many  different  pieces, 
and  that  for  a confiderable  extent,  as  happens  from  broad 
wheels  or  other  heavy  bodies  of  large  furface,  pafiing  ovei* 
or  falling  on  fuch  limbs  ; the  {kin,  mufcles,  tendons,  &c. 
being  fo  torn,  lacerated,  and  deffroyed,  as  to  render  gan- 
grene and  mortification  the  moft  probable  and  immediate  con- 
iequence  ; the  extremities  of  the  bones  forming  a joint,  being 
cruftied,  or,  as  it  were,  comminuted  ; and  the  ligaments  con- 
nedting  fuch  bones  being  torn  and  fpoiled;  are,  among  others, 
fufficient  reafons  for  propoling  and  for  performing  immedi- 
ate amputation  : reafons  which,  notwithftanding  any  thing 
that  may  have  been  faid  to  the  contrary,  long  and  reiterated 
experience  has  approved,  and  which  are  vindicable  upon 
every  principle  of  humanity  Or  chirurgic  knowledge. 

“ Whe,T 
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w When  a furgeon  fays,  that  a limb,  which  has  juft  fuf- 
Jered  a particular  kind  of  compound  fracture,  ought  rather 
to  be  immediately  cut  off  than  that  any  attempt  fhould  be 
made  for  its  prefervation,  he  does  not  mean,  by  fo  faying, 
that  it  is  abfolutely  impofiible  for  fuch  limb  to  be  preferved 
at  all  events  ; he  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  mean  fo  much  in 
genera],  though  fometimes  even  that  will  be  obvious  ; all 
that  he  can  truly  and  juftly  mean  is,  that  from  the  experience 
of  all  time,  it  has  been  found  that  the  attempts  to  preferve 
limbs  fo  circumftanced  have  moft  frequently  been  fruftrated 
by  the  death  of  the  patients  in  confequence  of  fuch  injury  ; 
and  that  from  the  fame  experience,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  chance  of  death  from  amputation  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
that  arifing  from  fuch  kind  of  fraCIure. 

“ Every  man  knows  that  apparently  defperate  cafes  are 
fometimes  cured  ; and  that  limbs  fo  (battered  and  wounded 
as  to  render  amputation  the  only  probable  means  for  the  pre- 
fervation of  life,  are  now  and  then  laved.  This  is  an  un- 
controverted faCI,  but  a faCI  which  proves  very  little  againft 
the  common  opinion  ; becaufe  every  man  of  experience  alio 
knows  that  fuch  efcapes  are  very  rare,  much  too  rare  to  ad- 
mit of  being  made  precedents,  and  that  the  majority  of  fuch 
attempts  fail. 

“ This  confideration  relative  to  amputation  is  of  the 
more  importance,  becaufe  it  moft  frequently  requires  imme- 
diate determination  ; every  minute  of  delay  is,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  to  the  patient’s  difadvantage  ; and  a very  Ihort  fpace 
of  time  indeed  frequently  makes  all  the  difference  between 
probable  fafety  and  fatality.  If  thefe  cafes  in  general  would 
admit  of  deliberation  for  two  or  three  days,  and  during 
that  time  fuch  circumftances  might  be  expected  to  arife  as 
ought  neceffarily  to  determine  the  furgeon  in  his  conduct, 
without  adding  to  the  patient’s  hazard,  the  difference 
would  be  conftderable  ; the  former  would  not  feem  to  be  fo 
precipitate  in  his  determination  as  he  is  frequently  thought 
to  be,  and  the  latter  being  more  convinced  of  the  neceftity, 
would  fubmit  to  it  with  lefs  reluClance.  But,  unhappily- 
for  both  parties,  this  is  feldom  the  cafe  ; and  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity having  been  negle&ed,  or  not  embraced,  we  are  very 
frequently  denied  another.  Here,  therefore,  the  whole  ex- 
ertion of  a man’s  judgment  is  required,  that  he  may  nei- 
ther rafhly  and  unneceffasily  deprive  a patient  of  a limb,  nor, 
through  a falfe  tendernefs  and  timidity,  fuffer  him  to  perifh 
by  endeavouring  to  preferve  fuch  limb.  Some  degree 
of  addrefs  is  alio  neceffary  upon  fuch  occafton,  in  order 
to  convince  the  patient  that  what  feems  to  be  determined 
upon  haftily  and  with  precipitation,  will  not  fafely  admit  of 
longer  delay.” 

Mr.  Pott  next  enters  into  fome  obfervations  relative  to  the 
treatment,  when  it  is  judged  prudent  to  endeavour  to  fave 
.the  limb,  and  he  explains,  that  the  ftrft  objeCl  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fraCIure.  He  obferves,  that  if  the  bone  be  not 
protruded  forth,  the  trouble  of  reducing  and  of  placing  the 
fraCIure  in  a good  pofttion  will  be  much  lefs  than  if  the  cafe 
be  otherwife  ; and  that,  when  the  bone  is  protruded,  the 
difficulty  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  fize  of 
the  wound  through  which  fuch  bone  has  palled.  In  a com- 
pound fraCIure  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  it  is  always  the  upper 
part  of  the  broken  bone  which  is  thruft  forth.  If  the  frac- 
ture be  of  the  tranfverfe  kind,  and  the  wound  large,  a mo- 
derate degree  of  extenfion  will  in  general  eafily  reduce  it ; 
but,  if  the  fraCture  be  oblique,  and  terminates,  as  it  often  does, 
in  a long  (harp  point,  this  point  very  often  makes  its  way 
through  a wound  only  juft  large  enough  to  permit  fuch  ex- 
tenfion. In  this  inftance  the  very  placing  of  the  leg  in  a ftraight 
pofttion,  in  order  to  make  extenfion,  obliges  the  wound  or 
orifice  to  gird  the  bone  tight,  and  makes  all  that  part  of  it 


which  is  out  of  fuch  wound  prefs  hard  on  the  (kin  of  the  leg 
underneath  it.  In  thefe  circumftances,  (continues  Mr.  Pott,) 
all  attempts  at  reduction  in  this  manner  will  be  found  to  be 
impracticable  ; the  more  the  leg  is  ftretched  out,  the  more 
tightly  will  the  bone  be  begirt  by  the  wound,  and  the  more 
will  it  prefs  on  the  (kin  underneath. 

The  above  eminent  furgical  author  next  cenfures  the  me- 
thod not  unufually  reforted  to  in  this  cafe,  of  fawing  off  a 
piece  of  the  protruded  bone.  He  does  not,  however,  con- 
demn fuch  a proceeding  as  always  or  abfolutely  unneceffary 
or  wrong,  but,  as  being  fo  in  moft  inftances.  In  fome  few 
cafes,  and  when  the  end  of  the  bone  is  exceedingly  Iharp, 
he  acknowledges  the  utility  of  having  recourfe  to  the  faw. 

Mr.  Pott  Hates  that  the  two  moft  proper  means  of  over- 
coming the  impediment  to  the  reduction  are  change  of  pof- 
ture  of  the  limb,  and  enlargement  of  the  wound.  He  fays 
that,  in  many  cafes,  the  former  of  thefe,  under  proper  con- 
dutl,  will  be  found  fully  fufficient,  and  that  when  it  fails,  the 
latter  Ihould  ahvays  be  made  ufe  of.  The  pofttion  of  the 
limb  which  this  author  advifes  to  be  adopted  is  the  bent  one, 
in  which  he  conceived  the  mufcles  were  relaxed,  and  the 
bone  was  lefs  begirt  by  the  wound. 

When  the  projecting  end  of  the  fraCture  cannot  be  reduced, 
with  the  aid  of  a favourable  pofttion  and  proper  extenfion, 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  make  an  enlargement  of  the  wound. 
This  operation,  according  to  Mr.  Pott,  is  free  from  dan- 
ger, the  ikin  being  the  only  part  requiring  to  be  cut. 

When  the  bone  is  broken  into  feveral  pieces,  and  any  of 
them  are  either  totally  feparated,  fo  as  to  lie  loofe  in  the 
wound,  or  fo  detached  as  to  render  their  union  highly  impro- 
bable, all  fuch  pieces  ought  to  be  taken  away  ; but  Mr. 
Pott  very  properly  recommends  them  to  be  removed  with  all 
poffible  gentlenels,  without  pain,  violence,  or  laceration, 
without  the  rifle  of  hemorrhage,  and  with  as  little  poking 
into  the  wound  as  poffible.  Any  fharp,  irritating  points  of 
bone  on  the  end  of  the  fraCIure  Ihould  alfo  be  removed. 
This  part  of  the  treatment  ought  to  be  executed  with  great 
caution  ; for,  as  the  foregoing  furgeon  judicioufly  remarks, 
if  the  parts  furrounding  the  fraCIure  be  violated,  that  is,  be 
torn,  irritated,  and  fo  difturbed  as  to  excite  great  pain,  high 
inflammation,  See.  it  is  exaftly  the  fame  thing  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  to  the  event  of  the  cafe,  whether  fuch  violence  be 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  fraCIure,  or  of  the  unne- 
ceffary and  awkward  manner  of  poking  into,  and  difturb- 
ing  the  wound. 

In  the  reduftion  of  a compound  fraCIure,  the  indication 
is  the  fame  as  in  a Ample  one,  viz.  by  means  of  a proper  de- 
gree of  extenfion  to  obtain  as  apt  a pofttion  of  the  ends  of  the 
fraCIure  with  regard  to  each  other  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
will  admit,  and  thereby  to  produce  as  perfeCt  and  as  fpeedy 
an  union  ?,s  poffible.  Attention  alfo  to  the  relaxation  of 
fuch  mufcles  as  have  the  greateft  power  to  impede  and  dif- 
turb  the  coaptation  is  here  equally  proper. 

The  wound  being  dilated,  if  neceffary ; loofe  pieces  of 
bone  removed,  if  there  were  any  ; and  the  fraCture  reduced 
and  placed  in  the  belt  poffible  pofttion  ; the  next  thing,  as 
Mr.  Pott  remarks,  is  to  drefs  the  wound. 

We  have  already  ftated,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  ad- 
ditional danger  attendant  on  a compound  fraCture  arifes  from 
the  circumftance  of  there  being  a wound  which  communi- 
cates with  the  injured  part  of  the  bone.  Provided  the  fur- 
geon can  fucceed  in  uniting  fuch  wound  by  the  firft  intention 
(and  thisfuccefs  may  often  be  obtained),  avail  deal  of  the 
peril  is  at  once  removed,  and  the  cafe  is,  as  it  were,  all  on  a 
fudden  converted  into  one  partaking  of  the  more  mild  na- 
ture of  a Ample  fraCIure.  Hence,  inftead  of  dry  lint  and 
a pledget,  which  Mr,  Pott  recommends  to  be  applied  alone, 

the 
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the  moft  eminent  furgeons  in  London  now  employ  ftripsof 
adbefive  plalter,  with  which  they  clofe  the  wound,  keep  its 
edges  accurately  in  contact,  and  give  it  an  opportunity  of 
uniting  byadheiion.  In  Ihort,  the  dreffings  are  to  be  the 
fame  as  thofe  commonly  ul'ed  for  healing  recent  incifed 
wounds,  viz.  adheiive  plailer,  with  as  much  or  little  plain  lint 
as  may  from  proper,  and  whatever  pledget  of  fimple  oint- 
ment the  practitioner  may  choofe. 

It  mult  be  obvious,  however,  that  fince  the  wound  of  a 
compound  fradture  is  produced  in  a rough,  violent  manner, 
by  a protrulion  of  the  end  of  the  bone,  union  by  tire  firft  inten- 
tion cannot  take  place  lo  frequently  as  in  wounds  made  with 
a fharp  cutting  inltrument.  But  though  it  be  true,  that  the 
attempt  fails  more  often  than  it  fucceeds,  yet  the  pradtice 
is  not  at  all  the  lefs  commendable,  for  it  is  productive  of  no 
harm,  is  fometimes  attended  with  an  union  of  iome  part  of 
the  wound,  when  not  with  the  whole,  and  always  affords  the 
patient  Ids  chance'  of  fpeedily  eluding  the  alarming  fymp- 
torns  always  apt  to  accompany  a fradtured  limb,  having  a 
wound  leading  down  to  the  breach  of  continuity  in  the  bone. 
The  degree  of  fuch  chance  will  always  be  greater,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  wounded  part  has  fufFered  lefs  of  any  kind  of 
mifchief,  in  addition  to  the  mere  divillon  of  the  fibres. 
When  the  ficlh  has  been  much  torn  and  bruifed,  bcfides  being 
divide^.,  the  probability  of  the  wound  healing  by  adhefion 
is  confidcrably  diminifhed. 

Sometimes  the. y/ound  may  prefent  fo  ragged,  contufed, 
and  lacerated  an  appearance,  that  any  man  of  the  leafl  ex- 
perience would  be  able  to  fo.refee,  that  inffcad  of  union  by 
the  firil  intention,  houghing  mull  enfue.  Perhaps  in  a few 
cafes  of  this  defcription  it  might  be  as  well  to  give  up  the 
employment  of  adbefive  platters,  and  have  recourfe  at  once 
to  the  mildcll  emollient  applications  under  the  fplints. 

it  too  frequently  happens,  that  the  wound  of  a compound 
fracture  fupp urates  fo  that  it  can  only  be  healed  by  granu- 
lations. In  this  ilate  dry  lint,  and  a pledget  of  any  fimple 
ointment,  are  the  moft  eligible  dreffings  ; but  others  may  be 
indicated  in  the  progrefs  of  the  cafe  according  as  the  afpedt 
and  appearance  of  the  fore  undergo  changes.  The  lint 
fhould  be  laid  on  lightly,  be  of  the  fofteft  kind,  and  only  in 
fufficient  quantity  to  abforb  the  difcharge.  It  fhould  never 
be  crammed  into  the  wound,  nor  be  fo  applied  as  to  prevent 
the  exit  of  the  matter.  “The  times  of  drefling,”  (fays  Pott,) 
“mufl  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ; if  the  dif- 
charge be  final!  or  moderate,  once  in  twenty-four  hours  will 
be  fufficient  ; but  if  it  be  large,  more  frequent  dreffing  will 
be  neceffary,  as  well  to  prevent  offence,  as  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences  ariiing  from  a great  difcharge  of  an  irritating, 
fharp  fanies.” 

Mr.  Pott  difapproved  of  the  general  plan  of  enveloping 
compound  fractures  from  the  very  firlt  in  ioft,  w *>  m,  relax- 
ing poultices,  which,  he  thought,  ought  only  to  be  ufed 
when  the  limb  is  adtually  in  a tenle,  fwollen,  and  painful 
ilate.  When  the  parts  were  not  in  this  iituation,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  prevention  of  inflammation  formed  the 
grand  indication,  for  which  object  he  advifed  the  employ- 
ment of  difcutient  applications,  fuch  as  mixtures  of  Ipirit 
of  wine,  vinegar  and  water  with  fal  ammoniac,  the  aqua  am- 
monia; aeetatie,  aqua  lithargyri  acetati,  and  medicines  of  this 
clafs,  in  whatever  form  the  furgeon  might  prefer. 

Theft;  latter  remedies  were  to  he  afiiited  with  the  ufual  an- 
tipidogifiic  means,  particularly  phlebotomy.  With  regard 
to  bleeding,  in  cafes  of  compound  fradtures,  we  have  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  althougli  it  appears  to  have  the  authority  of  Pott 
in  its  favour,  all  the  moil  celebrated  furgeon?  now  agree, 
that  patients'  in  large  cities  and  hofpitals  will  not  bear  this 
evacuation.  In  country  practice,  however,  circumftances  are 


different,  and  venefedtion  may  be  performed,  and  that  re- 
peatedly, not  only  with  fafety,  but  with  the  moft  ftriking 
advantage.  When  a patient  who  has  met  with  a bad  com- 
pound fradture  of  the  leg  happens  to  be  in  London,  and 
efpecially  if  he  is  alfo  in  an  hofpital  there,  the  lofs  of  blood 
by  the  lancet  too  often  makes  him  totally  incapable  of  bear- 
ing the  long  and  copious  difcharge  which  frequently  enfues, 
and  brings  him  into  the  extreme  ftate  of  debility. 

Compound  fradtures  ought  generally  to  be  dreffed  every 
day  when  they  are  in  a fuppurating  ftate.  In  doing  this, 
the  limb  fhould  not  be  moved  in  the  leaft,  or  only  fuller  fuch 
difturbance  as  is  utterly  unavoidable.  Surgeons  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  the  fuperior  advantage  of  the  eighteen- 
tailed bandage  in  thefe  inftances,  although  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Pott  that  it  came  into  common  ufe  for  fimple  frac- 
tures. The  reader  already  knows  that  its  great  recommend- 
ation is  the  manner  in  which  it  admits  of  being  opened,  fo  as 
to  allow  the  limb  to  be  looked  at  without  the  fmalleft  motion 
of  the  fradtured  part. 

The  obfervations,  which  have  been  made  on  the  fubjedl  of 
fplints,  and  the  poiition  of  the  limb,  in  our  general  remarks 
on  fradtures,  are  all  applicable  here. 

Of  all  cafes,  compound  fradtures  require  at  firft  the  moft 
rigid  obfervance  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen.  As  Mr. 
Pott  ftates,  pain  is  to  be  appeafed,  and  reft  obtained  by  ano- 
dynes ; inflammation  is  to  be  prevented  or  removed  by  free 
and  frequent  bleeding  (out  of  large  cities  and  hofpitals),  by 
keeping  the  body  open,  and  by  the  adminiftration  of  fuch 
medicines  as  are  beft  known  to  ferve  fuch  purpofes.  Ia 
this  firft  ftage  alfo,  the  treatment  of  the  limb  mull  be  calcu- 
lated either  for  the  prevention  of  inflammatory  tumefaction, 
by  difcutient  applications,  or  for  the  removal  of  fwelling  and 
tenfion,  when  they  have  already  come  on,  by  fomentations 
and  emollient  remedies. 

When  the  foregoing  mode  of  treatment  fucceeds,  the 
wound  either  unites  by  the  firft  intention,  heals  in  a quiet 
manner  with  an  inconfiderable  degree  of  fuppuration,  or  elie 
it  is  at  firft  attended  with  great  and  extenfive  inflammation, 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  large  abfeeffes  and  lodgments 
of  matter.  When  the  attempts  of  the  furgeon  fail,  the  limb 
is  feized  with  mortification. 

If  the  wound  heals  favourably,  the  furgeon  has  only  to 
avoid  doing  mifchief,  either  by  his  manner  of  drefiing,  or  by 
dillurbing  the  limb.  Mr.  Pott  obferves  that  nature  unrno- 
lefted  will  accomplifh  her  own  purpofe,  and  art  has  little 
more  to  do,  than  preferve  the  due  poiition  of  the  injured 
part. 

When  large  quantities  of  matter  form  and  lodge,  the  ut- 
moft  exertion  of  the  judgment  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  in 
the  treatment  of  the  cafe.  “ Enlargement  of  the  prefect 
wound,,  for  the  more  convenient  difcharge  of  matter,  new  c r 
counter-openings,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  fragments  of  broken  or  exfoliated  bene,  will  very 
frequently  be  found  neceffary,  and  muft  be  executed.” 
Mr.  Pott  exprefles  his  preference  of  a counter-opening  to  a 
comprefs,  which  has  occafionally  been  ufed,  with  a view  of 
preventing  the  lodgment  of  matter,  and  which  fometimes 
adts  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  intention  with  which  it  is 
ufed,  bolides  requiring  more  preffure  to  make  it  efficacious 
than  a limb,  in  fuch  circumftances,  can  generally  bear. 

While  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftage  of  a compound 
fracture  lafts,  and  large  abfeeffes  have  not  taken  place,  the 
antiphlogiftic  treatment  is  indicated.  No  fooner  has  fuppu-* 
ratidh  occurred,  and  extenfive  colledtions  of  matter  formed, 
than  all  evacuations  ihould  be  difeontinued,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  be  fupported  with  all  poffible  affiitance  from  diet  - 
and  medicines. 

The 
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The  detention  avid  irritation  of  a fpliator  of  bone  have 
been  known  to  keep  up  a large,  disagreeable  difcharge  for 
a confiderable  length  of  time.  Mr.  Pott  obierves,  that  if 
fuch  difcharge  be  made,  and  there  be  neither  firms  nor  lodg- 
ment to  account  for  it,  and  all  other  circumftances  are  favour- 
able, an  examination  fhould  always  be  made,  in  order  to 
know  whether  fuch  caufe  does  not  exift,  and  ii  it  does,  it 
mull  be  gently  and  carefully  removed. 

In  cafes  of  bad  compound  fra&ures,  attended  with  a great 
deal  of  fuppuration,  the  difcharge  fometimes  becomes  too 
profufe  for  the  patient  to  bear,  notwithftanding  the  mode 
fleilful  treatment,  and  he  is  necefiitated  to  part  with  bis 
limb,  as  the  only  means  of  faring  his  life,  after  undergoing 
very  fevere  fufferings.  In  fpeaking  of  this  fubjeft,  Mr. 
Pott  has  occafion  to  remark,  that  he  never  had  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  amputate  a limb  for  a compound  fracture,  on  account 
of  the  profufe  difcharge,  when  fuch  fracture  was  in  an  united 
ilate.  Though  amputation  is  fometimes  rendered  indifpen- 
fable  in  fpite  of  the  belt  treatment,  yet  this  eminent  furgeon 
was  convinced,  that  the  neceflity  for  fo  fevere  a proceeding 
was  occaiionally  produced  by  reducing  the  patient  too  much. 
On  finding  all  febrile  complaint  at  an  end,  all  inflammatory 
tumour  and  hardnefs  gone,  the  patient  rather  languid  than 
feverifh,  the  pulfe  rather  weak  and  low,  than  hard  and  full, 
the  appetite  fail,  an  inclination  to  fweat  and  be  purged, 
without  affignable  caufe,  and  this  in  confequence  of  a large 
(difcharge  of  matter  from  a limb,  which  has  fuffered  great 
inflammation,  but  which  has  now  become  rather  foft  and 
flabby  than  hard  and  tumid,  we  are  recommended  to  fup- 
port  the  patient  tot'u  vlribus . 

When  an  endeavour  is  made  to  fave  a limb,  which  has 
fuffered  a compound  fraSlure,  and  the  attempt  fails  from 
the  very  firft,  gangrene  and  mortification  are  the  confe- 
quences  arifing,  fometimes  from  the  mifehief  done  to  the 
limb  at  the  time  that  the  bone  is  broken,  fometimes  from 
the  laceration  of  the  parts  made  by  the  protrufion  of  the 
bone. 

Mortification  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  improper  treat- 
ment, fuch  as  violent  extenfion,  irritation  of  the  wounded 
parts  with  the  probe,  painful  drefiings,  improper  difpofition 
of  the  limb,  and  the  negled  to  give  ufeful  medicines.  Mr. 
Pott  notices  that  all,  or  any  of  thefe  caufes  may  either 
induce  fuch  a ftate  of  inflammation  as  (hall  end  in  gangrene. 
Or  may  permit  the  inflammation  neceffarily  attendant  upon 
the  accident,  to  terminate  in  the  fame  event. 

When  the  mortification  is  the  mere  confequence  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  limb,  Mr.  Pott  has  explained,  that  it  ge- 
nerally makes  its  appearance  very  early,  and  its  progrefs  is 
too  rapid  for  art  to  check.  Plence  when  this  kind  of  difor- 
der  is  likely  to  enfue,  no  time  can  be  fpared  ; the  impending 
mifehief  muff  either  be  fubmitted  to,  or  prevented  by  early 
amputation.  A few  hours  (fays  the  above  writer)  make 
all  the  difference  between  probable  fafety  and  deftrnciion. 
If  we  wait  till  the  difeafe  has  taken  pofleflion  of  the  limb, 
even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the  operation  will  ferve  no  pftr- 
pofe,  but  that  of  accelerating  the  patient’s  death.  The 
gangrene  always  extends  higher  up  the  interior,  than  the  in-, 
perficial  part  of  the  limb,  and  when  once  begun,  it  can 
never  be  Hopped  by  amputation. 

Therefore  when  the  firft  opportunity  of  performing  the  ope- 
ration has  been  negle&ed,  the  attempt  fhould  not  be  thought 
of  while  the  mortification  is  in  a fpreading  ftate  ; but  the 
pra&itioner  fhould  now  endeavour,  by  all  pofiible  means,  to 
affift  nature  in  feparating  the  dead  from  the  living  parts.  It 
is  a lamentable  truth,  however,  that  in  this  ftate  of  things 
the  patient  generally  dies,  and  his  life  falls  a facrifice  to 
an  injudicious  effort  to  fave  his  limb. 
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When  the  mortification  is  not  the  immediate  effeA  of  the 
mifehief  done  to  the  limb  by  the  accident ; but  is  the  confe- 
quence of  high  inflammation,  badnefs  of  general  habit, 
wrong  treatment,  See.  the  progrefs  of  the  diforder  may 
fometimes  be  checked  and  flopped,  and  the  dead  parts 
feparated  from  the  living  ones,  by  adopting  fuch  means  as 
each  particular  cafe  may  require.  Inflammation  will  ftaml 
in  need  of  antiphlogiftics,  pain  and  irritation  of  anodynes, 
and  bark,  joined  fometimes  with  cooling,  fometimes  with 
cordial,  medicines  will  be  proper.  The  external  applica- 
tions ought  to  confift  in  fomentations,  emollient  poultices, 
and  drefiings  of  the  molt  lenient  kind. 

But  we  need  not  fpeak  further  on  this  part  of  the  fubjedft, 
as  whatever  more  is  neceffary  to  be  known  will  be  explained 
in  other  places.  See  Gangrene,  Mortification,  Spha- 
celus. 

We  fhall  finifli  thefe  remarks  on  compound  fraftures 
with  a citation  from  an  author,  whofe  works  abound  with, 
the  richeft  practical  information.  “ There  are  three  points 
of  time,  or  three  ftages  of  a bad  compound  frafture,  in  which 
amputation  of  the  limb  may  be  neceffary  and  right,  and 
thefe  three  points  of  time  are  fo  limited,  that  a good  deal  of 
the  hazard  or  fafety  of  the  operation  depends  on  tlie  ob- 
fervance,  or  non-obfervance  of  them. 

“ The  firft  is  immediately  after  the  accident,  before  in- 
flammation has  taken  pofleflion  of  the  parts.  If  this  op- 
portunity be  neglefted,  or  not  embraced,  the  confequence  is 
either  a gangrene,  or  a large  fuppuration  with  formation  and 
lodgment  of  matter.  If  the  former  of  thefe  be  the  cafe, 
the  operation  ought  never  to  be  thought  of,  till  there  is  a 
perfedf  and  abfolute  feparation  of  the  mortified  parts.  If 
the  latter,  no  man  can  poflibly  propofe  the  removal  of  the 
limb,  until  it  be  found,  by  fufficient  trial,  that  there  is  no 
profpectof  obtaining  a cure  without,  and  that  by  not  per- 
forming the  operation,  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  life  will  be 
exhaufted  by  the  difcharge.  When  this  becomes  the  hazard, 
the  fooner  amputation  is  performed  the  better.  In  the  firft 
inilance,  the  operation  ought  to  take  place  before  inflam- 
matory mifehief  is  incurred  ; in  the  fecond,  we  are  to  wait 
for  a kind  of  crifis  of  fuch  inflammation  ; in  the  third,  the 
proportional  ftrength  and  ftate  of  the  patient,  compared 
with  the  difcharge  and  ftate  of  the  fra  Shire,  muft  form  our 
determination.”  See  Pott  on  FraSlures. 

Particular  Fractures . 

Fractures  of  the  Offa  Najt. — The  fituation  of  the  offa  nak 
expofes  them  very  much  to  external  violence  ; but  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  implanted  between  the  afeending 
proceffes  of  the  upper  maxillary  bones,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  fupported  by  the  vomer  and  os  frontis,  are  rea- 
fons  why  they  are  not  fo  frequently  fra&ured  by  blows  and 
falls,  as  would  otherwife  be  the  cafe.  However,  they  do 
fometimes  give  way,  and  become  depreffed  and  feparated 
from  the  adjacent  bones.  Both  of  them  are  not  always 
broken  at  the  fame  time.  In  certain  inftanees,  one  is  found 
fraclured  all  acrofs,  while  the  other  is  only  elevated,  or  beaten 
inward,  without  there  being  in  it  any  breach  of  continuity. 
A frafture  of  the  offa  nafi  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
a fimilar  injury  of  the  perpendicular  lamella;  of  the  oe  eth- 
moides,  in  which  event,  the  latter  procefs  is  invariably  driven 
to  one  fide  or  the  other,  and  may  eafily  be  moved  either 
with  the  little  finger  or  a probe  introduced  into  the  noftrii. 
A frafture  of  the  offa  nafi  is  often  accompanied  by  ferious 
fymptoms,  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  fweffing 
of  the  nofe  and  face,  more  or  lefs  ophthalmy,  and  oceafiOn- 
ally  a bleeding  which  cannot  eafily  be  flopped.  The  re- 
fpiration  alfo  fometimes  feems  oppreffed  ; and  when  the  vio» 
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Tence  of  tin.  blow  lias  been  fuch  as  not  to  have  entirely  fpent 
itfelf  on  the  frafture,  but  to  have  extended  to  the  cribriform 
lamella,  the  effects  of  a concuilion  of  the  brain  fometimes 
enfne,  and  even  an  extravafation  may  happen  within  the  cra- 
nium, as  is  proved  by  the  teftimony  of  the  bell  obfervers. 
A fracture  of  the  nofe  imty  eafily  be  diitingui fried  from  the 
very  firii.  The  diagnofis,  however,  is  more  obfeure  when 
inflammation  and  fweiling  have  taken  place  ; but,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  date  that  the  nature  of  the  accident  may 
always  he  afeertained  with  facility. 

The  treatment  of  the  cafe  con  Hits  in  replacing  the  de- 
murred pieces  of  bone,  by  means  of  a probe,  or  any  other 
fuitable  instrument,  introduced  up  the  nollril.  Thus  the 
fragments  mav  be  moved  as  far  outward  as  neccffary,  while 
the  furgeon,  applying  the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand  exter- 
nally, endeavours  to  prevent  any  preternatural  projection. 
The  fame  plan  rnuit  be  adopted  on  both  fides  of  the  nofe, 
when  the  two  ofl'a  nail  are  fractured  at  once,  and  the  broken 
pieces  difplaced.  When  the  feptum  nafi  is  thrown  out  of 
its  due  pohtion,  it  mull  be  reftified  with  any  convenient  in  - 
liniment,  care  being  taken  not  to  pals  fuch  inflrument  too 
far,  or  forcibly,  upward,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  delicate 
tranfverfe  lamella  of  the  os  ethmoides. 

Should  the  efforts  of  the  furgeon  be  interrupted  by  the 
patient’s  fnee/.ing,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  wait  a little  before 
repeating  the  attempt. 

When  the  fracture  is  attended  with  a wound  of  the  inte- 
guments, and  the  fragments  of  bone  are  fo  detached  as  to 
leave  no  hope  of  their  re-union,  they  ought  to  be  extracted 
with  as  much  care  and  as  little  irritation  as  po  flible. 

When  the  fracture  is  iimple,  and  not  at  all  difplaced,  the 
treatment  is  limited  to  general  means  for  averting  and  dinii- 
niihing  inflammation. 

In  other  inftances,  in  which  the  pieces  of  bone  flip  out 
of  their  right  pofition,  the  fragments  fliould  be  fupported 
with  a bit  of  hollow  bougie,  furrounded  with  lint  and  intro- 
duced up  the  noftril.  Writers  alio  recommend,  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  a piece  of  quill  cut  open  at  each  end  and 
wrapt  round  with  agaric,  which,  they  fay,  tends  to  check 
the  troublefome  hemorrhage  generally  attending  fuch  cafes. 
This  latter  duty  agaric  may  probably  fulfil  with  about  as 
much  certainty  as  lint,  which,  being  always  at  hand,  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred. 

Hollow  tubes*  of  fome  kind  or  another,  are  certainly 
better  than  the  folid  fubilances  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  and 
alfo  preferable  to  the  patient’s  fingers,  which  the  fame  au- 
thor employed  in  the  majority  of  inilances.  Foreifus  imi- 
tated Guy  de  Chauliac  in  adviiing  the  ufe  of  cannuke,  on 
the  ground  that  they  both  facilitated  refpiration,  and  aided 
in  keeping  the  parts  front  falling  inward. 

The  fragment's  of  the  frafture  having  been  replaced,  linen 
vet  with  the  faturnirie  lotion  Ihould  be  applied,  and  com- 
preffes  laid  on  each  fide  of  the  face,  in  the  hollow  between 
the  cheeks  and  the.  nofe.  Tltefe  applications  are  to  be  kept 
in  their  Vefpeftive  places  with  a roller. 

A force,  which  breaks  the  olfa  nafi,  may  alfo  beat  inward 
the  cribriform  lamella  and  the  criila  galli  of  the  os  ethmoi- 
des, fo  as  to  occafion  a dangerous  degree  ol  prelfure  on 
the  brain.  When  the  fymptoms,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
ifla  nail  are  deprefled,  lead  the  furgeon  to  fufpeft  the  mil- 
chief  which  we  have  jail  now  mentioned,  an  immediate  en- 
deavour Ihould  be  made  to  draw  downward  and  forward  the 
cribriform  lamella  and  criila  galli,  which  objeft  might  per- 
haps be  moil  conveniently  accomplilhed  by  introducing  a 
pair  of  fmali  Common  forceps  into  each  nollril,  and  prelling 
the  two  tdlruments  together  againft  the  nafal  procefs  of  the 


ethmoid  bone,  which,  by  their  means,  could  then  be  pulled 
downward  and  forward. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

Although  the  lower  jaw-hone  is  moveable,  confequently, 
capable  ot  yielding  to  fuch  force  as  is  likely  to  injure  it, 
and  notwithilanding  it  is  fufficiently  compaft  to  make  confi- 
derable  rcfiitance,  yet  it  is  a bone  which  is  frequently  broken. 
The  fra  ft  ure  may  be  fituated  either  in  its  body  or  its 
branches,  and  be  difplaced  or  not.  It  is  principally  when 
the  filiation  of  continuity  happens  near  the  polterior  angle, 
that  neither  ot  the  broken  furfaces  is  thrown  out  of  its  due 
pofition  ; for  in  this  cafe,  the  pterygoid,  temporal,  and 
malfeter  mufcles  keep  up  the  back  part  of  the  bone  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  the  Iterno-hyoidei  and  digaltrici  are  prevent- 
ed from  drawing  downward  the  anterior  middle  portion. 
A frafture  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  afeertained  by  putting 
a finger  into  the  mouth,  upon  the  front  teeth  of  the  fide  on 
which  the  accident  is  iufpefted,  and  by  prelling  upon  them 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  are  ap- 
plied along  the  bafe  of  the  jaw  towards  the  angle  of  the 
fame.  When  prelfure  is  now  alternately  made  with  each 
hand,  the  furfaces  of  the  frafture  will  move,  and  often  oc- 
cafion a diilinft  crepitus.  The  diagnofis  is  much  more 
plain  when  the  frafture  is  difplaced,  for  if  the  body  of  the 
bone  feparates  from  the  ramus,  and  falls  downward,  the 
mouth  is  found  wide  open,  and  drawn  to  «ne  fide  in  fuch  a 
way,  that  the  commifl'ure  of  the  lips  is  conliderably  inclined 
downward,  while  the  back  teeth  remain  much  higher  than 
the  front  ones.  If  the  ends  of  the  frafture  ride  over  each 
other,  the  mouth  will  appear  wider  on  the  fide  where  fuch 
circumltance  has  occurred,  and  will  projeft  more  forward. 
The  teeth,  alfo,  inllead  of  being  arranged  in  the  fame  line,, 
will  be,  fome  difplaced  inward,  others  outward. 

The  generality  of  fraftures  of  the  jaw  are  attended  with 
a confiderable  degree  of  fweiling-  and  ecchymolis.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  contufion  and  laceration  which  the  foft 
parts  full: ain,  very  bad  fymptoms  fometimes  arife. 

In  certain  inilances,  either  paralyfis,  or  a convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  cheek  of  the  fame  fide  is  induced,  by  the  injury 
done  to  the  nerve  which  runs  in  the  canalis  mentalis,  and 
has  numerous  communications  with  the  portio  dura  of  the-, 
feventh  pair.  According  to  writers,  the  hearing  may  be- 
more  or  Iefs  impaired;  a kind  of  tinnitus  aurium  occalioned; 
ophtha-lmy  excited  a prolufe  difehargp  of  laliva  from  the 
mouth  brought  on  ; and  convulfive  motions  ol  the  lips  pro- 
duced. 

The  frafture  is  fometimes  difplaced,  fometimes  not.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  keep  the  injured  bone 
well  fupported  againlt  the  os  maxilla-re  fuperius,  by  applying 
a comprefs  on  the  fide,  on  which  the  accident  has  occurred, 
and  retaining  luch  comprefs  in  its  lituation  by  means  of  Ga- 
len’s bandage,  made  either  with  four  or  fix  tails,  and  ap- 
plied with  its  middle  to  the  chin,  while  the  extremities  of 
its  tails  are  to  be. pinned  to  the  patient’s  night-cap. 

This  bandage,  which  is  one  of  the  bell  ufed  in  furgerv, 
and  celebrated  fdr  its  antiquity,  is  deferibed  in  another  part 
of  this  work.  See  Bandage. 

When  the  frafture  is  difplaced,  the  plan  to  be  followed 
is  not  quite  fo  Ample.  If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bone 
be  fituated  lower  down  than  the  pollerior,  the  index  finger 
mult  be  put  againft  the  root  of  the  coronoid  procefs,  which 
part  is  to  be  gently  pufhed  backward,  while  the  index  and 
middle-fingers  of  the  other  hand  are  applied  to  the  front 
teeth,  and  the  thumb  under  the  chin.  The  latter  part  is 
to  be  raifed  at  the  fame  time  thkt  the  back  portion  of  the 
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linn?  k pufhed  back,  fo  that  the  two  pieces  are  replaced  to- 
gether. 

In  cafes  in  which  one  of  the  two  portions  is  forced  over 
the  other,  the  lingers  are  to  be  placed,  as  above  directed, 
and  one  piece  of  the  bone  is  to  be  pufhed  backward,  the 
other  forward,  until  the  furfaces  of  the  fracture  are  evenly 
in  contact.  This  event  may  be  aicertained  by  the  touch, 
by  the  difappearance  of  deformity,  and  by  the  regularity 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  that  a tooth  is  fituated  exact- 
ly in  the  courfe  of  the  fradture.  In  this  circumitance,  the 
generality  of  furgical  writers  direct  us  to  regard  the  loofened 
tooth  in  the  light  of  an  extraneous  fubilance,  likely  to  be 
productive  of  harm,  and  confequently  requiring  removal. 

It  alfo  often  occurs,  that  one  or  more  teeth,  fituated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fracture,  are  driven  out  ot  their  fockets. 
In  this  cafe,'  we  are  to  replace  the  teeth  without  delay,  and 
fix  them  in  their  proper  places  by  tying  them  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ones.  Celfus  recommends  this,  method,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  “ li  in  labant  (dentes),  ulteriores  inter  le  feta 
deligandi  funt.”  Hippocrates  adviies  the  ufe  of  a piece. ot 
golden  wire  tor  the  purpofe. 

Having  fet  the  fracture  as  evenly  as  circumftances  will  al- 
low, the  next  object  is  to  apply  the  apparatus,  by  which 
the  broken  hope  is  to  be  kept  from  becoming  difplaced 
again.  Cuftom  functions  the  application  ot  a piece  ot  ioap- 
platter  to  the  integuments  covering  the  fracture,  though  we 
fliould  have  tome  difficulty  to  offer  any  good  reafon  for  the 
practice,  except  neatnefs  of  appearance  ; for,  with  regard 
to  efficacy,  there  can  he  none. 

Several  qhlong  compretfes  are  next  to  be  prepared,  in  one 
of  which  a piece  of  patteboard  is  to  be  put.  Thefe  may 
be  wet  with  fome  difeutient  lotion,  inch  as  that  made  of  the 
aqua  lithargyri  acetati,  or  the  one  compofed  of  vinegar,  fal- 
ammoniac,  and  fpirit  of  wine.  After  the  compretfes  have 
been  applied,  in  fuch  manner  as  teems  belt  calculated  for 
keeping  the  fracture  from  becoming  difplaced,  they  are  to 
be  retained  in  their  place  with  Galen’s  bandage,  made  either 
with  four,  or  fix  tails. 

The  bandage  ►alluded  to  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  one, 
being  mentioned  by  Celfus,  in  treating  of  the  fractured  jaw. 
“ Mollis  habena  (fays  lie)  media  in  longitudinem  incifn,  ut 
utrinque  mentum  complebtatur,  et  inde  capita  ejus  fupra 
caput  adducta  fbi  deligentur.” 

During  the  whole  of  the  treatment,  the  patient  mutt  re- 
frain from  making  any  attempt  to  move  his  jaw,  and  he 
ought  to  be  fed  with  a fpoon,  and  only  have  fuch  nouriffi- 
ment  as  does  not  Hand  in  need  of  matlication.  When  the 
fracture  is  complicated  with  a wound,  the  dreffings  fhould 
be  changed  with  the  utraoit  care,  and  as  feldom  as  circum- 
ftances will  permit.  While  the  apparatus  is  off,  an  affiltant 
mult  attentively  fupport  the  fractured  bone,  until  the  band- 
age is  put  on  again. 

Hippocrates  conlidercd  it  highly  neeefl'ary,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  cafe,  to  feel  the  iufsde  of  the  mouth  tolerably  often, 
in  order  to  afeertain  the  ft'ate  of  the  fracture,  and  rectify  it 
•when  difplaced. 

Fractures  of  the  jaw  are  generally  united  in  about  three 
weeks  •,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  patient  mav  com- 
monly be  allowed  to  convene,  and  even  to  leave  off  the 
bandage. 

In  an  inftance,  in  which  the  lower  jaw  was  fractured  bv  a 
piftol  being  discharged  in  the  mouth,  Default  paffeci  a 
hollow  bougie  down  the  pharynx  from  the  left  nottrii. 
The  inftrument  was  fattened  in  thisffituation  with  a ligature, 
the  ends  of  which  were  pinned  to  the  patient's  night-cup. 
Thus  food  and  medicines  were  injedted  into  the-  itomacb, 


without,  any  dillurbance 'or  motion  of  the  jaw.  The  plan 
is  certainly  deferring  of  imitation  in  every  bad  cafe. 

Fractures  of  the  jaw  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by 
troubleiome  abicefles,  and  tedious  exfoliations. 

Fractures  of  the  Zygoma. 

The  zygoma,  which  extends  from  the  outfide  of  the 
temporal  bone  to.  the  os  mala;,  feems,  from  its  lltuatiori,  more 
expofed  to  fradtures  than  all  the  other  bones  of  the  race. 
However,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  not  very  often 
broken,  and,  beyond  a doubt,  it  is  much  lets  frequently 
injured  in  this  way,  than  either  the  lower  jaw,  or  the  frontal 
bone. 

Two  examples  of  the  zygoma  being  fractured  are  related 
by  Duverney  in  his  “ Traffic  fur  les  Maladies  des  Os." 
In  one  of  thefe  cafes  the  fragments  were  depretfed  againtt 
the  temporal  mufcle  ; in  the  other,  one  portion  projected 
outward.  Thefe  differences  mutt  have  arifen  from  the  par- 
ticular way  in  which  the  blow  had  a died  in  each  inftance. 
The  patient  was  incapable  of  depreffing  the  lower  jaw, 
without  confiderable  buffering  ; the  pain  in  the  fituation  of 
the  fradture  was  Very  great  ; the  temporal  mufcle  was  ex- 
ceedingly tenie  ; and  the  face  was  fome  what  convulfed,  a- 
circumitance  which  the  author  imputed  to  the  preffure 
made  on  the  branches  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  feventh 
pair  of  nerves.  In  the  patient  to  whom  we  have  firll  alluded, 
there  was  felt,  in  the  place  which  had  been  ftruck,  a kind 
of  hollow,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  depreffion  of  the 
fragments  of  bone.  The  hollow  became  Hill  more  evi- 
dent, when  the  index’  finger  was  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
confiderably  above  the  grinding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
then  pufhed  from  within  outward.  Duverney,  finding  it 
impracticable  to  elevate  the  pieces  of  bone  with  his  finger, 
introduced  a flat  bit  of  wood  about  as  large  as  a linger 
over  the  grinding  teeth,  as  far  back  as  lie  could,  and  made 
the  patient  firmly  flint  the  jaw.  The  preffure  made  by  this 
fort  of  wedge,  between  the  coronoid  procefs  and  the  zygoma, 
made  the  latter  gradually  refume  its  natural  pofition,  care 
being  taken  to  ute  a thicker  piece  of  wood,  in  proportion  as 
the  broken  part  became  more  and  more  replaced. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  projecting  portion  of  the  zygoma 
was  eaiily  reftored  to  its  proper  place,  by  preffure.  The 
applications  and  bandage  were  limply  retentive. 

Fractures  of  the  V erlehra. 

Blows,  falls,  the  paffage  of  heavy  carriages  over  ther 
trunk,  and  particularly  gun-ffiot  wounds,  are  caufes  capable 
of  producing  fradtures  of  the  vertebra;.  Thefe  bones, 
however,  are  fo  thick,  fliort,  and  ftrong,  and  fo  furrounded 
with  maffes  of  mufcle,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
projecting  fpinous  proceffes,  they  are  not  frequently  broken, 
and  indeed  can  only  be  thus  injured  by  great  violence, 
direfied  in  a particular  manner. 

Fractures,  both  of  the  fpinous  proceffes,  and  of  the  cor- 
pora vertebrarum,  are  generally  alarming  cafes,  on  account, 
of  the  afflicting  fymptoms  which  commonly  enfue.  The 
danger  does  not  absolutely  originate  from  the  mifehief  done 
to  the  bone  ; but  from  the  concutlion  of  the  fpinal  marrow, 
occaiirmed  by  the  external  violence,  or  from  the  compreffior. 
or  laceration  of  the  tame  part,  arifing  from  fome  of  the 
fragments  of  bone  being  driven  againtt  it.  The  injury, 
indeed,  which  the  parts  within  the  fpinal  canal  often  futtain, 
is  to  great,  that,  if  the  patient  lives  a certain  time,  they  often 
inflame,  and  a large  quantity  of  matter  is  formed  around  the 
continuation  of  the  dura  mater,  which  covers  the  medulla 
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Corchi,  an  Italian  practitioner,  lias  noticed  all  the  bad 
fymptoms  with  particular  precifion.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
bony  fragments,  he  obierves,  “ officulis  comminutis,  me- 
dullam  per  ea  defcendentem  comprimi,  pungi  atque  in- 
flammari  neceffe  eft,  et  fubjedtas  corporis  partes  univerfas 
refolvi  ac  veficje  et  redti  inteftini  vim  conftringentem  amitti, 
adeo  ut  urina  et  excrementa  vel  fupprimantur,  vel  fine 
voluntate  prorumpant.  Qua  certiffima  atque  evidentiffima 
nota,  nos  fiepe  conjecimus  vertebrse  alicuius  proceffum  fpino- 
fum  introrfum  coufradhim  fuiffe ; et  quum  plerumque  vel  cita 
vel  tarda  infecuta  fit,  incific  corporifrus,  id  inali  foiurn  fuiiTe 
vidimus,  etfi  nullo  mode  vertebrse  exciderint.  Antiqui  id 
p:irum  perfpexiffe  videntur,  a quibus  noxae  ct  pericula  yerte- 
bris  Iuxatis  tribuuntur,  quse  revera  fractarum  funt.  Hoc 
infortunium  ionge  frequentius  quoque  quam  illud  acciaere 
comperimus,  fecus  ac  illi  putarunt.”  Notwitliftanding  the 
fentiment  of  the  foregoing  author,  that  fuch  fvmptoms  are 
particularly  apt  to  proceed  from  a fracture  of  iome  of  the 
fpinous  precedes,  it  is  certain,  that  the  more  common  caufe 
is  a fracture  of  the  corpora  vertebrarum,  the  damage  done  to 
which  is  often  irremediable. 

Practitioners,  however,  ought  to  be  apprifed,  that  a 
fimilar  train  of  evils  may  depend  altogether  on  a conculfion 
of  the  fpinal  marrow,  without  any  fradture  whatever.  This 
fact,  in  cafes  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra:  are  fuf- 
peCted  to  be  broken,  always  throws  an  immoveable  degree 
of  doubt  and  obfeurity  over  the  real  ftate  of  circumftances. 
A fradture  of  the  fpinous  proceffes  may  often  be  aiftindtly 
felt ; but  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  vertebrae  in  general 
only  admits  of  fufpicions,  which  can  never  be  confirmed, 
except  where  the  fatal  termination  of  the  cafe  gives  the 
furgeon  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  body. 

It  was  a circumftance  obferved  by  Albucafis,  that  frac- 
tures of  the  upper  vertebrie  are,  for  the  molt  part,  attended 
with  a paralyfis  of  the  upper  extremities,  while  fradturcs  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae  were  generally  productive  of  a para- 
lytic affedtion  of  the  lower  ones.  Avicenna  remarks,  that 
fuch  injuries  of  the  corpora  vertebrarum  always  occafion 
death,  which  feldom  enfues  from  a mere  fradture  of  one  or 
more  of  the  fpinous  proceffes.  The  latter  kind  of  accident, 
indeed,  has  been  known  to  occur,  and  the  fragments  of  bone 
to  be  at  the  fame  time  difplaced,  without  the  acceffion  of 
a ly  alarming  fymptoms.  The  cafe  is  always  to  be  regarded 
as  much  lefs  dangerous  than  one  in  which  any  other  part  of 
the  vertebra  is  broken. 

Notwithffanding  the  opinion  delivered  by  Avicenna,  it  is 
certain  that  a fradture  of  the  body  of  a vertebra  is  not  ne- 
ceffarily  fatal  in  every  inftance,  efpecially  when  the  acci- 
dent has  arifen  from  a gun-fhot  wound.  Several  examples, 
confirming  the  truth  of  this  remark,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
furgical  books.  In  the  majority  of  examples,  however,  the 
patients  linger,  and  die  of  a flow  fort  of  fever. 

When  the  bodies  of  any  of  the  vertebras  are  fradtured,  the 
pradtitioner  only  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  himfelf  ufeful, 
by  paying  attention  to  general  indications.  Circumftances, 
however,  are  different,  when  the  fpinous  proceffes  are  broken. 
In  thefe  inffances  an  endeavour  is  to  be  made  to  put  the 
detached  fragments  of  bone  in  their  right  fituation  ; an 
object  which  may  fometimes  be  accomplilhed,  when  the 
parts  make  a considerable  projedtion. 

Writers  on  furgery  alfo  fpeak  of  ufing  an  elevator  for 
railing  deprefftd  pieces  of  fradtured  vertebrse,  when  the 
accident  is  complicated  with  a wound  ; of  this  pradtice  we 
can  fay  nothing  ourfelves,  fcarcely  being  able  to  conceive 
that  any  opportunity  for  it  can  occur,  or  that  the  thing  is 
very  pradticable. 

In  cafes  of  fradtured  vertebra  a roller  may  be  applied 
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round  the  body,  and  kept  from  Hipping  down  by  a fca- 
pulary;  but  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  an  apparatus  is  more  for 
the  fake  of  appearances,  than  of  any  real  efficacy.  When 
the  fpinous  proceffes  are  broken,  the  comprefs  ought  to  be 
put  under  the  bandage  along  each  fide  ot  the  detached  frag- 
ments. 

All  injuries  of  the  fpine  are  apt  to  produce  paralyfis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  and  of  the  bladder  and  redtum. 
Hence  the  patient  is  frequently  incapable  of  voiding  his 
urine,  and  the  practitioner  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  catheter.  In  many  cafes  the  urine  comes  away  without 
the  patient’s  knowledge,  and  the  fseces  are  alfo  involuntarily 
difcharged.  Sec  Incontinence  of  Urine,  and  Retention1 
of  Urine. 

Fraftures  of  the  Sternum. 

When  the  fternum  is  broken,  it  is  generally  in  confe- 
quence  of  a very  violent  fall  again!!  fome  hard  projecting 
body.  The  accident  being  produced  in  this  manner,  the 
fragments  of  bone  feldom  continue  exactly  in  their  natural 
poiition,  but  are  almoft  always  more  or  lei's  difplaced,  and, 
by  making  preffure  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  give  rife 
to  fymptoms  of  an  urgent  nature.  Sometimes  the  violence 
of  the  blow  ruptures  one  of  the  internal  mammary  arteries, 
fo  that  an  extravafation  takes  place,  and  brings  on  a train  of 
alarming  complaints.  Such  an  effufion  of  blood,  however, 
is  more  frequently  attendant  on  gun-ihot  injuries  of  the 
fternum,  than  common  fractures.  The  patient  does  not 
in  the  firft  inftance  experience  confiderable  fuffering,  becaufe- 
the  extravafation  occurs  flowly,  and  the  layers  of  the  medi- 
aftinum  make  a good  deal  of  refiftance  to  the  diffufion  of 
the  blood.  At  length,  however,  the  quantity  effufed  be- 
comes very  great,  and  an  exceffive  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  a fenfe  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  fternum,  are  the 
confequences.  It  is  faid  that  on  examining  the  integuments, 
covering  the  bone,  a kind  of  incipient  oedema  may  be  felt, 
which  ihould  draw  the  ferious  attention  of  the  pradtitioner 
to  the  effects  which  are  likely  to  enfue. 

When  the  mammary  veffels  are  uninjured,  and  the  above 
fort  of  fymptoms  arife,  they  are  much  later  in  making  their 
appearance.  They  are  alfo  dependant,  not  on  an  effufion  of 
blood,  but  on  the  formation  of  abfeeffes  in-  the  vicinity  of 
the  fracture,  and  beneath  the  bone.  Such  purulent  coli. 
ledtions  have  alfo  been  compared  by  furgical  authors,  with 
the  fuppurations  which  fo  frequently  happen  under  the 
cranium  in  confequence  of  injuries  of  the  head,  from  ex- 
ternal violence.  The  writings  of  Juncker,  Duverney,  and 
J.  L.  Petit,  fhew  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  Verduc, 
who  refers  the  bad  fymptoms  to  the  pieces  of  bone  being 
driven  inward,  and  recommends  the  fragments  to  be  elevated, 
deferibes  the  complaints  as  even  more  dangerous,  and  more 
fpeedily  fatal  than  thofe  which  are  produced  by  blood  or 
matter  nnder  the  cranium. 

When  the  fracture  of  the  fternum  is  a fimple  one,  un- 
attended with  any  particular  complaints,  has  been  occafioned 
by  a fall  or  blow,  and  the  fragments  are  not  at  all  difplaced, 
the  treatment  is  reduced  to  great  fimplicity.  The  patient  is 
to  be  kept  on  a low  regimen,  at  perfect!  reft,  and  fhould  be 
bled  and  purged  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe. 
The  topical  part  of  the  treatment  eonfiits  in  applying  fome 
foap-plafter  to  the  fituation  of  the  injury,  and  a roller  round 
the  body,  with  a fcapulary. 

When  any  portion  of  the  fradtured  fternum  is  beaten 
inward,  fa  as  to  prefs  upon  and  dangeroufly  irritate  any  of 
the  fubjacent  parts,  the  depreffed  piece  fnould  be  raffed 
without  lofs  of  time.  Tor  this  purpofe,  it  will  generally  be 
peceffary  to  make  a divifion  of  the  integuments  with  a 
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fcalpel,  and  then  to  employ  the  inftrnment  called  an  elevator, 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  it  is  ufed  on  the  fkull.  See 
Elevator  and  Trepanning. 

In  gun-fhot  wounds  of  the  thorax,  the  fternum  may  be 
(battered  into  many  pieces.  In  fi’.ch  a cafe,  it  would  he  the 
duty  of  the  praftitioner  to  remove,  with  a pair  of  forceps, 
all  the  detached  fragments,  which,  if  left  in  the  wound, 
would  not  unite  to  the  relt  of  the  bone ; but  only  aft  as 
extraneous  bodies. 

Where  an  extravafation  of  blood,  or  a colleftion  of  purulent 
matter,  under  a frafhired  fternum,  are  known  to  exift,  and  to 
be  the  caufe  of  urgent  and  perilous  fymptoms,  the  furgeon 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  a perforation  in  the  bone  with 
a fniall  trephine.  However,  before  having  recourfe  to  this 
proceeding,  he  ought  to  be  fare  that  the  bad  fymptoms  do 
depend  on  the  prefeqce  of  a fluid  in  the  anterior  mediaftinum, 
and  are  not  altogether  the  efiedt  of  inflammation  consequent 
to  the  violence. 

We  flrall  conclude  thefe  remarks  on  fractures  of  the  fter- 
num with  Hating,  that  as  the  chief  danger  of  fuch  cafes  is 
in  proportion  to  the  irritation  and  inflammation  which  are 
excited  in  the  thoracic  vifeera,  the  principal  objetts  in  the 
treatment  are,  to  prevent  the  broken  pieces  of  bone  from 
hurting  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  lungs,  by  projecting 
inward,  and  to  avert  inflammation  in  the  cheft,  as  much  as 
pofiible,  by  repeated  venefeCtions,  low  diet,  quietude,  ape- 
rient medicines,  &c. 

Frafliires  of  th . Ribs. 

The  ribs  are  broken  almoft  as  frequently  as  any  bones  of 
the  human  body-  The  labourer  who  falls  from  a fcaffold, 
the  poor  fellow  who  is  run  over  by  a carriage,  the  man  of 
pleafure  who  is  thrown  from  his  horfe,  the  failor  who  tum- 
bles from  aloft,  and  all  deferiptions  of  perfons  fubjeft  to  falls 
in  running  up  and  down  Hairs  and  ladders,  are  often  under 
the  furgeon’s  care  for  fractured  ribs.  Only  one  of  thefe 
bones  may  be  broken,  but  in  many  cafes  the  accident  befals 
feveral  at  the  fame  time.  The  part  of  the  ribs  where  frac- 
tures are  moil  commonly  fituated  is  their  greateft  convexity, 
which  muft  obvioufly  be  the  moll  expofed  to  the  effedls  of 
external  violence. 

The  falfe  ribs  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  fractured  asthofe  which 
have  the  epithet  true  given  to  them.  The  reafon  of  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  owing  to  the  moveable  nature  of  the  former,  a 
quality  which  enables  them  to  elude  the  confequences  of  ex- 
ternal force.  The  guarded  fituation  of  the  firft  true  rib 
beneath  the  clavicle  is  alfo  a caufe  why  it  is  very  feldom 
broken. 

The  diagnofis  of  fradlures  of  the  ribs  is  fometimes  fuffi- 
ciently  plain,  but  in  numerous  inftances  the  moil  difeerning 
furgeon  can  obtain  no  certainty.  When  the  patient  i3  thin, 
when  feveral  ribs  are  fraftured,  and  particularly  when  the 
ends  of  the  fracture  are  difpiaced  inward  or  outward,,  the 
practitioner  is  always  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the'  ac- 
cident, beyond  the  fhadow  of  a doubt.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  a crepitus  may  alfo  be  felt  on  making  the  pa- 
tient cough,  fo  as  to  (hake  the  injured  bones,  and  at  the 
fame  time  placing  one's  hand  upon  the  hurt  fide  of  the  tho- 
rax. 

However,  more  obfeurity  often  prevails,  when  the  patient 
is  fat,  when  only  a fingle  rib  is  broken,  and  when  the  ends 
©f  the  fi-adture  are  undifplaced.  A pricking  fenfation  in 
the  fide*  attendant  on  the  motion  of  the  ribs  in  refpiration, 
is  frequently  a juft  ground  of  fufpieion,  that  one  of  thefe 
bones  is  fradlured,  especially  when  the  nature  of  the  fall,  or 
blow,  makes  the  accident  not  improbable.  In  all  cafes  of 
•Loubt,  the  prudent  furgeon  makes  it  an  invariable,  ma^im 


to  a£t  in  the  fame  way  as  he  would  do  were  he  certain  that 
the  ribs  are  broken.  This  line  of  condudl  is  particularly 
commendable;  becaufe  it  can  do  no  harm,  fuppofing  no 
frafture  to  exift,  and  when  fuch  an  injury  has  really  hap- 
pened, the  relief  and  the  prevention  of  dangerous  confe- 
quences, refulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment, are  of  the  greateft  importance. 

The  practice,  in  cafes  of  fradtured  ribs,  conflfts  in  dimi- 
nifiiing  the  motion  of  thefe  bones  as  much  as  pofiible,  taking 
meafures  for  the  hindrance  and  diminution  of  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  and  lungs  ; and,  in  particular,  in  appealing 
any  cough  under  which  the  patient  may  happen  to  be  fuf- 
fering. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  indications  is  fulfilled  by  means  of  a 
roller  applied  round  the  thorax  as  tightly  as  the  patient’s 
feelings  will  permit.  Inltead  of  a roller,  the  generality  of 
furgeons  rightly  prefer  employing  a ilrong  piece  of  linen, 
large  enough  to  furround  the  cheft,  and  laced  with  due 
tightnefs  in  front  of  the  body.  Such  an  apparatus- is  not  fo 
apt  to  become  flack  as  a roller,  and  it  has  this  advantage, 
that  the  patient  himfelf,  in  the  abfence  of  the  furgeon,  can 
eafily  inci-eafe  or  diminifh  the  tightnefs  of  the  cloth,  as  cir, 
cumftances  may  require.  Before  putting  on  any  kind  of 
bandage,  however,  the  furgeon  fhould  examine  the  fituation 
of  the  fracture,  and  put  the  ends  of  the  bone,  or  bones, .as 
nearly  as  pofiible  into  a right  pofition.  This  object  is  to  be 
effected  by  making  fkilful  preffure  with  the  fingers-on  the 
injured  ribs.  It  is  ufual  alfo  to  apply  a piece  of  the  foap- 
plalter  to  the  integuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fradture. 
Together  with  fuch  application,  one  or  two  compreffes  may 
be  ufed,  if  the  pradtitioner  is  of  opinion  that  they  will  be 
of  any  fervice  in  keeping  the  ends  of  the  bone,  or  bones, 
fteady,  and  in  their  proper  pofition. 

Whether  the  bandage  confift  of  a common  roller,  or 
a broad  piece  of  cloth  laced  in  front,  a fcapulary  muft  be 
employed  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  apparatus  from' 
flipping  downward. 

One  of  the  principal  dangers  arifing  from  fradlures  of  the 
ribs,  is  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  which 
lines  the  cheft.  Hence  the  fecond  indication  which  we  above 
fpecified,  and  which  is  fulfilled  by  ftridt  attention  to  the  an- 
tiphlogiftic  fyftem  of  treatment.  Indeed,  all  experienced 
furgeons,  on  being  fir  ft  called  to  a patient-  having  a fradfured 
rib,  or  fufpedled  of  having  fuch,  make  it  a rule  to  direct 
immediate  venefedlion,  and  to  take  away  about  fixteen  or 
eighteen  ounces  of  blood.  The  evacuation  is  to  be  repeated 
or  not,  according  to  circumftances.  It  is  only  in  very  de- 
bilitated, aged  fubjedls,  that  it  is  right  to  difpenfe  with 
bleeding. 

Sometimes  the  point  of  a fradlured  rib,  by  being  beaten 
inward,  lacerates  fome  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  In 
confequence  of  this  accident,  a portion  of  the  air  contained 
m thefe  organs  infinuates  itfelf  between  the  pleura  pulmc- 
nalis  and  pleura  coftalis  every  time  that  the  cavity  of  the 
cheft  is  enlarged  in  infpiration,  and  thence  partly  ef capes 
into  the  common  cellular  membrane  of  the  body  through 
the  breach  in  the  pleura  coftalis,  on  every  diminution  of  the 
thorax  in  expiration.  The  fwelling  of  the  parts  which  are 
thus  inflated  with  air,  is  termed  emphyfema,  and  frequently 
takes  place  in  a degree  almoft  incredible,  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance  becoming  fo  diftended  as  to  be  in  many  parts  of 
the  body  feveral  inches  thick.  The  principal  danger,  how-- 
ever,  is  not  from  this  diffufion  of  air ; but  from  its  con- 
finement in  the  cheft,  where  it  often  accumulates  more 
quickly,  than  it  can  efcape  through  the  laceration  in  the' 
pleura,  and  confequently  produces  fuch  a degree  of  preffure 
■on  the  mediaftinum,  diaphragm,  and  oppofite  lung,  that  ?. 
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fatal  interruption  of  refpkation  is  occafioned,  We  need  not 
fay  more  at  prefent  concerning  this  affe.dtion,  as  it  is  treated 
of  elfewhere.  t See  Emphysema. 

Another  occaiional  attendant  on  bad  cafes  of  fractured 
ribs,  is  an  extravafation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  cheft. 
Such  an  effufion  and  an  emphyfema  we  have,  in  certain  in- 
ftances, found  exiiting  together.  The  reader  will  find  fome 
obfer  vat  ions  on  extravafation  in  the  chell,  in  the  articles 
Extravasation  and  Wounds. 

Fraci  tires  of  the  Os  Ilium , Os  Ifehium , anti  Os  Pubis, 

The  ilructure  of  the  os  ilium  and  os  ifehium  is  fuch,  and 
vthe  mufcles  upon  them  are  fo  numerous  and  bulky,  tliat 
fraftures  of  thefe  bones  hardly  admit  of  being  felt,  except 
when  fituated  about  the  upper  part  of  the  ilium,  or  the  tu- 
berofity  of  the  ifehium.  Neither  thefe  bones,  nor  the  os 
pubis,  however,  are  very  frequently  broken,  and  when  the 
accident  does  happen,  it  is  ahnoit  always  in  confequence  of 
gun-fhot  injuries,  or  the  paffage  of  heavy  carriage-wheels  over 
the  pelvis.  Boyer  has  recorded  an  inftance  in  which  the  ante- 
rior fuperior  fpinous  procefs  was  fractured  by  tlie  kick  ot  a 
horfe.  It  is  eal'y  to  conceive  that  the  fame  defeription  of 
violence  might  alfo  break  either  the  os  pubis,  or  the  eriita 
- of  the  ilium.  As  great  violence  is  generally  requiiite  to 
produce  the  breach  of  continuity,  the  integuments  and  muf- 
cles are  commonly  feyerely  injured  at  the  fame  time,  as  well 
as  the  vifeera  oi  the  pelvis.  Indeed,  the  danger  of  thefe  ac- 
cidents may  be  eflimated  by  the  degree  ot  mitchief  done  to 
the  internal  parts,  for  it  is  from  this  caufe  that  a fatal  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  inteftines,  and  peritonaeum,  and 
a train  of  afflictions  depending  on  a paralytic  affection  of  the 
.urinary  organs  frequently  originate. 

When  the  os  ilium  is  fraCtured  all  acrofs,  the  accident 
may  in  fome  inftances  be  detefted  by  making  p re  ffu  re  on 
the  eriita  of  this  bone,  by  which  means  a crepitus  may 
fometimes  be  rendered  perceptible.  The  fragments  of  the 
fraCture  are  very  teldom  diiplaced,  being  retained  in  their 
proptr  lituation  by  the  glutiei  and  iliacus  interims  muf- 
. cles. 

In  order  to  difeover  fractures  of  the  os  ilium,  the  furgeon 
fhould  make  the  patient  lie  on  that  fide  of  the  body  which 
is  free  from  injury,  with  the  thorax  and  abdomen  inclined 
forward,  and  the  thighs  bent. 

When  a fufpicion  is  entertained  that  the  os  pubis  is  frac- 
tured, the  examination  fflould  be  made  while  the  patient  lies 
upon  his  back  with  his  cheit  inclined  forward,  and  his 
thighs  in  a fate  of  flexion. 

Fractures  of  the  os  ifehium  may  be  difeovered  by  examining 
juft  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  buttock,  by' the  fide  of  the 
anus.-'  • 

The  fwelling  which  occurs  very  often  renders  all  informa- 
tion, derived  from  handling  the  parts,  exceedingly  obfeure 
and  doubtful.  In  this  circumilance,  the  practitioner  can 
only  conje&ure  that  a fraCture  of  fome  part  of  the  pelvis 
has  happened  from  a confideration  of  the  fymptoms.  Tliefe 
arc  generally  of  the  following  defeription;  a difficulty  of 
walking,  in  confequence  of  a blow,  or  fall  on  the  pelvis,  or 
of  the-  paffiige  of  a carriage  over  it,  a retention  of  the 
nine  and  faeces,  followed  by  an  incontinence  of  the  fame, 
oppreffive  pains,  a paralytic  affection  of  the  thighs  and 
legs,  cedema  of  thefe  parts,  and  even  Houghing.  Very 
oiten,  in  confequence  of  the  violence  done  to  the  vifeera, 
hiccough  and  vomiting  are  excited,,  and  extravafations  of 
blood,  and  collections  of  matter  are  produced. 

The  majority  of  fuch  patients  as  we  have  known  die  from 
fradtures  of  the  os  ilium,  os  ifehium,  and  os  pubis,  have 


fallen  victims  to  extenfive  inflammations  in  the  pelvis  and 
abdomen. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  fraCiurcs  themfelves 
are  leldom  difplaced,  fo  that  what  relates  to  their  treatment 
is  exceedingly  fimple,  merely  coiiliiting  in  applying  a roller 
round  the  pelvis,  and  putting  a piece  of  foap-plafter  on  the 
fituation  of  the  broken  part.  The  grand  indication  is  to 
obviate  the  confequences  of  inflammation  of  the  parts  within 
of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  peritonaeum  and  abdominal  vifeera, 
by  copious  and  repeated  venefections,  and  the  application  of 
leeches  and  blillers  to  the  hypogailric  region,  on  the  very 
firit  occurrence  of  pain  orteniion. 

All  complaints,  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the  urine 
and  fteces,  are  alio  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  furgeon 
mult  never  negleCt  to  employ  the  catheter  as  often  as  circum- 
ltances  require,  and  he  (hould  endeavour  to  devile  proper 
means  for  preferving  a due  degree  of  cleanlinefs,  which  is 
fo  eflential  to  the  recovery  of  perfons  likely  to  undergo  a 
long  confinement. 

In  many  cafes  the  violence  inflicted  is  fo  great,  that  the 
patient  cannot  move  in  the  leait  for  the  purpofe  of  obeying 
the  calls  of  nature,  without  being  put  to  the  molt  excruci- 
ating and  intolerable  agony.  Boyer  fuccefsfully  contrived, 
by  means  of  a piece  of  girth  web  laid  under  the  pelvis  of  one 
of  his  patients,  and  faffened  to  a pulley  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  bed,  to  enable  the  poor  fufferer  to  raife  himfelf  luf- 
iiciently  from  the  furface  of  the  bed  to  let  a pan  be  put  under 
him  for  the  reception  of  the  faeces.  However,  a bed  made 
on  tlie  principles  of  the  one  lately  recommended  to  the  pub- 
lic by  fir  James  Earle,  would  be  the  moll  advantageous. 

In  certain  examples  abfeeffes  cannot  be  prevented  from 
forming  in  the  pelvis,  notwithllanding  the  molt  judicious 
treatment.  Suppurations  of  this  kind  are  particularly  apt 
to  arife  when  any  detached  fplinters  of  bone  are  driven  in- 
ward. 

It  is  poffible  for  the  bladder  to  be  wounded  by  a {harp 
fpicula  of  the  fracture,  and  an  extravafation  ot  urine  to  be 
the  confequence.  Default  met  with  a cafe  of  this  defeription, 
where  the  piece  of  bone  was  taken  out  of  a wound  which 
was  made  to  let  out  the  effufed  urine.  Were  fuch  a cafe  to 
prefent  itfelf,  the  practitioner  fhould  keep  a gum  catheter 
conltantly  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  any  quantity  of 
urine  from  collecting,  and  afterwards  becoming  diffufed. 

Fractures  of  the  Os  Sacrum . 

The  os  facrutn  cannot  be  broken  without  the  operation 
of  confiderable  force.  Hence  the  accident  is  not  frequent, 
and,  when  it  does  happen,  is  generally  occafioned  by  the  fall 
at  a very  heavy  body  immediately  againft  the  bone,  the 
paffage  of  a cart  or  waggon  over  its  convex  fide,  or  by  high 
falls  on  the  part.  The  upper  portion  of  a broken  facnirri 
obvioully  cannot  be  difplaced,  by  reaion  of  the  firm  manner 
in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  lower  lumbar  vertebra. 
The  lower  piece  is  alfo  feldom  difplaced,  becaufe  there  arb 
no  mufcles  which  tend  to  produce  fuch  an  effect.  The 
violence  itfelf,  however,  may  fometimes  drive  the  inferior 
fragment  inward,  an  event  which  is  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  fracture  is  fituated  low  down  towards  the  os  coc- 
cygis. .... 

As  in  the  cafes  which  form  the  fubjeCt  of  the  foregoing 
feCtion,  the  chief  part  of  the  peril  depends  upon  the  injury 
which  the  pelvis  and  abdominal  vifeera  have  luifained,  and 
the  inflammation  which  they  may  undergo,  fo,  in  the  prefent 
inftances,  the  danger  principally  originates  from  the  fame 
caufe,  and  the  mitchief  done  to  the  feveral  nerves. 

From  the  fhort  ftatement  already  made,  it  mull  be  evi- 
dent that  the  indications  in  the  treatment  of  a fractured  fa- 
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mm  are  very  much  like  thoie  which  present  tbemftlves  in 
the  foregoing  fpccies  of  fractures.  The  fra&ured  furfaces 
being  feldom  feparated  and  difplaced,  the  injury  of  the  bpije 
' commonly  demands  a very  Ample  plan,  which  coniiils  in 
■ applying  a piece  of  the  emplaftrum  faponis  and  a T band- 
age. If  a cafe  fhonld  occur  in  -which  the  lower  fragment  is 
difplaced,  the  reduction  is  to  be  acco.mplifhecl  in  the  way 
which  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  fractures  of  the  os 
coccyges. 

The  moft  alarming  fvmptoms,  and  fuch  as  require  the 
utmoit  furgical  fkill,.,are  the  inflammation  which  is  apt  to 
affeCt  tire  vifeera,  the  retention,  or  incontinence  of  urine, 
the  involuntary  difeharge  of  the  heces,  and  the  paralylis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  complaints  which  too  frequently  at- 
tend the  accident,  and  brine  on  a fatal  termination. 

Upon  this  f object  we  need  not  here  enlarge,  as  we 
have  already  delineated  the  proper  plan  of  treatment  in 
fpeaking  of  fractures  of  the  other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and 
further  information  will  be  found  in  future  articles.  See 
Incontinence  of  Urine,  and  Retention  of  Urine , or. 

Fra  Bures  of  t he  Os  Coccygis. 

The  os  facrum,  although  a bone  of  confklerable  llrength, 
is  more  frequently  broken  than  the  os  coccygis,  which  eludes 
the  effedt  of  external  violence  by  its  great  degree  of  movc- 
ablenefs.  Force  operating,  however,  in  a particular  man- 
ner, may  occafion  a fracture,  and  one  fvmptom  of  the  acci- 
dent is  laid  to  be  an  acute  pain  in  the  fituation  of  the  in- 
jured bone,  when  the  patient  walks,  which  exertion  puts 
into  action  the  fibres  ot  the  glutnei  mufcles  ariling  from  the 
part. 

A fracture  of  the  os  coccygis  may  alfo  be  diiplaced  by 
the  lower  fragment  being  driven  inward.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  practitioner  fhonld  endeavour  to  replace  the  piece 
of  bone,  by  means  of  his  fore-finger  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  and  the  fkilful  afftftance  of  the  fingers  of  his  other 
hand  externally. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  adapted  for  keeping  the 
fra  ft  lire  in  a Iteady  and  undifplaced  condition,  the  praCti- 
tioner  can  do  little  more  than  apply  a piece  of  the  emplaftrum 
faponis  and  a T bandage,  the  patient  being  enjoined  to  avoid 
walking  and  making  any  preflure  on  the  part. 

Fractures  of  the  Clavicle. - 

The  fituation,  the  flendernefs,  and  the  curved  fhape  of 
the  .clavicle  ; the  manner  in  which  the  bone  is  only  flip- 
ported  at  each  end  ; the  great  efforts  which  it  has  to  fuf- 
tain  when,  in  falling,  the  hands  are  brought  forward  ; and 
feveral  other  anatomical  and  incidental  confiderations  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious,  afford  a full  explanation  of  the  reafon  why 
fractures  of  the  clavicle  happen  exceedingly  often,  and  are 
much  more  common  than  its  diflocations.  The  middle  of 
the  bone  is  more  frequently  broken  than  its  other  parts,  and 
the  fradture  is  almolt  always  difplaced,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  arm  and  the  action  ot  the  pedtoral  miifcle, 
the  humeral  portion  of  the  bone  falling  under  that  which 
remains  connedted  with  the  iternum.  Encyclopedic  Me- 
thodique,  Partie  Chirurgicale,  art.  Clavicule. 

A fradture  of  the  clavicle  is  a cafe  in  which  the  diagnofis 
is  remarkably  eafy;  the  accident,  indeed,  being  obvious  at 
firit  view,  especially  when  the  fragments  are  difplaced, 
when  there  is  no  fwelling,  and  when  the  patient  is  not  ex- 
ceedingly fat.  The  lhoulder  becomes  depreffed,  approxi- 
mated to  the  iternum,  and  fo  inclined  towards  the  thorax, 
that  there  is  no  fpace  betwixt  them.  It  is  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  arm  can  be  raifed,  brought  forward,  or  put 
to  the  fide.  When  the  fradture  is.  Ample,  and.  its  ends  not 


co.niiderably  feparated,  the  pain  is  lometimwj  moderate,  o? 
even  trifling  ; but,  upon  the  gentled  attempt  being  made 
to  move  the  arm,  the  patient  buffers  great  agony,  which 
ccaies  immediately  the  fradture  is  replaced.  When  the 
fractured  bone  is  not  in  its  due  fituation,  the  humeral  por- 
tion drawn  down  by  the  weight  of  the  fcapula,  by  that  of 
the  arm,  and  by  the  adtion  of  the  deltoid  miifcle,  becomes 
concealed  under  the  fternal  portion.  The  difplaced  con- 
dition of  the  bone  is  increafed  whenever  the  -mufcles  act 
with  violence,  and  the  pain  is  aggravated  by.  carrying  for- 
ward the  arm,  or  pre-fling  it  forcibly  to  the  fide. 

It  is  not  common  lor  a fradture  to  occur  at  the  {capillary 
end  of  the  clavicle  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a diredt 
force,  falling  on  the  lhoulder,  may  break  any  part  of  the 
bone.  When  the  accident  is  thus  produced,  the  foft  parts 
may  alfo  buffer  more  or  lefs  contufion  and  laceration.  The 
bone  may  he  broken  in  more  places  than  one,  and  the  cafe 
receive  the  appellation  of  a comminuted  fradture. 

When  the  violence  acts  upon  the  extremities  of  the  cla- 
vicle, as  happens  in  falls  on  the  outfule  of  the  lhoulder  and 
on  the  hands,  while  the  arms  arc  extended,  the  clavicle  may 
be  very  much  bent,  and  fo  obliquely  broken,  that  the  ends  ■ 
of  the  bone  will  protrude  through  the  fk in,  and  occafion 
what  is  termed  a compound  fracture. 

Exceffive  violence  applied  to  the  lhoulder  may  injure  the 
cervical  nerves,  and  has  been  known  to  bring  on  a paralylis 
of  the  arm,  an  affliction  with  which  fractures  of  the  cla- 
vicle may  of  courie  be  fometimes  complicated. 

Although  the  records  of  furgery  fully  demonftrate  that 
fradtures  of  the  clavicle  have  been,  from  the  earlieil  period:'*, 
among  the  moft  common  accidents  to  which  mankind  have 
always  been  fubjedt,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  treat- 
ment of  no  other  kind  ot  fradture  remained  fo  long  as  that 
of  the  collar-bone  in  a ftate  of  imperfedtion  and  error. 
Falfe  notions  and  abfurd  practice  defeended  regularly  from 
one  generation  of  burgeons  to  another,  from  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  to  tliofe  of  Pott  and  Default. 

The  following  obfervations,  taken  from  Default’s  Pa- 
rifian  Chirurgical  Journal,  tranflated  by  Mr.  Gofiing,  af- 
ford a good  explanation  of  the  opinions  which  have  pre- 
vailed refpedting  the  treatment  of  fradtures  of  the  clavicle. 

“ The  attention  of  the  Greek  phyficians  was  uiredted  to 
the  projection  generally  formed  by  the  fternal  fragment, 
which  they  conceived  fhonld  always  be  depreffed  to  the 
level  ot  the  humeral  portion  ; and  they  endeavoured  to  ac-  • 
complifh  this  object  hv  mechanical  means  ; fuch  as  the  ap- 
plication of  lead,  or  thick  compreffes,  retained  on  the  cla- 
vicle by  means  of  bandages.  Such  was  the  method  em- 
ployed, till  the  infufficieney  and  bad  tendency  of  this  prac- 
tice were  pointed  out  by  Hippocrates,  who,  being  more 
accurate  and  attentive  in  his  obfervations  than  his  nrede- 
ceffors,  remarked  that  the  projecting  end  of  the  fternal  por- 
tion was  in  faCt  not  more  elevated,  but  that  this  appear- 
ance arofe  from  the  humeral  portion  being  depreffed,  in : 
confequence  of  being  drawn  down  with  the  lhoulder,  and 
that  conlequently  our  endeavours  fhould  be  directed  to  raife 
this  portion  on  a level  with  the  other.  Such  are  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  his  doctrines  and  practice  were  founded]  lie 
recommends  the  arm  to  be  brought  to  the  fide,  and  the 
lhoulder  to  be  elevated,  :o  as  to  form  an  acute  angle,  and 
to  be  maintained  in  that  fituation  by  a proper  bandage. 
This  plan,  according  to  our  author,  will- tend  to  bring  the 
ends  of  the  bone  in  a ftate  of  appofition,  and  procure  their 
reunion,  at  leaf!  it Will  effect  this  when  the  humeral  portion 
is  depreffed  below  the  fternal,  which  is  generally  the  cafe. 
But  this  method  will  not  always  completely  fucceed  ; for 
inftanee,  when  the  bones  ride -over  each  other,  or  when  the 
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fcapular  portion  is  forced  backwards.  In  thefe  cafes,  Hip- 
pocrates recommends  the  patient  to  be  laid  on  a hard  body, 
(a  plank,  for  inltance,)  and  his  fhoulders  to  be  drawn  back- 
wards with  fome  degree  of  force,  and  maintained  in  this 
fituation  by  a fort  of  fpica  bandage.  If  the  fcapular  frag- 
ment fhould  projefl  forward,  he  recommends  the  elbow  to 
be  brought  forward  on  the  breaft,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand 
to  be  applied  againft  the  oppoiite  fhoulder.  And,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  cale,  which  very  rarely  occurs,  of  the  fcapular 
portion,  projecting  above  the  fternal,  he  fays  notliing,  as  the 
■weight  of  the  fhoulder  is  alone  fufficient  to  bring  it  to  its 
former  fituation. 

“ What  Paulus  Aiginetus  fays  on  fraCturcs  of  the  cla- 
vicle feems  to  be  a commentary  on  the  text  of  Hippocrates; 
he  makes  his  extenlion  by  carrying  the  arm  upwards  and 
outwards.  In  certain  cafes,  he  places  a comprefs  between 
the  fhoulders,  whilit  an  affiftant  draws  them  backwards,  and 
then  applies  a fpica  bandage  ; he  alio  mentions,  that  the  arm 
fhould  not  be  fupported,  but  left  hanging  to  the  fide,  when 
the  humeral  portion  is  more  elevated  than  the  fternal ; in  a 
word,  his  ideas  and  practice  are  preciiely  the  fame  ; the  only 
clreumftance  in  which  he  varies,  is  recommending  a ball  to  be 
placed  in  the  axilla,  to  make  a more  forcible  extenlion,  when 
the  means  recommended  by  Hippocrates  are  inadequate  to 
the  reduftion. 

•“  Albucafis,  the  author,  who  revived  furgery  among  the 
Arabians,  borrowed  of  Paulus  Atginetus  the  idea  of  placing 
a ball  in  the  axilla,  and  the  ufe  of  the  figure-of-8  bandage  : 
lie  kept  the  fhoulder  conftantly  elevated,  and  fupported  the 
arm  during  the  day  in  a fling,  which  he  fixed,  in  the  day, 
to  the  neck  of  the  patient,  and  fupported,  at  night,  by 
placing  a pillow  under  the  axilla. 

“ Lanfranc  and  Gui  de  Chaubac  have  only  tranferibed 
what  has  been  faid  by  the  above-mentioned  authors  : the 
laft,  inftead  of  laying  the  patient  on  a thick  pillow,  attempts 
the  reduction  by  applying  the  knee  between  the  fhoulders 
of  the  patient  (agreeable  to  moil  modern  practitioners, 
who  have  imitated  this  practice) ; and,  if  the  depreffed  por- 
tion was  not  by  this  means  fufficiently  elevated,  lie  recom- 
mended the  application  of  an  agglutinative  phtfter  to  pro- 
duce this  •effect,  a doctrine  fo  abiurd,  that  we  are  aftoniilied 
to  find  it  mentioned  by  fome  modern  authors. 

“ Pecceti  has  gone  farther  than  preceding  writers, 
whole  works  he  has  attentively  conftdered,  and  from  whom 
he  has  frequently  tranferibed  ; for,  he  recommends  the  ball 
to  be  left  in  the  axilla  during  the  whole  treatment,  but  itill 
ufes  the  figure-of-8  bandage. 

M Subfequent  writers  have  only  commented  on  thofe  au- 
thors we  have  recited  ; but,  as  the  greateft  part  were  not 
practitioners,  they  have  omitted  the  explanation  of  one  part 
of  their  doCtrine,  the  moft  eftential  of  all. 

“ The  ball,  which,  with  Paulus  Afginetus,  Avicennus, 
and  Albucafis,  was  the  principal  means  of  reduction,  has 
been  viewed  only  by  the  moderns  as  merely  a means  to  fill 
up  tire  axilla,  to  prevent  the  parts  being  excoriated  from  the 
application  of  the  bandage : but  this  is  not  the  only  error 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  the  fracture  of  the  clavicle  was 
invariably  followed  with  more  or  lefs  deformity,  a remark 
generally  made.  Moft  burgeons,  milled  by  a falfe  theory 
refpeCting  the  union  of  fraCtures,  conceived  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  furround  the  clavicle  by  a bandage  that  would  pre- 
vent the  irregular  fhooting  of  the  callus.  Some,  however, 
obferved  that  the  bandage  of  the  ancients,  then  in  ufe,  did 
not  prevent  the  motion  of  the  fraCtured  portions ; but  the 
means  that  they  iubftituted  and  adopted  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples were  not  found  to  anfwer  the  intention. 

“ The  iron  crofs  of  Heifter  and  of  tire  author  of  La 


Chirurgie  complette,’’'  the  comprefs  by  which  Mr.  Petft 
kept  the  fhoulders  backwards,  and  other  contrivances,  arc 
only  different  modifications  of  the  figure-of-8  bandage  ; the* 
inconveniences  and  infufficiency  of  which  are  demonftrated 
by  every  modern  author  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  unneceffary  to 
reafon  on  the  fubjedf,  a3  we  find,  from  experience,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  inadequate  to  produce  the  effect  we  wifh  ; and,  in- 
deed, in  the  opinion  of  all  furgeons,  no  bandage  has  been 
yet  contrived  to  retain  tire  fradtured  parts  fufficiently  to 
prevent  deformity  and  pain, 

“ Default,  firmly  perfuaded  that  a conftant  ftate  of  ex- 
tenfion  was  abfolutely  -neceffary  to  keep  the  parts  in  a ftate 
of  immobility  and  procure  their  re-union,  invented,  in  1768, 
a bandage  that  completely  anfwered  this  indication,  which 
fome  perfons  have  conceived  is  to  be  found  in  Paulus  Aigi- 
netus.  This  author  certainly  .accomplifhed  the  reduction 
when  it  was  difficult,  by  bringing  the  elbow  on  the  breaft, 
and  feparating,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
arm,  by  means  of  a thick  ball  placed  in  the  axilla  ; but, 
from  his  own  account,  we  learn,  that  he  did  not  keep  up 
this  means  of  extenlion  during  the  whole  treatment.  He, 
indeed,  adds,  in  a few  lines,  that  after  the  reduction  of  the 
frr.ft are,  and  applying  thick  compreffes,  a ball  of  wool 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  bandage  fhould  pafs 
under  both  axilke,  on  the  fractured  clavicle,  fcaputa,  &c. 

“ After  the  application  of  this  bandage,  it  is  evident, 
that  placing  a ball  of  wool  in  the  axilla  was  merely  to  fur.nifh 
a point  of  iupport  to  the  bandage,  which,  without  this  pre- 
caution, would  have  paffed  only  over  thofe  parts  where  the 
mufcles  project.  What  further  confirms  this  idea  is,  that 
the  author  employs  no  method  to  keep  the  arm  clofe  to  the 
trunk  ; but  refts  fatisfied  with  fufpending  it  to  the  neck  by 
means  of  a leather  ftrap,  and  fupporting  the  fore -arm  in  a 
fling,  in  the  fame  way  as  after  bleeding.  Pecceti  recom- 
mends the  ball  that  was  ufed  in  the  reduction  to  be  kept  in 
the  axilla  ; but  ftill  we  do  not  fee  his  direft  indication,  as 
he  employs,  like  his  predeceffors,  the  bandage  of  the  figure 
of  8,  and  fays  nothing  of  the  manner  of  retaining  the  ball, 
nor  of  the  neceffity  of  keeping  the  arm  clofe  to  the  trunk.” 

Default  ufed  to  fet  a broken  clavicle  in  the  following 
manner.  The  patient  was  defired  to  ftand,  while  an  affiftant 
elevated  the  arm  fufficiently  to  make  it  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  body.  Default  next  applied  to  the  fide  of  th« 
breaft  a pad,  made  of  old  linen,  as  long  as  the  humerus,  in 
the  form  of  a wedge,  the  width  of  which  was  from  four  to 
five  inches  ; and  the  bafe,  which  was  three  inches  thick, 
was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  retained  in  that  fituation  by 
means  of  a bandage  five  or  fix  ells  in  length,  and  three  fin- 
gers in  breadth.  One  end  was  applied  to  the  middle  of  the 
pad,  and  confined  in  that  fituation  by  two  circular  turns 
round  the  body,  then  paffed  before  the  breaft  above  the 
right  fhoulder,  then  behind,  and  afterwards  under ; the 
roller  was  then  brought  horizontally  before  the  breaft  on 
the  pad,  then  obliquely  upwards  behind  the  breaft,  on  the 
right  fhoulder,  juft  forwards,  and  then  under ; then  it  was 
carried  horizontally  behind  the  breaft  on  the  pad,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  way  till  the  whole  bandage  was  ex- 
pended. 

The  furgeon  fupported  the  pad  in  the  axilla  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  elevated  the  elbow,  fo  as  to  bring 
the  fcapular  fragment  of  the  clavicle  in  contact  with  the 
fternal  portion,  preffing  the  pad  againft  the  breaft  ; making 
with  the  arm,  by  this  method,  a lever  of  the  firft  fpecies, 
by  which  means  the  arm  was  brought  from  the  trunk,  and 
the  clavicle  kept  in  a ftate  of  extenlion. 

An  affiftant  was  defired  to  retain  the  arm  in  this  fituation 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  to  fupport  the  fore-arm, 
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bent  in  a horizontal  pofition  ; the  palm  of  the  hand  applied 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  bread.  By  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment the  bones  were  brought  to  their  natural  i'ituation,  and 
to  fuch  an  exadt  date  of  apportion,  that  no  irregularity  or 
deformity  remained. 

The  arm  was  retained  in  this  pofition  by  a bandage  of  fix 
or  feven  ells  in  length,  and  four  fingers  in  breadth  ; the  end 
was  applied  before  the  right  axilla,  and  brought  horizon- 
tally before  the  bread,  on  the  fuperior  part  of  the  arm, 
behind  the  bread,  and  under  the  axilla  : this  firft  turn  of  the 
bandage  was  farther  fecured,  by  being  twice  palled  in  the 
fame  manner  : the  turns  were  then  reflected  over  each  other, 
■and  expanded  on  the  bread  and  the  red  of  the  arm  ; and,  as 
it  approached  near  the  elbow,  the  bandage  was  drawn 
tighter,  and  palled  in  circular  turns  round  the  fore -arm,  and 
pinned  to  that  part. 

The  corners  of  the  pad  were  pinned  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  bandage,  and  the  hand  received  an  additional  fupport 
by  the  middle  of  a comprefs,  the  ends  of  which  were  pinned 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  bandage  ; the  vacuities  above  and 
below  the  clavicle  were  filled  with  lint ; and  the  fractured 
portions  covered  with  comprelfes,  dipt  in  aq.  veg.  which 
were  doubled,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
three  wide. 

Under  the  right  axilla,  the  end  of  a bandage,  feven  or 
eight  ells  in  length,  and  three  fingers  wide,  was  applied, 
and  paiTed  obliquely  above  the  bread,  on  the  comprelfes 
which  covered  the  clavicle,  behind  the  fhoulder  and  the  arm, 
under  the  elbow,  (which  the  affiftant  ftill  continued  to  fup- 
port,) then  obliquely  upwards  before  the  breaft,  and  under 
the  right  axilla.  Over  tire  firft  turn  of  the  bandage  it  was 
palled  three  times  precifely  in  the  fame  way,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bandage,  brought  from  behind  forwards 
under  the  right  axilla,  was  expended  in  circular  turns, 
palfed  from  the  right  to  the  left  on  the  arm,  and  round  the 
bread,  to  fix  the  firft  part  of  the  bandage,  and  to  carry 
back  the  arm  that  correfponded  with  the  fradtured  clavicle  : 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  prevent  the  bandage  getting 
loofe,  by  fecuring  it  in  different  parts  by  means  of  pins. 
See  Parifian  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i. 

Default’s  bandage  is  fimple,  although  fome  attention  will 
be  neceffary  in  applying  it.  Its  mode  of  adting  is  obvious. 
The  culhion  or  comprefs,  which  adds  as  a fupport  to  the 
internal  furface  of  the  arm,  is  lhaped  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
at  the  time  the  elbow  is  brought  clofe  to  the  breaft,  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  arm  is  feparated  fome  diftance  from  the 
body.  The  arm,  carried  outwards,  drags  the  fhoulder  at 
the  fame  time,  and  with  it  the  fcapular  portion  of  the  frac- 
tured clavicle,  which  would  have  been  carried  inwards  by 
the  pedtoral  mufcles,  the  feratus  major  anticus,  and  the  fub- 
clavius,  if  their  adtion  had  not  been  oppofed  by  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  fuperior  part  of  the  culhion.  The  circular  turns 
of  the  bandage,  which  fix  the  arm  againft  the  breaft,  have 
the  double  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  extenfion,  and  pre- 
venting at  the  fame  time  the  motions  of  the  arm  and  Ihoulder, 
and,  confequently,  retaining  the  portions  of  the  fradtured 
bone  in  a conftant  Hate  of  appofition.  The  elevation  of  the 
arm  tends  to  place  the  humeral  portion  of  the  clavicle  on  a 
level  with  the  fternal ; and  the  turns  of  the  bandage,  palfing 
at  one  part  under  the  elbow  and  fore -arm,  and  at  another 
part  on  the  fragment  that  is  moll  elevated,  which  it  de- 
preffes,  and  raifes  the  other,  bringing  their  furfaces  oppofed 
to  each  other.  This  bandage  ferves  to  confine  the  actions 
of  the  trapezius  and  fterno-maltoideus,  which  are  attached 
to  this  bone.  With  refpecl  to  the  ordinary  time  for  the 
confolidation  of  the  fradture,  Hippocrates  fixes  it  from 
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fourteen  to  twenty  days  ; Albucafis,  from  twenty  to  twenty, 
four  or  twenty-eight  ; and  this  calculation  agrees  nearly 
with  the  refult  of  Default’s  experience.  Parifian  Chi- 
rurgical  Journal. 

Notwithftanding  the  excellency  of  the  foregoing  plan, 
Englilh  furgeons  ar'e  not  much  in  the  habit  of  following  it, 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  being  a little  more  complicated 
than  the  method  of  confining  the  fhoulders  back  with  a 
figure-of-eight -bandage,  and  fupporting  the  arm  in  a fling, 
as  is  their  ufual  mode.  The  obvious  imperfedtion  of  the 
figure-of-eight  bandage  is,  that  it  tends  to  aeprefs  the  fca- 
pulary  end  of  the  clavicle,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  draws  it 
backward.  We  need  fcarcely  remark,  that  when  fuch 
bandage  is  ufed,  the  margins  of  the  axilla;  muff  be  defended 
with  tow,  and  that  it  is  cuftomary  to  put  a piece  of  the 
emplaftrum  faponis  on  the  (kin  covering  the  fradture. 

Fra  Hu  res  of  the  Scapula. 

The  fituation  of  the  fcapula,  and  the  quantity  of  mufcle 
upon  it,  render  the  body  of  this  bone  not  very  liable  to  be 
broken  ; but  the  accident  does  every  now  and  then  take 
place.  Particular  parts  of  the  fcapula,  however,  are  fre- 
quently fractured  ; as,  for  inftance,  the  acromion,  the  in- 
ferior angle,  the  neck,  and  the  coracoid  procefs. 

When  the  acromion  is  broken,  the  weight  of  the  arm, 
and  the  contradtion  of  the  deltoid  mufcle,  draw  the  de- 
tached piece  downward,  while  the  trapezius  and  levator 
fcapula;  draw  the  reft  of  the  bone  upward  and  back- 
ward. 

When  the  lower  angle  of  the  fcapula  is  broken,  it  is  drawn 
for  ward  by  the  action  of  the  ferratus  major  anticus,  the  reft 
of  the  bone  remaining  in  its  natural  fituation.  If  the  por- 
tion of  the  angle  fratftured  off  be  coniiderable,  it  may  alfo 
be  pulled  upward  and  forward  by  the  teres  major,  and  fome 
fibres  of  the  latiffimus  dorfi. 

In  fradtures  of  the  coracoid  procefs,  this  part  is  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  fcapula,  in  confequence  of  being  drawn 
downward  and  forward  by  the  adtion  of  the  coraco-brachialis 
and  fliort  head  of  the  biceps. 

Fradtures  of  the  neck  of  the  fcapula  are  followed  by  a 
falling  down  of  the  (houlder,  occafioned  by  the  weight  of 
the  arm.  The  appearance  of  the  limb  is  like  that  of  a dif- 
location  ; but  the  difference  of  the  cafe  is  eafily  diftinguilhed 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  os  brachii  may  be  pulhed  up 
to  its  proper  height,  the  perception  of  a crepitus,  and  the 
falling  down  of  the  limb  again,  as  foon  as  it  is  left  unfup- 
ported. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  after  a fall,  or  blow  on  the 
Ihoulder  or  arm,  when  the  clavicle  and  fcapula  cannot  he 
difcovered  to  be  any  where  broken,  a great  deal  of  pain,  and 
a manifeft  crepitus  occur  on  moving  the  (houlder-joint.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  fome  cafes  of  this  kind,  a fmall  portion 
of  the  head  of  the  os  brachii,  or  a little  piece  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  fcapula,  may  be  broken  oft’. 

The  fymptoms  of  a fradtured  acromion  are,  pain  in  the 
fituation  of  the  injury,  a change  in  the  external  appearance 
and  fnape  of  the  fhoulder,  and  a falling  downward  of  the  de- 
tached portion  of  the  bone,  which  may  be  raifed  into  its 
proper  pofition  by  bringing  up  the  elbow  clofe  to  the 
fide. 

Fradtures  of  the  inferior  angle  are  very  obvious  and  eafy 
of  detedtion,  by  reafon  of  the  great  feparation  which  takes 
place  between  the  fragment  and  main  part  of  the  bone. 

The  detached  piece,  alfo,  does  not  move  with  the  reft  of 
the  fcapula.  , 1 

Fradtures  of  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula  arc  rendered  manifeft 
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by  the  irregularity  which  is  generally  produced  in  the  courfe 
of  that  prominent  procefs.  A crepitus  is  likewife  per- 
ceptible. 

When  the  body  of  the  fcapula  is  fractured,  the  nature  of 
the  accident  is  ufually  made  fuffieiently  plain  by  the  crepi- 
tus which  takes  place  on  moving  the  fhoulder  and  arm. 

Fradtures  of  the  body  of  the  fcapula  are  fometimes  com- 
minuted ; but,  as  the  fragments  are  covered  with  mufcleson 
both  fides,  they  are  hardly  ever  difplaced. 

The  treatment  of  fradtures  of  the  fcapula  prefents  the 
fame  indications  which  accompany  fradtures  in  general.  In 
longitudinal  and  tranfverfe  fradtures  of  the  body  of  the  bone 
the  furgeon  has  very  little  to  do  : a piece  of  the  emplaftrum 
faponis  and  fome  compreffes  fhould  be  laid  over  the  fituation 
of  the  injured  part,  and  be  kept  on  with  a fpica  bandage. 
The  chief  indication,  however,  is  to  maintain  the  broken 
bone  in  a motionlefs  Hate  ; an  objedt  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complifhed,  by  preventing  the  arm  itfelf  from  moving. 
"Hence,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  confine  the  humerus  clofe  to 
the  fide,  by  applying  a roller  round  it  and  the  body  to- 
gether, from  the  fhoulder  to  the  elbow. 

We  have  remarked,  that  when  the  lower  angle  of  the 
fcapula  is  broken,  the  fragment  becomes  drawn  downward 
and  forward  by  the  adlion  of  the  ferratus  major  anticus 
mufcle.  Hence,  it  is  proper  to  bring  the  fcapula  towards 
the  feparated  fragment,  by  bringing  the  arm  itfelf  down- 
ward and  forward,  in  which  fituation  it  fhould  be  confined 
with  a roller.  The  fore-arm  fhould  alfo  be  fupported  in  a 
fling,  and  the  fragment  of  bone  be  kept  as  much  upward 
and  backward  as  poflible,  by  means  of  proper  compreffes 
and  a bandage. 

When  the  acromion  is  fradfured,  the  adlion  of  the  deltoid 
mufcle  tends  to  draw  downward  and  outward  the  detached 
portion.  The  treatment  confills  in  railing  the  arm  fuffi- 
ciently to  make  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  force  the  outer 
part  of  the  acromion  upward,  at  the  fame  time  that  an  af- 
fiflant  pu flies  the  fcapula  downward  and  forward,  in  the 
oppofite  diredlion  to  that  in  which  the  furgeon  pufhes  the 
arm.  In  this  country,  pradlitioners  ufually  apply  a piece 
of  the  emplaffrum  faponis  to  the  fituation  of  the  fradture, 
and  then  the  fpica  bandage.  But  tliefe  latter  proceedings 
are  only  for  the  fake  of  appearances,  and  tend  to  no  parti- 
cular good.  The  grand  objedl  fhould  be  to  maintain  the 
fhoulder  and  arm  in  the  pofirion  above  deferibed ; and  it 
may  be  effedted  by  applying  a roller  round  the  arm  and 
trunk  together,  and  putting  compreffes  and  a bandage  on 
the  fcapula. 

There  is  an  advantage,  alfo,  in  making  the  head  of  the 
os  brachii  ftand  more  out,  on  bringing  the  elbow  clofe  to 
the  fide  ; and  it  was  with  this  view  that  Default  was  in  the 
habit  of  placing  a fmall  pillow  in  the  arm-pit,  before  he 
bound  the  arm  and  body  together  with  the  roller. 

The  treatment  of  fradtures  of  the  coracoid  procefs  con- 
fifts  in  bringing  the  os  brachii  forward  towards  the  fternum, 
and  placing  the  fhoulder  downward  and  forward,  fo  as  to  re- 
lax the  mufcles  which  have  the  power  of  difplacing  the  frag- 
ment. The  arm  fhould  be  kept  in  the  pofition  which  we 
have  fpeciiied,  by  means  of  a fling.  A roller  may  be  ufed 
for  keeping  the  fhoulder  downward  and  forward,  and  fome 
life  may  be  derived  from  placing  a comprefs  juft  under  the 
detached  piece  of  bone. 

When  the  neck  of  the  fcapula  is  fractured,  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  extremity  fall  fo  much 
downward  as  to  occaiion  the  appearance  of  a dislocation. 
The  plan  which  the  furgeon  ought  obviuufly  to  follow  in  this 
cafe,  is  to  raife  the  os  brachii  lufEciently  to  bring  the  exter- 


nal piece  of  the  neck  of  the  fcapula  into  contact  with  the  in- 
ternal one.  The  limb  and  glenoid  cavity  fhould  then  be  pre- 
vented from  falling  down  again  by  fupporting  the  elbow  and 
fore -arm  in  a proper  fling.  A piece  of  the  emplaffrum  fa- 
ponis and  a fpica  bandage  arc  next  applied  by  the  generality 
of  practitioners.  But  a more  ufeful  ftep  is  to  prevent  all 
motion  of  the  fhoulder  and  arm,  by  binding  the  os  brachii 
clofe  to  the  fide  with  a roller.  Thus  the  fradture  will  be 
kept  in  a quiet  ft  ate,  which  is  highly  favourable  to  the  union 
of  all  broken  bones. 

Fractures  of  the  Humerus,  or  Os  Brachii. 

It  is  remarked  by  furgical  writers  that  fractures  of  the  hu- 
merus are  very  feldom  difplaced  in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
efpecially  when  the  folution  of  continuity  is  fiteatcd  at  the 
lower  pai't  of  the  bone.  Here  the.  brachialis  interims  and 
triceps  muicles,  being  attached  to  the  humerus  on  all  fides, 
prevent  both  the  fragments  from  becoming  feparated.  Cir- 
cumfrances  are  different  when  the  fracture  happens  above 
the  infections  of  the  deltoid  and  coraco-brachialis  mufcles- 
If  we  confider  the  adtion  of  tliefe  mufcles,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  latiffinms  dorfi,  pedtoralis  major,  and  other 
mufcles  exert  themfelves,  we.fhall  difcover  in  fuch  powers 
many  caufes  to  difplace  the  fracture,  particularly  when  it  is 
an  oblique  one,  as  is  often  the  cafe. 

All  oblique  fradtures  of  the  os  brachii  are  generally  dif- 
placcd,  whenever  the  part  of  the  hone  in  which  the  folution 
of  continuity  has  happened  is  above  the  middle.  The  up- 
per furface  of  the  fracture  being  then  unfitted  for  making 
an  effedtual  mechanical  refiitance  to  the  afcent  of  the  lower 
one,  the  latter  eafily  glides  upward  and  rides  over  the  former, 
on  being  drawn  in  fuch  direction  bv  the  action  of  the  del- 
toid, biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  long  portion  of  the  tri- 
ceps. 

The  humerus  is  fubjedt  to  fradtures  at  every  part,  from 
the  head  to  the  condyles  of  the  bone.  When  the  folution  of 
continuity  happens;  above  the  infertion  of  the  pedtoralis  ma- 
jor, latilfimus  dorli,  and  teres  major  mufcles,  furgeons  call 
it  a fradture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  an  expreffion 
which  does  upt  itridtly  accord  with  the  idea  which  anatomifts 
give  us,  of  what  ought  properly  to  be  regarded  as  that  part  of 
the  bone.  The  neck, in  anatomical  language,  means  the  circu- 
lar  contraction  which  feparates  the  head  from  the  tuberofi- 
ties  ; but  feveral  eminent  writers  on  furgerv  imply  by  a frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  any  folution  of  continuity 
above  the  infertion  ot  thofe  particular  mufcles  which  we 
have  juit  been  enumerating. 

The  general  fymptoms  attendant  on  fradtures  of  the  hu- 
merus are,  a change  in  the  direction,  and  a fliortening  of  the 
limb  ; a diftinct  crepitus  on  moving  the  lower  portion  of  the 
broken  bone  ; confiderable  pain,  which  is  materially  increafed 
by  every  movement  of  the  arm  ; the  ufe  of  the  limb  is  loft, 
&c.  The  reader  is  already  apprifed  that  when  the  fracture 
is  fituated  low  down,  its  ends  will  not  ride  over  each  other 
fo  as  to  fhorten  the  member. 

The  diagnofis  of  molt  fradtures  of  the  os  brachii  is  fuffi- 
ciently plain  : it  is  only  when  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  broken 
that  any  obfeurity  is  likely  to  prevail,  and  that  there  is  any 
probability  of  miltaking  the  cale  for  a luxation  of  the  ihoul- 
der.  A little  reflection  will  foon  qualify  any  practitioner  to 
avoid  the  error  ; for  the  differences  of  the  two  cafes  are  con- 
fiderable. 

Fradtures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  are  attended  with 
a depreffion  at  the  upper  and  outer  part'  of  the  arm. 

When  the  head  of  the  bone  is  diflocated  into  the  axilla,  a 
deep  hollow  may  be  felt  immediately  under  the  acromion,  in, 
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the  place  which  the  head  of  the  bone  ought  to  occupy. 
The  fhoulder  is  not  fo  prominent  as  natural,  and  the  acro- 
mion feems  to  form  a preternatural  projection.  The  limb  is 
alfo  lengthened. 

O 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  fractured 
there  is  no  alteration  in  the  lhape  of  the  fhoulder  ; the  acro- 
mion does  not  appear  to  make  any  uncommon  projection  ; 
there  is  no  unufual  hollow  immediately  under  it,  and  what- 
ever depreffion  occurs,  is  fituated  lower  down. 

The  limb,  inftead  of  being  lengthened,  is  Ihortened ; in  the 
axilla,  inftead  of  the  round,  fmooth  head  of  the  bone,  the 
rough  end  of  the  lower  fragment  may  fometimes  be  felt ; and 
added  to  all  thefe  circujnltances,  there  is  that  almolt  deci- 
five  fymptom,  a crepitus. 

Before  proceeding  to  fpeak  of  the  treatfUent  of  fractures 
of  the  humerus,  we  fhall  make  a few  remarks  on  fuch  inju- 
ries, when  they  affect  the  lower  end  of  the  bone. 

The  inferior  end  of  the  os  brachii  is  fometimes  fractured 
in  fuch  a way,  that  a longitudinal  folution  of  continuity  di- 
vides the  two  condyles  from  each  other,  and,  extending 
more  or  lefs  upward,  is  bounded  by  another  tranfverfe  or 
oblique  diviiion,  which  affects  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the 
bone.  Hence,  there  are  three  different  pieces  of  bone,  and 
two  fractures. 

In  certain  initances,  fraCtures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  os 
brachii  are  of  a more  fimple  defeription  ; for  the  diviiion 
may  be  oblique,  and  run  down  in  the  direction  outward,  or 
inward,  fo  as  to  extend  acrofs  one  fide  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  bone,  and  reach  into  the  joint,  thereby  detaching  only 
one  of  the  condyles  from  the  body  of  the  bone.  It  is  alfo 
poffible  for  the  internal  condyle  to  be  broken,  without  the 
fracture  having  any  communication  whatfoever  with  the  ca- 
vity of  the  joint. 

When  the  bone  is  fo  broken,  as  to  be  fplit  into  three  por- 
tions, with  a feparation  of  both  condyles,  the  deformity  is 
greater,  and  the  fraCtured  part  more  moveable  than  in  the 
other  example.  On  making  preffure  either  on  the  front  or 
back  part  of  the  joint,  the  two  condyles  become  more  dif- 
tant  from  each  other,  and  the  injured  part  of  the  arm  feems 
widened.  The  patient  commonly  keeps  his  fore -arm  in  a 
Hate  of  pronation  ; and  the  practitioner,  on  taking  hold  of 
both  condyles  at  once,  and  moving  them  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, may  feel  a manifefl  crepitus. 

When  only  one  condyle  is  detached,  the  furgeon  may  alfo 
feel  a grating  on  moving  the  feparated  fragment ; but  the 
deformity  is  much  lefs  confiderable. 

In  ordinary  fractures  of  the  humerus,  the  firft  duty  of  the 
furgeon  is  to  put  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  into  as  even 
a poiition  with  regard  to  each  other  as  circumflances  will  al- 
low. However,  when  the  folution  of  continuity  is  trani- 
verfe  and  fituated  low  down,  the  reader  already  knows  that 
k often  happens  that  the  fragments  are  little  if. at  all  dif- 
placed. 

It  was  once  the  cuftom  to  place  the  arm  at  a right  angle 
with  the  body  ; but  this  method,  being  found  difadvautage- 
ous,  it  was  abandoned  ; and  modern  practitioners  now  uni- 
verfally  give  the  preference  to  that  portion  in  which  the  arm 
lies  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk.  Such  poffure  is  found  to 
be  lefs  irkfome  to  the  patient,  and  the  ends  of  the  fracture 
are  lefs  apt  to  be  difturbed,  iince  there  is  no  occafion  to 
move  the  limb  out  of  that  poiition  during  the  whole  of  the 
treatment. 

It  is  cuitomary,  alfo,  to  advife  the  patient  to  go  to  bed, 
and  to  remain  there  for  the  fir  ft  few  days.  As  loon  as  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  no  time  is  to  be  loft  before  the  furgeon  fets 
about  reducing  and  putting  up  the  fracture. 

Abroad,  furgeens  direct  one  alliltant  to  take  hold  of  the 


wrift  and  make  the  requilitc  degree  of  extcnfion,  while  an- 
other grafps  the  upper  part  of  the  os  brachii,  and  the  practi- 
tioner himielf  endeavours  with  his  lingers  to  make  the  ends 
of  the  fracture  lie  as  fmoothly  and  evenly  as  poffible.  In  this 
country  we  are  in  the  habit  of  acting  fomewhat  differently  ; 
for  we  bend  the  elbow-joint  in  the  iirlt  inftance,  and  apply 
ourextenfion  and  counter-extenlion  immediately  to  the  lower 
and  upper  portions  of  the  broken  bone. 

We  mult  alfo  remark  that  fractures  of  the  humerus  leldorn 
require  a violent  degree  of  extenlion. 

The  fracture  having  been  reduced  and  put  into  an  even 
ftate  of  coaptation,  the  next  indication  is  to  keep  it  quietly 
in  fuch  condition,  until  a linn  union  of  one  portion  of  the 
bone  to  the  other  has  taken  place. 

The  means  employed  for  this  purpofe  are,  a piece  of  the 
emplaftrum  faponis,  a roller,  fplints  well  lined  with  foft 
pads,  and  a fling  for  the  fupport  of  the  fore-arm  and 
hand. 

The  integuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fraCture  have  com- 
monly applied  to  them  two  pieces  of  the  foap-piafter,  which 
together  ought  to  extend  all  round  the  limb.  This  method 
is  preferable  to  furrounding  the  part  with  one  larger  piece, 
which,  in  cafe  of  much  lwelling  taking  place,  might  not 
yield  fufficiently  to  prevent  the  uupleafant  confequences  like- 
ly to  arife  from  any  undue  preffure  on,  and  confinement  of, 
the  member  in  this  circumftance. 

The  roller  is  next  to  be  applied  from  the  elbow  up  to  the 
armpit,  in  the  common  way,  the  practitioner  taking  care 
not  to  make  the  bandage  too  tight  ; a thing  which  could  do 
no  good,  and  might  be  productive  of  pain  and  other  bad  ef- 
fects. 

It  is' plain  that  the  preceding  parts  of  the  apparatus  are 
more  ufed  for  the  fake  of  neatnefs  and  appearances  than  for 
any  particular  efficacy.  The  molt  ufeful  means  are  the 
fplints  and  fling. 

Four  fplints  are  ufually  employed  ; viz.  one  on  the  infide  ; 
one  on  the  outfide  ; one  on  the  back;  and  another  on  the 
fore  -part  of  the  arm.  The  external  one  (hculd  reach  from 
the  acromion  to  the  outer  condyle  ; the  inner  one,  from  the 
margins  of  the  axilla  to  the  internal  condyle  ; the  back  one, 
from  the  head  of  the  bone  down  to  the  olecranon  ; and  the 
anterior  one,  from  the  fame  height  down  to  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  The  bad  confequences  of  their  preffure  on  the  foft 
parts  are  to  be  prevented,  by  placing  betwixt  the  fkin,  and 
the  iniide  of  the  inftruments,  pads  made  of  tow,  or  wool. 
Compreffes  ought  alfo  to  be  ufed  for  hindering  the  ends  of 
the  fplints  from  chafing  the  margins  of  the  axilla,  or  any 
other  place  where  the  patient  feels  uneafinefs  from,  a limilar 
caufe. 

Splints  made  with  longitudinal  joints,  and  lined  with  lea- 
ther, are  very  good  ones  for  fractures  of  the  humerus. 
When  the  inftruments  are  too  long,  and  none  of  the  proper 
fhortnefs  are  at  hand,  the  furgeon  commonly  cuts  off  as 
much  of  each  fplint  which  he  felects  as  is  neceffary. 

The  fplints  being  all  arranged  in  their  refpeCtive  places,  the 
practitioner  maintains  them  io  with  three  or  four  bits  of 
tape,  doubled  into  as  many  noofes,  applied  at  different  parts 
of  the  limb,  and  tied  in  bows. 

Many  furgeons  act  very  properly  in  not  trailing  entirely  to 
tapes,  which  are  apt  to  become  Hack  after  a little  while,  fo 
as  to, allow  the  fplints  to  (lip  and  move  about.  Such  practi- 
tioners, with  great  prudence,  apply  a roller  over  the  fplints, 
and  then  the  tapes,  if  they  are  required. 

As  all  motion  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  of  the  radius.,  would 
produce  a difturbance  off  the  fracture,  it  is  neceffary  to  lay 
the  fore-arm  in  a fling,  and  keep  it  perfectly  at  reft.  The 
fling  fhould  not  prefs  the  elbow  too  forcibly  upward,  which, 
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in  cfT'S  of  oblique  fraCtures,  would  be  apt  to  make  the 
t Cr’e-Wiicce  of  the  broken  bone  afeend  and  ride  over  the 
low  one. 

We  (ball  now  introduce  a few  obfervations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 

Sometimes  fraCtures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  are 
not  at  all  difplaced,  and  the  diagnosis  is  confequentl*  very 
difficult.  However,  in  the  generality  of  cafes,  the  lower 
end  of  the  fralture  is  drawn  out  of  its  proper  pofition, 
while  the  upper  one  continues  quite  undifplaced,  being  of 
little  extent,  and  added  upon  by  few  mufcles. 

In  ordinary  inilances,  the  lower  fragment  is  not  mate- 
rially difplaced  in  the  longitudinal  direction  ; though  cafes 
do  occur,  in  which  the  bone  is  conliderably  out  of  its  right 
fituation  in  this  refpect.  This  happens  when  the  fracture  is 
exceedingly  oblique,  and  the  mufcles  contract  with  unufual 
violence,  and  alfo  when  the  force,  which  breaks  the  bone, 
continues  to  operate  after  the  fralture,  fo  as  to  feparate 
the  ends  of  the  bone  from  each  other.  In  “ Les  Oeuvres 
Chirurgicales  de  Default,”  it  is  faid,  that  in  this  manner 
the  inferior  end  of  the  fralture  has  been  driven  through 
the  deltoid  mufcle  and  (kin  of  the  (houlder.  According 
to  Petit,  the  adtion  of  the  mufcles  is  in  general  effectually 
refilled  by  the  weight  of  the  limb,  and  the  fradlure  is  only 
difplaced  in  the  tranfverfe  diredlion,  inward  or  outward. 
In  the  firft  cafe,  which  is  the  leall  frequent,  the  elbow  is 
feparated  from  the  trunk,  and  cannot  be  put  near  to  it 
without  pain.  In  the  fecond  cafe  the  elbow  inclines  towards 
the  fide. 

Default  advifes  the  redudlion  to  be  made  as  follows : 
one  afiiftant  is  to  fix  the  trunk,  by  drawing  towards  himfelf 
the  oppofitearm.  A fecond  affillant  is  to  take  hold  of  the 
fore-arm,  in  a (late  of  half-flexion,  placing  one  of  his  hands 
behind  the  wrilt  to  ferve  as  a fulcrum,  while  the  other  is 
applied  to  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  fore -arm  for  the 
purpofe  of  preffing  it  downward,  fo  as  to  make  the  requifite 
extenfion. 

In  this  way  the  redudlion  may  be  accompliffied  with 
very  little  force,  diredled  according  as  the  lower  fragment 
is  difplaced  inward  or  outward. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  head 
or  neck  of  the  humerus  are,  to  make  the  arm  and  (houlder 
immoveable  ; to  bring  either  outward  or  inward  the  lower 
end  of  the  fradlure,  and  to  draw  downward  the  fame. 
Thefe  are  the  objedts  which  every  bandage  ought  to  fulfil  ; 
but  it  (hould  be  understood,  that  the  laft  purpofe  is  of  the 
lead  importance,  becaufe,  in  general,  the  weight  of  the 
arm  is  alone  fufficient  to  countered!  fuch  mufcles  as  have 
a tendency  to  draw  the  lower  end  of  the  fradlure 
upward. 

The  following  was  the  apparatus,  which  the  celebrated 
French  lurgeon,  Default,  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  with 
fuccefs  for  the  cure  of  fradtures  of  the  above  defeription. 

i.  Two  bandages,  one  about  five  or  fix  ells  long,  the 
other  eight  or  ten,  both  being  about  three  finger-breadths 
wide.  2.  Three  (l  ong  fplints,  of  different  lengths,  and 
two  finger-breadths  broad.  3 A linen  pillow,  three  cr 
four  inches  thick  at  one  of  its  ends,  terminating  at  the 
other  in  a narrow  point,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  axilla  to  the  elbow.  4.  A (ling  to  fupport  the  fore- 
arm. 5.  A towel  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  apparatus. 

The  redudlion  is  to  be  cffcdled'  as  above  explained,'  and 
the  alfiftants  are  to  continue  the  extenfion.  Then  • the 
furgeon  is  to  take  the  ■ firff  roller,  which  is  to  be  wet  with 
the  aq.  veg.  min.  and  is  to  fix  one  of  its  heads  by  applying 
two  circular  turns  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm. 
The  bandage  is  now  to  be  rolled  moderately  tight  round 
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the  arm  upward,  making  each  turn  overlap  two-thirds 
of  that  which  is  immediately  below  it.  When  the  roller 
has  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  it  mull  be  doubled 
back  a few  times  to  prevent  the  folds  which  the  inequality 
of  the  part  would  create.  The  bandage  is  afterwards  to  be 
carried  twice  under  the  oppoiite  axilla,  and  the  reil  of  it, 
rolled  up,  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the  top  of  the  (houlder, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  an  affillant. 

The  firft  fplint  is  to  be  placed  in  front,  reaching  from  the 
bend  of  the  arm  as  high  as  the  acromion.  The  fecond,  on 
the  outfide  from  the  external  condyle  to  the  fame  height. 
The  third,  behind,  from  the  olecranon  to  the  margin  of  the 
axilla.  The  pillow  interpofed  between  the  arm  and  thorax 
ferves  as  a fourth  fplint,  which  becomes  ufelefs.  An 
affillant  applies  thefe  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  holds  them 
on  by  applying  bis  hands  near  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in 
order  not  to  obltrull  the  application  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bandage. 

The  furgeon  takes  hold  of  the  bandage  again,  and 
applies  it  over  the  fplints  with  moderate  tightnefs,  and  the 
bandage  ends  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm,  where  it 
began. 

The  afiiilants  continually  keeping  up  the  extenfion,  the 
furgeon  is  to  place  the  pillow  between  the  arm  and  trunk, 
taking  care  to  put  the  thick  end  upward,  if  the  fracture  be 
dilplaced  inward  ; but  downward,  if  this  (hould  be  difplaced 
outward,  which  is  moll  common.  It  is  to  be  attached  by 
two  pins  to  the  upper  part  of  the  roller. 

The  arm  is  to  be  brought  near  the  trunk,  and  fixed  upon 
the  pillow,  by  means  of  the  fecond  roller,  applied  round 
the  arm  and  thorax.  The  turns  of  this  bandage  (hould 
be  very  tight  below,  and  rather  Hack  above,  if  the  frac- 
ture (hould  be  difplaced  inward : but,  if  outward,  they  (hould 
be  flack  below  and  tight  above. 

The  fore-arm  is  to  be  fupported  in  a fling,  and  the  whole 
of  the  apparatus  is  to  be  -covered  with  a napkin,  which  will 
prevent  the  bandages  from  being  difplaced. 

Fraclures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  os  brachii  were  re- 
garded by  Parc,  Petit,  Heiiler,  Duverney,  and  feveral  other 
iurgical  authors,  as  very  apt  to  be  attended  with  alarming 
confequences,  large  abfcefi'es,  gangrenous  mifehief,  caries, 
anchylofis,  &c. 

The  experience  of  Default  affords  ample  proof,  that  tie 
foregoing  evils  are  not  fo  likely  to  happen,  as  former 
furgeons  believed,  at  leall  under  judicious  treatment. 

We  know,  that  every  fralture  near  a joint,  is  not  in- 
variably dangerous,  nor  productive  of  permanent  inconve- 
niences. The  refult  of  frail ure s of  the  patella  and  olecranon, 
cafes  whieh  are  particularly  common,  ought  to  inform  us, 
that,  though  fraclures  near  joints,  iometimes,  have  a difa- 
greeable ' termination,  they  frequently  end  in  a very  favour- 
able manner.  Compound  fractures  of  any  largejoints,  how- 
ever, may  be  juftly  looked  upon  as  cafes  of  the  mod  dan- 
gerous defeription  ; they  often  require  the  performance  of 
amputation  immediately  after  the  accident. 

When  the  lower  end  of  the  os  brachii  is  fraltured,  the 
detached  condyle,  or  condyles,  are  fometimes  difplaced ; 
but,  in  general,  the  feparation  is  not  confiderable,  owing  to 
the  fragments  being  drawn  in  oppoftte  directions  by  the 
mufcles  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  which  powers  counteract 
each  other.  Whenever  the  feparation  is  wide,  it  is  the 
direlt  of  the  external  violence. 

The  condyles  may  be  difplaced  forward,  or  backward,  or 
they  may  recede  from  each  other  Tideways. 

From  this  account  it  is  plain,  that  the  objelt  of  the 
apparatus  (hould  be  to  prevent  the  fragments  from  being 
dilplaced  in  thefe  four  direltions.' 
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The  frafture  having  been  reduced,  and  fome  of  the 
emplaftrum  faponis  applied,  a roller  fhoula  be  put  round 
the  part,  and  then  round  the  fore-arm,  in  order  to  make 
gentle  compreffion  on  the  mufcles  inferted  into  the  condyles. 
Such  preffure,  Default  believed,  diminilhed  the  power  of 
the  mufcles  in  acting  upon,  and  difplacing  the  parts.  The 
fame  diftinguifhed  lurgeon  next  advifes  the  application  of 
four  fplints,  one  in  front  of,  one  behind,  and  two  others  to 
the  fides  of  the  arm.  He  thought  that  there  was  no  utility 
in  having  the  fplints  to  extend  very  high  up  the  arm,  in  this 
particular  cafe.  The  anterior  and  pofterior  iplints  he  re- 
commends to  be  made  flexible  at  their  middle  part,  which  is 
to  be  put  oppofite  the  elbow-joint,  fo  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
in  a (late  of  flexion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  reach  for  a 
certain  extent  down  the  fore-arm. 

We  need  fcarcely  remark,  that  the  fore-arm  muft  alfo  be 
kept  at  red  in  a fling. 

Fra  flares  of  the  Olecranon. 

The  ancients  have  not  left  us  any  remarks  of  impor- 
tance concerning  fraftures  of  the  olecranon,  and  feveral 
modern  writers  appear  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  fubject. 

Putting  out  of  conflderation  pronation  and  fupination, 
which  have  little  connection  with  the  prefent  cafes,  we  may 
obferve  that  the  elbow  is  a joint  admitting  of  flexion  and 
extenfion,  for  which  purpofes,  the  rounded  and  pulley- 
like extremity  of  the  cs  humeri  is  received,  and  moves  in 
a correfponding  cavity  of  the  ulna,  called  figmotd.  The 
two  proceffes,  by  which  this  cavity  is  in  iome  degree 
formed,  are  its  anterior,  called  coronoid , and  its  pofterior, 
called  olecranon.  In  qrder  the  better  to  regulate  the  degree 
of  flexion  and  extenfion,  there  are  two  cavities,  fituated  at 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  os  humeri;  one  on  the  anterior, 
the  other  on  the  poiterior  lurface ; into  thefe  the  two  pro- 
celfes  of  the  ulna  are  occauonally  received.  When  the 
joint  is  in  the  greateft  degree  of  flexion,  the  coronoid 
procefs  is  received  into  the  anterior  cavity ; and,  when  in 
the  greateft  degree  of  extenfion,  the  extremity  of  the 
olecranon  occupies  the  pollerior  cavity. 

In  order  to  communicate  motion  to  this  arrangement  of 
parts,  mufcles  are  fituated  in  various  directions  ; but  the 
mufcle,  by  which  extenfion  is  chiefly  performed,  the  triceps 
extenfor  cubiti,  being  inferted  into  the  extremity  of  the 
olecranon,  has  an  attachment  peculiarly  advantageous  and 
mechanical,  as  it  is  thereby  at  fome  dittance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  motion,  confequently,  lefs  exertion  will  be  necelfary 
to  accomplifh  extenfion. 

When  by  any  accident  the  olecranon  is  broken  off,  two 
very  important  changes  are  induced.  Firft,  the  lever, 
which  enabled  the  mufcle  to  aft  fo  advantageoufly,  is  re- 
moved. Secondly,  the  fpace,  in  which  the  mufcle  afted, 
is  now  fhortened.  Hence,  that  bony  arrangement,  that  was 
before  fo  favourable  to  motion,  is  now  deitroyed  ; and  the 
mufcle,  by  whofe  agency  fucli  motion  was  performed,  has 
its  power  conftderably  jleffened.  See  fome  remarks  by 
Haighton  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries, 
p.382. 

Fraftures  may  occur  either  at  the  bafe,  or  the  extremity 
of  the  olecranon.  The  firil  kind  of  cafe  is  the  moil  com- 
mon. The  folution  of  continuity  is  fometimes  oblique, 
though,  generally,  tranfverfe.  The  accident  is  ufually  oc- 
cafioned  by  external  violence  ; but,  in  certain  inftances,  the 
procefs  is  torn  off  by  the  violent  aftion  of  the  powerful 
mufcle,  which  is  attached  to  it. 

The  following  defeription  of  the  fymptoms  of  this  frac- 
ture will  enable  any  praftitioner  to  deteft  what  has  happened 


with  equal  eafe  and  certainty.  The  eontraftion  of  the 
triceps,  being  no  longer  refilled  by  any  connection  with  the 
main  portion  of  the  ulna,  this  mufcle  pulls  upward  the  fmall 
piece  of  bone  broken  off,  fo  as  to  produce  an  interfpace 
between  fuch  fragment  and  the  reft  of  the  bone.  The  inter- 
fpace is  fituated  at  the  back  part  of  the  joint,  and  may  be 
increafed,  or  diminilhed,  by  fimply  augmenting  the  bent,  or 
extended  ftate  of  the  fore -arm.  The  patient  cannot  fpon- 
taneoully  extend  his  fore -arm,  owing  to  the  conneftion  of 
the  triceps  with  the  ulna  being  deftroyed.  Whether  the 
anconsius  alone  may  be  adequate  to  accomplifh  this  motion 
in  certain  examples,  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide ; 
but,  certain  it  is,  the  fore-arm  is  always  found  in  a half-bent 
ftate,  in  confequence  of  the  flexor  mufcles  not  having  any 
confiderable  antagonift.  The  detached  portion  of  the  ole- 
cranon becomes  drawn  higher  up  than  the  condyles  of  the  os 
humeri,  whereas,  in  the  natural  ftate,  the  latter  proceffes  are 
fituated  higher  than  the  point  of  the  olecranon,  when  the 
fore -arm  is  in  a ftate  of  half-flexion.  The  fragment  of  bone 
may  be  moved  in  any  direftion,  without  any  motion  being 
imparted  to  the  ulna.  When  the  fore -arm  is  extended,  and 
the  furgeon  pulhes  down  the  retrafted  piece  of  bene,  a 
grating  or  crepitus  generally  admits  of  being  felt. 

We  may  alfo  remark,  that  this  accident,  like  moll  other 
fraftures,  is  attended  with  a good  deal  of  pain,  and  the  foft 
parts  foon  become  affefted  with  confiderable  fwelling. 

In  the  Parifian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  are  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Fraftures  of  the  Olecranon  : 
fome  of  thefe  we  fliall  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  into 
this  work. 

The  ancients  have  tranfrnitted  to  us  nothing  on  fraftures 
of  the  olecranon,  unlefs  we  admit  that  Paulus  Eginetus  has 
made  allufion  to  them  in  the  following  paffage : “ Cubitus 
frangitur — circa  partem  ad  cubiti  gibbum.”  (De  Re  Me- 
dica,  lib.  6.  cap.  ico. ) The  moderns,  and  even  Petit 
himfelf,  have  not  diftinguifhed  this  from  other  fraftures  of 
the  ulna.  The  majority  of  praftitioners,  mifled  by  a falfe 
theory,  and  perfuaded  that  lofs  of  motion  was  neceffariiy 
confequent  to  all  fraftures,  connefted  with  the  articulations, 
did  not  even  attempt  its  reduftion.  They  kept  the  ana  in 
af  fling  in  a flex  pofition,  in  order  that  the  anchylofis  might 
be  as  little  inconvenient  as  poffible.  And  what  tended  to' 
confirm  them  in  their  error  was,  that  the  powers  of  exten-’ 
fion  were  totally  loft  by  the  obfervance  of  the  extended 
pofition,  and  in  confequence  of  the  mufcles  remaining  fer 
fuch  a length  of  time  in  a ftate  of  inaftion. 

Duverney  is  the  firft  who  has  propofed  a methodical 
treatment  for  this  accident.  (Mai.  dts  Of.  tom.  i.  p.  325.) 
This  frafture,  he  fays,  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  cireum- 
fiance  of  the  fraftured  portion  being  drawn  up  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  extenfor  mufcles,  and  the  impofiibility  of  mov- 
ing the  fore -arm,  which  refts  hanging  by  the  fide  of  the 
body.  He  accomplifhes  the  reduftion  by.  extending  the 
fore-arm,  pufhing  down  the  procefs  of  the  olecranon  with 
his  thumbs,  and  retaining  it  in  this  fituation  by  means  of  a 
thick  narrow  comprefs  placed  above  the  frafture.  A cir- 
cular comprefs,  and  a bandage  like  that  ufed  in  bleeding, 
are  then  applied  over  the  former  application.  The  limb, 
flightly  bent,  was  next  laid  On  a pillow;  and,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a few  days,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  prevent 
an  anchylofis  by  gentle  and  repeated  motion. 

M.  David  attributes  the  anchylofis,  which  often  followed 
fraftures  of  the  olecranon,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  furgeoh 
Pveft  and  extenfion,  he  thinks,  effentially  neceffary  to  the  re- 
union ; but  as  foon  as  this  has  taken  place,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  the  twenty-fifth  day,  he  recommends  the  a Ml)  to 
be  gently  moved,  and  this  motion  to  be  increafed  every  day. 
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He  obferves,  alfo,  that  if  the  arm  be  extended  too  much, 
the  extremity  of  the  ulna  will  be  forced  in,  and  the  union 
will  either  be  imperfect,  or  the  motions  of  the  joint  attended 
with  difficulty.  Difi'ert.  fur  les  Effets  du  Mouvement,  &c. 
p.  63,  &c. 

It  is  Rated  in  the  Parifian  Chirurgical  Journal,  that,  be- 
fore the  time  of  its  publication,  the  fubjeft  of  fractures  of 
the  olecranon  had  not  been  duly  confidered.  Duverney’s 
method  was  fubjeft  to  many  inconveniences  : his  compreffes, 
bandages,  See.  could  eaiily  be  difplaced  ; and  lie  applied 
nothing  to  prevent  the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm.  When  the 
bandage  was  too  loofe,  the  olecranon  could  not  be  retained 
in  its  lituation  ; and  when  it  was  too  tight,  much  fwelling 
was  induced. 

The  following  was  Default’s  plan,  which  does  not  ma- 
1 terially  differ  from  the  mode  followed  in  this  country,  and 
appears  to  us  judicious  and  deferring  of  imitation. 

While  the  afliitants  extend  the  fore-arm,  one  turn  of  a 
fingle-headed  roller,  moiftened  with  the  faturnine  lotion,  is 
to  be  applied  round  the  wrift,  and  continued  over  the  whole 
fore-arm  as  high  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  fractured 
■olecranon  is  to  be  drawn  down  towards  the  ulna,  while  the 
f kin  is  pulled  upward  by  an  affiftant,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from 
being  wrinkled.  When  this  caution  is  overlooked,  fome 
folds  of  the  integuments  are  apt  to'  get  between  the  dif- 
nnited  parts,  and  prove  an  impediment  to  the  re-union. 
When  the  finger  is  removed,  which  is  employed  for  prefiing 
the  olecranon  againft  the  ulna,  the  fragment  of  bone  is  to  be 
kept  in  its  proper  lituation  by  a turn  of  the  roller,  which  is 
to  be  carried  from  the  uppqr  and  front  part  of  the  fore-arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  then  on  the  infide  of  the  limb.  The 
roller  is  now  to  be  reflected  back  again  on  the  anterior  part 
•of  the  fore -arm,  fo  as  to  make  a bandage  in  the  fhape  of  a 
figure  of  eight,  iimilar  to  what  is  \ifed  after  bleeding.  The 
application  of  the  roller  is  to  be  continued  as  high  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  where  it  is  to  be  fixed  by  a circular 
turn. 

A ftrong  fplint  is  next  applied  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm  and  fore-arm.  The  inftrument  is  to  be  a little  bent  at 
the  joint,  in  order  to  prevent  the  complete  extenfion  of  the 
fore-arm  ; by  which  means,  according  to  Default,  the  end 
«f  the  fractured'  ulna  would  be  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the 
olecranon,  and  pulhed  more  forward  than  the  other  frag- 
ment, fo  as  to  render  the  union  irregular. 

The  fplint  is  to  be  retained  with  the  reft  of  the  roller, 
and  the  limb  laid  on  a pillow,  in  inch  a way  that  the  preffure 
may  be  every  where  equal. 

When  the  bandage  grows  flack,  in  confequence  of  the 
fubfidence  of  the  fwelling,  it  is  to  be  taken  off  and  re- 
applied. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  fplint  may  he  left  off, 
and  a roller  alone  ufed  for  keeping  the  limb  extended  a few 
•days  longer.  All  bandages  may  now  be  omitted,  and  the 
tfurgeon  fhould  accuftoin  the  patient  to  bend  and  extend  the 
joint  for  a certain  time  every  day. 

, We  have  never  feen  any  111  effe&s  ariie  from  keeping  the 
Fore-arm  quite  extended  ; but,  fhould  it  he  deemed  proper 
io  keep  the  limb  a little  bent,  and  fhould  no  fplint  like  that 
recommended  by  Default  be  at  hand,  the  furgeon  might 
make  a ftraight  one  anfwer  the  purpofe,  by  filling  up  the 
fpace  under  the  middle  of  the  fplint,  in  front  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  with  a proper-fhaped  pad,  made  with  tow,  or  any 
other  foft  material. 

,.It  fome  times  happens,  that  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
is  broken,  together  with  the  olecranon  ; and,  as  it  is 
to  bend  tfre  hrab  ap  the  treatment  pi  the  firft  injure, 
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and  extend  the  arm  for  the  cure  of  the  fecond,  the  practi- 
tioner may  be  thrown  into  embarralfment  by  meeting  with  a 
cale  of  this  defeription. 

The  matter,  however,  is  very  fimple.  Bending  the  arm 
is  not  Offential  for  the  cure  of  fractures  of  the  radius  or 
ulna,  but  is  abfolutely  requifite  for  uniting  the  broken  ole- 
cranon, fo  as  to  prevent  future  lamenefs.  Hence,  the  pro- 
per method  is  to  keep  the  limb  in  a ffraight  pofition,  and 
pay  attention  to  both  accidents.  We  have,  in  this  manner, 
cured  a cafe  of  fractured  olecranon  and  radius  with  the  ut- 
moft  fuccefs.  It  fhould  alio  be  noticed,  that  this  practice 
was  what  the  eminent  Defaidt  was  in  the  habit  of  following, 

and  adviiing  in  his  lectures. 

£> 

Fractures  of  the  Fore-arm. 

The  fore -arm  is  particularly,  often  the  fituation  of  frac- 
tures ; and  this  circumftance  is  afcribable  both  to  the  way 
in  which  the  radius  and  ulna  are  expofed  to  direft  external 
violence,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  every  force  applied  to 
the  hand  is  tranlmitted  to  the  former  of  thefe  bones. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  frattures  of  the  radius  are  much 
more  frequent  than  thofe  of  the  ulna ; but  the  conjoined 
number  of  thefe  accidents,  with  regard  to  the  two  bones, 
appears,  from  a comparative  table  kept  at  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
in  the  time  of  Default,  to  equal,  or  rather  exceed,  the 
number  of  fraftures  affecting  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

In  fome  inftances,  we  find  both  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm broken  together ; while,  on  other  occaiions,  only  one 
bone  is  injured. 

Fractures  of  hath  Pones  of  the  Fore-arm. 

The  accident  may  take  place  near  the  elbow,  or  wrift,  or 
a:  the  central  part  of  the  limb.  The  latter  fituation  is  that 
in  which  fraftures  happen  molt  frequently  ; they  alfo  often 
occur  towards  the  wrift,  but  feldom  near  the  bend  of  the 
arm.  In  this  laft  fituation,  the  thicknefs  and  ftrength  of 
the  ulna,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  are  covered 
and  protected  by  numerous  mufcles,  necefiarily  render  the 
accident  uncommon.  We  do  not  wiih,  however,  to  make 
the  reader  imagine  that  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  is 
totally  out  of  the  danger  of  fractures.  It  has,  indeed, 
never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  an  example,  in  which  the 
radius  and  ulna  have  been  broken  together,  in  this  high 
fituation  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fuch  an  accident 
is  poflible,  and  might  arife  from  the  paffage  of  the  wheel  of 
a cart  or  carriage  over  the  limb.  We  have,  in  two  or  three 
inftances,  feen  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  broken  off. 

When  both  the  bones  of  the  fore -arm  are  fractured,  the 
folution  of  continuity  generally  runs  in  the  fame  line.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  invariably  the  cafe. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  fractures  of  this  part  of 
the  body  are  either  compound  or  comminuted.  Both  kinds 
of  cafes  may  prefent  themfelves  in  a large  field  of  practice  ; 
but  furgeons  of  circumfcribed  experience  are  not  very  likely 
to  meet  with  them.  Default  had  under  his  care  a patient, 
whofe  radius  and  ulna,  were  botli  broken  in  two  places,  bv 
the  paffage  of  a cart-wheel  over  the  limb  : the  deformity  re- 
maining after  the  cure  was  exceedingly  trivial. 

A fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm  is  generally  oc- 
cafioned  by  fuch  a force  as  operates  direftly  on  the  broken 
part.  The  accident  hardly  ever  originates  from  a fall  on 
the  hand;  in  which  occurrence,  the  external  violence  gene- 
rally only  affeiSts  the  radius,  which  alone  becomes  irae-J 
tured. 

Fraftures  of  the  radius  and  ulna  together  are  very  eafily 
diftinguifhed.  The  furgeon  finds  the  i;mb  capable  of  being 
bent  at  a pari,  which  was  previoufly  firm,  ftraight,  and 

unyielding. 
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unyielding.  On  taking  hold  of  the  limb,  he  readily  feels  a 
crepitus,  or  grating  of  the  ends  of  the  fradture.  In  certain 
cafes,  there  is  a manifeft  depreffion  where  the  folution  of 
continuity  has  happened  ; in  other  inflances,  a prominence 
formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  fradture.  Handling  and 
moving  the  injured  part  excite  a fevere  degree  of  pain. 
ri‘he  patient  is  unable  to  execute  the  pronation  and  fupina- 
t ion  of  the  hand,  and  is  alinoft  always  found  with  his  elbow- 
joint  half  bent. 

A miftake  may  indeed  be  made,  when  both  bones  are 
fractured  very  near  the  wrift  ; in  which  fort  of  cafe,  the 
practitioner  may  erroneoufly  conclude  that  there  is  a dif- 
location.  The  way  to  avoid  forming  a wrong  judgment  is 
to  pay  attention  to  the  fituation  of  the  ftyloid  proceffes,  in 
relation  to  the  deformity.  When  they  are  above  it,  and 
remain  motionlefs  on  moving  tire  carpus,  the  cafe  is  a dif- 
location  ; when  they  are  below  the  deformed  part,  and 
move  about  with  the  hand  and  wrift,  the  accident  is  a frac- 
ture. In  the  latter  inftance,  alfo,  a crepitus  may  generally 
be  felt,  and  the  injured  part  is  more  moveable  than  in  thfe 
example  of  a luxation. 

The  deformity  attendant  on  fractures  of  both  hones  of 
the  fore -arm  can  never  take  place,  in  any  very  considerable 
degree,  in  the  longitudinal  diredtion.  The  manner  in  which 
the  interoffeous  ligament  is  connedted  with  the  four  ends  of 
the  fracture,  forms  an  impediment  to  any  material  fhorten- 
ing  of  the  fore-arm.  A tranfverfe  kind  of  deformity  is  apt 
to  occur,  which  arifes  from  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones 
inclining  towards  the  centre  of  the  limb,  fo  as  to  leffen  the 
breadth  of,  what  might  be  called,  the  interoffeous  fpace. 

What  the  French  furgeons  name  an  angular  deformity  is 
alfo  produced,  either  forward  or  backward,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  force  which  oecafioned  the  fracture. 

The  treatment  of  a fratture  of  both  bones  of  the  fore -arm 
is  to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner  : The  furgeon 
is,  in  the  lirft  place,  to  bend  the  fore -arm  to  a right  angle 
with  the  arm,  and  put  the  hand  in  the  middle  Hate  between 
pronation  and  fnpination.  An  affiftant  is  now  to  take  hold 
of  the  patient’s  four  fingers,  and  make  the  neceffary  degree 
of  extenfion  ; while  another  affiftant  makes  the  requiiite 
counter-extenfioii,  by  fixing  the  lower  part  of  the  os  brachii 
with  both  his  hands.  The  furgeon  fhould  now  endeavour  to 
put  the  ends  of  the  fracture  in  an  even  ft  ate  of  coaptation  ; 
and,  above  ail  things,  he  fttould  try  to  reitore  the  due  width 
of  the  interoffeous  fpace,  by  gently  preffing  the  loft  parts 
into  it. 

We  have  to  remark  on  this  fubjedt,  that  fradtures  of  the 
fore-arm  may  generally  be  fet  -with  great  facility,  and  with- 
out the  exertion  of  much  force  in  the  extenfion. 

Englifh  practitioners,  as.foon  as  they  have  reduced  the' 
fracture,  next  put  a piece  of  foap-plalter  round  the  injured 
part,  and  then  apply  a roller  to  the  fore -arm,  from  the  hand 
to  the  elbow. 

In  all  cafes  in  which  the  radius  is  broken,  a l'oller  ought 
never  to  be  put  on  with  tightnefs,  becaufe  the  preffure  can 
be  of  no  fervice,  and  may  do  irremediable  mifehief,  by 
forcing  inwards  the  extremities  of  the  fractured  radius  to- 
wards the  interoffeous  fpace.  Tims  the  bone  maybe  made 
to  unite  in  a very  deformed  way,  and  the  pronation  and  fu- 
pination  of  the  hand  may  be  utterly  deftroyed. 

The  fracture  having  been  put  in  a Rate  of  coaptation,  and 
a piece  of  the  emplaftrum  faponis  applied  together  with  a 
roller,  the  next  object  is  to  place  the  fore -arm  in  fplints,  fo 
as  to  preferve  the  broken  bones  in  their  right  pofition  until 
they  have  grown  together  again.  The  practitioner  taking 
care  to  have  the  ends  of  the  fracture  as  evenly  in  contact  as 


poffible,  is  to  apply  two  fplints  ; one  is  to  extend  from  the 
bend  of  the  arm  to  the  middle  of  the  fingers,  the  other  is  to 
reach  from  the  outer  part  of  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the 
metacarpal  bones.  Both  thefe  inftruments  are  to  be  lined 
with  pads  of  foft  materials.  What  are  termed  jointed  fplints 
are  not  eligible  for  fractures  of  the  fore-arm,  becaufe  the’y 
tend  to  prefs  the  broken  bones  too  much  towards  the  centre 
of  tiie  limb,  fo  as  to  diminifh  the  mterolleous  fpace. 

We  muft  alfo  caution  furgeons  not  to  employ  too  long  ’a 
fplint  on  the  infide  of  the  arm  ; for  experience  proves  that 
when  the  fingers  are  kept  completely  extended  during  the 
whole  treatment,  they  are  fometimes  a very  confiderable 
time  in  regaining  a freedom  of  motion.  The  bell  plan  is  not 
to  let  the  fplint  extend  further  than  the  point  above  fpecified, 
and  the  fingers  will  then  naturally  continue  a little  bent. 
When  the  fplints  have  been  arranged,  they  are  to  be  fixed 
in  their  refpedtive  fituations  with  a roller,  which  executes 
this  office  much  more  fecurely  than  pieces  of  tape. 

Laftly,  the  fore -arm  is  to  be  placed  in  a fling,  which 
fhould  always  fupport  the  hmb  from  the  elbow  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers.  Although  every  perfon,  whether 
a furgeon  or  not,  fancies  himfelf  capable  of  putting  on  a 
fling,  the  fadt  is,  that  many  practitioners  of  extenfive 
buiinefs  are  grofsly  ignorant  of  the  proper  way  in  which 
this  common  and  molt  ufeful  bapdage  ought  to  be  arranged. 
We  daily  fee  people  with  broken  arms,  fprains  of  the  wrift, 
whitlows,  See.  walking  about  the  metropolis  with  flings, 
which  juft  fupport  the  hand,  and  leave  all  the.  reft  of  the 
limb  twinging  and  moving  about.  Since  all  the  foregoing 
cafes  demand  quietude,  the  negleft  to  make  the  fling  fupport 
the  limb  equally  irom  the  elbow  to  the  fingers  muft  be  pro- 
ductive cf  ferious  harm,  independently  of  the  irkfomenefs 
which  a patient  always  feels,  who  has  his  fore -arm  kept  for 
a long  while  in  a flovenly  bandage  of  this  defeription. 

Fraftures  of  the  Radius. 

The  radius  is  much  more  frequently  broken  than  the 
ulna,  on  account  of  its  fituation  expofing  it  more  to  ex- 
ternal violence,  and  its  having  to  bear  all  the  fliocks  commu- 
nicated to  the  hand. 

When  a perfon  has  fallen  with  Iris  hand  upon  the'  ground 
with  confiderable  violence,  and  immediately  afterwards  expe- 
riences an  inability  of  performing  the  pronation  and  fupina- 
tion  of  the  hand,  there  is  great  reafon  for  fufpedting  that 
the  radius  is  fradtured.  The  furgeon  however  may  eafily 
a (certain  the  accident  by  examining  the  courle  of  the  radius 
with  his  fingers  ; or,  by  laying  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  off 
the  upper  part,  or  middle  of  this  bone,  while  with  his  right 
hand  he  moves  the  hand  and  lower  portion  of  the  fame  bone 
alternately  in  the  prone  and  fupirre  direction,  fo  as  to  make 
the  ends  of  the  fracture  rub  againft  each  other,  and  give  the 
fenfation  of  a crepitus  or  grating. 

The  diagnofis  in  moft  fractures  of  the  radius  is  plain  and1 
eafy.  However,  a little  obfeurity  is  apt  to  prevail,  whert 
the  bone  is  broken  very  high  up  near  its  tubercle,  becaufe 
here  the  fratture  lies  under  the  mufcles  arifing  from  the 
external  condyle.  In  order  to  detect  the  accident,  the  belt 
plan  which  the  practitioner  can  follow  in  this  circumftance,. 
is  to  place  his  thumb  juft  under  the.  external  condyle  of  the 
os  humeri,  upon  the  upper  round  head  of  the  radius,  and 
then  move  tire  hand  in  the  prone  and  fupine  directions. 
When  the  head  of  the  bone  continues  inotionlefs  on  making 
trie  experiment,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a good  deal 
of  pain,  the  furgeon  may  be  fure  that  the  upper  part  of  the. 
radius  is  fractured.  A crepitus  afro  may  generally  be  diftin- 
guilhed. 
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Fradtures  cl  the  radius  can  hardly  be  difplaced  in  the 
longitudinal  diredtion,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  ends  of  the  bone  are  attached  to  the  ulna  by  means  of 
the  interoffeous  ligament.  The  derangement  is  commonly 
of  the  tranfverfe  kind,  which  confifts  of  an  approximation 
of  the  ends  of  the  fradture  to  the  ulna. 

In  fradtures  of  the  radius,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  hand 
falls  prone  with  much  pain,  becaufe  the  weight  of  this  part 
of  the  limb  makes  the  carpal  bones  and  lower  head  of  the 
radius  turn  on  the  fmall  head  of  the  ulna,  while  the  upper 
portion  of  the  broken  bone  remains  motionlefs,  the  ends  of 
the  fradture  confequently  becoming  feparated,  and  the  foft 
parts  injured.  C.  Bell’s  Operative  Surgery,  p.  184.  vol.  ii. 

Fradtures  of  the  radius  are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fradtures  of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  An 
endeavour  mull  be  made  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  bone  from 
inclining  too  much  towards  the  centre  of  the  limb.  The 
fore-arm  fhould  be  put  in  the  mid-ftate  between  pronation 
sprd  fupination ; and  particular  care  ought  always  to  be 
taken  to  employ  an  inner  fplint  of  fufficient  length  to  reach 
the  fingers,  keep  the  hand  Heady,  and  hinder  it  from  falling 
into  the  prone  pofition. 

Fractures  of  the  Ulna. 

Fradtures  of  this  bone  are  much  lefs  common  than  thofe 
of  the  radius,  and  are  generally  produced  by  direct  violence, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  a blow,  a kick,  or  a fall  on  the  part. 
The  radius,  we  know,  is  often  broken  by  a force  which  is 
applied  to  the  hand,  but  when  the  ulna  is  fradtured,  the 
accident  is  alinoft  always  produced  by  fome  violence  which 
is  applied  immediately  to  the  injured  bone. 

The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  molt  liable  to  be  broken, 
becaufe  it  is  the  moll  flender,  and  the  leaft  covered  with 
flefh. 

Fradfures  of  the  ulna  are  not  apt  to  be  fo  materially  dif- 
placed as  thofe  of  the  radius.  The  diagnofis  is  alfo  not  fo 
plain  as  in  the  latter  cafes,  and  indeed  when  the  folution  of 
continuity  is  towards  the  elbow,  great  attention  is  required 
to  difcover  what  has  happened.  The  furgeon  fhould  trace 
with  his  fingers  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  bone,  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  there  is  any  irregularity,  and  he  fhould 
prefs  with  his  two  thumbs  above  and  below  any  fufpedfed 
point,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeling  a crepitus. 

The  upper  part  of  the  ulna  is  never  difplaced,  the  lower 
one  alone  can  be  fo. 

A very  little  extenfion  is  generally  requifite  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  either  a fradtured  radius  or  ulna. 

The  treatment  refembles  what  has  been  advifed  for  cafes 
in  which  the  two  bones  are  broken  together. 

Fr'aElures  of  the  Carpus,  Metacarpus , Fingers,  and  Thumb. 

The  fhape  of  the  carpal  bones,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
cartilage  which  is  placed  around  them,  are  circumftances 
rendering  them  little  liable  to  be  broken,  except  by  the  effedf 
of  fire-arms,  and  by  fuch  external  violence  as  crufhes  thefe 
bones,  as  it  were,  and  does  infinite  mifchief  to  the  foft 
parts. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  alfo  not  frequently  fradtured  ; 
but  the  accident  is  every  now  and  then  met  with  in  prac- 
tice. 

With  refpedt  to  the  treatment  of  fradtures  of  the  carpus,  we 
have  little  to  fay,  becaufe  the  injury  of  the  bones  is  of  much 
Jefs  importance  than  that  mifchief,  which  the  foft  parts  have 
generally  fultained  from  the  violence  which  produced  the  ac- 
cident. Amputation  will  fometimes  be  more  proper  than 
any  attempt' to  fdvcT-.tlie  limb.  In  other  cafes  the  fore -arm 
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and  hand  may  be  laid  on  a flat  fplint,  lined  with  a foft  pad. 
The  wound  muit  be  drelfed  or  poulticed  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  limb  kept  quiet  in  a fling. 

When  any  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  fradtured,  a cufhion 
or  pad  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  fingers.  A roller  is  then  to  be  applied  from  the  fore- 
arm down  over  the  wrift,  the  hand,  and  the  pad. 

The  fingers  are  alfo  liable  to  fradtures.  Thefe  cafes,  under 
proper  treatment,  generally  terminate  very  favourably,  with- 
out leaving  behind  the  leak  impairment  of  the  parts.  After 
putting  the  pieces  of  bone  into  as  even  a Hate  as  circum- 
ftances will  allow,  the  furgeon  Ihould  take  fome  palleboard 
lofter.ed  in  vinegar,  and  accurately  enclofe  the  broken  part 
in  it.  Some  tape  may  then  be  applied  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
taining the  palleboard  in  the  proper  place.  Certain  fur- 
geons  next  lay  the  hand  and  fingers  on  a flat  fplint,  and  put 
on  a roller,  fo  as  to  keep  the  parts  from  moving.  The  fore- 
arm and  hand  Ihould  be  put  in  a fling. 

After  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  applications  Ihould  be  taken 
off  every  day,  and  the  finger  bent  and  extended  a certain 
number  of  times,  in  order  to  prevent  anchylolis. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  palleboard,  bandages, 
and  fplint  may  be  difufed. 

In  regard  to  fradtures  of  the  thumb,  we  need  only  remark, 
that  they  are  very  eafily  detected,  and  demand  the  fajne 
treatment  as  fimilar  injuries  of  the  fingers. 

We  have  feen  a fradture  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb.  The  accident  occurred  to  a porter,  who  fell  back- 
ward with  a load.  The  hand  was  kept  on  a finger-fplint,  on 
which  was  put  a tow-pad  of  fufficient  fize  to  fill  the  hollow 
of  the  palm.  A piece  of  the  emplaltrum  faponis  was  put 
over  the  injured  part,  the  limb  was  confined  on  the  fplint 
with  a common  roller,  and  the  fore-arm  and  hand  kept  at 
reft  in  a fling. 

The  cafe  united  very  favourably,  but  the  union  was  not 
firm  before  the  end  of  a month. 

Fractures  of  the  Thigh-bone. 

The  os  femoris  may  be  broken  at  any  point,  from  its  con- 
dyles below,  to  its  round  head  above.  However,  experience 
evinces  that  by  far  the  greateil  number  of  fradtures  happen 
to  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 

Fradtures  of  the  thigh-bone  are  divided  by  writers  into 
Ample  and  compound,  comminuted  and  complicated,  tranf- 
verfe and  oblique,  &c. 

It  was  an  obfervation  made  by  Petit,  that  the  os  femoris 
was  much  lefs  frequently  broken  into  feveral  pieces  than  other 
more  fuperficial  bones.  We  may  alfo  remark  that  compound 
fradtures  of  the  thigh,  like  comminuted  ones,  are  by  no 
means  common  cafes. 

The  tranfverfe  and  oblique  diredtions  of  the  folution  of 
continuity  are  circumftances  which  make  a material  difference 
in  the  degree  of  difficulty  attending  the  treatment,  as  the 
reader  will  prefently  underftand.  Tranfverfe  fradtures  are 
by  far  the  leaft  troublefome  to  unite,  without  any  deformity 
being  occafioned. 

The  fymptoms  and  changes  produced  in  the  limb  by  a 
fradture  of  the  thigh-bone,  are  of  the  following  defeription. 
A very  fevere  pain  in  the  fituation  of  the  injury  greatly  ex- 
afperated  when  the  mufcles  are  feized  with  violent  involunta- 
ry contradtions,  or  when  the  member  is  at  all  moved  by  the 
furgeon.  Such  pain  is  no  doubt  excited  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  rough,  (harp  ends  of  the  fradture  muft  irritate  and 
injure  the  furrounding  foft  parts.  The  pradtitioner  may 
ufually  feel  a plain  crepitus  on  bringing  the  extremities  of 
the  fradture  into  contadt,  and  then  moving  them.  He  alfo 

may 
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may  generally  fee  that  a part  of  the  limb  bends,  which  na- 
turally is  quite  firm  and  inflexible.. 

However,  the  principal  changes,  refulting  from  the  folu- 
tion  of  continuity  of  the  bone,  are  four  fpecies  of  deformity 
affefting  the  limb. 

The  firft  kind  is  that  which  fhortens  the  member,  and  is 
called  longitudinal.  It  takes  place  in  confequence  of  the 
afcent  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  broken  bone,  behind  the 
upper  piece,  in  the  direction  towards  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ilium.  This  rifing  of  the  lower  piece  of  the  os  femoris  is 
immediately  caufed  by  the  contraction  of  fuch  mufcles  as 
originate  from  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  ana  are  inferted  into 
fome  part  of  the  limb  below  the  frafture.  Computing  that 
the  majority  of  thele  accidents  affeft  thq  middle  third  of  the 
bone,  it  follows  that  the  chief  mufcles  in  queftion  are  the 
triceps,  femi-me'mbranofus,  femi-tendinofus,  biceps,  reftus, 
gracilis,  and  fartorius,  moil  of  the  other  powers,  deftined 
to  move  the  thigh  bone,  being  attached  to  it  much  above  the 
place  where  moil  fraftures  are  fituated. 

However,  when  the  frafture  happens  higher  up  than  the 
common  fituation,  an  additional  number  or  mufcles,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  mufciuar  fibres  can  aft  upon  the  portion 
of  the  os  femoris  below  the  fracture,  fo  as  to  draw  up  the 
leg,  knee,  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh  with  a proportionate 
increafe  of  force.  Hence  it  happens,  when  fraftures  of 
the  thigh  are  high  up  the  bone,  there  is  always  more  ftiorten- 
irtg  of  the  limb,  and  the  furgeon  experiences  more  difficulty 
in  preventing  this  effeft  than  in  other  inftances. 

It  mult  be  obvious,  alfo,  to  every  one  endued  with  com- 
mon fenfe  and  an  ordinary  degree  of  refieftion,  that,  as  the 
furfaces  of  oblique  fraftures  do  not,  like  thofe  of  tranfverfe 
ones,  mutually  refill  the  paflage  of  one  bejmnd  the  other, 
but  glide  over  each  other  as  foon  as  the  mufcles  having  the 
above -deferibed  power  begin  to  aft,  oblique  fraftures  mull 
always  be  much  more  fubjeft  than  tranfverfe  ones  to  a fhorten- 
ing  of  the  limb. 

That  the  mufcles  do  occafion  the  afcent  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  broken  bone,  muft  be  manifell  to  every  body 
who  knows  that  the  bones  are  paffive  parts,  capable  of  no 
motion  of  themfelves,  and  deftined  to  be  afted  upon  and 
moved  by  other  powers.  Were  it  neceflary  to  adduce  any 
other  argument  to  convince  the  undifeerning  and  iceptical, 
we  might  advert  to  the  cafe  related  in  “ JLes  CEuvres  Chirur- 
gicales  de  Default,”  where  the  os  femoris  was  fraftured  in  a 
man,  whole  lower  extremities  were  paralytic,  and  confe- 
quently,  whofe  mufcles  were  incapable  of  aftion.  As  long 
as  this  ftate  continued,  the  limb  was  not  at  all  fhortened  ; but 
no  fooner  was  the  pally  removed  by  the  application  of  the 
moxa,  than  the  mufcles  refumed  their  power,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  together  with  the  knee,  leg*  and  foot, 
became  drawn  up  towards  the  pelvis,  as  in  ordinary 
cafes. 

When  the  limb  is  placed  in  the  ftraight  pofition,  the  weight 
of  the  pelvis,  and  the  prominence  of  the  buttocks,  foon 
make  the  bedding  fink,  in  confequence  of  which  circum- 
ftance,  the  furface  of  the  bed  is  made  to  Hope  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  patient’s  body  flips  from  above  downward, 
and  pufhes  before  it  the  upper  end  of  the  frafture. 

This  occurrence  augments  the  firft  kind  of  deformity 
often  attendant  on  oblique  . fraftures  of  the  thigh,  by  fhorten- 
ing  the  limb  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  tending 
to  .make  the  ends  of  the  frafture  ride  over  each-  other. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  deformity,  frequently  feen  in  cafes 
of  fraftured  thighs,  is  what  is  termed  tranfverfe.  It  always  ac- 
companies the  longitudinal  deformity  ; but  in  certain  inftances 
it  may  be  prefent  alone.  We  need  hardly  obferve.  that  the 
word  tranfverfe  here  means  in  the  direftipn  of  the  diameter 
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of  the  bone,  from  any  one  point  of  the  circumference  to  an 
oppofite  correfponding  one.  The  tranfverfe  difplacement  of 
a fraftured  thigh  may  take  place  without  any  longitudinal 
deformity,  when  the  frafture  is  tranfverfe,  and  when  one 
end  of  it  is  carried  in  one  direftion,  while  the  other  is  drawn 
in  the  oppofite  one  ; or  when  one  end  of  the  frafture  conti- 
nues unmoved  while  the  other  feparates  from  it.  In  this  cir- 
cumfcance,  the  upper  end  of  the  frafture  is  not,  as  in  the 
firft  kind  of  deformity,  unaffefted  by  the  contraftion  of  t!  e 
mufcles ; but,  by  being-  drawn  out  of  contact  with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bone,  in  confequence  of  the  aftion  of 
the  peftineus,  picas,  ihacus  internus,  and  upper  part  of 
the  triceps,  it  contributes  to  the  tranfverfe  kind  of  de- 
formity. 

The  third  fpecies  of  deformity,  fometimes  accompanying  a 
frafture  of  the  thigh,  is  what  has  been  named  angular,  be- 
caufe  the  two  portions  of  the  broken  bone  are  made  to  form 
an  angle  with  each  other.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  vis- 
lence  which  caufed  the  frafture,  tile  awkwardnefs  of  the  af- 
fiftants  in  holding  the  limb,  or  by  laying  the  member  in  aa 
improper  pofture. 

Tire  fourth  and  lafh  fpecies  of  difplacement  to  which  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh-bone  are  liable,  is  what  may  properly  be 
denominated"  rotatory, -becaufe  the  lower  piece  of  the  broken 
bone  is  by  it  turned,  either  inward  or  outward*  on  its  own 
axis.  The  rotation  outward  is  exceedingly  common,  and 
claims  the  particular  attention  cf  the  furgeon  in  the  treat- 
ment. If  it  is  overlooked,  the  patient  is  for  ever  after- 
wards airlifted  with  a diftcrtion  of  the  toes  outward, -a  turn- 
ing of  the  infide  of  the  foot  forward,  and  a lofs  of  the  pro- 
per ufe  of  the  kind  of  tripod  which  is  naturally  conftrufted 
in  our  feet,  by  the  os  calcis  and  balls  of  the  great  and  little 
toes. 

We  (hall  now  confider  the  treatment  of  fraftured  thighs, 
a fubjeft  highly  interefting,  and  even  at  this  day  involved  in 
cortroverfies.  When  we  inform  our  readers  that  Pott  is  an 
advocate  for  one  plan,  and  Default  for  an  oppofite  one  ; 
that  many  Englifli  furgeons  place  the  limb  in  a bent  pofition, 
and  that  all  or  nearly  all  foreign  praftitioners  prefer  the 
ftraight  one  ; it  muft  be  maniieft  that  prejudice  and  error 
influence  one  fet  of  partifans  or  the  other,  as  it  is  impoffibfe 
that  one  mode  of  treatment  ftiould  be  exaftly  as  eligible  as 
the  other.  •- 

In  the  general  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
we  have  noticed  Mr.  Pott’s  opinions  refpefting  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  relaxation  of  the  mufcles  co:-:- 
nedted  with  broken  bones.  We  already  know  that  this 
eminent  furgeon  conceived  that  a broken  thigh,  might  be 
laid  in  Inch  a pofture  as  would  relax  the  whole  of  the 
mufcles  belonging  to  the  injured  part  of  the  limb. 

In  enforcing  his  precepts,  and  endeavouring  to  point  out 
what  muft  bell  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  incapacitating  the 
mufcles  from  difplacing  the  fracture,  he  obferves  : “ is  it 
not  obvious  that  putting  the  limb  into  fuch  pofition  as  Ih'ajl 
relax  the  whole  fet  of  mufcles  belonging  to  or  in  connection 
with  the  broken  bone,  muft  bell  anfwer  fuch  purpofe  ?” 
Pott’s  works,  vol.  i.  p.  389.  edit.  1783.  Alfo,  in  the  next 
page,  it  is  enquired,  “ what  is  the  reafon  why  no  man, 
however  fuperftcially  acquainted  with  his  art,  ever  finds 
much  trouble  in  fetting  a fraftured  06  humeri  ? Is  it  nqt 
becaufe  both  patient  and  furgeon  concur  in  putting-  the  arm 
into  a ftate  of  flexion,  that  is,  into  fuch  a fta'te  as  relaxes 
all  the  mufcles  furrounding  the  broken  bone?”  Al'o,  in 
page  393,  Mr.  Pott  continues  : “ change  of  pofture  muft 
be  the  remedy,  or  rather  the. placing-  the  limb  in  fuch  man-' 
ner .as  to  relax  all  its  mufcles. < *< 

That  to  have  all  the  mnfeles  relaxed  in  cafes  or  fraftures, 
A a would 
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would  be  defirable  were  it  alfo  pra&icable,  every  one  will 
admit ; but,  the  poffibility  of  accomplilhing  it',  fo  long  as 
different  mufcles  have  different  ufes,  different  fituations,  and 
different  attachments  to  the  bones,  every  one  muff  grant  to 
be  no  more  than  vifionarv.  For  inftance,  do  not  the  pa- 
tient and  burgeon  in  the  cafe  of  fractured  os  humeri,  adverted 
to  above,  rather  concur  in  putting  the  fibres  of  the  triceps 
and  anconeus  into  a ffate  of  tenfion,  at  the  tame  moment 
that  they  relax  the  biceps  and  brachialis  interims?  The 
true  reafons  why  a Fractured  arm  generally  unites  favourably 
without  much  difficulty,  might  be  more  properly  referred  to 
circumltances  mentioned  in  our  obfervations  ©n  this  cafe. 

The  fmall  number  of  mufcles  ; t he  manner  in  which  thefe 
counteract  each  other  ; the  way  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  broken  part  of  the  limb  makes  a perma- 
nent, though  not  a confiderable,  oppofition  to  the  afeent  of 
the  inferior  fragment;  theeafe  with  which  the  fore-arm  may 
be  kept  in  a quiet  ffate,  in  comparifon  with  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  leg  in  this  condition  during  the  treat- 
ment of  a frattured  thigh,  &c.  are  caufes  fatisfactorily  {hew- 
ing why  there  ffiould  be  little  trouble  in  the  cure  of  the 
former  cafe,  and  often  a great  deal  in  the  management  of 
the  latter. 

We  have  heard  fome  perfons,  who  do  not  undertake  to  de- 
fend the  imperfeft  explanations  of  Pott,  argue,  that  the 
half-bent  petition  of  the  limb  is  the  beff,  and  that  as  it  is  the 
poilure  which  the  limbs  affume  during  fieep,  it  is  the  molt 
eafy. 

Richerand,  in  his  Nofographie  Chirurgicale,  tom.  ii.  de- 
nies that  the  bent  poiture  is  the  leall  irkfome  ; and,  as  far 
as  our  obfervations  extend,  patients  always  make  more  com- 
plaint at  being  compelled  to  lie,  for  a long  while,  in  the 
fame  pofition  on  their  fide,  than  of  being  necefiitated  to 
continue  for  an  equal  length  of  time  on  their  backs. 

With  regard  to  the  queftion,  which  pofition  relaxes  the 
greateft  number  of  mufcles  capable  of  difturbing  the  coap- 
tation of  a broken  thigh,  we  Ihould  maintain  that  the  bent 
pofture  effedls  this  defirable  object.  It  more  or  lefs  relaxes 
the  triceps,  femi-membranofus,  femi-tendinofus,  biceps, 
gracilis,  and  fartorius  mufcles,  which  can  all  contribute  in  a 
very  powerful  degree  to  draw  up  and  difplace  the  lower 
portion  of  the  broken  bone. 

However,  the  moll  ardent  advocates  for  the  bent  pofition 
will  always  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  leaves  a fulfi- 
cient  quantity  of  mufcles  unrelaxed,  and  ftill  capable  of 
diihirbing  the  fracture.  Hence,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that,  -effimating  the  good  effedfs  of  any  pofition  as  highly  as 
poffible,  we  {hall  always  be  under  the  necelhty  of  allowing, 
that  pofition  alone  will  not  do  what  Pott  has  represented, 
and'  it  will  never  difarm  and  incapacitate  the  mufcles  fo 
effe6t.ua.Ilv,  as  to  leave. none  capable  of  feparating  the  ends 
{.if  the  fradfure. 

The  preceding  remarks  tend  to  the  conclufion,  that, 
without  negledfing  whatever  benefits  may  be  derived  from 
pofition,  we  fnculd  endeavour  to  increafe  the  power  of  fuch 
mechanical  contrivances  as  are  intended  to  refill  the  adlion 
of  the  mufcles  on  a broken  thigh,  and  are  calculated  to  keep 
the  ends  of  the  fradfure  in  a Heady  ffate  of  coaptation. 

W e . shall  now  deferibe  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pott 
recommended  a broken  thigh  to  be  fet  and  treated.  We 
may.  premife,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  the  exten-  ■ 
fion  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  fradfured  bone,  in  order 
to  accompliffj  the  redudfion.  He  Hates,  that  the  pofition 
cf  the  fractured  os  femoris  fhoujd  be  on  its  outfide,  refting 
on  the  great  trochanter  ; the  patient’s  whole  body  Ihould  be 
inclined  to  the  fame  fide  ; the  knee  Ihould  be  in  a middle 
ffate  between  jperfeft  flexion  gnd  extenfion,  or  half-bent ; 
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the  leg  and  foot,  lying  on  their  outfide,  Ihould  alfo  be  well 
fupported  by  fmooth  pillows,  and  ffiould  be  rather  higher 
in  their  level  than  the  thigh.  One  very  broad  fplint  of  deal, 
hollowed  out,  and  well  covered  with  wool,  rag,  or  tow, 
Ihould  be  placed  under  the  thigh,  from  above  the  trochanter, 
quite  below  the  knee,  and  another  fomewhat  Ihorter  Ihould 
extend  from  the  groin  below  the  knee  on  the  infide,  or 
rather  in  this  poiture,  on  the  upper  fide  ; the  bandage 
ihould  be  of  the  eighteen-tail  kind,  and  when  the  bone  has 
been  fet,  and  the  thigh  well  placed  on  the  pillow,  it  Ihould 
not,  without  neeefiity,  be  ever  moved  from  it-  again,  until  the 
fradfure  is  united. 

Two  fplints  are  only  enumerated  by  Mr.  Pott.  The 
generality  of  practitioners  now  invariably  employ  four. 
After  placing  the  patient  in  the  moll'  eligible  pofition,  the 
nccelfary  ex  tenfion  is  to  be  made.  Then  the  under  fplint, 
having  upon  it  a broad,  foft  pad,  and  an  eighteen-tailed 
bandage,  is  to  be  laid  under  the  thigh,  from  the  great  tro- 
chanter to  the  outer  condyle.  The  iurgeon,  before  applying 
the  foap-plailer,  and  the  relt  of  the  fplints,  muff  take  care 
to  make  the  fradture  lie  as  fmoothly  as  circumltances  will 
allow. 

We  find  that  Mr.  Pott  advifes  the  leg  and  foot  to  be 
raifed  foinewhat  more  than  the  thigh.  The  propriety  of 
this  advice,  however,  is  not  very  intelligible.  Indeed,  we 
are  decidedly  ol  opinion,  that  the  method  is  wrong,  for  the 
following  reafons.  What  is  the  kind  of  deformity  moll 
to  be  apprehended  after  a fracture  of  the  thigh  ; is  it  not 
a Ihortening  of  the  limb,  accompanied  with  a diilortion  of 
the  foot  outward  ? What  is  the  effedl  of  railing  the  leg  and 
foot  more  than  the  broken  os  femoris  ? Is  it  not  to  twill 
the  condyles  of  the  bone  in  the  external  diredtion  ? And 
mult  it  not  therefore  be  improper,  becaufe  tending  to  pro- 
mote a diilortion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  outward, 
the  very  kind  of  deformity  which  fo  often  lames  the 
patient,  and  throws  difgrace  on  the  art  of  furgery  ? 

Were  we  to  mention  one  particular  circumltance  which 
is  more  difadvantageous  than  any  other,  in  the  bept 
poilure,  we  ihould  ieel  inclined  to  lay,  it  was  the  uncon- 
fined, or  rather  the  moveable  condition  in  which  furgeons 
are  accullomed  to  leave  the  leg  and  foot.  Some  contrivance 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  made,  with  a view  of  fixing  thefe 
parts  in  an  unobjectionable  poilure.  Whenever  they  move, 
they  dillurb  the  coaptation,  and  whenever  they  get  out  of 
a particular  pofition,  they  dillort  the  limb. 

Some  practitioners  have  propofed  to  place  frafilured 
thighs  in  a bent  pofition,  with  the  patient  lying  upon  his 
back.  The  limb  is  to  be  laid  on  two  boards,  which  meet 
and  form  fuch  an  angle  at  the  back  of  the  knee-joint  as 
will  make  the  thigh  and  leg  bend  in  the  defired  way.  Tlie 
boards  are  to  have  two  culhions  placed  along  them,  and  the 
limb  is  to  be  prevented  from  flipping  to  either  fide,  by 
wooden  pegs  for  the  purpofe.  Two  fplints  are  now  to  be 
applied  to  the  thigh  ; perhaps  a third  one  above  might 
alio  be  proper.  Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  given  an  account  of 
this  method  in  his  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2,  and  we  think 
that  the  propofal  has  fufficient  merit  to  entitle  it  to  a fair 
trial  in  practice.  We  think  that  we  remember  having  feen, 
fome  years  ago,  an  apparatus  which  was  u-fed  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s hofpital,  and  which  could  be  employed  in  any 
pofition  of  the  limb,  in  cafes  of  both  fradtured  legs  and 
thighs. 

We  have  next  to  treat  of  the  llraight  or  extended  pofi- 
tion, which  was  that  to  which  Default  gave  the  preference, 
and  to  which  recourfe  is  univerfally  had  on  the  continent. 
This  plan  cf  treatment  alfo  cannot  be  regarded  as  totally 
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abandoned  ill  this  country,  there  being  fome  furgeons  of 
eminence  who  Hill  put  it  in  practice. 

The  reafons  affigned  by  Default  againil  the  bent  pofture 
are  the  following  : the  difficulty  of  making  the  extenlion 
and  counter-extenfion  when  the  limb  is  to  placed  ; tlie 
neceffity  of  then  applying  them  to  the  fradlured  bone 
itfelf,  inftead  of  fome  part  at  a diftance  from  the  fracture, 
as  for  example  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  ; the  impoffibility 
of  comparing  with  precifion  the  broken  thigh  with  the 
found  one,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  regularity  of  its  ffiape  ; 
the  irkfomenefs  of  the  bent  pofition  when  long  continued  ; 
the  painful  preffure  made  on  the  great  trochanter  ; the 
difturbance  of  the  limb,  whenever  the  patient  has  a motion  ; 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  leg  fo  fteadily  as  to  prevent  it 
from  moving  and  difplacing  the  fradlure  of  the  thigh  ; the 
utter  impoffibility  of  adopting  fuch  pofture,  when  both 
’thigh?  arc  fradlured  ; finally,  the  plan  having  been  attended 
abroad  with  little  fuccefs. 

Default  alfo  coniiders,  that  what  is  gained  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  fome  mufcles  in  the  bent  pofition,  is  loft  by  the 
-tenfion  of  others. 

Pei  haps,  out  of  the  preceding  reafons,  only  a few  could 
be  feledled,  as  carrying  any  material  degree  of  validity. 
Thefe  appear  to  us  to  be  the  following  ; the  irkfomenefs  of 
the  bent  pofture  in  which  the  patient  is  obliged  to  lie,  for 
a long  while,  on  his  lide  ; the  painful  preffure  on  the  tro- 
chanter major;  the  moveable  date  of  the  leg;  the  ill  fuccefs 
ot  the  trials  in  France  ; the  actually  tenfe  ftate  cf  certain 
muftfies,  in  a pofition  which  has  often  been  called  the 
relaxed  one. 

Default  ufed  to  prefer  applying  the  extending  power  to 
the  foot,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  a long  lever, 
and  to  avoid,  preffing  and  irritating  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh, 
fo  as  to  make  them  refill  the  reduction  of  the  fradlure  with 
i'ncreaf  -d  violence.  This  mode  of  making  the  extenfion,  it 
is  obvious,  cannot  be  followed  in  the  bent  pofture,  in  which 
the  thigh  and  leg  are  not  placed  in  the  fame  direction. 
However,  the  common  rcafon  affigned  againil  making  the 
extenfion  on  this  principle  is,  that  fome  of  the  force  em- 
ployed is  loir  on  the  intervening  joint,  which  may  likewife 
be  injured  by  the  violence.  With  vefpedl  to  any  of  the 
force  being  loft,  we  could  never  difeern  how  fuch  a cir- 
eumftance  can  happen ; and  the  ample  experience  of 
Default  has  proved,  that  the  other  apprehenfton  is  deftitute 
of  foundation. 

Default  took  care  to  put  his  patients  with  broken  thighs 
on  firm  mattreffes,  which  would  not  give  way  to  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  allow  a change  of  pofture  to  take  place. 
This  method  is  highly  deferving  of  imitation  in  all  our 
public  hofpitals,  whether  the  bent  or  the  extended  pofition 
be  adopted. 

Default  maintains,  that  as  the  objedl  of  every  apparatus 
for  a fradlured  thigh  ffiould  be  to  keep  the  ends  of  the 
fradture  from  being  difplaced,  every  mechanical  contrivance 
employed,  ought  to  be  calculated  for  refilling  the  caufes 
producing  the  difplacement.  Thefe  are,  firll,  the  action 
of  fuch  mufcles  as  draw  upward  the  lower  end  of  the 
fradture ; fecondly,  the  weight  of  the  trunk  propelling 
downward  the  upper  end.  The  preceding  llatement  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  conclufion,  that  every  apparatus  for  an 
oblique  fradture  of  the  thigh  ffiould  draw  and  keep  down- 
ward the  lower  end  of  the  fradture,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
carry  and  keep  upward  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture,  and 
the  trunk  which  is  above  it. 

It  is  alfo  explained  by  Default,  that  the  apparatus  fhould 
be  capable  of  refilling  the  rotation  of  the  lower  portion  of 


the  broken  bone,  which  ought  to  be  quite  firm  and  fteady, 
even  in  cafe  the  limb  ffiould  be  fuddenly  moved. 

The  only  few  cafes  in  which,  according  to  Default,  the 
power  of  the  apparatus  to  keep  upward  the  pelvis  and 
fuperior  end  of  the  fradture,  and  to  keep  downward  the 
inferior  end,  can  be  difpenfed  with,  is,  when  the  fradlure  is 
tranfverfe,  and  not  at  all  difplaced  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  bone. 

The  fame  diftinguiffied  furgeon  enters  into  a confedera- 
tion of  the  effedt  of  the  different  pieces  of  the  apparatus 
for  fradlured  thighs,  and  he  endeavours  to  ffiew,  that  little 
dependence  can  be  put  in  any  of  the  means,  unlefs  they  are 
calculated  to  make  permanent  extenfion. 

Bandages  have  all  one  common  mode  of  operating  ; they 
prefs  the  mufcles  towards  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  and 
make  them  form  a fort  of  natural  cafe  for  the  fradture. 
In  ffiort,  bandages  make  a kind  of  lateral  reliilance  to  the 
parts.  Upon  this  principle,  they  are  of  material  fervice  in 
preventing  any  difplacement  of  the  fradture  tideways,  and 
they  are  moll  ufeful  when  the  folution  of  continuity  .is 
tranfverfe.  But,  Default  enquires,  what  is  there  to  hinder 
the  two  inclined  furfaces  of  an  oblique  fradture  from 
flipping  one  over  the  other  ? What  power  is  there  to  hinder 
the  limb  from  receiving  the  effedls  of  accidental  ffiocks  ? 
Is  the  pelvis  kept  back  ? Is  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles  re- 
filled ? Default,  indeed,  admits,  that  the  laft  objedl  is  fome- 
what  fulfilled  by  the  preffure,  and  that  in  this  operation  the 
chief  utility  of  the  bandage  conlifts  ; but,  he  a Iks,  whether 
fuch  comprellion  will  be  adequate  to  prevent  the  longitu- 
dinal difplacement  of  the  bone,  particularly  when  the 
bandage  is  Hackly  put  on,  as  fome  pradlitioners  recom- 
mend ? 

Thefe  remarks  apply  alfo  to  compreffes ; 11  petit  rnoyen.' 
contre  une  grande  car.fe.” 

Splints  are  ufeful  in  firmly  fixing  the  limb,  and  guarding 
it  from  the  effects  of  accidental  ffiocks,  or  of  contractions  of 
the  mufcles.  They  operate  more  powerfully  than  bandages 
in  preventing  lateral  derangement,  and,  hence,  they  fuffice 
for  tranfverfe  fradlures,  without  any  permanent  extenfion 
being  employed.  They  can  alfo  refill  the  rotation  of  the 
thigh  outward,  or  inward.  But,  when  the  breach  of  con- 
tinuity is  oblique,  will  they  hinder  the  ends  of  the  bone  from 
gliding  over  each  other,  and  the  confequent  fhortening  of 
the  limb  ? They  obvioufly  could  only  do  fo,  by  the  frieftion 
of  the  different  pieces  of  the  apparatus,  efpecially  the  tapes, 
which  fallen  it;  and  then,  to  make  the  refiftance  effedtual, 
they  mull  be  tied  fo  tightly  as  to  create  a danger  of  morti- 
fication. Will  the  fplints  prevent  the  trunk  from  defeend- 
ing,  and  propelling  before  it  the  upper  end  of  the  fradlure  ? 
Will  they  paralize  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles  on  the  lower 
end?  Will  they,  in  fhort,  fulfil  all  the  above  indications? 
Their  ufe  is  almoll  limited  to  preventing  lateral  derange- 
ment, and  lleadying  the  limb.  Hence,  they  fhould  extend 
along  the  leg,  as  well  as  the  thigh,  which  is  dillurbed  by 
the  motions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb. 

The  pads  are  chiefly  ufeful  in  keeping  the  limb  from  being 
galled  by  the  fplints,  and  tend  only  trivially  to  keep  the 
fradlure  from  being  difplaced. 

From  the  above  account  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary 
pieces  of  apparatus,  which  do  not  execute  any  permanent 
extenfion,  may  perhaps  fuffice  for  tranfverfe  fradlures,  which 
are  not  common  ; but,  that  they  are  always  ineffedluai, 
when  the  divifion  is  oblique,  becaufe  they  do  not  fulfil  the 
two-fold  indication  of  drawing  downward  the  lower  end  of 
the  fradlure,  and  keeping  the.  other  one  upward. 

Default  ascertained,  that  the  objedl  particularly  to  be 
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aimed  at,  was  fuch  a difpofition  as  that  the  foot,  leg,  thigh, 
and  pelvis,  fhould  conftitute  but  one  whole  ; fo  that,  though 
the  different  parts  thereof  fhould  be  drawn  in  different  di- 
rections, yet  they  fhould  frill,  with  refpett  to  one  another, 
preferve  the  fame  mutual  relation.  He  invented  the  follow- 
ing apparatus  to  anfwer  thefe  purpofes. 

A ftrong  fplint,  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  ridge  of 
the  os  ilium  to’  a certain  length  beyond  the  foie  of  the  foot, 
is  a principal  part  of  this  apparatus  : this  fplint  fhould  be 
two  inches  and  a quarter  broad,  and  have  each  of  its  ex- 
tremities pierced  in  fhape  of  a mortiie,  and  terminated  by  a 
femicircular  niche.  It  is  applied  on  the  exterior  fide  of  the 
thigh',  by  means  of  two  ftrong  linen  bands,  each  being  more, 
than  a yard  long. 

The  middle  part  of  one  of  thefe  bands  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  infide  of  the  thigh,  at  its  upper  part ; its  ends  are 
brought  to  the  exterior  fide  of  the  thigh,  pafied  through  the 
raortife,  and  knotted  on  the  femicircular  niche.  Compreffes 
are  to  be  previoufly  placed  under  the  middle  part  of  the 
band,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difagreeable  preffure  ; as  well, 
as  oh  the  tubcrofity  of  the  ifchium,  which  Default  confidered 
as  the  principal  point  of  aCtion  of  this  band.  The  inferior 
part  of  the  leg  is,  in  the  next  place,  covered  with  com- 
preffes,  on  which  the  middle  part  of  the  fecond  band  is 
placed  : the  extremities  of  this  band  are  crofted  on  the  inftep 
and  upper  part  of  the  foot,  then  on  the  foie,  after  which 
they  are  conveyed  outward,  and  one  end  paffed  through  the 
mortife  and  knotted  with  the  other  on  the  niche,  with  fuch 
a degree  of  force  as  to  pull  the  inferior  portion  of  the  femur 
downward,  and  to  puih  the  fplint  upward,  and,  by  this 
means,  the  pelvis  and  fuperior  fractured  portion.  On  the 
internal  fide  of  the  limb  is  placed  a fecond  fplint,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  thigh  to  a certain  diftance 
beyond  the " foot.  A third  is  placed  on  the  anterior  part, 
and  extends  from  the  abdomen  to  the  knee.  The  fuperior 
extremities  of  the  anterior  and  exterior  fplints  are  fixed  by 
means  of  a bandage  paffed  round  the  pelvis.  A band,  the 
middle  part  of  which  is  placed  under  the  foie  of  the  foot, 
and  the  extremities  crofted  on  its  fuperior  furface,  and  faf- 
tened  to  the  fplints,  prevents  the  motion  of  the  foot,  as  do 
alfo  the  fplints. 

Before  applying  the  apparatus,  the  whole  limb  is  to  be 
covered  with  compreffes,  wet  with  a folution  of  the  acetite 
of  lead.  Over  thefe,  Scultetus’s  bandage  is  to  be  put, 
and  a roller  round  the  foot,  all  moifiened  in  the  fame 
manner. 

It  (hould  he  obferved,  that  Scultetus’s  bandage  was  made 
on  the  fame  plan  as  the  eighteen-tailed  one.  It  confifted  of 
an  indeterminate  number  of  diflinft  bands,  three  inches  in 
width,  and  of  a fufficient  length  to  pafs  twice  round  the 
limb.  It  fhould  be  applied  from  below  upwards,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  one  fold  may  be 
covered  by  the  fucceeding  one. 

Kraflures  of  the  inferior  Extremity  of  the  Thigh , ivith  Separation 
of  the  Condyles. 

Some  cafes  of  this  description  are  related  in  the  Parifian 
Chirurgical  Journal.  In  one  inftance,  the  accident  was 
produced  by  the  kick  of  a horfe  on  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  left,  femur.  The  pain  was  fo  great,  that  the  patient  was 
obliged  to  fit  down  on  fome  ftraw  that  happened  to  be  near 
him.  He  reached  home,  leaping  on  his  right  foot ; which 
exertion  greatly  increafed  the  pain,  in  confequence  of  the 
motion  making  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  fwing  backward 
and  forward. 

The  following  were  the  fymptoms  which  were  noticed  : 


The  thigh  was  found  bent,  and  confiderably  fhortenedy 
there  was  not  much  fwelling  about  the  knee,  but  fome  con- 
tufion  and  ecchymofis.  The  joint,  when  looked  at  tranf- 
verfely,  had  a ftretched  appearance,  and  was  more  flattened 
from  before  backward  than  the  oppofite  knee.  The  patella 
did  not  projett  fo  much  as  in  its  natural  ftate,  and,  when 
preffed,  funk  between  the  condyles  ; and,  on  preffing  the 
condyles  together,  was  raifed.  The  condyles  admitted  of 
motion  on  each  other,  could  be  feparated  or  moved  in  every 
direction,  and  were  accompanied  with  a crepitus. 

Thefe  circumftances  evidently  proved  that  there  was  a 
longitudinal  fracture  of  the  condyles.  The  body  of  the 
femur  was  alfo  frattured  above,  an  oblique  folution  of  con- 
tinuity defeending  in  an  oblique  direction  from  about  five 
inches  above  the  external  to  within  two  inches  of  the  internal 
condyle. 

The  ftrong  action  of  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  had  drawn 
upwards  that  portion  of  the  femur  which  was  connected, 
with  the  external  condyle,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bone  had  defeended.  The  pointed  edge  of  the  latter  piece 
had  made  a wound  in  the  integuments,  an  inch  and  a half  in 
length,  on  the  infide  of  the  tliigh  a little  above  the  con- 
dyle. 

The  patient  was  put  on  a ftraw -bed,  with  a hard  mattrefs 
underneath.  Default  obferves,  that  it  was  formerly  the 
cuftom  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  ufe  feather  as  well  as  ftraw- 
beds  ; but,  from  the  inconveniences  ariling  from  their  heat, 
and  their  yielding  unequally  in  cafes  of  fracture,  their  ufe  is 
now  difeontinued,  and  hard  mattreffes  fubftituted  in  their 
room.  The  areffings  having  been  previoufly  difpofed  on 
the  bed,  the  furgeon  proceeded  to  examine  the  wound  ; 
and,  after  difengaging  a piece  of  fplintered  bone,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  reduce  the  fractures  in  the  following  manner. 

The  counter-extenfton  was  made  by  fixing  the  patient  to 
the  hepd  of  the  bed  by  proper  bandages  ; and,  whilft  one 
afiiftant  fupported  him  under  the  axilla,  a fecond  kept  up 
an  exteniion,  by  laying  hold  of  the  foot  with  one  hand  and 
the  heel  with  the  other,  whilft  other  afliftants  fupported  the 
pelvis  and  the  fuperior  part  of  the  limb,  to  prevent  the 
parts  being  fhaken.  A little  inconvenience  was  experienced 
from  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles  during  the  exteniion, 
and  the  bones  were  brought  in  a ftate  of  appofition  without 
any  difficulty. 

The  parts  were  maintained  in  their  (filiation  by  two  cir- 
cular compreffes,  and  by  a bandage,  (imilar  to  that  of  Scul- 
tetus  ; and  the  inequalities  of  the  limb  filled  up  with  coarfe 
linen.  The  whole  was  fupported  by  two  ftrong  fplints  un- 
equal in  their  length  and  about  three  inches  in  width,  and 
covered  with  drop  fanon. 

The  dreflings,  as  before  obferved,  being  difpofed  on  the 
bed,  were  placed  on  the  limb  ; they  were  wet  with  the  aq. 
veg.  and  applied  in  the  following  manner : whilft  the  exten- 
fion  was  kept  up  by  afliftants,  the  two  circular  compreffes 
were  made  to  crofs  each  other  forwards,  one  on  the  knee 
and  the  other  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  thigh.  The  hand- 
age  was  then  applied  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  leg  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  : the  fides  were  then  filled  up  as 
before  with  foft  linen.  The  fplints  were  then  applied,  one 
on  the  infide,  and  the  other  externally,  in . fuch  a manner 
that  the  preffure  fhould  be  equal  at  all  points.  The  edges 
of  the  drop  fanon  were  then  brought  over  the  limb,  and  pro- 
perly fecured  by  means  of  tapes  ; care  was  taken  to  tighten 
them  fufficiently  near  the  fractured  parts,  and  to  tie  the 
knots  on  the  outfide  of  the  fplints,  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  preffure.  The  fplints  delcended  fufficiently  low 
to  be  on  a level  with  the  foie  of  the  foot,  but  the  outfide- 
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fplint  was'  confiderably  longer,’  an'd  reached  as  high  as  the 
criila  of  the  ilium,  whilft  the  internal  one  extended  only  to 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  thigh.  The  upper  end  of  the  out- 
fide  fplint  was  tied  with  a napkin  round  the  pelvis,  and  pro- 
perly fecured  by  pins.  In  this  manner  the  fragments  of  the 
bone  were  retained  ; but,  in  a fradlure  fo  complicated  and 
oblique,  little  hope  was  entertained  that  it  could  polfibly 
refill  the  effedl  of  mufcular  contraction. 

In  the  Hotel  Dien,  means  have  been  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed to  counteract  the  effedl  of  the  contraction  of  mulcles 
in  cafes  of  fradlure.  Default  here  fpeaks  of  permanent  ex- 
tenfion  ; a method  reprobated  by  the  generality  of  practi- 
tioners, as  fubjeCt  to  inconveniences,  which  Default  re- 
marks he  has  never  obferved  in  the  very  coniiderabie  num- 
ber of  patients  fubmitted  to  the  trial. 

The  patient  was  already  fo  fixed  to  the  head  of  the  bed, 
by  proper  bandages  round  the  body  and  under  the  axilla, 
that  the  trunk  could  not  defcend.  The  indication  then  left 
was  to  prevent  the  thigh  bending  on  the  pelvis  ; which  was 
eafily  effefted,  by  placing  thick  compreffes  behind  the  thigh, 
and  palling,  above  the  malleoli,  the  middle  of  a bandage, 
the  ends  of  which  were  eroded  on  the  back  of  the  foot, 
then  tied  at  the  foie,  and  fixed  to  the  foot-board  of  the  bed. 

This  extenfion,  fo  far  from  producing  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  afforded  him  inftant  eafe.  He  was  fatigued 
from  the  jolting  he  experienced  in  his  way  to  the  hofpital, 
but  was  free  from  fever : no  medicine  but  a diluting  ptilan 
was  ordered,  and  he  was  left  to  enjoy  his  reft,  which  he 
Hood  much  in  need  of.  The  next  day,  his  fymptoms,  in 
every  particular,  were  remarkably  mild  ; it  was  only  necef- 
fary  to  regulate  his  diet,  and  to  keep  the  parts  moift  with 
the  aq.  veg.  The  day  after,  the  fame  plan  was  obferved  ; 
but,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  loofenefs  of  the  bandage,  from 
the  diminution  of  the  fwelling,  rendered  its  re-application 
neceffary.  Suppuration  began  to  take  place  in  the  wound  : 
it  was  drefled  in  the  fame  way  as  on  the  firft  day,  and  the 
drelfings  were  re-applied  with  the  fame  precautions. 

The  wound  was  drefled  every  two  days  till  the  fixteenth, 
when  it  was  cicatrized.  Afterwards,  the  drelfings  were  not 
renewed  but  when  they  were  loofe.  The  parts  were  kept 
eonftantly  moift  with  the  aq.  veg.  and  care  was  taken  that 
the  bandages,  which  procured  the  extenfion,  were  kept  al- 
ways tight. 

The  bandages,  See.  were  not  totally  left  off  till  the 
feventy-fifth  day,  though  the  callus  was  fufficiently  firm 
fome  time  before  that  period  : all  the  fragments  were  united 
without  deformity,  and  the  thigh,  within  a few  lines,  was 
as  long  as  the  one  on  the  oppofite  fide  ; but  the  foft  parts, 
round  the  articulation,  were  confiderably  thickened,  and 
the  patella  feemed  to  form  one  piece  with  the  femur. 

Notwithilandincr  this,  the  motion  of  the  limb  was  foon 
reftored,  by  bending  and  extending  alternately  the  leg  or 
the  thigh,  by  means  of  a cuihion,  which,  one  day,  was 
placed  under  the  ham,  and,  the  next  day,  under  the  leg  ; 
and  by  moving  the  patella,  by  means  of  the  fingers,  in  every 
poffible  diredlion.  The  patient  was  foon  capable  of  exer- 
cifing  it  himfelf,  and  was  able  to  walk  with  the  affiftance  of 
crutches.  The  ftiffnefs  of  the  joint  foon  fubfided,  and,  in 
three  weeks,  he  was  capable  of  bending,  at  a right  angle, 
the  leg  on  the  thigh.  He  was  difeharged  from  the  hofpital 
at  this  time,  with  a certain  affurauce  of  foon  recovering,  by 
means  of  exercife,  the  perfedt  life  of  his  joint.  Parifian 
Chirurgical  Journal,  vol.  i. 

Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-lone. 

Thefe  cafes  are  generally  confidered  as  the  moil  trouble- 
fome  fractures  to  which  the  os  femoris  is  liable.  The  high 
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fituation  of  the  folution  of  continuity  in  the  bone  confers  on 
a vail  number  of  mufcles  the  power  of  drawing  upward  the 
. thigh,  the  knee,  the  leg,  and  the  foot.  When  the  bone  is 
broken  about  the  middle,  we  know  that  fome  of  the  tri- 
ceps, together  with  the  rectus,  biceps,  femi-membranofus, 
femi-tendmonis,  gracilis,  and  fartonus,  lias  the  power  of 
pulling  up  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  towards  the  pelvis  ; 
but,  when  the  neck  of  the  os  femorisis  fradlured,  a multi- 
tude of  other,  mufcles  alfo,  acquire  this  power,  as,  for  in  - 
ftance,  the  upper  part  of  the  triceps,  the  pe&inalis,  the 
pfoas  niagnus,  lhacus  interims,  and  many  others  inferted 
into  the  great  trochanter. 

A fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  generally  oc- 
cafioned  by  a fall  on  the  great  trochanter ; but  the  accident 
may  arife  from  a fall  either  on  the  knee  or  foie  of  the 
foot. 

The  folution  of  continuity  may  happen  either  at  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  w here  the  neck  joins  the  head  of  the 
bone,  or,  laftly,  where  the  neck  unites  with  the  great  tro- 
chanter. In  the  laft  cafe,  the  fradlure  is  fituated  on  the 
outiide  of  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the  joint. 

The  trochanter  major  itfelf  is  fometimes  broken  off,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  fractured. 

In  cue  majority  of  lnftances,  the  folution  of  continuity  is 
faid  to  be  tranlverfe,  with  refpedl  to  the  direftion  of  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  It  was  afeertained  by  Default,  that,  in 
fome  cafes  ox  this  defcription,  the  internal  fragment  is 
wedged  in  the  external  one  ; a circumllance  which  is  worthy 
of  attention,  became  it  has  been  mentioned  in  explanation  of 
the  fa 61,  which  lias  often  been  noticed,  of  perfons  walking 
home,  after  having  broke  the  neck  of  the  os  femoris.  Per- 
haps, this  ability  might,  alfo,  in  fome  examples,  be  im- 
puted to  the  circumllance  of  the  orbicular  or  capfular  liga- 
ment of  the  joint  remaining  entire  and  unlacerated,  while 
the  folution  of  continuity  is  within  it ; for,  it  is  plain,  that, 
in  this  Hate,  the.  main. portion  of  the  thigh-bone  cannot  be 
diiplaced  far  upward. 

The  diagnofis  of  fradlures  of  the  neck  of  the  os  femoris  is 
not  always  eafy.  Sometimes  the  bell  and  moll  experienced 
furgeons  cannot  extricate  themfelves  from  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  patient  always  complains  of  acute  pain  on  the 
flighted:  motion  of  the  limb,  and  in  general  he  becomes  fud- 
denly  incapable  of  walking.  The  limb  is  Ihortened,  but 
this  change  takes  place  in  very  different  degrees  in  different 
examples.  When  the  fradlure  occurs  on  the  outiide  of  the 
capfular  ligament ; or  when  the  fradlure  is  on  the  infide  of 
the  joint,  but  the  ligament  is  lacerated  ; the  main  portion  of 
the  os  femoris  is  likely  to  be  drawn  up  to  a coniiderabie  ex- 
tent by  the  adlion  of  the  mufcles,  and,  of  courfe,  the  limb 
will  be  Ihortened  in  a remarkable  manner.  When  the  frac- 
ture is  within  the  capfular  ligament,  and  this  ligament  is 
entire,  the  afeent  of  the  thigh-bone  will  be  materially  limited 
and  circum-fcribed ; and  the  degree  of  fliortening  of  the 
limb,  not  being  great,  can  only  be  found  out  by  a careful 
comparifon  of  one  limb  with  the  other.  Finally,  when  the 
folution  of  continuity  in  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  tranlverfe, 
and  one  fragment  is  locked  in  the  other,  there  can  be  no 
fliortening  of  the  limb  at  all,  and  the  patient  may  even  be 
capable  of  walking. 

The  hurt  limb  may  in  general  be  rendered  as  long  as  the 
other  by  a moderate  degree  of  extenfion  ; but,  no  fooner 
does  the  furgeon  leave  off  pulling,  than  the  mufcles  immedi- 
ately draw,  the  thigh  upward,  and  fhorteri-the  limb  again. 

A fwelling  makes  its  appearance  at  the  upper  and  front 
part  of  the  thigh,  proportioned  in  fize  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  member  is  Ihortened. 


When 
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When  the  limb  is  Ihortened,  the  trochanter  major  does 
not  projeCt  as  in  the  natural  ftate,  but  is  drawn  upward  and 
backward  toward  the  crifta  of  the  ilium. 

Default  particularly  noticed,  that  if  the  furgeon  puts  his 
hand  on  the  great  trochanter,  and  makes  the  limb  rotate  on 
its  axis,  this  remarkable  bony  procefs  will  be  felt  revolving 
on  its  own  axis,  as  on  a pivot,  inftead  of  defcribing,  as  in 
the  natural  hate,  the  fegment  of  a circle,  of  which  the  neck 
of  the  bone  is  the  radius.  The  obfcurity  attending  this 
mode  of  forming  a judgment  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
nearnefs  of  the  fraCture  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 

In  almoft  all  inftances,  the  toes  are  turned  outward  by 
the  aCtion  of  the  mufcles.  Pare,  Petit,  and  Default,  how- 
ever, have  met  with  cafes,  in  which  the  foot  has  been  turned 
inward.  Perhaps,  it  may  fometimes  happen  that  the 
weight  of  the  limb  will  determine  this  pofition  of  the  foot, 
particularly  when  the  patient  , is  old,  debilitated,  or  in  a 
faint  condition. 

An  erroneous  and  pernicious  doCtrine  has  been  maintained 
by  fome  eminent  men,  among  whom  are  profeffor  Ludwig, 
M.  Sabatier,  and  M.  Louis,  that  fraCtures  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  cannot  be  cured  without  lamencfs  and  de- 
formity. Thefe  evils  have  been  imputed  to  the  deftruCtion 
of  the  neck  of  the  bone  ; a circumftance  which  was  thought 
to  be  unavoidable.  The  truth  is,  that  lamenefs  does  not 
neceffarily  follow  a fraCture  of  the  neck  of  the  os  femoris, 
as  may  be  fully  alcertained  by  referring  to  the  iurgical 
writings  of  Boyer,  Default,  and  Richerand.  However, 
every  man  of  experience  will  allow,  that,  probably  in  fome 
very  old  fubjeCts,  no  union  ever  takes  place,  and  the  lame- 
nefs and  deformity  mult  then  be  irremediable* 

The  French  furgeons  treat  fraCtures  of  the  neck  of  the 
os  femoris  on  the  principle  of  permanent  cxtenfion.  Boyer 
executes  this  purpofe  by  means  of  a machine  with  a fprew. 
Default,  we  know,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  the  per- 
manent extenfion  by  means  of  a bandage  applied  to  tLe  foot. 
It  becomes  unneceffary,  however,  to  explain  here  the  plan 
of  treatment  in  the  ftraight  polition,  as  we  have  already  faid 
enough  of  Default’s  apparatus  in  a preceding  column,  as 
well  as  of  the  principles  which  influenced  his  practice.  We 
acknowledge  the  accuracy  of  moll  of  his  remarks  on  frac- 
tures ; and  we  cannot  refrain  from  exprefling  a hope,  that 
we  fhall  live  to  fee  fome  of  his  plans  more  extenfively  tried 
by  Englilh  practitioners. 

In  this  country,  fraCtures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
are  generally  treated  in  the  bent  pofition  ; though  there  are 
fome  furgeons,  who  put  the  limb  in  the  ftraight  poiture 
with  common  fplints. 

Fractures  of  the  Patella , Rotula,  or  Knee-pan. 

The  patella  may  be  broken  by  external  violence,  or  by  a 
very  powerful  contraction  of  the  txtenfor  mufcles  of  the  leg, 
which  are  inferted  into  it. 

Authors  fpeak  of  tranfverfe,  oblique,  and  longitudinal 
fraCtures;  but,  although  the  two  firit  cafes  are  univerfally 
acknowledged,  few  writers  admit  the  pofllbility  of  the  lalt, 
unlefs  as  a confequence  of  gun-fliot  wounds. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Hevin,  that  a tranfverfe 
fraCture  of  the  patella  is  molt  frequently  occafioned  by  out- 
ward violence,  while  the  leg  is  more  or  lefs  in  a ftate  of 
flexion;  at  which  period,  that  bone  is  fituated  on  the  arti- 
cular furface  of  the  thigh-bone,  with  its  two  extremities 
iirmly  fixed. 

The  fame  kind  of  fraCture  is  alfo  found  to  be  very  often 
produced  by  the  violent  aCtion  of  the  extenfor  mufcles  of 
the  leg,  without  any  blow  or  1 all  upon  the  knee  whatfoever. 
It  is  laid  that  theatrical  danc-.rs  are  particularly  fubjeCt  to 


the  accident,  on  account  of  the  ftrong  exertions  which  they 
are  under  the  neceflity  of  making  in  their  various  forced 
attitudes.  Ruyfch  mentions  a cafe,  in  his  Obferv.  Anat. 
Chir.  in  which  the  knee-pan  was  broken  by  the  powerful 
contraction  of  the  mufcles.  He  fays,-  “ Vilitavi  cum  ma- 
giftro  Petri  Adriani  filio,  virum  fatis  robuftum,  qui  e ponte 
defeendens,  in  terrain  fere  ceciderat ; imb  pede  lubrico,  re- 
fiftens  tamcn  quantum  potuit,  in  terrain  non  fecerit  pre- 
lapfus  ; fed  ab  ilia  refiftentia  tranfverfim  fraCta  eft  ejus  pa- 
tella, adeo  quidem  evidenter  ut  inter  utramque  partem  locari 
potuerit  manus,  una  enim  fupr'a,  altera-  infra  genu  fer.- 
tiebatur.”  J.  I..  Petit  alfo  met  with  many  fraCtures  of  the 
patella,  which  were  caufed  by  flips  and  efforts,  without  any 
direCt  application  of  external  violence  to  the  knee.  The 
bone  may  even  be  broken  in  this  way  into  feveral  pieces. 

It  frequently  happens  that  patients  fuppofe  the  injury  of 
the  patella  to  arife  from  the  fall,  whether  this  is  the  fact  or 
not,  as  they  generally  tumble  down  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent ; and  the  furgeon,  without  proper  inquiry,  would  not 
be  led  to  think  that  the  accident  is  io  often  the  mere  effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles  as  it  really  is.  The  cele- 
brated Camper  firft  obferved  the  faCt,  that  very  often  the 
fall  is  the  confequence  of  the  fraCture,  and  not  the  fraCture 
of  the  rail.  By  fome  caufe  or  another,  the  line  of  gravity 
of  the  body  is  thrown  backward  ; the  mufcles  in  front  exert 
themielves  to  bring  it  forward  again  ; the  extenfors  aft  on 
the  patella  ; this  breaks,  and  the  fall  follows. 

Modern  furgeons  are  fo  well  apprifed  of  the  circumftance 
of  the  patella  being  very  commonly  fraCtured  in  the  fore- 
going manner,  that  we  are  almoft  afraid  of  being  deemed 
prolix  for  confirming  the  account  by  further  faCts.  How- 
ever, there  are  two  inftances,  in  Default’s  GEuvres  Chi- 
rurgicales,  deferving  infertion  on  account  of  their  being 
particularly  ftriking  and  convincing.  One  is  the  cafe  of  a 
loldier,  who  broke  his  patella  in  aiming  a kick  at  a ferjeant, 
whom,  however,  he  miffed.  The  ether  example  is  exceed- 
ingly curious  : a man,  on  whom  lithotomy  had  been  per- 
formed, was  feized,  while  in  the  operating  theatre  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  with  molt  violent  fpafrns  of  his  mufcles ; and 
the  extenfors  of  his  legs,  among  others,  aCted  with  fuch 
power,  that,  in  the  preience  of  the  fpeCtators,  they  broke 
both  the  knee-pans. 

In  the  cafes  under  confi deration,  the  pieces  of  the  frac- 
tured bone  are  always  more  or  lefs  feparated  from  each 
other.  T.  his  feparation  is  occafioned  by  the  contraction  of 
the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  leg,  the  ftrong  tendon  of  which 
is  implanted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella,  and  even 
covers  all  the  fore  part  of  this  bone  in  the  form  of  an  apo- 
neurofis.  Sometimes  the  feparation  is  to  the  extent  of  four 
inches : -in  other  examples,  the  interfpace  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, in  confequence  of  the  patient  having  remii  ied  per- 
fectly quiet  from  the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  the  ten- 
dinous expanlion,  which  covers  the  patella  and  conneCts  the 
fragments,  being  ftiil  in  an  entire  ftate.  Surgical  writers 
advife  us,  in  this  circumftance,  to  be  careful  not  to  rupture 
the  aponeurofis  in  queftion,  in  examining  the  limb. 

It  ought  to  be  underltood,  that  the  interfpace  between  the 
two  portions  of  a fraCtured  patella  is  not  produced  by  a mutual 
and  equal  afeent  and  defeent  of  the  upper  and  lower  f;  agmenf . 
The  upper  piece  may  be  drawn  a confiderable  way  upward 
by  the  aCtion  of  the  reCtus,  crurteus,  and  vafti  mufcles  ; but 
the  lower  one  is  capable  of  being  aCted  upon  by  no  mofcle, 
and  can  only  be  moved  from  the  -other  by  the  flexion  of  the 
leg.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  feparation  is  leaft  when 
the  limb  is  extended,  the  upper  fragment  being  then  the 
only  one  which  can  be  diiplaced.  When  the  knee  is  bent, 
however,  the  lower  fragment  moves  downward,  at  the  fame 
3 time 
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time  that  the  upper  one  is  drawn  upward,  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  feparation  mu  it  in  this  ftate  be  the  molt  ex- 
teniive. 

Befides  the  feparation  of  the  twp  pieces  of  a fraffured 
patella,  there  are  other  fymptorns  pointing  out  the  nature  of 
the  accident.  When  the  limb  is  extended,  the  upper  frag- 
ment may  be  pufiied  down  into  contadl  with  the  lower  one, 
and  a crepitus  be  felt  on  making  them  touch  each  other. 
The  cafe  is  alfo  attended  with  an  inability  to  walk,  acute 
pain,  and  a quick  fwelling  of  the  joint. 

Initances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tenfor  mufcles  has  been  ruptured  juft  above  the  patella  ; but 
a more  common  accident  is  the  rupture  of  the  ligament  of 
the  patella  itfelf,  below  this  bone. 

The  prognofts,  generally  delivered  by  the  ancients,  in 
regard  to  fradtures  of  the  patella,  was  very  unfavourable. 
Ambroife  Parc  remarked  that  no  perfon  could  recover  from 
an  accident  of  this  kind,  without  a degree  of  lamenefs. 
Fabricius  Hildanus,  in  fpeaking  of  a man,  forty  years  of 
age,  who  fra 61  u red  the  knee-pan,  obferves,  “ Ab  initio,  et 
ft  ex  arte  curatus  fuifiet  tegcr,  nihilominus  tamen  dolores 
acutifiimi  aliaque  fymptomata  fupervenerunt.  Tandem  do- 
lure  reliquisque  fedatis  fymptomatibus,  convaluit  quidem, 
fed  claudicatio  ac  fumma  imbecilitas  totius  cruris  lecuta  eft, 
ita  ut  non  nil!  maxima  cum  difficultate  ambulare,  et  tibiam 
afcer.dendo  fublevare  poflit.” 

Is  it  true,  that  the  weaknefs  and  lamenefs  of  the  limb 
proceed,  as  Parc  deferibes,  from  the  callus  preventing  the 
knee  from  bending,  and  from  the  difficulty  which  the  patient 
experiences  in  getting  up  riling  furfaces  ? Fabricius  Hil- 
danus, who  deemed  the  foregoing  opinion  admifiible,  ven- 
tures, however,  to  exprefs  a degree  of  doubt  concerning  it. 
“ An  frarita  patella,”  lays  he,  “ extuberantia  calli  tabs  effe 
poflit,  ut  cavitatem  hancce,  quee  inter  femur  et  os  tibiae 
magna  eft,  adeo  impleat  ut  mo  turn  adb'onemque  genu  im- 
pedire  poflit  ? Videmus  enim,  ut  plurimum  in  reliquis  oflium 
fradfuris,  niii  contufto  oflis  et  perioftei  fuerit  maxima,  na- 
turam  tarn  decenter  et  eleganter  conneCtcre  offa,  ut  raro 
relinquat.ur  fradlurse  veftigium.” 

As  an  author  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique  remarks, 
if  Fabricius  Hildanus  had  only  paid  attention  to  the  impro- 
per proceedings,  followed  at  that  time  in  the  treatment  of  a 
broken  patella,  be  would  foon  have  difCovered  the  true  caufe 
of  the  lamenefs,  which  was  formerly  a frequent  confequence 
of  the  accident.  As  the  fragments  cf  the  bone  were  not 
put -into  contadl,  a large  cartilaginous  rnafs  was  formed  be- 
tween them,  which,  not  having  the  firnmefs  of  bone,  per- 
mitted the  two  fragments  to  move  feparately  for  the  reft  of 
the  patient’s  life  ; a circumftance  which  could  not  fail  to 
impair  the  motions  of  the  joint.  It  should  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  lometimes  the  upper  fragment  was  drawn  up  almoft  as 
high  as  the  point  to  which  the  extenfor  mufcles  could  con- 
tradi,  fo  that,  of  cowrie,  the  power  of  extending  the  leg 
was  nearly  deftroyed. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  the  old  pradlice,  the  knee-ioint  was 
kept  fo  long  without  motion,  that  an  anchyiofis  lometimes 
en>ued ; but,  now  that  pradlitioners  adopt  the  plan  of  ha- 
bituating the  articulation  to  gentle  motion,  after  a certain 
period  has  elapfed,  this  ccnfequence  is  hardly  ever  known. 

W under- Wiol,  Rayaton,  Pott,  and  fome  other  writers, 
have  maintained  the  do&rine,  that  a moderate  interfpace  be- 
tween the  two  fragments  of  a broken  patella  was  advan- 
tageous, and  conducive  to  the  perfedl  fundlions  of  the 
knee-joint  after  the  cure.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cafes,  the  fragments  are  united  by  means  of  a ligamentous 
fubftance,  inftead  of  bone.  But  the  opinion  o±  the  pre- 
ceding authors  feems  to  be  by  no  means  accurate.  The 


patella  is  fometimes  repaired  by  callus,  without  any  ill  ef- 
fedls ; and  Default  always  found  the  joint  more  perfedl,  the 
fmaller  the  interfpace  between  the  fragments.  When  they 
were  apart,  he  always  found  that  the  patient  could  not  walk 
tip  riling  furfaces,  or  pais  over  irregular  ground,  without 
confiderable  difficulty. 

The  indications,  in  the  treatment  cf  a fraftured  patella, 
are,  hrft,  to  diminilh  the  power  of  the  reftus,  crurreus,  and 
vafti  mufcles,  by  adopting  a pofttion  which  will  bring  their 
origins  and  infertions  as  near  to  each  other  as  poffible,  and, 
alio,  by  compreffing  the  fame  mufcles  with  a roller  applied 
over  the  thigh,  from  the  groin  to  the  knee. 

Secondly,  The  lower  fragment  of  the  patella  is  to  be 
put  as  near  to  the  pelvis  as  poffible,  by  extending  the 
%• 

Thirdly,  The  upper  fragment  is  to  be  puftied  down  into 
contact  with  the  lower  one,  and  fixed  in  this  polition  with  a 
comprefs  and  a few  turns  of  a roller. 

Fourthly,  The  extended  polition  of  the  limb  is  to  be  per- 
manently maintained,  by  means  of  a long  fplint,  placed 
either  along  the  back  or  the  outfide  ot  the  limb,  and  by 
laying  the  member  on  a furface  which  forms  a gradual  afeent 
from  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium  to  the  heel. 

The  practitioner  is  firlt  to  diredl  the  patient  to  lie  on  his 
back,  and  enjoin  him  not  to  bend  his  knee  in  the  leaft.  The 
leg  is  then  to  be  perfectly  extended,  and  the  thigh  fomewhat 
bent  on  the  pelvis.  This  pofture  is  then  to  be  preferved, 
by  laying  pillows  under  the  heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  and  thigh. 
The  patient’s  body  and  pelvis  Ihould  alfo  be  properly  railed 
forward,  fo  as  to  approximate  the  anterior  inferior  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  ilium  to  the  knee.  The  furgeon  is  now  to 
apply  a roller  from  the  groin  nearly  down  to  the  knee,  ob= 
ferving  to  pufti  downward  the  upper  piece  of  the  patella. 
W hen  this  has  been  brought  into  contadl  with  the  lower 
portion,  it  is  to  be  prevented  from  afeending  again  by  lay- 
ing juft  above  it  a little  fquare  comprefs,  which  is  to  be 
fixed  with  a few  turns  of  the  roller. 

Some  writers  have  affedted  to  think  the  application  of  a 
bandage  to  keep  down  the  upper  fragment  quite  ufelefs, 
and  even  hurtful,  by  bringing  on  fwelling,  &c.  However, 
experience  has  fully  latislied  us  of  its  utility  ; though  we 
are  perfedtly  convinced,  that  iuch  furgeons  as  apply  another 
bandage,  to  keep  up  the  lower  fragment,  adopt  a very 
wrong  and  ufelefs  ftep.  For  it  inult  be  allowed,  that  if  the 
tight  circles  eft  a roller  fulfil  no  furgical  objedt,  (and  with 
refperit  to  the  lower  fragment,  which  is  quite  fixed,  they 
cannot,)  they  niuit  be  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  impede  the  freedom  of  the  circulation  in 
the  limb. 

A long  fplint,  lined  with  a foft  pad,  is  next  to  be  applied 
all  along  the  outiide  of  the  limb  ; or  one,  fomewhat  fhorter, 
may  be  put  under  the  thigh  and  leg.  This  fplint,  which 
will  fecurelv  prevent  all  flexion  of  the  knee,  is  to  be  fixed 
on  with  a roller. 

It  is  a very  good  plan  to  lay  the  limb  in  a fracture  box, 
in  which  a gradually  afeending  furface  is  formed  by  pillows 
properly  arranged. 

When  a broken  patella  is  united  by  means  of  a long  liga- 
ment, with  the  upper  fragment  of  bone  very  much  drawn 
up,  the  exlenfor  mufcles  of  the  leg,  not  being  able  to  pull 
the  part  much  further  upward,  are. deprived  of  a great  deal 
of  their  original  power.  In  this  circumftance  Mr.  Hunter 
ufed  to  advife  the  patient  to  fit  on  a table,  and  exercife 
thefe  mufcles,  by  alternately  extending  and  bending  the 
leg  for  a certain  time  every  day.  After  this  plan  had  been 
purfued  for  fome  while,  Mr.  Hunter  recommended  the 
patient  to  fix  a weight  on  the  foot.  No  doubt,  in  this  way, 
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a patient  may  regain  a good  deal  of  the  ufe  of  the  weakened 
rnufcles. 

When  the  knee-pan  is  fractured  by  external  -violence,  as 
by  the  kick  of  a horfe,  it  often  happens  that  the  upper 
fragment  is  not  drawn  upward  and  feparated,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  parts  not  being  fufiiciently  ruptured  and  la- 
cerated. In  this  inlfance,  a bandage  above  the  knee  can 
anfwer  no  purpofe,  and,  as  being  likely  to  have  a bad  effed 
on  the  inflammation  of  the  joint,  it  fhould  not  be  employed. 
He  re  we  mult  trull  to  keeping  the  limb  quietly  extended. 
The  chief,  indication  is  to  avert  the  inflammation  of  the 
knee,  by  general  and  topical  bleeding,  the  exhibition  of 
mild  faline  purgative  medicines,  and  the  application  of  linen 
wet  with  the  lotio  aquas  lithargyri  acetati  to  the  joint  itfelf. 

Fractures  of  the  Leg. 

The  leg  is  more  frequently  broken  than  the  thigh  ; for, 
although  it  has  the  ftrength  of  two  bones,  one  of  which  is  a 
very  ilrong  one,  it  is  greatly  expofed  to  external  violence. 
When  both,  the  fibula  and  tibia  are  fradured,  the  patient  is 
incapable  of  bearing  his  weight  on  the  injured  limb  ; but 
when  the  fibula  alone  is  broken,  pvogreffion  may  Hill  be  exe- 
cuted, though  with  difficulty  and  pain.  When  the  tibia 
is  the  only  bone  which  is  fradured,  the  patient  cannot  ufe 
' his  leg  5 for  notwithftanding  the  fibula  is  entire,  this  bone 
■ is  fituated  out  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  too  weak  to 
- fuftain  the- weight  of  the  body. 

Fraftures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  may  be  either  tranf- 
verfe  or  oblique. 

When  the  fradure  is  difplaced  longitudinally,  the  lower 
fragments  are  generally  -drawn  upwards  and  outwards, 
while  the  upper  ones  project  inwards  and  forwards.  An 
angular  difplacement  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  adion  of 
the  rnufcles  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  or  from  the  weight  of 
the  unfupported  lower  part  of  the  broken  limb.  In  either 
of  thefe  inftances,-  .the  angle  mutt  be  falient  anteriorly. 
However,  if  the  member  be  placed  in  the  ftraight  pofition, 
and  the  heel  be  too  much  elevated,  the  angle  may  be  falier.t 
in  the  direction  backward.  A fpecies  of  difplacement  may 
alfo.arife  from  an  inclination  of  the  foot  too  much  inward  or 
outward,  the  latter  faulty  pofition  being  that  which  is  molt 
commonly  met  with. 

The  longitudinal  difplacement  can  fcarcely  happen  in 
tranfverfe  fradures,  bccaufe  the  oppofite  bor.y  furfaces  re- 
ciprocally oppofe  the  paflage  of  one  beyond  the  other.  In 
oblique  .fradures,  however,  circumftances  are  different,  and 
the  furfaces  of  the  broken  bones  are  incapable  of  preventing 
each  other  from  gliding  upwards  and  downwards.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  broken  bones,  in 
cafes  of  oblique  fradures,  are  generally  drawn  upwards  by 
the  rnufcles  of  the  , calf  of  the  leg,  while  the  fharp  end  of  the 
upper  piece  cf  the  tibia  projeds  forwards,  and  may  eafily  be 
felt. under  the  fkin. 

.Though  fueb  is  the  common  difplacement  of  an  oblique 
fradure  of  the  leg,  Boyer  has  explained  that  it  is  poflible 
for  a different  appearance  to  prefent  itfelf.  It  may  occur, 
that  when  tne  folution.  of  continuity  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards and  outwards,  the  lower  portions  of  the  fractured 
bones  may  produce  the  projection  forward,  inftead  of  the 
fharp  end  of  the  upper  piece  of  the  broken  tibia. 

We  rnay-  readily  conceive  how  eafy  it  mutt  be  for  a Ample 
fradure  of  the  leg  to  be  converted  into  a compound  one, 
by  the  {harp  projecting  point  of  bone  making  its  way 
through  the  integuments.  In  fad,  this  circnmftance,  which 
materially  i.ipreafes  the  degree  of.  danger,  is . exceedingly 
common.  • ; 

• A irafture  of  both-bones  cf  .the  leg  is  generally  attended 


with  the  following  fymptoms ; acute  pain,  which  is  exaspe- 
rated by  every  kind  of  motion  of  the  limb  ; an  alteration  in 
the  natural  figure  of  the  member,  in  which  a kind  of  angle 
is  formed  by  the  foot  and  lower  fragments  being  drawn 
backwards ; an  inability  of  walking,  or  ttanding  on  the 
limb  ; motion  in  the  fradure,  and  a plain  and  manifeft  cre- 
pitus on  handling  the  parts. 

When  the  leg  is  fractured  high  up,  near  the  knee,  the 
furfaces  of  the  tibia  are  fo  broad,  that  fometimes  no  dif- 
placement whatever  can  be  difeerned.  But  this  advantage 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  danger  of  the  knee- 
joint  becoming  inflamed,  and  afieded  with  anchylofis,  in 
confequence  of  the  accident,  and  long  confinement  requifite 
for  the  union  of  the  fradure.  In  this  cafe,  particular  care 
mutt  be  taken  to  move  the  knee  very  tenderly  and  gently 
three  or  four  times  a week,  after  the  fracture  has  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  firmnefs. 

Fractures  of  the  Tibia  alone. 

When  the  tibia  is  the  only  bone  broken,  the  fradure  re- 
ceives a confiderable  degree  of  fteadinefs  and  fupport  from 
the  fibula,  which  remains  perfed,  and  ads  like  a fplint  on  the 
limb.  Indeed,  fradures  of  the  tibia,  near  the  ankle  or  knee, 
are  fometimes  by  no  means  eafily  deteded,  becadfe  there  is 
no  difplacement,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fibula  fup- 
ports  the  injured  bone  hinders  the  fradurc-d  furfaces  from 
moving  fufficiently  on  each  other  to  communicate  a di  ft  in  el 
fenfation  of  a crepitus.  In  certain  examples,  alfo,  the  de- 
gree of  pain  which  patients  have  fuffered  have  not  deterred 
them  from  making  an  impeded  ufe  of  the  limb. 

In  examining  a tibia  fulpeded  to  be  fradured,  the  furgeon 
fhould  trace  the  anterior  furface  of  the  bone,  commonly 
called  the  fhin,  and  its  fpine,  or  anterior  fharp  edge.  This 
fhould  be  done  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  whether  any 
preternatural  projection  or  inequality  exifts  ; for  as  fuch 
parts  of  the  bone  are  very  fuperficial,  being  only  covered 
with  fkin,  the  leaft  irregularity  becomes  perceptible  to  the 
furgeon’s  fingers.  When  this  method  does  not  difeover 
a fracture,  the  practitioner  may  put  his  fingers  on  any  fuf- 
peded  joint,  and  then  move  the  ankle  joint  with  a little 
freedom,  by  which  means  a crepitus  will  often  be  detected. 

When  the  tibia  is  fradured  alone,  the  accident  has  gene- 
rally been  produced  by  fome  violence  (fuch  as  a blow  or 
kick),  which  has  operated  diredly  on  the  broken  part. 

Fractures  of  the  Fibula  alone.  - 

The  fibula  may  be  broken  by  a fall,  or  a blow  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  leg,  in  which  cafe  the  bone  always  gives  way  at 
the  part  to  which  the  force  is  immediately  applied. 

Every  one,  who  has  the  lead  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
knows  very  well  that  the  fibula  does  not  bear  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  that  it  can  never  be  broken  by  the  impetus 
of-  the  body  on  the  leg,  unlefs  the  tibia  firft  gives  way.  It 
is  known  to  every  ttudent  that  the  fibula  extends  down  the 
outfide  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  fuch  information  makes  it 
manifeft  that  the  fibula  can  only  be  broken  by  a force  di- 
redly1 applied  to  it,  or  by  a twill  of  the  foot.  Operative 
Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  f' 

The  latter  kind  of  cafe  vtas  one,  of  which  the  celebrated 
Pott  took  particular  notice, ?as,  when  care  is  not  taken  to 
relax  the  rnufcles,' confiderable  trouble  and  difficulty  occur  in 
the  treatment.  It  was  remarked  by  this  diftinguifhed  furgical 
author,  that  when  the  tibia  is  forced  from  its  juft  and  per- 
pendicular pofition  on  the  aftragalus,  probably  the  capfular 
ligament,  but  always  thofe  llron'g  ligamentous  fibres,  which 
conned'  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  with  the  aftragalus  and  * 
os  ealcis,  mull  be  lacerated.  Such  is  the  cafe  'when  tle_fibu)rt  ’ 
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"breaks  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  malleolus  externus  ; 
when  the  inferior  end  ofithe  fradture  falls  inward  toward  the 
tibia;  when  the  malleolus  externus  is  turned  fomewhat  out- 
ward and  upward  ; and  the  tibia,  having  loft  its  proper  fup- 
port,  is  forced  off  the  aftragalus  inwards.  To  this  perfect 
fradture,  and  partial  dillocation,  is  fometimes  added  a wound 
in  the  integuments,  made  by  the  bone  at  the  inner  ankle. 

Mr.  Pott  has  ably  explained,  that  in  this  example  the 
difficulty  in  reducing  the  cafe,  and  maintaining  the  redudlion, 
and  the  diftortion  of  the  foot  upward  and  outward,  are 
caufed  by  the  adlion  of  fuch  mufcles  as  have  tendons  palling 
behind  the  tibia  and  fibula,  under  the  os  calcis,  or  attached 
to  thefe  bones.  Mr.  Pott  thought  that  the  prefent  inftance 
ferved  as  a ftriking  illuftration  of  the  utility  of  relaxing 
the  powerful  mufcles.  If  the  limb  be  laid  on  its  outfide, 
with  the  knee  moderately  bent,  the  mufcles  forming  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  and  thofe  which  pafs  behind  the  fibula  and  under 
the  os  calcis,  are  all  put,  according  to  Mr,  Pott,  into  a ftate 
of  relaxation  and  non-refiftance  ; all  the  difficulty  and  trou- 
ble, in  general,  vaniih  immediately ; the  foot  may  eafily  be 
placed  right,  the  joint  reduced,  and,  by  obferving  the  lame 
pofition,  every  thing  will  commonly  fucceed. 

In  whatever  manner  a fradture  of  the  fibula  is  occafioned, 
the  fragments  cannot  be  difplaced  in  the  longitudinal  di- 
rection, Their  ends  are  always  forced  into  the  interoffeous 
fpace  towards  the  tibia. 

A fradture  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  fibula  may  always 
be  difeovered  with  moderate  eafe,  on  account  of  the  fuper- 
ficial  fituation  of  this  part  of  the  bone,  and  the  facility  of 
feeling  both  a crepitus  and  any  irregularity-  When  the 
fracture  is  higher  up,  more  attention  is  neceffary,  becaufe 
the  bone  is  here  covered  with  a larger  quantity  of  fleffi. 


Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Leg. 

As  in  cafes  of  broken  thighs,  there  are  here  two  dif- 
ferent plans  of  treatment  ; in  one,  the  ftraight  pofition  of 
the  limb  being  preferred ; in  the  other,  the  bent  pofture. 
"However,  as  the  advocates  for  the  firit  method  are  not  in 
this  country  numerous,  and  the  fame  apparatus  and  fplints 
are  employed  in  both  ways,  it  only  feems  neceffary  to  explain 
the  mode  of  fetting  a fradtured  leg,  as  commonly  followed 
by  the  moft  eminent  Englilh  furgeons.  At  the  fame  time, 
we  wiffi  it  to  be  underftood,  that  in  our  opinion  the  ftraight 
pofition  may  occafionally  be  adopted  with  advantage,  when 
particular  reafons  exift.  Large  abfeeffes  and  fores,  Houghs, 
& c.  on  the  outfide  of  the  leg  or  foot,  might  certainly  render 
the  ftraight  pofture  moft  eligible,  as  removing  a good  deal 
of  preffure  off  the  difeafed  parts,  and  facilitating  the  re- 
newal of  the  dreffings. 

The  powerful  mufcles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  are  to  be  re- 
laxed by  bending  the  knee  and  extending  the  foot,  and  the 
limb  is  to  be  laid  in  this  pofition  on  its  outfide,  with  the 
foot  properly  fupported.  The  furgeon  is  now,  with  his  af- 
fiftants,  to  make  whatever  extenfion  and  eounter-extenfion 
may  he  requisite  for  reducing  the  fradture  into  an  even  ftate 
of  coaptation. 

We  cannot  ufe  better  fplints  than  thofe  employed  by  Mr. 
Sharp  ; only  it  is  aavifable  to  have  them  made  of  tin  or 
wood,  inftead  of  pafteboard,  which  is  not  well  calculated 
for  withftanding  the  effedt  of  any  moifture,  difeharge,  &c. 
with  which  thefe  inftruments  muft  fometimes  come  into  con- 
tact. Mr.  Sharp’s  fplints  are  particularly  good,  as  in  one 
of  them  a provifion  is  made  for  the  more  eafy  fupport  of 
the  foot  and  ankle,  and  there  is  a prolongation  of  the  lower, 
or  fibular  fplint,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  foot  fteady. 

The  fradture  having  been  reduced,  the  furgeon  ffiould 
carefully  raife  the  leg  a little  way  from  the  furface  of  the 
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bed,  by  taking  firmly  hold  of  the  limb,  below  and  above 
the  fratlure,  and  elevating  the  broken  bones  together,  in 
fuch  a way  as  ffiall  keep  both  the  upper  and  lower  portions, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  on  the  fame  level.  At  this  moment,  an 
affiftant  ffiould  put  exadtly  under  the  leg  the  under  fplint, 
which  has  been  previoufly  prepared,  by  covering  it  with  a 
foft  pad,  and  laying  over  this  an  eighteen-tailed  bandage. 
The  leg  is  now  to  be  gently  depreffed,  till  it  becomes  fup- 
ported on  the  apparatus.  The  furgeon,  before  he  proceeds 
further,  ffiould  once  mere  obferve,  that  the  ends  of  the 
bones  are  evenly  in  contadt.  Being  allured  of  this  impor- 
tant point,  he  is  to  apply  a piece  of  foap  plafter  over  the 
fituation  of  the  fradture,  and  lay  down  the  tails  of  th? 
bandage.  Another  foft  pad,  well  filled  with  tow,  is  nex!t 
to  be  put  over  the  upper  furface  of  the  leg,  and  the  other 
fplint  applied.  The  ftraps  ffiould  be  tight  enough  to  make 
the  fplints  prevent  any  motion  of  the  ends  of  the  fradture. 
The  preffure  of  thefe  hard  inftruments  is  often  exceedingly 
painful,  and  even  produdtive  of  Houghing  and  ulceration, 
unlefs  the  furgeon  flulfully  place  foft  materials  between 
them  and  fuch  parts  as  feem  moft  liable  to  be  injured  in 
this  manner  ; for  inftance,  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  ; the 
outfide  and  infide  of  the  foot ; the  infide  of  the  knee,  &c. 

Befides  the  two  fplints  and  pads  already  mentioned,  when 
the  fradture  is  oblique,  and  the  heel  has  a great  tendency  to 
be  drawn  backward,  this  effedt  may  be  much  counteracted 
by  applying  a comprefs  and  longitudinal  piece  of  pafte- 
board, from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  the  gaftrccne- 
mius  mufcle  to  the  heel,  under  the  ftraps  of  the  other  fplints. 
This  method  prevents  deformity  in  a very  powerful  manner. 

When  there  is  a great  deal  of  contufion  of  the  foft  parts, 
together  with  the  injury  of  the  bones,  it  is  better,  at  firll, 
to  keep  the  leg  wet  with  the  lotion  cf  fal  ammoniac  and 
vinegar,  by  means  of  linen  dipped  in  this  application,  ar.d 
put  under  the  fplints.  The  fplints  need  not  be  taken  off" 
every  time  it  is  neceffary  to  wet  the  linen  again  : it  is  quite 
fufficient  to  fqueeze  the  fluid  out  of  a fponge  into  the  in- 
terfpaces  between  the  above  inftruments.  Nothing  is  fo 
prejudicial,  in  cafes  of  fractured  bones,  as  too  frequently 
moving  the  injured  parts. 

Mr.  Pott  acknowledged,  that,  in  the  fradture  of  the 
fibula  only,  the  pofition  is  not  of  much  confequence  ; be- 
caufe, by  the  tibia  remaining  entire,  the  figure  of  the  leg  is 
preferred,  and  extenfion  quite  unneceffary.  Still  even  here, 
he  contended,  that  laying  the  leg  on  its  fide,  inftead  of  on 
the  calf,  is  attended  with  one  very  good  confequence,  viz. 
that  the  confinement  of  the  knee,  in  a moderately  bent  po- 
fition, does  not  render  it  fo  incapable  of  flexion  and  ufe  af- 
terwards, as  the  ftraight,  or  extended  pofition  of  it  does, 
and,  confequently,  that  the  patient  will  be  much  fconer 
able  to  walk,  whofe  leg  has  been  kept  in  the  former  pofture, 
than  he  whofe  leg  has  been  confined  in  the  latter. 

We  have  juft  to  remark,  that  when  the  ftraight  pofture 
is  adopted,  it  is  belt  to  lay  the  limb  in,  what  is  called,  a 
fradture-box. 

FraBures  of  the  Foot,  Toes , iffc. 

The  os  calcis  is  now  and  then  fractured,  and,  in  genera?, 
by  the  fall  of  fome  confiderable  weight  upon  it. 

When  the  foft  parts,  and  the  reft  of  the  foot,  are  ferioufly 
bruifed  and  crufhed  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  be  more  proper 
to  perform  amputation  at  once,  than  try  to  fave  the  limb. 
If  the  mifehief,  added  to  the  fradture  of  the  os  calcis,  is 
lefs  alarming,  the  gaftrocnemius  and  foleus  mufcles  fliould 
be  kept  relaxed  by  bending  the  knee,  and  maintaining  the 
foot  extended,  with  the  aid  of  compreffes  and  a fplint  ap- 
plied over  the  inftep  and  front  of  the  leg.  If  the  integu- 
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ments  are  wounded,  proper  care  muft  be  taken  to  drefs  the 
cut  part,  and  change  the  dreffings  as  often  as  neceffary.  A 
roller  fhould  alfo  be  pilt  over  the  foot  and  leg. 

The  other  tarfaj  bones  cannot  be  fradhured,  without  the 
operation  of  fuch  violence,  as  mult  infallibly  crufh  a great 
part  of  the  foot  to  pieces.  In  molt  of  thefe  inltances  am- 
putation-will  be  indifpenfable ; but,  no  more  of  the  foot 
fhould  be  removed  than  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  the  reft 
will  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  patient.  It  mult  be  con- 
feffed,  however,  that  very  often  the  mifchief  done  is  fo  great, 
that  the  operation  mult  be  fo  done  as  to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  foot.  The  practitioner  may  then  either  operate  at 
the  ankle-joint  juft  above  this  fituation,  or  in  the  ufual  place, 
a little  below  the  infection  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  leg, 
as  his  judgment  may  diredt. 

When  the  metatarfal  bones,  or  toes,  are  fradtured,  and 
the  Ikin  is  unwounded,  the  foot  may  be  put  on  a fplint 
adapted  to  the  foie  in  fhape  ; a piece  of  the  emplaftrum  fa- 
ponis  applied  ; and  then  a common  roller.  It  is  almoft 
rieedlefs  to  add,  the  patient  muft  remain  in  bed  until  the 
folution  of  continuity  in  the  bone  is  repaired. 

Boyer’s  Ledtures  on  Difeares  of  the  Bones ; Parifian 
Chirurgical  Journal ; Encyclopedic  Mcthodique,  Partie  Chi- 
rurgicale  ; Richerand’s  Nofographie  Chirurgicale  ; Cooper’s 
Firft  Dines  of  Surgery,  and  Didtionary  of  Surgery;  Ch. 
Bell’s  Operative  Surgery  ; Pott’s  Chirurgical  Works  ; and 
Les  CEuvres  Chirurgicales  de  Default,  par  Bichat. 

Fracture,  in  Min.ralogy*  See  Minerals. 

FRADES,  Dos,  in  Geography , a river  of  Brafil,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  17  . 

FRuENUM,  in  Anatomy , a name  given  to  fuch  parts  as 
have  the  effe.dt  of  confining  the  organs  to  which  they  belong. 
Thus  there  are  the  fraenum  of  the  tongue,  and  the  frsena  of 
the  lips,  fee  Deglutition;  the  fraenum  of  the  epiglottis,  fee 
L \rynx  ; and  the  fraenum  of  the  prepuce,  fee  Generation. 

Fiuenum  Lingua,  Divifton  of,  an  operation  in  Surgery, 
fometimes  necefl'ary  in  order  to  enable  infants  to  fuck,  and 
children  to  form  the  voice. 

The  membrane,  which  lines  the  mouth,  forms  underneath 
the  tongue  a kind  of  duplicature,  by  which  this  organ  is 
connedted  with  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  membranous 
fold,  to  which  we  have  juft  now  alluded,  is  fometimes  de- 
nominated by  anatomifts  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  tongue  ; 
but  its  common  name  is  the  fraenum  linguae. 

When  this  part  extends  further  towards  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  and  particularly,  when  it  is  of  a denfer  ftrudture 
than  ordinary,  it  may  impede  the  free  motion  of  the  tongue 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  adtions  of  fucking,  and  of  arti- 
culating words,  will  be  prevented. 

The  method  of  removing  this  defedt  confifts  of  an  opera- 
tion which  has  the  femblance  of  being  exceedingly  Ample, 
fmee  nothing  more  is  requifite,  than  to  make  a trifling  cut 
in  a part  of  very  inconfiderable  thicknefs.  However,  it  is  an 
undoubted  truth,  that,  if  fuch  incifion  be  carelefsly  perform- 
ed, very  bad  and  fatal  confequences  may  be  induced.  The  fub- 
jedt,  therefore,  demands  more  attention  than  maybe  fuppofed. 

The  firft  circumftance  worthy  of  notice,  is  never  to  cut 
the  fraenum  linguae  of  new-born  children,  unlefs  the  operation 
be  indifpenfably  neceftary.  A judgment  of  fuch  neceffity 
cannot  be  formed  from  merely  obferving  that  the  fraenum  is 
preternaturally  difpofed,  and  that  the  child  has  fome  diffi- 
culty in  getting  hold  of  the  nipple.  The  prejudices  of  fuch 
perfons  as  have  the  care  of  children  often  make  them  find 
out  errors  of  formation,  which  do  not  really  exift  ; and  every 
pradtitioner  is  frequently  confuited  about  infants,  reputed 
to  be  tongue-tied,  when  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the 
ftrudture  and  difpofition  of  the  frasnum  lingua;. 


It  fhould  be  well  known  by  all  furgeons  that  there  are 
feveral  caufes  which  may  prevent  a child  from  fucking, 
without  the  fraenum  linguae  being  at  all  concerned.  When 
the  nipple  is  fo  fmall  that  the  child  cannot  get  it  fufficiently 
into  its  mouth,  or  on  the  contrary,  when  the  nipple  is  fo 
large  that  the  infant  cannot  fix  it  in  its  mouth ; fome  time 
muft  elapfe  before  the  child  can  habituate  itfelf  to  this  ftate 
of  things.  There  are  alfo  fome  infants  who  put  their 
tongues  againft  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  inftead  of  embracing 
with  them  the  lower  part  of  the  nipple.  Children  of  this 
defcription  are  quite  unable  to  fuck,  notwithftanding  they 
poffefs  all  the  requifite  conditions  for  the  performance  cf* 
fuch  fundtion.  Sabatier  obferves,  that  in  this  laft  kind  of 
cafe,  it  has  been  found  in  feme  meafure  neceffary  to  teach 
the  child  how  to  move  its  tongue,  by  prefling  this  part 
downward  and  keeping  it  in  fuch  pofition  with  a fpatula, 
until  the  nipple  has  been  put  into  the  mouth  and  properly 
taken  hold  cf. 

An  opinion  may  be  formed,  whether  the  infant  is  defec- 
tive in- any  of  the  conditions  requifite  for  the  performance 
of  fudtion,  by  introducing  a finger  into  the  mouth.  When 
the  child  can  infinuate  its  tongue  under  the  finger,  which 
then  lies  in  a kind  of  concavity  on  the  upper  furface  of  that 
organ  ; and  when  the  child  is  alfo  capable  of  drawing  its. 
tongue  back,  fo  as  to  occafion  an  empty  fpace  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  mouth,  the  furgeon  may  reft  affured,  that,  in 
the  formation  of  the  parts,  there  is  no  caufe  preventive  of 
the  adtion  of  fucking.  But  when  the  infant  is  incapable  of 
putting  its  tongue  under  the  finger,  and  efpecially  when  it 
is  alfo  unable  to  make  a fort  of  longitudinal  groove  on  the 
dorfum  of  that  organ,  it  becomes  highly  probable  that  the 
neceffary  degree  of  motion  is  prevented  by  the  fraenum,  and 
that  a divifion  of  this  latter  part  is  indifpenfable.  There  is  no 
other  admiffible  reafon  whatever  for  performing  the  operation  • 
not  even  the  apprehension,  that  the  ftate  of  the  fraenum  may 
be  a future  impediment  to  the  perfedt  produdb'on  of  the 
voice.  For,  fhould  this  laft  fear  be  realized,  the  fraenum 
may  then  be  more  fafely  divided  than  at  an  earlier  period, 
becaufe  the  child  will  now  have  become  more  rational,  more 
docile,  and  confequently  lefs  apt  to  move  about  too  much 
at  the  time,  when  the  operator  is  engaged  in  making  the 
neceffary  cut. 

In  fome  inftances  the  froeiium  is  found  to  extend  too  far 
forward,  to  the  very  point  of  the  tongue,  while,  in  other 
examples,  it  is  obferved  not  to  be  of  fufficient  length  to 
allow  the  tongue  to  be  properly  raifed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  mouth.  The  firft  kind  of  defedt  is  faid  to  be  that 
which  is  moft  commonly  met  with. 

Every  furgeon  may  readily  inform  himfelf  by  ocular  in- 
fpedtion,  whether  the  fraenum  reaches  along  to  the  apex  cf 
the  tongue  ; for,  in  the  natural  ftate,  it  is  well  known  that 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  under  furface  of  the 
tongue,  from  the  apex  backward,  is  quite  unconnefted  with 
the  fraenum.  Alfo  when  this'  part,  by  reafon  of  its  fhort- 
nefs,  ties  the  tongue  too  clofely  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
the  furgeon  cannot  raife  the  tongue  to  the  palate  with  his 
own  fingers. 

The  fraenum  liuguoe  is  to  be  divided  with  a pair  of  very 
fharp  feiffars  without  points.  The  furgeon  is  to  make  the 
requifite  cut  with  his  right  hand,  while  the  fingers  of  his 
left  are  employed  in  holding  up  the  end  of  the  tongue. 
The  fingers  having  been  found  by  fome  operators  inconve- 
nient on  account  of  their  thicknefs,  which  hinders  the  parts 
about  to  be  divided  from  being  well  feen,  fome  have  ufed  a 
kind  of  blunt  fork  for  confining  the  tongue  and  rendering 
the  fraenum  tenfe.  Inftead  of  fuch  an  inftrument,  J.  L? 
Petit  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  common  dire  Tor, 
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the  handle  of  which  was  made  flat,  and  with  a fiffure  for 
the  reception  of  the  frsenum. 

Though  we  have  mentioned  thefe  inftruments,  we  have 
to  remark,  that  modern  furgeons  univerfally  prefer  the  ufe 
of  the  fingers  of  their  left  hand  ; and  fince  we  confider  every 
fuperfluous  increafe  in  the  number  of  furgical  inftruments 
as  difadvantageous  to  the  real  improvement  of  practice,  we 
moft  heartily  join  in  condemning  both  the  blunt  fork  and 
Petit’s  inftrument  as  totally  unneceffary. 

Another  method,  undeferving  of  recommendation,  has 
alfo  been  put  into  practice.  The  fciffars,  and  one  of  the 
latter  inftruments,  employed  both  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
who  was  obliged  to  get  an  affiftant  to  fupport  the  child’s 
head.  Now  it  was  conceived,  that  the  furgeon  might  be 
made  to  cut  more  than  was  required,  and  do  mifchief,  if 
the  affiftant  failed  in  holding  the  head  with  a due  degree  of 
fteadinefs.  In  order  to  avoid  this  exaggerated  inconvenience, 
another  inftrument  was  invented,  which  was  calculated  for 
fulfilling  all  the  indications  at  the  fame  time.  Thev  inftru- 
ment alluded  to  was  a metallic  (heath,  containing  a biftoury, 
and  conftrudted  with  a fiffure.  The  knife  was  retained  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance  on  the  right  fide  of  the  fiffure,  in 
which  the  fraenum  was  placed.  On  prelfing  a fort  of  ftop, 
the  blade  became  difengaged,  and  moved  with  celerity  acrofs 
the  fiffure,  fo  as  to  cut  the  frsenum.  ■ It  was  remarked  by 
Petit,  that  the  knife  did  not  always  do  what  was  wifhed, 
fince  the  frsenum  fometimes  yielded,  and  was  puihed  between 
the  two  plates  of  the  metallic  {heath.  Here  it  became  en- 
tangled, and  could  not  be  got  out  without  fetting  the 
fpring  again,  a thing  which  the  motion  and  crying  of  the 
child  often  rendered  very  difficult  of  accomplifhment.  The 
accident  depended  on  the  very  fmall  fegment  of  a circle 
defcribed  by  the  knife,  which,  inftead  of  being  drawn  along 
the  part  intended  to  be  divided,  as  every  cutting  inftrument 
ought  to  do,  fell  upon  the  frsenum  in  a perpendicular  man- 
ner. Hence  Petit  fubftituted  fciffars  for  the  biftoury,  and 
had  one  blade  fixed  on  one  fide  of  the  fiffure,  while  the  ocher 
blade  was  moveable,  and  kept  feparated  from  its  fellow  by  a 
little  fort  of  lock,  which  might  eafily  be  unfaftened.  On  this 
being  done,  the  laft  blade  ufed  to  approach  the  one  which 
was  fixed,  crofting  the  fiffure  in  which  the  frsenum  linguse 
had  been  previoufly  put. 

In  regard  to  any  kind  of  concealed  biftoury,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  under  conlideration,  we  have  to 
ftate-  that  the  furgeons  of  the  prefent  day  invariably  difpenfe 
with  all  inftruments,  except  a pair  of  very  fharp  fciffars,  with- 
out points. 

Before  the  time  of  Petit,  fome  bad  confequences,  apt  to 
be  produced  by  the  operation  of  dividing  the  frsenum  lin- 
guse,  had  been  little  taken  notice  of  by  furgical  authors. 
This  eminent  furgeon,  however,  had  been  impreffed  by  ex- 
perience with  the  knowledge  of  thefe  dangers,  and  he  wrote 
on  the  fubjett  an  interefting  paper,  which  is  publifhed  ar?ong 
the  Memoires  de  l’Academiedes  Sciences  for  the  year  1742. 
One  bad  confequence,  to  which  we  have  made  allufion,  is 
the  fuffocation  of  the  child  by  the  tongue  turning  backward. 
Another  danger  is  an  hemorrhage,  which  occafionally  follows 
the  operation. 

The  frsenum  ferves  to  confine  the  tongue,  and  keep  it 
from  being  thrown  too  far  backward  in  the  aftion  of  deglu- 
tition. Now  in  the  operation,  if  an  unneceffary,  or  too  exten- 
fiv'e  an  incificn  be  made,  the  tongue  may  be  carried  beyond 
the  narrow  part  of  the  throat,  and  fo  engaged  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  pharynx,  as  not  to  admit  being  brought  back 
again  into  its  natural  fituation.  The  firft  opportunity 
which  Petit  had  of  obferving  this  event,  was  in  a child  that 
liad  died  about  five  hours  after  its  frsenum  linguae  had  been 


divided,  and  whole  body  this  diftinguilhed  practitioner  was 
requefted  to  examined  Upon  palling  a finger  into  the 
child’s  mouth,  he  was  furprifed  at  not  being  able  to  feel  the 
tongue,  and  at  perceiving,  that  the  pofterior  opening  of  the 
mouth  was  completely  Hopped  up  by  a flefhy  fubftance. 
As  foon  as  an  incifion  had  been  made  through  the  cheeks, 
it  became  evident,  that  this  fubftance  was  the  tongue  itfelf 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  upper  part  of- the  pharynx 
in  the  effort  of  fwallowing. 

When  M.  Petit  was  fent  for  to  another  infant  which  had 
fallen  into  a ftate  approaching  to  fuffocation,  about  two 
hours  after  its  frsenum  linguae  had  been  cut,  he  endeavoured 
to  find  out  the  caufe  of  the  occurrence.  When  he  intro- 
duced his  finger  into  the  child’s  mouth,  he  found  that  the 
tongue  was  half  difplaced  backward.  There  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  reducing  it  ; but  the  accident  recurred  feveral 
times  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  Petit  conceived,  that  it  was 
now  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  mechanical  means 
for  the  prevention  of  the  part  becoming  difplaced.  This 
purpofe  feemed  to  be  anfwered  by  a thick  comprefs,  which 
was  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  retained  by  a band  applied 
round  the  lower  jaw.  Whenever  the  child  had  occafion  to 
fuck,  the  apparatus  was  taken  off,  and  put  on  again  imme- 
diately afterwards.  The  little  patient  was  fent  into  the  coun- 
try with  a ftrift  injunction,  that  the  nurfe  fhould  continue 
for  fome  time  the  ufe  of  the  comprefs  and  bandage.  The 
direction  however  having"  been  negledled,  the  child  was 
feized  with  fymptoms  of  fuffocation  and  died. 

After  the  cafe,  which  we  have  juft  now  cited,  M.  Petit  met 
with  other  examples,  in  which  children,  affeded  in  a fimilar 
way,  were  faved  by  a perfeverance  in  the  plan  above  defcribed. 

The  fecond  dangerous  confequence,  occafionally  refulting 
from  the  operation  of  dividing  the  frsenum  linguse,  is  an 
hemorrhage  which  takes  place  when  one  of  the  raminal  ar- 
teries, or  veins,  is  wounded.  This  kind  of  accident  has 
long  been  well  known,  and  all  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  operation  of  cutting  the  frsenum  have  not  failed  to 
notice  it.  M.  Petit  however  has  feen  the  fame  perilous 
occurrence  take  place,  even  when  the  large  veffels  of 
the  tongue  were  uninjured,  and,  of  courfe,  the  bleed- 
ing proceeded  entirely  from  fuch  fmall  veffels  as  are 
diftributed  to  the  membrane  of  the  frsenum  itfelf.  The 
blood,  which  efcapes  from  thefe  yeffels,  and  collects  in  the 
child’s  mouth,  induces  the  infant  to  make  continual  endea- 
vours to  fuck,  by  which  means  the  bleeding  is  kept  up,  until 
the  weaknefs  occafioned  is  extreme.  Several  examples  of 
fuch  hemorrhages  were  met  with  by  the  above  furgeon. 
Unavailing  attempts  were  made  to  ftop  the  flow  of  blood  by 
aftringent  applications,  and  badly  contrived  compreffes. 
M.  Petit  devifed  a Ample  and  effectual  means  of  flopping 
the  bleeding.  The  method  confifts  in  taking  a piece  of 
birch,  which  is  to  be  cut  through  below  the  place  where 
two  branches  of  equal  fize  unite.  The  bit  of  bircli  is  to 
referable  a fort  of  fork,  the  prongs  of  which  are  to  be  about 
eight  lines  long,  and  the  handle  four.  The  inftrument  is 
then  to  be  covered  all  over  with  linen,  and  put  under  the 
tongue,  in  fuch  a way,  that  the  end  of  the  handle  is  to  reft 
againft  the  middle  of  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  jaw, 
while  the  prongs  embrace  the  frsenum,  and  comprefs  the  bleed- 
ing veffels.  The  middle  of  a roller  is  next  to  be  applied  to 
the  dorfum  of  the  tongue,  as  far  back  as  poffible,  and  the  ends* 
after  crofting  each  other  under  the  chin,  are  to  be  pinned 
to  the  child’s  night  cap.  In  this  manner,  the  veffels  are 
compreffed  from  below  upward  by  the  prongs  of  the  wooden 
fork,  while  the  bandage  makes  preffure  from  above  down- 
ward. Thus  the  tongue  is  fixed,  and  the  bleeding  is  flop- 
ped. De  la  Medecine  Operatoire,  par  Sabatier,  tom.  3. 
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FRAGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  on 
the  frontries  of  Catalonia.  This  is  the  ancient  town  of  the 
Ilergetes,  called  by  Ptolemy  Gallica  Flavia,  and  was  of 
confiderable  importance  under  the  Moors,  and  under  the 
kings  of  Aragon.  It  had  a diftinct  king  under  the  form- 
er ; but  it  is  now  reduced  to  a population  of  about  3000 
perfons.  It  is  fituated  on  the  left  bank,  or  eaft  and  north 
of  the  river  Cinca,  which  bathe3  its  walls,  between  two 
mountains,  on  the  Tides  of  which  it  is  built.  The  ftreets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  hilly,  and  badly  paved  with  lharp  pebbles. 
The  houfes  are  badly  conftrudted,  and  appear  like  huts  or 
ruins,  though  many  of  them  are  decorated  with  armorial 
bearings.  This  town  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Lerida,  belonging 
to  Catalonia,  and  is  the  refidence  of  a vicar  of  the  biihop. 
It  has  two  alcades,  eight  regidors,  three  gates,  a convent 
©f  Grand  Auguftins,  and  two  parifh  churches.  A handfome 
quay  has  been  lately  built  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
Cinca.  This  place  was  formerly  a fortified  town,  and  de- 
fended by  a callle,  now  in  ruins.  It  fuftained  feveral  fieges 
under  the  Moors,  and  refilled  the  armies  of  Aragon  in 
1133  and  1134;  and  Alphonfo  I.  king  of  Aragon,  was  llain 
under  its  walls.  Fraga  was  at  lift  taken  in  1147  by  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  who  had  afcended  the 
throne  of  Aragon,  in  confequence  of  his  marriage  with  Petro- 
nilla,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  king  Ramirez.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1 8th  century,  in  1705,  it  was  taken  by  the 
troops  of  the  archduke  Charles,  but  Ihortly  afterwards  re- 
taken, and  fubjedted  to  Philip  V.  The  Catalonian  language 
is  fpoken  at  Fraga,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  Catalonians.  The  quay  leads  to  a hand- 
iome  wooden  bridge,  of  22  arches,  over  the  river  Cinca ; 
and  near  it  is  a convent  of  capuchins,  having  an  immenfe 
inclofure,  with  a large  and  beautiful  garden.  It  is  diftant 
53miles  E.S.E.  of  Saragoffa.  N.lat.  41"  27'.  E.  long.  o°  17'. 

FRAGARIA,  in  Botany , fo  called  by  the  Romans,  from 
fragro,  to  fmell  fweet  or  powerfully,  on  account  of  the 
perfume  of  its  fruit. — Strawberry. — Linn.  Gen.  255. 
Schreb.  342.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1090.  Lamarck.  Didt. 
t.  2.  527.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  546. 
Julf.  338.  Tourn.  t.  152.  Gaertn.  t.  73.  Clafs  and  Order, 
Jcofandria  Polygynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Senticofa r,  Linn.  Rofaceee,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  flat,  in  ten 
fegments ; the  five  alternate  ones  external  and  narroweft. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  roundilh,  equal,  fpreading,  inferted  by  their 
fhort  claws  into  the  calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  20,  awl-ihaped, 
Ihorter  than  the  petals,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ; anthers 
crefcent-lhaped.  Pi/?.  Germens  numerous,  very  fmall, 
collected  into  a head ; llyles  Ample,  inferted  laterally  into 
each  germen ; ftigmas  Ample.  Penc.  none.  A fpurious 
berry  is  formed  of  the  common  receptacle  of  the  feeds  en- 
larged and  become  pulpy,  foft,  coloured,  of  a roundilh  ovate 
figure,  abrupt  at  the  bafe,  deciduous.  Seeds  numerous,  mi- 
nute, pointed,  fmooth,  naked,  fcattered  over  the  furface  of 
the  receptacle. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  in  ten  fegments.  Petals  five. 
Receptacle  of  the  feeds  ovate,  pulpy,  deciduous.  Seeds 
fmooth. 

Linnaeus,  difgufted  with  the  futile  diftindtions  of  the 
gardeners  of  his  time,  efpecially  in  Holland,  fometimes  ran 
into  a contrary  extreme  among  plants  the  moll  generally 
cultivated  ; and  confidered  as  varieties  what  are  really  dif- 
tindt  fpecies  ; differing  in  their  native  countries,  their 
qualities,  and  even  their  botanical  characters  when  invefti- 
gated  according  to  his  own  founded:  principles  of  diftindtion. 
This  it  appears  to  us  he  has  done  among  the  different  kinds 
®f  ffrawberry,  reducing  them  all  principally  to  one  fpecies. 
On  this  fubjedt  very  great  light  has  been  thrown  by  the 
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labours  of  Duchefne,  in  his  excellent  Hijioire  Naturelle  Jet 
Fraifers,  printed  at  Paris  in  17 66.  This  is  a model  of  ac- 
curate and  ingenious  obfervation  and  criticifm,  and  Haller 
jultly  terms  it  “ an  excellent  little  book.”  In  it  the  author 
inveftigates  the  characters  and  qualities  of  all  the  kinds  of 
ftrawberries  known  to  him,  traces  their  origin,  their  relation- 
Ihip  to  each  other,  and  their  fynonyms  in  books,  with  the 
greateft  accuracy  and  cleamefs.  The  fubjedt  is  followed  up 
by  the  fame  writer  in  an  effay  communicated  by  himfelf,  and 
figned  with  his  name,  in  Lamarck’s  DiSionaire  de  Botanique , 
v.  2.  528.  In  thefe  publications  the  only  error  perhaps  is 
an  hypothetical  idea  of  the  plants  in  queftion  being,  fome- 
how  or  other,  all  defcended  from  a common  {lock  ; confe- 
quently  there  is  no  attempt  at  a difcovery  of  folid  fpecific 
differences;  and  thispofiibly  confirmed  Linnaeus  in  his  original 
error  refpedting  them,  though  he  was  furnifned  by  Duchefne 
with  excellent  fpecimens  of  all  the  kinds,  which  Fill  remain 
in  his  herbarium,  and  which  might  well  lead  to  a fufpicion  at 
leaft,  if  not  a ready  detedtion,  of  certain  fpecific  diftindtions. 
This  error  has  been  corrected,  in  the  moil  mailerly  manner,  by 
Ehrhart  in  his  Beitrdge,  fafc.  7,  publifhed  at  Hanover  in  1 792, 
who,  by  attending  to  the  pubefcence  of  the  italks  and  its  di- 
rection, has  determined  the  fpecies  beyond  difpute,  corrobora- 
ting the  leading  diftindtionsderivedfrom  habit,  native  country, 
&c.  in  Duchefne’s  works  ; fo  that  we  prefume  the  fpecies 
of  Fragaria  can  hereafter  never  be  obfcure,  whatever  new 
varieties  may  arife,  or  old  ones  difappear.  We  do  not  in- 
deed find  fome  other  characters,  derived  by  Ehrhart  from  a 
comparifon  of  the  terminal  ferrature  of  each  leaflet  with 
its  next  neighbours,  fo  much  to  be  depended  on,  but 
thefe  are  not  wanted.  The  direction  of  the  pubefcence, 
fo  ufeful  in  Mints,  fee  TranJ'adions  of  the  Linnaan  Society,  v.  g. 
1 7 1.  and  in  Myofotis,  fee  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1973,  and  Introd.  to 
Bot.  228,  is  all-fufficient.  Willdenow  has  very  judicioufly 
profited  by  the  remarks  of  Ehrhart,  only  following  Linnaeus 
in  erroneoufly  confidering  the  Ample -leaved  ffrawberry  as 
a fpecies.  We  lhall  try  to  arrange  and  define  the  fpecies  of 
Fragaria,  by  the  lights  which  thefe  writers  afford  ; only  as 
we  do  not  affent  to  Duchefne’s  hypothefis  of  their  common 
origin,  we  lhall  difpofe  them  according  to  our  own  ideas  of 
their  botanical  affinities.  We  lhall  endeavour  to  refer  each 
variety,  as  far  as  we  have  feen  any,  or  can  judge  by  the 
accounts  of  Duchefne,  to  its  proper  fpecies.  We  cannot 
however  undertake  even  to  enumerate  all  the  evanefcent 
varieties  of  gardeners,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  bewilder  the 
fubjeCt  by  extolling  the  flighteft  novelties,  or  recommending 
old  plants  under  a new  name..  This  is  too  much  praCtifed, 
not  by  the  intelligent  leaders  in  the  trade,  but  by  fuch  as 
have  no  other  means  of  exciting  notice.  If  we  Ihould  feem, 
to  any  perfons,  Ikilled  in  the  different  merits  and  qualities 
of  thefe  Iruits,  too  flight  in  our  notice  of  fome  of  their  dif- 
tinClions,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  them  of  the  endlefs  varieties 
of  apples  and  pears,  all  produced  by  feed,  and  fooner  or  later 
returning  to  their  common  origin.  Even  in  the  common 
crab,  wild  in  our  hedges,  accurate  enquirers  may  difcover 
great  differences  in  flavour  and  quality,  which  render  the 
varieties  of  fruit  in  wild  ftrawberries,  and  itill  more  in  cul- 
tivated ones,  perfectly  credible,  and  guard  us  againft  the 
erroneous  multiplication  of  fpecies. 

I.  F.  vefca.  Wood  Strawberry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  708.  FI. 
Suec.  175.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1524.  (Fragaria;  Camer.  Epit. 
765.  Brunf.  Herb.  v.  2.  35.  F.  fylveftris  ; Duchefne  61. 
Lamarck  Didt.  n.  2.  F.  vulgaris;  Ehrh.  Beitr.  n.  1.) 
Calyx  of  the  fruit  reflexed.  Hairs  of  the  leaf-ftalks  widely 
fpreading;  thofe  of  the  partial  flower -Italks  eredt.  Native 
of  groves  and  thickets  throughout  the  colder  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  woods  of  tie  Bithynian 
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Olympus,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Greece.  In  Sweden  and 
Lapland  it  is  ftill  more  abundant  than  with  us,  fo  that  it  is 
fcarcely  neceffary  to  keep  Strawberries,  except  exotic  kinds, 
in  a garden.  The  root  is  fibrous,  or  rather  woody,  peren- 
nial, encreafing  by  buds,  as  well  as  by  long  creeping  ihoots 
or  runners.  Stem  none.  Leaves  ternate,  on  long  hairy 
ftalks,  fomewhat  ovate,  ftrongly  ferrated.  Flower-ftalks 
longer  than  the  leaves,  eredt,  hairy,  fomewhat  cymofe. 
Flowers  white,  eredt,  fpreading.  Fruit  drooping,  ovate,  fra- 
grant, highly  grateful  and  aromatic.  Such  likevvife  is  the 
general  habit  of  the  genus  ; but  this  fpecies,  which  is  the 
Imalleft,  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  acid  fruit  of  a deep  carmine 
red,  and  eflentially  by  the  filky  hairs  of  its  partial  or  ulti- 
mate flower-ftalks  being  eredt,  or  often  clofely  prefled  up- 
ward to  the  ftalk,  which  unfortunately  is  not  properly  re- 
prefented  in  Englifh  Botany  ; but  the  excellent  old  wooden 
cuts  above  quoted,  exprets  it  by  not  filewing  any  hairs  on 
that  part,  while  the  main  flower ~ftalk,  as  well  as  the  foot- 
ftalks,  of  the  leaves,  are  juftly  drawn  rough  with  prominent 
or  horizontal  hairs.  This  character  remains  in  the  dried 
fpecimens.  Ehrhart  has  not  diftinguifhed  between  the  hairs 
of  the  general  and1'  partial  flower-ftalks.  He  and  Willde- 
now  ought,  in  all  the  cafes  in  queftion,  to  have  ufed  the  word 
pedicellus , not pcdunculus.  The  Wood  Strawberry  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  By  cultivation  the  leaves  grow  larger,  but 
the  fruit  is  little  changed.  The  varieties  are 

a.  With  variegated  leaves.  13  uchefne  69. 

b.  With  white  fruit.  Duchefne  71.  This  writer  re- 
marks, that  the  points  of  the  ferratures  of  the  leaves  alto  are 
white,  though  in  all  red-fruited  Strawberries  they  are  red  ; 
a curious  oblervation,  which  hrips  cultivators  to  diftinguilh 
this  variety  at  all  feafons. 

c.  With  a double  flower.  Duchefne  74.  In  this  the 
petals  are  very  much  multiplied,  but  fo  many  ftamens  ftill 
remain  unchanged,  that  the  fruit  is  generally  perfedted. 

d.  With  cluttered  fruit,  as  deferibed  by  E.  Konig  in  the 
Ephem.  Nat.  Curiof.  for  1685.  Duchefne  79.  This  was 
unqueftionabiy  the-  mere  accident  ©f  a fafciculate  or  cluf- 
tered  ftalk,  as  happens  in  the  ftem  of  the  Top-knot  Pea, 
and  occafionally  in  the  Afh,  Holly,  Spurge-laurel,  and  feve- 
ral  other  plants.  See  Fasciculate. 

e.  With  prickly  fruit.  Duchefne  82.  Fragaria  muri- 
cata ; Linn.  Sp.  PL  709.  Lam.  Didt.  n.  8.  F.  vefca  fi. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  546.  F.  elatior  /S  ; Wiild.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  1091. 
F.  fpinofo  frudt.i ; Barrel.  Ic.  t.  90.  F.  arborea  con  fiore 
erbaceo ; Zannon.  Xft.  95.  t.  38.  This  was  obferved  by 
Tradefcant  in  a garden  at  Plymouth  ; fee  Gerard’s  Herbal 
by  Johnfon,  998.  Duchefne  faw  an  original  fpecimen  of 
Zanr.oni’s,  who  cultivated  this  plant  at  Bologna.  The 
former  reduces  it,  very  fatisfadtorily,  to  the  F.  vefca,  and 
affures  us  the  prickly  appearance  of  the  fruit,  which  is  not 
eatable,  is  owing  to  an  elongation  of  the  point  of  each  ger- 
men.  This  variety,  after  having  been  kept  in  the  botanical 
.gardens  of  Europe,  by  way  of  a curioftty,  for  three  or  four 
icore  years,  has,  according  to  Duchefne,  at  length  totally 
difappeared,  having  no  valuable  quality  to  recommend  it. 

f.  With  abortive  fruit.  Duchefne  107.  Blind  Straw- 
berry. F.  abortiva;  Lam.  Didt.  n.  1 1.  A ftronger,  more 
hairy,  and  darker-coloured  variety  than  the  common  Wood 
Strawberry,  in  which  refpedts  it  approaches  the  Hautboy 
hereafter  deferibed.  The  fruit  is  for  the  moft  part  .abortive, 
which  Haller  attributed  to  a defedt  in  the  ftigmas,  and 
Miller  to  an  exhauftion  of  the  plant  by  runners ; but  Du- 
chefne now  feerns  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  both  thefe  ex- 
planations, though  without  propofing  any  in  their  ftead. 
He  confiders  it  as  rather  belonging  to  the  next  than  to  this. 
See  F.  collina,  var.  d. 


g.  The  Monthly  or  Alpine  Strawberry.  F.  Temper fiorena 7 
Duchefne  49.  Lam.  Didt.  ri.  I.  F.  vefca  7 ; Wiild.  Sp, 
PI.  v.  2.  IC91.  Differs  from  the  Wood  Strawberry  in 
having  a rather  lefs  luxuriant  herbage,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  produces  more  abundant  flowers  and  fruit,  conti- 
nuing in  bearing  to  the  very  end  of  autumn,,  which  renders 
it  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  fruit  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  Wood  Strawberry,  being  like  that  occafionally 
white.  This  monthly  variety  is  wild  on  the  Alps,  elpecially, 
as  it  is  faid,  on  Mount  Cenis,  where,  indeed,  it  has  but  few 
months  of  open  weather  to  bloffom  in.  Duchefne  is  dif- 
pofed  to  confider  this  as  the  parent  of  the  Wood  Strawberry, 
and  indeed  the  head  of  the  whole  family,  becaufe  of  the 
vigour  of  its  vegetation.  This  to  us  is  rather  paradoxical, 
efpecially  as  he  lays  it  degenerates,  which  is  not  a fymptom 
of  a primary  fpecies,  but  the  true  teft  of  a variety. 

h.  Englifli  Forcing  Strawberry.  Fragaria  minor;  Lam. 
Didt.  n.  3.  A dwarf  variety,  preferred  for  forcing  in 
frames,  of  which  there  is  alfo  a fort  with  white  fruit.  Du- 
chefne had  it  from  England. 

i.  Freflant’s  Strawberry.  Fragaria  hortenfis  ; Duchefne 
1 1 3.  Lam.  Didt.  n.  4.  This  appears  evidently,  by  Du- 
chefne’s  defeription  and  fpecimens,  to  be  but  a flight  va- 
riety of  the  Wood  Strawberry,  raifed  accidentally  from  feed, 
whofe  fruit  is  15  or  20  times  larger  than  the  wild  kind,  but 
of  a fainter  flavour  in  proportion.  It  abounds  at  Montreuil, 
where  it  was  firft  raifed  by  a man  named  Freffant.  Tourne- 
fort  and  Vaillant  appear  to  have  miftaken  this  variety  for  the 
Fragaria  parvi  pruni  magnitudine  of  Bauhin,  or  Hautboy 
Strawberry,  our  F.  elatior.  The  fruit  is  occafionally  white. 
Freffant’s  Strawberry  was,  according  to  Duchefne  in  La- 
marck, the  only  one  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  Paris  in 
1790.  Each  root  bears  fruit  but  two  fucceffive  feafons,  and 
then  perifhes,  the  precife  kind  being  kept  up  from  the  run- 
ners, as  in  other  cafes. 

k.  Strawberry  without  runners.-  Duchefne  1 19.  Fra- 
garia efflagellis ; Lam.  DidL  n.  5.  Sometimes  called  the 
bufhy  ftrawberry,  as  it  forms  luxuriant  large  tufts,  but  with- 
out runners,  or  with  very  few  and  fliort  ones. 

/.  Simple-leaved  Strawberry.  Fragaria  monophylla ; 
Duchefne  124.  Journ.  d’Hift.  Nat.  v.  2.343.  t.  41.  Uft. 
Annal.  fafe.  14.  40.  t.  1.  Lam.  DidL  n.  6.  Linn.  Syft. 
Veg.  ed.  14.  476.  Wiild.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  1093.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  212.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  63.  Duchefne  moft 
explicitly  affures  his  readers,  in  the  places  here  cited,  that 
this  is  a variety  raifed  by  bimfelf  at  Verfaillesin  1761,  from 
feed  of  the  Wood  Strawberry,  and  that  when  propagated 
by  the  fame  means,  every  generation  returns  more  and  more 
to  the  original  fpecies.  Nothing  can  be  more  decifive, 
and  yet  Linnaeus,  and  after  him  Willdenow,  retains  it  as 
a diitindt  fpecies.  Its  appearance^  indeed,  is  ftriking,  the 
leaves  being  Ample  and  cordate,  and  the  calyx  Angularly 
luxuriant  and  leafy.  The  fruit  is  like  a fine  Wood  Straw- 
berry. This  variety  increafes  very  plentifully  by  runners. 

2.  F.  collina.  Green  Strawberry.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  n.  6. 
Wiild.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  1093.  (F.  viridis ; Duchefne  135. 

Lam.  Didt.  n.  15.  Ger.  em.  998.  Park.  Parad.  528. 
F.  vefca  a-,  Linn.  FL  Lapp.  ed.  2.  175.  /?;  FL  Suec.  175.) 
Calyx  of  the  fruit  eredt,  elongated,  pointed.  Hairs  of  the 
leaf-ftalks  widely  fpreading ; thofe  of  the  partial  flower- 
ftalks  eredt. — Native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
Duchefne’s  fpecimen  has  very  much  the  habit  and  charadters 
of  the  foregoing  fpecies,  but  differs  in  the  calyx,  which,  after 
flowering,  always  remains  eredt,  clofely  embracing  the  fruit, 
its  fegments  being  remarkably  narrow,  elongated,  and  point- 
ed. Th e fruit  is  pale  and  greenilh,  with  a yellow  call,  of  a 
fweet  tafte  and  high  flavour.  Miller  confounded  this  with 
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the  Pine  Strawberry  hereafter  defcribed,  and  in  the  lateft 
edition  of  his  Dictionary  has  left  out  the  Green  Strawberry, 
apparently  from  thinking  it  the  fame  with  the  Pine,  though 
nothing  can  be  more  unlike.  Ehrhart,  who  feems  to  have 
known  it  in  a wild  Hate,  has  e ft abli Hied  it  as  a fpecies,  and 
Duchefne’s  original  fpecimen  anfwers  to  the  above  charac- 
ters. The  latter  had  his  plants  from  England.  We  have 
not  of  late  met  with  this  Strawberry,  but  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  cultivated  in  an  old  garden  at  Watlington, 
Norfolk,  and  called  the  Pine  Strawberry,  probably  in  con- 
fequence  of  Miller’s  error.  Ehrhart  feems  to  have  been  in 
doubt  whether  the  Green  Strawberry  were  the  fame  with 
his  coUina , the  Brojling  of  the  Germans;  but  as  Duchefne 
reckons  it  the  bell  known  of  that  race,  or  rather  fpecies, 
which  he  terms  BreJIinge,  we  take  it  for  the  leading  variety, 
and  range  the  following  under  it. 

a.  German  dark-leaved  Strawberry.  Fragaria  nigra ; 
Duchefne  in  Lam.  Diet.  n.  12.  F.  minor,  feu  nigra;  Thai. 
Harcyn.  43.  Brofsling,  Fraga  ferotina;  Camer.  Kreuterb. 
335,  2.  Bauh.  Hift.  v.  2.  394.  Harbeer ; ibid.  395.  Fra- 
garia foliis  hifpidis ; Rupp.  Jen.  ed.  Hall.  108.  F.  ?, 
Prefling;  Hall.  Hift.  v.  2.44.  F.  $ ; Hall.  Gott.  108. 
F.  fructu  majori  candicante  oblongiufculo ; Volck.  Nori- 
berg.  172.  Fragum  album;  Tabern.  Kreuterb.  346.  f.  2. — 
This  might  perhaps,  more  properly  than  the  Green  Straw- 
berry, be  deemed  the  original  fpecies,  being  certainly  in  a 
wild  ftate.  It  is  called  nigra  by  Thalius  and  Duchefne,  on 
account  of  the  dark  hue  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  mentions 
having  had  roots  from  Haller,  and  that  the  fruit  adheres 
firmly  to  the  calyx.  Its  colour  is  green,  tinged  of  a brownifh 
red  on  the  fide  expofed  to  the  fun.  The  flavour  almoft  too 
highly  perfumed.  The  pulp  fwells  much  between  the  feeds. 
The  leaves  are  low  and  very  brown,  often  in  five  parts.  It 
is  late,  and  a bad  bearer,  and  feems  to  want  improvement  by 
culture,  yet  when  raifed  from  feed  for  fome  years,  Duchefne 
found  no  amendment  in  its  quality.  The  German  writers 
above  quoted  in  general  fpeak  of  the  fruit  as  white,  but 
often  tinged  with  red  on  the  funny  fide.  The  only  figure 
we  can  find  is  that  of  Tabernemontanus,  which  we  have  cited 
on  account  of  the  erect,  narrow,  elongated  calyx,  which 
conftitutes  the  character  of  the  prefent  fpecies  and  all  its 
genuine  varieties. 

b.  Burgundy  Strawberry.  Fragaria  pendula ; Duchefne 
in  Lam.  Di£t.  n.  13.  Called  Fraiiier-marteau,  or  Hammer 
Strawberry,  from  the  fhape  of  its  fruit,  which  is  rather  more 
coloured  than  in  the  former  variety,  with  a lefs  powerful 
flavour.  No  feeds  are  produced  on  that  part  of  the  fruit 
covered  by  the  calyx.  It  was  received  from  Burgundy  in 
1768,  and  is  confidered,  even  by  Duchefne  himfelf,  as  very 
near  the  laft  variety. 

c.  Rough-leaved  Strawberry,  Fragaria  hifpida  ; Duchefne 
in  Lam.  Didt.  n.  14.  F.  foliis  hifpidis  ; Bauh.  Pin.  327. 
Mapp.  Alfat.  no.  Fraga  partim  rubra  partim  Candida; 
Trag.  Hift.  500.  We  cannot  clearly  perceive  how  this  va- 
riety differs  from  our  firft,  a,  nor  can  we  at  all  diftinguifh 
their  fynonyms.  Ehrhart  clearly  unites  them,  and  we  men- 
tion them  feparately  rather  out  of  deference  to  Duchefne, 
•vho  fays  the  leaves  are  very  rough,  the  fruit  more  elongated, 
more  coloured,  more  juicy,  and  better  than  in  our  a and  b ; 
but  the  plant  is  often  barren  in  the  bois  de  Boulogne  near 
Paris,  where  it  grows  in  a ftate  of  nature,  having  pofiibly 
come  out  of  the  adjoining  gardens  made  by  Francis  I. 

d.  Fragaria  abortiva ; Duchefne  in  Lam.  Did!:,  n.  11, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  according  to  that  writer’s  origi- 
nal opinion,  under  the  former  fpecies,  variety  f,  feems  ra- 
ther, by  the  calyx  of  his  fpecimen,  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
fent, as  he  now  feems  difpofed  to  confider  it.  As  however  it 
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is  probable  that  both  fpecies  may  be  fubjedl  to  the  fame  dif- 
eafe,  and  therefore  we  have  ventured  to  indicate  it  under  each. 

e.  Swediih  Strawberry.  Fragaria  pratenfis ; Duchefne 
in  Lam.  Diet.  n.  16.  F.  vefca  pratenfis  ; Linn.  Sp.  PL 
709.  y ; FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  176.  FI.  Suec.  175.  F.  frudtu 
parvi  pruni  magnitudine  ; Rudb.  Adt.  Suec.  ann.  1720.  97, 
but  not  of  Bauhin.  We  place  this  here  on  the  authority  of 
Duchefne,  who  informs  us  he  received  roots  from  Linnaeus 
in  1765,  which  fucceeded  well,  and  the  race  remained  unal- 
tered when  propagated  by  feed,  except  that  the  fruit  was 
lometimes  encreafed  in  fize.  “ It  has  fmaller  Jhoots  and 
more  contradted  runners  than  any  other  ftrawberry,  with  a 
low  and  mean  foliage , which  dies  and  difappears  entirely  in 
winter,  a circumftance  peculiar  to  this  variety.  The  fruit, 
however,  is  pretty  large,  bright  green  with  a very  deep  red 
tinge,  perfedtly  round,  firmly  fixed  to  the  calyx,  fo  as  to 
make  a noife  when  pulled  from  it.  The  pulp  is  folid,  fria- 
ble, very  juicy,  exquifitely  perfumed,  and  much  fwelled  be- 
tween the  feeds,  which  are  very  large.  It  is  rather  late  in 
ripening,  but  bloffoms  again  diredtly,  and  often  perfedfs  a 
fecond  crop  of  fruit.  The  firft  bloffoms  come  out  of  the 
ground  like  an  Anemone,  before  the  leaves  are  fully  grown.” 
— We  find  in  the  Linnasan  herbarium  under  F.  vefca,  two 
fpccimens  anfwering  to  this  defeription,  and  their  petals  are 
twice  as  large  as  the  real  F.  vefca  or  wood  ftrawberry 
which  accompanies  them,  on  another  fheet  of  "paper,  and  is 
precilely  our  Englifti  kind.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are 
extremely  filky  at  the  back,  and  have  the  fhort  terminal 
tooth  mentioned  by  Ehrhart  as  a character  of  his  F.  collina , 
but  on  this  laft  mark  we  would  not  lay  much  ftrefs  in  this 
genus.  The  fruit  in  the  Linnsean  fpecimen  is  unluckily  not 
far  enough  advanced  for  us  to  decide  whether  the  calyx  in 
that  ftate  be  eredf  or  not,  fo  that  we  can  at  prefent  only 
rely  on  Duchefne  for  its  belonging  to  this  fpecies  and  not  to 
the  wood  ftrawberry,  nor  to  the  Hautboy  hereafter  men- 
tioned, the  calyx  of  both  which,  when  in  fruit,  is  fliortand 
reflexed.  Linnseus  fays  this  plant  grows  in  meadows  clothed 
with  fhort  grafs.  It  is  lefs  common  than  the  wood  ftraw- 
berry, and  not  fo  fragrant,  but  both  are  eaten  promif- 
cuoufly. 

f.  Proven9al  Strawberry,  or  Majaufe.  Fragaria  bifera  ; 
Duchefne  in  Lam.  Dift.  n.  9.  F.  in  alpibus  Bargeis,  bis 
in  anno  fru&ificans ; Caefalp.  de  Plant.  554 . This  is  defcrib- 
ed by  Cxfalpinus,  whom  other  authors  have  copied,  as  bear- 
ing fruit  which  is  moderately  compreffed  and  ftriated,  with 
the  tafte  of  a rafpberry.  Duchefne  procured  plants  in  1766 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bargemon.  In  a wild  ftate 
this  kind  produces  fruit  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  but  al- 
moft all  the  year  round  in  a garden,  which  renders  it  very 
defirable  for  cultivation,  efpecially  as  it  lafts  five  or  fix  years 
without  being  frefh  planted.  The  fruit  is  rather  large,  round, 
often  flattened  on  the  fhady  fide,  of  a reddifh  yellow,  except 
where  the  fun  colours  it  of  a deep  red.  The  part  covered 
by  the  calyx  remains  whitifh,  reprefenting  a ftar  at  the  bafe- 
It  has  a peculiar  perfume. 

g.  Champagne  Strawberry.  Fragaria  dubia  ; ibid.  n.  10. 
“ This  variety,”  fays  Duchefne,  “ which  is  found  about 
Ferte-fous-Jouarre,  upon  little  hills,  not  in  woods,  is  much 
lefs  robuft  than  the  preceding.  Its  fruit  is  more  flattened, 
higher  coloured,  and  very  vinous.  It  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh this  kind  of  Majaufe  from,  the  ftrawberries  properly 
fo  called  ( F . vefca  and  its  varieties),  and  its  exiltence  leads 
us  much  to  doubt  of  the  diftindtion  of  thefe  two  kinds  from 
thofe.  This  Champagne  Majaufe  is  lefs  fruitful  than  that  of 
Provence.  It  bears  fewer  flowers,  and  is  moreover  very  fubjedt 
to  incomplete,  or  even  total,  fterility.  When  raifed  from 
feed,  very  few  fertile  individuals  are  produced,  and  there 

were 
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were  fome  fterile  ones  among  thofe  font  us  from  the  country 
in  1767.”  Thefe  remarks  render  it  doubtful  to  which  dif- 
tindf  fpecies  of  Fragaria  the  variety  here  delcribed  may  be- 
long, but  refpefting  the  laft,  th.e  pofition  of  the  calyx  puts 
it  out  of  doubt. 

3.  F.  virginiana.  Scarlet  Strawberry.  Mill.  DiCt.  ed. 
8.  n.  2.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  n.  3.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1091.  Du- 
chefne  204.  Lam.  Did.  n.  24.  (F.  vefca  o ; Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  2.  21 1.  F.  virginiana,  Irudtu  coccineo  ; Morif. 
v.  2.  186.  F.  glabra,  frudfu  coccineo  majore,  femi- 
nibus  in  cortice  loculofo  altius  depreffis,  virginiana  ; Duham. 
Arb.  Fruit,  v.  r.  1 8 1 . t.  5.) — Calyx  of  the  fruit  fpreading. 
Hairs  of  the  leaf-ilalks,  and  of  all  the  flower-ftalks,  erect. 
Leaves  nearly  fmooth  on  their  upper  furface. — Native  of 
Virginia.  Clayton.  This  in  our  gardens  is  one  of  the  bell 
known  and  moll  valuable  kinds,  on  account  of  its  plentiful 
bearing,  hardinefs,  earlinefs,  and  grateful  flavour,  as  well  as 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  forced.  The  leaves  are  larger 
and  fmoother  than  thofe  of  F.  vefca.  Flowers  lefs  expand- 
ed, but  more  copious,  forming  a denfe  lort  of  corymbus, 
and  each  Handing  on  an  elongated  (lender  llalk,  whole  hairs 
are  ere  ft,  almoll  indeed  clole-preffed,  as  are  all  thofe  like- 
wile  on  the  common  flower-ftalks  and  on  the  leaf-ftalks,  af- 
fording an  excellent  fpeci'ic  character.  The  peculiar  fear- 
let  colour  of  the  fruit  is  well  known.  Its  furface  fwells  be- 
tween the  feeds,  making  little  cells  in  which  they  are  lodged. 
No  white,  nor  any  other  variety  of  this  fpecies,  except  a 
flight  variation  in  the  internal  rednefs  of  the  fruit,  is  known 
in  Europe.  Linmeus  feems  to  have  been  fcareely  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scarlet  Strawberry,  not  having  mentioned 
it,  even  as  a variety,  except  in  his  Hortus  Cliffortianus. 
Duchefne  complains  that  this  Strawberry  is  too  juicy  and 
tender  to  bear  carriage,  or  be  brought  to  market,  but  we 
find  no  fuch  difficulty  in  England,  though  it  is  certainly 
more  tender  than  moft  others.  Its  perfume,  when  confined 
or  over  powerful,  becomes  intolerable  to  moft  people,  and 
however  grateful  this  fruit  may  be  to  perfons  in  general, 
there  are  perfons  to  whom  one  or  two  Scarlet  Strawberries 
is  an  a&ual  poifon.  The  calyx  enfolds  the  unripe  fruit  in 
this  fpecies,  without  touching  it,  but  becomes  fubfequently 
expanded. 

4.  F.  elatior.  Hautboy  Strawberry.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  n.  2. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1091.  (F.  mofehata;  Duchefne  14.5'. 

mofehata  dioica ; Lam.  Died.  n.  18.  F.  vefca  £?,  pratenlis ; 
Retz..  Obf.  fafe.  6.  3c.  F.  fruCtu  parvi  pruni  magnitu- 
dine ; Bauh.  Pin.  327.  F.  muricata ; Mill.  Died.  ed.  8. 
n.  3.  F.  et  fraga  ; Lob.  Ic.  v.  1.  697.  Dod.  Pempt.  672. 
Ger.  em.  997.  f.  2.  F.  major  et  minor;  Fuchs.  Hift.  853. 
Fraga  bohemica  maxima;  Park.  Parad.  727.  f.  7.) — Calyx 
of  the  fruit  reflexed.  Hairs  of  the  leaf-ilalks,  and  of  all 
the  flower-ftalks,  widely  fpreading,  fomewhat  deflexed. 
— The  native  country  of  this  fine  fpecies  has  been  enveloped 
in  great  uncertainty.  Miller  declares  it  to  be  of  American 
origin,  which  Ehrhart  copies  with  a doubt.  Some  old  au- 
thors reported  that  it  came  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  we  are  difpofed  to  believe,  becaufe  fo  many  of  the 
early  writers  have  figured  this  fpecies  and  not  the  F.  vefca  ; 
and  we  are  allured  by  Mr.  Dickfon,  Mr.  Jackfon,  and  Mr. 
Anderfon,  all  excellent  practical  botanifts,  that  it  is  certain- 
ly wild  near  Tring  in  Hertfordfhire,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
that  town.  Mr.  W.  Borrer  alfo  finds  it  in  Charlton  foreft, 
Suffex.  It  may  therefore  be  a native  of  ether  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, though  often  overlooked  for  the  Wood  Strawberry, 
and  not  detected  even  by  the  indefatigable  Ehrhart.  No 
fpecies  of  any  genus  can  be  better  defined  than  this. 
The  direction  of  the  copious  hairs  on  all  the  flower flalks, 
both  general  and  partial,  as  well  as  on  the  leaf-ftalks,  being 


widely  fpreading,  or  rather  pointing  downwards,  affords  a 
clear  fpecific  character,  permanent  in  the  dried  as  well  as 
frefh  fpecimens.  The  calyx  of  the  fruit  is  lliort  and  reflex- 
ed,  much  like  that  of  the  Wood  Strawberry.  The  whole 
herb  is  larger  and  ftronger  than-  in  any  of  the  foregoing  fpe- 
cies.. Common  Jlowerflalks  tail,  ftrong,  moftly  comprelfed. 
Flowers  large,  fpreading,  generally  but  not  always  imper- 
feCtly  dioecious,  the  ftamens  being  moft  effective  on  one 
plant,  the  piftils  On  another,  fo  that  the  gardeners  ufually 
find  it  neceffary  to  cultivate  both  fexes,  and  hence  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fame  extent  of  ground  is  not  fo  great  as  in  the 
F.  vefca  or  virginiana.  This  fexual  difference  was  firft  ob- 
fferved  by  Duchefne,  whom  Linnaeus  cautioned  againll  be- 
ing milled  by  flowers  rendered  abortive  by  cold  in  the  fpring  ; 
but  the  former  was  correct.  The  fruit  is  large,  roundilh,  of 
a dark  dull  crimfon,  with  a high  mulky  perfume,  but  lefs  of 
acid  pungency  than  either  of  thefe  juft  mentioned,  palling 
on  the  palate  as  that  perfume  gradually  becomes  lefs  fenft- 
ble,  and  a mawkilh  flavour  fucceeds.  The  fielh  is  folid, 
firmly  fixed  to  the  calyx,  without  any  central  cavity.  Its 
furface  is  pitted,  but  lefs  than  in  the  Scarlet  Strawberry. 
M.  Duchefne  remarks  in  his  firft  publication,  that  this  fpe- 
cies is  not  fubjeCt  to  any  remarkable  varieties,  but  in  La- 
marck he  mentions  fome  flight  ones ; in  which  latter  work 
he  moreover  correCts  his  former  miftake,  of  making  the 
Svvedifh  F '.  vefca  pratenfis  of  Linnaeus,  (our  F.  collina)  the 
fame  with  the  Hautboy,  an  error  in  which  Ehrhart  and  Ret 
zius  have  remained.  The  failure  of  the  fruit  of  the  Haut- 
boy, which  has  been  obferved  to  dwindle  away,  feems  owing 
to  a neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  the  male  plants,  becaufe 
they  were  obferved  not  to  bear  fruit.  Hence  the  females 
we  e unfruitful  for  want  of  impregnation.  The  old  wooden 
cuts  above  quoted  clearly  exprefs  the  Flautboy  Strawberry, 
and  not  the  Wood  or  Scarlet,  the  hairs  of  the  ftalks,  and 
their  direction,  being  very  faithfully  delineated. — In  the 
herbarium  of  Linnaeus  is  a fpecimen  of  the  fpecies  of  which 
we  are  treating,  without  a name,  but  marked  by  himfelf  as 
gathered  at  Lund  in  Scania.  But  unfortunately  on  the 
lame  paper  is  one  of  the  Scarlet,  fo  that  we  cannot  prefume 
the  former  to  be  wild,  as  the  latter  affuredly  is  not.  They 
were  perhaps  fent  him  by  Retzius,  who  has  publilhed  a 
(hort  remark,  quoted  above,  on  the  dioecious  nature  of  the 
Hautboy. 

a.  Royal  Hautboy.  Fragaria  mofehata  ; Duchefne  in 
Lam.  DiCt.  n.  17.  Of  this  we  know  nothing  but  from  the 
author  here  cited,  who  fufpeCts  it  may  be  a hybrid  pro- 
duction between  the  Hautboy  and  fome  variety  of  the  F ’. 
collina.  Of  this  he  had  met  with  another  inftar.ee,  in  which 
a very  delicious  and  juicy  little  ftrawberry  was  produced,  but 
the  plants  foon  became  llerile,  The  prelent  however  proves 
luxuriant  and  prolific,  bearing  two  crops  in  a year,  of  light-co- 
loured firm  fruit.  The  flowers  are  not  dioecious  in  this  variety. 

5.  F.  grandijlora.  Pine  Strawberry.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  n.  4. 
'Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1092.  (F.  Ananaffa  ; Duchefne,  190. 

Lam.  Ditl.  n.  20?  F.  vefca  s;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  212 . 
F.  Foliis  ovatis  crenatis  nervofis,  calycibus  maximis ; Milk 
Ic.  192.  t.  288.) — Calyx  of  the  fruit  ereCt.  Hairs  of  the 
leaf-ftalks,  and  of  the  common  flower-ftalks,  upright ; thofe 
of  the  partial  ones  rather  fpreading.  Leaves  fmooth  above  j 
their  ferratures  ovate. — We  cannot  but  think  Duchefne’s 
original  account  of  this  ftrawberry  more  correCt  than  what 
he  has  given  in  Lamarck.  He  juitly  prefumed  it  a native  of 
Louifiana,  rather  than  of  Surinam,  to  which  common  report 
has  attributed  it.  It  is  now  not  unufually  cultivated  near 
London.  In  habit  this  moft  agrees  with  the  Hautboy ; 
but  in  botanical  characters,  though  not  at  all  in  habit  or 
qualities,  with  th.e  fcarlet  : ar.d  thofe  characters  are  fo  fpe- 
cific, 
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«rfic,  that  we  can  by  no  means  affent  to  the  conjefture  of  its 
having  originated  in  a garden  at  Harlem. 

F.  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  large!!  kinds,  vyeing  in  that 
refpedt  with  the  Chili  Strawberry,  hereafter  defcribed,  but 
differing  from  that  in  the  greater  fmoothnefs  of  its  herbage. 
The  leaves  are  large,  firm,  obtufe,  with  large,  ovate,  bluntifii 
ferratures,  very  unlike  tliofe  of  the  Scarlet,  though  like 
them  they  are  nearly  or  quite  fmooth  on  their  upper  furface ; 
beneath  they  are  fomewhat  pale,  and  {lightly  hairy.  The 
hairs  on  their  foot-Jlalks  are  long,  fine,  and  upright,  not 
clofe-preffed  5 thofe  of  the  general  flower-flails  are  rather 
more  inclined  to  fpread,  and  thofe  of  the  partial  ones  even 
more  fo,  but  not  in  fuch  a degree  as  to  become  horizontal. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  large  and  cymofe,  often  having 
fix  petals,  and  a correfponding  number  of  other  parts. 
Fruit  more  like  the  Hautboy  than  the  Scarlet,  very  large, 
of  a pale  red,  approaching  to  flefh -colour,  firm,  and  adhering 
to  the  calyx,  but  hollow  in  the  centre  ; its  furface  fcarcely 
pitted,  very  highly  poiifhed.  The  flavour  is  very  fine,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  preferable  to  the  Hautboy.  It  will  readily 
be  perceived  by  this  defcription  how  different  this  fpecies  is 
from  the  Green  Strawberry,  F.  collina , with  which  it  has  in 
the  name  of  Pine-Strawberry  been  fometimes  confounded. — 
The  leaves  are  occafionally  variegated.  The  hue  of  the 
Fruit  varies  a little,  but  is  always  of  a more  or  lefs  pale 
crimfon  or  purplifh  caff,  not  verging  towards  fcarlet. 

а.  Bath  Strawberry.  Fragaria  ealyculata  ; Duchefne  in 
Lam.  Did!,  n.  2 1 . A rather  ftronger  variety  than  the  former 
with  a large  calyx,  and  rugged  or  pitted  fruit.  Duchefne 
now  quotes  Miller’s  t.  288.  under  this  variety,  b.  Mule 
Strawberry.  Fragaria  hybrida  ; ibid.  n.  25.  Suppofed  to 
have  been  produced  between  the  Pine  and  the  Scarlet.  It 
is  early,  but  a bad  bearer. 

б.  F.  chiloenfls.  Chili  Strawberry.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  n.  5. 
WilldL  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1092.  Duchefne  165.  Lam.  Did!,  n.  19. 
(F.  vefeay-j  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  709.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  21 1. 
F.  chiloenfis,  frudtu  maximo,  foliis  carnofis  hirfutis;  Dill. 
Elth.  145.  t.  120.) — Calyx  of  the  fruit  eredt.  Hairs  of  the 
leaf-ftalks,  and  of  the  common  flower-ftaiks,  deflexed  ; thofe 
of  the  partial  ones  horizontal.  Serratures  of  the  leaves 
broader  than  long.— Native  of  Chili,  where  it  is  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Frutilla , or  little  fruit.  It  was  brought 
from  that  country  to  France  in  1712,  or  1716,  by  M. 
Frezier,  and  thence  found  its  way  into  various  European 
gardens.  It  flowered  in  that  of  Eltham  in  1730,  where 
Dillenius  made  his  defcription  and  very  accurate  figure,  in 
which  the  peculiar  diredlion  of  the  pubefcence,  affording  a 
certain  fpecific  diftindlion,  is  faithfully  expreffed,as  well  as  the 
true  fhape  of  the  ferratures  of  the  leaves.  This  Strawberry 
is  now  one  of  the  moft  common,  immediately  fucceeding  the 
Scarlet  at  our  tables,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Carolina 
Strawberry,  rather  than  by  its  true  appellation.  Some 
gardeners  have  attempted  to  transfer  the  name  of  Hautboy 
to  the  prefent ; that  the  true  Hautboy,  being  lefs  profitable, 
might  become  obfolete  and  be  forgotten.  The  Chili  Straw- 
berry is  as  large  in  all  its  parts  as  any  other  kind,  and 
rather  larger  in  its  flalk;  and  bl flews.  The  leaves  are  of 
moderate  dimenfions,  but  firm  and  fomewhat  rigid,  veiny  ; 
almoft,  fmooth  above,  paler  and  very  hairy  beneath.  Their 
ferratures  are  broader,  fhorter,  and  more  rounded  than  in 
any  other  fpecies,  fo  that  they  might  almoft  be  called 
crenate.  The  copious  hairs  of  their  footflalks  are  all 
dire  £ted  ftrongly  downwards,  and  thofe  of  the  general  flower- 

flails  are  nearly  equally  fo  ; but  the  more  denfe  hairs  of 
the  partial  ftalks  project  horizontally.  The  flowers  are  often 
luxuriant  in  the  number  of  their  parts.  They  appear  by  the 
ieport  of  Duchefne  to  be  fometimes  dioecious,  but  of  this  we 


never  faw  any  figns,  the  varieties  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted being  good  bearers.  The  calyx  is  clofed  after 
flowering,  and  embraces  the  ripe  fruit,  which  is  large,  ovate, 
otten  compreffed  and  abrupt,  of  a fcarlet  rather  than  crim- 
fon hue,  ftudded  with  innumerable  feeds;  its  infide  is  fpongy 
towards  the  middle,  and  ufually  white.  The  flavour  is 

fratefully  acid,  with  rather  lefs  of  perfume  than  the  other 
inds.  Frezier  fays  the  fruit  is  fometimes  in  Chili  a* 
big  as  a hen’s  egg. . It  is  remarkable  that  this  kind  was  fo 
fcarce  in  France,  when  Duchefne  publifhed  his  book  in 
1766,  though  introduced  fifty  years  before,  that  he  telli 
us  he  had  tailed  only  a very  imperfedl  and  abortive  one. 

a.  Carolina  Strawberry.  Fragaria  carolinienfis : Du- 
chefne, in  Lam.  Did!,  n.  22.  We  perceive  little  in  Du- 
chefne’s  defcription,  by  which  this  can  be  diftinguilhed  from 
the  Chili ; nor  can  we  imagine  why  he  has  ranged  the  Pine 
and  Bath  Strawberries  between  them.  What  we  have  faid 
above  of  the  Chili  anfwers  to  this ; for  the  flight  differences 
which  occur  in  every  garden,  as  to  the  fhape  or  colour  of 
the  fruit,  are  certainly  very  immaterial  and  tranfient. 

b.  Canterbury,  or  Red-flefhed  Strawberry.  Fragaria 
tindla  ; ibid.  n.  23.  Differs  from  the  laft  variety  merely  in 
the  crimfon  hue,  with  which  the  fruit  is  ftained  to  the  very 
centre. 

Such  are  all  the  known  fpecies,  and  principal  varieties  of 
eatable  Strawberries.  We  lhall  fin i fir  our  hiftory  of  the 
genus  with  one  that  is  altogether  unprofitable,  as  its  name 
imports. 

7.  F.  flerilis.  Barren  Strawberry.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  709. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.*.  30.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1785.  (F.  minirne 

vefca,  five  flerilis  ; Ger.  'em.  998.) — Stem  decumbent. 
Flowering-branches  weak,  each  bearing  one  or  two  flowers. 
Fruit  juicelefs. — Native  of  dry  gravelly  paftures,  throughout 
the  middle  and  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ; very  common  in 
England,  flowering  in  £darch  and  April.  This  is  a fmaller 
plant  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  effentially  diftinguifhed 
from  all  of  them  by  its  decumbent  flew,  deftitute  of  runners, 
and  by  the  flowering  branches  bearing  -one  or  two  leaves, 
and  .only  one  or  two  flowers . The  leaflets  are  obovate, 

fharply  fer rated,  moft  filky  beneath.  The  hairs  on  their 
foot-flails  fpread  horizontally,  as  do  thofe  on  the  flower-flails . 
The  flowers  are  fnow-white,  fmall  and  delicate,  with  a 
hairy  calyx.  Receptacle  of  the  feeds,  fmall  and  dry,  fcarcely 
deciduous  as  the  generic  character  requires,  yet  it  is  prefent. 
Seeds  fmooth,  or  very  flightly' wrinkled. — Some  difficulties 
attend  the  generic  arrangement  of  this  fpecies,  yet  it  has 
the  precife  habit  and  eharadfers  of  a Fragaria,  except  the 
dry  receptacle.  In  this  laft  refpeti  it  agrees  with  Potentilla ,• 
and  indeed  Haller  refers  the  whole  of  the  latter  genus,  with 
Tormentifla,  Comarum,  and  Sibbaldia  of  Linnseus,  to  Fragaria , 
as  Ludwig,  Boehmer,  Scopoli,  and  Crantz  have  done.  In 
this,  nature  is  entirely  facriiicyd.  We  prefume  to  think  that 
the  Linnaean  genera,  in  this  natural  order  of  rofacea,  are 
among  the  moft  natural  and  beft  denned  of  the  whole 
fyftem. 

In  Mr.  Andrews’s  Repofitory,  t.  479,  is  defcribed  and 
figured  a plant  from  the  north-eafl  part  of  Bengal,  by  the 
name  of  Fragaria  indica.  This  was  found  on  the  Nepal 
mountains,  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  from  whom  we  have  it.  The 
flem  is  creeping,  like  Potentilla  reptans ; leaves  ternate ; 
flowers  axillary,  lolitary,  ftalked,  with  yellow  petals,  and  a 
red  pulpy  fruit.  The  latter,  nevertnelefs,  is  totally  different 
from  a Fragaria , and  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  fruit  of 
a Rubus,  being  compofed  of  feparate  juicy  grains,  in  each 
of  which  a feed  is  lodged.  The  calyx , however,  being  in 
ten  fegments,  five  larger  and  five  fmaller,  as  in  Fragaria 
and  Potentilla,  differs  effentially  from  that  of  a Rubus , 

from 
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from  which  alfo  the  habit  Is  altogether  difiimilar.  This 
plant,  indeed,  conflitutes  an  entirely  new  genus,  and  we 
propofe  to  call  it  Duchefnca  fragiformis , in  memory  of  a 
writer  who  has  thrown  fo  much  light  on  its  near  relation, 
Fragaria.  S. 

Fragaria,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  a plant  of  the  low, 
herbaceous,  perennial,  hardy  fruit  kind. 

Of  which  the  fpecies  moftly  cultivated  is  the  efculent 
lira  wherry  ( F.  vefca),  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties 
in  cultivation,  but  the  following  are  the  principal. 

The  wood-ftrawberry,  which  lias  the  leaflets  oval-lanceo- 
late, acutely  ferrate;  the  petioles  woolly  ; the' runners  flender, 
fmooth,  often  tinged  with  purple  ; peduncles  with  two  or 
more  flowers.  The  fruit  fmall,  and  ufually  red  ; it  has 
commonly  little  flavour  here,  from  the  plants  being  too  much 
lhaded  in  the  woods  and  hedges.  The  fub-varieties  of  which 
are,  the  white  wood-ftrawberry,  which  ripens  a little  later 
in  the  feafon,  and  is  often  preferred  to  it  for  its  quick  flavour; 
but  as  it  feldom  produces  fuch  large  crops  of  fruit  as  t lie 
red  fort,  it  is  not  fo  generally  cultivated. 

The  alpine  ftrawberry,  which  is  a larger  plant  than  that 
which  grows  in  woods,  the  item  higher,  the  leaves  broader, 
the  fruit  larger,  red,  and  ufually  much  pointed,  fometimes 
white.  It  is  well  flavoured,  and  the  plants  continue  long  in 
bearing,  which  renders  them  very  valuable.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  that  the  runners  which  it  throws  out  during  the 
fummer  fhoot  up  into  flower  and  fruit  the  fame  year  more 
freely  than  in  the  other  forts.  It  is  fometimes  termed  ever- 
lafting  ftrawberry. 

The  rough-fruited,  or  prickly  ftrawberry,  which  Martyn 
thinks  nothing  but  an  accidental  variety,  has  the  flower 
greenifh  ; the  fruit  harfh,  rough  and  prickly,  of  a greenifh 
colour,  with  fome  fhow  of  rednefs. 

The  hautboy-ftrawberry  is  very  different  from  the  reft  in 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  The  leaves  are  larger,  thicker, 
hairyifh,  and  rough.  The  fruit  very  large,  and  of  a pale 
red  colour.  It  varies  with  oval,  fine-fhaped,  and  green 
fruit ; with  red  bloffom,  with  white-ftriped  leaves,  and  with 
yellow-ftriped  leaves. 

There  is  alfo  an  improved  fub-variety  of  it,  called  globe- 
hautboy  ; the  fruit  of  which  is  larger,  and  of  a globular 
form.  Martyn  has  obferved,  that  “ where  thefe  are  ne- 
glected, they  degenerate  to  the  common  hautboy ; but  where 
the  foil  is  good,  and  the  . culture  well  managed,  the  plant 
will  produce  a great  quantity  of  large  well-flavoured 
fruit.” 

But  this  variety  of  ftrawberry  .is  very  apt  to  degenerate, 
and  to  produce  only  dry  effete  fruit  ; which,  according  to 
Monf.  Duhamel,  is  owing  to  there  being  two  lorts  of  plants, 
one  bearing  male,  the  other  female,  or  rather  imperfect 
hermaphrodite  flowers  ; the  former  of  which,  being  reputed 
ufelefs,  are  carefully  deftroyed ; hence  not  only  the  feeds 
become  abortive,  but  the  receptacle,  commonly  called  the 
fruit,  fmall  and  juicelefs.  This  Martyn  thinks  “ may  be 
remedied,  either  by  planting  a few  of  the  male  plants,  or  ol 
the  fcarlet,  or  pine  ftrawberry,  among  the  hautboys. ’* 

The  Chili  ftrawberry  has  the  leaves  hairy,  oval,  and  of  a 
much  thicker  fubftance  than  any  fort  yet  known,  and  Hands 
upon  very  ltrong,  hairy  foot-ftalks ; the  runners  from  the 
plants  are  very  large,  hairy,  and  extend  to  a great  length., 
putting  out  plants  at  feveral  diftances.  The  peduncles  are 
very  ftrong;  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  long  and  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  often  deformed;  and  fo  is  the  fruit, 
which  is  very  large.  When  cultivated  in  very  ftrong  land, 
the  plants  produce  plenty  of  Arm,  well-flavoured  fruit  ; but' 
as  it  is  a bad  bearer  in  rnoft  places,  it  has  been  lately  lefs 
cultivated  than  formerly. 
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According  to  Frezier,  the  fruit  ufually  attains  the  fize 
of  a walnut,  but  is- fometimes  as  Luge  as  an. egg,  of  a paler 
red  than  the  European  ftrawberry,  and  not  fo  quick  in  its 
flavour.  It  deferves  cultivation  for  the  Angularity  and  fize 
of  the  fruit.  And  it  varies  with  round  pale  red,  with  globular 
pale  red,  with  oblong-oval  pale  red,  and  deep  red  fruit. 
There  is  alfo  the  Carolina,  fcarlet,  and  white-fruited  ; the 
royal  large  red ; the  large  Dutch,  Bath,  pud  Devon  (hire 
Chili  ftrawberry. 

The  fcarlet  ftrawberry,  which  is  the  fort  firft  ripe.  The 
fruit  is  good,  being  preferred  to  moll  others  by  many.  1 1 
was  brought  from  Virginia,  where  it  grows  naturally  in  the 
woods.  It  is  very  different . from  the  wood  ftrawberry  in- 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit ; the  leaves  being  of  a dark  green, 
and  of  a more  even  furface,  the  flowering-items  fiiorter,  the 
fruit  being  frequently  concealed  among  the  leaves  ; and  it 
varies  with  roundifh  leaves  and  with  ftriped  leaves. 

The  pine  ftrawberry,  in  which  the  leaves  have  a great 
refemblance  to  thofe  oi  the  fcarlet  ftrawberry,  but  are 
larger,  ol  a thicker  fubftance,  and  the  indentures  of  their 
edges  blunter  ; the  runners  are  much  larger,  and  hairy  ; the 
peduncles  are  ftronger  ; the  flowers  much  larger ; and  the 
fruit  approaches  in  fize,  (hape,  and  colour,  to  the  Chili 
ftrawberry.  It  produces  a great  quantity  of  fine,  large 
fruit,  when  the  plants  are  kept  clear  from  runners  during 
the  proper  feafon. 

According  to  Monf.  Duhamel,  it  is  raffed  from  the  feed 
of  the  Chili  ftrawberry.  The  flower  is  very  large,  and  the 
fruit  has  fomething  of  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  pine-apple. 
It  varies  in  the  form  of  the  fruit  with  ovoid,  with  oblate- 
fpheroid,  and  with  irregular  fruit.  It  is  much  fmaller  than 
the  Chili  ftrawberry.  There  are  alfo  the  green,  red,  and 
hautboy-fruited,  as  well  as  the  Chili  pine-apple  ftraw- 
berry. 

The  Carolina  ftrawberry,  which  greatly  refembles  the 
above,  but  is  much  lefs  in  all  its  parts,  and  lefs  hairy  ; the 
flower-ftems  are  Ihorter  ; the  flower-buds  more  lengthened 
out,  and  lefs  fwoln  ; the  fruit  fmaller,  more  regular  in  the 
form,  of  a higher  colour,  but  the  perfume  not  fo  pleafant. 
Martyn  remarks,  that  the  pine  varies  little  when  raifed  from 
feed,  whereas  this  varies  much  in  the  flower,  fruits,  and 
other  parts. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  there  maybe  many  other 
varieties  and  fub-varieties  of  this  fruit  which  may  be  highly 
deferving  of  cultivation. 

The  wood  and  alpine  forts,  in  general,  bear  beft  when 
raifed  from  Iced,  and  planted  in  a rich  light  earth  of  a 
brownifh  .caft.  The  leaflet,  the  hautboy,  the  Carolina,  and, 
the  Chili,  anfwer  beft  on  ftrong  mellow  loams. 

Method  of  Culture. — In  order  to  raffe  this  fort  of  fruit  to 
the  greateft  advantage  arid  perfection,  the  foil  (hould  be  of 
the  friable  loamy  kind,  with  a moderate  degree  of  moifture, 
but  by  no  means  wet. 

All  the  different  varieties  and  fub-varieties  may  be  made 
ufe  of  where  large  fupplies  are  wanted  ; but  in  other  cafes, 
a few  of  the  fmall  and  large  forts  may  be  fufticient.  The 
fame  varieties  fhould  always  be  planted  together  in  feparate 
beds,  or  other  places  ; but  never  any  mixture  of  different 
forts  admitted  in  the  fame  fituations. 

The  moft  ufual  practice,  in  forming  beds  of  this  fort  of 
fruit,  is  by  planting  out  the  ofl'-fets  taken  from  the  fides  of 
the  old  plants,  or  mch  as  are  formed  from  the  rooting  of 
the  joints  of  the  runners ; but  the  former  are,  in  general, 
the  better  plants.  And  in  choofing  them,  they  fhould  never 
be  taken  from  fuch  plants  as  are  oldr  and  which  have  been- 
neglected  in  their  culture,  but  conftantly  from  fuels  as  have, 
been  well  kept  in  order,  and  are  in  a full  bearing  ftate  ; fuch 
C c off-fets 
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off-fets  as  {land  nearefl  to  the  old  plants  being  preferred  to 
fnch  plants  as  are  formed  by  the  trailing  Hems  at  a diftances 
Upon  a careful  attention  to  thefe  circumftances,  much  of 
the  fuccefs  of  this  fort  of  culture  depends.  In  fome  of  the 
varieties,  as  thofe  of  the  wood  kind,  the  o{F-fets  are  belt 
when  taken  from  the  wild  bearing  plants  ; as  they  arc  not 
fo  liable  to  run  as  thofe  taken  from  the  cultivated  forts. 

Thefe  off-fets  or  plants  are  mofcly  of  fiifficiently  ilrong 
growth  the  firft  year  for  being  made  life  of ; but  when  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  they  may  be  fet  out  in  nurfery-rows  till 
they  have  obtained  a full  growth,  and  are  in  the  moil  pro- 
per flatc  for  being  fet  out. 

In  preparing  for  plantations  of  this  fort,  the  ground 
fliould  be  well  trenched  over,  and  effectually  cleared  from 
all  forts  of  weeds,  and,  after  being  laid  quite  level,  formed 
into  beds  four  feet  in  width,  with  paths  of  two  feet  or  two 
feet  and  a half  between  them,  for  the  convenience  of  culti- 
vation and  gathering  the  produce.  The  fituation  fhould  be 
quite  open,  and  have  as  much  as  poffible  a fouthern  afpedl. 
It  is  likewife  a great  advantage  when  the  beds  can  be  formed 
in  a (helving  or  Hoping  manner  towards  the  fouth,  fo  as  to 
have  the  full  influence  of  the  fun  during  the  day. 

When  tire  beds  have  been  thus  made  up,  they  are  in  a 
proper  flate  for  being  planted  upon,  which  fhould  be  done 
as  foon  as  poffible. 

The  moil  fuitable  time  for  performing  this  bufinefs  is  in 
the  early  autumn,  as  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  or 
beginning  of  the  following  month,  in  order  that  the  plants 
S ray  be  well  rooted  before  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
frofls.  Some,  however,  plant  in  the  early  fpring ; but 
there  is  more  danger  of  the  plants  being  deftroyed  by  the 
heat  of  the  fummer  at  this  feafon. 

In  executing  the  work,  the  plants  or  off-fets  fhould  be 
put  in  by  means  of  a line  and  dibble,  in  rows  lengthways  of 
the  beds,  at  different  diflances,  according  to  the  kinds. 

The  molt  ufual  diflances  are,  for  the  wood  fort,  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  each  way  ; and  eighteen  inches  for  the 
fcarlets,  hautboys,  Chili,  alpine,  and  other  large  kinds. 
Much  advantage  is  always  gained  by  letting  them  have  fuf- 
ficient  room.  It  is  ufual  to  fet  them  out  in  the  quin- 
cunx order ; and  great  care  fliould  be  taken,  in  the  work  of 
planting,  to  clofe  the  mould  well  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
as  they  are  fet  out.  When  the  whole  has  been  done,  they 
fliould  have  a good  watering,  to  fettle  the  earth  Well  about 
their  roots,  and  keep  them  Heady  in  the  ground. 

But  befides  this  mode  of  planting  upon  beds,  they  fuc- 
ceed  well  on  the  fronts  of  clumps,  borders,  and  other  parts 
of  pleafure-grounds,  efpecially  when  fet  ft>  as  to  have  a due 
degree  cf  fun,  and  without  being  too  much  fliaded  by  the 
trees  and  fhrubs. 

When  new  varieties  of  this  fort  of  fruit  are  wanted,  the 
propagation  muft  be  effected  by  fowing  the  feed  produced 
on  the  fruit,  when  perfectly  ripened,  either  in  the  fpring  or 
autumnal  feafon,  on  a bed  of  light  earth,  or  in  pots  placed  in 
the  (hade. 

After  the  plants  have  been  fet  out  as  above,  and  taken 
new  root,  care  is  necefTary,  if  the  winter  prove  fevere,  to 
lay  fome  old  tanner’s  bark  over  the  furface  of  the  bed  be- 
tween the  plants,  to  keep  out  the  frcfl.  This  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  in  the  Chili  fort,  as  the  plants  are  frequently  killed 
in  hard  winters,  when  expofed  without  any  covering. 
Where  tanner’s  bark  cannot  be  eafily  procured,  faw-dufl  or 
fea-coal  afhes  may  be  ufed,  or  even  decayed  leaves  of  trees, 
or  the  branches  of  ever-green  trees,  with  their  leaves  upon 
them,  laid  over  the  beds,  or  other  parts. 

And  in  the  following  fummer,  the  plants  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  all  the  runners  be  pulled 
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off  as  fail  as  they  are  produced  : as,  where  this  is  conftantly 
pradlifed,  the  plants  become  very  Ilrong  by  the  following 
autumn  ; but  when  negledled,  and  the  runners  are  permitted 
to  Hand  during  the  fummer,  and  then  pulled  off  in  the  au- 
tumn, they  are  not  half  fo  flrong,  nor  will  there  be  near  the 
fame  quantity  of  fruit  upon  them  the  following  fpring,  or  fo 
large  and  fine.  Where  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  plants 
the  Aril  fummer,  there  is  generally  a plentiful  fupply  of 
fruit  the  fecond  fpring  after  planting. 

When  the  plants  are  in  bloffom,  if  the  weather  prove  dry, 
good  waterings,  given  occafionaily,  prove  very  beneficial  in 
promoting  a plentiful  production  of  fruit ; but,  in  other 
cafes,  it  is  unneceffary  to  be  had  recourfe  to. 

But  in  the  general  culture  of  this  fort  of  fruit,  as  the  old 
plants  are  thole  which  produce  the  fruit,  the  fuckers  feldom 
afFording  any  till  of  a full  year’s  growth,  it  is  obvioufly  ne- 
ceffary  to  divefi  them  of  them  ; as,  when  fuffered  to  remain, 
they  rob  the  fruitful  plants  of  their  nourifhment,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number ; and  befides,  the  fuckers  render  each 
other  weak,  and  thus  caufe  barrennefs.  In  the  alpine  forts, 
the  fummer  runners  fliould  not,  however,  be  removed,  as 
they  produce  fruit. 

After  having  been  thus  cut  and  managed  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  it  will  be  necefTary,  in  autumn,  not  only  again  to 
divefi  them  of  thefe  firings  or  runners,  but  of  all  the  decayed 
leaves,  and  to  clear  the  beds  from  weeds  ; then  the  paths 
fliould  be  dug  up,  and  the  weeds  buried,  fome  earth  being 
laid  over  the  furface  of  the  beds  between  the  plants,  which 
will  firengthen  them,  and  prepare  them  for  the  following 
fpring  ; and  if,  after  this,  there  be  fome  old  tanner’s  bark 
laid  over  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  the  plants,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them.  In  the  fpring,  when  the 
danger  of  hard  froft  is  over,  as  in  March,  the  ground  be- 
tween the  plants  in  the  beds  fliould  be  forked  over  with  a 
narrow  three-pronged  fork,  to  loofen  it  and  break  the  clods  ; 
and  in  this  operation  the  tan,  which  was  laid  over  the  fur- 
face of  the  ground  in  autumn,  will  be  buried,  and  be  a good 
drefllng  to  the  ftrawberries,  efpecially  in  flrong  land.  This 
fliould  be  done  whether  the  plants  are  in  diftinc!  bunches  or 
in  large  beds,  being  equally  necefTary  in  all  cafes. 

And  about  the  beginning  of  April,  Martyn  has  ob- 
ferved,  “ if  the  furface  of  the  beds  be  covered  with  mofs,  it 
will  keep  the  ground  moift,  ancl  prevent  the  drying  winds 
from  penetrating  the  ground,  and  thereby  fecure  a good 
crop  of  fruit,  and  alfo  preferve  the  fruit  clean,  that  when 
heavy  rains  fall  after  it  is  full  grown,  there  will  be  no  dirt 
waflied  over  them,  which  frequently  happens,  fo  that  it  muft 
be  waflied  before  it  is  fit  for  the  table,  which  greatly  di- 
minifhes  its  flavour.” 

It  is  of  great  utility  in  dry  feafons  to  water  occafionaily 
every  fummer,  while  the  plants  are  in  blow  and  forming 
their  fruit ; but  as  it  approaches  maturity,  this  fliould  be 
left  off,  as  it  injures  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

But  in  fome  of  the  more  fine  forts,  or  curious  large  va- 
rieties, when  ripening,  it  is  eligible  either  to  tie  up  the 
(talks  with  the  bunches  of  fruit  thereon  to  flicks,  or  the 
leaves  and  (talks  together ; fo  as,  in  either  way,  to  elevate 
the  fruit  from  the  earth,  more  out  of  danger  cf  rotting  by 
wet,  if  a rainy  feafon,  and  to  more  effectually  enjoy  the  full 
fun  to  ripen  with  a good  flavour ; or,  fometimes  place  flat 
tiles  on  the  ground,  round  each  plant  of  a few  particular 
forts,  for  the  fruit  to  reft  upon,  drier,  and  more  fecure  from 
rotting  by  the  damp  of  the  earth,  and  to  ripen  with  an  im- 
proved flavour  by  fuch  means. 

As  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and  the  following  months,  it 
fliould  be  gathered  daily ; being  plucked  off  in  the  cup, 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  ftalk  adhering,,  by  which 
5 means 
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means  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  bruifed,  and  appear  more 
conveniently  when  ferved  at  table,  and  are  more  agreeably 
picked  up  out  of  the  di(h  or  bafket  for  eating.  The  wood 
ftrawberries  are,  however,  very  commonly  gathered  without 
any  ftalky  part,  being  generally  picked  clean  out  of  their 
cups,  efpecially  when  defigned  to  eat  with  cream,  & c. 

Method  of  Culture  in  Hot-houfis , &c. — Befides  the  above 
method  of  railing  this  fort  of  fruit  in  the  natural  ground,  it 
may  be  brought  to  perfection  at  a much  earlier  period,  by 
forcing  in  hot-houfes,  glafs-frames,  again!!  hot  wails,  and 
under  common  dung  or  bark  hot-bed  frames,  & c. ; but 
they  fucceed  be!!  in  the  fucceflion  pine-apple  lioufe. 

The  forts  rnoft  fuitable  in  this  intention  are  the  different 
fmaller  forts,  as  the  fcarlet,  the  alpine,  and  the  wood  llraw- 
berry.  The  hautboy  grows  too  large  for  this  purpofe. 

In  providing  fets,  great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  have  them 
from  the  moll  fruitful  plants,  and  thofe  which  grow  imme- 
diately on  the  old  plants ; they  fliould  be  taken  off  in  autumn, 
and  each  planted  in  a feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  loamy 
earth,  being  placed  in  a lhady  lituation  till  tlfty  have  taken 
root  ; after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  an  open  fituation 
till  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  when  the  pots  fliould  be 
plunged  into  the  ground  up  to  their'  rims,  to  prevent  the 
froll  from  penetrating  through  the  fides.  When  placed 
near  a wall,  pale,  or  hedge -fence,  expofed  to  the  eaft  or 
north-eaft,  they  fucceed  better  than  in  a warm  fituation,  as 
they  are  not  forced  too  forward;  after  this  they  only  require 
to  be  fecured  again!!  fro!!. 

In  the  fpring  following  the  plants  will  have  filled  the  pots 
with  their  roots  by  the  end  of  April,  when  they  fliould  be 
turned  out  of  them  and  their  roots  pared,  and  re-planted 
into  penny  pots  filled  with  the  like  loamy  foil,  and  re-plunged 
into  the  ground,  in  a fliady  fituation,  to  remain  till  the  fol- 
lowing fummer  ; during  which  time  they  mu!!  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  have  all  the  runners  taken  off  as  fa!!  as 
they  are  produced.  And  if  there  fliould  be  any  flowers 
produced,  they  fliould  be  pinched  off,  in  order  to  have  the 
plants  as  flrong  as  poffible. 

Towards  the  end  of  OClober,  or  earlier,  if  the  feafon 
prove  cold,  the  pots  fliould  be  removed  into  a warmer  fitua- 
tion, to  prepare  them  for  forcing  ; as  they  fliould  not  be 
fuddenly  removed  from  a very  cold  fituation  into  the  ftove  or 
hot-bed,  but  be  gradually  prepared  for  it.  Where  they  are 
defigned  for  the  borders  near  hot  walls,  they  may  then  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  get  frefli  rooted  before  the  fires  are  made  to  heat 
the  walls ; and  they  may  be  placed  very  elofe  to  each  other, 
as  they  are  defigned  to  remain  there  only  till  they  have 
ripened  their  fruit.  It  is  always  the  beft  way  to  pot  the 
plants  a year  before  they  are  forced. 

When  the  fires  are  lighted  about  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cember the  ftrawberries  in  the  borders  will  be  ripe  the 
end  of  March ; but  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  very  cold, 
it  will  be  the  middle  of  April  before  they  are  fit  for  the 
table. 

When  intended  to  be  forced  in  a pine-apple  ftove,  and 
there  is  not  room  to  plunge  them  in  the  tan-bed,  the  plants 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  larger  pots  in  September,  that 
they  may  be  well  rooted  before  they  are  removed  into  the 
ftove,  which  !h Quid  not  be  till  December,  or  later. 

If  placed  under  a frame  the  beginning  of  November,  to  be 
fereened  from  froll,  it  will  prepare  the  plants  better  for 
forcing.  And  where  wanted  early,  a hot-bed  fliould  be 
iteade  under  the  frames,  upon  which  the  plants  are  put  in  the 
latter  end  of  October,  by  which  they  are  brought  forward 
to  flower,  and  then  removed  into  the  ftove,  being  placed  as 
near  to  the  glafles  as  poffible,  to  have  the  full  influence  of  the 
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fun  and  air  ; as  when  placed  to  the  back  the  plants  draw  up 
weak,  and  the  flowers  drop  without  producing  fruit. 

In  the  management  of  the  plants  in  the  fir!!  mode  there 
mull  be  care  taken  to  fupply  them  with  water  when  they 
begin  to  fliew  their  flowers,  otherwife  they  will  fall  off  with- 
out producing  fruit ; and,  in  mild  weather,  frefli  air  fliould 
be  admitted  to  them  every  day.  And  in  the  ftove  method; 
as  the  earth  in  the  pots  will  dry  pretty  faff:  when  they  ftand 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  hot-houfe,  or  on  Ihelves,  they  muff 
be  duly  watered  ; but  not  too  much  given  at  a time,  which 
would  hurt  them. 

Where  properly  managed,  they  produce  ripe  fruit  in  Fe- 
bruary, or  the  beginning  of  the  following  month. 

When  the  fruit  has  been  wholly  gathered  from  the  plants, 
they  fliould  be  put  out  of  the  ftove,  and  from  the  borders 
near  the  hot  wall,  that  they  may  not  rob  the  fruit-trees  of 
their  nourifliment  and  fupport. 

There  is  another  method  of  ripening  this  fruit  early, 
which  is  on  hot-beds,  where  there  is  not  the  above  conve- 
niences. The  plants  are  prepared  in  pots  in  the  above 
manner,  and  placed  in  a warm  fituation  in  the  beginning  of 
Odtober  ; about  December  the  hot-bed  is  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  cucumbers,  but  not  fo  ftrong ; and  when  the 
firft  violent  fleam  is  over,  fome  old  rotten  dung,  or,  what  Is 
better,  neat’s  dung,  laid  over  the  hot-bed  to  keep  down  the 
heat.  The  plants  fliould  then  be  plunged  in  the  pots  into 
the  bed,  as  elofe  together  as  poffible,  filling  up  the  interfticeij 
between  them  with  earth.  They  mu!!  afterwards  have  air 
admitted  to  them  every  day  ; and,  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  i3 
too  great,  be  raifed  up  to  prevent  their  roots  being  fcorched. 
But  when  too  cold,  the  fides  of  it  fliould  be  lined  with  fome 
hot  dung.  This  bed  brings  them  to  flower  by  the  end  of 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  another  mild 
hot-bed  mull  be  prepared  to  receive  them.  Upon  the  hot 
dung  fome  neat’s  dung,  about  two  inches  thick,  being  fpread 
equally,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  injuring  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  upon  this  two  inches  of  a loamy  mould  ; when 
this  has  lain  two  days  to  warm,  the  plants  fliould  be  taken 
out  of  the  firft  hot-bed  and  turned  carefully  out  of  the  pots, 
preferving  all  the  earth  to  their  roots,  and  placed  elofe'  to- 
gether upon  this  new  hot-bed,  filling  up  the  vacuities  be- 
tween the  balls  with  loamy  earth  : the  roots  of  the  plants 
foon  ftrike  out  into  the  frefli  earth,  which  lirengthens  their 
flowers,  and  caufes  the  fruit  to  fet  in  plenty  ; proper  care 
fliould  then  be  taken  to  kdmit  frefli  air  to  the  plants,  and 
fupply  them  perfectly  with  water,  that  they  may  produce 
ripe  fruit  in  April,  or  before. 

By  thefe  means  a fucceflion  of  this  fruit  may  be  obtained 
from  March,  April,  or  even  earlier  ; and  in  the  open  air,  from 
June  to  October  and  November,  fliould  the  weather  prove 
mild  ; for  not  only  the  alpine,  but  the  white  wood  ftraw- 
berry  will  continue  bearing  in  tolerable  abundance  until  the 
autumn  frofts  come  on,  efpecially  in  warm  fituations,  and 
foils  not  too  light.  . . . 

The  heat  required  in  bringing  ftrawberries  forward  at  an 
early  period  is  fuch  as  is  fufficient  for  forcing  the  cherry  and 
the  peach. 

In  order  to  have  new  varieties  of  the  lira  wherry,  feed 
mull  be  employed.  To  obtain  thefe,  the  ripe  berries  fliould 
be  put  into  a veffel  of  water,  and  the  pulp  broken  and  rubbed 
with  the  hand,  fo  that  it  may  be  difluied  in  the  water  and 
waflied  completely  away,  leaving  the  feeds  behind.  They 
fliould  then  be  gradually  dried,  when  they  may  be  fown  in 
the  fpring  on  a border  of  rich,  light  earth,  keeping  them 
watered  and  free  from  weeds  during  the  fummer. fealon.  ’ See 
Strawberry.  . » * 

FRAGILITAS  Ossium,  in  Siirgery,  is  a very-remaik- 
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able  dillemper  of  "the  bones,  which  become  fo  brittle  as  to 
_be  broken  by  exceedingly  flight  caufes. 

The  commonly  received  opinion  is,  that  the  fragilitas 
offium  arifes  from  a deficiency  of  the  animal  matter  of  the 
bones  affected,  while  the  difeafe,  named  mollifies,  is  owing  to 
a defective  quantity  of  the  lime  which  naturally  enters  into 
the  texture  of  thofe  parts  of  the  body.  This  idea  feems  to 
be  confirmed  by  feveral  iuconteflible  fails.  Firff,  it  is  well 
.known,  that  if  we  take  a recent  bone  and  burn  it  in  a flrong 
fire,  all  the  animal  matter  will  be  deffroyed,  leaving  the  earthy 
■texture  alone,  which,  in  this  calcined  Hate,  is  exceedingly 
brittle.  Secondly,  every  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  oite- 
,-ology,  is  aware  that  the  bones  of  children  have  a large  pro- 
portion of  organized  animal  fubllance  in  their  Hrudture,  that 
fuch  young  bones  are  peculiarly  flexible,  elaftic,  and  diffi- 
cultly broken.  Thirdly,  in  old  perfons  the  earthy  part  of 
the  bones  is  very  abundant,  and  the  animal  matter  diminifhed ; 
coqfequently,  fuch  bones  are  much  more  brittle  and  eafily 
fractured  than  thofe  of  young  fubjedts. 

From  the  few  remarks  already  made,  it  appears  that  a 
certain  degree  of  fragilitas  offium  is  a natural  attendant  on 
old  age.  However,  it  is  not  this  {lighter  form  of  the  affec- 
tion, as  feen  in  all  old  perfons,  that  we  particularly  wifti  to 
treat  of  in  the  prefent  article.  Neither  is  it  our  intention 
to  tire  the  reader  with  a ferious  refutation  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  bones  are  always  more  brittle  in  frofty  weather. 
The  increafed  number  of  fractures  which  happen  in  winter 
time  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  frequently  flippery  itate 
of  the  ftreets  and  roads  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the 
confequently  greater  number  of  falls. 

The  dilorder  known  by  the  appellation  of  fragilitas  offium 
has  been  taken  notice  of  by  feveral  authors,  and  fome  very 
ftriking  examples  of  the  difeafe  are  recorded.  Fabricius 
Hildanus,  in  his  Cent.  2.  mentions  an  infiance  of  a gouty 
man,  fixty  years  of  age,  whofe  bones  were  fo  brittle  that  the 
arm  and  fore -arm  were  fradtured  by  the  patient  endeavouring 
to  put  on  one  of  his  gloves.  The  fame  writer  alfo,  in  the 
fixty-eighth  obfervation  of  his  fecond  Cent,  fpeaks  of  a 
woman  who  broke  fome  of  her  bones  in  merely  trying  on  a 
new  fhoe.  Nicholas  Fontano  likewife  furnilhes  us  with  the 
hiilory  of  a man  whofe  bones  ufed  to  break  even  when 
handled  in  a very  gentle  manner.  Roederer,  in  a differtation, 
“ De  Offium  Vitiis,”  mentions  a woman  who  died  of  a fe- 
vere  attack  of  the  gout,  and  all  whofe  bones  were  exceed- 
ingly light,  brittle,  and  even  friable,  “ univerfali  quafi  carie 
exefa,  fimilia  offium  calcinatorum,  vel  acido  quodam  liquore 
imbutorum.”  ■ Although  the  middle  parts  of  the  cylindrical 
bones  had  no  appearance  of  caries,  yet  they  were  of  a light, 
loofe,  thin  texture,  which  was  dry  and  eafily  crumbled. 
The  metacarpal  and  metatarfal  bones,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  were  fo  attenuated  as  to  be  tranfparent. 
Saviard  and  M.  Louis  cite  inllances  of  the  fragilitas  offium 
in  perfons  who  had  long  laboured  under  cancerous  difeafes. 
The  lafi  author  quotes  an  example  of  a nun  who  broke  her 
arm  in  fimply  leaning  on  her  fervant.  A patient  is  deferibed 
in  the  London  Medical  Journal,  who  could  not  turn  in  bed 
■ without  breaking  fome  bone  or  another. 

The  latter  fiage  of  fyphilis  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  ac- 
companied with  this  afflidting  dillemper  of  the  bones.  The 
fragilitas  offium  is  alfo  fet  down  by  authors  as  an  occafional 
attendant  on  the  feurvy. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  peculiar  affedtion 
little  can  be  faid,  becaufe,  at  prefent,  little  is  known.  We 
may  fay,  indeed,  that  when  the  dillemper  originates  independ- 
ently of  any  other  obvious  difeafe,  no  plan  of  cure  is  known. 
Same  pradtitioners  have  thought  that  it  would  be  rational  to 
try  the  effedt  of  the  muriatic  acid,  adminillered  internally,  or 
of  any  other  acid  which  has  the  power  of  diflolving  the  phof- 
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phate  of  lime.  This  method  appears  plaufible,  fuppofing 
the  theory  of  the  difeafe  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  brittle 
Hate  of  the  bones  is  owing  to  the  redundance  of  earth  in 
their  texture.  However,  experience  has  hitherto  exhibited 
no  facts  in  favour  of  fuch  treatment.  Indeed,  doubts  may 
be  entertained  whether  the  fragilitas  offium  always  depends 
upon  the  increaied  quantity  of  earth,  and  the  diminifhed  pro- 
portion of  animal  matter  in  the  llruclure  of  the  bones  which 
are  affected.  The  difeafe  may  fometimes  be  owing  to  this 
alteration  of  texture ; but  it  appears  that  the  dillemper  called 
mollifies  offium,  and  which  is  imputed  to  a deficiency  of  lime 
in  the  bones,  is,  at  a certain  unadvanced  period  of  the  dif- 
eale,  accompanied  with  the  fragilitas.  Mr.  Gooch  has  re- 
lated a cafe  which  fnews  thiscircumllance,  and  he  has  adverted 
to  fome  other  inllances  of  a fimilar  nature.  (Chirurgical 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.  edit.  1792.)  The  example  mentioned 
by  Rccderer,  and  quoted  by  us  above,  wa9  attended  with 
a remarkable  lightnefs  of  the  bones,  which,  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  did  not  contain  a due  proportion  of  the  phof- 
phate  of  lime. 

When  fragilitas  offium  arifes  from  any  pre-exifting  dilb 
eafe,  fuch  as  the  feurvy,  old  cancers.  See.  it  is  obvious  that 
if  any  hopes  of  relief  can  be  indulged,  they  can  only  be 
realized  by  curing  the  primary  a flection. 

FRAGMENS,  Fr.  anfwers  nearly  to  Pajliccio,  Italian, 
in  Mufic ; it  is  a collection  of  airs  from  different  ballets, 
brought  together  without  the  leall  connection,  but  which, 
with  dancing  and  tinging  between  the  adts,  fupply  an  even- 
ing’s entertainment  as  long  as  a regular  opera.  The  pafiic- 
cios  of  the  Italians  have  been  much  condemned  by  opera 
critics  for  the  liberties  taken  with  the  drama,  by  fubilituting 
airs  that  have  no  connection  with  the  recitative  ; but  the 
fable  of  a regular  drama  is  Hill  preferved.  The  airs  in  Me- 
tafiafio’s  dramas  are  only  recapitulations  and  illuHrations  of 
the  bulinefs  of  the  preceding  feene,  which  would  be  com- 
plete without  the  air ; fo  that  if  the  interpolated  air  is  a 
good  one,  and  well  fung,  it  makes  fome  amends  for  its  want 
of  connection  with  the  drama.  But  to  put  into  action 
fragments  of  different  dramas  without  any  plot  to  iirtereft 
the  audience,  feems  no  lefs  abfurd  than  it  would  be  to  make 
the  performers  of  a mifcellaneous  concert  mount  the  it  age, 
and  enaCt  all  their  folos,  fonatas,  and  concertos  ; and  Rouf- 
feau  truly  fays,  that  none  but  a man  totally  devoid  of  taHe 
could  have  fuggelted  fuch  a performance,  or  none  but  a cold 
and  infipid  audience  fupport  it. 

FRAGOA  De  St.  Pedro,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira  ; 1 3 miles  S.S.W.  of  La- 
mago. 

FRAGOAS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  EHremadura  ; fix 
mile.s  N.W.  of  Santeren. 

FRAGUIER,  Clause  Francois,  l’Abbe,  in  Bio- 
graphy, born  at  Paris  1 666,  was  the  fon  of  a captain  in  the 
regiment  of  guards,  defeended  from  an  ancient  noble  family. 
His  love  for  the  Greek  language  rendered  him  fo  fiudious, 
that  he  acquired  in  it  a knowledge  fo  profound  as  to  procure 
him  a place  in  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettresin  1705,  and, 
in  1707,  admiffion  into  the  French  academy.  This  learned 
academician  was  unable  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  antiquity, 
fo  enlightened,  and  fo  ingenious  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  union  of  different  parts, 
in  their  concerts  of  voices  and  inffruments,  which  he  calls 
“ the  moil  perfect  and  fublime  part  of  mufic  j”  and  thinking 
that  he  had  happily  difeovered,  in  a paffage  of  Plato,,  an  in- 
dubitable and  decifive  proof  of  the  ancients  having  pdffeffed 
the  art  of  counterpoint,  he  drew  up  his  opinion  into  the  form 
of  a memoir,  and  prefented  it  to  the  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  1710.  M.  Burette- acquaints 
us  that  this  abbe  learned  to  play  on  the  harpfichord  at  an  ad- 
vanced 
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ranee <3  age,  and  concluding  that  the  ancients,  to , whom  he 
generoully  gave  all  good  things,  could  not  do  without  coun- 
terpoint, made  them  a prefent  of  that  harmony,  with  which 
his  aged  ears  were  fo  pleafed. 

The  paffage  in  queftion  is  in  the  feventh  book  of  Laws,  in 
which  Plato  determines  that  the  proper  time  for  young 
perfons  to  learn  mufic  is  from  thirteen  to  fixteen  years  of 
age  ; during  which  period  he  fuppofed  they  might  be  enabled 
to  ling  in  unifon  with  the  lyre,  and  to  diltinguilh  good  mufic 
from  bad  ; that  is,  fuch  airs  as  were  grave,  decorous,  and 
likely  to  infpire  virtue,  from  thofe  that  were  of  a light  and 
vicious  call.  This  is  fpeaking  like  a legiflator,  fays  the  abbe 
Fraguier.  But  as  harmonic  compofition  was  very  bewitch- 
ing to  minds  fo  remarkable  for  fenfibility  as  the  Greeks,  and 
was,  befides,  of  fo  difficult  a Itudy,  as  to  require  infinite 
time  and  labour  to  accomplifh,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to 
caution  them  againlt  too  itrong  an  attachment  to  it,  and 
therefore  eflablifhed  a kind  of  rule,  by  which  they  would  be 
prevented  from  giving  that  time  to  mufical  Undies,  which 
might  be  better  employed  in  more  important  concerns. 

This  is  but  the  introduftion  to  the  paffage  in  queUion, 
.which  is  the  following  : “As  to  the  difference  and  variety  in 
the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre,  in  which  the  firings  produce 
one  air,  while  the  melody  compofed  by  the  poet  produces 
another,  (the  poet  then  fet  his  own  verfes, ) whence  refults 
the  affemblage  of  denfe  and  rare,  of  quick  and  flow,  acute 
and  grave,  as  well  as  of  concord  and  difeord.  Though  the 
abbe  Fraguier  tranflates  ivn'Puvo.,  diffonance,  it  is  not  the  true 
acceptation  of  the  word,,  nor  can  it  be  found  thus  explained 
in  any  lexicon,  or  Greek  writer  on  mufic  ; its  precife  and 
technical  meaning  will  be  given  farther  on.  Befides,  the 
knowing  how  to  adjuft  the  rhythm,  or  meafure,  to  all  the 
founds  of  the  lyre : thefe  are  not  ftudies  fit  for  youth,  to 
whom  three  years  only  are  allowed  for  learning  merely  what 
may  be  of  future  ufe  to  them.  Such  contrarieties  of  different 
difficulties  in  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  mufic,  are  too  em- 
barraffing,  and  may  render  young  minds  lefs  fit  for  fciences, 
which  they  ought  to  learn  with  facility.” 

It  does  not  feem  neceffary  here  to  enter  into  a verbal 
criticifm  of  this  paffage,  as  it  has  been  underftood  and 
Jtranflated  by  the  abbe  Fraguier;  nor  to  iniert  two  other 
paffages,  one  from  Cicero,  and  one  from  Macrobius,  which 
this  author  has  given  by  way  of  corollaries,  in  fupport  of 
his  explanation  of  the  paffage  in  Plato  ; as  we  fliall  confign 
him  and  his  fancied  proofs  in  favour  of  ancient  counterpoint 
to  his  brother  academician  M.  Burette,  the  moff  able  writer, 
in  many  particulars,  of  all  thofe  who  have  interefted  tliem- 
felves  in  the  difpute  concerning  ancient  mufic.  See  Burette. 
The  ingenious  opponent  of  the  abbe  Fraguier  proves  that 
the  famous  paffage  in  Plato  upon  which  fo  much  ftrefs  has 
.been  laid,  implies  no  more  than  a concert  of  voices  and  in- 
ff rumen ts  in  unifon  and  octaves,  like  plain-chant  in  the 
■ Romiffi  church.  He  proves  alfo  that  Plato  determines  the 
word  harmony  to  mean  no  more  than  a melody  in  which  the 
grave  and  acute  founds  are  mixed  in  fucceffion,  according  to 
the  regulation  of  the  mufical  fcale  ; and  adds  that  Ariftotle 
.proves  by  queftions  i:  his  Problems  that  the  Greeks  knew  no 
other  harmony,  in  our  fenle  of  the  word,  than  unifons  and 
oftaves,  when  he  alks  : l.  Why  a monody  (a  fingle  voice) 
is  more  agreeable  than  when  accompanied  by  a lyre  or  a 
flute,  though  thefe  instruments  are  in  tune,  and  form  the 
fame  founds  as  the  voice  ? 2dly.  Why  a fingle  inftrument 
gives  more  pleafure  than  the  union  or  concert  of  many  in- 
• ftruments  performing  in  unifons.  and  oftaves  ? 3dly.  Why 
. are  unifons  and  oftaves  the  only  accompaniments  that  can  be 
fuffered  in  concerts,  and  why  are  the  4th  and  5th,  though 
qualified  with  the  name  of  perfeft  concords,,  excluded  ? 


The  abbd  Fraguier  was  not  convinced,  but  as  firmly 
adhered  to  his  original  opinion  as  many  others  have  done, 
and  ftill  do,  though  fupported  with  lefs  learning;  fo  that 
their  obftinacy  is  one  degree  lefs  blameable.  It  feems  as  if 
the  rooted  prejudices  of  wife  men  were  harder  to  eradicate 
than  thofe  of  ignorance  and  imbecility.  It  is  well  known 
that  Fontenelle’s  attachment  to  Cartefianifm  was  never 
fliaken  ; for  after  the  doctrine  of  Newton  had  been  eflablifhed 
throughout  Europe,  he  publifhed  his  “ Theorie  des  Tour- 
billons  Cartefiens,”  at  the  age  of  near  a hundred.  The  abbe 
Fraguier  died  in  1728. 

FRAIGHT,  or  Freight,  in  Navigation  and  Commerce , 
the  hire  of  a fliip,  or  of  a part  of  it,  for  the  conveyance  and 
carriage  of  goods  from  one  port  or  place  to  another  ; oiy  the 
fum  agreed  on  between  the  owner  and  the  merchant,  for  the 
hire  and  life  of.  a veffel. 

Tfi.e  word  is  formed  of  the  French  fret,  fignifying  the 
fame  thing  ; or  from  fret,  or  fretum,  an  arm  of  the  fea  : 
though  others  chufe  to  derive  it  from  the  German  fracht , or 
the  Flemifh  vracht,  fignifying  carriage . 

The  fraight  of  a veffel  is  ufually  agreed  on  either  at  the 
rate  of  fo  much  for  the  voyage,  or  by  the  mouth,  or  per 
ton,  or  other  weight,  or  meafure.  The  burihem  of  the 
fliip  is  generally  mentioned  in  the  contraft,  e. g.  300  tons  or 
thereabouts  ; and  the  number  mentioned  Ihould  not  exceed 
the  exact  meafure  above  five  tons.  If  a certain  fum  be  agreed 
on  for  the  fraight  of  the  fliip,  it  mult  all  he  paid,  although 
the  fliip,  when  meafured,  fhould  prove  lefs,  unlefs  the  bur- 
then be  warranted.  If  the  fliip  he  freighted  for  tranfporting 
cattle  or  flaves  at  fo  much  a head,  and  fome  of  them  die  on 
the  paffage,  fraight  is  only  due  for  fuch  as  are  delivered  alive  ; 
if  for  lading  them,  it  is  due  for  all  that  are  put  on  board. 

The  principal  laws  and  rules  relating  to  freighting  are, 
that  if  a whole  veffel  he  hired,  and  the  merchant,  or  perfon 
who  hires  it,  do  not  give  it  its  full  load,  or  burthen,  the 
mailer  of  the  veffel  cannot,  without  his  confent,  take  in  any 
other  goods,  without  accounting  to  him  for  fraight. 

That,  though  the  merchant  do  not  load  the  full  quantity 
of  goods  agreed  on  in  the  charter-party,  yet  lie  fliall  pay  the 
whole  fraight ; and  if  he  load  more,  he  fliall  pay  for  the 
excefs. 

If  a time  he  appointed  by  charter-party,  and  either  the 
fliip  be  not  ready  to  take  in,  or  the  merchant  to  put  on 
hoard,  the  parties  are  at  liberty,  with  remedy  by  aftion  for 
the  detriment. 

If  part  be  on  board,  and  fome  misfortune  prevent  the 
merchant’s  fending  the  whole  in  time,  the  mailer  may  con- 
traft  with  another,  and  have  fraight  as  damag'e  for  the  time 
they  were  on  hoard  longer  than  limited. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if  the  veffel  is  not-  ready,  the  mer- 
chant may  fliip  the  remainder  of  his  goods  aboard  another, 
and  recover  damages  againlt  the  firft  mailer  or  owners  : 
therefore,  by  the  law  marine,  chance,  or  other  notorious 
neceffity,  will  excufe  the  mailer,  but  he  lofes  his  fraight 
till  he  breaks  ground,.  But  if  the  merchant  he  in  fault,  he 
mult  anfwer  the  damage,  or  be  liable  to  maintain  the  crew- 
ten  days  ; and,  if  after  that,  the  full  fraight ; if  damage 
afterwards,  it  is  the  merchant’s  rifle  : but  by  the  common 
lav1.1,  while  the  goods  are  on  board,  the  mailer  mult  fee  them 
forth-coming. 

If  goods  are  fully  laded,  and  the  fliip  hath  broke  ground, 
but  the  merchant  afterward  declines  the  adventure,  and 
unlades  again,  by  the  law  marine  the  fraight  is  due  : but  if 
he  unload  before  the  fliip  has  aftually  failed,  he  will  in  fuch 
cafe  be  only  refponfible  for  damages. 

If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  fliip  before  file  fails,  the 
charter-party  is  diffolved,  and  the  merchant  pays  the  ex- 
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•pence  of  10311111?  and  unloading ; but  if  the  embargo  be 
only  for  a fhort  limited  time,  the  voyage  ihall  be  performed 
when  it  expires  ; and  neither  party  is  liable  for  damages. 

If  a fet  time  be  agreed  on  between  the  merchant  and 
mailer,  to  begin  and  end  the  voyage,  it  may  not  be  altered 
bv  the  fupercargo,  without  fpecial  commiffion  : and  if  a 
mailer  {hall  fail  on  his  voyage,  after  the  time  agreed  on  for 
his  departure,  and  damage  happens  afterwards,  he  {hall 
make  it  good-.  If  a flip  be  fraighted  from  one  port  to  an- 
other, thence  to  a third,  &c.  and  fo  home  to  the  port  whence 
{he  firft  failed  (commonly  called  a trading  voyage),  the 
whole  is  one  and  the  fame  voyage,  if  performed  according 
to  tire  charter-party.  If  the  Ihip  be  fraighted  out  and  in, 
no  fraight  is  due  till  the  voyage  is  performed  ; if,  therefore, 
the  Ihip  perifh  coming  home,  the  whole  fraight  is  loll.  If 
a certain  fum  be  fpecified  for  the  homeward  voyage,  it  is 
due,  although  the  correfpondent  abroad  have  no  goods  to 
fend  home. 

The  mailer  may  fet  afiiore  fuch  goods  as  he  finds  in  his 
veffel,  which  were  not  notified  to  him  ; or  take  them  at  a 
higher  rate  than  was  agreed  on  for  the  reft.  But  if  the 
mailer  fraight  his  fifip,  and  afterwards  fecretly  take  in  other 
goods,  he  lofes  his  fraight  ; and  if  any  of  the  freighter's 
goods  fhould,  for  the  fnip’s  fafety,  be  call  overboard,  the 
reft  fliall  not  be  fubjetf  to  average,  but  the  mailer  muft 
make  it  good.  ( See  Average.  ) If  the  mailer  transfer  the 
goods  from  his  own  ihip  to  another,  without  necefiity,  and 
they  perifh,  he  is  refponiible  for  the  full  value,  and  all 
Charges  ; but  if  his  own  fhip  be  in  imminent  danger,  the 
jjsoods  may  be  put  on  board  another  fhip  at  the  rifle  of  the 
Owner. 

If  a fhip  be  Hopped  or  detained  in  its  courfe,  either 
through  the  mailer’s  or  the  merchant’s  default,  the  delin- 
quent fliall  be  accountable  to  the  other.  Thus,  if  the 
fraighter  load  the  fhip  with  prohibited  goods,  he  {hall  anfvver 
the  fraight  contracted  : but  if  the  fifip  put  into  any  other 
port  than  file  is  fraighted  to,  without  necefiity,  the  mafter 
Ihall  anfwer  damage  to  the  merchant  ; but  if  forced  in  by 
llorm,  enemy,  or  pirates,  he  muft  then  fail  to  the  ftipulated 
port  at  his  own  Colts. 

If  the  mafter  be  obliged  to  refit  his  veffel  during  the 
voyage,  the  merchant  fhall  wait,  or  elfe  pay  the  whole 
fraight : if  the  veffel  could  not  be  refitted,  the  mafter  is 
obliged  to  hire  another  immediately,  otherwife  only  to  be 
paid  his  fraight  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the  voyage  per- 
formed ; though,  in  cafe  the  merchant  prove  that  the  veffel, 
'at  the  time  it  fet  fail,  was  not  capable  of  the  voyage,  the 
mafter  muftlofe  his  fraight,  and  account  for  damages  to  the 
merchant. 

Fraight  fhall  be  paid  for  merchandizes  which  the  mafter 
was  obliged  to  fell  for  victuals,  or  refitting,  or  other  necef- 
fary  occafioris,  paying  for  the  goods  at  the  rate  the  reft  were 
fold  at,  where  they  were  landed. 

In  cafe  of  a prohibition  of  commerce  with  the  country 
whither  the  veffel  is  bound,  fo  that  it  is  obliged  to  be  brought 
back  again,  the  mafter  fhall  only  be  paid  fraight  for  going. 

And  if  a fhip  be  flopped  or  detained  in  its  voyage,  by  an 
embargo  by  order  of  the  prince,  there  fhall  neither  be 
any  fraight  paid  for  the  time  of  the  detention,  in  cafe  it  be 
hired  per  month  ; nor  fhall  the  fraight  be  increafed,  if  hired 
for  the  voyage  ; but  the  pay  and  the  viftuals  of  the  failors, 
during  the  detention,  fhall  be  deemed  average. 

The  mafter  fhall  take  no  fraight  for  any  goods  loft  by 
fhipwreck,  plundered  by  pirates,  or  taken  by  the  enemy, 
unlefs  the  fhip  and  goods  be  redeemed  ; in  which  cafe  he 
fhall  be  paid  his  fra:ght  to  the  place  where  he  was  taken, 
ppon  contributing  to  the  redemption.  If  part  of  the  goods 


be  thrown  overboard,  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  part  de- 
livered pays  fraight. 

Th?  mafter  fhall  be  paid  his  fraight  for  the  goods  faved 
from  fhipwreck  ; and  in  cafe  he  cannot  get  a veffel  to  carry 
them  unto  the  place  where  they  were  bound,  he  fliall  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the  voyage  already  gone.  The 
fhip’s  lading,  in  conftruftion  of  law,  is  tacitly  obliged  for 
the  fraight ; this  being,  in  point  of  payment,  preferred  before 
any  other  debts  to  which  the  goods  laden  are  liable*  though 
fuch  were  precedent  to  the  fraight,  becaufe  the  goods  re- 
main, as  it  were,  bailed  for  the  fame. 

The  mafter  may  not  detain  any  merchandize  in  his  veffel, 
in  default  of  payment  of  fraight ; though  he  may  order 
them  to  be  feized  any  time,  or  any  where,  afterwards.  If 
the  goods  be  damaged  without  fault  of  the  fifip  or  mafter, 
the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  them,  and  pay  the 
fraight,  but  lie  muft  either  receive  or  abandon  the  whole  ; 
he  cannot  receive  thofe  that  are  not  damaged,  and  rejeft  the 
others.  If  the  goods  be  damaged  through  the  infufticiency 
of  the  fhip,  the  mafter  is  liable  for  the  fame  ; but  if  it  be 
owing  to  ftrefs  of  weather,  he  is  not  accountable.  It  is  the 
general  cuftom  for  mafters,  on  their  arrival,  to  enter  their 
proteft,  and  in  cafe,  on  diicharge  of  the  fifip,  any  damage 
fhould  appear  on  the  loading,  to  extend  the  fame  ; but  this 
proteft  muft  be  fupported  by  evidence  of  collateral  circum- 
ilances. 

The  mafter  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  received  on 
board  by  himfelf  and  mariners,  unlefs  they  perifh  by  the  aft 
of  God,  or  the  king’s  enemies. 

The  mafter  is'  not  liable  for  carriage  of  liquors,  nor  ac- 
countable for  contents  of  packages,  unlefs  packed  in  their 
prefence.  See  Insurance. 

Fraight  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  burthen,  or  lading  of  a fhip, 
or  the  cargo  of  goods,  See.  which  fhe  has  on  board. 

FRAIL,  in  Rural  Economy , a name  fometimes  given  to 
a fort  of  fiat  bafket  conilrufted  of  a ftrong  coarfe  fort  of 
rufii  or  flag.  It  is  often  likewife  called  a flag  bafket. 

Trail -lajket,  a term  fignifying  the  fame  fort  of  bafket, 
and  alfo  that  which  is  employed  in  packing  up  figs,  raifins, 
Sec. 

FRAILS,  in  Geography,  rocks  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,  in  Ireland  ; 12  miles  S.W.  from  Carn- 
fore  point. 

FRAIN,  or  Wranow,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Znaym,  with  a citadel ; 1 2 miles  W.  N.  W.  of 

Znaym. 

FRAISE,  in  Fortification,  a kind  of  pallifade,  or  flake, 
placed  horizontally  in  the  exterior  face  of  fuch  ramparts  as 
have  only  half  revetements,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing 
the  affailants  from  afeending.  When  only  one  row  of 
fraifes  is  ufed,  it  is  ufual  to  fix  them  on  a level  with  the 
terre-plein,  i.  e.  on  a level  with  the  internal  area  of  the  place. 
Should  there  be  no  revetement  whatever,  a fecond  row  of 
fraifes  will  be  requifite,  at  about  nine  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  fo  as  to  be  above  that  height  to  which  a man 
Handing  on  the  fhoulders  of  another  could  eafily  climb. 

Fraifes  fhould  be  about  ten  feet  in  length,  of  which  nearly 
half  fhould  be  buried  in  the  rampart ; otherwife  they  may, 
when  the  foil  is  not  very  firm,  or  when  they  are  partially 
decayed,  be  wrenched  out  of  their  places,  by  means  of 
ropes  paffed  over  their  points.  The  diftance  between  the 
fraifes  fhould  never  exceed  five  inches,  but  four  are  better ; 
and  they  fhould  be  fupported  at  every  fix  feet  by  very  flout 
polls  let  into  the  rampart,  full  fix  feet  or  more,  if  the  foil 
demand  it.  Two  flout  rails  fhould  be  laid  from  one  poll  to 
another,  not  mortifing  into,  but  lying  upon  them,  10  as  to 
overlap.  By  thefe  means  they  will  not  be  fq  fubjeft  to  rot. 

The 
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The  fraifes  ought  to  be  of  a triangular  form,  fix  inches  wide 
on  the  flat  or  under  fide  which  lies  upon  the  rails,  and  four 
inches  thick  between  that  flat  fide  and  the  angle  that  lies 
uppermofl.  After  being  firmly  nailed  down  in  their  places, 
the  whole  fhould  be  fmeared  with  tar,  which,  while  hot, 
fhould  be  fprinkled  with  fand  pafled  through  a fine  fieve  ; 
this  will  caufe  them  to  refill  moifture,  and  to  remain  well 
coated  during  the  hotteft  weather,  provided  care  be  taken 
to  fill  up  all  the  chinks  at  the  joints  and  over-laps  in  a pro- 
per manner. 

Fraifes  add  confiderably  to  the  fecurity  of  entrenchments, 
&c.  far  more  than  pallifades,  which,  being  ererit,  offer  the 
chance  of  mufket  balls  pafling  through,  and  are  fubjeft  to 
be  deitroyed  by  heavy  fhot ; fraifes  are,  by  their  fituation, 
fecure  from  the  ordinary  range  of  artillery,  and  oppofe  an 
abrupt  obftacle,  fuch  as  can  be  furmounted  by  efcalade 
only,  an  operation  attended  with  imminent  danger  in  every 
fituation,  but  efpecially  where  the  ladders  are,  as  in  this  cafe, 
kept  off  from  contact  with  the  ramparts,  fo  as  to  place  the 
party  in  a pofition  to  be  flanked,  as  well  as  to  be  oppofed 
directly  in  front. 

FRAISED  Rails  are  now  much  ufed  as  defences  againft 
the  encroachments  of  cattle  by  gentlemen  who  objeCt  to 
having  Standing  rails  within  view  of  their  fitting  rooms,  &c. 
Thefe  are  placed  about  two  or  three  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  field,  in  the  interior  bank  of  the  ditch  or  hollow  in 
which  they  arc  to  ferve  as  a boundary.  . In  fuch  cafe  they 
ought  to  have  a very  flight  inclination  upwards,  jult  fuffi- 
cient  to  throw  off  moiflure.  When  intended  to  keep  out 
borfes  and  horned  cattle,  they  may  be  made  of  three  rails 
attached  at  every  eight  feet  to  proper  polls  ; but,  in  contra- 
distinction to  military  fraifes,  the  rails  ought  to  be  fixed 
beneath,  inftead  of  refting  upon  the  rails,  as  in  the.  former 
mode  they  are  capable  of  greater  refillance  to  fuch  animals 
as  might  endeavour  to  force  their  way.  The  firft  rail  fhould 
be  placed  at  ten  inches  from  the  bank,  and  be  about  four 
inches  fquare  ; the  fecond  rail  fhould  be  fifteen  inches  from 
the  other,  centre  from  centre,  and  the  third  rail  fhould  be 
eighteen  inches,  in  like  manner,  from  the  fecond.  If  fheep, 
pigs,  &c.  are  to  be  kept  out,  there  muft  be  a fet  of  lath- 
fraifes  nailed  below  the  rails,  each  about  two  inches  wide 
and  an  inch  and  a half  thick  ; thefe  ought  to  Hand  at  fix 
inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and  have  their  butts  within 
an  inch  of  the  bank.  They  fhould  reft  only  on  the  firll 
and  lecond  rails  generally,  having  their  points  projecting 
about  fix  inches  beyond  the  latter  ; but  every  third  fraife 
fhould  be  long  enough  to  pafs  ever  the  third  or  outer  rail, 
and  to  projeCt  its  point  fix  inches^  This  is  an  expenfive, 
but  a very  excellent  defence,  far  fuperior  to  upright  pales  ; 
againft  which  cattle  are  very  fond  of  rubbing  ; they  are 
b Tides  unfightly  and  far  eafier  to  pafs  than  a trailed  rail. 
Where  the  bank  is  not  fufficiently  fleep,  and  it  is  definable 
to  conceal  the  fence,  it  fhould  be  placed  fomewhat  lower 
down,  and  make  an  angle  of  about  25  or  30  degrees  of  ele- 
vation from  the  horizon.  If  the  acclivity  is  great,  for 
inflance  not  more  than  30  degrees  from  perpendicular,  lefs 
protrufion  may  anfwer  ; therefore  the  third  or  outer  rail  may 
be  omitted  ; or,  if  all  three  be  preferved,  they  may  be  laid 
rather  nearer  than  the  diftances  above  given.  There  fhould 
be  at  leaf!  two  feet  of  each  poll  funk  in  the  bank,  but 
three  feet  will  prove  far  more  fubllantial. 

FRAISING  of  a Battalion , is  the  lining  it  all  round  with 
pikes,  in  cafe  of  being  charged  by  a body  of  horfe. 

FRAIZE,  or  Fraise,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftriCt  of  St.  Die,  fix  miles  S.  of.  St.  Die.  The 


place  contains  1678,  and  the  canton  10,088  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  212^  kiliornetres  in  10  communes. 

FRAMBCESIA,  in  Medicine,  from  t/ie  French  fram- 
lofe,  a rafpberry,  a term  applied  by  the  nofologifts  to  a 
difeafe,  endemic  in  Africa,  and  thence  tranfmitted  to  the 
Weft  Indies  with  the  negro  flaves,  and  called  by  them  the 
yaws ; the  term  yaw,  in  their  language,  being  faid  alfo  to 
lignify  a rafpberry.  Thefe  terms  have  been  applied  to  this 
contagious  difeafe,  in  confequence  of  the  appearance  of  ele- 
vated fungous  tumours,  refembling  that  fruit,  on  various 
parts  of  the  fkin,  forming  one  of  the  moft  charafteriftic 
fymptoms  of  the  malady.  In  many  other  refpedts  it  refem- 
bles  the  leprofy  of  the  Jews,  as  deferibed  in  the  facred 
writings,  See  Yaws  and  Leprosy.  See  alfo  Sauvages 
Nofol.  Method.  Clafs  X.  Gen.  22,  where  it  is  divided  into 
two  fpecies  ; 1.  Framuafia  Guineenjis  ; 2.  F.  Americano. 

Edin.  Medical  Eflays,  vol.  v.  part  2. 

FRAMBOISE,  a name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  ruins  or 
black-berry-bufh.  See  Raspberry. 

FRAME,  in  Architecture , two  or  more  pieces  of  timber 
joined  together  by  mortife  and  tenon,  fo  as  to  include  a fpace, 
the  leaf!  number  of  flraight  pieces  that  can  be  joined  io  as 
to  conflitute  a frame  being  three.  Frames  in  carpentry  are 
generally  divided  into  triangles,  and  thofe  cf  joinery  into 
redtangles,  as  in  doors,  fhutters,  and  wainfeetting. 

Frame  is  alfo  a machine  ufed  in  divers  arts.  The  prin- 
ters’ frame  is  a Hand  whereon  they  place  the  cafes,  which 
fee. 

The  founders’  frame  is  a kind  of  ledge,  inclofing  a boardr- 
wlrich  being  filled  with  wetted  fand,  ferves  as  a mould  to 
caff  their  work  in.  See  Foundery. 

Frame  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a fort  of  loom, 
whereon  artizans  llretch  their  linens,  filks,  fluffs,  &c.  to  be 
embroidered,  quilted,  or  the  like. 

Frame,  among  Painters,  &c.  is  a kind  of  fquare,  com- 
pofed  of  four  long  pieces  or  flips  of  wood  joined  together  ; 
the  intermediate  Ipace  whereof  is  divided  by  little  firings  or 
threads  into  a great  number  of  little  fquares,  like  the 
mefhes  of  a net  ; and  for  that  reafon  fometimes  called 
reticula. 

Its  ufe  is  in  reducing  of  figures  from  great  to  final!,  or 
augmenting  their  fize  from  fmall  to  great.  See  Design- 
ing. 

Frame,  Garden,  a fort  of  box  furnifhed  with  glafs  covers 
or  lights  at  top  to  Aide,  being  ufed  in  gardens  for  protecting 
and  forwarding  tender  and  early  plants  of  different  kinds. 

Frames  of  this  fort  are  mofily  formed  of  inch  or  inch  and 
quarter  deal  boards,  being  made  of  different  dimenfionr, 
the  largefi  about  three  yards  and  a half  long,,  and  one  and  «. 
half  wide,  as  high  again  or  more  in  the  back  as  in  the  front , 
to  give  the  top  a due  flope  to  the  fun,  and  proper  declivity 
to  carry  off  the  wet,  when  covered  with  the  glafs  lights  oc— 
cafionally,  as  they  are  wanted  in  the  culture  of  the  plants. 

Thefe  common  kitchen-garden  frames  may  be  of  three 
different  fizes,  as  for  one  light,  two  lights,  and  three  lights ; 
the  two  lafi  of  which,  however,  are  the  moft  material,  and 
employed  for  general  ufes  ; but  it  is  neceffary  to  have  one 
or  more  one-light  and  two-light  frames,  efpecially  in  private 
gardens,  the  former  as  a feed-frame  for  a fmall  hot-btd,  par- 
ticularly the  feeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons-  for  the  early 
crops,  and  other  tender  plants,  and  the  latter  as  a nurfery- 
frame  to  the  young  plants  of  the  fame  kinds,  &c.  to  forward 
them  to  a due  fize  for  the  three -light  frames. 

The  one-light  frame  may  be  about  four  lect  and  a half  in 
width,  from  back  to  front,  and  three  feet  fix  inches  the 
other  way  ; fifteen  or  eighteen  indies  high  in  the  back,  and 
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from  nine  to  twelve  inches  high  in  front,  with  a glafs  fafh 
or  light  made  to  lit  the  top  completely,  fo  as  to  Aide  up  and 
down  and  remoxe  when  neceffary.  And  the  two-light 
frame  may  be  feven  feet  long,  four  and  a half  wide,  and 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high  in  the  back,  and  from  nine  to 
twelve  in  front,  having  one  crofs  bar  three  inches  in  width, 
ranging  from  the  middle  of  the  back  at  top  to  that  of  the 
front,  ferving  both  to  ffrengthen  the  frame  and  help  to  fup- 
port  the  lights  ; the  two  lights  to  be  each  three  feet  fix 
wide,  made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  frame  exactly.  But  a 
three -light  forcing  frame  fhould  be  ten  feet  fix  inches  long, 
four  and  a half  wide,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
high  in  the  back,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  and  fifteen  inches 
in  front  ; thofe  defigned  principally  for  the  culture  of  melons 
being  rather  deeper  than  for  cucumbers,  as  they  generally 
require  a greater  depth  of  mould  or  earth  on  the  beds  ; 
though  frames  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  the  back,  and 
from  nine  to  twelve  in  front,  are  often  made  to  ferve  oc- 
cafionally  both  for  cucumbers  and  melons ; each  frame 
fhould  have  two  crofs  bars  ranging  from  the  top  of  the 
back  to  that  of  the  front,  at  three  feet  fix  inches  difiance  to 
ftrengthen  them  and  fupport  the  lights  ; the  lights  fhould  be 
each  three  feet  fix  inches  wide ; the  whole  together  being 
made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  frame  exactly  every  way. 

They  are  fometimes  made  of  larger  dimenlions  than  the 
above,  but  they  are  very  inconvenient  to  move  to  different 
parts  where  they  may  he  wanted,  and  require  more  heat  to 
warm  the  internal  air  ; in  refpeft  to  depth,  if  they  are  but 
juft  deep  enough  to  contain  a due  depth  of  mould,  and  for 
the  plants  to  have  moderate  room  to  grow,  they  will  be 
better  than  if  deeper,  as  the  plants  will  be  always  near  the 
glaffes,  which  is  an  effential  confideration  in  early  work, 
and  the  interfial  air  be  more  effectually  fupported  in  a due 
ftate  of  warmth  ; as  the  deeper  the  frame  the  lefs  the  heat 
of  the  internal  air  in  proportion  ; and  die  plants  being 
further  from  the  glaffes  will  he  difadvantaged  in  their  early 
growth,  for  which  reafon  London  kitchen-gardeners  have 
often  many  of  their  forcing  frames  not  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches  high  behind,  and  eight  or  nine  in  front, 
efpecially  thofe  which  are  intended  to  winter  the  more  tender 
young  plants,  fuch  as  cauliflowers,  lettuces.  See.  and  thofe 
for  railing  early  fmall  fallad  herbs,  raddiihes,  and  many 
.others. 

But  when  for  the  protection  of  taller  plants,  they  fhould 
be  deeper  in  proportion.  If  deiigned  as  a nurfery-frame  for 
young  pine-apple  plants,  three  feet  fix  by  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  are  the  proper  depth,  arranging  the  largeft  plants  be- 
hind, the  young  yearling  ones  more  forward,  and  the 
crowns  and  fuckers  of  the  year  in  front  of  all  ; a frame  of 
tliefe  dimenfions  may  ferve  alfo  for  any  of  the  haVdier  kinds 
of  low  green-houfe  plants,  as  myrtles,  &c.  where  there  is 
not  a proper  green-houfe,  or  as  an  cafement  to  it,  when  too 
much  crowded.  It  is  ufeful  alfo  as  an  occalional  winter 
fhelter  to  many  forts  of  curious  young  plants,  evergreens, 
and  others  of  the  full  grown,  which,  being  tenderifh  in 
their  -younger  growth,  require  protection  for  tw<3,  three,  or 
more  years,  till  they  inereafe  in  ftrength  and  are  gradually 
hardened  to  the  full  air  and  atmofphere. 

Deep  forts  of  frames  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  the 
culture  of  particular  forts  of  plants,  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
proper  height.  See  Drawing  Frame. 

In  all  forts  of  frames  the  wood-work  of  the  backs,  ends, 
and  fronts  fhould  be  of  fuch  thick  deal  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, which  mull  be  all  neatly  planed  even  and  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  and  the  joints. in  framing  them  together  be  fo 
clofe  that  no  wet  or  air  can  enter  ; the  crofs  bars  or  bearers 


at  the  tops  for  the  fupport  of  the  glaffes  fhould  not  he 
above  three  inches  broad  and  one  thick,  and  neatly  dove- 
tailed in  at  the  back  and  front  even  with  both  edges,  that 
the  lights  may  fliut  down  clofe,  each  having  a groove  or 
channel  along  the  middle  to  conduft  of!  all  wet  falling  be- 
tween the  lights  ; at  the  end  of  each  frame,  at  top,  fhould 
be  a thin  flip  of  board  four  inches  broad,  arranged  from 
back  to  front,  joining  clofe  up  to  the  outfide  of  the  lights, 
which  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  cutting  winds  ruffling  in 
at  that  part  immediately  upon  the  plants,  when  the  lights 
are  occafionally  tilted  behind  for  the  neceffary  admiffion  of 
frefn  air,  or  other  purpofes.  In  regard  to  the  lights,  the 
wood-work  of  the  frame  of  each  fhould  be  inch  and  half 
thick,  and  two  and  a half  broad  ; and  the  bars  for  the  im- 
mediate fupport  of  the  glafs-work  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
not  more  than  inch  and  half  thick,  as  when  too 'broad  and 
thick  they  greatly  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun.  They 
fhould  only  be  juft  fufficient  to  fupport  the  glafs-work  with- 
out bending,  and  be  ranged  from  the  back  part  to  the  front 
with  exaftnefs. 

The  glafs-work  may  either  be  laid  in  lead  and  well  trim- 
med with  cement,  air  and  water  tight,  or  in  the  bars  of 
wood  in  putty,  lapping  at  the  ends  ; the  latter  method  is 
by  fome  preferred,  as  being  more  effectual  for  the  difeharge 
of  wet,  the  lapping  of  the  panes  being  left  open  or  un- 
puttied  at  bottom,  that  the  rank  vapour  naturally  ariiing  in 
hot-beds,  and  all  condenfed  drops  againft  the  glaffes,  may 
be  difeharged  at  thefe  places,  as  well  as  admit  a perpetual 
moderate  current  of  frefh  air,  which  may  be  beneficial  to 
the  plants  ; this  mode,  however,  of  leaving  the  lappings 
open,  is  by  fome  obje&ed  to,  efpecially  for  very  early 
work*  on  account  of  the  too  free  admiffion  of  air  in  cold 
weather. 

All  the  wood-work,  both  of  the  frames  and  lights,  fhould 
be  painted  in  oil,  to  preferve  them  from  decay  ; a lead 
colour  will  be  the  moit  eligible,  and  if  done  three  times 
over,  outfide  and  in,  will  preferve  the  wood  exceedingly 
from  the  injuries  of  weather,  and  from  the  moifture  of  the 
earth  and  dung. 

Frames  for  thefe  purpofes  are  fometimes  made  in  a fort  of 
hollow  brick-work,  fo  as  to  admit  the  heat  from  without. 
See  Plate  on  Forcing  Frames. 

Frame -work,  that  fort  of  forcing  and  raifing  vegetable 
productions  at  an  early  period,  which  is  performed  by 
means  of  frames  and  artificial  heat  applied  by  them.  See 
Forcing. 

FRAMERY,  Nicholas  Stephen,  in  Biography. 
This  ingenious  gentleman  is  only  mentioned  by  M.  Laborde, 
in  his  “ Effais  fur  la  Mufique,”  as  a French  lyric  poet,  who 
has  furnifhed  “ Le  Theatre  Italien”  with  many  fuccefsful 
comic  operas  : adding,  “ We  owe  to  him  “ La  Colonie,” 
one  of  the  heft  works  of  its  kind,  which  always  fills  the 
heatre,  though  it  has  been  reprefented  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred times.”  This  drama  was  written  in  French,  and  ad- 
mirably adjufted  to  the  mufic  of  Sacchini’s  Italian  comic 
opera  “ LTfola  d’Amore,”  which  was  not  only  the  firft 
production  of  that  charming  compofer  that  was  heard  in 
France,  but  the  firft  Italian  mufic  that  was  ever  fincerely 
felt  in  that  kingdom.  Befides  the  favourable  account  of  it 
by  M.  Laborde,  no  enthufiaft  for  Italian  compofition  ; the 
late  perturbed  fpirit  Linguet,  ftill  more  patriotic  in  his  love 
of  old  French  mufic,  fpeaking  of  the  comic  opera  of  “ La 
Colonie,”  ffihis  “ Journal  Politique  et  Littcraire”  for  1777, 
fays  : “ Among  the  works  that  are  moft  frequently  revived 
at  this  theatre,  above  all  others  is  “ La  Colonie,”  which 
never  fails  drawing  together  prodigious  crowds.-  M.  Frame- 
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ry  Las  rendered  the  public  a real  fervice  in  parodying  this 
Italian  opera  (that  is,  fetting  new  French  words  to  mufic 
tliat  has  been  originally  lung  to  other  words,  whether  Ita- 
lian or  French.)  Linguet  continues  : “ He  has  at  once 
given  us  a new  piece  and  a new  adlrefs.  It  was  in  “ La  Co- 
lonie”  that  the  talents  of  Mad.  Colombe  were  firft  developed, 
whole  voice,  fo  extenfive,  fonorous,  and  touching,  was  fo 
calculated  to  produce  great  effefts  in  pathetic  airs  ; effe&s 
which  were  Hill  encreafed  by  the  beauty  of  her  figure.  The 
Colony  is  perhaps  the  moft  beautiful  Italian  mufic  which  has 
been  heard  in  our  theatres  ; no  other,  at  lead,  has  produced 
fimilar  enthufiafm : it  is  by  tears  and  fcreams  of  extacy  that 
many  of  the  airs  have  gained  applaufe  ; all  the  tones,  every 
accent  of  grief,  love  and  defpair,  fucceed  each  other  fo  ra- 
pidly, as  to  imitate  the  emotions  of  nature,  without  a fingle 
cry  of  art  efcaping  that  is  difpleafing.  There  is  no  lefs  per- 
fection in  the  cheerful  and  playful  airs  of  Sacchini  than  in  the 
more  ferious.  The  melody  of  the  whole  is  exquifite,  nor  is 
it  ever  fuffocated  by  the  orcheftra.  Such  mailer-pieces  as 
this  will  form  the  national  car  and  taile,  by  the  belt  of  all 
leffons,  pleafure.” 

The  talk  which  M.  Framery  undertook,  and  fo  admirably 
executed,  manifeiled  an  equal  knowledge  of  poetry  and  mu- 
lic.  To  make  the  accents  of  the  French  language  corre- 
spond with  the  accents  of  Italian  melody,  to  the  fatisfaftion 
of  his  countrymen,  fo  tender  of  their  own  language,  and  fo 
lioftile  to  Italian  mufic,  was  an  Herculean  labour.  But  M. 
Framery,  not  trailing  to  conjecture  or  report  concerning 
the  compofition  and  performance  of  Sacchini’s  mufic,  came 
over  into  England  in  1774,  during  the  regency  of  Mrs. 
Yates  and  Mrs.  Brooke,  where  he  found  Sacchini,  and  not 
only  converfed  with  that  elegant  and  intelligent  mailer,  but, 
we  believe,  faw  and  heard  “ L’lfola  d’Amore”  performed ; 
and  after  the  fuccefs  of  “ La  Colonie,”  reprefented  in  1775, 
he  went  to  work  on  Sacchini’s  ferious  opera  of  “ L’Olim- 
piade,”  which  he  had  heard  performed  in  England,  and  in 
1777,  having  tranfiated  it  into  French,  preferving  the  fame 
meafures'in  the  airs,  he  had  it  performed  at  the  French 
theatre  Italien,  where  it  was  received  with  enthufiafm, 
though  performed  by  comic  aCtors,  unufed  to  heroic  mufic 
Or  poetry.  Luckily  for  the  votaries  of  Italian  mufic  in 
France,  M.  Framery  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedic Methodique,  in  which  capacity  he  manifeils  as  much 
knowledge  in  the  theory,  as  good  taile  in  the  practice  of  the 
mufical  art. 

.FRAMING,  in  Gardening,  the  art  of  raifing  different 
forts  of  tender  plants  and  vegetable  productions  to  perfec- 
tion at  an  early  period,  by  the  ufe  of  frames  and  hot-beds  ; 
or  by  heat  applied  in  fome  other  way,  by  means  of  them. 
Framing  is  carried  on  very  extenfively  in  many  fituations,  and 
with  a great  variety  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  roots,  and 
fruits.  It  requires  much  nice  care  and  attention  in  order  to 
fucceed  in  a perfect  manner.  See  Forcing  and  Hot- 
Houfe. 

Framing  of  a Houfe,  all  the  timber-work  therein,  viz. 
the  carcafe,  flooring,  partitioning,  roofing,  cieling,  beams, 
afhlering,  & c. 

FRAMINGHAM,  in  Geography,  atownfhipof  Ame- 
rica, in  Middlefex  county,  and  Hate  of  Maffachufet’s,  con- 
taining 1625  inhabitants;  incorporated  in  1700,  and  diftant 
24  miles  W.S.W.  of  Boflon. 

FRAMLINGHAM,  a town  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  where  the  princefs  Mary  retired  before  fhe 
.came  to  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Edward 
Vi.  It  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday.  In  1801  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  1854,  of  whom  704.  were  eta- 
You  XV. 
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ployed  in  trade  and  manufactures ; 88  miles  N.N.E.  of 
London. 

FRAMPEN,  a town  of  Pomerelia ; 12  miles  S.  of 
Dantzicr. 

FRAMPOLE  Fence,  a privilege  enjoyed  by  the  tenants 
of  the  manor  of  Writtel,  in  Effex  ; whereby  they  are  enti- 
tled to  the  wood  growing  on  the  fence  ; and  as  many 
trees  and  poles  as  they  can  reach  from  the  top  of  the  ditch 
with  the  helve  of  an  ax,  toward  the  repair  of  their 
fence. 

The  chief  juflice,  Brampton,  whilft  fleward  of  this  court, 
acknowledged  he  could  not  find  out  the  reafon  why 
thefe  fences  were  called  frampole.  It  may  come  from 
the  Saxon,  fremful,  profitable  ; or  may  be  a corruption  of 
franc-pole,  becaufe  the  poles  are  free  for  the  tenant  to 
take. 

FRANC.  See  Frank. 

Franc,  Guillalme,  in  Biography,  fuppofed  by  Bayle 
(art.  Marot,)  to  have  been  the  firit  who  fet  melodies,  in  a 
fingle  part  only,  to  the  French  metrical  pfalms  of  Clement 
Marot.  To  this  faCt  Beza  himfelf  bears  teflimony  in  a 
kind  of  certificate,  figned  with  his  own  hand,  and  dated 
Nov.  2,  1552.  One  of  Bayle’s  correfpondents  informs  him 
that  he  had  in  his  pofiefiion  a copy  of  the  Geneva  pfalms, 
printed  in  1564,  with  the  name  of  Guillaume  Franc  in  the 
title-page  ; and  to  this  edition  is  prefixed  the  licence  of  the 
magiilrates,  figned  Gallatin,  and  fealed  with  red  wax,  declar- 
ing Guillaume  Franc  to  be  the  author  of  the  mufical  notes 
to  which  the  pfalms  in  that  im predion  were  fet.  Some  de- 
duction however  mull  be  made  from  this  account,  as  feveral 
of  the  old  melodies  fung  to  the  French  pfalms  of  Clement. 
Marot,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  are 
known  to  be  German,  and  to  have  been  previoufly  ufed  by 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  John  Hufs,  Jerome  of  Prague; 
Martin  Luther,  and  perhaps  by  our  prilline  reformer,  John 
Wickliffe.  We  have  long  thought  that  the  moll  elegant 
pfalmodifts  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  fuch  as  Louis 
Bourgeois,  Claude  Gondinel,  and  Claude  le  Jeune,  were  not 
the  inventors  of  the  original  melodies  to  the  pfalm-tunes  ; and 
it  appears  from  this  account  of  Franc  that  they  only  har- 
monized them  in  plain  counterpoint.  See  Psalmody. 

FRANCA,  in  Botany,  Mich.  Gen.  t.  22  ; fee  Fran- 
kenia. 

FRANCAIS,  or  Francois,  Port  des,  in  Geography,  fo 
called  by  M.  La  Peroufe,  a bay,  or  rather  harbour,  on  the 
N.W.  coaltof  America, lituated  in  58°  37’ N.lat.  and  \$<f  $o' 
W.  long,  from  Paris.  The  variation  of  the  compafs  is  28s 
towards  the  E.,  and  the  dip  of  the  needle  74k  On  tire  days 
of  the  new  and  fall  moon,  the  tide  rifes  feet,  and  it  is 
high  water  at  one  o’clock.  M.  La  Peroufe  fuggelts  that, 
notwithllanding  fome  inconveniences  attending  this  harbour  to 
thofe  merchantmen  who  trade  for  furs  on  fpeculation,  it  has 
many  advantages  which  recommend  it  for  the  ellablilhment 
of  a faCtory  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Englilh  at  Hudfon’s  bay. 
Its  entrance,  rendered  difficult  by  the  currents,  is  fo  nar- 
row, that  it  might  be  defended  by  a fingle  battery  of  four 
cannon,  placed  on  the  point  of  the  continent.  The  fort,  the 
magazines,  and  the  whole  commercial  ellablilhment  might  be 
erected  on  “ l’ifle  de  Cenotaphe,”  which  is  about  a league 
in  circumference,  very  capable  of  cultivation,  and  fupphed 
with  wood  and  water.  Cargoes  might  be  collected  at  one 
point,  and  thus  prevent  the  delay  of  Ihips  ; and  buoys  laid 
down  for  the  interior  navigation  of  the  bay  would  render  it 
very  fafe  and  eafy,  and  pilots  might  be  formed  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  currents.,  as  to  enfure  the  fafety  of  Ihips 
coming  in  and  going  out,  and  the  otter  fkins  are  fo  plentiful, 
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that  a greater  quantity,  as  Peroufe  conceives,  could  not  be 
collected  in  any  other  part  of  America.  The  climate  of  this 
qoad  is  much  milder  than  that  of  Hudfon’s  bay  in  the  fame 
latitude.  The  pines  that  grow  here  were  found  to  meafure 
6 feet  in  diameter  and  140  in  height.  Vegetation  is  extreme- 
ly vigorous  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
foil  feems  to  be  well  adapted  for  all  common  plants.  The 
woods  abound  with  drawberries,  rafpberries,  and  goofeber- 
ries.  The  rivers  are  full  of  trout  and  falmon,  and  the  bay 
furnilhes  various  forts  of  flat-fifh,  and  alfo  of  fhell-fiffi.  In 
the  woods  were  found  bears,  martens,  and  fquirrels,  and  the 
Indians  fold  bear-fkins,  both  black  and  brown,  and  thofe  of 
the  ermine,  marten,  Canadian  lynx,  fquirrel,  beaver,  moun- 
tain rat  of  Canada,  red  fox,  &c.:  but  the  valuable,  and  in 
this  place  the  moil  common  (kins,  arc  thofe  of  the  fea-otter, 
fen-wolf,  and  fea-bear.  Although  the  different  fpecies  of 
birds  are  not  numerous,  yet  individuals  of  each  are  plentiful  ; 
even  the  copfes  were  full  of  linnet '4  nightingales,  black- 
birds, : and  water-quails,  whofe  fongs  were  very  agreeable. 
The  primary  mountains  of  granite,  or  of  fchift,  covered 
with  eternal  faows,  where  no  trees  nor  plants  are  feen,  have 
their  bafes  in  the  water,  and  form  a kind  of  quay  along  the 
Hi  ore.  Their  fides  are  fo  deep  that  wild  goats  cannot  climb 
beyond  the  fird  two  or  three  hundred  toifes  ; and  all  the 
ftreams  by  which  they  are  divided  are  converted  into  im- 
menfe  glaciers,  whofe  fummits  rife  beyond  the  reach  of  fight, 
while  their  bafes  are  wafhed  by  the  fea  ; and  at  the  didance 
of  a cable’s  length  from  fhore  the  wate*  cannot  be  founded 
with  a line  of  60  fathoms.  The  fides  of  the  harbour  are 
formed  of  mountains  of  the  fecond  order,  eight  or  nine 
hundred  toifes  high,  decorated  with  pines  and  verdure,  and 
only  covered  with  fnow  on  their  fummits.  They  feemed  en- 
tirely compofed  of  fchid  in  the  commencement  of  its  decom- 
pofition,  and  though  difficult  of  afeent,  are  not  quite  inac- 
ceffible.  The  conditution  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
are  adapted  to  the  rough  and  uncultivated  date  of  the  foil  ; 
and  waging  continual  war  with  every  kind  of  animal,  they 
defpife  the  vegetable  productions  that  fpring  up  around  them. 
Although  the  arts  of  life  are  here  connderably  advanced, 
and  they  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  towards  civilization, 
yet  that  kind  of  civilization  which  poliffies  manners  and 
foftens  ferocity  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ; for  their  mode  of 
life,  excluding  all  fubordination,  expofes  them  to  be  conti- 
nually agitated  by  fear  or  vengeance,  and  being  choleric 
and  prone  to  violence,  they  incedantly  raife  their  poignards 
againd  one  another.  Subject  to  famine  in  the  winter,  they 
enjoy  in  dimmer  the  mod  profufe  abundance  ; for  in  lefs 
than  an  hour  they  catch  fiffi  enough  for  the  fubfidence  of 
their  families  during  the  day.  The  red  of  their  time  is  con- 
fumed  in  idlenefs,  or  devoted  to  play,  which  they  purfue 
with  as  much  ardour  of  paffion  as  the  diffipated  inhabitants 
of  a great  metropolis,  and,  like  them,  they  make  it  the  grand 
inexhaudible  fource  of  quarrels.  The  diips  of  the  French 
navigators  were  continually  furrounded  by  canoes  of  Indians, 
who,  after  a lapfe  of  three  or  four  hours,  would  commence  an 
exchange  of  a few  fiffi,  or  two  or  three  otter-lkins,  feize  every 
opportunity  of  plunder,  deal  every  piece  of  iron  that  could 
be  carried  away,  and  in  the  night  time,  by  every  means  of 
eluding  vigilance,  whild  the  principal  perfons  among  them 
were  loaded  with  prefents,  they  were  never  affiamed  of 
dealing  a nail  or  an  old  rag  of  cloaths.  Thefe  people 
feemed  to  be  always  quarrelling  among  themfelves;  were  in- 
different to  their  children,  and  tyrants  to  their  wives,  whonj 
they  condemned  to  inceffant  and  intolerable  labour.  The 
navigators  never  landed  without  being  armed  and  in  a body, 
for  the  people  greatly  dreaded  their  niulkets ; and  eight  o 
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ten  Europeans  together  might  command’  a whole  village.. 
This  village  confided  of  three  or  four  pent-houfes,  25  feet 
long,  and  15  or  20  broad,  covered  only  to  windward  with 
planks  or  bark  of  trees,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  fuf- 
pended  falmon  and  other  fifii  to  dry  in  the  fmoke.  Eighteen 
or  twenty  perfons  lodged  in  each  of  thefe  pent-houfes  ; the 
women  and  children  on  one  fide,  and  the  men  on  the  other. 
Each  cabin  appeared  to  conditute  a tribe  independent  of  its 
neighbours,  which  poffeffed  each  a boat  and  a fort  of  chief, 
and  left  the  bay,  carrying  with  them  their  fifii  and  wood, 
whild  the  red  of  the  village  took  no  part  in  their  proceedings. 
This  port  feems  to  be  inhabited  only  during  fummer  ; for 
there  was  not  a fingle  cabin  ffieltered  from  rain,  and  though 
there  were  not  at  any  time  more  than  300  Indians  together 
in  the  bay,  our  navigators  were  vifited  by  7 or  800  others. 
In  their  canoes  they  carried  their  houfes  and  furniture,  con- 
fiding of  feveral  little  cheds,  containing  their  mod  valuable 
effefts.  Thefe  cheds  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their 
cabins,  which  are  more  filthy  and  noifome  than  the  dens  of 
the  mod  loathfome  animals.  Every  thing  about  them  bears 
the  appearance  of  dirt  and  filth,  indolence  and  lazinefs.  The 
wooden  veffels  in  which  they  cook  their  fiffi  are  never  waffied, 
but  ferve  equally  for  kettle,  diffi,  and  plate  ; and  as  they 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  fire,  they  boil  their  water  by  throw- 
ing in  red  hot  flints,  continually  renewing  them  till  their  food 
is  completely  dreffed.  The  dog  being  the  only  animal  with 
which  they  feem  to  have  made  any  alliance,  there  are  comi- 
monly  two  or  three  of  thefe  in  each  cabin.  The  men  pierce 
the  cartilage  of  their  nofe  and  ears,  and  attach  to  them  va- 
rious ornaments.  They  fcarify  their  breads  and  arms  with  a 
ffiarp  ironindrument,  whetting  it  upon  their  teeth  as  on  ahone; 
Their  teeth  are  filed  down  even  with  the  gum  ; their  faces 
and  other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  painted  in  a frightful  man- 
ner, with  ochre,  lamp-black,  and  black-lead,  mixed  up 
with  the  oil  of  the  fea-wolf.  During  their  chief  ceremo- 
nies, their  hair  is  long,  powdered,  and  dreffed  with  the 
down  of  various  fea-birds,  which  they  count  their  greated 
luxury.  A plain  flein  covers  their  ffioulders, whild  the  red  of 
the  body  is  left  naked.  They  have  great  varieties  of  head- 
dreffes,  which  were  formed  to  render  them  more  frightful, 
and  probably  to  infpire  their  enemies  with  terror. 
Seme  of  the  Indians  had  entire  ffiirts  of  otter-fleins,  and  the 
ordinary  drefs  of  the  grand  chief  was  a ffiirt  made  of  the 
elk-fkin.  The  arms  of  the  women  only  are  tattooed  ; and 
each  of  them  has  the  lower  lip  cut  acrofs  even  with  the  gums 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  mouth  ; and  in  this  incifion 
they  wear  a kind  of  ladle  without  handles,  which  prefles 
againd  their  gums,  to  which  their  cut  lip  ferves  as  -a  pad 
outwards,  fo  that  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  projects  two  or 
three  inches.  Thefe  women,  however,  the  mod  difguding  on 
earth,  covered  with  foetid,  and  frequently  untanned  Heins,  excit- 
ed defires  and  careffes,  which,  after  fome  reluctance,  they  free- 
ly indulged.  Thefe  people  feemed  to  have  neither  temple  nor 
prieds,  nor  any  kind  of  religion.  In  fize  and  figure  they  dif- 
fer very  little  from  Europeans  ; their  features  are  round, 
but  their  eyes  never  communicate  one  tender  fentiment. 
The  colour  of  their  flein  is  brown,  being  tanned  by  conflant 
expofure  to  the  fun,  as  their  children  are  born  white.  They 
have  lefs  beard  than  Europeans,  but  enough  to  refute  the 
error  that  the  Americans  are  deditute  of  beards.  Their 
bodily  frame  is  feeble  ; fome  of  them  indicated  fymptoms  of 
feurvy  ; and  they  arrive  at  no  great  age.  M.  La  Peroufe 
is  of  opinion  that  thefe  people  are  not  Efquimaux  (which 
fee)  ; but  that  they  have  a common  origin  with  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  of  Canada,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  Thefe  Indians  have  made  much  greater  pro- 
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grrefs  in  the  arts  than  in  morals,  and  their  induftry  is  more  of  peace  and  fertility,  for  its  armorial  feal.  The  manfion 
advanced  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  fea  iflands,  of  the  prince  is  a quadrangular  caftle,  furrounded  "by  a dry 
agriculture  excepted.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  me-  ditch.  About  the  middle  of  the  fixtli  century,  this  and  the 
thod  of  forging  iron  and  moulding  copper.  They  fpin  the  adjoining  manors  were  purchafed  by  the  Imperials^ of  Genoa, 
hair  of  various  animals,  and,  with  a needle,  form  of  that  from  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  archbilhop  of  Milan,  who  is 


wool  a manufacture  fimilar  to  our  tapeftry.  With  this  web 
they  mingle  ftrips  of  the  otter-lldns,  which  gives  to  their 
cloaks  a refemblance  of  the  fineft  filk-ffiag.  They  are  pe- 
culiarly Ikilrul  in  the  manufacture  of  ftraw  hats  and  bafkets  ; 
and  they  fculpture  men  and  animals  in  wood  and  ftone. 
They  decorate  boxes  of  an  elegant  form  with  fhell-work, 
and  cut  the  ferpentine  ftone  into  jewels,  to  which  they  give 
the  polifh  of  marble.  Their  arm3  confift  of  the  poignard, 
a.  lance  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire,  or  of  iron,  and  a bow 
and  arrows  ufualiy  pointed  with  copper.  Seven  large  ca- 
noes, found  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  led  M. 
la  Peroufe  to  conclude  that  Port  de  Fran5ais  was  an  em- 
porium, inhabited  only  during  the  filhing  feafon  ; and  be 
thinks  it  poflible  that  the  Efquimaux,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Shumagin  iflands,  and  of  the  peninfula  explored  by  captain 
Cook,  might  extend  their  commerce  to  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica, furniihing  it  with  iron,  and  other  articles,  and  taking, 
with  great  advantage  to  themfelves,  the  otter-lkins  which 
they  lo  eagerly  defire. 

The  language  of  this  people,  fays  M.  de  Lamanon,  who 
particularly  examined  it,  manifefts  no  refemblance  to  that  of 
Alalka,.  Norton  found,  Nootka,  Greenland,  or  the  Efqui- 
maux,  Mexicans,  Nadoeftis,  and  Chipawas,  whofe  voca- 
bularies ^ie  collected.  Neverthelefs  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  affinity  of  found  between  this  language  and  that  of  the 
entrance  of  Nootka  found,  for  K is  the  predominant  letter 
in  each,  and  occurs  in  almolt  every  word.  Their  initial  con- 
fonants  and  terminations  are  very  often  the  lame  ; and  it  is 
not  perhaps  impoffible  that  this  language  may  have  a com- 
mon origin  with  that  of  Mexico  : but  it  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
origin  muft  be  very  ancient,  fince  their  words  have  no  re- 
femblance, except  in  their  elements,  but  not  in  their  figni- 
fication. 

No  trace  of  cannibalifm  was  perceived  among  thefe 
people,  though  it  is  fo  general  a cuftom  among  the  Indians 
of  America ; but  poffibly  it  might  have  been  otherwife,  if 
they  had  been  at  war,  or  had  taken  any  prifoners,  during 
the  ftay  of  our  navigators  among  them.  La  Peroufe’s 
Voyage,  vol.  i. 

FRANCAISE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Montauban  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Montauban.  The  place 
contains  3,203,  and  the  canton  5,808  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  145  kiliometres,  in  5 communes.  N.  lat.  44®  7'. 
E.  long.  1°  20'. 

FRANCAVILLA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Otranto.  It  is  large  and  well  built,  the  ftreets  are  wide 
and  ftraight,  and  the  houfes  Ihewy,  though  in  a heavy  ftyle 
of  architecture.  In  1734,  a conliderable  part  of  the  town 
was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  ; and  fince  that  time  the  in- 
habitants have  ereCted  their  houfes  to  the  height  of  no  more 
than  one  ftory  above  the  ground-floor.  The  avenues  to  the 
gates  are  well  planted  with  trees,  which  afford  an  agreeable 
•fhade.  The  inhabitants,  about  12,000  in  number,  fubfift 
by  the  fale  of  oil  and  cotton,  of  which  laft  they  make  very 
fine  {lockings.  The  tobacco,  which  is  raifed  in  confiderable 
quantity  in  the  vicinity,  is  manufactured  into  a kind  of 
fnuff,  refembling  the  Spanilh  in  colour  and  flavour.  This 
town  derived  its  name  Francavilla,  or  Fair  town,  from  a co- 
lony planted  herein  1310,  by  Philip  oi  Anjou,  prince  of 
Taranto,  who  granted  lands  to  all  comers,  with  ten  years’ 
exemption  from  .taxes,  and  gave  it  an  olive-tree,  -the  emblem 


faid  to  have  diftributerf  in  one  day  the  whole  purchafe -money 
to  the  poor  of  his  diocefe,  afflicted  at  thr*t  time  with  pefti- 
lence  and  famine  r 15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Taranto. — Alio,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  Bafilicata  ; 1 1 miles  S.W.  of  Turfi. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra;  13  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Squillace.— Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra  ; 4 miles  N.F,  of  Caflano. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 9 miles  N.F.  of  Civita  'di 
Chieti. — Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona ; 
12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Taormina. — Alfo,  a town  of  Genoa  ; 

6 miles  S.  of  Novi. 

FRANCE,  in  Geography  and  Hijiory , is  fituated  between 
the  fifth  degree  of  longitude  weft,  and  the  eighth  degree  of 
longitude  eall,  from  Greenwich;  or,  according  to  the  French 
calculation,  between  the  thirteenth  and  twenty-fifth  degrees 
of  longitude  by  the  meridian  of  the  ifland  of  Ferro,  and  be- 
tween the  forty-fecond  and  fifty-fecond  degrees  of  northern 
latitude. 

From  north  to  fouth,  or  from  the  Maes  and  the  VC ale  tor 
the  frontiers  of  Catalonia  in  Spain,  its  extent  is  300  leagued 
in  length  ; and  from  call  to  weft,  or  from  Strafburgh  to 
Breft,  250  leagues  in  breadth.  According  to  Mr.  Necker, 
the  whole  extent  of  France,  without  the  ifland  of  Corfica, 
was,  in  the  year  1789,  computed  at  26,950  fquare  leagues, 
25  to  a degree.  The  committee  of  the  firli  national  af- 
femhly  ftated  it  foon  after  at  26,463  fquare  leagues.  The 
prefent  extent  of  France,  including  the  ifland  of  Ccrficn, 
but  without  Genoa,  Tufcany,  and  the  Papal  dominions, 
lately  added  to  the  French  empire,  is  computed  at  762,625 
fquare  kiliometres,  or  30,505  fquare  leagues. 

The  boundaries  of  France  are,  on  the  north  fide,  the 
Englilh  Channel  and  the  kingdom  of  Holland ; on  the 
north-eaft  fide,  the  Rhine,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from 
Germany,  or  the  ftates  forming  the  new  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  ; on  the  eaft  fide,  that  chain  of  mountains  called 
the  Jura,  which  feparates  France  from  Switzerland  ; on  the 
fouth -eaft  fide,  the  Alps,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Italy ; on  the  fouth  fide,  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
and  that  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Pyrenees,  by  which 
it  is  feparated  from  Spain  ; and  on  the  weft  fide,  the  At- 
lantic ocean. 

France,  which  by  the  Romans  was  denominated  Tranf- 
alpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  to  diftinguiffi  it 
from  Cifalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Italian  fide  of  the  Alps,  wa* 
probably  peopled  originally  from  Italy,  to  which  it  lies  con- 
tiguous. Like  other  European  nations,  it  foon  became  a 
defirable  objedt  to  the  ambitious  Romans,  and  was,  about 
half  a century  before  the  Chriftian  era,  annexed  to  their  vaft 
empire.  In  their  pofleffion  it  continued  till  the  downfall  of 
the  empire,  when  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Franks,  from  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  France.  Thefe  Franks  were  ori- 
ginally tribes  of  Germans,  who  inhabited  the  diftridls  on 
the  Lower  Rhine  and  Wefer.  They  afiumed  the  honourable 
name  of  Franks,  or  freemen,  from  a temporary  union  among 
themfelves  to  refill  the  power  of  Rome.  See  Franks. 

The  hiftory  of  few  countries  is  better  afeertained,  or  more 
to  be  relied  on,  than  that  of  France,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Clovis,  A.D.  481.  At  this  period, 
or  very  Ihortly  after,  Clovis  (to  whofe  article  the  reader 
is  referred  for  information  peculiar  to  himfelf)  poffeffed  aft 
the  country  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire,  which, 
•though  a very  extenfiye  dominion,  was  neverthelefs  cen- 
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fiderably  lefs  than  what  it  now  is,  as  we  have  above  de- 
fcribed  its  boundaries.  One  of  his  firft  adls,  after  his  mar, 
jriage  with  Clotilda,  daughter  of  the  duk,e  of  Burgundy, 
was  to  feize  upon  that  prince’s  dominions  ; the  duke  himfelf 
being  glad  to  retire  into  private  life.  By  his  wife  he  was. 
converted  to  Chriftianity,  but  his  zeal  for  religion  had  no 
effeft  in  reftrainitrg  the  bounds  of  his  ambition.  He  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
jbirafelf,  and  in  extending  his  dominions,  without  any  regard 
to  the  means  by  which  he  could  accomplifh  his  projects. 
In  his  attacks  on  Armorica  £ Bretagne],  he  did  not  prove 
fuccefsful ; and,  as  we  have  feen,  this  part  of  the  country 
was  not  united  to  the  crown  of  France  till  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  (See  Armorica.)  The  fuccefsful  op- 
pofition  introduced  an  equal  and  honourable  union : the 
Franks  elleemed  the  valour  of  the  Armoricans,  and  the 
Armoricans  were  reconciled  to  the  religion  of  the  Franks. 
The  king  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the 
northern  provinces,  which,  inftead  of  being  decided  by  the 
chance  of  a fingle  battle,  appears  to  have  been  flowly  ef- 
fected by  the  gradual  operation  of  war  and  treaties ; and 
Clovis  acquired  each  objeCt  of  his  ambition  by  fuch  efforts 
as  were  fully  adequate  to  its  real  value.  u His  favage  cha- 
racter,” fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  “ and  the  virtues  of  Henry  IV. 
fugged  the  mofl  oppofite  ideas  of  human  nature  ; yet  fome 
rel'emblance  may  be  found  in  the  fituation  of  the  two  princes 
who  conquered  France,  by  their  valour,  their  policy,  and 
the  merits  of  a feafonable  converfion.”  The  Burgundians, 
at  this  time,  poffeffed  all  the  country  from  the  foreft  of 
Vofges  to  the  fea  of  Marfeilles' on  the  one  fide,  and  to  the 
Alps  on  the  other.  This  vaft  traCt  of  country.  Clovis  at- 
tempted to  fubdue  ; but,  after  all  his  efforts,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  enterprife,  and  reft  for  the  prefent  contented 
with  forming  an  alliance  with,  and  accepting  military  fervice 
of,  the  king  of  Burgundy.  The  next  expedition  of  Clovis 
was  againft  the  Vifigoths,  whofe  territories  extended  to 
confiderable  diftances  on  each  fide  of  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, under  the  pretence  of  contending  with  the  errors  of 
Arianifm.  Alaric,  the  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  a young  man 
deftitute  of  military  experience,  though  very  brave,  deter- 
mined to  contend  for  his  country  and  the  altars  of  his  people. 
His  army  was  defeated,  himfelf  flain,  and  Clovis  was  en- 
abled, as  the  refult  of  this  victory,  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in 
winter-quarters  at  Bourdeaux.  Touloufe  furrendered  the 
next  fpring,  and  the  royal  treafures  of  the  Vifigoths  were 
tranfported  to  Paris.  Other  confiderable  places  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Clovis,  who  was  foon  after  flopped  in  his  career  of 
victory  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  who  had 
overturned  the  dominion  of  Odoacer  in  Italy.  About  the 
year  509,  Clovis  affumed  the  title  of  Roman  conful,  by 
which  the  people  of  Rome  were  infenfibly  led  to . pay  pe- 
culiar regard  to  the  French  monarchs ; and  the  king  was 
now  fuppofed  to  be  invefted  with  a juft  title  to  all  his  con- 
quefts,  in  whatever  manner  they  had  been  acquired.  He 
was  folcnmly  invefted  with  his  new  dignity  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin,  in  the  city  of  Tours;  after  which,  he  entered 
the  cathedral  cloathed  in  all  the  badges  of  office.  Clovis,  as 
we  have  feen  in  his  article,  died  in  5 1 1 ; and  his  vaft  do- 
minions were  divided  among  his  four  fons,  who  were  per- 
petually at  war  with  each  other.  A feries  of  weak  and 
wicked  princes  fucceeded,  under  whom  France  was  reduced 
to. more  than  its  ancient  barbarifm.  The  whole  power  of 
the  kingdom  was  invefted  in  the  captains  of  the  king’s 
guard,  who  were  commonly  called  “ Maires  du  Palais,” 
and  who,  for  many  generations,  held  the  French  fovereigns 
in  abfolute  fubjeCtion,  leaving  them  but  little  more  than  the 
title  of  king.  Of  thefe  mayors,  Pepin  and  Charles  Martel 
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are  the  moft  celebrated.  T*he  latter  bequeathed  the  govern- 
ment  of  France  to  his  two  fons,  Pepin  the  younger  and 
Carloman  ; and,  on  the  refignation  of  the  latter,  Pepin 
fucceeded  to  the  foie  aftminiftration  : and  in  this  exalted 
ftation  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  as  to  render  his  name 
illuftrious  to  fubfequent  generations.  When  he  had  fubdued 
his  foes,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  he  determined  to  affume 
the  title  of  king,  after  having  fo  long  enjoyed  the  regal 
power  ; and  his  defire,  in  this  refpedt,  feemed  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  unanimous  wifhes  of  the  nation.  The  no- 
bility were,  however,  bound  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Childeric,  the  nominal  monarch  at  that  time  ; and  this  oath 
they  could  not  difpenfe  with  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  Ambaffadors  were  accordingly  difpatched  from  the 
nobility  and  Pepin  to  pope  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff. 
His  holinefs  replied,  that  it  was  lawful  to  transfer  the  regal 
dignity  from  hands  incapable  of  maintaining  it,  to  thofe  who 
had  fuccefsfully  preferved  it,  and  that  the  nation  might 
unite  in  the  fame  perfon  the  authority  and  title  of  king. 
On  this  Pepin  was  crowned  in  751,  and  was  the  firft  monarch 
of  the  fecond  race  of  French  fovereigns  ; having  driven  from 
the  throne  of  his  ancellors  Childeric  III.  whom  he  confined 
for  the  remainder  of  life  in  different  monafteries,  and  fet 
afide  the  line  of  Clovis. 

The  attention  of  Pepin  was  firft  claimed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Saxons  ; but  they  were  foon  reduced  to  fubje&ion,  and 
obliged  to  pay  an  additional  tribute.  The  fubmifiion  of  the 
Saxons  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Britannv,  and  this 
again  by  the  recovery  of  Narbonne  from  the  infidels.  His 
next  exploit  was  the  protection  of  pope  Stephen  III.  againft 
Aftolphus  the  king  of  the  Lombards.  The  pope,  unable  to 
contend  with  fuch  a powerful  rival,  crofted  the  Alps  to 
implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  Pepin,  who  received  him 
with  all  the  refpeCt  due  to  his  character.  He  was  lodged 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  and  attended  by  the  king  in 
perfon,  during  a dangerous  illnefs.  On  his  recovery,  Stephen 
folemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor, 
bellowed  the  regal  unCtion  on  his  two  fons  Charles  and 
Carloman,  and  conferred  on  the  three  princes  the  title  of 
“ Patrician  of  Rome.”  Pepin  was  not  deficient  in  duty 
and  refpeCt ; in  return  for  thefe  high  honours  he  accompa. 
nied  the  pontiff  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army, 
and  reduced  Aftolphus  to  obedience.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  Pepin  left  rhe  country,  when  Aftolphus  broke  the 
treaty  which  he  had  been  forced  to  fign  with  every  mark 
of  folemnity.  The  pope  was  again  reduced  to  diftrefs,  and 
again  applied  to  Pepin  for  fuccour,  which  he  received  moft 
readily.  After  this  Aquitaine  was  once  more  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France ; but  Pepin  had  fcarcely  time  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  a view  of  his  new  conqueft  when  he  was  feized 
with  a flow  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  hi6  life  in  the 
year  768. 

Pepin  was  fucceeded  in  his  authority  by  his  two  fons, 
Charles  and  Carloman  ; the  latter  very  foon  died,  and  left 
Charles  foie  mailer  of  France,  whofe  conduct  and  actions 
were  fo  brilliant  that  he  juftly  obtained  the  title  of  the  Great, 
or  Charlemagne,  which  fee.  This  prince  took  poffelfion 
of  Lombardy  in  Italy,  carried  on  a war  with  the  Saxons, 
and  brought  the  whole  of  Germany  under  his  dominion.  He 
likewife  took  a great  part  of  Spain  from  the  Saracens,  and 
was  fo  much  feared  in  the  Eaft,  that  the  king  of  Perfia 
fent  him  prefents,  gave  him  a title  to  Jerufalem,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  calling  him  his  lieutenant,  and  he  was  at  length 
proclaimed  emperor,  in  the  year  800.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  obfervation  that  Pepin  had  introduced  the  fyllem  of 
annual  parliaments,  in  which  the  clergy  and  nobles  were 
called  on  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  and  the  wants  of 
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the  people.  Charle;nagne  carried  this  fneadure  one  ftep  far- 
ther ; lie  appointed  thefe  afTemblies  to  be  held  twice  a year, 
to  which  he  invited  the  people  as  a party,  by  admitting  from 
each  province  twelve  deputies.  The  affembly  now  confifted 
of  three  eftates,  each  forming  a feparate  chamber,  that  dif- 
cuffed  apart  the  concerns  of  its  own  order,  and  afterwards 
united  to- communicate  their  refolutions,  or  to  deliberate  on 
their  common  interefts.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
raifed  and  fupported  folely  by  his  authority  and  great 
talents,  fell  to  pieces  under  his  pofterity.  His  furviving 
legitimate  foil  Lewis  (Le  Debonnaire)  was  confecrated 
emperor  and  king : and  as  almoff  the  firlt  aft  of  his  reign, 
he  divided  the  kingdom  among  his  fons,  who  were  perpetu- 
ally engaged  in  violent  quarrels  with  one  another,  and  who 
feemed  to  agree  in  no  one  thing  but  in  a joint  hoftility 
to  their  father,  in  which  they  were  fupported  by  pope 
Gregory  IV.  At  length  Lewis  was  compelled  to  furrender 
himfelf  prifoner  to  his  own  children,  and  finifhed  an  inglo- 
rious reign  in  the  year  840.  The  diffentions  of  the  brothers 
Hill  continued.  Lotharius,  now  emperor,  and  Pepin,  his 
brother’s  fon,  took  up  arms  againft  the  two  other  fons  of 
Lewis  le  Debonnaire,  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  were  defeated  by  them  in  a pitched  battle,  in 
which  it  is  faid  100,000  were  left  in  the  field.  Lotharius 
was  at  firft  depofed  by  an  affembly  of  bifhops,  but  foon  fo 
far  affuaged  the  refentinent  of  his  enemies  as  to  become  a 
party  in  a new  partition  of  the  empire.  By  this  the  weflern 
part  of  France  was  afiigned  to  Charles  the  Bald.  Lotharius, 
with  the  title  of  emperor,  had  the  nominal  fovereignty  of 
Italy,  and  the  real  territory  of  Lorraine,  Franche  Compte, 
Provence,  and  the  Lyonnois : the  kingdom  of  Germany 
fell  to  the  {hare  of  Lewis,  who  was  hence  denominated  Lewis 
the  German.  By  this  partition,  Germany  and  France  were 
fo  disjoined,  as  never  afterwards  to  be  united  under  one  head. 
From  the  year  845  the  provinces  were  much  haraffed  by 
the  inroads  of  the  Normans,  till  at  length  leave  was  granted 
to  them  to  fettle  in  Friefland.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Gros  thefe  piratical  invaders  failed  up  the  Seine  with  a 
fleet  of  700  fhips  and  laid  fiege  to  Paris.  They  were  induced 
to  abandon  their  undertaking  by  the  bribe  of  a very  large 
fum  of  money,  and  not  by  the  power  of  the  exifting  govern- 
ment. The  money  not  being  readily  raifed,  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  during  the 
winter  ; and  they  requited  this  indulgence  by  plundering 
the  country,  and  amaffing  immenfe  wealth,  independently  of 
the  fum  which  had  been  promifed  by  the  king.  After  this 
ignominious  tra'nfaftion  Charles  returned  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  fo  far  abandoned  by  his  friends,  as  not  only  to  be 
depofed,  but  reduced  likewife  to  a ilate  of  abfolute  penury, 
and  muft  literally  have  ftarved  but  for  the  charitable  aid  of 
the  archbifliop  of  Mentz.  On  the  depofition  of  this  abjedt 
prince,  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  was  chofen  king  during  the 
minority  of  Charles,  afterwards  ftyled  “ Charles  the  Simple.” 
He  defeated  the  Normans  and  repreffed  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  which  occafioned  fo  much  oppofition  that  he  was 
obliged  to  refign  the  crown,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  young  prince,  and  confented  to  do  him 
homage  for  that  part  which  he  ftill  held  as  foveveign. 
Shortly  after  this  Eudes  died,  and  Charles  fucceeded  to  the 
whole  power.  During  his  reign  the  French  government 
declined.  By  the  introduction  of  fiefs  thofe  noblemen 
who  had  got  poffeflion  of  governments,  having  thefe  con- 
firmed to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  became,  in  a manner, 
independent  fovereigns  : and  as  thefe  great  lords  had  others 
under  them,  and  they  again  had  others  under  them,  and 
even  thefe  had  their  vaffals  ; inftead  of  the  Ample  and  equal 
government  that  prevailed  before,  a vail  number  of  infup- 


portable  little  tyrannies  was  erected.  The  Normans,  too, 
ravaged  the  country  in  the  moll  terrible  manner,  and  defo. 
Iated  fome  of  the  finefl  provinces  of  France. 

At  length,  in  the  year  912,  Rollo,  a chief  of  the  Normans, 
compelled  Charles  the  Simple  to  yield  him  a large  portion 
of  his  territory,  and  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  new  kingdom  was  called  Normandy,  of  which  Roueb 
was  tire  capital.  Rollo,  on  this  occafion,  became  a Chriftiart, 
and  changed  his  own  name  to  Robert,  in  the  ceremony  of 
inveffiture.  Rollo  rejected  with  difdain  the  fervile  indig- 
nity of  proftrating  himfelf  before  and  kifiing  the  feet  of  the 
fovereign,  and  one  of  his  guards  was  accepted  as  his  fubftitute } 
the  rude  Norman,  unpradtifed  in  the  arts  of  courts,  handled 
the  royal  foot  fo  rudely,  as  nearly  to  overturn  the  chair, 
and  endanger  the  fafety  of  Charles.  In  this  reign  the 
imperial  dignity  was  transferred  from  France  to  Germany. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
and  the  next  three  or  four  reigns,  the  power  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  race  continually  declined : no  great  man  rofe  up 
among  them  to  redeem  the  charadler  of  the  monarchy,  and 
to  infpire  the  people  with  new  vigour,  and  at  laft.  they  were 
completely  fupplanted  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  was  already,, 
by  creation,  a prince  of  France.  This  revolution  happened 
in  the  year  987,  and  was  brought  about  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former  one  had  been  by  Pepin.  He  was  acknowledged 
at  Rheims,  A.  D.  988.  The  charadter  of  Hugh  Capet 
was  not  marked  with  any  of  thofe  commanding  features 
which  generally  diitinguifli  the  founder  of  a new  dynafiy ; 
but  his  policy,  his  talents  and  moderation,  were  well 
adapted  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Under  him  Paris 
became  the  feat  of  government,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Normans,  he  fortified  feveral  advantageous 
ftations,  and  eftablifhed  a magazine  of  arms  at  Abbeville. 
The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  paffed  in  drift  tranquillity, 
and  he  died  in  Oftober  997,  having  been  on  the  throne  ten 
years,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  fon  Robert. 

The  new  king  inherited  the  good  qualities  of  his  father, 
and  in  his  reign  the  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  the  death  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he  was  the  natural 
heir.  This  accefiion  of  territory  was  not  obtained  without 
a war  of  feveral  years  continuance,  on  account  of  fome 
perfons  who  laid  pretence  to  a fuperior  right.  As  Robert 
thought  peace  and  tranquillity  were  preferable  to  widely 
extended  dominions,  with  a precarious  tenure,  he  refufed 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,- 
both  which  were  offered  him.  His  own  prudence,  juftice, 
and  moderation,  contributed  greatly  to  fecure  the  public- 
happinefs,  which  had  fo  honourably  diftinguifhed  his  ad- 
miniftration ; and  at  his  death,  which  happened  in  July, 
1030,  his  fubjefts  exclaimed,  as  with  one  voice,  “ we  have 
loft  a father  who  governed  us  in  peace  ; beneath  whofe  au- 
thority we  dwelt  in  fecurity  ; who  fuffered  not  in  others 
that  oppreflion  which  he  himfelf  difdained  ; who  commanded, 
our  affections,  and  who  banifhed  our  fears.”  Pafling  over 
feveral  reigns,  in  which  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
to  diftinguifh  them,  we  come  to  Philip  I.,  v?ho  is  celebrated 
for  having  undertaken  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
This  expedition,  known  by  the  name  of  theCrufades,  Philip 
and  his  adherents  were  urged  to  make  by  Peter  the  Hermit.. 
Both  clergy  and  laity  impreffed  on  their  garments  the  fign 
of  thecrofs,  and  folicited  the  pope  to  march  at  their  Read. 
This  dangerous  honour  the  prudent  fucceflbr  of  St.  Peter 
declined,  recommending,  however,  to  the  faithful,  who  were 
difqualified  by  fex  or  profefiion,  by  age  or  infirmity,  to 
aid  with  their  prayers  and  alms  the  perfonal  fervices  of  their 
more  robuft  brethren.  After  confefiion  and  abfolution  the’ 
champions  of  the  crofs  were  difmiffed,  and  their  depart  are 
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for  the  Holy  Land  was  fixed  for  the  feftlval  of  the  affump- 
tion,  the  15th  of  Auguft  1096.  That  day  was  anticipated 
by  a thoughtlefs  crowd,  who  to  the  number  of ' fixty  thou- 
fand  perfons  of  both  fexes  preffed  with  clamorous  importunity 
Peter  the  Hermit  to  lead  them  to  the  holy  fepulchre.  The 
hermit,  affirming  the  character  without  the  talents  or  authority 
of  a general,  impelled  or  obeyed  the  forward  impulfe  of  his 
votaries  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  The 
footfteps  of  Peter  were  followed  by  the  monk  Godefcal, 
whofe  fermons  had  fwept  away  20,000  peafants  from  the 
villages  of  Germany.  The  rear  was  clofed  with  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  of  the  refufe  of  the  people,  who  mingled 
with  their  devotion  a brutal  licenfe  of  rapine,  proftitution, 
and  drunkennefs.  Of  this  vaft  crowd,  the  greater  part  funk 
beneath  the  fatigues  of  their  march  and  the  accumulated 
preffure  of  hunger  and  tliiril : the  remainder,  who  had  en- 
dured and  furmounted  the  difficulties  and  diilref3  of  their 
long  and  tedious  pilgrimage,  had  fcarcelv  refreffied  their 
’wafted  bodies  with  the  hofpitable  plenty  of  Conllantinople, 
before  their  impatience  urged  them  headlong,  as  it  were, 
againft  the  Turks.  This  imprudence  betrayed  them  into 
the  fnares  of  the  fultan  of  Nice  ; and  Peter  the  Hermit,  fe- 
curely  fheltered  in  the  Byzantine  court,  might  lament  the 
fate -of  his  improvident  companions,  and  expect  the  arrival 
of  their  more  grave  and  noble  brethren.  Among  thefe,  the 
fir  ft  rank  both  in  war  and  council  was  juftly  due  to  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  who  in  the  hour  of  victory  was  elevated  to  the 
tranfient  throne  of  Jerufalem.  With  him  were  joined  in  the 
holy  enterprise  Hugh,  count  of  V ermandois,  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  .France,  and  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  who  for 
the  trifling  film  of  ten  thoufand  marks  mortgaged  Normandy, 
during  his  abfence,  to  Rufus,  who  had  already  defrauded  him 
of  the  crown  of  England.  (See  Croisade.)  It  was  at  the 
diftance  of  nearly  a century  from  this  time  that  Philip  II. 
in  conjunction  with  king  Richard  of  England,  unfurled  the 
facred  banner  of  the  crofs,  and  embarked,  the  former  at 
Genoa,  and  the  latter  at  Marfeilles  ; but  animofities  arifing 
between  them,  Philip  returned  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
feveral  provinces  in  France  that  belonged  to  the  Englifn. 
Philip  died  in  i223,and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lewis  V III. 
who  reigned  three  years,  when  by  death  he  made  way  for 
Lewis  IX.  afterwards  ftyled  Saint  Lewis.  In  thefe  and 
fome  other  following  reigns  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
vigour  againft  the  infidels,  but  in  this  lketch  it  is  impoffible 
to  do  more  than  notice  the  various  revolutions  that  have  oc- 
cured  in  the  country,  and  the  circumftances  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  rife,  or  at  leaft  very  much  contributed 
to  them.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  tranfacftions  that 
took  place  at  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the 
expuliion  and  confifcation  of  the  eftates  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  who  at  that  period  enjoyed  immenfe  poffeffions 
in  France.  Thefe  confifcations  were  levied,  according  to 
the  fpirit  and  practice  of  the  times,  without  any  form  of 
trial,  and  upwards  of  fifty  of  them  were  put  to  death  in  the 
moft  cruel  manner.  The  grand  mailer,  with  three  of  the 
principal  officers,  were  burnt  by  flow  fire  in  the  prefence  of 
the  king  himfelf.  The  whole  body  of  the  knights  had  been 
accufed  of  the  moft  immoral  praftices,  of  which,  indeed, 
-confeffions  had  been  extorted,  but  it  was  affertcd  that  the 
ho  rror  of  impending  and  cruel  deaths  had  forced  from 
their  lips  confeffions  which  they  afterwards  retracted;  and 
it  has  been  generally  thought  that  king  Philip,  in  thefe  fe- 
vere  and  brutal  meafures,  confulted  his  avarice  rather  than 
his  juftice.  He  died  in  1395,  and  his-  fucceffor,  Lewis  the 
Boifterous,  followed  him  in  a few  months  to  his  grave,  leav- 
ing the  throne  to  Philip  the  Long,  who  fubdued  the  Fle- 
mings, and  fumraoned  Edward  II.  of  England  to  do  him 
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homage  for  his  poffeffions  in  France;  but  that  monarch,  find- 
ing himfelf  involved  in  difficulties  which  rendered  a journey 
to  France  highly  inconvenient,  fent  excufes  to  Philip  which  he 
readily  accepted.  As  the  French  fovereign  had  formerly 
taken  the  crofs  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  he  now 
propofed  to  put  his  vow  into  execution,  but  was  diffuaded 
from  it  by  the  pope  himfelf,  at  whofe  inftauce  he  fent  an 
army  into  Italy  to  put  an  end  to  the  contending  fa&ions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  who  for  fo  long  a time  filled 
the  country  with  blood  and  flaughter.  The  event  proved 
highly  unfortunate,  and  the  difgrace  was  rendered  more 
mortifying  by  a contagious  diftemper  which  fwept  off  many 
thoufands  of  the  French  foldiery.  This  fatality  in  the 
army  was  imputed  to  the  Jews,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have 
poifoned  the  fprings:  a perfecution  was  inftantly  commenced 
againft  thefe  unfortunate  men,  and  numbers,  without  any 
other  pretence  than  the  madnefs  of  popular  fufpicions,  were 
burnt  alive  ; while  the  Jews  in  general  were  abandoned  to 
the  rage  of  the  populace,  who  infulted  their  perfons  and 
plundered  their  houfes  without  remorfe.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  reign  was  fpent  in  attempting  to  regulate  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  country.  A defign  had  been  formed 
by  his  predeceffors  of  eftablilhing  a certain  ftandard  for 
the  coin,  weights,  and  meafures,  throughout  France  ; this 
was  adopted  by  Philip,  who,  in  order  to  carry  it  more  ef- 
fectually into  execution,  purchafed  from  the  counts  of  Valois, 
Clermont,  and  Bourbon,  their  right  of  coinage  within  their 
own  dominions : but  notwithftanding  all  his  endeavours,  he 
never  could  bring  the  fcheme  to  bear.  He  was  embarraffed 
by  new  and  unexpected  difficulties : a report  was  induf- 
trioully  circulated,  that  to  furmount  thefe  he  intended  to 
levy  a filth  on  every  man’s  eilate,  and  the  public  difcontent 
was  increafed  by  the  difaffeCtion  of  the  clergy,  whom  the 
king  by  a law  had  excluded  from  fitting  in  parliament.  The 
mind  of  Philip  was  too  fenfibly  wounded  by  the  injurious 
fufpicions  of  his  fubjeCIs  ; he  beheld  his  honeft  endeavours 
productive  of  jealoufy  and  difappointment,  which  he  was 
unable  to  bear,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1322.  His  fucceffor, 
Charles  IV.,  was  the  laft  of  the  royal  race  of  Capet : the 
character  of  this  prince  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  very 
eminent  virtues,  nor  flained  by  grofs  vices  ; his  regard  to 
juftice  was  fteady  and  impartial,  of  which  there  are  inftances 
on  record.  He  died  in  1328,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant; 
and  as  the  fucceffion  depended  on  the  event,  a regent  in  the 
mean  time  was  neceffary.  Two  candidates  inftantly  ap- 
peared for  this  important  poft,  urging  at  the  fame  time  their 
right  to  the  crown  as  well  as  the  regency.  Thefe  were  Philip 
de  Valois,  coufin  to  the  late  king,  and  Edward  III.  king 
of  England,  who  afpired  to  the  throne  in  right  of  his  mother. 
His  pretenfions  were  eafily  fet  afide,  and  Philip  was  confirmed 
in  the  regency,  from  which  he  foon  ftepped  into  the  throne 
on  the  queen  being  delivered  of  a daughter  ; from  which  cir- 
cumftance  he  acquired  the  furname  of  “ Fortunate.”  Thus 
the  crown  of  France  had  defcended  in  the  Capetian  family 
from  father  to  fon  for  eleven  generations,  and  the  fucceffive 
reigns  had  all  contributed  to  extend  the  dominion  and  au- 
thority of  the  monarchs  : they  had  fliaken  off  their  depend- 
ance  on  the  clergy  ; they  had  reduced  the  power  of  the 
barons,  and  had  eltabhfhed  the  royal  revenue  on  a more  per- 
manent foundation.  After  almoft  three  centuries  and  a half, 
the  immediate  pofterity  of  Hugh  Capet,  as  we  have  feen, 
expired  in  Charles  IV.  and  the  fceptre  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  race  of  Valois. 

Philip  was  almoff  immediately  involved  in  a war,  yet  lie 
boldly  fummoned  his  rival,  Edward  of  England,  to  yield  him 
homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  France.  The  Englifh 
monarch  paffed  the  feas,  and  appeared  bare-headed  without 
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arms  or  fpurs,  before  a prince  wliofe'  equal  be  confidered 
liimfelf : but  his  mind,  indignant  at  the  humiliating  act, 
revolted,  and  war  was  immediately  kindled  between  the  two 
nations  ; and  he  who  had  been  feen  in  France  as  a vafial, 
marched  into  it  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army.  His  moil 
coniiderable  ally  was  James  d’Arteville,  a brewer  of  Ghent, 
under  wliofe  aufpices  the  Flemings  had  acquired  a degree 
.of  independence  unknown  in  an  age  when  the  common  people 
were  almoil  univerfally  enflaved  by  feudal  inftitutions.  W ith 
d’Arteville,  therefore,  as  a leader,  they  were  very  ready  and 
anxious  to  oppofe  the  power  of  Philip.  They  advifed  the 
.Ping  of  England  to  affume  the  title  of  king  of  France.  A 
long  and  bloody  conteil  enfued,  in  which  the  Engliih  were 
very  generally  fuccefsful.  Philip  was  under  the  neceiTify  of 
fecuring  liimfelf  againfl  the  power  of  his  rival  by  new  al- 
liances, and  at  length  was  reduced  to  that  exhauiled  date 
that  for  fome  time  he  was  incapable  of  making  any  oppofition. 
To  recruit  his  finances  he  laid  a heavy  duty  on  fait,  which 
caufed  fo  much  offence  as  nearly  to  excite  a rebellion  ; but 
having  affuaged  the  diicontents,  he  found  his  hands  ftrength- 
ened,  and  was  foon  enabled  to  bring  into  the  field  ioo,oco 
men,  whole  prowefs  was  farther  railed  by  the  prefence  of 
the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  Burgundy.  The  Engliih  were 
therefore  compelled  to  Hand  upon  the  defenfive.  One  for- 
trefs  after  another  furrendered  to  the  French,  till  nothing 
appeared  but  a total  extinction  of  the  power  of  England 
upon  the  continent.  In  this  fituation  Edward  refolved  to 
bring  relief  in  perfon  to  his  diftreffed  fubjedls  and  allies,  and 
embarked  for  that  purpofe  in  1346  at  Southampton,  with  a 
large  army  on  board  of  one  thoufand  fail  of  different  bulks 
and  burdens.  He  carried  with  him  the  chief,  and  indeed 
the  flower  of  the  nobility  and  great  men  of  the  country, 
and  his  eldeft  fon  the  prince  of  Wales,  a youth  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  fince  celebrated  in  hiltory  as  the  “ Black 
Prince.”  The  army  which  the  king  now  took  with  him 
confifted  of  4000  men  at  arms,  10,000  archers,  x 0,000  Welch 
infantry,  and  6oco  Irilh ; all  of  whom  he  landed  fafely  at  La 
Hogue,  a port  of  Normandy,  which  country  he  determined 
to  make  the  feat ‘of  war.  The  Engliih  had  no  fooner  landed 
than  they  fpread  terror  and  devaftation  all  round  them,  and 
an  univerfal  conllernation  reached  the  French  court.  The 
city  of  Caen  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  invaders,  and 
all  the  villages  and  towns,  even  to  Paris,  (hared  the  fame 
fate  ; and  the  French  had  no  other  refource  but  by  break- 
ing down  their  bridges  to  attempt  a flop  to  the-  career  of 
the  Engliih.  Philip  was  not,  however,  idle  or  negligent  in 
making  preparations  : he  had  ftationed  an  army  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  Somme,  over  which  Edward  was  to 
pafs  ; while  he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  1 20,000  fighting  men, 
advanced  to  give  the  Engliih  battle.  Thus  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  being  inclofed  and  ftarved  in  an  enemy’s  coun- 
try, the  king  publilhed  a reward  to  any  that  Ihould  bring 
him  intelligence  of  a paffage  over  the  river.  This  was  dii- 
covered  by  a peafant  of  the  country,  and  Edward  had  juft 
time  to  get  his  whole  army  over  the  ftream  when  Philip  ap- 
peared in  his  rear.  The  famous  battle  of  Creffy  was  now 
•fought,  in  which  the  French  were  completely  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  thirty  thoufand  foldiers,  eleven  princes,  eighty 
barons,  and  twelve  hundred  knights.  Edward  immediately  be- 
.fieged  the  town  of  Calais,  which  furrendered,  and  remained  in 
poffellion  of  the  Engliih  2 1 o years-  From  the  commencement 
of  this  war  Philip  had  invariably  Ihewed  himfelf  defirous  of 
peace,  and  the  viftory  obtained  over  him  at  Creffy  increafed 
his  anxiety  in  this  refpedt ; and  fortunately^  for  him,  the  ex- 
pences  incurred  by  his  opponent  were  fo  great  that  he  could 
no  longer  fuftain  the  conteft.  A truce  of  three  years  was 
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accordingly  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  the  court  6f 
Rome:  at  the  fame  time  Philip  met  with  fome  recompence 
fer  the  Ioffes  which  he  had  fullained,  by  the  acquifition  of 
Dauphiny,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  duke 
on  condition  that  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  France 
Ihould  take  the  name  of  Dauphin.  Soon  after  this  event 
this  king  himfelf,  who  had  been  fome  time  a widower,  was 
married  to  Blanch,  the  daughter  of  Philip  count  of  Evreux, 
and  Jane  queen  of  Navarre.  But  he  died  within  a year  of 
this  union,  in  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reign.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  his  eldeft  fon 
John  took  poffellion  of  the  kingdom  ; but  fcarcely  was  he 
feated  on  the  throne,  when  he  difgufted  his  nobility  by  an 
unfeafonable  aft  of  feverity.  Robert  de  Brienne,  count  of 
Eu  and  Guifnes,  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  the  king  of 
England  at  Caen,  and  under  pretence  of  negoeiating  his 
ranfom  had  palled  feveral  times  between  France  and  Eng- 
land; but  being  accufed  of  a treafonable  correfpondence 
with  Edward,  he  was,  by  order  of  his  fovereign,  fuddenly 
arrefted,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  without  the  form  even 
of  trial.  Having  been  conftable  of  France,  the  fword, 
the  badge  of  office,  was  delivered  to  Charles  de  la 
Carda  ; but  his  fate  was  equally  unfortunate  with  that  of 
his  predeceffor,  being  foon  after  affaffinated  by  Charles 
king  of  Navarre.  On  the  expiration  of  the  truce  Edward 
renewed  hoftilities,  being  perfeftly  intent  upon  the  con- 
queft  of  France  ; but  having,  by  means  of  his  fon,  made  an 
unfuccefsful  attempt,  he  recalled  his  army.  After  the  de- 
parture of  which,  John  affembled  the  ftates  at  Paris,  ex- 
plained to  the  deputies  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  his  finances, 
and  exhibited  fo  fully  and  fatisfadlorily  the  neceffity  of  af- 
fifting  him  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that  they 
confented  to  maintain  an  army  of  30,000  men  during  the 
war.  To  raife  the  neceffary  fupplies,  the  falic  law,  as  it  was 
called  by  way  of  ridicule,  or  the  duty  on  fait,  was  revived, 
and  many  other  imports  that  bore  heavy  on  the  people  ; but 
at  the  fame  time  they  appointed  a committee  of  their  own 
number  to  take  care  that  the  money  was  folely  appropriated 
to  the  public  fervice.  The  fatisiadlion  which  John  received 
from  thefe  grants  was  foon  damped  by  the  news  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  invaded  his  country,  and  taken  fome 
important  places.  Though  alarmed,  he  did  not  fit  down  in 
deipair,  but  affembled  an  army  of  6o,oco  men  to  flop  his 
progrefs,  and  with  the  hope  of  intercepting  him.  Edward 
at  firft  thought  of  retreating,  but  finding  that  projeft  im- 
poffible,  he  determined  calmly  to  wait  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  ; and  notwithftanding  the  difparity  of  forces,  to  coir.- 
mit  all  to  the  hazard  of  a battle.  At  Maupertuis,  near 
Poidtiers,  the  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other.  The  French 
monarch  might,  with  a common  (hare  of  prudence,  have 
ftarved  the  enemy  into  any  terms  he  thought  proper  to  im- 
pofe  ; but  fucli  was  the  impatient  valour  of  the  French 
nobility,  and  fuch  their  certainty  of  fuccefs,  that  he  was 
forced  to  adt  in  the  aggreffive.  While  both  armies  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  waiting  only  for  the  fatal 
lignal  to  commence  the  bloody  attack,  they  were  Hopped 
for  a moment  by  the  appearance  of  the  cardinal  Perigord^ 
who  attempted  to  be  a mediator  between  them.  John,  how- 
ever, who  felt  certain  of  vidlory,  refufed  to  liften  to  any 
terms,  unlefs  the  bafis  was  the  reftitution  of  Calais.  The 
Black  Prince,  exafperated  at  the  propofal,  boldly  declared 
he  was  ready  to  hazard  every  thing  rather  than  feek  fafety 
on  fuch  degrading  terms.  The  onfet  was  deferred  till  the 
next  morning,  for  which  both  fides  waited  with  anxious  and 
awful  fufpence.  At  length  the  trumpet  founded,  and  a 
horrible  carnage  enfued  ; and  in  the  end  the  French  monarch 
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title  which  he  derived  from  Lewis  XI.  who  had  been  dead 
more  than  300  years  ; neverthelefs,  he  was  oppofed  by  the 
party  of  the  Guiles,  on  account  of  the  fupport  which  he 
had  uniformly  given  to  the  reformed  religion  : this  was  the 
only  obftacle  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Henry’s  claims  by 
the  greateft  part  of  his  fubjeCts,  and  in  the  end  it  gave  rife 
to  a civil  war.  Henry  encamped  before  Paris,  of  which  he 
might  have  made  himfelf  mafter  by  famine,  had  he  refufed 
to  grant  a paffage  to  a multitude  of  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  were  ordered  to  depart  the  city  to  lave  pro- 
vifions.  For  this  aft  of  generofity  the  king  was  blamed 
by  his  generals,  but  he  nobly  replied,  “ That  he  would  ra- 
ther endure  the  reproaches  of  the  whole  world  than  thofe  of 
his  own  heart.”  At  length,  perceiving  that  the  Catholics 
were  feeking  foreign  aid,  and  that  there  would  be  no  termi- 
nation .to  thefe  evils  unlefs  he  renounced  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, he,  by  the  advice  and  earned  perfuafion  of  his  minifter 
the  great  duke  of  Sully,  declared  himfelf  a catholic,  and  ac- 
cordingly abjured  his  former  faith  at  St.  Dennis,  and  was 
crowned  king  at  Chartres  in  1 594.  This  change  put  him 
in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  but  the  proteftants  were 
at  iirft  indignant,  at  his  converfion  ; neverthelefs  they  were 
appealed  by  the  celebrated  edift  of  Nantes,  which  re-efta- 
blifhed,  in  a moil  folid  and  effectual  manner,  all  the  favours 
that  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  reformed  by  other  princes, 
and  adding  fome  which  had  not  been  thought  of  before, 
particularly  the  allowing  them  a free  admiffion  to  all  em- 
ployments of  truft,  profit  and  honour,  the  e it abli filing  cham- 
bers in  which  the  members  of  the  two  religions  were  deemed 
equal,  and  the  permitting  their  children  to  be  educated  with- 
out conilraint  in  any  of  the  univeriities.  Having  concluded 
a peace  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he  beftowed  all  his  atten- 
tion on  the  improvement  of  Ills  kingdom,  by  reforming  its 
laws,  regulating  its  finances,  encouraging  agriculture  and 
manufaftures,  enlarging  and  embellilhing  cities,  and  finally 
reconciling,  in  a great  meafure,  the  partifans  of  contend- 
ing religions.  In  all  his  beneficial  fchemes  he  found  an  able 
and  faithful  affiflant  in  his  minifter  the  duke  of  Sully.  Thefe 
two  great  men,  fays  the  hiftorian,  feemed  to  have  been  born 
for  one  another ; greatnefs  and  true  glory  were  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  united  endeavours  to  promote  the  public 
good.  The  fchemes  of  reformation,  projected  by  this  king 
and  his  minifter,  were  intended  to  be  carried  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  France  : they  were  anxious  to  new-model  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  reduce  all  its  powers  into  a kind  of 
Chriftian  republic,  by  rendering  them  as  nearly  as  poilible 
of  equal  ftrength.  That  this  republic  might  be  maintained 
in  perpetual  peace,  they  propofed  to  bring  all  their  differ- 
ences to  be  decided  before  a fenate  of  wife,  diftnterefted, 
and  able  judges,  and  then  they  fuppofed  it  would  be  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  overturn  the  Ottoman  empire.  With  a view 
probably  of  executing  this  projeft,  but  under  the  pretence 
of  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
Henry  made  immenfe  preparations  by  fea  and  by  land,  when 
he  was  affaffmated  at  the  age  of  57  by  Ravaiilac,  an  infane 
fanatic.  The  life  and  character  of  this  monarch  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  by  the  pen  of  his  minifter,  to  which 
we  (hall  again  have  recourfe  in  the  article  Henry. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  queen-mother,  Mary  de 
Medicis,  affumed  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Lewis 
XIII.,  which  was  only  remarkable  for  cabals  and  intrigues 
of  the  courtiers.  France,  which  under  Henry  had  rifea  from 
a ftate  of  miferable  anarchy  to  the  high  eft  pitch  of  glory, 
funk  now  into  a wretched  ftate  of  weaknefs.  In  1617  the 
king  affumed  the  government  himfelf,  banifhed  the  queen- 
mother,  caufed  her  favourite  Marihal  d’Ancre  to  be  killed, 
and  chafe  for  his  minifter  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Richelieu. 


This  wife  minifter  reconciled  the  contending  parties,  and  re- 
eftablifhed  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy.  The  proteftant 
party  attempted  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  eftablifh 
an  independent  ftate,  of  which  Rochelle  was  to  be  the  capi- 
tal. The  Dutch  vigorouily  aflifted  Richelieu  in  fubduing  the 
proteftants,  while  the  Engliih  fent  out  a fleet  in  aid  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  who  maintained  their  ground  for  a 
whole  year  againft  the  French  with  the  cardinal  at  their 
head.  At  length,  however,  they  were  forced  to  furrender, 
and  this,  with  all  the  proteftant  cities  of  France,  were 
dripped  of  their  privileges,  and  their  religion  effectually 
crufhed.  Lewis  XIII.  entered  completely  into  the  views 
of  his  minifter,  who  influenced  the  politics  of  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  : the  talents  of  Richelieu  were  equally  and  fuccefs- 
. fully  diiplayed  in  aftive  war,  in  foreign  negociations,  and 
in  his  domeftic  arrangements  ; yet  at  this  time  a confpiracy 
was  forming,  againft  him.  Mary  de  Medicis  was  jealous  of 
the  man  die  had  raifed,  and  was  defirous  of  deftroying  the 
idol  die  had  formed.  The  duke  of  Orleans  fought  to  fup- 
plant  the  minifter  ; but,  with  aftoniihing  intrepidity  of  mind, 
he  repreffed  the  confpiracy,  feized  the  Marihal  de  Marillac, 
one  of  his  moft  dangerous  enemies,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  put  him  to  death.  Orleans,  apprehending  a fimilar  fate,, 
fled  the  kingdom.  Mary  was  arrefted,  and  ended  her  days 
in  a voluntary  exile  at  Bruffels.  Amidft  this  turbulence, 
both  of  foreign  war  and  domeftic  cabal,  Richelieu  cultivated 
the  purfuits  of  literature  ; he  was,  as  we  have  feen  in  many 
of  our  biographical  articles,  a liberal  patron  of  the  fciences, 
and  of  thofe  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  extenfion  ol 
knowledge.  His  adminiftration  advanced  the  glory  of 
France  as  a monarchy.  He  died  in  1642,  victorious,  it  is 
faid,  over  the  enemies  and  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Fie 
expired  almoft  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  where 
a breach  was  made  in  the  walls  to  admit  his  litter  in  a fort  of 
triumph.  The  death  of  the  minifter  was  fhortly  after  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  fovereign  in  1 643.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Lewis  XIV.  who  was  only  five  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  the  crown  of  his  father.  The  queen-mother,  Anne 
of  Auftria,  was  appointed  regent  during  the  minority,  who 
chofe  for  her  minifter  Cardinal  Mazarine,  whofe  violence 
excited  new  diforders  in  the  ftate,  which  caufed  his  banifli- 
ment  from  Paris  ; but  though  retired  to  the  imperial  domi- 
nions, he  influenced  and  over-ruled  the  meafures  of  the  court 
of  France.  In  1652  Mazarine  refumed  his  ftation  as  minifter, 
which  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1661,  when  the  monarch 
began  to  act  completely  for  himfelf,  and  entered  on  a vigo- 
rous difplay  of  his  talents.  The  finances,  which  had  long  been 
in  extreme  diforder,  were  admirably  regulated  by  Colbert ; 
and  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  wifely 
encouraged  by  government,  were  foon  in  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  fituation.  The  famous  canal  that  joins  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay  with  the  Mediterranean  was  cut ; all  the  fea-ports 
were  fortified  and  enlarged,  and  the  internal  police  ftriitly 
enforced  by  the  monarch.  The  arms  of  France  aided  at  the 
fame  time  England  againft  the  Dutch,  Germany  againft  the 
Turks,  and  Portugal  againft  Spain.  O11  the  death  tf 
Philip  IV.  Lewis,  who  had  already  acquired  the  addition 
of  Grand  to  his  other  titles,  under  pretence  that  Spain  had 
failed  in  payment  of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  befieged  and 
took  Lifle  with  feveral  fortified  cities  in  Flanders.  The 
king  marched  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  the 
glory  cf  the  conquefts  was  owing  to  Turenne  and  Vaubar. 
The  ftrength  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom  were  ftill  aug- 
mented under  the  adminiftration  of  Colbert.  The  parties 
in  Holland  between  the  Stadtholder  and  thofe  who  efpoufed 
the  fide  of  the  virtuous  De  Witts  (which  fee),  tempted 
Lewis  to  undertake  the  couqueft  of  that  country,  and  Eng- 
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land,  Germany  and  Sweden  favoured  his  projeft.  He 
over-ran  feverai  of  the  provinces,  and  advanced  almoft  to  the 
gates  of  Amfterdam,  when  the  Dutch  overflowed  the  country 
by  letting  in  the  fea,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
At  length  the  confederate  powers  began  to  be  jealous  of  the 
afcendancy  of  France,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  had  fuffi- 
cient  influence  with  England  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  ob- 
tain an  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of  Lewis, 
however,  ftill  continued  fuccefsful,  and  the  .'peace  concluded 
at  Nimeguen  in  1678  was  in  favour  of  France.  The  armies 
which  France  kept  on  foot,  either  forefeeing  or  meditating 
a new  war,  enabled  the  fovereign  to  humble  the  pretenfions  of 
Algiers  and  Genoa.  The  former  was  forced  to  releafe, 
without  any  remuneration,  all  the  French  fubjedts  whom 
they  had  made  Haves,  and  promifed  to  exercife  that  power  no 
more  : the  latter,  more  than  half  demoliflied  by  bombs,  could 
not  fufpend  the  ardour  of  the  befiegers  but  by  fending  its 
doge  and  other  principal  officers  to  make  humble  excufes. 
Having  annexed  feverai  principalities  to  his  vaft  dominions, 
having  obtained  very  important  fucceifes  in  a new  war,  and 
having  laid  the  Palatinate  wafte,  and  in  ruins,  and  having 
likewife  revoked  the  edit!  of  Nantes,  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  with  England  at  the  head,  became  violent  againil 
the  towering  ambition  of  Lewis.  Neverthelefs  he  main- 
tained his  ground,  though  he  experienced  fome  fevere  checks  ; 
his  navy  was  deftroyed  at  La  Hogue,  the  coafts  were  infeft- 
ed  by  the  Englifh  (hips,  which  deftroyed  Flavre,  and  reduced 
Dieppe  to  allies.  Viftory  was,  however,  the  companion  of 
Lewis  by  land  ; but  the  numerous  armies  which  he  kept  in 
the  field  depopulated  the  kingdom,  and  occafioned  a famine. 
The  people  ceafed  to  admire,  and  feeling  the  dire  effefts  of 
war,  they  began  to  murmur.  To  famine  was  added  the 
calamity  of  civil  war.  The  proteftants  revolted,  becaufe 
their  worfhip  was  fuppreffed,  their  churches  demoliflied, 
and  their  mini'fters  banilhed.  France  loll  half  a million  of 
its  bed  and  moil  induftrious  fubj'efts,  and  the  name  of  Lewis 
'the  Great  was  execrated  all  over  Europe.  Now  the  united 
forces  of  England  and  Aullria,  under  the  command  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  (fee  Churchill  and  Eugene,)  pre- 
vailed, and  rendered  the  conclufion  of  this  reign  as  miferable, 
as  at  the  commencement  it  had  been  fortunate.  From  the 
year  1702,  till  nearly  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  which  happened 
in  17x5,  Lewis  fuftained  a feries  of  defeats  and  calamities. 
As  a patron  of  literature'  and  learned  men,  he  yielded  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was  his  higheft  honour,  that 
he  difeerned  and  recompenfed  merit  wherever  he  found  it ; 
and  France  was  in  his  time  equally  illuilrious  by  the  military 
talents  of  her  generals,  and  by  the  progreis  which  the  made 
in  the  arts  and  fciences.  See  Lewis. 

By  the  lafl  will  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  government  of  the 
country  devolved  on  his  great  grand-fon,  who  was  at  the  de- 
ceafe  of  the  monarch  only  five  years  old,  and  the  regency  was 
feized  by  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  whofe  authority  was 
fanftioned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  This  prince  gave  a 
turn  to'  the  manners  of  the  court.  Inftead  of  that  grave  and 
auftere  appearance  which  had  prevailed  in  it,  nothing  was 
now  feen  but  levity  and  diffipation.  Lewis  XIV.  never 
formed  anv  connexion  with  the  Englifh,  but  Inch  as  was 
indifpenfably  neceffary  ; the  regent  abandoned  himfelf  to 
them  entirely,  and  was.  guided  by*  their  councils,  with  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  to  Tecure  their  protection  and  favour,  in  cafe 
the  young  king  fhoiild  die,  whdfe  health  was  exceedingly 
precarious.'  The  regent  himfelf,  however,  died  luddemy, 
and  was  fucceeded’by  the  duke  of  Bourbon  Conde,  who  en- 
deavoured to  enrich  himfelf  by  the  ruin  of  the  fyftem  at  the 
head  of  which  he  was  placed.  The  people  murmured  at  his 
•depredations,  but.  he  difregarded  their  complaints,  expecting 
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the  fupport  of  the  king.  In  this  he  was  difappointed ; 
Lewis,  when  he  was  capable  of  afting  for  himfelf,  difmifted 
and  difgraced  him,  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  cardinal  Fleury, 
who  was  a man  of  a moil  amiable  difpofition,  and  who  took 
the  reins  of  government  at  an  age  when  moil  men  retire  from 
the  world.  ( See  Fleury.  ) About  this  time  an  artful  adven- 
turer, Riperda,  raifed  himfelf  from  obfeurity  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  by  fecretly  negociating  a treaty  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna.  To  counterbalance  this 
treaty,  an  alliance  was  formed  between  France,  England,  and 
the  king  of  Pridfia.  Thefe  difientions  gave  but  little  inter- 
ruption to  that  general  tranquillity  which  Europe  enjoyed 
from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  till  the  year  1734.  At  that  pe- 
riod a flame  broke  out,  in  conlequence  of  the  death  of  Au- 
guftus  II.  the  king  of  Poland,  and  foon  ipread  itfelf  through 
every  part  of  Europe.  Lewis  wiihed  to  place  on  the  throne 
of  that  country  his  father-in-law  Staniflaus,.  but  the  Ruffians 
and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  eleftor 
of  Saxony.  A war  was  commenced,  and  after  it  bad  been 
carried  on  with  various  fuccefs,  peace  was  concluded  at 
Vienna,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Staniflaus  fliouid  re- 
tain the  title,  but  renounc0  the  authority  of  king  of 
Poland,  and  fliouid  be  put  in  peffieffion  of  Lorraine  and  Bar. 
By  this  treaty  the  aft  regulating  the  fucceffion  to  the  empire, 
called  the  “Pragmatic  Sanftion,”  was  guaranteed  by  France, 
as  it  had  formerly  been  by  Holland,  England,  and  other 
European  powers.  On  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  his 
daughter  Maria  Thereia  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
qujet  poffeffion  of  that  vail  inheritance  which  her  father  had 
been  fo  anxious  to  fecure  for  her.  A number  of  princes  laid 
claim  to  different  parts  of  her  dominions,  and  the  confufion 
which  had  been  thrown  by  the  feudal  fyfiem  over  the  right 
of  fucceffion  to  kingdoms,  enabled  each  claimant  to  give  the 
appearance  of  juftice  to  his  pretenlions.  Charles  Albert, 
eleftor  of  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  the  fucceffion  of  Bohemia, 
in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Ferdinand  I.,  but  while  he  and  other 
princes  were  labouring  to  eitablifli  the  juftice  of  their 
demands,  the  fuccefsful  invafion  of  Silefia  by  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  invited  other  powers  to 
take  up  arms,  and  (hewed  the  leveral  competitors  that  the 
logic  of  war  could  effeftually  maintain  their  pretenfions. 
Notwithftanding  the  pacific  difpofition  of  cardinal  Fleury, 
France  did  not  long  remain  an  idle  fpeftator  of  thefe  con- 
tefts.  This  minifter  had  the  mortification,  juft  before  his 
death,  to  fee  the  kingdom  involved  in  calamities,  from 
which  it  had  been  the  great  objeft  of  his  life  and  adinini- 
ftration  to  preferve  it.  To  check  the  ambition  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  France  united  with  Pruffia,  Saxonv,  and  Pe- 
land,  in  fuppert  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  eleftor  of  Ba- 
varia, and  conceived  the  defign,  not  only  of  putting  this 
weak  prince  in  poffeffion  of  Bohemia,  but  of  railing  him  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Charles  Albert  accordingly  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  -and  quickly  penetrated 
into  Auftria,  but  inftead  of  condufting  his  troops  to  Vienna, 
or  of  purfuing  the  queen,  who  had  fled  for  (belter  to  Hun- 
gary, he  was  induced,  by  his  impatience  to  obtain  the  tides  of 
fovereign  power,  to  crofs  the  Danube,  and  invade  Bohemia. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1741.  Prague  immediately  fub- 
mitted,  and  at  this  city  the  conqueror  was  crowned,  who 
then  marched  to  Frankfort,  where  his  vanity  was  amply  gra- 
tified by  receiving  the  imperial  crown  under  the  name  oft 
Charles  VII.  While  this  prince  was  foaring  to  the  futnmit 
of  greatnefs  in  Bohemia  and  Germany,  the  king  of  Pruffia 
conquered  Moravia,  but  the  -fituat-ion  of  Maria  Therein  was 
more  deplorable  than  can  well  be  -imagined.  ftshe  did  not 
however  defpair ; the  fipirit  of  the  brave"  Hungarians  was 
roufed  by  her  magnanimity  ; her  dift-n  fs  excited  the  com- 
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paffion  of  the  Englilh  ; diffentions  among  her  enemies,  who 
were  too  numerous  to  agree  long  in  any  general  plan,  and 
who  were  already  intoxicated  by  the  fplendour  of  their  vic- 
tories, foon  gave  a turn  to  her  apparently  defperate  affairs. 
In  1 742  fhe  fent  into  the  field  a formidable  army,  recovered 
Auilria,  and  even  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  and  the  new  em- 
peror, who  deemed  to  have  obtained  adecure  poffeffion  of 
the  imperial  crown,  faw  himfelf,  in  a moment,  ftripped  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  mar  dial  de  Belleifle  and  marfhal 
Broglio,  who  commanded  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops, 
were  prevented,  by  mutual  jealoufy,  from  forming  any  con- 
certed enterprize,  and  being  continually  harafTed  by  the 
army  of  prince  Charles,  brother  to  the  grand  duke,  found 
themfelves  gradually  exhaufted,  without  coming  to  any  dc- 
cifive  action.  The  defection  of  the  king  of  Pruffia  from  the 
alliance  with  France,  and  his  treaty  with  Maria  Therefa  in 
the  fummer  of  1742,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperor’s  for- 
tune, and  threw  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  on  the  French. 
The  French  generals,  unable  to  keep  the  field  againft  a fupe- 
rior  army,  retired  under  the  walls  of  Prague  ; and  as  a refult, 
the  marfhal  Belleifle  was  obliged  to  make  a retreat,  in  which 
he  obtained  fignal  honour,  it  having  been  compared  to  the 
celebrated  retreat  of  Xenophon.  The  queen  of  Hungary 
was  crowned  at  Prague,  on  the  12th  of  May  1743  ; and  the 
emperor  was  wholly  unable  to  fave  Bavaria  ; but  by  a revo- 
lution as  rapid  as  that  which  had  placed  him  on  the  imperial 
throne,  he  faw  himfelf  deprived  of  all  his  dominions,  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a fugitive,  and  a miferable  penlioner  on 
the  bounty  of  France. 

The  two  moft  powerful  ftates,  which  had  hitherto  afted  as 
auxiliaries,  now  became  the  principal  parties  in  the  conteft, 
and  the  war,  which  had  originated  in  a difpute  about  the 
fuccefiion  to  the  empire,  became  a violent  ftruggle  for  fupe- 
riority  between  France  and  England.  They  tried  their 
ftrength  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in  1743,  and  the  Englifh 
were  decidedly  victorious.  France  began  now  to  tremble 
for  her  own  fafety,  and  feeling  that  energy  which,  in  nations, 
as  well  as  in  individuals,  is  roufed  by  the  appearance  of  ex- 
traordinary danger,  fhe  employed  all  the  arts  of  policy  and 
warfare  to  avert  the  ftorm  with  which  fhe  was  menaced. 
Among  other  powers,  fhe  gained  over  to  her  fide  the  king  of 
^Iruflia,  who  began  to  dread  that  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the 
qlfceen  cf  Hungary  might  deprive  him  of  all  his  conquefts. 
The  firft  fymptom  of  the  refolute  fpirit  which  actuated  the 
French  councils  was  in  a fea  fight  off  Toulon  in  1744,  in 
which  the  Englifh  were  victorious,  though  no  very  decifive 
advantage  was  gained  over  their  opponents.  But  the  exer- 
tions of  France  by  land  were  more  refpeftable.  She  fitted 
out  four  great  armies  in  one  year  ; of  thefe  the  moft  confi- 
derable  was  deftined  for  Flanders,  and  with  it,  Lewis  him- 
felf made  the  firft  campaign,  in  which  he  obtained  many  fig- 
nal victories,  till  he  was  flopped  in  his  career  by  difaflrous 
news  from  his  own  country.  Leaving  therefore  his  conquefts 
in  Flanders,  he  flew  to  the  protection  of  France,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  Metz  he  had  the  fatisfaClion  to  hear  that  Fre- 
deric had  poured  an  immenfe  army  into  Bohemia,  and  another 
into  Moravia  ; that  he  had  forced  Prague  to  furrender,  and 
made  15,000  men  prifoners  of  war.  Here  he  was  taken 
ferioufly  ill,  and  his  indifpofition  filled  the  court  and  people 
with  confternation  and  grief ; and  his  recovery  caufed  the 
moft  rapturous  joy  throughout  his  widely  extended  kingdom. 
Charles  VII.  recovered  Bavaria,  but  died  foon  after;  war 
was  however  maintained  by  the  oppofing  parties.  Marfhal 
Saxe  opened  the  campaign  by  the  fiege  of  Tournay,  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  barrier  towns,  which  produced,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a general  engagement.  The  event 
was  glorious  to  France.  The  king  and  dauphin  had 


their  vanity  gratified,  by  feeing  their  troops  gain  a. 
complete  victory  at  Fontenoy  over  the  allied  army  of 
Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians,  confilting  of  nearly 
60,000  men.  In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,  Tournay, 
Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges,  Dendermond,  Aeth,  and  even 
Oftend  itfelf,  furrendered  to  the  French  king.  The  arms  of 
France  and  Spain  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Italy.  But  in  a 
few  months  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  Italian  con- 
quefts. In  the  Low  Countries  they  were  ftill  fuccefsful  r 
marfhal  Saxe  took  Bruffels  in  the  middle  of  winter  : An  - 
twerp was  taken  by  the  king  in  perfon  ; Mons,  Namur,  and 
other  places  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  France,  till  at  length 
the  entire  conqueft  of  Dutch  Flanders  was  effcfted.  The 
allies,  every  where  unfuccefsful,  folicited  peace,  which  was 
readily  granted  by  Lewis,  who  never  feems  to  have  felt  the 
ardour  and  enthufiaim  which  form  the  conqueror  and  hero. 
A treaty  was  figned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  England,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  the  States-general,  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  the 
republic  of  Genoa.  The  bafis  of  this  treaty,  which  was 
figned  April  30,  1748,  was  the  reftitution,  on  both  fides,  of 
all  the  places  taken  during  the  war.  The  articles  of  this 
peace  were  ill  calculated  to  produce  a permanent  tranquillity. 
The  vague  dod  indefinite  manner  in  which  the  boundaries  of 
the  fettlements  of  both  countries  in  America  were  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  continual  diffen- 
tions  and  quarrels  which  this  circumftance  naturally  tended 
to  produce,  furnifhed  the  one  nation  with  abundant  occafion 
for  cenfure,  and  the  other  for  recrimination  ; and,  at  laft, 
produced  an  open  rupture.  Other  powers  foon  became 
parties  in  this  conteft.  The  world  faw  with  wonder  Eng- 
land forming  an  alliance  with  Pruffia ; and  France  and 
Auftria,  thofe  powers  whofe  mutual  jealoufies  had  diffracted 
Europe  for  two  centuries,  now  conneffed  themfelves  by  an 
union  as  intimate  and  clofe  as  their  former  animofity  had 
been  violent  and  implacable.  The  early  events  of  this  war 
were  glorious  for  France  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  in  England,  from  all  parts,  but  Ioffes 
and  misfortunes.  Minorca  was  taken,  admiral  Byng  was 
defeated  at  fea,  and  conftrained  to  take  refuge  under  the 
walls  of  Gibraltar.  In  India  and  Canada  they  were  equally 
unfuccefsful.  The  military  genius  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  feemed  to  be  drown- 
ed in  the  clamour  of  faction,  And  the  people,  al- 
moft  driven  to  defpondency,  faw  a contempt  of  their  arms 
gradually  infinuating  itfelf  among  foreign  powers,  which 
was  more  mortifying  to  the  national  pride  than  all  their  cala- 
mities. About  this  time  the  parliaments  fell  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  king  by  their  perfecution  of  thofe  who  ad- 
hered to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  which  fee.  They  proceeded 
fo  far  in  this  oppofition  as  to  refufe  to  regifter  certain  taxes 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  carrying  on  the  war.  By  this 
the  king  was  fo  irritated,  that  he  fuppreffed  the  fourth  and 
fifth  chambers  of  inquefts,  the  members  of  which  had  dif- 
tinguilhed  themfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  his  will.  This 
created  the  moft  grievous  difeontents,  and  many  of  the  princi- 
pal members  of  the  different  parliaments  refigned  their  of- 
fices. An  attempt  was  made  by  Damien  to  affaffinate  the 
king,  who  was  flightly  wounded,  in  the  prefence  of  his  fon, 
and  furrounded  by  his  guards.  The  affaffin  was  put  to  the 
moft  exquifite  tortures,  in  the  midft  of  which  he  perfifted 
in  declaring  that  he  had  no  intention  to  kill  the  king,  but 
that  his  defign  was  only  to  wound  him,  in  order  that  God 
might  touch  his  heart,  and  incline  him  to  reftore  peace  to 
his  dominions.  This  attempt  upon  his  majefty  is  fuppofed 
to  have  had  fome  effedf  upon  him,  for  he  immediately  altered 
his  method  of  government,  and  accommodated  matters  with 
• '7  his 
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his  parliament.  The  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1763,  though  it  freed  the  nation  from  a deftrudlive,  bloody, 
and,  towards  the  conclufion,  unfuccefsful  war,  did  not  re- 
ftore  its  internal  tranquillity.  The  parliament,  eager  to  pur- 
fue  the  victory  they  had  formerly  gained  Over  their  religious 
enemies,  now  directed  their  efforts  againfl  the  Jefuits,  who 
had  obtained  and  enforced  the  bull  unigenitus.  That  once 
powerful  order,  however,  was  now  on  the  brink  of  deftruc- 
tion,  A general  deteftation  of  its  members  had  taken  place 
throughout  the  world.  A confpiracy,  formed  by  them 
againfl  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  from  which  he  narrowly 
efcaped,  had  roufed  the  indignation  of  Europe  ; this  was 
ft  ll  farther  encreafed  by  fome  fraudulent  practices  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  in  France.  Prejudices  running  very 
high  againfl;  them,  every  mifchief,  even  to  the  attempt  of 
Damien,  was  imputed  to  their  contrivance  or  influence.  Their 
ruin  feemed  to  be  certain,  when  the  king  interfered,  and  fuf- 
pended  all  proceedings  againfl  them  for  a year ; a plan  of 
accommodation  was  drawn  up,  and  fubmitted  to  the  pope 
and  general  of  the  order,  but  the  latter,  feeling  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  his  party  mull  be  expofed,  entirely  overthrew, 
by  his  own  hauteur,  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  king 
now  withdrew  his  protection,  the  parliament  redoubled  their 
efforts  againfl  them,  and  the  fociety  was  finally  diffolved,  its 
members  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  clerical  or  muni- 
cipal offices  ; their  colleges  were  feized,  their  effedls  conftf- 
cated,  and  their  order  annihilated. 

The  parliament  next  made  an  attempt  to  fet  bounds  to 
the  power  of  the  king  himfelf.  They  refufed  to  regiiter  an 
edift  which  Lewis  had  ifl'ued  for  the  continuance  of  fome 
taxes  which  fhould  have  ended  with  the  war,  and  likewife  to 
agree  to  another  by  which  the  king  was  enabled  to  redeem 
his  debts  at  an  adequate  price.  The  court  attempted  to  get 
the  ediCts  regiftered  by  force,  but  the  parliaments  every  where 
feemed  inclined  to  refill  to  the  laft.  In  1766,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Britanny  refufed  the  crown  a gift  of  700,000 
livres,  in  confequence  of  which  they  were  Angled  out  to 
bear  the  weight  of  royal  vengeance : the  king,  however, 
yielded  his  rights  as  he  was  pleafed  to  confider  them,  and 
publifhed  a general  amnefty.  The  parliaments  increafed 
their  claims,  and  affeCted  to  defpife  the  royal  clemency, 
which  exafperated  Lewis  fo  much  that  he  ordered  the  coun- 
fellors  of  the  parliament  of  Britanny,  who  had  refufed  to 
refume  their  functions,  of  which  he  had  deprived  them,  to 
be  included  in  the  lift  of  thofe  who  were  to  be  drafted  for 
the  militia  ; and  thofe  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged 
immediately  to  join  their  refpeCtive  regiments  ; the  reft  being 
employed  in  forming  the  city -guard.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  remonftrated  fo  freely  upon  this  conduCt  of  the  king, 
that  they  fell  under  his  cenfure  ; and  the  monarch,  alfuming 
the  authority  of  his  anceftors,  explicitly  declared  that  he 
would  fuffer  no  earthly  power  to  interfere  with  his  will ; and 
the  parliaments  were  for  the  prefent  intimidated  into  fub- 
miffion.  Lewis  next  engaged  in  a conteft  with  the  pope,  and 
claimed  as  his  own  hereditary  right  the  territories  of  Avig- 
non and  Venaiffin,  and  while  the  pontiff  denounced  his  una- 
vailing cenfures  againfl  him,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a Angle 
regiment  of  foldiers,  drove  out  the  troops  of  the  pope, 
and  took  poffeffion  of  the  territories  in  queftion.  He  now 
engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the  ifland  of  Corflca,  which  had 
been  transferred  to  the  crown  of  France  by  its  ancient  mat- 
ters the  Genoefe.  The  iflanders,  little  difpofed  to  comply 
with  the  wilhes  of  thofe  who  fold  and  who  purchafed  their 
country,  reflfted  with  the  utmoft  bravery  the  French  power  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  termination  of  a fecond  campaign,  and 
after  the  lofs  of  many  thoufands  of  the  belt  troops  in  France, 
that  the  ifland  fubmitted : little  was  it  imagined  that  at  this 
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moment,  the  future  mailer  of  France,  and  conqueror  of  a’*" 
moil  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  was  a nurfling  of  an 
undiflinguilhed  and  mean  Corflcan  family  ; he  who  has  torn 
kings  from  their  thrones,  and  fupplanted,  or  overthrown  the 
ancient  dynafties  of  the  world,  was  then  overlooked  and 
probably  defpifed  for  the  lownefs  of  his  condition,  and  the 
poverty  of  his  progenitors. 

The  Anances  of  France  were  at  this  time  in  a moil  deplo- 
rable ftate  ; many  of  the  great  commercial  companies  of  the 
country  were  involved  in  bankruptcy,  which  brought  a fimi- 
lar  calamity  on  moil  of  the  principal  merchants  and  traders. 
The  minifter,  the  due  de  Choifeuil,  by  one  defperate  ftroke, 
reduced  the  intereft  of  the  funds  to  one  half,  and  at  the  fame 
time  took  away  the  beneftt  of  furvivorlhip  in  the  tontines,  by 
which  the  national  credit  was  greatly  aftedled  ; the  difputes 
between  the  king  and  his  parliaments  revived,  and  became 
more  bitter  than  ever.  Lewis  again  proved  victorious,  ex- 
pelled his  parliaments,  caufed  others  to  be  appointed  who 
were  more  fubfervient  to  his  will,  and  thus  every  appearance 
of  oppoAtion  was  Alenced  by  the  abfolute  authority  of  the 
king.  In  the  midft  of  this  plenitude  of  power,  his  health 
declined,  and  his  end  was  evidently  approaching  ; but  the 
immediate  caufe  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1774,  was 
the  fmall-pos,  which  he  had  taken  from  one  of  his  miitreffes. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Lewis  XVI.  who  was  then  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  to  fecure  himfelf  againfl  the  dileafe  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  his  predeceffor,  he  fubmitted  to  inocu- 
lation, as  did  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  which  ren- 
dered thisprocefs  not  only  fafhionable  among  the  great,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  imitate  the  court,  but  tended  more  than 
any  other  circumftance  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  perfons 
in  the  inferior  ranks  and  llations  of  fociety.  The  king,  as 
foon  as  he  had  recovered  his  health,  applied  himfelf  moil  di- 
ligently to  the  reconciliation  of  the  differences  which  had 
fub Ailed  between  the  court  and  the  people.  lie  removed 
minifters  whofe  conduct  had  been  marked  by  arbitrary  and 
illegal  ads,  and  he  recalled  the  old  parliaments  who  had' 
been  ignominioufly  difmiffed  by  the  late  king.  He  declared, 
in  one  of  his  Aril  fpeeches,  that  while  it  was  his  determina- 
tion to  maintain  his  royal  prerogatives  entire,  it  was  his  with 
and  moil  anxious  defire  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  pail  grievances. 
Still  it  was  evident  that  he  meant  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
parliaments  to  a mere  cypher  ; he  fuppofed  that,  under  his 
wife  management,  they  would  be  contented  with  the  name 
without  the  reality  ; but  his  fubjedls  were  now  too  enlighten- 
ed to  fubmit  to  the  decrees  of  a fovereign,  when  they  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  the  people.  He,  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, aboliflied  fome  oppreffive  taxes  ; and  Ihortly  after, 
the  parliaments  contended  that  they,  by  right,  had,  and 
ought  to  have,  the  foie  power  of  judging  what  ought  and 
what  ought  not  be  impofed  on  the  fubjedl. 

At  this  time  the  Anances  of  the  country  being  in  a deplo- 
rable ftate,  M.  Turgot,  a gentleman  poffeffed  ol  Angular  in- 
tegrity and  induftry,  had  been  appointed  to  the  management 
of  this  branch  of  government  ; but  notwithftanding  his  zeal 
and  induftry,  united  to  other  qualities  more  highly  to  be  ap- 
preciated, though  more  rarely  to  be  found  in  a minifter  of 
ftnance,  he  had  not  been  able  to  command  the  conftdence  of 
the  country.  He  was  accordingly  obliged  to. reAgn  his.of- 
ftce,  and  was  eventually  fucceeded  by  M.  Neckar,  by  - birth 
a Swifs,  and  a Proteftant  in  religion.  This  able  ftnancier 
had  been  chofen  in  the.  preceding  reign  to  adjuft  fome  differ- 
ences between  the  Eaft  India  company  and  the  crown,  and 
had  difeharged  the  trull  in  a manner  which  had  gained  him 
the  approbation  of  both  parties.  Poffefled  of  very  extraor- 
dinary talents,  his  appointment  would  have  excited  no  fur- 
prife,  had  it  not  been  contrary  to  the  conftant  policy  of 
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France,  which  carefully  and  uniformly  excluded  the  aliens  of 
her  country  and  faith  from  the  controul  of  her  revenue.  It 
now  ftood  forward  as  a new  instance  of  enlargement  and  li- 
berality of  fentiment,  worthy  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  mo- 
narch. 

In  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  co- 
lonies, Lewis,  by  the  advice  of  his  miniiter,  heartily  engaged ; 
he  afforded  effectual  a Alliance  to  theoppreffed  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic. The  principles  of  their  opDolition  to  the  mother- 
country  were  difcufied  in  all  ways  and  under  all  lhapes  ; every 
day  and  hour  produced  new  arguments  in  favour  of  their 
common  liberty.  The  French  officers  and  foldiers  who  had 
enli lied  under  their  banner  heard  their  reafonings,  felt  the 
generous  flame,  and  at  length  became  patriots  inftead  ot 
mere  machines  wrought  into  obedience  by  the  force  of  fe- 
vere  difcipline.  It  would  be  needlefs  in  this  article  to  repeat 
the  events  of  the  American  war,  which  have  already  been 
noticed  in  our  work.  In  the  year  1780  feveral  new  changes 
took  place  in  the 'French  miniitry,  and  the  fame  year  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  abolition  of  the  inhuman  cullom 
of  “ putting  the  queilion,”  as  it  was  called,  by  torture,  a 
cullom  which  had  been  fo  ellablilhed  by  the  practice  of  ages, 
that  it  feemed  to  be  an  infeparable  part  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  courts  of  jultice  in  France.  The  king  likewife,  at 
whofe  fpecial  inilance  the  torture  had  been  for  ever  done  away, 
began,  with  regard  to  himfelf,  and  his  own  expenditure,  to  inlli- 
tute  an  economical  reform  ; he  readily  and  cheerfully  facrificed 
his  own  magnificence  to  the  eafe  of  his  people,  and  difmiffed 
at  once  more  than  four  hundred  officers  belonging  to  his 
court.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  attempts  at  reform, 
Lewis  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a difadvantageous  peace, 
On  account  of  the  derangement  of  the  public  finances.  His 
own  example  of  prudence  and  economy  introduced  no  public 
reformation  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  thofe  who  were 
rioting  on  the  labours  of  the  poor  and  induitrious.  Re- 
trenchment in  the  expenditure  became  abfolutely  neceffary  : 
an  affembly  of  notables  was  convoked,  and  difmiffed  without 
effe&ing  any  material  good.  Difappointed  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  king  had  flattered  himfelf  he  would  have 
drawn  from  this  body,  he  was  obliged  to  recur  to  the  ufual 
mode  of  railing  money  by  the  royal  editls.  Meafures  were 
immediately  propofed  to  double  the  poll-tax,  and  to  refort 
to  other  impolitic  and  unpopular  impolls.  The  parliament 
of  Paris,  however,  refilled  to  regifter  the  edifts  ; and  Lewis 
was  obliged  to  apply,  as  the  lall  refort,  to  his  abfolute  au- 
thority, and,  by  holding  what  is  called  “ a bed  of  jullice,” 
•compelled  them  to  enrol  the  taxes.  The  parliament,  though 
defeated,  were  far  from  being  fubdued ; and  on  the  day  after 
the  king  had  held  his  bed  of  jullice,  they  entered  a formal 
protell  againil'  the  edirit ; declaring,  “ that  it  had  been 
regiftered  againil  their  approbation  and  confent,  by  the 
•king’s  authority  alone  ; that  it  neither  ought  nor  fhould  have 
any  force  ; and  that  the  firll  perfon  who  fhould  prefume  to 
attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution  fhould  be  adjudged  a 
traitor,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys.”  The  authority  of 
the  fovereign  was  now  oppofed  to  that  of  the  parliament. 
Paris  was  already  overwhelmed  with  foldiers  ; and  in  a few 
days  after  the  protell  had  been  made  and  promulgated,  a 
French  officer  of  the  guards,  with  a party  of  foldiers*  went 
at  break  of  day  to  the  houle  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  parliament,  to  fignify  to  him  the  king’s  command,  that 
-he"  fhould  immediately  get  into  his  carriage  and  proceed  to 
Troyes,  a city  of  Champagne,  wit  ho  at  writing  or  fpeaking 
to  any  perfon  out  of  hie  -own  horde  before  his  departure. 
The  orders  were  all  ferved  at  the  fame  i lift  ant ; and  before 
the  citizens  of  Paris  could  poffibly  be  acquainted  with  the 
tranfadtion,  their  magi  lime®  and  protectory  we*e  far  os  the 


road  to  their  place  of  banifhment.  The  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  the  people  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  facrifices 
which  had  been  made  in  their  behalf.  Their  murmurs  were 
openly  exprelfed  in  the  ftreets  of  the  capital ; and  the  gene- 
ral diffatisfadlion  was  augmented  by  the  Hop  that  was  put  to 
public  bufinefs,  by  the  exile  of  the  parliament.  Tire 
cabinet,  at  the  fame  time,  was  apparently  weak,  difunited, 
and  fluctuating  ; and  continual  changes  took  place  in  every 
department  of  the  Hate.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  capital  that 
the  flame  of  liberty  burfl  forth : it  blazed  with  equal 

ftrength  in  the  provincial  parliaments,  and  extended  from 
the  centre  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Among  other 
inilances  of  this  nature,  the  parliament  of  Grenoble  palled 
a decree  againil  “ Lettres  de  cachet,”  the  moil  odious  en- 
gine of  arbitrary  power  ; and  declared  the  execution  of  them 
within  their  jurifdiflion,  by  any  perfon,  and  under  whatever 
authority,  to  be  a capital  crime. 

Previoufly  to  the  banifhment  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
they  had  declared,  that,  in  their  opinion,  neither  the  par- 
liaments, nor  any  other  authority,  except  that  of  the  three 
eflates  of  the  kingdom  collectively  affembled,  could  warrant 
the  laying  of  any  permanent  tax  on  the  people  ; and  they 
flrongly  enforced  the  renewal  of  thofe  national  affemblies, 
which  had  rendered  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  fo  great  and 
illuflrious. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  flates-general  were  convened  for 
the  arrangement  of  public  affairs : they  affirmed  the  name  of 
the  national  affembly,  and  among  its  earliefl  labours  was 
that  of  forming  a new  conftitution.  The  fpirit  of  difcon- 
tent  and  diforganization  feemed  to  pervade  all  ranks  of  the 
people.  They  did  not  wait  for  leaders  of  known  and  tried 
talents : infpired  with  a fenfe  -of  the  wrongs  that  they  and 
their  fathers  had  long  endured  from  the  government,  they 
attacked  and  deflroyed  what  they  denominated  the  great 
fortrefs  of  defpotifm,  the  Bailile.  Encouraged  by  this  in- 
ilance of  fuccefs,  they  proceeded  farther,  and  even  rellrained 
the  actions  of  the  monarch.  In  a ffiort  time,  the  affembly, 
emboldened  by  the  fupport  given  them  by  the  people,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  abolition  of  titles,  and  to  the  deitruction  of 
that  power  which  the  church  had  for  a long  feries  of  years 
affumed.  Thefe  a£ts  drove  from  the  kingdom  a multitude 
of  the  higher  orders  of  fociety,  who  fought  for  the  honours 
of  rank  and  dillinction  in  a foreign  clime  which  was  denied 
them  at  home.  Thefe  were  the  emigrants,  who  for  a long 
time  employed  all  their  arts  in  the  various  courts  of  Europe, 
to  induce  their  re fpe drive  fovereigns  to  arm  againil  France. 
The  hope  of  fuccefs  excited  feveral  powers  to  coalefce,  in 
order  to  invade  the  country.  The  efteCt  of  thefe  meafures 
rebounded  on  the  head  of  the  monarch,  who  was  fufpedled 
of  haying  invited  the  enemy  to  make  war  upon  his  fubjedls. 
The  firll  fuccelfes  of  the  allied  armies  enraged  the  French 
almoll  to  madnefs,  and  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of  de- 
fending themfelves  infpired  them  with  an  energy  which  in  a 
ffiort  time  produced  the  moll  alloniihing  victories.  Thefe 
encouraged  the  leaders  of  the  public  mind  to  meditate  ex  - 
ceffes,  which  would  otherwife  fcarcely  have  been  attempted  ; 
and  the  monarch,  forefeeing  the  llorm,  reiolved  upon  flight, 
but  he  was  arrelted  on  his  road,  and  brought  back  with 
ignominy  amidil  the  execrations  of  the  infuriated  populace. 
To  avoid  the  fentence  of  abdication  he  accepted  and  ratified 
the  conftitution,  before  the  deputies  of  France,  who  were  pre- 
fent  on  the  oceafion.  Different  parties  were  very  differently 
affe&ed  by  this  ill-condudled  and  unfortunate  flight  of  the 
king.  A republican  band  had  already  begun  to  appear, 
and  during  the  king’s  abfence  attempts  were  made  to  in- 
duce the  public  at  large  to  confider  the  royal  authority  as 
«o  oeceffary  part  of  the  conftitution,  air  idea  which,  at  firll, 
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was  fcouted  by  every  moderate  Frenchman,  who  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  believe  that  the  glory  of  the  king  was  effential  to 
the  very  exiftence  of  the  nation.  The  flight  of  the  fovereign 
was  unqueftionably  a deep  laid  plan,  as  well  with  refpett  to 
the  nobility  of  France,  as  with  foreign  courts  who  were 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the  approaching  event. 
Many  of  the  chiefs  among  the  ariftocratic  party  fent  in  re- 
fignations  of  their  feats  in  the  national  aflembly.  Troops 
were  even  levied  on  the  frontiers  in  the  king’s  name:  Bouiile, 
a great  general,  emigrated,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  aflem- 
bly  a furious  letter  : “ You  fhall  anfwer,”  fays  he,  “ for  the 
lives  of  the  king  and  queen  to  all  the  monarclis  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  Touch  but  a Angle  hair  of  their  heads,  and  notone 
llohe  fhall  be  left  upon  another  in  Paris.  I know  the  roads. 
I will  condufil  the  foreign  armies.  This  letter  is  but  the. 
fore-runner  of  the  manifefto  of  the  fovereigns  of  Europe.” 
A confiderable  calm  throughout  France  followed  thefe 
events,  and  it  might  be  regarded  as  in  a fcate  of  tranquillity  : 
but  the  calm  was  delufive,  and  in  the  midft  of  it  thofe  pro- 
je£!s  were  formed  which  were  afterwards  to  prove  fo  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fum- 
mer  a convention  took  place  at  Pilnitz  in  Saxony,  between 
the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  of  Pruffia.  Its  object 
at  the  time  was  unknown,  but  it  was  gradually  developed, 
and  it  has  generally  been  underftood  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  purpofe  of  concluding  a league  for  the  invafion  of 
France,  the  new  modelling  of  its  government,  and  the  par- 
tition of  fome  of  its  faired  provinces.  The  national  affem- 
bly  were  not  deficient  in  exertions  on  their  part : they  formed 
a new  con  dilution,  and  on  the  13th  of  September  the  king 
announced  his  acceptance  of  it.  This  event  was  ordered  to 
be  notified  to  all  the  foreign  courts,  and  the  aflembly  decreed 
a general  amnefty  with  refpecl  to  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion. On  the  30th  of  the  lame  month  the  aflembly,  which 
had  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  “ Cohdituent  af- 
Tembly,”  diiTolved  itfelf,  and  gave  place  to  the  fucceeding 
legiflative  body  that  had  been  eleCled  according  to  the  rules 
prefcribed  by  the  new  conftitution. 

From  this  period  focieties  and  clubs  began  to  be  formed 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  ; but  that  of  the  Jacobins, 
fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  members  af- 
fembled,  infenfibly  abforbed  all  the  red,  and  for  fome  con- 
fiderable time  dictated  the  politics  of  France,  and  even  in- 
fluenced, if  not  actually  commanded,  the  decifions  of  the  le- 
gislature. Being  at  length  refolved  to  extort  by  violence 
what  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  voluntarily,  the  Jacobins, 
in  conjunction  with  the  municipality  of  Pans,  collected  a 
large  concourfe  of  people  of  all  deferiptions,  and  appeared 
with  cannon  before  the  palace.  This  commotion  was  unex- 
pected : the  king  ordered  tire  gates  to  be  opened,  and,  to 
calm  the  violence  of  the  populace,  he  accepted  .and  placed 
on  his  head  the  red  cap,  an  emblem  of  the  new  principles  : 
they  retired  appeafed  and  apparently  fatisfied.  This  was  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  after  that,  events  fucceeded  each 
other  with  fetch  rapidity,  that  it  would  be  fruitlefs  in  this 
fketch  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  them.  The  legiflative 
aflembly  was  quickly  diiTolved,  and  early  in  Auguft  it  Was 
determined  to  elect  a National  Convention.  On  the  tenth  of 
that  month,  the  fovereign  was  driven  from  his  palace,  and 
the  Thuilleries  became  the  feat  of  afilion  ; a dreadful  battle 
was  fought  on  the  very  fpot  from  which  the  royal  family 
had  fortunately  efcaped  but  an  hour  before  : the  king’s 

guards  were  overpowered,  and  every  human  being  that 
could  be  found  in  the  palace,  attached  to  the  court,  were 
inftanlly  put  to  death.  The  royal  family  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  aflembly,  where  for  many  hours  they  fat  liltening  to 
difeuffions  in  which  themfelves  and  office  were  treated  with 


every  mark  of  contempt  and  infult.  From  this  place  they 
were  fent  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple  as  prifoners,  under 
a ftricl  guard,  and  all  perfons  attached  to  them  were  feized 
and  committed  to  different  prifens. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  French  national  convention 
affembled.  It  contained  men  of  all  characters,  orders,  and 
ranks,  but  the  general  afpeft  of  it  fhewed  moll  decidedly 
that  the  republican  party  bad  acquired  a vaft  fuperiority, 
and  on  the  firft  day  of  their  meeting,  Coliot  d’Herbois,  who 
had  formerly  been  an  aflor,  afeended  the  tribune,  and  pro- 
pofed  “ The  eternal  abolition  of  royalty  in  France.”  The 
queftion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  hov.fe  ad- 
journed. On  the  next  day  it  was  decreed  that  public 
a 61s  fnould  be  dated  by  the  year  of  the  French  republic, 
and  all  citizens  were  declared  eligible  to  all  vacant  offices 
and  places. 

It  was  now  determined  to  bring  the  king  to  trial,  and  on 
the  iith  of  December  he  was  conveyed  to  the  bar  of  the 
convention,  to  hear  the  charp-es  exhibited  aeainft  him  ; and 
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though  he  had  no  previous  intimation  relpefting  their  na- 
time,  he  replied  to  them  with  clearnefs  and  precifion,  and 
with  a full  cpnfcioufnefs  of  his  own  innocence.  The  trial 
came  on  the  26th,  when  the  king  appeared  for  the  laft  time 
at  the  bar  of  tire  national  aflembly.  The  difetiffion  was, 
however,  continued  to  the  1 8th  of  January,  when,  after  a 
fitting  of  thirty-four  hours,  the  punilhment  of  death  was 
awarded  by  the  fmall  majority  of  five.  Upon  this  one  of 
the  eounfei  folemnly  invoked  the  aflembly  to  confider  by 
what  a fmall  majority  the  punishment  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced againil  tire  dethroned  monarch.  No  eloquence 
could,  however,  avail ; the  fentence  was  ordered  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution  in  twenty -four  hours.  On  the  21ft  of 
January  1793,  the  bloody  deed  was  perpetrated,  and  with 
Lewis  ended  the  third  dynafty  of  the  kings  of  France,  and 
a monarchy  which  had  lafted  without  interruption  for  the 
long  period  of  eleven  centuries.  The  queen  and  the  king’s 
fitter  fhortly  after  fell  victims  to  the  fame  ferocity.  A mere 
chronological  table  of  events  that  have  occurred  in  France 
from  that  time  to  the  prefent  would  occupy  more  fpace  than 
can  be  devoted  to  this  article  : revolution  fucceeded  to  re- 
volution, till  at  length  Bonaparte  contrived  to  get  himfelf 
elected  a conful,  and  then  chief  eonfui,  in  imitation  of  the 
office  under  the  ancient  republic  of  R.ome.  At  firtt  this 
office  was  to  be  held  for  a limited  time  only,  but  during  that 
period  he  contrived  to  make  it  not  only  an  office  for  life, 
but  hereditary  in  his  own  family  for  ever.  Not  contented 
with  this,  he,  by  degrees,  caufed  the  people,  who  had  con- 
tended for  liberty  with  infinite  daughter  for  many  years,  to 
proclaim  him  emperor,  with  unlimited  powers.  Invefted  with 
this  high  authority,  and  having  under  his  controul  immenfe 
armies  and  a mighty  population,  he  has  gone  on  from  victory 
to  vifitory,  till  at  length  he  has  fubjugated  almoft  the  whole 
continent.  The  kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wirtemberg, 
have  all  been  raifed  to  that  high  honour  folely  by  his  in- 
fluence. On  the  thrones  of  Wettphalia,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  lie  has  placed  three  of  his  own  brothers,  and  on  that 
of  Naples,  his  cre'ature  and  general,  Murat,  the  late  grand 
duke  of  Berg.  The  court  of  Portugal  he  has  driven  for  an 
afylum  to  South  America,  and  over  the  republic  cf ; the 
Seven  Iflands  lie  has  placed-  a prefident.  Pruffia  has  been 
fubdued  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  Ruffia  is  kept  in  .awe 
of  the  fame  power.  Over  Italy  Bonaparte  himfelf  claims  the 
title  and  power  of  fovereign,  as  well  as  emperor  of  France, 
with  a population  of  more  than  thirty  millions  of  people  ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  year  he  annexed  the  papal 
territory  to  bis  own  dominions,  and  abolifhed  for  ever  the 
terrors  of  the  inquifition.  With  refpect  to  Auftria,  ffio  has 
2 again  - 
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again  and  again  contended  with  the  power  of  Napoleon, 
bat  has  always  proved  unfuccefsful  in  the  arduous  conteft. 
Her  prowefs,  however,  was  not  to  be  defpifed  by  the  con- 
queror, and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  completely 
reduce  her  to  fubjedlion,  he  thought  upon  other  ineafures 
to  effect  his  purpofe.  With  this  view,  and  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  heir  to  his  vaft  dominions,  he,  in  the  month 
of  December  1809,  divorced  himfelf  from  the  emprefs 
Jofephine  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  and  during  the  prefent  month  (April  1810)  he 
has 'married,  with  the  confent,  real  or  feigned  of  all  parties, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Auftria,  with  whom,  of 
courfe,  he  has  made  an  alliance  of  perpetual  peace  and 
amity. 

Such  has  been  the  condutt  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  by  birth  a poor  Corfican,  but  by  his  fortune  or 
talents  he  has  rendered  himfelf  the  firft  man  that  has  ever 
lived  in  the  w'orld.  To  attain  this  exalted  fituation  he  has 
not  been  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  means  to  effeft  his 
ambitious  projects.  He  has  never  fcrupled  to  refort  to 
defpotic  meafures  when  thofe  were  likely  belt  to  anfwer  his 
ends  ; but  in  no  inltance  has  the  tyrant  fhewn  itfelf  more 
than  in  one  of  his  lateit  adts.  The  French  nation  in  1789 
were  contented  to  Ihed  their  belt  blood  to  deltroy  the  ac- 
•curfed  baltile  ; in  March  1810  they  have  feen,  without  a 
murmur,  their  emperor  erect  eight  balliles  to  confine  perfons 
avowedly,  “ whom  it  is  not  convenient  to  bring  to  trial  or 
to  fet  at  liberty.”  Yes,  thefe  infernal  dungeons  are  fcat- 
tered  about  the  empire  to  keep  the  people  in  awe  of  a power, 
which  already  they  dare  not  openly  oppofe,  and  to  Ihut  the 
mouths  of  thofe  from  whofe  hands  the  pen  has  long  fince 
dropped.  The  vile  decree  indeed,  afferts,  “ that  many  of 
thefe  ftate  prifoners  might  be  condemned  by  the  tribunals 
to  capital  punifhments,  but  that  fuperior  confiderations 
oppofe  their  being  brought  to  trial  ; that  feveral  are  men 
accultomed  to  crimes,  but  who  cannot  be  condemned  by 
our  courts,  though  they  have  the  certainty  of  their  culpa- 
bility ; that  fome  belong  to  different  countries,  which  have 
been  united  to  France,  but  that  they  cannot  be  tried,  be- 
caufe  their  offences  are  either  political  or  anterior  to  the 
union  of  thefe  flates.”  To  fo  low',  fo  degrading  a Hate,  is 
perfonal  liberty  brought  in  France  ; how  debafed  mull  a 
people  be  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a decree,  and  under  fuch  frivo- 
lous pretences  ! Univerfal  Hiftory.  Playfair’s  and  Blair’s 
Chronology.  Hilloire  de  France.  Gibbon’s  Hiftory. 
Rabaut’s  Hilt,  of  the  Revolution,  See. 

France  is  fituated  within  the  eighth  geographical  climate. 
The  length  of  the  longefl  day  at  Paris  is  of  fixteen  hours. 
Its  temperature  is,  generally  fpeaking,  healthy  and  moderate. 
The  moil  careful  meteorological  obfervations  give  for  the 
centre  of  France  an  average  of  27  degrees  of  Reaumur’s 
thermometer  for  the  greateft  heat,  and  feven  for  the  leaft. 
The  greateft  height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  28°  5'  7", 
the  leaft  27°  3'  3".  The  quantity  of  rain  20  ’ 2'  4''.  There 
are  164  rainy  days.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  fouth- 
weft  and  north-eafterly  wrind. 

In  the  north  of  France  the  greateft  heat  is  230  2',  the 
leaft  6 6 ; the  greateft  height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer 
28’"'  8’  3",  the  leaft  27'  1'  4".  There  are  126  rainy  days. 
The  prevailing  wind  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft. 

In  the  eaft  of  France  the  greateft  heat  is  24°  3',  the  leaft 
90  5'.  The  greateft  height  in  the  barometer  27°  10'  10", 
the  leaft  26'  81  5''.  There  are  145  rainy  days.  The  north 
and  fouth-vveft  are  the  prevailing  winds. 

In  the  w’eft  of  France  the  greateft  heat  is  24°,  and  the 
leaft  6 , ,thc  average  height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  is 


28^  3'.  There  are  150  rainy  days,  and  the  north-eaft  is  the 
prevailing  wind. 

In  the  fouth-eaft,  at  Montpellier,  the  greateft  heat  is  1', 
the  leaft  30  7'  ; the  greateft  height  of  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter 28°  5'  3",  the  leaft  270  5 5".  The  quantity  of  rain 
27^  8'.  There  are  74  rainy  days,  and  the  north  and  north- 
eaft  are  the  prevailing  winds. 

At  Marfeilles  the  meteorological  obfervations  of  nine 
fucceffive  years  give  an  average  of  250  3'  for  the  greateft 
heat,  and  3’  1'  for  the  leaft.  The  greateft  height  of 
mercury  in  the  barometer  is  28°  7'  2",  the  leaft  270  3'  7". 
The  quantity  of  rain  is  210  io'  2".  There  are  57  rainy 
days.  The  prevailing  winds  bloYV  from  the  fouth-eaft  and 
north-Yveft. 

The  foil  of  France  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of 
that  extenfiY'e  country.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  journey 
through  France  in  the  years  1787,  1788,  1789,  and  1790, 
obferved  feven  different  kinds  of  foil,  viz  : 

a.  a fat  and  rich  foil,  prevailing  chiefly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Mont  Tonnerre,  of  the  Lys,  the  Scheldt  (l’Efcaut), 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  North,  the  Aifne,  Seine  and  Marne, 
Seine,  Seine  and  Oife,  Eure  and  Loire,  Eure,  LoYY’er 
Seine,  Somme,  l’Oife,  Lower  Rhine,  Aude,  Tarn,  Lot, 
Upper  Garonne,  Hcrault,  Vendee,  Twro  Sevres,  Loiret, 
Po,  Marengo,  Tanaro,  and  Sefia. 

b.  Heath  and  doYvns  (landes),  prevailing  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Tyyo  Nethes,  the  Roer,  LoYY'er  Loire,  Morbi- 
han,  Finifterre,  Cotes  du  Nord,  Ille  et  Vilaine,  Mayenne 
and  Loire,  Orne,  Calvados,  La  Manche,  Gironde,  Dor- 
dogne, Lot  and  Garonne,  Arriege,  Upper  Pyrenees, 
Lower  Pyrenees,  Landes,  Gers,  Aveyron,  and  Gard. 

c.  Marl  (Terres  a craie),  prevailing  in  the  departments 
of  the  Marne,  the  Ardennes,  Aube,  Upper  Marne,  Loire 
and  Cher,  Indre  and  Loire,  Charente,  Lower  Charente, 
and  Vienne. 

d.  Gravel  (Terres  de  gravier),  prevailing  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Nievre,  and  the  Allier. 

e.  A flinty  foil  (Terres  pierreufes),  prevailing  in  the 
departments  of  the  Sarre,  the  Forets,  Rhine  and  Mofelle, 
Mofelle,  Vofges,  Meurthe,  Meufe,  Upper  Rhine,  Cote 
d’Or,  Upper  Saone,  Doiibs,  Saone  and  Loire,  Jura,  Ain, 
Yonne,  Rhone,  Loire,  and  Jemmapes. 

f.  A rocky  foil  (Terres  de  montagnes),  prevailing  in 
the  departments  of  the  Ourte,  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe, 
LoYver  Meufe,  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  Lozere,  Cantal,  Correze, 
Upper  Loire,  Ardeche,  Drome,  Upper  Alps,  Locver 
Alps,  Maritime  Alps,  Var,  Mouth  of  the  Rhone,  Vau- 
clufe,  Puy  de  Dome,  Mont  Blanc,  Leman,  Ifere,  Lia- 
mone,  Dolo,  Stura,  and  Doire. 

g.  A fandy  foil,  prevailing  in  the  departments  of  the  Indre, 
Cher,  Creufe,  Upper  Vienne,  Sarthe,  and  Mayenne. 

Or,  taking  the  whole  fuperficies  of  France,  without  Genoa, 
Tufcany,  and  the  former  papal  dominions  at  61,258,782,06 
hectares,  there  may  be  reckoned, 

For  arable  lands  - 33,219,437,40  hedfares 

Vine  lands  - - 2,434,365,64. 

Woods  - - 8,134,716,26. 

Meadows  - - 3,302,033,92. 

Artificial  meadoevs  - 3,745,303,84. 

Heaths,  downs,  Yvafte  lands, 

Rivers,  ponds,  marlhes,  &c.  10,422,925,00. 

Before  the  revolution  of  1789,  France  Yvas  divided  into 
thirty-two  governments,  viz.  Picardy,  Arlois,  Flandres, 
Normandy,  Ifle  de  France,  Champagne,  Lorraine,  Alface, 
Bretagne,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Orleanois,  Berry, 
Nivernois,  Bourgogne  j Franche  Comte,  Poitou,  Aunis, 
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La  Marche,  Le  Bourbonnois,  Saintonge  et  Angoumois, 
Limofin,  Auvergne,  Lyonnois,  Dauphine,  Guienne  et 
Gafcogne,  Bearn,  Comte  de  Foix,  Rouffillon,  Languedoc, 
and  Provence.  Beiides  thefe  thirty-two  governments, 
which  were  flyled  great  governments,  there  were  eight 
leffer  ones  of  fmall  extent,  viz.  Paris,  the  Boulonnois  in 
Picardy ; the  Havre  de  Grace  in  Normandy  ; Saumur, 
between  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Poitou  ; Metz  and  the  Pays 
Meffin  ; Verdun,  and  the  Verdunois ; Toul  and  the  Toulois, 
all  three  iituated  in  Lorraine,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  three  bifhoprics ; and  laftly  Sedan,  between  Lorraine 
and  Champagne  in  the  north. 

In  financial  and  civd  matters,  France  was  divided  into 
twenty  generakies  for  the  Pays  d’EIedtion,  and  five  for  the 
Pays  d’Etat,  and  eight  intendancies,  making  in  all  thirty-three 
financial  and  civil  departments,  with  only  thirty-two  intend- 
ants,  becaufe  there  was  only  one  intendant  for  the  two  gene- 
raitiefs  of  Languedoc. 

The  eccleiiaftical  divifions  of  France,  at  the  fame  period, 
were  eighteen  archbifhoprics  and  1 1 2 bifhoprics,  befides 
the  archbifhopric  of  Avignon  for  the  comtat  Venaiffin, 
which  belonged  to  the  pope,  and  which  counted  three 
bifhoprics.  There  were  alio  fix  bifliops  fuffragans  of  two 
German  archbifhops,  viz.  Strafburg  fuffragan  of  Mentz 
or  Mayence,  and  Metz  ; Toul,  Verdun,  Nancy,  and  Saint 
Diez  fuffragans  of  Treves.  The  number  of  parifhes  in 
France  at  that  time  was  40,000.  There  were  800  convents 
of  monks,  281  nunneries,  and  679  chapters. 

The  decree  of  the  national  affembly  of  the  12th  of  July 
1790,  reduced  the  archbifhoprics  to  10,  and  the  bifhop- 
rics to  83.  But  in  conformity  with  the  concordat  con- 
cluded on  the  25th  of  July  1801,  between  the  French  con- 
fular  government,  and  the  pope  Pius_VII.,  a new  ecclefiaili- 
cal  diviiion  was  adopted  by  the  law  of  the  eighth  of  April 
1802,  which  eflablifhed  10  archbifhops  and  51  bifliops,  viz. 
1.  The  archbifhop  of  Paris,  who  has  under  him  the  bifliops 
of  Troyes,  Amiens,  Soiffons,  Arras,  Cambray,  Verfailles, 
Meaux,  and  Orleans.  2.  The  archbifhop  of  Malines,  who 
fuperintends  the  bifhoprics  of  Namur,  Tournay,  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  Treves,  Gand,  Liege,  and  Mayence.  3.  The 
archbifhop  of  Befangon,  who  has  under  him  the  bifliops  of 
Autun,  Metz,  Strafburg,  Nancy,  Dijon.  4.  The  arch- 
bifhop of  Lyons,  who  fuperintends  the  bifhoprics  of  Mende, 
Grenoble,  Valence,  and  Chambery.  5.  The  archbifhop  of 
Aix,  who  has  under  him  the  biihops  of  Nice,  Avignon, 
Ajaccio,  Digne,  and  Vintimille  in  the  principality  of  Piom- 
bino  annexed  to  France.  6.  The  archbifhop  of  Touloufe, 
who  fuperintends  the  bifhoprics  of  Cahors,  Montpellier, 
Carcaffonne,  Agen,  and  Bayonne.  7.  The  archbifhop  of 
Bourdeaux,  who  has  under  him  the  bifhops  of  Poitiers,  La 
Rochelle,  and  Angouleme.  8.  The  archbifhop  of  Bourges, 
who  fuperintends  the  bifhoprics  of  Clermont,  Saint  Flour, 
and  Limoges.  9.  The  archbifhop  of  Tours,  who  has 
under  him  the  bifhops  of  Le  Mans,  Angers,  Nantes, 
Rennes,  Vannes,  Saint  Brieux,  and  Quimper.  10.  The 
archbifhop  of  Rouen,  who  fuperintends  the  bifhoprics  of 
Coutances,  Bayeux,  Seez,  and  Evreux.  To  thefe  mull  be 
aided  for  the  countries  that  have  fince  been  annexed  to 
France  ; 11.  The  archbifhop  of  Turin,  who  has  under  him 
the  bifhops  of  Acqui,  Afli,  Cafal,  Ivree,  Mondovi,  Sa- 
luces,  Verceil.  12.  The  archbifhop  of  Genoa  with  the 
bifliops  of  Albenga,  Borgo  fan  Donino,  Brugnetto,  Parma, 
Plaifance,  Sarzanne,  Savonne,  and  Pontremoli ; and,  13. 
The  archbifhop  of  Rome. 

The  firfl  national  affembly  of  France,  by  its  decrees  of 
the  15th  of  January,  and  16th  and  26'ch  of  February  179 o, 
divided  France  into  83  departments,  fubdivided  into  544 
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diftricls.  But  the  conqaefts  of  France  having  coniiderably 
increaied  its  territory,  the  number  of  departments  was  ex- 
tended to  102,  by  a law  of  the  year  1800,  and  that  of 
diftrid'ts  reduced  to  417  ; when  a prefeft  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  admiiijftration  of  each  department,  and  a 
fub-prefeft  eitablifhed  for  every  diftrift. 

In  1807  the  number  of  departments,  owing  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Ligurian  or  Genoefe  republic  and  other 
territories,  was  1 10,  viz.  1,  Lower  Alps  9 2,  Mouth  of  the 
Rhone;  3,  Var;  4,  Vauclufe;  5,  Upper  Alps;  6,  Drome; 
7,  Ifere;  8,  Doubs ; 9,  Jura  ; 10,  Upper  Saone ; 11,  Lower 
Rhine;  1 2,  Upper  Rhine;  i3,Meurthe;  i4,Meufe;  15,  Mo- 
felle  ; i6,Vofges;  17,  Ardennes;  18,  Aube  ; 19,  Marne  ; 
20,  Upper  Marne;  21,  North;  22,  Pas  de  Calais;  23,  Aifne; 
24,  Oife ; 25,  Seine;  26,  Seine  and  Oife ; 27,  Somme; 
28,  Seine  and  Marne ; 29,  Calvados;  3c,  Eure;  3i,Manche; 
32,  Orne  ; 33,  Lower  Seine  ; 34,  C6tes  du  Nord  ; 35,  Fi- 
niftlre  ; 36,  Ille  and  Vilaine  ; 37,  Lower  Loire;  38,  Mor- 
bihan;  39,  Indre  and  Loire;  40,  M aye  tine ; 41,  Mayenne 
and  Loire  ; 42,  Sarthe  ; 43,  Two  Sevres  ; 44,  Vendee  ; 
45,  Vienne  ; 46,  Eure  and  Loire  ; 47,  Loire  and  Cher  ; 
48,  Loiret ; 49,  Indre  ; 50,  Cher  ; 51,  Nievre  ; 52,  Ain  ; 
53,  Cote  d’Or;  54,Yonne;  55,  Saone  and  Loire ; 56,  Loire; 
57,  Rhone;  58,  Allier ; 59,  Correze;  60,  Creufe;  61,  Up- 
per Vienne;  62,  Chapente ; 63,  Lower  Charente ; 64,  Dor- 
dogne; 65,  Gironde;  66,  Landes;  6 7,  Lot  and  Garonne  ; 
68,  Gers  ; 69,  Lot;  70,  Aveyron  ; 71,  Lower  Pyrenees  ; 
72,  Upper  Pyrenees;  73,  Arriege  74,  Eaftern  Pyrenees; 
75,  Arueche;  76,  Anile;  77,  Gard;  78,  Upper  Garonne; 
79,  Herault;  80,  Lozere;  81,  Tarn;  82,  Cantal;  83,  Up- 
per Loire  ; 84,  Puy  de  Dome  ; 85,  Golo  ; 86,  Liamone  ; 
87,  Mont  Blanc;  88,  Maritime  Alps ; 89,  Leman;  90,  Dyle; 
91,  Efcaut  (Scheldt) ; 92,ForSts;  93,  Jemmappe ; 94,  Lys; 
95,  Lower  Meufe;  96,  Two  Nethes;  97,  Ourthe;  98,  Sarn- 
ia re  and  Meufe;  99,  Roer  ; 100,  Sarre  ; lot,  Rhine  and 
Mofelle ; 102,  Mont  Tonnerre ; 103,  The  Apennines; 

104,  Dome;  105,  Genoa;  106,  Marengo ; 107, Montenotte ; 
108,  Po  ; 109,  Sefia ; no,*Stura.  To  which  muft  be 
added  for  Parma  and  Plaifance,  Tufcany,  the  papal  domi- 
nions, and  a new  department  formed  out  of  different  cantons 
of  the  departments  ox  AveyrOn,  Upper  Garonne,  Gers, 
Lot,  and  Lot  and  Garonne  by  the  fenatus  confultum  of  the 
2d  of  November  1808,  the  departments  of,  111,  Tarn  and 
Garonne;  112,  Taro;  1x3,  Arno;  1 14,  Mediterranean  ; 
1 15,  Ombrone;  1 1 6,  Rome;  and,  1 17,  Trafimene. 

The  military  divifions  of  France  are  twenty-nine,  each 
of  which  is  commanded’  by  a general  of  diviiion,  viz.  ; 
1,  Paris;  2,  Mezieres;  3,  Metz;  4,  Nancy;  5,  Strafburg; 
6,  Befangon  ; 7,  Grenoble  ; 8,  Marfeilles  ; 9,  Montpellier  ; 
10,  Touloufe;  n,  Bourdeaux;  12,  Nantes;  13,  Rennes; 
14,  Caen  ; 15,  Rouen  ; 16,  Lille  ; 17,  Dijon  ; 18,  Lyons  ; 
19,  Perigueux  ; 20,  Bourges;  21,  Tours;  22,  Baftia ; 
23,  Bruffels ; 24,  Liege;  25,  Mayence;  26,  Turin  5 

27,  Genoa  ; 28,  Florence  ; 29,  Rome. 

Beiides  the  important  natural  advantages  of  a large  extent, 
of  country,  enjoying  an  extenfive  fea-coaft  on  three  different 
feas,  of  a highly  centrical  and  commercial  fituation,  of  limits 
fixed  by  the  hoidell  features  of  nature,  three  chains  of  high 
mountains,  three  feas,  and  a large  river  ; of  a mod  favour- 
able climate,  excellent  foil,  and  advantageous  topographical 
divifions;  France  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  irrigated  by 
feven  great  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Maes,  the 
Scheldt,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne,  and  inter- 
lected  by  more  than  7000  leffer  ones.  Its  principal  lakes  arc, 
1,  the  lake  of  Geneva,  iu  the  department  of  the  Leman, 
now  called  lac  Leman,  about  twenty-nine  leagues  long  and 
four  leagues  broad  in  its  greateft  breadth  ; 2,  the  lave  of 
F f Annecy, 
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Annecy,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  four  leagues 
long;  3,  the  lake  of  Bouget,  in  the  fame  department ; and, 
4,  the  lake  of  Allegre,  at  the  top  of  a mountain  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Puy  de  Dome. 

Of  the  mountains  of  France,  the  moil  remarkable  are 
that  chain  of  the  Alps  which  erodes  the  three  departments  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  Lower  Alps,  and  Upper  Alps,  after- 
wards ilretches  to  the  north,  and  divides  France  from  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  fummits 
of  the  Alps  are  2700  fathoms,  (toifes,)  or  5260  metres  above 
the  level  of  the  fea.  A lefs  elevated  branch  of  the  Alps  be- 
gins in  the  department  of  the  Leman,  Ilretches  into  the  de- 
partments of  the  Jura,  Upper  Saone,  Doubs,  Upper  Rhine, 
Vofges,  Lower  Rhine,  Meurthe,  Mofelle,  Sarre,  and 
Mont  Tonnerre.  A third  branch  rifes  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome,  erodes  the  departments  of  the  Ardeche,  Loire, 
Rhone,  Saone  and  Loire,  and  Cote  d’Or  as  far  as  Dijon.  It 
has  alfo  fome  ramifications  in  the  departments  of  the 
Cantal  and  Puy  de  Dome,  extends  itfelf  to  the  fouth-wefl 
through  the  departments  of  the  Upper  Loire,  Lozere,  Gard, 
Aude,  Herault,  Tarn,  Upper  Garonne,  and  Arriege  as 
far  as  the  Pyrenees,  which  form  a natural  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain.  This  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  Ilretches  to 
the  fouth  of  France,  from  the  port  of  Vendres  on  the  coail  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  coafts  of 
Spain.  Its  greateil  breadth  is  40  leagues,  and  its  higheft 
fummit  1442  fathoms,  (toifes,)  or  2808  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  fea. 

France  abounds  in  woods  and  forefls.  A committee  of 
the  firfl  national  affembly  dated  the  whole  extent  of  territory 
covered  with  wood  at  13,100,691  arpens,  of  100  perches  of 
28  fquare  feet  French  each.  Mr.  Neckar  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  have  both  confiderably  over-rated  it  by  dating  it  at 
22,289,oi6'arpens.  This  edimate  may  however  be  tolerably 
correct  now,  with  the  addition  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries. 

The  roads  of  France  are  generally  fpacious,  draight, 
well  paved,  planted  on  both  fides  with  chefnut -trees,  pop- 
lars, walnut,  mulberry,  or  other  fruit-trees.  There  are 
twenty -eight  principal  roads  from  Paris  to  the  boundaries  of 
France.  Turnpike-gates  and  tolls  have  been  edablifhed 
fince  the  revolution,  at  the  didance  of  five  kiliometres  from 
each  other.  The  duty  is  15  centimes,  about  1 derling 
for  every  coach-horfe,  and  10  centimes,  about  ul.  for  a 
faddle-horfe.  The  wheels  of  heavy  waggons  are  nine  inches 
three  lines  broad.  They  are  allowed  to  carry  only  a certain 
weight,  which  varies  during  the  five  winter  and  the  feven 
iummer  months. 

Of  the  numerous  canals  of  France,  the  mod  confiderable 
are,  1,  the  fouthem  canal,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Canal  du  Languedoc.  It  forms  a communication  between 
the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  fea  ; 2,  the  canal 
of  Briare  and  Orleans,  thus  called  becaufe  it  forms  a com- 
munication between  the  Seine  and  Loire,  which  begins  at  Or- 
leans and  ends  at  Briare  ; 3,  the  eadern  canal,  known  by  the 
name  of  Canal  de  la  Cote  d’Or,  and  forming  a communication 
between  the  Yonne  and  Saone;  4,  the  canal  of  the  center, 
formerly  called  Canal  du  Charolais,  which  forms  a commu- 
nication between  the  Saone  and  Loire. 

France  has  no  dependencies  in  Europe  but  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  which  is,  however,  to  lofe  its  connexion  with  the 
French  empire  after  the  demife  of  the  prefent  emperor  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  is  at  the  fame  time  king  of  Italy  (which 
fee).  Still  the  dates  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Holland,  as  well  as  the  Helve- 
tic union,  of  which  the  French  emperor  is  the  mediator,  are 
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little  better  than  dependencies  or  vaffal  dates,  forced  to 
move  in  the  direction  to  which  they  are  impelled  by  France. 

But,  if  France  has  been  a gainer  in  its  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  it  has  experienced  fevere  lodes  in  its  didant 
colonies.  The  fate  of  its  mod  important  Wed  India  idands 
has  already  been  detailed  under  the  article  St.  Donungo  ( which 
fee).  All  the  other  French  Wed  India  idands,  which  were 
acknowledged  as  belonging  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
of  the  25th  of  March  1802,  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Englifh  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1803, 
and  which  is  dill  ( 1810)  raging.  They  were  La  Marti- 
nique, Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia , Tobago , Marie  Galante,  Lai 
Deftrade,  Les  Saintes,  (which  fee).  Cayenne,  on  the  South 
American  continent,  has  ihared  the  fame  fate.  The  poffeffiom 
of  the  two  idands  in  the  Ead  Indian  feas,  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  called  by  the  French  Ides  de  France,  and  de  la 
Reunion,  is  not  lefs  precarious,  the  latter  having  been  re- 
cently invaded  by  the  Englifh,  and  the  former  being  at  this 
moment  clofely  blockaded.  The  other  commercial  edablifh— 
ments  of  the  French  in  the  Ead  Indies  and  on  the  African, 
coaft  were  never  of  any  great  importance,  and  have  dwin- 
dled into  complete  infignificance,  through  the  lofs  of  their 
foreign  commerce  in  general,  and  of  their  fugar  colonies  in 
particular,  which  were  fupplied  with  negroes  from  the 
Guinea  coad.  See  Indies,  and  Negroe,  or  Slave Trade. 

The  fidteries  of  France  have  alfo  materially  differed  from 
the  war  with  England.  The  herring  fidiery  was  already  on 
the  decline  before  the  revolution,  and  is  now  almod  annihi- 
lated. In  the  Ihort  interval  of  peace  in  1802  it  produced 
49,550  barrels  of  fait  herrings 

6,000  - fredi 

12,000  - red 


making  in  all  67,550  barrels- 

The  mackarel  fidiery,  which  was  mod  flouridling  in  1785, 
is  in  the  fame  predicament-  Oyflers  are  in  abundance  at 
Granville,  Dieppe,  and  Cancale.  During  the  fhort  interval 
of  peace  in  1802,  188  Englidt  veffels  loaded  at  Cancale 

1 19,473,000  oyders,  worth  179,209  French  livres.  Paris 
confumes  about  twelve  millions  of  oyflers  annually.  There 
is  a coral  fidiery  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  coral  is  polidied 
and  wrought  at  Marfeilles.  It  ufed  to  be  employed  modly  in 
the  African  trade.  The  commerce  of  anchovies  in  the  Me- 
diterranean fea  is  dill  confiderable.  They  are  pickled  at 
Frejus,  St.  Tropez,  and  Cannes.  The  fait  is  coloured  red 
with  ochre.  Eels  are  alfo  faded  for  exportation.  There  is  a. 
great  abundance  of  all  forts  of  fifh  in  all  the  rivers  of  France, 
and  in  fome  very  extenfive  filhponds,  fuch  as  the  Etang  de 
Villers  in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  which  is  fix  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  the  Etang  de  l’Indre  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe,  which  is  four  leagues  in  circumference. 

Situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  France  owes  to  its 
foil,  and  to  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  the  advantage  of  rearing 
alike  the  plants  of  the  mod  fouthern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  thofe  which  fucceed  more  particularly  in  the  north.  In 
the  eadern  Pyrenees  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  as  much  fuc- 
cefs  as  in  Spain.  Silk-worms  are  reared  in  the  fouth  of 
France  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  in  Italy,  and  the  olive  oil  of 
Aix  is  preferred  all  over  Europe  to  that  of  Genoa  and  Sicily. 
Though  the  agriculture  of  France  cannot  be  praifed  as  good, 
it  yet  is  amply  adequate  to  furnifh  the  country  with  all  the  ob- 
jedls  of  firfl  neceflity,  food,  cloathing,  and  ihelter  againd  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

Among  the  vegetable  produftions  of  France,  the  mod 
confiderable  are, 

I.  Corn,  under  the  general  denomination  of  which  are 
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comprlfed  wheat,  rye,  barley,  \nd  oats, 
before  the  revolution,  was  rated 

byVauban  at  59,175,000 

by  Ouefnay  at  45,0010,000 
by  the  Abbe  d’Fxpilly  at  78,474,380 
by  Lavoilier  at  50,000,0 00 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Young  at  75,000,000 

307,648,38° 


I ts  annual  produce, 


!fe 
bl 
Wi 


fetiers  of  1 2 Paris 
bufhels,  or  2401b. 
eight. 


the  average  of  which  fum  gives  61,519,672  fetiers. 

The  price  of  wheat  generally  varies  from  25  to  35  French 
livres  the  fetier. 

Wine.  Before  the  revolution  of  1789,  France,  accord- 


2. 


irJg  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  cultivated  the  vine  on  an  extent 
which  conftituted  nearly  the  twenty-fixth  part  of  its  territo- 
ry, and  grapes  formed  the  fixth  part  of  its  produce.  Of  1 30 
millions  of  acres,  five  millions  were  covered  with  vines,  which, 
at  the  average  produce  of  175  French  livres  per  acre,  yielded 
875  millions.  The  fame  line  of  demarcation  which  that  in- 
telligent agricultural  traced  at  that  time  for  the  growth  of 
the  vine  is  (till  correct.  France  has  not  changed  in  that  refpeCt 
fince  1787,  and  is  not  likely  to  change.  The  annual  average 
produce  may  be  eftimated  at  15,000,000  muids  of  Paris,  of 
144  quarts  each,  or  540  millions  of  Englifh  gallons.  The 
belt  French  wines  are  thofeof  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Bour- 
deaux,  Anjou,  Orleans,  and  Poitou. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  France  exported,  upon 
*an  averageof  five  years,  from  the  year  1720  to  17 25, annually, 
wine  to  the  amount  of  20,880,200  French  livres. 

In  1778  the  exportation  7 

amounted  to  J ^ 1 ’ ^ 

In  1788  - 33,032,100  

Of  brandy,  the  exportation  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 


Cejitury  amounted  annually  to 
In  1778 
In  1784 
In  1787 
In  1788 


5,852,900  livres. 
4,660,221 
1 1,360,200 
14,689,600 
>4, 657, 3°° 


Of  vinegar,  the  exportation  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
Century  amounted  annually  to  34,400  livres. 

In  1778  ...  141,893  — 

In  1784  - - 124,400  — ■ 

In  1787  - 130,900  — 

In  1788  ...  201,700  — 

3.  Hemp  and  flax,  but  neither  in  fufficient  abundance  for 
its  own  confumption. 

4.  Rape  and  poppy  feed,  which  furnifh  excellent  lamp-oil, 
chiefly  in  the  northern  departments. 

5.  Indian  corn  and  buck-wheat. 

6.  Madder,  tobacco,  and  hops. 

7.  All  forts  of  pulfes,  roots,  pot-herbs,  greens,  grafles, 
and  an  immenfe  variety  of  medicinal  plants. 

8.  All  forts  of  the  fineft  fruits,  as  lemons,  oranges,  chef- 
nuts,  olives,  Sec. 

Attempts  have  alfo  recently  been  made  at  introducing  the 
culture  of  indigo  and  cotton.  A report  of  the  municipality 
of  Lille,  in  the  department  of  Vauclufe,  confirmed  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  a plantation  of  indigo  upon  a large  fcale,  in  an  open 
field,  on  part  of  the  eftate  of  Mr.  Icard  de  Bataglini,  and  on 
fomeof  the  heaths  (landes)  of  France.  Mr.  Louis  Dupoy, 
a colonilt  of  St.  Domingo,  at  prefent  comptroller  of  the 
cuftomsat  Dax,  has  fuccefsfuliy  introduced  the  culture  of 
cotton  ; he  provided  himfeif  with  feeds  proper  for  the  expert. 


ment  in  Louifiana.  Very  fine  cotton  has  been  produced,  and 
the  pods  have  attained  perfect  maturity  . 

Among  the  principal  animal  productions  of  France  are, 
r.  Horfes,  which  have,  however,  confiderably  degene- 
rated fince  1789  ; the  public  iheds  having  long  been  ne- 
glected, a vaft  confumption  occafioned  by  continual  wars,  and 
a wilful  deterioration  introduced  by  the  farmers  to  feve  their 
cattle  from  the  revolutionary  requiiitions.  In  the  year  1802 
the  total  number  was, 


Of  plough  horfes 
Horfes  kept  at  Paris 
In  all  the  other  towns 
In  the  armies 


1,500,000 

35,100 

200,000 

100,000. 


1,835,10s 


2.  Oxen  and  cows,  viz . 

Oxen  employed  in  hufbandry 

feeding 

Young  oxen  - 

Cows  - - - 


3.208.000 

OO 

1.456.000 
1, 01 6, coo 


6,084,500 


3.  Sheep,  which  are  improved  from  the  Spanilh  flocks 
of  Rambouillet,  Perpignan,  Croifly  fur  Seine,  Dun  fur 
Auroux,  and  Montbar.  Their  number  in  1802  was 
30,307,728,  one  million  of  which  were  in  the  moil  improvirg 
condition.  The  common  fleeces  weigh  31b.  each  ; thofe  of  the 
improved  breed  from  6 to  8lb.  The  total  of  the  wool  they 
yield  may  be  rated  at  106,770,0481b.  This  fupply  is,  how- 
ever, infufficient  for  the  manufactures  when  they  are  in  full 
activity.  There  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  goats,  mules, 
affes,  and  hogs.  Poultry  is  uncommonly  abundant.  The 
average  price  of  a good  fowl  is  lod.  ; of  a pigeon  3 d.  ; of 
a duck  u.  ; a goofe  is. ; a turkey  is.  gd.  Bees  are  care- 
fully reared.  The  beft  honey  is  that  of  Narbonne. 

France  is  very  rich  in  mineral  productions.  They  have 
been  confiderably  increafed  by  the  diilrefs  to  which  it 
was  reduced  in  1792,  1793,  and  1794,  by  the  coalition  of 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

1.  Of  the  pure  metals  iron  is  the  moll  abundant.  Two 
thoufand  forges  fupply  the  wants  of  the  country,  which 
before  the  revolution  was  obliged  to  import  iron  to  the  an- 
nual value  of  from  11  to  12  millions  of  French  livres. 

The  principal  copper  mines  are  in  the  departments  of  the 
Rli6ne,  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  the  Upper  Alps. 

Of  the  few  lead  mines  that  are  worked  moft  yield  filver  at 
the  fame  time. 

The  principal  mines  of  mercury  and  calamine  are  in  the 
departments  of  the  Ourte  and  Roer.  Antimony  and  manga - 
nele  are  in  great  abundance. 

2.  Of  metallic  falts  France  has  green,  white,  and  blue 
copperas;  verdigris  chiefly  at  Montpellier;  alum,  Epfom- 
falt*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  ; marine  fait  (foud  mu- 
riatee)  faltpetre,  and  fal  ammoniac. 

3.  Or  the  mineral  acids  France  has  the  moft  important, 
viz.  the  fulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  the  nitric  acid,  or 
aqua  fortis,  and  the  muriatic  oxygenated  acid. 

4.  Of  the  combuftible  minerals  France  has  pit-coal  in 
abundance,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  Jemmappe,  Sarre, 
Lower  Meufe,  Roer,  North,  Calvados,  Loire,  Upper  Loire, 
Herault,  and  Tarn.  Some  anthracites  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone.  Jet  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Aude,  Card,  and  Ardcche.  Solid  bitumen, 
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called  afphaltum,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  Ain  and  the 
Lower  Rhine.  Glutinous  bitumen,  called  pifafphaltus,  in 
the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome.  Liquid  bitumen,  called 
naphtha  and  petroleum,  in  the  departments  of  theHerault  and 
the  Lower  Pyrenees.  Turf  chiefly  in  the  departments  of 
the  Somme,  North,  and  Pas  de  Calais. 

All  forts  of  earths  and  fands  ufed  in  manufactures,  as 
kaolin,  or  porcelain  earth,  arenaceous  quartz,  puzzolane, 
& c.  and  all  kinds  of  ftony  fubltances  employed  in  the  arts, 
abound  in  France,  from  the  maffy  rock  that  forms  the  ltately 
eolumn,  to  the  gem  that  fparkles  on  the  neck  of  beauty. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  France  are  thofe 

1.  Of  linen  cloth,  in  the  departments  formed  out  of  the  an- 
cient provinces  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  Flanders,  Hainaut, 
Cambrefis,  Bretagne,  Maine,  Dauphine,  Auvergne,  Beaujolais, 
Gafcogne,and  Anjou.  Before  the  revolution  France  exported 
linen  cloth  to  the  amount  of  from  1 2 to  13  millions  of  livres. 

2.  Of  lawn  and  cambric,  the  exportation  of  which 
amounted  to  about  fix  millions  of  livres. 

3.  Of  thread  lace,  chiefly  at  Bruffels,  Maline6,  Valen- 
ciennes, Dieppe,  and  Le  Puy. 

4.  Of  fail  cloth,  chiefly  at  Rennes,  Angers,  Agen,  Mar- 
feilles,  Mont  de  Marfan,  & c. 

5.  Of  cables  and  ropes  at  Bred,  Rochefort,  Toulon, 
Abbeville,  Dunkirk,  and  Havre  de  Grace. 

6.  Of  printed  calico,  fhawls,  fiamoifee,  & c.  at  Rouen, 
Troyes,  Darnetal  near  Rouen,  Beauvais,  Langres,  Crevelt. 

7.  Of  muffin  at  Rouen,  Nifmes,  Geneva,  Beziers, 
Rheims. 

8.  Of  dimity  and  fuftian  of  a fuperior  quality  at  Alengon, 
Lyons,  Troyes,  Bruffels,  and  Touloufe. 

9.  Of  writing  and  printing  paper  at  Annonay,  Montargis, 
Eifonne,  Courtalin,  Rambcrvilliers,  Dynofee,  Arches,  Ar- 
chettes,  Docelles,  St.  Breffon  near  Luxeuil,  Befan$on, 
Ornant,  Vfilafant,  Arbois.  Paper-hangings  at  Paris  in  the 
manufactures  of  Reveillon,  Arthur,  and  others.  They  are 
exporied  to  Italy,  Holland,  Germany,  and  as  far  as  Ruffia. 
Before  the  revolution  the  paper  manufactured  in  France 
a noun  ted  to  the  annual  value  of  8 millions,  1,350,000  livres 
of  which  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  350,000 
livres  to  the  French  colonies.  Paris  alone  confumes  an- 
nually 305,000  reams. 

10.  Of  foap  of  the  fird  quality  at  Marfeilles,  inferior 
foap  at  Toulon,  Bourdeaux,  Rouen,  Nice,  Lille,  Abbe- 
ville, Amiens,  St.  Quentin.  The  amount  of  tins  manu- 
facture is  60  millions,  two  of  which  only  are  exported. 

11.  Of  ltarch,  the  principal  manufacture  of  which  is  at 
Paris. 

12.  Of  tobacco  and  fnuff,  viz.  22,000  cwt.  of  fnufF,  and 
2000  cwt.  of  tobacco.  Every  individual  in  France  is  fup- 
pofed  to  ufe  on  the  average  1 2 ounces  of  fnuff  annually. 

13.  Of  fine  woollen  cloth,  chiefly  at  Sedan,  Abbeville, 
Louviers,  Elbeuf,  Rouen,  Darnetal,  les  Andelys,  Vienne, 
and  Montauban.  Common  woollen  cloth  is  made  at  Cha- 
teauroux,  Iffoudun,  Aubigny,  Romorautin,  St.  Aignan, 
Roybon,  Crelt,  Saillans,  Romano,  Grenoble,  Valence, 
V alogjie,  Amboife,  Niort,  Aix,  Apt,  the  Cevennes,  &c. 
W oollen  fluffs,  as  camelots,  baracans,  ferges,  calamancoes, 
and  plufh,'  are  are  alfo  manufactured  in  great  quantities, 
jn  1784  France  exported 

Cloth  amounting  in  value  to  - 15,530,900  livres. 

Stuffs  ....  7,600,600 

plufh,  See.  - 4,425,100 

The  exportation  of  the  two  find  articles  in  1787  amounted 
to  14,242,4^.0,  and  5,615,800  livres.  The  produce  of  the 


whole  woollen  manufacture  was  rated  in  1789  at  140  mil- 
lions annually. 

14.  Of  filks,  chiefly  at  Lyons,  Tours,  Nifmes,  Paris, 
and  Marfeilles.  This  manufacture  has,  however,  declined 
fince  the  revolution.  In  1789  its  produce  was  rated  at 
125  millions,  and  it  employed  from  28  to  30,000  looms. 
The  filk -worms  reared  in  France  yield  i5,ooo,ocolbs.  of 
filk  annually  ; but  this  quantity  is  not  fufficient  for  the 
manufacture. 

15.  Of  hats  chiefly  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Paris. 

16.  Of  watches  at  Paris,  Geneva,  Clufe,  and  Carouges, 
The  number  of  watches  confirmed  annually  in  France  be- 
fore the  revolution  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  200,000. 

17.  Of  jewellery,  which  at  Paris  and  Lyons  only  em- 
ployed nearly  70,000  workmen  before  the  revolution. 

18.  Of  cannons  and  all  forts  of  arms.  This  manufacture 
has  been  confiderably  improved,  and  attracts  the  particular 
attention  of  government. 

19.  Of  china,  (chiefly  at  Sevres,)  glafs,  and  mirrors. 
This  manufacture  is  alio  carried  to  a high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  the  fame  may  be  afferted  of  the  manufacture. 

20.  Of  carpets  and  tapeftry.  The  tapeflry  manufac- 
tures at  La  Savonnerie  and  Beauvais,  though  not  equal  to 
the  celebrated  manufacture  of  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  are  very 
little  inferior  to  it. 

The  inland  trade  of  France,  like  that  of  all  extenfive, 
populous,  and  induftrious  countries,  was  at  all  times  far  fu- 
perior to  its  foreign  commerce.  It  refults  from  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  produce  of  its  own  fifheries,  mines,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures,  and  its  circulation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  the  other.  The  foreign  commerce  of  France, 
compriling  its  exports  of  the  produce  of  French  indullry 
and  French  colonies,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, is  almoll  annihilated  by  the  war  with  England. 
In  1787  the  exportation  amounted  in  all  to  542,604,000 
livres,  of  which  311,472,000  livres  were  the  raw  produce 
of  the  .foil,  mines,  and  fifheries,  31^231,132,000  the  pro- 
duce of  French  manufactures.  In  1800  it  amounted  only 
to  271,564,000  livres  in  all,  viz. 

Raw  produce  and  wines  - - 87,562,000 

Metals,  minerals  - 4,530,000 

Manufactured  goods  ...  140,854,000 
Divers  other  articles  ...  38,618.000 

The  imports  of  France,  upon  an  average  of  the  years 
1785,  1786,  and  1787,  were  6ii,cc8,2co  livres.  But  Mr. 
Roland,  in  his  report  to  the  convention  in  1792,  ftated  the 
average  imports  of  France  to  amount  to  no  more  than  319 
millions.  In  1800  they  amounted  to  325,1 16, oco  livres. 

According  to  Mr.  Neckar  the  balance  of  commerce  in 
1784  was  70  millions  of  French  livres  in  favour  of 
France.  He  calculated  the  imports  at  230  millions  annually, 
and  the  exports  at  about  300  millions.  But  from  the  ftate  of 
the  French  commerce  in  1787,  which  Mr.  Arnould  has  ana- 
lyfed  with  much  care,  it  appears  that 

the  importation,  amounting  to  611,008,200  livres,  and 

the  exportation  only  to  - 542,604,000 


there  was  a balance  of  - 684,042,200  livres 

againft  France.  And  in  the  year  1800,  when 

the  importation  amounted  to  325,1 16,000  livres,  and 
the  exportation  only  to  - 271,564,000 


tl  e:e  was  ftill  an  unfavour- 
able balance  of 


53, 552, ooo  livres. 


A very 
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A very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  French  trade  is  carried 
on  in  French  (hips.  Colbert  was  the  firft  minifter  of  (late 
in  France  who  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  French  merchant  navy,  which  in  the 
year  1669  did  net  count  above  600  veffels  ; and.it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  this  num- 
ber had  not  been  increafed  to  much  beyond  800  veffels  of 
from  100  to  250  tons.  From  that  period,  however,  to  the 
revolution  of  1789,  the  French  merchant  navy  had  been 
confiderably  improved  and  greatly  encouraged.  Yet  even 
at  that  time,  though  the  French  trade  in  the  Baltic  em- 
ployed 705  veffels,  there  were  fcarcely  100  French  among 
them;  and  in  1788  all  the  ports  of  France  had  not  above 
ICOO  merchantmen  of  the  average  of  250  tons  employed  in 
long  voyages  to  both  the  Indies,  and  in  the  cod  and  whale 
fifneries.  The  exports  to  different  countries  in  Europe 
took  up  about  the  fame  time  580,000  tons,  of  which  a little 
better  than  a fourth,  or  152,000  tons,  were  French. 

From  an  official  report  made  by  Roland  to  the  national 
convention  in  1793,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1792  there 
entered  inwards  into  the  ports  of  France  7607  vefiels, 
amounting  in  all  to  639,235  tons  ; of  which 

1823  veffels,  or  147,821  tons,  were  French, 

1940  - - 145,012  - - Englifh, 

3844  - - 346,402  - - belonging  to 

other  nations.  And  in  the  fame  year  there  cleared  out- 
wards 8618  veffels,  amounting  in  all  to  544,935  tons,  of 
which 

1940  veffels,  or  147,410  tons,  were  French, 

31 1 1 - - 90,662  - - Engliffi,  and 

3567  - - 306,863  - - belonging  to  fe- 

veral  other  nations. 

The  money  in  circulation  in  France  in  the  year  1789  was 
Hated  by  Mr.  Bonvallet  Defbroffes  in  his  “ Tableau  des 
Richeffes  de  la  France,”  at  2,474,254,960  livres,  350 
millions  of  which  confiffed  in  notes  of  the  Caiile  d’Ei- 
compte. 

In  the  maritime  departments  the  circulating  medium 
amounted  to  1,053,838,350  livres,  and  the  bufmefs  tranf- 
a&ed  by  its  means  to  4,485,600,000  livres.  In  thofe  on 
the  boundaries  of  France  the  money  in  circulation  amounted 
only  to  385,227,000  livres,  and  the  bufmefs  done  with  it  to 
453,600,000.  In  the  central  departments  the  circulating 
medium  was  1,035,189,600  livres,  and  the  trade  carried  on 
with  it  amounted  to  11,874,600,000  livres  ; this  more  ani- 
mated circulation  arifing  entirely  from  the  trade  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  ftandard  coin  of  France  is  a piece  of  filver  of  the 
-weight  of  five  grammes,  or  five  times  18  T8A?'-  grains,  contain- 
ing a tenth  of  alloy  and  -A  of  pure  filver,  arid  very  nearly  the 
24th  part  of  the  pound  fterling’s  metallic  value.  It  is  called  a 
franc,  and  fubdivided  into  decimes  and  centimes.  Its  value  is 
to  that  of  the  ancient  livre  Tournois  in  the  proportion  of  8 1 to 
80,  or  as  it  contains  of  fine  filver,  it  is  equal  to  1 livre, 
3 deniers.  There  are  pieces  of  5 fraucs,  2 francs,  -I,  and 
j-  franc.  The  decime  is  the  tenth  part  of  a franc.  It  is 
equal  to  2 fous,  y deniers.  The  centime  is  the  hundredth 
part  of  a franc,  equal  to  2 4-3-  denier.  The  gold  coins, 
like  the  filver  coin,  contain  T'-  of  alloy,  and  of  pure  metal. 
They  are  called  Napoleons  d’or,  or  oftogrammes.  An 
o&egramme  of  gold  is  worth  25  francs.  The  kiliogramme 
of  gold,  which  is  the  premium  awarded  by  the  national 
inftitute  for  the  beft  anfwer  to  its  prize  queftions,  is  valued 
at  1 375  francs.  The  towns  which  have  mints  where  money 
is  coined  are  diftinguifhed  by  a particular  letter  on  the  coin. 
Paris  has  t^e  letter  A ; Perpignan,  Q ; Bayonne,  L ; Bor- 


deaux, K ; Nantes,  T ; Fille,  W ; Strafburg,  B B ; 
Lyons,  D;  Geneva,  G;  Marfeilles,  ; Turin,  C. 

The  prefent  bank  of  France  was  eftablifhed  in  1S01,  with 
a capital  flock  of  thirty  millions  of  francs  in  hard  caffi,  made 
up  of  thirty  thoufand  mares  of  a thoufand  francs  each,  which 
makes  each  {hare  equal  to  1012  livres  Tournois.  The  law 
of  the  2 2d  of  April,  1806,  infures  to  this  bank  an  exclu- 
five  privilege  of  forty  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  2 2d 
of  September,  1803,  for  iffuing  notes  payable  to  the  bearer 
and  at  fight.  Its  operations  confift  in  difeounting,  (but 
only  twice  in  the  week,  Mondays  and  Thurfdays,)  keeping 
the  ca(h  of  public  ettabiifhments  and  private  individuals, 
and  receiving  dfipofits  of  fums  not  below  fifty  francs,  for 
which  it  gives  recognizances  bearing  intereft,  and  made  pay- 
able either  to  t he  Bearer  or  to  order.  Its  general  affembly 
is  compofed  of  200  holders  each  of  five  fhares  or  above,  who 
eleft  fifteen  directors  and  three  condors.  Both  the  direftors 
and  cenfors  mull  be  holders  of  at  leak  thirty  (hares.  Three 
of  the  directors  and  one  of  the  cenfors  go  out  annually  by  ro- 
tation. The  general  affembly  meets  once  in  the  year  to  audit 
the  accounts.  The  dividend  is  paid  every  fix  months.  The 
firft:  dividend  was  of  9*  per  cent,  cr  95  francs  per  (hare  • but 
5 per  cent,  only  were  paid,  and  per  cent,  were  referred  for 
le(s  favourable  times,  when  the  dividends  might  be  under 
5 per  cent. 

After  many  fruitlefs  attempts  by  almoft  all  the  rulers  of 
France  from  Charlemagne  down  to  Louis  XIV.,  France, 
during  its  (hort-lived  republican  conftitution,  fucceeded  in 
effablifhing  uniform  weights  and  meafures  upon  the  follow- 
ing fimple  plan.  The  French  fundamental,  elementary,  or 
ftandard  meafnre,  is  connected  with  the  dimenfions  of  the 
terreftrial  globe.  This  meafurc,  which  they  call  metre,  or 
melure  par  excellence,  from  tire  Greek  psT pc.,  is  the  ten  mil- 
lionth part  of  a quarter  of  the  terreftrial  meridian,  that  is 
to  fay,  of  the  diftance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  It  is 
equal  to  3 feet  11  lines  -,4~4r;  • 

The  are  ferves  to  meafure  the  furface  of  the  foil  in  tire 
fame  manner  as  the  ancient  arpent.  It  is  equal  to  100 
fquare  metres,  or  948  fquare  feet. 

The  ftere  is  equal  to  a cubic  metre,  or  T3_TVrj  cubic  feet. 

The  litre  is  the  meafure  of  capacity.  It  is  equal  to  a 
cubic  decimetre,  or  50  cubic  inches,  or  one-twentieth 
of  the  former  pint  of  Paris. 

The  gramme  marks  the  weight.  It  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a cubic  centimetre  of  diftilled  water,  and  weighs  18  Ts  Vs 
grains. 

Thefe  five  primitive  meafures  are  fucceffively  multiplied 
or  fubdivided  by  ten,  in  order  to  form  the  greater  or  fmaller 
meafures  by  analogy  to  the  decimal  fyftem  of  arithmetic, 
which  is  almoft  univerfally  adopted  in  Europe.  The  three 
divifors  are  deci,  centi,  and  milli,  exprelfing  the  tenth,  hun- 
dredth, or  thoufandth  part  : thus,  decimetre  is  the  tenth  part 
of  the  metre,  deciare  the  tenth  part  of  the  are,  deciftere 
the  tenth  part  of  the  ftere,  decilitre  the  tenth  part  of  the 
litre,  and  decigramme  the  tenth  part  of  the  gramme.  The 
four  multiplicators  are  deca,  hecto,  kilio,  and  myria,  de- 
noting- ten  times,  hundred  times,  thoufand  times,  and  ten 
thoufand  times,  the  primitive  meafure  or  weight ; thus  the 
decametre  is  ten  metres,  the  heftare  hundred  ares,  the  kilio- 
litre  a thoufand  litres,  the  myriagramme  ten  thoufand 
grammes,  or  2olb.  7 ounces,  58  grains. 

That  France  has  not  yet  recovered  its  former  degree  of 
profperity  may  be  inferred  from  the  price  of  land,  which  is 
cheap,  and  the  intereft  of  money,  which  is  very  high.  Mr. 
Pinkney,  who  travelled  through  the  fouth  of  France  in 
2 l8cj 
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1&37  Sn3  i$o8,  reports,  ‘that  an  eftate  of  eleven  hundred 
acres,  feven  hundred  of  which  were  in  culture,  the  re- 
mainder wood  and  heath,  was  offered  for  Tale  for  lefs  than 
eight  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  The  maniion-houfe  was  in 
ruin  ’beyond  the  pofiibility  of  repair ; but  the  land,  under 
proper  cultivation,  would  have  paid  25  per  cent,  on  the  pur- 
chafe  money.  There  is  no  law  prohibitory  of  ufury  in  the 
code  .Napoleon  ; the  money  market,  like  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  is  left  to  find  its  own  level. 

But  although  the  food,  drefs,  and  accommodations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Trance,  have  not  been  improved  fince  the  re- 
volution, their  individual  happinefs  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  materially  impaired.  Sunday  is  {fill  a day  of  fellivity 
and  a holiday-  They  Xing  and  dance,  and  frequent  the 
■theatres.  The  arts  of  painting,  llatuary,  architecture, 
mufic,  and  dancing,  are  held  in  high  eftimation.  and  foftered 
with  particular  care.  Seventeen  of  the  principal  towns  of 
France  have  public  galleries  of  pictures  and  ftatues,  called 
mufeums,  and  the  central  mufeum  at  Paris  contains  above  one 
thoufand  paintings,  each  of  which  would  be  deemed  a mailer- 
piece  in  thecolledlion  of  a private  individual.  The  mofl  emi- 
nent living  painters  of  France  are  Vien,  David,  Regnault, 
Vincent,  Greuze,  Gerard,  Girodet,  Guerin,  Hennequin, 
Menageot,  Taunay,  &c.  The  molt  eminent  llatuaries,  Pajore, 
Moitte,  Julien,  Roland,  Houdon,  Dejoux,  Foucou,  Chaudet, 
S to uf,  Boichot,  & c.  The  belt  French  architects  are  David 
Ledoy,  Cleriffeau,  Gondouin,  who  built  the  Ecole  de  Chi- 
rurgie  at  Paris,  Chalgrin,  Le  Grand,  Molinos,  Raymond, 
Percier,  the  younger  Moreau,  Le  Doux,  Brongniard,  & c. 
The  molt  eminent  muficalcompofers  in  France  are  Gretry, 
Monfigny,  Martiny,  Daleyrac,  Mehul,  Goffec,  Le  Sueur, 
Langle,  Catel,  Boyeldieu,  Champein,  Pleyel,  Steibelt, 
Adam,  Kalkbrenner,  Kreutzer,  Bruni,  See.  The  love  of 
the  arts  is  particularly  encouraged  by  the  fondnefs  of  the 
French  for  theatrical  reprefentations,  in  which  all  the  arts 
combine  for  the  amufement  of  the  ipeCtators.  There  is  not 
a town  of  30  or  40,000  inhabitants  that  has  not  a theatre, 
in  which  plays  are  performed  alinoit  every  evening  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

The  principal  amufement  of  which  all  the  clafTes  of  French- 
men are  equally  fond  is  dancing.  Excurfions  to  watering- 
places  for  plealure  only  and  change  of  feene  are  confined  to 
very  few  perfons  of  the  very  firlt  claffes  of  fociety.  The 
mofl  renowned  mineral  waters  of  France  are  thofe  of  Bagneres 
and  Barrege  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  Uffat  and  Ax  in  the 
department  of  the  Arriege,  St.  Amand  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  Bourbonnc  in  the  Upper  Marne,  Plombieres 
in  the  Vofges,  Chaudes  Aigues  in  the  Cantal,  Aix  in  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  Sultz  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  Sultzbach 
in  the  Upper  Rhine,  Spa  in  the  department  of  the  Ourte, 
and  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  that  of  the  Roer. 

The  French  language  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  Its 
principal  merit  is  the  fleady  regularity  of  its  conflruClion. 
Even  French  poetry  admits  few  inverfions,  and  appears  on 
that  account  extremely  tame  to  the  Englifh,  Germans,  and 
Italians,  whofe  poets,  by  the  boldnefsof  their  inverfions,  fpeak 
as  it  were  a language  of  their  own.  It  was  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17  th  century  that  the  French  commenced  to  write 
with  elegance.  The  merit  of  the  literary  works  produced  in 
French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  though  the  prefent  be  more  particularly  the  age 
of  fcience,  France  has  yet  fome  eminent  men  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  belles  lettres,  fuch  as  Delille,  Le  Brun,  Ber- 
.nardin  de  St.  Pierre,  Parny,  Fontanes,  Chenier,  Colin  d’ 
Kurleolle,  Andrieux,  Desfaucherets,  St.  Lambert,  Monvel, 
Picard,  Anquetil,  Segur,  Suard;  and  it  is  not  very  long 
fince  faf  has  loll  her  Voltaire,  Rouffeau,  Buffon,  d’Alem- 


bert, La  Harpe,  Marmontel-,  Bou filers,  Favre  d’  Eglantine* 
Roucher,  Condorcet,  &c.  The  average  number  of  new 
books  publifhed  annually  in  France  is  from  1000  to  1 200. 
But  there  is  fcarcely  a town  of  15  or  20,000  inhabitants 
which  has  not  a literary  fociety,  and  the  former  royal 
academies  at  Paris  have  been  replaced  by  a national  inflitute-. 
(See  Paris.)  The  public  libraries  of  France  are  alfo 
numerous  and  important.  The  national  library  at  Paris 
alone  contained,  in  the  beginning  of  1807,  300,000  printed 
books,  70,000  manuferipts,  200,000  engravings,  40,000 
copper  medals,  30,000  gold  medals,  30,000  filver  medals, 
and  many'other  curiofities. 

France  has  a great  many  valuable  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  each  department.  There 
is  in  particular  a mol  interefling  collection  of  monuments  at 
Paris,  called  le  Muf&'des  Antiques.  See  Paris. 

The  confequences  of  the  revolution  were  very  fatal  to 
religion  and  public  education  ; but  the  former  is  regaining 
its  falutary  influence  on  the  principles  and  actions  of  the 
French,  and  the  latter  has  recently  been  provided  for  by  the 
eftablifhment  of  an  imperial  univeriity  at  Paris,  which  is  ex- 
clufively  charged  with  the  public  inilruClion,  and  controls 
every  fchool  and  feminary  of  education  in  the  empire.  It  is 
compofed  of  as  many  academies  as  there  are  tribunals  or 
courts  of  appeal  in  France.  There  are  fchools  attached  to 
each  academy,  in  the  following  order  : 1.  Univeriities,  called 
les  facultes ; 2.  Lyceums  ; 3.  Colleges,  or  grammar 

fchools  ; 4.  Inllitutions,  or  feminaries  ; 5.  Boarding-fchools, 
called  peniionats  ; and,  6.  The  leffer,  or  primary  fchools.  The 
univeriities  are  compofed  of  five  faculties,  viz.  theology, 
jurifprudence,  phyfic,  mathematical  and  phyfical  fciences, 
and  literature.  The  poet  Fontanes,  now  comte  de  Fontanes, 
is  grand  mailer  of  the  imperial  French  univeriity.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  eilablilhments  for  educating  young  men  for 
fome  particular  public  fervice,  fuch  as  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
r.ique,  which  admits  three  hundred  boys,  that  are  generally 
initrudled  in  mathematical  and  phyfical  fciences,  chemiflry, 
and  drawing  ; and  who,  after  a reiidence  of  three  years,  are 
examined  and  palled  over,  according  to  their  particular  inclina- 
tion and  talents,  to  the  Ecoles  des  Pontset  Chauffees,  d’Ar- 
tillerie  de  Terre,  d’Artilleriede la  Marine,  des  Genie  Militaire, 
des  Mines,  des  Ingenieurs  de  Vailleau,  See.  befides  which 
there  are  two  military  colleges  at  Fontainbleau  and  Saint 
Cyr. 

In  the  year  1 754,  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  father  of  the 
celebrated  count  of  that  name,  rated  the  whole  population  of 
France  at  18  millions. 

In  1772  the  abbe  d’Expilly  ellimated  it  at  22,140,357  in- 
dividuals, and  nearly  at  the  fame  epoch  the  celebrated  Buffon 
llateditat  21,672,777.  In  1 785  Mr.  Neckar  made  it  amount 
to  24,676,000. 

In  the  year  1789  Mr.  Bonvallet  Delbroffes  rated  the  popu- 
lation of  France  at  27,957,267,  and  in  1791  the  committee 
of  the  National  Affembly,  from  a more  accurate  calculation. 
Hated  it  to  be  26,363,074. 

In  1798  Mr.  Prony  made  the  population  of  France,  in- 
cluding Corfica  and  the  conquered  countries,  amount  t® 
31,123,218,  viz. 

26,048,254  on  the  territories  of  ancient  France. 

3,511,055  in  the  Comtat  Venaifiin,  Savoye,  Nice,  Po- 
rentruy,  Geneve,  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
&c. 

1,563,909  in  the  countries  fituatedbetween  the  Rhine  and 
the  Mofelle. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Depere,  in  his  Report  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred, Hated  it  at  33,501,694. 

The 
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The  fenatus  confultum  of  the  4th  of  Auguft  1 802  made 
the  whole  population  of  France  amount  to  33,111,962 

To  which  muft  be  added  for  Piemont  and  the 
ifland  of  Elba,  which  were  incorporated  with 
France  on  the  26th  of  Auguft.  and  1 ith  of 
September  1802,  1 >864,351 

which  makes  the  whole  population  in  1802  34»97^»3 1 3 

The  chevalier  de  Tinfeau,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  fta- 
tiftical  view  of  France,  publiihed  at  London  in  1 805,  de- 
viates very  little  from  this  ftatement.  He  rates  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  France  at  33,104,343,  and  gives  for  the  fix 
Piemontefe  departments  1,946,800 

Making  m all  35,051,143.  To  thefe  muft  be  added. 
For  the  three  depart- 
ments of  the  Apen- 
nines, Genoa,  and 
Montenotte,  formed 
out  of  the  Ligurian 
republic  - 92^»5^3 

For  the  department 
of  the  Taro,  form- 
ed out  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma 
and  Plaifance  - 368,084 

For  the  departments 
of  the  Arno,  Me- 
diterranean, and 

Ombrone,  formed 
out  of  T ufcany  or 
the  kingdom  of 
Etruria  - 956,068 

And  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Rome  and 
Trafimene,  formed 
out  of  the  papal. 

dominions  - 800,000,  which  makes  the  whole 


population  of  the 

French  empire  38,103,858 

But  taking  the  population  of  France  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1802,  when  its  territorial  extent  was  30,505  fquare 
leagues,  it  gives  1086  inhabitants  for  the  fquare  league. 

The  moil  populous  towns  of  the  French  empire  are, 


1.  Paris, 

in 

1803  had  672,000 

2.  Rome, 

in 

1807 

— 

134973 

3.  Marfeilles, 

in 

1807 

— 

96>+r3 

4.  Bourdeaux, 

in 

1807 

— 

90,992 

5.  Lyons, 

in 

1807 

— 

88,919 

7.  Turin, 

in 

1807 

— 

79,000 

9.  Genoa, 

in 

1807 

— 

75,000 

6.  Rouen,' 

in 

1807 

— 

87,000 

8.  Nantes, 

in 

1807 

— 

77,162 

10.  Bruffels, 

in 

1807 

— 

66,297 

IX.  Antwerp, 

in 

1807 

— 

56,318 

The  annual  numoer  ui  uu  lub  m * - — - . - j r 7 

thefe,  every  forty-feventh  child  in  1780  was  illegitimate, 
whilft  the  proportion  now  is  that  every  eleventh  child  is  illegi- 
timate. The  number  of  marriages  is  asitono;  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  as  1 to  30.  The  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  Doubs,  on  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  children  that 


died  under  ten  years  of  age  in  r8oo,  and  of  thefe  that  dieef 
under  ten  years  of  age  in  1802,  found  that  939  more  children: 
had  died  in  that  fingle  department  in  1800  than  in  1802,  and 
aferibedthe  difference  to  the  great  progrefs  which  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vaccine  had  made  in  the  latter  period. 

The  conftitution  of  the  French  empire  may  be  defined  a 
military  defpotifm  engrafted  upon  a republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, Napoleon  Bonaparte  having  exchanged  the  con- 
fular  for  the  imperial  dignity.  The  privy  council,  or 
ftate  council,  in  which  the  emperor  prefides,  and  of  which 
all  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  the  princes,  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  empire,,  and  the  miniiters  of  ftate  are  members, 
is  compofeu  of  thirty  privy  counfellors,  or  counfellors  of  ftate, 
and  thirty -five  auditors.  The  fenate,  of  which  the  French 
princes  and  the  great  dignitaries  are  alfo  members,  is  com- 
pofed  of  eighty  fenators  named  by  the  emperor.  The  legifia- 
feive  body  is  compofed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  deputies  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  French  empire. 

There  are  ten  minifters  and  one  feeretary  of  ftate,  via., 
1.  A minifter  for  the  department  of  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  called  great  judge,  (grand  judge).  2.  A minifter 
for  the  foreign  department.,  3.  For  the  home  department.. 
4.  For  the  financial  adminiftration  of  the  empire.  5.  A 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  6.  A war  minifter.  7.  For 
the  adminiftration  of  the  war  department.  8.  For  the  ad- 
miniftration of  naval  and  colonial  affairs.  9.  For  the  gene- 
ral police  of  the  empire  ; and,  10.  For  the  religious  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  country.  But  thefe  minifters  are  accountable, 
to  the  emperor  only,  and  not  to  the  nation. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been  declared  that  oF 
the  majority  of  the  French  people  ; but  the  ftate  provides 
equally  for  the  minifters  of  the  reformed  church,  either  of 
the  Lutheran  or  Calviniftic  confeffion,  and  fuperintends 
even  the  fynagognes  of  the  Jews.  The  difference  of  reli- 
gion is  no  bar  to  the  advancement  of  any  French  citizen  ta. 
the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate. 

There  is  an  inferior  court  of  juftice  in  every  diftrici,  and 
a.  juftice  of  the  peace  in  every  canton.  Every  department  has 
a criminal  court  of  juftice.  There  are  thirty -five  courts  ef 
appeal,  and  two  fupreme  tribunals,  called  the  Haute  Cour 
Imperiale,. and' the  Cour  de  Caffation.  The  Code  Napoleon 
regulates  both  the  civil  and  criminal  procefs.  • But  all  thefe 
inftitutions  are  of  fo  recent  a creation,  that  there  are  no  data, 
yet  to  pronounce  on  their  merits. 

According  to  Mr.  Neckar’s  report  of  the  ift  of  May 
1789*  the  public  revenue  of  France  at  that  time  amounted 
only  to  475,294,027  livres  Tournois  annually,  whilft  the  an- 
nual expenditure  was  531,444,000  livres  Tournois.  There 
w'as  of  courfe  an  annual  deficit  of  56,149,973  hvres*  The 
prefect  regular  revenue  of  France  is  derived  from  a land-tax, 
a perfonal  tax,  a tax  on  moveables  and  fumptuaries,  on 
houfes-and  windows,  on  patentees,  on  the  privilege  of  exer- 
cifing  any  profeffion,  additional  centimes  or  hundredths  i 
from  the  produce  of  the  national  demefnes  and  forefts,  cuf- 
toms,  poll  office,  lottery,  fait  mines,  See.  all  thefe  taxes,  in 
1803,  prodtic  d a fum  total  of  569,500,000  francs,  which, 
together  with  contributions 
levied  in  foreign  countries, 
called  recette  exterieure, 
and  amounting,  to,  - - 20,000,000 


covered  the  expenditure  of 
the  fame  year  amounting  to 


589,500,000  francs. 


The  principal  heads  of  this  expenditure  were 


1.  Interest 
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1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 
5* 

6. 

7* 

8. 

9* 


Intereft  of  the  national  debt 
Adminiftration  of  jullice  - 
Foreign  department 
Home  department 
Colledtion  of  the  revenue  and 
penfions 

Public  exchequer 
War  department 
Naval  department 
Sundries,  and  furplus  in  referve 


64,023,482 

23-3i8«73° 
7,000,000 
47,1  io,oco 

56,047,788 

- 6,000,000 

243.000. 000 

126.000. 000 
17,000,000 


589,500,000 

The  national  debt  of  France,  which  in  1789  exceeded 
three  milliards,  or  three  thoufand  millions  of  francs,  isreduced 
to  lefs  than  one  third,  and  as  there  are  feveral  annuities  drop- 
ping oft'  every  year,  it  fcarcely  requires  60  millions  annually 
for  both  the  intereft  and  the  annuities.  In  the  budget  for  the 
year  following  the  above  ftatement  of  expenditure,  both  the 
intereft  of  the  confolidated  debt  and  the  annuities  are  ftated 
together  at  58,730,000  francs.  There  is  alfo  a linking 
fund. 

Bcfides  paying  the  general  taxes  and  impofts  of  the  country, 
every  department  is  obliged  to  provide  for  its  adminiftrative, 
judiciary,  and  fchool  expences. 

The  police  of  France,  which  even  before  the  revolution 
was  conftdered  as  excellent,  is  more  vigilant  than  ever.  It 
employs  an  incredible  number  of  fpies,  and  is  powerfully  af- 
ftfted  by  the  national  gendarmerie,  a corps  of  1 7,445  horfe- 
men,  divided  into  28  legions,  ftationed  by  fmall  brigades  all 
over  the  country,  and  deftined  to  watch  more  particularly 
over  the  fafety  of  the  high  roads. 

There  is  no  legal  provifion  for  the  poor  in  France,  but 
they  are  maintained  in  richly  endowed  charitable  foundations, 
or  fupported  by  the  liberality  of  a generous  public.  The 
hofpital  of  the  blind  at  Paris  admits  420  blind  individuals. 
The  mniluticn  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  become  fo 
celebrated  by  the  talents  of  the  late  abbe  de  l’Epee,  and 
its  prefent  director  the  abbe  Sicard,  admits  only  60  pupils. 
There  is  a board  of  health  at  Charenton,  a general  hofpital 
for  gratuitous  vaccination,  and  fcarcely  any  town  of  import- 
ance is  without  infirmaries  and  charitable  foundations.  Beg- 
ging is  ftriftly  prohibited.  Every  beggar  is  taken  to  a de- 
pot de  mendicite. 

The  army  of  France,  that  powerful  engine  with  which 
fuch  aftonifhing  deeds  have  been  performed,  and  fuch  impor- 
tant changes  operated  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  confifls  of 
90  Infantry  regiments  of  the  line,  each  at  3230 

men  each  - 290,700 

27  Regiments  of  light  infantry,  at  3230  men  each  87,210 

2 Regiments  of  carabiniers,  at  706  men  - 1,412 

12  Regiments  of  cuirafiiers,  at  706  men  - 8,472 

30  Regiments  of  dragoons,  at  946  men  - 28,380 

24  Regiments  of  chafleurs,  at  946  men  - 22,704 

10  Regiments  of  hufiards,  at  946  men  - - 9,460 

8 Regiments  of  artillery  on  foot,  at  2582  men  each  20,656 
6 Regiments  of  hotillerie  a cheval,  at  524  men  each  3,144 

■22  Battalions  of  the  artillery  train,  at  477  men  each  10,494 
1 6 Companies  of  artillery  labourers,  at  73  each  - 1,248 

2 Battalions  of  pontoneers,  at  610  men  - 1,220 

9 Companies  of  miners,  at  100  men  - 900 

5 Battalions  of  fapeurs,  at  909  men  - - 4,545 

I Battalion  of  gardes  du  genie  - - 550 


Men  491,095 


commanded  by  fifteen  marfhals  of  the  empire,  15c  generals- of 
divifions,  300  generals  of  brigades,  and  135  adjutants  com- 
mandants. This  army  is  recruited  by  voluntary  enliltings  and 
by  a rigorous  confcription,  which  comprizes  all  Frenchmen 
from  the  age  of  20  to  that  of  25,  without  any  diftindion  of 
rank,  fortune,  or  bufinefs  ; but  every  foldier  is  entitled  to  be 
gradually  promoted  to  the  higheft  military  appointments,  pro- 
vided he  be  found  fit  for  the  fame.  No  military  commiflions 
whatever  can  be  fold.  The  military  fpirit  of  the  French 
foldier  is  fupported  and  animated  by  the  decoration  of  a mili- 
tary order,  which  maybe  obtained  alfo  in  a few  cafes  for 
civil  merits,  called  the  legion  of  honour,  compofed  of  16 
cohorts,  pofl'efied  each  of  national  demefnes  to  the  amount 
of  an  annual  income  of  200,000  francs.  Each  cohort  con- 
fifts  of  feven  great  or  fuperior  officers  or  dignitaries,  20 
commanders,  30  officers,  and  350  legionnaries.  The  great 
officers  have  an  annual  income  of  5000  francs,  the  commanders 
2000,  the  officers  1000,  and  the  legionnaries  250.  The 
knights  of  the  legion  of  honour  amount  in  all  to  6512. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French  navy  was  ftrong 
enough  to  equip  a fleet  of  63  (hips  of  the  line,  7 frigates,  36 
veflels  armed  en  flute,  and  14  cutters,  under  the  orders  of  ad- 
miral de  Tourville  in  the  year  1690,  and  in  1704  the  French 
fleet  that  fourdit  the  combined  Encdifh  and  Dutch  fleets  at 
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Veles  Malaga  confifted  of  50  fhips  of  the  line,  8 frigates,  and 
9 fire  fhips.  On  the  iff  of  March  1791,  the  French  had  73 
fhips  of  the  line,  67  frigates,  19  cutters,  29  armed  brigs,  7 
gun  boats,  befides  feveral  hofpital  fhips,  galliots,  and  others. 
But  at  prefent  the  French  navy  is  reduced  to  a very  low  ftate, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  intention  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  have  at  leaft  100  fhips  of  the  line  and  ico  f rigates 
afloat,  will  foon  be  realized.  In  the  mean  time  the  French 
have  ftill  7 vice-admirals,  16  rear-admirals,  and  about  200 
poft  captains,  on  their  navy  lilt. 

France  holds  at  this  moment  the  firft  rank  among  all  the 
powers  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  keeps  them  either  in 
vaflalage,  or  is  in  relations  of  amity  with  them  all,  except  a 
fmall  portion  of  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  the 
ifland  of  Sicily. 

The  national  character  of  the  French  has  not  been  mate- 
rially altered  by  their  late  political  revolution.  They  are  ftill 
lively,  polite,  witty,  amiable  and  brave  ; but  vain  glorious, 
inconftant,  volatile,  and  eafily  difeouraged.  They  have  been 
taxed  of  inflneerity  in  their  ofFers  of  fervices  ; but  their  wifh 
to  oblige  ftrangers  whom  they  confider  as  vifitors  is  really  un- 
feigned. Mr.  Pinckney,  one  of  the  lateft  travellers  in  France, 
obferves  that  the  French  are  unwearied  in  their  a£ts  of  kind- 
nefs.  They  offer  their  minor  fervices  with  fincerity.  They 
can  never  be  fufficiently  praifed  for  their  indiferiminate, 
their  natural,  their  totally  uninterefted  and  fpontaneous  bene- 
volence. 

France,  IJIl  of,  a part  of  France,  fo  called  before  the  re- 
volution, being  bounded  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Marne,  Oife, 
Aifne,  and  Ourque.  Paris,  fituated  in  the  centre,  was  its 
capital. 

France,  Jjhof  See  Mauritius. 

France,  School  of  Engravers  in.  See  French  fchool  of 
Engravers. 

FRANCESCA,  Pietro  Dei.la,  commonly  called 
Francefco  Dal  Borgo  a San  Sepulcro,  in  Biography,  was  a 
painter  of  confiderable  merit  and  renown,  for  the  early  period 
of  the  art  in  which  he  lived. 

He  was  born  at  Borgo  in  Umbria  in  1372.  In  his  youth 
he  iludied  the  mathematics,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  15 
years  of  age  that  he  determined  on  being  a painter,  when  he 
was  patronized,  or  (as  Vafari  terms  it)  adopted  by  Gindo- 
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baldo  Fettro,  duke  of  Urbino.  He  did  not,  however,  fo 
completely  devote  his  time  to  painting,  as  to  negkft  his  for- 
mer ftudies,  but  wrote  feveral  eflays  on  geometry  and 
perfpeftive,  which  were  long  preferved  in  the  duke’s  library 
at  Urbmo.  He  afterwards  painted  in  Pefara,  Ancona,  and 
Ferrara ; but  few  of  his  works  remain  at  either  of  theft* 
places. 

Having  obtained  much  reputation,  he  was  fent  for  to 
Rome  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  to  paint  two  hiftorical  fubjects 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  in  concurrence  with  Bra- 
mante  di  Milano,  called  Bramantino ; but  fuch  was  the 
greater  efteem  in  which  the  talents  of  Raphael  were  juftly 
held  when  he  fome  years  after  flourifhed,  that  Julius  II. 
deftroyed  thefe  two  pictures  to  make  room  for  his  favourite 
artiil  to  paint  in  their  dead  the  miracle  of  Bolfena,  and  St. 
Peter  in  prifon. 

Notwithftanding  this  degradation  of  his  labours,  before  the 
fuperior  powers  of  Raphael,  he  was  very  deferving  of  efteem, 
if  the  account  which  Vafari  gives  of  him  be  true,  and  we 
confider  the  imperfedt  ftate  of  the  art  at  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  He  exhibited  much  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
feeling  of  expreffion,  and  of  diftribution  of  light  and  lhade. 
The  principal  work  of  Francefca  was  a night  fcer.e,  in  which 
he  reprefented  an  angel  carrying  a crofs,  and  appearing  in 
vifion  to  the  emperor  Conftantine  deeping  in  his  tent  with  his 
chamberlain  near  him,  and  fome  of  his  ioidiers.  The  light 
which  iffued  from  the  crofs  and  the  angel  illuminated  the 
feene,  and  was  fpread  over  it  with  the  utmoft  diferetion. 
Every  thing  appeared  to  have  been  ftudied  from  nature,  and 
was  executed  wdth  great  propriety  and  truth.  He  alfo 
painted  a battle  which  was  highly  commended  for  the  fpirit 
and  fire  with  which  it  was  conducted  ; the  ftrength  of  the  ex- 
prelfion,  and  the  imitation  of  nature  ; particularly  a group 
of  horfemen,  which  Vafari  fays,  “ confidering  the  period, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.” 

Having  exercifed  the  various  talents  nature  had  bellowed 
upon  him,  till  he  was  86  years  old,  he  fhared  the  common 
fate  of  mankind,  and  died  in  the  year  1458. 

FRANCESCAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftrift  of  Nerac  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Nerac.  N.  lat. 
44  3'.  E.  long,  o’ 30'.  The  place  contains  1314,  and  the 
««nton  7624  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  145  kiliometres,  in 
21  communes. 

FRANCESCHELLO,  in  Biography , themoftexquifite 
performer  on  the  violoncello  of  his  time,  fiourilhed  early  in 
the  laft  century.  The  admirable  Benda,  firft  violin  to  the 
king  of  Prufiia,  (Frederic,)  and  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  ex - 
preftion  on  his  inftrument,  in  his  life,  written  by  himfelf, 
{peaks  of  the  great  advantage  he  received  from  frequently 
hearing  and  playing  with  Francefchello.  Geminiani  ufed  to 
relate  of  him,  that  in  accompanying  Nicolini,  at  Rome,  in  a 
cantata  compofed  by  Aleffandro  Scarlatti,  for  the  violon- 
cello, the  author,  who  was  at  the  harpiichord,  would  not 
believe  that  a mortal  could  play  fo  divinely  ; but  faid,  that  it 
was  an  angel  who  had  aifumed  the  figure  of  Francefchello  ; fo 
far  did  his  performance  furpafs  all  that  Scarlatti  had  conceived 
in  composing  the  cantata,  or  imagined  poflible  for  man  to  ex- 
prefs. 

FRANCESCHINI,  Marc  Antonio,  an  hiftorical 
painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1648.  He  was  at  firft  a difciple 
of  G.  Battifta  Galli,  and  from  him  entered  the  fchool  of 
Carlo  Cignani. 

That  m after,  who  foon  difeovered  the  talents  of  his  pupil, 
not  only  formed  his  ftyle,  but  made  him  his  relation  by  mar- 
rying him  to  his  niece,  and  fee  fo0«  became  his  principal 
afiiftant. 
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He  was  employed  in  embellifhmg  many  churches  and  con- 
vents in  his  native  city,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  ; and  par- 
ticularly at  Modena  ; he  painted  the  grand  hall  of  the  duke’» 
palace  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  that  prince,  that  he 
wifhed  to  retain  him  at  his  court  by  an  offer  of  a large  pen- 
fion,  and  fuch  honours  as  were  due  to  his  merit.  But  Frau- 
cefchini  preferred  his  freedom  and  cafe  to  the  greateft  ac- 
quifitions  of  wealth,  and  with  polite  refpedt  refuted  the 
offer.  At  Genoa  he  painted,  in  the  great  council  chamber, 
a defign,  that  at  once  manifefted  the  fertility  of  his  invention, 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  ; for  moll  of  the  memorable 
actions  of  the  republic  were  there  reprefented  with  a mul- 
titude of  figures  nobly  defigned,  judicioufiy  grouped  and 
difpofed,  and  corredtly  drawn.  And  in  the  Palazzo  Monti 
at  Bologna  is  a fmail  gallery  painted  by  him,  of  which 
the  colouring  is  exceedingly  lovely,  though  the  figures  ap- 
pear to  want  roundnefs. 

Francefchini,  though  of  the  lchool  of  Cignani,  is  original 
in  the  fuavity  of  his  colour,  and  the  facility  of  his  execution. 
He  is  frefh  without  being  cold,  and  full  without  being 
crowded.  As  he  was  a machinift,  and  in  Upper  Italy  what 
Cortona  was  in  the  Lower,  fymptoms  of  the  Mannerift  ap- 
pear in  his  works.  He  had  the  habit  of  painting  his  car- 
toons in  chiaro-fcuro,  and,  by  fixing  them  to  the  fpot  where 
the  frefco  was  to  be  executed,  a judge  of  their  effedt. 

He  preferved  the  powers  of  his  mind  and.  pencil  unaltered 
at  a very  advanced  age,  and  when  he  was  even  78  years  old, 
he  defigned  and  coloured  his  pittures  with  all  that  fire  and 
fpirit  for  which  he  had  been  diftinguifhed  in  his  beft  time. 
He  died  in  1729,  at  the  age  of  81.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

Franceschini,  Baldassare,  called  Volterrano , a painter 
of  hiftory,  landfcape,  and  portrait,  born  at  Volterra  in  1621. 
He  ftudied  under  Matteo  Scrella  and  Rofelli,  but  princi- 
pally formed  himfelf  by  his  iludv  of  Corregio.  He  painted 
a great  variety  of  works  with  considerable  fuccefs,  but  ex- 
celled principally  in  portrait.  He  died  in  1689,  aged  68. 

FRANCESES,  in  Geography,  a fmail  ifland  near  the 
coail  of  Brazil.  S.  lat.  20  12  . 

FRANCESINA,  Signora,  in  Biography , a very  plea- 
fing  female  Italian  finger,  and  a beautiful  woman,  arrived  in 
England  in  1736,  in  order  to  fing  in  the  opera  eftablifhed 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  againff  Handel  ; and  the  Daily 
Poft,  Nov.  18,  of  that  year,  informs  us  that  “ Sig  . Mirighi, 
Sig'.  Clementi,  and  the  Francefina,  (three  fingers  lately 
come  from  Italy  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic,)  had  the 
honour  to  fing  before  her  majefty,  the  duke,  and  princeffes, 
at  Kenfington,  on  Monday  night  laft,  and  met  with  a moft 
gracious  reception  ; and  her  majefty  was  pleafed  to  approve 
their  feveral  performances : after  which  the  Francefina  per- 
formed feveral  dances  to  the  entire  fatisfadlion  of  the  court.” 
We  believe  fhe  never  danced  on  the  ftage  in  England,  though 
fhe  remained  here  as  a finger  to  the  end  of  her  life.  She  how- 
ever fung  for  Handel  at  the  end  of  his  opera  regency  in  Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields,  1740,  in  the  little  drama  of  “ Imenco,”  or 
Hymen,  and  in  1741  in  “ Deidainia,”  the  laft  opera  which  h<? 
compofed,  and  in  which  fhe  had  an  air  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
a£l,  “ Naf’condi  I’ufignol,”  compofed  in  a light  airy  ftyle, 
fuited  to  the  active  throat  of  the  Francefina.  It  was  for  the 
natural  warble  of  this  finger  that  Handel  compofed  hisEr.glifh 
airs  of  execution,  fuch  as  “ Sweet  Bird,”  in  Milton’s  Pen- 
foroi’a,  “ Myfelf  I fhall  adore,”  and  “The  morning  lark 
to  mine  attunes  his  throat,”  in  Congreve’s  Semele,  See. 
Though  the  Francefina  came  hither  as  fecond  woman,  and 
had  not  a voice  fufficiently  powerful  for  a firft  woman’s  part 
in  a large  theatre,  having  quitted  the  opera  ftage,  fhe  attached 
herfelf  to  Handel,  and  was  the  principal  finger  in  his  ora- 
torios duruig  many  years, 
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FRANCESIO,  Araia,  maedro  di  cappella  to  the 
court  of  Ruffia,  was  born  at  Naples,  His  fird  effay  in  com- 
pofition,  after  quitting  the  confervatorio,  was  the  opera  of 
“ Berenice,”  performed  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of 
T ufcany  at  Florence  in  1730.  This  was  followed,  in  1 73 1 , by 
“ Amore  per  regnante”  for  Rome.  In  1735  he  was  called 
to  Peterfburgh  by  the  emprefs  Anne,  with  a complete  band 
of  vocal  and  inftrumcntal  performers  ; where  he  compofed  the 
fird  Italian  opera  that  was  ever  heard  in  that  capital.  Du- 
ring this  reign  concerts  were  edablidied  at  the  imperial  pa- 
lace twice  a week.  In  1737  he  fet  the  opera  of  “ Abiazure,” 
and  in  1738  “ Semiramide,”  for  the  imperial  theatre. 

The  emprefs  Elizabeth,  who  began  her  reign  in  1 741, 
and  had  a paffion  for  mufic,  continued  Araia  in  the  office  of 
maeflro  di  cappella  to  the  court.  At  her  coronation,  “ La 
Clemenza  di  Tito”  of  Metadafio,  fet  by  Hade,  was  perform- 
ed, but  with  a prologue  fet  by  Araia,  entitled  “ La  Ruffia 
affiittae  confolata.”  Soon  after  this  event  Peterfburgh  fird 
heard  an  opera,  “ Cephalis  and  Procris,”  in  the  Slavonian 
language,  which  waslikewife  fet  in  the  Italian  ftyle  by  Araia, 
whofe  tafte  was  refined  and  melody  graceful.  He  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Aulic  counfellor,  and  received  mag- 
nificent prefents  from  the  court  before  he  quitted  Ruffia, 
and  in  1759  he  returned  to  Italy  poffeffed  of  confiderable 
wealth,  and  fettled  at  Bologna,  where  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  and  good  fortune  in  fplendid  eafe  and  tranquillity. 

FRANCESTOWN,  in  Geography,  an  interior  pod- 
town  of  America,  in  Hillfborough  county,  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  E.  fide  of  Contacook  river,  about  21  miles  to  the 
S.W.  of  Concord.  It  was  incorporated  in  1772,  and  in 
1800  contained  1355  inhabitants. 

FRANCFORT  on  the  Mayne,  a large,  wealthy,  imperial 
city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  fituated  in 
a healthy,  fertile,  and  beautiful  country  on  the  river  Mayne, 
ivhich  divides  it  into  two  parts,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  Francfort  and  Saxenhaufen  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Mentzj 
and  370  W.  by  N.  of  Vienna.  The  whole  city  is  divided 
into  14  wards,  of  which  two  are  fituated  in  Saxenhaufen. 
Its  circumference  is  about  a league  and  a half ; its  fortifica- 
tions, confiding  of  a wall  lined  with  towers,  and  ditches 
filled  with  water,  ramparts,  badions,  &c.  are  regular  and 
folid  ; but  they  ferve  chiefly  for  appearance,  as  the  place  is 
on  all  fides  eafily  acceffible.  Its  garrifon  commonly  con- 
fids  of  13  companies  of  foldiers.  The  dreets  are  fpacious, 
regularly  paved,  and  well  lighted.  The  houfes  exhibit  a 
fplendid  appearance,  the  (hops  are  well  docked,  and  the  in- 
habitants live  in  a ccdly  dyle.  No  city  in  Europe  con- 
tains larger  and  more  magnificent  buildings,  elegant  private 
houfes  and  commodious  inns,  all  built  of  large  and  fquare 
dones.  The  town-houfe,  called  “ Romer,”  is  a large  mag- 
nificent building ; and  among  its  archives  is  feen  a caiket  of 
gold,  containing  the  golden  bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
in  which  are  infcribed,  in  Latin  capital  letters,  the  fundamental 
datutes  of  the  empire.  In  one  of  the  churches  belonging  to 
the  Roman  catholics  is  a curious  clock,  confiding  of  three 
parts.  In  the  lowed,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a calen- 
dar, are  feveral  circles,  the  fird  of  which  fnews  the  days  and 
months ; the  fecond  the  golden  number,  with  the  age  and 
change  of  the  moon  ; and  the  third  the  dominical  letter. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  circles  reprefent  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar.  On  the  fixth  are  the  names  of  the  apodles  and 
martyrs,  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  fun  into  the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The  feventh  and 
eighth  circles  exhibit  the  hours  and  minutes  of  the  fun’s 
riling  and  fetting.  I11  the  ninth  circle,  the  divifions  of  the 
1 2 figns  of  the  zodiac,  the  four  feafons,  the  1 2 months,  &c. 
are  marked.  The  circle  in  the  centre  ffiews  the  moveable 


Fcafts.  The  figures  which  drike  the  hours  reprefent  two 
fmitlis  with  hammers  in  their  hands.  This  curious  piece  of 
vvorkmanfhip  was  put  up  in  1605,  and  repaired  for  the  fird 
time  in  1704.  In  1780  its  inhabitants,  including  Jews  and 
Catholics,  were  reckoned  to  be  about  40,000.  The  Roman 
catholics  have  three  churches,  and  the  Lutherans  fix  : the 
Calvinids  were  formerly  obliged  to  celebrate  their  worfnip  at 
Bornheim,  a village  about  fix  Englilh  miles  from  the  city,  bc- 
longing  to  the  landgrave  of  Hefi'e  Calfel.  In  the  year  1790 
they  obtained  permiffion  to  eredt  public  places  of  worfhip, 
and  were  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  Their 
number  is  very  confiderable,  and  they  are  conlidered  as  the 
mod  indudrious  and  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants.  The  greated 
part  of  the  Calvinill  families  confids  of  the  defeendants  of 
French  protedants,  who  left  their  country  at  the  revocation 
of  the  edift  of  Nantz  ; they  have  two  churches,  to  one  of 
which  belongs  a German,  and  to  the  other  a French 
preacher.  There  are  feveral  convents  of  female  nobility, 
belonging  to  protedant  families,  the  ladies  of  which  are 
allowed  to  marry  and  to  affociate  with  the  mod  noble 
families  in  the  city.  There  are  alfo  feveral  Roman  catholic 
male  and  female  convents,  the  members  of  which  do  not  keep 
public  affemblies,  and  are  enjoined  celibacy  by  vow,  con- 
formably to  the  Roman  catholic  church.  Here  is  alfo  a ferni- 
nary,  named  the  “ Englifh  Protedant  Convent,”  edabliffied 
for  families  of  Englilh  extraction,  whofe  predeceffors  fled  tp 
Hamburgh  and  to  Holland  during  the  perfecutions  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary  ; the  latter  of  whom,  having  been 
driven  from  Holland  by  the  cruelty  of  the  duke  of  Alva, 
found  an  afylum  for  themfelves  and  their  poderity  in  this  city. 
The  Jews  of  Francfort  are  reckoned  to  be  about  &cdo  ; 
they  are  redricled  by  law  to  a narrow  dreet,  and  prohibited 
from  living  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  They  have  a public 
fynagogue  of  confiderable  fize.  Francfort  has  not  any 
univerfity  ; but  it  has  many  edablifhed  colleges,  belonging 
to  the  learned  of  all  fciences,  to  which  foreigners  have  free 
accefs.  Doftors  of  law,  and  all  belonging  to  jurifprudence', 
medicine,  furgery,  natural  hidory,  natural  philofpphy,  me- 
chanics, &c.  meet  regularly  twice  a week.  Public  leftures 
on  thefe  fciences  are  delivered,  and  mechanical  inventions  are 
exhibited.  Since  the  year  1789  an  agricultural  fociety  has 
been  edablifhed  in  this  city.  Society  at  Francfort  is  divided 
into  the  ancient  and  modern  nobility,  and  “burgeois.” 
The  fird  confids  of  fome  ancient  noble  families  from  various 
parts  of  Germany,  who  refide  here  for  feveral  months  in  the 
year.  Modern  nobility  comprehends  thofe  who  have  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  nobles,  and  are  generally  called  “ patri- 
cians,” they  refide  here  continually  ; and  fo  do  the  “ bur- 
geois,” fuch  as  bankers  and  great  merchants  who  have  made 
their  fortunes  by  commerce,  and  who  are  very  numerous. 

Francfort  is  advantageoufly  fituated  for  trade ; the  articles 
which  it  exports  confid  of  wine,  corn,  hemp,  timber,  flax, 
iron,  madder,  feed  of  all  forts,  linen,  lace,  hides,  leather, 
mineral  waters,  inland  tobacco,  hams,  four  krout,  and  many 
other  raw  materials,  and  minerals.  Its  trade  is  much  aided 
by  its  two  annual  fairs,  to  which  there  is  a great  refort  of 
perfons  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  One  fair  begins  on 
Eader  Tuefday,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember ; and  each  continues  three  weeks.  Six  months  before 
each  fair  begins,  Francfort  is  fupplied  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  foreign  ftores,  manufactures,  Sec.  either  by  water 
or  by  land  ; and  it  may  then  be  called  a depdt  of  foreign 
produftions.  At  the  time  of  the  fair,  the  wealthied  mer- 
chants in  the  German  empire  refort  to  this  city,  and  by 
their  purchafe  and  fales  fupply  alrnod  all  other  places  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  third  week  of  the  fair  is  called 
the  pay -week  ; and  thofe  who  then  neglect  their  payments 
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©re  declared  bankrupts,  and  obliged  to  flythe  country  till  their 
■affairs  are  fettled,  or  if  taken,  are  put  under  arreft.  The  magif- 
trates  of  Francfort  are  divided  into  three  benches ; the  firft  'is 
•compofed  of  i4echevins,  the  fecond  of  i4counfellors,  and  the 
third  chiefly  of  tradefmen  or  artificers.  All  affairs  of  import- 
ance are  decided  by  the  two  former,  out  of  whom  two  burgo- 
Inaftersare  annually  chofen : thethirdbench  executes  offices  re- 
lating to  the  police.  Francfort  was  affeffed  500  florins  for  the 
Toman  month,  and  is  taxed  to  the  imperial  chamber  676  rix- 
dollars,  26  kreutzers.  The  government  of  this  city  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  belt  and  moll  moderate  in 
Germany.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  II. 
many  falutary  laws  were  eftablilhed  in  this  and  other  impe- 
rial cities.  The  old  cultom  of  indulging  extravagantly  in 
the  expence  of  funeral  pomp  and  coltly  mourning,  by  which 
many  families  were  ruined,  has  been  altogether  abolifhed  in 
Francfort.  Another  law  was  enafted,  which  prohibits  the 
burying  of  dead  bodies  in  any  church  or  chapel  whatever. 
All  forts  of  beggars  are  alfo  prohibited  by  law,  and  the 
wanderings  of  gypfies  are  alfo  forbidden. 

The  origin  of  this  ancient  city  has  not  been  fatisfadorily 
afeertained.  Some  have  aferibed  it  to  Marcomire,  duke  of 
Franconia,  father  to  Pharamond : others  to  one  of  his  pre- 
decefiors,  named  Francus,  who  lived  100  years  before  him, 
and  they  fay  it  was  anciently  called  “ Trajedum  Franco- 
rum.”  It  was  alfo  denominated  “ Helenopolis,”  from 
Helen,  mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  In  1792  this  city 
was  taken  by  the  French,  but  foon  after  refigned  to  the 
Pruffians.  In  1796  it  was  furrendered  to  the  French,  and 
taxed  to  pay  fix  millions  of  livres  in  fpecie,  and  two  millions 
in  provifions.  On  the  defeat  of  Jourdan  at  Wurzburg,  the 
French  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it  in  the  fame  year. 

A council  was  held  here  in  794,  again  (I  the  herefy  of 
Felix,  bifhop  of  Urgel,  who  taught  that  Chrift  was  the  fon 
of  God  only  by  adoption  ; and  another  in  1006  to  ered  the 
city  of  Bamberg  into  a bilhopric.  N.  lat.  50°  7'  40".  E. 
long.  8’  35'  45". 

Francfort  on  the  Oder,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Mark  of  Brandenburgh,  containing  about  16,000  inha- 
bitants, with  an  univerfity,  founded,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  year 
1516,  by  the  eledor  Joachim,  or  according  to  others  by 
John  Cicero,  the  father  of  this  eledor.  The  profefFors  are 
of  the  Calviniftic  perfuafion.  Befides  the  univerfity  it  has  a 
noble  academy,  a fociety  for  promoting  the  arts  and  fciences, 
two  colleges,  two  fauxbourgs,  and  feveral  churches.  In 
the  year  1806  this  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  : 
12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cufirin,  and  48  E.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat. 
52’  22'  8".  E.  long.  I4'>45'. 

FRANCHE-COMTE,  anciently  called  Upper  Bur- 
gundy, was,  before  the  revolution,  a province  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lorraine,  on  the  E.  by  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  on  the  S.  and  W»  by  Burgundy  and  Champagne  ; 
lying  between  46  1 51  and  47  ' yy'  N.  lat.,  and  between  5 20' 
and<Y  55'E.  long.,  being  39  leagues  from  N.  to  S.  and 
SO  to  26  in  breadth,  and  containing  upwards  of  700,000  inha- 
bitants. Its  form  is  oval,  half  of  it  is  level,  and  the  other 
half  uneven  and  hilly.  The  foil  confifts  of  red  ferruginous 
loam,  fchiltus,  gravel,  and  lime-ftone,  and  yields  grain,  wine, 
fruits,  and  excellent  paftures.  It  has  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead.  The  moil  coniiderable  rivers  are  the  Saone,  the 
Doubs,  and  the  Oiguon.  When  this  province  was  feparated 
from  Burgundy  it  received  its  modern  appellation  ; and  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  A.D.  1678,  was  annexed  to  France. 
It  was  divided  into  four  large  diftrids,  viz.  Befancon,  Dole, 
Amont,  and  Aval,  which  now  compofe  three  departments, 
viz.  Saone,  Doubs,  and  Jura, 


FRANCHIMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ourthe,  with  a fmall  country  to  which  the  title 
of  marquis  was  annexed  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Liege. 

FRANCHINUS,  Gaffurius,  in  Biography,  the  firft 
and  the  beft  writer  on  counterpoint  in  Italy,  before  the  time 
of  Zarlino.  In  the  preface  to  an  early  edition  of  one  of  his 
works,  the  editor,  Pantaleone  Melegulo  of  Lodi,  has  given 
an  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  whence  we  haw  extracted 
the  following  particulars.  Franchinus  Gaiorius,  or  Gaforio, 
of  Lodi,  (Walther  miftakcnly  makes  him  a native  of  Lyons, 
in  France,  Lundenfis,)  born  1451,  was  the  fon  of  Betino,  a 
foldier  in  the  fervice  of  Gonzago,  duke  of  Mantua,  and 
Catherine  Fixaraga,  of  the  fame  place.  He  was  firft  in- 
tended for  prielFs  orders,  but  after  ftudying  mufic  for  two 
years  under  friar  John  Goodenach,  a Carmelite,  he  manifefted 
fo  much  genius  for  that  fcience,  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  make  it  his  profeffion.  After  learning  the  rudiments  of 
mufic  at  Lodi  he  went  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  patronized 
by  the  marquis  Lodovico  Gonzago  ; and  where  during  two 
years  he  ptirlued  his  {Indies  with  unwearied  affiduity  night  and 
day,  and  acquired  great  reputation  both  in  the  fpeculative 
and  pradical  part  of  his  profeffion.  From  this  city  he  went 
to  Verona,  where  he  read  public  ledures  on  mufic  for  two 
years  more,  and  publilhed  feveral  works ; after  which  he 
removed  to  Genoa,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  doge  Prof- 
pero : there  he  entered  into  prieft’s  orders.  From  Genoa  he 
was  invited  to  Milan  by  the  duke  and  duchefs  Galeazzo,  but 
they  being  foon  after  expelled  that  city,  he  returned  to  Na- 
ples, where  Philip  of  Bologna,  profeffor  royal,  received  him 
as  his  colleague  ; and  he  became  fo  eminent  in  the  theory  oi 
mufic,  that  he  was  thought  fuperior  to  John  Tindor,  Wil- 
liam Guarnieri,  Bernard  Yeart,  and  many  celebrated  and 
learned  muficians,  with  whom  he  now  converfed  and  difputed. 
He  there  compofed  and  publilhed  his  profound  “ Treatife  on 
the  Theory  of  Harmony,”  1480  ; which  was  afterwards  cor- 
reded,  enlarged,  and  republilhed  at  Milan,  1492  ; but  the 
plague  raging  in  Naples,  and  that  kingdom  being  likewife 
much  incommoded  by  a war  with  the  Turks,  he  retreated  to 
Otranto,  in  Apulia ; whence,  after  a Ihort  refidence,  he  re- 
turned to  Lodi,  where  he  wasproteded  and  favoured  by  Pal- 
lavicino  the  bifliop,  and  opened  a public  fchool,  in  which, 
during  three  years,  he  formed  many  excellent  fcholars.  He 
was  offered  great  encouragement  at  Bergamo  if  he  would 
fettle  there  ; but  the  war  being  over,  and  the  duke  of  Milan, 
his  old  patron,  reftored,  he  preferred  the  refidence  of  that 
city  to  any  other.  It  was  here  that  he  compofed  and  polilhed 
moft  of  his  works  ; that  he  was  careffed  by  the  firft  i erfons 
of  his  time  for  rank  and  learning  ; and  that  he  read  ledures 
by  public  authority  to  crowded  audiences,  for  which  he  had 
a faculty  granted  him  by  the  archbifhop  and  chief  magiiirates 
of  the  city  in  1483,  which  exalted  him  far  above  all  his  co- 
temporary brethren  : and  how  much  he  improved  the  fcience 
by  bis  inlirudions,  his  ledures,  and  his  writings,  was  tefti- 
fied  by  the  approbation  of  the  whole  city  ; to  which  may  be 
added  the  many  difciples  he  formed,  andthealmoft  infinite  num- 
ber of  volumes  he  wrote,  among  which  feveral  will  live  as 
long  as  mufic  and  the  Latin  tongue  are  underftood.  He 
likewife  firft  colleded,  revifed,  commented,  andtranflated  into 
Latin  the  ancient  Greek  writers  on  mufic,  Bacchius  fenior, 
Ariltides,  Quintilianus,  Ptolemy’s  Harmonics,  and  Manuel 
Briennius.  The  order  of  the  works  which  he  publilhed  is 
as  follows  : “ Theoricum  Opus  Harmonics  Difciplinx,” 
mentioned  above,  Neapolis,  1480,  Milan,  1492.  This 
was  the  firft  book  on  the  fubjed  of  mufic  that  iffued  from  the 
prefs  after  the  invention  of  printing,  if  we  except  the  “ De~ 
finitiones  Term.  Mufics,”  of  John  Tindor.  “ Pradica 
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Muficse  utriufque  Cantus,”  Milan,  1496,  Brefcia,  1497, 
1502;  and  Venice,  1512.  “ Angelicum  ac  Divinum 

Opus  Muficae  Materna  Lingua  Scrip.”  Milan,  1508, 
De  Harmonica  Muficor.  Inftrumentorum,”  Milan, 
1518.  This  work,  we  are  told  by  Pantaleone  Melegulo,  his 
countryman  and  biographer,  was  written  when  Gafforio  was 
forty  years  of  age,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  year  1501  ; and 
though  the  fubjecft  is  dark  and  difficult,  it  was  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  underllanding  the  ancient  authors.  If,  fays 
Pantaleone,  a life  fpent  in  labour  for  the  advancement  of 
fcience,  and  in  a feries  of  laudable  adlions,  can  entitle  a hu- 
man being  to  fame  in  this  world,  and  felicity  in  the  next,  the 
claim  of  Gafforio  to  both  feems  indifputable. 

The  doctrines  of  this  venerable  and  excellent  theorift,  who 
died  in  1520,  are  fo  frequently  cited  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  that  after  the  ample  lift  juft  given,  a table  of  con- 
tents, or  extracts  from  them  here,  feern  alike  unneceffary. 
We  were  difappointed  at  not  finding  the  name  of  Franchinus 
or  Gaffurius,  for  he  is  called  by  both  thefe  titles  in  mufical 
books,  either  in  Ducange  or  Fabricius.  An  authority  fo 
good  and  fo  ancient  of  the  ufe  of  mufical  terms  in  the  Latin 
language  would  have  been  more  fatisfadlory  to  the  readers  of 
Ducange,  than  that  of  many  obfcure  monks  which  he  is 
obliged  to  cite  : and  Fabricius,  who  fo  frequently  fpeaks  of 
mufical  tracks  and  of  their  authors,  might  have  furniffied 
his  work  and  his  readers  with  a ufeful  and  interefting  article, 
in  giving  an  account  of  Gaffurius  and  his  workings,  which, 
being  chiefly  compofed  in  Latin,  had  a claim  to  his  notice. 

FRANCHISE,  a fpecies  of  incorporeal  hereditament, 
having  the  privilege  or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurifdidtion. 
And  the  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  immunity  from  the  ordinary 
tributes  and  taxes. 

This  is  either  real  or  perfonal ; that  is,  either  belong- 
ing immediately  to  the  perfon,  or  accruing  on  account 
of  this  or  that  place,  or  office  of  immunity , which  fee. 

Thefe  frauchifes,  being  royal  privileges,  or  branches  of 
the  king’s  prerogative,  fubfifting  in  the  hands  of  a fubjedt, 
are  derived  from  the  crown  by  grant  or  charter,  and  in  fome 
•cafes  are  held  by  prefcription  and  ufage.  They  may  be 
vefted  either  in  natural  perfons,  or  bodies  politic  ; in  one  man 
or  in  many  ; but  the  fame  identical  franchife  that  has  before 
.been  granted  to  one,  cannot  be  bellowed  on  another,  for  that 
would  prejudice  the  former  gtant.  The  principal  kinds  of 
franchifes  are  the  following  : to  be  a county  palatine  is  a fran- 
chife vefted  in  a number  of  perfons.  It  is  likewife  a franchife 
for  a number  of  perfons  to  be  incorporated,  and  fublift  as  a 
body  politic,  with  a power  to  maintain  perpetual  fucceffion, 
and  do  other  corporate  adds  ; and  each  individual  member  of 
fuch  corporation  is  alfo  faid  to  have  a franchife  or  freedom. 
Other  franchifes  are  to  hold  a court  leet ; to  have  a manor  or 
lordlhip ; or  at  leaft,  to  have  a lordfnip  paramount ; to  have 
waifs,  wrecks,  eftrays,  treafure-trove,  royal  fifti,  forfeitures, 
and  deodands  ; to  have  a court  of  one’s  own,  or  liberty  of 
holding  pleas  and  trying  caufes  ; to  have  the  cognizance  of 
pleas,  which  is  a ftill  greater  liberty,  being  an  exclufive  right, 
fo  that  no  other  court  (hall  try  caufes  ariling  within  that  jurif- 
didlion  ; to  have  a bailiwick,  or  liberty  exempt  from  the 
fheriff  of  the  county,  wherein  the  grantee  only  and  his  offi- 
cers are  to  execute  all  procefs  ; to  have  a fair  or  market,  with 
the  right  of  taking  toll,  either  there  or  at  any  other  public 
places,  as  bridges,  wharfs,  and  the  like  ; which  tolls  mull 
have  a reafonable  caufe  of  commencement,  elfe  the  franchife 
is  illegal  and  void  ; or,  laftly,  to  have  a foreft,  chafe,  park, 
warren,  or  fifhery,  endowed  with  the  privileges  of  royalty. 
See  the  feveral  articles  above  recited. 

Franchise,  Allowance  of.  See  Quo  Warranto, 


Franchise,  Dj/lurbanee of.  See  Disturbance. 

Franchise  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  afylum,  or  fandluary,  where 
people  are  fecure  of  their  perfons,  &c. 

Churches  and  monalteries  m Spain  are  franchifes  for  crimi- 
nals ; fo  were  they  anciently  in  England,  till  they  were  abufed 
to  fuch  a degree  that  there  was  a neceffity  for  aboli  filing  the 
cullom. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  capitulars  made  by  Charle- 
magne in  his  palace  of  Herillal,  111779,  was  that  relating  to 
the  franchifes  of  churches.  The  right  of  franchife  was  held 
fo  facred,  that  even  the  lefs  religious  kings  obferved  it  to  a 
degree  of  fcrupuloufnefs  ; but  to  fuch  excefs  in  time  was  it 
carried,  that  Charlemagne  refolved  to  reduce  it.  According- 
ly he  forbade  any  provifion  being  carried  to  criminals  retired 
into  churches  for  refuge. 

Franchise  of  Quarters , is  a certain  fpace,  or  diftridl,  at 
Rome,  wherein  are  the  houfes  of  the  ambaffadors  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  ; and  where  fuch  as  retire  cannot  be  ar- 
refted  or  feized  by  the  fkirri,  or  fergeants,  nor  profecuted  at 
law. 

The  people  of  Rome  look  on  this  as  an  old  ufurpation, 
and  a fcandalous  privilege,  which  ambaffadors,  out  of  ajea- 
loufy  of  their  power,  carried  to  a great  length  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  enlarging  infenfibly  the  dependencies  of  their 
palaces  and  houfes,  within  which  the  right  of  franchife  was 
anciently  confined.  Several  of  the  popes,  Julius  III. 
Pius  XIV.  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  publifhed  bulls  and 
ordinances  againft  this  abufe  ; which  had  refcued  fo  confider- 
able  a part  of  the  city  from  their  authority,  and  rendered  it 
a retreat  for  the  moil  abandoned  perfons. 

At  length  Innocent  XI.  exprefsly  refufed  to  receive  any 
more  ambaffadors,  but  fuch  as  would  make  a formal  renun- 
ciation of  the  franchife  of  quarters. 

Franchise,  Royal , is  a place  where  the  king’s  writ  runs 
not ; as  at  Cheller  and  Durham  ; and  anciently  at  Tyndal, 
and  Hexamfliire  in  Northumberland.  But  Bratlon  fays,  that 
a franchife  royal  is  where  the  king  grants  to  one  and  his  heirs 
an  exemption  of  toll,  & c. 

FRANCHISING.  See  Enfranchisement,  and  Ma- 
numission. 

FRANCIA,  Francesco,  in  Biography , an  hiftorical 
painter,  who  is  known  by  that  name,  but  vvhofe  real  one  was 
Raibolini.  Fie  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1450,  and  was  bred 
to  the  profeffion  of  a goldfmith,  which  he  exercifed  for  fome 
time  with  very  confiderable  celebrity,  having  the  coinage  of 
the  city  of  Bologna  under  his  care. 

His  defire  of  reputation,  and  his  acquaintance  with  An- 
drea Mantegna  and  other  painters,  led  him  to  the  ffudy  of 
painting,  and  in  1490  he  produced  a picture  of  the  virgin 
feated,and  furrounded  by  feveral  figures  ; among  whom  is  the 
portrait  of  M.  Bart.  Felilini,  for  whom  the  picture  was  paint- 
ed. This,  and  another  picture  of  a fimilar  fubjecft,  painted 
for  the  chapel  Bentivoglio  a St.  Jacopo,  gained  him  great  re- 
pute. He  painted  many  pidlures  for  churches,  See.  in  Bo- 
logna, Modena,  Parma,  and  other  cities  ; but  they  were  in  the 
early,  Gothic,  dry  manner,  which  he  greatly  improved  upon 
in  his  latter  productions.  On  Pietro  Perugino  he  formed  his 
characters  of  heads,  and  his  choice  of  tone  and  colour  ; on 
Gian.  Bellino  fullnefs  of  outline  and  breadth  of  drapery  ; 
and  if  the  bell  evidence  of  his  merit,  the  authority  of  Ra- 
phael, be  of  weight,  in  procefs  of  time  he  excelled  them  both. 
In  a letter  dated  1508,  edited  by  Malvafia,  Raphael  declares, 
that  the  Madonnas  oi  Francia  were  inferior  in  his  opinion  to 
none  for  beauty,  devoutnefs,  and  form.  His  idea  of  Francia’s 
talents  exhibited  itfelf  ftill  ftronger  in  his  entrufting  his  pic- 
ture of  St.  Cecilia,  deftined  for  the  church  of  St.  Gio  da 
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Monte  at  Bologna,  to  his  care,  by  letter  folieiting  him  as 
a friend  to  fee  it  put  in  its  place,  and  if  he  found  any  defedf 
in  it  that  he  would  kindly  correft  it. 

Vafari  fays  that  Francia  died  with  grief  upon  feeing  by 
this  pi£t ure  that  he  was  as  nothing  in  the  art  compared  with 
the  fuperior  genius  of  Raphael.  Malvafia  confutes  Vafari, 
and  proves  that  he  lived  lome  years  afterwards,  and  in  an  im- 
proved ftyle  produced  his  celebrated  St.  Sebaftian,  which  Ca- 
racci  deferibes  as  the  general  model  of  proportion  and  form 
for  the  Undents  at  Bologna. 

Francia,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra  ; 8 miles  N.E.  of  Nicotera. 

FRANCIABIGIO,  Marco  Antonio,  or  Francia  Hi- 
gh, in  Biography,  as  Vafari  calls  him,  was  an  hiftorical  painter, 
born  in  1483.  He  ftudied  for  a fhort  time  tinder  Alhertinelli, 
but  is. chiefly  known  as  the  competitor,  and  in  fome  works  the 
partner  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  Similar  in  principle,  but  infe- 
rior to  him  in  power,  he  drove  to  fupply  by  diligence  the  de- 
feats of  nature  ; with  what  fuccefs,  will  appear  on  compari- 
fon  of  his  work  in  the  cloifter  of  the  Nunziata  at  Florence, 
with  thofe  of  Andrea  at  the  fame  place.  On  its  being  unco- 
vered by  the  monks,  the  painter  in  a fit  of  fhame  or  rage  gave 
it  fome  blows  with  a hammer,  nor  ever  after  could  be  induced 
to  finilh  it.  He  appears  to  have  fucceeded  better  in  twro  hif- 
tories  which  he  inferted  among  the  frefcos  of  Andrea  at  the 
Scalzo,  nor  is  he  there  much  inferior.  He  likewife  emulat- 
ed him  at  Poggio  a Cajano,  where  he  reprefented  the  return  of 
M.  Tullius  from  exile,  a work,  which  though  it  remained 
unfiniftied,  {hews  him  to  great  advantage.  Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

FRANCIGENA,  or  Frenchman,  in  our  Ancient  Cuf- 
toms,  was  a general  appellation  of  all  foreigners  ; i.  e.  all  per- 
fons  who  could  not  prove  themfelves  Englifhmen. 

FRANCIS  I.,  in  Biography,  emperor  of  Germany,  fon 
of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorrain,  was  born  in  the  year  1 708.  In 
early  life  he  ferved  with  high  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia.  He  married  Maria  Therefa,  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  having  by  the 
death  of  his  father  become  duke  of  Lorrain,  he  ceded  it  to 
France,  and  obtained  in  its  Head  the  duchy  of  Tufcany  as  an 
indemnification.  After  the  deceafe  of  his  father-in-law,  Ma- 
ria Therefa  affociated  her  hufband  in  the  adminiftration  of  her 
eftates,  and  in  1 745  he  was  elected  to  the  empire.  Fie  ob- 
tained and  merited  the  charafter  of  a humane  prince,  but  was 
not  great  as  an  emperor.  He  was  anxious  40  promote  the 
good  of  his  fubjefts,  and  was  a patron  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 
He  died  at  Infpruck  in  1765,  leaving  behind  him  a numerous 
family.  Univer.  Hift. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  fon  of  Charles  Orleans,  and 
Louifa  of  Savoy,  was  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XII.  who  married  him  to  his  eldeft  daughter. 
At  the  death  of  Lewis  he  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  being 
then  in  his  twentieth  year.  Formed  with  the  mien  of  a hero, 
he  excelled  in  the  exercifes  of  a martial  age  ; eloquent  in  de- 
bate, and  undaunted  in  aClion,  courteous  in  his  manners,  and 
bounteous  in  his  difpofition,  his  virtues  and  accomplifiiments 
dazzled  the  unthinking  crowd,  who  were  blind  to  the  mife- 
ries  which  awaited  his  impetuous  valour  and  inconfiderate  am- 
bition. He  was  impatient  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  and  refolved 
to  affert  the  claims  of  his  houfe  upon  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and,  pafiing  the  Alps  with  a powerful  army,  entered  that 
country.  To  fupply  the  funds  for  this  expedition,  Francis, 
by  the  advice  of  his  chancellor,  not  only  reftored  the  taxes 
which  his  predeceffor  had  abolilhed,  but  expofed  the  offices  of 
the  crown  to  fale,  and  endeavoured  to  replenifh  his  coffers  by 
meafures  the  moil  arbitrary  and  impolitic.  A confederacy 
was  formed  againft  him  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon,  Leo  X.,  Sforza,  and  the  Swifs : the  num- 


ber and  refources  of  his  enemies  feerrjed  only  to  jlimujate  his 
ardour  ; the  paffes  of  the  Alps  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Swifs  were  eluded  ; new  roads  were  cut  by  the  active  per. 
feverance  of  the  French  ; the  army,  after  having  furmount- 
ed  every  obftacle  of  nature  and  art,  entered  Italy,  and  fur- 
prifed  the  general  of  the  papal  forces,  who,  ignorant  of  their 
approach,  was  negligently  encamped  with  a thouiand  cavalry 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Francis,  on  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  fuccefs,  prepared  to  join  his  commander,  and 
during  his  abfence  devolved  the  regency  of  France  on  his  mo- 
ther Louifa  of  Savoy,  a princefs,  whofe  character  in  a great 
meafure  influenced  the  various  events  which  diverfified  the 
reign  of  her  fon.  The  king  of  France,  on  affuming  the 
command  of  the  army,  entered  the  Milanefe,  and  preffed  on 
towards  the  capital.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  Switzers  alone, 
who  had  encamped  at  Marignano,  about  a league  from  Milan. 
Hiftory  fcarcely  affords  any  example  of  a battle  difputed 
with  greater  obilinacy  than  that  of  Marignano.  It  com- 
menced about  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  lafied  more  than  three  hours  after  the  night  had 
clofed  in.  Wearinefs  and  darknefs  feparated  the  combatants- 
without  abating  their  animofity  : the  Swifs  renewed  the 
charge  in  the  morning  with  frefh  vigour  ; but  they  were  at 
length  repulfed  with  cruel  (laughter  ; ten  thoufand  perifhedT 
on  the  field,  and  the  reff  of  their  forces  retired  unbroken  and 
undaunted,  and  (Fill  truly  formidable,  though  defeated.  The 
lofs  of  the  conquerors  was  computed  at  fix  thoufand  men,  and 
the  intrepidity  of  the  king  expofed  him  to  the  moll  imminent 
danger.  When  night  fufpended  the  conflift  he  found  himfelf 
intermingled  with  his  enemies,  and  accompanied  only  by  a 
few  attendants.  On  the  carriage  of  a cannon,  completely 
armed,  and  anxious  for  the  dawn,  he  Hatched  a few  moments 
reft  ; in  every  charge  he  was  foremoft  ; his  horfe  was  wounded, 
and  his  body  was  covered  with  contufions  ; but  though  his 
perfonal  prowefs  ftood  unrivalled,  the  victory  of  the  day  was 
chiefly  to  be  aferibed  to  the  conftable  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
whofe  (kill  and  martial  genius  were  eminently  difplayed,  and 
whofe  younger  brother  the  duke  de  Chatelleraud  fell  gallant- 
ly fighting  by  his  fide.  Francis  difplayed  his  chivalrous  turn 
by  receiving  knighthood  on  the  field  of  battle  from  the  cele- 
brated chevalier  Bayard.  The  Milanefe  afterwards  fell 
under  his  power,  and  pope  Leo  X.  thought  it  advifable  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  him.  The  concordat  made  on  the 
oceafion  was  fo  favourable  to  the  preteniions  of  the  Roman 
fee,  that  it  excited  coniiderable  oppofition  in  France,  but 
the  king’s  authority  overcame  all  refiftance.  The  ambition 
of  Francis  led  him  to  be  a competitor  for  the  imperial  crown, 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519  ; but  the  fu- 
perior intereft  of  Charles  V.  carried  it  againft  him,  and  the 
ri  valfhip  between  thefe  young  monarchsbegan  from  that  time  to 
produce  thofe  hoftilitics  which  fo  long  difturbed  the  peace  of 
Europe.  To  gain  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  his  party, 
Francis  procured  that  interview  between  them  and  their  two 
courts,  to  which  in  another  article  we  have  lately  referred, 
known  by  the  name  of  “ the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold” 
(fee  France);  in  which,  after  a difplay  of  unparalleled  mag- 
nificence at  a ruinous  expence,  no  political  purpofe  was  ef- 
fected ; for  ferious  bufinefs  was  not  allowed  to  obtrude  upon 
hours  devoted  to  entertainment,  and  when  the  monarchs  fe- 
parated, it  might  be,  and  probably  was,  afource  of  regret  and 
great  uneafineisto  the  French  monarch,  that  a greater  fum  had 
been  lavilhed  away  in  this  fruitlefs  pageantry  than  what 
Charles  had  diftributed  to  acquire  the  imperial  crown,  and 
who  by  his  bribes  and  promifes  to  Wolfey  eafily  deftroyed  all 
the  impreffion  which  the  franknefs  of  Francis  had  made  upon 
the  mind  of  Henry  VIII.  The  king  next  over-ran  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  but  foon  loft  it  again  : in  the  mean  time  the 
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'M'lanefe  revolted  from  the  French,  and  expelled  them  from 
their  country.  At  this  period  the  conftable  Bourbon  with- 
drew his  fupport  from  the  French,  and  even  turned  his  arms 
again (l  them.  This  prince,  having  defeated  Bonnivet,  who 
was  lent  upon  ail  expedition  into  Italy,  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  imperialifts  into  France,  and  laid  fiege  to  Marfeilles  ; 
but  the  place  held  out  till  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
Francis.  Relying  upon  his  own  prowefts  and  the  ftrength  of 
his  armies,  the  king  again  croffed  the  Alps,  and  invelted  the 
city  of  Pavia.  Here  he  was  attacked,  February  24,  1527  ; 
but  after  the  greateft  exertions  of  perfonal  valour,  Francis 
was  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner.  By  thus  defeat 
France  was  left  without  a fovereign,  without  creafures,  and 
without  an  army.  Ten  thoufand  of  herbraveit  foldiers  had 
perifhed  on  the  bloody  field,  and  the  moil  illuftrious  of  her 
nobility  had  facrificed  their  lives  to  preferve  their  honour. 
.Among  thefe  the  leait  regretted  was  Bonnivet.  His  fatal 
counfels  had  precipitated  the  national  calamity,  and  his  haugh- 
ty mind  fcorned  to  furvive  the  public  difafter,  but  ruiliing 
into  the  thickeft  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  The  firft  intelligence  of  the  rout  at  Pavia  was 
tranfmitted  by  the  king  himfelf  to  his  mother  in  a letter  con- 
taining thefe  memorable  words  : “ Madam,  all  is  loft,  except 
our  honour.”  The  royal  captive  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  refpeft,  but  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of 
Madrid,  fuch  conditions  were  impofed,  or  intended  to  be  im- 
pofed,  on  his  releafe,  that  he  refolved  to  die  in  captivity  rather 
than  accede  to  them.  At  length  the  emperor,  finding  his 
health  evidently  on  the  decline,  paid  him  a vifit,  and  conclud- 
ed a treaty  for  his  liberation,  which  took  place  after  he  had 
been  confined  almoft  thirteen  months.  He  was  exchanged 
for  his  two  fons  in  a boat  in  the  midft  of  a ftream  which  fepa- 
rates  France  and  Spain,  and  inftantly  upon  touching  his  own 
fhore,  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  waving  his  hand  over  his 
head,  cried  out  “ I am  yet  a king.”  His  firft  mcafure,  on 
refuming  the  reins  of  government,  was  to  form  a league 
with  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  againft 
the  emperor,  and  then,  without  any  difficulty,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  holy  pontiff  Clement  VII.  an  abfolution 
from  his  oath  to  obferve  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  And  when 
Charles  lent  embaffadors  to  fummon  him  to  the  performance 
of  the  conditions,  Francis,  for  anfwer,  introduced  them  to 
an  affembly  of  the  ftates  of  Burgundy,  who,  as  was  pre- 
concerted, explicitly  declared  that  he  had  no  right  to  alienate 
their  country  from  his  crown,  and  refufed  to  have  them  trans- 
ferred to  the  emperor’s  dominion.  A war  enfued,  in  the 
. progrefs  of  which  one  of  the  principal  adtions  on  the  part  of 
the  French  was  the  fiege  of  Naples,  which  was  rendered  un- 
fuccefsful  by  the  death  of  the  general  and  a great  part  of 
his  army  by  the  plague.  The  defettion  of  Doria  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  French  affairs  in  Italy.  At  length  the 
peace  of  Cambray,  in  1529,  gave  a temporary  refpite  to  the 
hoftilities  of  the  two  rivals.  By  this  the  children  of  Francis 
■were  reftored  to  him  in  confideration  of  a ranfom  of  two 
millions  of  crowns,  and  the  emperor  for  the  prefent  defifted 
from  his  claims  on  Burgundy,  but  without  renouncing  his 
right. 

Some  years  of  peace  enfued,  in  which  Francis  difplayed 
the  character  of  a fplendid  and  enlightened  prince.  The  en- 
couragement he  gave  to  literature  is  a very  ftriking  feature  of 
his  reign.  Francis  had  a real  love  of  learning,  and  invited 
many  foreign  fcholars,  among  whom  was  Erafmus,  to  take 
up  their  abode  at  Paris.  He  always  kept  men  of  fcience  and 
enlightened  minds  about  his  perfon,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
heads  of  fubjefts  on  which  he  defired  information,  and  it  was 
their  bufinefs  at  leifure  times,  and  efpecially  at  his  meals,  to 
read  to  him  what  they  had  drawn  up.  At  the  mitigation,  and 


with  the  affiftance  of  his  learned  friends,  he  collected  mam?, 
feripts,  augmented  the  royal  library,  founded  a printing- 
office,  and  inftituted  the  college  for  the  learned  languages. 
But  he  caufed  all  public  adits  and  law  proceedings  to  be  com- 
pofed  in  the  French  language,  inftead  of  the  barbarous 
Latin  before  in  ufe.  Francis  was  equally  a friend  to  the 
fine  arts  ; the  palace  of  Fontainbleau,  and  feveral  other  edi- 
fices are  monuments  of  this  reign.  To  this  prince  the  French 
court  principally  owes  that  free  intermixture  of  the  fair  fex 
which  has  fince  conftituted  its  diftinguiffiing  luftre  and  ameni- 
ty. At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  king 
himfelf,  by  a boundlefs  propenfity  to  gallantry,  fet  an  exam- 
ple, as  well  of  debauchery  as  of  weaknefs  ; and  his  favourite 
miilrefs,  the  countefs  d’Eftampes,  enjoyed  her  power  in  the 
ftate  as  publicly  as  it  was  ever  afterwards  done  during  the 
French  monarchy.  In  this  reign  Britanny  was  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France  ; and  the  reformation  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Francis  as  much  attention  as  it  did  in  the  other  princes 
of  Europe.  His  filter,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  was  addided 
to  the  new  opinions,  which  were  likewife  received  by  many  of 
his  fubje&s.  The  king,  however,  affected  a great  zeal  for 
orthodoxy,  and  caufed  feveral  heretics  to  be  burned,  with 
circumitances  of  extraordinary  cruelty,  and  probably  with 
as  little  remorfe  as  the  actors  in  this  favage  work  would  have 
experienced  in  any  other  bufinefs  of  their  lives.  A new  war 
broke  out  between  Francis  and  his  rival  Charles  ; this  was  in 
the  year  1535,  and  it  was  continued  with  great  animofity  for 
three  years.  Francis,  to  ltrengthen  his  party,  made  an  al- 
liance with  the  Turks,  a meafure  which  excited  the  bittereft 
reproaches  againft  him  throughout  Europe  ; nor  was  he  him- 
felf infenfible  to  the  infamy  which  accompanied  his  confede- 
racy with  infidels  againft  a Chriftian  king.  Innumerable  ob- 
ftacles  feemed  to  oppofe  a definitive  treaty  ; neverthelefs  each 
prince  affe&ed  to  liften  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Roman, 
pontiff,  and  Paul  at  laft  prevailed  on  them  to  fufpend  their 
hoftile  efforts  by  a truce  of  ten  years.  In  a very  ffiort  time 
after  this  pacification  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  rival  mo- 
narchs  held  a conference  with  the  greateft  demonftrations  of 
mutual  fricndlhip  and  confidence.  In  the  year  1539,  Charles, 
wiftiing  to  vifit  the  Low  Countries,  on  account  of  a re- 
volt of  the  people  of  Ghent,  defired  permiffion  to  pafs 
through  France,  and  put  fo  much  truft  in  the  king’s  honour 
that  lie  refuted  any  other  fecurity  for  his  fafety  than  his  mere 
word.  He  farther  promifed  to  confer  the  duchy  of  Milan 
upon  the  king’s  fecond  fon,  the  duke  of  Orleans  ; Francis, 
pleafed  with  this  mark  of  confidence,  received  Charles  at 
Paris  with  the  greateft  magnificence,  and  gave  him  every  fa- 
cility in  the  profecution  of  his  defigns.  Charles  was  not 
equally  liberal,  and  when  he  got  to  his  own  dominions,  he 
meanly  cavilled  about  his  promife,  and  refuled  at  laft  to  per- 
form it.  This  was  the  occalion  of  a new  war,  in  which  Henry 
VIII.  joined;  peace  was  however  concluded  with  the  em- 
peror in  1544,  and  with  the  king  of  England  in  1546. 

A difeafe,  the  fruit  of  his  licentious  amours,  had  long 
been  preying  upon  the  conftitution  of  Francis,  and  his  life 
was  now  embittered  by  domeftic  contention.  The  enmity 
and  intrigues  of  his  own  miftrefs,  the  duchefs  d’Eftampes, 
and  of  Diana  de  Poitiers,  miftrefs  to  the  Dauphin,  diyided 
the  court  into  open  and  violent  factions.  The  death  of 
Henry  VIII.  inflicted  a deep  wound  on  the  French  monarch, 
who  had  long  known  and  perfonally  loved  him : his  own  dif- 
order  continually  preyed  upon  him,  he  wandered  from  palace 
to  palace  languid  and  depreffed,  and,  at  length,  at  Ram- 
bouillet  he  doled,  with  much  compofure,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  a reign  of  thirty-two  years,  diftinguifhed, 
as  well  by  its  fplendour,  and  its  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  as 
by  its  length.  He  died  in  March  1547,  at  a time  when  he 
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had  begun  to  attend  more  ferioufly  to  his  affairs,  and  by 
economy  bad  brought  his  finances  into  a good  condition. 
He  left  two  fons  and  four  daughters.  Francis  was  the 
founder  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  that  being  his  title  when  he 
affumed  the  crown  : on  his  deceafe  die  title  of  great  was  at*, 
tached  to  his  name,  but  by  pofterity  he  has  not  been  confi- 
dered  as  meriting  this  high  honour.  He  oppreffed  his  fub- 
jedls  by  exceffive  impofls,  and  endangered  his  kingdom  by 
ambitious  projects.  Neverthelefs  few  fovereigns  of  his  coun- 
try have  been  more  difting'uilhed.  The  magnificence  which 
accompanied  him  through  life  deferted  him  not  in  his  death  : 
his  funeral  obfequies  were  performed  with  unufual  pomp  ; 
and  the  proclamation  which  announced  his  death,  difplayed 
his  character  as  <e  a prince  mild  in  peace,  and  victorious  in 
war,  the  father  and  reftorer  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts.” 
Moreri.  Univer.  Hilt.  Robertfon’s  Charles  V. 

Francis  II.,  king  of  France,  eldeic  Ion  of  Henry  II. 
by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  grandfon  to  Francis  I.  was 
born  in  1544.  This  prince  married,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
Mary  Stuart,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen  of  Scot- 
land. Fie  fucceeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1559,  and  his  reign  was  marked  by  violence  and  diforder, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  tliofe  civil  contentions  with 
which  France  was  fo  long  afflicted.  As  his  youth  rendered 
him  incapable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government,  and  as 
he  was  alfo  of  a very  delicate  confl.itu.tion,  the  duke  of  Guife, 
and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  took  upon  them 
to  govern  in  his  name.  Their  party  was  joined  by  Catherine 
of  Medicis,  who  had  been  declared  regent.  It  was,  how- 
ever, her  determination  to  break  with  the  Guifes,  whenever 
fhe  fliould  find  a fit  opportunity,  and  to  take  the  whole  ad- 
miniftration  of  government  into  her  own  hands.  Meafures 
were  foon  adopted  againfl  the  Proteflants,  which  excited  them 
to  fclf-defcnce.  An  afibciation  was  formed,  and  a plot  was 
.entered  into  to  get  pofFefiion  of  the  king’s  perfon,  to 
baniih  or  deflroy  the  Guifes,  and  to  procure  liberty  of  con- 
fluence, but  it  was  difeovered  and  defeated  with  the  death 
of  its  adling  leader,  La  Renaudie,  though  the  prince  of 
Conde  was  fuppofed  to  be  fecretly  at  the  head  of  the  plot. 
A dreadful  revenge  was  taken  by  the  government,  and  all 
were  executed  who  either  took,  or  were  fufpefted  of  having 
taken,  any  part  in  it.  By  this  unfuccefsful  attempt  the  power 
of  the  Guifes  was  efhibliflied,  and  the  Proteftant  caufe  was 
ftill  more  obnoxious  than  it  .had  ever  been.  In  order  to  ap- 
peafe  the  diforders  which  were  becoming  general,  an  affera- 
fcly  of  notables  was  firll  called,  which  was  followed  by  an 
afleinbly  of  the  flates  convoked  at  Orleans.  The  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  attended,  were  put 
under  an  arreft,  and  the  latter  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
lofe  his  head.  The  execution  of  the  fentence  was  delayed, 
and  to  this  the  prince  of  Conde  was  indebted  for  his  life  : 
for  the  king  was  fuddtenly  attacked  with  a diforder  in  his 
head  which  loon  proved  fatal ; he  expired  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  fecond  of  his  reign.  His  chara&er, 
fays  the  hiftorian,  prefents  a blamelefs  void  : he  was  a king 
without  vice,  and  almofl  without  energy  enough  to  produce 
one  virtue.  He  had  added  fo  entirely  under  the  controul 
of  others,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  had  appeared  of  his  natu- 
ral difpofiiion  : and  amidft  the  cabals  of  the  various  court 
in-terefts,  his  corpfe  was  indecently  negledted : Catherine, 
and  the  Guifes  were  engaged  in  extending  or  in  confirming 
their  influence,,  and  the  funeral  obfequies  of  the  deceafed 
monarch  were  only  attended  by  thofe  who  had  been  the  go- 
vernors of  his  education,  and  the  bilhop  of  Senlis,  who  had 
long  been  blind.  Moreri.  Univer.  Hill.  Hill  de  France. 

Francis  of  Paulo,  a Romilh  faint,  born  at  Paulo,  a 
town  of  Calabria,  in  the  year  1416.  Fie  was  devoted  by 
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his  parents  to  a religious  life  from  his  birth,  and  entered  ac- 
cordingly into  the  Francifcan  convent  at  St.  Marks.  Having 
remained  there  about  a year  he  engaged  in  various  pilgrimages, 
and  then  adopted  the  hermit’s  life,  in  a folitary  and  fecluded 
fpot  not  far  from  his  native  town  ; after  this  he  retired  to  a 
defert  part  of  the  fca-coafl,  where  he  found  means  to  con- 
firuft  for  himfelf  a cell  among  the  rocks.  The  fame  of  his 
abflmence  and  great  fanftity  foon  drew  together  a number 
of  difciples,  who  in  the  firll  inftance  built  a chapel  and  a 
finall  hermitage  adjoining  his  cell ; but  their  numbers  rapidly 
increafing,  a monaltery  was  built  on  the  fpot,  which  was  the 
firll  belonging  to  the  new  order,  of  which  the  original  de- 
nomination was  that  of  the  “ Hermits  of  St.  Francis.” 
The  iubject  of  this  article  was  the  founder,  and  fuperior 
general  of  the  order,  after  his  inftitute  had  received  the  ap- 
probation of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  year  1473.  The  name 
of  the  order  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Minims,  be- 
caufe  the  humility  of  Francis  was  fuch  that  he  wilhed  him- 
felf and  followers  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
“ Fratres  Minimi.”  The  rules  of  the  order  were  extremely 
rigorous,  enjoining  on  the  members  a perpetual  Lent,  and 
great  feverity  of  perfonal  difeipiine.  No  one  was  fo  ftriet 
in  conforming  to  the  precepts  of  the  order  as  the  inftitutor 
himfelf : he  allowed  himfelf  nothing  but  bread  and  water  ; 
he  llept  on  the  bare  floor  without  pillow  or  covering,  and 
he  wore  as  his  ufual  drefs  a rough  hair-cloth  next  his  file  in. 
Hence  he  acquired,  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rifrn,  the  higheft  character  for  piety  and  virtue  ; and  fo  great 
was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  fan&ity,  and  of  the  pre- 
valence of  his  interceffions  with  heaven,  that  when  Lewis  XI. 
of  France  was  attacked  by  a dangerous  diftemper,  he  lent 
for  Francis  out  of  Calabria,  hoping  to  obtain  a cure  by  virtue 
of  his  prayers.  The  faint  at  firll  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  royal  demand,  and  was  at  laft  induced  to  let  out  on  the 
journey  by  an  exprefs  order  from  the  pope.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  Lewis  with  the  greateft  honour,  and  had  apart- 
ments afligned  to  him  in  the  palace,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  his  fucceffor  Charles  VIII.  built  a convent  for 
Francis  and  liis  monks  in  a park  belonging  to  that  palace. 
Here  he  died,  in  1507,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one 
years.  He  was  highly  applauded  for  his  fanftity,  but  was 
a total  flranger  to  literature  : the  aufterities  which  he  prac- 
tifed  upon  himfelf  flood  in  dead  of  every  other  accomplifli- 
ment.  In  1519  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Leo  X.  Moreri, 
Francis  Xavier,  a Romilh  faint,  ftyled  “ the  Apollle 
of  the  Indians,”  was  foil  of  John  Jaffe,  a gentleman 
of  Navarre,  and  born  at  the  chateau  of  Xavier,  at  tile 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  year  1506.  Having  attained 
a competent  flock  of  clallieal  learning,  he  was  lent  to  Paris, 
where  he  went  through  a courfe  of  philofophy,  and  took  his 
degrees.  Some  time  after  this  he  undertook  to  teach  phi- 
lofophy in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  until  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  famous  Ignatius  Loyola,  with  whom  he 
folemnly  embarked  in  a new  undertaking,  for  promoting  the 
interefts  of  the  catholic  . faith,  particularly  by  the  conver- 
fion  of  infidels.  From  this  time  he  renounced  all  profpePt 
of  any  eflablifliment  in  the  world,  and  applied  himfelf  dili- 
gently to  the  ftudy  of  theology.  In  the  year  1537,  he 
quitted  Paris,  and  went  to  Venice,  where  Loyola,  who  had 
taken  a journey  into  Spain  to  fettle  fome  affairs,  met  him 
and  the  reft  of  his  companions.  He  next  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  leave  of  the  pope  for  himfelf  and  othei  s 
to  embark  on  a million  to  the  holy  land,  and  alfo  to  be 
admitted  to  prieft’s  orders.  They  were,  however,  pre- 
vented from  undertaking  the  voyage  by  the  reftriction3 
which  the  grand  feignior  had  laid  on  the  admifiion’of  pil- 
grims and  miffionarics  into  Paleftine.  They,  therefore, 

turned 
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turned  their  thoughts  to  increasing  their  numbers  from 
among  the  members  of  the  different  Italian  univerfities,  in 
preaching  and  inftrudmg  young  perfons,  and  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  fociety  of  Jefus.  Annoft  as  icon 
as  the  pope  had  given  his  fandion  to  the  eftablifhment  oi 
this  new  order,  John  III.  king  of  Portugal  applied  to  the 
holy  fee  of  Rome  for  miffionaries  to  be  lent  to  propagate 
the"  catholic  faith  in  the  Faff  Indies.  Francis  Xavier  was 
one  of  the  perfons  feledcd  for  this  arduous  enterprize  • he 
embarked  at  Fifbon  for  the  Indies  in  154k  an<^  *n  ^he 
lowing  year  arrived  at  the  Portuguefe  fettlement  at  Goa, 
where  he  laboured  inceffantly  in  fpreading  the  knowledge  of 
the  catholic  faith  in  that  city,  the  fouthern  continent  of 
India,  Malacca,  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  Japan.  Many 
became  converts  to  chriitianity,  and  at  Japan,  Francis 
Xavier,  with  wonderful  rapidil  y,  laid  the  foundation  ot  the 
catholic  church,  which,  flourifhcd  for  many  years  in  that  vaft 
empire.  From  Japan  he  went  to  China,  but  was  taken  lick 
on  liis  voyage,  and  died  in  fight  of  the  empire  in  1 5 5 2 » *n 
the  forty -fixth  year  of  his  age.  As  an  author  he  is  known 
by  five  books  of  “ Epiftles,”  publiflied  at  Paris  in  1631  ; 
“ a catechifm,”  and  fome  other  fmall  pieces.  He  was 
beatified  by  pope  Paul  V.  in  1613,  and  canonized  by  his 
fucceffor  pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1662. 

Francis  de  Borgia,  a Ronufh  faint,  born  about  the 
vear  15 11,  was  grandfon  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and  here- 
ditary duke  of  Candia.  He  was  by  birth  a Spaniard,  ob- 
tained the  viceroyfhip  of  Catalonia,  and  from  his  connec- 
tions he  might  have  obtained  the  higheft  honours  of  the  ftate  ; 
but  he  grew  difgulted  with  the  world,  and  determined  to 
embrace  the  ecclefiaftical  life.  He  became  a member  of  the 
fociety  of  Jefus  in  1548,  and,  in  1565,  he  was  raifed  to  the 
poll  of  general  of  that  order.  He  frequently  declined 
valuable  ecclefialtical  dignities,  as  well  as  the  high  honour 
of  the  cardinalate,  and  dedicated  his  whole  time  and  labour 
to  the  advancement  of  the  interefts  of  the  fociety.  By  the 
exprefs  with  of  pope  Pius  VI.  he  accompanied  his  nephew 
cardinal  Alexandrinus,  whom  he  fent  legate  into  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1572,  in  the 
62d  year  of  his  age,  having  been  canonized  the  year  before. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  theological  and  devotional  pieces 
-written  in  the  Spanifh  language,  which  were  afterwards 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publiflied  in  folio  atBruifels  in  1675. 
Moreri. 

Francis  de  Sales,  a faint  and  founder  of  the  religious 
order  of  the  “ Vifitation,”  was  born  at  Saks,  near  Geneva, 
in  the  year  1567,  and  was  educated  partly  at  Annecy  and 
partly  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  He  was  intended  for  the 
profeffion  of, the  law,  but  this  not  being  congenial  to  his  mind 
he  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  life.  He  foon  became  diftin- 
guifhed  a3  a popular  preacher,  and  poffeffed  a 1110ft  ardent 
zeal  in  the  converfion  of  heretics,  and  on  that  account  was 
fent  by  his  bilhop  on  millions  into  the  valleys  of  his  diocefe, 
to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  difciples  01  Zuingle  and 
Calvin  into  the  true  church.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
coadjutor  to  the  bifnop  of  Geneva,  and  was  confecrated 
under  the  title  of  bilhop  of  Niccpolis.  Having  occafion  to 
take  a journey  to  Paris,  the  moll  handfome  offers  were  made 
him  by  Henry  IV.  but  he  declined  the  appointment, 
as  he  did  alfo  the  honour  of  a cardinalate.  On  the 
death  of  the  bilhop  of  Geneva,  he  was  called  to  the 
full  exercife  of  the  epifcopal  functions  in  that  diocefe, 
when  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  the  re- 
formation of  abufes  among  the  clergy,  and  united  in  his 
own  perfon,  to  the  charader  of  a vigilant  ecclefiaftical  fuper- 
intendant,  that  of  a good  pallor,  and  benevolent  friend  of 
the  people  committed  to  his  care.  In  every  cafe  of  diftrefs 
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he  was  ready  to  afford  his  alfiftance,  and  in  his  own  life  he 
exhibited  a large  lhare  of  piety,  purity,  candour,  and  un- 
affected fimplicity  and  urbanity.  Still  the  molt  prominent 
traits  in  his  charader  were  the  zeal  and  activity  which  he 
exhibited  in  winning  over  the  proteftants  to  the  catholic 
faith.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  means  of  reconciling 
above  70,000  heretics  to  the  church  of  Rome,  during  the 
ten  years  before  his  fucceliion  to  the  epifeopate  of  Geneva  ; 
and  after  that  event  lie  perfevered  in  the  fame  courfe  with 
equal  diligence  and  proportionate  fuccels.  In  the  year 
1610,  he  eftablifhed,  in  conjunction  with  madame  de  Chantal, 
the  order  of  the  “ Vifitation,”  for  female  devotees,  of 
which  the  firll  inilitution  was  fixed  at  Annecy.  In  1622, 
the  bilhop  received  an  order  from  the  duke  of  Savoy  to 
proceed  to  Avignon,  to  be  prefent  at  an  interview  between 
that  prince  and  Lewis  XIII.  of  France.  From  hence  he 
went  to  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  canonized  by  pope  Alexander  VII.  in  the 
year  1665.  As  an  author  he  is  known  by  many  devotional 
pieces  highly  efteemed  by  the  catholics.  Thefe  have  been 
collected  and  publiflied  in  two  volumes  folio,  Moreri. 

Francis,  or  Franciscus  de  Victoria,  a celebrated 
Spanifh  divine  in  the  16th  century,  purfued  his  ftudies  at 
Paris,  where  he  took  his  degrees.  Pie  entered  into  the 
order  of  the  Dominican  preaching  friars,  was  appointed  pro- 
feffor  of  theology,  and  delivered  ledures  at  Salamanca  and 
other  celebrated  Spanifh  univerfities.  His  works  as  an 
author  have  been  highly  prized  in  the  catholic  world  ; but 
the  moll  important  of  them  is  a collection  of  theological  and 
moral  leClures,  entitled  Theologicas  Prselediones  XIII.  in 
two  volumes,  which  have  obtained  the  critical  notice  of 
Dupin.  He  died  at  Salamanca  in  the  year  1549.  Moreri, 

Francis  de  Jesus-Maria,  a learned  Spanifh  carmelite 
monk  of  the  reformed  order  of  St.  Therefa,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  17th  century,  was  a native  of  Burgos  in  Old  Caftile. 
He  obtained  the  high  office  of  definitor-general  ; was  author 
of  “ Curfus  Theologiae  moralis  Salmanticenfis  and  of 
“ Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypfe”  publiflied  at  Lyons  ia 
1648,  in  two  volumes  folio.  He  died  in  1677. 

Francis,  S(.  in  Geography , a lake,  or  exteafion  of  the 
river  St.  Law'rence,  between  Kingfton  and  Montreal, 
through  which  paffes  the  line  dividing  Upper  from  Lower 
Canada. — Alfo,  a river  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  rifes  from  various  fources  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  and  runs  northward  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  W.  end  of  lake  St.  Peter.  If  it  were  all 
the  way  navigable,  it  would  afford  an  important  communica- 
tion from  the  northern  parts  of  Vermont,  to  the  markets  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  Its  banks  are  fertile,  and  accommo- 
date fettlers,  who  refort  thither  from  New  England. — Alfo, 
a friiall  river  in  Louifiana,  which  purfues  a S.  E.  courfe 
into  the  Miffiffippi,  108  miles  above  Arkanfas  river,  and  70 
miles  above  Margot  river  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi. 
It  is  the  general  rendezvous  for  the  hunters  from  Nevr 
Orleans,  who  winter  there,  and  colled  fait  meat,  fuet,  and 
bear’s  oil,  for  the  fupply  of  that  city. — Alfo,  the  name  of 
a fmall  river  in  the  W.  territory,  which  runs  a S.  W. 
by  W.  courfe  into  the  Miffiffippi,  between  Cold  and  Rum 
rivers,  60  miles  above  S.  Anthony’s  Falls.  The  country 
above  it  is  hilly,  and  the  foil  tolerably  good.  To  the  N.  E. 
are  the  fmall  lakes  called  the  Thoufand  Lakes,  Here  the 
Miffiffippi  is  not  above  00  yards  wide. 

FRANCISCANS,  in  EscleJ'tajiical  Hijlory,  are  religious 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  founded  by  him  in  the  year 
1209.  Francis  was  the  fon  of  a merchant  of  Affifi,  in  the 
province  of  Umbria,  who,  having  led  a diffolute  life,  was 
reclaimed  by  a fit  of  ficknefs,  and  afterwards  fell  into  an 
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extravagant  kind  of  devotion,  that  looked  lefs  like  religion 
than  alienation  of  mind.  Soon  after  this,  viz.  in  the  year 
,1208,  hearing  the  paffage  repeated,  Matt.  x.  0,  10.  fin 
which  Chrift  addreffes  his  apoftles,  “ Provide  neither  gold 
nor  filver,  See.”  he  was  led  to  confider  a voluntary  and 
abfolute  poverty  as  the  efl'ence  of  the  gofpel,  and  to  preferibe 
this  poverty  as  a facred  rule  both  to  himfelf  and  to  the  few 
that  followed  him.  This  new  fociety,  which  appeared  to 
Innocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to  the  prefent  hate  of  the 
•church,  and  proper  to  reftore  its  declining  credit,  was 
folemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by  Plonorius  III.  in  1223, 
and  had  made  a confiderable  progrefs  before  the  death  of  its 
Founder  in  1226.  Francis,  through  an  ex-ceffive  humility, 
would  not  fufFer  the  monks  of  his  order  to  be  called  fratres , 
1.  e.  brethren,  or  friars,  but  fraterculi,  i.  e.  little  brethren,  or 
Friars-minor,  by  which  denomination  they  Hill  continue  to  be 
diftinguiihed.  They  are  alfo  called  grey  friars , on  account 
of  the  colour  of  their  cloathing,  and  cordeliers,  Sec.  The 
Francifcans  and  Dominicans  were  zealous  and  adtive  friends 
to  the  papal  hierarchy,  and,  in  return,  were  diftinguilhed  by 
peculiar  privileges  and  honourable  employments.  The 
Francifcans,  in  particular,  were  invefted  with  the  treafure 
of  ample  and  extenfive  indulgences,  the  diftribution  of  which 
was  committed  to  them  by  the  popes,  as  a means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  and  a rich  indemnification  for  their  voluntary 
poverty.  In  confequence  of  this  grant,  the  rule  of  the 
founder,  which  ablolutely  prohibited  both  perfonal  and 
colledlive  property,  fo  that  neither  the  individual  nor  the 
community  were  permitted  to  pofiefs  either  fund,  revenue, 
or  any  worldly  goods,  was  confidered  as  too  ftrift  and  fevere, 
and  difpenfed  with  foon  after  his  death.  In  1231,  Gre- 
gory IX.  publifned  an  interpretation  of  this  rule,  mitigating 
its  rigour;  which  was  farther  confirmed  by  Innocent  IV.  in 
1245,  and  by  Alexander  IV.  in  1247.  Thefe  milder  al- 
terations were  zealouily  oppofed  by  a branch  of  the  Fran- 
cifcans, called  the  fpiritual ; and  their  complaints  were 
regarded  by  Nicholas  III.  who,  in  1279,  publifhed  a famous 
conftitution,  confirming  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  con- 
taining an  elaborate  explication  of  the  maxims  it  recom- 
mended, and  the  duties  it  preferibed.  In  1287,  Matthew 
of  Aqua  Sparta,  being  elected  general  of  the  order,  dii- 
couraged  the  ancient  difeipline  of  the  Francifcans,  and 
indulged  his  monks  in  abandoning  even  the  appearance  of 
poverty  ; and  this  condufl  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the 
foiritual  or  aufterer  Francifcans  ; fo  that  from  the  year 
1 290,  feditions  and  fchifins  arofe  in  an  order  that  had  been 
fo  famous  for  its  pretended  difintereftednefs  and  humility. 
Such  was  the  enthufiaftic  frenzy  of  the  Francifcans,  that 
they  impioufly  maintained,  that  the  founder  of  their  order 
was  a fecond  Chrift,  in  all  refpefts  ilmilar  to  the  firft  ; and 
that  their  inftitution  and  difeipline  were  the  true  gofpel  of 
Jefus.  Accordingly,  Albizi,  a Francifean  of  Piia,  pub- 
lifhed a book  in  1383,  with  the  applaufe  of  his  order, 
entitled,  “ The  Book  of  the  Conformities  of  St.  Francis 
with  Jefus  Chrift.”  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
whole  Francifean  order  was  divided  into  two  parties  ; the 
ene  embracing  the  fevere  difeipline  and  abfolute  poverty  of 
St.  Francis,  were  called  fpiriiuah ; and  the  other,  who 
infilled  on  mitigating  the  auilere  injunctions  of  their  founder, 
were  denominated  “ brethren  of  the  community.”  Thefe 
wore  long,  loofe,  and  good  habits,  with  large  hoods  ; -the 
former  were  clad  in  a ftraight,  coarfe,  and  fhort  drefs,-  pre- 
tending, that  this  drefs  was  enjoined  by  St.  Francis,  and 
that  no  power  on  earth  had  a right  to  alter  it.  Neither  the 
moderation  of  Clement  V.  nor  the  violence  of  John  XXII. 
could  appeafe  the  tumult  occafioned  by  thefe  two  parties ; 
however,  their  rage  fubfided  from  the  year  1329.  In  1368 
Vol.  XV. 
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thefe  two  parties  were  formed  into  two  large  bodies,  com- 
prehending the  whole  Francifean  order,  which  fubfift  to 
this  day  ; viz.  the  “ conventual  brethren,”  and  the' 
“ brethren  of  the  obfervance,  or  obfervation,”  from  whom 
fprung  the  Capuchins  and  Recolledls.  Moft.  Eccl.  Hill, 
vol,  iii.  See  alio  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  and  Friars.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  the  Francifcans  came  into  England 
in  the  year  1224,  and  had  their  firft  houfe  at  Canterbury, 
and  their  fecond  at  London  ; but  there  is  no  certain-  account 
of  their  being  here  till  king  Henry  VII.  built  two  or  three 
houfes  for  them.  At  the'diffolution  of  the  monafteries,  the 
conventual  Francifcans  had  about  <•  fifty-five  houfes,  which 
were  under  feven  cuilodies,  or  warden  blips  ; viz.  thofe  of 
London,  York,  Cambridge,  Briitol,  Oxford,  Newcaftle, 
and  Woreefter. 

I'  RalNCISCO  de  Trado,  in  Geography,  a town' of 
Brazil.;  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Pauxis. 

Francisco,  St.  a river  oi  Brazil,  which  difembogues 
itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Vafabarris,  fouthward  of  Fernambuco, 
occaiioning  fuch  eddies  to  the  diltance  pf  three  or  four 
leagues  from  the  land,  that  few  veffels  which  approach  near 
the  fliore  in  this  bay  efcape  ilranding.  About  30  leap-ues 
inland  this  river  lofes  itielf,  running  under  ground  for  feveral 
miles,  and  again  makes  its  appearance.  On  the  banks  of 
this  river  there  are  feveral  villages,  and  large  plantations, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  fend  annually  great  quantities  of 
fugar,  tobacco,  and  mandioc  to  Fernambuco,  exchanging 
thefe  commodities  for  cloathing  and  implements  of  hiitbandry. 
The  bar  of  the  river  has  not  above  eight  feet  of  water  upon 
it,  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  fmall  fchooners  for  the 
convenience  of  exporting  their  goods. 

I RANCIUS,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Greek 
and  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Amiterdam  in  1645.  Here 
and  at  Leyden  he  purfued  his  itudies  under  Hadrian  Junius, 
and  Gronovius,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a moil  intimate 
friendfhip.  In  1669,  he  made  a tour  to  England,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  dodlor  of  laws.  He  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  moil  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
was  treated  with  high  refpecl  by  the  grand  duke  at  Flo- 
rence, and  at  Rome  he  was  vifited  by  the  principal  people 
of  the  city.  In  1674,  the  magiftrates  of  Amiterdam  ap- 
pointed him  profeifor  of  hiitory  and  rhetoric,  and,  in  1692, 
he  was  invited  to  be  profeifor  of  Greek,  which  he  declined, 
and  continued  to  difeharge  the  duties  of  his  office  at  Am- 
ilerdam  till  his  death  in  1704.  He  was  deeply  Skilled  in 
Latin  poetry  and  oratory,  though  fome  excellent  judges 
have  thought  more  highly  of  his  Greek  verfes  than  of  thofe 
which  he  compofed  in  Latin.  His  oration,  “ De  Prceftantia 
Lingua:  Greece,”  poffeifes  great  merit.  Many  of  his  poems 
were  written  on  William  III.  king  of  England;  Frederic- 
William',  eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  and  his  ion,  the  Frit  king 
of  Pruffia;  and  after  his  death  a number  of  gold  coins  and 
other  valuable  prefents,  which  he  had  received  from  thefe 
and  other  princes  and  great  men  were  found  among  his 
property.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  confift  chiefly  of 
poems,  orations,  and  differtations.  Gen.  Biog. 

FRANCK  de  Franckenau,  George,  was  born  at 
Naumburg,  in  Upper.  Saxony,  on  the  third  of  May  1643. 
His  father,  although  living  as  a Ample  peafant,  was  of  a 
noble  family.  After  going  through  his  fchooheducation, 
George  went  to  Jena  at  the  age  of  1 8,  and  was  crowned  a 
poet  by  count  palatine  Richter,  in  confequence  of  his  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  writing  verfes  in  the  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  But  he  exhibited  it  ill 
greater  talents  during  his  courfe  of  medical  ftudies  ; and  the 
canons  of  Naumburg,  who  recognized  his  merits,  afforded 
H h him 
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him  literal  means  of  fubfiftence  while  lie  applied  himfelf  to 
this  {pence.  He  made  fuch  good  ui'e  of  their  money  and 
his  time,  that  he  was  deemed  eligible  to  give  lectures  in 
botany,  chemiftry,  and  anatomy,  before  he  obtained  the 
degree  oi  doftor,  which,  after  having  fulfilled  thefe  duties, 
he  receivecl  at  Strafburg  in  1666.  He  continued  his  pro- 
grefs  in  the  cultivation  of  his  profefiion  with  great  fuccefs; 
and  the  progreffive  inereafe  qf  his  reputation  was  at  once  the 
rpfult  and  the  recompence.  In  1672,  the  eledlor  palatine 
appointed  him  to  the  vacant  profefforlhip  of  medicine  at 
Heidelberg,  and  a few  years  afterwards  nominated  him  his 
own  phyfician.  But  the  troubles  occafioned  by  the  war 
compelled  Franck  to  leave  Heidelberg  in  1688,  and  he 
iretired  to  Francfort  on  the  Main.  John  George  III.,  elector 
©f  Saxony,  then  received  him  into  his  fervice,  and  appointed 
liiih  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Wittemberg  ; an  office  which 
ie  filled  with  fo  much  eclat,  that  the  principal  profelforfhip, 
and  the  title  of  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Leipfic,  were  foon 
offered  to  him.  This,  however,  he  refufed,  by  the  mitiga- 
tion of  his  friends,  who  fought  to  retain  him  at  Wittem- 
berg. The  two  fucceeding  electors  likewife  loaded  this 
phyfician  with  fo  many  favours,  that  it  was  fuppofed  he 
could  never  dream  of  quitting  Heidelberg.  Nevertnelefs 
he  was  induced,  by  the  offers  of  Chriftian  V.  king  of  Den- 
mark, to  remove  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  received 
moll  gracioufly  by  the  royal  family,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Auiic  counfellor,  which  was  continued  to  him  by 
Frederick  IV.  the  fucceffor  of  Chriilian.  Death,  however, 
terminated  his  brilliant  career  on  the  16th  of  June  1704,  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Franck  was  a member  of  feveral  learned  focieties,  and 
Was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  Leopold  in  1692,  and  in 
1693  was  created  count  palatine,  by  the  title  of  “ De 
Franckenau.”  Fie  wrote  many  works,  but  it  will  be  fufii- 
cient  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  thofe  which  have  obtained 
the  moil  extenfive  circulation.  1.  “ Inftitutionum  Medi- 
earum  Synopfis,”  Heidelberg,  1672.  2.  “ Lexicon  Vege- 

tabilium  ufualium,”  Argentorati,  1672.  This  was  repub- 
liffied  feveral  times.  In  the  edition  of  Leipfic  1698,  the 
title  of  “ Flora  Francica”  was  given  to  it.  3.  “ Bona  nova 
Anatomica,”  Heidelberg,  1680.  4.  “ Parva  Bibliotheca 

Zootomica,”  ibid.  1680.  5.  “ De  calumniis  in  Medicos 

et  Medicinam,”  ibid.  1686.  6.  “ De  Medicis  Philologis,” 

Wittebergae,  1691.  7.  “ De  paling-enefia,  five  reui'ci- 

tatione  artificiali  plantarum,  hominum,  et  animalium,  e fuis 
cineribus,  liber  fingularis,”  Hal  re,  1717,  edited  by 

Nehring.  8.  “ Satyne  Medicos  XX.”  Leipfic,  1722.  Thefe 
pieces,  which  had  begun  to  appear  in  1673,  were  publilhed 
by  his  fon,  George  Frederick  Franck,  who  was  alfo  a teacher 
of  medicine  at  Wittemberg,  and  wrote  feveral  works  on 
botany  and  phyfic.  F-loy.  Didt.  Hill. 

FRANCKE,  Augustus  Herman,  a learned  German 
Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1663,  where  he 
received  the  early  parts  of  his  education,  and,  in  1679,  he 
was  fent  to  the  univerfity  ©f  Erfurt,  and  from  thence  to 
Kiel,  in  both  which  places  he  diilinguiffied  himfelf  by  his 
diligence  and  improvement.  In  1682,  lie  fpent  fome  time 
at  Hamburgh,  to  pei-fedt  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew  language 
under  a learned  Jew  in  that  city,  and  then  went  to  Gotha, 
whence,  in  1684,  he  proceeded  to  Leipfic,  where,  in  the 
following  year,  lie  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
Here,  at  ter  jie  had  been  at, Wittemberg  and  Lunenburg 
for  improvement,  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  feriptures,  in 
which  he  combined  critical  difeuflion  with  practical  and 
me  fill  refleftions.  Flis  popularity  was  fo  great  as  a lec- 
turer, that  he  is  laid  to  have  had  frequently  300  Undents, 
kut  from  iwt  caufes  not  diltin&ly  aieertained,  he  was 
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obliged  to  relinquifh  his  lectures,  and  to  withdraw  from  rfs« 
univerfity.  No  imputation  was  ever  made  to  affedl  his  moral 
character,  and,  in  1 690,  he  was  called  upon  to  undertak* 
the  office  of  minifter  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Erfurt,  but 
through  jealoufy  of  Ills  fuperior  talents  he  was  in  a few 
months  deprived  of  that  filiation,  and  ordered  to  quit  the 
place.  Upon  this  event,  which  was  marked  with  injuftice, 
the  court  of  Gotha,  fatisfied  of  his  innocence  and  of  his 
merit,  immediately  offered  him  a choice  of  preferments,  but 
having  received,  at  the  fame  time,  an  invitation  from  tl  e 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  become  profeffor  of  the  oriental 
and  Greek  languages  in  the  univerfity  at  Halle,  he  gave  the 
preference  to  this  ; which,  however,  he  foon  refigned  for 
the  profefforlhip  of  divinity.  He  now  employed  his  talents 
iii  inJtrudling  the.  poor,  and  engaged,  at  h:s  own  expence,  a 
Undent  in  the  univerfity  to  aflitt  in  the  fame  plan.  Soon 
after,  he  extended  his  projeU,  and  formed  ari  ellabliffiment, 
to  be  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions,  in  which 
orphans,  and  other  necellitous  children,  ffiould  be  inftru&cd 
and  fupported,.  until  they  were  qualified  to  be  font  out  into 
the  world.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  hofpital,  or 
houfe  of  orphans  at  Halle  ; an  inftitution  that  has  been  of 
efic  ntial  fervice  to  tlie  intcreils  of  humanity  and  good  morals 
in  Germany,  and  has  rendered  the  memory  of  Fran  eke  highly 
refpefted.  He  lived  to  fee  this  inllitution  flouriffi  in  fuch  "a 
manner  as  abundantly  to  repay  all  his  labours  : provision  was 
made  in  it,  and  in  others  connected  with  it,  for  more  than 
two  thoufand  children.  Having  provided  for  their  ne- 
ceffaries,  lie  began  to  contrive  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  ftudies  : he  eltablifhed  a printing  office,  and  furnifhed 
it  1,  th  tne  means  of  printing  books  in  all  languages,  even 
thofe  that  are  leall  generally  known  ; a mufeum  of  natural 
curiofities,  and  a numerous  library.  J he  zeal  and  aiflivity 
maniieited  by  Mr.  Francke  in  his  benevolent  fchemes  injured 
his  health  fo  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  feek  relief  from 
fon  ign  travel : this  feemed,  for  a time,  to  ftop  the  progrefs 
ot  difrafe  ; nevertheleis  his  infirmities  were  evidently  mcreaf- 
lr-g,  and  chough  they  did  not,  for  the  prefent,  incapacitate 
him  entirely  for  public  duty,  yet  they  prevented  him  from 
any  considerable  exertions,  and,  in  1727,  he  died  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  all  ranks  in  Germany,  for  the 
noble  fcrvices  which  he  had  rendered  his  country  and  the 
world.  Fie  was  author  of  many  theological  works,  feveral 
of  which  were  intended  to  explain  and  illuftrate  tlie  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teltament.  Moreri. 

FRANCKcns1,  or  I*  rancks  Franciscus,  commonly 
called  Old  Franoh,  a native  of  Flanders,  who  pra&ifed 
hifforical  painting  with  very  confiderable  fuecefs  in  a fmall 
ffyle  of  proportion.  His  birth  is  fixed  in  1544,  but  when 
he  died  is  uncertain,  but  fuppofed  to  be  in  1616,  at  the  age 
of  72. 

He  poffeffed  the  power  of  invention,  and  compofcd  with 
great  eafe  the  fubje&s  he  chofe  for  reprefentation,  which 
were  generally  from  the  Old  or  New  Teltament.  He  fec-ms 
to  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  quinteffence  of  art,  to  intro- 
duce as  many  figures  as  poffibie  into  his  pictures  ; and  befides 
this  lie  had  the  fault  of  the  time  he  lived  in,  introducing 
feveral  points  of  time,  or  parts  of  the  hillory  of  his  heroes’, 
into  one  picture.  Excepting  thefe  defeats,  his  works  are 
worthy  of  admiration  for  tlie  ingenuity  of  the  execution. 
At  Wilton  is  a v.ork  01  ms  reprefeiiting  BcIffiazzaFs  feaff, 
which  is  beautifully  wrought  ; but  the  compofition  is  ex- 
ceedingly confufed  from  the  number  of  the  figures  and  the 
management  of  the  lights.  It  could  not  well  be  more  fo 
n tne  pamtei  s head  had  been  filled  with  the  vapeurs  of 
Bclfhazzar’s  wine. 

Fhancxen,  or  Francks  Fit  a n ci  s c us,  commonly  called 

Young 
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J'aung  Franc!;,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1580,  and 
followed  his  father’s  profeffion  as  hiitorical  painter,  in  the 
fame  ftyle  and  manner,  but  with  confiderable  improvement  in 
colour  and  exprellion  ; and  his  deligns  were  conducted  with 
more  elegance  and  greater  clearnefs,  though  Hill  with  the 
fault  of  having  often  too  many  liiitorical  incidents  in  one 
picture,  reprefeiiting  by  that  means  a ieries  of  incidents, 
iaftead  of  one  principal  aftion  or  event. 

Alter  ftudying  fome  time  with  his  father,  he  travelled  to 
Venice  to  improve  his  tai’te  in  colouring.  There  he  copied, 
and  attentively  ftudied,  the  works  of  the  great  artifts  that 
had  been,  and  were  then  employed  in  adorning  that  city. 
At  his  return  to  Flanders  he  was  greatly  admired  and  en- 
couraged, though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  carried  back 
with  him  much  of  the  talle  of  the  Venetian,  or  any  of  the 
Italian  fchools  ; but  continued  the  practice  of  his  father, 
painting  fmall  hiltories  with  a great  number  of  figures, 
touched  with  great  neatnefs,  freedom,  and  fpirit. 

Fie  had  a peculiar  mode  of  giving  brilliancy  to  the  eyres 
of  his  figures  by  a fmart  touch  of  pure  white  upon  them, 
which  diftinguifhes  his  pictures,  and  ferves  as  a guide  to  the 
connoiffcurs.  The  works  oi  the  father  and  the  fon  are 
often  confounded  and  mill  alien  for  each  other,  fo  fimilar  are 
they  in  conception  and  execution.  Young  Franck  died  in 
164.2,  aged  62. 

Francken,  Christian,  a learned  German  Unitarian 
divine,  was  born,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
at  Gardleben,  a town  of  Brandenburg.  His  parents  were 
of  the  Lutheran  perfuanon,  but  he  himfelf,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  became  a convert  to  popery,  and  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jefuits  in  the  year  1568.  He  was  fent  to 
Rome  to  go  through  Ins  noviciate,  and,  after  fpending 
l'ome  years  in  Italy,  was  recalled  to  Germany,  where  he  ma- 
nifefted  much  zeal  in  oppofing  the  heterodox  doftrines  that 
were  then  fpreading  in  all  directions.  At  Vienna  lie  was 
appointed  prolefi’or  of  philofophy,  and  in  this  11  iuation  he 
became  convinced  that  the  doctrines  of  popery  were  un- 
fcriptural  and  highly  erroneous,  refigned  his  office,  and 
withdrew  to  his  native  town.  He  is  laid  after  this  to  have 
been  wavering  as  to  the  courts  he  Ihould  adopt,  and  defirous 
of  returning  into  the  bofom  of  the  church  which  he  had  juft 
openly  abandoned.  At  length,  however,  lie  joined  himfelf 
to  the  Unitarians  in  Poland,  and  became  a ftrenuous  advocate 
for  the  opinions  maintained  by  Francis  David,  and  entered 
into  a controverfy  with  Socinus  on  the  fuhject.  See  David. 
In-  1584  he  publiflied  an  account  of  this  difpute,  which 
was  afterwards  republilhed  by  Socinus  with  notes,  remarks, 
and  many- corrections.  From  this  period  to  1590,  Franckca 
was  at  the  head  of  an  Unitarian  feminary  iirft  at  Chelmnitz, 
and  afterwards  at  Tranfylvania.  From  this  place  he  went  to 
Prague,  where  he  is  reported  to  have  returned  again 
into  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  next  went 
to  Ratilbon,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Ladiflaus  Pope- 
lius,  one  of  the  emperor’s  officers,  who  was  zealouily 
attached  to  philo fophical  purfuits.  In  this  place,  and  under 
this  protection,  he  publifhed  his  “ Analy-fis  Rixae  Chriftiance, 
quae  Imperium  turbat,  et  diminuit  Romanum.”  From  this 
period  we  learn  nothing  more  of  him  : he  was  author  of 
many  theological  pieces,  and  of  a fevere  fatire  on  the  Jefuits, 
entitled,  “ Breve  Colloquium  Jefuiticum,  toti  orbi  Chrif- 
tiano,  ad  reCte  cognofcendam  haCtenus  non  fatis  perfpeCtam 
Jefuitaruin  Religionem,  utiliffimum,  habitum  a Sacra?  Tlie- 
ologiae  DoCtore  et  profefiore  Paulo  Florenio  cum  Chrif- 
tiano  Francken,  &c.”  Moreri.  Toulmin’s  Life  of  So- 
cinus. 

FRANCKLIN,  Thomas,  was  born  in  London  about 
J720.  He  vyas  educated  at  Wcftminfter,  and  at  Trinity 
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college  Cambridge,  where  lie  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  his 
ttudies.  His  father,  as  printer  and  publiftier  of  the  Craftf- 
man,  was  fupported  by  Bolingbroke,  Pulteney,  and  others* 
and  from  thefe  he  hoped  for  fome  provifion  for  his  fon,  but 
was  difappointed.  The  young  man  became  fellow  of  hi* 
college,  and  was  firft  known  as  an  author  in  1749,  by  a 
tranflation  of  “ Tiie  epiltles  of  Phalaris,”  and  oi  one  ol 
“ Cicero  on  the  nature  of  the  Gods.”  In  175 0,  he  was 
eleCted  to  the  Greek  profefforfhip  in  the  univeriity  of  Cam- 
bridge ; and,  in  1758,  he  was  prefented  with  the  livings  of 
Ware  and  Thunbridge  in  Hertfordlhire.  In  the  following 
year  he  publifhed  one  of  his  moft  confiderable  works,  viz. 
“ A Tranfiation  of  all  the  Plays  of  Sophocles,”  in  two 
volumes  4'co.  which  have  fi.nce  been  printed  in  the  octavo 
fize.  In  1767,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains, 
and  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1770;  lie  lull  continued 
his  literary  occupations,  and  even  wrote  a farce  for  the 
ftage  ; but  the  conclufion  of  his  labours  was  a tranflation 
of  “ Tlie  works  of  Lucian,”  in  two  vols.  4to.  1780,  which 
is  thought  to  give  the  Engliih  reader  a good  idea  of  the 
humour  and  vivacity  of  that  celebrated  writer.  To  this 
tranflation,  was  prefixed  “ A dialogue  between  Lucian  and 
lord  Lyttelton  in  the  Elyfian  Fields,”  intended  as  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  character  of  Lucian.  In  his  latter 
years  Dr.  Francklin  held  the  living  of  Bruited  in  Kent. 
As  a clergyman  he  was  author  of  feveral  fingle  fermons  ; ol 
a volume  of  “ Difcourfes  on  the  Relative  Duties and  of 
“ A letter  to  a bifhop  concerning  LeCturefliips,”  pointing 
out,  in  ftrong  terms,  the  difgraceful  fteps  that  are  often  taken 
in  procuring  thofe  offices.  Gen.  Biog. 

FRANCKS,  or  Vranx,  John  B artist,  a painter  of  hii- 
tory  and  converfations.  He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  i6co. 
At  firft  he  made  the  works  of  Vandyke  and  Rubens  his  lludy, 
but  never  fucceeded  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence.  He 
was  moft  fuccefsful  in  reprefenting  interiors  of  galleries  or 
grand  apartments  ornamented  with  ftatues  and  pictures, 
with  perfons  engaged  iu  different  ways,  either  in  conver- 
fatkin,  play,  or  concerts  of  mu  lie.  Thefe  fubje&s  he  de- 
figned  and  executed  extremely  well,  finifting  them  with  a 
neat  and  agreeable  pencil ; but  he  was  not  fufticiendy  fkilfu! 
in  the  arrangement  and  due  fubordination  of  lights,  fo  that 
his  effefts  are  frequently  confided, 

Houbrakcn  delcribes  one  of  his  works,  of  this  kind  as 
being  truly  excellent.  It  represents  the  interior  of  a grand 
apartment  or  cabinet  of  a curious  perlon,  decorated  with 
bufts  and  other  ornamental  furniture  elegantly  difpofed,  witli 
pictures  arranged  upon  the  wall ; which  are  io  admirably 
finiihed,  that  the  talle  of  the  mailers,  whole  works  they  are 
luppoted  to  be,  is  dillinguifhable.  There  are  only  two 
figures  in  the  apartment,  which  are  portraits  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  engaged  in  playing  at  tables.  The  likeneffes  of 
thefe  artifts  are  greatly  commended,  and  the  delicacy  of  touch 
with  which  they  are  executed. 

FRANCO,  Maoi.ster,  Icholaftie  of  the  cathedral  of  Co- 
logne ; a very  important  perfonage  in  the  hiilory  of  ntulic, 
wliofe  merit  had  lain  dormant  many  ages  buried  in  MSS. 
which  had  never  entered  the  prefs,  nor  would  it  have  been 
known  to  modern  muficians  that  he  ever  exilled,  but  for  the 
general  refearch  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  after 
materials  for  a genera]  hiilory  of  mufic. 

Magifter  Franco  is  by  fome  called  a native,  or  at  leaft 
an  inhabitant  of  Paris ; by  others  a fchoiaftic  cf  Liege  ; but 
ii  we  may  believe  Franco  himfelf,  he  was  cf  Cologne  ; for, 
feeming  to  forefee  the  difputes  which  would  arife  concerning- 
liis  locality,  he  begins  his  “Compendium  de  Difcantu,”  one 
of  his  mufical  tracts  which  has  been  preferred,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : “ Ego  Franco  de  Colonia,  &c.”  which,  if  the 
H h 2 author# 
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authors  of  the  “ Hitloire  Litteraire  de  la  France”  had  feen, 
they,  doubtlefs  would  not  have  fixed  him  at  Liege,  nor  would 
thofe  who  have  implicitly  followed  them,  have  been  led  into 
this  miftake, 

Sigebert  tells  us  that  Franco  fupported  the  functions  of 
his  office  of  fcholaftic,  or  preceptor,  by  a great  fund  of  reli- 
gion and  knowledge  : and  acquired  as  much  celebrity  by  his 
virtue  as  fcience:  “ Scientia  literarum  et  morum  probitate 
clarus. ” He  ventured,  fay  the  Benedictines,  to  lludy  pro- 
fane fcience  as  well  as  ecclefiaflic,  and  had  the  courage  to 
attempt  fquaring  the  circle.  Chriftian  philofophers  generally 
regard  a man  for  loll  who  addidls  himlelf  to  fuch  purfuits 
as  the  fquaring  of  the  circle,  the  multiplication  of  the  cube, 
perpetual  motion,  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  judicial  aftrology, 
or  magic.  But  Franco  is  faid  to  have  exercifed  his  faculties 
in  thefe  ftudies  with  fuch  difer-etion,  that  he  never  neglefted 
his  more  important  concerns. 

By  the  testimony  of  Sigebert,  his  cotemporary,  he  had 
acquired  great  reputation  for  his  learning  in  1047.  At  leaf! 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  written  concerning  the  fquare 
of  the  circle  before  the  month  of  February  1055,  at  which 
time  Heriman,  archbifhop  of  Cologne-,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  work,  died. 

. Franco  lived  at  leaf!  till  Auguft  1083,  for  he  at  that  time 
filled  the  charge  of  fcholaftic  of  the  cathedral  of  Liege. 

Among  many  works  which  Franco  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
duced upon  religious  and  mathematical  fubjedts,  we  are  told 
by  the  authors  of  the  “ Hiftoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,”  that 
he  wrote  upon  mufic  and  plain-chant ; and  that  in  the  abbey 
of  Lire  in  Normandy,  there  is  a manufeript  in  folio,  which 
contains  “ Ars  Magiftri  Franconis  de  Muiica  Menfurabili.” 
Thefe  writers  add,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
Magifter  Franco  being  the  fame  as  the  fcholaftic  of  that 
name  ; or  that  another  tradl  on  mufic,  in  fix  chapters,  entitled 
“ Magiftri  Franconis  Mufica,”  and  preferved  in  the  Bod- 
leian library  at  Oxford,  is  by  the  fame  author,  as  well  as  the 
45  Compendium  de  Difcantu,  tribus  capitibus,”  in  the  fame 
library. 

Thefe  authors,  who  indeed  pretend  not  to  have  feen  the 
mufical  trails  of  Franco,  have  imagined,  contrary  to  their  ufual 
accuracy,  that  the  treatife  “ De  Mufica  Menfurabili,”  in  the 
library  at  Lire,  and  “ Mufica  Magiftri  Franconis,”  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  were  different  works,  but  there  remains  not 
the  leaf!  doubt  of  their  being  duplicates  of  the  fame  tradl,  in 
every  refpedl,  but  their  titles. 

Trithemius,  who  calls  him  Franco  Seholafticus  Leodienfis 
Ecclcfise,  of  the  church  of  Liege,  natione  Tbeutonicus,  and 
a German,  tells  us,  that  “ he  was  very  learned  in  the  holy 
feriptures ; a great  philofopher,  aftronomer,  arithmetician, 
(computifta  ;)”  and  that  he  dedicated  feveral  of  his  Works 
to  the  archbilhop  of  Cologne:  fuch  as  his  tradl  “ De  Qua- 
dratura  Circuli;”  “ De  Computo  Ecclefiaftico ; et  alia 
plura ;”  but  he  fpecifies  none  of  the  mufical  writings  of 
Franco,  who,  according  to  this  biographer,  flouri'fhed  under 
the  emperor  Henry  III.  1060. 

The  lirft  mention  however  which  we  can  find  of  Franco 
as  a writer  on  mufic  in  any  treatife  on  the  fubjedl  is  in  the 

Lucidarium  in  Arte  Muficae  planeoe,”  by  Marchetto  da 
Padova,  written  in  the  year  1274,  who  Ays  that  the  agree- 
ment of  different  melodies,  according  to  Magifter  Franco, 
conftitutes  difeant  (“  difeantus  fecundum  Magiftrum 
Franconem,  eft  diverforum  cantum  confonantia.  Ex.  cod. 
Vatic.  Num.  5322.”)  Fie  likewife  cites  him  in  his  “ Po- 
m cerium  de  mufica  menfurata,”  as  an  inventor  of  the  four  firft 
mufical  charadters.  (Muratori  Antiq.  Med.  jEvi  Differt. 
24.  tom.  ii.  Padre  Martini,  tom.  i.  p.  189.  Gerb.  tom.  ii. 
p.  124.)  And  this  would  have  been  fufficiently  early  to 
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have  ftript  John  de  Muris  of  the  honour  of-  their  invention, 
had  he  cnofen  to  inveft  himfelf  with  it.  He  is  next  in  point 
of  time  mentioned  by  John  cle  Muris  himfelf,  and  in  a MS. 
of  the  Bodleian  library  (Digby  90)  aferibed  to  Thomas, 
or  John  of  Tewkfbury,  which,  it  is  faid  at  the  end,  was 
finifhed  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  1351.  There  is  a 
chapter  exprefsly  on  the  mufical  characters  for  time,  in- 
vented by  Franco  : “ De  figuris  inventis  a Franccne.” 

Franchinus  Gaforius,  Pradt.  Muficce, lib.  ii,  c.  5.  quotes 
him  twice  as  author  of  the  time-table  : and  aferibes  to  him, 
ib,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  the  completion  of  counterpoint,  by  his 
contrivance  of  moving  in  different  melodies  at  the  fame  time  1 
meaning  his  invention  of  mufical  characters  for  meafure. 

Our  countryman  Morley,  Annotations  to  his  Intro- 
duction, p.  7.  fays  that  “ Franco  was  the  moil  ancient 
of  all  thofe  whofe  works  on  practical  mufic  had  come  to 
his  hands.”  But  he  feems  only  to  have  feen  a commen- 
tary on  his  treatife  by  Robert  de  Handle,  and  to  know 
nothing  of  bis  age  and  country.  Robert  de  Handlo  wrote 
a commentary  on  the  “ Mufica  Menfurabilis  of  Franco,” 
1326.  (See  Tanner,  p.  376.)  And  tl  •is  is  even  an  earlier 
period  than  was  afiigned  to  the  invention  by  thofe  who  had 
given  it  to  John  de  Muris.  Ana  Ravenfcroft,  “ Briefe 
difeourfe  of  the  true  ufe  of  charaCtering  the  degrees  in  Mea- 
furable  Muficke,  1614,”  p.  1.  who  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  no  better  acquainted  with  the  original  than  Morley, 
quoting  him  only  through  John  Dunftable,  an  Englishman, 
Id.  p.  3.  tells  us  boldly,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
four  firft  fimple  notes  of  menfurable  mufic  ; but,  unluckily, 
calls  him  Franchinus  de  Colonia,  confounding  him  with 
Franchinus  Gafurius. 

Critical  exaCtnefs,  with  refpeCt  to  dates,  names,  or  fads, 
was  not  yet  much  praCtifed  in  writing  upon  the  arts  ; and 
Morley,  the  beft  author  who  had  written  exprefsly  on  mufic, 
in  our  language,  fince  the  invention  of  printing,  took  many 
things  upon  trull ; and  though  he  gave  a long  lift  of  prac- 
tical muficians,  whofe  works  he  had  confulted,  he  never  had 
feen  the  writings. of  Guido,  nor  dees  he  quoteafingle  manu- 
feript treatife  throughout  his  introduction,  which  indeed  is 
profeffedly  more  didadtic  than  hiftorical. 

We  have  been  the  more  felicitous  to  eftablifh  the  exiftence 
of  Franco,  and  the  time  when  he  flourifhed,  as  mufical  writers 
have  been  fo  long  in  the  habit  of  affigning  to  John  de  Muris  the 
invention  of  the  time  table,  or  mufical  notation,  by  copying 
each  other  without  further  enquiry,  that  they  feem  unwilling 
to  ftrip  him  of  an  honour  which  they  themfelves  have  io 
gratuitoufly  conferred  upon  him. 

Having  collcCled  the  evidence  of  refpeCtable  and  un- 
fufpeCted  writers  in  favour  of  the  mufical  traCls  of  Magifter 
Franco,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of 
the  particular  treatifes  which  chiefly  concern  the  “ Ars 
Cantus  Menfurabilis  :”  and  this  we  fhall  do  from  the  work 
itfelf,  of  which  we  obtained  a tranfeript  from  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford  (842 — 49-) 

This  fhort,  but  celebrated  tradl,  contains  fix  chapters  : 
I.  Prologue,  and  definitions  of  the  terms  ufed  in  the 
treatife.  2.  Of  the  figures,  or  reprefentations  of  Angle 
founds.  3.  Of  ligatures,  or  compound  notes.  4.  Of  refts 
or  paufes.  5.  Of  the  different  concords  ufed  in  difeant. 
6.  Of  the  organnm,  and  of  other  combinations  of  founds. 

In  fpeaking  of  former  mulical  writers,  he  fays,  “ that 
both  the  theory  and  praCfice  of  plain  mufic,  or  chanting, 
had  been  fufficiently  explained  by  feveral  philofophers ; 
particularly  the  theory  by  Boethius,  and  the  praCtice  by 
Guido,”  whom  he  exalts  into  a philofopher.  The 
eccleiiallical  tropes  or  modes,”  he  adds,  “ had  been  fettled 
by  St.  Gregory.”  Franco,  therefore,  only  intends  to 
5 treat 
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treat  of  measured  mufic,  of  which,  he  pioufly  obferves, 
plain-chant  has  the  precedence,  as  the  principal  of  the  fub- 
altern.  “ Nor  let  any  one  fay,”  continues  he,  “ that  I have 
undertaken  this  work  through  arrogance,  or  for  my  own 
convenience,  but  merely  for  tire  fake  of  its  evident  truth, 
the  eafe  with  which  it  may  be  comprehended  by  the 
Undent,  and  its  containing  the  moft  perfect  method  of 
teaching  all  the  modes  of  meafured  muiic,  and  their 
notation.  For  as  there  are  feveral  authors,  as  well  mo- 
dern as  ancient,  who  in  their  treadles  give  many  good 
rules  concerning  meafured  muiic,  and  on  the  contrary  are 
deficient  and  erroneous  in  other  particulars,  especially  in 
the  appendages  of  the  fcience,  we  think  their  do&rincs 
require  force  correction  and  improvement,  left  the  fcience 
itfelf  fhould  fuffer  from  their  errors  and  defeats.  W e 
therefore  propofe  giving  a compendious  explanation  of 
meafured  muiic,  in  which  we  fhall  not  fcruple  to  infert 
what  others  have  J, aid  well  on  the  fuljeB,  to  correCt  then- 
errors,  and  to  fupport  by  good  reafons  whatever  we  ourfelves 
may  have  newly  invented.” 

It  feems  evident  from  this  paffage,  particularly  thofe  parts 
of  it  which  are  printed  in  italics,  tliat  the  invention  of 
mufical  notes  for  time,,  is  more  ancient  than  Franco,  and 
that  he  had  only  the  merit  of  improvement.  It  iikewife 
informs  us,  that  there  were,  in  his  time,  treatifes  “ de  Men- 
furabili  Mufica,”  or,  at  leait,  that  doftrines  had  been  pro- 
pofed  and  laid  down  concerning  mufical  notes,  and  the 
different  duration  of  founds,  by  writers  who  were  antiqui, 
with  refpeCt  to  him ; and  proves  very  ftrongly  that  this 
manufeript  contains  only  a mixture  of  his  own  rules,  with 
thofe  of  his  predeceffors.  And  indeed,  upon  a careful 
analyfis  of  this  whole  trad,  it  does  not  appear  that  Franco 
was  the  inventor  of  mufical  notes,  or  characters  for  time, 
though  they  have  lately  been  given  to  him  in  fuch  very 
poftive  terms,  by  thofe  who,  without  feeing  his  manufeript, 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was  wholly  his  property,  be- 
caufe  no  other  writer  of  equal  antiquity  was  found  to  have 
treated  of  cantus  menfurabilis.  Indeed,  befdcs  the  paf- 
fages  already  cited,  we  find  him  fpeaking  of  former  writers, 
and  former  opinions  concerning  the  notes  and  modes  ; par- 
ticularly, chapter  fecond,  the  words  quemadmodum  qaidam 
pofuerunt,  acknowledge  other  writers  upon  the  fubjeCt  of 
meafured  muiic  belides  himfelf ; and,  chapter  the  fourth, 
he  fpeaks  of  the  great  error  which  fame  have  committed  by 
tying  together  three  longs  in  tenor  parts  ; and  of  the  Hid 
greater  blunder  which  others  have  made  in  tying  a long 
between  two  breves.  And  the  author  of  a i_,atin  treatife, 
which  was  among  the  Cotton  mufical  manufeript?,  feems 
to  determine  with  great  precifion  the  degree  of  merit  that 
is  due  to  Franco,  with  refpeCt  to  the  time-table  ; for  fpeak- 
inp-  of  the  canto  fermo  of  an  earlier  period,  he  fays  : 
“ Though  mufic  was  at  that  time  not  meafured,  it  was  ap- 
proaching towards  meafure,  when  Franco  appeared,  who 
was  the  firft.  approved  author,  or  writer,  on  mea- 
fured mufic.”  After  this  introduction,  definitions  are 
given  in  which  we  fhall  mention  whatever  feems  lingular  or 
curious.  Meafured  mufic,  he  fays,  is  regulated  by  long  and 
fhort  times,  or  portions  of  meafure  ; and  meafure  he  de- 
fines, the  regulated  motion  ox  any  femes  of  founds,  whether 
quick  or  flow,  different  from  plain-fong,  in  which  no  fuch 
regularity  of  movement  is  ohferved.  A time  is  the  Hated 
proportion  of  a lengthened  tone,  or  of  a reft  of  equal  dura- 
tion. “ I fpeak  of  a reft,”  fays  he,  “as  meafured  by  time, 
becaufe  otherwife  the  performers  of  two  different  parts, 
one  of  which  fhould  have  a reft,  and  the  other  not,  would 
be  unable  to  proceed  together  in  exaCt  time.  1 his  feems  to 
be  the  purport  of  the  original,  which  however  we  fhall 
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conftantly  throw  into  the  notes  for  the  confideration  of 
the  curious  and  learned  reader  who  may  perhaps  dif- 
cover  meanings  which  may  have  efcaped  our  penetration. 
Indeed,  this  paffage  gives  an  idea  of  more  than  fimp’e 
counterpoint,  of  note  for  note,  and  fyllable  for  fyllable,  being 
pra&ifed  in  Franco’s  time,  who  is  believed  to  have  written 
his  trail  within  fifty  years  of  Guido, 

“ Meafured  mufic,”  continues  he,  “ is  of  two  kinds  ; 
wholly,  and  partly  meafured.  Mufic  wholly  meafured  is  dif- 
car.t,  which  is  meafured  throughout ; and  that  which  is  partly 
meafured  is  the  Ample  chant  or  plain-fong,  which,  though 
meafured  by  time  in  fome  degree,  is  neither  organum  nor 
difeant,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  thofe  who  fing  the  ec- 
clefiaflical  chants.”  “ Dividitur  autem  menfurabilis  mu- 
fica in  menfurabilem  fimpliciter  et  partim.  Menfurabilis  fim- 
pliciter  eft  difcantu3,  eo  quod  in  omni  parte  fua  menfuratur. 
Menfurabilis  partim  eft  cantus  fimplex  et  tempore  menfura- 
tus,  fed  organum  non  eft,  neque  difeantus,  (organum) 
communiter  vero  dicitur  quibus  cantus  ecclefiafticus  tem- 
pore menfuratur.” 

It  feems,  by  this  paffage,  as  if  organizing,  or  finging  in 
harmony,  had  firft  brought  the  plain-chant  to  JlriB  time ; 
and  that,  then,  when  only  a Jingle  part  or  melody  was 
fling  in  tim°,  it  was  cuftcmary  to  call  it  organum , becaufe 
meafured  like  the  organum.  And  perhaps,  in  finging  upon 
a plain-fong,  the  principal  melody,  while  it  continued  to  be 
chanted  nearly  in  the  lame  manner  as  it  ufed  to  be  before 
parts  were  added  to  it,  was  faid  to  he  partly  meafured ; and 
the  organum  or  difeant,  moving  in  proportionate  notes 
of  different  lengths,  was  regarded  as  wholly  meafured. 
In  our  cathedrals,  where  the  pfalms  are  chanted  in  feur 
parts,  time  is  neither  abfolutely  kept,  nor  wholly  difre- 
garded  : it  is  kept  with  refpeCt  to  the  harmony,  as  all  the 
parts  move  together  ; yet  the  melody  of  each  part,  being 
governed  by  the  length  of  the  verfes,  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  regularly  meafured.  In  accompanied  recitation 
tiie  inftruments  move  fometimes  a tempo , while  the  voice 
part  teems  ad  libitum.  He  next  defines  difeant,  and,  as 
the  reader,  curious  in  mufical  hiftory,  may  wilh  to  know 
the  acceptation  of  this  term  fo  near  the  time  of  its  in- 
vention, we  refer  to  the  article  Discant.  He  likewil’e 
defines  mood,  which  fee  in  its  proper  place.  In  his  fecond 
chap  er,  Franco  treats  of  Ample  notes  or  characters,  of 
which  he  enumerates  only  three  kinds,  the  long,  the  breve, 
and  femi-breve  ; (making  no  mention  of  the  large,  or  the 
minim.)  Thefe,  he  tells  us,  are  either  perfect  or  imperfeCt. 
The  perfedl  loag  he  calls  the  firft  and  principal  of  all  the 
notes,  for  in  that  all  others  are  included.  “ The  perfect 
note,  he  tells  us,  is  that  which  is  meafured  by  three  times, 
or  portions;  the  ternary  divifion  being  the  moft  perfeCt  of 
all,  as  it  had  its  name  from  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  is  true 
and  pure  perfection.” 

The  perfeCt  long  is  reprefented  by  a fquare,  not  with  a tail 

on  the  right  hand,  defeending,  as  thus  : 

This  is  equal  to  three  breves.  The  imperfeCt  long,  repre- 
fented by  the  fame  figure,  is  equal  only  to  two.  it  is  im- 
perfeCt for  the  reafon  already  afiigned,  fays  Franco,  and 
can  only  acquire  its  full  length  by  the  addition  of  a breve 
before  or  after  it.  “ Whence  it  follows,”  continues  he, 
“ that  thofe  err  who  call  it  perfeCt ; as  that  only  is  entire 
and  complete  which  can  Hand  by  itfelf.” 

It  feems  by  this  paffage  as  if  there  had  been  a controverfy 
even  in  Franco’s  time  about  the  greater  degree  of  perfection 
of  triple,  or  common  time ; in  after  ages,  however,  the 
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binary  number  acquired  the  pre-eminence,  and  was  called 
perfect,  while  the  triple  proportion  was  degraded  into  imper- 
fe£t.  The  length  of  the  notes,  that  is,  the  perfection  or  imper- 
fection, triple  or  double  powers,  depended  on  their  pofltion. 
But  to  conclude  this  fubjeft  we  plunge  the  reader  into  a fea  of 
trouble  concerning  dillinctions  about  -which  our  forefathers 
thcmfelv.es  were  not  well  agreed  : and  the  rules  of  Franco 
on  this  fubject  are  too  numerous,  complex,  and.  ufelefs  to 
merit  the  reader’s  attention,  or  an  attempt  at  explaining 
them.  Indeed  it  they  would  help  to  decipher  other  muiic 
compofed  after  the  time  of  Franco,  the  curious  enquirer’s 
trouble  and  our  own  might  be  repaid,  but  there  was  a.  firft 
fo  much  confufion  in  tl*e  moods,  and  fo  many  and  fo  dark 
were  the  exceptions  to  their  rules,  fo  numerous  and  jarring 
the  opinions  and  decisions'  concerning  them,  and  fo 
little  agreed  were  mufirians  about  the  different  prolaticns, 
points  of  perfection  and  imperfection,  of  increafe  and  diminu- 
tion, diviiion  and  tranflation,  even  in  Money’s  time,  as  gave 
occafion  to  his  faying,  that  “ no  two  of  them  told  the  fame 
tale.” 

Franco,  Nicholas,  born  at  Benevento  in  1510,  was 
ion  of  a fchoolmaiter,  under  whom  he  acquired  a know- 
ledge of  the  learned  languages.  In  his  youth  he  became 
acquainted  with  Poter  Aretino,  from  whom  he  caught  that 
fpirit  of  fatire  which  made  him  fo  many  enemies,  and  which 
drove  him  from  his  own  country  to  Venice,  where  Aretino 
then  was.  Their  union  was  neither  iincere  nor  long  lived. 
The  fuccefs  of  Aretino’s  letters  excited  the  envy  of 
Franco,  who  publiihed,  by  way  of  rivalry,  his  “ Piilole 
Vulgari”  in  1539.  A lierce  war  was  commenced  between 
them,  and  fultained  on  each  fide  with  the  g re  ate  if  rancour 
and  malignity.  Franco  left  Venice  a»d  took  up  his  abode 
at  Montierrat,  where  he  puhlifhed  a dialogue,  entitled 
“ Delie  Bellezc:”  alfo  a collection  of  fonnets  again!! 
Aretino  with  a “ Priapeia  Italians,”  which  contained  the 
groifeit  obfeenity,  the  molt  unqualified  abide,  and  the 
boldcit  fatire  again  it  princes,  popes,  the  fathers  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  other  eminent  perfor.s.  The  licerrti- 
oufnefs  of  Franco  did  not  injure  his  literary  reputation  ; he 
was  a principal  rnymber  of  the  academy  ot  Argonauti  at 
Montferrat,  and  in  this  capacity  wrote  his  “ Rime  Mari- 
time,” printed  at  Mantua  in  1549.  At  Mantua  he  followed 
the  profeiiion  of  a fchoolmaiter,  thence  he.  removed  to 
Rome,  wi;  re  he  1 ublnhep.  commentaries  on  the  “ Priapeia,” 
attributed  to  Virgil,  the  copies  of  which  were  fuppreffed 
and  burned  by  order  of  pope  Paul  IV-  Under  Pius  IV. 
fie  continued  to  indulge  his  virulence,  but  was  preserved 
from  perfonal  chaffifement  by  the  protection  of  cardinal 
JMorone.  His  imprudence  however,  in  writing  a Latin  epi- 
gram again!!  Pius  V.,  with  other  defamatory  libels,  brought 
upon  him  that  pimiihment,  which  it  teems  extraordinary  he 
ihould  fo  long  have  efcaped.  He  was  taken  from  his  itudy 
in  his  furred  robe,  and  hanged  on  the  common  gallows  with- 
out trial  or  ceremony,  which  may  and  ought  to  prove  a 
warning  againlt  the  faults,  the  indiferetions,  and  the  vices  to 
which  talents,  .without  principle  and  morality,  are  liable. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  other  works  beiides  thofe  already 
enumerated,  and  he  left  behind  him  in  MS.  a tranflation  of 
Homer’s  Iliad.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  “ Annee 
Litteraire,”  to  raife  Franco  to  the  dignity  of  a reformer 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
ilngled  out  as  a martyr  to  his  heroifm  : but  his  writings 
will  not  juitify  the  fuppoiition.  Moreri. 

FRANCO  A,  in  Botany,  named  by  the  late  abbe  Ca- 
vanilles,  in  honour  of  Francis  Franco,  a phyfician  and  bo- 
tanii!  of  Valentia,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
aentury,  and  taught  phyfic  at  Alcala,  Seville,  and  Coimbra. 
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Cavan.  Ic.  v.  6.  76.  Clafs  and  order,  Oclandna  Tetragynia . 
Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  in  four 
deep,  equal,  lanceolate  divifions.  Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate- 
oblong,  equal,  narrow  at  the  bafe.  Siam.  Filaments  eight, 
awl-fhaped,  equal,  ihortcr  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle  clofe  to  the  germen,  accompanied  by  eight  inter- 
mediate alternate  glands  between  their  bafes  ; anthers  ovate, 
eredt,  of  two  cells.  P\jl.  Germen  fuperior,  fefiile,  ovate, 
with  four  deep  furrows  ; ityles  none  ; iligmas  foui%  (hort, 
ovate,  flat,  fpreading.  Perk.-  Capfule  with  four  angles, 
and  four  deep  intermediate  furrows,  cf  four  cells  and  eight 
valves ; or  rather  confiding  of  four  bivalve  capfules,  com- 
prefled,  and  cohering  by  their  inner  margins.  Seeds  mi- 
nute, numerous,  oblong,  rugged,  ranged  alone-  the  inner 
edge  of  the  valves. 

EiT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four.  Eight 
glands  alternate  with  the  itamens.  Capfules  four,  bivalve, 
cohering  by  their  inner  edge.  Seeds  numerous. 

1.  F.  appendkulata.  Cav.  Ic.  v.  6.  77.  t.  59C. — Leaves 
lyrate,  with  diitant  lobes.  Calyx  and  flower-italks  hairy. 
— Uncovered  by  Louis  Nee  in  the  fertile  ifland  of  San 
Carlos  de  Chiloe,  and  other  parts  of  Chili,  flowering  in 
February.  Root  fpindle-fhaped,  perennial  ? Stem  none. 
Reaves  radical,  deeply  lyrate,  wavy,  crenate,  downy,  a 
fpan  long.  Flower -Jlalk  folitary,  taller  than  the  leaves, 
round,  hairy,  naked,  Ample  or  divided,  racemofe.  Flowers 
leaning  to  one  fide,  the  fixe  of  Borage,  of  a pale  rofe-colour, 
their  calyx,  italics,  and  bradteas  at  the  bafe  of  each  partial 
italic,  villofe.  Sometimes  the  flowers  are  over  luxuriant,  or 
aaonitrous.  Each  petal  is  marked  with  a deep-coloured 
fpot. 

2.  F.  fonch folia.  Cav.  Ic.  v.  6.  77.  (Llaupanke  ; 
Feujllee  Plant.  Med.  742.  t.  31.) — Leaves  lyrate,  with  im- 
bricated lobes.  Calyx  and  flower-ilalics  fmooth. — Gathered 
by  Feuilleeon  tho mountains  of  Chili,  latitude  36°  57'  fouth. 
This  much  refembles  the  former,  but  the  lobes  of  the  leaves 
are  repreiented  as  crowded  and  imbricated,  and  the  flowers’ 
more  numerous,  crimfon,  with  a violet  fpot  on  each  petal. 
The  juice  of  the  plant  appears  by  Feuillce’s  account  to  be 
of  an  aftringent  quality,  being  ufed  as  an  application  to  (lop 
blood,  and  by  the  dyers  to  dye  black. 

Concerning  the  natural  order  of  this  genus,  known  to  us 
only  by  the  works  of  Cavanilles  and  Feuillee,  we  have  no 
certain  ideas.  1'c  feems  allied  to  Drofera,  whofe  aiiinity 
is  itfelf  obfeure. 

FRANCOCCI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  ; feven  miles  W.N.W.  of  Spoleto. 

FRANCCEUR,  Francis,  in  Biography,  fuperintendant 
of  the  king  of  France’s  band  of  muiic,  boni  in  1698,  was 
a profeifor  mucli  refpe^ted  by  his  countrymen.  He  con- 
nected himfelf  in  his  earlieit  youth  with  M.  Rebel,  another 
refpectable  profeifor,  in  fo  clofe  a friendfhip,  that,  like  our 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  they  conitantly  ran  the  fame  courfe. 
Their  intimacy  was  fo  perfect,  that  it  was  never  known  which 
was  the  author  of  the  feveral  pieces  of  their  competition. 
In  their  early  youth  they  played  fo  agreeably  on  the  violin, 
that  they  were  only  known  by  the  title  of  the  “ little  fiddlers.” 
M.  Francocur  was  admitted  into  the  opera  band  in  171c,  and 
foon  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  king’s  chamber  mu- 
licians. 

In  1724  he  purciiafed  the  place  of  one  of  the  twenty-four 
muficians  of  the  king’s  band  on  the  eitabliihment,  as  well  as  the 
furvivorflnp  of  compofer  to  his  majeity,  to  which  he  arrived  in 
1733.  In  1 736  MeiTrs.  Rebel  and  Francceur  were  nominated 
infpeCtors  of  the  opera.  In  1742  the  latter  purchafcd  of 
M.  Blamont  the  reverfion  of  the  place  of  fuperintendant  or 
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mailer  of  the  king’s  band,  to  which  he  fuceeeded  in  1760. 
At  length  he  became  director  and  manager  of  the  opera 
jointly  with  his  friend  Rebel,  in  1 757  to  1767 , and  was  ho- 
noured with  the  order  of  St.  Michael  in  1 7 64 ; and  at  the 
termination  of  this  enterprize,  the  chevalier  Francceur  quit- 
ted all  profefficmal  concerns,  and  lived  only  for  himfelf  and 
his  friends.  At  nearly  80  years  of  age  he  had  the  courage 
to  be  cut  for  the  Stone,  and  to  fultain  that  terrible  operation, 
%>ne  of  the  longed:  and  mod  difficult  that  ever  was  under- 
taken, it  having  been  commenced  three  fucceffive  days. 
His  fortitude,  and  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  character,  fap- 
ported  him  under  fuch  dreadful  circumdances,  and  in  a few 
days  he  was  perfectly  recovered.  Poor  Dr.  Worgan,  in  our 
own  country,  funk  under  fimilar  fufferings.  M.  I'rancCeur 
j^ublilhed  in  his  youth  two  fets  of  fonatas  compofed  by  him- 
ielf  alone;  and  in  partner  lb  ip  afterwards  with  M.  Rebel, 
eight  operas,  which  abound  with  melody  and  excellent  re- 
citative, and  had  no  other  defect  than  the  being  fung  too 
flow.  Laborde. 

Francceur,  nephew  of  the  preceding  mufician,  lofing 
his  father  during  infancy,  was  adopted  and  educated  by  his 
uncle,  and  treated  by  him  with  all  the  care  and  tendernefs 
■of  a father,  and  by  his  intereil,  and  his  own  diligence  and 
rnuii cal  talents,  he  fuceeeded  to  molt  of  the  appointments 
of  his  uncle.  He  was  like  wife  a computer  of  operas,  and 
leader  of  the  opera  band.  By  bis  probity,  and  the  Sim- 
plicity  of  his  character,  he  had  tire  honour  of  being  diltin- 
guilhed  by  the  title  of  “ honed  Francceur”  (Francceur 
1’honete  homme.)  He  was  author  of  a very  ufeful  traft  to 
young  mulical  compofers,  under  the  title  of  “ Diapafon 
de  tons  les  inltmmens  a vent,”  fcale  and  compafs  ot  all 
wind  inllruments,  1772. 

FRAN.  01 S,  in  Geography,  a town  ef  Canada,  on  the 
call  coail  of  lake  St.  Pierre.  N.  lat.  46’  f.  W-  long. 
I2’  • 

Francois,  Cape.  See  Guarico. — Alfo,  the  northern- 
molt  point  of  Kerguelen’s  land. 

Francois,  Old  Cape , a town  and  cape  on  the  north  coalt 
•of  the  island  of  Hiipaniola.  N.  lat.  19^40'.  W.  long. 
70°  44'. 

Francois,  Port  des.  See  Franca  is. 

Francois  River,  a river  of  Upper  Canada,  which  runs 
S.W.  from  lake  Nipiffing  into  lake  Huron  ; it  has  fevered 
portages : that  neareil  to  lake  Nipiffing  is  called  Portage 
de  Trois  Chaudiers,  about  half  a mile  in  length. 

FRANCOISE,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Atlantic,  near-  the 
coalt  of  Africa.  N.  lat.  20°  15'. 

Fran$oise,  La.  See  Fran^ai.se. 

FRANCOLI,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  near  Tarragon,  in  Catalonia. 

FRANCOLIN,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Tctrao , 
which  fee.  ~ 

FRANCGLINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Po  ■;  eight  miles  N.E.  of 
E errara. 

FRANCONIA,  a circle  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Meiffen  and  Thuringia,  on  the  F.  by  Bohemia  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  S.  by  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the  electorate  of 
Mentz.  The  form  of  Franconia  is  fomewhat  circular,  its 
diameter  being  about  170  miles;  the  land  towards  the  centre 
is  fertile  in  corn,  Avine,  fruit,  &c.  but  the  frontiers  are  full 
•of  fore  its  and  mountains,  and  little  cultivated.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Mayne.  The  inhabitants  of  many  towns  are 
Roman  Catholic*,  but  the  principal  part"  conSifts  of  Lu- 
therans. The  CalvinHis  have  iome  churches,  and  the  Jews 


fome  Synagogues.  The  States  compofing  this  circle  ark 
partly  ecclefialtical  and  partly  civil.  See  Germany. 

Franconia,  a township  of  America,  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hamplhire,  14  miles  N.E.  of  Haverhill  on  Conne£ti- 
cut  river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1 764,  and  Sirlt  called 
Morriftown.  It  contains  129  inhabitants. 

FRANCOSO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 22  miles  E.  of  Vifeu. 

FRANCUCCI,  IxnocenziO,  in  Biography,  an  hiflorical 
painter,  born  at  Imola,  and  therefore  known  by  the  name  of 
Innocenzio  da  Imola.  He  was  one  of  the  eftabliffiers  of 
the  Bolognefe  fchooi.  He  became  a difciple  of  Francefco 
Francia  in  1506  ; then  palled  fome  time  with  Albertinelli 
at  Florence  ; and  from  the  evidence  of  his  works,  and  the 
teiiimony  of  Vafari,  Studied  much  after  Era.  Bartolomeo 
and  Andrea  del  Sarto  : for  though  the  main  difpofition  of 
his  altar  pieces  be  Hill  Gothic,  he  r.o  longer  ufed  the  ancient 
gilding  ; he  placed  the  Virgin  on  high  in  the  centre,  and 
unrounded  her  with  faints  and  angels,  architecture,  and 
back  grounds  Ikilfully  grouped  and  arranged  with  novelty 
andtalte.  Such  is  his  it  vie  in  the  furprizing  picture  of  the 
Duomo  at  Faenza,  and  in  another  at  Pefaro.  The  aerial 
perfpeCtive  and  back  ground  remind  11s  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  He  fometimes  placed  frnaller  pictures  under  his  altar 
pieces,  like  that  at  St.  Giacomo  of  Bologna,  which  breathes 
the  very  fpirit  of  Rallaello  ; that  fpirit  he  ieems  indeed  to 
have  aimed  at  in  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  to  have 
approached  it  nearer  than  molt  of  Raffaello’s  own  Scholars. 
He  excelled  Francia  and  his  fellow  fchclar  Bagnacavailo  in 
erudition,  majeity,  and  correfineis.  SubjeCts  of  novel  com- 
bination and  fiery  fancy  he  has  not  produced  ; nor  feem  they 
to  have  been  congenial  with  that  mildnefs  and  tranquillity  of 
character  which  hiltory  aferibes  to  him.  Fufeii’s  Pilk- 
ington. 

FRANEKER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Holland,  in 
Frielland  ; watered  by  two  canals,  navigable  for  barges,  and 
having  a calile,  built  in  the  15th  century,  and  a celebrated 
imiverlity,  eltabliShed  by  the  Hates  and  William  Louis  comte 
of  Naffau,  in  the  year  1585.  This  is  one  of  the  neateft 
towns  in  Frielland,  and  has  commonly  been  the  residence  of 
the  nobleffe  of  the  country.  The  mean  temperature  of  this 
town,  during  live  years,  was  52’  6'.  The  greateft  ufual 
cold  is  12  , and  the  greatelt  lieat  82  '.  The  Standard  tem- 
perature of  its  latitude  is  50  2',  the  difference  being  20  4': 
the  reafon  of  which,  according  to  Kirvvan,  is,  that  all  con- 
tinents, if  flat,  are  in  Summer  much  warmer  than  the  Stand- 
ard, and  particularly  thofe  which  border  on  the  German  fea, 
as  that  fea  is,  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  year,  two  de- 
grees warmer  than  the  Atlantic  ; but  in  winter  the  German 
Sea  is  colder  than  the  Standard,  and  Holland,  in  general,  is 
much  expofed  to  N.E.  Siberian  winds.  N.  lat.  53  . E.  long. 

F R ANGIPANEj  an  exquisite  kind  of  perfume,  fre- 
quently given  to  the  leather  whereof  gloves,  purfes,  bags. 
Sac.  are  made. 

It  takes  its  name  front  a Roman  nobleman,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Fragipaui,  who  was  the  inventor  of  it. 

There  is  alfo  a kind  of  perfumed  liquor  of  the  fame  de- 
nomination, faid  to  have  beea  invented  by  a grandfon  of 
Iylutio  Frangipani ; and  alfo  a perfumed  kind  of  ros  fobs? 
called  by  the  fame  name. 

FRANGULA,  in  Botany - fo  called  from  frango,  to 
break,  on  account  of  the  brittleneffs  of  its  branches  ; the 
berry-bearing  alder,  Rhamnvs  Frangula;  Engl.  Be.  t.  250. 
{See  Rhamnus. ) T’he  berries  are  often  fold  mixed  with 
thofe  of  buckthorn,  R.  catharticus,  with  which  they  nearly 
agree  in  quality.  If  it  be  any  object  to  diftinguifh  them, 
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thofe  of  the  Frangula  may  be  known,  as  remarked,  in 
Lewis’s  Difpenfatory,  by  Laving  two  feeds  only,  inftead  of 
four. 

F RANGY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Geneva,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
di  ft  rift  of  Leman.  The  place  contains  "814,  and  the  canton 
7,535  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  175  kiliometres,  in  24 
communes. 

FRANI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Adda  and  Oglio  ; two  miles  S.W.  of  Breno. 

FRANK,  or  Franc,  a term  literally  fignifying  free  and 
open,  or  exempt  from  public  impofitions  and  charges  ; as 
frank  confefiion,  frank  fair,  frank  letter,  See. 

The  term  frank  is  much  ufed  in  our  ancient  cu floras  and 
tenures,  where  it  receives  various  particular  modifications 
and  meanings,  according  to  the  words  it  is  combined 
with,  as 

Frank  Allen,  ox  allodium,  is  aland,  tenement,  or  demefne, 
that  is  not  held  of  any  fuperior  lord. 

Frank  Almoign , or  free  alms,  is  a tenure  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments bellowed  on  God  ; that  is,  given  to  fuch  people  as 
devote  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  God,  in  pure  and  perpe- 
tual alms;  or,  it  is  a tenure,  whereby  a religious  corpora- 
tion, aggregate  or  foie,  holdeth  lands  of  the  donor,  to  them 
and  their  fucceflors  for  ever. 

Whence  the  feoffors  or  givers  cannot  demand  any  terref- 
trial  fervice,  fo  long  as  the  land  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
feoffees. 

The  fervice  which  the  feoffees  were  bound  to  render  for 
thefe  lands  is  not  certainly  defined  ; but  only  in  general,  to 
pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  dead  or  alive ; 
and,  therefore,  they  do  no  fealty,  which  is  incident  to  all 
other  fervices  but  this,  becaufe  this  divine  fervice  was  of  a 
more  exalted  nature.  (Litt.  § 131.  133.  135.)  This  is 
the  tenure  by  which  all  the  ancient  mcnafteries  and  religious 
houfes  held  their  lands  ; and  by  which  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  many  ecclefiaftical  and  • eieemofynary  foundations  hold 
them  at  this  day.  (Brafton,  1.  4.  tr.  1.  c.  28.  $ 1.)  This 
was  an  old  Saxon  tenure,  and  continued  under  the  Norman 
revolution,  on  account  of  the  refpeft  {hewn  to  religion  and 
religious  men  in  ancient  times  ; and  for  this  reafon,  tenants 
in  frank-almoign  were  difeharged  of  all  other  fervices,  ex- 
cept the  trineda  necejfitas,  of  repairing  the  highways,  build- 
ing cattles,  and  repelling  invafions.  (Seld.  1.42.)  And 
this  tenure  is  ftill  diltinft  from  all  others,  being  not  in  the 
lead  feodal,  but  merely  fpiritual;  for,  if  the  fervice  be  ne- 
glefted,  the  law  gives  no  remedy  by  diftrefs  or  othenvife  to 
the  lord  of  whom  the  lands  are  holden  ; but  merely  a com- 
plaint to  the  ordinary  or  vifitor  to  correft  it.  (Litt.  § 136.) 

Britton  mentions  another  kind  of  land  given  in  alms,  but 
not  free  alms  ; the  tenants  being  tied  in  certain  fervices  to 
the  feoffor  ; as  to  fing  fo  many  maffes,  diitribute  fuch  a fum 
in  alms,  and  the  like  ; and  this  tenure  by  divine  fervice  dif- 
fers from  the  former,  becaufe  for  this,  unperformed,  the 
lord  might  diflrain,  without  any  complaint  to  the  vifitor. 
(Litt.  $ 137-)  All  fuch  donations  are  now  out  of  life;  for 
fince  the  ilatute  01  quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  I.  none  but  the 
king  can  give  lands  to  be  holden  by  this  tenure.  (Litt. 
$ 140.)  Thefe  donations  are  exprefsly  excepted,  by  name, 
in  the  ltat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  abolifhing  tenures,  and  there- 
fore fubfiit  in  many  inftances  at  the  preient  day.  See 
Mortmain. 

Frank  Bank.  See  Free  bench. 

Frank  Chafe  denotes  liberty  of  free  chafe,  in  a circuit  ad- 
joining to  a foreft,  on  account  of  which  men,  though 
they  have  land  of  their  own  within  that  compafs,  are  for- 
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bidden  to  cut  down  wood,  without  the  view  of  the  forefter; 
though  it  be  their  own  demefne.  See  Chase. 

Frank  Fee,  feudum  francum,  as  defined  by  Brook,  is 
that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king  or  lord  of  the  manor ; 
being  ancient  demefne  of  the  crown. 

Frank  Fee,  feudum  liberum,  according  to  fome,  denotes 
that  for  which  no  fervice  is  performed  to  any  lord. 

According  to  Fachin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  39.  lands  held  in 
frank  fee  were  exempted  from  all  fervices,  except  homage  ; 
in  contradiftinftion  to  that  in  the  tenant’s  hands,  which  is 
only  ancient  demefne. 

In  the  reg.  of  writs,  frank  fee  is  faid  to  be  that  which  a 
man  holds  at  common  law  to  him  and  his  heirs  ; and  not  by 
fuch  fervice  as  is  required  in  ancient  demefne,  according  to 
the  cufloin  of  the  manor. 

It  is  added,  that  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  king  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  at  the  making  of  Domefday-book,  were 
ancient  demefne  ; and  all  the  reft  frank  fee.  On  which 
footing,  all  the  lands  in  the  realm  are  either  ancient  demefne, 
or  frank  fee. 

Others  define  frank  fee  to  he  a tenure  in  fee  fimple,  or 
lands  pleadable  in  common  law  ; and  not  in  ancient  demefne. 
See  Deceit  and  Fee. 

Frank -ferme,  frma  libera,  denotes  lands  or  tenements, 
wherein  the  nature  of  the  fee  is  changed  by  feoffment, 
from  knight’s  fervice  to  a certain  yearly  fervice  ; and  whence 
neither  homage,  wardfhip,  marriage,  nor  relief,  may  be  de- 
manded, nor  arfy  other  fervice  not  contained  in  the  feoffment. 
See  YtSE-farm  and  Socage. 

F rank  fold  is  where  the  lord  hath  the  benefit  of  folding 
his  tenant’s  fheep,  within  his  manor,  lor  the  manuring  of 
his  land. 

Frank  Language,  or  lingua  Franca,  is  a kind  of  jargon, 
fpoken  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  throughout 
the  coafts  and  ports  of  the  Levant,  compofed  of  Italian, 
Spanifh,  French,  vulgar  Greek,  and  other  languages. 

The  lingua  Franca  is  the  trading  language  ; and  is  thus 
called  from  the  Franks,  a common  appellation  given  in  the 
Levant  to  all  the  European  merchants  and  traders  who  come 
thither  to  trafnek. 

In  this  language,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  nothing  but  the 
infinitive  mood  of  each  verb  is  ufed ; this  ferving  for  all  the 
tenfes  and  moods  of  the  conjugation;  and  yet  this  lame,  mu- 
tilated diftion,  this  barbarous  medley,  is  learnt  and  under- 
Hood  by  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  all  nations  who  re- 
pair thither. 

Frank  Law,  lex  libera,  is  the  benefit  of  the  free  and  com- 
mon law  of  the  land. 

He  that  for  any  offence,  as  confpiracy,  & c.  lofeth  his 
frank  law,  incurs  thefe  inconveniences:  1.  That  he  may 
not  be  impanelled  on  any  jury  or  affize  ; or  otherwife  ufed 
as  an  evidence  or  witnefs  to  the  truth.  2.  That  if  he  have 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  king’s  courts,  he  muft  not  approach 
them  in  perfon,  but  appoint  his  attorney.  3.  That  his  lands, 
goods,  and  chattels,  be  feized  into  the  king’s  hands  ; and 
the  lands  be  eftreated,  his  trees  rooted  up,  and  his  body 
committed  to  cuftody. 

Frank  Letters , or  letters  free  of  pojlage.  The  privilege  of 
fuch  letters  was  claimed  by  the  houie  of  commons  in  1 660, 
when  the  firft  legal  fettlement  of  the  prefent  poft  office  was 
made  ; but  afterwards  dropped  on  a private  affurance  from 
the  crown,  that  this  privilege  fhould  be  allowed  the  members. 
Accordingly,  a warrant  was  conftantly  iffued  to  the  poft- 
mafter  general,  directing  the  allowance  thereof  to  the  extent 
of  two  ounces  in  weight ; till  at  length  it  was  exprefsly  con- 
firmed by  flat.  4 Geo.  III.  cap.  24.  which'  adds  many  new 
regulations,  rendered  neceffary  by  xhe  abufes  crept  into  the 
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yraflice  of  franking  ; whereby  the  annual  amount  of  franked 
letters  had  gradually  increafed  from  23,61x3/.  in  1715,  to 
170,700/.  in  1763. 

By  other  fubfequent  regulations  it  is  required  that  franks 
fhould  be  dated,  with  the  month,  &e.  written  at  length,  and 
put  into  the  office  the  fame  day.  The  following  reftridlion* 
and  orders  are  enjoined  by  35  Geo.  III.  nowin  force  ; no 
letter,  directed  to  or  by  any  member  of  parliament,  fhall  be 
exempted  from  poftage,  if  it  exceeds  one  ounce  in  weight. 
No  letter  diredted  by  any  member  fhall  be  exempted,  unlefs 
he  fhall  ailually  be  in  the  poll -town,  or  within  the  limits  of 
its  delivery  of  letters,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  fuch  poft- 
town,  on  the  day,  or  on  the  day  before  the  day,  on  which 
the  letters  fhall  be  put  into  the  office.  No  member  fhall  be 
entitled  to  fend  free  from  poftage  more  than  ten  letters  in 
one  day,  nor  to  receive  more  than  fifteen.  Whenever  the 
number  of  letters  fent  or  received  by  fucli  members  in  one 
day  fhall  exceed  the  number  exempted,  the  letters  charge- 
able with  a higher  poftage  fhall  be  included  in  the  number 
exempted,  in  preference  to  any  chargeable  with  a lower 
poftage,  and  the  remainder  fhall  be  chargeable  with  the 
poftage  to  which  common  letters  are  fubjedt.  Perfons  who 
may  now  in  right  of  their  offices  fend  and  receive  letters 
free,  may  continue  fo  to  do.  Printed  votes,  or  proceedings 
in  parliament,  and  printed  newspapers,  may  alfo  be  fent  as 
ufual. 

No  fingle.  letter  fent  by  the  poll  from  any  non-com- 
miffioned  officer,  teaman,  or  private,  in  the  navy,  army, 
militia,  fencible  regiments,  artillery  or  marines,  fhall  be 
charged  with  more  poftage  than  one  penny  ; but  the  fame 
mult  be  paid  at  the  time  of  putting  the  fame  into  the  poll- 
office  ; and  fuch  letter  mull  have  written  thereon,  in  the 
hand  writing  of,  and  figned  by  the  commanding  officer,  the 
name  of  fuch  commanding  officer,  and  of  the  fhip,  veflel, 
corps,  regiment,  or  detachment.  Alfo  no  fingle  letter  di- 
redlcd  to  any  fuch  non-commiffioned  officer,  feaman  or 
private,  fhall  be  charged  with  more  poftage  than  one  penny, 
to  be  paid  on  the  delivery  thereof ; but  fuch  letter  mull  be 
diredled  to  fuch  perfons,  fpecifying  the  fhip,  veflel,  regiment, 
troop,  corps,  company  or  detachment  to  which  they  belong; 
and  the  poft-mafter  mult  deliver  fuch  letter  either  to  the 
party  to  whom  it  fhall  be  directed,  or  to  fome  perfon  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  fame  by  the  commanding  officer,  and 
to  no  other. 

Every  cover  containing  patterns  or  famples  of  goods,  not 
exceeding  one  ounce,  fnall  be  charged  only  as  a fingle  letter, 
if  fent  open  at  the  fides,  and  without  any  letter  or  writing 
therewith,  other  than  the  name  of  the  perfon  fending  the 
fame,  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  the  prices  of  the  articles. 
See  Post-Office  and  Revenue. 

Frank  Marriage,  liberum  maritagium,  is  a tenure  in  tail 
fpecial  ; whereby  lands  and  tenements  are  held  to  a per- 
fon and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  on  condition 
of  doing  fealty  to  the  donor,  till  the  fourth  degree  of  con- 
fanguinity  between  the  fifties  of  the  donor  and  donee. 

Fleta  gives  this  reafon,  why  the  heirs  do  no  fervice  till 
the  fourth  degree  : “ ne  donatores,  vel  eorum  hceredes,  per 
homagii  receptionem  a reverffone  repellantur  and  why,  in 
the  fourth  defeent,  they  fhall  do  fervice  to  the  donor,  “ quia 
in  quarto  gradu  vehementer  prefuinitur  quod  terra  eft  pro 
defeftu  hseredum  donatorum  reverftira.” 

Frank  marriage  is  expreffed  by  Braffion,  to  be  that  where 
the  donor  intends  that  the  land  thus  bellowed  (hall  remain 
quiet,  and  free  from  all  fecular  fervice  that  might  be  annexed 
to  the  fee  ; fo  that  he  who  gave  it  fhall  claim  no  maijner  of 
fervice  from  it,  until  the  third  heir,  and  the  fourth  defeent, 
or  degree  ; reckoning  the  donee  in  the  foil  degree,  his  heir 
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in  the  fecond,  the  heir  of  Kim  in  the  third,  "and  his  again 
in  the  fourth ; but  afterwards  the  fame  land  t®  become  fub- 
ject  to  all  the  former  fervices  ; as  being  then  fuppofed  to  re- 
vert to  the  lord,  for  want  of  heirs. 

The  lands  otherwife  given  in  marriage,  viz.  fervitio  06- 
ligata,  were  with  a refervation  of  the  fervices  due  to  the  lord, 
which  the  donee  and  his  heirs  were  bound  to  perform  for 
ever : only  homage  was  not  to  commence  till  the  fourth  de- 
gree, when  both  fervice  and  homage  were  to  be  enjoined  for 
ever. 

A gift  of  lands  by  one  man  to  another  with  3.  wife  in 
frank-marriage  amounts  by  implication  of  law  to  a gift 
in  tail ; which  in  this  cafe  may  be  created  without  the  words 
“ heirs”  or  “ body.”  (Litt.  17.  Wood’s  Inft.  120.)  A 
gift  in  free-marriage  might  be  made  as  well  after  as  before 
marriage  ; and  fucli  a gift  was  a fee-fimple  before  the  ilatute 
of  Weitm.  2.  ; but  fince,  it  is  ufually  a fee-tail.  Although 
this  tenure  is  now  grown  out  of  ufe,  it  is  Hill  capable  of 
fublifting  in  law.  It  is  liable  to  no  fervic-e  but  fealty. 

FRANK-y/fi^r  fignifies  a pledge  or  furety  for  the  behasriour 
of  a freeman  ; called  alfo  friburgh. 

The  ancient  cuftom  of  England,  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  public  peace,  was,  that  every  free-born  man,  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  (religious  perfons,  clerks,  knights,  and 
their  eldeft  fons,  excepted)  fhould  find  furety  for  his  truth 
towards  the  king  and  his  fubjefts,  or  elfe  to  be  kept  in 
prifon. 

Accordingly,  a number  of  neighbours  became  inter- 
changeably bound  for  each  other,  to  fee  each  man  of  their 
pledge  forthcoming  at  all  times  ; or  to  anfwer  for  the  of- 
fence committed  by  any  one  gone  away  ; fo  that  whenever 
one  offended,  it  was  prefently  inquired  in  what  pledge  he 
was,  and  then  thofe  of  that  pledge  either  brought  him  forth 
within  one  and  thirty  days  to  his  anfwer  ; or  they  fatisfied 
for  his  offence. 

This  cuftom  was  called  frank-pledge  ; and  the  circuit  it 
extended  to  decenna,  becaufe  it  ufually  coniifted  of  ten 
houfholds  ; and  every  perfon  thus  bound  for  himfelf  and 
neighbours  was  called  a decennier.  See  Decennary,  De- 
ciners,  and  Titiiing. 

In  obferVance  of  this  cuftom,  the  fheriffs  at  every  county- 
court  did  from  time  to  time  take  the  oaths  of  young  per- 
fons, as  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ; and  fee  they 
were  fettled  in  one  decenna  or  dazein,  or  another  ; whereupon 
this  branch  of  the  fheriff’s  office  and  authority  was  called 
11], us  franc i plegii,  i.  e.  view  of  frank-pledge.  See  Court -Leet. 

“ Omnis  homo,  five  liber  live  lervus,  aut  eft,  vel  debet 
effe,  in  franco  plegio,  aut  de  alicujus  manupaftu,  niff  lit 
aliquis  itinerans  de  loco  in  locum,  qui  non  plus  fe  teneat  ad 
unum  quam  ad  alium,  vel  qui  habet  quod  fufficiat  pro  franc® 
plegio,  ficut  dignitatem,  vel  erdinem,  vel  liberum  tenemen- 
tum,  vel  in  civitate  rem  immobilem,  &c.”  Bradton,  lib.  iii,. 
Trait,  de  Corona,  cap.  20. 

At  this  day  no  man  ordinarily  gives  any  other  fecurity 
for  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  beffdes  his  own  oath  ; fo  that 
no  one  anfwers  for  the  tranfgreflion  of  another,  but  every 
perfon  for  himfelf.  4 Inft.  76. 

Frank  Service.  See  Service. 

Frank  Tenement.  See  Tenement,  and  Freehold. 
Frank,  or  Franc , alfo  denotes  an  ancient  coin,  ftruck? 
and  current  in  France ; thus  called  from  its  imprefilon, 
which  reprefented  a Frenchman,  fometin.es  on  hprleback, 
and  fometimes  on  foot. 

The  frank  . was  either  of  gold  or  filver:  the  firft  was 
worth  fomewhat  more  than  the  ecu  d-’er,  or  gold  crown. 

See  Crown. 
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The  fecond  was  a third  of  the  firfc ; but  thefe  coins  have 
been  long  difufed. 

The  term  frank,  however,  is  hill  retained  as  the  name 
of  a money  of  account.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
livre,  or  twenty  fols,  or  a third  of  a French  crown.  See 
Exchange. 

FRANKENAU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
jn  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Dinkelf- 
bahl. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  cf 
Heffe  ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Caffel. 

FRANKENBER.G,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Erzgeburg,  on  the  Tfchopa;  fortified  againft 
the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne  ; 7 miles  N.N.E.  of  Chemnitz. 
N.  lat.  50°  50'.  E.  long.  12  59'. 

FRANKENDAL,  or  Frankenthal,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Spire,  iituated  on  a 
fertile  plain,  on  a navigable  canal  which  communicates  with 
the  Rhine.  It  originated  with  two  convents,  one  for  men 
and  the  other  for  women  ; and  by  the  acceffion  of  fome 
Flemings,  who,  flying  from  perfecution,  fettled  here,  it 
became  a flourifhing  town  : but  it  felt  thp  miferies  of  war 
in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  Palatinate  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a regular  and  handfome 
manner.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures  of 
porcelain,  cloth,  ferges,  fllk,  fluffs,  dockings,  foap,  See. 
In  1793  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  It  contains  three 
churches  and  an  hofpital.  In  the  town  are  reckoned  3,235, 
and  in  the  canton  11,381  inhabitants,  in  17  communes; 
8 miles  S.  of  Worms. 

FRANKENFELS,  a town  of  Auftria,  feated  on  the 
river  Noderspach  ; 36  miles  W.  of  Vienna. 

FRANKENHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolftadt,  divided  into  the 
old  and  new  town,  fituated  on  a branch  of  the  Wipper. 
It  contains  three  churches,  and  a fchool,  which  was  former- 
ly a Ciflercian  convent ; with  profitable  fait -works,  belong- 
ing to  the  citizens  ; 26  miles  N.  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat.  510  16'. 
E.  long.  ii°  10'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Erzgeburg  ; 8 miles  N.N.W  of  Zwichau. 

FRANKENHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg  ; 14  miles  W.  of  Meinungen. 

FRANKENIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Linnseus  in 
memory  of  his  predeceffor  John  Franck,  or  Franckenius, 
profeffor  of  botany  and  anatomy  at  Upfal,  who  died  in 
1661,  at  the  age  of  71.  He  publifned  a catalogue  of  plants 
with  Latin  and  Swedifli  names,  under  the  title  of  “ Speculum 
Botanicum,”  which  went  through  two  editions,  and  is  now 
equally  rare  ana  ufelefs.  We  have  alfo  an  inaugural  differ- 
tation  under  his  prefidency  in  1633,  by  Hernodius,  on  the 
virtues  of  Tobacco,  which  are  therein  highly  extolled,  and 
a fmall  German  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  printed  at 
Roftock  in  1619,  in  quarto.  This  fame  genus  was  origi- 
nally called  Franca  by  Micheli,  after  Hr.  John  SebaftiaU 
Franchi,  of  Lucca,  who  practifed  phyfle  with  great  repu- 
tation at  Florence,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  that  place.  If  what  Micheli  fays  of 
him  be  true,  which  no  one  can  doubt,  he  deferred  comme- 
moration as  much  as  Frankenius,  whofe  laurels  have  thus 
been  grafted  on  his  ftock. — Linn.  Gen.  .176.  Schreb.  234. 
Wilid.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  241.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  387.  Mart.  Mill. 
Didt.  v.  2.  Juff.  303.  (Franca;  Mich.  Gen.  23.  t.  22. 
Nothria;  Berg.  Cap.  171.) — Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Caryophyllea , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  funnel- 
Ihaped,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  ten-fided,  permanent,  with 
five,  rarely  four,  (harp  fpreading  teeth  at  the  orifice.  Cor, 


Petals  five,  rarely  four,  their  claws  the  length  of  the  calyx 
limb  flat,  roundifli,  fpreading.  Nedtary  ? a linear,  chan-" 
nelled,  pointed,  parallel  fcale,  inferted  into  the  claw  of 
each  petal.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  the  length  of  the  calyx  4. 
anthers  roundifli,  two-lobed.  Pijl.  Germen  oblong,  fu- 
perior ; ftyle  Ample,  the  length  6f  the  ftamens ; ltigmas 
three,  oblong,  erect,  obtuie.  Peric.  Capfule  oval,  of  one 
cell  and  three  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  minute. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five -cleft,  funnel-fliaped.  Petals  four  or 
five,  with  a fcale  upon  each  claw.  Stigmas  three.  Capfule 
fuperior,  of  one  cell  and  three  valves. 

1.  F.  /avis.  Smooth  Sea-Heath.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  473. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  205.  (Franca  maritima  fupina  faxatilis  glauca 
ericoides  fempervirens,  flore  purpureo ; Mich.  Gen.  23. 
t.  22.  f.  1.) — Leaves  linear,  cluftered,  ciliated  at  the  bale. 
Stem  nearly  fmooth. — Found  on  the  fea  coafls  of  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Europe  in  a muddy  foil,  flowering  in  July.  The 
root  is  perennial  and  woody.  Stems  procumbent,  branched,  . 
forked,  leafy,  round,  perennial,  fmooth  or  nearly  fo,  except 
the  young  branches,  which  are  downy.  Leaves  cluftered, 
on  fliort  italks,  oblong,  revolute,  pointed,  glaucous,  fmooth  ; 
fringed  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  folitary,  ieffile,  either  in  the 
forks  of  the  ftem  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They 
refemble  thofe  of  a Lychnis  in  miniature,  and  are  ufually 
pink  ; Micheli  fays  they  are  fometimes  white. 

F.  Nothria.  Thunb.  Prod.  58.  Wilid.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  242. 
(Nothria  repens  ; Berg.  Cap.  171.  t.  1.  f.  2.)  ; is  certainly 
the  fame  plant,  and  not  even  a variety,  though  a native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Flope.  The  character  of  the  fliarp 
petals,  given  by  Willdenow,  is  merely  taken  from  Bergius’s  - 
figure,  which  is  faulty.  He  himfelf  deferibes  them  rounded 
and  obtufe,  as  we  find  them  in  a Cape  fpecimen.  Neither 
Bergius  nor  Thunberg  feems  to  have  known  any  thing  of 
Frankenia  l avis , or  the  latter  would  fcarcely  have  made  of  it 
a new  fpecies,  nor  the  former  a new  genus. 

2.  F.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Sea-Heath.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  473.  Sm. 
Prodr.  FI.  Grcec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  243.  (Franca  maritima  fupina 
multiflora  Candida,  caulibus  hirfutis,  foliis  quail  vermicu- 
latis ; Mich.  Gen.  23.  t.  22.  f.  2.) — Leaves  linear,  cluftered, 
ciliated  at  the  bafe.  Stem  hairy. — Native  of  the  fea-coafts 
of  Italy,  Barbary,  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  in  moift 
places,  flowering  in  July.  We  can  fcarcely  think  this  more 
than  a hairy  and  rather  luxuriant  variety  of  the  former.  The 
charadter  of  the  flowers  growing  in  terminal  clutters,  taken 
by  Linnaeus  from  Micheli’s  plate,  does  by  no  means  hold 
good,  though  the  abundance  of  bloom  on  luxuriant  fpeci- 
mens  gives  them  that  appearance.  They  are  produced  from 
the  forks  of  the Jlem,  as  well  as  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  it  is  only  when  thofe  branches  are  fliort,  and  frequently 
forked,  that  the  flowers  acquire  a cluftered  afpedt.  The 
leaves  feem  to  become  more  glaucous  in  proportion  as  the 
plant  is  more  luxuriant. 

Thefe  are  pretty  plants,  but  extremely  difficult  of  culture. 
The  Arenaria  rulra , fo  common  on  our  fandy  heaths  and 
fea  ftiores,  is  no  mean  imitation  of  them. 

3.  F.  microphylla.  Small-leaved  Sea-Heath.  Cav.  Ic.  v.  6. 
77.  t.  597.  f.  1. — Leaves  elliptical,  revolute,  fmooth,  imbri- 
cated- in  four  rows.  Stem  fmooth.  Petals  crenate. — Ga- 
thered by  Louis  Nee  at  Port  Hefire  in  South  America, 
flowering  in  December.  The  flems  are  lhrubby,  much 
branched,  decumbent,  fcarcely  fix  inches  long,  fmooth  like 
every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Leaves  oppofite,  united  at  the 
bafe,  imbricated  in  four  rows,  fmall,  elliptical,  entire,  re- 
volute, naked,  concave  underneath.  Flowers  terminal,  fo. 
litary*  feffile,  erect,  whitiih  ; the  petals  dilated  and  crenate 
at  the  extremity. 

We  know  this  only  by  Cavanilles’  defeription  and  figure, 
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nrliieh  leave  no  3oubt  of  its  being  diftinet  from  "both  thi  pre- 
ceding, of  which  its  fmooth  naked  imbricated  leaves  afford  a 
deciliye  mark. 

4.  F.  tetmpetala.  Four-petallfed  Se:.-Healh.  B'liard. 
Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  88.  t.  1 14. — Leaves  awl-fhaped,  flelhy, 
dotted,  fmooth,  oppofite,  fpurred  at  the  bafe.  Petals  four, 
obtufe, — Gathered  by  Billardiere  in  Van  Diemen’s  land. 
The ferns  are  fhrubby,  proftrate,  apparently  fmooth,  longer 
than  the  Lid,  throwing  up  numerous  fhort,  ere  it,  lirnple  or 
di  vided,  leafy  branches.  Leases  opp'ohte,  fomewhat  imbri- 
cated, dotted  with  glandular  pores,  awl-lhaped,  with  a lon- 
gitudinal furrow  on  the  upper  fide.  Flowers  terminal, 
lolitary,  feflile.  Segments  ot  the  calyx  deep,  downy  at  tlie 
edge,  four  only  in  number  as  well  as  the  petals.  TL  ’ifamens 
IktA pljl'ils  however  are  each  of  the  number  proper  to  the 
genus.  Nothing  is  faid  of  tire  colour  of  the  flowers,  tor 
though  M.  La  Billardiere  gathered  them  frefli,  it  appears 
from  this  and  other  inftances,  that  his  delcript’ons  and  figures 
were  generally  made  from  the  dried  fpecimens  after  his  re- 
turn to  Europe.  Their  accuracy  therefore  confers  the  more 
honour  on  their  author. 

5.  F .pulverulent,'.  Powdery  Sea-Heath.  Lira,  Sp.  PI. 
474.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  388.  Hudf.  138.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Gnec. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  243.  (Franca  maritime  quadrifolia annua  fupina, 
charr.sefyces  folio  et  facie,  flore  tx  albo  purpurafeente ; 
Mich.  Gen.  23.  Alfine  maritima  fupina,  foliis  chamtefyces  ; 
Dill,  in  Raii  Syn.  352.  Ouadrifoglio  annuo,  piante  di  Perfia  ; 
Zannon.  111.  164.1.66.) — Leaves  obovate,  abrupt,  downy 
and  powdery  beneath. — Native  of  fea-fhores  throughout  the 
fouth  and  eaft  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July.  Dillenius  and 
Hudfon  report  that  it  grows  in  Suffex,  but  we  have  never 
feen  an  Englifh  fpecimen.  The  root  is  annual.  Stems  nume- 
rous, proftrate,  repeatedly  forked  and  divaricated,  nearly 
fmooth,  except  the  oppoiite  Tides  of  the  young  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  two  pair  at  every  joint,  nearly  lefiile,  obo- 
vate, entire,  very  obtufe,  fomewhat  revolute,  fmooth  and 
green  above,  downy  and  rather  powdery  beneath.  Flowers 
axillary  and  terminal,  pale  purple,  with  rounded  crenate  pe- 
tals.— Micheli  erroneoufly  makes  two  fpecies  of  this,  fup- 
poling  Zannoni’s  plant  different  from  his  own. 

It  is  obfervable  in  this  genus  that  the  number  of  the  fta- 
mens,  fix,  bears  an  analogy  to  the  three  ftigmas  and  three 
valves  of  the  capfule,  and  not  to  the  petals,  nectaries,  or 
fegments  of  the  calyx,  which  are  each  ufually  five.  This 
is  a rare  inftance  in  nature,  but  not  unique  in  the  natural  or- 
.derto  which. i;  belongs,  feveral  of  the  genera  of  which  have 
three  ftamens  in  a five-cleft  flower. 

FRANKENSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Muniterburg,  on  the  river  Bautze  ; 12 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Glatz.  N.  lat.  51°  25'.  E.  long.  16  42'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  Darmftadt. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Mont-Tonnerre ; 20  miles 
•S.E.  of  Deux  Ponts. 

FRANKENWINHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Wurzburg  ; 4 miles  S.W.  of  Geroltz- 
hofen. 

FRANKERAU,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Ermeland  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Heillberg. 

FRANKFORT.  See  Francfort. 

Frankfort,  a poll -town  of  America,  in  Hancock  coun- 
ty, and  ftate  of  Maine,  on  the  W.  fide  of  Penobfcot  bay, 
8 miles  W.  of  Penobfcot  ; containing  867  inhabitants. 

Frankfort,  or  Frankford,  a pleafant  thriving  village  of 
America,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  and  ftate  of  Pennfyl- 
v^nia,  on  the  N.E.  fide  of  a creek  of  the  fame  name, 


l-I  mile  from  Delaware  river, containing  rcohoufes,  an  epileou 
pal,  and  a German  church  ; about  5 miles  N.E.  of  Phila- 
delphia.— Alio,  a new  townfhip  ia  Herkemer  county,  Nvv 
York,  E.  of  Whiteftown  ; containing  946 . inhabitants. — 
Alfo,  a thriving  village  in  Hampfhire  county,  Virginia, 
leated  on  a creek  which  empties  itfelf  into  Potowrnack  river  ; 
13  miles  NAV.  of  Rumney. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  Pendle- 
ton county,  Virginia,  fituated  011  the  W.  fide  of  Potow 
mack  river,  Containing  a court-houfe,  gaol,  and  about  thir- 
ty houfes  ‘ iSomilesN.W.  of  Richmond. — Alfo,  a poft- 
town,  and  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky,  fituated  in  Franklin, 
county,  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  Kentucky  river,  about  50 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  a fiourifliing 
town,  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  a number  of  good  homes. 
The  ftate-houfe  is  a handfome  building.  It  contains  628  in- 
habitants. N.  lat.  38  14'.  W.  long.  95°  28'. 

FRANKINCENSE,  or  limply  Incenfe , an  odoriferous 
aromatic  gum,  or  refin,  anciently  burnt  in  temples,  as  a per- 
fume, and  now  ufed  in  pharmacy,  as  an  agglutinant  and 
llrengthener. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  incenfum , burnt  : as. 
alluding  to  its  ancient  ufe  in  temples. 

Frankincenfe  diftils  from  incifions  made  in  a tree  called 
arbor  thurifera,  during  the  heats  of  fummer,  But  notwith- 
llanding  the  great  ufe  of  this  gum,,  both  in  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, and  the  modern  medicine,  the  tree,  that  produces  it,, 
or  even  the  place  where  the  tree  grows,  has  been  but  little 
known. 

'Fhe  moll  common  opinion  has  always  been,  that  it  was 
brought  from  Arabia  Felix,  and  was  found  near  the  citv 
of  Saba  ; whence  its  epithet  Sabceum  ; and  yet  the  name  old 
banum,  which  it  fometimes  alfo  bears,  feeins  to  intimate, 
that  there  are  of  thefe  thuriferous  or  incenfe -bearing  trees  in 
the  Floly-land,  near  mount  Lebanon.  And  travellers  are. 
pofitive  that  there  are  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Nor  are  we  lefs  at  a lofs  as  to  the  form  or  kind  of  the  tree 
from  which  it  flows.  Pliny  contents  himfelf  to  fay,  that  it 
at  firft  refembles  the  pear-tree  ; then  the  maftic’n-treev;  then 
the  laurel  ; but  that  in  reality  it  is  a kind  of  turpentine-tree. 
This  gummy  refinous  fubftance  is  faid  to  ooze  fpontaneouily 
from  the  bark  of  the  Juniperus  lyc'ia,  appearing  in  drops  or 
tears,  of  a pale  yellowilh,  and  fometimes  of  a reddilh  co- 
lour. 

Frankincenfe  is  ufually  divided  into  male  and  female. 

The  belt  male  incenfe,  thus  mafculum,  called  alfo  olibanum , 
(which  fee,)  is  in  fair  white  bits  or  tears,  a little  yellowilh, 
of  a bitter  difagreeable  tafte  ; and  when  chewed  it  promotes 
the  flux  of  faliva,  which  becomes  white.  When  laid  on 
coals,  or  a red-hot  iron,  it  flames  and  burns  with  a ftrong  and 
not  unplealant  fmell.  On  trituration  with  water,  the  greatell 
part  diflolves  into  a milky  liquor,  which  depofits  a refinous 
matter,  and,  being  gently  infpiffated,  leaves  a yellow  extrafl, 
retaining  the  greatell  part  of  the  fmell  as  well  as  tafte  of  tiie 
olibanum.  Rectified  fpirit  diflolves  lefs  than  water  ; never- 
thelefs  it  extracts  nearly  all  its  aflive  matter. 

This  drug  has  received  different  appellations  according  to 
its  different  appearances  : the  fingle  tears  are  called  limply 
olibanum,  or  thus  ; when  two  are  joined  together,  thus  mafeu . 
lum  ; and  when  two  are  very  large,  thus  femininum  ; if  feve- 
ral adhere  to  the  bark,  thus  corticofum  : the  fine  powder 
which  rubs  off  from  the  tears  is  denominated  mica  thuris  ; 
and  the  coarfer  manna  thuris . 

That  brought  from  the  Indies  is  not  near  fo  good  as  that 
from  Arabia  or  mount  Lebanon  ; it  is  fometimes  called 
incenfe  of  Mocha  ; though  it  be  not  brought  from  that 
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It  is  often  in  a mafs,  but  fometimes  in  loofe  drops  or  tears  ; 
fomewhat  reddifh,  and  bitter  to  the  tafte.  Some  fell  this 
for  the  true  bdellium. 

Male  incenfe,  or  olibanum,  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in 
divers  Galenical  and  chemical  preparations  : and  was  ufed, 
not  only  in  divers  difeafes  of  the  head  and  breaft,  but  in  vo- 
mitings, diarrhoeas,  and  dyfenteries.  The  dofe  was  from  a 
fcruple  to  a dram  or  more.  Externally,  it  was  applied  to 
flrengthen  the  brain,  and  heal  wounds.  Some  ufed  it  to 
affuage  the  tooth-ach  ; but  it  is  apt  to  fpoil  the  good  teeth. 
Riverius  found  it  of  great  efficacy  in  pleurifies,  which  were 
faid  to  be  epidemic  ; and  GeofFroy  likcwife  experienced  its 
fuccefs  in  thefe  difeafes,  efpecially  after  venefedtion.  At 
prefent,  however,  recourfe  is  feldom  had  to  this  medicine, 
which  is  now  fuperfeded  by  myrrh,  and  other  articles  oi  a 
lefs  ftimulating  kind. 

As  for  female  incenfe,  or  frankincenfe,  authors  defcribe 
it  to  be  fofter,  and  more  refinous,  but  of  leffer  virtue  than 
the  former.  This  common  frankincenfe  is  brought  to  us  in 
little  globes  or  mattes,  of  abrownilli  or  yellowifn  colour  on 
the  outfide,  internally  whitilhj  and  variegated  with  whitilh 
l'pecks.  This  refin  has  a bitteriih,  acid,  unplealant  tallc, 
and  no  confiderable  fmell  ; it  diffolves  totally  in  rectified  fpi- 
rit, but  is  fcarccly  acted  upon  by  watery  menftrua.  It  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a mild  corroborant  ; though  at  prefent  it 
is  little  othenvife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in.  the  - 
riaca,  and  externally  in  plaflers.  Lewis,  Mat.  Med. 

Bark  of  incenfe,  cortex  thuris,  is  the  bark  oi  the  tree 
whence  the  incenfe  flows,  which  lias  the  fame  qualities  with 
the  incenfe  itfelf. 

There  is  another  bark  brought  from  the  Indies,  called  alfo 
bark  of  incenfe,  and  fometimes  Jews’  incenfe,  becaufe  the 
Jews  make  frequent  ufe  thereof  in  their  perfume  : this  is  the 
cortex  eleutheria . 

Manna  of  incenfe  is  the  flour,  or  farina  of  incenfe,  oc- 
eafioned  by  the  friftion  of  the  grains  againl!  each  other  in 
the  facks  wherein  they  carry  it. 

There  is  alfo  a fort  of  incenfe,  which  is  a preparation  of 
it,  burnt  like  refin  to  make  lamp-black. 

Frankincenfe  was  formerly  burnt  in  the  temples  of  all  re- 
ligions, to  do  honour  to  the  divinities  that  were  there  adored. 
Many  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  were  put  to  death,  becaufe 
they  would  not  offer  incenfe  to  idols. 

In  the  Romifii  church  they  Hill  retain  the  ufe  of  incenfe  in 
fome  of  their  ceremonies ; always  at  high-mafs,  and  at  the 
elevation  of  the  hoft  at  vefpers  ; and  at  folemn  funerals,  be- 
llowing it  on  fech  perfons  as  they  would  honour,  as  on 
prelates,  &c.  and  fometimes  alfo  on  the  people. 

FRANKLAND’s  Islands,  in  Geography,  a duller  of 
{mail  iflands  on  the  N.E.  coall  of  New  Holland,  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  about  two  leagues  dillant  from  the 
mainland.  S.  lat.  17°  12'.  E.  long.  146  ’. 

FRANKLANDIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Brown,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  natural  order  of 
Proteacea,  in  honour  of  the  prefent  fir  Thomas  Frankland, 
bart,  F.R.S.  and  F.F.S.,  an  excellent  Englilh  botaniil, 
whofe  obfervations,  illuilrated  by  mierofcopic  drawings  of 
hisown,  relating  to  fubmarine  plants,  it  is  hoped  may  one 
day  be  communicated  by  himfelf  to  the  public.  This  genus 
is  happily  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  on  account  of  the  iucus- 
like  appearance  of  the  leaves — Brown  Tranf.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  10.  157.  Ciafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Proteacea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  except  the  corolla  be  taken  for  fuch. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  falver-fhaped,  inferior  ; tube  permanent, 
at  length  indurated  ; limb  in  four  deep  fegments,  fpreading, 


fiat,  equal,  deciduous.  Nedlary  four  glands  at  the  bafe  of 
the  germen,  united  into  a tube.  St  am.  Filaments  four,  ad- 
hering through  their  whole  length  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  oblong,  included  in  the  tube  ; pollen  fpherical. 
Pjjl.  Germen  iuperior,  llalked  ; fiyle  fimple,  the  length  of 
the  tube  ; iligma  . . . Perec.  Nut  fpindle-fhaped,  ftalked, 
dilated  at  the  top,  and  crowned  with  longifh  down.  Coty- 
ledons very  fhort. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  falver-fhaped  ; limb  in  four  deep,  flat, 
deciduous  fegments  ; tube  permanent.  Anthers  included, 
adhering  to  the  tube.  Nectariferous  glands  united  into  a cy- 
linder. Nut  fpindle-fhaped,  llalked,  crowned  with  long 
down. 

1.  F„  fidfolia.  Native  of  Levans’  land,  on  the  fouth 
coall  of  New  Holland,  in  moifl  heaths.  Mr.  Brown.  A 
fmooth  Jhrub.  Leaves  alternate,  thread-fhaped,  dichoto- 
mous. Spikes  axillary,  fimple.  Flowers  alternate,  of  a dull 
yellow,  each  accompanied  by  one  LraStea. 

FRANKLIN,  Benjamin,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Boflon,  in  New  England,  in  1706;  but  he  fprung  from  a 
Ncrthamptonfhire  family,  who  had,  for  many  generations, 
poflefled  iome  ireehold  property  at  Eaton  in  that  county. 
It  was  on  account  of  the  perfecutions  carried  on  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  againil  the  Nonconformifls,  that  the  father  cf 
Benjamin  left  England  for  America,  where  he  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a tallow  chandler.  In  that  occupation  the  fubjeCt 
of  this  article  was  employed  in  early  life  ; but  it  was  ill 
adapted  to  his  difpofltion,  and  he  felt  unwilling  to  continue 
pulling  cottons,  filling  moulds,  and  other  employment  to 
which  his  youth  was  equal,  and  was  anxious  to  embark  in  a 
fea-faring  life.  This  was  oppofed  by  his  father,  who  took 
every  care  to  infpire  in  his  fun  the  principles  of  morality  j 
and  in  his  fcanty  library  Benjamin  found  books  which  he 
read  with  avidity  5 but  Defoe’s  “ Effay  on  Projedls”  wa3 
the  work  which  gave  him  moil  delight,  and  which  left  on  his- 
mind  impreffions  that  influenced  the  principal  events  of  his  life. 
His  inclination  for  books  determined  his  father  to  place  him 
as  apprentice  to  an  elder  brother,  a printer  at  Boflon.  He 
was  accordingly  bound  to  him  in  the  year  1717,  when  he  was 
fcarcely  twelve  years  of  age.  He  foon  became  a proficient 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  bufinefs,  and  feized  every  op- 
portunity for  reading  books  that  he  could  borrow  from  his 
acquaintance ; in  which  amufement  he  fpent  the  greater  part  of 
his  nights.  He  foon  began  to  indulge  himfelf  in  writing  ballads 
and  other  poetical  pieces  ; but  it  is  faid  his  father  fpeedily  fa- 
tisfied  him  that  this  was  not  the  fpecies  of  compofitien  in 
which  he  could  excel,  and  his  next  efforts  were  directed  to 
profe  compofition,  in  which  his  fuccefs  is  well  known  and 
duly  appreciated.  With  a paffion  for  reading  and  writing  he 
imbibed  a kindred  one  for  deputation,  and  adopting  the  So- 
cratic  method, he  became  dextrous  in  confuting  and  confound- 
ing an  antagonifl  by  a feries  of  queflions.  This  courfe  gave 
him  a fceptical  turn  with  regard  to  religion,  and  while  he 
was  young  he  took  every  opportunity  of  propagating  his 
tenets,  and  with  as  much  zeal  as  is  (hewn  by  a new  convert 
to  any  other  dodlrine.  He  was,  however,  foon  convinced,  by 
the  effedt  produced  on  fome  of  his  companions,  that  it  was 
extremely  dangerous  to  loofen  the  ties  of  religion  without 
the  probability  of  fubftituting  other  principles  equally  effi- 
cacious. The  doubts  which  fubfilled  in  his  own  mind  he 
was  never  able  to  remove  ; but  he  was  not  deficient  in  forti- 
fying himfelf  with  fuch  moral  principles,  as  directed  him  to 
the  moll  valuable  ends  by  honourable  means.  He,  by  habits 
of  felf-denial,  early  formed  in  his  mind,  obtained  a complete 
dominion  over  his  appetites,  fo  that  at  the  age  of  fixteen  he 
readily  difearded  animal  food  from  the  convidlian  produced 
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int  Ins  mind  by  perilling  a work  on  the  fubjeft.  He  now 
offered  his  brother  to  maintain  himfelf  for  half  the  fum  paid 
for  his  board,  and  even  with  this  he  was  able  to  make  favings 
to  purchafe  what  books  he  wanted.  In  his  brother  he  found 
a harfh  mailer,  and  Benjamin  felt  indignant  at  the  treatment 
which  he  experienced  from  him  in  the  way  of  bufinefs.  I he 
brother  had  fet  up  a newfpaper,  in  which  the  apprentice  con- 
trived to  infert  fome  papers  and  eflays  anonymoufly,  that 
were  read  and  highly  commended  by  people  of  the  bell  judg- 
ment and  tafle  in  the  town.  The  young  man  began  now  to 
feel  his  importance,  which  was  Hill  more  imprefled  on  him 
by  having  the  paper  publiflidd  in  his  own  name,  tnat  or  his 
brother,  for  fome  political  offence,  having  been  interdicted 
by  the  Hate.  In  confequence  of  this  Ins  indentures  were 
cancelled,  and  he  went  to  New  York,  and  from  thence 
to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
fome  young  men  of  a literary  turn,  in  whofe  fociety  he  fpent 
his  evenings  and  improved  his  talle.  At  Philadelphia  he  ob- 
tained the  notice  of  fir  William  Keith,  the  governor,  who 
urged  him  to  fet  up  for 'himfelf,  at  the  fame  time  promifing 
him  fupport  and  protection.  Franklin  attempted  to  gain 
pecuniary  aid  from  his  parents,  but  was  difappomted  ; the 
governor  then  perfuaded  him  to  make  a voyage  to  England 
to  furnilh  himfelf  with  all  neceffaries  for  a new  printing-office. 
He  embraced  the  propofal,  and  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Ralph  he  failed  for  England  m 1725.  Before  his  departure, 
he  exchanged  promifes  of  fidelity  with  Mifs  Read  of  Pnila- 
delphia,  with  whofe  father  he  had  lodged.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  London,  Mr.  Franklin  found  that  governor  Keith,  upon 
whofe  letters  of  credit  and  recommendation  he  had  relied,  had 
entirely  deceived  him.  He  was  now  obliged  to  work  as  a 
journeyman  printer,  and  obtained  employment  in  an  office 
in  Bartholomew-elofe.  His  friend  did  not  fo  readily  find  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  and  was  a ccnftant  drain  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  Franklin.  In  this  great  city  tire  morals  of  tile  young 
travellers  were  not  much  improved  ; Ralph  forgot,  or  aClcd 
as  if  he  had  forgotten,  that  he  had  a wife  and  child  acrofs 
the  Atlantic  ; and  Franklin  was  as  little  attentive  to  the  pro- 
mifes and  engagements  he  was  under  to  Mifs  Read.  About 
this  period  he  publifhed  “ A Difiertation  on  Liberty  and 
Neceffity,  Pleafure  and  Pain,”  dedicated  to  Ralph,  and  in- 
tended as  an  anfwer  to  Woolafton’s  “ Religion  of  Nature.” 
This  piece  gained  for  him  fome  degree  of  reputation,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Mandeville,  author 
of  the  “Fable  of  the  Bees,”  and  fome  other  literary  cha- 
racters. Franklin  was  always  temperate  and  induitriaus, 
and  his  habits  in  thefe  refpefts  were  eventually  the.  means  of 
fecuring  his  morals,  as  well  as  of  railing  his  fortune.  In  the 
interefting  account  which  he  has  left  of  his  own  lire,  Mr. 
Franklin  has  given  a narrative  of  the  method  which  he  took 
in  reforming  the  fottifh  habits  or  his  fellow  workmen  in  the 
fecond  printing-office  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  London, 
and  which  was  fituated  in  the.  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  He  tried  to  perfuade  them  that  there  was  more 
real  fuflenance  in  a penny  roll  than  in  a pint  of  porter  ; at 
firft  the  plan  of  economy  which  he  propofed  was  treated  with 
contempt  or  ridicule,  but  in  the  end  he  was  able  to  induce 
feveral  of  them  to  fubilitute  a warm  and  nourifhing  breakfaft 
in. the  place  of  ftimulating  liquors.  In  1726  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  firft  engaged  himfelf  as  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  houfe  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  a year  he  became  the 
fuperintendant  of  Keimer’s  printing-office,  where  he  acquired 
fo  much  efteem,  and  fo  far  improved  his  connections,  that  lie 
refolved  to  embark  in  bufinefs  for  himfelf.  He  entered  into 
partnerfhip  with  a fellow  workman  named  Mcreciitn,  whofe 
friends  were  enabled  to  furmfn  a Ripply  of  money  fufficient 
for  the  concern,  which  was  no  doubt  very  fmall ; for  i ranklin 


has  recorded  the  high  degree  of  pleafure  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  a payment  of  five  (hillings  only,  the  firft  fruits 
of  their  earnings.  “The  recolleCtion,”  fays  this  noble 
fpirited  man,  “ of  what  I felt  on  this  occafion,  has  rendered 
me  more  difpofed,  than  perhaps  I might  otherwife  have 
been,  to  encourage  young  beginners  in  trade.”  Llis  habitual 
induftry  and  undeviating  punctuality  obtained  him  the  notice 
and  bufinefs  of  the  principal  people  in  the  place.  He  infti- 
tuted  a club  under  the  name  of  “ the  Junto,”  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  difeufiion  of  political  and  philofophical  queitions, 
which  proved  an  excellent  fchool  for  the  mutual  improvement 
of  its  feveral  members.  The  tell  propofed  to  every  candi- 
date before  his  admiffion  was  this  “ Do  you  fincerely  declare 
that  you  love  mankind  in  general,  of  what  profefiion  or  re- 
ligion foever  ? Do  you  think  any  perfon  ought  to  be  harmed 
in  his  body,  name,  or  goods,  for  mere  fpeculative  opinions*, 
or  his  external  way  of  worfhip  ? Do  you  love  truth  for  truth’s 
fake  ; and  will  you  endeavour  impartially  to  find  and  receive 
it  yourfelf,  and  communicate  it  to  others.”  Mr.  Franklin 
and  his  partner  ventured  to  fet  up  a new  public  paper,  which 
his  own  efforts  as  writer  and  printer  caufed  to  fucceed,  and 
they  obtained  likewife  the  printing  "of  the  votes  and  laws  of. 
the  affembly.  In  procefsof  time,  Meredith  withdrew  from 
the  partnerfhip,  and  Franklin  met  with  friends  who  enabled 
him  to  undertake  the  whole  concern  in  llis  own  hands,  and 
add  to  it  the  bufinefs  of  a ftationer.  A difeufiion  concern- 
ing a new  emifiion  of  paper-money  taking  place,  he  wrote  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  meafure,  which  was 
received  with  applaufe,  and  which  contributed  to  the  fuccefs 
of  the  meafure,  and  to  the  profperity  of  the  writer.  Ia  1730 
he  married  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  vows  before 
he  embarked  for  England,  although,  from  his  negleCt  of  her5 
fhe  had  been  before  married  to  a man  then  dead.  The  efca- 
blifhment  of  a public  library  was  one  of  the  ufeful  projeCts 
of  Franklin,  which  he  brought  tc-effeCHn  173 1,  and  lie  had 
the  fatisfaCfion  of  feeing  it  advance  to  that  flourifhir.g  flats 
which  it  has  long  maintained;  In  1732  he  began  to  publifh. 
“ Poor  Richard’s  almanac,”  a work  which  became  remark- 
able by  the  number  ofexcellent  prudential  maxims  occafion*. 
ally  inferted  in  it,  calculated,  by  their  concifenefs,  to  be 
readily  and  indelibly  imp  re  fifed  on  the  memory.  They  have 
been  fince  colle&ed  into  a fingle  piece,  entitled  “ The  way  to 
wealth,”  which  has  been  publifhed  in  a variety  of  forms, 
Tlie  political  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin  began  in  the  year 
X'736,  when  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  general  affembly 
of  Pennfylvania  ; an  office  which  he  held  for  feveral  years,, 
till  he  was  at  length  eleffed  a reprefentative.  In  the  follow*-- 
ing  year  he  obtained  the  valuable  office  of  pofl-mafter 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1738  he  improved  the  police 
of  the  city,  with  refpecl  to  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fire,  by 
forming  a fociety  called  a fire  company,  to  which  was  after- 
wards added  an  aflurance  office  againft  Ioffes  by  fire.  In  the 
French  wrar  of  1744  he  flood  forth  and  propofed  a plan  of’ 
voluntary  affociation  for  defence,  which  was  fliortly  joined 
by  10, coo  perfens.  Franklin  was  chofen  colonel  of  the 
Philadelphia  regiment,  which  he  did  not  accept,  on  account 
of  the  purfuits  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Peter  Gel-, 
linfon  had  fent  to  the  library  fociety  of  Philadelphia  an  a<S*~ 
count  of  the  curious  faffs  relative  to  eleffricky,  which  then 
abforbed  the  attention  of  the  European  philofophers,  toge- 
ther with  a tube  for  experiments,  and  direftions  for  its  ufe. 
Franklin,  with  lome  of  his  friends,  immediately  begaato  apply 
to  the  fubjefl,  and  in  a fhort  time  he  made  •many  valuable 
and  highly  important  difeeveries,  an  account  of  which  he 
publifhed  in  three  pieces,  entitled  “ New  experiments  and 
obfervations  in  Eleffricity,  made  at'  Philadelphia  in  Ame- 
rica.” Although  we  may  generally  refer  to  th»  articles 
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Electrical  AtlraBlon  and  Rcpulfwn,  Electricity,  &c.  for 
f ill  information  on  this  fubjedl,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  giving 
f.  me  account  of  Mr.  Franklin’s  difeoveries.  Flaving  been 
led  to  think,  that  in  the  excitation  of  the  eledhic  tube  the 
' fluid  was  conveyed  from  the  perfon  who  rubbed  it,  to  him 
who  touched  it,  lie  designated  the  date  of  the  latter,  by  the 
exprefiion  of  being  electrified  pofiiively  or  plus,  as  having 
received  more  than  his  original  quantity,  while  the  former 
was  -find  to  be  eleftrined  negatively  or  minus,  as  having  loft 
a part  of  his  natural  portion.  This  led  to  the  difeovery  of 
the  Leyden  phial,  the  theory  ef  which  is,  that  when  one 
fide  of  the  glafs  is  electrified  plus,  the  other  fide  is  ele&riiied 
minus  ; fo  that  in  charging  it,  all  that  is  done  is  to  throw 
the  cleCcricity  from  one  fide,  and  convey  it  to  the  other, 
while  difeharging  it  is  the  reftoration  of  the  equilibrium. 
He  farther  demonftrated,  by  decifive  experiments,  that  the 
accumulated  electricity  in  the  charged  fide  of  the  phial  re- 
fided  not  in  the  coating,  but  in  the  glafs  itfelf ; but  the  melt 
brilliant  of  his  difeoveries  was  that  which  proved  the  identity 
of  the  eleftric  fluid  and  lightning.  Their  fimilarity  had  been 
fufpefted  by  the  abbe  Nollet,  and  fome  experiments  had  be- 
gun to  be  made  in  France  towards  the  verification  of  the 
fadt,  but  Franklin  completed  the  proof  of  it  entirely  by 
his  own  experiments.  In  the  year  1749  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  thunder-gulls,  and  of 
the  aurora  borealis  upon  electrical  principles  ; he  pointed 
out  many  particulars,  in  which  lightning  and  eleClricity 
agreed,  and  he  adduced  many  faCls  and  reafonings,  from 
faCts,  in  fupport  of  his  pofitions.  In  the  fame  year  lie 
"thought  of  f/certaining  the  truth  of  his  doCtrine  by  drawing 
down  the  forked  lightning,  by  means  of  faarp-pointed  iron 
rods  raifed  into  the  region  of  the  clouds.  Admitting  the 
identity  of  eleClricity,  and  knowing  the  power  of  points  in 
conducting  away  filently  the  eleClric  fluid,  he  fuggelled  the 
idea  of  fecuri;  3 houfes,  (hips,  Sec.  from  the  damages 
to  which  they  were  liable  from  lightning,  by  ereCting 
pointed,  iron  rods,  which  fhould  rife  fome  feet  above  the 
moil  elevated  part,  and  defeend  fome  feet  into  the  ground, 
or  the  water.  The  efFeCl  of  thefe,  he  concluded,  would  be 
either  to  prevent  a ftroke  by  repelling  the  cloud  beyond  the 
flunking  aiftanee,  or  by  drawing  off  the  electrical  fluid  which 
it  contained  ; or,  at  lead,  conduCl  the  flroke  to  the  earth, 
without  any  injury  to  the  building.  It  was  not  till  the 
fummer  1752,  that  Mr.  Franklin  was  enabled  to  complete 
Iiis  grand  experiment.  The  plan  which  he  propofed  was, 
to  ereCl  on  fome  high  tower,  or  other  elevated  place,  a fort 
of  hut,  from  which  fhould  rife  a pointed  iron  rod,  infulated 
by  being  fixed  in  a cake  of  refin.  EleClrilied  clouds  palling 
over  this  would,  he  conceived,  impart  to  it  a portion  of 
their  eleClricity,  which  might  be  rendered  evident  to  the 
fenfes  by  fparks  being  emitted,  when  the  knuckle  or  other 
conduClor  was  prefented  to  it.  While  he  was  waiting  for 
the  ereClion  of  a fpire,  it  occurred  to  }fim,  that  he  might 
have  more  ready  accefs.  to  the  region  of  clouds  by  means 
of  a,  common  kite  ; he  accordingly  prepared  one  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  affixing  to  the  upright  flick  an  iron  point.  The 
firing  was,  as  ulual,  of  hemp,  except  the  lower  end,  which 
was  lilk,  and  where  the  hempen  part  terminated,  a key  was 
fattened.  With  this  Ample  apparatus,  on  the  appearance  of 
a thunder  ftorm  approaching,  he  went  into  the  fields,  accom- 
panied by  h'k>  fon,  to  whom  alone  he  communicated  his  in- 
tentrons^dreading,  probably,  the  ridicule  which  frequently 
awaits  unfuccefsful.  attempts  in  experimental  philofophy. 
For  fome  time  .no,  fign  of  eleClricity.  Appeared  ; he  was  be- 
ginning to.  del  pair  of  fuccefs,  when  he  fuddenly  obferved 
the  lpo A fibres  of  the  firing  to  Hart  forward  in  an  ereCl  poli- 
tical. . J=Ie  now  prei'emed.  his"  knuckle  to  the"  key,  and 


received  aftrong  fpark.  How  exquiiite  mull  his  fenfations 
have  been  at  this  moment  ? On  this  experiment  depended 
the  fate  of  his  theory  ; repeated  fparks  were  drawn  from  the 
key,  a phial  was  charged,  a fliock  given,  and  all  the  experi- 
ments made,  which  are  ufually  performed  with  eleClricity. 
He  immediately  fixed  an  infulated  iron  rod  upon  his  heufe, 
which  drew  down  the  lightning,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  examining  whether  it  were  pofitive  or  negative,  and  hence 
he  applied  his  difeovery  to  the  fecuring  of  buildings  from  the 
effeCls  of  lightning.  ( See  Conductor.  ) Previoufly  to  his  ex- 
periments in  eleClricity  he  applied  his  mechanical  and  philofo- 
phical  knowledge  to  the  conftruClion  of fire-places  ( which  fee)., 
combining  the  qualities  of  an  open  grate  with  that  of  a ftove. 
As  a politician  he  had  been  eleCled  a reprefen tative  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  "-general  a (Terribly  of  the  province. 
His  principles  in  favour  of  equality  of  rights  led  him  always 
to  take  the  popular  fide,  and  he  quickly  obtained  fuch  an 
influence  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  party. 
The  ability  and  punctuality  which  he  had  difplayed  in  his 
office  of  poll -mailer,  caufcd  him,  in  1753,  to  be  raifed  to  the 
important  employ  of  deputy  poll-matter  for  the  Britifh 
colonies.  He  was  ufeful  in  various  other  capacities  to  the 
government,  and  when  in  1 757  the  militia  was  to  be  di/handed 
by  orders  from  England,  he  failed  for  London,  in  the  capa- 
city of  agent  for  Pennfylvania,  the  affembly  of  which  was 
involved  in  warm  difputes  with  the  proprietary  interefl. 
After  much  difeuffion  before  the  privy  council,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  proprietary  lands  fnouid  take  their  fhare  in  a tax 
for  the  public  fervice,  provided  that  Franklin  would  engage 
that  the  afFeffment  fhould  be  fairly  proportioned.  The  mea- 
fure  was  accordingly  carried  into  effeCl,  and  he  remained  at 
the  Britifh  court  as  agent  for  his  province,  and  Lis  reputation 
caufed  him  alfo  to  be  entrufled  with  the  like  commiffion  from 
Maffachufets,  Maryland,  and  Georgia.  The  moleflation 
received  by  the  Britifh  colonies  from  the  French  in  Canada, 
induced  him  to  write  a pamphlet,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  a conqueft  of  that  province  by  the  Engliih  ; and  the  fub- 
feauent  expedition  againft  it,  and  its  retention  under  the  Bri- 
tifh government,  at  the  peace,  were,  it  is  believed,  much 
influenced  by  the  force  of  his  arguments  on  the  fubjedl. 
About  this  period  his  talents,  as  a philofopher,  were  duly 
appreciated  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  admitted 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  degree  of 
dodlor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
Edinburgh,  and  Oxford. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1762,  where  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  affembly  for  his  fervices,  and  a remunera- 
tion for  his  labours  undertaken  and  accompliflied  on  their 
behalf.  He  refumed  his  feat  in  that  body,  to  which  he  had 
been  annually  eledled  during  his  abfence,  and  continued  to 
diflinguifh.  himfelf  as  a friend  to  the  caufe  of  the  people. 
The  atlive  part  which  he  took  againft  the  proprietary  in- 
tereil  occafioned  the  lofs  of  his  election  in  1764,  but  he 
was  immediately  re-appointed  agent  for  the  province,  and 
embarked  again  for  England.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  ftamp-adl  excited  fucli  violent  commotions  in  America  ; 
and  Hr.  Franklin,  almoft  immediately  after  his  return  to 
London,  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
to  give  evidence  refpedling  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  to 
fubmit  to  it.  His  reprefentations  had  a confiderable  effedl 
in  producing  the  repeal  of  that  obnoxious  meafure.  In  the 
years  1766  and  1767  he  paid  vifitsto  Holland,  Germany  and 
France,  where  he  met  with  a very  diftinguifhed  reception. 
In  1773  he  attracted  the  public  attention  by  a letter  on  the 
duel  between  Mr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Temple  concerning  the 
publication  of  governor  Hutchinfon’s  letters,  avowing  him- 
lelf  to  be  the  perfon  who  obtained  thefe  letters  and  tranf- 
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ittitted  them  to  the  legiflature  in  America,,  which  he  had 
done  from  a fenfe  of  duty  as  the  agent  of  the  colony* 
This  occafioned  a violent  clamour  to  be  raifed  againft  him, 
and  upon  his  attending  before  the  privy  council  in  the  fol- 
lowing January,  to  prefent  a petition  from  the  colony  for 
the  difmiffion  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  a molt  virulent  inveftive 
was  pronounced  againft  him  by  Mr.  Wedderburne,  filled 
with  all  the  abufe  which  too  frequently  characterizes  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar.  In  a very  fhort  time  after  this  he  was 
removed  from,  his  office  of  poft-mafter-general  for  America. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  to  reftore  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  ufelefs,  he  returned  to  America  in 
I775»  ju^-  aVer  the  commencement  of  hoftilities, and  being 
named  One  of  the  delegates  of  the  continental  congrefs,  he 
had  the  principal  {hare  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  and 
declaration  of  independence  on  the  part  of  America.  . In 
1776,  he  was  deputed  by  congrefs  to  Canada,  to  negociate 
with  the  people  of  that  country,  and  to  perfuade 
them  to  throw  off  the  Britifn  yoke  ; but  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  had  been  fo  much  difgufted  with  the  zeal  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  who  had  burnt  fome  of  their 
chapels,  that  they  refufed  to  liften  to  the  propofals  made 
to  them  by  Dr.  Franklin.  On  the  arrival  of  lord  Howe 
in  America  in  1776,  lie  entered  upon. a correfponden.ee  with 
him  on  the  fuhject  of  reconciliation.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed,  with  two  others,  to  wait  upon  the  Englifh  com- 
miilioners,  and  learn  the  extent  of  their  powers,  but  as  thefe 
only  went  to  the  granting  pardon  upon  fubmiffion,  he  joined 
his  colleagues  in  confidering  them  as  infufficient.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a declaration  of  independence, 
and  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  convention  affembled  for 
the  purpofe  of  eftablifliing  a new  government  for  the  ftate 
of  Pennfylvania.  When  it  was  determined  by  congrefs  to 
open  a public  negociation  with  France,  Dr.  Franklin  was 
fixed  upon  to  go  to  that  country,  and  he  brought  about  the 
treaty  of  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive,  which  produced  an 
immediate  war  between  England  and  trance.  Dr.  franklin 
was  one  of  the  commiffioners  who,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  figned  the  provifional  articles  of  peace  in  1782,  and 
the  definitive  treaty  in  the  following  year.  Before  he  left 
Europe,  he  concluded  a treaty  with  Sweden  and  Prullia. 
By  the  latter  lie  obtained  feveral  mo  ft  liberal  and  humane 
lift) illations  in  favour  of  the  freedom  01  commerce,  and  the 
fecurity  of  private  property  during  war,  in  conformity  to 
thofe  principles  which  he  had  ever  maintained  on  thefe  fub- 
je£ts-  Having  feen  the  accompiiftiment  of  his  wilhes  in  the 
independence  of  his  country,  he  requefted  to  be  recalled,  and 
after  repeated  folicitations  Mr.  Jefferfon  was  appointed  in 
his  ftead.  On  the  arrival  of  his  fucceffor  he  repaired  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  crofting  the  Englifh  channel,  landed 
at  Newport  in  the  Me  of  Wight,  from  whence,  after  a fa- 
vourable paffage,  he  arrived  fafe  at  Philadelphia,  in  Sept. 
1785.  Here  he  was  received  amidft  the  acclamations  of  a 
vaft  and  almoft  innumerable  multitude,  who  had  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  fee  him,  and  who  conduced  him  in  triumph  to 
his  own  houfe,  where  in  a few  days  he  was  vifited  by  the 
members  of  congrefs,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  afterwards  twice  chofen  prefident  of 
the  affembiy  of  Philadelphia;  but  in  the  year  1788  the  in- 
creafing  infirmities  tof  his  age  obliged  him  to  afle  and  obtain 
permimon  to  'retire  and  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
tranquillity,  gad  on  the  feventeenth  01  April  179®  he  ci°fca, 
in  ferenity  and  refignation,  his  ahiive  and  ufeful  life,  having 
attained  the  great  age  of  eighty-four  years  and  three  months. 
He  left  behind  him  one  fon,  a zealous  loyalift,  and  a daughter 
married  to  a merchant  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
author  of  many  tradls  on  electricity,  and  other  branches  of. 
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natural  philofophy,  as  well  as  on  political  and  mifcellaneoits 
fubjefts.  Many  of  his  papers  are  inferted  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfafrtions  of  London;  and  his  effays  have  been 
frequently  reprinted  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  America, 
and  have,  in  common  with  his  other  works,  been  tranflated 
into  feveral  modern  languages.  Franklin’s  Life  by  himfelf. 
Prieftley’s  Hift.  of  Electricity. 

Franklin,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  being 
the  liorth-wefternmoft  in  Vermont,  bounded.  N.  by  Lower 
Canada,  and  W.  by  lake  Champlain.  It  contains  20 
townfhips,  and  8781  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a county  in  Penn- 
fylvania, bounded  N.  by  Mifflin,  N.E.  by  Cumberland, 
E.  by  York,  S.  by  Wafhington  county  in  Maryland,  W. 
by  Bedford  county,  and  N.W.  by  Hunterdon.  It  is  com- 
puted to  contain  800  fquare  miles,  equal  to  512,000  acres. 
It  comprehends  the  middle  part  of  the  beautiful  and  rich 
valley  of  Conegocheague,  watered  by  the  creek  of  its  name, 
which  falls  into  Potowmack  at  Williams  port  in  Maryland. 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  this  county  fufficient  to  furnifh  work 
foiya  furnace  and  forge.  The  county  is  divided  into  14. 
townfhips,  containing  19,638  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a poft- 
town  in  Venango  county,  Pennfylvania ; 322  miles  from 
Wafhington. — Alfo,  a poft-town  of  Ohio  ; 560  miles  from 
Wafhington. — Alfo,  a poft-town  of  PendletoYi  county,  in 
Virginia  ; 19 1 miles  from  Wafhington. — Alfo,  a poft-town 
in  Williamfon  county,  Tcneffee  ; 575  miles  from  Wafhing- 
ton.— Alfo,  a town  in  Duehefs  county,  New  York,  on  tliq 
Connecticut  line,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Danbury  ; containing 
1546  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a county  of  Kentucky,  bounded 
N.  by  Scott  county,  N.W.  and  W.  by  Shelby,  S.E.  by 
Fayette,  and  S.  by  Woodford.  It  contains  4450  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  1109  are  flaves.  The  chief  town  is 
Frankfort. — Alio,  a county  in  Halifax  diftriCt,  North  CaT 
rolina,  containing  8473  inhabitants,  of  whom  3667  are 
flaves.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Greenville,  S.  by  Johnfton, 
N.E.  by  Warren,  S.W.  by  Wake,  and  W.  by  Orange 
county.  The  chief  town  is  Lewiffiurg. — Alfo,  a county 
in  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by  Bedford,  N.W.  by  Botecourtj 
W.  by  Montgomery,  S.W.  by  Henry,  S.  by  Patrick,  and 
E.  by  Campbell  county.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  25 
broad,  and  contains  7728  free  inhabitants,  and  1 574  flaves. 
It  is  generally  hilly,  and  is  traverfed  on  the  N.W.  by  a 
range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. — Alfo,  a county  in 
Georgia,  fituated  in  the  upper  diftriCt,  bounded  E.  and  N.E. 
by  Tugulo  river,  which  feparates  it  from  the  ftate  of- South 
Carolina  ; W.  and  N.W.  by  the  country  of  the  Cherokees ; 
S.  by  the  head  branches  of  Broad  river  ; and  S.E.  by  El- 
bert county.  It  contains  6859  inhabitants,  of  whom  959 
are  flaves.  The  court-houfe  is  77  miles  from  Wafhington. — 
Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Norfc  Ik  county,  Maffachuftts,  in- 
corporated in  1778,  and  containing  17,000  acres  of  land, 
and  1285  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Charles  river, 
which  feparates  it  from  Medway,  and  lies  30  miles  S.  of 
Bolton. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifie  at  the  mouth  of  St.  George’s 
river,  in  Lincoln  county,  and  ftate  of  Maine  ; four  leagues 
fou th ward  of  Thomalton. — -Alfo,  a poft-town  in  Delawme 
county,  S.W.  from,  and  bordering  on,  Harpersfield,  'and 
its  W.  line  runs  along  the  fouth-eaftern  bank  of  the  Suf- 
quehannah  river.  This  town  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the 
legiflature  in  1747.  It  contains  1390  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a 
townfhip  in  Weftmoreland  county,  Pennfylvania. — Alfo, 
three  others  in  the  fame  ftate,  ®.  in  York  county,  Fayette 
county,  and  Wafhington 'county. — Alfo,  'a  townfhip',  being 
the  northernmoft  in  New  London  - county,  Connecticut,  f> 
miles  N.W.  of  Norwich-;  containing  1210  inhabitants,'  who 
are  chiefly  wealthy  farmers.- — Alfo;  a county  in  the  ftate  of 
Ohio.  . ..  v s 
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Franklin  College.  Sec  Lancaster. 

Franklin,  Fort,  was  eredled  in  1787  in  Alleghany  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  near  the  poll  called  Venango,  in  order  to 
defend  the  frontiers  of  Pennfylvania  from  the  depredationsofthe 
neighbouring  Indians.  It  is  Seated  on  the  S.W . bank  of  Al- 
leghany river,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  1*  rench  creek  ; 

5 3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Prefque  ifie,  and  63  northward  of  Pittf- 
burg.  N.  lat.  410  1' 40''.  W.  long.  79’  41'. 

FRANKLINIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Marfliall  in  ho- 
nour of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  See  Gor- 

DONIA. 

. FRANKS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Huntingdon  county, 
Pennfylvania,  on  the  Frankilown  branch  of  Juniatta  river, 
-20  miles  W.  of  Huntingdon,  and  containing  743  inha- 
bitants. 

Franks,  Francs,  Fra  nits,  or  Franquls,  a name  which 
the  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  See.  give  to  all  the  people  of 
the  weilern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  appellation  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  rife 
in  Afia,  at  the  time  of  the  croifades,  when  the  i1  rench  maae 
•the  moil  confiderable  figure  among  the  croifTees  ; from  which 
time  the  Turks,  Saracens,  Greeks,  AbyiTinians,  &c.  ufed 
ft  as  a common  term  for  all  the  Chriftians  of  Europe  ; and 
ealled  Europe  itfelf  Frankiftan. 

The  Arabs  and  Mahometans,  fays  M.  d’Herbelot,  apply 
the  term  Franks,  not  only  to  the  French,  (to  whom  the  name 
originally  belonged,)  but  alfo  to  the  Latins  and  Europeans  in 
-general. 

But  F.  Goar,  in  his  notes  on  Condinus,  cap.  5.  n.  43, 
furniflies  another  origin  of  the  appellation  Franks,  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  former.  He  obferves,  that  the 
Greeks  at  firil  confined  the  name  to  the  Franci,  i.  e.  the 
German  nations,  who  had  fettled  themfelves  in  France  or 
Gaul,  but  afterwards  they  gave  the  fame  name  to  the 
Apulians  and  Calabrians,  after  they  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Normans  ; and  at  length  the  name  was  farther  extended 
to  all  the  Latins. 

In  this  fenfe  is  the  word  ufed  by  divers  Greek  writers,  as 
Comnenus,  & c.  who,  to  diitinguifh  the  French,  call  them 
the  weilern  Franks. 

Bu-Cange  adds,  that  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
they  diilinguifhed  eailern  France,  weilern  France,  Latin,  or 
R.oman  France,  and  German  France,  which  was  the  ancient 
France,  afterwards  called  Franconia. 

The  origin  and  confederacy  of  the  Franks,  whole  poile- 
xity,  in  procefs  of  time,  conquered  Gaul,  and  impofed  their 
©wn  name  on  the  country  (fee  France),  have  been  the  fufc- 
je£l  of  learned  inveiligation,  and  of  various  conjectures  and 
.opinions.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Pannonia,  that  Gaul 
'itfelf,  and  that  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  gave  birth  to 
this  celebrated  colony  of  warriors.  At  length  (fays  Gibbon, 
Hill.  vol.  i.)  the  moil  rational  critics,  rejecting  the  fictitious 
emigrations  of  ideal  conquerors,  have  acquiefced  in  a fenti- 
ment,  whofe  fimplicity  perfuades  us  of  its  truth.  They 
iuppofe,  that  about  the  year  240,  probably  under  the  reign 
of  Gordian  III.  a new  confederacy  was  formed  under  the 
name  of  Franks,  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  the  Wefer.  The  diftriCt  which  they  originally  inha- 
bited was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  W . by 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine,  on  the  S.  by  the  Main,  and 
©n  the  E.  by  the  Wefer:  10  that  according  to  this  defeription 
•they  poflelfc-d  the  prefent  provinces  of  Weftphalia,  Heife, 
.and  force  adjacent  dates.  The  Chauci,  Cherufci,  Catti,  and 
other  tribes  of  inferior  power  and  authority,  animated  by 
the  love  of  liberty,  counted  the  enjoyment  of  it  tfcrir  riche  11 
treasure  ; and  of  comic  the  word  that  expreffed  this  enjoy- 


-ment  Was  the  moFpleafing  to  their  ears.  According  ,-  they 
deferved,  they  affumed,  they  maintained  the  honourable  epi- 
thet of  “ Franks,”  or  “ freemen,”  which  concealed,  though 
it  did  not  extinguilh,  the  peculiar  names  of  the  feveral  dates 
of  the  confederacy.  Tacit  confent,  and  mutual  advantage, 
dictated  the  firil  laws  of  the  union  ; and  it  was  gradually  ce-i 
mented  by  habit  and  experience.  This  league  of  the  Franks 
in  fome  refpeCts  refembles  that  of  the  Helvetic  body  ; in 
which  every  canton,  retaining  its  independent  fovereignty, 
confults  with  its  brethren  in  the  common  catife,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  any  fupreme  head,  or  repre- 
fentative  alTembly.  But  the  principle  of  the  two  confe- 
deracies was  extremely  different.  A peace  of  200  years  has 
rewarded  the  wife  and  honeft  policy  of  the  Swifs  ; whereas 
the  inconftant  fpirit,  the  thirfl  of  rapine,  and  a difregard 
to  the  moll  folemn  treaties,  difgraced  the  character  of  the 
Franks.  The  Rhine,  though  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
fafeguard  of  the  provinces,  proved  to  be  an  imperfeCt  bar- 
rier againll  the  daring  fpirit  of  enterprife  with  which  the 
Franks  were  actuated;  their  rapid  devailations  ftretched  from 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ; nor  were  they  Hopped 
by  thefe  mountains.  Spain,  which  had  never  dreaded,  was 
unable  to  refill,  the  inroads  of  the  Germans.  When  the  ex- 
haufted  country  no  longer  lupplied  a variety  of  plunder,  the 
Franks  feized  on  fome  veffels  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  tranf- 
ported  themfelves  into  Mauritania.  Their  irruptions  into 
Gaul  were  repulied  by  Aurelian,  when  he  was  only  tribune 
of  the  fixth  legion,  when  700  cf  them  were  killed,  and  300 
made  prifoners  and  fold  for  Haves  ; and  again,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Valerian  they  made  another  excurfion,  and  were  de- 
feated by  Gallienus  ; and  after  the  captivity  of  Valerian, 
theyagain  invaded  Gaul,  ar.d  having  ravaged  the  moll  wealthy 
provinces,  made  an  irruption  into  Italy.  At  the  rl.-ath  of 
Aurelian,  the  Franks,  and  fome  other  German  tribes,  crolfcd 
the  Rhine  and  entered  Gaul ; and  having  reduced  a great 
number  of  the  chief  cities,  ,iu  two  years  confide  red  themfelves 
as  mailers  of  the  country  ; but  under  the  reign  of  Probus, 
about  A.  D.  277,  the  Franks  and  other  German  tribes 
were  driven  back  into  their  morafies  ; from  which  deferiptive 
circumilances  we  may  infer,  that  the  confederacy  known  by 
the  appellation  of  “ free,”  already  occupied  the  flat  maritime 
country,  intcrfeCled,  and  almofl  overflown  by  the  llagnating 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  feveral  tribes  of  the  Friiians 
and  Batavians  had  acceded  to  their  alliance.  The  emperor, 
not  fatisfieu  with  driving  them  out  of  Gaul,  purfued  them 
acrofs  the  Rhine,  laid  walte  their  territories,  and  built  fome 
forts  in  their  country  ; but  upon  their  filing  for  peace,  they 
obtained  it  on  condition  of  their  fupplving  the  Roipans  yearly 
with  a quantity  of  corn,  and  finding  16,000  men  to 
ferve  in  the  Roman  army.  Some  of  thefe  Franks  were  eila- 
blifhed  by  Probus,  on  the  fea-coafl  of  Pontus,  with  a view  of 
llrengthening  the  frontiers  againll  the  inroads  of  the  Ainu  ; 
but  as  a fleet  flationed  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Euxine 
fell  into  their  hands,  they  refolved,  through  unknown  feas, 
to  explore  their  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phafis  to  that  of 
the  Rhine.  They  eafiiy  efcaped  through,  the  Bofphorusand 
the  Hellefpont,  fend  cruizing  along  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
dulged their  appetite  for  revenge  and  plunder,  by  frequent 
defeents  on  the  unfufpecling  Ihores  of  Afia,  Greece,  and 
Afri&a.  The  opulent  city  of  Syracufe  was  facked  by  a 
handful  of  barbarians,  who  maffacred  the  greatell  part  of 
the  trembling  inhabitants. 

From  the  iflar.d  of  Sicily  the  Franks  proceeded  to  the  co- 
lumns of  Hercules,  trulled  themfelves  to  the  ocean,  coalled 
round  .Spain  and  Gaul,  and  fleering  their  triumphant  courfe 
through  the  Britifh  channel,  at  length  finilhed  their 
furprifing  voyage,  by  landing  in  fafety  on  the  Batavian 
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or  Frifiun  ftiores.  This  event  happened  about  the  year  280. 
Their  countrymen,  initrudted  by  their  example  to  defpife 
the  dangers  of  the  fea,  and  animated  by  the  hope  of  fimilar 
fuecefs,  were  led  to  purfue,  in  the  indulgence  of  their  enter- 
prifing  fpirit,  a new  road  to  wealth  and  glory.  When  Pro- 
culus  revolted  and  affumed  thetitle  of  emperor  at  Cologne,  the 
Franks  at  firft  efpoufed  his  caufe,  but  afterwards  abandoned 
him,  and  betrayed  the  ufurper  into  the  emperor’s  hands. 
From  this  period  to  the  fourth  year  of  Dioclelian  they  con- 
tinued quiet,  till  joining  fome  Saxon  pirates,  they  plundered 
the  coaft  of  Gaul,  and  carried  off  an  immenfe  booty,  and 
an  incredible  number  of  captives  ; but  Caraulius  having,  by 
the  emperor’s  order, equipped  a fleet  at  Boulogne,  and  gained 
fome  advantages  over  them,  they  retired  for  a time  to  their 
refpedtive  countries.  In  the  following  year  Maximian 
eroded  the  Rhine  anddefolated  their  country  ; which  ftruck 
fuch  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  Franks,  that  two  of  their 
Icings  or  chiefs  fubmitted  to  him,  and  requefted  to  be  con- 
firmed by  him  in  their  refpedlive  kingdoms.  Maximian 
granted  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Treves  and  Cambray  to 
great  numbers  of  the  Franks  and  Letes,  who  had  fubmitted 
themfelves  ; thofe  territories  being  almoft  quite  deftitute  of 
inhabitants.  A few  years  after  this  tranfadl ion,  the  Franks 
reduced  Batavia,  and  that  part  of  Flanders  which  is  watered 
by  the  river  Efcaut ; but  Conftantius,  the  father  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great,  marched  againft  them  and  defeated  them 
in  battle  ; and,  having  obliged  them  to  furrender  at  difere- 
tion,  he  tranfplanted  them  and  their  families  into  Gaul, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  cultivate  the  lands  which  they 
themfelves  had  walled,  to  pay  the  ufual  tributes  and  taxes, 
as  fubjedfs  of  the  empire,  and  to  lerve,  when  wanted,  in 
the  Roman  armies.  From  this  period,  A.  D.  293,  they 
continued  quiet  till  the  year  306,  the  firft  year  of  Conifan- 
tine’s  reign,  when  they  feized  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
by  his  abience  in  Britain  to  invade  Gaul  ; but  the  emperor, 
on  his  return,  purfued  them  with  dreadful  havoc  acrofs  the 
Rhine,  and  took  many  prifoners.  During  Conftantine’s 
reign  they  made  feveral  irruptions  into  Gaul,  which  drew 
upon  them  very  fevere  punilhment.  When  Conftantius,  in 
the  blind  fury  of  civil  difeord,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  had  abandoned  to  the  barbarians  of  Germany  the 
countries  of  Gaul,  which  ftill  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
his  rival,  a numerous  fwarm  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  were 
invited  to  crofs  the  Rhine  by  prefents  and  promifes,  by  the 
hopes  of  fpoil,  and  by  a perpetual  grant  of  all  the  territories 
which  they  fhould  be  able  to  fubdue.  Thefe  formidable  al- 
lies the  emperor  found  it  difficult  to  difmifs  ; and,  adding 
the  part  of  undifeiplined  robbers,  they  pillaged  45  flourilh- 
ing  cities,  and  feveral  towns  and  villages,  and  reduced  many 
©f  them  to  afhes.  The  German  barbarians,  abhorring  the 
confinement  of  walls,  fixed  their  independent  habitations  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Mofelle,  and  the  Meufe, 
and  fecured  themfelves  againft  furprife  by  a rude  and  hafty 
fortification  of  large  trees,  which  were  felled  and  thrown 
acrofs  the  roads.  At  this  time  the  Franks  occupied  the 
ifland  of  the  Batavians,  together  with  an  extenfive  diftridd 
of  Brabant,  which  was  then  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Toxandria,  a country  of  woods  and  moraffes  that  extended 
from  the  vicinity  of  Tongres  to  the  conflux  of  the 
Vahal  and  the  Rhine,  and  whieh  may  be  confidered  as 
the  original  feat  of  their  Gallic  monarchy.  After  Julian, 
A.  D.  .358,  had  repulfed  the  Alemanni  from  the  provinces 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Franks, 
who  were  feated  nearer  to  the  ocean  on  the  confines  of  Gaul 
and  Germany ; and  who,  on  account  of  their  number  and 
Intrepid  valour,  had  ever  been  efteemed  the  mold  formidable 
<of  the  barbarians.  Although  they  were  ftrongly  actuated 
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by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they  profeffed  a difinterefted 
love  of  war,  which  they  confidered  as  the  fupreme  honour 
and  felicity  of  human  nature  ; and  their  minds  and  bodies 
were  fo  completely  hardened  by  perpetual  adlion,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  lively  expreffion  of  an  orator,  the  fnows  of 
winter  were  as  pleafant  to  them  as  the  flowers  of  fpring.  In 
the  month  of  December,  A.  D.  358,  Julian  attacked  a 
body  of  600  Franks,  who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  two 
caftles  on  the  Meufe.  Having,  with  inflexible  conftancy,  in 
the  midft  of  that  fevere  ieafon,  fuftained  a liege  of  54  days, 
they  were  at  length  exhaufted  by  hunger,  and  dcfpairing  of 
efcape,  they  confented,  for  the  firft  time,  to  difpenfe  with 
the  ancient  law,  which  commanded  them  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
This  obftinate  refiftance  on  the  part  of  a fn  all  number  of 
Franks,  apprifed  Julian  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
likely  to  encounter  in  the  expedition  meditated  by  him  for 
the  enfuing  fpring,  againft  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
His  diligence  and  activity  correfponded  to  the  occafion  ; and 
without  allowing  the  Franks  to  deliberate  or  to  unite,  he 
fpread  his  legions  from  Cologne  to  the  ocean,  and  foon  con- 
ftrained  the  fuppliant  tribes  to  implore  the  clemency,  and  to 
obey  the  commands,  of  their  conqueror.  A treaty  was  ra- 
tified by  folemn  oaths  ; and  perpetual  infpedtors  Were  ap- 
pointed to  refide  among  the  Franks,  with  the  authority  of 
enforcing  the  ftridt  obfervance  of  the  conditions.  Towards 
the  commencement  of  the  5th  century,  the  Franks  diftin- 
guifhed  their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of  the  Roman 
empire  : when  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  fhaken 
by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks  bravely  encountered 
the  Angle  force  of  the  Vandals  ; and  of  thefe  20,000,  with 
their  king  Godigifclus,  were  (lain  on  the  field  of  battle.  Bv 
this  attachment  to  the  Roman  government,  on  the  part  of 
the  Franks,  as  well  as  by  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni, 
the  peace  of  Germany  was  fecured.  In  the  laft  years  of  the 
emperor  Honorius,  the  Franks,  as  well  as  the  Goths  and 
Burgundians,  obtained  a permanent  feat  and  dominion  in  the 
provinces  of  Gaul;  Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul,  was  pil- 
laged by  their  lawlefs  bands  ; and  the  humble  colony,  which 
they  fo  long  maintained  in  the  diftridt  of  Toxandria  in  Bra- 
bant infenfibly  multiplied  along  the  banks  of  the  Meufe  and 
Scheldt,  till  their  independent  power  filled  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Second,  or  Lower  Germany.  It  was  about  this  time, 
A.  D.  420,  that  Pharamond,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
fon  of  Sunno,  but  mere  generally  the  fon  of  Marcamir,  the 
brother  of  Sunno,  is  faid  to  have  reigned  over  the  Franks  : 
but  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy  by  Pharamond, 
the  conquefts,  the  laws,  and  even  the  exiftence  of  that  hero, 
have  been  juftly  arraigned,  fays  Gibbon,  by  the  impartial  fe- 
verity  of  modern  criticifm.  Pharamond,  if  we  admit  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  a fovereign  among  the  Franks,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Clodion  in  the  year  428,  the  fourth  of  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  III.  From  the  report  of  his  fpies,  the 
king  of  the  Franks  was  informed  that  the  defencelefs  ftate 
of  the  fecond  Belgic  muft  yield,  on  the  flighted  attack,  to 
the  valour  of  his  fubjedls.  He  boldly  penetrated  the 
thickets  and  moraffes  of  the  Carbonarian  foreft,  which  is 
part  of  the  great  foreft  of  the  Ardennes,  that  lay  between 
the  Efcaut  or  Scheldt,  and  the  Meufe  ; occupied  Tournay 
and  Cambray,  the  only  cities  which  exifted  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury, and  extended  his  conquefts  as  far  rs  the  river  Son  me, 
over  a defolate  country,  whofe  cultivation  and  populoufneik 
are  the  effedfs  of  more  recent  indullry.  While  Clodion  lay 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,  and  employed  himfelf  in 
celebrating,  with  oftentatious  fecurity,  the  marriage  of  one 
of  his  chiefs,  perhaps  of  his  fon,  the  nuptial  feaft  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  uaexpedled  arrival  and  affault  of  ,/Eftius. 
The  Franks  were  oppreffed  before  they  could  recover  thear 
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arms  or  their  ranks  ; and  their  unavailing  valour  was  fatal 
only  to  themfelves.  The  king  of  the  Franks,  however, 
foon  regained  hisllrength  and  reputation,  and  ftill  maintain- 
ed the  poffelfion  of  his  Gallic  kingdom  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Somme.  Under  his  reign,  and  moil  probably  from  the 
enterprifing  fpirit  of  his  fubjefts,  the  three  capitals,  Mentz, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  experienced  the  effects  of  hoftile 
cruelty  and  avarice.  The  dillrefs  of  Cologne  was  prolonged 
by  the  perpetual  dominion  of  the  fame  barbarians  who  eva- 
cuated the  ruins  of  Treves  ; and  Treves,  which  in  the  fpace 
of  forty  years  had  been  four  times  befieged  and  pillaged, 
was  difpofed  to  lofe  the  memory  of  her  afflidtions  in  the 
vain  amufements  of  the  circus. 

The  death  of  Clodion,  after  a reign  of  twenty  years, 
expofed  his  kingdom  to  the  difeord  and  ambition  of  his  two 
fons.  Meroveus,  the  younger,  was  perfuaded  to  implore 
the  protection  of  Rome  ; lie  was  received  at  the  imperial 
court  as  the  ally  of  Valentinian,  and  the  adopted  fon  of  the 
patrician  Hitius  ; and  difmiffed  to  his  native  country  with 
fplendid  gifts,  and  the  Itrongeft  affurances  of  friendship  and 
fupport.  During  his  abfence,  his  elder  brother  had  folicited, 
ivith  equal  ardour,  the  formidable  aid  of  Attila  ; and  the 
king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alliance,  which  facilitated  the 
paftage  of  the  Rhine,  and  juftified,  by  a fpecious  and  ho- 
nourable pretence,  the  invafion  of  Gaul.  Meroveus  died, 
as  fome  fay,  in  456,  but,  according  to  others,  in  458  ; 
after  having  lived  and  reigned,  loved  and  honoured  by  his 
people  as  a common  father  ; and  from  him  the  Franks 
in  general  were  called  Merovingians.  In  a genealo- 
gical table  of  the  French  kings,  prefixed  to  a MS.  hfe 
of  Charles  the  Great,  lodged  in  tlie  royal  library  at  Bruffels, 
ke  is  made  the  flock  or  head  of  the  firft  race.  Meroveus 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Childeric.  As  foon  as  he  afeended 
the  throne  he  began  to  think  of  enlarging'his  dominions ; 
and  he  is  faid  to  have  extended  his  conqueits  as  far  as  the 
Loire,  and  to  have  reduced  the  city  of  Paris,  after  a fiege  of 
ten  years.  He  likewife  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Angers  and 
alfo  of  Orleans.  He  died  at  Tornacum,  now  Tournay. 
In  early  life  he  was  addidtedto  very  licentious  practices,  and 
the  Franks,  incenfed  by  his  conduct,  puniflied  him  with  exile, 
and  eledted  CEgidius,  a Roman  general,  for  their  king. 
However,  the  nation,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  repented  of 
the  injury  which  they  had  offered  to  the  Merovingian  family, 
and  patiently  acquiefced  in  the  refloration  of  the  exiled 
rince.  While  Childeric  lived  an  exile  in  Germany,  he  was 
ofpitably  entertained  by  the  queen  as  well  as  by  the  king  of 
the  Thuringians.  After  his  refloration,  Bafina  efcaped  from 
her  hufband’s  bed  to  the  arms  of  her  lover.  Childeric  is  faid 
to  have  married  her  ; but  however  that  be,  the  offspring  of 
their  union  was  Clovis  ; who,  when  he  was  no  more  than  fif- 
teen vears  of  age,  fucceeded  bv  his  father’s  death,  A.  D. 
482,  to  the  command  of  the  Sudan  tribe.  The  narrow 
limits  of  his  kingdom  were  confined  to  the  ifland  of  the  Ba- 
tavians, with  the  ancient  diocefesof  Tournay  and  Arras ; and 
at  the  baptiim  of  Clovis,  the  number  of  his  warriors  could 
not  exceed  five  thoufand.  The  kindred  tribes  of  theFranks, 
who  hadfeated  themfelves along  the  Belgic  rivers, the  Scheldt, 
the  Meufe,  the  Mofelle,  and  the  Rhine,  were  governed  by 
their  independent  kings,  of  the  Merovingian  race  ; the 
(equals,  the  allies,  and  fometimes  the  enemies,  of  the  Salic 
prince.  But  the  Germans  who  obeyed,  in  peace,  the  here- 
ditary jurifdidtipn  of  their  chiefs,  were  free  to  follow  the 
•ftandard  of  a popular  and  victorious  general  ; and  the  fupe- 
rior  merit  of  Clovis  attracted  the  refpedt  and  allegiance  of 
the  national  confederacy.  (See  Clovis.)  In  the  year 
536,  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  the  French 
snonarchy  in  Gaul  was  finally  eitubiiihed.  The  Oftrogoths 
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of  Itafy,  unable  to  defend  their  diflant  acquisitions,  had  rea- 
ligned to  the  Franks  the  cities  of  Arles  and  Marfeilles  ; this 
tranfadtion  was  confirmed  by  the  imperial  authority,  and 
Juitinian,  generoufly  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  fovereignty 
of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  they  already  pof- 
feffed,  ablolved  the  provincials  from  their  allegiance  ; and 
eftablifited  on  a more  lawful,  though  not  more  folid,  founda- 
tion, the  throne  of  the  Merovingians.  (See  France.) 
The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the  only  people  of  Europe  who 
can  deduce  a perpetual  fuccefiion  from  the  conquerors  of  the 
weftern  empire.  But  their  conquell  of  Gaul  was  followed 
by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance. 

The  Franks  were  tall  of  flature,  with  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes  ; and  as  to  their  military  character,  we  may  obferve, 
that  their  love  of  freedom  and  of  arms  was  felt,  with  con- 
feious  pride,  by  the  Franks  themfelves,  and  it  was  obferved 
by  the  Greeks  with  fome  degree  of  amazement  and  terror. 
“ The  Franks,”  fays  the  emperor  Conltantine,  “ are  bold 
and  valiant  to  the  verge  of  temerity ; and  their  dauntlefs 
fpirit  is  iupported  by  the  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death. 
1 1 the  field,  and  in  clofe  onfet,  they  prefs  to  the  front,  and 
rurh  headlong  againit  the  enemy,  without  deigning  to  com- 
pute either  his  numbers  or  their  own.  Their  ranks  are 
formed  by  the  firm  connexions  of  confanguinity  and  friend- 
fhip  ; and  their  martial  deeds  are  prompted  by  the  defire  of 
faving  or  revenging  their  deareft  companions.  In  their  eyes* 
a retreat  is  a ihameful  flight:  and  flight  is  indelible  infamy.”' 
Gibbon’s  Hilt,  of  the  Decline,  See.  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, The  Franks,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  inhabited 
forefls  and  marfhes,  where  their  women  refided;  their  cabins 
were  of  wood,  conffrudted  without  art,  and  formed  into  fcat- 
tered  villages  without  order.  Thefe  favages  united  to- 
gether under  the  command  of  a prince,  and  went  with  him 
to  war,  without  acknowledging  Bis  dominion  over  them  in 
time  of  peace  : their  princes  were  rather  the  chiefs  of  the 
foldiers  than  the  kings  of  the  people  : they  paid  him  no  tri- 
bute, divided  the  fpoils,  and  made  him  prefeuts.  Such  were 
the  conquerors  of  Gaul,  and  the  founders  of  the  French 
monarchy.  ( See  France.  ) In  procefs  of  time  they  became 
Chriftians,  and  infenfibly  loft  their  ancient  manners.  Their  de- 
mocracy was  aboliflied,  and  a military  ariftocracy  fucceeded. 

FRANKSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  id. 
the  circle  of  Prerau  ; four  miles  S.  of  Freyburg.  N.  lat. 
490  29'.  E.  long.  18  ’ 17'. 

FRANKWALD,  or  Puskowitz,  a town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Oels;  four  miles  N.W.  of  Feltenberg. 

FRANQUFMONT,atovvnof  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Porentru,  featedon  the  Dou  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Neufchatel. 

FRANSCHE  Hoeck,  or  French  Corner,  a fubordinate 
diftridt  of  the  valley  of  Drakenftein  in  fouthern  Africa,  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lituated  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
valley  among  the  mountains ; deriving  its  name  from  the 
French  refugees  who  lettled  here,  when  they  fled  to  this 
country  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  To 
thefe  people  the  colony  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
the  vine.  The  eftates  here  are  commonly  freehold  property, 
and  produce  little  elfe  than  wine  and  fruits. 

FRANSERIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Cavanilles  in  ho- 
nour of  Dr.  Antony  Franlero,  a phyfleian  of  Madrid,  rather, 
as  it  feems,  from  motives  of  perfonal  regard,  than  from  any 
botanical  merits  in  his  friend.  Cav.  Ic.  2.  78.  Willd.  Sp„ 
PI.  v.  4.  378.  Clafs  and  order,  Morncda  Beniamino.  Nat. 
Ord.  Compofitce  nucamentacea,  Liun.  Corymh  'vfene.  anomala,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  Flowers  compound.  Cal.  Common 
Perianth  of  one  leaf,  flat,  toothed,  the  length  of  the  florets. 
Cor.  compound,  uniform,  tubular,  equal,  forming  a hetni- 
fphere  ; partial  erect,  of  oue  petal,  funnel-lhaped,  live -cleft. 
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Sftwr.  Filaments  five,  very  fmall ; anthers  ere  A,  parallel, 
diftinft,  furrowed.  Fiji.  Germen  abortive;  llyle  thread- 
fihaped-;  itigma  peltate. 

Female  Flowers  below  the  male,  on  the  fame  plant.  Cal. 
Perianth  of  feveral  ovate  leaves,  containing  a (ingle-  flower. 
Cor.  none.  Fiji.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  muricated;  ftyles 
four  ; ftigirtas  eight,  oblong.  Peric.  Drupa  dry,  cloathed 
with  rigid  hooked  bridles,  of  four  cells,  with  one  oblong 
feed  in  each  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Common  calyx  of  one  leaf,  with  many 
teeth.  Corolla  monopetalous,  tubular,  with  five  teeth. 
Receptacle  naked. 

Female,  Calyx  of  many  leaves,  fingle-flowered.  Corolla 
none.  Styles  four.  Drupa  dry,  briftly,  of  four  cells. 

1.  F.  artemifioicles.  Willd.  Hort.  Berol.  v.  I,  2.  t.  2. 
(Xanthium  fruticofum  ; Linn.  Suppl.  418.  Ambrofia  ar- 
borefcens;  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  1.  n.  5.  Lam.  Dift.  v.  1. 
1 28.  ) — Leaves  doubly-pinnatifid,  toothed. — Native  of  Peru. 
It  may  be  found  in  fume  curious  gardens,  and  has  oi  late 
been  treated  in  England  with  fome  attention,  from  being 
iuppofed  a white  variety  of  Chryfanthemum  ineticum,  but 
the  miftake  was  rectified  when  its  miferable  flowers  ap- 
peared. The  Jlem  is  perennial,  fomewhat  woody,  leafy. 
I. eaves  deeply  and  doubly  pinnatifid,  pointed,  toothed,  njoft 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  very  late,  greenifh,  the  male  re- 
iembling  thofe  of  an  Arlemifa,  the  female  and  the  fruit 
being  like  a Xanthium. 

2.  F.  ambraf aides.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  379.  Cav.  Ic. 
t.  2.  79.  t.  200,  excluding  the  fynonyms.  (Ambrofia  rna- 
ritima  peruviana  major  ; Hort.  Reg.  Parif.  MSS.) — Leaves 
lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  toothed,  with  elongated  points. — 
Native  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Larger  than  the  laft,  with 
which  Cavanilles  confounds  it.  The  leaves  are  much  more 
elongated,  and  only  limply  pinnatifid,  fometimes  undivided. 
The  appendages  on  their  footfalls,  on  which  Willdenow 
founds  a part  of  his  fpecific  character,  feem  to  be  only  ac- 
cidental and  tranfient  lobes. 

This  genus  is  akin  on  the  one  hand  to  Ambrofia,  on  the 
other  to  Xanthium,  its  habit  and  male  flowers  being  moil  like 
the  former,  its  fruit  refembling  the  latter  ; yet  we  do  not 
fee  that  it  can  fatisfaftorily  be  referred  to  either.  Haw  far 
the  two  fpecies  of  Franferia  are  permanently  diftinft  may 
admit  of  fome  doubt,  but  they  appear  very  different  in 
foliage. 

FRANTSILA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Ulea;  30  miles  S.E.  of  Brahelled. 

FRANTZDORF,  a town  of  Silefla,  in  the  principality 
of  Neiffe  ; four  miles  N.  of  Neifl’e. 

FRANTZIUS,  Wolfgang,  in  Biography,  a learned 
German  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  in  Saxony  in  the  year 
1 564.  He  received  the  early  part  of  Iris  education  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  whence  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity 
of  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  appointed  prof: (for  of  hiU 
tory,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  in 
the  year  1598  : and  in  1605  he  was  advanced  to  the  theologi- 
cal chair  in  the  fame  univerfity.  He  died  in  1628,  when  he 
had  attained  his  fixty-fourth-year.  He  was  a conliderable 
writer,  chiefly  on  theological  fubjefts,  and  on  the  contro- 
verted doftrines  of  the  day.  Moreri. 

FRANZ BU  RG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Swedifh  Pome- 
rania, founded,  in  1 ^87,  on  the  feiteof  a rich  abbey  ; 14 miles 
S.S.W.  of  Stralfund.  N.  lat.  54  ’ 10'.  E.  long.  12  56'. 

FRAPP  E',  Fr,,  tiled  fubftantively  in  Mufc,  for  the  firft 
note  of  a bar  when  the  hand  or  foot  bents  the  time.  (See 
Ti«{S®S.)  The  French,  in  beating  time,  only  mark  the  firft 
note  or  accent  of  a bar,  but  indicate  its  other  portions  by 
different  motions  of  the  hand;  as  in  compoiitions  where  the 
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bar  eonfifts  of  four  crotchets,  the  firft,  or  down-  part  « 
beaten,  at  the  fecond,  the  hand  is  waved  to  the  left,  at  the 
third  lifted  up,  and  at  the  fourth  waved  to  the  right.  In 
triple  time,  if  not  very  quick,  at  the  firft  note  the  hand  is 
beaten  bown,  at  the  fecond  waved  to  the  left,  and  at  the 
third  lifted  up.  The  Italians  beat  the  two  firft  notes  of  a 
bar  in  triple  time,  and  lift  the  hand  up  at  the  third.  In 
common  time  of  four  crotchets  they  likevvife  beat  the  twa 
firft,  and  lift  up  the  hand  for  the  two  others. 

FRAPPING,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  aft  of  crofting 
and  drawing  together  the  feveral  parts  of  a tackle,  or  other 
complication  of  ropes,  which  had  been  already  ftraightened 
to  their  utmoft  extent,  refembling  the  operation  of  bracing 
up  a drum,  See.  The  frapping  increafes  the  tenfion,  and 
adds  to  the  fecurity  acquired  by  the  purchafe.  Hence 
the  cat-harpings  are  no  other  than  trappings  to  the  fhrouds. 

F happing  a Ship,  is  the  aft  of  palling  three,  four,  or  five 
turns  of  a cable  round  the  hull,  or  frame  of  a fliip,  in  the 
middle,  to  fupport  her  in  a great  ftorm,  when  it  is  ap- 
prehended (lie  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  violent 
efforts  of  the  fea.  I his  is  feldom  ufed,  except  in  old  fliips. 
Falconer. 

I RASCARUOLA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gogna;  three  miles  N.E.  of  Valen/.a. 

FRASCA  1 1,  or  I hescatj,  an  agreeable  town,  or  rather 
village,  in  tiie  Campagna  di  Roma,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  who 
is  a cardinal,  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Rome.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  coolnefs  of 
the  air,  and  frelh  verdure  of  the  fields  about  it  ; and  it  is 
celebrated  for  the  palaces  and  country  leats  of  Italian  nrinces 
and  cardinals,  adorned  with  many  beautiful  paintings  and 
fculptures.  I he  hills  on  which  brefcati  is  fituated  afford 
great  abundance  of  water,  which  fupplies  fountains,  caf- 
cadcs,  and  water-works  with  which  the  villas  are  ornamented. 
This  was  the  feite  of  the  ancient  Tufculum,  deftroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  1 1 91,  or  very  near  it ; and  at  the  diftance  of 
about  a mile  and  a half,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  the 
Tufcan  villa  of  Cicero,  at  a place  now  called  Grotta  Fer- 
rata.  Some  Greek  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bafil,  flying 
from  the  perfecution  of  the  Saracens  in  the  nth  century] 
were  permitted  to  build  a convent  on  the  ruins  of  Cicero’s 
famous  honfe;  and  they  dill  perform  the  fey  vice  in  the  Greek 
language.  At  a fmall  diftance  is  the  lake  of  Nemi,  four 
miles  in  circumference,  whofe  furrounding  hills  are  covered, 
with  tall  and  fliady  trees.  In  ancient  times  there  was  a tem- 
ple here,  facred  to  Diana.  The  lake  itfelf  was  called  Specu- 
lum Dianae,  and  Lacus  Triviac,  and  is  the  place  mentioned 
in  the  7th  book  of  tile  iEneid,  where  the  fury  Alefto  i« 
deferibed  blowing  the  trumpet  of  war,  at  whofe  dreadful 
found  the  woods  and  mountains  (book,  and  mothers,  trem- 
bling for  their  children,  prefled  them  to  their  bofoms. 

“ Contremuit  nemus,  et  fylvae  intonuere  profundse, 

Audiit  et  Trivia;  longus  lacus 

Et  trepids;  matres  prefiere  ad  peftora  natos.” 

FRASERA,  111  Botany,  fo  called  by  Walter,  in  honour 
of  Ljs  indefatigable  friend  Mr.  John  Frafer,  nurfery  and 
feediman  of  Sloane-fquare,  to  whom  our  wardens  are  in- 
debted for  many  American  plants.  Walt.  FI.  Carolin.  87. 

1 his  is  no  other  than  Swertia  dijformis  of  Linnaeus,  which 
name  was  given  it  becaufe  the  flowers  vary  in  number  of 
parts  from  four  to  fix  ; nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that  it  cast 
be  feparaied  from  Swertia,  though  the  corolla  is  much  more 
llrongly  and  remarkably  bearded  than  in  S . pe minis,  and  du- 
ll vies  united  into  one. 

I*  RASE  R BURGH,  in  Geography,  a town  in  Aberdeen- 
(hire,  fituated  on  the  iouth  fide  oi  tlic  promoutoev,  called 
3k  k i IvinnairdAs 
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K'nnaird’s  head,  forty-one  miles  lift  ant  from  Aberdeen,  was 
erected  into  a borough  of  regality  in  1613.  The  govern- 
ment is  veiled  in  lord  Saltoun,  as  provoft,  two  bailiffs,  a 
dean  of  guild,  and  council ; and  his  lordfhip,  as  fuperior, 
has  the  power  annually  of  nominating  and  appointing  the 
new  governors,  with  the  joint  confent  of  the  old.  The 
flreets  are  fpacious  and  convenient,  crofting  each  other  at 
right  angles  ; the  houfes  well  built,  and,  being  covered  with 
ftate,  give  a neat  and  cheerful  appearance  to  the  place. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  Hand  two  good  public  edifices,  the 
town-houfe  and  prifon.  In  an  area  of  about  five  hundred 
feet  fquare  is  an  elegant  crofs.  This  fine  ilrudlure  confiils 
of  an  hexagonal  pedellal,  fupported  by  three  equidiflant 
abutments  of  a fimilar  figure,  and  furmounted  by  a column 
twelve  feet  high,  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  Britain,  and 
thofe  belonging  to  the  family  of  Frafer.  At  the  weft  end 
of  the  town  is  an  ancient  quadrangular  tower  of  three  flories 
in  height,  which  forms  part  of  a building,  intended  for  a col- 
lege, but  never  carried  further  into  effedt.  Sir  Alexander 
Frafer,  in  the  year  1592,  obtained  a charter  from  the  crown, 
empowering  him  to  ereft  an  univerfity  “ in  ampliflima 
forma,”  and  in  all  refpedls  like  other  univerfities  within  thefe 
realms  ; but  from  fome  latent  and  unaufpicious  circum- 
itances  the  veiled  powers  of  the  charter  were  never  executed. 
There  are  the  remains  alfo  of  feveral  ancient  towers,  and 
yeftiges  of  religious  ftrudlures.  According  to  the  returns 
under  the  population  a & in  1801,  the  number  of  houfes 
was  490,  and  inhabitants  2215;  of  whom  217  were  returned 
as  employed  in  trade.  The  only  manufacture  is  linen  yarn, 
the  quantity  of  which  annually  exported  is  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thoufand  pounds.  Fraferburgh  poffeffes 
a fmall,  yet  excellent  harbour,  having  from  eleven  to  fix- 
teen  feet  water,  admitting  (hips  of  300  tons  burden  to 
enter ; and  a good  roadftead  contiguous,  about  one  mile 
broad,  and  four  in  length,  with  fafe  anchorage  ground; 
near  which  is  the  fmall  fifhing  village  of  Broadfea.  Near  the 
town  is  a caftle,  on  a promontory  called  Kinnaird’s  head, 
bathed  on  two  fides  by  the  fea.  On  the  top  of  this  caftle 
government  lately  erefted  a light -houfe,  containing  20  lamps 
with  refledlors.  Fifhing-banks  for  cod  commence  right 
off  Kinnaird’s  head,  ten  leagues  out  at  fea.  N.  lat.  57  33'. 
W.  long.  1 55. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  Hands  Philorth  houfe, 
furrounded  by  extenfive  plantations,  the  feat  of  the  right 
honourable  George  Frafer,  lord  Saltoun  and  Abernethy. 

FRASI,  Giulia,  of  Bologna,  in  Biography , a fcholar 
of  Brevio  of  Milan,  came  into  England  in  1743,  the  fecond 
year  of  the  earl  of  Middleton’s  opera  regency,  as  third 
finger  under  Monticelli,  and  the  Vifconti.  Frafi  at  this 
time  was  young  and  interefting  in  her  perfon,  had  a clear 
and  fweet  voice,  free  from  de feels,  and  a fmooth  and  chafte 
ftyle  of  finging;  which,  though  cold  and  unirapaflioned, 
pleafed  natural  ears,  and  efcaped  the  cenfure  of  critics. 
Galii  arrived  here  at  the  fame  time,  and  after  tranfplantation 
from  Italy,  they  both  took  root  in  this  country,  and  re- 
mained here  in  great  public  favour  during  many  years.  The 
firft  opera  in  which  they  appeared  was  Galuppi’s  “ Enrico.” 
Both  thefe  performers,  by  learning  Englifh,  rendered  them- 
fielves  important  and  neceffary,  on  many  occafions,  in  our 
oratorios,  theatres,  and  public  concerts,  when  fingers  of  a 
much  higher  clafs,  without  this  qualification,  could  be  of 
110  ufe.  In  Italian  finging,  Frafi’s  “ Cheval  de  bataille” 
was  the  fine  air,  “ Tremende  occuri  attroci,”  in  Pergolefi’s 
Olimpiade,  which  Monticelli  had  fung  in  the  opera,  but 
which  fuiting  the  compafs  and  powers  of  Frafi,  file  fung  at 
concerts  with  great  applaufe  for  ten  years  at  leaft,  after  the 
run  of  the  opera  was  over.  The  great  opera  houfe  being 


ftiut  up  this  year  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  and  popular 
prejudice  againft  the  performers,  who  being  foreigners,  were 
chiefly  Roman  catholics;  an  opera  was  attempted,  April  7th, 
at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  under  the  direction 
of  Geminiani.  Pafquali  led  the  orcheftra,  and  the  cele- 
brated and  myfterious  count  St.  Germain  compofed  feveral 
new  airs  for  it,  particularly  “ Per  pieta  bell’  idol  mio,” 
which  was  fung  by  Frafi,  firft  woman,  and  encored  every 
night.  The  reft  of  his  airs,  and  two  by  Brevio,  Frafi’s 
mailer,  which  Walih  printed,  were  only  remarkable  for  in- 
fipidity.  The  firft  man’s  part  was  performed  by  Galii. 
The  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  was  inconfiderable,  and  the 
performances  did  not  continue  more  than  nine  or  ten  nights. 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  was  here  at  this  time,  and  conftantly 
with  count  St.  Germain,  attended  all  the  rehearfals,  as  well 
as  the  performances.  In  1748  Frafi  performed  the  part  of 
firft  ferious  woman  in  the  comic  opera  at  the  Haymarket, 
when  Pertici  and  Lafchi,  the  beft  buffos  that  we  ever  faw, 
were  here,  and  Guadagni,  then  very  young,  was  the  firft  fe- 
rious man.  In  1 7 50,  there  being  a fchifm  in  the  great  theatre, 
the  compofer,  Ciampi,  and  the  performers,  left  the  manager, 
Dr.  Croza,  and  erefted  their  ftandard  at  the  little  theatre  on 
the  oppofite  fide  the  way,  where  Frafi  performed  the  firft 
woman’s  part  in  “ Adriano  in  Siria,”  a new  ferious  opera 
compofed  by  Ciampi,  in  which  Guadagni,  then  but  a wild 
finger,  with  a very  fine  counter-tenor  voice,  appeared  as  firft 
man  ; but  after  fix  thin  houfes,  this  opera  was  fuperfeded 
by  the  burlettas  of  the  preceding  winter.  Though  Frafi 
was  a great  finger  among  the  Englifh  vocal  performers  of 
thefe  times,  in  1754,  fhe  was  only  rated  as  third  woman  at 
the  great  opera,  giving  place  to  the  Vifconti  and  Pafferini. 

The  next  year,  however,  during  the  indifpofition  of  the 
Mingotti,  Frafi  was  often  called  upon  as  her  double,  till  fuf- 
picions  arifing  that  Mingotti’s  was  a mere  dramatic  and  po- 
litical cold,  the  public  was  much  out  of  humour,  till  fhe  re- 
fumed her  function  in  Metaftafio’s  admirable  drama  of 
“ Demofoonte,”  in  which  fhe  acquired  more  applaufe,  and 
augmented  her  theatrical  confequence  beyond  any  period 
of  her  performance  in  England. 

Frafi’s  favour,  however,  was  fo  eftablifhed  in  all  our  mu- 
fical  performances  elfewhere  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
fhe  fang  at  Ranelagh,  at  the  triennial  meetings  at  Worcefter, 
Hereford,  and  Gloucefter  ; at  the  two  univerfities,  and  in 
London  at  the  Swan,  King’s  Arms,  and  Caftle  concerts, 
at  the  concert  at  Hickford’s  Room,  Brewer-ftreet,  at  all 
benefit  concerts  ; and  was  the  principal  finger  in  Handel’s 
oratorios  during  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  life.  Having  come 
into  this  country  at  an  early  period  of  her  life,  fhe  pro- 
nounced our  language  in  finging  in  a more  articulate  and  in- 
telligible manner  than  the  natives  ; and  her  ftyle  being  plain 
and  fimple,  with  a well-toned  voice,  a good  fhake,  and  per- 
fect intonation,  without  great  tafte  and  refinement,  fhe  de- 
lighted the  ignorant,  and  never  difpleafed  the  learned.  Yet 
with  all  this  apparent  profperity,  and  a clear  income  of  from 
1 100/.  to  1800/.  a year,  (lie  literally  died  a beggar  ! And 
this  in  a great  meafure  was  occafioned  by  poor  Frafi’s  too 
liberal  fpirit  of  hofpitality  towards  the  natives  of  Italy ; who, 
coming  to  this  country  on  mere  fpeculation,  without  any 
means  of  fubfiftence,  preyed  upon  her,  and  conftantly  kept 
her  in  uneafy  circumftances.  By  her  want  of  economy,  and 
little  attention  to  her  expences,  they  every  year  exceeded 
her  income  fo  much,  that,  at  length,  fhe  was  obliged  to  quit 
this  country  to  avoid  being  arrefted.  Her  youth  and  talents 
faded  ; her  foie  refources  for  her  future  fubfiftence  were  the 
penfions  of  ten  or  twelve  Englifh  patrons,  who  fubferibed 
five  guineas  a year  each  during  her  and  their  proper  lives. 
Among  thefe  was  the  late  vifeount  Barrington,  and  the  ad- 
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miral  his  brother,  the  late  lady  Harrington,  Meffrs.  Brad- 
Ihaw,  Chamier,  &c.  For  the  convenience  of  receiving  thefe 
benefactions  Ihe  fettled  at  Calais,  where,  by  the  utmoft  par- 
fimony,  (lie  was  able  to  fupport  a miferable  exiftence,  till, 
by  the  death  of  her  benefactors,  her  income  was  at  length 
reduced  to  ten  or  fiiteen  guineas  a year,  and  we  fear  that  her 
own  deatli  was  fomewhat  accelerated  by  mere  inanition  ! 

Thefe  melancholy  particulars  are  here  inferted  to  warn 
our  fair  fongftreffes  againit  extravagance,  and  to  remind 
them  that  fafhian  and  favour  are  feldom  long-lived,  no  more 
than  talents  and  beauty  ; and  that  expending  their  whole  in- 
come in  profperous  years  is  a fure  Hep  to  indigence  and  mi- 
fery,  if  they  fhould  arrive  at  old  age.  Such,  alas  ! lias  been 
the  fate,  not  only  of  Frafi,  but  of  the  celebrated  Cuzzoni, 
Galli,  Gabrielli,  Mifs  Brent,  &c.  Sec. 

FRASIGNORE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Etruria;  7 
miles  N.  of  Piltoia. 

FRASLA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 10  miles 
W.  of  Cilly. 

FRASNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jemmappe,  and  chief  place  of  a cantcn  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Tournay.  The  place  contains  3,094,  and  the  canton  12,046 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  137^  kiliometres,  in  13  com- 
munes. 

FRASSEN,  Claude,  in  Biography,  was  born  near  Pe- 
ronne,  in  Picardy,  in  the  year  1620  ; he  was  regularly  edu- 
cated in  a convent  belonging  to  the  order  of  his  native  town, 
and  after  his  profeffion  was  fent  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  the 
great  Francifcan  convent  at  Paris.  He  took  his  degrees  at 
the  Sorbonne,  and  was  admitted  to  that  of  doCtor  of  divi- 
nity in  the  year  1662.  He  was  frequently  eleCted  fuperior 
to  his  order,  and  filled  the  office  of  theological  profeffor 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  1682  he  affifted  at  a general  chapter 
of  his  order,  which  was  held  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  and  on 
account  of  his  prudence  and  talents  he  was  elected  definitor 
general  of  the  whole  order.  His  wifdom  in  conducting 
public  official  bufinefs  was  not  confined  to  religious  duties 
only  ; he  was  often  confulted  by  Lewis  XIV.,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy.  Sec.  on  bu- 
finefs of  peculiar  importance  and  intereft.  He  died  in  1711, 
in  the  ninety -fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of 
“ A fyftem  of  Philofophy,”  in  three  volumes  4to.  and  of 
feveral  theological  and  devotional  pieces.  Moreri. 

FRASSETUM,  in  our  Old  Writers,  is  taken  for  a wood, 
or  woody  ground,  where  a(h  grows.  1 Inft.  4. 

The  word  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin  fraxinetum,  which 
fignifies  the  fame. 

FRASSINETO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Bari ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Converfano. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan  ; 2 miles  N.  of’  Mon- 
tagnana. 

FRATELLI,  two  fmall  ifiands  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
25  miles  W.  from  Scarpanto.  N.  lat.  35  45'.  E.  long. 
26°  22'. 

F RATER  Consanguineus,  in  Law,  denotes  a brother 
by  the  father’s  fide  ; and  Prater  uterinus,  a brother  by  the 
mother’s  fide. 

FRATERCULA,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which 
Gefner  and  Aldrovand  have  called  the  anas  arSlica  clujii. 
See  Alca  arSica,  and  Puffin. 

FRATER-HOUSE  ; the  brethrens’  hall,  refeCtory,  or 
eating-room  in  the  ancient  monafteries  was  frequently  called 
by  this  name. 

FRATERIA,  of  frater,  brother,  a fraternity,  brother- 
hood, or  fociety  of  religious  perfons,  who  were  bound  to 
pray  for  the  good  health  and  life,  Sec.  of  their  living  bre- 
thren, and  the  fouls  of  thofe  that  were  dead.  In  the  fta- 
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tutes  of  the  cathedral  church  ef  St.  Paul,  London,  collect- 
ed by  Ralph  Baldock,  dean,  1295,  there  is  one  chapter 
“ De  frateria  beneficiorum  ecclefise  S.  Pauli,  Sec.” 

Frateria,  or  Phrateria,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  Dacia,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mariza.  Ptolemy.. 

FRATERNITY,  Brotherhood,  the  relation  or  union 
of  brothers,  friends,  partners,  and  aifociates,  Sec. 

Fraternity,  in  a civil fenfe,  is  ufed  for  a guild,  affoci- 
ation,  or  fociety  of  perfons,  united  into  a body,  for  fome 
common  intereft  or  advantage. 

For  the  origin,  ufe,  &c.  of  fraternities,  fee  Company 
and  Gild. 

Fraternity,  in  a religious  fnfe,  is  a fociety  of  perfons 
meeting  together  to  perform  fome  exercifes  of  devotion,  or 
divine  worfhip. 

In  the  Romilh  church,  fuch  fraternities  are  very  nume- 
rous and  confiderable,  being  moft  of  them  eftablilhed  by 
royal  patents  ; as  the  fraternity  of  the  Rofary  ; the  frater- 
nity of  the  Scapulary  of  St.  Francis’s  Cord ; fee  Corde- 
liers and  Franciscans.  The  bifliop  may  hinder  the  efta- 
bliftiment  of  any  fuch  fraternity  in  his  diocefe. 

At  Rome  there  is  a fraternity,  called  the  archi-fraternity, 
or  grand  fraternity,  under  the  title  of  “ Our  Lady  of  the 
Suffrages,”  eftablilhed  in  favour  of  the  fouls  in  purgatory, 
approved  and  confirmed  by  a bull  of  pope  Clement  VIII- 
in  1594.  See  Brethren  and  Brothers. 

There  are  nine  different  forts  of  fraternities,  or  confrairies, 
in  France,  viz.  1.  Of  Devotion.  2.  Of  Charity,  or  Mercy. 
3.  Of  Penitents,  under  divers  names.  4.  Of  Pilgrimage. 
5.  Of  Merchants  to  procure  the  divine  favour  on  their  en- 
deavours. 6.  Of  Officers  of  Juftice.  7.  Of  the  fufferings 
of  Chrift.  8.  Of  Arts  and  Trades  of  divers  kinds.  And* 
9.  Of  Factions. 

Fraternities,  in  Latin  called  fodalitates,  derive  their  origin 
from  the  heathens,  as  is  fhewn  by  Polydore  Virgil,  in  his 
book  “De  Inventoribus  Rerum.”  But  the  good  ufe  made  of 
them  by  the  Chriftians  has  effectually  purged  them  of  any 
impurities  derived  from  fo  ill  a lource. 

Numa  Pompilius  is  faid  to  have  eftablilhed  fraternities  of 
all  arts  and  trades  in  ancient  Rome,  and  to  have  preferibed 
the  facrifices  each  profeffion  was  to  perform  to  the  patrons 
or  tutelary  gods  he  had  affigned  them. 

Fraternity  of  the  holy  Trinity.  See  Trinity. 

Fraternity  is  alfo  a title  or  quality  which  kings  and 
emperors  gave  to  each  other ; fo  alfo  do  bilhops  and  monks. 
We  meet  with  it  frequently  in  authors  under  the  eaftern 
empire,  both  Greek  and  Latin  : the  Greek  term  is  xh\<bor*:t 
fraternitas. 

Fraternity  of  Arms  was  an  alliance,  or  affociation  in 
arms,  anciently  concluded  between  two  knights,  who  thereby 
agreed  to  go  together,  (hare  their  fortunes,  and  mutually 
affift  each  other  againft  all  the  world. 

Bertrand  du  Guefclin  and  Oliver  Clifton  fwore  a frater- 
nity of  arms  in  the  year  1579,  laying  their  hands  on  the 
gofpels.  Plift.  de  Bret.  tom.  i.  p.  395. 

Fraternity  of  St.  Catharine.  See  Catharine. 

PRATING,  or  Wrateni,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Znaym ; 22  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Znaym. 

FRATINO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli  , 27  miles  S.W. 
of  Udina. 

FRATRES  Arvales.  See  Arvales. 

Fratres  Conjurati,  in  our  Ancient  Law-bocks,  Sec.  denote 
fworn  brothers,  or  companions. 

Sometimes  they  are  fo  called  who  were  fworn  to  defend 
the  king  againft  his  enemies,  leg.  W.  1.  cap.  59.  “ Prceci- 
pimus,  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  fint  fratres  conjurati  ad  mo- 
narch iam 
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narchiam  noflram  & regnum  noftrum  contra  inimicos  pro 
poii'e  fuo  defendefidam.” 

Fkatres  Gaudentes.  See  Joyful  Brothers* 

ERATRIAGE,  Fratriagium,  or  Frerage,  the  parti- 
tion among  brothers,  or  coheirs,  coming  to  the  fame  inhe- 
ritance or  fucceffion. 

Fratriage  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  that  part  of  the 
inheritance  which  comes  to  the  youngeft  brothers. 

Whatever  the  cadets,  or  younger  brothers,  poffefs  of  the 
father’s  eftate,  they  poffefs  raiione  f rat  ring'd,  and  they  are  to 
do  homage  to  the  elder  brother  for  it ; in  regard  he  is  to  do 
homage  for  the  whole  to  the  fuperior  lord. 

FRATRICELLI,  in  Ecclcjiajlical  Hijlory , an  enthufi- 
aftic  feed  of  Francifcans,  which  rofe  in  Italy,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  about  the  year  1294. 

The  word  is  an  Italian  diminutive,  llgnrfying  fraterculi, 
or  little  brothers  ; and  was  here  ufed  as  a term  of  derifion, 
as  they  were  molt  of  them  apoftate  monks,  whom  the  Ita- 
lians call  fratelli,  or  fr at ric ell i. 

For  this  reafon  the  term  fratricelli,  as  a nickname,  was 
given  to  many  other  fefts,  as  the  Cathariffs,  the  Waldenfes, 
&c.  however  different  in  their  opinions  and  in  their  conduct. 
But  this  denomination,  applied  to  the  aullere  part  of  the 
Francifcans,  was  confidered  as  honourable.  See  Francis- 
cans. 

The  founders  were  P.  Mauraro,  and  P.  de  Foffombroni, 
who  having  obtained  of  pope  Celellin  V.  a permifiion  to 
live  in  folitude,  after  the  manner  of  hermits,  and  to  obferve 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its  rigour,  federal  idle  vagabond 
monks  joined  them,  who,  living  after  their  own  fancies,  and 
making  all  perfection  to  confill  in  poverty,  were  foon  con- 
demned by  pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  his  fucceffor,  and  the 
inquifitors.  ordered  to  proceed  againfl  them  as  heretics  ; 
which  commiffion  they  executed  with  their  ufual  barbarity. 
Upon  this,  retiring  into  Sicily,  Peter  John  Oliva  de  Serig- 
nan  had  no  fooner  publiflied  this  Comment  on  the  Apoca- 
lj^fe,  than  they  adopted  his  errors. 

They  held  the  Romifh  church  to  be  Babylon,  and  pro- 
poftd  to  eilablifh  another  far  more  perfect  one  ; they  main- 
tained, that  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  the  evangelical  rule 
obferved  by  Jefus  Chrift,  and  his  apoftles. 

They  foretold  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the 
reftoration  of  the  true  gofpel  of  Chrift,  by  the  genuine  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Francis,  and  declared  their  a (Tent  to  almoff 
all  the  dodlrines  which  were  publiflied  under  the  name  of 
the  abbot  Joachim,  in  the  Introduction  to  the' Everlafting 
Gofpel,  a book  publifhed  in  1250,  and  explained  by  one 
of  the  fpiritual  friars,  wliofe  name  was  Gerhard.  Among 
other  enormities  inculcated  in  this  book,  it  is  pretended  that 
St.  Francis  was  the  angel  mentioned  in  Rev.  xiv.  6.  and 
had  promulgated  to  the  world  the  true  and  everlafting  gof- 
pel of  God  ; that  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  was  to  be  abrogated 
in  1260,  and  to  give  place  to  this  new  and  everlafting  gof- 
pel, which  was  to  be  fubitituted  in  its  room  ; and  that  the 
minifters  of  this  great  reformation  were  to  be  humble  and 
bare -footed  friars,  dellitute  of  all  worldly  employments. 

Some  fay  they  even  elected  a pope  of  their  new  church  ; 
fit  leaf!  they  appointed  a general,  with  fuperiors,  and  built 
inonaltc-ries,  See.  Betide  the  opinions  of  Oliva,  they  held, 
that  the  facraments  of  the  church  were  invalid ; becaufe 
thofe  who  adm  buffered  then}  had  no  longer  any  power  or 
jurifdiftion. 

They  were  condemned  afrefh  by  pope  John  XXII.,  in 
confequence  of  whofe  cruelty  they  regarded  him  as  the  true 
antichrift  ; but  fcveral  of  them  returning  into  Germany, 
were  fhelte'red  by  Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor. 

There  are  authentic  records,  fronvwliich  i'  "''nears,  that 


no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  perfons  were  burnt  by  the  inqui- 
fition,  from  the  year  1318  to  the  time  of  Innocent  VI.  for 
their  inflexible  attachment  to  the  poverty  of  St.  Francis. 
The  feverities  againff  them  were  again  revived  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  and  hi9 
fucceffors.  However,  notwithftanding  all  the  perfections 
which  this  fe£t  endured,  they  were  not  fufheient  to  extin- 
guiffi  it ; for  it  fubfiffed  until  the  times  of  the  reformation 
in  Germany,  when  its  remaining  votaries  adopted  the  caufe, 
and  embraced  the  doftrine  and  difeipline  of  Luther.  And 
this  has  led  the  popiih  writers  to  charge  the  fratricelli  with 
many  enormities,  fortie  of  which  are  recounted  by  M.  Bayle, 
art.  Fratricelli. 

The  fratricelli  had  divers  other  denominations  ; they  were 
called  fratricelli,  according  to  fome,  becaufe  they  lived  in 
community,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  or  ra- 
ther through  the  humility  of  the  founder  of  the  Francifcaa 
order,  to  which  the  fratricelli  originally  belonged  ; dulcini , 
from  one  of  their  doctors  ; bizochi,  begums,  and  beghardi. 

FRATRICIDE,  of frater,  brother,  and  credo,  1 kill,  the 
crime  of  murdering  one’s  brother.  See  Parricide. 

Cain  committed  the  firff  fratricide  ; and  the  empire  of 
Rome  began  with  a fratricide. 

FRATTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Urbino.  N.  lat.  430  18'.  E. 
long.  120  18'. — Alio,  a town  of  Italv,  in  Friuli;  18  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Udina. 

Fratta,  La,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Polefino  de  Rovigo, 
on  the  Scortico,  containing  about  6000  inhabitants. 

ERAUBRUNNEN,  or  Frauenbhun,  a town  of 
Switzerland,  and  feat  of  a bailiwick,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
deriving  its  name  from  a celebrated  monaftery  founded  in 
the  year  1 246  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Berne. 

FRAUD,  Frau.s,  a fecret,  underhand  deceit,  or  injury, 
done  to  any  one.  See  Cheats  and  Deceit. 

To  export  or  import  goods  by  fraud,  or  fraudulently,  is 
to  do  it  by  indirect  ways,  in  order  to  avoid  the  paying  of 
duty,  &c.  if  they  be  permitted  goods  ; or  if  they  be  con- 
traband goods,  to  avoid  the  penalties  adjudged  by  the  laws. 

A.  fraudulent  conveyance  of  lands  or  goods  to  deceive 
creditors,  or  to  defraud  purchafers,  is  void  in  law  ; and  the 
perfons  juftifying  or  putting  off  fuch  grants  as  good,  fhall 
forfeit  a year’s  Value  of  the  lands,  and  the  full  value  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  be  imprifoned  for  half  a 
year.  Stat.  3 Flen.  VII.  c.  4.  Stat.  50  Ed.  III.  c.  <5. 
Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  5.  made  perpetual  by  ftSt.  29  Eliz.  c.  5. 
Stat.  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  made  perpetual  by  flat.  39  Eliz.  c.  18. 
The  feveral  marks  of  fraud  in  a gift  or  grant  of  goods 
are  the  following  : 1.  If  it  be  general,  without  exception  of 
fome  things  of  neceffity.  2.  If  the  donor  ftill  poffeffes  and 
ufes  the  goods.  3.  If  the  deed  be  made  in  fecret.  4.  If 
there  be  a trail  between  the  parties.  5.  If  it  be  made  while 
the  action  is  depending.  When  a perfon  is  party  to  a fraud, 
all  that  follows  thereupon  will  be  intended  to  be  done  by 
him,  though  fraud  fhall  not  he  prefumed  or  adjudged  to  he 
fo,  until  it  be  found  by  a jury.  10  Rep.  56.  All  frauds 
and  deceits,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  law,  are  properly  cognizable  in  equity  ; and  it  is 
admitted,  that  matters  of  fraud  were  one  of  the  chief 
branches  to  which  the  jurifdiction  of  chancery  was  originally 
confined.  4 lull.  84. 

Among  a variety  of  cafes,  in  which  relief  has  been  given 
againfl  frauds,  we  may  fel<;£l  the  following  : Whenever 
fraud  or  furprife  can  be  imputed  to,  or  collected  from  the 
circumllanccs  of  the  tranfaClion,  equity  will  interpole  and 
relieve  againff  it.  It  is  laid,  however,  that  it  muff  not  be 
underltood,  from  cafes  of  this  kind  being  generally  brought 
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into  equity,  that  the  courts  of  law  are  incompetent  to  re- 
lieve ; for  where  the  fraud  can  be  clearly  eilabliftred,  courts 
of  law  exercife  a concurrent  jurifdiction  with  courts  of  equi- 
ty, and  will  relieve  by  making  void  the  iniirument  obtained 
by  fuch  corrupt  agreement  or  fraud.  I Burr.  39*5-  Wood’s 
Inft.  29".  Therefore,  where  the  obligor  Was  an  unlettered 
man,  and  the  bond  was  not  read  over  to  him,  he  was  allowed 
to  plead  this  cireumftance  in  an  action  on  the  bond.  9 Hen. 
V.  15,  cited  11  Co.  27  b. 

So  if  the  bond  be  in  part  read  to  an  unlettered  man,  and 
fome  of  its  material  parts  be  omitted  or  mifreprefented. 
2 Rol.  Abr.  28.  p.  8.  It  is  obfervable  that  lord  Coke,  in 
the  fame  paffage  where  he  coniines  the  jurifdidtion  of  courts 
of  equity  to  fuch  “ frauds,  covin,  and  deceit,  for  which 
.there  is  no  remedy  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,”  fee  ms  to 
.admit  that  all  frauds  were  not  relievable  at  law.  See  3 [nil. 
84.  The  chancery  may  decree  a conveyance  to  be  fraudu- 
lent, merely  for  being  voluntary,  and  without  any  trial  at 
law  ; yet  it  has  been  maintained,  that  fraud,  or  not,  was 
triable  only  by  a jury.  Pre.  Ch.  14,  15.  Although  courts 
of  equity  will  not  relieve  againlt  agreements  merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  coniideration  being  inadequate,  yet  if  there 
be  fuch  inadequacy  as  to  ihew,  that  the  perfon  did  not 
underiland  the  bargain  he  made,  or  was  fo  oppreffed  that  lie 
was  glad  to  make  it,  knowing  its  inadequacy,  it  will  (hew 
a command  over  him  which  may  amount  to  a fraud.  2 Bro. 
C.  R.  175.  1 Bro.  C.  R.  558.  2 Vez..  155.  2 P.  Wms. 

203.  It  feems  agreed,  tha  if  a woman,  on  the  point  of 
marriage,  charge  or  convey  her  property  to  a mere  llranger, 
for  whom  [he  was  not  under  even  a moral  obligation  to  pro- 
wide,  fuch  conveyance  will  be  deemed  a fraud  On  the  marital 
.rights.  2 C.  R.  41.  2 Vez.  264.  If  A.  lias  a prior  in- 
cumbrance on  an  ellate,  and  is  a witnefs  to  a lubfequent 
mortgage,  but  does  not  difclofe  his  own  incumbrance,  this 
is  fuch  a fraud  in  him  for  which  bis  incumbrance  fhall  be 
poitponed.  2 Vern.  15 1.  534.  So  if  A.  having  a mortgage 
on  a leafehold  eilate,  lends  the  mortgage  deed  to  the  mort- 
gagor, with  an  intent  to  borrow  more  money  ; that  is  Inch 
a fraud  in  the  mortgagee,  for  which  his  mortgage  lhall  be 
poitponed  to  the  iublequent  incumbrance.  2 Vern.  726. 
1 Eq.  Abr.  321.  If  a fecurity  be  obtained  from  a perfon 
by  fraud,  upon  a pretence  of  a demand  that  is  Petitions,  it 
will  be  relieved  againff  in  equity.  2 Vern.  123.632. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  inftances  where  a parol  agreement 
intended  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  but  prevented  by  fraud, 
lias  been  decreed  in  equity,  notwithstanding  the  lhatute  of 
frauds  and  perjuries ; as  where  upon  a marriage -treaty, 
inflructions  were  given  by  the  hufband  to  draw  a fettlement, 
which  he  privately  countermanded,  and  afterwards  drew  in 
the  woman  by  perfualions  and  alfurances  of  fuch  fettlement 
to  marry  him,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  Ihould  make  good 
the  fettlement.  1 Eq.  Ah.  19.  So  where  a parol  agree- 
ment was  concerning  lending  of  money  as  a mortgage,  and 
the  covenants  propofed  were  an  abfolute  deed  from  the 
mortgagor,  and  a deed  of  defeafauce  from  the  mortgagee, 
and  after  the  mortgagee  had  got  the  deed  of  conveyance, 
he  refufed  to  execute  the  defealance  ; it  was  decreed  againlt 
him  on  the  point  of  fraud.  1 Eq.  Ab.  90. 

The  llatute  of  frauds,  29  Car.  II.  cap.  3.  requires  that 
contrails  and  agreements,  leales,  arid  deviies  ol  land,  be  in 
writing.  And  devifeS  of  land,  rent's,  See.  are  - deemed 
fraudulent  and  void  againil  creditor's,  upon  bonds  or  other 
fpecialties,  3 and  4 William  and  Mary,  cap.  14.  made  per- 
petual by  flat.  6 William  III.  c.  14. 

And  every  fuch  creditor  fhall  have  his  action  of  debt 
upon  his  bonds  and  fpecialties  againlt  the  heir  at  law  of  fucli 
obligor,  and  fuch  devifees  jointly.  This  ffiatute,  however, 
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excepts  difpofitions  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  raiffng 
portions  for  children,  in  purfuance  of  marriage  contracts 
made  before  marriage ; i't  farther  provides,  that  where  any 
heir  at  law  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  his  anceftor’s  debts,  in 
refpedt  of  lands  defeended  to  fucli  heir,  and  fhall  alien  the 
fame  before  action  brought,  fuch  heir  fhaTl  be  aniwerable 
to  the  creditor  in  as  ahtion  of  debt  to  the  value  of  the 
land  aliened  ; but  the  lands  bond  fule  abetted  before  adlion 
brought  fhall  not  be  liable.  Every  devifee,  however,  made 
liable  by  the  flatute,  fhall  be  chargeable  i'n  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  heir,  though  the  lands  devifed  fhall  be  aliened 
before  action  brought. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  Vithout  thfe 
exprefs  provifion  of  any  a£t  of  parliament,  all  deceitful 
practices  in  defrauding,  or  endeavouring  to  defraud,  another 
of  his  known  right,  by  means  of  fome  artful  device,  con- 
trary to  the  plain  rules  of  common  honefly,  are  condemned 
by  the  common  law,  and  punifhable  according  to  the  hei- 
noufnefs  of  the  offence.  Co.  Litt.  36.  Dyer  295.  It  is 
alfo  a rule,  that  a wrongful  manner  of  executing  a thing 
fhall  avoid  a matter  that  might  have  been  executed  lawfully. 
Co.  Litt.  35.  357.  Rol.  Abr.  420.  549.  Poph.  64.  100. 
As  to  frauds  in  contracts  and  dealings,  the  common  law 
fubjedts  the  wrong-doer,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  an  action  on 
the  cafe  ; as  if  a perfon,  having  the  pofieffioH  ol  goods,  fell 
them  to  another,  affirming  them  to  be  his  own,  when  in 
truth  they  are  not,  an  action  on  the  cafe  lies.  1 Rol.  Abr. 
90.  Cro.  Jac.  474.  If  on  a treaty  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
houfe,  tlie  defendant  affirms  the  rent  to  be  more  than  it  is, 
whereby  the  plaintiff  is  induced  to  give  more  than  the  haufe 
is  worth,  this  is  a fraud.  1 Salk.  211.  1 Lev.  102.  1 Sid. 
146.  1 Keb.  510.  518.  522.  S.  P. 

FRAUDULENT  Deeds.  See  Deed. 

Fraudulent  Dt-vifes.  See  the  article  Fraud.  See  alfo 
Devise  and  Will. 

FRAUENBERG,  or  PrzixdA,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen ; 5 miles  S.  W.  of 
Hard. 

Frauexberg,  or  Hlulola,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Prachatitz  ; 12  miles  S.  E.  of  Woodnian. 

Frauexberg,  a town  ofPruffia,  in  the  province  of  Erm- 
land,  fituated  on  the  Frifch-haff,  built  in  the  year  1279. 
The  celebrated  Copernicus  Was  a canon  of  this  church,  and 
died  here  in  1543  ; 16  miles  N.  E.  of  Elbing.  N.  lat.  54° 
20’.  E.  long.  19  10'. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 

Conrland  ; 30  miles  W.  of  Mittau. 

FRAUENDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Bamberg;  14  miles  N.  N.  E..  of  Bamberg. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 10  miles  S.  of 
Cult  rin. 

FRAUENFIELD,  a fmall  town,  or  rather  village  of 
Switzerland,  and  neveiThelefs  the  capital  of  the  bailliage  of 
Thurgau,  containing  fcarcely  1000  inhabitants  ; and  only 
.remarkable  as  the  place  where,  iln.ee  1712,  the  deputies  of 
the  Swifs  cantons  have  been  accuitomed  to  affemble  at  the 
general  diet ; 20  miles  N.  E.  of  Zurich. 

FRAUENMARCK,  a town  of  Hungary  ; fix  miles 
N.  E.  of  Levens. 

F R AUE NPR I ESNITZ , a town  of  Germany,  in  Thu- 
ringia ; 15  miles  W.  of  Weimar., 

FRAUEN  ST  El  N,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Erzgeburg,  on  the  Mulda  ; 18  miles  S.  S.  W..  of  Dref- 
dcn.  N.  lat.,  5cP  43'.  E.  long.,  130  31'. 

E RA  U ENT  HAL,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stirhc;  IQ 
miles  S.  ofVoitzberg. — Alfo,  a town  df  the  principality 
of  Aufpach. ; five  miles  N.  E*.  of  Creglingcn, 
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FRAUEN  WALD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg  ; four  miles  N.  E.  of  Schleufingen. 

FRAUHOFEN,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; three  miles  S.  of 
Landffiut. 

FRAUNBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; feven 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Oberwoltz. 

FRAUREUTH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Reus ; fix  miles  N.  E.  of  Greitz. 

FRAUS  Legis  ; if  a perfon,  having  no  manner  of  title  to 
a houfe,  procure  an  affidavit  of  the  fcrvice  of  a declaration 
in  ejeftment,  and  thereupon  gets  judgment  ; and,  by  virtue 
of  a writ  qf  hob.  fac.  po/fe/floncm,  turns  the  owner  out  of 
poffeffion  of  the  houfe,  and  feizes  and  converts  the  goods 
therein  to  his  own  ufe,  he  may  be  punilhed  as  a felon  ; be- 
caufe  he  ufed  the  procefs  of  the  law  with  a felonious  pur- 
pofe,  in  fraudem  legis. 

FRAUSTADT,  or  Frauenstadt,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw,  on  the  frontiers  of  Silefia, 
where,  in  the  year  1 706,  the  Saxons  were  defeated  by  the 
Swedes.  It  contains  three  proteftant  churches,  and  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans,  who  trade  principally  in  cattle 
and  wool ; 170  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Breflaw. 

FRAXINELLA,  in  Botany,  the  diminutive  of  Fraxi- 
nus,  a little  affi,  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  leaves.  See 
Dictamnus. 

Fraxinella,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  is  the  Dictamnus 
alius,  which  fee.  The  root,  which  is  the  only  part  direfted 
for  medicinal  ufe,  has,  when  frefh,  a moderately  ftrong, 
not  difagreeable  fmell  ; and  to  the  tafte  difcovers  a pretty 
ftrong  and  very  durable  bitternefs,  which  is  taken  up  by 
both  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua ; and  on  infpiffating 
the  filtered  tinftures,  remains  entire  in  the  ext  rafts  ; the 
aqueous  extract  is  in  much  larger  quantity  than  the  fpiritu- 
ous,  and  proportionably  weaker  in  tafte.  This  root  was 
formerly  ufed  as  a ftomachic,  tonic,  and  alexipharmic,  and 
was  fuppofed  to  be  an  efficacious  medicine  in  removing 
uterine  obftruftions,  and  deftroying  worms  ; but  it  funk 
almoft  entirely  into  difufe,  till  Baron  Stoerck  brought  it 
into  notice  by  p.ublifhing  feveral  cafes  of  its  fuccefs  in  tertian 
intermittents,  worms,  (lumbrici,)  and  menftrual  fuppreffions ; 
in  which  cafes  he  employed  the  powdered  root  to  the  extent 
of  a fcruple  twice  a day.  Fie  ail'd  ufed  a tinfture,  prepared 
of  two  ounces  of  the  freffi  root  digefted  in  14  ounces  of 
fpirit  of  wine  ; of  this  20  to  50  drops,  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  were  fuccefsfully  prefcribed  in  epilepfies,  &c.  and 
when  joined  with  fteel,  this  root,  it  is  faid,  was  of  great 
fervice  to  chlorotic  patients.  Neverthelefs,  though  the 
diftamnus  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  power,  we  may  ftill 
fay  with  Haller,  “ Nondum  autem  vero  pro  dignitate  ex- 
ploratus  eft.”  Woodville,  Med.  Bot. 

FRAXINUS,  in  Botany , the  Aih ; fo  called  by  the 
Romans,  whether  from  tyouro-u,  to  hedge  in  or  enclofe,  or 
from  fragofus,  rough  and  rocky  ; the  former  alluding  to  its 
poffible,  though  not  general,  ufe,  and  the  latter  to  its  oc- 
cafional,  though  not  ufual,  places  of  growth  ; we  really 
cannot  decide,  but  we  have  nothing  better  to  offer.  Linn. 
Gen.  550.  Schreb.  736.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  12.  Mart.  Mill. 
Dift.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  444.  Juff.  105.  Tourn. 
t.  343.  Gaertn.  t.  49.  Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Monogynia. 
{ Polygamia  Dioecia ; Linn.)  Nat.  Ord.  Sepiaria,  Linn. 
Jafmineie,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  either  wanting,  or  a fmall  Perianth  of  one 
leaf,  in  four  deep  fegments,  upright  and  acute.  Cor. 
either  wanting,  or  in  four  long,  linear,  acute,  upright  feg- 
ments. Stam.  Filaments  two,  ereft,  much  ffiorter  than  the 
corolla  ; anthers  ereft,  oblong,  with  four  furrows.  Pijl. 
Germen  inferior,  ovate,  compreffed ; ftyle  cylindrical,  up- 
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right;  ftigrna  thickiflt,  cloven.  Peric.  Capfule  ovate- 
oblong,  leafy  in  the  upper  part,  of  two  cells,  one  of  which 
is  generally  abortive.  Seeds  folitary,  pendulous,  lanceolate, 
compreffed,  cloathed  with  ffiining  powder. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  none,  or  deeply  four-cleft.  Corolla 
none,  or  deeply  four-cleft.  Capfule  fuperior,  of  two  cells, 
leafy  at  the  top,  compreffed.  Seeds  folitary,  pendulous. 
Some  flowers  have  no  ftamens,  fome  no  ftigrna. 

E.  excelfior  has  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  Its  flowers 
have  always  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  female  ones 
intermixed. — F.  Ornus,  though  afferted  by  Linnaeus  to  bear 
perfeft  or  united  flowers  only,  was  found  by  Sibthorp  to 
have  fome  few  with  an  abortive  germen  and  no  ftyle,  and 
ftill  more  with  a perfeft  piftil,  but  no  ftamens. 

1.  F.  Ornus.  Manna,  or  Flowering  Aih.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1510.  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  4.  t.  4.  Woodv.  Med. 
Bot.  t.  36.  Willd.  Baumz.  1 15.  Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  270.  Arb. 
160.  Leaflets  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  bluntly  ferrated. 
Flowers  with  a corolla — Native  of  the  warmed  parts  of 
Europe.  Common  on  the  lngheft  moft  rocky  mountains  of 
Greece,  and  not  rare  in  the  fouth  of  Italy.  “ This  is  the 
p.sXi'*  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  the  lame  country.  Manna  is  obtained  from  the  fap  that 
flows  from  wounds  in  the  trunk,  and  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  Hawkins,  recorded  in  the  Flora  Grama, 
is  collefted  at  prefent  in  the  peninfula  of  Mina  only.  The 
tree  is  fometimes  feen  in  our  ffirubberies,  and  in  May  or 
June,  when  covered  with  its  innumerable  light  delicate 
vvhitifh  bloffoms  as  with  a muflin  veil,  affords  a very  agree- 
able fpeftacle.  The  leaves  confift  of  two  or  three  pair,  with 
an  odd  one,  of  oppofite,  (lightly  ftalktd,  leaflets,  various  in 
breadth,  fmooth,  light  green ; their  ferratures  fmall,  rounded, 
numerous  and  obtufe.  Panicles  about  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
axillary,  much-compounded,  many-flowered.  Capfules  fmallcr 
than  thofe  of  the  common  afti,  feldom  ripened  in  England. 

2.  F.  rotundifolia.  Round-leaved  A(h.  Mill.  Dift.  ed. 
8.  n.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  447.  Lam.  Dift.  v.  2.  546. 
Willd.  Baumz.  116.  t.  6.  f.  1 — Leaflets  roundifii,  acute, 

fharply  ferrated.  Flowers  with  a corolla Native  of  the 

Levant.  Manna  feems  to  be  collefted  from  this  indifferently 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  known  by  the  (harp  fpreading 
ferratures  of  the  leaflets.  Their  breadth  or  roundnefs  is  a 
variable  circumftance  in  the  former,  and  poffibly  in  the 
prefent  fpecies.  Miller  makes  a whimfical  miftake  in  term- 
ing the  flowers  coloured,  from  a wrong  tranflation,  and  in- 
deed a wrong  tranfcript,  of  the  words  floribus  corollatis  in 
Linnaeus.  Plukenet’s  F.  alepenjis,  Phyt.  t.  182.  f.  4,  feems 
manrfeftly  this  fpecies,  as  Lamarck  makes  it,  though 
Willdenow  refers  it  to  parvifolia,  n.  9. 

3.  F . americana.  American  Aih.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1510. 
Willd.  Baumz.  116.  (F.  acuminata;  Lam.  Dift.  v.  2. 
547.) — Leaflets  (talked,  oblong,  pointed,  (lightly  ferrated; 

glaucous  beneath.  Capfules  cylindrical  at  the  bafe - 

Native  of  Carolina,  Pennfylvania,  &c The  taper-pointed 

leaflets,  very  (lightly  ferrated,  glaucous  beneath,  and  of  an 
oblong  lanceolate  figure,  diftinguiih  this  fpecies.  The 
capfules  are  remarkable  for  being  fcarcely  at  all  compreffed, 
but  nearly  cylindrical,  in  the  part  where  the  feed  is  lodged.’ 
A jagged  permanent  calyx  is  vifible  on  the  fruit,  which  leads 
us  to  fuppofe  it  has  alfo  a corolla,  but  of  that  we  have  no 
account.  This  affi  is  faid  to  thrive  in  moift  low  fituations. 
It  grows  to  a confiderable  height,  and  makes  a handfome 
tree. 

4-  F.  juglandifolia.  Walnut -leaved  Affi.,-. Lam.  Dift. 
v.  2.  548.  Willd.  Baumz;  117 — “ Leaflets  (talked,  ovate, 
opaque,  toothed  ; glaucous,  with  downy  veins  beneath. 
Branches  fmooth.  Flowers  with  a calyx,” Native  of 

North 
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North  America.  It  blofloms  at  the  end  of  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  is  a middle -fi  zed  tree,  not  remarkable 
for  beauty.  The  leaves  are  large,  refembling  thofe  of  a 
Walnut,  and  differ  from  the  laft  in  being  toothed,  and  not  fo 
much  pointed.  The  buds  are  fmall,  cornprefied  and  reddifn. 
The  flowers  have  a calyx,  but  we  find  no  mention  of  a corolla. 
Lamarck , V/illdenow. 

5.  F.  caroliniana.  Narrow-leaved  Carolina  Afh. — Lam. 
Di£t.  v.  2.  548.  Willd.  Baurnz.  119.  (F.  cafolinenfts,  fo- 
lds anguftioribus,  utrinque  acumiaatis,  pendulis  ; Catcf- 
by’s  Carolina,  t.  80  ?) — “ Leaflets  {talked,  lanceolate, 
toothed,  fhining,  fmooth.  Branches  fmooth.  Flowers 
with  a calyx.” — Native  of  North  America.  Differs  from 
the  preceding  in  having  narrower,  more  pointed  leaves,  net 
white  beneath,  toothed,  of  a bright  fhining  green.  La- 
marck deferibes  a variety  with  Hill  narrower  leaves,  of  a 
brighter  green  beneath.,  and  of  an  agreeable  afpetft,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  probably  what  Catefby  has  figured. 

6.  F.  pubefeens.  Downy-leaved  Afh. — Lam.  Did!,  v.  2. 

548.  Willd.  Baiimz.  119.  Walt.  Carol.  254? — “Leaflets 
ftalked,  elliptic-ovate,  ferrated  ; downy  beneath,  as  well  as 
the  footftalks  and  branches.  Flowers  with  a calyx.” — A 
tree  twenty  feet  high,  of  little  beauty,  native  of  North 
America.  The  leaflets  are  rather  more  numerous  than  in 
any  of  the  other  American  kinds,  being  ufually  feven  or 
nine,  finely  ferrated,  clothed  underneath  with  foft  down. 
The  footflalks  and  young  branches  are  likewife  downy. 
Flowers  with  a calyx,  but  no  corolla.  Lamarck , JVillde- 
now. 

7.  F.  famine  folia.  Elder-leaved  Afh. — Lam.  Didt.  v.  2. 

549.  Willd.  Baurnz.  121. — “ Leaves. feffile,  ovato-lanceo- 
late,  ferrated,  rugged,  fhining  ; branchings  of  their  veins 
downy  beneath.” — Native  of  North  America.  A tree  of 
vigorous  growth,  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  high,  known 
by  its  feffile  leaflets,  and  their  dark-grfeen  colour.  The  ter- 
minal one  only  is  ftalked.  The  whole  number  of  leaflets  is  feven. 
They  are  naked,  except  the  ribs  at  the  back.  Of  the  flowers 
we  have  no  account. 

Of  this  and  the  three  immediately  preceding  we  have  no 
knowledge  but  from  the  works  of  Lamarck  and  Willdenow. 
The  former  faw  them  growing  in  the  garden  at  Paris.  They 
may  perhaps  all  be  to  be  found  among  our  nurferies  in  Eng- 
land, but  botanifts  have  not  taken  the  pems  to  ftudy  them. 
As  fo  much  has  been  done  to  clear  up  the  far  more  difficult 
genera  of  Salix  and  Finns,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thofe  of  Frcixi- 
nus  and  Quercus  will  one  day  receive  elucidation,  from  fome 
fcientific  hand.  The  plants  mutt  be  obferved,  and  fpeci- 
mens.colledted,  when  in  flower,  in  early  and  in  full-grown 
foliage,  with  the  fully  formed  capfules. 

8.  F.  excelfior.  Common  Afh.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  15c 9. 


a.  Weeping  A(h.  This  is  a variety,  whofe  branches  are 
quite  pendulous,  and  fweep  on  the  ground.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  bowers,  and  is  now  common  in  the  gardens  of  this 
country. 

1.  Simple-leaved  Afh.  Fraxinus  fimplicifolia  ; Willd. 
Baurnz.  1 2 1 . t.  3.  f.  2.  We  have  heard  of  wild  plants  of 
this  kind  in  Cambridgefhire  and  in  Kent.  The  large  Ample 
leaves  give  it  a totally  different  afpecl  from  the  Common 
Afh,  but  have  rather  Angularity  than  beauty  to  recom- 
mend them.  Some  of  them  however  are  occafionaily  pinnate. 
Willdenow  efleems  this  Afh  a dillinct  fpecies,  and  we  have 
heard  furmifes  to  the  fame  purpofe,  which  we  have  not  yet 
materials  to  refute  or  confirm.  Propagation  by  feed  fhould 
decide  the  queftion. 


Lam.  Did!,  v.  2.  544. 


Engl.  Bot.  t. 


1692. — Leaflets  flight  - 


ly  ftalked,  elliptic -lanceolate,  pointed,  ferrated.  Flowers 
without  calyx  or  corolla. — Native  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Afia,  in  a light  fpringy  (but  not  mar  Any)  foil,  efpecial- 
ly  if  marly  or  calcareous.  When  planted  in  bogs,  it  con- 
tributes much  to  drain  them.  It  will  grow  in.  almoft  any 
fituatiom,  even  in  hard  clay  and  dry  gravel,  though  Lamarck 
juftly  obferves  that  poor  dry  fandy  ground  is  fatal  to  this 
tree.  Its  fmooth  ftately  Jlem  rifes  to  a great  height,  with 
fpreading,  rather  drooping,  branches.  Buds  fhort,  thick, 
black  and  downy.  Leaves  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of 
nearly  feffile,  ovate,  or  ovato-lanceolate,  pointed,  ferrated, 
fmooth  leaflets.  The  jlowers  come  forth  in  April,  before 
the  leaves,  from  lateral  buds,  below  the  leaf-buds,  and  are 
gveenifn  and  ineonfpicuous,  without  any  traces  of  calyx  or 
petals.  Capfules  pendulous,  eompreffed,  often  twitted, 
pointed. 
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F.  excelfior  is  valuable  for  its  tough,  and  hard  wood,  which 
fi  rves  for  many  different  purpofes.  The  varieties  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting. 

9.  F.  parvfolia.  Small-leaved  Afh.  Lam.  Die!,  v.  2. 
54(3.  Willd.  Baurnz.  124.  t.  6.  f.  2.  (F.  roiundifolia  ; 
Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  280.) — Leaflets  flightlv  ftalked,  ovate, 
pointed,  ferrated  ; wedge-fha'ped  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
without  calyx  or  corolla.  Capfules  cylindrical  at  the  bafe. — 
Native  of  the  Levant.  This  lias  been  confounded  with  the 
Manna  Afh,  from  which  it  is  very  diflinc!,  being  much  more 
like  the  Common  Afh  in  its  buds,  and  agreeing  with  the  latter 
in  the  colour  and  ftrufture  of  its  flowers,  which  have  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla.  Tile  capfules,  according  to  Lamarck,  are 
narrow,  and  nearly  cylindrical,  their  wing  dilated  upwards, 
and  abrupt.  The  leaflets  are  fhorter  and  broader  than  in  F. 
excelfior.  Ehrliart,  appears  to  have  confounded  the  fpecies 
before  us  with  Miller’s  F.  roiundifolia,  our  11.  2,  and  feveral 
perfons  miftake  it  for  the  tree  which  produces  Manna,  F.  Or- 
mis , n.  1. 

Fraxinus,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  hardy 
deciduous  tree  kind,  of  which  the  ipecies  cultivated  for  tim- 
ber are;  the  common  afh-tree  (F.  excelfior),  the  manna 
afh-tree  ( F.  rotundifolia),  the  flowering  afh-tree  (F.  or- 
nus),  and  the  American  afh-tree  (F.  americana). 

Of  the  firfl  fort  there  are  varieties,  with  Ample  leaves, 
lobed,  and  even  ternate  ; with  pendulous  branches;  or 
weeping  afh,  with  variegated  leaves,  yellow  and  white  ; or 
gold-ftriped  and  filver-ftriped. 

And  of  the  third  fort  there  is  a variety,  the  dwarf  flower- 
ing afh. 

Of  the  fourth  fort  there  are  the  white  American  afh, 
and  the  red  American  afh.  And  there  is  a third  variety 
named  the  black  afh,  in  which  the  ftem  is  eredl,  branching, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  large  very  dark  leaves 
compofed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  lobes  and  an  odd  one, 
fmall  flowers  of  a greenifh  colour,  and  broad  blackifh  fruit. 
Other  varieties  may  alfo  be  found  in  the  nurferies  which 
are  not  lei’s  curious-  than  thofe  that  have  been  mentioned 
above. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plant  s may  all  of  them  be  in- 
creafed.  with  facility  by  feeds,  which  in  the  common  fort  . 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  ; and  in  the  others,  as  foon  as 
they  can  be  obtained  in  the  ipring,  on  beds  of  light  mould 
over  the  furface,  raking  them  into  the  dei  th  of  nearly  an 
inch.  The  young  plants  fhould  be  afterwards  kept  clear  fron* 
weeds,  and  when  they  have  had-one  or  two  years  growth  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  nurfery  rows,  and  placed  two  feet 
ai under,  and  one  diilant  in  the  rows,  where  they  muft  remain 
till  fit  for  being  planted,  where  they  are  to  grow  in  the  natural 
ground. 

The  three  laft  forts  may  likewife  be  raifed  by  budding  or 
ingrafting  upon  common  afh  flocks,  when  of  the  lize  of  a 
good  bean  ftem.  This  bufinefs  fhould  be  performed  about 
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the  latter  end  of  fummer  ; but  the  plants  raifed  in  this  mode 
are  not  fo  fine  as  thofe  from  feed,  on  account  of  the 
ftocks  growing  with  more  rapidity  than  the  heads  of 
the  plants. 

Thefe  are  the  only  methods  by  which  the  variegated  varie- 
ties can  be  increafed. 

All  the  forts  may  be  introduced  as  ornamental  trees  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  American  kind  are  the  mod  proper 
in  fmall  plantations,  (hrubberies,  and  other  ornamented 
grounds. 

The  firft  fort  is  highly  ufeful  as  a timber-tree,  and  fhould 
bemuchmore  attended  to  than  has  lately  been  thecale,  as  wood 
of  the  afh  kind  is  becoming  extremely  fcarce  in  many  fituations. 
For  various  ufes  in  hufbandry,  and  feveral  other  purpofes, 
there  is  no  other  fort  of  wood  that  can  fupply  its  place.  It 
grows  well  in  dry  places  where  the  foil  is  mellow,  though  it 
may  not  have  any  great  depth,  but  fucceeds  belt  in  fouthern 
expofures.  See  Ash -tree. 

"FRAY  literally  fignifies  to  fret;  as  cloth  or  fluff  does 
by  rubbing,  or  over-much  wearing. 

Among  hunters  a deer  is  faid  to  fray  his  head,  when  he 
rubs  it  againil  a tree,  to  caufe  the  fkins  of  his  new  horns  to 
come  off. 

FRAYLES,  in  Geography,  an  iiland  near  the  coaft  of 
New  Andalufia,  in  Terra  Firma. 

Frayles,  Los,  a duller  of' final!  iflands  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, about  6 miles  N.E.  from  the  iiland  of  Margarita. 
N.  lat.  ii°  15'.  W.  long.  63j  46'. 

FRE  A,  Freia,  or  Frigga,  in  Mythology,  the  wife  of 
Odin,  and,  next  to  him,  the  moil  revered  divinity  among  the 
heathen  Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations.  As 
Odin  was  reputed  to  be  the  father,  Frea  was  efteemed  the 
mother  of  all  the  other  gods.  In  the  moll  ancient  times, 
Frea  was  the  fame  with  the  goddefs  Hertha,  or  Earth, 
which  was  devoutly  worlhipped  by  the  Angli  and  other 
German  nations.  See  Hertha  and  Odin.  From  the  name 
of  this  divinity,  fome  have  derived  that  of  Friday,  thefixth 
day  of  the  week. 

FREAM,  in  Agriculture , a term  applied  to  fuch  arable 
or  ploughed  land  as  is  worn  out  or  exhaufted,  and  is  laid  fal- 
low till  it  recovers. 

Fream,  among  Sportfmen,  a term  ufed  for  the  noife  of  a 
boar  in  rutting  time. 

FRECHILLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon  ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Palencia. 

FRECKELBEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Anhalt-Deffau  ; 30  miles  W.S.W.  of  Deffau. 

FRECKLE,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  fuch 
wheat  and  other  crops  as  are  fpotted  by  a fort  of  mildew  in 
the  ftraw,  &c.  See  Mildew. 

Freckles,  in  Medicine,  fmall  brown  or  dufky  fpots,  which 
are  fprinkled  on  the  Rein,  efpecially  of  the  face,  neck,  hands, 
and  fuch  parts  as  are  expofedtothe  fun  andair.  They  aremoft 
frequent  in  women,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  fair  complexion, 
with  red  or  auburn  hair.  They  occur  in  various  degrees  as 
to  fize  and  denfity,  but  are  never  productive  of  any  inconve- 
nience. In  fome  perfons  they  appear  only  during  the  fum- 
mer, and  difappear  with  the  return  of  cold  weather  ; but  in 
others  they  are  permanent.  The  Latins  denominated  them 
lentigines,  from  their  fancied  refemblance  to  lentils  ; the  Ger- 
mans call  them  fommerfprojfcn,  and  JommcrjleBen,  from  the 
appearance  in  hot  weather  ; by  the  French  they  are  termed 
roujfeurs  ; and  rojfore  and  lentigine  by  the  Italians.  The  hu- 
moral phyficians  found  an  eafy  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
freckles,  in  the  depofition  of  the  oily,  or  bilious  portions  of 
the  fluids  in  the  (kin,  in  confequence  of  the  evaporation  of 
the  thinner  parts,  which  the  fummer  heat  was  fuppofed  to 
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occafion.  Bat  as  neither  oil,  nor  bile,  nor  “ fuliginous  va*- 
pour”  (as  Turner  fuppofes)  exift  in  the  blood,  thefe  hypo- 
thefes  are  mere  abfurdities.  In  truth,  we  are  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  thefe  cutaneous  fpots,  as  of  the  means 
of  removing  them  when  formed.  Various  diftilled  waters, 
as  of  elder-flowers,  bean-flowers,  &c.;  infufions  of  thefe 
flowers  in  goat’s  milk,  alum,  the  preparations  of  lead,  &c. 
have  been  recommended  by  different  writers,  as  efficacious 
in  the  removal  of  freckles  ; but  we  believe  their  remedial 
powers  to  be  purely  imaginary.  As  the  freckles  appear 
only  on  parts  expofed  to  the  air  and  light,  the  molt  obvious 
means  of  preventing  or  removing  them  mull  confift  in  ex- 
cluding the  operation  of  thofe  agents  upon  the  Rein  as  much 
as  pofiible.  See  Sennert.  Opera,  lib.  v.  p.  iii.  $ i.  cap.  iii. 
Turner  on  the  Skin. 

FREDDO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley- 
of  Dernona,  which  runs  into  the  fea. — Alfo,  a river  of  Ca- 
labria, which  runs  into  the  fea.  N.  lat.  39  iff.  E.  long.. 

1 6°  15'. 

FREDEBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Weftphalia  ; 52  miles  E.  of  Cologne. 

FREDEGAIRE,  in  Biography,  the  mod  ancient  of  the 
French  hiftorians,  flouriffied  in  the  feventh  century.  Of 
his  hiftory  nothing  is  known.  He  compofed  a chronicle 
in  five  books,  containing  a chronological  hiftory  from  the 
creation  to  the  fourth  year  of  Clovis  II.  which  has  been- 
continued  by  other  authors  to  the  year  768.  It  is  very  de- 
fective as  a hiftory,  but  is  indifpenlible  in  the  account  of 
three  of  the  early  kings.  Moreri. 

FREDEGONDE,  a woman  famous  in  the  early  period 
of  French  hiftory,  was  defeended  from  an  obfeure  family  in 
Picardy.  She  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Audouaire,  firft  wife 
of  Chilperic  I.,  king  of  France,  and  procured  her  divorce- 
Chilperic  then  married  Galfuintha,  daughter  of  the  Vifigoth 
king  of  Spain,  who  was  foon  after  found  dead  in  her  bed- 
About  the  year  568  he  raifed  FredegondF  to  the  throne. 
In  this  high  fituation  (lie  ufed  her  power  to  the  word  pur- 
pofes : (he  caufed  Sigebert,  brother  of  Chilperic,  to  be  af-  - 
faffinated  in  the  midft  of  his  army.  She  afterwards  brought 
to  a like  end  Merovee,  the  fon  of  Chilperic  by  his  firft  wife. 
A venerable  biffiop  of  Rouen  was  her  next  victim,  whom 
(he  caufed  to  be  dabbed  at  the  altar;  Refolved  to  make  the 
way  clear  for  her  own  children,  (he  contrived  the  death  of 
Clovis,  younger  brother  of  Merovee,  which  was  followed 
by  that  of  their  mother  Audouaire.  There  feemed  no  end  to 
her  cruelty,  till  at  length  her  temper  was  fomewhat  affeCted 
by  the  lofs  of  three  of  her  own  children  by  an  epidemic  dif- 
temper,  and  (he  then  perfuaded  the  king  to  repeal  fome  op- 
preffive  impofitions  laid  upon  his  fubjeCts.  In  584  Chilperic 
himfelf  was  affaffinated  by  an  unknown  hand,  but  the  fufpicion 
fell  on  Fredegonde,  whofe  criminal  paffion  for  another  per- 
fon,  the  king  is  faid  to  have  deteCled.  Fredegonde  being 
now  driven  from  the  throne,  fled  with  her  remaining  fon,.. 
ClotairelL,  then  an  infant,  andtookrefugeat  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Burgundy,  whom  (he  found  means  to  intereft  in  her 
favour.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Childebert  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  the  eftates  of  young  Clotaire,  but  his  mother 
raifed  troops,  put  herfelf  at  their  head,  gained  a victory, 
and  triumphed  over  her  enemies.  She  died  in  597,  leaving 
the  affairs  of  her  fon  in  good  condition.  Moreri,. 

FR.EDEL  AND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Po- 
merania; 60  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dantzic. 

FRED ENS BORG,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  iiland' 
of  Zealand;  18  miles  N.  of  Copenhagen.  N.  lat.  550  59k 
E.  long.  12°  25'. 

FREDENWALDE,  « town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
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TFcker  Mark;  40  miles  N.  of  Berlin.  N.lat.  53’  7'.  E.  long. 
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FREDERIC  I.  furnamed  Barbarbffa,  in  Biography,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  born  in  1 1 2 1 , was  the  fon  of  Frederic 
duke  of  Swabia,  and  fucceeded  his  uncle  Conrad  III.  on 
the  imperial  throne  in  1152.  His  enterprifing  and  martial 
difpofition  led  him  to  affert  all  the  prerogatives  claimed  by 
the  German  empire.  Soon  after  he  came  to  the  crown  he 
fettled  a difpute  between  two  rivals  for  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, and  obliged  Sueno,  the  fuccefsful  one,  to  do  him  ho- 
mage. To  fhew  his  independence  on  the  pope,  with  whom 
he  began  to  haw  difputes,  he  repudiated,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, his  wife  Adelaide,  on  account  of  confanguinity. 
The  troubles  of  Italy  called  him  into  that  country  in  1155, 
where  he  received  the  fubmiffion  of  molt  of  the  Italian  great 
lords  and  cities.  At  Pavia  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy, 
and  had  an  interview  with  pope  Adrian  IV.  to  whom  lie 
paid  homage.  He  then  re-eltablilhed  the  pontiff  in  Rome, 
whence  he  had  been  expelled  by  a tumult,  received  the  im- 
perial crown  from  his  hands,  and  then  returned  to  Germany, 
and  called  a diet  at  Befancon.  The  pope’s  legates,  who 
attended  this  meeting,  gave  io  much  offence  by  reading  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  conferred 
the  empire  upon  Frederic  by  his  own  free  grace,  that  they 
were  driven  out  with  ignominy  and  contempt,  and  the  emperor 
publicly  gave  the  lie  to  the  pope’s  alfertions.  This  dilpute 
was  compromifed,  and  Frederic  reduced  to  obedience  Bo- 
leflaus,  duke  of  Poland,  who  had  alferted  his  independence. 
•Having  pacified  Germany,  he  proceeded  again  into  Italy 
with  a powerful  army.  Here  he  invaded  the  republics  of 
■Lombardy  with  the  arts  of  a ftatefman,  the  valour  of  a fol- 
dier,  and  the  cruelty  of  a tyrant.  “ The  recent  difcovery 
•of  the  panderits,”  fays  the  hiilorian,  “ had  renewed  a fcience 
•moll  favourable  to  defpotifin  ; and  his  venal  advocates  pro- 
claimed the  etnperor  the  abfolute  mailer  of  the  lives  and 
.properties  of  his  fubjedls.”  He  every  where  arrogated  the 
rights  of  unlimited  fovereignty,  and  carried  fire  and  fword 
through  thofe  places  which  ventured  upon  oppofition.  On 
the  death  of  Adrian  IV.  there  was  a violent  fchifm  with 
■regard  to  a fucceflor,  and  the  emperor  was  excommunicated 
by  Alexander  III.  who  had  been  chofen  pope  by  the  car- 
dinals. Frederic  in  revenge  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Milan 
in  1163,  and  gratified  his  refentment  by  razing  the  city  to 
the  ground,  fparing  nothing  but  the  churches.  Thefe  fe- 
vere  examples  put  an  end  to  all  farther  oppofition  in  Lom- 
bardy, and  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  fet  out  to  meet 
Lewis  the  Young,  king  of  France,  at  a council  to  be  held 
for  terminating  the  papal  fchifm,  but  it  proved  ineffectual. 
He  was  obliged  again  to  crofs  the  Alps  to  punifh  his  ene- 
mies, and  upon  his  return  to  Germany  pope  Alexander  was 
efcorted  to  Rome  by  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  took  poffeffion 
•of  his  fee.  Frederic  revifited  Rome,  and  the  pope  thought 
it  prudent  toefcape  in  the  habit  of  a pilgrim  to  Beneventum. 
The  antipope  was  now  feated  in  his  chair,  and  he  crowned 
the  emperor  with  his  emprefs  Beatrice.  His  fuccefs  was  of 
Ihort  duration,  for  the  plague  made  fuch  ravages  in  the  army 
that  he  was  obliged  to  make  a rapid  retreat.  With  the  ut- 
mofl  difficulty  he  reached  Alface  with  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
while  the  confederates  in  Lombardy  flrengthened  tliem- 
felves,  and  pope  Alexander  received  luccours  from  the 
Greek  emperor  Manuel.  Frederic  appeafed  the  diforders 
of  Saxony,  where  the  nobles  had  taken  up  arms  againil  their 
duke,  and  procured  the  eledlion  of  his  eldeft  fon  Henry  to 
the  dignity  of  king  of  the  R.omans.  He  again  marched, 
into  Italy,  reduced  feveral  towns,  till  at  length  fortune 
feemed  to  turn  againil  him,  and  he  was  totally  defeated  in  a 
battle  at  Signano ; and  about  the  -fame  time  his  fos  Henry 


was  defeated  in  a fea -fight  with  the  Venetians,  and- taken 
priioner.  The  caufe  of  Frederic  now  in  Italy  was  fuch, 
that  he  propofed  an  accommodation  with  pope  Alexander. 
They  had  an  interview  at  Venice  in  1177-  The  emperor 
was  very  humble  before  his  holinefs,  who  abfolved  him  from 
all  ecclefialtical  cenfures,  and  communicated  with  him. 
This  reconciliation  produced  the  treaty  of  Coni’cance,  in 
which  Frederic  confirmed  the  freedom  of  twenty-four  cities 
with  a refervation  of  his  rights  as  fovereign.  In  1183  the 
treaty  of  Placentia  confirmed  the  agreement  made  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Lombard  towns.  Neverthelefs,  new 
troubles  were  perpetually  arifing  from  fources  frequently 
unexpected  : twice  on  the  emperor’s  rejedling  the  popes* 
Lucius  III.  and  Urban  III.  the  fovereignty  of  thecountefs 
Matilda’s  eilates,  called  St.  Peter’s  patrimony.  He  feized 
the  greater  part  of  this  property,  and  by  the  marriage  of 
his  fon  Henry  with  the  heirefs  of  William  king  of  Sicily, 
fo  far  Itrengthened  his  intereft  in  Italy,  that  the  popes, 
though  they  had  many  caufes  of  complaint  againil  him, 
were  alraid  to  proceed  to  extremities.  At  length  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  Jerufalem  by  Saladin  iufpended  domeftic 
quarrels  among  the  Chriftians,  and  the  emperor,  as  firil 
prince  of  Chriilendom,  took  the  crofs  in  1188,  with  his 
fon  Frederic,  and  a number  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Ger- 
many. Affembling  an  army  of  160,000  men  in  the  plains 
of  Hungary,  he  proceeded-  to  the  territories  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  impede  their  march, 
fo  that  Frederic  was  compelled  to  a 61  againil  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  to  make  his  way  by  force.  With  a reduced  army  he 
reached  the  Turkiffi  frontier,  took  the  city  of  Iconium, 
croffed  mount  Taurus,  and  was  proceeding  in  the  career  of 
viritory,  when  Frederic,  tempted  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate  to  bathe  in  a river  of  Cilicia,  was  carried  away  by 
the  current  and  drowned.  The  entcrprize  in  which  he  had 
engaged  would  probably  have  proved  fatal,  even  had  he 
efcaped  this  misfortune,  for  his  fon  and  the  greateil  part  of 
his  army  afterwards  peri  (lied  of  a peftilential  difeafe  before 
the  walls  of  Acre.  Frederic  died  in  1190  in  the  fixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Belides  the  vigour  and  capacity 
which  he  difplayed  in  adlion,  Frederic  poffeffed  fome  lite- 
rary talents,  and  drew  up  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  which  he 
gave  to  Otho  the  hiftorian.  Gibbon.  Univ.  Hid.  Moreri. 

Frederic  II.  grandfon  of  the  preceding,  and  fon  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VI.  by  Conftance  of  Sicily,  was  born  in 
1194.  He  was  created  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  cradle, 
but  the  premature  death  of  his  father  prevented  his  fucceffioa 
at  the  firil  vacancy.  He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his 
mother,  and  acquired  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  German,  French, 
and  T urkiih  languages.  He  afcended  the  throne  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  full  poffeffion  of  thofe 
accomplifhments  which  are  expedled  to  give  Iullre  to  a dia- 
dem, and  to  render  a nation  happy.  His  hereditary  pof- 
feffions  were  very  confiderable,  including  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  dukedom  of  Swabia,  and  other  Ger- 
man territories.  When  the  emperor  Otho  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  pope,  Frederic  was  declared  emperor,  and  became 
peaceable  poffefior  of  the  imperial  throne  by  the  retreat  and 
death  oi  Otho.  Fie  was  folernnly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  1215.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  favours 
which  divine  Providence  had  hitherto  bellowed  upon  him, 
he  made  a vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
firil  lour  years  of  his  reign  having  been  fpent  in  arranging 
the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  curbing  the  rebellious  fpirit  of 
Gtho’s  adherents,  he  made  a progrefs  into  Italy  in  the  fum. 
mer  1220,  and.  received  the  imperial  crown  from  Ho- 
norius  III.  He  alfo  caufed  his  fon  Henry  to  be  declared 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  promifed  upon  oath  that  he  would 
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lead  an  army  into  Afia,  at  any  time  liis  holinefs  fhould  ap- 
point. He  was,  however,  fo  tardy  in  the  execution  of  his 
vow,  that  Honorius  threatened  to  excommunicate  him  : a 
rupture  enfued,  which  threatened  very  ferious  confequences, 
for  the  - emperor  not  only  remonftrated  with  the  pope,  but 
publifhed  a fevere  manifefto  for  the  juftification  of  his  own 
condudf,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  march  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  Honorius  now  perceived  the 
rafhnefs  of  his  own  conduit,  apologized,  and  a reconciliation 
took  place,  in  which  Frederic  agreed  to  marry  Yolanda, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Jerufalem  ; and  promifed  to  fet 
out  with  an  army  in  two  years  for  the  recovery  of  Palef- 
tine.  Notwithltanding  thefe  renewed  engagements,  Fre- 
deric Hill  hefitated  to  take  the  crofs  : Honorius  again  re- 
monftrated,  and  a literary  correipondence  commenced,  in 
which  he  accufcd  the  emperor  of  ingratitude  and  cruelty 
to  his  father-in-law,  who  had  ceded  his  title  to  the  king- 
dom of  Jerufalem.  On  the  death  of  Honorius,  and 
the  elevation  of  Gregory  IX.  to  tire  apoftolic  chair,  Fre- 
deric avowed  his  intention  of  performing  his  engagement, 
and  actually  fet  fail,  with  a powerful  armament;  but 
about  three  days  after  he  had  put  to  fea,  a flight  indilpo- 
fition  ferved  as  an  excufe  for  his  return.  The  pope  now 
without  hefitation  excommunicated  him,  and  fuch  commotions 
enfued,  that  Frederic  thought  proper  to  let  out  immediately 
for  the  Holy  Land,  but  as  he  did  not  carry  with  him  the 
pope’s  abiolution,  he  was  coldly  received  at  Jerufalem ; 
the  crufaders  peremptorily  refufed  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  chief,  and  he  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Saracens. 
Fie  then  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  at  Jerufalem,  and  re- 
turned to  Naples  with  a title  which  has  fince  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Sicilian  monarchs.  Frederic  now  employed 
hiniicifin  attempting  to  reduce  the  revolted  cities  in  Lom- 
bardv  ; but  while  thus  engaged,  his  fon  Henry,  king  of  the 
Romans,  formed  a confederacy  again!!  him,  which  obliged 
him  to  viflt  Germany.  A diet  was  held  at  Mentz,  in  which 
his  foil  was  convicted  of  rebellion,  and  was  in  confequence 
fent  to  Sicily  ; but  upon  freih  confpiracies  being  detected, 
he  was  made  clofe  prifoner  in  the  cable  of  Apulia,  where  he 
foon  aft"r  died.  Fie  then  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  duke 
of  Aufh-ia,  his  fon’s  accomplice,  took  Vienna,  where  he 
founded  the  univerfity,  and  procured  the  election  of  his  fen 
Conrad  as  king  of  the  Romans.  After  this  he  returned  to 
Italy  with  a powerful  army,  gained  a confiderable  victory 
over  the  Lombard  league,  and  became  fo  formidable,  that 
the  pope  openly  took  part  againll  him,  and  renewed  his  ex- 
communication.  A moll  fatal  war  fucceeded,  which  fpread 
through  Italy,  and  in  the  courfe  of  which  almofe  every  town 
was  ravaged  by  the  hoftile  armies.  Gregory  died  ; but 
his  fuccelfor,  pope  Innocent  IV.,  continued  the  quarrel, 
and  excommunicated  the  emperor  in  1245.  The  pope’s 
party  being  triumphant,  they  elected  a new  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; an  attempt  was  made  to  poifon  the  emperor,  but  it 
was  rendered  abortive  by  a timely  difeovery.  At  the  fiege 
of  Parma,  undertaken  by  Frederic,  he  met  with  a total  de- 
feat, which  caufed  his  party  to  be  almofl:  entirely  difperfed 
ir.  the  north  of  Italy.  He  was  now  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  died  of  a fever  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fourth  of  his  reign.  Fre- 
deric II.  appears  to  have  been  a prince  of  great  courage, 
genius,  and  fortitude  ; but  his  more  fplendid  -qualities  were 
tarniflied  by  ambition,  violence,  and  no  inordinate  attach- 
ment to  the  fair  fex.  He  married  fix  wives,  of  whom  the 
laft  was  daughter  of  John  king  of  England,  He  was 
addifted  to  the  follies  of  judicial  aflrology,  and  though  he 
has  been  charged  with  maintaining  atheiflical  tenets,  yet 
33  the  charge  was  made  through  the  medium  of  the  popes. 


with  whom  he  was  perpetually  at  variance,  it  is  fcarcely  to 
be  relied  on.  He  was  unaueifionably  a patron  of  learning-, 
and  caufed  the  works  of  Ariilotle  and  others  of  the  ancients 
to  be  tranflated  from  the  Greek  and  Arabic  into  Latin. 
He  himfelf  compofed  poems,  and  fome  profe  works,  and  lie 
is  faid  to  have  had  a fhare  in  the  famous  treatife  “ De  tribus 
Impofloribus.”  It  was  a .fundamental  maxim  of  his  con- 
duff,  never  to  poftpone  any  bufinefs  till  to-morrow  which 
he  could  poflibly  perform  in  the1  current  day.  Moreri. 
Univ.  Hift. 

Frederic  III., emperor,  fon  of  Erneft,  duke  of  Auftria, 
fucceeded  his  coufin  Albert  II.  in  the  year  1440.  He  was 
now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  one  of  his  firil  afts  was  to 
convoke  a diet  for  the  purpofe  of  terminating  the  fchifsns 
then  fubfiiting  in  the  papal  fee,  but  as  his  prcpolitions  were 
totally  disregarded,  he  left  the  matter  to  the  contending 
popes  to  fettle  as  they  pleafed.  In  1451  Frederic  vifited 
Italy  in  order  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  with  due  pomp,  but  did  not 
enable  him  to  recover  any  of  the  rights  of  the  empire  which 
had  been  torn  from  it  by  various  ufurpers,  and  his  vifit  left 
a very  unfavourable  imprellion  of  his  talents  on  the  minds  of 
the  Italians.  An  attempt  was  made  to  roufs  him  to  exer- 
tion when  Cor/ftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  any  efforts  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  caufe.  Fie  was  engaged  fome  time  in  domeflic  wars 
for  the  poffeffion  of  the  duchy  of  Auftria,  which  on  the 
death  of  Albert  he  obtained.  In  1468  he  vifited  Rome, 
held  feveral  conferences  with  the  pope  concerning  means 
for  refilling  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks  ; but  nothing  of  im- 
portance followed.  Frederic  was,  however,  very  intent 
upon  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and  the  marriage 
of  his  fon  Maximilian  to  the  heirefs  of  the  rich  houfe  of 
Burgundy,  and  thus  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  author 
of  the  greateft  acceffion  of  dominion  that  his  race  ever  ac- 
quired. From  this  period  he  repofed  upon  Maximilian  the 
chief  weight  of  the  government,  who  was  foon  after  elected 
king  of  the  Romans.  Upon  the  death  of  Matthias  he  ob- 
tained from  his  fon  Ladiflaus  the  reftitution  cf  Auftria,  and 
afterwards  regained  Tyrol  from  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ; at 
length  he  quitted  the  reins  of  empire,  and  retired  to 
Lentz,  where  he  occupied  himfelf  in  icientific  ftudies.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  feventy-n.ine  years,  in  confequence  of  an 
amputation  of  his  leg.  He  was' a prince  of  an  agreeable 
air  and  majeftic  countenance  : he  was  plain  in  his  apparel, 
moderate  in  hispaffions,  and  fo  remarkably  abflemious,  that 
his  life  is  faid  to  have  refembled  a continual  fait.  From  his 
natural  averfion  from  war  he  was  furnamed  the  “ Pacific,” 
yet  the  inconftancy  of  his  temper  often  prompted  him  to 
embark  in  quarrels.  He  was  endowed  with  a remarkably 
tenacious  memory,  but  was  deftitute  of  courage,  refolution, 
and  generofity.  Fie  had  a favourite  maxim  to  which  he  had 
perpetual  recourfe,  v.'z.  14  that  the  belt  remedy  for  irre- 
trievable Ioffes  is  oblivion.”  Moreri.  Univer.  Hift. 

Frederic  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1473,  and 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication  of  his  nephew 
Chriftian  II.  At  a general  diet  of  the  Danes,  convoked 
for  the  purpofe,  he  was  declared  king,  and  the  itaies  of 
Norway  likewife  proclaimed  him  monarch  with  the  ufual 
formalities.  Being  of  an  ambitious  and  afpiring  mind  he  was 
anxious  for  reuniting  the  three'  kingdoms,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe wrote  to  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Sweden  ; but 
Guffavus  Vafa  was  capable  of  defending  the  crown  that  was 
firmly  fixed  on  his  head,  and  therefore  Frederic  readily  gave 
up  his  claims,  and  formed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  that  mo- 
narch. The  ifle  of  Gothland,  feized  by  admiral  Norby, 
was  afterwards  the  ebjebl  of  contention  between  the  two 
2 crowns ; 
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crowns ; but  Frederic,  by  bis  vigour  and  policy,  finally  an- 
nexed it  to  his  dominions.  The  progrefs  of  the  reformation 
in  the  laic  reign  had  brought  .religious  differences  to  a ends 
in  Denmark,  and,  1527,  Frederic  openly  declared  in  favour 
of  Lutheranifm  : while,  however,  he  gave  the  afcendancy 
to  that  perfuafion,  he  determined  that  every  fubjeft  of  his 
dominions  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  embrace  either  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  or  of  Rome  ; that  no  perfon  fhould  be 
perfecuted  or  molefted  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  that 
the  religious  of  all  denominations  fhould  be  permitted  to 
marry  : in  confequence  of  this  wife  and  truly  liberal  decree, 
the  abbeys  and  cloiflers  were  deferted,  all  aufterities  disre- 
garded, and  Lutheranifm  was  every  where  publicly  preach- 
ed and  embraced.  The  depofed  Chriilian  II.  in  1531  made 
an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  but  being  yle- 
feated  in  his  object,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  hirnfelf  pri- 
foner,  and  was  committed  to  clofe  cuftody  by  his  uncle. 
Frederic  I.  died,  after  a reign  often  years,  at  the  age  of  fixty. 
His  conduct  obtained  him  the  title  of  “ Pacific,”  and  con- 
temporary hillorians  juftly  praife  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  his  government,  which  rendered  his  reign  profperous 
and  happy.  At  his  death  the  clergy,  who  had  been  of- 
fended at  his  innovations,  were  left  in  a date  of  uncertain- 
ty, in  confequence  of  which  the  proteftant  religion  gained 
ground  and  gathered  flrength.  Frederic  left  children  by 
both  his  wives,  one  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  the  other  of  the  duke  of  Pomerania. 
Univer.  Hill.  Moreri. 

Frederic  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  fon  of  Chriflian  III., 
was  born  in  1534,  and  Exceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1558.  The  firft  years  of  his  reign  were 
palled  in  the  din  of  war,  with  the  } eople  of  Dithmarfh, 
who  had  made  themfelves  independent,  but  who,  after  a 
brave  refiftance,  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
queror : he  next  engaged  in  a conteft  with  Eric  king  of 
Sweden,  whofe  embaffadors,  as  they  were  paffing  into 
Germany,  he  arreftedin  violation  of  the  fafe  conduct  lie  had 
granted  them.  This  war  was  commenced  in  1563,  and  was 
carried  on  with  mutual  detriment,  and  the  molt  cruel  de- 
valuations of  both  countries,  till  the  depefition  of  Eric  by 
his  own  fubjects  in  1568.  Peace  was  then  made,  but  upon 
terms  fo  unfavourable  to  Sweden  that  war  was  renewed  in 
1569.  The  Hanfeatic  towns,  which  were  claimed  by  both 
parties,  took  an  active  part  in  the  hoftilities,  and  the  city  of 
Lubec  embraced  the  oceafion  of  revenging  itfelf  on  Sweden 
for  the  many  reflri&ions  impofed  upon  it,  and  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  city.  They  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  joined  his  fleet  with  a powerful  fqua- 
dron.  After  this,  Frederic  held  the  balance  between  thofe 
commercial  towns,  and  interefled  himfelf  more  than  his 
predeceffors  in  acquiring  an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. He  rendered  commerce  flourifhing,  refpeCted  the 
riu-hts  and  property  of  his  fubjects,  and  obtained  the  efleem 
and  affection  of  his  people.  Frederic  married  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  thenceforth  attended  to 
the  preLrvation  of  peace,  qnd  -promoted  the  profperity  of 
his  dominions.  He  augmented  the  univerflty  of  Copenha- 
gen, and  was  the  active  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  aflronomer  Tycho  Brahe. 
He  dTed  in  1588,  leaving  behind  him  a high  character,  as 
well  among  his  o wn  people  as  with  neigbouring  nations.  So 
highly  was  he  efteemed  by  foreign  princes,  that  queen  Eliza- 
beth lent  him  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  James  VI.  king 
of  Scotland,  entered  into  a treaty  with  him  for  obtaining  in 
marriage  his- daughter  Anne,  Univer.  Hilt.  Moreri. 

Frederic  III.,  king  of  Dertmark,  born  in  1609,  was 
fon-  cf  Chriffian  IV.  and  Exceeded  to  the  crown  in  the  year 


1648,  but  his  authority  as  a monarch  was  greatly  curtailed 
by  the  power  which  the  great  lords  of  his  kingdom  affumed. 
One  of  his  firft  meafures  was  a treaty  with  the  Dutch, 
the  friendfhip  of  whom  he  acquired  by  feizing  in  the  port  of 
Copenhagen  a fleet  of  Englifh  merchant  fhips  laden  with 
naval  ftores  ; which  ftep,  while  it  involved  him  with  England, 
obtained  for  him  a fubfidy  and  league  of  alliance  from  Hol- 
land. In  1657  Frederic,  ftimi.lated  by  the  Dutch,  declared 
war  againft  Sw  eden,  but  the  warlike  Charles  Guifavus  feon 
repreii’ed  the  progrefs  of  the  Danes,  and  parting  over  the 
ice  to  Zealand,  laid  fiege  to  Copenhagen,  Notwithftandiug 
the  courage  and  vigour  of  Frederic,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  peace  upon  very  disadvantageous  terms.  War,  how- 
ever, loon  broke  out  again,  and  Copenhagen  was  a fecond 
time  cl'ofely  inverted  by  fea  and  land.  The  Swedes  took 
the  fortrefs  of  Cronenburg,  and  the  capital  was  faved  only 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  In  this  conteft  Frederic 
evinced  a bravery  not  often  paralleled  : he  %vas  always  pre- 
pared to  aft,  and  he  perfoftally  watched  over  every  meaiure 
which  was  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  maturing  the 
fucceffes,  and  reaping  from  them  their  full  advantage.  By 
his  incitements,  and  by  his  own  example,  the  citizens  of  Co- 
penhagen became  intrepid  foldiers,  bravely  fought  in  fmatl 
boats  againft  the  fhips  of  the  befiegers,  and  ruined  forward 
through  a temped  of  flames.  Their  wives  and  children  fe- 
conded  their  ardour,  and  the  queen  animated  them  by  her 
prefence  and  example.  That  memorable  fiege  rurnifhed  in- 
ltances  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  heroifm.  After  Charles 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  Frederic  rewarded  the  valour  and 
fidelity  of  the  citizens  by  well  merited  privileges.  Peace 
was  concluded  in  the  year  1660  : its  terms  were  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  all  the  Daniih  ifles  of  the  Baltic,  with  the  diftrict  of 
Drontheim,  while  Sweden  retained  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  and- 
the  provinces  of  Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen.  The 
molt  important  event  of  Frederic’s  reign  was  the  change  of- 
the  conftitution  from  an  eleftive  and  limited,  to  an  hereditary- 
and  abfolute  monarchy.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  di-- 
viiions  between  the  different  Hates  of  the  kinn-dom,  and  the 
hauteur  and  fellilhnefs  of  the  nobles,  who  would  not  confent 
to  take  their  fhare  with  the  commons  of  the  public  burthens. 
The  king  fecretly  fomented  the  discontents,  till  the  com- 
mons, ftimulated  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the  nobles,  refolved, 
in  conjunction  with  the  clergy,  to  lay  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  at  the  king’s  feet.  Frederic  gladly  made  ufe  of  the 
oceafion,  and,  by  means  of  the  army,  overawed  the  nobles 
to  a concurrence  in  the  projeCt.  In  this  manner  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  ftates  were  folcmnly  furrendered,  and  the 
king  and  royal  family  received  the  homage  of  the  different 
orders  in  a public  theatre  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  This 
important  revolution  was  effected  without  bloodfhed,  and 
Frederic  never  abufed  the  gift  : he  regulated  the  feveral 
parts  of  government,  especially  the  mode  of  fucceffon,  and 
iffued  what  has  been  denominated  the  “ royal  law.”  This 
has  been  confidered  ever  iince  as  the  national  code  in  all  . 
things  pertaining  to  the  Eiecefllon  and  the  power  of  the  mo- 
narch. No  fooner  had  he  obtained  poffeffion  of  abfolute  au- 
thority, than  he  moderated  that  paffion  for  glory  which  he 
had  formerly  betrayed.  The  remainder-  of  his  reign  was 
fpent  in  forming  political  alliances,  and  reftcring  profperity 
to  his  country  by  the  arts  of  peace.  He  applied  himlelf  to 
reftore,  by  his  own  example,  the  ancient  fimplicity  of  drefs 
and  frugality  at  table  ; to  re-eftablilh  his  finances  ; to  en- 
courage merit,  induftry,  and  commerce  ; to  reward  thofe 
who  had  ferved  him  with  fidelity  ; to  redrefs  grievances  ; to 
proteC’t  the  oppreffed  : to  relieve  the  indigent  ; and  to  be- 
come the  father  of  his  fubjeCts.  The  intimate  connection  - 
between  Kolftein  and  Sweden  was  the  principal  caufe  of  Iris  ■ 
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dffquiet  ; and  he  was  preparing  to  fupport  hiscaufeby  arms 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  a chronical  diforder  in  1670. 
Univer.  Hift.  Moreri. 

Frederic  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1671,  and 
fucceeded  his  father  Chriftian  V.  in  1699.  He  immediately 
made  an  attack  upon  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of 
Holftein,  but  was  foon  called  back  to  defend  Copenhagen 
from  the  attack  of  Charles,  who  began  his  wounderful  ca- 
reer by  a fpirited  invafion  of  Zealand.  Frederic  fued 
for  and  obtained  peace  on  condition  that  he  repaired  all  the 
wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  duke  of  Holftein,  and  yielded 
him  lull  l'overeignty  of  his  dominions.  Frederic  was  more 
fuccefsful  at  fea  and  land  in  the  years  1714  and  1715,  when 
they  gained  great  advantages,  drove  the  Swedes  out  of 
Norway,  and  took  feveral  places.  In  1720  peace  was 
concluded  under  the  mediation  of  England,  upon  terms 
-favourable  to  Frederic,  who  retained  the  duchy  ot  Slefwick. 
From  that  time  he  governedhis  dominions  in  peace,  andattend- 
ed  to  their  internal  profperity.  He  died  in  1730,  leaving 
the  character  of  an  able  prince,  but  too  much  additted  to 
enterprize,  and  too  readily  liftening  to  the  fchemes  of  pro- 
jectors. He  is  charged  with  having  diftfibuted  thepublic  trea- 
lure  with  a too  lavilh  hand  among  his  courtiers.  Univer.  Hift. 

Frederic  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1723,  and 
fucceeded  his  father  Chriftian  VI.  in  1746.  On  his  ac- 
cefiion  he  formed  the  refolution  of  difcharging  all  the  debts 
of  the  crown.  The  principal  creditors  of  the  ftate,  wiihing 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpofes,  offered  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  intereft  rather  than  have  their  money  paid.  “ The 
wealth,”  replied  the  monarch,  “ locked  up  in  my  coffers 
would  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  public,  but  when  I fhall  have 
repaid  it,  you  will  do  me  a pleafure,  and  render  me  a fer- 
■vice,  by'lending  thofe  fums  at  a low  intereft  to  my  fubjetts, 
who  may  thus  be  enabled  to  extend  their  commerce  and  fup- 
port their  manufactures.”  He  preferved  his  dominions  in 
peace,  and  promoted  commerce  and  the  manufactures,  fo  as 
to  make  a large  increafe  to  the  wealth  of  his  people,  and  his 
own  revenues.  He  eftablifhed  a Greenland  company  ; laid 
open  to  all  his  fubjetts  the  trade  to  the  American  colonies  ; 
encouraged  agriculture,  and  the  working  of  the  mines,  and 
made  new  roads.  He  was  the  zealous  patron  of  the  arts 
and  fciences  : founded  feveral  academies  and  other  places  of 
inftruttion  for  the  Laplanders ; and  inftituted  focieties  for 
the  improvement  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  and 
font  a miffion  of  learned  men  into  the  Levant  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  difcoveries  in  natural  hiftory  and  an- 
tiquities. He  died  January  1766,  and  could  confole  him- 
felf  on  his  death-bed  with  the  pleafmg  and  delightful  reflec- 
tion, that  “ lie  had  never  injured  a Angle  individual,  and  had 
not  a drop  of  blood  to  anfwer  for.”  Frederic  was  twice 
married,  firft  to  Louifa  daughter  of  George  II.  of  England, 
and  fecondly  to  Juliana  Maria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle.  Univer.  Hift. 

Frederic  Augustus  I.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony,  fon  of  the  elettor  John  George  III.  by  a 
daughter  of  Frederic  III.  king  of  Denmark,  was  born 
in  1670,  and  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1697. 
For  this  high  honour  there  were  many  candidates,  but  in  a 
Jhort  time  the  competition  was  confined  to  Frederic  and  the 
prince  of  Conti.  As  a preliminary  ftep  he  openly  abjured 
the  proteftant  religion,  and  by  lavifhing  the  Saxon  treasures, 
he  was  able  to  counterbalance  the  art  and  eloquence  of  abbe 
de  Polignac,  the  French  negociator.  On  the  day  of  election 
the  nobles  and  others,  to  the  number  of  a hundred  thoufand 
men,  aftembled  on  the  plain  of  VVarfaw,  each  palatinate 
being  divided  into  companies,  and  ranged  under  their  pro- 
per banners,  with  all  the  electors  on  horfeback,  armed  with 


lances.  The  fenators  having  taken  their  ftations,  each  is 
front  of  his  divifion,  commenced  their  harangues  : and  the 


cry  ot  “ long  live  Conti,”  was  almoft  univerial,  till  the  pa- 
latine of  Culm  pronounced  with  a firm  voice  the  word 
“ Veto,”  which  flopped  the  proceedings  of  the  affembly, 
and  the  eleftion  was  poftponed  to  the  enfuing  day.  Early 
in  the  morning  both  parties  prefented  themfelves  nearly 
equal  in  ftrength.  A double  election  was  made,  and  Poland 
was  thrown  into  general  diforder  by  the  efforts  of  the  op- 
ponents. At  length  Frederic  marched  a German  army  into 
the  country,  and  gained  poffeftion  of  Cracow,  where  he  was 
immediately  crowned,  and  univerfally  acknowledged  as  lawful 
king  by  the  PoliPn  nation.  In  ratifying  the  election  of 
Frederic  Auguftus  his  own  partizans  limited  the  number  of 
forces  that  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  introduce  into  Poland, 
and  fpecified  the  circumftances  which  fliould  authorize  him 
to  require  the  affiftance  of  his  Saxon  troops.  In  defiance, 
however,  of  thefe  reftrittions,  he  furrounded  himfelf  with 
Saxons,  becaufe,  as  being  his  native  fubjetts,  he  could  place 
greater  confidence  in  them  than  in  the  Poles  ; and  to  attach 
them  the  better  to  his  own  perfon,  he  loaded  them  with 
favours,  and  bellowed  upon  them  the  moft  honourable  and 
lucrative  offices  of  the  ftate.  The  Saxons  became  ex- 
tremely odious,  and  when  the  diet  aftembled,  a demand  was 
made  that  the  Saxon  troops  Ihould  be  withdrawn.  Frederic 
refilled,  and  was,  as  a confequence,  deprived  of  his  right  and 
title  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  This  degradation  was  in* 
flitted  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  impofed  the  moll 
rigorous  conditions  on  the  depofed  monarch,  and,  befides 
compelling  him  to  acknowledge  Staniflaus  as  the  legitimate 
fovereign  of  the  republic,  and  to  renounce  all  right  to  the 
crown  and  dominions  of  Poland,  required  him  to  write  a 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  new  king,  upon  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne.  Auguftus  complied,  but  by  the  ftyle  of  his 
epiftle,  he  evinced  his  regret,  and  the  violence  which  he 
offered  to  his  inclinations.  The  event  of  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  determined  Auguftus  to  avow  his  intentions  by  a 
public  declaration  of  breaking  the  treaty  he  had  contratted 
with  Charles  XII.  and  of  re-afeending  the  throne  of  Poland, 
and  he  concluded  with  requefting  the  affiftance  of  all 
Chriftian  kings  and  princes.  Staniflaus,  who  faw  himfelf 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  his  proteftor  a fugitive,  and  his 
rival  fupported  by  the  moft  powerful  monarch  of  the  north, 
was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  approach  of  Frederic,  than 
he  declared  that  as  he  had  taken  the  feeptre  with  no  other 
view  than  the  prefervation  of  liberty,  he  was  now  ready  to 
reftore  it,  provided  that  facrifice  would  promote  the  tran- 
quillity and  peace  of  the  country,  Frederic  afeended  the 
throne  without  oppofition.  For  fome  years  his  reign  was 
difquieted  by  jealoufies  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  who  could 
never'  be  reconciled  to  the  prefence  of  the  Saxon  troops  : 
at  length,  however,  the  civil  diviiions  were  terminated,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  was  paffed  in  peace.  Frederic 
died  at  the  age  of  fixty-three.  He  had  for  fome  years  pre~ 
vioufly  to  his  deceafe  refided  in  his  elettoral  ftates,  where  he 
was  much  beloved.  He  introduced  an  improved  code  of 
laws,  founded  feveral  profefforftiips,  and  a college  for  educa- 
ting the  nobility  at  Drefden,  and  was  the  author  of  other 
ufeful  and  fplendid  eftabliftiments.  Though  he  had,  as  we 
have  feen,  conformed  to  the  Romiffi  religion,  he  protetted 
the  Polifli  proteftants  from  perfecution.  His  confort  con- 
tinued to  profefs  the  reformed  religion  till  her  death,  and 
was,  on  that  account,  never  crowned  queen  of  Poland. 
Univer.  Hift.  Moreri. 

Frederic  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elettor 
of  Saxony,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1696,  and  fuc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1733  to  his  elettoral  and  hereditary 
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dominions.  On  the  death  of  the  firfl  Frederic,  the  French 
party  fet  up  Staniftaus  Lefzinlky,  but  the  Auftrians  and 
Ruffians  fupportingthe  late  monarch’s  fon,  Frederic  Auguf- 
tns,  he  was  crowned  king  at  Cracow  in  1734?  and  after  a 
ffiort  conteft  was  left  in  the  quiet  po hellion  of  his  crown. 
This  reign  is  not  fignalized  by  many  important  events,  but 
in  the  year  1745  the  king  of  Pruffia  took  poffeffion  of  his 
electoral  dominions,  though  he  was  not  able  to  retain  them. 
He  again  occupied  the  fame  territory  in  1756,  and  kept 
them  till  the  peace  of  1763.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame 
year  Frederic  Auguftus  died,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
children,  among  whom  was  the  dauphinefs  of  France, 
and  mother  to  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XVI.  Frederic 
polfeffed  many  private  virtues,  but  was  not  adlive  and 
eiiterprifing  as  a king.  IJniver.  Hift.  Moreri. 

Frederic,  king  of  Sweden,  prince  of  Helfe  Caffel,  was 
born  in  1676.  He  married  for  a feebnd  wife  the  lifter  of 
Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  who  upon  the  deceafe  of  her 
brother,  in  1719,  was  eledled  by  the  Hates  his  fuccelTor,  upon 
condition  of  great  limitation  of  the  royal  authority.  In  the 
following  year  (lie  obtained  the  confent  of  the  Hates  to 
refign  the  crown  to  her  hufband,  who  accepted  it  with  all 
thole  tlipulations  which  rendered  it  the  molt  limited  mo- 
narchy in  Europe.  The  infufficiency  of  his  powers  rendered 
him  unable  to  refill  the  invafion  of  the  Ruffians  in  1741, 
who  pillaged  the  country,  and  did  great  injury  to  the  iron 
and  copper  mines.  On  a fubfequent  war  the  fuperiority  of 
the  Ruffians  was  Hill  more  manifelt : the"  Swedes  were  rout- 
ed at  every  encounter,  great  part  of  their  army  was  made 
captive,  and  all  Finland  loft.  Frederic  died,  without  pof- 
terity,  in  1751.  Univer.  Hift. 

Frederic-William,  eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  furnamed 
the  “ Great  Elector,”  Ion  of  the  eledlor  George -William, 
was  born  in  1620  at  Berlin,  and  the  fucceffion  to  hereditary 
eftates  fell  to  him  in  1640.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  arms,  and  ferved  in  the  camp  of  Frederic-Henry, 
prince  of  Orange.  "When  he  fucceeded  to  his  dominions, 
he  found  them  aimoft  ruined  by  the  Swedes  and  other 
powers,  who  had  ravaged  them  without  mercy  in  the  late 
adminilh’ation.  The  commencement  of  his  own  government 
was  marked  with  great  prudence  and  wifdom  ; he  corrected 
abufes  of  various  kinds,  and  reftored  the  finances  to  order. 
In  1642  he  received  the  inveftiture  of  Pruffia  from  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  in  the  next  year  he  made  a truce  with  the 
Swedes,  on  the  exprefs  condition  that  they  fhould  evacuate 
the  g-reateft  part  of  his  Hates,  fo  that  in  a ftiort  time  he  re- 
covered the  whole  of  his  dominions.  To  oppofe  or  coun- 
teract the  ambitious  projects  of  Charles-Guilavus,  king  of 
Sweden,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and  was 
extremely  defirous  of  obtaining  the  friendlhip  of  Cromwell 
and  Lewis  XIV.  In  1655  he  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
Swedes,  whofe  army  he  joined  in  the  invafion  of  Poland,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  victory  gained  near  Warfaw,  and 
obtained  for  his  fervices  the  entire  fovereignty  of  Pruffia. 
In  confequence  of  a powerful  league  formed  againfl  the 
king  of  Sweden,  the  elector  deferted  his  party,  and  made 
peace  with  the  Poles  on  the  fame  condition  refpecling 
Pruffia  ; he  now  exerted  himfelf  inoft  vigoroufly  in  favour 
of  his  new  allies,  and  the  war  in  the  north  fubfifted,  with 
various  fuccefs,  till  the  death  of  Charles-Guftavus  in  1659, 
an  event  that  was  foon  followed  by  a general  peace  which 
guaranteed  Pruffia  to  the  eledlor.  Some  years  of  public 
peace  gave  the  eledlor  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  cha^- 
racier  as  a promoter  and  patron  of  thofe  arts  which  render 
a nation  great.  Of  this  opportunity  he  took  every  advan- 
tage : he  rebuilt  the  dilapidated  towns  and  the  ruined  vil- 
lages $ converted  forefts  and  deferts  into  cultivated  fields  5 he 


facilitated  commerce  and  navigation  by  canals,  and  other 
projedts  and  eftablilhments  calculated  for  that  purpofe. 
Nor  was  he  lefs  attentive  to  exterior  concerns,  and  emitted 
no  occalion  to  fecure  and  extend  his  territorial  poffieffions. 
When  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  threatened  Holland, 
the  eledlor  concluded  a treaty  with  the  United  States,  by 
which  he  engaged  to  furnifh  them  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  men  in  cafe  of  an  attack.  Joined  by  the  imperial 
troops,  he  began  his  march  in  1672,  but  was  Hopped  by 
marlhal  Turenne,  who  took  poffeffion  of  all  his  territories 
in  Weftphalia.  At  this  moment  a wretch  offered  to  rid  him 
of  his  formidable  enemy  by  affaffination,  which  he  rejected 
with  the  utmoft  horror  and  indignation,  and  inftantly  fent 
word  to  Turenne  of  his  danger.  Soon  after  this,  pruden- 
tial motives  obtained  the  aicendancy  in  his  mind,  and  he 
made  a feparate  peace  with  France,  by  which  he  gained 
all  his  loll  provinces.  He  had  in  this  treaty  referved  to 
himfelf  the  right  of  defending  the  empire  if  it  fhould  be 
attacked,  which  he  exercifed  in  1674  by  joining  the  allies 
with  a body  of  troops  in  Alface.  The  French,  to  free 
them  Hives  from  this  enemy,  inftigated  the  Swedes  to  make 
a diverfion  in  their  favour  by  invading  the  marches  of  Bran- 
deuburg  ; a meafure  that  forced  the  elector  back  to 
the  defence  of  his  fubjedls,  and  in  June  1675  he  obtained 
a fignal  victory  over  a fuperior  Swedifh  army.  In  another 
inftance,  he  was  fummoned  to  defend  Pruffia  againfl  the  fame 
enemy  ; he  marched  in  the  midft  of  winter,  crofted  the  gulf 
of  Courland  with  his  army  on  Hedges  over  the  ice,,  furprized 
the  Swedes  in  their  quarters,  and  forced  them  to  a preci- 
pitate retreat  from  Pruffia,  with  the  lots  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  forces.  He  now  fuffered  home  ferious  reverfes  from 
the  French  arms,  and  reludlantly  agreed- to  the  peace  of  St„- 
Germain  in  1679,  by  Avliicli  he  reftored  all  his  conqueils 
upon  the  Swedes,  and  abandoned  the  king  of  Denmark  ; 
and  in  return  the  French  evacuated  the  Weftphalian  domi- 
nions, and  paid  him  a fum  of  money.  From  this  time  we 
hear  no  more  of  Frederic  as  a warrior,  but  we  fee  him  in  a- 
more  elevated  character,  attending  to  fhe  improvement  of 
his  country,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  its  happinefs  ; and- 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  for  wifdom  and  equity  caufed 
him  to  be  chofen  mediator  on  various  occafions  between- 
contending  fovereigns.  The  revocation  of  the  edidl  of. 
Nantes  gave  him  a valuable  acceffion  of  induftrious  fubjects, 
who  enriched  his  country  u ith  their  arts  and  manufactures. 
A French  colony  was  formed  at  Berlin,  which  flourifhed  ex-- 
tremely  in  confequence  of  the  privileges  which  he  conferred 
upon  it.  Frederic  died  of  the  dropfy  at  the  age  of  fixty— - 
eight,  in  the  year  1688.  He  beheld  the  approaches  of 
death  with  compofure,  and  employed  his  Lift  hours  in  anxious 
cares  for  the  public  good.  In  private  life  he  was  kind  and 
generous,  fond  of  fociety,  quick  in  his  temper,  but  readily 
appeafed.  He  is  confidered  as  the  boafl  and  glory  of  his 
houfe,  and  the  chief  founder  of  its  greatnefs.  Gen.  Biog.  - 
Frederic  I.,  king  of  Pruffia,  was  fon  of  the  preceding, 
and  born  at  Konigfberg  in  1657.  The  conftitution  of  this 
prince  was  weak  and  fickly,  and  his  education  greatly  ne 
gledled  ; at  one  time  the  prejudices  of  his  father  ran  fo  ftrong 
againfl;  him,  that  he  had  determined  to  change  the  order  o t ’ 
the  fucceffion,  and  made  a will,  by  which  he  devifed  all  the 
acquifitions  of  territory  he  had  himfelf  made  to  be  divided' 
among  the  children  which  he  had  by  his  fecond  wife,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  fubjedl  of  this  article.  This  difpofition  was 
not  allowed  to  take  place,  and  Frederic  fucceeded  to  the 
whole  inheritance  in  the  year  1688.  Naturally  ambitious, 
but  not  poffeffing  fufficient  vigour  to  raife  himfelf  above  his 
neighbours,  who  were  equally  powerful  with  himfelf,  Fre- 
deric attempted  to  fupply  this  defedl  by  the  pomp  of  titles,  - 
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and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  acquifition  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity ; this  was  the  great  objeft  of  his  ambition,  and  the  mi- 
nifters  who  oppofed  the  projeft  as  chimerical  and  frivolous 
were  quickly  difgraced.  In  the  war  carried  on  refpefting 
the  Spar.ifh  fuccefiion,  he  ventured  to  unfold  his  defign, 
and  made  it  a principal  condition  of  his  co-operation  with  the 
emperor,  that  he  fhould  be  recognized  king  of  Prufiia,  and 
a treaty  to  this  effect  was  concluded  at  Vienna  in  1700.  It 
was  foon  concurred  in  by  the  powers  of  the  north  and  by 
England,  and  the  coronation  was  performed  in  1701,  in  me- 
mory of  which  event  he  inftituted  the  order  of  the  knights 
of  the  black  eagle.  At  the  folemnity,  it  was  remarked  that 
he  put  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
monarch  was  ever  lefs  clogged  with  conditions  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  Hiilorians  have  confidered  this  ftep  as  a mafter- 
ftreke  of  policy,  and  that  which  raifed  the  houfe  of  Bran- 
denburg to  its  independence  on  that  of  Aultria  ; but  at  the 
time  when  the  piece  was  acting,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
Frederic  had  folicited  an  honour  which  his  power  was  ina- 
dequate to  fupport.  Even  his  confort,  Sophia-Charlotta  of 
Hanover,  filler  of  our  George  I.,  a woman  no  lefs  diftin- 
guifhed  for  her  literary  merit,  than  for  the  charafteriftic  vir- 
tues of  her  fex,  was  fo  little  pleafed  with  her  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  queen,  that  fhe  declared  fire  felt  extremely  mor- 
tified to  be  forced  to  go  to  Prufiia  and  aft  the  part  of  a ftage- 
queen  in  prefer.ee  of  her  FEfop,  alluding  to  the  deformity  of 
Frederic  ; and  to  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  fhe  wrote,  “ Do 
not  imagine  that  I prefer  this  pageantry  and  pomp  of 
crowns,  which  are  here  fo  much  efleemed,  to  the  charms  of 
pkilofophical  retirement,”  Frederic,  now  a king,  difplayed 
all  the  magnificence  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  was 
profufe  to  a degree,  which  his  country  was  ill  able  to  fup- 
port. He  was,  however,  at  the  defire  of  his  queen,  the 
inflitutor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin, 
becaufe  file  perfuaded  him  that  it  was  a fit  appendage  to 
royalty  to  patronize  the  fciences.  When  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  became  formidable  by  his  viftories,  Frederic 
obtained  a neutrality  for  Prufiia : but  in  the  fucceflion 
war,  his  troops  ferved  againil  France,  and  he  even  declared 
war  againfl  Lewis  XIV.  In  1705  his  queen  Sophia  Cliar- 
lotta  died  with  the  utmoft  calmnefs,  recolleftion  and  com- 
pefure  : “ Weep  not  for  me,”  faid  the  dying  queen  to  one 
of  her  attendants,  “ I am  now  going  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity 
refpefting,  the  principles  of  things  which  even  Leibnitz  has 
never  been  able  to  explain  to  me  ; and  I am  preparing 
for  the  king  my  hufband  the  exhibition  of  a funeral  pomp, 
in  which  he  will  have  full  opportunity  of  difplaying  all 
his  oftentation  and  magnificence.”  In  truth  file  was  not 
mifiaken  ; the  king  honoured  her  with  a fplendia  funeral, 
and  in  the  pomp  he  compenfated,  in  his  own  mind,  for  the 
lofs  of  a wife  whofe  death  could  r.ot  be  fufRciently  deplored, 
and  in  17c  9 he  took  another,  which  was  his  third.  In  the 
enfuin'g  year  his  Pruffian  dominions  fuffered  greatly  from  a 
peftilential  diferder,  which  carried  off  multitudes  of  his 
fubjefts,  but  the  court  attempted  no  means  of  relief,  being 
too  much  abforbed  in  vain  and  oftentatious  expences* 
Amidft  the  fubfequent  difturbances  of  the  north,  Frederic 
employed  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  different  parties,  and 
preferve  his  own  dominions  in  peace.  Fie  died  in  1713. 
“-He  Was,”  fays  his  royal  defeendant  “ magnificent  and 
generous  ; but  at  what  price  did  he  purchafe  the  pleafure  of 
gratifying  his  paSions ! He  trafficked  in  the  blood  of  his 
p ople  with  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch,  like  the  wandering 
Tartars,  who  fell  their  herds  to  the  butchers-  of  Podolia.” 
It  has  been  f rid  of  him  that  “ he  was  great  in  little  matters, 
and  milerably  little  in  r at  concerns.”  He  has,  however, 
the  misfortune  to  hold  his  llation  in  hiftory,  between  a father 
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and  a fon,  by  whofe  great  and  tranfeendant  abilities  his 
merit  is  eclipfed.  Univer.  Hift. 

Frederic  William,  king  of  Pruffia,  with  both  names 
is  confidered  as  the  I '.,  but  as  “Frederic”  only,  he  is  the  IF. 
of  that  name.  He  was  fon  of  the  preceding  by  Sophia 
Charlotta,  and  born  in  1688.  At  an  early  age  he  difplayed 
a pafiion  for  military  exercifes,  and  highly  diftinguifhed 
bimfelf  in  the  allied  army  againil  the  French.  In  1706 
he  married  the  princefs  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
the  eleftor  of  Hanover,  afterward  king  George  I.  of 
England.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1713  he  iucceeded 
to  the  throne,  and  exhibited  a charafter  in  every  refpeft  the 
reverfe  of  that  already  delineated.  He  made  great  reduc- 
tions, facrifices  as  they  would  be  termed  by  little  minds,  in 
ill  the  ellablifnments  of  royal  poirp,  and  applied  his  whole 
attention  to  render  his  country  great,  by  maintaining  a full 
treafury  and  a powerful  army.  In  his  own  perfon  he  was 
extremely  plain,  and  in  his  manners  fimple  and  eafy  of  ac- 
cefs.  He  abolifhed  all  ufelefs  expenditures,  retained  but  few 
perfons  about  himfelf,  and  reduced  his  private  expences  to 
a very  moderate  fum.  He  was  acculiomed  to  fay,  “ that  a 
prince  ought  to  fpare  not  only  the  blood,  but  the  property 
of  his  fubjefts  ;”  and  in  this  refpeft  he  might  be  regarded  as 
a philofopher  on  the  throne  ; and  the  frugality  which  he 
exercifed  was  worthy  the  charafter  of  an  ancient  Roman  in 
the  bell  age  of  the  republic.  By  this  moderation,  and  by 
his  reforms  in  the  finances  and  expenditure,  he  was  enabled 
to  keep  up  a great  military  eftabiifhment,  and  he  was  the 
founder  of  that  exaft  difeipline  and  regularity  for  which 
the  Prufiian  troops  have  been  fo  much  admired.  He  was 
remarkably  defirous  of  tall  men  for  his  army,  and  he  in- 
dulged the  pafiion  to  a degree  of  ridiculous  extravagance. 
He  had  a regiment  compofed  fclely  of  giants,  whom  he 
picked  up  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries  at  a vaff  ex- 
pence, and  without  any  regard  to  the  means  by  which  they 
might  be  obtained  : he  fent  to  purchafe  them  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  Europe  to  the  borders  of  Alia  : many  of  them 
were  entrapped  into  his  fervice,  and  others  involved  in  quar- 
rels, for  the  fake  of  having  a pretence  to  their  future  fer- 
vices.  Fie  was  equally  attentive  to  propagate  the  breed  by 
matching  them  with  the  tailed:  women  in  his  dominions,  who 
were  compelled  to  the  union.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  defpotic  than  his  whole  military  fyilem.  In  other 
reipefts  he  ftudied  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefts,  and  the 
profperity  of  the  Hates,  boon  after  his  acceffion  he  was 
recognized  as  king  of  Prufiia  in  a treaty  with  France. 
Tired  of  the  humiliations  which  his  father  had  frequently 
fuffered  from  the  Swedes  and  Ruffians,  who  marched  then- 
troops  through  his  dominions  with  impunity,  he  determined 
to  proteft  his  fubjefts  from  the  cor.fequences  of  any  future 
rupture  that  might  happen  among  his  neighbours.  The 
mind  of  the  monarch  was  excited  to  the  formation  of  his 
plans  by  the  obfervations  which  he  had  heard,  when  young, 
from  two  Englifh  generals,  one  of  whom  boldly  afferted 
that  the  king  of  Prufiia  could  not  maintain  a force  of  fifteen 
tlioufand  men  without  the  aid  of  foreign  fublidiee,  while 
the  other  contended  that  he  was  able  to  fupport  twenty  thou- 
fand.  The  prince,  though  a ftripling,  laid  with  a degree  of 
warmth  that  furprized  the  diiputants,  “ The  king,  my 
father,  is  able  to  maintain  a force  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  if 
he  thinks  proper.”  In  the  firll  year  of  his  own  reign  he  con- 
trived almoft  to  double  that  number  without  the  help  of 
foreign  fubfidies.  Notwithstanding  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
war  continued  in  the  north  between  Charles  XII.  and  the 
emperor  of  Rufiia,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  ; 
into-  this  Frederic  did  not  wifh  to  enter,  but  was  compelled 
by  an  attack  of  Charles,  who  made  five  hundred  of  the 
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Pruffian  fubjedts  prifoners  of  vrar.  Frederic,  now  af&dted 
by  the  infult,  exclaimed,  “ What ! (hall  a prince  whom  I 
fo  much  efteem  compel  me  to  become  his  enemy  ?”  He 
immediately  declared  war,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  joined  the  Saxons  and  Danes  with  twenty  thou- 
fand  troops.  After  compelling  the  king  of  Sweden  to 
abandon  his  territories,  and  to  feek  refuge  in  a foreign  land, 
the  conquerors  divided  among  them  the  fpoils  of  the  con- 
quered. Neverthelefs,  when  Frederic  heard  of  the  news 
of  the  premature  death  of  Charles  (fee  Charles  X1L)  he 
(hed  tears,  and  did  juft  ice  to  the  noble  qualities  of  that 
prince,  whofe  enemy  he  had  mod  reluctantly  become.  After 
this,  Frederic  interfered  with  effedt  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
teftants  of  fome  neighbouring  countries,  who  were  oppreffed 
and  perfecuted  by  their  catholic  fovereigns.  Frederic  libe- 
rally rewarded  the  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  the  introducers 
of  new  arts  ; and  many  of  the  richeft  fabrics  in  the  country 
owe  their  eftablifhment  to  him  ; but  his  patronage  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  what  he  deemed  ufeful.  Being  void  oi 
lcience  and  ornamental  literature,  and  not  knowing  how  they 
could  be  conneCted  with  the  public  profperity,  he  regarded 
them  with  contempt,  and  treated  their  profeifors  with  every 
fpecies  of  difcouragement.  Poetry  and  abilract  philoiophy 
were  equally  his  averfion.  Fie  banilhed  a man  of  letters  for 
fome  Latin  verfes  oyer  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  expelled 
the  celebrated  Wolf  for  his  metaphyfical  opinions  ; and  his 
eldeft  fon,  the  prince  royal,  who  had  acquired  a great  par- 
tiality for  polite  literature  and  mulic,  was  fo  continually 
thwarted  by  the  king,  and  rendered  fo  extremely  uncom- 
fortable, that  he  took  the  refolution  of  privately  quitting 
the  Pruffian  dominions  for  France  or  England.  Flis  defign 
was  difcovcred,  its  execution  prevented,  and  the  prince 
himfelf,  with  two  young  officers  who  were  his  confidants, 
were  proceeded  againlt  as  criminals.  One  of  them  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape ; but  the  other,  a very  amiable  youth, 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  item  and  favage  monarch, 
who  forced  his  own  fon  to  be  a fpedtator  of  the  bloody  deed. 
The  prince  himfelf  very  narrowly  efcaped  a like  puniffi- 
ment,  but  after  feveral  months’  clofe  imprifonment  he  was  let 
at  liberty.  Such  a father,  however,  could  not  expeCt  to 
infpire  in  the  heart  of  his  fon  any  other  feelings  than  thofe 
of  horror,  and  the  more  fo,  becaul'e  about  the  lame  time  he 
Caufed  a young  woman,  fufpedled  only  of  an  intrigue  with 
the  prince,  to  be  publicly  whipped  through  the  ftreets  of 
Berlin.  In  every  inftance  he  was  mod  rigorous  in  his  puniffi- 
ments,  and  always  (hewed  an  inclination  to  aggravate  rather 
than  mitigate  them.  In  the  year  1734  Frederic -William 
fell  into  a bad  (late  of  health,  which  increafed  the  natural 
violence  and  irritability  of  his  temper  : to  his  phyficians 
he  even  behaved  with  great  brutality,  though  he  held  the 
celebrated  Hoffman  in  fome  refpedt.  At  length  he  became 
tranquil  and  refigned  to  his  approaching  fate,  and  died  in 
the  year  1740,  and  in  the  fifty -fecond  year  of  his  age.  At 
this  time  he  probably  relented  and  was  grieved  for  his  con- 
dudt  towards  his  fon,  with  whom  he  held  many  conferences 
previoufly  to  his  deceafe,  teftifying  the  greateft  regard  for 
him,  and  in  his  arms  he  at  length  expired.  Frederic- 
William  left  behind  him  an  army  of  fixty-fix  tkoufand  men, 
and  an  abundant  and  increasing  treafury.  All  his  affairs 
were  in  the  greateft  order  and  regularity,  and  to  the  labours 
and  pre-eminent  wifdom  of  this  prince  we  are  to  look  for 
the  fources  of  that  profperity  and  fuccefs,  which  diftin- 
guiffied  the  houfe  of  Brandcnburgh  till  it  was  humbled  by 
the  talents  of  the  prefent  emperor  of  France,  before  whom 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  have  appeared  almoft  as  nothing. 
Univ.  Hift. 

Frederic  III.  king  of  Pruffia,  generally  denominated 
Vol.  XV. 


“ The  Great,”  was  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at  Berlin 
January  24,  1712.  In  the  progrefs  of  his  education  lie 
enjoyed  very  few  advantages,  for  his  father  wiffied  to  make 
him  a complete  foldier  at  the  expence  of  every  literary  ac- 
compliffiment.  As,  however,  he  grew  towards  manhood, 
he  difplayed  a tafte  for  the  liberal  arts,  which,  as  wc  have 
feen,  had  nearly  coft  him  his  life.  This  tafte  was  formed 
by  the  perufalof  French  books  which  were  put  into  his 
hands,  and  to  which  all  his  reading  was  confined.  The  ty- 
ranny which  he  experienced  from  his  father  was  the  means 
of  turning  his  attention  to  fcientific  purfuits,  and  being  un- 
willing to  incur  the  king’s  difpleafurc,  from  which  he  had 
already  fuftered  fo  much,  he  retired  in  a mtafure  from  the 
world,  and  purfued  his  ftudies  in  private ; and  to  the  amufihg 
branches  of  literature  he  added  the  folid  attainments  of  the 
mathematics  and  philofophy.  In  17^3  he  married,  by  order 
of  tiie  king  his  father,  Elizabeth-Chriftiana,  a princefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Brunfvvic-Wclfenbuttle ; but  it  is  certain, 
though  obliged  to  marry,  that  he  never  cohabited  with  Her, 
though  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  it  was  not  mere  per- 
fonal  didike  that  prevented  a elder  union,  but  that  force 
phyfical  caufe  exilted  with  reipect  to  the  prince.  Frederic 
had  not  longr  been  leated  on  the  throne  before  he  manifefted 
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an  inclination  to  ufe  his  utmoll  efforts  for  enlarging  his  do- 
minions. His  father’s  fuccour  to  the  imperial  army  in  1734 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  prince 
Eugene  on  military  affairs,  and  a vifit  in  the  following  year 
to  Staniflaus,  king  cf  Poland,  then  a fugitive  at  Konigfberg, 
gratified  him  with  the  friendffiip  of  an  amiable  and  lettered 
fovereign.  His  connexion  with  literary  characters  was  ex- 
tended, and  in  the  year  1736  he  began  a correfponderice 
with  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  who  contributed  fo  much  i» 
forming  his  opinions  and  his  tafte,  and  who  impreffed  him 
with  that  fpirit  of  toleration  which  diftingui fined  the  whole 
reign  of  Frederic.  And  notwithftanding  the  obliquity  of 
Voltaire’s  mind  with  refpedt  to  religion,  he  did  not  fail  to 
inculcate  upon  his  pupil  the  duty  of  promoting  as  much  as 
poffibie  the  happinefs  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge, 
by  the  pradtice  of  juftice  and  humanity,  and  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  arts  of  peace.  (See  Voltaire.)  Many 
perl'ons  of  literary  diitindtion  formed  a part  of  the  prince’s 
court,  which  has  been  reprefe'nted  as  the  feat  of  the  mufes 
and  the  graces  ; and  the  character  of  Frederic  at  this  period 
was  that  of  one  of  the  mod  polite  and  fafeinating  young 
men  in  Germany.  He  afeended  the  throne  in  May  ^740, 
and  immediately  obtained  the  poffeffion  of  all  that  popu- 
larity which  ufually  waits  upon  a young  fovereign  who  fuc- 
ceeds  to  an  unamiable  predeceffor.  The  firft  adt  of  the  new 
king  was  to  diffiand  the  regiment  of  giants ; at  the  fame 
time  he  inftituted  an  order  “ of  “Merit,”  which  admitted, 
perfons  of  real  worth  in  arms  or  arts,  without  difeindtion  of 
birth  or  country.  He  invited  many  learned  foreigners  to 
fettle  itvhis  dominions;  he  recalled  Wolf,  and  appointed 
him  to  be  the  head  of  the  univerfity  at  Halle.  Maupertuis 
and  Algarotti  accepted  his  invitation,  and  took  up  their 
refidence  with  him.  While  he, was  a prince  only  he  wrote, 
and  afterwards  publiffied,  his  “ Anti-Machiavel,”  which  w as 
intended  to  refute  the  bafe  maxims  of  that  author  relative 
to  the  morals  of  fovereigns:  but  “it  w:as  unfortunate,”  fays 
his  biographer,  “ that  one  of  his  firft  practical  comments 
upon  it  finould  be  the  feizure,  by  military  force,  of  fome 
diftridts  in  the  bifliopric  of  Liege,  upon  which  he  had  an  ob- 
folete  claim,  and  which  he  afterwards  readily  reftored  for  a 
fum  of  money.”  This  was  not  the  only  inftance,  by  many, 
in  which  Frederic,  by  his  own  adts,  (hewed  how  little  he 
regarded  the  common  rules  of  morality,  when  they  flood  in 
the  way  cf  his  vyifhes  as  king.  On  the  death  of  the  sm- 
Mra  peror 
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peror  Charles  VI.  which  occurred  in  O&ober  1740,  a vaft 
inheritance  had  come  to  his  daughter,  which,  though  gua- 
ranteed by  almoft  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  was  regarded 
by  many  of  the  fovereigns,  among  whom  was  Frederic,  as 
a tempting  prey.  At  the  time  he  did  not  fully  avow  his 
motives,  but  declared  that  he  had  thought  proper  to  caufe 
his  troops  to  enter  Silefia,  in  order  to  cover  it  from  being  in- 
vaded or  attacked,  and  the  rather  becaufe  the  duchy  ferved 
as  a barrier  to  his  dominions,  whither  the  flames  of  war, 
which  now  threatened  Europe,  might  be  extended,  and  ex- 
pofe  theih  to  danger.  He  has»  however,  fince  that  period, 
in  an  account  of  himfelf,  honeftly  declared  that  he  was  pro- 
bably induced  to  take  this  meafure  becaufe  he  had  “ an  army 
quite  fit  to  march,  a treafury  ready  prepared,  and,  perhaps, 
the  ambition  of  acquiring  renown.”  He  aflembled  a choice 
army  of  30,000  men,  at  the  head  of  which  he  put  himfelf, 
though  fcarcely  recovered  from  an  intermittent  fever,  in  the 
middle  of  December,  beginning  his  march  the  morning  after 
a grand  maflced  ball.  A feeling  of  propriety  induced  him 
to  erafe  the  word  Zbo  from  the  motto  of  his  ftandard,  in 
which  it  was  joined  with  pro  P atria,  and  he  caufed  the  ap- 
propriate Roman  eagle  to  be  borne  before  his  regiment  of 
guards  ; and  it  is  fa'id,  that  on  mounting  his  horfe,  and  taking 
leave  of  the  marquis  de  Beauveau,  the  French  minifter,  he 
obferved,  “ I believe  I am  going  to  play  your  game  for 
you  ; if  the  aces  turn  up,  we  will  divide.”  He  penetrated 
Silefia  with  little  oppofition,  and  levied  heavy  contributions 
on  the  inhabitants,  under  pretence  of  fubfiiling  his  troops. 
The  Silefians,  not  poffeffing  a force  fufficient  to  oppofe  the 
Pruffians,  were  compelled  to  fubmit.  He  foon,  however, 
found  his  progrefs  arrefted  by  an  Auftrian  army,  which  en- 
gaged him  at  Molwitz,  and  in  this  engagement  he  was  him- 
felf carried  away  in  the  rout  of  his  cavalry,  and  his  beha- 
viour at  the  inftant  fubje&ed  his  courage  to  fome  imputa- 
tions, which,  however,  his  future  heroifm  abundantly  obli- 
terated. The  Pruffians  were  finally  victorious  in  this  com- 
bat, and  the  king  took  poffeffion  of  Breflaw,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Hates. 
He  returned  in  triumph  to  Berlin  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  year,  having  firft  fent  a detachment  of  troops  to  aid  the 
French  and  eleClor  of  Bavaria  in  their  invafiens  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  At  length  he  made  a feparate  treaty  at 
Breflaw  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  was  glad  to  free 
herfelf  from  fo  dangerous  an  enemy  b'y  ceding  to  him  all 
Silefia,  except  three  duchies,  and  alfo  the  principality  of 
Glatz  in  Bohemia.  Thus  was  Frederic’s  firft  attempt 
crowned  with  complete  fuccefs.  Fie  employed  the  interval 
of  peace  in  improving  the  internal  government  of  his  do- 
minions, and  forming  eftablifhments  calculated  to  promote 
their  profperity.  He  renovated  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  gave  it  a more  enlarged  plan,  and  provided  for  it 
an  acceffion  of  new  members.  In  the  year  1744  a war 
broke  out  between  France  and  England,  and  the  latter 
power  was  fuppofed  to  have  entered  into  a defenfive  alliance 
with  Saxony  and  Auftria,  which  Frederic  thought  might 
become  offenfive  againft  Pruffia,  and  as  he  thought  it  was 
his  intereft  to  deprefs  Auftria,  fo  he  refolved  to  effeCf  it. 
The  refufal  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  to  concur  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Charles  VII.  to  the  empire,  was  the  immediate  pre- 
text for  hoftilities,  and  in  Auguft  1744  Frederic  marched 
with  an  army  of  8o,oco  men  into  Bohemia,  and  laid  fiege 
to  Prague,  which  furrendered  after  a very  fevere  bombard- 
ment. Notwitnftandmg  this  fuccefs,  the  campaign  was  fo 
little  to  his  mind  that  he  forbade  all  perfons  for  ever  from  men- 
tioning it  in  his  prefence.  In  the  following  fpring  he  return- 
ed to  the  feene  of  adtion,  and  obtained  over  his  opponent, 
prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  a naolPdecifive  victory.  While 


he  was  purfuing  his  fucceffes  in  Silefia,  his  general,  prince 
Anhalt,  entered  Saxony,  and  gave  a very  fignal  defeat  to  the 
Saxon  army  at  Kefieldorff.  The  king  then  joined  him  and 
proceeded  to  Drefden,  which  immediately  furrendered.  He 
entered  that  capital  and  laid  it  under  very  heavy  contribu- 
tions : a treaty  of  peace  was,  however,  concluded  between, 
the  kings  of  Poland  and  Pruffia,  in  which  Vienna  was 
included.  The  queen  of  Hungary  was  admitted  as  a party 
in  the  treaty  of  Drefden,  and  confirmed  the  ceffion  of  Sile- 
fia according  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Breflaw,  while 
Frederic  agreed  to  acknowledge  her  hufband,  the  duke  of 
T ufcany,  for  emperor.  After  the  terms  of  this  peace  were 
fettled  the  Pruffian  trsops  evacuated  Saxony,  and  Frederic 
returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  received  by  his  fubjedfs 
with  the  loudeic  acclamations. 

The  king  now  employed  himfelf  in  improving  his  ftates 
and  in  reforming  the  judicial  proceedings,  which  he  hoped 
not  only  to  Amplify,  hut  to  render  uniform  throughout  all 
the  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  For  this  purpofe  he 
wrote  and  publiflied  “ The  Frederician  Code  : or  a body  of 
Lav/  for  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  founded  on 
reafon  and  the  conftitution  of  the  country.”  By  this  code 
torture,  for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  confeffion,  was  aboliflied  : 
the  number  of  capital  crimes  greatly  diminifhed ; and  the 
rites  of  the  catholic  religion  were  tolerated.  Frederic,  about 
this  period,  appeared  as  the  author  of  “ Memoires  pour  fer- 
vir  a l’hiftoire  de  la  Maiion  de  Brandebourg.”  This  con- 
tains a concife  account  of  his  electoral  and  royal  houfe, 
written  in  a good  ftyle,  and  with  apparent  impartiality. 
His  reflections  are  often  juft  and  philofophical ; but  he  has 
occafionally  given  way  to  his  prejudices,  and  mifreprefents 
incidental  matters  of  fa£t ; neverthelefs,  in  the  dedication  of 
this  work  to  the  prince  royal  of  Pruffia,  he  fays,  “ I ha^e 
treated  the  fubjeCt  with  freedom  and  impartiality,  fo  as  to 
exhibit  the  princes  of  your  houfe  in  real  colours.  The  fame 
pen,'  which  has  drawn  the  civil  and  military  virtues  of  the 
great  elector,  has  glanced  at  the  foibles  of  the  firft  king  of 
Pruffia,  and  thofe  paffions,  which,  in  the  order  of  provi- 
dence, contributed  afterwards  to  raife  this  houle  to  its  pre- 
fent  pitch  of  grandeur.  I have  divefted  myfelf  of  all  manner 
of  prejudice,  and  confidered  princes,  kings,  and  relations 
only  as  ordinary  men.  Far  from  being  biaifed  by  the  weight 
of  power,  or  from  idolizing  my  arceftors,  I have  freely 
condemned  their  vices,  becaufe  vice  fhould  find  no  patronage 
on  the  throne.  I have  praifed  virtue  wherever  I have  found 
it,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  have  guarded  againft  that  enthufiafm 
which  it  naturally  infpires  ;..to  the  end  that  nothing  but  truth, 
in  her  plain  and  native  drefs,  fhould  reign  throughout  this 
hiftory.”  Flis  next  publication  was  a “ Poem  on  the  Art 
of  War,”  in  fix  books,  which  is  his  largeit  poetical  produc- 
tion, and  which  may  rank  among  the  moft  fplendid  and  beft 
planned  didactic  works  in  verfe.  In  this  work  he  has  cele- 
brated the  talents  and  courage  of  many  ancient  and  modern 
generals  ; has  beftowed  the  higheft  encomiums  on  prince 
Eugene,  and  referred  to  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  yet  he  has 
never  once  mentioned  the  name,  nor  hinted  at  the  glory  of  our 
illuftrious  countryman  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  ( See 
Churchill.)  “ It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,”  fays  a contempo- 
rary writer,  “ that  this  filence  with  refpeft  to  the  duke  pro- 
ceeded from  invidious  motives  : we  rather  think  that  his 
Pruffian  majefty  confidered  him  as  a general  who  underftoed 
only  a part  of  his  profejjion,  having  never  given  any  proof  of 
his  fkill  in  concluding  a retreat!!”  To  this  cutting  and  farcaf- 
tic  obfervation  Frederic  fairly  expefed  himfelf  by  his  want 
of  candour.  The  compofitioa  of  thefe  and  other  literary 
pieces,  his  various  ftudies  and  amufements,  and  the  journeys 
which  he  undertook  to  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  oc- 
3 cupied 
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cupped  all  the  leifure  he  could  command  from  thofe  royal 
duties  which  he  always  performed  with  the  greateft  punctu- 
ality. His  hours  of  relaxation  were  devoted  to  inufic  : lie 
indulged  his  tade  for  the  fine  arts  in  decorating  palaces,  and 
erefted  fplendid  edifices  at  Berlin  and  Potzdam,  which 
during  his  reign  became  equal,  in  their  exterior,  to  the  fined 
places  in  Europe.  Frederic  thought  it  due  to  his  character 
and  confequence  to  infid  upon  the  right  of  free  navigation 
for  his  fubjefts,  without  moledation  from  the  contending 
fleets  of  other  nations,  and  is  regarded  as  the  original  author 
of  the  fydern  of  armed  neutrality,  which  has  iince  produced 
fo  many  important  events. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1755  between 
England  and  France,  the  former  made  a treaty  with  the 
king  of  Pruflia,  which  produced  an  alliance  between  France, 
AuAria,  and  Ruffia.  Thus  the  whole  political  fydern  of  the 
continent  was  changed  : the  feeds  of  a new  war  were  plenti- 
fully fcattered,  and  they  foon  ripened  into  events  more  ex- 
traordinary and  intereding  than  Europe  had  for  a long  time 
witneffed.  The  feven  years’  war  began  in  1756  with  the 
march  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  was  fully  apprized  of  the 
confederacy  which  had  been  formed  againd  him,  in  cafe  of 
his  giving  rife  to  a new  war.  He  neverthelefs  demanded  of 
the  emprefs-queen  the  intention  of  certain  armaments  and 
warlike  preparations  which  were  making  in  her  dominions, 
and  whether  they  did  not  immediately  concern  him.  Her 
anfwer  was  not  fo  explicit  as  Frederic  wiflied,  and  he  indant- 
ly  commenced  hodilities,  and  involved  himfelf  in  a long  and 
hazardous  war,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  acquired  a high 
degree  of  military  fame,  but  which  occafioned,  what  is  little 
regarded  by  continental  fovereigns,  a miferable  effufion  of 
human  blood,  and  was  productive  of  much  calamity  to  the 
Pruflian  dominions,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Frederic  demanded  a paffage  for  his  army  through  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  and  did  not  wait  for  permiffion  to  enter 
the  country.  The  king  of  Poland,  the  eleftor,  who  had 
already  experienced  his  power,  afiembled  his  troops  at  the 
drong  camp  of  Pirna,  and  repaired  thither  in  perfon,  leaving 
his  queen  at  Drefden.  Frederic,  who  by  the  treachery  of 
a Saxon  fecretary  had  been  informed  of  the  king’s  negocia- 
tions  with  his  enemies,  thought  himfelf  judified  in  feizing  to 
his  own  ufe  all  the  public  revenues  of  Saxony,  and  breaking 
open  the  fecret  cabinet  in  the  royal  apartments,  notwith- 
danding  the  perfonal  efforts  of  the  queert  to  prevent  him. 
He  next  affumed  the  entire  government  of  the  eletdoral  do- 
minions, difmiffed  the  Saxon  council  and  miniders  of  date, 
qbtained  pofleffion  of  the  camp  of  Pirna,  and  compelled  the 
common  men  of  the  Saxon  army  to  enter  among  his  own 
troops.  At  the  beginning  of  1757  the  enemies  of  Frederic 
were  affembling  forces  againd  him  on  all  ddes,  and  every 
method  adopted  to  excite  a general  abhorrence  of  his  con- 
dudt,  and  he  was  put  under  the  ban,  or  curfe  of  the  em- 
pire, with  all  the  cudomary  formalities.  The  king,  though 
menaced,  was  undifmayed,  and  determined  to  carry  war  into 
the  enemies’  country : he  advanced  with  four  feparate  bodies 
into  Bohemia,  which  he  united  under  his  command,  and  on 
the  5th  of  May  he  fought  the  battle  of  Prague,  which 
proved  very  bloody,  but  at  length  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  Pruffians.  The  Audrians  were  obliged  to  take  fhelter 
in  the  city,  which  Frederic  immediately  inveded,  but,  after 
committing  terrible  havock  among  the  inhabitants  and  army, 
lie  was  forced,  by  the  great  marihal  Daun,  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  retreat  in  the  bed  manner  he  was  able.  The  king’s  af- 
fairs were  now  in  an  extremely  critical  fituation  : he  was 
hemmed  in  on  all  quarters,  and  no  activity  and  refolution 
fliort  of  what  he  poffeded  could  have  extricated  him  ; never- 
thelefs, at  the  clofe  of  the  year  he  faw  himfelf  victorious,  and 
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freed  from  the  enemies  which  had  fo  clofely  prefied  him. 
The  fplendour  of  the  king  of  Pruflia’s  aftions  had  rendered 
him  the  objedt  of  general  admiration  : in  England  he  was 
regarded  as  the  protedant  hero  fighting  for  the  caufe  of  re- 
ligion and  liberty,  and  a fubiidiary  treaty  was  concluded  by 
which  England  engaged  to  pay  a fum  of  fix  hundred  and 
feventy  thoufand  pounds  derling  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  for 
which  he  was  bound  to  no  fpecific  fervices,  but  only  to  keep 
up  his  forces,  and  act  for  the  common  caufe.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1758  the  king  penetrated  into  Moravia,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Olmutz,  which  was  faved  by  Daun  : thence  he  was 
called  to  oppofe  the  Ruffians,  and  fought  them  at  Zorndorff, 
and  after  a mod  obdinate  combat  gave  them  a terrible  de- 
feat. To  a fimilar  difader  he  was  himfelf  expofed  at  Drei- 
den.  On  the  12th  of  Augud  in  the  following  year  the 
mod  dedructive  and  horrible  battle  of  Cunneridorff  was 
fought.  At  fird  the  king  made  fure  of  fuccefs,  and  an- 
nounced his  expe&ations  in  a billet  to  the  queen  ; but  having 
commenced  a fecond  attack,  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned 
fo  completely  againd  him,  that  he  difpatched  a fecond  note 
faying,  “ Remove  from  Berlin  with  the  royal  family ; Let 
the  archives  be  Carried  to  Potzdam.  The  town  may  make 
conditions  with  the  enemy.”  Berlin  however  did  not  fall, 
ar.d  by  the  high  military  llcill  and  great  prefence  of  mind 
of  the  king,  he  repaired  his  own  Ioffes,  and  completely 
awed  his  enemies. 

Though  Frederic  had  exhibited  the  greated  talents  and 
mod  confummate  prowefa  ; though  he  had  obtained  the  mod 
fplendid  victories,  and  made  exertions  fo  extraordinary,  that 
to  common  and  fuperfieial  minds  they  appeared  the  effect 
of  miraculous  interpodtions  rather  than  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  events,  yet  he  became  fenfible  that  the  longer 
hodilities  continued  the  more  difficulties  increafed.  His 
army  was  not  compofed  of  the  fame  troops  as  thofe  with 
which  he  commenced  hodilities,  he  had  lod  vad  numbers  of 
men,  not  only  in  aCcion,  but  by  difeafes,  by  the  rigour  of 
the  feafons,  and  by  perpetual  hardfhips  and  fatigues.  He 
was  therefore,  in  the  year  1761,  induced  to  aft  chiedy  on 
the  derenfive.  An  event  now  took  place,  which  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  affairs  of  the  king  of  Pruffia.  This  was 
the  death  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  with  whofe  fucceffor 
the  emperor  Peter  III.  he  inilantly  formed  a treaty  of 
alliance.  This  was  followed  by  a peace  with  Sweden,  and 
though  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Peter  deprived  him 
of  the  aid  of  Ruffia,  yet  his  fucceffor  Catharine  II.  obferved 
a neutrality  in  the  remaining  conted.  In  1763,  a treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  called  the  peace  of  Hubertfburg,  from 
the  cadle  of  that  name,  in  which  the  articles  were  drawn  up 
and  figned.  This  treaty  was  formed  on  the  bads  of  thofe 
of  Breflaw  and  Berlin,  and  confirmed  to  Frederic  his  former 
Silefian  acquifitions.  The  emprefs-queen,  and  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  renounced  all  claims  upon  each  other’s  territories, 
and  the  only  compliance  made  by  the  latter  was  a promife 
to  vote  for  elefting  the  archduke  Jofeph  king  of  the 
Romans.  The  eledloral  king  of  Poland  was  at  the  fame, 
time  redored  to  his  waded  dominions  without  any  compen- 
fation.  Thus  terminated  what  has  ufually  been  called  the 
feven  years’  war,  bet  ween  the  Ptuffian  monarch  and  the  great 
and  powerful  princes  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  hodili- 
ties. It  was  one  of  the  mod  fanguinary  contefts  that  ever 
delolated  the  globe,  and  though  the  military  fame  acquired 
by  Frederic  was  very  great,  yet  it  rnud  be  confidered  as  a 
trifling  compenfation  to  his  fubjefts,  for  the  evils  and  cala- 
mities that  they  had  differed,  and  for  the  vad  effufion  of  human 
blood  which  had  been  produced  by  his  ambition,  and  by 
that  jealoufy  which  his  numerous  {landing  army,  and  his 
conduct  towards  his  neighbours  had  naturally  and  univerfally 
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infpired.  Peace  being  eftabliihed,  Frederic  returned  to  bis 
capital,  from  which  he  had  been  abfcnt  more  than  fix  years. 
The  king,  for  fome  time  fubfequent  to  this  period,  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  peace,  without  neglecting  thofe  of  war. 
He  concurred,  in  1764,  in  exerting  his  intereft  to  promote 
the  election  of  count  Stanillaus  Poniatowlki  to  the  throne 
of  Poland,  in  the  room  of  Auguftus  III.  who  died  foon 
after  his  restoration  to  his  electoral  dominions.  Frederic 
received  a vifi'c  from  the  emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  year 
1769,  at  Neifs  in  Silefia,  where  they  treated  each  other  in 
a cordial  and  friendly  manner ; and,  after  fpending  two  days 
in  each  ether’s  company,  parted  with  the  ilrongell  profeffions 
of  mutual  regard,  efteem,  and  confidence.  They  dined 
together  in  company  with  fome  general  officers,  among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Laudohn,  who  had  greatly  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  the  late  war, 
and  who  was  going  to  place  himfelf  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  but  Frederic  exclaimed  “ I mull  beg  the  favour  of 
general  Laudohn  to  come  and  fit  by  me,  for  I can  affure 
him  I had  rather  have  him  on  my  fide,  than  oppofite  to  me.” 
Although  the  king  kept  up  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
land  men,  fully  equipped  and  difeiplined,  yet  he  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  his  treafury,  and  was  in  every  refpect  a 
good  public  economic.  He  had,  however,  recourfe  to  the 
- fcandalous  and  villainous  meafure  of  debating  the  coin  which 
he  iflued  from  the  mint,  and  then  aCtually  refufed  to  take  it 
in  impofts  at  its  nominal  value.  He  patronized  many 
fchemes  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
but  was  ignorant  of  the  true  fpirit  of  trade.  He  violated 
the  privileges  of  the  free  city  of  Dantzic,  and  praftifed, 
without  hefitation  or  fhame,  the  moft  wicked  extortions. 
He  planned  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  received  for  his 
Iiare  of  the  booty  Weftern  Pruffia,  the  moft  commercial, 
though  the  fmalleft  portion  of  the  firft  divifion.  Previoufly 
to  this  he  had,  without  remorfe,  committed  great  exactions 
in  the  Polifli  territories,  from  which  he  had  carried  off  the 
inhabitants  in  order  to  people  the  uncultivated  parts  of  his 
own  dominions.  On  fome  diftrifts  he  had  impofed  a very 
Angular  tax,  that  of  a proportion  of  their  marriageable 
young  women,  each  provided  with  a dowry,  who  were  thus 
torn  away  from  their  country  and  friend^  to  be  fettled 
among  ftrangers,  and  often  coupled  with  beings  little  better 
than  barbarians.  After  he  had  taken  poffeffion  of  that  part 
of  Poland,  which  the  royal  robbers  had  affigned  to  Pruffia, 
he  impofed  a variety  of  new  and. arbitrary  regulations  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ufurped  provinces  ; and  the  Jews  were 
obliged,  by  the  fevere  treatment  they  experienced,  to  quit 
the  diftrifts  that  had  been  feized  by  Auftria  and  Pruffia, 
and  to  retire  into  the  provinces  allotted  to  Ruffia.  To  the 
Jefuits,  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  Frederic  was  more 
favourable,  and  though  the  pope  had  abolished  the  order, 
he  afforded  them,  as  men  of  talents  and  real  learning,  an 
alylum  in  the  Pruffian  territories.  One  of  the  moft  im- 
portant of  the  remaining  public  events  of  Frederic’s  life,  was 
that  which  related  to  the  projeCt  of  difmembering  the  elec- 
torate of  Bavaria,  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  On  this  occa- 
fion  Frederic  wras  the  affertor  of  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Germanic  body,  and  the  oppofer  of  lawlefs  ambition  : 
he  took  the  field  in  perfon  in  1778,  with  a powerful  army, 
and  was  oppofedby  the  emperor  Jofeph  and  Laudohn,  with 
an  equal  force.  No  adtion  however  enfued,  and,  in  1779,  a 
treaty  was  entered  into,  which  produced  an  abaadonment  of 
the  defigns  of  the  Auftrian  court.  In  1785,  a plan  was 
formed  by  the  emperor  for  exchanging,  with  the  eledtor- 
palatine,  the  low  .countries  for  Bavaria,  which  the  king  of 
Pruffia  defeated,  by  propofing  a confederation  for  maintain- 
ing the  indivifibility  of  the  empire,  and  the  laws  of  the 


G ermanic  confutation,  which  was  immediately  joined  by 
feveral  of  the  principal  members  of  the  empire.  About 
this  period  the  Pruffian  court  remonftrated  with  the  ftates 
of  the  United  Provinces  concerning  the  limitations  of  the 
power  of  the  fiadtholder,  which  were  then  in  agitation. 
The  Pruffian  minifter  prefented  a memorial  to  the  States*- 
general,  in  which  he  requefted,  in  the  name  of  his  matter 
Frederic,  that  they  would  take  fuch  meafures  as  might 
effectually  put  a Stop  to  the  perfections  that  were  then 
carried  on  againft  the  ftadthclder,  and  that  they  would 
maintain  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  prerogatives,  which, 
it  was  faid,  were  the  rightful  attributes  of  his  perfon  and 
family.  In  1786,  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
concluded  between  Pruffia  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  was  a model  of  liberal  policy  refpeCting  the  rights  of 
two  independent  nations  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Frederic,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  became  milder  and  mere 
humane,  more  attentive  to  the  real  welfare  of  his  fubjefts, 
and  more  difpofed  to  prefer  the  ufeful  to  the  fplendid.  His 
exertions  in  promoting  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  thole 
arts  of  life  by  which  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  life  are 
rendered  comfortable  and flourifhing,  were  unrivalled  by  thole 
of  any  fovereign  of  his  time,  and  the  increafe  of  population 
and  commerce  in  the  Pruffian  dominions  during  the  latter 
part  of  Frederic’s  reign,  is  a fubftantial  evidence  of  the 
general  fad.  His  public  cares  were  unremitted  even  after 
he  had  begun  to  Suffer  moft  feverely  under  the  fymptoms 
which  attended  a gradual  decline.  He  viewed  with  philo- 
fophic  ferenity  his  approaching  end,  and  continued  to  exer- 
cife  with  his  accuftomed  regularity  the  functions  of  royalty, 
till  within  two  days  of  his  death.  He  remained  in  the  full 
poffeffion  of  thofe  uncommon  powers  of  understanding,  by 
which  he  was  distinguished,  till  the  15th  of  Augull,  and 
refigned  his  breath  Auguft  17,  1786,  in  the  feventy -fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-feventh  of  his  reign. 

Frederic  had  unqueftionably  a claim  to  be  ranked  among 
thofe  princes  who  are  called  Great : as  a general,  though 
liable  to  error,  yet  hi-s  enterprize  and  comprehenfion,  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  dire  died  complicated  plans,  his 
forefight  in  providing  for  all  wants  and  exigencies,  the  bold- 
nefs  of  his  defigns,  and  the  vigour  of  his  execution,  have 
rarely  been  furpaffed  fince  the  time  of  Casfar.  That  he  was 
lavifh  in  the  lives  of  his  foldiers,  has  been  imputed  to  a 
defedl  rather  of  feeling  than  of  judgment.  He  considered 
them  as  the  inftruments  put  into  his  hand's  for  the  purpofe 
of  playing  a great  game,  and  he  made  it  finally  a winning 
one.  His  political  talents  were  confiderahle,  and  adapted 
to  the  rank  he  held  in  the  world  as  an  abfolute  monarch. 
In  perfon  he  was  fomewhat  below  the  middle  Statute,  but 
his  limbs  were  well  formed,  and  he  poffiffed  a healthful  and 
vigorous  conftitution.  His  intellectual  powers  were  great, 
and  his  acquirements  in  literature  were  very  refpedtable. 
He  had  much  general  knowledge  of  the  fciences,  and  was 
converfant  with  the  beft  French  writers  on  polite  literature  : 
but  his  Skill  in  the  ancient  authors  was  derived  through  the 
medium  of  French  translations  ; his  character  and  condudl 
varied  very  much  with  the  Situations  which  he  was  called  to 
fill  ; his  predominant  paffion  was  the  love  of  glory,  and  he 
was  ambitious  to  unite  in  his  own  perfon  the  reputation  of 
a great  king,  a wife  legillator,  an  iliuftrious  hero,  an  ac- 
complished general,  a fine  poet,  and  an  enlightened  philofo- 
pher.  His  judgment  was  naturally  folid,  but  in  feme 
degree  perverted  by  his  early  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
French  fchcol,  and  this  will  eaSily  account  for  his  difbelief 
of  revealed  religion  ; his  notions  with  refpeCt  to  natural 
religion  feem  to  have  fluctuated  j;  but  his  morals  were  uni- 
formly guided  by  nio  other  rule  tliaii  his  p leaf  lire,  and  what 
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he  believed  to  be  his  intereil.  He  was  capable  of  fevere 
and  very  cruel  adlions,  and  hence  he  was  characterized  by 
Voltaire,  once  his  friend  and  idol,  from  a marble  table  that 
flood  by  him,  as  hard poli/bed.  (See  Voltaire.  ) The 
love  of  juftice  and  the  principles  of  humanity  took  their  turns 
in  his  mind,  and  examples  are  recorded  of  his  clemency  and 
placability  ; thefe  are,  however,  but  few  in  comparifon  of 
the  cruelties  which  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony,  of  Poland, 
and  other  conquered  places  can  tellify  againft  the  Great 
Frederic,  to  fay  nothing  in  this  place  of  enormities  prac- 
tifed  on  individuals.  ( See  Trenck,  Baron. ) As  an  author, 
betides  the  works  already  referred  to,  lie  published  “ Mili- 
tary Inftrudlions,”  and  other  pieces  on  milceilaneous  topics, 
compofing  four  volumes  odtavo  under  the  general  title  of 
“ CEuvres  Primitives.”  After  his  death  appeared  his 
pofthumous  works  in  15  vols.  of  which  the  principal  are 
“ The  Hiitory  of  his  own  Time:”  “ The  Hitlory  of  the 
{even  years’  War :”  and  “ Memoirs  from  the  peace  of 
Hubertfburg  to  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1775.”  To 
thefe  we  have  had  occaiion  to  refer,  but  the  reader  is  par- 
ticularly direfted  for  an  able  account  of  this  great  man  and 
illuftrious  monarch,  to  Dr.  Towers’s  “ Mem.  of  Frederick 
king  of  Pruflia.” 

FREDERICA,  in  Geography,  a port  townof  America,  in 
the  date  of  Georgia  and  county  of  Glyan,  pleafantly  fituated 
in  St.  Simon’s  illand,  on  an  eminence  upon  a branch  of  Ala- 
tamaka  river,  which  forms  a bay  before  the  town,  and 
affords  a fafe  and  commodious  harbour  for  veffels  of  the 
larged  burden,  which  may  lie  along  the  wharf.  It  was 
fettled  by  fome  Scots  highlanders  about  the  year  1735, 
who  accepted  an  -edablilhment  both  here  and  at  Darien 
to  defend  the  colony,  if  needful,  againd  the  neighbouring 
Spaniards.  N.  lat.  310  15  . W.  long.  80  . 

FRED'ERICIA,  a drong  fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
in  North  Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Ripen;  fituated  on  the 
Little  Belt,  with  a cudom  houfe,  where  all  veffels  pay  toll. 
The  circumference  is  extenhve,  but  not  filled  with  houfes  or 
people.  It  was  founded  in  1651  by  Frederic  III.  ; and  in 
1682  Chriftian  V.,  in  order  to  increafe  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  granted  a charter,  which  rendered  it  an  afylum 
for  all  bankrupts,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  and  allowed 
the  Calvinids,  Papids,  and  Jews,  free  exercife  of  their  reli- 
gion. Fredericia  has  feveral  commercial  privileges,  but  as 
it  .wants  a good  harbour,  they  are  incapable  of  much  im- 
provement. It  has  two  Lutheran  churches,  a Calvinid 
church,  a Popifh  church,  a fynagogue,  a grammar  fchool, 
and  good  arfenal.  A quantity  of  tobacco  is  planted  both 
within  and  without  the  walls.  N.  lat.  55°  35'.  E.  long. 
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FREDERICK,  a county  of  Maryland,  in  America, 
bounded  N.  by  Pennfylvania,  W.  and  N.W.  by  Wafhing- 
ton,  E.  by  Baltimore,  and  S.W.  by  Potowmack  river. 
On  the  Monocacy  river  and  its,  branches  are  about  37  grid 
mills,  a furnace,  iron  forge,  and  a'  glafs  manufactory,  called 
the  “ y£tna  glafs  works,”  which  are  in  a thriving  date. 
This  county  is  more  than  30  miles  each  way  reckoning  from 
the  extreme  parts,  and  is  divided  into  12  towns  and  villages. 
The  Cotodtiny  mountain  extends  from  the  Potowmack  in  a 
N.  direction  through  this  county  into  Pennfylvania,  between 
the  fouth  mountain  and  Monocacy  creek  ; the  eadern  parts 
are  generally  level.  It  contains  30,791  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 3641  Haves.  The  lands  of  this  county  are  gene- 
rally rich,  producing  wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn,  hemp  and 
dax.  Mines  of  copper  have  been  difeovered.  It  compre- 
hends about  537,600  acres.  Its  chief  town  is  called  Frede- 
rick town. — Alfo,  a county  of  Virginia,  bounded  north  by 
Berkeley,  S.  by  Shanandoah,  W.  by  Hampfhire,  and  E. 
fey  Shanandoah  river,  which  feparates  it  from  London 


county.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth,  and 
contains  16,257  white  inhabitants,  and  51x8  daves.  It 
abounds  with  iron  ore,  and  works  have  been  ere  Red  which 
produce  160  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  650  tons  of  pig,  annually. 
Both  this  and  Berkeley  county  have  a good  {oil.  Between 
the  waters  of  Opeckan'  creek  and  the  Shanandoah  is  the 
richeft  lime  done  land  in  the  ealtern  parts  of  the  date.  Near 
the  north  mountain  in  this  county  is  a curious  cave,  by  fome 
called  “ Zancy’s  cave.”  After  entering  this  cave  a few 
feet,  the  mercury,  which,  in  the  open  air,  was  at  50,  rofe  to 
57  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  Befides  this,  there  is  a 
natural  well  of  unknown  depth.  The  chief  town  of  the 
county  is  Wincheder. 

Frederick  Henry’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  difeovered  by  Tafman  in  1642.  S.  lat.  43  10'. 

Fr eder  1 c K- Henry  Cape,  the  north  point  of  Adventure 
hay,  in  New  Holland.  S.  lat.  42  42'.  E.  long.  1470 
37'- 

Frederick  Houfe,  a trading  dation  in  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  head  water  of  Abbitibbe  river.  N.  lat.  48  35'.  W. 
long.  826.  ‘ 

Frederick,  a fort  in  Wamington  county,  Maryland, 
fituated  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  Potowmack  river,  near  the 
S.  line  of  Pennfylvania. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Montgomery 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  697  inhabitants. — Alfo, 
a town  on  the  N.  fide  of  Saffafras  river  in  Cecil  county,, 
Maryland,  and  feparated  by  that  river  from  George  town, 
in  Kent  county.  It  lies  fix  miles  S.W.  of  Warwick.  N. 
lat.  39  22  30". 

Frederick  Point,  in  Upper  Canada,  lies  on  the  W.  fide 
of  Kingdon  harbour,  and  on  the  wed  fide  of  Halda- 
mand  Cove,  which  is  made  by  this  point,  and  point  Henry. 

FllEDERICKENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Anhalt  Zerbd ; one  mile  S.W.  of 
Zerbd. 

FREDERICKRODE,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Gotha  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Gotha. 

FREDERICKSBORG,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
illand  of  Zealand  ; 18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Copenhagen.  N. 
lat.  550  56'.  E.  long.  120  2o’. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Pomerania  ; 25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stargard. 

Fredericksburg,  a pod  town  of  America,  in  Spotfyl- 
vania  county,  Virginia,  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  Rappahan- 
nock river,  no  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Chefapeak  bay. 
It  is  an  incorporated  town,  and  laid  out  into  feveral  ftreets, 
of  which  the  principal  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  con- 
tains about  300  houfes,  two  tobacco  warehoufes,  and  feveral 
dores  of  well  aborted  goods..  Its  public  buildings  are,  an 
epifcopal  church,  an  academy,  court  houfe  and  gaol.  It 
is  a place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  contains  about  2000  in- 
habitants. It  has  a forge  in  its  vicinity  ; which  works 
about  3C0  tons  of  bar  iron  in  a year,  from  pigs  imported 
from  Maryland.  It  is  50  miles  S.W.  of  Alexandria, 
102  S.W.  of  Baltimore,  and  205  S.W.  of  Philadelphia. 
N.  lat.  38’  22'.  W.  long.  77°  36. 

Fredericksburg,  a townfhip  in  the  county  of  Lenox, 
Upper  Canada,  which  lies  to  the  weft  of  Erneft  town,  in 
the  bay  of  Quinte. — Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Dutchefs  county, 
in  New  York,  fituated  between  Franklin  and  Philliptown, 
and  containing  1661  inhabitants.  N.  lat.  41 0 31 1 W. 
long.  73  38'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  coaft. 
N.  lat.  6D  40'. 

FRED  ERIC  KSH  ALL,  a fea  port  town  of  Norway, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  at  the  mouth  01  the  river  Tifte, 
in  a bay  called  the  Swinefund  ; the  harbour  would  be  fafe 
and  commodious,  if  it  were  not  for  the  quantity  of  faw- 
dult  brought  down  the  river  from  the  faw-milis  up  the 
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country?  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remove  yearly.  The  town 
contains  about  30CO  inhabitants.  The  ftreets  are  airy  ; and 
the  houfes  are  built  of  wood  painted  red,  and  a few  white. 
The  principal  commerce  of  the  town  confifts  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  planks  to  England.  The  wood  is  floated  down  the 
Tifte  fometimes  above  100  Englifh  miles  from  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  and  fawed  here  ; for  which  purpofe 
3 6 faw-mills  are  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
forms  a feries  of  catarafb.  The  port  poffeffes  a few  immu- 
nities ; goods  landed  for  exportation  pay  no  duty,  unlefs 
o pened  for  home  confumption  ; and  then  they  are  charged 
with  the  ufual  impofts.  On  the  fummit  of  an  almoft  per- 
pendicular rock,  which  overhangs  the  town,  Hands  the 
ftrong  and  hitherto  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Frederickftein, 
rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  the  northern  lion,  as 
Charles  XII.  is  fometimes  emphatically  ftyled;  52  miles  S. 
of  Chriftiania. 

FREDERICKSHAM,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  Rufiia, 
in  the  government  of  Wiburgh  or  Viborg,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Sweden  when  it  was  only  a fmall  village,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Finland,  but  ceded  to  the  Ruffians  by  the  peace  of 
Abo.  The  town  is  fmall  and  regular  ; in  the  centre  is  a 
fquare,  from  which  the  llreets  extend  at  right  angles.  The 
houfes,  excepting  one  of  brick,  are  all  built  of  wood  in  the 
neateft  manner.  The  fortifications  are  ftrong ; and  the 
garrifon  and  feveral  companies  of  foldiers,  quartered  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  amount  to  6000  troops.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a fmall  commerce  with  England  and 
Holland,  exporting  planks  and  tallow,  and  importing 
fait  and  tobacco.  In  1783,  Frederickfham  was  the  feene 
of  an  interview  between  Catharine  emprefs  of  Rufiia  and 
Guftavus  king  of  Sweden,  which  continued  three  days. 
The  emprefs,  with  a magnificence,  before  unknown  to  thefe 
northern  regions,  eredled  a wooden  palace,  which  contained 
a grand  fuite  of  apartments,  and  a theatre,  in  which  French 
plays  were  afted.  This  town  is  diftant  50  miles  W.  from 
Viborg  or  Wiburgh.  N.  lat.  60  36'.  E.  long.  28  18'. 

FREDERICKSHOLM,  a fortrefs  of  Norway  ; three 
miles  S.  of  Chriftianfand. 

EREDERICKSTADT,  a fortrefs  and  fea-port  town 
of  Norway,  fituated  on  the  river  Glomme,  nearly  26  Eng- 
lifh miles  from  Frederickfliall.  This  is  the  moft  regular 
fortrefs  in  this  part  of  Norway,  and  contains  an  arfenal 
amply  fupplied  with  arms  for  the  militia,  in  cafe  of  a rup- 
ture with  Sweden.  It  was  built  in  1567  by  Frederic  II., 
ftrengt’nened  by  Frederic  III.,  and  fince  gradually  enlarged 
and  fortified,  according  to  the  modern  fyftem.  The  ramparts 
inclofe  a circumference  of  of  a mile,  and  the  population 
of  the  town,  including  the  two  fuburbs,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  800  perfons.  The  inhabitants  export  planks,  and 
a few  fmall  mails.  Clofe  to  Frederickftadt  is  the  new  for- 
trefs of  Kongfteen,  on  a rocky  eminence,  capable  of  con- 
taining a garrifon  of  300  men  ; feveral  convicts  are  here 
condemned  to  hard  labour.  The  greateft  offenders  have  an 
iron  cap,  chains  round  their  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  ; the 
chains  round  their  arms  are  rivetted  to  a wheel-barrow, 
which  is  never  loofened.  Frederickftadt  is  43  miles  S.  of 
Chriftiania.  N.  lat.  59°  2'.  E.  long.  ii°  1'. 

Frederickstadt,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Slefwick,  fituated  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Eider  ; founded 
by  fome  Dutch  Arminian  emigrants  immediately  after  the 
fynod  of  Dort.  The  inhabitants  confift  of  Arminians,  Lu- 
therans, Calvinifts,  Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  and  Jews. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  in  fdk  or  woollen  manufadlures 
navigation,  and  commerce  ; 18  miles  W.S.W.  of  Slefwick. 
N.  lat.  540  28'.  E.  long.  90  11'. 

Erederickstadt.  See  Berlin. 


FREDERICKSTHAL,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
margraviate  of  Meiffen  ; fix  miles  W.  of  Senftenberg. 

FREDERICKSUND,  a fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  fituated  in  the  gulf  of  Rofchild. 
Its  chief  trade  is  in  corn  ; 19  miles  N.W.  of  Copenhagen. 
N.  lat.  55°  50'.  E.  long.  120  5'. 

FREDERIC KSVORN,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Aggerhuus  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Laurvig. 

FREDERlCKSWALDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Ihna  ; five  miles  N.W.  of 
Stargard. 

FREDERICKSWERK,  a fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
fituated  near  the  Ife-fiord,  a bay  of  the  fame  fea  on  the 
northern  fhore  of  Zealand,  where  general  Clauffen,  in  the 
year  1756,  eftablilhed  various  manufactories,  a foundery  for 
cannon,  and  other  works  for  fupplying  the  Danilh  army 
and  navy  with  ftores.  He  alfo  new-formed  the  canal,  con- 
nefting  a fmall  lake  with  the  Ife-fiord,  which  had  been  be- 
gun in  1717  byorder  of  Frederic  IV.,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  inundation  of  the  lakes  from  overflowing  the  royal 
eftates;  and  hence  the  place  was  called  Fredericklwerk. 
The  general  alfo  planted  the  adjacent  country,  for  the  fpace 
of  feveral  miles,  which  was  either  a morafs,  or  covered  with 
drifted  fand  ; and  thus  he  has  fucceeded  in  performing  a 
work  which  Frederic  IV.  had  attempted  in  vain,  viz.  that 
of  fertilizing  this  wafte.  By  thefe  means  a tract  of  coun- 
try which  before  only  fed  thirty-two  cows,  now  yields,  be- 
fides  a large  quantity  of  fire-wood,  in  a favourable  leafon, 
above  500  loads  of  hay. 

FREDERICKSWERTH,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Gotha  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Gotha. 

FREDERICKTON,  a confiderable  townfhip  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  New  Brunfwick  ; 90  miles 

up  St.  John’s  river,  which  is  fo  far  navigable  for 
floops. 

FREDERICKTOWN,  a poft-town  of  Maryland,  and 
capital  of  Frederick  county,  fituated  on  both  Tides  of  Car- 
rol’s creek,  a fmall  ftream  that  difeharges  itfelf  into  Mono- 
cacy  river,  over  which  are  two  bridges.  The  ftreets  are  re- 
gularly laid  out,  interfering  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  dwelling  houfes  are  about  200  in  num- 

ber, of  which  feveral  are  commodious  and  handfome.  The 
public  edifices  are  one  church  for  Prelbyterians,  two  churches 
for  German  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  and  one  for  Baptifts, 
an  elegant  court -houfe  and  gaol,  and  convenient  market- 
houfe.  Its  trade  is  confiderable  with  the  back  country. 
The  iEtna  glafs  works'  are  fituated  four  miles  above  the  town, 
in  Tviikarora  creek.  It  is  47  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Balti- 
more, and  148  S.W.  by  W.  from  Philadelphia.  N.  lat. 
39  24'. 

FREDOLFO,  a torrent  of  Switzerland,  in  the  county 
of  Bormio,  which,  palling  by  the  town  of  Bormio,  falls  at  a 
fmall  diftance  into  the  Adda. 

FR-EDON,  Fr.  in  Mujjc,  an  old  word  for  a rapid  paf- 
fage  or  divifion.  Roulade  is  at  prefent  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  with  this  difference,  that  the  roulade  is  of  longer 
duration,  and  is  written,  whereas  the  fredon  was  an  extem- 
poraneous flourifh  at  a paufe,  ad  libitum. 

FREDONIA,  in  Geography,  a generic  name  which  is 
fuggeftedin  Dr.  Morfe’s  Gazetteer  as  properforcomprehend- 
ing  the  whole  territory  now  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ; bounded  N.by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
E.  by  New  Brunfwick  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  by  Flori- 
da and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  W.  by  New  Mexico  and  the 
Shining  mountains,  which  divide  the  weftern  waters  of  the 
Miffifippi  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  This 
territory  lies  between28°  and  50  N.  lat.  and  66  and  1 16  W. 
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long.  from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length  front  E.  to  tV.  is 
upwards  of  2000  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  15CO. 
It  is  eftimated  to  contain  nearly  2,000,000  fquare  miles,  or 
about  four-fifths  as  many  as  are  contained  in  all  Europe.  It 
is  about  twice  the  fixe  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  and  if  we 
except  Rufiia,  it  is  by  far  the  largell  territory  on  earth, 
whole  inhabitants  live  under  the  fame  general  government. 
The  Miffifippi  river  divides  Fredonia  nearly  in  its  centre, 
leaving  x, 000, 000  fquare  miles  E.  of  it,  in  the  prefent  United 
States,  and  nearly  the  lame  number  of  fquare  miles  W.  of  it. 
The  vale,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Shining  mountains,  which  is  interfered  by  the  Miffi- 
fippi, and  watered  by  its  numerous  and  large  eaftern  and  weft- 
ern  branches,  contains  nearly  a million  and  a half  Iquare 
miles,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fineft  portions  of  the 
globe.  Fredonia  has  a fea-coaft  of  many  thoufand  miles  in 
extent,  along  which  are  but  fewillands  of  much  importance, 
but  full  of  harbours,  many  of  them  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  Its  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  all  upon  a large 
feale.  Its  climate  and  foil  are  adapted  to  almoit  all  the  va- 
riety of  productions  which  the  earth  affords.  Over  the  vail 
furface  of  Fredonia  are  fcattered,  in  fome  parts  (particular- 
ly New  England)  thickly,  but  generally  very  fparingly, 
about  five  millions  and  a half  of  inhabitants,  exclufively  of 
Indians,  a feventh  part  of  whom  is  in  flavery.  The  Fre- 
donians,  except  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  the  negroes 
imported  from  Africa,  and  their  defeendants  of  every  (hade, 
area  people  collected  from  almoit  every  nation  in  Europe, 
and  their  poilerity.  For  a defeription  of  Louifiana,  fee 
that  article.  The  great  difference  in  climate,  in  the  modes 
of  obtaining  fubiiftence,  in  language,  religion,  and  political 
opinions,  and  confequently  in  the  feelings  and  interefts  of 
the  inhabitants  throughout  this  vail  territory,  may  for  ever 
prevent  any  great  fimilarity  of  character.  The  unavoidable 
induftry  and  hardihood  of  the  north  will  always  form  a harfh 
contrail  to  the  eafe  and  indulgence  of  the  fouth.  What 
effeCt,  however,  fays  Dr.  Morfe,  a generic  name  would  havein 
forming  an  uniform  national  characier,  in  defiance  of  all 
thefe  obftacles,  remains  to  be  tried.  Such  a name  has  long 
been  a defideratum.  The  author  has  formed  an  article  Fre- 
donia as  a fpecimen  of  the  advantage  and  convenience  of 
fuch  a name. 

FREDONNER,  Fr.  in  Mufic,  this  word  is  only  ufed 
in  derifion,  as  we  fay  quavering. 

FREDOREiY,  in  Geography , a final!  ifiand  on  the  ealt 
fide  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63°  1 '.  E.  long. 
2°°  59'. 

FREDUM,  in  Antiquity.,  a compofition  made  by  a cri- 
minal to  be  freed  from  profecution,  a third  part  of  which 
was  paid  into  the  fifeus  or  exchequer  ; or  it  was  the  price 
paid  to  the  magiftrate  for  protection  againlt  the  violences  of 
refentment.  In  .fome  extraordinary  cafes,  where  it  was 
more  difficult  to  proteCl  the  perfon  who  had  committed  vio- 
lence, the  fredum  was  augmented.  Montefq.  de  PEfprit 
des  Loix,  lib.  xxx.  cap.  20.  and  Robertfon’s  Hilt.  vol.  i. 
chap.  v.  p.  36 x. 

FREE,  a term  varioufly  ufed  ; but  generally  in  op- 
pofition  to  conllrained,  confined,  or  neceffitated.  (See 
Frank.)  Thus,  a man  is  faid  to  be  free,  who  is  out  of 
prifon  ; and  a bird  is  free  when  let  out  of  the  cage : free  from 
pain,  i.  e.  void  of  pain  ; we  fay,  a free  air,  a free  paffage, 
&c. 

Free,  in  fpeaking  of  things  endowed  with  underftanding, 
has  a more  peculiar  relation  to  the  will,  and  implies  its  being 
at  full  liberty. 

The  Stoics  maintain  that  their  fage  or  wife  men  alone  are 
free.  See  Liberty. 


Free  is  alfo  ufed  in  oppofition  to  Have. 

The  moment  a Have  jets  foot  on  Eng'iifh  ground,  he  be* 
comes  to  fome  purpofes  free.  The  fineif  legacy  the  ancient 
Romans  could  leave  their  fiaves,  v/as  their  freedom.  See 
Liberty. 

Free,  aboard  a Ship.  The  feamen  fay  the  pump  frees 
the  (hip,  when  it  throws  out  more  water  than  leaks  into  her  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  cannot  throw  out  the  water 
as  fait  as  it  leaks  in,  they  lay  the  pump  cannot  free  her  : 
alfo  bailing  or  lading  out  water  out  of  a boat  is  called 
freeing  the  boat. 

Fixee  Agent.  See  Agent. 

Free  Bench,  or  Franc  Banc,  fignifies  that  eftate  in  copy- 
hold  lands,  which  the  wife  hath  after  the  deceafe  of  her 
hufband,  for  her  dower,  according  to  the  cutiom  of  the 
manor. 

Fitzherbert  calls  free  banc  a cultom,  whereby,  in  certain 
cities,  the  wife  (hail  have  her  hufband’s  whole  lands,  See.  for 
her  dower. 

Thus,  at  Orieton,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  the  relict  of 
a copyhold  tenant  is  admitted  to  her  free  bench,  i.  e.  to  all 
her  hulband’s  copyhold  land,  during  her  life,  at  the  next 
court  after  her  huiband’s  death. 

In  the  manors  of  Eait  and  Weft  Enbourne,  in  Berks,  if 
a cultomary  tenant  die,  the  widow  ffiall  have  a free  bench  in 
all  his  copyhold  lands,  only  dum  fola  A cajla  fuerit : if  ffie 
commits  incontinency,  fhe  forfeits  her  eltate  ; but  if  fixe  will 
come  into  court,  riding  backwards  on  a black  ram,  with  his 
tail  in  her  hand,  reheariing  a certain  form  of  words,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a confelfion  and  petition,  the  fteward  is  bound  by 
the  cultom  to  reltore  to  her  her  free  bench.  The  words  are 
thefe : 

“ Here  I am 

Riding  upon  a black  ram. 

Like  a whore  as  I am  : 

And  for  my  crincum  crancum 
I have  loft  my  bincum  bancum. 

And  for  my  tail’s  game 
Have  done  this  worldly  fhame. 

Therefore,  pray,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  land 
again.”  , 

The  like  cuftoms  hold  alfo  in  the  manor  of  Chadleworth, 
in  Berks  ; that  of  Tor,  in  Devonftfire  ; and  in  fome  other 
parts  of  the  weft. 

Free -booter,  or  Flibujler,  a name  given  to  the  pirates  who 
fcour  the  American  feas ; particularly  fuch  as  make  war 
againft  the  Spaniards. 

The  French  call  them  JbybuJlers,  deducing  the  word  from 
the  Engliffi  jbibote,  or  jlybote  ; becaufe  the  firft  adven- 
turers of  this  kind  were  the  people  of  St.  Domingo,  who 
made  their  excurlions  with  flybotes,  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Englilh.  See  Buccaneer. 

Free-booter  is  a perfon  who,  without  regard  to  any 
laws,  poffeffes  himfelf  of  whatever  property  chance  may 
throw  in  his  way,  and  for  the  aquiring  of  which  he  joins 
with  others  of  a fimilar  defeription,.  in  order  that  they  may 
be  capable  of  undertaking  various  enterprifes,  and  to  make 
more  certain  of  fuccefs.  The  free-booter  is  the  lame  on 
ffipre  that  the  pirate  is  on  the  feas ; though  inftanees  may 
be  adduced  in  which  the  latter  not  only  made  prize  of 
whatever  fell  in  their  way  while  cruifing  on  the  ocean,  but 
held  authority  over  territorial  poffeffions,  and  thus  by  carry, 
ing  on  their  depredations  in  both  fituations,  become  free- 
booters ; of  this  clafs  were  the  buccaneers,  fo  long  celebra- 
ted for  their  daring  exploits. 

Some  nationt  are  nothing  better  than  free-booters : thus 
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•we  fee  that  the  Arab  hordes  which  frequent  the  deferts 
make  no  diftin&ion  whatever  in  regard  to  the  difference  of 
nations.  Thefe  people,  while  in  one  quarter  they  profefs  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  in  other  fituations  deem  all 
to  be  enemies  who  poffefs  property  to  fuch  amount  as  may 
be  worth  contending  for. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  of  late  years  feen,  that  the  rulers 
of  great  and  populous  kingdoms  could  fo  far  difregard  every 
principle  of  jultice,  and  fo  abufe  that  confidence  which  had 
placed  them  on  the  throne,  as  to  become  free-booters  in  the 
moftliteral  fenfeof  thedelignation.  Withfuch,  no  tie, no  claim 
could  induce  to  forbearance  where  there  feemed  an  opening 
for  the  plundering  of  contiguous,  or  even  remote  nations, 
notvyithflanding  they  might,  by  their  generality,  or  by  then- 
forbearance,  have  eftablilhed  a claim,  not  only  to  exemption 
from  rapine,  but  to  the  molt  gi-ateful  acknowledg- 
ments. 

The  free-booter,  like  the  pirate,  is  an  outlaw  among  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  when  in  the  power 
of  any,  ought,  on  no  confideration,  to  experience  the  fmall- 
eft  portion  of  lenity.  Men  inured,  as  they  coullantly  are, 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  molt  barbarous  deeds,  and  who 
confider  the  univerfe  to  be  their  property,  can  never  be  re- 
claimed : confcquently  humanity,  as  well  as  policy,  didlates, 
that  a war  of  extermination  Ihould  be  carried  on  again!! 
them.  We  fpeak  of  this  as  alluding  to  profelTed  banditti, 
obferving  that  in  the  bofom  of  every  nation  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  a gang  ‘of  free-booters  will  be  found,  whe- 
ther under  the  defignation  of  gypiies,  or  under  the  more 
common  title  of  paupers,  to  infelt  various  parts,  where,  owing 
to  local  circumltances,  they  are  too  often  more  than  tolera- 
ted. The  perfon  who  may  propofe  an  efficient  remedy 
for  this,  evil  will  richly  deferve  the  thanks  of  his  country. 

Free  Bord , franc  lord.  In  fome  places  three  feet,  in 
others  more,  and  in  others  lefs,  is  claimed  by  way  of  free 
bord,  beyond  or  without  the  fence. 

“ Ft  totum  bofcum,  quod  vocatur  brendewode,  cum  franc 
bordo  duorum  pedum  & dimid.  per  circuitum  illius  bofci.” 
Mon.  Ang.  2d  part,  fol.  241. 

Free  Chapel,  is  a chapel  founded  by  the  king,  and  by  him 
exempted  from,  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  ordinary.  See  Cha- 
pel. 

A fubjeft  may  alfo  be  licenfed  by  the  king  to  build  fuch 
a chapel,  and  by  his  charter  may  exempt  it  irom  the  vi- 
fitation  of  the  biffiop,  See. 

Free  Coals,  are  fuch  as  do  not  crozle  or  cement  to- 
gether in  the  burning,  but  remain  in  feparate  lumps. 

Free  or  Imperial  Cities,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  not  fubjedt 
to  any  particular  prince  ; but  governed,  like  republics,  by 
their  own  magiftrates. 

There  were  free  cities,  HI  era  civitates,  even  under  the  an- 
cient Roman  empire  : fuch  were  thofe  to  which  the  emperor, 
by  the  advice  or  cor.fent  of  the  fenate,  gave  the  privilege  of 
appointing-  their  own  magiftrates,  and  governing  themfelves 
by  their  own  laws.  See  City. 

F RE'E  'Fair.  See  Fair. 

Free  Fee.  See  Fee  and  Frank. 

Free  Fijhery.  See  Fishery. 

Free  Martin,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  a b&rren 
heifer  that  has  been  a twin,  with  a bull-calf. 

Free -mafon.  See  Mason. 

Free  Port.  See  Port. 

Free  Service.  See  Service. 

Free  Socage.  See  Socage. 

Free  State,  is  a republic  governed  by  magiftrates  eledtedby 
the  free  fuffrages  of  the  inhabitants. 

Free -Jlone,  awhitiffi  ftone,  dug  tip  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
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lamf,  that  works  like  alabalter  ; but  is  more  hard  and  dura- 
ble, being  of  excellent  ufe  in  building,  &c. 

It  is  a kind  of  the  gritt  ftone,  but  finer  funded,  and  a 
fmoother  ftone  ; and  is  called  free-ftone,  from  its  being  of 
fuch  a conftitution  as  to  be  cut  freely  in  any  direction.  This 
is  a fpecies  of  the  pfaduria  of  Hill. 

The  qualities  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  free-ftone,  in  com- 
mon ufe  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  are  very  different. 
They  all  agree  in  this  general  property  indeed,  th^t  they 
are  fefter  while  in  the  quarry  than  when  they  have  been- 
fome  time  expofed  to  the  air  : but  even  this  general  pro- 
perty differs  greatly  in  degree.  They  have  a fort  of  grey 
free-ftone  in  ufe  at  Paris,  of  which  we  do  not  feem  yet  to 
have  met  with  any  quarries  in  England,  though  probably 
enough  there  are  fuch,  which  has  this  property  in  fo  emi- 
nent a degree,  that  the  expence  of  working  it  is  in  a great 
meafure  faved. 

This  ftone  lies  every  where  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river 
Seine,  and  is  of  a coarfe  and  large  gritt.  It  is  fo  foft  when 
newly  taken  out  of  the  ftrata,  that  they  cut  it  very  conve- 
niently with  a fort  of  broad  axe,  and  falhion  as  many  Hones 
for  building  in  this  manner  in  an  hour,  as  an  equal  number 
of  our  people  do  in  a day  or  two.  Though  this  ftone  is 
as  foft  as  dry  clay  when  firft  taken  up,  it  is  found  to  harden 
fo  confiderably  in  the  air,  that  it  becomes  more  than  equal  to 
our  ordinary  tree -ftone. 

Our  Portland  ftone,  of  the  fine  ft  kind,  which  is  white,  and 
of  a clofe  gritt,  is  very  fit  for  hewing  or  carving,  but  it  will 
neither  refill  water  nor  fire,  which  is  a very  lingular  cir- 
cumftance  in  fo  denfe  a ftone  ; while  the  free-ftone  of  Kent, 
which  is  lefs  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  is  of  a greyilh  colour, 
and  confiderably  clofe,  though  of  a larger  grain,  refills  the 
air  and  water  very  well. 

The  free-ftone  of  Derbyfnire,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fo 
brittle  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  fine  working,  and  fo  coarfe  and 
open  in  its  texture  that  it  Jets  water  through  ; yet  it  heaps 
the  fire  extremely  well,  and  is  fit  for  ovens,  hearths,  See. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N 93. 

Free  Stool.  See  Fridstoll. 

F REE-thinker.  See  Deist. 

Free -warren.  See  Warren. 

Free-twY/.  See  Will. 

FREE-BOOTER’s  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  at  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  ifiandof  Anagada  in  the  Welt  Indies. 

FREEDOM,  the  quality  or  Hate  of  being  free.  See 
Free. 

Freedom  of  a City,  Town,  Sec.  denotes  aright  or  capacity 
of  exercifing  a certain  trade  or  employment  in  that  city  or 
town  corporate,  and  of  being  eledted  to  the  dignities  and 
offices  thereof.  It  is  procured  regularly,  by  ferving  an  ap- 
prenticefhip ; but  fometimes  purchafed  with  money,  and  fome  - 
times  conferred  as  a favour  or  compliment. 

Freedom  of  the  Will,  a Hate  or  faculty  of  the  mind, 
wherein  all  tlie  motions  of  our  will  are  in  our  power,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  on  this  or  that ; to  do  good  or 
evil,  without  any  force  or  conftraint  from  any  external  caufe 
whatever.  See  Liberty,  and  Necessity-. 

Freedom  of  Confcience.  See  Liberty-,  and  Toleration. 

The  fchoolmen  diltinguiffi  two  kinds  of  this  freedom, 
•viz. 

Freedom  of  Contradiction,  whereby  we  are  at  our  choice 
to  will,  or  nill ; to  love,  or  not  to  love,  Sec. 

Thus,  if  I give  my  friend  a power  to  take  my  horfe,  that 
friend  has  freedom  of  contradidlion  with  refpedt  to  the 
horfe ; fince  it  is  in  his  own  power  either  to  ufe  him,  or  let 
him  alone. 

Freedom  of  Contrariety,  or  of  Contraries,  is  that  whereby 
5 we 
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yte  ra'e  at  our  choice  to  do  good  or  evil,  to  be  virtuous  or 
vicious. 

Thus,  if  I offer  my  friend  a horfe,  or  a lion,  and  give  him 
his  option  of  the  two,  he  is  faid  to  have  a liberty  of  contra- 
riety over  the  horfe  and  lion. 

But  the  logicians  charge  this  as  a faulty  or  unartful 
divilion,  becaufe  one  member  of  the  divifion  is  contained 
in  the  other,  as  a fpecies  in  the  genus ; for  whatever  is 
free,  in  refpeft  of  contradiction,  is  alfo  free  in  refpeft 
of  contrariety,  though  not  vice  verfd  i for  if  it  be  free 
for  my  friend  to  take  the  horfe,  or  the  lion,  it  is  alfo  free 
for  him  to  let  them  both  alone  ; but  he  may  be  free  to 
take  one  of  them,  without  a freedom  of  chilling  which  to 
take. 

Yet  the  diilinftion  is  of  fome  ufe ; as  it  intimates,  that 
the  will  is  not  always  poffefied  of  both  kinds  of  freedom,  and 
that  the  matter  or  fubjeft  of  the  two  is  different. 

The  will,  though  it  {hould  be  allowed  to  be  free,  lias  not 
a liberty  of  contrariety : thus,  any  evident  truth  being 
propofed  to  the  mind,  e.  gr.  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  a part,  though  we  may  have  a power  of  not  aflent- 
ing  thereto,  by  diverting  our  attention  to  fometliing  elfe, 
yet  we  have  not  a power  of  diffenting  from  that  propo- 
rtion, and  judging  that  the  whole  is  not  greater  than  the 
part. 

Hence  mcralifts  commonly  hold,  that  with  refpeft  to  the 
fupreme  good,  man  has  a liberty  of  contradiction,  in- 
afmuch  as  he  may  abftain  from  the  love  or  purfuit  thereof ; 
but  he  has  not  a liberty  of  contrariety,  whereby  to  hate 
goodnefs. 

Add,  that  though  the  human  mind  may  have  a freedom  of 
contradiction  with  refpeft  to  all  objeCts,  even  the  fupreme 
good  itfelf ; yet  the  freedom  of  contrariety  is  reilrained  to 
certain  particulars,  which  either  are,  or  appear  to  be  good  ; 
the  will  having  fuch  a natural  propeniity  to  be  gqod,  that 
it  cannot  defire  evil,  but  under  the  notion  and  appearance  of 
good. 

Freedom  of  Thinking.  See  Deism. 

FREEHOLD,  in  Geography,  a poft  town  of  America, 
in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jerfey  ; 1 5 miles  W.  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  20  S.  E.  by  S.  of  New  Brunfwick.  Freehold 
has  an  academy,  and,  in  1790,  contained  37 85  inhabit- 
ants. 

Freehold,  Upper,  a townfliip  of  New  Jerfey,  in  Mon- 
mouth county,  W.  of  Freehold.  In  1790,  it  contained  3442 
inhabitants. 

Freehold,  a poll  town  in  Green  county,  New  York, 
containing  3812  inhabitants. 

F iieehold,  Frank  Tenement,  liberum  tenementum,  in  Law, 
is  land,  or  tenement,  which  a man  holds  in  fee-fimple, 
fee -tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  ( Braft.  1.  ii.  c.  9. ) An  ellate 
of  freehold  is  defined  by  Britton  (c.  32.)  to  be  “the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  foil  by  a freeman.”  And  St.  Germyn  (Dr.  and 
Stud.  b.  2.  d.  22.)  tells  us,  that  “the  poflefiion  of  the  laud 
is  called  in  the  law  of  England  the  frank  tenement  or  free- 
hold.” Such  eftate,  therefore,  and  no  other,  as  requires 
actual  pofTeffion  of  the  land  is,  legally  fpeaking,  freehold ; 
which  aftual  poiTeffion  can  by  the  courfe  of  the  common 
law  be  only  given  by  the  ceremony  called  “ livery  of 
feifin,”  which  is  the  fame  as  the  feodal  inveftiture.  From 
thefe  principles,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  we  mayextraft  this 
defeription  of  a freehold  : that  it  is  fuch  an  eitate  in  lands  as 
is  conveyed  by  livery  of  feifin,  or,  in  tenements  of  an  incor- 
poreal nature,  by  what  is  equivalent  thereto.  Accordingly 
it  is  laid  down  by  Littleton  (f.  59.)  that  where  a freehold 
fliall  pafs,  it  behoveth  to  have  livery  of  feifin.  As  therefore 
ellates  of  inheritance,  and  eiUtee  for  life,  could  not,  by  corn- 
Vo l.  XV. 
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men  law,  be  conveyed  without  livery  of  feifin,  thefe  are  pro- 
perly eilates  of  freehold  ; and  as  no  other  ellates  were  con- 
veyed with  the  fame  folemnity,  therefore  no  others  are  pro- 
perly freehold  ellates.  See  Estate. 

Freehold  is  of  two  kinds,  in  deed,  and  in  law.  The  firft 
is  the  real  poflefiion  of  land  or  tenement  in  fee,  fee -tail,  or 
for  life  : the  other  is  the  right  a man  lias  to  fuch  land  or 
tenement  before  his  entry  or  feizure. 

A freehold,  by  the  common  law,  cannot  commence  in 
futuro,  but  it  mull  take  elfeft  prefentlv,  either  in  polfeflion, 
reverfion,  or  remainder.  (5  Rep.  94.)  Whatever  is  part  of 
the  freehold  goes  to  the  heir  ; and  things  fixed  thereto,  as 
glafs  windows,  wainfeot,  & c.  cannot  be  removed  by  tenants, 
nor  taken  in  dillrefs  for  rent,  or  in  execution,  &c.  No  man 
fliall  be  difteifed  of  his  freehold  by  flat.  Magna  Charta, 
cap.  29.  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  : nor  fliall  any  diftrain  freeholders  to  anfwer 
for  their  freehold,  in  anything  concerning  the  fame,  without 
the  king’s  writ.  (Stat.  52  Hen.  III.  c.  22.)  Freehold 
ellates  of  certain  value  are  required  by  llatutes  to  qualify 
jurors,  eleftors  of  the  knights  of  the  fibre  in  parliament, 
See. 

For  the  method  of  finding  the  value  of  freehold  ellates, 
fee  Annuities  and  Life-Annuities. 

Freehold  is  likewife  extended  to  fuch  offices  as  a man. 
holds  in  fee,  or  for  life. 

Freehold  is  alfo  fometimes  taken  in  oppofition  to  ville- 
nage. 

Lambard  obferves,  that  land,  in  the  Saxons’  time,  was  dif- 
tinguilhed  into  bockland,  i.  e.  holden  by  book,  or  writing  ; 
and  folkland,  held  without  writing. 

The  former,  he  fays,  was  held  on  far  better  condition,  and 
by  the  better  fort  of  tenants,  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ; 
and  being  luch  as  we  now  call  freehold  ; the  latter  was  moft- 
ly  in  poflefiion  of  peafants  ; being  the  fame  with  what  we 
now  call  “ at  the  will  of  the  lord.” 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  freeholders  are  called 
milites,  knights.  In  Reg.  Judicial,  it  is  exprefled,  that  he 
who  holds  land  upon  an  execution  of  a llatute-mer- 
chant,  until  he  hath  fatisned  the  debt,  “ tenet  ut  liberum 
tenementum  libi  et  affignatis  fuis  an<|  the  fame  of  a te- 
nant per  elegit ; the  meaning  of  which  feems  to  be,  not 
that  fuch  tenants  are  freeholders,  but  as  freeholders  for 
the  time,  till  they  have  received  profits  to  the  value  of  their 
debt. 

FREEING  a Mine,  is  paying  the  firft  difh  of  ore  ob- 
tained therefrom  to  the  farmer  of  the  king’s  dues  in  the  king’s 
field. 

FRFELS,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  eaft 
coall  of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  493  35b  W.  long.  53° 
I o'. 

FREEMONT,  a cape  on  the  north  coall  of  the  ifland  of 
Jerfey  ; 5 miles  N.  of  St.  Helier. 

FREEPORT,  a poft -town  of  America,  in  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  at  the  head  of  Cafoo  bay  ; adjoining  to 
Durham  on  the  N.E.  and  to  North  Yarmouth  on  the  S.W.; 
10  miles  N.E.  of  Portland,  and  140  N.  by  E.  of  Boilon  : 
it  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and  contains  1330  inhabitants. 
A mine  of  filver  and  lead,  it  is  faid,  has  been  difeovered  in- 
this  town. 

FREETOWN,  a thriving  townfliip  in  Briftol  county, 
Maflachufets,  incorporated  in  1683,  containing  2735  inha- 
bitants, and  lying  45  miles  foutherly  of  Boilon.  The  fouth- 
ern  part  of  this  town  has  been  lately  incorporated  into  a new 
town,  by  the  name  of  Fall  River. 

FREEWILL's  Xslands,  three  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eafl 
Indian  lea,  difeovered  by  Capt.  Carteret  in  the  year  1707  : 
N a called 
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tailed  refpefuvely,  Pegan,  Gnata,  and  Onella.  They  are 
wholly  flirrounded  by  a reef  of  rocks,  except  towards  the 
eaft,  where  is  a paffage  for  a canoe.  Pegan  is  fituated 
about  two  miles  north  from  the  other  two,  which  lie  near 
each  other  in  an  eaft  and  weft  dire&ion.  The  inhabitants 
were  friendly,  and  ready  to  exchange  their  cocoa  nuts  for 
final!  pieces  of  iron,  which  they  valued  highly.  They  are  of 
the  Indian  copper  colour,  with  fine  long  black  hair,  and 
fmall  beards,  which  they  were  continually  plucking  by  the 
roots  fpom  their  chin  and  upper  lip.  Their  features  are 
pleafing,  and  their  teeth  remarkably  white  and  even  j they 
are  of  the  common  ftature,  but  Angularly  nimble,  adtive, 
and  vigorous.  Their  diipofition  is  free  and  open,  and  they 
alfociated  with  the  crew  as  familiarly  as  if  they  had  been 
long  acquainted.  On  their  waift  they  had  a flight  covering, 
which  confuted  of  fine  .matting.  Their  canoes  are  well  cen- 
ftrudted,  having  a hollow  tree  for  the  bottom,  and  planks 
for  the  sides,  with  a fail  of  fine,  matting,  arid  an  outrigger, 
and  good  ropes  and  netting.  One  of  the  inhabitants  infilled 
on  remaining  with  the  flip’s  crew,  who  was  named  Jefeph 
Freewill,  and  from  whom  they  learned  that  there  were  other 
illands  towards  the  north,  whole  inhabitants  had  iron,  and 
who  always  killed  his  countrymen  when  they  met  at  fea. 
The  i [lands  were  fmall  and  low,  the  larger  not  being  more 
than  five  miles  in  compafs,  to  which  the  captain  gave  the 
name  of  Freewill  island.  S.  lat.  o3  50'.  E.  long.  137 3 
51'- 

FREEZE,  in  Architecture,  the  middle  fubdivifion  of  the 
entablature,  feparating  the  cornice  from  the  architrave. 

The  ancients  called  it  zoophorus,  faoQofcc,  becaule  it 
was  ufually  enriched  with  figures  of  animals  ; and  our 
denomination  free/e  has  a like  origin,  being  formed  of 
the  Latin  phrygio , an  embroiderer,  becaufe  it  is  commonly 
adorned  with  icuiptures  in  baffo  relievo,  imitating  embroi- 
dery. 

The  freeze  is  fuppofed  to  be  intended  to  reprefent  the 
heads  of  the  tranfverfe  beams  that  fuftain  the  roof  or  cover- 
ing- 

In  the  Tufcan  order,  the  freeze  is  a plain  flat  member  ; in 
the  Doric  it  is  ornamented  with  tablets,  which  arc  cut  into 
vertical,  triangular  grooves  called  triglyphs  ; and  in  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  it  is  a plane  furface  ; that  of  thofe  in  the  latter 
order  is  fometimes  enriched.  The  peculiarities  refpedting 
the  freeze  will  be  feen  under  tpe  head  of  each  individual  or- 
der. See  alfo  Column. 

From  the  variety  of  enrichments  pradtifed  on  the  freezes, 
they  become  varioufly  denominated  : as, 

Freezes,  Convex , or  Pulvtncited , are  thofe  whofe  profile 
is  a curve  5 the  beft  proportion  whereof  is,  when  drawn  on  the 
bafe  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

In  feme,  the  fwelling  is  only  at  the  top,  as  in  a confole  ; 
in  others  at  bottom,  as  in  a balufter. 

Freezes,  Flourfhed,  are  thofe  enriched  with  rinds  or  ima- 
ginary foliages,  as  the  Corinthian  freeze  of  the  frontifpiece 
of  Nero  ; or  with  natural  leaves,  either  in  clufters  or  gar- 
lands, or  continued,  as  in  the  Ionic  of  the  gallery  of  Apollo 
in  the  Louvre. 

Freezes,  Hiflorical , are  thofe  adorned  with  baft-relievos, 
representing  hiftories,  facrjfices,  &c.  as  that  of  the  arch  of 
Titus  at  Rome. 

Freezes,  Marine , are  thofe  reprefenting  fea-horfes,  tritons, 
and  other  attributes  of  the  fea  ; or  ihells,  baths,  grottos, 
&c. 

Freezes,  Rafik,  are  thofe  whofe  courfes  are  rufticated, 
or  imbofted  ; as  the  T ufcan  freeze  of  Palladio. 

Freezes,  Symbolical,  are  thofe  adorned  with  the  attributes 
of  religion q as  the  Corinthian  of  the  temple  behind  the  Ca- 
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pitol  at  Rome,  whereon  are  reprefented  the  inftruments  an<$ 
apparatus  of  facrifice. 

Freeze  of  the  Capita/.  See  Hypotraciielion, 

Freeze,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  cloth  or  fluff.  So* 

Feize. 

FREEZEL AND  Peak,  in  Geography,  a fmall  if! and  in 
the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  qpaft  of  Sandwich  land, 
fo  called  from  one  of  Capt.  Cook’s  crew,  who  diicovered  it 
in  the  year  1775.  S.  lat.  59  ’.  W.  long.  27T 

Freszelanb,  Fr'ie%elat:d,  or  Frizeland,  horfe,  in  War,  the 
fame  with  cheval  Je frife. 

FREEZING,  denotes  that  operation  in  nature,  by  which 
a liquid,  as  water,  is  converted  into  a foiid  form,  as  ice. 
It  is  effected  by  the  abftraflion  of  heat  from  the  liquid  body, 
but  how  this  (hould  produce  a change  in  the  form  or  corsfti- 
tution  of  the  body,  remains  ftill  a fubjedt  for  enquiry.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  cold  is  fomething  pofitive,  whifch  in- 
finuates  itfelf  into  the  pores  of  the  liquid,  and  obftrudts  the 
free  motion  of  its  particles  ; but  this  would  require  the  body 
to  increafe  in  weight  ; or,  if  we  iuppofe  cold  to  be  void  of 
gravity,  ftill  it  fhould  tend  to  increafe  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  ; it  however  generally  produces  the  contrary  effeft. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  heat  of  bodies  being  diminifh- 
ed,  their  particles  are.  brought  more  nearly  into  contact,  and 
thus  the  attratiion  of  aggregation  or  cohefion  is  increafed  ; 
but  in  the  cafe  of  water  and  ice,  which  is  the  moft  familiar 
initance  we  have,  the  very  raverfe  takes  place  ; namely,  the 
congealed  body,  ice,  is  of  lefs  deniity  than  the  liquid  ; 
and  what  renders  it  ftill  more  remarkable  is,  that  before  the 
tranfition  from  liquidity  to  folidity,  a gradual  expan ficn  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  liquid  itfelf  during  fome  degrees  of  defeending 
temperature.  More  lately  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  a kind 
of  polarity  actuates  the  molecules  of  liquids,  and  brings 
them,  in  certain  cafes,  to  cohere  mere  forcibly  ; but  this  does, 
not  account  for  the  phenomena  obferved  in  regard  to  change 
of  volume. 

Mr.  Dalton,  in  his  New  Syftem  of  Chemical  Philofophy, 
has  given  a fection  on  the  phenomena  of  the  congelation  of 
water,  which  contains  fome  ingenious  conjectures  on  the 
fubjedt.  He  ftates  the  principal  lads  of  congelation  as  fol- 
lows : “ xft.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  ice  is  lefs  than  that  of 

water,  in  the  ratio  of  92  to  100.  2d.  When  water  is  ex- 

pofed  in  a large  fufpended  jar  to  cool  in  ftill  air  of  20"  or  30°, 
it  may  be  cooled  2 or  3 below  freezing  ; but  if  any  tremu- 
lous motion  takes  place,  there  appear  inftantly  a multitude 
of  [hilling  hexangular  fpiculae,  floating,  and  [lowly  afeending 
in  the  water.  3d.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  (hoots  or  ramifi- 
cations of  ice  at  the  commencement,  and  in  the  early  ftare 
of  congelation,  are  always  at  an  angle  of  6o°  or  120  . 
4th.  Heat  is  given  out  during  congelation,  as  much  as 
would  raife  the  temperature  of  water  140  or  1503.  The 
lame  quantity,  is  again  taken  in  when  the  ice  is  melted.  This 
-quantity  may  be  th  of  the  whole  heat  which  water  of 
32 'contains.  5th.  Water  is  denfeft  at  36  of  the  old  fcale, 
or  38°  of  the  new  : from  that  point  it  gradually  .expands  by 
cooling  or  by  heating  alike,  according  to  the  law  fo  often 
mentioned,  that  of  the  fquare  of  the  temperature.  6th,  If 
waterb  e expofed  to  the  air  and  to  agitation,  it  cannot  be 
cooled  below  32  ’ ; the  application  of  cold  freezes  a part  of 
the  water,  and  the  mixture  of  fice  and  water  acquires  the 
temperature o£  320.  7th.  If  the  water  be  kept  ftill,.  and 
the  cold  be  not  levere,  it  may  be  cooled  in  large  quantities 
to  25’  or  below,  without  freezing  ; if  the  water  be  confined 
in  the  bulb  of  a thermometer  it  is  very  difficult  to  freeze  it 
by  any  cold  mixture  above  150  of  the  old  fcale  (Fahren- 
heit’s) ; but  it  is  equally  difficult  to  cool  the  water  much  be= 
low  that  temperature  without  its  freezing.  I have . obtained  it 

as 
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‘as  low  as  71  or  $7,  and  gradually  heated  it  again  without  any 
part  of  it  being  frozen.  8th.  In  the  lull  cafe  of  what  may 
be  called  forced  cooling,  the  law  of  expan  lion  is  {fill  obferved 
as  given  above.  9th.  When  water  is  cooled  to  1 50  or  below 
in  a bulb,  it  retains  the  mod  perfect  tranfparency  ; but  if 
it  accidentally  freeze,  the  congelation  is  inftantaneous,  the 
bulb  becoming  in  a moment  opake,  and  white  like  fnow,  and 
the  water  is  projected  up  the  Hern.  10.  When  water  is 
■cooled  below  freezing,  and  congelation  fuddenly  takes  place, 
'the  temperature  fifes  initantly  to  32°. ” He  then  proceeds 
as  follows  : “ In  order  to  explain  thefe  phenomena,  let  it  be 
conceived  that  the  ultimate  or  fmalleft  elements  of  water  are 
all  globular,  and  exactly  of  the  fame  fize  ; let  the  arrangement 
of  thefe  atoms  be  in  fquares,  as  exhibited  in  Plate  XIV.  Pneu- 
matics, jig.  4,  fo  that  each  particle  touches  four  others  in  the 
fame  horizontal  plane.  Conceive  a fecond  ftratum  of  particles 
■placed  upon  thefe  in  like  order  of  fquares,  but  fo  that  each  glo- 
bule falls  into  the  concavity  of  four  others  on  the  firft  ftratum, 
and  confequently  refts  upon  four  points,  elevated  450  above 
the  Centres  of  the  globules.  A perpendicular  feftion  of  iuch 
"globule,  refting  upon  two  diagonal  globules  of  the  fquare,  is 
exhibited  in  Jig.  5.  Conceive  a third  llratum  placed  in  like 
manner  upon  the  fecond,  &c.  the  whole  being  hmilar  to 
a fquare  pile  of  {hot. — The  above  conftitution  is  conceived 
to  repreient  that  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  greateit  den- 

“To  find  the  number  cf  globules  in  a cubic  veffel,  the 
fide  of  which  is  given  ; let  n — the  number  of  particles 
■ in  one  line  or  fide  of  the  cube,  then  n is  the  number  in  any 
horizontal  ftratum,  and  beenufe  a line  joining  the  centres  of 
two  contiguous  particles  in  different  ftrata  makes  an  angle 
of  45  with  the  horizontal  plane,  the  number  of  ftrata  in  the 

givin  height  will  be  n fin.  of  47’  = n ~ \ v 2.  Whence 
the  number  of  particles  in  the  cubic  veffel  = s'  i v/ 2 = 
«’  ^2. 

“ Now  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  t’ne  fquare  pile  is  inftantly 
drawn  into  the  fhape  of  a rhombus,  (Jg.  6. ) then  each  ho- 
rizontal ftratum  will  Hill  confift  of  the  fame  number  of  par- 
ticles as  before,  only  in  a more  condenfed  form,,  each  par- 
ticle being  now  in  contact  with  fix  others.  But  to  coun- 
teract this  condenfation,  the  feveral  fucceffive  ftrata  are  more 
elevated  than  before,  fo  that  the  pile  is  increafed  in  height. 
A queftion  then  arifes,  whether  a veffel  of  given  capacity 
will  hold  a greater  number  of  particles  in  this,  or  the  former 
difpofition  ? It  muff  be  obferved  that  in  the  laft  cafe,  each 
particle  of  a fuperior  ftratum  refts  only  on  two  particles  of  an 
inferior  one,  and  is  therefore  elevated  by  the  fine  of  60  , as 

reprefented  in  fig.  7.  The  bafis  of  the  two  piles  are  as  1 : ' 
and  their  heights  as  */ | : v'  -| ; but  the  capacities  are  as  the 

produdts  of  thebafe  and  height,  or  as  v'a  : A;  that  is,  as 
*707  to  .750  nearly;  or  as  94  to  100.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  firft  arrangement  contains  more  particles  in  a given  (pace 
than  the  fecond,  by  6 per  cent. 

“ The  laft  or  rhomboidal  arrangement  is  fuppofed  to  be  that 
which  the  particles  of  water  affume  upon  congelation.  The 
fpecific  gravities  of  ice  and  water  fhould  therefore  be  as  94 
to  100.  But  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  water  ufually 
contains  2 per  cent,  in  bulk"  of  atmofpheric  air  ; and  that  this 
air  is  liberated  upon  congelation,  and  is  commonly  entangled 
among  the  ice  in  fuch  fort  as  to  inereafe  its  bulk  without 
materially  increafing  its  weight ; this  reduces  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  ice  2 per  cent.,  or  makes  it  .92,  which  agrees 
«xadly  with  obfervation.  Hence  the  ill  fad  is  explained. 

“ The  angle  of  a rhombus  is-6o°,  and  its  fupplemeht  120  ; 

any  particular  angles  arc  manifefted  in  the  a£t  of -congela- 


tion, therefore,  we  ought  to  expect  thefe,  agreeable  to  the 
2d  and  3d  phenomena. 

“ Whenever  any  remarkable  change  in  the  internal  confti- 
tution of  any  body  takes  place,  whether  by  the  acoeffibn  and 
junction  of  new  particles,  or  by  new  arrangements  of  thofe 
already  exifting  in  it,  fome  modifications  in  the  atmofpheres 
of  heat  muff  evidently  be  required  ; though  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  eflimate  the  quantity,  and  fofnetimes  even  the  kind 
of  change  fo  produced,  as  in  the  prci'  nt  cafe.  So  far  there- 
fore the  theory  prapofed  agrees  with  the  4th  phenome- 
non. 

“ In  order  to  explain  the  other  phenomena,  it  will  be  re- 
quifite  to  coniider  more  particularly  the  mode  by  which 
bodies  are  expanded  by  heat.  Is  the  expansion  occafioned 
Amply  by  the  enlargement  of  the  individual  atmofpheres  of 
the  component  particles  ? This  is  the  cafe  with  elaltic  fluids, 
and  perhaps  with  foiids,  but  certainly  not  with  liquids. 
How  is  it  poffible  that  water  fhould  be  expanded  a portion 
reprefented  by  1 upon  the  addition  of  a certain  quantity  of 
heat  at  one  temperature,  and  by  340  upon  the  addition  of  a 
like  quantity  at  another  temperature,  when  both  tempera- 
tures are  remote  from  the  ak-folute  zero,  the  one  perhaps 
6oco'  and  the  other  6170  l The  fact  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  any  other  fuppofition  than  that  of  a change  of  ar- 
rangement in  the  component  particles  ; and  a gradual  change 
from  the  fquare  to  the  rhomboidal  arrangement,  is  in  all  pro- 
bability effeCted  both  by  the  addition  and  abftraCtion  of 
heat.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  then,  that  water  of  the  greatefh 
poffible  denfity  lias  its  particles  arranged  in  the  fquare  form  ; 
but  if  a given  quantity  of  beat  be  added  to,  or  taken  from 
it,  tire  particles  commence  their  approach  to  the  rhom- 
boidal form,  and  confequently  the  whole  is  expanded,  and 
that  the  fame,  by  the  fame  change  of  temperature,  whether 
above  or  below  that  point. 

“ If  heat  be  taken  away  from  water  of  38  ',  then  expanfion 
is  the  confequence,  and  a moderate  inclination  of  the  parti- 
cles towards  the  rhomboidal  form  ; but  this  only  extends  a 
finall  way,  whilft  the  mafs  is  fubjeCt  to  a tremulous  motion, 
fo  as  to  relieve  the  obftruCtions  occafioned  by  friftion  ; by 
the  energy  of  certain  affinities,  the  new  form  is  completed  in 
a moment,  and  a portion  of  ice  formed  ; heat  is  then  given 
out,  which  retards  the  fubfequent  formation,  till  at  laft  the 
whole  is  congealed.  This  is  the  ordinary -prccefs  of  conge- 
lation. Bui  if  the  mafs  of  water  cooled  is  kept  in  a ftate  of 
perfect  tranquillity,  the  gradual  approach  tp  the  rhomboidal 
form  can  be  carried  much  farther  ; the  expanfion  goes  on 
according  to  the  ufual  manner,  and  the  flight  friction  or  ad- 
hefion  of  the  particles  is  fufficient  to  countered;  the  balance 
of  energies  in  favour  of  the  new  formation,  till  fome  acci- 
dental tremor  contributes  to  ad  juft  the  equilibrium.  A 
iimilar  operation  is  performed  when  we  lay  a piece  of  iron 
•on  a table,  and  hold  a magnet  gradually  nearer  ; the  proxi- 
mity of  the  approach,  without  contaA,  is  much  affifted  by 
guarding  again il  any  tremulous  motion  of  the  table.  Hence 
the  reft  of  the  phenomena  are  accounted  ior.” 

It  has  been  obferved  that  freezing  and  cryftallization  are 
phenomena  of  the  fame  kind.  When  falts  cvyftaikzc,  they 
utualiy  contain  certain  invariable  proportions  of  water.  i he 
iame  remark  applies  to  certain  acids  which  congeal  when 
diluted  to  % certain  degree  ; thus,  fulphuric  acid  1.78,  ;pr- 
ciiic  gravity,  congeals  about  32  , but  does  not  melt  under  45  \ 
whereas  an  acid  more  or  lei's  diluted  does  not  freeze  without 
much  greater  cold,  and  when  partially  frozen,  the  ice  is 
found  to  approximate  to  the  ftrength  of  1.78,  leaving  the 
unfrozen  liquid  fomewhat  weaker  or  ftrongcr,  according  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  Nitric  acid  of  1.30  fpecific 
gravity  freezes  at  — 2 according  to  Mr.  Cav-eudiih,  and  no 
N n 2 o their 
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other  ftrength  will  freeze  at  fo  high  a temperature.  From 
this  conclufion  however,  we  mult  be  underftood  to  except 
very  dilute  acid,  fuch  as  to  be  almoft  entirely  water.  This 
acidulous  water  freezes  with  a lefs  degree  of  cold,  and  is  fe- 
parated  into  two  portions,  the  mod;  watery  part  freezing 
firft,  and  afterwards  the  mod;  acid  part.  This  has  been 
called  the  aqueous  congelation  of  the  acids.  The  tempera- 
tures at  which  very  dilute  acids  freeze  have  been  afcertained 
by  dr  Charles  Blag'den  as  under.  (Philof.  Tranfadt.  1788.) 
The  fulphuric  acid  was  of  the  denfity  1.837,  and  the  nitric 
acid  1.454.  To  100  parts  of  water  by  weight  were  added 
certain  weights  of  the  above  acids,  and  the  temperatures  at 
which  the  mixtures  froze  were  obferved. 


Sulphuric  acid. 


Water. 

100 

100 

100 


Water. 


4* 

+ 

+ 


Acid. 

10 
20 
2 5 

Nitric  acid. 
Acid. 


Freezing  point. 
24°-5 

I2°.5 

7°  5 


Freezing  point. 

100  4-  10  2 2° 

100  4-  20  ic^.y 

100  4-  23.4  70. 

It  appears  alfo  from  fir  Charles  Blagden’s  experiments, 
that  various  falts  diffolved  in  water  contribute  to  lower  the 
freezing  point ; and  that  the  effedt  of  the  fame  fait  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity.  To  100  parts  of  water,  by  weight, 
were  added  parts  of  the  different  falts  as  under,  and  the 
freezing  points  of  the  folutions  found. 


Names  of  falts. 
Common  fait 
Sal  ammoniac 
Rochelle  fait  - 
Sulphate  of  magnefia 
Nitre 

Sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  zinc 


Proportion. 

25 

- 20 

5° 

- 41.6 

12.5 

41.6 
33-3 


Freezing  point. 

4° 

8^ 

21° 

2 5°5 
26°. 

28°. 

28°.6 


Thefe  folutions  may  be  cooled  below  their  refpedlive 
freezing  points,  the  fame  as  water ; and  the  contadt  of  ice 
in  fuch  cafe  fets  the  congelation  a going.  It  is  remarkable 
alfo,  that  the  expanfion  of  thefe  folutions  by  heat  is  very 
different  from  that  of  pure  waters,  efpecially  in  the  lower 
temperatures.  For  other  particulars  fee  Congelation, 
&c. 

Freezing  Mixtures.  In  profecuting  chemical  and  other 
inquiries,  it  is  fometimes  requifite  to  fubjedt  bodies  to  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  than  the  ordinary  changes  of  tem- 
perature in  the  atmofphere  allow.  A redudtion  of  tempera- 
ture is  effedted  by  the  chemical  union  of  certain  bodies  f 
or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  by  the  folution  of  one  body  in 
another.  Salts  diffolved  in  water,  ice  or  fnow  diffolved  in 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
mixtures  a great  number  of  degrees.  The  caufe  isr  the 
mixture  has  a larger  capacity  for  heat  than  would  be  derived 
from  blending  the  two  capacities  of  the  ingredients,  and 
taking  a mean  ; but  this  fubjedt  will  be  difcuffed  more  pro- 
perly under  the  heads  of  Caloric,  Heat,  &c. 

Fahrenheit  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  made  any 
number  of  experiments  diredted  to  this  point.  The  zero 
of  his  thermometrical  fcale  is  derived  from  the  cold  which 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fnow  and  common  fait  produces ; 
and  his  320,  or  freezing  point,  is  the  temperature  of  a mix- 
ture of  ice  or  fnow  and  water.  Mr.  Walker  of  Oxford  has 
profecuted  this  inveftigation  farther  than  any  other  perfon. 


The  refults  of  his  experience  are  given  in  two  papers  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1795  and  1801.  One  principal 
objedt  he  had  in  view,  was  to  exhibit  the  congelation  of  quick- 
filver  without  great  natural  cold.  He  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to 
freeze  it  even  in  the  fummer,  though  it  requires  the  tem- 
perature of  — 39°  at  leaft  to  congeal  that  metal.  Profeffor 
Lowitz  of  Peterlburgh,  in  1796,  publifhed  fome  interefting 
experiments  on  the  fubjedt  of  frigorific  mixtures,  which 
maybe  feen  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  tome  22,  for  1797. 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Guyton,  gave  memoirs  on  the 
effedts  of  frigorific  mixtures  in  the  29th  volume  of  the  fame 
work,  which  contains  many  fadts  deferving  attention. 
Lowitz’s  great  improvement  was  in  the  introdudtion  of 
muriate  of  lime,  an  article  which  unites  almoft  all  the  de- 
firable  properties  of  an  ingredient  in  fuch  mixtures.  It 
produces  the  greateft  degree  of  cold,  is  cheap  in  the  firft 
inftance,  and  eafily  recovered  for  further  ufe,  and  is  not  cor- 
rofive.  By  means  of  this  article  and  fnow,  or  pounded  ice, 
very  large  quantities  of  mercury  have  been  frozen.  In 
1793  Lowitz  froze  I2lbs.  of  mercury  at  Peterlhurgh ; and 
in  1799  Mr.  W.  H.  Pepys  of  London,  aflifted  by  fome  phi- 
lofophical acquaintance,  froze  56lbs.  of  mercury ; an  ac 
count  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Philo- 
fophical Magazine.  Mercury  in  freezing  affumes  the  cryf- 
talline  form,  and  contradls  in  its  dimenfions,  according  to 
Mr.  Cavendilh,  ^~d  of  its  volume,  but  according  to  Mr* 
Biddle,  it  amounts  to  |th  of  the  volume. 

The  following  table  gives  the  moft  complete  and  accurate 
lift  of  freezing  mixtures  and  their  effedts,  that  we  yet  have- 
They  are  the  refults  of  Mr.  Walker’s  Experience. 


Mixtures. 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Nitre 

Water  - 


Table  of  Freezing  Mixtures. 

Thermometer  link* 

5 parts 

5 1-  From  50°  to  io° 


Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitre 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Water  - 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water  - 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  foda 
Water  - 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitre-  - 

Diluted  nitric  acid 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid. 

Phofphate  of  foda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

Phofphate  of  foda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Muriatic  acid  - 


- 16 


- 16 


}" 

5.  parts 

| > From  jo°  to  4°’- 

6 J 

r part  From  50°  to  40* 

1 part  ~j 

1 j-  From  50°  to  — 7°* 

3 parts  j_  j'rom  ^ qp  to  _ 


6 parts  T 

4 1 From  5©°  to  — io°» 

- 6 parts  ~i 

- 5 > From  50°  to  — 149.- 

- 4 J 

9 parts  ^ PYom  50°  to  — iz°. 

- 9 parts  I 

- 6 > From  jo°  to  — zi°> 

- 4 J 

- frparts  j From  5Qo  t0  _ 0°_ 

Sulphate 


FREEZING. 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  links 

Sulphate  of  foda 
Diluted  fulphuric  acid 

5 parts  1 
4 J 

j-  From  50°  to  3°. 

Snow  - - - 

Common  fait  - 

1 part  ] 

x J 

1 From  320  to  o3. 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow  - 

3 Parts  1 

2 J 

j-  From  32°  to  — 50". 

Potafh  - 
Snow  - 

4 parts  } 

3 J 

► From  32°  to  — 51k 

Snow  - - - 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid 

I part  ] 

x J 

j.  From  — 200  to  — 60k 

Snow  or  pounded  ice  - 
Common  fait 
Snow  . - - 

Diluted  nitric  acid 

2 parts  "j 

x J 

3 parts  j 

!•  From  o°  to  — 5k 
- From  o°  to  — 46k 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow  - 

2 parts  "j 

x J 

- From  o°  to  — 66°. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice  - 
Common  fait  - 
Muriate  of  ammonia  and 
nitre 

1 part  H 

5 ( 

y From  — 5°to  — i8k 

Snow  - 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

2 parts  1 

I 1 

[•  From—  lo°  to  — 56k 

Snow  or  pounded  ice  - 
Common  fait 
Nitrate  of  ammonia  - 

1 2 parts  1 

f 1 

j.  From— 1 8° to  — 25°. 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow  - - - 

3 parts  1 

1 J 

» From  — 40°  to— 73k 

Diluted  fulphuric  acid 
Snow  - - - 

10  parts  ] 

8 J 

1 From  — 68°  to  — 9 1°. 

For  more  particulars  in  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  the  con- 
gelation of  mercury,  fee  Mercury. 

A little  experience  will  fuggeft  fome  of  the  precautions 
neceffary  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  thefe  mixtures.  The  falts 
fhould  be  cryftallized,  but  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The 
water*  of  cryftallization,  probably  exifting  in  a ftate  refem- 
bling  ice,  feems  to  perform  an  important  part  of  the  cooling 
effe&.  It  is  therefore  needful  that  falts  liable  to  effervef- 
eence,  fuch  as  the  fulphate  and  phofphate  of  fpda,  fhould 
be  frefh  cryftallized,  or  kept  from  the  aftion  of  the  air;  the 
muriate  of  lime,  and  other  deliquefcent  falts,  fhould  be  cryf- 
tallized, then  pulverized,  palled  through  a fieve,  and  bottled 
clofe,  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  air.  Mr.  Walker  informs 
us  that  muriate  of  lime  of  1.45  fpecific  gravity  will  cryftal- 
lize  at  the  temperature  of  32k  and  is  therefore  beft  to  ufe 
for  that  temperature  ; but  for  ufe  in  warm  weather,  he  re- 
commends boiling  the  liquid  down  to  1.49  fpecific  gravity  at 
the  temperature  of  8o°,  cryftallizing,  pounding,  and  bottling, 
&c.  The  veffels  containing  the  frigorific  mixtures  fhould 
be  thin,  and  juft  large  enough  to  hold  them.  Tinned  iron 
will  do  well  where  no  acids  are  employed.  The  ingredients 
fhould  be  mixed  as  quickly  as  poffible.  When  great  cold  is 
to  be  produced,  the  ingredients  are  to  be  feparately  cooled 
in  other  freezing  mixtures  ; thus  they  may  be  reduced  to  o° 
by  a mixture  of  fnow  and  common  fait.  The  thermome- 
ters ufed  on  thefe  occafions  are  made  of  fpirit  of  . wine  or  al- 
cohol. The  potafh  in-the  above  table  is  cauftic  potafh  cryf- 


tallized ; and  the  diluted  acids  are  the  common  acids  of  the 
fhops  diluted  with  equal  weights  of  water.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Walker  has  not  rather  given  us  the  fpe- 
cific gravities  of  the  feveral  acids  ufed,  as  their  ilrengths 
as  articles  of  commerce  are  known  to  be  variable. 

The  beft  and  molt  convenient  of  the  above  mixtures, 
when  great  frigorific  effects  are  to  be  produced,  is  muriate 
of  lime  and  fnow.  But  when  a reduction  of  150  or  20°  of 
temperature  is  only  wanted,  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  fal 
ammoniac,  in  the  proper  proportion  of  water,  are  found 
molt  advantageous,  as  the  falts  are  eafily  recovered  by  eva- 
poration. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  above  mixtures  reduces 
the  temperature  of  the  ingredients  above  83°.  Butin  mix- 
tures producing  heat  or  increafe  of  temperature,  we  have  an 
elevation  of  200°  by  fulphuric  acid  and  water  mixed  in  due 
proportion  ; and  a itill  greater  elevation  is  obferved  in  mix- 
ing lime  and  water.  This  would  feem  to  indicate  that  our 
prefent  method  of  reckoning  degrees  of  temperature  is  pro- 
bably wrong  ; that  the  lower  degrees  are  much  too  large, 
and  conl'equently  too  few  in  number.  If  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Dalton  be  confirmed,  that  the  freezing  point  of  mercury  at 
— 39°  or  — 40°  of  our  thermometer,  that  is,  at  72  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  be  really  200'  below  the  faid  point, 
when  the  degrees  are  duly  appreciated,  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance,  of  lefs  cold  than  heat  being  obtained  from  che- 
mical mixtures,  will  vanifh. 

Freezing  Apparatus , is  a very  fmall  apparatus  contrived 
by  Mr.  Cavallo  for  freezing  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  viz. 
about  10  grains,  in  every  climate.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
contained  in  a box  4!  inches  long,  2 inches  broad,  and  ii 
deep.  The  apparatus,  and  method  of  uling  it,  are  reprefented 
in  Plate  XIV.  Pneumatics , Jig.  8.  E F G is  a common  phiaL 
with  a glafs  Hopple,  filled  with  ether;  E D is  a glafs  tube 
with  a capillary  aperture  at  D,  and  having  fome  thread 
wound  round  the  other  extremity  for  the  purpcfe  of  fitting, 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  when  the  experiment  is  to  be  per- 
formed. A B is  a glafs  tube  about  four  inches  long,  and  about 
•jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  hermetically  clcfed  at  B.  Into 
this  tube  a flender  wire  H is  introduced,  the  lower  extremity 
of  which  is  fiiaped  into  a fpiral,  and  ferves  to  draw  out  the 
ice  when  formed.  When  a little  water,  C B,  is  put  into  the 
tube,  the  operator  holds  the  tube  by  its  upper  part,  with  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  keeps  it  continually,  but  gently, 
turning  round  its  axis,  firfl  one  way,  and  then  the  other  4 
whilit  with  the  right  hand  he  holds  the  phial  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  direft  the  ftream  of  ether,  which  comes  out  of  the 
capillary  aperture  D,  towards  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  a lit—  - 
tie  above  the  furface  of  the  water  within.  The  ltream  of 
ether  fhould  be  fuch  as  that  a drop  of  it  may,  now  and  then, 
(e.g.  every  ten  feconds)  fall  from  the  under  part  o-f  the  ther-- 
mometer.  By  continuing  this  operation  during  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  water  C B will  be  frozen,  and  may  be  drawn 
out  of  the  tube  in  one  hard  lump  of  ice.  When  this  is 
done,  the  phial  is  turned  with  its  aperture  upwards,  the  lhort 
tube  E D is  removed,  the  ftopple  is  placed  in  its  Head, 
and  the  remaining  ether  is  preferved  for'other  trials^ 

Freezing  Rain , or  Raining  Ice,  is  a very  uncommon  kind 
of  fliower,  which  fell  in  the  weft  of  England,  in  December, 
anno  1672..  See  Phil.  T.ranfi.N3  99. 

This  rain,  as  foon  as  it  touched  any  tiling  above  ground, 
as  a bough,  or  the  like,  .immediately  fettled  into  ice  ; and,  by 
multiplying  and  enlarging  the  icicles,  it  broke  all  down 
with  its  weight.  The  rain  that  fell  on  the  fnow  im- 
mediately froze  into  ice,  without  finking  in  the  fnow  at 
all.- 

It  made  an  incredible  deftrudtion  of  trees,  beyendany  thing 
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jn  all  hiftory.  “ Had  it  concluded  with  fome  guft  of  wind,” 
fays  a gentleman  on  the  fpot,  “ it  might  have  been  or  teiri- 
btc  confequence.” 

45  The  fprig  of  an  aflx-tree,  of  juft  three  quarters  of  a 
pound,  being  weighed,  the  ice  thereon  weighed  fixteen  pounds. 
•Some  were  frighted  with  the  noife  in  the  air  ; tnl  they  dn- 
cerned  it  was  the  clatter-  of  boughs  daihed  againft  each 
other.”  Dr,  Beale  ohferves,  that  there  was  no  configurable 
froft  obferved  on  the  ground  during  the  whole  ; whence  he 
concludes,  that  a froft  may  be  very  fierce  and  dangerous  on 
the  tops  oft  fome  hills  ; while,  in  other  places,  it  keeps  at 
two,  three,  or  four  feet  distance  above  the  ground,  rivers, 
lakes,  3cc.  and  may  wander  about,  very  furioufly  in  fome 
places,  and  be  remits  in  others,  not  far  off.  This  fro  it  was 
followed  by  glowing  heats,  and  a wonderful  forwardneis  oi 
vegetation. 

Freezing  of  Wines.  See  Condenfing  of  Vv  ines. 

Freezing,  in  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  See  Friz- 

Freezing,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a fort  of  ornamental  paint- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  a (hip’s  quarter,  (tern,  or  bow.  It 
generally  confifts  of  armour,  inilruments  of  war,  marine 
emblems,  &c. 

FREGAROLA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  many 
to  a imall  river-fifh,  well  known  in  England  by  the  name  oi 
the  minow. 

FREGATA.in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of procellaria,  which 
fee. 

Eregata,  or  Frigata,  a name  given  to  the  Pelecanus 
sqitilus,  which  fee. 

FREGELLANUM,  or  FregellA,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  S.E.  of  Anagnia,  on  the 
Latin  way.  D’Anville  places  it  to  the  right  oi  the  Lins  ; 
but  the  abbe  Chauppy  thinks  the  fituation  was  that  of  Opio, 
a corruption,  as  he  conceives,  sf  the  name  Qpimius,  a Roman 
conful,  who  deftroyed  Fregella  ; Fregellanum  having  been 
built  on  its  ruins. 

FREGENA,  a town  and  colony  of  Italy,  in  Etruria, 
fituated  on  the  fea-coaft. 

FREGGIA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a long  anguilli- 
form  fifti  of  the  taenia  kind,  more  commonly  called  cavagiro. 
It  is  the  Cefoea  tenia. 

FREGIT  Clausum.  See  Clausum. 

EREHEL,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  France  ; 12  miles  W.  of  tit.  Malo.  N.  lat.  48°  38  . 
W.  long.  20  13'. 

EREHER,  Marquard,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  ju- 
rift  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Augfourg  in  the  year 
1565.  He  was  educated  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  firft 
at  Ahdorff  and  then  at  Bourges.  His  firft  office  was  that  of 
eounfellor  to  the  elector -palatine,  John  Calimir,  and  in 
1 396  he  obtained  the  profelt  orihip  of  the  law  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Heidelberg.  By  the  elector  Frederic  IV.  he  was 
employed  in  various  important  concerns,  and  created  vice- 
p.refiuent  of  the  fetyate.  He  was  a very  diftmguifhed  nego- 
tiator, but  did  not,  by  engaging  in  diplomatic  concerns, 
aegleet  Ids  literary  purfuits,  which  were  particularly  directed 
to  hiftory  and  antiquities.  He  was  author  of  many  learned 
Works  :•  of  thefe  the  principal  is,  “ I3e  re  monetarb  veterum 
Romanorunv  et  hedierni  a pud  Germanos  Imperii  Fiber.” 
He  was  a eolledka  of  ancient  paintings,  and  poffeffed  a well 
• chofen  cabinet  cf  medals,  many  of  which  lie  elucidated  in 
his -writings.  Tie.  died  at  Heidelberg  in  the  year  1614. 
Moreri. 

^ FREIBURG,  in  Geography,  a ;tawn  of  the  duchy  of 
Bremen  ; 1 6 miles  N.  of  Stade, 
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FREIDDEG,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 7 miles  S.SAV.  of 
Ips.  . . „ 

FREIDNAU,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 6 mile$ 
W.  of  Rakelfpurg. 

FREJENAL,  or  Frexenel,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  country  of  Seville  ; 47  miles  N.  of  Seville. 

FREIENHAGEN.,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Waldeck,  on  the  Walter;  18  miles  W.  of  Caffe!. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Mark  of  Prignitz  ; 

69  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  53"  17'.  E.  long.  120 

27'-  ■ , 

FREIENSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  m the  county 
of  Erbach  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Erbach. 

FREIENWELDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Pomerania  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Stargard.  N.  lat.  53'’ 
36  . E.  long.  15'’  23'. 

FREIGHT/  See  Faaight, 

FREIMERSEIEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Mont  Toimevre,  taken  by  the  French  in 
1794;  4 miles  N.N.E.  of  Landau,  and  12  S.W.  of 
Spire. 

ER.EIN,  or  Wranow,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Znaym  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Znaym. 

FREIND,  John,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  phyfician, 
was  born  in  1675,  at  Croton,  in  Northampton  (hire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  rector.  He  was  educated  at  Weftmin- 
fter  fchool,  under  Dr.  Bufby,  and  was  thence  elefted,  in 
1690,  into  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  was 
eonfiderably  diftinguifned  by  his  clafiical  attainments,  to 
which  Dr.  Aldrich  gave  teftimony,  by  feledting  him,  toge- 
ther with  Mr.  Foulkes,  for  the  talk  of  publilhing  a Latin 
tranflation  of  the  oration  of  iEfchirtes  againft  Cteiip.hon,  and 
of  Demofthenes  de  Corona.  Having  for  fome  time  purified 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
in  1699,  an  account  of  a remarkable  hydrocephalus,  and  in 
1701  a relation  of  a fingular  convulfive  difeafe  affedting  two 
poor  families  in  Oxfordfnire.  In  1703  he  publiiheda  work, 
which  immediately  brought  him  into  notice  as  a phyfiologiit 
and  phyfician,  entitled,  “ Emmenoiogia,  in  qua  fluxus  mu- 
liebris  menftrui  pheenomena,  periodi,  vitia,  cum  medendi  me- 
thodo,  ad  rationes  mechanicas  exiguntur,”  Oxford,  in  4to. 
In  this  work,  which  was  favourably  received,  and  went 
through  feveral  editions,  in  translations,  on  the  continent, 
Freind  adopted  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  fedt  of  phy- 
ficians,  which  then  flourifhed  under  the  aufpices  of  Baglivi, 
and  other  learned  men.  Fie  confidered  local  plethora  as  the 
caufeof  the  evacuation,  and  attributed  its  diminution  or  de- 
ficiency to  a lentor  of  the  blood,  and  a rigidity  of  the  veffels, 
and  its  excels  to  the  oppofite  condition  of  tenuity  of  the 
blood,  and  laxity  of  the  veffels  ; whence  his  plan  of  cure 
was  derived.  In  the  year  1704  he  was  appointed  profeffer 
of  chemiitry  at  Oxford  ; and  in  his  lectures  he  attempted, 
after  the  example  cf  Keil,  to  explain  the  operations  of  this 
art,  alfo  upon  mechanical  principles.  In  the  enfuing  year, 
however,  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Spain,  in  the  quality  of  phyfician  to  the  Englilh 
forces,  tie  was  abroad  two  years,  and  returned  through 
Italy,  vifiting  Baglivi  and  Lancifi  at  Rome,  by  whom  he 
was  received  with  diftindtion,  his  reputation  having  already 
reached  that  capital.  On  his  return,  in  1707,  he  was 
created  doctor  by  diploma,  and  published  his  chemical  lee 
tures  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  “ Prailedtiones  Chymicae- 
in  quibus  Grimes  fere  Operationes  Cbymicae  ad  vera  princi" 
pia  etipfius  natural  leges  rediguntur.”  Thefe  lectures  were 
nine  in  number,  and  were  dedicated  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
He  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1712  ; but 
in  the  fame  year  quitted  London  in  order  to  accompany  the 
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troops  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  into 
Flanders.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  following  year 
lie  returned  to  London,  where  he  chiefly  refided  afterwards, 
and  rofe  to  high  profefiional  reputation.  In  5716  he  was  re- 
ceived as  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  in  that 
yea;  publifhed  the  firft  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates  on 
epidemics,  with  the  addition  of  a commentary  on  fevers,  in 
nine  parts,  under  the  title  of  “ Hippc-cratis  de  in  Orb  is  po- 
pularibus  libe?  primus  et  tertius  : his  accommodavit  trove  in 
de  Febribus  Commentarios  I.  Freind  M.  D.”  This  is  a per- 
formance of  great  erudition,  affording  a perfpicuous  view  of 
the  practice  of  the  Greek  phyficians,  of  which  he  was  for 
the  molt  part  a zealous  defender.  He  was  attacked  with 
unbecoming  acrimony,  on  account  of  fome  obfervations  made 
in  thefe  commentaries,  relative  to  the  advantages  of  purga- 
tive medicines  in  the  fecondary  fever  of  confluent  fmallpox, 
by  Dr.  Woodward,  in  a treatile  entitled  “ The  State  of 
Phyfic  and  Difeafes.”  To  this  Dr.  Freind  iirfl  oppofed  a 
ludicrous  reply,  in  the  name  of  a noted  empiric,  one  By- 
field. At  length  he  thought  proper  to  anfvver  itferioufly,  in 
a letter  addreffed  in  Latin  to  Dr.  Mead,  with  the  title  of 
“ De  Purgantibus  in  fecuado  Variolarum  Confluentium  febre 


aclhibendis,”  1719,  8vo. — This  letter  contains  many  valua- 
ble obfervations,  deduced  both  from  theory  and  praftice, 
elegantly  expreffed,  which  contributed  to  eftablifli  the 
practice  for  which  he  contended.  Ide  paffed  through  the 
offices  of  the  college,  and  in  1720  delivered  an  Harveian 
oration,  which  was  much  applauded. 

Hitherto  Dr.  Freind  had  confined  himfclf  to  medical  and 
philofophical  purfuits  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs ; but 
in  1722,  for  what  reafons  we  know  not,  he  was  induced  to 
engage  in  political  life,  and  entered  into  parliament  as  bur- 
gefs  for  Launcellcn.  Flis  connections  were  with  the  party 
at  this  time  in  oppoiltion  to  the  court  ; and  as  the  times 
were  critical,  and  his  attachments  warm,  his  conduit  foon 
expofed  him  to  fufpicion.  Bifhop  Atterburv’s  plot  for  the 
reiteration  of  the  Stuart  family  was  the  leading  topic  of 
this  period  ; and  when  a motion  was  made  againft  the  prelate 
in  the  houfe  cf  commons,  Dr.  Freind  was  among  the  fpeak- 
ers  in  his  favour.  As  the  circumftances  of  the  time  had 
giver:  the  miniftry  a pretext  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas 
corpus  aft,  feveral , perfons  of  eorifequence  were  committed 
toprifon,  among  whom  was  our  phyfician,  charged  with  fufpi- 
cion of  high  treafon.  The  oppoiltion  fuggefted  that  the 
only  ground  for  this  was  his  parliamentary  conduct  ; but 
"Walpole  declared  privately  to  feveral  perfons,  that  there 


v/as  pontive 
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the  blackeft  treafon 


him. 


This,  however,  (as  in  many  imtances  of  a fimilar  kind, ) was 
never  brought  forward  ; and,  after  a confinement  in  the 
Tower  from  March  15,  1723,  to  June  2 iff,  of  the  fame 
year,  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  his  fureties  being  Dr.  Mead, 
and  three  others  of  his  brethren.  He  appeared  at  the 
king’s  bench  in  November  following,  and  was  finally  dif- 
charp-ed.  For  the  honour  of  Dr.  Mead,  however,  the 
mode  in.  which  his  liberation  was  procured  muff  not  be  omit- 
tedto.be  noticed.  Eeing.called  to  attend  fir  R.  W alpolo  in  fick- 
nefs;  that  phyfician  refuied  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the 
minifter  until  Dr.  Freind  was  fet  at  liberty.  He  afterwards 
made  over  to  Dr.  Freind  5000 guineas  which  he  had  received 
in  fees  from  his  (Dr.  F.’s)  patients.  His  mind  was  tran- 
quil enough  or.  this  occafion  to . fuffer  him  to  employ  his  lei- 
fure  in  the  Tower  in  drawing  up  a fe’cond  Latin  epiftle  to  Dr. 
Mead,  concerning  the  fmall-uox,  entitled,  “ De  quibufdam 
Variol  arum  generibus  Epiftola,”  1 723.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  alfo  formed  the  plan  cf  his.  great  work,  of  which 
trie  firft  part  appeared  in  1725,  and  the  fecond  in  1726. 
This  was  entitled  “ The  Hiilory  of  Phyfic  from  the  Time 


of  Galen  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  practice  ; in  a Diicourle  written 
to  Dr.  Mead,”  in  two  volumes  8vo.  This  work  was  fug- 
geiled  by  the  Hiftoire  e!e  ?a  M'edecine  of  Daniel  Le  Clerc, 
which  terminated' with  Galen,  and  to  which  Dr.  Freind  in- 
tended it  as  a kind  of  fupplewient.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  in  which  the  Greek  phyficians,  the  Arabians,  and 
the  moderns  are  refpectively  treated  of.  The  author  did  not 
attempt  a biography  of  the  leading  phyficians,  nor  a minute 
analyfis  of  their  works,  but  only  notes  the  peculiarities  of 
each  in  point  of  theory  and  practice,  occaiionally  interfperf- 
ing  his  own  obfervations.  This  work  was  much  read,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  translations,  and  continues  to  be  a 
ffandard  work.  It  was  attacked,  however,  from  feveral1 
quarters.  Sir  Clifton  Wmterirgham  publifhed,  anonymous- 
ly, a trade,  entitled,  “ Obfervations  cn  Dr.  Freind’s  Hifto- 
ry  of  Phylic,  {hewing  fome  falfe  rep  refect  at  ions  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  phyficians,  by  C.  W.  D.  M.”  1726.  And 
the  celebrated  John  Le  Clerc  made  fome  anirnadverfions- 
upon  it,  in  defence  of  his  brother  Daniel,  in  the  “ Bibliotheque 
Ancienne  et  Moderne,”  tome  XXVI.,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
fome  points  of  chronology.  The  controverfy  was  maintain- 
ed by  the  interference  of  feveral  writers  on  both  fides.  The 
errors  of  Le  Clerc,  pointed  out  by  Freind,  are,  however, 
acknowledged,  as  well  as  feme  miffakes  of  his  cen- 
furer. 

Whatever  political  fufpicions  might  have  fallen  upon  Dr. 
Freind  in  coniequence  of  his  connections,  the  (lain  of  dif- 
affection  to  the  reigning  family  muff  be  regarded  as  obliterated, 
by  his  appointment,  on  the  acceffion  of  George  II.,  to  the 
office  of  phyfician  to  queen  Caroline.  He  did  not  long, 
however,  enjoy  this  honourable  trull,  for  he-  died  in  July» 
1728,  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  much  regretted  by- 
all  ; and  the  care  which  his  fovereign  afterwards  extended  to 
his  widow  and  his  fon,  evinced  the  efteem  in  which  he  had 
been  held  by  that  prince. 

The  Latin -works  of  Dr.  Freind  were  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Wigan  in  a folio  volume,  London,  1733,  together  with  a 
Latin  verfion  of  the  Hiff’cry  of  Phyfic,  and  a life  of  the 
author  by  that  editor.  Several  foreign  editions  of  the 
fame  colieftion  have  alfo  been  publifhed.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hilt. 
Gen.  Bicg.  Sprengel,  Gcfchiehte  der  Art  211: 

FREINDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auffria,  four 
miles  S.E.  of  Tulla. 

FREINSHEIM,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Ulm  in  1608.  He  flu  died  at  various  German  univerfitieS, 
and  was  patronized  by  Matthew  Berneger.  He  improved 
every  advantage  of  which  he  was  poffeffed  by  mediant  di- 
ligence, and  carried  his  refearches  into  every  part  of  Lite-, 
rature.  Flis  knowledge  of  the  languages  was  very  extenlive, 
and  comprehended  not  only  thofe  which'  are  now  dead,  and 
which  have  acquired  the  title  of  learned,  but  likewife  molt 
of  thofe  in  modern  ufe.  In  1634  he  was  invited  to  Metz 
to  occupy  the  poft  of  interpreter  to  the  king’s  fecretari'es  j 
here  he  continued  three  years,  and  returned  and  married  the 
daughter  of  his  patron,  with  whom  betook  up  his  reiidence. 
In  1642  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  politics  and  elo- 
quence at  Upfal,  and  after  five  years  queen  Chrrflina  en- 
gaged him,  with  a liberal  falary,  to  add  as  her  librarian  and 
hiitoriographer.  In  1652  he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg  bv 
the  elector  Charles  Lewis,  and' created  electoral  courtejlor, 
and  honorary  profefior  of  the  univerfity.  In  ti.is  fituation, 
to  which  his  talents  and  manners  were  admirably' adapted  , 
he  cultivated  an  extenfiye  cerrefpondence  with'  the  learned 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  honoured  with  the'  f icmdfhip 
and  effeem  of  many  perfons  of  rank.  He  died  in  166c,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two.  As  a critic  he  iu unrated  with  learned 
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commentaries,  the  Latin  hiftorians  Floras,  Q.  Curtins,  and 
rI'acitus,  and  compofed  fupplements  for  the1  loit  books  of 
Livy.  He  was  author  of  many  Latin  orations,  poems,  and 
■dilTertations  ; and  in  his  youth  he  wrote  German  poems,  one 
of  which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Berneger,  Mo- 
reri. 

-jF RBINKIIEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
•palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  io  miles  W.N.W.  ofManheim. 

FREIRE,  de  Anduada,  Hyacinth,  in  Biography, 
-Was  born  about  the  year  1597,  at  Beja  in  Portugal.  He 
was  educated  at  Coimbra,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
dodor  in  canon  law,  and  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  theology. 
He  likewife  engaged  in  a political  queftion  of  confiderable 
intereft  at  that  time,  and  wrote  a treatife,  entitled  “ Portugal 
Reftaurado,”  in  which  he  zealoufly  maintained  the  right  of 
the  houfe  of  Braganza  to  the  crown.  When  he  had  taken 
prieft’s  orders,  he  went  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  was  patro- 
nized by  the  fdrlt  miniifer  of  Philip  IV.  who  conferred  upon 
him  a valuable  abbacy  in  the  province  of  Beira.  The  free- 
dom with  which  he  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  country, 
deftroyed,  in  a ihort  time,  all  his  profpeds  of  future  ad- 
vancement, and  even  brought  him  into  feme  perfonal  danger. 
He  declared  to  his  patron,  without  referve,  when  the  queftion 
was  put  to  him,  that  the  rights  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  were  tliofe  only  of  force  and  ufurpation, 
and  having  compofed  a work  in  favour  of  the  title  of  Cathe- 
rine the  duchefs  of  Braganza,  an  order  was  iffued  for  his 
arreft,  but  he  fortunately  efcaped  to  his  abbey,  and  there 
continued  a voluntary  prifoner  till  the  acceffion  of  John  IV. 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  1C40,  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  the  diftindion  and  refped  that  his  patriotifm  merited. 
Pie  was  offered  the  appointment  of  preceptor  to  the  prince, 
which  he  declined,  as  he  did  the  nomination  to  a bifhopric, 
forefeeing  that  the  pope  would  probably  refufe  to  confirm 
the  election,  faying  that  “ he  did  not  clioofe  to  be  a bifhop 
as  players  were  kings  and  emperors.”  Diffatisfied  with  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  court,  he  retired  in  a few 
years  to  his  abbey,  with  which  he  was  equally  difgufted, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  to  Lifhon  to  fettle 
his  family  affairs,  and  continued  there  till  his  death  in  1657. 
He  was  a frank,  generous  and  upright  character,  liberal  to 
the  needy,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  friends,  whom  he 
defended  andjuftified  in  their  ah  fence,  but  whofe  faults  he 
did  not  fpare  when  they  were  together.  He  was  an  elegant 
author,  publifhed  fome  poems,  which  may  be  found  in  a 
■colledion  printed  at  Lifbon  under  the  title  of  “ Fenix  Rena- 
cida but  his  molt  important  work  is  “ The  life  of  X)on 
John  de  Caftro,”  which  is  efteemedone  of  the  beit  compofed 
books  in  the  Portuguefe  language.  Moreri. 

FREISACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Carinthia,  belonging  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Salz- 
burg, fituated  on  the  Metnitz ; having  a caffle,  college, 
convent  of  Dominicans,  and  commandery  of  the  Teutonic 
order ; taken  by  the  French  in  1797  ; eight  miles  N.  of  St. 
Veit.' 

FREISCHBACH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Tonnerre,  lately  belonging  to  the  palatinate 
iof  the  Rhine  ; taken  by  the  French  in  1794;  fix  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Landau. 

.FREISHEIN,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Znaym  ; 20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Znayrn. 

FREITAG,  John,  in  Biography,  a phyfician,  was  born 
at  Nieder  Wefel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  on  the  30th  of 
October  1581.  His  relations  were  compelled,  by  the  trou- 
bles of  the  times,  to  retire  to  Ofnaburg,  and  there  young 
Freitag  began  bis  claffical  ftudies.  He  was  afterwards  fent 
to  Cologne,  but  was  foon  recalled  by  his  parents  from  the 


fear  that  lie  might  acquire  principles,  in  that  univerfity, 
contrary  to  tliofe  of  the  proteftant  religion  which  they 
profeffed.  After  completing  his  claffical  purfuits  at  Wefel, 
he  commenced  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  at  Helmftadt ; but 
his  difpofition  being  early  turned  to  medicine,  as  a profefiion, 
he  ftudied  at  Roitock,  afterwards  returned  to  Helmftadt  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Duncan  Liddell  and  of  Francis  Par- 
covius  ; he  likewife  derived  much  advantage  from  the  lectures 
of  the  celebrated  Meibomius,  in  wliofc  houfe  he  reiided  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  fon,  and  therefore  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  converfing  on  the  fubjed  of  medicine  with 
that  able  mailer.  The  prog  refs  of  his  improvement  in  this 
fcience  was  fo  great,  that  penniflion  was  given  to  him  of 
giving  private  lectures  to  the  younger  ftudents  on  the  prac- 
tice. He  afterwards  featured  111  public  as  profeffor  extraor- 
dinary ; and  in  1604,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  23  years,  he< 
obtained  the  ordinary  profefforihip  in  the  univerlity,  which 
office  he  filled  during  four  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor,  and  went  to  the  court  of 
Philip  Sigifmund,  duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  and 
bifhop  of  Ofnaburg,  who  had  appointed  him  his  principal 
phyiician.  About  the  year  1622,  Erneft,  duke  of  Holfteiu 
and  earl  of  Schawenburg,  offered  him  the  fame  office,  with 
the  addition  of  the  chief  medical  profefforfnip  in  the  uni- 
verlity which  he  had  lately  founded  at  Rinteln  ; but  his  pa- 
tron would  not  permit  him  to  accept  it.  This  prince-bifhop 
dying  in  1623,  his  nephew,  duke  Frederic  Ulric,  gave 
Freitag  the  option  of  being  his  chief  phyfician,  or  of  refuming 
his  profefforihip  at  Helmftadt  . He  continued  at  Ofnaburg, 
where  the  new  bifhop  retained  him  as  his  phyfician,  and  alio 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chamberlains.  He  alfo  ferved  his 
fucceffor  in  the  fame  capacity,  but  was  difmiffed  in  1631,  on 
account  of  his  refufal  to  become  a catholic.  He  found 
protection  and  patronage,  however,  under  Erneft  Caffimir, 
count  ofNaffau,  and  the  counts  of  Bertheim,  who  procured 
for  him  the  vacant  profefforihip  in  the  univerfity  of  Gro- 
ningen. Fie  fulfilled  this  new  appointment  with  great  repu- 
tation, and  continued  to  diltinguilh  himfelf  by  the  fuccefs  of 
his  praClice  till  the  decline  of  his  life,  which  was  accelerated 
by  a complication  of  maladies.  Dropfy,  gout,  gravel,  and 
fever  terminated  hisexiftence  on  the  8th  of  February,  1641, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Freitag  was  a follower  of  the  chemical  fed,  and  alfo  a 
partifan  of  the  philofophy  of  the  ancients,  to  which  indeed 
he  retained  his  attachment  with  fo  much  bigotry,  that  no 
efforts  of  his  friends  could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  change 
his  opinion.  He  publilhed  feveral  works.  1 . “ Nodes 
Mcdicx,  five  de  Abufu  Medicinse  Tradatus,”  Francfort, 
1616. — 2.  “ Aurora  Medicorum  Galeno-chemicorum,  feu 
de  reda  purgandi  methodo  b prifeis  fapientiae  decretis  poft- 
liminio  in  lucem  redada,”  Ibid.  1630. — 3.  “ Difputatio 
Medica  de  morbis  fubftantiae  et  eognatis  quaeltionibus,  con- 
tra hujus  temporis  Novatores  et  Paradoxologos,”  Gronin- 
gen, 1632. — 4.  “Difputatio  Medica  calidi  innati  effentiam 
juxta  veteris  Medicinje  & Philo fopliiae  decreta  explicans, 
oppofita  Neotericorum  et  Novatortim  Paradoxis,”  Ibid. 
1632. — 5.  “ De  Offis  natura  et  medicamentis  opiatis  Liber 
fingularis,  &e.”  Groningen  1632. — 6.  “ Difputatio  Medico- 
plnlofophica  de  Formarum  origine,”  Groningen,  1663.— 
7.  “ Oratio  panegyrica  de  perfona  et  officio  Pharmacopoei,” 
&c.  Ibid,  1633. — 8.  “ Detedio  et  folida  Refutatio  novoe 
Sedse  Sennerto-Paracelficae,”  Amlterdam,  1636. 

FRE'JUS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
trid  of  Draguigr.an.  The  place  contains  2229,  and  the  can- 
ton 7797  inhabitants,  in  a territory  of  4971  kiliometres,  in 
C communes.  This  Was  formerly  a confiderable  place,  called 
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'f  Forum  '.Tulii,”  and  the  birth-place  of  Agricola,  blit  it  is 
now  a finall  fortified  town,  containing  a cathedral,  a parifh 
.church,  and  4 convents.  Its  fituation  is  inarfhy  and  infa- 
lubrious  to  the  left  of  the  Argons,  about  half  a league  from 
the  fea-coaft,  16  leagues  N.E.  of  Toulon,  and  12  N.W.  of 
Nice.  'Its  port  is  choaked  up.  Among  the  remains  of  an- 
tiquity are  a Roman  amphitheatre  and  an  aquedudt.  N.  lat. 
43^25' 52".  E.  long.  6°  45,.5'41'.  ' ■ ■ 

FJIEIXEL,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tra  los  Montes  ; 15  miles’  S.  of  Mirandela. 

FREIXIERA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
EntreTDuero  eMinho  ; feven  miles'  N.E.  of  Arnarante. 

FREMONA,  a town  of  Abyfiinia,  in  the’ kingdom  of 
Tigre,  where  the  . Port uguefe  miffiouaries  took  up  their  firit 
refid.ence  ; 50  miles  N.E.  of  Sire.  N.  lat.  14  40'.  E.  long. 
38'  l8'* 

FREMONT,  d’Ablancourt,  Nicholas  de,  in  Bio- 
graphy, fioUrilhed  towards  tlie  clofe  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  nephew  of  Perrot  d’Abl:incou’'t,  who  undertook 
the  charge  of  his  education,  to  which  the  young  man  did 
much  credit  by  an  early  difplay  of  his  knowledge  and  great 
talents.  In  1663  -ie  vvas  appointed  envoy  from  France  to 
the  court  of  Portugal,  and  in  1675  rclident  at  Strafburg. 
After  this  he  returned  to  France,  and  fpent  his.  time  in  ftudy 
and  in  the  fociety  of  the  learned.  At  the  revocation  of  the 
editt  of  Nantes  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country  on  ac- 
count of  bis  Heady  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  caufe. 
prom  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  he  obtained  a pen- 
fion  as  hiftcriographer.  He  died  in  1693.  As  an  author 
he  added  to  his  uncle’s  tranflation  of  Lucian,  the  dialogue 
between  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  fupplement  to 
the  true  hiftory.  He  publifhed  fome  elegant  dialogues,  and 
a French  catechifm.  After  his  death  appeared  his  “ Me- 
moirs concerning  the  hiftory  of  Portugal,  from  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  1668.”  Moreri.  Rayle. 

FREMUR,  in  Geography , a river  of  France,  which  runs 
Into  the  Engliili  channel.  N.  lat.  48"  35'.  W.  long.  2° 
12'. 

FRENCH,  FRAN501.S,  abfolutely  ufed,  fignifies  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  France. 

- The  French,,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  no  original,  or  mother- 
language,  but  a medley  of  feveral : there  is  'fcarcely  any 
language  from  which  it  has  not  borrowed  words,  or  perhaps 
phrafes. 

The  languages  that  prevail  moll,  and  that  are,  as  it  were, 
the  bafes  thereof,  are,  1.  The  Celtic';  whether  that  were 
a particular  language  itfelf,  or  whether  it  were  only  a dia- 
led! of  the  Gothic,  as  fpokein  the  Weft  and  North.  2.  The 
Latin,  which  the  Romans  carried  with  them  into  the  Gauls, 
■when  they  made  the  conqueft  thereof.  And,  3.  The 
Teutonic,  or  that  dialed!  of  the  Teutonic' fpoken  by  the 
Franks,  when  they  paffed  the  Rhine  and  eftablilhed  themfelves 
in  Gaul. 

Of  thefe  three  languages,  in  the  fpace  of  about  thirteen 
hundred  years,  was  the  prefent  French  formed,  fuch  as  it 
is  now  found.  Its  progrefs  was  very  flow  ; and  both  the 
Italian  and  Spanifh  were  regular  languages  long  before  the 
French. 

- Pafquier  obferves,  it  was  under  Philip  de  Valois  that  the 
French  tongue  firit  began  to  be  polilhed ; and  that,  in 
the  regifter  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  of  thst  time,  there 
is  a purity  perceived  aimoft  equal  to  that  of  the  prefent 
age. 

. However,  the  French  was  flili  a very  imperfedt  language 
till  the  reign  of  Frames  I.  The  c,ullom  cf  fpeaking  Latin 
at  the  bar,  and  of  writing  the  public  adts  and  inftruments 
of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  that  language,  had  made  them 
Vol.  XV. 


overlook  the  French,  their  own  language.  Befides,  the 
preceding  ages  had  been  remarkable  for  their  ignorance, 
which  was  owing;  in  good  meafure,  to  the  long  and  calami- 
tous wars  in  which  France  had  been  engaged  ; whence  the 
French  nobleffe  deemed  it  a kind  of  merit  not  to  know 
any  thing  ; and  the  generals  regarded  little,  whether  or  not 
they  wrote  and  talked  politely,  provided  they  could  but 
fight  well. 

But-  Francis  I.  who  was  the  reflorer  'of  learning,  and  the 
father  of  the  learned,  changed  the  face  of  things  ; -and,  after 
his  time,  Henry  Stephens  printed  his  book,  “ Dela  Precel- 
lence  du  Langage  Francois.”.  ■ , 

The  change  was  became  very  confpicuous  at  the  end  of 
the  fix  tee  nth  century ; and  under  Henry  IV.  Amyot, 
Goeffeteau,  and  Malherbe,  contributed  towards  bringing 
it  to  its  perfection  ; which  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  com- 
pleted, by  the  eliablifhment  of  the  French  academy  ; an  af- 
fembly,  wherein  the  mo  ft  diftinguifhed  perfons  of  the  church, 
the  fword,  and  the  gown,  have  been  members. 

Nor  did  the  lorm  reiun  of  Louis  XIV'.  contribui  a little 
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to  the  improvement  of  the  language  : the  perional  qualities 
of  that  prince,  and  his  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  and  that  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  rendered  his  court  the  politeft  in 
Europe.  Wit  and  magnificence  feem'ed  to  vie  ;-  and  his 
generals  might  have  diiputed  with  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
& c.  the  glory  of  writing  well,  if  they  could  not  that  of  fight- 
ing. 

From  court,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  language  foon 
fpread  itfelf  into  the  provinces  ; and  now  there  is  fcarcely 
any  body  there  who  does  not  write  and  fpeak  good  French. 
One- of  the  characters  of  the  Frenc^-  language  is,  to  be 
natural  and  eafy.  The  words  are  ranged'  in  it  much  in 
the  fame  order  as  the  ideas  in  our  minds ; in  which  it 
differs  exceedingly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  where  the 
inverfion  of  the  natural  order  of  words  is  reputed  a 
Reality.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  furpaffes  even  the  French  in 
this  point ; but  then  it  comes  fiiort  of  it  in  Copioufnefs  and 
variety. 

It  mult  be  added,  however,  that  as  to  the  analogy  of 
grammar,  and  the  fimplic'ity  with  which  the  moods  of  verbs 
are  formed,  the  Engliih  has  the  advantage,  not  only  over  the 
French,  but  over  all  the  known  languages  in  the  world; 
but  then  the  turns,  the  expreffions,  and  the  idioms,  of  the 
Engliih,  are  fometimes  fo  quaint  and  extraordinary,  that  it 
lofes  a good  deal  of  the  advantage  which  its  grammatical  fim- 
plicity  gives  it  over  the  reft. 

The  French  has  but  few  compound  words  : wherein  i-f 
differs  widely  from  the  Greek,  High  Dutch,  and  Engliih. 
Tliis  the  French  authors  own  a great  difadvantage  in  their 
language  ; the  Greek  and  Dutch  deriving  a great  part  of 
their  force  and  energy  from-  the  ccmpoiition  cf  words, 
and  frequently  expreliing  that  in  one  founding  word,  which 
the  French  cannot  exp-refs  but  by  a periphrafis.  The 
diminutives  in  the  French  are  as  few  as  the  compounds  ; 
the'  greateft  part  of  thofe  remaining  in  ufe  having  loll 
their  -diminutive  fignification  ; but  what  diftinguilh  the 
French  molt  are  its  juftneis,  purity,  accuracy,  and  flexibi- 
lity. 

trench  is  the  molt  imiverfal and  extenfive language  in  Eu- 
rope. The  policy  of  Hates  and  courts  has  rendered  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  mini  Hers  of  princes,'  and  th-ir  officers,  &c. 
and  the  tafte  of  arts  and  fcienees  has  had  the  fame  effect  with 
regard  to  the  learned. 

In  Germany,  and  elfewhere,  the  princes  and  perfons  of 
diftinCtion  value  themfelves  on  underitanding  French  : and 
in  ieveral'  courts  of  Europe,  French  is  aimoft  &s  much  known 
as  the  language  of  the  country  ; though  the  court  of  Vienna 
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is  ap  exception  from  this  rule.  French  is  there  very  little 
lifed  ; the  emperor  Leopold  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  fpoken 
in  his  court ; the  Latin  and  Italian  are  there  cultivated  in- 
itead  of  it.  This  extenfivenefs  of  the  French  language  is  no 
modern  advantage  ; William  the  Conqueror  gave  laws  to 
England  in  the  French  language  ; and  the  ancient  cuftoms 
of  moll  of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  are  written  in 
the  fame. 

Laitly,  the  French  is  the  fame  language  every  where  ; not 
only  in  all  the  provinces  of  France,  but  in  all  places  where 
it  is  fpoken,  out  of  France. 

For  a critical  acquaintance  with  what  regards  the  French 
tongue,  fee  the  Remarques  of  M.  Vaugelas;  and  the 
obiervations  M.  Corneille  has  made  on  thofe  remarks ; 
the  Remarques  of  F.  Bouhours  ; and  the  doubts  of  a Bas- 
breton  gentleman,  by  the  fame  father;  the  converfations 
of  Arifte  and  Eugene  ; tire  obfervations  of  M.  Menage, 
and  his  etymologies,  with  thofe  of  M.  Iluet ; F.  Buffier’s 
French  grammar  ; and  that  of  the  abbe  Regnier.  Add, 
the  two  difcourfes  of  the  abbe  de  Dangeau  ; one  on  the 
vowels,  and  the  other  on  the  confonants,  and  many  later 
works. 

French,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  river  of  America, 
in  the  Maffachufetts,  which  iffues  from  a fmall  pond  on  the 
borders  of  Leicefter  and  Spencer,  in  Worcester  county, 
and  which  runs  through  Oxford,  and  joins  Quinebauge 
river,  in  Thompfon  townfnip,  in  Connecticut.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  French  proteftants  who  obtained  a fettle- 
ment  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  after  the  revocation  of  the 
ediCt  of  Nantes  in  16S5. 

French  Bay,  a bay  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  on  the 
coaft  of  Patagonia.  S.  lat.  53'  51'.  W.  long.  720  24'. 

French  Barky,  in  Agriculture,  a name  given  to  a fort  of 
barley  which  has  the  grain  naked  like  wheat,  but  the  ear 
ihaped  in  a fimilar  manner  to  that  of  common  barley.  It  is 
a kind  of  barley  which  is  laid  to  afford  a large  increafe,  and 
to  make  good  malt  and  bread.  It  is  fometimes  denominated 
wheat-barley. 

French  Bean,  a fort  of  bean  moftly  grown  in  the 
garden  ; but  which  may  be  cultivated  in  the  held  where  the 
foil  is  light  and  mellow,  with  great  advantage.  See  Kidney- 
bean  and  Piiaseorus. 

French  Bole.  See  Bole. 

French  Bread.  See  Bread. 

French  Broad,  in  Geography , a navigable  river  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  Teneffee,  which  riles  on  the  S.  E.  lide  of  the 
great  Iron  and  Bald  mountains  in  North  Carolina.  It  is 
formed  by  two  principal  branches,  which  receive  feveral 
ftreams  in  their  courfe,  and  unite  about  58  miles  from  the 
fource  of  the  Nolachucky,  the  eaftern  branch  ; thence  it 
hows  northerly  about  25  miles,  and  joins  the  Holfton,  1 1 
miles  above  Knoxville,  and  is  four  or  500  yards  wide. 
The  navigation  of  this  branch  is  much  impeded  by  rocks, 
and  fo  likewife  is  the  Teneffee  branch,  which  joins  the  main 
river  50  miles  below  this.  A large,  clear,  medicinal  fpring, 
faid  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  many  difeafes,  has  been 
lately  dilcovered  on  the  waters  of  this  river,  about  30  miles 
in  a direct  line  from  its  mouth.  The  water  is  fo  hot  that  a 
perfon,  upon  firff  going  into  it,  can  fcarcely  endure  it. 
Nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a valuable  lead  mine  has  been 
difeovered. 

French  CharaSer,  Coins,  Companies.  See  the  fubftan- 
tives. 

French  Creek,  in  Geography,  a north-wellern  water  of 
Alleghany  river,  into  which  it  falls  along  the  N.  fide  of  Fort 
Franklin,  80  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Pittfourgh.  This  affords 
the  nearefi.  n ah  age  to  lake  Erie.  It  is  navigable  with  fmall 
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boats  to  Le  Bocuf,  by  a very  crooked  channel ; the  portage 
thence  to  Prefque  ifle,  from  an  adjoining  peniivfula,  is  i£ 
miles.  This  is  the  ufual  route  from  Quebec  to  Ohio. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  N.  lat.  37® 
47'.  W.  long.  86'  40'. 

French  Grafs,  in  Agriculture,  a name  given  by  our  farmers 
to  a plant  raifed  for  the  food  of  cattle,  and  more  properly 
called  faint-foin.  It  had  its  name  French  grafs,  from  its 
coming  originally  to  us  from  France,  and  from  its  ule  in  ferv- 
ing,  both  frefh  and  dried,  for  the  food  of  cattle  ; the  common 
clover  is  called  grafs  alfo  by  the  farmers,  though  neither  this 
nor  the  other  are  properly  grades.  Some  of  our  farmers  alfo- 
call  it  everlafting  grafs,  from  its  long  continuance,  a ftrong- 
crop  often  yielding  a plentiful  annual  produce  for  forty  years 
without  any  renewing. 

Frenc  h Key , in  Geography,  a fmall  idand  in  the  Spanish 
Main,  near  the  Mofquito  fhore.  N.  lat.  11  12'.  W.  long. 
82°  50'. 

French  Keys,  two  fmall  idands  among  the  Bahamas,  S. 
of  Mayaguana.  N.  lat.  22 5 35'.  W.  long.  73  36'. 

French  Meafures,  Money.  See  the  fubflantives. 

French  Mufic,  mude  in  the  national  ftyle  of  France. 
The  whole  French  nation  feems  at  prefent  pretty  generally 
to  have  relinquifhed  their  old  ityle  of  mufic,  for  cenfuring’ 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  Rouffeau  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  the 
door  of  the  opera  houfe  at  Paris.  Lulli  is  given  up  ; la 
baffe  fondamentale,  and  the  operas  of  Rameau,  which  were 
thought  to  do  fo  much  honour  to  the  nation,  are  fading  faff, 
yet  they  have  ftill  a few  adherents.  But  the  mufical  critics 
m France,  particularly  the  Gluckifts,  fo  decifively  fet  up 
their  mufic  againft  every  other,  that  they  feem  to  expect  all 
Europe  not  only  to  bow  down  to  them,  but  to  afk  pardon 
for  ever  having  been  pleafed  with  any  other  fpecies  of  mude 
than  that  produced  on  the  model  of  the  operas  of  Gluck  ! 
Thefe  gentlemen  neither  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  but  defeCts 
in  the  fined;  compofitions  of  Italy.  The  abbe  Roudier  is 
“ un  enrage”  for  “ la  troideme  progredion,”  and  M. 
Laborde,  for  that  and  the  compofitions  of  Rameau  ; while 
the  abbe  Feytou  falls  foul  on  whatever  has  been  faid  or  done 
in  the  theory  of  mufic,  except  by  himfelf ; of  the  practice, 
or  the  merits  of  compofition  or  performance,  neither  he  nor 
the  abbe  Roudier  feem  to  care  one  farthing.  It  is  eafy  to 
difeover  in  fome  articles  of  the  Encycl.  Methodique,  and 
other  writings,  that  there  are  fome  lovers  of  mufic  in  France, 
who  really  feel  the  elegance,  grace,  and  expreffion  of  Ita- 
lian vocal  mufic  ; and  who  are  truly  fenfible  of  the  defeats 
and  deficiencies  of  French  finging.  All  nations  are  ambi- 
tious of  having  operas  in  their  native  language.  The  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Englifh,  the  Poles,  and  the  Rufiians  have 
their  national  theatres  ; but  all  the  courts  in  Europe  have 
had  ferious  operas  in  the  Italian  language,  compofed  and 
performed  by  Italians,  except  the  French.  The  French,  the 
Englifh,  and  the  Germans,  are  very  wife  in  abolidiing- 
recitative  from  their  mufical  dramas.  No  country,  except 
Italy,  has  a genuine  recitative ; but  muff  the  Italians,  who- 
have  one  diftinfil  from  declamation  and  fong,  muff  they  re- 
nounce the  original  charafteriftic  of  an  opera  to  oblige,  or 
rather  to  appeafe  their  neighbours  ? The  French  certainly 
manifeil  good  fenfe  and  good  taffe  in  excluding  long  airs 
either  of  bravura  or  cantabile,  till  fingers  can  be  found  to 
execute  them  : but  in  countries  like  Italy,  where  good 
fingers  abound,  and  in  other  countries  where  Italian  fingers 
are  tolerated  and  fupported,  are  they  to  prohibit  good 
finging  in  their  theatres  to  humour  French  critics  ? See 
Orera  and  Recitative. 

French  finging  at  the  ferious  opera  of  “ Iphigenie  en 
Tauride,”  has  been  very  aptly  compared,  not  to  a female. 
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in  diftrefs,  but  in  labour  during  tbe  throes  of  childbirth. 
The  French,  always  partial  to  “ la  mufique  criarde,”  have 
had  their  tafte  flattered  by  Gluck,  who  knew  that  though 
they  could  not  ling,  they  could  /cream  to  loine  tune.  His 
harlh  modulations,  and  their  “ eclats  de  voix,”  augmented, 

a force  de  l’Orcheitre,”  he  was  fure  would  be  well  heard, 
and  fix  his  fame. 

French  Nuts,  a term  fometimes  provincially  employed 
to  fignify  brufh-wood  ; and  alfo  wall-nuts. 

French  Order,  Padfaildle.  See  the  fubftantives. 

French  Park,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poll  town  or  rather 
-village  in  the  county  of  Rofcommon,  Ireland  ; 83  miles  W. 
by  N.  from  Dublin,  and  about  eight  miles  from  Tulfk. 

French  Pox.  See  Pox. 

French  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Upper  Canada, 
of  irregular  breadth  and  form,  and  crowded  with  i (lands,  fo 
that  its  real  banks  are  feldom  feen.  It  enters  lake  Huron 
from  the  N.  E.  in  N.  lat.  45’  53'. 

French  School  of  Engraving.  The  art  of  engraving,  fo 
as  to  deliver  impreffions  on  paper,  was  introduced  into 
France  from  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Germany  feme 
time  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
precife  year  of  its  introduction  has  not  been  recorded.  The 
benefits  it  has  fince  conferred,  and  is  Hill  conferring  on 
Europe,  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  great,  yet 
the  art  appears  to  have  entered  France,  with  all  the  un- 
obferved  humility  of  an  apoille  of  our  holy  religion  ; and 
that  highly  cultivated  country,  to  which  cultivation  the  art 
of  engraving  has  contributed  in  no  trifling  degree,  to  be 
indebted  for  its  introduction,  not  to  the  providence  of  the 
government,  though  the  government  hath  fince  done  much 
to  accelerate  its  progrefs,  but  to  the  enterprize  or  neceffity 
■of  fome  individual  artill,  whofe  name  has  not  defeended  to 
us. 

Engraving  on  wood,  or  that  art  which  enabled  the  printer 
to  deliver  his  work  from  the  furface  of  the  engraving,  pre- 
ceded the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  a few  years  : and 
both  were  at  firit  employed  in  France,  as  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  in  the  embellifhment  of  books,  in  which  it  has  been 
prefumed  by  Huber  and  Papilion,  that  the  city  of  Pans 
took  the  lead,  though  Lyons  is  foon  after  mentioned. 

The  molt  ancient  French  book  ornamented  with  letter- 
prefs  engravings  appeared  in  the  year  1482,  or  foon  after. 
It  is  a tranllation  of  “ Belial,”  in  one  fmall  folio  volume, 
and  is  fuppofed  by  the  French  writers  to  have  been  printed 
at  Paris,  though  the  name  of  that  city  is  not  mentioned. 
Yet  this  book  concludes  in  the  following  manner,  “ from 
which  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  tranflator  or  printer 
fenifhed  his  talk  at  the  time  mentioned.” 

Here  ends  the  book  called  “ Confolation  for  poor  Sinners,” 
lately  tranflated  into  French  by  the  venerable  and  difereet 
brother  Peter  Ferget,  doftor  of  theology,  and  of  the  order 
of  the  Augullines.  In  the  year  of  Grace  1482,  and  on  the 
2 1 11  day  of  January,  he  finifhed  this  book. 

The  moll  ancient  prints  from  engravings  on  copper  were 
alfo  the  embellilhments  of  typographical  works.  The  fir  ft 
French  book  ornamented  with  copper  plates  was  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1488,  in  folio.  This  book,  the  author,  or 
rather  tranflator  of  which  was  Nicholas  le  Huen,  a monk 
of  mount  Carmel,  and  profeifor  of  theology,  is  for  the  molt 
part  a compilation  from  the  Itinerary  of  Bernard  de  Brey- 
denbach,  and  the  title  is  “ A Peregrination  beyond  Sea  in 
the  Holy  Land.”  It  concludes  with  the  following  words, 
“ Of  the  peregrinations  in  Jerufalem,  the  environs,  and 
places  adjacent.  Of  mount  Sinai,  and  the  glorious  Catha- 
rine. This  work  contains  the  whole  defeription,  as  far  as 
God  would  permit  it  to  be  known,  printed  at  Lyons  by  men 


of  ability.  Michael  Topie  of  Pyrmont,  and  James-  Herem- 
berg  of  Germany,  living  at  the  laid  Lyon.  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1488,  and  on  the  28th  of  November.” 

In  the  French  work  are  the  views  of  the  fame  cities 
that  are  found  hi  the  Latin  and  German  editions  df  the 
Itinerary  of  Breydenbach,  publiflied  at  Mayence  in  i486, 
by  Erhard  Rewich,  with  this  difference,  that  the  engravings 
are  printed  from  copper  plates  in  the  tranllation,  and  with 
the  letter -prefs,  and  prefumptively  from  blocks  of  wood, 
in  the  original  work.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  en- 
graver of  thefe  plates,  (which  are  of  very  rude  execution,) 
was  a Frenchman  or  a German.  Huber  fpeaks  of  it  as. very 
poffible  that  James  Herenberg,  one  of  the  printers,  may 
have  been  alfo  the  engraver  of  the  embellilhments. 

As  thefe  early  works  are  publiflied  without  any  engravers’ 
names,  (notwithftanding  that  in  the  latter  tliofe  of  the 
printers  are  mentioned,)  it  may  fafely  be  inferred  that  tliofe 
who  performed  them  were  little  thought  of  at  the  time, 
and  that  no  idea  was  entertained  in  France  of  the  future 
fufeeptibilities  or  importance  of  that  art  of  which  thefe  wer# 
the  earlieft  productions.  Other  anonymous  engravings, 
which  have  fince  fallen  into  neglect,  were  produced  before 
the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; but  the  earlieft  French 
prints  to  which  the  names  or  monograms  of  the  artills 
appear,  are  thofe  of  Wen  del  Reich,  a foreigner,  and  pre- 
fumptively a German,  who  was  relident  at  Lyons  in  the 
year  1515,  and  Jean  Duvet,  fometimes  called  Duvet,  who 
was  born  at  Langres  in  1510. 

Reich  engraved  on  wood,  and, ' according  to  profeifor 
Chrift,  publiflied  many  of  his  works  at  Lyons,  marking 
them  with  the  cypher  which  will  be  found  in  our  plate  of 
the  monograms,  See.  of  the  French  School  of  engravers  ; 
and,  according  to  the  fame  writer,  Duvet  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mailer  oi  the  Unicorn,  from  his  engravings  of 
the  triumphs  of  that  animal.  He  worked  at  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  publiflied  there  feveral 
plates  from  very  Gothic  deligns,  and  which  are  engraved  in 
a wretched  flyle.  The  principal  of  them  are  “ Le  Dieu 
Mars,”  inferibed  I.  D.  1530.  “ Adam  and  Eve,”  with 

the  eternal  father  clothed  in  a facerdotal  habit,  folio  fize, 
inferibed  Johannes  Duvet  fecit.  “ Mo'ife,  avec  les  Patri- 
archs,” folio,  and  a fet  of  twenty-four  plates,  alfo  in 
folio,  of  which  the  fubjefts  are  taken  from  the  Apocalyple, 
Duvet  fometimes  placed  his  initials  on  a tablet,  as  ap- 
pears in  our  plate  of  the  marks  and  monograms  of  French  en- 
gravers. 

Solomon  Bernard,  frequently  termed  “ le  petite  Ber- 
nard,” from  the  fmallnefs  of  his  works,  appeared  foon 
after.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1512;  and  engraved  chiefly 
for  the  bookfellers  of  Lyons,  of  which  city  he  was  a native; 
though  between  the  years  1550  and  1580,  he  was  alfo  em- 
ployed by  thofe  of  Tournay  and  Rouvdle.  The  French 
writers  on  art  fay,  that  he  became  the  difciple  of  Jean 
Couffin  ; however  this  may  have  been,  his  engravings,  which 
are  both  on  copper  and  011  wood,  are  executed  (coniidering 
the  early  period  at  which  they  were  done)  in  a clear,  neat 
llyle,  and  diiplay  in  the  deligns  confiderable  fpirit  and 
fertility  of  invention. 

AVe  have  thought  proper  to  give  more  copious  lifts  of 
the  works  of  the  engravers  of  the  foreign  ichools  than  of 
thofe  of  the  Englifti,  becaufe  fuch  lifts  are  not  hitherto  print- 
ed in  any  Englifti  book  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge. 

The  fir  ft  edition  of  Bernard’s  bible,  which  Strutt  fpeaks  of 
as  being  his  moll  efteemed  production,  was  publiflied  at  Lyons 
in  15 50.  Sublequent  editions,  containing  impreffions  from 
the  lame  engravings,  have  been  publiflied,  but  collectors 
elleem  the  fir  ft  as  tar  more  valuable  ; and  it  is  now  become 
O o 2 extremely 
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extremely  rare.  In  tbe  year  1553  produced  “ Les 
McdaiileS  pour  l’Epitome  des  Antiquitfis  de  Jacques  Strada. 
Mantouan,  imprime  a Lyon.” 

Of  the  other  engravings  by  this  mailer,  the  frit  of, the 
French  fchool  that  is  worthy  to  be  fo  termed,  the  following 
are  the  principal.  “ Les  Metarnorphofesd’O  vide,  imprime  a 
Lyon  en  1 557.  The  prints  to  “ L’ane  d’or  d’Apulee,”  im- 
prime a Lyon  en  1558.  “ The  Hiilorical  Vignettes  to  a 

French  Tranflation  of  Virgil’s  JEneid,”  imprime  a Lyon 
1 560.  “ Un  Livre  de  Thermes.au  nombre  de  dix-huit,”  im- 
prime a Lyon  en  1572..  “ The  Hiftory  of  Pfyche  in  thirty - 
two  figures,”  i2mo.  Twenty-two  prints  of  decorations  of 
theatres,  &c.  Six  fmall  emblematical  fubjeds  in  avals. 
Two  hunting  pieces.  “ A View  of  ' the  City  of  Lyons  ; ' 
(probably  the  firft  French  landfcape  that  was  ever  en- 
graven.) “ A triumphal  Chariot  with  Arms.  “ A'  Head, 
with  a triple  Face  furrounded  by  Cherubims;”  and  the 
ornaments  (in  ovals)  to  a book  of  hymns,  printed  alfo  at- 
Lyons. 

Stephanus  de  Laulne  was  born  at  Orleans  in  the  year  1520, 
and  travelled  twice  to  Strasbourg,  probably  for  improvement 
in  his  art.  At  what  time  he  died  is  not  mentioned,  but  he 
was  at  Strafbourg,  for  the  fecond  time,  in  1590,  when  he 
mull  have  been  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  made 
fome  fuccefsful  copies  from  the  engravings  ot  Mark  Anto- 
nio, which  were  now  m high  and  oelerved  repute  5 but  the 
far  greater  part  of  his  prints  are  from  his  own  defig-ns,  and 
being  in  general  fmall,  he  is'  cMed  by  coiledors  among 
“ the  little  mailers.” 

De  Laulne  was  a man  of  confiderahle  inventive  powers, 
but  though  his  compofitions  abound  with  figures  which  are 
hot  ill  designed,  his  drawing  is  frequently  defedive,  particu- 
larly in  the  long  and  Header  proportions  of  his  figures, 
which  meagreneis  he  probably  imbibed  from  Undying  too 
much  the  productions  of  the  early  German  engravers.  _ He 
worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  and  his  chiaro-fcuro  is  yet 
more  d&fedive  than  his  drawing. 

The  abbe  Marolles  mentions  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
engravings  by  this  mailer,  of  which  the  following  will  pro- 
bably be  found  the  hell.  He  fometimes  placed  his  initials 
to  his  works,  and  at  other  times  only  Stephanus  fecit. 
“ David  beheading  Goliah,”  “ The  Malfacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents,” “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Felicite,”  “ The  Rape  of 
Helena,”  “ Alexander  commanding  the  Rooks  of  Homer 
to  be  Ihut  up 'in  the  Chell  of  Darius.”  The  above  are  all 
copied  from  Mark  Antonio.  “ The  Serpent  of  Aaron,’-’ 
painted  for  the  Cordeliers  of  Sens,  after  Jean  Coulfin.  This 
is  in  folio,  and  is  probably  the  largell  print  from  the  hand 
of  this  matter.  « The  Rape  of  Hippodamia,”  after  Roffo. 
The  following  are  engraved  from  his  own  defigns.  A fet  of 
thirty  fmall  fubjeds  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
A fet  of  four  plates  of  heathen  gods,  viz.  Jupiter,  Nep- 
tune, Mercury,  and  Ceres,  in  circles.  A fet  of  fix  plates, 
of  llatues  of  gods  and  gcdaeffes.  A fet  of  eighteen  mytho- 
logical fubjeds,  ovals.  A fet  of  twelve,  the  months  of  the 
year  circles.  A fet  of  the  four  monarchies,  in  ovals.  A 
fet  of  four  from  ancient  hiftory,  in  ovals.  A fet  of  four 
rur  1 occupations,  in  ovals.  The  three  Graces,  infcribed  Sic 
Rome  C; rites  niveo  ex  Marmore  fculp. 

Contemporary  with  de  Laulne,  but  inferior  in  merit,  was 
Noel  Gamier,  to  whom  has  been  falfely  attributed  the  credit 
of  introducing  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  into  France. 
The  French  writers  on  the  fine  arts  fay,  that  he  was  born 
fome  time  about  the  year' 1520,  and  that  prefumptively, 
judging  from  his  name;  he  was  by  birth  a Frenchman! 
His  real  merit  is  fo  trifling  that,  this  matters  but  little.  He 
was  by  education  probably  a goldfmith,  and  from  the  Gotho- 
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german  flyle  of  his  engravings,  it  may  reafonably  be  con- 
jectured ■ that  he  learned,  what  he  knew  of  the  art,  under 
fome  German  goldfmith  and  engraver.  After  Hating,  that 
“ his  works  are  very  rude  and  badly  executed,”  Strutt  men- 
tions a fmall  plate  of  a combat  between  naked  men,  of 
whom  there  are  feveral,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  made  a 
feeble  attempt  at  copying  the  flyle  of  Sebald  Beham.  The 
only  other  engravings  that  are  known  to  be  from  the  hand 
of  Noel  Gamier,  are  forty-eight  plates  reprefenting  ihe 
arts  and  trades,  and  an  alphabet  of  capital  letters  ornament- 
ed with  figures  and  foliage.  His  lingular  mark  will  be 
found  in  our  plate  of  monograms,  8c c.  of  the  French  fchool. 

Pierre  Vo'eiriot,  or  Wceiriot,  engraved  both  on  copper 
and  on  wood,  and  was  alfo  a goldfmith.  He  was  born  at 
Bar-Ie-duc,  in  Lorraine,  in  the  year  1.525,  but  eftabliflied 
himfelf  as  a goldfmith  and  engraver  at  Lyons.  His  prints, 
of  which  there  are  as  many  from  wood  as  from  copper,  are- 
chiefly  after  his  own  defigns,  and  are  tolerably  well  executed, 
confidering  the  general  Hate  of  French  art  at  the  time. 

There  is  ftill  extant  a curious  book  adorned  with  engrav- 
ings on  copper  by  this  artifl,  entitled  “ Pinax  Iconicus  An- 
tiquorum ac  Variorum  in . Sepulturis . Rituum,”  to  which  is 
prefixed  his  own  portrait,  and  which  was  printed  at  Lyons 
in  the  year  1556.  He  occufionaliy  ufed  two  monograms, 
which  are  foinewhat  complicated,  and  intended  t6  iignify 
Pierre  Woeiriot  of  Bar-l’e-duc  ; and  Papillon  adds,  that  he 
marked  his  engravings  on  wood,  with  the  iort  of  double  crofs, 
which  will  be  found  in  pur  plate  of  the  monograms  and  marks 
ufed  by  the  ancient  engravers,  and  which  is  called  “ la 
petite  Croix  de  Lorrain.” 

Strutt  ..places  the  birth  of  this  artifl  in  1510,  but  does  not 
cite  his. authority..  His  principal  engravings  are  as  follow. 
“ The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,”  in  folio.  “ Mofes  faved  from 
the  Waters,”  in  folio.  “ Phalaris  {hut  up  in  the  brazen  Bull,” 
a fmall  uptight.  “ A Woman  with  two  Children  in. her  Arm$ 
calling  herfelf  on  a funeral  Pile.”  Two,  fmall  landfcapes,  m 
which  are  introduced  a great  number  of  figures.  In  one  is 
reprefented  a funeral  oration,  in  the  other  two  naked  men 
are  fighting  on  the  fummit  of  .a  funeral  pile.  The  three 
latter  probably  belong  to  the  book  which  is  mentioned  above 
of  fepulchral  rites.  “ The  Battle  of  Conftantine  with  Ma.xen- 
tius,”  after  Raffcielle,  in  folio.  The  above  are  all  engraven 
on  copper.  The  medallion  of  Jacques  Bornonius,  dated  in 
1 5 73,  is  probably  or.e  of  the  bell  of  his  engravings  on  wood  : 
it  is  very  delicately  cut,  its  ornamented  frame.' is  fupported 
by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  and  it  is  . infcribed  with  Greek, 
Latin,  and  -French  verfes,  terminating  with  the  following 
couplet : 

“ Qui  veiut  pour  fon  pais  combattre  a tous  alarmes 
Doit  avoir  dc  Mercure  et  de  Pallas  les  armes.” 

Jacques  Perifin,  otherwife  Perifim,  otherwife  Perfiniis, 
was  born  in  France  fome  time  about  the  year  1530.  In 
concert  with  J.  Tortorel,  he  defign.ed  and  engraved  a fet  q£ 
twenty-four  large  prints  reprefeming  the  war  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  other  remarkable  events  relative  to  the  hiftory, of 
France  between  the  years  1559  (which was  marked  by  the 
death  of  Henry  II.)  and  1569,  when  the  German  troops, 
were  difperfed.  Some  of  theie  are  executed  on  Gopper, 
and,  according  to  Strutt,  others  on  wood;  He  fays,  “ thofe 
on  copper  are  flightly  eichecl which,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
is  the  firft  time  we  met  with  this  word  in-  the  hiftory  of 
French  engraving,  though  etching  had  now  been  invented 
near  half  a century:  “the  etchings- are  in  a coarfe,-incor-  . 
red  flyle,  nor  have  the  imprefljons-from  wood-  much  to  re- 
commend them  with  regard  to  the  compofitions,  but  they 
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are  executed  with  a tolerable  degree  ef  attention ; and 
the  crofs  ftrokes,  or  hatchings,  are  well  imitated.” 

The  mark  of  this  artift  will  be  found  in  our  plate  of 
thofe  of  the  French  fchool  ; but  he  fometimes  infcribes  his 
name  at  length,  and  fpells  it  not  always  alike.  It  is  pro- 
fefibr  Chrift  who  reads  it  Per ri fin,  and  perhaps  juftly. 

Rene  Boivin  was  born  in  the  province  of  Anjou  in  the 
year  1530,  or  thereabout.  “ His  plates,  in  general,  are 
executed  with  the  graver  only/  in  a manner  refembling  that 
of  Cornelius  Cort  but  in  iome  few  inftance’s  he  prattifed 
the  art  of  etching.  His  works,  though  not  held  in  the 
higheft  eftimation,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  mechanical 
merit ; for  he  handled  the  grayer  with  much  facility,  but 
his  drawing  is  very  defective,  particularly  in  the  extremities 
of  his  figures. 

Boivin  fometimes  figned  his  works  with  his  baptifmal 
name  only,  as  Renatus  fecit,  but  more  frequently  with  a 
cypher  compofed  of  an  R and  a B,  as  feen  in  our  plate. 

He  engraved  the  portraits  of  the  philofophers  and  poets 
of  antiquity  in  twelve  plates  qtc.  ; and  leverally  thofe  of 
Clement  Marat,  (dated  1556,)  Jean  Sebaltian  Pfanferus, 
George  Vicellus,  theologian,  and  himfelf;  dated  alfo  in 
I55&.  .... 

His,  principal  hiftorical  works  are,  an  emblematical  plate 
reprefenting  “ The  Triumph  of  Virtue,  and  the  Defeat  of 
Vice,”,  a folio  plate.  “ Sufanna  and  the  Elders,”  in  qto. 
The , plates  for  a work  entitled  “ Livre  de  la  Conqueile 
de  la  Toifon  d’or,  par  le  Prince  Jafon  de  Teffalie.”  Thefe 
were-.defigned  by  Leonard  Thiri,  and  are  enclofed  in.  orna- 
mental borders. 

“ Hagai-  and  I fnmae'l  before  the  Houfe  of  Abraham,”  a 
fpirited  etching'of  a 4to.  fizC.  “ Four  Bandits  pillaging  a 
Peafant’s.Cart,”  alfo  an  etching  in  4/0,  “ Frances  premier 
march  fuel  ait  temple  de  l’lmmortalite,  et  laifle  loin  derriere 
lui  l’ignorance,  la  ftupidite,-,  $cc.” 

Leonard  Gaultier,  or  Gaiter,  as  he  fometimes  defignated 
himfelf,  is  prefumed  by  the  French  writers  on  art  to  have 
been  a native  of  France  ; but  profeffor  Cliriit,  though  with- 
out aligning  bis  reafon,  iuppofes  him  to  have  been  born  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1560,  or  thereabout.  He  worked 
entirely  with  the  graver,  imitating  the  flyles  of  Crifpin  de 
Pafs  and  the  Wierixes.  But  while  we  are  furprifed  at  the 
great  number,  precifion,  and  neatnefs  of  his  works,  we  cannot 
but  lament  the  ftiffnefs.and  incorreftnefs  of  defign  by  which 
they  are  equally  characterized.  According  to  the  abbe  Ma- 
rolles,  the  number  of  prints  engraved  by  this  mailer  amount 
to  eight  hundred,  and  they  are  chiefly  from  his  own  de- 
figns,  though  he  fometimes  worked  after  Raffaelle,  Rub  el, 
Caron,  and  Dumouftier.  His  engraving  of  theLalt  Judg- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo  was  not  done  from  the  original 
picture,  but  copied  from  the  plate  by  Martin  Rota.  His 
cypher,  or  monogram,  will  be  found  among  thofe  of  the 
French  fchool.  The  lift  of  his  principal  engravings  is  as 
follows : 

“ The  Loves  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche,”  after  Raffaelle,  in 
8vo.,  not  engraved  from  the  original  pictures,  hut  through 
the  medium  of . the  prints-of  Auguftino  Veneziano.  The 
“ Proceffion  of  the  League,”  a fatyrical  piece,  in  folio. 
The  “ Family  of  Henry  IV.”  folio.  The  “ Affallination 
of- Henry  IV.”  folio.  The  “Coronation  of  Maria  de  Me- 
dicis,”  folio  ; inferibed  L.  Gaultier,  fc,  1610.  The  “ Cy- 
clopes forging  Thunder -bolts,”  folio. ; after  Jean  Coufen, 
inferibed  Leonar  Galte  fecit,  1581.  “A  Sacrifice,”  in  the 
antique  ftyle,  folio;  after  Martin  Freiment.  A fet  from  the 
Old’  and  New  T eftament,  in  qto.  A fet  of  the  prophets, 
apoftles,  and  evangelifts,  in  8vo.,  and  the  following  por- 
traits: Philippe  de-  Morfiay,  lord  of  Pleffis,  m . folio, 
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1611.  Alexandre  Bouchart,  vifeount  Bloffeville,  folio; 
after  Dumouftier,  1613.  Meffire  Jacques  Amyot,  bifhop 
of  Auxerre.  'Henry  II L,  by  the  grace  of  God  king- 
ox  France  and  Poland  ; inferibed  L.  Gaultier  fecit,  qto. 
-Stephan.  Pafchinus  Regiarum  Rationum  Patronus,  1617. 
qto.  Petrus  Aerodius  Qussfitor  Andegavus,  .1615.  410. 
Charles  de  ■ Gonta-ut  de  Biron,  marefchal  of  France,  qto. 
Flenry,  duke  of  Montpenfier,  410. 

Melchior  Tavernier  began  to  refide  at  Paris,'  where  he 
publiftied  his  own  engravings,  fome-tirrie  about  the  year 
1629.  Pie  was  originally  of  Anvers,  and  is  the  firft  whom 
we  find  honoured  m r ranee  witti  the  title  of  engraver  to  1 h e 
king. ' Yet  nominal  honours  and  real  merit' are  not  ■iufepara- 
hle.  Tavernier’s  real  ftock  of  talent  as  an  artift  was  ineon- 
fiderable.  His  productions  are  chiefly  portraits- and  maps, 
with  fo,ue  few  ornfiments,  and  other  fubjeCts  of  minor  irrt- 
portance,  from  his  own  defigns,  and  from  thofe  of  Danief 
Rabel.  1 

His  principal  plate  is  a large  upright  folio,  of  which  the 
fubjeCt  is  an’  eciueftrian  ftatue  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  fu- 
perferihed  “ Melchisr  I'avCrneir,  a Paris,  grave u r et  irrmri- 
meur  du  Roi,  pour  le  tallies  douces,  derneurant  I’ifle^du 
palais,  fur  le  quay  del’efpy  d’or,  162'7.” 

Of  his  ftnaller  works,  a hull  of  the  duke  d'Aleron 
crowned  with  laurel,  with  four  French  veres,  in  8vo.  is 
among  the  beft. 

Huber  has  chofen  to  confider  the  hoaft  of  Melchior  Ta- 
vernier, that  his  father  Gabriel  firft  brought  to  Paris  the 
art  of  engraving  on  metal,  as  unfounded : but  Huber’s 
premifes  do  not  neceffarily  lead  to  this  conclfifion,  and  the 
prefent  writer  will  readily  pardon  the  court  of  FranA'  if  0n 
account  of  this  merit  of  Ills  anceftor,  Melchior  was  seated 
engraver  to,  the  king  ; for  if  the  fins  of  the  fathers  may  re- 
hgioufly  be  vifited  on  the  children,  furely  their  virtues  may 
alio  be  vihted.  * 

Melchior  fays,  “ there  was  not  till  that  time  The  time 
that  Gabriel  Tavernier  of  Anvers  introduced  the  art  of 
engraving  on  metal,)  any  one  m the  kingdom  of  France  who 
pi  aCtifed  tne  art,  nor  any  one  who  knew  its  excellence.” 

Now  according  to  the  fame  writer,  (Huber,)  Melchior 
was. born  in  the  year  1560,  or  thereabout  ; it  therefore  only' 
requires  that  Gabriel  Ihould  have  pradifed  engravinp-'  ol 
metal  about  thirty  years  before  the  birth' of  his  fon,  .(.which 
is  lurely  by  no  means  incredible,)  to  fuhftan'tiate  the  Ton’s 
ftatement:  yet  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  none  of  Gabriel’s 
engravings  have  been  feen  by  the  prefent  writer,  hor  are 
any  mentioned  by  Melchior  or  any  other  of  the  French 
writers  on  art. 

The  honours  which  po  fieri  ty  have  awarded  to, Tear.  Baotifte 
Tavernier  Hand  on  a far  lefs  queftionable  foundation.  From 
contemplating  and  admiring  his  father’s  maps,  he  imbibed  an 
lrrefiftible  defire  to  travel,  and  by  fubfequent  travellers  his 
name  has  been  juftly  celebrated.  See  Jean  Jj-APTisTE 
Tavernier. 

Philippe  Thorn affin  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in 
the  year  1536.  He  went  to  Rome  at  an  early  ||e,  -■•To'  be- 
gan engraving,  like  Hogarth  and  Sharp  of  England,  bv 
ornamenting  with  the  graver  and  fcorper  the  furniture- of 
the  table,  and  buckles  and  other  articles  of  drefs.  He 
afterward  placed  himfelf  for  improvement  under  Cornelius 
Cort,  and  perhaps  for  a time  under  Cherubino  Alberti 
Huber  fays  he  ftudied  under  the  former,  ’(who  was  now  in 
high  repute  at  Rome,)  and  Strutt,  that  “ it  is  v,ry  poi- 
iible  he  might  actually  ftudy  under  the  direftion  of1  the 
latter.  Ife  worked  with  the  graver  only,  in  a flight,  but 
clear  and  firm  ftyle.  There  is,  however,  a ffifeefs  in  his 
execution,  which  being  rendered  more  vifible  by  the  total 
■ " ' want 
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want  of  effect  in  his  prints,  gives  them  a harfh  unfinifhed 
appearance.  His  drawing  is  rather  mannered,  than  abfo- 
lutely  incorredt.” 

TlionialFm  died  at  Rome  at  an  advanced  age,  where  he 
had  the  honour  (forfo  it  fliould  be  efteemed)  of  inftrudting 
Callot  in  the  life  of  the  graver;  but  a handiome  lady  whom 
Thomafiin  had  married,  and  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  was 
the  means  of  preventing  Callot  from  remaining  long  under 
his  tutorage.  His  engravings  coniift  of  more  than  two 
hundred  plates,  of  which  the  fubjedts  of  fifty-two  are  the 
Italian  antique  ftatues,  Of  the  remainder,  the  principal  are, 
“ Philippe  Emanuel  de  Lorraine,  Due  de  Mercoeur,”  in 
folio,  dated  1595.  “ Jefus  Chrift  and  the  Apoftles,”  after 

Raffaelle,  on  fourteen  folio  plates.  “ Saint  Margueritia, 
holding  a Palm  in  her  Hand,  with  her  Foot  on  the  Wing  of 
a Dragon,”  from  Raffaelle,  in  tolio,  1589.  “ Saint  Cecilia, 
-and  four  other  Saints,”  from  Raffaelle,  in  folio,  1617. 
“ The  School  of  Athens,”  after  Raffaelle,  wherein  he  has 
■changed  the  philofophers  Plato  and  Ariflotle  for  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  large  folio.  “ The  Doctors  difputing  re- 
fpedling  the  Holy  Sacrament,”  from  the  celebrated  picture 
in  the  Vatican  by  Raffaelle;  a large  plate,  dated  1617. 
“ Sarafin  landing  at  the  port  of  Oftia,”  from  Raffaelle. 
“ Holy  Family,”  after  F.  Zucchero,  in  folio.  “ The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Kings,”  after  F.  Zucchero;  a large  plate, 
upright  in  form,  and  arched  at  the  top.  “ Miracle  of  Jefus 
_at  Cana,”  from  F.  Zucchero,  folio.  “ The  Nativity,” 
from  Ventura  Salembini.  “ The  Purification  of  the  Vir- 
gin,” from  Barroccio.  “ The  Four  Martyrs,”  after  B.  Paf- 
i'ari,  in  folio.  “ The  Laft  Judgment,”  from  F.  Vanoi,  in 
folio.  “ Allegory  of  the  Redemption.”  Here  the  virgin 
is  feen  in  the  clouds  interceding  for  the  patriarchs ; from 
Vafari,  folio.  “ Apollo  with  the  Mufes  dancing  around 
jiim,”  from  Balthafar  Peruzzi  ; a large  print,  in  the  form 
of  a frieze,  engraved  on  two  plates,  and  dated  1615.  The 
works  of  this  artift  are  moll  of  them  marked  with  his  name 
^at  length. 

Thomas  de  Leu  was  born  at  Paris  fome  time  about  the 
year  1570.  He  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  which  he 
handled  with  much  care.  His  ityle  is  neat  and  mechanically 
clear,  refembling  that  of  the  Wierixes  ; and  his  works  con- 
Jift  chiefly  of  portraits  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  his 
time,  of  which  feveral  are  engraved  after  his  own  drawings, 
and  the  reft  from  the  pictures  of  Bunel,  Caron,  Rubel,  and 
f^ueneL 

Of  his  hiftorical  works,  which  amount  but  to  very  few, 
we  are  only  able  to  enumerate  an  “ Ecce  Homo,”  attended 
by  angels  bearing  the  fymbols  of  the  paffion ; “ The 
Twelve  Sybils,”  defigned  by  himfelf ; “ The  Life  of  St. 
Francis,”  in  twenty-five  plates  ; and  “ Jultice  rewarding 
the  Labours  of  the  Hulbandman,”  from  Frederic  Zuc- 
caro.  His  principal  portraits  are  of  the  following  perfon- 
iiges : 

Flenry  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Condc,  at  the  age  of  nine, 
dated  1595.  Cdfart  Monfieur,  aged  five  years.  Henri  III. 
king  of  France  and  Poland.  Mary  Stewart,  queen  of 
France  and  Scotland.  Charles  de  Bourbon,  count  of 
Soifibns.  Francois  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conty.  Anne 
duke  of  Joyeufc,  admiral  de  France.  Francois  de  Bone, 
lord  of  Leidigueres.  Charles  de  Goutant  de  Biron,  ma- 
refchal  de  France.  Charles  de  Gonzague,  duke  of  Nivernois, 
Charles  de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Maine.  Henri  de  Savoye, 
duke  qf  Nemours  and  of  Genevois.  Henri  de  Montmo- 
rency, ponftable  of  France.  Louife  de  Budos,  the  fpoufe 
of  the  former.  Louile  de  Lorraine,  dowager  of  France. 
Louis  Serven,  advocate-general.  Jean  Pafterat,  a learned 
man  and  a poet,  rep r cheated  in  profile,  from  having  loll  an 
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eye.  Francifcus  Ranchinus,  profeffor  medic  us.  Bonn® 
de  Broe,  Turnonenfis,  facerdos  et  abbax.  1588.  Bufl  of 
Henry  IV.  after  Bunel,  folio.  Bull  of  Henry  III.  and 
Marie  de  Medicis,  after  J.  Ouenel,  in  folio.  Marie  de  Me* 
dicis,  princefs  of  Florence,  and  M.  Nicholas  de  Neufoille ; 
the  laft  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Strutt,  is  a fine  fpeci- 
men  of  his  ability  in  portrait  engraving. 

The  prints  by  this  artift  are  commonly  inferibed  either 
Thomas,  or  Th.  de  Leu  fe.  et  exc. 

Louis  Bufinck  was  born  iu  France  toward  the  clofe  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  and  pradtifed  that  mode  of  engraving  on 
wood  which  had  been  invented  almolt  a century  before  by 
Mair,  or  by  Hugo  da  Carpi,  and  was  technically  termed 
engraving  in  chiaro-fcuro.  Three  blocks  of  wood  are  fuccef- 
fively  impreffed  on  every  print  produced  in  this  manner.  The 
firft  for  the  outline;  the  fecond  for  the  deeper  fhadows;  and 
the  third  for  the  demi-tint.  See  Wood  Engraving. 

Bufinck  practifed  this  mode  of  art  with  confiderable  fuc- 
cefs.  He  probably  learned  it  in  Germany',  for  we  find  him, 
according  to  Heinnekin,  engraving  at  Minden,  about  the 
year  1630,  in  concert  with  George  L’Allemand. 

His  Ityle  of  engraving  is  broad,  bold,  mallerly,  and  in 
all  refpeCts  luperior  to  that  of  his  coadjutor.  Heinnekin 
adds,  that  before  he  quitted  Minden  for  Paris  he  had  exe- 
cuted the  following  fuhjedt s from  compofitions  of  his  own. 

“ Fidelity,”  an  allegorical  piece,  dated  1630,  in  folio. 
A Man,  half-length,  1630,  folio.  A Cavalier  on  foot, 
1630.  A Peafant  with  a wallet.  Another  Peafant  carry- 
ing a pitcher. 

The  following,  which  are  alio  in  clare  obfeure,  (or  chiaro- 
fcuro,)  are  from  the  defigns  of  L’Allemand. 

“ St.  Peter  holding  the  Keys,”  in  q.to.  “ The  Apoftles, 
John  and  Matthew,  in  folio.  “ Judith  with  the  Head  of 
Holofernes,”  in  folio.  “ Mofes  fitting  with  the  Tables  of 
the  Law,”  in  folio.  “ A young  Man  with  a Plume  in  his 
Hat  playing  on  aFlute,”  in  folio.  “ JEneas  refeuing  his 
Father  Anchifes  and  his  Family  from  the  burning  of  Troy,’* 
an  upright,  in  folio. 

L’Allemand,  the  coadjutor  of  Bufinck,  was  alfo  a native  of 
France,  and,  according  to  abbe  Marolles,  was  born  at  Nancy. 
Papillon,  from  the  information  of  his  father,  fays  that  he 
refided  at  Paris,  where  he  expended  fuch  confiderable  fums 
in  conftructing  prefl’es  and  other  machinery  of  his  own  in- 
vention, for  printing  chiaro-fcuro  engravings  on  wood,  as 
much  impaired  his  circumftances.  To  which  Strutt  adds, 
that  he  made  a great  number  of  drawings  to  be  engraved  in 
that  manner,  many  of  which  he  engraved  with  his  own  hands  ; 
“ and  when  one  fees  how  indifferently  they  are  done,  his 
want  of  fuccefs  is  not  furprizing.” 

Francois  Perrier  was  born  at  Macon  in  Burgundy,  in  the 
year  '1590,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1660.  He  painted  and 
engraved  in  chiaro-fcuro,  and  alfo  performed  fome  etchings 
on  copper.  Under  what  mailer  he  learned  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  art  is  r.ot  known  ; but  he  went  to  Rome  early 
in  life,  where,  though  he  fubfifted  with  difficulty,  he 
ftudied  hard.  His  drawings  from  the  antique  ftatues  and 
bafio  relievos  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Giovanno 
Lanfranco  ; and  under  the  direction  of  that  admirable  artift 
he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  better  encouragement,  and  more 
fuccefs. 

After  a long  ftay  at  Rome,  lie  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  painted  at  Lyons  the  little  cloifter  of  the 
Chartreufe  ; going  from  thence  to  Paris,  he  there  engaged 
himfelf  with  Simon  Vouet  ; and  his  reputation  continued  to 
increafe. 

In  the  year  1635  Perrier  returned  to  Italy  ; and  it  was 
during  his  iecond  abode  in  that  country  that  his  beft  etchings 

were 
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were  executed,  particularly  thofe  after  die  antique  ftatues 
and  relievos. 

The  word  genius,  which  is  applicable  to  fo  few,  has  been 
perhaps  too  haitily  applied  to  the  works  of  Perrier.  With- 
out denying  him  the  merits  of  facility  and  fpirit,  we  have 
ftill  to  learn,  in  what  refpedt  he  extended  the  former  boun- 
daries of  his  art.  His  etchings  are  coarfe  and  in.correft  ; 
the  heads  and  extremities  of  his  figures  are  neglected,  and 
his  facility  is  not  the  facility  of  feeling.  In  his  works  from 
the  antique,  he  has  left  behind  the  exquifite  precifion  of 
thofe  great  models  ; and  has  given  us  little  more  than  the  at- 
titudes and  compofitions.  But  his  chiaro-fcuro  engravings  on 
wood  are  entitled  to  much  higher  praife,  and  are  more 
juftly  efteeraed  by  connoiffeurs. 

Whilft  Perrier  remained  in  Italy,  he  Italianized  his  name, 
and  the  etchings  he  performed  there  accordingly  bear  the 
fignature  of  Faria.  His  cypher,  compofed  of  an  F and  a P, 
will  be  found  in  our  plate  of  thole  of  the  French  fchool, 
to  which  he  fometimes  added  the  letter  B,  denoting  that  he 
was  a native  of  Burgundy. 

Of  his  numerous  engravings,  we  (hall  begin  with  men- 
tioning the  belt  of  thofe  which  are  after  his  own  pictures  and 
drawings. 

“A  Holy  Family,”  or  the  infant  Jefus  and  St.  John, 
in  folio.  “ Flight  into  Egypt,”  in  folio.  The  Holy  Fa- 
mily are  here  reprefented  as  palling  a river.  “ Chrift  with 
the  Virgin  in  a Swoon  at  the  Foot  of  the  Crofs,”  in  folio. 
“ St.  Roch  curing  the  Plague,”  in  folio.  “ The  Body  of 
St.  Sebaltiana,”  in  folio ; inlcribed  at  length  Francifcus 
Perrier  Burgundus,  inv.  et  f.  1633.  It  is  a fort  of  apotheofis 
of  the  faint,  in  which  are  reprefented  faints  and  angels  with 
the  palm  and  crown  of  martyrdom.  “ Venus  with  the 
Eoves  and  the  Graces,”  in  folio  ; this  is  inferibed  Fr.  Paria 
Borgog.,  and  is  of  the  proportions  of  a frieze.  “ Time 
clipping  the  Wings  of  Love,”  in  folio.  This  is  engraved  in 
chiaro-fcuro,  and  is  a performance  of  great  merit  ; certainly 
one  of  the  very  belt  works  of  the  mailer.  It  is  accompanied 
By  the  following  Latin  motto  ; 

“ Omnia  vincit  amor,  vincit  mox  tempv»6  amorem.” 

Of  the  plates  which  he  has  engraven  from  the  antique 
fculpture,  and  compofitions  of  Italian  and  French  painters, 
the  following  will  probably  be  efteemed  among  the 
belt.  A fet  of  the  antique  ilatues  confiding  of  an  hundred 
plates,  in  folio.  Another  fet  confuting  of  fifty  plates  of 
the  ba«  reliefs  of  Italy,  in  folio.  The  Angles  of  the  Far- 
nefe  gallery,  ten  plates.  “ The  Affembly  of  the  Gods,  and 
the  Nuptials  of  Cupid  and  Pfvche,”  a pair  of  the  frieze  form, 
after  Raphael.  “ The  lalt  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,”  a 
middle -fized  upright  plate  from  A.  Carracci.  “ The  Nati- 
vity of  Jefus  Chrift,”  from  S.  Vouet,  folio.  Portrait  of 
Simon  Vouet,  furrounded  by  an  hiftorical  border,  in 
folio;  dated  1632. 

Guillaume  Perrier,  (the  younger,)  who  died  in  1655, 
was  alfo  born  at  Macon,  and  is  iuppofed  to  have  been  the 
younger  brother  of  Francis,  from  whofe  defigns  he  executed 
feveral  plates,  imitating  his  Ityle  of  etching,  but  with  no 
great  fuccefs. 

Auguflin  Gamier,  (whom  Strutt  miftakenly  calls  by  the 
name  of  Antoine,)  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1592,  and 
was  living  in  the  time  of  the  abbe  Marolles,  but  the  year  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  He  etched  his  plates  with  a broad  and 
bold  line,  and  finifhed  them  with  the  graver ; there  is 
eonfequently  a certain  firmnefs  and  facility  in  his  ityle,  yet 
the  heads  and  extremities  of  his  figures  are  fomewhat  heavy, 
and  his  outlines  hard  and  incorrect.  His  principal  works' 
are,  twelve  plates  from  thofe  pictures  of  Primaticcio,  which 


are  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  de  Fleury  at  Fontainbleafte 
“ A Holy  Family,”  “ St.  John  the  Baptift,”  and  “ Cha- 
rity,” all  in  folio,  after  J.  Blanchard.  “The  fainting  St, 
Sebaftian,  relieved  by  Women,”  from  the  fame  painter,  and 
alfo  in  folio. 

He  moreover  engraved  feme  few  plates  from  Pouffin,  M. 
A.  Carravaggio  and  other  mailers,  on  which  liis  monogram 
appears,  for  which  fee  our  plate  of  the  cyphers,  See.  of  the 
engravers  of  the  French  fchool. 

Jean  de  Courbes  was  alfo  a native  of  France,  and  born 
about  the  fame  time  with  A.  Gamier.  He  engraved  chiefly 
for  the  bookfellers.  His  works  are  little  known  or  noticed, 
and  do  not  deferve  to  be  noticed  mdre. 

At  one  period  of  bis  life  be  was  in  England,  and  engraved 
here  the  portraits  of  fir  Philip  Sydney,  and  the  countefs  of 
Pembroke,  which  are  inferibed  J.  de  Courbes  fecit. 

It  is  merely  on  the  authority  of  Huber  and  Roft,  that 
this  artifl  is  here  flated  to  have  vifited  England.  The  pre- 
fent  writer  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  fa£t,  and  rather  on  ac- 
count of  the  poetry  which  is  engraved  beneath  thefe  por- 
traits, being  in  the  French  language. 

The  verfes  under  that  ot  fir  Philip  are  as  follow  : 

“ Sidney,  dont  vcicy  le  vifage, 

Scent  joindre  cgalement  les  armes  etlesarts,, 

Et  mit  tons  les  deux  en  ufage, 

Sur  le  mont  d’Apollon,  et  dans  le  champ  de  Mars.’* 

and  are  fcarcely  lefs  complimentary  under  the  portrait  of  the 
countefs : 

“ Pallas  puruft  jadis.en  Grece, 

Comme  la  beaute  que  tu  vois, 

Que  feule  euft  de  cette  Dieffe 
L’efprit,  le  vifage,  et  la  voix.” 

Claude  Vignon  praftifed  both  pafinting  and  etching.  He 
was  born  at  Tours  in  the  year  1590,  and  died  in  1670.- 
He  ftudied  a long  time  in  Italy,  imitating  at  firit  the  ftyle 
of  Michel  Angelo  Carravaggio,  and  with  lome  fuccefs  ; but 
he  afterwards  fell  into  a manner  of  his  own,  more  expeditious* 
but  rough  and  unfinifhed. 

Of  bis  etchings,  which  difplay  the  hand  and  mind  of  a 
mailer,  the  abbe  Marolles  poflefled  two  hundred  and  feven- 
teen,  of  which  the  following  may  be  numbered  among  the 
belt. 

A fet  of  thirteen  from  the  life  of  Chrift,  in  ftnall  quarto. 
“ St.  John  in  the  Defert.”  “ St.  Philip  baptizing  the  Eu- 
nuch ot  Queen  Candace.”  “The  Martyrdom  of  St.  An- 
drew.” “The  Affumption  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,’* 
inferibed  Cl.  Vignon  inv.  et  fecit,  Rorme. 

Jaques  Callot  was  born  at  Nancy,  whilft  Lorraine  was  yet 
an  independent  dukedom.  He  is  by  fome  authors  reckoned 
among  the  engravers  of  the  French  fchool,  hut  as  he  ftudied 
at  Rome  and  at  Florence,  and  exercifed  his  art  chiefly  at  the 
latter  city,  his  biography  and  works  will  be  found  in  our  ac- 
count ot  the  Italian  fchool  of  engravers. 

Claude  Audran  is  the  patriarch  of  that  family  who 
created  an  era  in  engraving,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  re- 
fperitful  notice  in  our  account  of  the  French  fchool.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Louis  Audran,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
Wolfgang  hunters,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  was  bom 
at  Paris  A.D.  1692.  He  did  not  take  up  the  graver  till 
rather  late  in  life,  and  produced  but  few  prints,  but  he  wag 
the  father  of  Germain  and  Gerard  Audran.  From  Pari* 
he  retired  to  Lyons,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1677.. 

Carl  or  Karl  Audran  was  alio  the  ion  of  Louis,  and  wa3- 
born  in  Paris,  A.D.  1594-  He  difee vered  lome  taile  for- 
engraving,  and  learned  the  ufe  of  his  tools  in  his  native- 
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country,  but  afterward  travelled  to  Rome  for  improvement, 
when  he  produced  feveral  prints  that  obtained  him  defer ved 
reputation,  and  at  his  return  adopted  that  fpecies  01  en- 
graving which  is  performed  with  the  graver  only,  imitating 
the  ftyie  of  Cornelius  Bioemart. 

But  though  he  imitated  Bioemart,  he  ajmed  at  fupenor 
neatnefs,  and  perhaps  the  prints  el  Lucas  Kilian,  and  thofe 
of  the  Sadelers,  may  have  been  the  real  foundation  of  his 

ftyie.  . , 

On  his  return  from  Italy  he  fettled  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  167 .4,  without  having  ever  been  mairied. 
He  at  felt  was  accuftomed  tq,  mark  his  prints  with  the  letter 
*C;  but  his  brother 'Claude  producing  tome  engravings  of  in- 
ferior merit,  marked  with  the  initial  letter  only  of  his  bap- 
tifrnal..  name,  he  ever  'after  made  ufe  of  the  letter  K,  and 
wrote  his  name  Kittle. 

The  abbe  Marojles,  who  fpeaks  of  this  artift  with  great, 
praife,‘  attributes  an  hundred  and  thirty  prints  to  him.  The 
following  will  probably  be  found  to  include  the  belt  of  his 

.works.  L . 

';Jhe  portrait  of  Henry  de  Bourbon  attended  by  the 
cardinal  virtues,. . an  oval,  in  folio,  .marked  K.  Audran  fc. 
The  portrait  of  Andre  Laurent,  phyfician  to  Henry  • 
IV.,  fmall  oval.  The  portrait  -of  - Pierre  Legier,  with 
ornaments,  fmall  folio.  , An  allegorical  fubjeft,  including 
the  portraits  of.  Nicolai  de  Neufville,  marquis  of  Villeroy, 
Sind  Charles  de  Neufville.  A genius  is  reprefented  as  paint- 
dug  a third  .portrait,  and  on  the  palette  is  written  “ Unus 
ex  di  ob  is.”  Marked  C.  Audran  fecit. 

Hljlorical  and  Emblematical  Subjects. — A_  frontifpiece  to 
the  gallery  of  dlluftrious.  women,  confiding  of  twenty 
plates  of  celebrated  women,  after  Pietro  da  Cortona.  The 
work  is  in  folio,  and  with  each  portrait  is  a representation 
of  that  event- in  the  life  of  the  original,  on  which  her  celebri- 
.ty-is  principally  founded.  “ The  Annunciation,”  a folio 
plate,  engraved  from  the  piffure  or  Louis  Canacci 
in  the  cathedral  at  Bologna,  but  falfely  attributed,  upon 
the  plate  itfelf,  to  Annibah  Strutt,  who  fpeaks  of  it  as 
bein rr  one  of  the  bed  works  of  this  engraver,  has  fallen  into 
this  error.  Fhe  “ Baptifm  of  our  Lord,”  a fmall  oval, 
after  Annibal  Carracci,  without  the  names  of  the  artids. 
“.  St.  Francois  de  Paulo,  in  folio,  after  Melini,  marked  Carl 
Audran  fc.  “ The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,”  in  folio,  after 
Palme  be  Jene.  “ The  Miraculous  Conception,”  infcribed 
* Amat  harm  fapientia-  matrem,”  after  Jac  Stella,  in  folio. 
'«  La  ' Nativite  de  noire  Seigneur,”  in  folio,  after  the  fame 
•matter.  King  David'  is  here  introduced  recording  fomething  on 
a tablet.  “ St.  .Catherine  devant  la  Sainte  Famille,”  in  folio, 
"after  the  fame,  a beautiful  piece,  in  which  feveral  angels  are 
introduced.  , “ The  Holy  Family,”  in  folio,  after  Titian, 
an'  excellent  Vork.  It  may  be  diftinguilhcd  from  the  nu- 
merous compofitioiis  . on  this  inexhaudible  fubjedl,  by  the 
following  circumdances.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  receiving  an 
apple  from  the  infant  St.  John,  St.  Catherine  is  kneeling, 
'and  the  back  ground  is  a landfcape  with  fhepherds  and 
cattle.  “ La  Vierge  tenant  i’enfant  Jefus,”  who  is  tram- 
pling on  the  ferpent,  in  folio,  after  Giov.  Lod.  Valefio, 
marked  K.  A.F.  “ Sujet  de  Thefe,”  in  folio,  after. CL  Vig- 
uon.  Tjiis  engraving  reprefents  religion  as  the  true  fcience, 
and.  has  a Latin  inferiptiori.  “ St.  Francois,”  in  folio,  after 
S.  Vouet.  The  faint  is  reprefented  as  in  an  holy  extacy 
before  the  facrament,  and  the  print  is  infcribed,  Tergemi- 
nus  in  terns  vincis.  A Frontifpiece  to  the  book  of  Joan- 
ne? Francifci  Niccrohis . Parifini.  “ Old.  Minor.  Thaurnatur- 
tts,”  in  folio,  after  the  fame  made1.;.  T he  lubject  is  a genius 
olding  the  portiait  of  Cardinal  Mazari  i.  “ L’ Affomption 
tie  la  Vierge,”  jin  folio,  after  Dominichiao.  It  is  in  a circle 
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or  a Ihort  oval,  is  infcribed  Regime  Triumphanti,  and 
edeemed  one  of  the  bed  engravings  of  Carl  Audran. 

Michel  Lafne  was  born  at  Caeii  in  the  year  1596',  but 
refided  chiefly  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1667.  He  work- 
ed entirely  with  the  graver,  and  handled  that'  inftrument  in 
a bold,  open  dyle,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  Bioemart, 
though  . Mr.  Strutt  believes  that  he  cliofe  Villamena  for 
his  model.  His  execution  is  dry,  and  his  drawing,  efpecial- 
ly  of  the  extremities,  fomewhat  heavy.  Lafne  was  induf- 
trious  in  his  profelTipn,  and,  according  to  the' abbe  Marol- 
les,  the  number  of  his  engravings  amount  to  about  fix  hun- 
dred. He  fometimes  marked  his  prints,  with  llis  name  at 
length,  and  at  others  with  the  cypher,  which  will  be  found 
in  our  plate  of  the  monograms,  &c.  of  the  French  fe’nool  of 
engraving:.  The  bed  of  his  works  are  enumerated  below, 
beginning  wit  a thofe  from  his  own  comj oftion. 

“ Ua  Garcoo.  F.rrapt,”  inquarto.  “ Compagnie  de  Payfans 
en  bonne  humeur,”  in  quarto.  “ La  Vierge,”  with  the  infant 
Saviour  deeping  under  a tree,  in  folio.  “ A dead  Chrift 
mourned  by  the  Magdalen,”  in  folio,  dedicated  to 
Lewis'XIII.  and 'dated  1641.  “ Bellerophon  monte  fur 

Pegafe  combat  le  Cheymere,”  in  folio. 

ttjl  orical , after  various  Mqjkrs  — “ Sainte  Famille,”  after 
Rubens,  in  folio,  and  very  rare.  The  infant  Chrift  is  repre- 
fented  as  care  fling  his  mother,  ana  St.  John  introduced  by 
Jofeph,  is  followed  by  his  lamb.  . “ St.  Frances  d’Aflife 
receiving  the  infant  Chrift'  from  the  Virgin  Mary,”  an 
upright  folio,  after  Rubens.  This  plate  is  executed  in  a 
much  neater  manner  that  his  other  engravings,  but  bears 
the  name  qf  De  Lafne. 

“ St.  Francis  de  Paul  receiving  the  Infant  Chrift  from  the 
Hands  of  the  Virgin,”  from  the  fame  painter.  “ La 
Vifitation  de  . St.  Elizabeth,”  in  folio,  after  L.  Carracci, 
but  fallely  attributed  to  Annnibal.  “ La  Vierge,  et  l’En- 
fant  qui  dor,”  in  folio,  after  a celebrated  pidlure  of  Anni- 
bal Carracci.  This  is  in  England  commonly  called.”  The 
Silence.”  It  reprefents  the  infant  Saviour  fleeping,  and  the 
Virgin  holding  up  her  finger  ms  St.  John  approaches,  and 
has  been  fubfequently  engraved  by  Picart,  by  Haijizelman, 
and  by  Bartolozzi.  “ Ecce  Homo,”  in  folio,  after  Titian. 
“ Jefus  Chrift  dans  fa  Gloire,”  in  folio,  after  Paul  Veroftefe. 
The  Saviour  is  here  accompanied  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
“ The  Virgin  feated  on  a Crefcent,”  an  oval,  in  folio,  after 
Albani.  »-  ■ 

Lafne  alfo  engraved  the  following  portraits,  chiefly'after 
his  own  drawings  ' • ' ,v 

Michel  Afenus,  Sculptor  Regius,  in  folio.  Louis- 
XIII.  on  horleback,  proclaimed  by  Fame,  and  Bernard, 
due  de  la  Valette,  alfo  on  horfeback,  its  companion.  Ir> 
the  back-groun.d  of  the  former  is  reprefented  the  battle  of 
Veilkmce,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  the  town  of  Metz  : 
both  of  which  back-grounds  are  engraved  by  Callot. 
Anne  of  Auftria,  queen  of  France,  a whole  length  figure, 
in  royal  robes,  folio.  Arnaud,  cardinal  due  de  Richelieu  ; 
folio.  Julius  cardinal  of  Mazarin,  folio.  Charles  father 
of  Crequi,  marihal  of  France,  folio.  Francis  de  .Baffom- 
pierre,  marfiial  of  France,  folio.  Pierre  .Segpier,  chancel- 
lor of  France,  folio.  Nicholas  de  Bailleur,  preftdent  of 
the  French  parliament,  folio.  Francis  Fernandez,  a friar 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  Le  pere  Jofeph  de  Paris,  a 
famous  capuchin,  folio.  Louis  Petit,  General  of  the  or- 
der qf  Trinity,  fojio.  Jean  Francois  Mierc-n,  a monk  and 
celebrated  mathematician  ; in  folio,  very  rare.  Julio  Strcz- 
zi,  the  Venetian  poet,  in  quarto,  after  Simon  Vopet,  dated 
1627.  Jean  Charles  Dona,  quarto.'  Francois  Queftrel, 
firft  painter  to  Henry  III.,  from  a picture'  by  himfelf  5 
quarto.  Le  pere  Nicholas  Couifin,  folio,  1651. 
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Nicholas  Chaperon  was  born  at  Chateaudun  about  the 
year  1596  ; he  was  educated  a painter,  and  ftudied  under 
•Simon  Vouet,  but  afterwards  preferred  etching,  of  which 
liis  works  chiefly  confift.  Travelling  to  Rome  tor  improve- 
ment, he  was  induced  to  remain  there  a considerable  time, 
during  which  he  produced  a fet  of  prints  from  thofe  pictures 
by  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican,  which  are  called  his  bible.  They 
confift  of  fifty-two  plates,  which  the  prefent  writer  has  not 
feen,  but  of  which  Strutt  fays,  with  borne  degree  of  incon- 
fiftency,  that  they  “ are  chiefly  eftimable  as  being,  upon 
the  whole,  the  belt  copies  of  that  noble  work  ; but,  how- 
ever, the  fweet'fimplicity  of  ftyle,  and  correftnefs  of  draw- 
ing, fo  manifeft  in  the  works  of  that  celebrated  painter,  are 
totally  loll  in  the  affefted  manner  of  the  engraver.  The 
heads  are  very  indifferent  in  general,  and  the  other  extremi- 
ties very  poorly  marked.” 

At  his  return  from  Rome,  Chaperon  eflablifhed  himfelf  at 
Paris,  w here  he  etched  feveral  plates  in  a fpirited  ftyle,  ge- 
nerally marking  them  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  the 
addition  of  the  letter  F for  fecit.  Among  them  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  worthy  of  preference  on  account  of  their 
merits  : 

The  portrait  of  himfelf  at  the  foot  of  the  buft  of  Raphael, 
in  folio.  This  is  generally  prefixed  to  the  bible  mentioned 
above,  and  ferve's  as  its  title-page  or  frontifpiece. 

Portrait  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  in  a frame  of  antique  fculpture,  beneath  which  the 
king,  wounded  by  Du  Chatel,  is  reprefented  in  bas  relief. 
It  is  in  folio,  after  Freminet,  and  bears  not  even  the  initials 
of  Chaperon,  but  is  known  to  be  from  his  hand.  This  is  a 
very  rare  print. 

Another  portrait  of  the  fame  monarch,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four,  beneath  which  a battle  is  reprefented  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  above. 

“ Une  Vierge  confiderant  l’Enfant  Jefus  en  lui  prefentant 
le  Sein,”  in  folio,  after  his  own  compofition,  as  is  fuppofed 
by  Roll  and  Huber,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Titian. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Chaperon,  or  any  man  would 
have  expofed  himfelf  to  the  unpleafantnefs  of  fuch  frequent 
enquiries  after  the  original  as  mult  be  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  a forgery  of  this  nature. 

“ An  Holy  Family,”  in  folio,  where  the  virgin  mother 
is  fuckling  the  infant  Chrilt.  “ L’Ailiance  de  Bacchus  et 
Venus,”  in  folio  ; dated  1659.  “ Bacchus  a qui  un  Homme 
prefente  a boire,”  folio.  “ Bacchus  accompagne  d’un 
Homme  qui  porte  un  Enfant,”  folio.  “ Famille  de  Sa- 
tyres,”  a fmall  upright  folio.  This  is  a bold  and  fpirited 
etching,  and  one  of  the  belt  works  of  the  mailer.  “ Bac- 
chanaie,”  where  a child  is  pouring  forth  wine  foriaBacchante, 
in  folio.  Another  Bacchanalian  fubjedl,  where  Silenus  is 
introduced,  mounted  on  a he  goat,  in  folio.  Another, 
where  a young  Bacchante  is  mounted  on  a Ihe  goat,  in  folio. 
Another,  where  a child  is  fucking  a (he  goat,  which  a fa- 
tyr  is  holding,  dated  1639. 

- Pierre  Brebiette  was  born  at  Mantes  on  the  Seine.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Chaperon,  and  like  him  eftablilhed 
himfelf  at  Paris,  after  travelling  to  Italy  for  profeffional  im- 
provement. He  executed  a confiderable  number  of  flight 
fpirited  etchings,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  artilt  of 
fertile  and  active  fancy.  In  compofition  he  is  agreeable  and 
profufe  ; and  his  figures  are  well  grouped,  though  not  cor- 
reftly  drawn.  Moil  of  his  prints  are  from  his  own  piftures 
and  defigns,  though  he  alfo  etched  feveral  after  Raphael  and 
other  mailers.  He  fometimes  marked  hia  engravings  with 
his  name  at  length,  and  at  others  with  his  initials  enclofed 
jn  a heart,  and  furmountedby  a figure  refembling  the  numeral 


4,  as  feen  in  our  plate  of  the  monograms  ufed  by  the  French 
engravers.  The  fubjefts  of  his  principal  etchings  are  : 

His  own  portrait  enclofed  in  a border,  fupported  by  two 
angels,  in  quarto  ; entitled  “ Peter  Brebiette,  Calccfgra- 
phus.”  • 

That  of  Francis  Quefnel,  the  painter,  fupported  by  alle- 
gorical figures  of  Painting  and  Fame. 

A fet,  or  book  of  various  prints,  under  the  title  cf 
“ Opera  diverfa  a Pierre  Brcbriette  inver.ta,”  in  quarto, 
dated  1658.  “ The  Nativity,”  in  quarto.  “ The  Adora- 

tion of  the  Magi,”  in  quarto.  This  is  an  unfinifhed  plate, 
and  without  the  name  of  the  artiil.  The  Virgin  Mary 
with  the  Infant  Cliriil  afleep,”  in  quarto,  dated  1638. 

The  Miraculous  Conception  itfelf  feems  fcarcely  more  mi- 
raculous than  that  of  theinfinitely  varied  and  numerous  compc- 
fitions  to  which  thefe  divine  germs  have  given  intellectual 
birth . When  the  vail  number  of  engravings  and  pidlures  of 
the  Holy  Family  and  Virgin  and  Child  are  contemplated,  it 
really  appears  as  if  by  fome  divine  prefcience,  the  fubjeft 
itfelf  were  inexhauftible,  and  as  if  the  mental  a£t  of  com- 
paring their  various  beauties  and  merits  were  deftined  to 
baffle  human  fufeeptibility  and  judgment.  Brebiette  has  en- 
graven three  more  plates  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  folio  ; 
in  the  firll  of  which  the  infant  Cliriil  is  crowned  ; in  the  fe- 
cond,  the  virgin  mother  appears  on  her  knees  near  the  Saviour, 
and  attended  by  two  angels ; and  in  the  third,  faints  are 
adoring  her. 

“ The  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,”  without  the  name  or 
cypher  of  Brebiette,  in  folio.  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine,”  in  quarto.  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebaf- 
tian,”  in  quarto.  “ The  Death  of  Niobe’s  Children,”  an 
upright.  “ Orpheus  furrounded  by  the  Brutes,”  in  quarto. 
An  Arcadian  fubjecl  with  fatyrs,  in  quarto.  <£  I.es  Qua- 
trains du  Sieur  de  Pibrac,”  dated  Paris  1640.  “ The 

Four  Seafons,”  in  fmall  ovals. 

The  following  are  in  the  elongated  form  of  friezes. 

“ The  Battle  of  the  Lapitlue  and  Centaurs,”  “ Thetis 
at  her  Toilette  ;”  “ A Sacrifice  to  Ceres.”  A fet  of  twelve 
Bacchanalian  fubjetts  ; and  a fet  of  four,  reprefenting  fea- 
gods,  in, folio. 

After  other  painters,  Brebiette  has  engraved  the  follow- 
ing plates  : 

“ An  Holy  Family,”  wherein  the  infant  St.  John  has  his 
foot  upon  a cradle,  an  upright  in  quarto,  after  Raphael. 
Another  Holy  Family,  after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  quarto. 
“ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  George,”  after  Paul  Veronefe, 
in  quarto.  “ Paradife,”  after  a grand  compofition  of  old  Pal- 
ma, engraved  on  two  plates,  and  one  of  the  very  beft  of  the 
works  of  Brebiette. 

Jacques  Stella  was  born  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1594,  and 
was  the  fon  of  Francis  Stella,  a native  of  Flanders,  but 
who  had  ftudied  the  arts  of  portrait  and  landfcape  painting 
in  Italy.  He  loft  Ins  father  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  but 
was  already  iuftrucled  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  Jacques  went  to  Italy,  and  entered  the 
fervice  of  that  diftinguilhed  patron  of  art,  Cofmo  de  Medi- 
cis,  from  whom  he  enjoyed  a penfion  equal  to  that  which  had 
been  granted  to  Callot,  though  far  his  inferior  in  merit. 
After  remaining  at  Florence  about  feven  years,  he  purfued 
his  journey  to  Rome,  which  had  been  the  prime  objedt  of  Ifis 
travels,  where  he  fpent  eleven  years  in  ftudying  Raphael, 
Pouffin,  and  the  bright  exemplars  of  ancient  and  modern 
art  which  then  abounded  it?  that  far-famed  metropolis. 

In  the  year  1634,  retF-ov<?d  to  Paris,  where  Louis 
XIII.,  hearing  of  his  merits,  affigned  him  a handfome 
penfion,  and  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  which  induced  him 
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to  abandon  a journey  be  bad  projected  into  Spain,  and  to 
fettle  at  Paris,  where  he  was  foon  after  honoured  with  the 
order  of  St.  Michael. 

In  the  ftyle  of  his  art  Stella  is  tame,  and  without  energy, 
♦hough  he  poffeffes  forne  portion  of  grace,  and  details  his 
forms  with  confiderable  academical  knowledge.  He  was  more 
of  a painter  than  an  engraver,  and  his  beft  productions  are 
Ills  fmaller  pictures  of  paftorals  and  children’s  fports,  though 
thefe  are  not  free  from  the  reproach  cf  languor  and  inanima- 
tion. He  generally  marked  his  engravings,  which  are  chief- 
ly performed  with  the  point  and  aquafortis,  with  a ftar,  a 
fort  of  pun  upon  his  own  furname,  as  is  exempli  lied  in  our 
plate  of  the  marks,  & c.  of  the  engravers  of  the  French 
fchool. 

Stella’s  etchings,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are  from 
his  own  compofitions.  The  principal  of  them  are,  “ The 
Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  in  folio,  and  “ The  Ceremony  of 
doing  Homage  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  on  St. 
John’s  day,”  a large  plate,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  and  dated  in  the  year  1621. 

This  artift  died  at  Paris  in  the  fifty-fifft  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  death  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  haftened  by  too  clofe 
application  to  his  ftudies. 

Etienne,  or  Stefan  Baudet,  was  born  at  Blois,  A.D.  15 98, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1691.  He  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  engraving  at  Paris, but  afterwards,  as  was  the  cuftom 
of  his  age,  travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement.  FI  • varied 
the  ftyle  of  his  engravings  at  different  periods  of  his  life  ; 
and  connoiffeurs  eaiily  dirtinguifh  between  thofe  prints  which 
he  engraved  before,  and  thofe  which  were  produced  after, 
his  return  from  Italy.  His  earlier  works  were  executed 
entirely  with  the  graver,  and  though  fufficiently  neat,  are 
cold,  mechanical  ; and  as  a French  author  fays,  “the  man- 
ner accufes  the  metal.”  In  his  fubfequent  ftyle,  he  mingled 
etching  with  the  work  of  the  graver,  and  rofe  decidedly  fu- 
perior  to  his  former  felf.  From  a certain  degree  of  refem- 
blance  being  traceable  between  this  fecond  ftyle  and  that  of 
Jean  Baptifte  de  Poilly,  fome  of  his  biographers  have  infer- 
red that  he  imitated  that  celebrated  engraver,  without  re- 
flecting that  Jean  Baptifte  could  have  been  but  a youth 
when  Baudet  produced  the  engravings  in  queftion. 

This  artift  alfo  occalionally  engraved  in  the  take  of  Claude 
Mellan,  who  was  his  contemporary  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  a 
Dng  life  he  produced  a confiderable  number  of  plates,  from 
which  the  following  are  feleCted  as  the  moft  favourable  fpe- 
cimens  of  his  abilities.  In  his  firft  ftyle,  according  to  Mr. 
Strutt,  (who  however  appears  to  be  miftaken  in  fome  of  his 
dates  refpeCting  this  artift,)  are 

“ The  Tribute  Money,”  a middling  fized  plate,  nearly 
fquare,  from  Valentino,  which  (fays  this  author)  I think 
the  moft  mafterly  of  thofe  which  he  executed  in  this  manner. 
Four  large  landfcapes  lengthways  with  figures,  from  Alba- 
no,  publifhedat  Rome  in  1672.  The  figures  in  thefe  are 
from  the  hiftory  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  “ The  Four  Ele- 
ments,” large  circular  prints,  from  the  fame  mafter,  dated 
1675,  (though  according  to  Strutt  they  are  not  dated  till 
twenty  years  after);  and  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen,” a lar^e  folio  plate  from  Annibal  Caracci’s  celebrated 
picture  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France  ; published  in 
1677. 

In  his  fecond  ftyle,  according  to  the  lame  writer,  are, 
“ Mofes  trampling  on  the  Crown  of  Pharaoh,”  a large 
folio,  from  Pouffin’s  picture  in  the  Louvre.  “ Mofes 
linking  the  R.ock,”  and  “ The  Ifraelites  worshipping  the 
Golden  Calf,”  both  in  folio,  and  from  the  fame  mafter. 
“ The  Holy  Family,”  from  Poufiin’s  original  in  the  gallery 
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of  the  Louvre,  in  folio;  and  “ Venus  repofing  after  the 
Bath,”  in  folio,  and  from  the  fame  painter,  pubhfhed  16 66. 
The  following  large  hiftorical  landfcapes,  adorned  with 
figures,  are  alfo  from  the  Pouffins.  A fet  of  four,  dedi- 
cated to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  publilhed  in  16S4  ;•  and 
another  fet  of  four,  dedicated  to  the  king  of  France. 

From  the  defigns  of  other  painters,  according  to  the  cata- 
logue of  Huber  and  R.oft,  Baudet  has  engraven  the  follow- 
ing plates,  viz. 

“ An  Holy  Family,”  from  Sebaftian  Bourdon,  in  a cir- 
cular form,  and  where  angels  and  the  infant  St.  John  are 
adoring  our  Saviour.  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,” 
after  Jac.  Blanchart,  in  folio.  “ The  Defcent  from  the 
Crofs,”  after  Annibal  Caracci,  in  folio.  “ The  Communion- 
of  the  primitive  Chriftians,”  after  Charles  de  la  FofTe.. 
A fquare  plate  after  Valentino,  entitled  “ Le  dernier  de 
Cefar.”  A fet  of  fix  grand  folio  landlcapes,  after  Sebaftian 
Bourdon.  A fet  of  fix,  five  only  of  which  are  by  Baudet, 
of  the  grand  ftaircafe  at  Verfailles,  after  Le  Brun,  the  ori- 
ginals of  which  no  longer  exift  ; (N.B.  the  fixth  plate, 
which  is  of  the  cieling,  is  engraved  by  Ch.  Simmonneau  ;} 
and  “ Adam  and  Eve  difmiffed  from  Paradife,”  after  Do- 
minichino,  from  a picture  in  the  king  of  France’s  cabinet;, 
which  engraving  is  efteemed  the  chef  d’oeuvre  of  Baudet. 

Beiide  hiftory  and  landfcapc,  this  artift  has  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  engraving  fome  of  the  ftatues  in  the  royal  garden, 
at  Verfailles,  in  which  he  has  imitated  the  fingle-ftroke  ftyle- 
of  Mellan  ; and  the  following  portraits  are  alfo  from  his 
graver,  and  are  all  of  the  folio  fize.  Pope  Clement  IX. 
Charles  Perault,  comptroller-general  of  the  royal  buildings, 
after  Le  Brun,  dated  in  1665,  and  inferibed  “ Stef.  Baudet 
fc.  Acad.  Reg.”  Louifa  duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  as  Venus, 
careffing  a dove,  after  H.  Gafcar.  Antique  bull  of  a Ro- 
man lady  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  from  an  original  in  the 
Thuilleries,  and  another  antique  bull  of  the  emperor  Adrian 
himfelf,  alfo  from  an  original  in  the  Thuilleries,  dated  in 
1678,  and  executed  in  the  ftyle  of  Mellan. 

Simon  Guillain  was  a ftatuary,  and  occafionally  an  archi— 
te£l,  but  who  having  performed  at  leaft  an  hundred  etchings, 
is  commonly  reckoned  among  the  French  fchool  of  en- 
gravers. He  was  born  at  Paris  A.D.  1599,  and  died  in 
the  fame  city,  according  to  the  French  authorities,  in  1679; 
though,  according  to  Strutt,  he  died  in  the  year  1658.  His 
father  was  a fculptor  of  Cambray,  under  whom  he  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  art  before  he  travelled  to  Italy., 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  executed,  among  other  works, 
the  baffo  relievos  and  bronze  figures  to  the  memory  of. 
Louis  XIII.  in  the  angles  of  the  “Pont  au  Change”  at 
Paris  : the  figures  in  the  niches  of  the  portal  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,'  and  thofe  which  ornament  the  Maitre  Autel  des  Mi- 
nimes  de  la  Place  Royal,  are  alfo  from  his  chifel. 

The  following  flight,  but  mafterly  etchings,  are  not  le(s 
creditable  than  his  fcu’pture,  to  the  general  flock  of  his 
talents  as  an  artift. 

A fet  of  twenty  plates  from  the  life  of  St.  Diego,  from 
the  originals  of  Annibal  Caracci  and  Albano,  in  the  church 
of  the  Spaniards  at  Rome ; and  a fet  of  eighty  fmall  uprights, 
.entitled  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  alfo  after  Annibal  Caracci, 
with  his  life  and  portrait  appended. 

Charles  David  was  born  fome  time  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  a native  of  Paris, 
but  under  what  mafter  he  ftudied  engraving  his  biographers 
have  not  mentioned.  Strutt  fays  of  him,  with  much  truth, 
that  “ his  ftyle  of  mechanical  execution  feems  to  have  been 
founded  on  an  examination  of  the  works  of  feveral  artifts, 
rather  than  a direrit  imitation  of  any  one.  He  worked  entirely 
5 with 
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TSitfi  the  gflWer,  in  a clear,  neat  manner,  but  with  great 
freedom  of  hand ; he  often  rendered  the  effedl  of  his  prints 
lefs  pleafing  than  it  otherwife  would  have  been,  by  crofting 
bis  fecond  itrokes  too  fquarely  upon  the  firlt.  He  certainly 
drew  the  human  figure  with  a confiderable  degree  of  correct - 
nefs  ; but  he  was  apt  to  overcharge  his  forms,  and  mark 
the  outlines  of  his  mufcles  too  powerfully.  His  extremities 
efpecially  are,  in  general,  rather  heavy  and  defective.  His 
lights,  a fault  ufual  with  the  engravers  of  that  age,  are  too 
much  fcattered,  and  too  equally  powerful : yet  his  belt 
prints  are  defervedly  held  in  great  eltimation.  He  engraved 
■“  The  Labours  of  Hercules,”  a fet  of  twelve  fmall  folio 
plates  from  F.  Floris.  “ The  Cries  of  Rome,”  a fet  of 
fixtcen  fmall  upright  folios,  copied  fo  faithfully  from  Villa- 
men  a,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  the  difference  apart  from 
the  originals.  “ The  Virgin  and  Child  furrounded  by 
Angels,”  an  upright  .pto.  after  Champagne.  “ La  Vierge 
nouriffant  St.  Bernard  de  fon  lait,”  and  another  pto.  frontif- 
piece  from  the  fame  painter.  A fet  of  landfcapes  after 
Paul  and  Matthew  Brill.  An  Ecce  Homo.  “ The  Gay 
Nurfe  and  Companion,”  from  his  own  defigns  ; and  a lin- 
gular print  of  a man  with  a fnail  upon  his  finger,  accom- 
panied by  a he  goat  with  a crown  of  fnails  upon  his  head, 
while  a dilh  full  of  them  is  feen  on  a table,  after  Callot. 
This  latter  is  a very  rare  print. 

Jerome  David  was  brother  to  Charles,  and  worked  in 
the  fame  ltyle,  though  with  talents  fomewhat  inferior  : he 
went  to  Italy,  aud  followed  there  the  profeffion  of  engrav- 
ing till  toward  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  but 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  have  not  been  recorded. 

He  ufually  figned  his  engravings  “ H.  David.”  The 
letter  H Handing  for  Hieronymus,  which  is  the  Latin  for 
Jerome.  The  author  of  the  “ Series  of  Engravers,”  pub- 
liihed  at  Cambridge,  not  attending  to  this  cireumllance,  has 
fpoken  of  his  works  as  if  they  were  executed  by  two  artiils, 
Jerome,  and  H.  David.  In  fome  inftances,  however,  his  en- 
gravings are  marked  only  with  his  monogram,  for  which  fee 
our  plate  of  cyphers,  See.  of  the  French  engravers. 

The  following  lilt,  which  begins  with  his  portraits,  will 
be  found  to  include  the  bell  engravings  from  the  hand  of 
this  artill,  the  number  of  whole  plates,  added  to  thofe  of 
his  brother  Charles,  amount  to  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Charles  I.  of  England  ; Henrietta  Maria,  his  queen  ; 
Anne,  queen  of  France  ; Gallon,  duke  of  Orleans  ; and 
Cardinal  Richelieu  ; are  all  whole  length  equellrian  portraits, 
in  folio,  and  the  lail  a very  rare  print. 

A fet  of  forty-two  plates  reprefenting  the  churches, 
tombs,  and  altars  of  Rome : thefe  are  etchings,  and  are 
after  the  drawings  of  Jean  Baptille  Montano,  a celebrated 
chafer  of  Milan,  who  died  in  i/>2 1,  and  whole  portrait  (in 
folpo)  Jerome  alfo  engraved. 

A fet  of  thirty-fix  heads  of  ancient  philcfophers,  from 
defigns  of  his  own,  engraved  in  a coarfe,  dark  llyle,  in  410. 
“ A Landfcape,  with  Adam  tilling  the  Earth  after  his 
Expuliion  from  Paradife.”  “ An  Ecce  Homo,”  a fmall 
upright  folio,  from  Guercino.  “ The  Virgin  of  the  Rofary,” 
a fmall  upright  folio,  after  Guido,  dated  1633.  “ The 

Virgin  and  Child,”  a fmall  circle,  after  Guido.  “ The  Af- 
fumption  of  the  Virgin,”  after  Camillio  Procaccini.  “ St. 
Francis  de  Paul  walking  on  the  Sea,”  an  etching  after 
Robert  Picou. 

Contemporary  with  the  Davids  was  Jean  Ganieres,  an 
engraver  of  very  llender  abilities,  who  was  a native  of  France, 
and  refided  at  Paris.  His  bed  works  are  portraits,  and  the 
bell  of  his  portraits  are  thofe  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France, 
a final!  eyal,  Lrrr.ou»ded  with  ornaments,  and  dated  1640. 


Cardinal  I'lavio  Chigi,  a fmall  upright ; and  M.  de  la  Mcf- 
leraye,  in  qto.  dated  1679.  He  engraved  “ A Boy 
lleeping,  with  a Skull  lying  near  him,”  a fmall  plate,  dated 
1640.  “ A Magdalen,”  in  folio,  after  Jacques  Blanchard, 

befides  iome  other  plates  from  the  fame  painter. 

Francis  Tortebat,  an  artill  of  far  fuperior  merit,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  the  year  1690.  Fie  was  the 
fon -in-law  and  pupil  of  Simon  Vouet,  from  whole  pictures 
and  defigns  he  etched  feveral  of  his  plates. 

His  etchings  are  fomewhat  rough,  but  are  performed  with 
great  fpirit ; and  he  frequently  produces  a good  chiaro- 
icuro. 

In  the  year  1663  he  became  a member  of  the  French 
Royal  Academy,  and  from  his  etching-needle  may  be  enu- 
merated the  following  fubjefts. 

The  anatomical  figures  of  Jean  de  Calcar,  from  the  wood 
engravings  which  accompany  the  treati  e of  Vefalius.  An 
emblematical  figure  in  folio,  after  Vouet,  in  which  an  angel 
is  reprefented  piercing  with  an  arrow  a flaming  heart,  from 
the  fame  painter,  and  of  the  fame  (folio)  fize  : he  has  alfo 
engraven  as  follow:  “ Peace  defeendiog  on  the  Earth;”  the 
H Afcent  ol  Elijah  ;”  “ Sampfon  recovering  his  Strength, 
and  deltroying  the  Philiitines;”  and  “ The  Apotheofis,  or 
Beatification  of  St.  Louis.” 

The  French  writers  reckon  Jacques  Blanchard  and  Claude 
Gelee,  who  both  lived  at  this  period,  among  their  fchcdl 
of  engravers,  though  with  no  very  llritl  propriety,  a's 
neither  of  them  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  that 
art,  and  both  were  very  dillinguilhed  painters. 

Blanchard,  as  well  "as  Claude,  performed  a few  etchings 
from  his  own  compofitions ; of  which  thofe  which  are  moll 
deferving  of  notice  are,  “ An  Holy  Family,”  in  qto.  pub- 
lilhed  by  Huart.  Another  “ Holy  Family,”  pubiifhed  by 
Cartres.  The  “ Nativity  of  the  Virgin  and  “ St, 
Agnes  worfhipping  the  infant  Chriil,”  after  Caracci. 

For  an  account  of  Claude  fee  our  biography  of  him  as  a 
painter.  Yet  the  curious  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  following  etchings  are  from  the  needle  of 
this  very  dillinguilhed  artill.  They  are  after  his  own  pic- 
tures, and  of  courfe  are  not  without  merit,  though  they 
bear  the  marks  of  a hand  unpraftifed  in  the  art  of  etching. 
Two  folio  landfcapes  with  ruins  and  cattle.  Two  4to. 
landfcapes ; one  a fea-port  with  mariners  ; the  other  a paf- 
toral  feene  with  figures  dancing.  A fet  of  twenty-eight 
landfcapes,  which  are  highly  elteemed  among  connoiffeurs, 
and  the  “ Via  facra  detto  Campo  Vaccino  di  Roma,”  in 
folio,  dated  1636. 

Claude  Mellan  was  born  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  A.D. 

1 601  ; of  which  city  bis  father  was  receiver  of  the  culloms, 
and  paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  young  Claude. 
His  genius  for  drawing  dilcovering  icfelf  at  a very  early 
period  of  his  life,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fend  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Simon  Vouet,  a painter 
who  was  highly  celebrated  at  a time  when  falfe  criteria  of 
excellence  obtained,  having  had  the  honour  of  inllrufting 
the  king  ol  France,  the  grand  mcnarque  himfelf!  in  the 
arts  of  delign. 

Thus  fays  Strutt;  but  the  French  writers,  with  more 
probability,  and  indeed  with  better  opportunities  of  afeer- 
taining  fa<fjs  of  this  kind,  fay  that  from  Paris  young  Mellan 
was  lent  to  Rome,  and  there  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
celebrated  Vouet.  Now  at  the  time  Mellan  was  fixteen 
years  of  age,  which  is  the  period  at  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
travelled  to  Italy,  Vouet  was  prefident  of  the  Roman 
Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  did  not  return  to  Paris  till  the 
year  1627,  when  he  was  fummoned  home  by  Louis  XIII. 
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for  the  decoration  of  his  metropolis.  After  performing, 
with  tolerable  fuccefs,  a few  imitations  of  the  pictures  of 
Vouet,  Mellan  relinquhhed  the  art  of  his  preceptor,  and 
dedicated  his  attention  folely  to  engraving,  in  which  he  foon 
made  confiderable  proliciency.  He  worked  chiefly  from 
his  own  defigns,  and  manifefted  great  power  over  the  in- 
ftruments  of  his  new  art. 

Of  the  ftyle  of  his  engraving,  as  it  varied  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  vye  {hall  prefently  fpeak  : that  of  his 
defign  is  marked  by  a certain  affumed  briiknefs  in  fome 
figures,  contralled  by  the  uneafy  languor  of  others  ; and  his 
expreflion  partakes,  in  moft  inftances,  of  that  fophifticated 
confidence  which  properly  belongs  to  the  French  hif- 
torical  art  of  the  fchcol  of  Vouet. 

Moft  of  the  plates  which  Mellan  engraved  in  Italy,  (where 
he  appears  to  have  remained  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and 
where,  among  numerous  other  works,  he  produced  his 
prints  from  the  Juftinian  gallery,  the  portrait  of  pope 
Urban  VIII.  and  that  of  the  marquis  Juftinian,)  are  exe- 
cuted with  the  graver  alone,  and  in  a manner  not  materially 
differing  from  that  in  which  the  graver  had  been  employed 
by  other  artifts  : that  is,  with  parallel  or  converging  courfes 
of  curved  lines,  crofted  with  fecond,  and  occafionally  with  third 
courfes  of  lines,  as  the  degree  of  (hade,  and  texture  of 
the  furfaceto  be  expreffed,  might  require ; but  after  his  return 
to  Parishe  invented  a new  mode  of  working  with  Angle  ftrokes 
only ; working  out  his  chiaro-fcuro  by  re-entering  his  original 
courfe  of  lines  until  they  became  of  the  breadth  and  depth 
which  he  deemed  neceffary  to  his  effect.  Our  countryman, 
Strutt,  in  commenting  on  this  novel  and  Angular  ftyle,  fays, 
«<  In  Angle  figures  and  fmall  fubjedts  he  fueceeded  very  hap- 
pily ; but  in  large  tompofitions,  where  great  depth  of  fha- 
dow  was  required,  he  has  failed,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  force  of  colour  (depth  of  {hade)  was  wanted.  Bcfides, 
in  fubjetts  where  feveral  figures  occur,  the  famenefs  of  ftyle, 
which  neceffarily  appears  in  every  part  of  the  plate,  fatigues 
the  eye,  prevents  objefts  from  relieving  each  other,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  flatnefs  of  effect.”  The  truth  is,  that  he  has 
not  failed  from  the  caufes  which  Mr.  Strutt  has  afligned ; for 
it  would  have  been  very  eafy  to  have  produced  much  deeper 
tones  than  we  fee  in  the  engravings  of  Mellan,  by  means  of 
Angle  courfes  of  lines,  which  is  proved  by  their  having  been 
fo  produced  by  other  artifts  ; but  he  has  failed  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judicious,  becaufe  this  fingle-ftroke  ftyle  was 
founded  on  novelty,  and  not  on  principle.  The  example 
of  Mellan  does  but  go  to  prove,  among  many  others,  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  fecure  the  approbation  of  pofterity, 
and  another  to  obtain  a little  breathing-fpace  for  the  fhort- 
lived  monfters  which  fafhion  has  been  known  to  engender 
upon  fine  art,  in  the  purlieus  of  a French  palace. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated,  and  I will  add,  moft  juftly 
celebrated,  of  the  engravings  of  this  artift,  is  his  “ Suda- 
rium of  Santa  Veronica.’'’  The  reader,  if  he  be  not 
“ {killed  in  legendary  lore,”  {hould  ftop  to  be  informed  that 
Saint  Veronica  was  canonized  in  confequence  of  offering 
our  Saviour,  as  he  proceeded  to  Golgotha,  fweating  under 
the  burthen  of  the  crofs,  her  handkerchief  or  napkin,  and 
that  the  impreflion  of  the  divine  countenance  remaining  on 
the  drapery,  was  r.ligioufly  preferred,  and  well  it  might,  as 
the  moft  highly  and  juftly  valued  relic  belonging  to  the  order 
of  St.  Face,  or  St.  Veronica. 

The  engraving  of  Mellan,  accordingly,  reprefents  the  front 
face  of  Jefus  Chrift,  as  large  as  life,  and  as  if  depicted  or 
impreffed  on  drapery.  It  is  an  upright  folio  plate,  and  is 
executed  entirely  by  means  of  a Angle  fpiral  line,  beginning 
at  the  extremity  of  the  nofe,  which  is,  as  nearly  as  was 


practicable,  the  center  of  the  engraving,  and  continuing, 
without  intermifiion,  over  the  whole  face  and  back-ground  of 
drapery. 

The  fupercefiion  of  the  fcience  which  {hould  prefide  over 
fine  art,  by  the  unprincipled  novelties  of  fafhion,  has  been 
often  and  juftly  regretted.  Before  an  artift  prides  himfelf 
o«  doing  what  no  other  man  can  do,  he  fhould  at  leaft  be 
fure  that  what  he  attempts  is  worthy  of  being  accomplifhed. 
Yet  perhaps  Mellan  did  not  himfelf  fo  much  miftake  means 
for  end,  as  lead  others  into  this  error,  from  their  inad- 
vertently following  his  example.  The  Angular  ftyle  of  his 
art,  as  exemplified  in  the  Sudarium  of  St.  Veronica,  may 
find  juftification,  or  at  leaft  excufe,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
admirers,  from  the  reflection  that  a work,  io  novel  and  fur- 
prifing,  favours  of  the  miraculous,  and  is  fo  far  analogous  to 
its  fubjedt,  and  perhaps  is,  not  without  fome  plauiibility, 
addrefied  to  the  prejudices,  if  not  to  the  underftandings,  of 
thofe  who  haveffaith  in  the  holy  myfteries  of  the  legend  of 
St.  Veronica.  Moreover  the  feeblenefs  of  effeCt,  which 
Strutt  endeavours  to  account  for,  is  here  a merit,  or  at 
leaft  capable  of  being  fo  conftrued  ; for  the  impreflion  of 
the  holy  face  thus  left  on  the  Sudarium  of  the  Saint,  might 
naturally  be  expedted  to  be  lefs  vivid,  than  if  St.  Luke 
himfelf  had  painted  it  at  his  eafel.  Something,  in  thefe  cafes, 
{hould  be  left  for  the  imagination. 

The  year  of  Mellan’s  return  to  Paris  is  not  mentioned  by 
his  biographers.  He  married  in  that  metropolis  in 
1654;  and  the  king  being  made  acquainted,  and  being 
pleated  with  his  talents,  bellowed  on  him  a penfion,  and 
afligned  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  continued 
to  reiide  till  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-feven,  furrounded 
with  honours  and  bleffed  with  an  excellent  conftitution, 
which  exempted  him  from  the  difeafes  ufually  attendant  on 
this  late  period  of  life ; he  enjoyed  a competent  fortune, 
and  was  greatly  efteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Florent 
le  Comte  fays,  that,  “ Charles  the  fecond  of  England  was 
fo  much  pleafed  with  his  performances  that  he  invited  him 
to  refide  in  London,  making  him  at  the  fame  time  very  ad- 
vantageous offers  ; but  the  love  of  his  country  prevented 
his  accepting  them.”  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
children  ; for  his  plates,  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  became 
the  property  of  his  nephew.  The  fubjedts  of  the  principal 
of  them  are  as  follow,  beginning  with  fuch  of  the  allegorical 
and  mythological  as  were  invented  by  himfelf ; “ Phoebus 
pafiing  the  Zodiac,”  in  folio.  “ Perfeus  and  Andromeda,” 
4to.  “ Venus  feated  on  a Couch  with  her  Doves,”  8vo. 
“ Hercules  and  Atlas,”  folio.  A fea-port  whence  is  feen 
a rock,  on  which  lies  a book  where  are  engraved  the  papal 
arms  fubferibed,  “ Ibi  confringes  tamentes  fludtus  tuos,” 
in  folio..  “ The  Refignation  of  the  Regency  of  France  by 
the  Queen-Mother,  through  the  Hands  of  the  Queen  of 
Peace  and  Mother  of  God,”  in  folio.  “ France  feated  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Queen-Mother,  and  holding  her  Portrait,” 
in  folio.  “ Religion  in  a fitting  Pofture,  pointing  to  a 
Man,  kneeling  before  her.”  “ St.  Stephen  diftributing  his 
Wealth  to  the  Poor,”  in  folio.  “ The  Church  Militant.” 
In  this  piece,  an  angel  is  reprefented  difplaying  the  crofs  to 
feveral  perfons  kneeling,  in  i2mo.  A rural  piece,  in 
which  are  introduced  a peafant  with  a winnowing-fan,  and 
a cow  licking  her  calf,  in  4to.  An  allegorical  fubjedt, 
in  which  is  reprefented  a naked  female  lying  on  a bed, 
having  behind  her  a moufe-trap,  and  before  her  feveral 
infantile  genii,  one  of  whom  raifes  her  leg,  while  another 
prefents  her  with  a bunch  of  grapes,  in  folio.  This  print, 
which  does  not  difplay  much  fpirit,  is  very  fcarce,  and  Only 
half  finifhed.  A frontifpiece,  for  a collection  of  bon  mots, 
reprefenting  feveral  fatyrs,  one  of  which  is  feated  on  a 

globe. 
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globe,  having  this  infcription  : “ fic  fe  ridendum  dat  derifo- 
ribus  orbis,”  4to. 

A political  allegory  from  Antoine  Talon,  dedicated  to 
cardinal  Mazarin.  This  piece  contains  a figure  reprefen-t- 
ing the  adminiftration,  lying  in  an  attitude  of  defolation, 
and  difplaying  in  the  diilunce  fcenes  of  horror  which 
devailate  the  kingdom.  Below,  are  two  Hercules’  pre- 
paring to  bring  fuccour,  and  Hill  lower,  are  two  figures 
writing,  beneath  which  reclines  a fleeping  Pallas,  en- 
chained by  two  youthful  genii,  with  bands  forming  the 
initials  of  the  cardinal’s  name.  This  fcarce  print  is  large, 
and  is  engraved  on  three  plates. 

Another  allegory  of  the  fame  fdly  kind,  from  Guill.  de 
Longueil,  dedicated  to  the  fame  patron.  Here  Apollo  is 
reprefented  furrounded  by  the  nine  Mufes,  who  are  oc- 
cupied in  pourtraying  the  arms,  the  initials,  and  the  devices 
of  the  cardinal ; and  beneath  are  feen  two  rivers  ilfuing  from 
their  urns,  ornamented  with  feitoons.  This  piece  occupies 
two  plates  ; and,  like  the  former,  is  extremely  fcarcc. 

The  following  fubjefts  are  engraved  from  various  mailers. 

“ Judith  holding  the  Head  of  Plolofernes,”  after  Vir- 
ginia de  Vezlo,  the  wife  of  Vouct,  in  410.  “ Salomea 

carrying  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptill  in  a Charger,”  from 
S.  Vouet,  in  4to.  “ A Roman  Charity,”  from  the  fame, 
in  4to.  “ Lucretia,”  a folio  plate  publifhed  at  Rome. 
“ Plyche  and  the  fleeping  Cupid,”  Rome,  in  4to.  This 
piece  is  engraven  with  crofs  lines,  and  in  a very  mafferiy 
llyle.  “ The  Virgin  holding  a Rofe,  and  the  Infant  Jefus 
on  her  knee,”  from  the  fame,  dated  1633,  in  4to.  “ St. 
Luke  taking  the  Portrait  of  the  Virgin,”  from  the  fame, 
1627,  8vo.  “ St.  Francis  de  Panic  contemplating  the 
Heavens,”  from  the  fame,  Rome,  in  folio.  “ St.  Catherine 
on  her  Knees,  receiving  from  an  Angel  the  Crown  of  Mar- 
tyrdom,” from  the  fame,  Rome,  8vo.  “ Genius,  Me- 
mory, and  Will,”  from  Vouet,  in  folio.  “ The  Eternal, 
in  his  Glory,”  with  two  figures  reprefenting  the  old  and 
new  law.  This  is  the  frontifpieee  to  the  Louvre  bible,  from 
Pouffin,  in  folio,  without  fignature.  “ Horace  crowned 
by  Genius,  while  one  of  the  Mufes  prefents  him  with  the 
Mafic  of  Satire,”  from  the  fame,  in  folio.  The  frontif- 
piece  to  the  Louvre  edition  of  Horace.  “ Virgil  crowned 
by  Apollo,”  from  the  fame,  in  folio,  without  a fignature. 
The  frontifpieee  to  the  Louvre  edition  of  Virgil.  “ The 
Courtefy  of  Rebecca,  in  her  firll  Interview  with  Abraham’s 
Steward,”  a folio  engraving  from  Tintoret,  efteemed  one 
of  the  fiaell  hiftorical  prints  of  Mellan.  “ A View  of  a 
Palace  in  a Garden,”  a folio  print  after  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
publifhed  at  Rome. 

His  works  from  the  Old  and  New  Tell  aments  are  as 
follow  : “ Lot  and  his  Daughters,”  in  4to.  dated  Rome 
1629.  “ Sampfon  betrayed  by  Delilah,  who  is  cutting 

off  his  Hair,”  in  4U).  The  “ Burning  Bufh  and  Mofes,” 
in  4:0.  dated  1663.  The  “ Miraculous  Fall  of  Manna,”  in 
8vo.  The  “ Annunciation,”  inferibed  “ Ecce  Virgo 
concipiet,”  a folio  print,  dated  1666.  “ The  Madonna,” 

in  8vo.  in  which  the  virgin  is  reprefented  feated  beneath  a 
tree,  with  the  infant  Jefus  on  her  knees.  Another  of  the 
fame  fubjeft  and  fize,  dated  1659.  Here  Mary  is  feated  at 
the  bafe  of  a pillar,  and,  as  in  the  preceding,  ihe  holds  the 
infant  Jefus  on  her  knees.  Another,  in  which  fhe  is  repre- 
fented feated  on  a bank,  with  the  infant  Saviour  Handing 
near  her,  and  in  the  back  ground  St.  Jofeph  binding  up 
faggjts,  while  in  the  four  angles  are  figures  from  the  Old 
Teltament.  “ A IToly  Family,”  Rome,  1635,  in  folio. 
In  this  piece  the  virgin  is  feated  near  the  ruins  of  an  edifice, 
with  the  infant  Handing  on  her  knee.  “ A Group,”  con- 
futing of  St.  Anne,  St.  Joachim,  St.  Jofeph,  St.John  the 

5. 


Evangelifl,  and  St.  Bernard.  A buff  of  the  infant 

Chrift.  A buff  of  the  Virgin  in  her  youth.  A buff 
of  the  Virgin,  at  a more  advanced  period  of  life,  with  her 
hands  croffed  over  her  bread,  1650,  in  folio.  “ Chrift  in 
the  Garden  of  Olives,  and  his  Difciples  afleep,”  in  folio. 
This  is  a night-piece,  and  in  fome  eftimation  among  con- 
noiffeurs.  “ Chrift  led  by  the  Soldiers,”  with  this  in- 
fcription, “ Pater  ignofee  illis,  quid  faciant,”  in  folio. 
“ St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  embracing  the  Crofs,” 
Rome,  in  folio.  “ The  Crucifixion,”  dated  1665,  in  4to. 
“ Chrift  expiring  on  the  Crofs,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John, 
and  Mary  Magdalen  embracing  the  Foot  of  the  Crofs,”  in 
folio.  “ Jefus  Chrift  carried  to  the  Sepulchre,”  during 
which  the  graves  give  up  their  dead.  In  one  corner  is  feen 
written  on  a tomb,  “ Terra  Mota  eft,”  1678,  in  folio.  “ The 
Refurreclion  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  inferibed,  “ Per  fe  refurgens,” 
1683,  in  folio.  “ The  Fathers  of  the  Church  afiembled  in 
council,”  1665,  in  folio.  In  this  piece  is  feen  a table,  with 
an  open  book,  in  which  the  word  “ Evangelia”  is  inferibed. 
The  number  of  fubjedls  which  this  artift  has  (elected  from 
the  rubrics  of  martyrology,  as  well  as  from  the  reigning 
whims  of  the  minions  of  the  French  court,  lead  us  to  fuipeift 
that  he  followed  the  tafte  of  the  time's  in  which  he  lived, 
and,  carelefs  or  ignorant  of  the  immutability  of  principle, 
merely  and  meanly  rendered  his  art  fubiervient  to  the 
religion  and  politics  of  the  hour.  Thofe  which  follow  are 
from  his  own  compofition,  as  well  as  feveral  of  thofe  which 
we  have  juft  palled.  “ The  Sudarium  of  St.  Veronica,”  a 
large  folio,  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken.  “ St.  Peter 
Nolafque,”  in  folio.  The  faint  is  borne  through  the  air  by 
two  angels.  This  is  the  rarelt,  and  one  of  the  belt  of  Median ’s 
engravings.  “ St.  Stephen  in  the  Habit  of  a Deacon,”  in 
4to.  The  faint  is  kneeling,  and  the  following  infcription 
mingles  with  a radiance  of  light ; “ Ecce  video  Ccelos 
apertos.”  “ Alexis  in  his  latter  Moments,”  in  folio,  dated 
1649.  “ St.  Bruno  in  the  Defert,”  an  upright  folio; 

four  other  folio  plates  lengthways,  from  the  life  of  this 
faint ; in  the  firll  of  which  he  invefts  a brother  of  the  order, 
in  the  fecond,  exhorts  the  holy  brotherhood,  in  the  third, 
enters  the  council,  and  in  the  fourth  ihews  the  hoft  to  the  mili- 
tary. “St.  A mb  rofe  interdicting  the  Entrance  of  the  Emperor 
Theodofius  into  his  Church,”  a folio  plate  dated  x68i. 

“ St.  Auguftin  converted  in  the  Garden  of  Aleppo,” 
1660,  in  folio.  “ St.  Bernard  proftrate  before  a Crucifix,” 
in  folio.  “ St.  Cajetan  kneeling  before  a Crucifix,”  1664, 

in  folio.  “ St.  Dominic  in  a Trance,”  in  folio.  Belides 
the  principal  perfonage  in  this  landfcape,  feveral  monks  are 
feen  in  the  back  ground.  “ St.  Francis  in  the  Defert,  kneel- 
ing before  a Crucifix,”  1638,  in  folio.  “ St.  Francis  de 
Paule,”  1627,  in  quarto.  “ Pope  Gregory  writing  to 
King  Childebert,”  1681,  in  folio.  “ St.  John  meditating 
in  the  Defert,”  1629,  in  folio.  “ St.  Ignatius  in  a 
Trance,”  in  folio.  “ St.  Jofeph,  (Jofeph  Cbrifti  nutri- 
tie,)”  in  folio.  “ St.  Peter  at  Prayers  near  a rock,  a 
crucifix  in  the  back  ground,”  in  folio.  “ St.  Paul  carried 
up  into  Heaven,”  with  this  infcription  : “ Sive  in  corpore 
nefcio,”  1674,  in  folio.  “ A Penitent  Magdalen  lying  *'on 
a Mat,  her  Body  lacerated  by  Thorns.”  « Mary  Mag- 
dalen expiring,  fupported  by  Angels,”  Rome,  1687, 
in  folio.  “ St.  Genevieve,  a young  Shepherdefs,  feated  in 
an  Attitude  of  Contemplation,  at  the  Foot  of  a Tree,” 
1680,  in  folio.  “ St.  Claire  kneeling  before  the  Body  of 
Chrift,”  1667,  in  folio.  “ A Nun  at  Prayers,”  1647,  in., 
folio.  “ St.  Therefa  kneeling  in  her  Cell  before  a Cruci- 
fix,” 1661,  in  folio. 

The  following  portraits  are  chiefly  engraved  from  the 
artift’s  own  pictures  and  drawings. 


Claude 
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Claude  Tvl  ell  an,  painter  and  engraver,  1635,  in  folio. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  from  Bernini,  1631,  in  quarto.  Anne 
of  Auftria,  queen  of  France,  in  weeds,  in  folio.  Louiia- 
Maria  de  Gonzague,  queen  of  Poland,  1645,  4uart0- 
Cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio,  in  quarto.  Charles  de  Cre- 
quies-Lefdiguercy,  Marefcfial  of  France,  Rome,  1633, 
in  quarto.  Jean  de  Saint  Bonnet,  lord  of  Toiras,  Maref- 
chal  of  France,  in  quarto.  Claude  Marolles,  1613,  in 
quarto.  This  is  the  portrait  of  a Tourangeau  gentleman, 
and  one  of  the  braveft  men  of  his  age.  Michel  de  Marolles, 
abbe  of  Villeloin,  in  quarto.  This  is  the  fon  of  the  former, 
and  a great  connoiffeur  in  prints,  whom  we  have  fometimes 
quoted.  Francis  de  la  Motte  le  Vayer,  1648,  in  quarto. 
Peter  Gaffendi,  profeffor  royal  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  in 
quarto.  Henry  duke  of  Montmorency,  in  quarto.  Car- 
dinal de  Bouillon,  1613,  in  folio.  This  is  a bull  of  the 
cardinal  on  a pedeftal.  The  illuftrious  Armand,  cardinal 
•duke  of  Richelieu,  in  folio.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  gr.  folio. 
Francis  Villemonte,  bifnop  of  St.  Maloes,  1661,  in  folio. 
'Pierre  Seguier,  chancellor  of  France,  gr.  in  folio.  This 
portrait  is  executed  with  much  fpirit.  Nicholas  Coeffeteau, 
bifhop  of  Marfeilles,  Du  Moullier  pinx.  gr.  folio.  The 
celebrated  cardinal  de  Perron,  Herbin  pinx.gr.  folio.  Victor 
le  Bouthillier,  archbifliop  of  Tours,  1658.  gr.  folio.  Joann 
Haberti  Eq.  T.  D.  de  Montmor,  Monument.  D.D.  Claude 
Mellan,  &c.  1640,  gr.  folio.  Henri-Louis  Habert  de 
Montmor,  the  fon  of  Jean,  1640,  gr.  folio.  Henrietta 
Maria  de  Baude  Frontenac,  the  wife  of  H.  L.  Habert  de 
Montmor,  1641,  gr.  folio.  Henri  de  Mefmes,  prefident 
of  the  parliament,  &c.  gr.  folio.  Pierre  Mole,  keeper  of 
the  feals,  gr.  folio.  Abel  Servien,  treafurerto  the  French 
Academy,  gr.  folio.  Nicholas  Claude  Fabri  de  Peirefe, 
counfellor  at  Aix  in  Provence,  gr.  folio.  This  is  one  of  the 
moll  beautiful  portraits  of  Mellan. 

Befides  the  works  above  enumerated,  Mellan  executed 
ftatues,  antique  bulls,  and  ball'o  relievos,  from  the  Jullinian 
gallery,  to  the  amount  of  322  ; as  well  as  the  antique  fta- 
tues  and  bulls  of  the  royal  palaces  ot  France  ; but  the 
.latter,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  were  performed  in 
concert  with  Baudet  ; they  form  altogether  fixty-one 
pieces. 

Michel  Corneille,  the  father,  was  born  at  Orleans  in 
1633,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1664.  He  was  a pupil  of  Simon 
Vouet,  whole  method  he  invariably  followed  in  the  pictures 
which  he  painted  for  different  churches  and  palaces.  He 
etched  a few  plates  after  Raphael,  the  Caracci,  and  Vouet, 
■of  which  the  following  are  moll  worthy  of  remark. 

A Holy  Family  from  Raphael,  in  quarto.  In  this 
piece,  which  has  been  often  engraved,  the  Virgin  is  feated 
by  the  fide  of  St.  Elizabeth,  while  the  infant  Jefus  is  taken 
out  of  the  cradle,  to  be  placed  on  the  knees  of  his  mother, 
and  St.  John  is  reprefented  bringing  fome  fruit. 

“ The  Maffacre  of  the  Innocents,”  from  the  tapellries  of 
- the  Vatican,  by  Raphael,  in  folio.  “ Jefus  appearing  to 
Mary  Magdalen,  as  a Gardener,”  or  the  “ noli  me  tan- 
gere,”  from  the  fame,  in  folio.  “ The  Virgin  fuckling 
the  Infant  Jefus,”  from  L.  Caracci,  in  folio. 

Michel  Corneille,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1642,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1708.  He 
was  educated  by  lus  father,  and  became  one  of  the  moll  ce- 
lebrated members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  order  lo 
diflinguilh  his  works  from  thofe  of  his  father,  he  fometimes 
added  an  A to  his  baptifmal  name,  on  which  account  he  has 
received  the  appellation  of  Michel-Ange  Corneille,  though 
he  is  fometimes  called  Corneille  of  the  Gobelins.  Having 
learned  the  rudiments  of  art  from  his  father,  he  went  to 
Italy  to  complete  his  lludies  in  the  fcliool  of  the  Caraccii, 
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the  flyle  of  whofe  defignheoccafionally  imitated  with  fome  fuc- 
cefs.  He  underllood  perfpedlive,  and  the  management  of 
light  and  lhade,  better  than  the  majority  of  contemporary 
French  artills  5 and  though  he  chiefly  excelled  in  hillory,  was 
not  without  a confiderable  fliare  of  merit  in  landfcape.  Strutt 
fays  of  his  four  engravings  from  the  life  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  which  are  after  his  own  defigns,  that  “ they  are 
etched  in  aline,  bold,  free  flyle  ; the  compolitions  are  full 
of  grandeur  ; the  heads  are  peculiarly  charadlerillic  ; the 
extremities,  like  thofe  of  Raphael,  are  finely  drawn,  and  the 
draperies  difpofed  with  great  talle.  One  may  fee  how  clofe- 
ly  he  has  ftudied  the  celebrated  Italian  painters,  and  admire 
the  good  ufe  he  has  made  of  thofe  lludies.  The  figure  of 
Abraham  in  the  lalt,  has  much  of  the  llyle  of  Polidoro 
Caravaggio  in  it,  and  all  the  naked  figures  in  the  third  are 
drawn  in  the  manner  of  Caracci.” 

A printfeller  of  Rome  having  obtained  thefe  four  plates, 
and  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Raphael,  had  the  crafty  ig- 
norance to  inlcribe  beneath  them  the  name  of  that  great 
painter,  and  there  were  perfons  at  that  time,  as  at  pre- 
fent,  the  ready  dupes  of  deception,  and  who  confulted  no 
other  oracles  for  the  truths  of  art. 

The  fubjedls  of  thefe  four  prints,  which  are  now  become 
very  fcarce,  are,  ill.  The  Deity  appearing  to  Abraham. 
2d.  Abraham  journeying  with  Lot.  3d.  Abraham  putting 
to  flight  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  Kings.  4th.  Ilaac 
taking  leave  of  his  mother  before  his  departure  for  the  facri- 
fice.  The  remainder  of  the  principal  works  of  this  artiil 
are  as  follow  : 

“ Delilah  cutting  off  Sampfon’s  Hail-.”  “ The  mira- 
culous Conception.”  In  this  piece  St.  Ann  and  St.  Joachim 
are  reprefented  in  attitudes  of  admiration,  and  above  is  feen 
the  Holy  Gholl.  “ The  Annunciation,”  occupying  two 
plates.  The  angel  is  engraved  on  one,  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
on  the  other.  Another  “ Annunciation”  on  h Angle  plate. 
“ The  Nativity,  with  the  Shepherds  worlhipping  Chrill.’' 
The  infant  Jefus  is  lying  in  the  manger  amid  ojeen  and  affes. 
“ The  Flight,”  from  a pidlure  in  the  White  Penitents,  at 
Lyons,  in  which  St.  Mary  is  reprefentecLas  about  to  enter  a 
boat.  “ The  calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew,”  a pidlure  in 
Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  “ The  Virgin  embracing  the  In- 
fant Jefus,  worlhipped  by  St.  John  the  Baptiil,”  from  a 
painting  in  the  Feuillans,  at  Paris.  “ St.  John  the  Bap- 
till  in  the  Defert.”  “ Jefus  Chrill,  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.”  “ St.  Andrew  adoring  the  Crofs,”  finilh- 
ed  by  Jean  Mariette.  This  is  a beautiful  fmall  upright,  from 
a delign  by  Corneille  himfelf.  “ Jefus  Chrill  and  the  Vir- 
gin appearing  to  St.  Francis,”  from  a painting  in  the  Capu- 
chins, at  Paris.  “ St.  Francis  of  Affife,”  at  full  length. 
“ St.-  Francis  liftening  to  celellial  Mufic.”  “ St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  carrying  the  Infant  Jefus  in  his  Arms.”  “ The 
Apotheofis  of  JEneas.”  “ Hercules  fupporting  the  Globe 
of  France.”  “ The  Genius  of  Painting.”  This  is  a 
frontifpiece  to  M.  de  Piles’  Ledlures  on  Painting.  “ The 
Inhabitants  of  Madagascar  fwearing  Fealty  to  the  King  of 
France.”  “ The  betrothing  of  St.  Catherine,”  from  a 
defign  of  L.  Caracci,  in  folio.  “ The  Virgin,”  from 
Caracci,  in  folio.  This  is  a landfcape  in  which  the  Virgin 
is  reprefented  fitting  at  the  foot  of  a rock,  with  the  infant 
Jefus.  “ A Landfcape,”  in  which  Jacob  is  feen  ltruggling 
with  the  Angel,  after  Ann.  Caracci.  “ St.  John  the  Bap- 
till  preaching  in  the  Defert,”  from  the  fame.  “ St.John 
the  Baptiil  interrogated  by  Two  Difciplies,”  a landfcape 
from  the  fame.  “ St.  Francis  difgraced,”  a landfcape  from 
the  fame.  “ Mercury  prefenting  the  Lyre  to  Apollo,”  a 
landfcape  from  the  fame.  “ Silenus,  a Satyr,  and  a Faun,” 
a landfcape  from  the  fame.  “ Pan  feated  with  Apollo,”  a 

land- 
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landfcape  from  the  fame.  “ An  indigent  Family,  followed 
by  a lame  Beggar  on  Crutches,”  from  the  fame.  “ Hagar 
banifhed  by  Abraham,”  after  P.  da  Cortona,  falfely  afcribed 
to  Ann.  Caracci,  in  folio. 

Beiides  the  above,  lie  etched  from  the  works  of  his 
father,  “ The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,”  “ King  Phineas 
delivered  from  Harpies,”  and  “ Cleopatra  taking  the  Afp 
from  the  Bafket  of  Fruit.” 

Jean  Baptiile  Corneille  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1646,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1695.  Strutt  has  dated 
his  birth  ten  years  earlier,  and  has  ipoken  of  him  as  the 
elder  brother  of  Michael,  when  he  was  really  the  younger. 
Without  uniformly  evincing  the  fame  excellence  as  his 
brother,  lie  is  ranked  among  the  celebrated  artifts  of  the 
French  fehooL  After  redding  fome  time  at  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  was  foon  after  nominated  a profeffor 
of  the  French  academy.  He  painted,  at  Notre  Dame, 

“ St.  Pecer  delivered  from  Prifon  j”  and  for  the  church  of 
the  Carmelites,  “ The  Appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  St. 
Therefa  and  St.  John,  after  his  Crucifixion.” 

Iuke  his  brother,  he  etched  feveral  pieces  of  his  own 
compofition,  as  well  as  from  thofe  of  the  Caraccii. 

It  is  to  Jean  Baptifte  Corneille  that  we  owe  the  publi- 
cation of  the  fined:  itatues  of  Florence  and  Rome,  reduced 
from  actual  meafurement,  of  which  himfelf  engraved  the 
greater  number  ; the  others  were  executed  by  F.  Mariette, 
and  C.  Simoneau. 

Among  the  pieces  engraven  by  himfelf,  may  be  mentioned 
“ The  Bull  of  Michael  Angelo.”  “ Sufanna  furprifed  in 
the  Bath.”  “ St.  Auguftin,  feated  in  a Garden,  in  the 
Midi!  of  his  Difciples.”  “ A half  length  Figure  of  St. 
Bernard.”  “ Jefus  Chrift  appearing  to  St.  Therefa  and 
St.  John,  after  the  Crucifixion,”  from  his  own  painting  in 
the  Carmelite  church  at  Paris.  “ The  Bull  of  Monlieur, 
crowned  by  Victory,  with  the  Trophies  taken  at  the  Battle 
of  Caffel.”  “ A Medallion  of  Apollo  contemning 
Love.”  “ A Medallion  of  Daphne  transformed  into  a 
Laurel*”  “ Virtue  preparing  her  Crowns,”  an  oclagon. 
“ An  oval  Medallion  of  Apollo  playing  at  Quoits  with 
Hyacinthus.”  “ The  Moon  mounted  on  her  Chariot  drawn 
by  Stags,”  finilhed  by  J.  Mariette.  “ Mercury  in  an  Orb,” 
finifhed  by  the  fame.  “ Diana  difeovering  the  Intrigues  of 
Calillo.”  A collection  of  fifty  plates  of  defigns  for  the 
ufe  of  architects.  The  plates  for  the  elements  of  painting, 
by  M,  de  Piles.  “ St.  John  the  Baptill  in  the  Defert,”  a 
landfcape  from  Annibal  Caracci.  “ The  Samaritans,”  a 
landfcape  from  the  fame.  “ St.  Francis  branded  with  Dif- 
grace,”  from  the  fame. 

Several  artifts  have  engraven  from  the  originals  of  Jean 
Baptifte.  J.  Mariette  alone  has  himfelf  engraven  and  caufed 
to  be  executed  fifty -five  of  his  pieces. 

Henry  Mauperche  was  born  at  Pans  A.  D.  1606,  and 
died  in  the  fame  city  in  1686.  We  are  not  informed  whe- 
ther he  ever  vifited  Italy,  though  this  feems  highly  probable, 
for  his  ftyle  of  painting  and  engraving  greatly  refembles 
that  of  Herman  Swanevelt ; after  whom  he  has  engraven 
feveral  landfcapes. 

He  became  a member  of  the  royal  academy,  and 
though  a landfcape  painter,  was  nominated  profeffor 
in  1655.  Fourteen  hiftorical  landfcapes  were  painted  by 
him  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  royal  apartments  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. He  has  alfo  engraven  feveral  landfcapes,  the 
greateft  number  of  which  are  of  his  own  compofition,  of 
which  the  following  claim  refpeCtful  attention.  A feries  of 
fix  plates  from  the  ilory  of  Tobias,  in  folio.  A feries  of 
fix.  plates  illuftrative  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  from 
the  Annunciation,  to  the  flight  into  Egypt,  in  folio.  A 
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feries  of  twelve  landfcapes  from  Swanevelt,  in  4to.  Two 
fubje&s  from  the  Bible  ; ift.  “ The  Prodigal  Son  ruined  by 
Courtefans.”  2d.  “ The  Prodigal  Son  received  by  his 
Father,”  inferibed  “ H»  Mauperche  inv.  oinx.  et  fee.”  in 
folio.  Two  landfcapes,  with  ruins  and  figures,  id.  fee.  in 
folio.  Two  mountainous  landfcapes,  with  buildings  and 
figures,  id.  fee.  in  folio.  A landfcape  from  the  fable  of 
Marfyas,  id.  fee.  in  folio. 

Laurent  de  la  Hire  was  born  at  Paris  in  1606,  and 
died  in  the  fame  city  in  1666.  His  father  Stephen  de  la  Hire, 
who  had  long  exercifed  the  profefiion  of  a painter  in  Poland, 
obferving  the  promifing  talents  of  his  foil,  inltrudted  him  in 
the  principles  of  his  art.  Young  de  la  Plire  afterwards 
ftudied  in  the  fchcol  of  Vouet,  and  was  the  firll  pupil  of 
that  mailer  who  itruck  out  for  himfelf  a new  path.  Not- 
withstanding fome  imperfections,  his  paintings  acquired  him 
great  reputation,  and  he  was  received  into  the  academy  in  • 
1648. 

But  it  is  rather  as  an  engraver,  than  as  a painter,  that 
we  ought  to  regard  de  la  Hire.  He  has  engraven,  in  a light 
and  elegant  ftyle,-  feveral  pieces  after  his  own  compofition. 
“A  Holy  Family,  in  which  St.  John  is  feen  killing  the  Feet 
of  the  Infant  Jefus.”  This  piece  is  inicribed  L.  de  la  Hire 
inv.  et  fc.  in  folio.  Another  “ Holy  Family.”  This  is  a 
very  fine  Iandicape,  into  winch  a great  number  of  angels  - 
are  introduced,  id.  fee.  folio.  “ A landfcape.”  In  this 
piece  the  Virgin  Mary  is  leated  on  the  ground,  behind  her 
St.  Jofeph,  and  before  her  the  Infant  Jefus,  who  bruifes  a 
ferpent  with  a crofs  brought  by  angels,  id.  fee.  1639  in  folio, 

“ A Repofe  during  the  Flight  to  Egypt ;”  a beautiful 
landfcape  in  folio,  id.  fee.  “ Chrift  with  the  Holy  Women,  and 
St.  John,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Crofs  inferibed  L.  de  la  Hire, 
1639.  aq.  fort,  in  folio.  “ The  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,”  id.  - 
fee.  in  folio.  This  piece  is  defervedly  admired.  “ The 
Judgment  of  Paris,”  in  a beautiful  landfcape,  id.  fee.  in  folio. 

Ifrael  Henriet  was  born  at  Nancy  in  the  year  1607,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1661.  He  was  the  fon  of  Claude  Henriet,. 
a painter  from  Chalons,  who  had  fettled  at  Nancy,  pie 
went  to  Rome  with  the  view  of  improving  himfelf  in  the' 
art  of  painting,  under  the  direftion  of  Antoine  Tempefta  ; . 
but  it  Ihould  feem  that  his  progrefs  was  not  confiderable. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  fettled  as  a print - 
feller  at  Paris,  and  Callot,  de  la  Bella,  and  efpecially  Ifrael 
Silveilre,  his  nephew  and  pupil,  were  employed  by  him.  - 
His  ftyle  of  engraving  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Callot,  with 
whom  lie  was  connected  in  the  ftricteft  bonds  of  friendfhip. 
At  his  death,  Silvefire  inherited  all  his  plates,  which  were 
extremely  numerous.  Ifrael  Henriet  has  left  behind  him  a 
vaft  variety  of  views  and  fmall  pieces  from  his  own  hand. 

Remi  Vuibert,  or  Wiburt,  who  was  educated  by  Vouet, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a native  of  Paris,  and  to  have  been 
born  about  1607.  He  refided  chiefly  at  Rome,  where  he 
executed  feveral  etchings  from  Raphael,  Guido,  Domini - 
chino,  and  other  Italian  mailers,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
defigns,  among  which  the  following  are  moil  remarkable.  - 
“ The  Cure  of  one  poffeffed  by  the  Devil,”  from  a defi°-n 
of  his  own,  dated  1639,  in  folio,  nearly  fquare.  A feries  - 
of  arabefque  and  grotefque  figures,  painted  by  Raphael 
for  the  Vatican,  13  pieces  in  folio  ; the  fame  figures  which  - 
were  fubfequently  engraven  by  G.  Audran.  “ Adam  and 
Eve  eating  the  forbidden  Fruit,”  from  a picture  in  the 
Vatican,  by  Raphael,  1635,  4to.  “ The  Decifion  of  Solo, 
mon,”  from  the  fame,  1635,  fmall  folio.  “ Marfyas  con- 
quered b)  Apollo,  ? from  the  fame,  in  4to.  ii  Providence 
governing  the  World,”  from  the  fame,  4to.  “ The  Defcent 
from  the  Crofs,”  after  Pouffin,  in  folio  ; this  piece  has  like- 
wife  been  engraven  by  Stephen  Gantrel. 
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Nicolas  Mignard  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in 
the  year  1608,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1668.  He  acquired  the 
udiments  of  art  under  Jean  Boucher,  of  Bourges,  and  care- 
fully ftudied  the  antique  ftatues  and  pictures  of  Primaticcio 
and  of  M.  Roux,  preferved  in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau. 
He  afterwards  took  a journey  to  Italy,  and,  on  his  way 
thither,  flopped  at  Avignon,  where  he  became  a hufbaiid. 
Diking  the  period  he  remained  with  his  father-in-law,  he 
received  the  appellation  of  Mignard  of  Avignon.  From 
this  city,  he  departed  for  Rome,  in  order  to  improve  him- 
delf  in  art.  He  painted  feveral  hiftoric.al  fubjedts  for  the 
palace  of  the  Thuilleries  ; fome  portraits,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation  ; and  he  engraved  the  following  eight 
plates  from  the  pictures  of  Annibal  and  Agoflino  Caracci 
-in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Farnefe  palace,  ift.  “ The 
Choice  of  Hercules.”  2d.  “ Hercules  repofing  after  his 
Labours.”  3d.  “ Hercules  fupporting  the  Globe.”  4th. 
**  Ulyffes  braving  the  Song  of  the  Syrens.”  5th.  “ Amphi- 
mome  and  Anape.”  6th.  “ Perfeus  flriking  off  the  Head 
of  Medufa.”  7th.  “ The  Rape  of  Ganymede.'”  8th.  “ The 
Triumph  of  Bacchus.” 

Michel  Dorigny  was  born  at  St.  Quentin  in  1617,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1665,  the  dilciple  and  brother-in-law  of 
Vouet,  he  conftantly  imitated  the  ffyleof  his  mailer.  Some 
pictures  were  executed  by  him  for  the  chateau  of  Vincennes. 
Dorigny  engraved  more  than  a hundred  pieces  from  defigns 
by  his  father-in-law,  in  which  he  has  faithfully  preferved  the 
character  of  the  originals.  His  execution  is  bold  and  deci- 
sive ; he  well  knew  how  to  economife  his  light,  and  to  im- 
part to  his  draperies  an  eafy  and  natural  call.  But  he  was 
not  equally  fuccefsful  in  drawing,  efpecially  of  the  hands 
and  feet  of  his  different  perfonages.  He  executed,  from  his 
own  invention,  a feries  of  fix  plates,  reprefenting  the  fc-ffi- 
vals  of  fauns,  fatyrs,  bacchantes,  &c.  in  folio  ; and  from 
Vouet  he  etched  the  following  : 

“ The  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,”  in  folio.  “ Apollo 
aTuming  the  Guidance  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,”  in  folio. 
“ Apollo  killing  with  his  Arrows  the  Serpent  Python,”  in 
folio.  “ Peace  defeending  on  Earth,”  in  folio.  A land- 
fcape,  in  which  the  Holy  Family  is  introduced,  a fmall  fo- 
lio, dated  1649.  “ The  Harpies  driven  from  the  Palace  of 

Phineas  by  the  Children  of  Boreas,”  in  folio.  “ Venus  at 
her  Toilet,”  fmall  folio.  “ Venus  and  Hope  plucking  the 
Wings  of  Love,”  fmall  folio.  “ Mercury  and  the  Graces,” 
from  the  fame.  “ The  Rape  of  Europa.”  “ Iris  tearing 
the  fatal  Hair  from  Dido  on  the  funeral  Pile,”  in  folio. 

“ The  Kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba,  with  their  Attendants 
bringing  prefents  to  the  Infant  Jefus.”  This  fubjedl  was 
executed  for  the  cieling  of  the  hotel  de  Fermes,  and  is  en- 
graved in  the  manner  of  a frieze,  on  four  plates. 

Nicholas  Robert  was  born,  according  to  fome  accounts, 
at  Langres,  and  from  others  at  Orleans,  in  1610,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1684.  Befides  his  productions  as  a painter, 

; Robert  engraved  the  moll  rare  flowers,  birds,  and  the  ani- 
mals of  the  royal  menagerie.  He  alfoetched,  in  conjunction 
whh  Gerard  Audran,  fix  cielings,  and  fix  plates  of  vafes 
from  George  Charmeton. 

Gregoire  Huret  was  born  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1610,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1670.  His  engravings  are  numerous,  and  many 
, of  them  from  his  own  defigns.  “ His  compofitions  are  neither 
learned  nor  judicious,  and  his  drawing  by  no  means  correct. 

. He  worked  with  the  graver  only,  in  a coarfe,  heavy  ffyle, 

■ apparently  a diftant  imitation  of  that  of  Poilly.”  Such  is 
the  account  which  Strutt  gives  of  this  artift  ; Watelet 
ipeaks  much  more  favourably,  but  our  countryman  will 
probably  be  found  nearer  the  truth. 

We  begin  our  lift  of  liis  principal  works,  with  the  par-* 
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traits  which  he  has  engraven,  and  which  are  of  the  folio 
lize. 

Jaques  Bouceau  equerry,  lord  of  Baranderee,  from  A. 
de  Vries.  Francis  de  Bonne,  duke  of  Lefdiguerres,  con- 
liable  of  France,  from  Dumouilier.  This  piece  has  a bor- 
der with  emblematical  figures.  Pierre  Seguier,  chancellor  of 
France,  in  an  ornamented  frame,  figned  Greg.  Huret  fecit. 
An  allegorical  portrait  of  the  author  of  the  work  entitled 
“ De  la  Souverainete  de  Roy.”  A feries  of  thirty-two 
plates  illuftrative  of  the  pafiion  of  love.  The  lilts  of  his 
hiftorical  and  allegorical  engravings,  which  are  alio  of  the 
folio  fize,  are, 

“ The  Condemnation  of  St.  Stephen.”  “ St.  Peter 
preaching  to  the  Chriffians,  who  receive  the  holy  Spirit.” 
“ A Holy  Family,  with  St.  Catherine  and  another  Saint.” 
“ The  miraculous  Image  of  our  Lady  of  Lieffe,”  inferibed 
to  the  ducheis  de  Nemours,  1655,  a large  folio.  “ Clirill 
with  the  Crown  of  Thorns.”  “ Louis  XIII.  and  Queen 
Anne  prefenting  the  Dauphin  to  the  holy  Virgin,”  dated 
1638.  “ Wifdom,  Peace,  and  Eloquence  fupporting  the 

Arms  of  Richelieu,”  1638.  “ Frontifpiece  to  the  Hillo- 

ryof  the  civil  Wars  of  France.” 

The  date  of  the  birth  and  that  of  the  death  of  Jaques 
Bellange  have  not  been  recorded.  Strutt  fays  that  he 
flourilhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the  lall  century,  and  Huber 
that  he  was  born  fome  time  about  1610,  but  both  agree 
that  lie  was  a native  of  Chalons.  Pie  learned  the  rudiments 
of  drawing  under  Claude  Henriet,  and  afterwards  ltudied 
at  Paris  in  the  fchool  of  Vouet.  Bafan  fays  of  him  that 
“ he  was  a bad  painter  and  a worfe  engraver,”  and  that, 
“ in  his  etchings,  which  are  from  his  own  compofitions,  we 
find  much  fire,  more  caprice  than  judgment,  little  corredl- 
nefs,  and  very  bad  tafle  ;”  but  Mr.  Strutt  thinks  this  fen- 
tence  too  harfh,  and,  commenting  on  Bellange’s  plate  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  infant  Chrift,  fays  that  the  ftyle  of  engrav- 
ing in  which  it  is  executed,  “ however  lingular,  is  by  no 
means  dellitute  of  merit : his  drawing  appears  to  me  to  be 
incorreft  rather  from  affedlation  than  want  of  knowledge  ; 
the  whole  figure  of  the  child  is  well  executed  ; there  is  in- 
deed an  awkwardnefs  in  the  turn  of  the  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  charadler  of  her  head  is  childilh.”  His  etchings  in 
general  are  flight,  but  free,  and  often  mallerly  ; and  he  lome- 
times,  in  the  nudities  of  his  figures,  introduced  ftippling 
with  the  graver,  by  way  of  harmonizing  and  fultening  the 
roughnefs  of  his  etching. 

Bellange  left  behind  him  fifty  engraved  plates,  of  which 
the  principal,  of  a folio  lize,  are  as  follows  : 

“ The  Holy  Family,  with  St.  John  and  St  Catherine,” 
a large  upright.  “ The  Annunciation,”  of  a fquare  form. 
il  The  Refurre&ion  of  Lazarus,”  an  upright.  “ The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  A fet  of  three  Angle  figures 
of  Eallern  Kings,  viz.  Cafpar  of  Tarfus,  Melchior  of  Nu- 
bia, and  Balthafar  of  Sheba.  “ Chrift  bearing  the 
Crofs,”  large.  “ A dead  Chrift,  fupported  on  the  Knee* 
of  the  Virgin,”  fmall  folio.  “ The  Three  Marys  vifiting 
the  Sepulchre.”  “ St  John  the  Baptill  in  the  Defert.” 
<l  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lucia.”  “ The  Death  of  Vir- 
-ginia.”  “ Adonis  bearing  Diana  on  his  Shoulders.” 
4i  A back.  View  of  a Warrior  Handing,  and  a Female 
leaning  on  a Drum,  with  a City  in  the  distance.”  A ferie8 
of  five  female  figures  Handing  in  different  attitudes.  A 
fmall  oval  of  “ St.  Mary  Magdaien,  with  her  Hand  on  her 
Bofom.” 

Pierre  Daret  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1610:  after 
acquiring  the  rudimental  principles  of  engraving  in  France, 
he  went  to  Italy  to  complete  his  lludies,  and  remained  there 
•a  conftderable  time  ; but  finally  returned  to  his  native  city, 

arad 
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and  died  there  at  a very  advanced  period  of  life..  He  was 
not  only  a defigner  and  engraver,  but  had  fome  pretenfions 
to  literature.  Florent  le  Comte  informs  ys  that  he  compofed 
a life  of  Raphael,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1656,  but 
it  is  little  more  than  a free  tranflation  of  that  from  the  pen  of 
Vafari.  A portrait  of  Raphael  is  prefixed  to  the  vo- 
lume. 

Strutt’s  fummary  of  the  talents  of  this  artift  is  as  follows  : 
“ his  works  are  chiefly  performed  with  the  graver,  without 
any  other  afiiftance.  The  mechanical  part  of  his  engraving 
is  cold  and  lilvery,  the  effect  flat  and  unharmonized,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  naked  parts  of  his  figures  is  frequently  in- 
correct and  heavy,  more  efpecially  the  extremities.  His  works 
are  in  number  very  confiderable,  amounting  to  upward  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  prints.”  According  to  Huber 
they  are  much  more  numerous ; and  many  of  them  are 
marked  with  his  cypher,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
our  plate  of  the  monograms,  &c.  of  the  French  fchool  of 
engravers. 

The  following  are'  fome  of  the  hiftorical  pieces  executed 
by  Daret  from  different  mailers,  and  are  all  of  the  folio 
fize. 

44  St.  John  feated  in  the  Defert,  with  a Lamb  on  his 
Knees,”  from  Guido.  44  The  Madonna  fuckling  the  In- 
fant Jefus,”  from  Annibal  Caracci.  44  St  Peter  delivered 
from  Prifon,”  after  Dominichino,  a large  upright.  44  Jefus 
laid  in  the  Sepulchre,”  from  Baroccio.  This  piece  appears 
under  the  name  of  P.  Mariette.  44  A Holy  Family,  in  which  is 
introduced  an  Angel  prefenting  Fruit  to  the  Infant  Jefus,” 
from  S.  Vouet.  44  A dead  Chrilt  mourned  over  by  holy 
Women,”  from  the  fame.  “ St.  Jerome  feated  in  the  De- 
fert, writing,”  from  Blanchart,  a half-iength  figure. 
“ Thetis  requefling  Arms  for  Achilles,”  from  the  fame. 
44  Charity,  with  Five  Infants,”  from  the  fame.  44  The 
Vifitation,  or  meeting  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Eliza- 
beth,” from  M.  Corneille  the  father.  44  The  Virgin  feated 
with  the  Infant  Jefus,”  from  the  group  of  Jac  Sarazin. 
Upwards  of  a hundred  fmall  plates  for  a work  entitled  44  La 
Doflrine  des  Moeurs,”  publilhedby  M.  Le  Roy,  of  Gom- 
berville,  in  1646,  from  the  defigns  of  Otho  Vtenius. 

Among  the  portraits  of  P.  Daret,  we  find,  of  the  quarto 
fize,  a bull  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  illuflrations  from 
Plutarch.  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  Charles  I.,  king  of 
Great  Britain.  Henry  of  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conde,  fir  ft 
prince  of  the  blood.  Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Montmoren- 
cy, princefs  of  Conde.  Donna  Olympia  Maldalchini. 
Bernard  de  Saxe,  duke  of  Weimar.  Henry  de  la  Tour 
d’ Auvergne,  vifcount  deTurenne. 

And  in  folio,  queen  Anne,  with  the  two  princes  on  the 
throne,  for  the  Hiftory  of  Mezeray.  Marguerite  Gallon, 
duchefs  of  Orleans,  1652.  Louis  le  Fevre  de  Caumartin, 
chancellor  of  France.  Ladiflaus  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  en- 
graven in  1645. 

Louis  Boullongne,  the  father,  was  a native  of  Picardy,  and 
born  in  1610.  After  paffing  fome  years  in  Italy,  he  return- 
ed to  France,  and  fettled  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1674,  having  for  fome  time  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
aa  excellent  artift,  and  the  honour  of  being  profeffor  to  the 
French  Academy. 

He  engraved  from  his  own  pictures  the  Miracle  of  St. 
Paul  at  Ephefus,  and  the  Decollation  of  that  Apoftle  at 
Rome.  Healfo,  during  his  refidence  at  Rome,  executed  a 
plate  from  Guido  of  the  Rape  of  Helen. 

Boullongne  left  behind  him  two  fons,  of  whom  Bon,  who 
was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1649,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
11717,  was  the  elder.  While  under  the  tuition  of  his  father, 
he  difplayed  confiderable  talent,  he  however  paffed  five  years 
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at  Rome,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Lombardy,  where  he 
ftudied  the  works  of  Correggio,  and  the  Caraccii.  An 
able  defigner,  and  good  colourill,  his  manner  partook  of  the 
perfedlions  of  both  tliefe  great  mailers  ; he  likewife  excelled 
in  compofition  ; and  all  his  produ&ions,  but  particularly  hi* 
Ilefurredlion  of  Lazarus,  are  damped  with  a grand  cha- 
racter. 

Bon  Boullongne  engraved  feiteral  pieces  of  his  own  com. 
pofition,  among  which  are,  44  a Holy  Family,”  in  folio. 
“ St.  John  preaching  in  the  Defert,”  a large  upright.  44  St. 
Bruno  featedin  aLandfcape/’andits  companion,  both  in  folio. 
The  frontifpiece  to  an  almanack,  engraven  in  1 694 ; and, 
a fatire  againft  tise  author  of  Mercure-galant,  who 
amufed  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  painters  : beneath  ar 
the  following  words  : 44  Ah  ha,  galant  vous  raifonnez  en  ig- 
norant.” 

Louis  Boullongne,  the  younger  brother  of  Bon, 
was  born  at  Paris  A D.  1654,  and  died  in  the  fame  city 
in  1734.  Having  received  the  fame  inftruflion  as  his  bro- 
ther, he  fet  out  for  Italy.  During  his  Hay  in  Rome  he 
copied  feveral  of  Raphael’s  piflures  ; and  it  was  fromhis  copies 
that  thofe  celebrated  works  were  executed  in  the  tapellries 
of  the  Gobelins.  On  his  return  from  Italy  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Royal  Academy,  in  confequence  of  his 
pictures  of  44  Auguftus  (hutting  the  Temple  of  Janus,”  the 
44  Flight  into  Eygpt,”  painted  for  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  44  Prefentation  in  the  Temple.”  A(ter  the 
death  of  Ant.  Coypel  he  was  nominated  firft  painter  to 
the  king,  and  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael. 

He  etched  the  following  plates,  which,  though  fpirited 
and  free,  are  not  corredlly  drawn.  44  A Holy  Family,” 
in  4to.  in  which  the  infant  Jefus  is  holding  a bird  in  his' 
hand.  Another  44  Holy  Family.”  44  A dead  Chrift,  fur- 
rounded  by  Saints,  Women,  and  his  Difciples,”  in  folio. 
44  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,”  an  upright,  in  folio. 
44  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,”  in  folio,  its  companion. 
44  The  Flagellation  of  St.  Andrew,”  from  Paul  Veronefe, 
in  folio.  44  St.  Bruno,”  in  folio.  44  A Roman  Charity,” 
in  folio. 

Abraham  Bofle  was  born  at  Tours  A.D.  1610,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1678.  Befide  his  engravings,  which  amount 
(according  to  Huber)  to  eight  hundred  in  number,  and 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  from  his  own  defigns,  he  is  the 
author  of  certain  eflays  on  perfpeftive  and  architecture, 
which  have  been  printed  ; and  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
firft  Frenchman  who  produced  a treatife  on  the  art  of  en- 
graving ; a work  of  which  M.  Cochin  has  given  a new' and 
improved  edition,  and  of  which  there  is  an  Englilh  tranlla- 
tion. 

Under  what  mailer  he  ftudied,  his  biographers  have  not 
mentioned.  In  the  ftyle  of  his  engraving,  he  was  the  evi- 
dent imitator  of  the  coarfer  manner  of  Callot,  and  for 
the  moil  part  employed  the  hard  varnifli,  (for  which  fee 
the  article  Etching,)  which  that  artift  invented.  The 
execution  of  his  plates  is  accordingly  clear  and  pleafing, 
poffefling  much  of  that  peculiar  brilliancy  of  line  which 
the  graver  produces  ; yet  his  lights  are  in  general  too  much 
fcattered. 

Bofte  drew  with  a certain  degree  of  fpirit,  but  rather 
with  fpirit  than  with  truth,  and  finilhed  his  etchings  by  par- 
tially re-entering  the  corroded  lines  with  the  graver : but 
his  practice,  as  well  as  his  theory,  was  fettered  by  a fuper- 
ftitious  preference,  which  appears  to  have  originated  in  Ger- 
many, for  the  clear  and  clean  cut  lines  which  the  latter  in- 
ftrument  produces.  Hence  he  imitated,  whilft  etching,  the 
work  of  the  graver,  and  hence,  in  his  treatife,  he  erroneoufly 
taught  others  to  eftimate  the  value  of  etching,  by  its  degree 
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•f  refeniblance  to  the  lines  produced  by  the  graving  tool  ; a eity  of  Nancy,  is  engraven  by  F.  Clerc.  “ A Pallas  o* 
very  falfe  criterion  of  merit,  and  upon  which  Watelet  juftly  horfeback,  holding,  in  her  right  Hand,  a Club.”  The  in- 
remarks,  that  it  is  better  to  impart  to  each  fpccies  of  en-  vention  of  this  piece  has  alio  been  attributed  to  Callot. 
graving  the  character  peculiar  to  it  j to  leave  to  etching  its  Pierre  Lombart  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1612,  and  is 
freedom  and  playfulnefs,  and  to  the  graver  its  vvifdom  and  fuppofed  to  have  frequented  the  then  popular  fehool  of  Vouetj 
feverity.  but  it  is  not  known  where,  or  under  whofe  in'ftruftioii,  h® 

Boffe  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  but  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  engraving.  After 
the  independence  of  his  character  led  him  to  refill  the  real  exercifing  his  profeffion  for  fome  time  in  Paris,  he  repaired 
or  imaginary  defpotifm  of  Le  Brun,  who  at  that  time  (fays  to  London,  and  the  reader  will  find  his  principal  works,  and 
Huber)  reigned  over  the  arts  with  imperious  {way,  and  lie  the  flyle  of  his  engraving  fpoken  of  in  our  account  of  the 
was  expelled  in  confequence.  Of  his  numerous  engravings,  origin  and  progrefs  qf  Englifh  engraving  ; and  his  cypher, 
the  following  will  probably  be  found  moll  worthy  of  or  mark,  among  thofe  of  the  French  fehool  of  engra- 
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Portraits  of  the  queen  dowager  fitting,  with  the 

?’oung  king  of  France  and  his  brother  {landing  by,  in 
oho,  and  without  the  fignature  of  the  artift.  The  por- 
traits of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  of  Callot  the  engraver, 
with  his  epitaph,  are  alfo  of  the  folio  jize.  The  king  and 
queen  of  France  addrefling  their  prayers  to  the 
holy  Virgin,  of  the  proportions  of  a frieze.  “ Judith 
with  the  Head  of  Elolofernes.”  “ A Figure  wrapt 
in  a Mantle,  leaning  againll  a Tree,”  engraved  by 
Boffe  and  Mellan.  “ The  preparation  of  a Chriltian  Sol- 
dier for  fpiritual  Warfare.”  “ The  French  Army.”  “ The 
Siege  of  la  Motte.”  “ The  Redudlion  of  Mantua.” 
All  of  the  folio  fize.  **  The  Adoration  of  the  eallern 
Kings,”  in  i2mo.  “ The  Virgin  fitting,  with  the 
infant  Jefus  on  a Pedeftal,  behind  her  St.  Jofeph,”  1 21110. 
“ The  Hiftory  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,”  fix  pieces  in  folio. 
“ The  Hiftory  of  the  Prodigal  Son,”  in  folio.  “ The  Pa- 
rable of  the  wife  and  foolilh  Virgins,”  feven  pieces  in  folio. 
“ The  feven  Works  of  Mifericordia,”  in  folio.  “ The  Mira- 
culous Image  of  St.  Anne,”  folio.  “ The  magnificent 
Proceffion  of  the  Hunt  of  St.  Genevieve,”  folio.  “ Ce- 
remony obferved  at  the  contract  of  marriage  between  La- 
diflaus  IV.  king  of  Poland,  and  Maria  de  Gonzague,  which 
took  place  at  Fontainbleau  in  1645,”  “ Marriage 

ceremony  of  Louis  XIV.,”  folio.  “ The  hall  of  Charity,” 
folio.  “ The  Gallery  du  Palais  Marchand,”  folio.  The 
painter,  fculptor,  engraver,  and  printer,  engaged  in  their 
refpedlive  employments,  a fet  of  four  plates,  folio.  A 
fchool-mafter  and  fchool-miftrefs,  two  plates,  folio. 
The  four  elements  in  the  collume  of  the  times,  demi- 
figures,  four  fmall  pieces  in  410.  The  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  iu  medallions,  four  plates  in  qto.  The  four  feafons, 
reprefented  by  fubjecls  of  converfation,  a fet  of  four  plates, 
in  folio.  The  five  fenfes,  reprefented  in  the  lame  man- 
ner, on  five  folio  plates. 

Boffe  alfo  engraved  a few  plates  from  Bourdon,  Bellange, 
Deieftain,  Paul  Farinati  and  others,  and  has  been  cenfured 
for  devoting  (either  from  choice  or  necefiity)  a portion  of 
his  time  to  trifling  and  temporary  fubjecls,  fuch  as  fans, 
and  affairs  of  French  gallantry,  which  we  forbear  to  enu- 
merate. 

Claude  Dervet  was  born  at  Nancy  in  the  year  161 1,  and 
died  in  1642.  He  was  the  pupil  Of  Ifrael  Henriet,  and  the 
friend  and  fellow-citizen  of  Callot,  whole  llvle  of  engrav- 
ing he  iucceishdly  imitated. 

Of  all  his  engravings,  the  two  following  are  only  known 
to  us  ; they  are  both  of  the  folio  fize. 

Charles  IV.,  duke  of  Lorraine  on  horfeback,  fur- 
rounded  with  military  infignia,  with  the  following  inferip- 
tion  on  a cannon,  C.  Dervet  fee.  1628.  This  piece  was 
engraven  for  a book  entitled  “ Triumpho  de  S.A.  Charles 
III.  Due  de  Lorraine,  a foil  Retour  dans  fee  Etats,”  Nan- 
cy, 1604.  The  invention  of  this  piece  is  attributed  to  Callot, 
and  the  little  view,  which  accompan-  the  portrait,  of  the 


vers. 

Of  fuch  of  his  works  as  were  executed  in  France  (in 
addition  to  thofe  which  we  have  already  mentioned)  we  are 
enabled  to  fupply  the  following  lift: 

“ St.  Michael’s  Victory  over  Satan,  or  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Millennium,”  after  Raphael,  from  the  celebrated 
picture  which  was  formerly  at  Verfailles.  “ The  Virgin  and 
Child  feated  on  a Throne,”  from  Annibal  Caracci.  “.The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  from  Pouffin.  An  “ Holy- 
Family,”  in  which  the  infant  Jefus  is  carefling  St.  Jofeph  ; 
all  which  are  of  the  folio  fize. — The  following  portraits  are 
alfo  from  the  graver  of  Lombart.  The  painter  Walker, 
from  a pidlure  by  himfelf,  in  folio,  an  oval.  Sir  Samuel 
Moreland,  after  fir  Peter  Lely,  in  4to.  an  oval.  Anne 
Hyde,  duchefs  of  York,  from  the  fame  painter,  in  8vo,  an 
oval.  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a Latin  infeription,  folio. 
Thomas  Morant,.  marquis  du  Mefnil,  mailer  of  requefts, 
folio,  an  oval.  Gabriel  Chafiebras,  de  la  grand  maifon, 
mailer  of  the  mint,  folio.  Jean  Dallaens,  ininiller  of  the 
gofpel,  from  W.  Vaillant,  folio.  Anthony,  duke  de 
Grammont,  from  the  fame,  folio.  Pierre  de  Maffart,. 
couniellor  to  the  king,  from  Cl.  le  Febure,  folio.  Chrif- 
tianus  Ludovicus,  Dei  gratia,  dux  Megapolitanus,  prin- 
ceps  Vandalorum  ; inferibed  Richart  de  la  Mane  pinx.  P. 
Lombart  fc.  Parifiis,  1670,  folio.  Vincentius  Nevelet,  in 
fuprema  regia  curia  fenator,  folio.  William  Davifon, 
firll  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Poland,  after  Schulz,  folio. 
Brianus  Waltonus,  S.T.D.  Cantab,  coll,  folio.  This  is  a 
fcarce  print,  but  the  following  is  among  the  fcarceil  and 
bell  of  the  engravings  of  Lombart,  viz.  “ In  effigiem 
Domini  de  la  Fond/’  a print  perhaps  better  known  under 
the  title  of  “ Gazzetier  a Hollande,”  after  H.  Gaf- 
card. 

Jean  Morin  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1612,  or  there- 
about, and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1666.  According  to 
Strutt’s  account  of  him,  “ he  was  a man  of  great  ability  ; 
he  ftudied  painting  under  Philip  Champagne,  but  relinquilhed 
that  art  in  order  to  follow  engraving.  Elis  plates  are  executed 
in  a lingular  flyle  ; a mixture  of  lines  and  dots,  harmonized 
with  each  other  fo  as  to  produce  a very  agreeable  effeft. 
They  ai-e  chiefly  etchings  ; for  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
underil'ood  the  management  of  the  graver,  by  any  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  point.  His  portraits,  which  form  the  more 
numerous  part  of  his  works,  are  many  of  them  executed  in 
a malterly  manner,  and  though  not  finifhed  with  all  the 
precifion  and  delicacy  which  the  graver  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, manifefl  at  lead  the  good  tafle,  freedom  of  hand, 
and  knowledge,  of  the  artift.”  Among  the  more  eftimable 
of  his  works,  are  the  following  : 

“ Head  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Germain 
of  Auxerre.”  This  is  really  the  portrait  of  Morin  himfelf 
painted  by  his  friend  Champagne.  From  the  fame  painter 
he  has  engraved,  of  the  folio  fize,  “ The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.”  “ The  Virgin  Mary  carefling  the  infant 
Jelus.”  “ The  grand  Crucifix,”  a capital  piece  engraved 
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•tj  three  plates.  “ Jcfiis  Chrik  dead  on  the  Crofs.”  “ The 
Virgin  carried  up  to  Heaven  by  Angels,”  from  a ceiling. 
Two  plates,  companions,  of  which  the  iubjedts  are,  “ St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul,”  half-lengths.  Another  pair,  of  “ St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Bernard.”  Two  pieces,  reprefenting 
“ Groups  of  Angels  in  the  Air,”  in  quarto.  A frontifpiece 
to  the  pfalms  of  David,  in  8vo.  “ Tire  Virgin  holding  a 
Bunch  of  Flowers,  with  the  Infant  Jefus  on  her  Knees,  who  is 
placing  a Rofe  in  the  Bofom  of  his  Mother,”  Raphael  pinx. 
with  the  motto  “ Dilebtus  mens  rnihi,”  folio.  “ The 
Virgin  adoring  the  infant  Jefus  deeping  on  Straw,”  from 
Titian,  folio  ; a beautiful  fpecimen  of  the  engraver’s  ability. 
“The  Virgin  contemplating  the  Body  of  Jefus  extended  on 
the  Earth,”  from  Caracci.  “ A Landfcape  with  Ruins, 
under  which  Goats  are  feen  browiing,”  from  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  in  410.  In  this,  as  in  moll  of  the  following,  Morin  has 
attempted  to  finiili  the  diitances  with  dots,  but  with  no 
great  fucccfs.  A landfcape  with  a rultic  houfe,  and  in 
the  fore  ground  a man  driving  cows,  from  Fouquier,  in 
folio.  A mountainous  landfcape,  in  the  fore  ground  is 
feen  a traveller  on  horfeback,  preceded  by  a man  on  foot, 
from  the  fame  ; large  folio.  Four  landfcapes,  with  ruins 
and  figures,  from  Corn.  Polenbourg,  in  folio.  A.  land- 
fcape, on  one  fide  of  which  is  an  antique  fountain,  and  on 
the  other  ruins,  from  E.  B.  Corneille,  in  folio. 

The  following  twenty-four  of  the  moll  beautiful  portraitsof 
Morin,  are  from  Champagne,  and  are  of  the  folio  fize.  Louis 
XIII.  king  of  France,  an  octagon.  Anne  of  Auilria, 
Regent,  bare-headed.  Anne  of  Auflria,  in  weeds,  and 
a black  mob-cap.  Jean  Baptifle  Amador,  abbe  of  Richelieu. 
Armand,  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  an  obtagon.  Jules, 
cardinal  de  Mazarin.  Corneille  Janienius,  bifliop  of 
Ypres.  Jean  Paul  de  Gondy,  archbifhop,  and  after- 
wards cardinal  of  Rez.  Pierre  Bertier,  without  letters, 
his  hair  curled,  fmall  muftachios,  and  the  biihop’s  crofs. 
Francis  de  Sales,  bifhop  of  Geneva,  without  the  painter’s 
name,  an  obtagon.  S.  Charles  Borromee,  cardinal  and 
archbifhop  of  Milan,  an  oval.  Jean  Pierre  le  Camus, 
biihop  of  Bellay,  an  obtagon.  Jean  du  Verger  of 
Haurane,  abbe  of  Saint  Sarin.  Michael  de  Morillac, 
keeper  of  the  feals.  Michael  Tellier,  fecretary  of  Rate. 
Jaques  Tubceuf,  prefident  of  the  chamber  of  accounts. 
Rene  de  Longuevil,  feigneur  de  maifon,  prefident  a rr.or- 
tier.  Henri  de  Lorraine,  count  d’Harcourt.  Nico- 
las de  Neuiville,  marquis  of  Villeroy.  Charles  de  Va- 
lois, ■ due  d’Angouleme.  Robert  Arnauld,  lord  of  Au- 
dilly.  Vincent  Voiture,  of  the  French  academy. 
Jaques  le  Mercier,  firlt  architect  to  the  king.  An- 
toine Vitre,  a celebrated  printer  at  Paris,  an  obtagon. 

The  following  portraits  by  Morin,  are  from  various  other 
makers : 

Jaques-Aguke  de  Thou,  prefident  of  the  parliament  ; 
Ferdinand  pinx.  in  folio.  Francis  Augullin  de  Thou, 
prefident  of  the  Parliament ; lb.  pinx.  in  folio.  Guido, 
cardinal  de  Bentivoglio  ; A.  Van  Dyke  pinx.  in  folio. 
An  anonymous  portrait  of  a lady.  lb.  pinx.  in  folio.  This 
is  the  portrait  of  the  countefs  de  Boflu.  A11  anonymous 
portrait  of  a man  with  a ihort  beard,  and  the  head  bare. 
Ib.  pinx.  This  , is  the  portrait  of  Charles  de  Mallery,  engraver 
and  print-feller  at  Antwerp.  Dom  Gregoire  Tarrifle,  fu- 
perintendant  general  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur. 
Dunltan  pinx.  Hieronyme  Franeque,  painter  to  the 
king,  Se  iple  pinx.  an  obtagon,  in  folio. 

Jean  Boulanger,  was  born  at  Troyes  about  1613,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  Paris,  where  he  pubbfhed  a great  number 
of  prints,  both  of  his  own  compofition,  and  from  other 
mailers. 
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Boulanger  is  prefumed  by  Strutt  to  have  formed  his  fir  It 
manner  ot  engraving  on  that  of  Francis  de  Poilly  ; he  was 
the  contemporary  of  Morin,  and  like  him  endeavoured  to  im- 
part a foftnefs  and  mellownefs  to  his  flefh  by  dotting  or 
itippling.  But  Morin  produced  his  dots  by  aqua-fortis, 
while  Boulanger  employed  the  graver  ; and  as  the  draperies 
and  back  grounds  of  his  prints  are  engraved  in  lines,  with 
little  or  no  intermixture  of  Itippling,  an  effebt  of  more  or 
Ids  of  dilfonance  is  generally  produced,  and  the  back 
grounds  of  his  portraits  and  his  Madonnas  are  more  efpecially 
coarfe  and  harih  ; but  notwithllanding  this  defect,  and  that 
he  did  not  draw  the  naked  parts  of  his  figures  either  with 
correctnefs  or  fine  take,  the  peculiarity  of  his  manual  exe- 
cution, and  the  care  winch  he  has  manifefted,.  have  obtained 
him  many  admirers.  In  fubferibing  his  name  to  his  en- 
gravings, he  has  frequently  joined  the  J of  his  baptifmal 
name  to  a fmall  b,  in  luch  a manner  as  greatly  to  refemble 
an  H,  and  hence  it  is  fometimes  erroneoufly  read  Houlanger, 
and  lias  fometimes  been  lo  inferted  in  printfellers’  cata- 
logues. 

Of  the  following  Iubjedts,  thofe  which  are  mentioned 
firlt  are  of  ins  own  invention. 

Two  bulls,  the  one'ot  our  Saviour,  the  other  of  the  holy 
Virgin,  with  her  eyes  call  down,  in  folio.  An  oval  bull  of 
the  Virgin,  with  a border  of  laurel  leaves,  in  folio.  “ The  Vir- 
gin, with  the  Infant  Jefus,”  a half-length  figure,  in  folio.  An- 
other of  “ The  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jefus  on  her  Knees,  who 
is  taking  a Crois  from  the  Hands  of  St.  John,”  and  alfo  a half- 
length  figure,  without  a name,  in  folio.  “ The  Virgin  fitting 
with  the  Infant  Jefus  on  her  Knees,  presenting  Pinks  to  him,” 
a print  known  under  the  name  of  “ La  Vierge  a l’oeillet,” 
from  Raphael,  folio.  A ball  of  the  Virgin  with  her  eyes 
call  down,  having  the  following  infeription  : “ Mater  ama- 
bilis,”  from  the  fame;  in  folio,  in  a circle.  “The  Virgin 
holding  the  Infant  Jefus,  to  whom  St.  Jofeph  is  giving 
fome  Cherries,”  from  Caracci,  large  folio.  “ The  Virgin  of 
Paffau,”  from  Salario,  folio.  “The  Virgin  fitting  with  the 
Infant  Jefus  alleep  in  her  Arms,”  from  Guido,  in  folio. 
“ The  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  Jefus  and  the  little  St.  John 
•who  kikes  her  Feet,”  from  the  fame,  formerly  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  French  king,  folio.  This  print  has  a very  kriking 
ekebt.  “ Holy  Family,”  from  Noel  Coypel,  the  father, 
folio.  “A  Holy  Family,”  here  the  Virgin  is  reprefented 
hiking  the  Infant  Jefus,”  half-length  figures,  withoutthename 
of  the  painter,  which  is  Nic.  Loir,  in  4to.  “ An  Infant 
Clink,”  inferibed  “ Salvator  Mundi,  miferere  nobis,”  from 
the  fame,  1651,  in  4to.  “ Chrik  bearing  his  Crofs,”  by  Nic. 
Mignard,  in  folio,  large.  “ A Virgin  holding  the  Infant 
Jefus  Randing,  St.  John  embracing  his  Knees,”  from  P. 
Mignard,  in  4to.  “The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  from  a 
painting  in  the  church  of  St.  Benedidt,  painted  by  S.  Bour- 
don, a large  folio.  “ Jefus  Chriit  carried  to  the  Sepulchre,” 
from  the  lame  maker,  3 large  folio.  “A  large  Crucifix,” 
with  a back  ground,  from  Ch.  le  Bivun,  a large  folio.  A 
piece  of  fuperkitious  folly,  entitled  “The  Interior  of  the 
Virgin,  with  the  Holy  Ghok  next  her  Heart,”  from  the 
tame.  BuR  in  folio.  “ The  venerable  Pere  Michael  le 
Nolle,  to  whom  the  Virgin  prefents  a Crown,”  from  the 
fame,  in  4to.  “ St.  Francis  de  Paule,  Founder  of  the 
Minimes,”  from  S.  Vouet,  in  folio.  “ The; Body  of  Jefu* 
Chriit  borne  away  by  Jofeph  of  Arimatbea,”  from  a pidture 
by  Claude  le  Febure,  a large  folio.  “ The  magnificent  Pro- 
cefiion  which  took  place  at  Paris  on  the  dayithat  Louis  XIV 
attained  to  his  Majority,”  from  F.  Chauveau. 

Boulanger  alfo  engraved  a confiderable  number  of  por- 
traits, among  which  is  that  of  Charles  I I.  of  England. 

Sunon  Renard  de  St.  Andre  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
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'year  1614,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1677.  He  was 
educated  a painter,  and  ftudied  under  Louis  Bolrum,  but 
the  following  etchings,  which  are  held  jr  fome  eftimation  by 
the  collectors  of  French  art,  are  from  his  hand.  “ An  Infant 
Chrift  contemplating  the  Oofs,  which  he  holds  on  his  Knees.” 
A fet  of  forty -fix  folio  plates  from  the  paintings  and  fculp- 
t ire  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  confifting  chiefly  of  bloated 
allegory,  and  fulfome  compliment  to  Louis  XIV.  after  Le 
Brim.  ' “ The  Crucifixion,”  alfo  in  large  folio,  and  from 
the  fame  painter.  This  appears  without  the  name  of  Andre, 
but  is  known  to  be  from  his  hand.  F.  de  Poilly  has  engraven 
from  the  fame  original. 

Giles,  or  Egidius  Rouffelet,  was  born  at  Paris 
A. D.  1614,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1686.  He  appears 
to  have  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  De  Poilly  and  from  the  works 
of  Bloemart,  for  his  ftyle  partakes  occasionally  of  the  merits 
and  peculiarities  of  both  thofe  artifts.  Rouffelet  drew  with 
tolerable  correCtnefs,  and  diferiminated  the  textures  of  the 
various  fubftances  reprefented  in  his  engravings  with  more 
fuccefs  than  moft  of  his  predeceffors. 

More  than  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  prints  have  been 
enumerated,  of  which  number  the  following  will  probably 
be  found  moft  worthy  of  die  notice  of  the  connoiffeur. 

“ A Holy  Family,”  from  Raphael,  dated  1650,  in  folio. 
In  this  piece  is  reprefented  the  Virgin  fitting  before  the  In- 
fant Saviour,  while  St.  John  is  prefenting  him  with  a bird. 
<<  TV  Holy  Family,”  from  a painting  of  Raphael,  formerly 
in  the  pofteffion  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  engraven  in  1656, 
folio.  Here  St.  Jofeph  is  kneeling  and  prefenting  flowers  to 
the  Infant  Jefus,  who  is  feated  on  the  knees  of  his  mother. 
Another  “ Holy  Family,”  from  a painting  of  Raphael,  for- 
merly in  the  poffeftion  of  the  king  of  France,  known  under 
the  name  of  “ The  Virgin  of  Fontainbleau,  <?r  the  fair  Gar- 
dener.” In  this  piece  the  Virgin  is  feated,  with  the  Infant 
Jefus  by  her  fide,  and  the  little  St.  John  kneeling  before  him. 
« A Holy  Family,”  from  a painting  of  Raphael,  formerly 
at  Verfailles,  and  which  Louis  XIV.  caufed  to  be  engraven 
by  G Edelinck,  folio.  “ St.  Michael  overcoming  the 
Devil,”  from  a picture  by  the  fame  mailer,  formerly  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  French  king,  a piece  frequently  engraven, 
folio  “ The  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jefus,  to  whom  St. 
John  is  prefenting  a Crofs,”  from  Guido,  a piece  falfely 
marked  with  the  name  of  Caracci,  folio.  “ The  Annun- 
ciation,” from  Guido,  folio.  “ St.  Francis  in  Meditation,” 
from  the  fame,  folio.  “ David  with  the  Head  of  Goliah,” 
from  the  fame,  folio.  A fet  of  four  plates  of  the  “ Labours 
of  Hercules,”  from  the  fame  mafter,  formerly  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  French  king,  in  folio  ; viz.  1.  “Hercules  flaying  the 
Hydraof  Lerna;”  2.  “ Hercules  ftruggling  with  Archelaus;” 
3.  “Hercules  flaying  the  Centaur  Neffus,  the  Ravifher  of  De- 
janira  ;”  4 “ Hercules  on  the  Funeral  Pile.”  Thefe  are 
very  diftinguilhed  prints,  and  of  the  upright  form.  “ Da- 
vid playing  on  the  Harp,”  from  Bcminicbino,  folio.  “ St. 
Catherine  prefenting  a Lily  to  the  Infant  Chrift,  lying  on  the 
Knees  of  his  Mother,”  from  P.  de  Cortona,  folio.  “ Jefus 
Chrift  carried  to  the  Sepulchre,”  from  a painting  by  Ti- 
tian, in  the  cabinet  of  the  French  king,  a large  folio, 
finely  executed.  A fet  of  four  plates  of  the  Evangelifts, 
from  pictures  by  Valentino,  formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
French  king,  nearly  fquare.  “ The  Virgin  Mary,”  from 
Jacques  Blanchard,  in  folio.  “ Eliazar  prefenting  a Bracelet 
to  Rebecca,”  from  a celebrated  picture  by  Poufiln,  for- 
merly in  the  cabinet  of  the  French  king,  in  folio.  The 
“ Holy  Family,”  in  which  the  Infant  Jefus  is  holding  an 
apple,  and  fitting  above  a fountain,  from  Bourdon,  in 
folio,  “ St.  John  the  Evangelift,”  from  the  fame,  in  folio. 
A large  “ Crucifix,”  with  a dark  Iky,  in  which  are  feen 
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two  groups  of  little  angels,  and  two  heads  of  cherubims  ; in 
the  back  ground,  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  from  le  Brun. 
“ The  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  placed  before  the  Virgin  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Crofs,”  from  the  fame,  both,  in  large  folio.  “ A 
Holy  Family,”  from  the  fame,  in  folio.  Here  the  Infant 
Jefus  is  reprefented  as  if  expounding  the  facred  feripture. 
“ A Magdalen,”  inferibed  “ Remittuntur  ei  peccata,”  from 
the  fame,  a half-length  figure  in  an  oval,  folio.  “]  St. 
Bernard  kneeling  before  the  Virgin,”  from  the  fame,  in 
folio.  “ St.  T’nerefa  in  Contemplation,”  from  the  fame, 
folio.  “The  Great  Thefe  of  count  de  St.  Pol,”  in  which 
Louis  XIV.  is  feen  on  horfe-back,  from  the  fame. 

Portraits. — Francis  Hedelin,  abbe  of  Aubignac.  Egid. 
Rouffelet  ad  vivum  fc.  1663,  in  qto.  Charles  le  Fevre, 
abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  inferibed  G.  R.ouffelet  del.  et  fc. 
in  folio.  Francis  Boulart,  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  in 
folio.  Charles  de  Valois,  duke  of  Angouleme,  oval,  in 
folio.  Melfire  Pierre  Seguicr,  chancellor  of  France,  with 
fupporters,.  from  Le  Brun,  in  folio.  Richard  de  Belleval, 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  from  the  fame,  in  folio.  Fron- 
tifpicce  to  the  Polyglott  Bible,  after  Sebaftian  Bourdon,  an 
engraving  of  confiderabie  merit,  wherein  Fame  is  reprefented 
bearing  the  medallion  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  Hiftory 
prefenting  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  France. 

Samuel  Bernard  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1615,  and 
died  there  in  1687.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a pupil  of 
Vouet,  and  to  have  painted  in  frefco  and  in  miniature.  As 
an  engraver,  his  merit  is  inconfiderable : his  drawing  is  in- 
eorredt,  his  draperies  ftiff  and  heavy,  and  his  chiaro-fcuro 
black  and  inharmonious  : yet  there  is  a certain  degree  of 
neatnefs  in  his  execution.  His  plates  confilt  chiefly  of 
etching,  the  lights  being  foftened  by  ftippling  with  the 
graver. 

Bafan  has  miffakenly  fuppofed  that  there  were  two  artifts 
of  this  name,  from  noticing  two  feveral  admiflions  of  Samuel 
Bernard  to  the  French  Academy;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
our  artift  was  originally  admitted  in  the  year  1655,  was  ex- 
pelled on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion, (on  the  revocation  of  the  edi£t  of  Nantes,  in  1681,) 
and  was  afterwards  re-admitted  to  a profefforlhip,  on  re- 
canting his  faith  and  becoming  a member  of  the  Catholic 
church.  His  moft  efteemed  engravings  are  as  follow,  be- 
ginning with  his  portraits,  which  are  in  folio. 

Louis  XIV.  prefumptively  from  a picture  by  Bernard 
himfelf,  an  oval.  Sebaftian  le  Preftre  de  Vauban,  from 
F.  de  Troy  ; Charles  Louis,  count  palatine,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
from  Vandyke,  dated  1657.  Louis  Garnier,  fculptor  and 
painter.  Philippe,  comte  de  Bethune.  Anne  Triitan  de  la 
Beaume  de  Luze,  archbi/hop  of  Paris,  from  F.  de  Troy. 

Of  his  hiftoricrJ  works,  which  are  alfo  of  the  folio  iize, 
the  belt  are,  “ Attila,  terrified  by  the  Apparition  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  Air,  abandoning  the  Siege  of 
Rome,”  from  Raftaelle.  “ The  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,” 
from  Rembrandt.  “ Aftyanax  difeo-vered  by  Ulyffes 
in  the  Tomb  of  He&cr,”  from  S.  Bourdon,  a large  plate.. 
“ A Repofe  during  the  Flight  into  Egypt,”  from  Cor- 
reggio.  “ The  Crucifixion,”  from  Ph.  de  Champagne.. 
“ The  Body  of  Jefus  Chrift  before  the  Virgin,”  from  the 
fame.  “ The  Afcenfion  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  from  the  fame.. 
“ A Peafant  on  horfeback,  driving  Cattle  to  Pafture,”  after 
Jean  Foreft.  “ The  Image  of  Concord,”  an  allegory  from 
Le  Brun.  “ A Shew  of  Cattle,”  from  Caftiglione. 
“ Flight  into  Egypt,”  inferibed  “ Dei,  et  matris,  et  filii, 
fugam  in  Egyptum,”  from  Guido. 

Jean  Lanfant  was  born  at  Abbeville  abcut  the  year  1615, 
and  died  at  Paris,  where  he  principally  refided,  in  1674. 
Fie  was  the  pupil  of  Claude  Mellan,  whofe  mode  of  en- 
graving 
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pravlng  he  ufually  imitated,  but  like  all  followers,  was  con- 
stantly behind  his  mafter.  Many  of  his  prints  are  per- 
formed with  Angle  courfes  of  lines,  like  thofe  of  Mellan ; 
but  he  alio  imitated,  with  fomewhat  better  fuccefs,  that 
artift’s  mode  of  engraving,  wherein  he  employed  crofs  hatch- 
ing. His  plates  are  executed  with  the  graver  only,  and 
though  fufficiently  neat,  are  cold  and  tall elefs. 
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Tlie  abbe  Marolles  colieCted  an  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
this  artift’s  productions,  which  are  chiefly  portraits,  and  of 
which  the  following  are  in  moll  elleem.  They  are  all  of 
folio  dimenfions.  Nicholas  Blalfet,  architect  and  fculptor 
to  the  king,  infcribed  “ Jo.  Lenfant  Abbavillacus  fc. 
Parifiis,  1658.  Francifcus  du  Tillet,  regis  confiliarus. 
Lenfant  ad  vivum  faciebat,  1663.  Francifcus  de  Harlay, 
Rothomagenfis  archiepifcopus.  Champagne  pinx.  Lenfant 
fc.  1664.  Ludovicus  Boncherat,  D.  de  Compana,  &c.  Id. 
fee.  1670.  jEgidius  la  Maitre,  dominus  de  Ferrieres,  &c. 
Id.  fee.  1662.  Andreas  de  Pagot,  fupremi  rei  monetalis 
fenatus.  Id.  fee.  1662.  Henricus  d’Argonges,  abbas 
fanCti  Quintini,  Jo.  Lenfant  ad  vivum  faciebat,  1672.  The 
buft  of  our  Saviour,  after  Raphael,  an  oval.  “ A Madonna 
with  the  Infant  at  her  Brealt,”  after  Caracci.  “ The 
Virgin  in  the  Aft  of  Adoration,”  after  Guido,  oval.  Joh. 
Lenfant  del.  et  exc. 

Louis  Teltelin  was  born  at  Paris  in  1615,  and  died  in  the 
fame  city  in  1655.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Vouet,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  writers,  joined  to  a brilliant  genius 
a correft  talle,  and  a love  for  iludy.  So  completely  mailer 
was  he  of  the  theory  of  his  art,  that  Le  Brun  himfelf  was 
even  not  afhamed  to  confult  him.  In  1650  he  was  nomi- 
nated profelfor  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  continued 
his  labours  with  indefatigable  perfeverance. 

His  younger  brother,  Henry,  equally  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
as  a painter,  and,  like  Louis,  was  nominated  profelfor  to 
the  Academy.  He  was  the  author  of  a work,  entitled 
“ Sentimens  des  plus  habiles  Peintres  fur  la  Pratique  de  la 
Peinture  et  Sculpture,  mis  en  tables  de  preceptes,  avec 
plufiers  difeours  Academiques,  on  Conferences  tenues  en 
l’Academie  Royale  des  dits  Arts,  See.”  Par  Henri  Teltelin, 
peintre  du  Roi,  profefieur  et  fecretaire  en  la  dite  Academie. 

For  this  work  Louis  engraved  feveral  plates,  and,  among 
others,  the  following : 

“ The  gathering  of  the  Manna  in  theDefert,”  after  Pouffin, 
in  folio.  “ The  Holy  Family,”  from  Pcuflin’s  celebrated 
pifture  at  Verfailles,  engraved  in  fingle  ftrekes.  “ St. 
Michael’s  Viftory  over  the  Devil,”  which  is  alfo  engraven 
without  crofs  hatchings.  A fet  of  fifty  fmall  quarto  plates, 
alfo  executed  for  his  brother’s  book,  and  from  his  own  com- 
pofitions,  of  which  the  fubjefts  are  children  at  play,  and  an 
expiring  Chrift,  with  the  city  of  Jerufalemin  the  back  ground ; 
an  anonymous  engraving,  but  one  of  the  works  of  Teltelin. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  chronological  flation  of  Se- 
baftian  Bourdon,  of  whofe  merits  both  as  painter  and  en- 
graver, we  have  already  treated  under  the  article  Bourdon, 
Sebastian  : yet  a more  copious  lift  of  the  engravings  of  fo 
great  a genius,  than  we  were  at  that  time  enabled  to  give, 
may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

“ The  Return  of  Jacob,”  in  folio.  “ Abraham’s  Ser- 
vant accolting  Rebecca,”  in  folio.  “ The  Return  of  the 
Ark,”  in  folio,  a fcarce  and  fine  print,  of  whichthe  compo- 
fition  is  highly'  commended  by  fir  Jof.  Reynolds.  “ The  An- 
nunciation.” “ The  Angel  appearing  to  the  Shep- 
herds.” “ The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  wherein  the  artift 
has  introduced  a mutilated  ftatue.  Another  of  the  fame 
fubjeCt,  in  which  Jofeph  is  watering  his  afs.  Another,  in 
which  the  Holy  Family  are  crofting  a wooden  bridge,  in 
order  to  reach  a boat.  A nother,  wherein  the  Holy  Family 
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are  walking,  and  St.  Jofeph  leading  the  afs.  Another,  is 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  mounted  on  the  afs,  which  is  led 
by  St.  Jofeph  through  fome  thickets.  Another,  in  which 
St.  Jofeph  is  feen  leading  the  afs  by  the  bridle,  in  defeend- 
ing  a hill.  A Holy  Family  refting,  in  which  the  infant 
Chrift  is  feeding  a lamb.  Another,  in  which  the  infant  St. 
John  is  feen  holding  the  foot  of  the  lamb.  Another,  here 
the  Virgin  is  repreiented  waffling  linen.  This  piece  is  belt 
known  under  the  title  of  “ La  Savonneufe  it  is  in  quarto, 
and  nearly  fiquare.  “ The  Baptifm  of  the  Eunuch,”  in  folio, 
u Jefus  healing  the  Sick,”  in  folio,  nearly  iquare.  “ The 
Good  Samaritan,”  in  a landfcape,  in  folio.  “ A Peafant 
giving  Drink  to  one  of  his  Children,”  in  quarto.  “ Pro- 
lperity,”  in  quarto.  A let  of  five  plates  of  the  Senfes,  in 
quarto.  A feries  of  fourteen  plates,  repreienting  the  libe- 
ral and  the  focial  virtues,  dedicated  to  M.  de  Colbert,  in 
ovals  and  oCtagons.  A feries  of  fix  grand  landfcapes,  in 
large  folio,  nearly  Iquare.  A feries  of  fix  beautiful  land- 
fcapes of  a finaller  fize,  in  folio,  and  nearly  fquare.  Two 
beautiful  landfcapes,  infcribed  S . Bourdon  inv.  fculp.  et  exc.  in 
folio.  “ The  Seven  Works  of  Mercyr,”  with  a dedication 
to  M.  de  S.  Bourdon. 

Jean  le  Pautre,  or  le  Potre,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1617.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  placed  under  a 
working  goldfmith,  where  he  acquired  the  firft  rudiments 
of  ornamental  drawing  and  engraving,  and,  in  particular,  ac- 
quired great  facility  in  drawing  with  pen  and  ink,  which 
probably  led  his  mind  to  etching,  while  it  helped  to  fami- 
liarize his  hand  to  the  ufe  of  the  point.  The  authors  of  the 
“ Manuel  des  Curieux  et  des  Amateurs  de  l’Art,”  fayr  that 
he  alfo  ftudied  under  an  architect,  which  feems  highly  pro- 
bable, when  we  confider  the  fubjeCts  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  plates,  which  confift  of  architectural  decorations,  vafes, 
ceilings,  and,  in  fhort,  ornaments  of  almoft  every  * kind, 
which  are  executed  from  his  own  defigns,  and  abundantly^ 
P''ove  the  fecundity  of  his  inventive  powers.  Florent  le 
Comte  juftly  fays  of  him  that  “ it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  find, 
an  engraver  who  has  produced  more  inventions  than  he,” 
and  that  “ every  profelfor  of  the  liberal  arts  or  mechanics,, 
may  find  fomething  in  his  works  which  will  at  leaft  repay' 
the  trouble  of  examination.” 

Le  Pautre  was  admitted  a member  of  the  French  Royal 
Academy'  of  Arts  in  the  year  1677,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1682. 
The  ftyle  of  his  ornament,  to  fay  the  belt  of  it,  is  rather  rich 
than  elegant  : it  has  been  called  folid  ; but  it  is  too  often 
cumberfome  and  heavy',  when  compared  with  the  better  talle 
of  the  Greeks,  or  even  that  of  the  French  in  more  recent 
times.  The  ftyle  of  his  engraving  partakes  of  the  fame 
heavinefs,  and  his  chiaro-fcuro  is  deficient  in  harmony  and 
tendernefs.  He  mult  have  both  defigned  and  engraved  with 
great  rapidity,  for  in  the  collection  of  Mariette  were  fourteen 
hundred  and  forty  plates  from  compolitions  of  his  own  ; 
among  the  bell  of  which,  beilde  his  large  volume  of  orna- 
ments, the  following  may  be  mentioned  : Portrait  of  him- 

felf, in  a border  of  flowers,  fupported  by  genii,  in  folio, 
dated  1674.  Louis  XIV.  feated  in  his  cabinet  in  a Roman 
coltmne,  dated  1634,  a fmall  plate.  The  little  good  man, 
in  folio  : (this  is  the  portrait  of  a mendicant  friar).  Por- 
trait of  Jean  Robert,  undertaker,  in  folio.  Six  plates  of 
the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  in  folio.  Twenty-two  mythological 
plates,  fmall  folio.  Twelve  landfcapes,  with  views  of 
gardens  and  grottoes.  Six  plates  containing  fountains  and 
jets  d’eau,  in  the  Italian  ftyle.  Six  plates  in  the  manner 
of  friezes,  ornamented  with  various  mythological  lubjefts, 
in  folio.  Twelve  plates  of  vafes,  adorned  with  children 
and  mythological  fubjeCts,  with  figures  in  the  antique  ftyle, 
in  folio.  Six  plates  of  fea-ports,  in  folio.  Six  plates  of  the 
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VJTons  of  Quevedo,  each  with  its  appropriate  title,  and  eight 
french  veri'es,  in  quarto.  Three  large  plates,  each  inferibed 
with  eight  French  verfes,  relative  to  the  coronation,  confecra- 
tion,  &c.  of  Louis  XIV.  Three  large  perfpeftive  views  of 
the  canal  of  Fontainbleau,  with  the  baptilm  of  the  Dauphin 
introduced,  folic.  Le  Pautre  alfo  engraved  a few  plates 
after  Paul  Farinati,  and  he  generally  fubferibed  his  engrav- 
ings with  his  initials,  either  J.  P.  or  J.  le  P. 

Pierre  le  Pautre  was  the  fon  of  John,  whom  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  and  was  born  at  Paris  A.D.  1659,  and  died  in 
1744.  He  learned  the  principles  of  defign,  and  probably  of 
engraving,  from  his  father,  but  his  execution  was  more  neat, 
and  he  worked  principally  with  the  graver.  He  has  alfo 
been  fpoken  of  as  a fculptor  with  fome  approbation. 

Pierre  engraved  feveral  friezes  ; a figure  of  poetry  for 
Perault’s  Cabinet  des  beaux  Arts,  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
1690,  and  the  pedeftrian  ftatue  of  Louis  le  Grand,  which 
was  erected  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  the  year  1639  ; an  en- 
graving which  is  rare  and  highly  efteemed,  belides  other  works 
of  inferior  note. 

Euftache  le  Sueur  is  not  known  to  have  etched  more  than 
a fingle  plate,  which  is  of  the  quarto  five,  and  the  fubjeft 
“ An  Holy  Family.”  He  was  a painter  of  great  celebrity, 
and  of  whom  the  French  are  juftly  proud  ; while  his  firm 
and  upright  char  after  merits  the  refpeft  of  all  men.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  his  life  as  a painter,  fee  Le  Sueuh. 

Fram;ois  Chauveau  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1618, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1676.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Laurent  la  Hyre,  and  painted  fmall  pieces  in  a very  pleafing 
ftyle  ; but  he  is  better  known  by  the  vaft  number  of  his  en- 
gravings. At  the  commencement  of  his  career  he  em- 
ployed the  graver  ; but  in  a fiiort  time  he  fubftituted  the 
etching-needle  in  its  ftead,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled 
to  finifh,  with  greater  celerity,  the  prodigious  number  of 
fubjefts  which  his  fertile  and  lively  genius  engendered  : for 
as  the  demand  for  his  works  was  very  great,  and  efpecially 
by  the  bookfellers,  he  was  obliged  to  finifh  them  with  great 
expedition.  If  his  execution  is  not  always  pleafing,  we  are 
at  leaft  delighted  with  the  fpirit,  ftrength,  truth,  variety, 
and  ingenuity  of  his  compofitions.  In  order  juftly  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  this  artift,  we  ought  not  to  form  our 
decifion  from  thofe  plates  which  were  chiefly  executed  by 
the  graver.  In  them  he  appears  cold  and  difagreeable,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  prints  of  the  Chartreux,  which  he  en- 
graved after  le  Sueur;  whereas,  in  his  etchings  he  is  fpirited 
and  free. 

Chauveau  executed  more  than  three  thoufand  plates,  many 
of  which  were  after  other  mailers,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber from  his  own  defigns.  It  may  fuffice  to  mention  the 
following,  to  fome  of  which  the  name  of  Chauveau  appears 
at  length,  and  to  others  the  cypher,  which  will  be  found  in 
our  plate. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  in  quarto.  Jean  Pierre  Camus, 
bifhop  of  Bellay,  in  quarto.  “ The  Pleafures  of  Genius,” 
in  fifty  figures,  defigned  and  engraven  by  Chauveau,  in  1655, 
in  quarto.  “ The  principal  Events  of  the  Ancient  Hiftory  of 
Greece,”  on  nineteen  plates  including  the  frontifpiece,  in  quar- 
to. “ Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,”  by  Benferade,  with  an  expla- 
nation of  each  fubjeft,  in  quarto.  “ Philofophical  Fables 
of  1’Efclaches,”  by  Chauveau  and  Richer,  eleven  pieces. 
Twenty-one  plates  for  the  poem  of  Clovis,  by  Chauveau 
and  Nicolas  Cochin.  Twelve  plates  illuftrative  of  the  poem 
oflaPucelle  d’Orleans,  by  Chapelain  ; and  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  for  the  medals  of  Fulvio  Orlini,  1663. 
Chauveau  alfo  executed  feveral  prints  in  conjunction  with 
Berain,  la  Moine,  la  Pautre,  and  Sylveflre,  lor  the  collec- 
tion of  prints  known  under  the  title  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  King. 


Subjoined  are  a few'of  the  detached  engravings  of  this  ar- 
tift, after  his  own  defigns,  and  thofe  ol  different  mailers. 
“ The  Annunciation  by  the  Angel,”  Chauveau  inv.  et  fee. 
“ A Repofe  dui  mg  the  Flight  into  Egypt.”  In  this  piece 
St.  Jofeph  is  r 'prefen ted  offering  a flower  to  the  infant 
Jefus.  “ The  Virgin  Mary,  her  Son,  the  young  St.  John, 
and  fome  Angels,”  inlcribed  Chauveau  piqx.  et  fc.  a fmall 
plate,  but  finely  etched,  and  finifhed  with  tafte.  “ The 
Crucifixion.”  In  this  piece  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and 
Mary  Magdalen,  are  reprefented  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs. 
Ib.  inv.  et  fc.  in  folio.  “ The  Myftery  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment,” 1678,  on  two  plates.  Two  circular  prints  of  “ Me- 
leager and  Atalanta,”  and  “ Venus  and  Adonis,”  in  folio. 
“ Frontifpiece  to  the  Life  of  St.  Bruno,”  in  qto. 
“ Frontifpiece  for  the  Great  St.  Auguftin,”  in  qto. 
“ Frontifpiece  for  the  Poem  of  Charlemagne,”  in  4to. 
A “Thefis,”  with  armorial  bearings,  and  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues. “ Jefus  Chrift  at  Table  with  the  Difciples  atEmmaus,” 
after  Titian,  in  folio.  This  fubjeft  was  alfo  engraven  by 
Maffon.  “ A Concert,”  from  Dominichino,  in  folio,  a 
fquare.  This  fubjeft  was  likewife  engraved  for  the  cabinet 
of  the  king,  by  Picart.  “ The  Life  of  St.  Bruno,”  from 
le  Sueur’s  piftures  in  the  monaftery  of  the  Chartreux  at 
Paris.  A feries  of  twenty-two  plates,  in  folio,  engraved  con- 
jointly with  le  Clerc.  “The  Nativity  of  our  Lord,”  after  La 
Hire,  in  folio.  “ A Landfcape,  with  the  Holy  Family,” 
from  La  Hire.  “ Meleager  prefenting  to  Atalanta  the 
Head  of  the  wild  Boar  of  Caledonia,”  after  the  fame,  in 
folio.  “ A triumphal  Arch,  a fmall  upright,  for  the  Place 
Dauphine,”  after  le  Brun.  “ Apollo  and  Daphne,”  from 
Pouffin,  a middling  fized  plate,  dated  1667. 

Nicolas  Cochin  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in 
1619,  and  died  at  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century  ; he  engraved  a great  number  of  prints,  both  of  his 
own  compofition,  and  after  other  mailers.  Fie  imitated 
Callot  in  the  ftyle  of  his  engravings  ; but  he  was  more 
fuccefsful  in  fmall  figures  than  when  he  attempted  to  exe- 
cute large  ones.  The  following  are  deemed  fome  of  his 
beft  performances  : 

A feries  of  fubjefts  from  the  New  Teftament,  eleven 
plates  in  nmo.  “ The  Martyrdom  of  the  Apoftles,”  a 
leries  of  fixteen  plates,  in  nmo.  A feries  of  battles  in  the 
ftyle  of  Callot,  fix  plates  in  nmo.  A feries  of  four  plates, 
in  which  are  reprefented  the  creation  of  the  world  ; that 
of  Adam  and  Eve  ; Adam  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
Adam  tilling  the  ground,  in  folio.  “ Melchifedech  and 
Abraham,”  in  folio.  “ Abraham  fending  away  Hagar,” 
in  folio.  “ God  promifing  the  Land  of  Canaan,”  in  folio. 
“ The  Children  of  Ifrael  crofting  the  Red  Sea,”  dated 
1645.,  in  folio.  “ Pharaoh  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,”  in 
folio.  “ Mofes  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,”  in  folio. 
“ The  Adoration  of  the  eaftern  Kings,”  in  folio.  “ Repofe 
in  the  Flight  into  Egypt,”  in  folio.  “ Jefus  preaching  in 
the  Defert,”  in  folio.  “ Converfion  of  St.  Paul,”  in  folio 
“ The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,”  in  folio. 

Belides  the  above,  Cochin  engraved  feveral  plates  after 
Rembrandt,  Callot,  Della  Bella,  and  other  mailers,  fome 
of  which  are  contained  in  the  works  publifhed  by  Beaulieu 
and  Vulfon. 

Noel,  or  Natales  Cochin,  was  likewife  a native  of  Troyes, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  brother  of  Nicolas.  Af- 
ter exercifing  his  profeffion  for  fome  years  at  Paris, 
he  retired  to  Venice,1  where  he  publifhed  feveral 
works. 

It  was  this  artift  who  engraved  moll  of  the  plates  for  the 
work  of  Caroline  Catherine  Putin,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated  Charles  Putin  the  phyfickui,  entitled,  “ Tabellse 
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ftleikce  ac  explicatae  a Carola  Catherina  Patina,  Parifiana 
Academica  lie  alio  engraved  a holy  family  from  Titian, 
St.  Anthony  miraculoufly  relloring  a boy's  foot,  and  a 
number  of  other  coarfe  etchings  of  little  merit. 

Charles  le  Bran,  the  great  painter  of  the  battles  of 
Alexander,  for  the  biography  of  whom,  fee  the  article 
Le  Brun,  etched  a few  plates  in  a dark  and  bold,  but 
mafterly  ilyle  ; among  which,  befide  the  “ Infant  kneeling 
upon  a Crofs,”  and  “ the  four  Parts  of  the  Day,”  is  a buff 
of  St.  Charles  Boromeo,  an  oval  in  folio,  after  his  brother 
Gabriel’s  delign. 

Gabriel  le  Brun,  the  brother  of  Charles,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1620.  His  talents  were  not  oi  the  moll  brilliant 
kind,  either  as  a painter  or  engraver.  It  has  been  affirmed, 
though  we  fhould  hope  without  foundation,  that  fo  jealous 
was  he  of  the  fame  of  his  brother,  as  thrice  to  attempt  his 
life  by  poifon.  He  engraved  ieveral  pieces  after  Charles, 
as  well  as  fome  from  other  mailers,  among  which  we  ffiall 
only  mention  the  following. 

Portrait  oi  Charles  Fevret  de  Saint  Mefmin  1657,  in 
folio,  an  oval.  “ An  Allegory  of  the  Peace  concluded  by 
Cardinal  Mazarin,”  in  folio.  “ Frontifpiece  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  Vittorio  Siri,”  in  folio.  The  “ Twelve  Apollles,” 
after  Charles  le  Brun,  m lolio.  “ Trie  Redeemer,”  a 
large  figure,  from  the  fame,  in  folio,  on  two  plates. 

“ Saint  Martin,”  after  the  fame,  publifhed  by  P.  Marietta, 
in  folio.  “ Saint  Antonv,”  after  the  fame,  in  folio.  A 
“ Grand  Thefe,”  dedicated  to  the  parliament  of  Normandy; 
from  the  fame,  in  folio.  Another  “ Grand  Thefe,”  dedicated 
to  the  parliament  of  Britanny,  from  the  fame.  Gabriel  alio 
engraved  Ieveral  other  pieces  from  Tintoret,  Agoltino 
Caracci,  and  other  Italian  mailers. 

Bourguignon  the  battle  painter,  (for  whofe  biography, 
fee  Gorteni,)  performed  about  this  time  a few  etchings  on 
copper,  which  are  juftly  admired  and  fought  after  by  col- 
leAors  of  French  art.  They  are  in  a Ilyle  of  uncommon 
fire  and  freedom,  and  their  chiaro-fcuros  broad  and  maf- 
terlv.  The  fubjedls  of  the  principal  of  them  are  as  follow  : 

A feries  of  eight  plates  of  battles,  fublcribed  Giac. 
Cortefe  fecit,  fmall.  Another  feries  of  four  fmall  plates  of 
battles  fubfcribed  with  his  initials  only. 

The  battles  contained  in  the  firil  edition  of  the  hiltory  of 
the  wars  in  Flanders,  from  Flam  Strada,  in  410.  are  alfo 
attributed  to  this  artilf. 

Guillaume  Courtois,  or  Cortefi,  the  brother  of  Bour- 
guignon, was  born  at  St.  Hippolito  in  Franche  Compte  in 
the  year  1628,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1679.  He  went  to 
Italy  at  an  early  period  of  life,  where  he  frequented  the 
fchool  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  inch  was  his  merit  as  a 
painter,  that  Carlo  Maratte  hefitated  not  to  prefer  his 
works  to  thofe  of  his  mailer.  His  defigns  may  perhaps 
be  more  correct,  but  a certain  coldnefs  pervades  his  com- 
pofition.  His  engravings  are  few  in  number,  and  the  fol- 
lowing will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  bell  ot  them. 

“ The  Plague,  in  which  Tobias  is  feen  burying  the  Dead,” 
A.  Wellerhout  exc.  in  folio,  nearly  fiquare.  “ A 

glorified  Virgin  Mary,”  in  folio.  “ The  Adoration  ol  the 
Kings,”  infcribed  Guil.  Corteie  del.  in  folio.  “ The  Pre- 
fentation  of  Chrift  in  the  Temple,”  after  Paul  Veronefe,  in 
folio.  “ The  Refurredlion  of  Lazarus  ;”  after  Tintoret,  in 
folio.  “ Chrilt  healing  the  Sick,”  in  folio. 

The  Courtois  had  another  brother  who  was  alfo  named 
Guillaume,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  been  likewife  a good 
painter.  As  he  became  however  a capuchin  friar  in  his 
youth,  and  only  travelled  refpedting  the  concerns  of  his 
•order,  very  little  is  known  concerning  hirp- 

Ifrael  Silveflre  was  born  at  Nancy  in  the  year  1621, 
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and  died  in  1691  at  Paris,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
The  pupil  and  nephew  of  Ifrael  Henriet,  he  difplayed  io 
much  take  and  judgment  in  his  views  and  other  Inn  cM  cape  s, 
that  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  to  defign  and  engrave  the 
royal  palaces,  as  well  as  the  public  feilivals,  and  the  prin- 
cipal places  conquered  by  his  arms.  He  afterwards  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  maker  and  deligner  to  the  Dau- 
phin, accompanied  with  the  grant  of  a peniion  and  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre. 

Silveltre  died  in  the  month  of  OiRober,  at  the  age  of 
feventy  years,  leaving  behind  a mod  reipeclable  character 
and  feveral  children,  of  whom  his  Ion  Louis  was  afterward 
difunguifhed  by  being  invited  to  the  court  of  iprefden,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  title  of  firil  painter  to  AuguRus  III.,  king 
of  Poland  and  Eledlor  of  Saxony,  and  where  lie  remained 
thirty  years. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  life  Silveflre  twice  vifited  Italy, 
whence  he  brought  back  a great  number  of  {ketches  and 
drawings,  which  he  afterward  engraved.  The  fmall  figures 
with  which  he  peopled  his  landfcapes  are  executed  with 
take  and  lpirit.  In  the  Ilyle  of  his  landfcapes  themfelves, 
his  French  biographers  fay,  that  he  imitated  Callot  and 
Della  Bella,  and  was  in  his  turn  imitated  by  le  Clerc ; but 
there  is  a certain  freedom  and  felicitous  feeling  in  the  line  of 
Silveltre,  that  has  very  rarely  been  equalled,  and 
perhaps,  as  applied  to  certain  objects,  has  never  been 
excelled.  His  winding  roads,  bis  various  buildings, 
bis  broken  ground,  &c.  are  molt  taflefully  deli- 
neated, without  being  pranked  into  the  French  pidtu- 
refquenefs  of  the  old  lchool  ; and  his  freedom  and  felicity 
of  outline,  being  its  furelt  tell,  feems  to  proclaim  originality. 
It  fhould  farther  be  obferved,  that  the  artill  vvhoie  origi- 
nality of  Ilyle  has  merited  and  received  the  general  approba- 
tion, deferves  always  to  have  that  circumftance  recorded  to 
his  honour,  where  it  can  be  fo  recorded  with  certainty. 
Now  though  it  be  true  that  Della  Bella,  Callot,  and  Perelle, 
were  the  contemporaries  of  Silveflre,  yet  the  latter,  (a  fome  - 
what  younger  man  indeed,)  is  known  to  have  etched  the 
grounds  and  buildings  in  lome  of  Callot’s  plates,  which 
circumftance,  efpecially  when  coupled  with  the  internal 
evidence  deducible  from  Rrong  and  fine  feeling,  affords  a 
krong  prefumption,  that  Silveflre  was  the  firk  French 
engraver  who  in  his  etchings  delineated  landfcape  with 
take. 

The  whole  number  of  engravings  by  this  artik,  amounting 
to  more  than  a thoufand,  we  fhall  here  refiridt  ourfelves 
to  the  mention  of  only  the  molt  diilinguilhed. 

A fet  of  four  plates  of  the  leafons  perfonjfied.  A fet 
of  views  in  Italy  and  France,  with  French  infcriptions,twen- 
ty-pne  plates.  Views  of  different  edifices  in  Rome,  and  the 
environs,  publifhed  by  Ifrael  Henriet,  with  explanations 
in  French,  thirteen  plates  including  the  title,  in  8vo.  Another 
fet  ot  twelve  views  in  Italy  and  France,  with  buildings, and 
fmall  figures.  Another  fet  of  views,  ornamented  in  the 
fame  manner,  with  explanations  in  Italian  and  French,  twelve 
pieces  in  8vo.  Another  fet  of  twelve  under  the  title  of 
“ Alcune  Vedute  de  Giardmi  et  Fontane  di  Roma  e di 
Tivoli,  dciignate  et  intagliate  per  Ifrael  Silveflre,”  with 
explanations  in  Italian.  Four  views,  three  of  Rome,  and 
one  of  the  village  of  Flovelle,  near  Nancy,  in  8vo.  An- 
other fet  of  eleven  plates,  fome  of  which  appear  to  be  by  Della 
Bella,  of  views  in  Italy,  with  explanations  in  the  Italian 
language,  in  qto.  Another  fet  of  eighteen  topographical 
landfcapes,  (views  in  France,)  publifhed  by  Ifrael,  and 
dedicated  to  Louis  de  Crevant,  marquis  of  Ilumieres, 
in  qto.  Another  topographical  fet  of  feven  views  in  France, 
of  the  quarto  fize,  “ tak-en  on  the  feveral  fpots  by  Ifrael 
§ Silvellre.” 
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Silveftre."  Views  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  explana- 
tio  is  in  French,  four  pieces  in  4to.  in  the  form  of  friezes. 
Different  landfcapes  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  “ taken  on 
the  feveral  fpots  by  Ifrael  Silveftre,”  with  explanations  in 
French,  twelve  pieces  4U).  In  the  form  of  friezes.  A fet. of 
four  plates  of  the  environs  of  Nancy.  A book  containing 
views  in  France,  Rome,  and  Florence,  by  Ifrael  Silveftre, 
with  explanations  in  French,  twelve  beautiful  plates,  in 
4to.  The  fea-ports  of  Italy,  on  twelve  quarto  plates,  in 
circles.  Another  fet  on  fix  plates  of  fea-ports  in  Naples, 
and  its  environs,  by  Ifrael  Silveftre,  dated  anno  1648,  and 
alfo  in  circles.  Views  of  the  molt  remarkable  places  in 
Paris,  and  the  environs,  taken  by  Ifrael  Silveftre,  with  a 
dedication,  and  to  each  fubjecl  an  explanation  contained  in 
four  French  verfes,  twelve  plates  in  4'-0,  Several  of 
this  beautiful  feries  were  engraven  by  Della  Bella. 
Views  of  the  principal  edihces  in  Rome,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  four  of  which  are  of  Venice,  twelve  pieces  in  4to.  A 
beautiful  fet.  Another  fet,  with  defcriptions  in  French, 
of  Venetian  topography,  on  twelve  plates  in  4to.  Views 
of  the  caftle  and  other  buildings  of  Fontainbleau,  by  Ilrael 
Silveftre,  with  explanations  in  French,  ten  plates,  in  410. 
Views  of  the  chapel  and  houfe  of  the  Sorbonne,  founded 
by  cardinal  Richelieu;  (the  architect  Jaque6  le  Mercier,) 
together  with  feveral  handfome  chateaus  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  twelve  plates  in  folio,  with  explanations. 
Views  of  the  palace  of  Orleans,  and  of  Luxembourg,  with 
feveral  other  houfes  and  gardens  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
twelve  pieces  in  4to.  Views  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  with 
explanations,  twelve  pieces,  the  frontifpiece  to  which  is  en- 
graven by  Claude  Gayrand,  in  folio,  i his  fet  includes, 
by  a ftrange  afiimilation,  a view  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Conftantinople.  Another  folio  fet  of  eighteen  views 
of  monuments,  &c.  in  Rome,  and  other  Italian  cities, 
accompanied  with  explanations  in  French  and  Italian. 
Another  folio  fet  of  feven  plates,  including  the  title,  of 
Rome  and  its  environs,  taken  by  Ifrael  Silveftre.  The 
fabjefts  of  this  folio  fet  are  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ; the 
garden  of  Montalto,  the  palace  and  garden  of  Ludovife, 
the  bridge  of  Limentane  near  Rome,  St.  Agnes  without 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  arch  of  Conftantine.  The 
churches  named  “ the  Stations  of  Rome,”  with  a title  and  de- 
dication on  ten  folio  plates,  comprehending  views  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Croix,  St.  John  de  Latren, 
Marie  Maguere,  St.  Sebaftian,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Marie  del 
Popo’o,the  Annonciade,  and  St.  Paul  of  the  three  fountains, 
with  Latin  and  French  explanations.  Topography  of  Nancy 
and  its  environs  by  Ifrael  Silveftre,  a native  of  that  city,  twelve 
pieces  with  explanations  ; the  two  laft  of  which  views  are  en- 
graven Sv  Perelle,  in  folio.  Perfpective  views  of  the  Cardinal 
palace,  from  the  garden,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Thuilleries, 
as  well  as  of  other  celebrated  places  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
by  Ifrael  Silveftre,  with  defcriptions  in  French,  ten  pieces  in 
folio.  Acolledtion  of  views  of  chateaus  and  villas,  drawn 
on  the  feveral  fpots  by  Ifrael  Silveftre,  with  defcriptions, 
ten  folio  plates.  Another  collection  of  views,  on  ten 
plates,  dedicated  to  his  majefty.  Another  collection  of 
twelve  folio  perfpeftive  views  of  chateaus  and  gardens,  taken 
on  the  feveral  fpots,  and  publifhed  by  Ifrael  Silvef- 
tre, in  1651.  View  of  the  Mazarin  palace,  with  the 
gardens  and  edifices  on  mount  Quirinal,  infcribed  Ifrael 
Silveftre  ineidit,  a large  piece  in  folio.  Perfpective  view 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  an  explanation  of  the  principal 
edifices  and  fites  dependent  on  it,  very  large,  and  engraved  on 
four  plates.  View  of  Rome,  with  a part  of  the  city  in  per- 
fpeCtive,  and  a fide  view  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Sil- 
veftre fecit,  exeudit  Parifiis,  a large  folip  plate.  Beneath 
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which  are  twenty  verfes  by  Scudery.  Another  perfpective 
view  of  Rome,  with  its  edifices  and  ruins,  a large  folio,  in  the 
form  of  a frieze.  Perfpective  view  of  Paris,  taken  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Thuilleries,  with  references  to  the  principal 
edifices,  in  folio.  Two  large  perfpe&ive  views  of  Charite  and 
Nevers,  with  infcriptions  in  Latin  and  French.  De  Linder 
del  Is,  Silveftre  fculp.  long  friezes.  An  excellent  large, 
and  very  rare  print,  a view  of  the  Colifeum  at  Rome,  dated 
1653.  Perfpedtive  views  of  Stenay,  Sedan,  Montmedi, 
Verdun,  and  Metz,  a fet  of  five  large  folio  plates.  “ The 
grand  Caroufal,”  or  royal  entertainment  given  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1662,  confiding  of  an  hundred  and  eight  prints,  in 
the  execution  of  which  Silveftre  was  affifted  by  F.  Chau- 
veau.  “ The  Pleafures  of  the  enchanted  Ifland,”  dated 
in  1664,  engraved  on  nine  folio  plates  which  were  accom- 
panied by  a vignette,  and  publifhed  at  Paris. 

Jaques  Prou  was  born  at  Paris  A.D.  1639,  or  there- 
about. He  ftudied  under  Seb.  Bourdon  and  executed 
various  etchings,  feme  of  which  were  from  the  works  of  his 
mailer  and  other  painters,  and  the  reft  from  his  own  defigns. 
The  following  are  a few  of  hisbeft  pieces,  all  of  which  are 
of  the  folio  fize.  A fet  of  twelve  landfcapes  of  his  own. 
compofition.  A feries  of  fix  grand  landfcapes,  of  a wild 
and  favage  character,  after  Seb.  Bourdon,  large  folio. 
“ The  Flight  into  Egypt ;”  after  Aug.  Caracci,  and  “ St. 
John  baptizing  our  Saviour  in  the  River  Jordan.” 

Francois  Colignon  was  bom  at  Nancy  about  the  year 

1621.  He  acquired  the  elements  of  engraving  under  Cal- 
lot,  whofe  ftyle  he  adopted,  ftudying  alfo  the  works  of 
Della  Bella  and  Silveftre.  In  1640,  he  viftted  Rome, 
and,  during  his  ftay  in  that  metropolis,  executed  feveral 
pieces  both  from  his  own  defigns,  and  after  thofe  of  other 
mailers.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  engraved,  for  the 
grand  collection  of  Beaulieu,  feveral  views  of  the  cities 
conquered  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  following  are  from  his  own  compofitions,  a fet  of 
twelve  landfcapes,  in  folio.  A feries  of  pieces  entitled,  “ The 
witty  Inventions  of  Love.”  “ The  Buildings  of  Rome  under 
the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus.”  “A  Plan  of 
the  City  of  Malta,  with  the  ancient  Fortifications.” 

From  the  defigns  of  other  painters,  he  engraved,  “ The 
Flight  of  Attila,”  after  the  celebrated  picture  of  Raphael  in 
the  Vatican.  “ The  Canonization  of  the  five  Saints,  St.  Gae- 
tan,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  St.  Philippe  Benizio,  St.  Bertrand, 
and  St.  Rofe,”  after  J.  B.  Gaetano,  in  folio.  “ A View 
of  Florence,”  drawn  by  Della  Bella,  in  folio.  “ Plan  of  the 
Chateau  de  Moyen,”  formerly  called  Quinguengrogne, 
drawn  by  Callot,  and  a book  containing  nineteen  prints  in 
4to.  from  the  compofitions  of  L.  Valerio. 

Dominique  Barriere  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  the  year 

1622.  He  vifited  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  during  his  ftay  in  that  city  publifhed  a great 
number  of  prints  engraven  in  a ftyle,  having  fome  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  Della  Bella.  He  either  infcribed  his 
works  with  his  name  in  the  following  manner,  Dominicus 
Barriere  Maflilienfis,  or  with  his  cypher,  which  will  be  found 
among  our  monograms  of  the  French  fchool.  Among 
others,  the  following  pieces  are  from  the  hand  of  this  maf- 
ter: 

Portrait  of  John  de  la  Valette,  grand  Mafter  of  Malta, 
in  profile,  marked  D.  B.  in  folio.  This  is  a very  fcarce 
piece.  A fet  of  fix  landfcapes,  Rofli  ex  cudit,  in  folio. 
A fet  of  12  landfcapes,  dedicated  to  Lelio  Orfini,  and  dated 
1651,  in  folio.  Series  of  feven  views  of  the  villa  of  Aldo 
brandini,  engraved  in  1649,  and  infcribed  Dominicus  Bar- 
riere Maflilienfis,  in  folio.  Landfcape,  in  which  is  feen 
the  zodiac,  with  this  infeription  ; “ Vim  profert  ubi  maxi- 

' stain. 
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imam,  in  folio.  View  of  Frefcati,  and  its  environs,  in  folio. 
**  Pontana  magiore  nel  Giardino  di  Tivoli,  Vicino  al 
organo,”  in  folio,  with  the  cypher  of  the  engraver.  “ Statue 
e Vedntc  della  villa  Pamfili.”  Roffi  exc.  in  thirty-four  middle 
fivred  pieces.  “ Catafalco  e aparato  nella  chiefa  di  S.  Vin- 
cenzo e Anallafio,  pen.  Efiequie  del  cardinal  Mazarino,” 
four  pieces  in  folio.  “ Sepulchral  Monument  of  Nicolao 
Ludovifi  Plumbini,  la  Collegio  fac.  Jefu.  Dominicus  Bar- 
riere  Gallus  inventor,  exegit,  delineavit  et  fculpfit,”  in  folio. 
**  Hercules  fitting,  from  a has  relief,  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Palace  of  de  Medicis,”  iuferted  in  the  book  of  the  Hefpe- 
rides  of  P.  Ferrari,  in  folio.  “ Circum  Urbis  Auonalibus 

. . . O 

ludis  olim  celebrem,  dicata  triumphali  pompo  Chrillo  refur- 
genti  Hifpana  pietas  celebriorem  rediddit.”  Anno  Jubilei 
1650.  Eques  Rainal  Archit.  Dominicus  Barrieremalf.de!. 
et  fc.  This,  fay  the  French  writers,  is  a iuperb  piece,  en- 
riched with  a vail  number  of  figures.  “ The  Hiitory  of 
Apollo,”  engraved  on  feveral  plates,  after  the  paintings  of 
X)ominichino  and  Viola,  in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini. 

Befides  the  above,  Barriere  executed  various  other  works, 
after  Cortona,  Bolognefe,  Claude  of  Lorrain,  Titian  and 
other  mailers. 

Gabriel  Perelle  defigned  and  engraved  landfcape  with 
coufiderable  fuccefs.  He  was  a native  of  Paris,  born  fome 
time  about  the  year  1622  j and,  in  conjundtion  with  Iris 
fons  Adam  and  Nicholas,  produced  a very  great  number 
of  plates,  fome  of  which  are  views,  but  the  far  greater  part 
engraved  from  his  own  original  compofitions. — In  point  of 
drawing,  his  prints  are  far  above  mediocrity  ; but  his  chia- 
ro-fcuro  wants  breadth,  his  lights  are  too  much  fcattered  ; 
and  he  feems  to  have  endeavoured  to  compenfate  for  this 
want  of  breadth  by  the  depth  of  his  fhadows,  which  lias 
rendered  his  effedts  fpotty  ; and  in  confequence  of  his  em- 
ploying the  point  too  little,  and  the  graver  too  much,  the 
Ryle  of  his  engraving  is  fomewhat  heavy  and  dry. 

But  notwithstanding  thefe  defeats,  Perelle  was  a meritori- 
ous art i it,  and  fhoidd  be  ranked  high  among  the  landfcape 
engravers  of  France ; though  the  foliage  of  his  trees  be  de- 
fedtive  in  natural  exprelfion,  the  ruined  temples  and  other 
edifices  which  abound  in  his  works  are  almolt  always  taile- 
ful  and  pidturefque.  His  imagination,  ftored  by  contem* 
plating  the  works  of  Claude,  the  Pouffins,  Dominiehino, 
and  his  great  predecelfors  in  landfcape,  was  lively  and  pro- 
ductive ; he  underitood  much  of  the  principles  of  compofi- 
tion,  and  in  confequence,  often  attains  elegance,  and  fome- 
times  confiderable  grandeur. 

The  engravings  by  this  family,  of  whom  the  father  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fuperior  artift,  are  generally  infcribed 
“ Perelle  inv.  et  fecit.”  The  whole  have  probably  never 
been  enumerated,  but  feven  hundred  and  fixty  of  their  prints 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  abbe 
Marolles  in  the  year  1666,  whilit  the  artiils  were  yet  living. 
Of  thefe  a large  proportion  are  from  the  compofitions  of  the 
fenior  Perelle,  and  were  publifhed  in  fets,  generally  confift- 
ing  of  four  each,  of  the  quarto  fi/.e,  and  circular  form,  but 
without  anv  titles  beneath.  As  it  would  be  endlefs  to  de- 
fcribe  thefe,  we  can  only  fay  in  general  that  there  are  at  lealt  a 
dozen  of  thefe  fets,  confilting  chiefly  of  mountain  fcenery 
with  rocks,  ruins,  trees,  and  figures.  Ruined  edifices  feen  by 
moon-light  conititute  the  fubjedts  of  one  let  ; and  at  lealt  two 
fets  are  of  flipping  and  fea  ports.  Of  the  remainder  of 
Perelle’s  works,  the  following  will  probably  be  found 
molt  worthy  of  notice. 

Four  views  in  the  gardens  of  Verfailles.  A pair  of  do. 
The  grotto  of  Rouel  and  the  fountain  of  Tivoli,  in  folio. 
Five  feveral  pairs  of  folio  landfcapes  with  appropriate 
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figures.  A pair  of  views,  one  of  the  gate  of  conference, 
the  other  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud,  then  the  palace  of 
the  archbifliop  of  Paris,  in  folio.  A pair  of  views  in  the 
gardens  at  Fontainbleau.  A fet  of  tour,  alio  of  the  folio 
lize,  and  from  drawings  by  Silveitre,  viz.  The  church  of 
St.  Michael  of  Dijon  ; the  palace  of  Dijon  ; the  bridge  of 
Grenoble,  and  the  Point  Reale  of  Marfeilies.  Four  views 
in  Paris  : viz.  The  arfenal  and  the  mall,  the  Pont  Neuf  and 
the  He  du  Palois  ; the  Louvre,  and  the  gate  of  Nefle  ; and 
the  Mall  with  the  adjoining  fields.  Silveitre  del.  Perelle  fc. 
in  folio.  Four  provincial  views,  namely,  the  baths  of 
Bourbon  d’Archambaut  ; the  holy  chapel  of  Bourbon  d’Ar- 
chambaut ; the  chateau  of  Bourbon  Lancy,  and  its  baths  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Ctefar ; ai  d the  Grand  Chartreufe 
near  Grenoble  ; drawn  by  Silveitre,  in  folio.  Six  views  of 
the  moil  beautiful  fcenesin  the  garden  of  Ruel.  Iirael  Sil- 
veitre del.  Perelles  fculp.,  in  large  qto.  Two  mountainous 
landfcapes,  with  buildings  and  ruins,  in  the  one  Abraham  ii 
reprefented  dil'milling  Hagar,  and  in  the  other  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, from  P.  Bril,  in  folio.  “ The  Adoration  of  the 
ealtern  Kings,”  the  figures  imall  and  furrounded  by  ruins, 
after  C.  Poelenburg,  in  folio.  “The  Defeat  of  the  Spaniih 
Cats  by  the  French  Rats,”  a fatirical  print,  engraved  on  the 
occafion  of  the  furrender  of  Arras  in  1642,  with  fix  explana- 
tory verfes.  L.  Richer,  inv.  G.  Perelle  fc.  This  piece, 
which  is  extremely  fcarce,  was  luggelted  by  the  following 
circumitance.  During  the  fiege,  the  inhabitants  of  Arra* 
affixed  the  following  infeription  upon  one  of  the  gates  r 
“ Quand  les  Frangois  prendront  Arras,  les  Souris  mangeront 
les  Chats.”  (When  the  French  lhall  take  Arras,  the  Mice 
will  eat  the  Cats.)  After  the  fall  of  the  city,  the  infeription 
was  altered  by  the  Frenchmen  obliterating  the  p. 

Jean  Couvay  was  born  at  Arles  A.D.  1622,  and  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  belt  French  en- 
gravers of  the  fecond  clafs.  His  Ityle  polfelled  much  eafe, 
and  refembles  that  of  Villamena.  He  executed  both  porq 
traits  and  hiltorical  fubjedts,  after  his  own  defigns,  as  well 
as  from  thofe  of  other  artiils  ; and  moll  of  bis  prints  are 
marked  with  his  cypher,  which  will  be  found  among  our 
monograms  of  the  engravers  of  the  French  fchool.  The 
following  are  a few  of  his  belt  productions. 

“ The  Virgin  Mary  prefenting  fome  Pinks  to  her 
Son,  whom  ffie  holds  on  her  Knees,”  after  Raphael, 
infcribed  “ Diledtus  meus  mihi  et  ego  illi,”  in  folio-. 
“John  the  Baptifl  in  the  Defert,”  after  the  fame,  in  folio. 

“ St.  Benedict  tempted  by  the  Demon  of  the  Fleffi,  whom 
he  puts  to  flight  by  prefenting  a Crucifix.”  A night  piece, 
after  Guercino,  in  folio.  “ A Madonna,”  after  Blanchard, 
in  folio.  A half-figure  of  an  “ Afflicted  Magdalen, 
defpoiling  herfelf  of  her  Raiment,”  after  Le  Brun,  irt 
folio.  “The  Afcenfion,”  in  which  the  portrait  of  the- 
painter  is  feen  among  the  apoltles,  after  Jac.  Stella,  in  folio. 

“ Cleobulus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  Men  of  Greece,”  after  CL 
Vignon,  in  folio.  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,” 
after  Pouffin,  in  folio,  one  of  the  belt  engravings  of  Couvay. 

A pair  after  G.  Huret,  which  are  entitled  “ 1 he  Refidence 
of  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,”  ana  “ The  beautiful  Abode  of 
the  five  Seofes,”  in  folio,  engraved  in  imitation  of  the  Ityle 
of  Ah.  BoflTe. 

Among  the  portraits  of  Couvay,  the  molt  elteeined  are. 
An  effigy  of  brother  Simon  Dilfy,  a lay  capuchin,  and 
Louis  XIV.  on  horfe-back,  preceded  by  Fame,  after 
J.  Bourdon,  in  qto,  the  frontifpiece  to  the  poem  of  Clovis; 

Sebaltien  Vouillement  was  born  at  Bar-fur-Aube  about 
the  year  1622.  He  acquired  the  elements  of  deiign  under 
Daniel  Rabel,  and  engraved*  feveral  plates  both  at  Paris 
and  Rome,  where  he  reiided  for  a confiderable  time,  but  they 
R r poffefe 
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poffefs  very  little  meritl  He  frequently  ufed  the  cypher 
which  is  given  in  our  plate  of  French  monograms.  The 
following  are  a few  of  the  works  of  this  artift  : 

“A  Gypfey  fore-telling  good  Fortune  to  a Youth,”  in- 
fcribed  with  twelve  French  verfes,  in  folio.  This  is  better 
than  moft  other  of  the  engravings  of  Vouillerrtent.  “Pope 
Urban  VIII.  pronouncing  the  Benediction,”  infcribed  S. 
Vouiiieraent  fc.  Roms  1642,  in  4to.  “ An  Author 
writing,”  from  Pouffin,  for  the  Documcnti  d’Amore, 
with  the  cypher  of  the  engraver,  in  4to.  After  Raphael  he 
has  engraved,  in  folio,  “The  Maffacre  of  the  Innocents,”  from 
two  different  compofitions.  “ Mount  Parnaffus,”  from  the 
picture  in  the  Vatican,  and  “ An  Holy  Family.”  “'The 
betrothing  of  St.  Catherine,”  with  “ St.  Jofeph”  and  “ St. 
Cecilia/’  are  all  from  Albano,  and  in  folio. 

Jean  Pefne  (called  Penna  by  the  Italians)  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  the  year  1623,  and  died  at  Paris  in  17CO.  It  does 
not  appear  under  whom  he  ft  tidied,  and  Strutt,  with  great 
probability,  conjedtures  that  he  was  brought  up  under  foxne 
painter,  perhaps  Nicholas  Pouffin,  from  whofe  pictures  the 
greater  part  of  his  engravings  are  taken.  He  etched  in  a 
flight,  coarfe,  and  irregular  It  yip,  and  finilhed  his  plates  with 
the  graver,  harmonizing  and  blending  his  work  by  means  of 
Rippling.  Watelet  fays  of  him,  fomewhat  feverely,  that 
“his  ftyle  of  execution  is  neither  agreeable,  fcientific,  nor 
pi&urefque  but  the  fuperior  merit  of  fidelity  to  the 
effect  of  his  original  belonged  certainly  to  Pefne  ; notwith- 
standing the  drynefs  and  roughnefs  of  his  ilylc,  hismafles  of 
light  and  fnade  are  broad  and  clear  ; yet  he  did  not  detail  his 
forms  with  fufficient  accuracy,  and  it  has  been  juftly  afferted 
of  him  by  Strutt,  that  had  “the  heads  and  other  extremities 
of  his  figures  been  more  carefully  attended  to,  it  might  have 
been  faid  that  the  fpirit  of  that  admirable  painter  (Pouffin) 
was  never  better  expreffed  than  by  this  artift  ;”  but  an  ex- 
ception very  properly  follows,  in  favour  of  Gerard  Audran, 
and  probably  another  ought  to  have  followed  in  favour  of 
Claudia  Stella. 

The  belt  -of  bis  engravings  are,  two  portraits  of  N. 
Pouffin,  from  pictures  by  himfelf,  middle-fized  upright 
folios,  one  dated  in  1649.  From  the  fame  mafter,  and  of 
the  folio  fize,  are  “ Either,  before  Ahafuerus,”  in 
folio.  “ The  Nativity,  or  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.” 
“ The  Body  of  Chrift  extended  near  the  Sepulchre,  with 
Mary  and  St.  John  weeping.”  “ Chrift  laid  in  the  Sepul- 
chre.” “ The  Death  of  Sapphira.”  “A  Madonna,  with 
the  Infant  Chrift,  and  the  little  St.  John.”  “A  Holy 
Family,”  dedicated  to  C.  le  Brun.  “ St.  Paul  taken  up 
into  the  third  Heaven.”  “ The  Teftament  of  Eudamidas  of 
the  City  of  Corinth.”  “The  Triumph  of  Galatea.” 
“Summer,  with  the  Story  of  Boaz  and  Ruth.”  “Au- 
tumn,” the  figures  introduced  into  which  are  the  two  fpies 
bearing  a bunch  of  grapes  from  the  promifed  land.  N.B. 
The  two  other  feafons,  which  compleat  the  fet,  are  en- 
graven by  J.  Audran.  A fet  of  nineteen  plates,  including 
the  frontifpiece  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  from  the 
paintings  of  Pouffin,  in  the  grand  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
The  manner  in  which  the  engraver  has  conducted  his  lines 
in  thefe  engravings  is  highly  commended  by  Huber  and 
Roll.  “ The  Seven  Sacraments,”  from  paintings  formerly  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  moll  noble 
the  marquis  of  Stafford,,  at  Cleveland  houfe,  namely,  “ The 
Baptifm,”  or  John  baptizing  Jelus  in  the  waters  of  Jordan  ; 
“ The  Supper,”  or  Jefus  at  table  in  the  houfe  of  Simon  the 
P’narifee,  with  Mary  Magdalen  at  his  feet ; “ The  Confirma- 
tion,” given  by  the  high  prieft  ; “ The  Eucharift,”  or  Jefus 
bolding  the  Paffover  with  his  Difciples  ; “ Extreme-Unc- 
ioa”  adminifterad  to  a dying  man,  furrounded  by  his 
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weeping  Family ; “The  Charge,”  or  Jefus  delivering  the 
keys  to  St.  Peter ; and  “ Marriage,”  or  the  affiancing  of 
Jofeph  and  Mary,  large  folio  plates. 

The  following  pieces  are  after  other  painters  of  the  Ita- 
lian fchool  “ A , Holy  Family,”  from  Raphael’s  celebrated! 
picture  in  the  Orlean  collection,  in  folio.  In  this  piece 
Mary  is  reprefented  holding  the  Infant  Chrift,  whom  St. 
John  embraces,  while  St.  Jofeph  is  feen  at  a little  diftance 
walking  behind  a thicket.  A feries  of  landfcnpes,  with  a 
frontifpiece,  by  Jean  Pefne,  named  here  (at  Rome) 
Gio.  Penna,  in  fifteen  plates,  in  folio,  a production  highly 
valued  by  connoiffeurs. 

Among  bis  portraits,  the  two  following  are  moil  efteemedr 
Louis  le  Comte,  fculptor  to  the  king,  (infcribed  J.  Penne 
pi-nx.  et  fculpfit,)  in  folio,  and  Francis  Langlois,  called 
de  Chartres,  bookfeller,  after  Van  Dyke,  dated  1645,  and 
alfo  of  the  folio  fize. 

Francois  de  Poilly  was  born  at  Abbeville  A.p.  1622, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1693.  De  Poilly  was  the  fon  of  a 
goldfmith,  and  the  goldfmiths  of  the  feventeenth  century 
exercifing  alfo,  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  their  work,  con-- 
iiderable  ingenuity  in  the  arts  of  engraving  and  deiign,  he 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  future  profeffion  under  his 
paternal  roof.  He  was  afterward  fent  to  Paris,  and  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  P.  Daret,  (who  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Bloemart,)  with  whom  he  remained  three  years;  but  being 
ftill  defirous  of  acquiring  more  extenfive  profeffional  know- 
ledge, he  went  to  Italy,  and  refided  feven  years  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  where  he  engraved  feveral  very  capital  fubjecls, 
from  the  great  painters  of  that  time,  and  their  ftill  greater 
predecefiors. 

De  Poilly  worked  with  the  graver  only,  and  may  juftly 
be  fpoken  of  as  one  of  the  moft  ikilful  artiiis  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  inftrument,  that  France  ever  produced,  at  leaft 
till  Europe  was  furprized  by  the  tranfeendent  manual  powers 
of  Wille  and  Bervic.  His  engravings  are  bold,  firm,  and 
clear,  and  are  finilhed  with  great  accuracy  ; but  from  want 
of  variety  in  the  handling  of  his  graver,  the  fie  Hr,  draperies, 
and  back  grounds  of  his  figures  are  not  fufficiently  diftin- 
guifhed  from  each  other,  and  hence  his  works  have  much  of 
the  heavinefs  and  coldnefs  of  a leaden  ftatue.  Rectangular 
eroding  was  the  prime  element  of  his  ftyle;  powerful  fecond 
courfes  of  lines  were  thrown  over  his  firlt  courfes,  fo  as  to 
form  a fmall  fquare  between  the  interfefiions  of  every  four 
lines.  His  outline  however  is  drawn  with  great  care  and 
precifion  ; in  the  charadlers  of  his  heads  he  faithfully  copied 
his  originals,  and  his  extremities,  in  general,  are  well  ren- 
dered. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  de  Poilly  fettled  in  Paris, 
where  he  not  only  purfued  his  profeffional  labours  with  his- 
wonted  affiduity,  but  likewife  inftrudted  a great  number  of 
pupils,  both  foreigners  and  of  his  own  country  ; notwith- 
ftanding  whofe  affiftance,  it  is  not  eaiily  conceivable  how  lie 
produced  the  very  great  number  of  plates  which  bear  his  name, 
when  we  reflect  that  many  of  them  are  large,  and  all  the  re- 
fult  of  confiderable  care  and  patience.  His  engravings  confifl 
of  hiftorical  fubjects  and  portraits,  of  which  we  fhall  proceed 
to  mention  fome  few  of  the  moft  remarkable,  beginning 
with  the  latter. 

Louis  XIV.  when  a youth,  after  J.  Nocret ; Henry 
d’Arnaud,  biffiop  of  Anglers  ; Jerome  Bignon,  counfellor  of 
ftate,  after  Philip  Champagne,  dated  1664;  Abraham  Ta- 
bert,  mareichal  of  France,  after  L.  Ferdinand  ; Cardinal 
Mazarin,  after  P.  Mignard  ; Guillaume  de  Lamoignon,  fur- 
rounded  by  allegorical  figures  of  Virtue,  Probity,  and  Can- 
dour, from  the  fame  painter  ; and  a bull  of  the  fame  original, 
as  large  as  life.  The  above  are  all  of  the  folio  fize,  and 
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i.hete  is  a portrait  of  de  Poilly  himfelf,  engraven  by  bis  pupil 
J.  L.  Rouillet  in  the  year  1699,  from  a drawing  by  his 
mailer,  done  in  the  year  1680,  and  infcribcd  Francois  de 
Poilly,  engraver  to  the  king. 

The  following  hillorical  works  are  alfo  of  the  folio  fize  : 

“The  Holy  Family,”  in  a laildfcape  of  a circular  form, 
in  which  St.  John  is  embracing  the  Infant  Jefus.  “ St.  Ig- 
natius de  Loyola  on  his  Knees.”  “ St.  Francis  Xavier  dying 
among  the  Indians.”  “ The  grand  Triumph  of  Auguftus.” 

“ The  Vifion  of  Ezekiel,”  from  a picture  of  Raphael,  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal.  “A  Holy  Family,”  after 
Raphael,  in  which  the  Infant  Chrift  is  reprefented  Handing 
on  his  cradle,  an  upright.  “ The  Madonna  railing  a Veil  to 
(hew  the  fleeping  Saviour  to  St.  John,”  from  the  fame 
mailer,  and  of  the  upright  form.  (N.B.  The  fir  It  impreffions 
of  tliis  plate  are  before  the  crofs  lines  were  engraved  on  the 
veil.)  The  print  is  known  among  toreign  connoiffeers  by 
the  appellation  of  “ La  Vierge  an  linge.”  “ The  Nativity,” 
a large  upright,  in  an  oftagonal  border,  from  Guido,  one 
of  the  belt  of  de  Poilly’s  engravings.  The  early  impreffions, 
which  are  now  become  fcarce,  were  taken  before  the  fmaii 
angels,  which  in  the  later  impreffions  appear  above,  were 
inferted.  “ The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  from  the  fame 
painter,  in  which  Guido  has  introduced  the  poetic  idea  of  an 
angel  itrevving  with  flowers  the  path  of  the  holy  travellers. 
“Jefus  Ghrilt  at  Prayers  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  from 
.the  fame.  “A  dead  Chrift,”  from  a capital  picture  of 
Caracci.  “ Chrift  bearing  his  Crofs,”  from  the  fame, 

“ Nymphs  bathing,  in  a Landfcape,”  after  Julio  Romano. 

“ The  overflowing  of  the  Nile,”  after  a defign  by  Algarde. 
Views  of  two  fides  of  the  grand  obclifk  of  the  emperor 
Caracalla,  erected  at  the  fountain  of  Bernin,  in  the  Place  de 
.Navonne,  a pair  of  large  uprights.  “A  Holy  Family,” 
after  a picture  of  Pouffin,  in  the  Houghton  gallery.  “ The 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,”  after  P.  Mignard,  a large 
upright.  “ The  Baptifm  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  infcribed  “Hie 
eft  filius,”  after  the  fame,  a large  upright.  “ St.  Charles 
Boromeo  adminifteving  the  Sacrament  to  thofe  ill  of  the 
Plague  at  Milan,”  from  the  fame,  A capital  piece  both  in 
refpect  to  painting  and  engraving.  “ Mercury  receiving  the 
Order  from  Jupiter  to  convey  the  Infant  Bacchus  to  the 
Nymphs,”  from  Alexandre.  “ The  Vifitation,”  from  C, 
le  Brun.  “ St.  John  in  the  Ifle  of  Patmos,”  from  the  fame. 

The  Crucifixion,”  a large  upright,  from  the  fame.  “ The 
Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  after  the  fame.  “ Grand  Thefe  of 
the  abbe  Tellier,”  in  which  Time  holds  up  the  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV.,  after  the  fame,  two  plates,  ovals.  “ Grand 
Thefe  of  Duke  Albert,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  clothed  in  a 
royal  Mantle,  appears  feated,  and  fupporting  himfelf  upon 
his  Truncheon,”  dated  1663,  in  two  plates.  “ Grand 
Thefe  of  M.  de  Segnelai,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  clothed 
•in  a Roman  Habit,  is  accompanied  by  Minerva  and  Power,” 
after  the  fame,  in  two  plates.  Grand  Thefe,  the  fublect 
of  which  is  “ The  Difpute  between  Minerva  and  Neptune, 
refpefting  the  Name  to  be  given  to  the  City  of  Athens,”  afier 
le  Brun.  “The  Parable  of  the  Gueft,  without  a wedding 
Garment,”  after  Ph.  Champagne.  “A  grand  Crucifixion,” 
where  the  Saviour  is  on  the  point  of  expiring,  nfuaily  term  d 
• « Le  Chrift  des  Chartreux,”  from  the  fame,  in  three  plates. 

“ The  Afcenlion,”  after  the  fame.  “ Jofeph's  bloody  Coat 
prefented  to  Jacob,”  after  Ant.  Coypel. 

Nicolas  de  Poilly,  the  brother,  and  in  fome  fort  the 
pupil  of  the  former,  was  alfo  born  at  Abbeville  in  the  year 
1626,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1696.  He  was  an  excellent  de- 
figner  and  engraver,  though  iomewhat  inferior  to  his  elder 
brother,  wliofe  ftyle  of  engraving  he  luccefsfully  imitated. 
He  engraved  a great  number  of  portraits,  as  well  as  hiilo- 
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riedl  fubjedls,  which  are  very  much  valued  by  connoifleui  » 
for  the  neatnefs  and  precifion  of  their  execution.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a few  of  the  iubjetts,  which  he  engraved  after 
different  mailers  ; 

“ A Head  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  without  the  painter’s  name, 
which  is  however  Champagne.  “ St.  Auguitin  holding  a 
Crucifix,”  from  the  fame,  an  upright  folio.  “ A Holy 
Family,”  in  which  two  angels  are  feen  fupporting  a balket 
of  flowers  5 from  S.  Bourdon,  in  folio.  “ The  Nuptials  oi 
St.  Catherine,”  from  the  fame  painter.  “ The  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,”  from  le  Brun,  in  4X0.  “ The  Return  ot 

the  Holy  Family  from  Egypt,”  after  the  fame,  in  Ato, 
“ The  Holy  Family,  with  the  Virgin  having  the  Infant  Jefus 
afleep  on  her  Lap,”  from  the  fame ; a celebrated  piece, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Silence,  in  folio.  “ Rcpofe  during 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,”  Chaprin  pinx.  in  folio.  “ Chrift 
on  the  Crofs  between  the  two  Thieves,”  from  Pouffin. 
Note,  This  fnbjedt  is  engraved  in  a much  fuperior  ftyle  by 
Claudine  Stella. 

Among  his  beft  portraits  are  thofe  of  Louis  XIV.  in  a 
frame  ornamented  with  laurels,  an  oval,  furrounded  by  angels 
bearing  emblems,  after  N.  Mignard  of  Avignon.  Louis 
XIV.  dated  1683,  the  head  of  the  natural  fize.  Maria 
Th  ere  fa,  queen  of  France,  1680,  of  the  fame  form  and- 
dimenfions.  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  Ion  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  the  fame  fize.  Marie  Anne  Vidloire  de  Baviere,  dau- 
phinefs.of  France,  of  the  fame  fize.  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
llyled  the  Great  Conde,  of  the  fame  fize.  Pierre  du  Cam- 
bout  de  Coillin,  grand  almoner  of  France,  bifhop  of 
Orleans,  of  the  fame  fize.  Francis  de  Borgia,  a Jefuit. 
Francis  de  Coetlogen,  bilhop  of  Rennes.  Rene  Potier, 
duke  of  Gefvre,  peer  of  France ; after  Cl.  le  Fevre. 
Nicholas  Edward  Oiler,  counfellor  to  the  king,  after  the 
fame.  Noel  de  Bullien,  marquis  of  Gallarden,  regiitrer  tiV 
the  king ; thefe  are  all  of  the  folio  dimenfions. 

Jean  Baptifte  de  Poilly,  the  foil  of  Nicolas  and  nephew 
of  Francis,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1669,  and  died  in  the 
fame  city  in  1728.  After  having  acquired  the  elements  of 
defign  and  engraving,  he  vilited  Rome,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving his  knowledge  of  thefe  arts.  On  his  return  to  hi 4 
native  country,  he  diilinguilhed  himfelf  .by  feveral  works  of 
merit,  in  conlequence  of  which  he  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  P.oyal  Academy.  His  ftyle  of  engraving  did  not 
much  referable  that  of  his  father  and  uncle  ; he  advanced 
his  plates  confiderably  in  the  etching,  and  further  improved 
upon  the  manner  of  his  inftrudlors  by  mingling  {tippling 
with  his  courfes  of  lines.  By  this  method  he  produced  a 
very  pichirefqae  effect,  both  in  his  portraits  and  hiftorical 
fuhjects ; and  acquired  great  honour  in  his  own  country,  by 
engraving  Mignard’s  gallery  of  St.  Cloud. 

Among  other  f objects,  the  following  were  engraved  by 
him,  after  different  mafters : 

“ The  Nativity  of  Chrift,”  after  Gaudentio  Ferrari. 

“ Danae  in  a golden  Shower,”  from  a cartoon  of 
Julio  Romano,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in 
soho.  “ The  Virgin  worfhipping  the  Infant  Chrift,”  after 
Benvenuto  Garofalo,  in  folio.  Note,  The  three  latter  are  in 
the  Crozat  collection.  “The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia,”  after 
Do i niu ; chi  no,  an  upright  folio,  intended  as  companion  to 
the  “ Alm3  of  St.  Cecilia,”  engraved  by  Francis  do  Poilly 
(his  brother)  after  the  fame  painter.  “ The  Nativity,” 
after  the  piiture  of  Carlo  Maratti,  in  the  cabinet  of  "the 
king  ; a beautiful  piece,  in  folio,  almoft  fquarc.  “ Aaron’s 
Rod,  changed  into  a Serpent,  devouring  thofe  of  the  Ma- 
gicians after  Pouffin,  in  folio.  “ The  Adoration  of  the 
Golden  Calf,”  from  the  fame,  in  folio.  “The  Holy 
Family,”  infcribed  “ Sacra  Chrifti  Familiar”  after  the 
R r 3 famej 
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fame,  from  the  cabinet  of  the  king,  in  folio.  The  grand 
faloon  at  St.  Cloud,  (by  Mignard)  namely,  “The  Banquet 
of  the  Gods;”  “TheWorkfhop  of  Vulcan;”  “ The  God 
Pan,  accompanied  by  Bacchantes  and  Fauns,  ’ and  “ Mars 
and  Venus  accompanied  by  the  Loves  and  Graces ;” 
befide  which,  belonging  to  the  fet,  are  eight  plates  of 
Caryatides,  richly  ornamented.  “ Faith  and  Hope,”  two 
emblematical  pieces,  after  the  fame,  in  folio.  1 he  four 
feafons,  painted  in  the  gallery  of  St.  Cloud,  after  the  fame, 
ii  Spring,  the  Nuptials  of  Flora  and  Zephyrus.”  “ Summer, 
Sacrifice  in  Honour  of  Ceres.”  “ Autumn,  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.”  « Winter,  Cybele  imploring 
the  Return  of  Sol,”  m folio.  A ilatue  of  T ruth,  aftei 
Bernini,  in  folio.  “ The  Judgment  of  Solomon,”  after 
Antoine  Coypel,  in  folio.  “ Sufanr.a  accufed  by  the  Elders,” 
after  the  fame.  A pair,  “ Neptune  armed  with  his  Trident, 
and  Handing  on  a Dolphin,”  and  “ Jupiter  grafping  Thunder, 
and  feated  on  a Cloud,”  infcribed  Fr.  Verdier  mv.  J.  de 
Poilly  fc.  in  folio. 

His  beft  portraits  are  thofe  of  Corneille  van  Cleve, 
fculptor,  painted  by  Vivien.  Francis  de  Troy,  painter; 
from  a pifture  by  himfelf.  Clement  XIII.  Pontifex  max. 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  a whole  length  figure  on 
foot,  after  Dupra.  Louis  XIV,  after  Mignard.  They  are 
all  of  the  folio  fize.  . 

Nicolas  Loir,  the  fon  of  a goldfmith,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1624,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1679.  He  frequented 
the  fchools  of  S.  Bourdon,  le  Sueur,  and  le  Brun  ; and  in  his 
youth  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fuccefsfully  ftudied  and 
imitated  the  works  of  Pouffin.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
foon  became  diflinguifhed  by  the  merit  of  his  productions. 
He  painted  many  pieces  for  the  palace  of  the  Thuillenes, 
and  the  chateau  of  Verfailles  ; and  fo  delighted  was  the  king 
•with  his  works,  that  he  conferred  on  him  a penfion  of  four 
thoufand  livres.  Strutt  fays  that  he  bellowed  too  little  at- 
tention in  revifing  his  firft  thoughts : yet  his  compofitions 
are  not  without  intelligence  ; aad  his  figures,  efpecially  thofe 
of  his  women  and  children,  polfefs  a certain  degree  of  de- 
licacy  and  exprefiion.  He  was  early  admitted  a member  of 
the  royal  academy,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  the 
Situation  of  reftor. 

Loir  engraved,  with  confiderable  freedom  and  fome  talte, 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  different  forms,  fome  of 
which  are  much  more  finilhed  than  the  generality  of  painters’ 
etchings.  Of  thefe  the  following  are  eiteemed  the  moll 
valuable : 

A feries  of  twelve  plates  illuftrative  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
koly  family,  in  fmall  quarto,  and  of  the  upright  form.  “ A 
Madonna  clafping  the  Infant  Saviour.”  “A  Madonna  fitting, 
with  the  Infant  on  her  Knees.”  “ A Madonna,  with  the 
Infant  afleep,”  infcribed  “ Ego  dormio.”  “ A Madonna, 
with  the  Infant  holding  a Crofs  in  his  Hand.”  “ A re- 
cumbent Chrift,  embracing  the  Crofs  and  Crown  of  Thorns, 
with  his  Eyes  turned  towards  Heaven.”  “ The  Judgment 
of  Paris.”  “ Daphne  changed  into  a Laurel.”  “ The 
filial  Piety  of  Cleobis  and  Biton,”  who  drew  the  chariot  of 
their  mother  Argia  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  of  which  Ihe 
was  a priellefs ; the  above  are  all  in  folio,  and  the  laft  is 
efteemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  beft  of  Loir’s  performances. 
Two  large  landfcapes,  lengthways. 

Aletfis  Loir,  the  younger  brother  of  Nicholas,  was  horn 
at  Paris  in  1640,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1713.  Young 
Loir  was  an.  excellent  defigner  and  engraver,  though  partly 
educated  a goldfmith  ; his  manner  was  eafy,  vigorous,  and  ex- 
preffive,  and  he  knew  how,  to  a certain  degree,  to  vary  his  ftyle 
according  to  the  matters  after  whom  he  engraved.  He 
executed  feveral  etchings,  but  his  croffed  hatchings  were 
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too  fquaVe,  and  his  lights  too  much  and  too  equally  covered 
for  this  fpecies  of  engraving.  We  add  a lift  of  the  bell  of 
the  works  of  this  artift,  which  are  in  general  of  large  di- 
menfions. 

“ The  Education  of  Mary  de  Medicis  ;”  after  one  of 
the  paintings  of  Rubens  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg, 
in  folio.  “Time  difeoyering  Truth,  and  treading  Herefy 
under  Foot,”  from  the  fame  matter,  in  folio.  “ The  different 
Nations  of  Europe;”  after  Ch.  le  Brun,  in  folio.  “The  Fall 
of  the  rebellious  Angels,”  after  the  fame  ; large  and  engraved 
on  two  plates.  “ The  Maffacre  of  the  Innocents,”  after 
the  fame,  and  aifo  engraved  from  a motive  of  convenience 
to  the  engraver,  on  two  plates.  “ A weeping  Madonna, 
with  the  dead  Chrift  on  her  Knees,”  after  P.  Mignard,  in 
folio,  a large  upright,  arched  at  the  top.  “ The  Finding 
of  Mofes,”  after  Pouilin.  “ Venus  preferring  Arms  to 
./Eneas,”  after  the  fame,  in  folio.  “ The  Adoration  of 
the  Kings,”  after  Jouvenot,  in  folio.  “ The  Prefentaticn 
in  the  Temple,”  after  the  fame,  in  folio.  “ A dead  Chrift 
furrounded  by  many  Figures,  at  the  Foot  of  the  Crofs,” 
after  the  fame,  in  folio.  “ A Madonna  with  a fleeping 
Chrift,”  after  Nic.  Loir,  in  folio.  “ A Holy  Family,”  in 
which  the  infant  Jefus  is  fitting  on  a crofs,  after  the  fame, 
in  folio,  and  of  the  circular  lorm.  “ A Holy  Family,” 
comprifing  four  figures,  after  the  fame,  in  folio.  “ A 
Magdalen  at  Prayers,”  after  the  fame  ; a capital  piece. 

Nicholas  Regneffon  was  born  at  Rheims  about  the  year 
1627,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1676.  He  was  the  brother-in- 
law,  and  according  to  fome  French  writers,  the  inftruclor,  of 
the  celebrated  Nanteuil,  but  he  was  only  five  years  older, 
and  Strutt  with  more  probability  afferts  that  he  learned  from 
Nanteuil  the  art  of  engraving.  Their  ftyles  bear  confidera- 
ble refemblance,  but  the  argument  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  evident  vigour  of  original  feeling,  is  entirely  in  fa- 
vour of  Nanteuil. 

The  engravings  of  Regneffon  are  however  partly  held  in 
efteem.  They  confift  partly  of  frontifpieces,  and  other 
book-plates,  from  his  own  defigns,  but  chiefly  of  portraits 
on  a larger  fcale,  and  alfo  from  drawings  by  himfelf,  which 
were  performed  in  crayons,  of  which  the  following  will  be 
found  molt  worthy  of  notice  : 

Anthony  Fremin,  fecretary  to  the  queen-mother.  Car- 
dinal Julius  de  Mazarin  in  an  odlagonal  frame  of  oak- 
leaves,  dated  1656.  A young  magiftrate,  dated  1661,  all  in 
folio.  Francis  de  Vendofme,  duke  of  Beaufort,  grand 
admiral  of  France,  after  Carelle,  in  folio  ; and  the  princefs 
of  Conti,  a buff  after  Beaubrunn,  in  quarto. 

Of  his  hiftorical  works,  thofe  of  moft  importance 
are, 

“ The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,”  round,  bordered 
with  oak-leaves,  infcribed  Nic.  Regneffon  fee.  in  folio. 
“ The  Holy  Family,”  by  Regneffon  and  Nanteuil,  in  fo- 
lio. “ A Madonna,  with  her  Eyes  raifed,”  after  Le  Brun, 
in  folio.  “ A Buff  of  the  Infant  Saviour,”  after  the  fame, 
without  the  name  of  the  engraver,  but  which  is  known  to 
be  from  the  graver  of  Regneffon,  in  folio.  “ The  Defcent 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,”  after  a painting  in  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  from  Blanchard,  in  folio.  “ A Holy  Fami- 
ly,” furrounded  by  a border  of  rofes  and  lilies,  after  N. 
Coypel,  in  folio.  “ A Madonna  with  the  Infant  Jefus  and 
the  little  St.  John,”  after  F.  Bourdon,  in  folio. 

Stephen  Gantrel  was  born  at  Paris  in  1626,.  but  the  year 
of  his  death  is  not  recorded.  He  publilhed  feveral  prints, 
of  which  the  fubjedls  are  hiftorical,  as  alfo  a great  number 
of  portraits,  engraved  by  himfelf  in  a tolerably  good 
ftyle. 

We 
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We  begin  our  lift  with  his  hiftorical  works,  which  are  chief- 
ly of  the  folio  fi/.e, 

“ The  Rod  of  Mofes  changed  into  a Serpent  devouring 
thofe  of  Pharoah’s  Magicians,”  after  Pouifin.  “ The 
Paffage  of  the  Red  Sea.”  “ The  Worlhip  of  the  Golden 
Calf.”  “ The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs.”  “ St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  reftbring  an  Indian  to  Life  ;”  all  after  the  fame 
mailer,  and  in  folio.  « St.  Gervaife,  and  St.  Protais,  be- 
fore the  Proconful,”  after  Le  Sueur,  a diltinguilhed  piece. 
“ St.  Benedict  kneeling,”  after  Ph.  de  Champagne.  “ St. 
Francis  in  a Trance,  upheld  by  Angels,”  after  Caracci  ; 
and  a “ Bull  of  the  Saviour,”  from  Le  Brun  j thele  are 
alfo  in  folio,  as  are  the  following  portraits  : 

Seballian  Pifani,  bilhop  of  Verona,  inferibed  Steph. 
Gantrell  fc.  Antoine  Bruneau,  counfellor-prefident  of 
Tournelle,  La  Dam  pinx.  Jean  Louis  de  la  Bourdor.naye, 
count-bifhop  of  Lyons,  Eligius  Fontaine  pinx.  Mathew 
Poncet  de  La  Riviere,  mailer  of  requells,  inferibed  Stef. 
Gantrel  fc.  1681.  Louis  Berryer,  liril  counfellor  to  the 
king,  almoll  as  large  as  life,  dated  1674.  Louis  XIV., 
king  of  France,  the  head  as  large  as  life,  and  inferibed 
Stef.  Gantrel  fee. 

Of  the  family  of  the  Coypels,  and  their  characters  as  ar- 
tifts,  we  have  already  given  an  account.  (See  Coypel.) 
Noel,  the  elder,  etched  a Madonna  careffed  by  the  infant 
Chrift,  dated  1 664 ; another  plate  of  the  fame  fubjeft, 
larger,  and  “ The  Holy  Family,”  including  St.  Jofephand 
St.  John.  But  Antony  produced  a more  conliderable  num- 
ber, which  have  obtained  from  Strutt  more  praife  than  they 
will  probably  be  found  to  deferve.  They  are  however 
fought  after  by  fome  connoilfeurs,  and  the  bell  of  them  are 
entitled  as  follows  : 

Two  portraits  of  Le  Voifin,  who  was  burnt  in  the  Place 
de  Greve,  one  large,  the  other  fmall.  A bull  of  Democri- 
tus, inferibed  A.  Coypel  pinxit  incidit  et  excudit  1691,  in 
quarto.  “ The  Meeting  of  Abraham  and  Melchifedec,”  a 
medallion.  “ Judith,”  the  plate  of  which  was  finilhed  by 
C.  Simoneau,  a fmall  upright.  “ The  Baptifm  of  Chrift,” 
inferibed  A.  Coypel  pinx.  et  fecit.  “ An  Ecce  Homo,” 
alfo  finilhed  by  C.  Simoneau,  a fmall  upright.  “ Chrift  in 
his  Winding  Sheet.”  “ A Madonna  and  Child,”  an  oval. 
“ A Madonna  fuckling  the  Infant.”  “ A Magdalen  perilh- 
ing  in  the  Defert,”  anonymous.  “ A St.  Cecilia,”  inferib- 
ed ,c  Cantabo  Domino  in  vita  mea.”  “ An  Allegory,”  illuf- 
trative  of  the  fame  of  the  Dauphin,  or  the  fycophancy  of 
the  times.  “ The  Infant  Jupiter  confided  to  the  Nymphs.” 
“ Cupid  conquering  Pan,”  dated  1691,  inferibed  A.C. 
“ Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  a large  and  excellent  plate  finilhed 
by  Audran  ; and  “ The  Triumph  of  Galatea,”  another 
large  plate,  finilhed  by  C.  Simoneau. 

The  etchings  of  Noel  Nicholas  Coypel,  of  which 
the  fubje&s  follow,  are  lomewhat  inferior  to  thofe  of  his 
elder  brother  Anthony. 

“ St.  Therefa  furrounded  by  numerous  Angels,”  an  oval 
in  quarto.  “ The  Triumph  of  Amphitrite,”  in  quarto. 
“ A fleeping  Nymph  furprifed  by  a Satyr,”  in  quarto. 
“ A young  Woman  carolling  a Dove,”  the  plate  of  which 
was  afterwards  finilhed  with  the  graver  by  N.  Ede- 
linck. 

The  ftyleof  Charles  Antoine  Coypel  was  by  far  too  much 
made  up  ofthe  affectation  andinfipidity  of  the  oldFrench  fchool, 
for  him  to  have  merited  the  praifes  which  are  bellowed  on  him 
by  Strutt.  Though  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  inftruCt- 
ed  by  his  father  Anthony,  and  of  inheriting  his  court  patron- 
age, he  laboured  both  in  the  arts  and  belles  lettres  to  little 
purpofe.  Yet  the  following  engravings  by  this  artift  cannot 
properly  be  omitted  in  collections  of  the  productions  of  the 
French  fchool,  viz. ; Portraits  of  M.  de  Maroulles,  duke 


of  St.  Paul,  and  Frar^ois  Potet,  ovals,  in  quarto.  Por-- 
trait  of  the  painter  Cigoli,  in  chiaro-fcuro.  “ The  Madon- 
na worlhipping  the  Infant  Jefus  while  afleep  in  his  Cradle,” 
an  anonymous  engraving,  in  imitation  of  the  ftyle  of  Guido. 
“ A Crucifix  embraced  by  Mary  Magdalen.”  Two  heads, 
of  which  one  is  the  St.  Paul  from  the  cartoon  of  Raphael. 
A Handing  figure  of  Cupid,  in  folio,  one  of  the  bell  of  this 
artift’s  productions,  and  certainly  a work  of  merit.  “ Apollo 
with  liis  Lyre,”  after  Michael  Angelo,  in  folio.  “ A 
Shepherd  converting  with  two  Shepherdeffes.”  “ Two 
young  Girls  predicting  the  Fortune  of  a Lord.”  A fet 
of  three  plates  of  the  delights  of  a French  devotee.  In  the 
firff  lhe  is  reprefented  on  her  knees,  in  the  fecond  returning 
from  church,  with  her  prayer  book,  and  in  the  third  fcolding 
her  waiting  woman.  Charles  alfo  engraved  fome  other  comic 
and  farcical  lubjeCts,  confilling  of  old  maids,  cats,  coquettes, 
petit  maitres,  &c.  and,  in  conjunction  with  count  Caylus,  he 
etched  a defign  for  a tomb,  and  fix  or  eight  caricatures  of 
opera  figurantes. 

Antoine  Boufonnet  Stella,  the  nephew  of  Jacques,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  the  year 
1630,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1682.  He  acquired  the 
rudimental  principles  of  his  art  under  his  uncle,  whofe  ftyle 
he  fuccefsfully  imitated.  While  he  remained  in  his  native 
city  he  executed  feveral  good  pictures,  and  on  afterwards 
repairing  to  Paris,  he  acquired  fo  much  celebrity  by  his 
talents,  that  he  was  received  into  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  following,  among  other  pieces,  were  engraven  by  this 
artift  : 

“ A Landfcape,”  on  one  fide  of  which  is  reprefented 
Tiber  with  his  urn,  and  the  (he -wolf  that  nui-fed  Remus 
and  Romulus ; on  the  oppoiite  fide  appears  another  river  god, 
and  in  the  middle  a view  of  the  city  of  Rome  ; a fmall  piece 
in  folio,  dated  1654.  “ Mofes  defending  the  Daughters 

of  Jethro,”  after  Pouftin,  inferibed  Bonnart  exend.  This 
appears  without  the  name  of  the  engraver,  but  Huber 
aferibes  it  to  the  artift  now  under  notice. 

Claudine  Boufonnet  Stella  was  born  at  Lyons  A.  D. 
1634,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1697.  She  acquired  the  ele- 
ments of  painting  from  her  uncle  Jaques  Stella,  but  fhe  at- 
tached herfelf  in  preference  to  engraving,  which  (he  exe- 
cuted in  a very  fuperior  ftyle. 

Strutt  fays  of  the  prints  by  Claudine,  that  they  <£  prove 
the  llrength  of  her  genius,  and  the  foundnefs  of  her  judg- 
ment :”  that  the  naked  parts  of  her  human  figures  are  ex-- 
ceedingly  well  drawn,  and  the  characters  of  her  heads  fine- 
ly expreffed  ; and  Watelet  proceeds  ftill  further  in  her  praife  : 
he  fays,  “ it  rauft  be  admitted  that  no  one  feized  with  fo 
much  accuracy  the  true  art  of  Pouftin  ; no  one  has  fucceeded 
fo  well  in  indicating  the  colouring  of  this  mailer,  and,  in 
fhort,  on  viewing  the  prints  of  Claudine,  we  behold  in  this 
refpeCt  a complete  reprefentation  of  the  piClures.  She  far 
furpaffed  Pefne,  and  even  improved  upon  Gerard  Audran.” 
Such  is  the  encomium  of  Wfitelet,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  our  countryman  Strutt  has  more 
jiiftly  eftimated  this  lady’s  talents.  Her  merits  refide  far 
leis  in  her  indications  of  local  colour,  than  in  the  drawing, . 
charafters,  and  expreffions  of  her  heads  and  hands.  In  the 
plate  of  Mofes  finking  the  rock,  particularly,  thefe  parts 
are  fo  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  performance,  as  to  beget  a fuf- 
picion  that  the  draperies  and  landfcape  are  the  work  of  fome 
inferior  hand,  and  perhaps  of  her  filler  Frances.  Yet  the 
whole  is  very  well  kept  together,  and  a pretty  good  gene- 
ral tone  prevails.  Of  the  engravings  by  this  lady  we  (hall 
notice  a qto.  book  of  paftorals,  engraved  on  feventeen  plates, 
including  the  title-page,  after  Jac.  Stella  A feries  of  fifty 
plates  of  children’s  fports  and  ruftic  fubje&s,  from  tlie  fame 
mailer,  in  folia..  w The  Myfterious  Marriage  of  St.  Ca~- 

therijie, . 
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'Bienne,  with  the  Infant  Chrift,”  from  the  fame,  in  folio. 
“ Medallion  of  a Cardinal  fupported  by  Religion,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Virtues,”  Ant.  B.  Stella  pirix.  Cl.  Stella  f. 
1678,  in  folio.  “ Moles  expofed  on  the  Nile.”  Nic.  Pouf- 
fm  piiix.  Cl.  Stella  fc.  1672,  in  two  plates,  in  folio. 
“ Mofes  Striking  the  Rock,”  Id.  pinx.  id.  fc.  in  folio. 
This  piece  is  efteemed  a chef-d’oeuvre  of  Claudine.  “ The 
Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  between  the  Two  Thieves,” 
ufually  termed  “ Le  Grand  Calvaire,”  id.  pinx.  id.  fc. 
This  is  another  of  the  belt  works  of  Claudine.  “ Peter  and 
John  curing  a Lame  Man  in  their  way  to  the  Temple,”  Id. 
pinx.  Cl.  Stella  fc.  dated  1679.  “ A Holy  Family,”  from 

the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France,  id.  pinx.  id.  fc.  in 
folio.  “ A Holy  Family,”  with  feveral  children  carrying 
flowers,  Nic.  Pouffin  pinx.  Cl.  Stella  fc.  dated  1661,  in 
folio. 

Antoinnette  Boufonnet  Stella,  filter  of  Claudine,  was 
born  at  Lyons  about  1635.  She  enjoyed  the  fame  inftruc- 
tion  as  her  brother  and  filter,  and  as  an  engraver  was 
fcarcely  inferior  to  either  of  them.  The  two  following 
pieces  are  the  only  ones  executed  by  this  lady,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  ; but  they  are  fufficient  to  evince 
that  (he  polfeiTed  very  fuperior  talents. 

“Remus  and  Romulus,  nurfed  by  a fhe-wolf  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Tiber,”  after  Antoine  Boufonnet  Stella,  her 
brother,  in  folio.  “ The  Entrance  of  the  Emperor  Sigif- 
murid  into  Mantua,”  from  a long  frieze  executed  in  ftucco, 
in  the  palace  del  T . after  a defign  of  Julia  Romano. 

The  Stellas  had  another  brother,  named  Francis,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Strutt,  a lifter,  named  Francoife,  who 
affifted  Claudine  in  executing  her  plates,  and  who  died  in 
the  year  1676. 

Louis  Ferdinand  was  born  at  Paris  fame  time  about  the 
v.ear  1630,  and  was  the  Ion  of  Ferdinand  Elle,  who  had 
the  honour  of  inftru&ing  Pouffin.  Elle  had  another  fon,  of 
the  name  of  Pierre,  who  was  alfo  an  engraver,  and  worked 
in  conjunction  with  Louis,  but  why  they  affumed  the  bap- 
ti  final  name  of  their  father,  and  difeontinued  the  firname  of 
Elle,  does  not  appear. 

Neither  of  the  Ions  difplayed  much  talent  as  an  engraver, 
yet  Louis  attained  fome  diftinftion  as  a painter  of  por- 
traits, and  became  a profeffor  in  the  French  Academy. 

A drawing-book,  entitled  “ Le  Lfvre  Original  de  la  Por- 
traiture, pour  la  Jetineffe,  tire  de  Bologne  et  autres  bon 
Peintres,  a Paris,  1644,”  has  been  aferibed  feverally,  both 
to  Louis  and  Pierre,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
mutually  concerned  in  producing  it.  The  maffes  of  light 
and  (hade  are  tolerably  well  difpofed  in  this  work,  but  the 
outlines  not  being  correft,  it  is  radically  defective.  Other 
engravings  by  thefe  artifts,  are, 

The  head  of  a lady,  after  Van  Dyke,  in  quarto,  The 
portrait  of  Nicolaus  Pouffin,  inferibed  V.  E.  pinxit,  L.  Fer- 
dinand fecit,  an  oval,  in  fmall  folio.  A feries  of  ornaments, 
in  the  form  of  friezes,  with  genii,  intermingled  with  feftcons 
and  garlands  after  L.  Teltelin,  fix  plates.  L.  Ferdinand  fee. 
P.  Marietta  exc.  in  quarto.  A feries  of  groupes  of  chil- 
dren, after  the  fame ; fix  plates,  in  fmall  folio.  St.  Po- 
tentiana,  in  a frame,  from  Correggio,  in  quarto. 

Nicolas  Bazin  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  about 
1636.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Claude  Mellan  at  Paris,  where 
he  became  a printfeller.  He  himfelf  engraved  a great  num- 
ber of  pieces,  but  he  alfo  employed  feveral  young  artifts 
to  affift  him  in  his  labours.  His  productions,  for  the  moft 
part,  confift  of  portraits  and  devotional  fubjeCts,  engraved  ’ 
in  a ftiff  and  dry  manner.  They  are  ufually  in  quarto,  in- 
icribed  with  the  name  of  Bazin,  and  the  belt  of  them  are 
entitled  as  follow : 

“ The  true  Portrait  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St,  Luke.” 
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“ The  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,”  in  folio.  u A 
Chrift  crowned  with  Thorns,”  in  folio.  “ The  Crucifixion,” 
in  folio.  “ St.  Jerome  and  St.  Peter,”  a pair,  after  Lichery-,. 
“ St.  Francis  branded,”  after  Baroccio.  “ St.  Ifabella  of 
France,  the  Founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Long-champ,”  after 
Ph.  de  Champagne.  “ St.  Anne  learning  to  read  from  the 
Holy  Virgin,”  after  Le  Brun.  “ St.  Mary  the  Egyptian, 
and  St.  Bozime,”  after  the  lame.  “ A Madonna  giving 
fuck  to  the  infant  Jefus,”  after  Correggio,  copied  from  the 
print  of  Spierre.  “ A Female  in  a faffiionable  Drefs,  and 
a Lady  of  Quality  undreffed  to  enter  the  Bath,”  after  Jean 
Dieu,  called  St.  John,  a pair,  in  folio. 

Among  the  portraits  of  this  artiff,  the  following  are  per- 
haps the' be  ft. 

Madame  Helyot,  a celebrated  abbefs,  Bazin  del.  et  fc. 
1686.  Madame  Guyon,  the  celebrated  vifionary.  Jean 
du  Houffay  de  Challiot,  who  lived  as  a hermit  during  forty- 
eight  years  at  mount  Valerien.  l ather  Emanuel  Magnan 
of  Touloufe,  of  the  order  of  the  Minor  Brothers.  Father 
Antoine  Verjus,  who  firft  led  the  Jefuit  miffionaries  to 
China,  after  B.  Cary.  Father  Jean  CralTet,  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  the  Jefuits,  and  direCtcr  of  their  congregation 
at  Paris,  after  Mee.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Jefuit  apoftle 
of  India.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jefuits,  Louis  the  Great,  on  horfeback,  N.  Bazin  fc. 
1682,  in  folio.  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  painted  by 
J.  B.  Martin,  and  engraved  by  N.  Bazin,  1 686,  in  folio. 

Peter  Landry,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1630, 
according  to  Huber,  is  one  of  thofe  artifts  who  did  not 
enjoy  a reputation  commenfurate  with  their  merits.  He 
engraved  various  pieces,  both  from  his  own  compofitions, 
and  after  thofe  of  other  artifts.  His  portraits  are  executed 
with  much  ftrength  and  rieatnefs,  Strutt,  however,  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  calls  them  “ ftiff  and  heavy.” 

The  following  are  a few  of  his  hiftorical  works,  which 
are  belt  known,  and  are  all  of  the  folio  dimenfions.  “ St. 
Jerome.”  “ A Madonna,;  with  the  infant  Chrift  in  his 
Cradle,”  “ The  SarViantan,”  after  Albano.  “ A large 
Plead  of  John  the  Baptift,”  after  Caracci. 

Of  his  portraits,  we  fhall  mention  thofe  of  Louis  XIV, 
after  J.  Francois.  Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti, 
after  Gribelin.  Charles  de  Bourbon,  bifhop  of  Soiffons, 
inferibed  Jo.  Laniele  del  Petrus  Landry  fc.  1 666.  Charles 
Brulart,  marquis  of  Genii's.  An  anonymous  portrait,  which 
is  known  to  be  that  of  count  Har'court,  commonly  called 
le  Cadet  de  la  Perle  : all  of  which  are  in  folio. 

Jean  Frofne  was  born  at  Paris  about  the  year  1630.  He 
appears  to  have  dedicated  his  attention  folely  to  engraving 
portraits,  in  which  he  imitated,  with  fome  fuccefs,  the  ilyle  of 
Nanteuil ; of  thefe  portraits  forty -three  were  collefted  by  the 
abbe  Marches.  He  was,  however,  qualified  to  fucceed  in 
other  departments  of  his  art,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  orna- 
mental plates  which  he  engraved  for  the  collection  of  grand 
views  of  Sebaftian  de  Beaulieu.  We  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing folio  portraits  by  Frofne,  as  poffeffing  much  merit 
in  the  execution. 

Claude  Baudry,  abbe.  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  after  le  Bon, 
dated  1657.  Nicholas  Dauvet,  count  Defmarez,  grand 
falconer  of  France,  after  Streton.  Louis  de  Lorrain,  duke 
of  Joyeufe.  Henry  d’Orleans,  duke  of  Longueville.  Ni- 
cholas Putier  of  Blancmefnil,  prefident  of  the  French  par- 
liament; and  M.  Dreux  d’Aubr'ay. 

But  all  thefe  are  engravers  of  mere  mediocrity,  compared 
■with  Robert  Nanteuil,  who  mull  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  his  profeffion.  This  admirable  artilt  was 
born  at  Rheims  in  the  year  1630,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1678. 
Being  the  fon  of  a merchant  of  fmall  fortune,  he  received  a 
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eTafTical  education,  yet  during  the  intervals  of  literature, 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts  alfo  ; and  to  mark  his 
decided  predilection  for  that  of  engraving,  he  even  engraved 
his  thefis  in  philofophy.  He  married  at  an  early  age,  and 
on  vifiting-  the  French  metropolis,  he  voluntarily  abandoned 
all  other  purfuits,  and  devoting  himfelf  entirely  to  the  art  of 
engraving  portraits,  became  the  moil  original,  and  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  belt  portrait  engraver  that  ever  exilted. 

He  happily  lived  in  an  age  when  his  art  was  patronized. 
Louis  XIV.  being  made  acquainted  with  his  merit,  caufed 
him  to  draw  his  portrait  in  crayons,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with 
the  performance,  that,  according  to  Strutt,  he  created  pur- 
poftly  for  Nanteuil,  “ the  place  of  defigner  and  engraver 
of  the  cabinet,  with  the  yearly  penfion  of  a thoufand  livres, 
which  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent,”  and  which  our 
artift  continued  to  enjoy  with  the  higheit  reputation  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

When  the  great  care  and  precifion  bellowed  on  his  en- 
gravings are  conlidered,  and  when  is  coniidered  alfo  the  fiiort 
period  of  his  life,  and  that  the  charms  of  his  converfation 
eccafioned  his  fociety  to  be  courted  by  men  of  the  aril  rank 
in  the  Hate,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  firil  genius  in  fine  art, 
it  may  jullly  excite  furprife  that  he  fhould  have  produced  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  plates,  fome  few  of 
which  are  hiftorical  fubjedts,  but  moil  of  them  portraits, 
of  which  fome  are  as  large  as  life,  and  vyere  engraven  from 
nature,  through  the  medium  of  crayon  pictures  executed 
by  the  engraver  himfelf.  We  have  mentioned  two  hundred 
and  eighty,  becaufe  that  number  were  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mariette;  but  it  is  not  known  that  Mariette  had 
collected  the  whole  of  his  works. 

Nanteuil  appears  to  have  underitood  the  “ human  face  di- 
vine” better  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  He  drew  cor- 
reftly  ; even  his  flighted:  prints  manifeit  the  hand  and  mind 
of  a mailer  ; and  in  his  more  highly  finifhed  works,  the 
perfect  keeping  of  his  heads,  as  they  appear  in  the  fine  im- 
preffions,  is  admirable.  Strutt  argues  that  “ from  the 
great  difference  we  perceive  in  the  characters  of  liis  heads, 
we  may  conclude  they  were  faithful  copies  of  Nature,” 
and  when  this  is  combined  with  the  itill  ltronger  prefump- 
tion  arifing  from  homogeneoufnefs  of  parts,  it  will  probably 
be  received  as  the  ftrongeff  internal  evidence,  and  the  belt 
affurance  that  can  now  be  obtained,  of  the  refemblance  of 
Nanteuil’s  portraits  to  their  refpedtive  originals. 

His.ftyle  of  engraving  he  appears  to  have  varied  on  prin- 
ciple, at  different  periods  of  his  life  ; at  firit,  probably^ 
as  his  feelings,  and  afterwards  as  his  judgment,  directed. 
It  was  Nanteuil  who  firit  explored  the  unknown  practica- 
bilities of  this  department  of  art,  and  invented  modes  of 
combining  lines  with  {tippling,  fo  as  to  exprefs  the  firm  foft- 
iiefs-of  flefh  whether  in  light,  fhade,  or  middle  tint : hair, 
with  all  its  lightnefs  of  forms,  its  native  glofs,  and  its  va- 
rieties of  flow  and  colour  : ermine  he  alfo  taught  his  fuc- 
ceffors  to  charaCterife,  and  the  peculiar  textures  of  the  va- 
rious articles  of  drefs.  The  engravers  who  will  compare 
Nanteuil’s  works  with  each  other,  may  trace  in  them  what 
ought  to  be  called  a courfe  of  the  experimental  philofophy 
of 'portrait  engraving,  over  which  genius  prefided.  He 
appears  at  firit,  like  Mellan,  to  have  employed  fingle  courfes 
Of  lines,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  portrait  of  Louis  Heffelin  : 
in  the  flefh  of  that  of  Chriltina  of  Sweden,  he  employed 
ftippling  alone  ; while  in  that  of  the  prefident  Mole,  he  em- 
ployed only  unbroken  lines.  It  would  appear  that  he  was 
now  analvfing  his  art,  and  meafuring  his  own  powers  againft 
its  difficulties,  and  that  in  his  fubfequent  works,  he  com- 
bined the  elements  which  he  now  afeertained,  of  foft,  firm, 
<elear,  rich,  mellow, . and  characteristic  furface,  as  occaiian 
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admitted  or  required.  His  molt  frequent  and  molt  admired 
praCtice  was,  to  Hippie  the  lights  and  half  tints  of  his  faces, 
and  employ  crofs  hatchings,  fometimes  with  interwork, 
for  the  lhadows,  infenfibly  blending  his  carnation  tints,  (as 
a painter  would  fay,)  except  where  abruptnefs  was  de- 
manded by  the  fubjeCt  ; and  over  all,  railwayed  by  the 
ornamental  tendency  in  that  luxurious  age  eff  the  art  of  his 
country,  he  threw  the  ineffable  charm  cl  fimplicity. 

The  more  rare  and  beautiful  of  the  works  of  this  diltin-" 
guilhed  artill  are  as  follow  : 

A folio  plate  of  “ The  Holy  Family,”  which,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  he  engraved  for  the  thefis  of  philofophy 
which  he  fupported  at  Rheims.  From  the  date  of  this 
print,  1645,  it  appears  that  it  was  engraved  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen.  An  allegorical  print  of  Time  difplaying 
the  bull  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  Hillory  records  his  exploits, . 
in  folio.  “ A Mufe  or  Genius,  and  an  Eagle  fupporting- 
a Crown  and  various  Heraldry,  with  the  Motto,  “ Fides/  ’ 
in  folio.  “ Cardinal  Mazarin,  feated  in  the  midit  of  a Gal- 
lery of  Bulls  and  Statues,  confulting  fome  Maps  which  are 
difplayed  before  him,”  after  F.  Chauveau,  in  folio.  “ Chan- 
cellor Seguier,  furrounded  with  the  Attributes  of  Jultice, 
and  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,”  after  Le  Brun,  in  folio. 
A large  head  of  Chrilt,  after  Guido,  dated  1653,  in  folio. 

“ A Siller  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,”  a buff,  dated  1664, 
after  the  fame,  in  folio. 

Portraits  of  the  potentates  of  Europe,  of  the  folio  fize, 
(N.  B.  when  no  painter’s  name  is  mentioned,  they  are  en- 
graved from  the  crayon  pictures  of  Nanteuil  himfelf,)  Anne, 
Infanta  of  Spain,  queen  of  France,  and  mother  of  Louis 
XIV.  R.  Nanteuil  pinx.  et  fculp.  1666,  very  large. 
Eight  different  portraits  of  Louis  XIV.  engraved  in  the 
various  modes  which  our  artill  from  time  to  time  invented' 
or  adopted. 

Louis  dauphin,  f on  of  Louis  XIV.  1677.  Louis 
prince  of  Conde,  1662.  Henry  Julius  Bourbon,  duke 
d’Ang-uin,  after  P.  Mignard  1662.  Chriltina  queen  of 
Sweden,  after  S.  Bourdon,  1654,  fmall,  and  in  the  peculiar 
ftyle  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Louifa-Maria,  queen  of  Poland  and  Sweden,  after  Jufte,  . 
1653.  Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  1.668.  Maria 
Jean-Baptifte,  duchefs  of  Savoy,  and  Regent,  after  Laur 
du  Sour,  1678.  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraiu,  1660.  John- 
Frederic,  duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  after  Micbelin, 
1674.  Charles  II.  duke  of  Mantua,  1652.  William  Egon, 
prince  of  Fultenburg,  cardinal  and  bilhop  of  Strafburg, 
1671. 

The  following  portraits  ofilluftrious  ftatefmen,  warriors, 
and  men  of  letters,  are  alfo  in  folio,  and  are  arranged  in  • 
alphabetical  order. 

N.  duke  d’Albret,  1649;  this  is  extremely  fcaree. 
Jaques  Amelo.t,  firit  prefident  of  the  court  of  aids,  1.655.  - 
Louis  Dony  d’Attichy,  bilhop  of  Autun,  1663.  Henry 
de  Baradat,  bilhop  of  Noyon,  Velut  pinx.  with  the  biffiop’s 
arms,  but  without  date  or  fignature.  Antoine  Barberini, 
cardinal  and  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  1662.  Emmanuel 
Philibert  B eaumancir  de  Lavardin,  bilhop  of  Mans,  after 
Champagne.  Pomponne  de  Bellievre,  prefident  of  the 
parliament.  Francis  Blanchard,  abbe  of  St.  Genevieve,  . 
1673.  Francis  Blondeau,  prefident  of  the  chamber  of 
accounts,  1653.-  Antoine  Bachart,  abbe  of  Champigny. 
Peter  de  Bonfy,  archbilhop  ofNarbonne,  167S.  Jacque 
Benigne  Boffuet,  bilhop  of  Meaux,  1674.  Louis  de  Bou- 
cheret,  chancellor  of  France,  1676.  Emmanuel  Theodore 
de  la  Tour  ofl’Avergne,  duke  of  Bouillon  and  a cardinal, 
1670.  Leon  le  Bouthillier,  count  of  Chavignv,  miuifter 
of  Hate  after  Champagne,  1652.  Anne  Philipcaux  VilL> 
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favin,  widow  of  Leon  le  Bouthillier,  1656.  Plenry-Au- 
guflus  de  Lomenie,  count  de  Brienne,  fecretary  of  Hate, 
1660.  Jean  le  Camus,  mailer  of  requefls,  1674.  Jaques, 
marquis  de  Cafleinau,  marefchal  of  France,  165S.  Marin 
Careau  dc  la  chambre,  phyiician  to  the  king.  Guy  Cha- 
millard,  mailer  of  requells,  1664.  Jean  Chapelin,  coun- 
fellor  of  Hate,  1 655.  Charles  d’Ailly,  duke  de  Chaulnes, 
governor  of  Brittany,  1676.  Francis  de  Clermont,  bilhop 
of  Noyon,  1 655.  Peter  de  Cainbert  de  Coiflin,  bilhop, 
and  afterwards  cardinal  of  Orleans,  1 666.  Peter  Armand 
du  Cambout  de  Coiflin,  abbe  of  St.  Gildas,  1658.  Jaques- 
Nicolas  Colbert,  abbe  of  Becq,  and  afterwards  archbifhop 
of  Rouen  1670.  Jean-Baptill  Colbert,  miniller  of  Hate, 
1676.  Francis  de  Bonne,  duke  de  Crequy  des  Lefdi- 
guieres,  lieutenant-general,  1662.  Dreux  Daubray,  count 
d’Offremont,  counfellor  of  ftate,  1658.  Peter  Payen  Def- 
landes,  1659.  Jean  Dorieu,  prefident  of  aids,  1660. 
Francis- Antoine  Dulieu  mailer  of  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
1667.  John  Evelyn,  efq.  author  of  “ Sylva  Sylvarum  ; a 
treatife  on  Calcography,”  &c.  Ferdinand  de  Foix  de 
la  Valette,  duke  of  Efpernon,  colonel-general,  1650. 
Cefar  d’Etree,  bilhop  of  London,  then  cardinal,  1660. 
/kndre  le  Febre  d’Ormeflon,  counfellor  of  ilate,  1654. 
Gafpar  de  Fieubet,  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe. 
Nicolas  Fouquet,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  1661. 
Pierre  Galfendi  the  philofopher,  1658.  Melchior  de  Gil- 
lier,  counfellor  of  the  king,  1652,  and  madame  de  Gillier 
his  wife,  a companion  print.  Francis  Guenault  phyiician, 
1664.  Henry  de  Guenegand,  marquis  de  Plancy,  fecretary 
of  Hate  after  Champagne.  Francis  de  Harlay  de  Chau- 
vallon,  archbifhop  of  Paris,  1675.  Louis  Hepelin,  coun- 
fellor of  Hate,  engraved  in  the  Hyle  of  Mellan,  1660. 
William  de  Lamoignon,  marquis  de  Baville,  prefident  of 
the  parliament,  1659.  Another  plate  of  the  fame  noble- 
man, dated  1676.  Peter  Jeannen,  firfl  prefident  of  the  par- 
liament. Dominick  de  Ligny,  abbe  and  afterwards  bifhop 
of  Meaux,  1654.  Rene  de  Longueil,  marquis  de  Maifon, 
miniller  of  Hate  and  prefident  of  the  parliament,  1660. 
Henry  d' Orleans,  duke  de  Longueville,  after  Champagne. 
Francis  Lotin  de  Charny,  prefident  of  the  parliament,  1657. 
Jean  Loret  of  Carenton  in  Lower  Normandy,  1658,  fmall 
folio.  Francis  Mallier,  bilhop  of  Troyes,  after  Velut. 
Leonor  de  Matignon,  bifhop  of  Lilieux,  after  P.  Antonin. 
Cardinal  Julius  Mazarin,  with  a back-ground  of  Hars, 

1655.  The  fame  fubject,  engraved  in  the  taHe  of  Mellan. 
Jean  de  Maupeoux,  bilhop  and  count  of  Cavaillon,  1671. 
Charles  de  la  Porte,  duke  de  la  Mellerage,  marefchal  of 
France,  alter  Jude,  1662.  Jean  de  Megrins,  prefident  of 
the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  after  Daret,  1652.  Jean- 
Antoine  de  Mefme,  count  d’Avaux,  1662.  Edward  Mole, 
prefident  of  the  parliament,  1653,  (noticed  in  our  biogra- 
phy of  the  artiil. ) Henry  de  Lorraine,  marquis  of  Mony, 
1631.  Francis  de  Nefmond,  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  1663. 
Nicholas  Potier  de  Novion,  firfi  prefident  of  the  parliament, 

1656.  Charles  Paris  d’Orleans,  count  de  St.  Paul,  after 
Ferdinand,  i6<5o.  Hardouin  de  Perefixe  de  Beaumont, 
archbifhop  of  Paris,  1662.  Louis  Phelipeaux  de  la  Vril- 
liere,  fecretary  of  llate,  1662.  Simon  Arnauld  de  Pom- 
ponne,  fecretary  of  Hate,  1657.  Jean  Francis  Paul  de 
Gondy,  cardinal  de  Retz,  1650.  Armand-Jean  du  P-leffis, 
cardinal  de  Richelieu,  after  Champagne,  1657.  Jean 
Francis  Sarrafin,  counfellor  to  the  king,  1656,  in  qto. 
Henri  de  Savoye  d’Aumale,  arc’nbifliop  of  Rheims,  1651. 
Pierre  Seguier,  chancellor  of  France,  after  le  Brun,  1656. 
Pierre  Seguier,  marquis  de  St.  Briffen,  mayor  of  Paris, 
1659.  Francis  Servien,  bilhop  of  Bayeux,  after  Cham- 
pagne,  1656.  Jean  Baptifte  van  Steenberghen,  termed 


“ the  Dutch  advocate,”  after  du  Chad  el,  1668.  This  is 
elleemed  a chef-d’oeuvre  of  Nanteuil.  Denis  Talon,  advo- 
cate-general. Charles-Maurice  le  Tellier,  archbifhop  of 
Rheims,  1663.  Michel  le  Tellier,  chancellor  of  France, 
1662.  Michel  le  Tellier,  marquis  de  Louvois,  fecretary  of 
Hate,  1677.  Henri  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  vifcount  de 
Turenne,  1665.  Francis  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  1661. 

Germain  Audran  was  born  at  Lyons  'A.  D.  1631. 
Fie  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  in  his  natal  city,  and 
under  the  fanftion  of  his  father  Claude,  of  whom  we  have 
already  fpoken  ; after  which  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where 
he  purfued  his  Hudies  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  Karle. 
He  afterward  returned  to  Lyons,  w here  he  engraved  and 
publifhed  a confiderable  number  of  prints,  confifling  of  or- 
naments, ceilings,  vafes,  &c.  and  a few  portraits,  which 
Strutt  fays  do  honour  to  his  graver.  He  was  made  a 
member,  and  afterwards  chofen  profeffor  of  the  academy 
eHablifhed  at  Lyons,  in  which  city  he  died  in  the  year  1710, 
leaving  four  fons  who  were  all  art  ills. 

His  bell  portraits  are  thofe  of  Charles  Emanuel  II.  and 
Frances  d’Orleans,  in  the  lame  oval,  after  Caravaglia  ; car- 
dinal Richelieu  in  an  oval,  ornamented  by  laurels,  and  Tkc- 
ophilus  Reynard,  dated  1663,  in  folio. 

The  chief  of  his  other  engravings  are  a fet  of  fix  plates  of 
defigns  for  ceilings,  after  George  Charmetin  ; another  fet 
of  fix  ornamented  vafes  after  N.  Robert  ; a book  of  friezes, 
after  la  Fage,  a large  book  of  Italian  views  after  Funcus, 
fix  landfcapes  from  le  Gafpie,  and  a fet  of  thirty  defigns  for 
fountains  and  maritime  friezes,  after  le  Brun. 

Of  Claude  Audran,  the  fecond  of  that  name,  and  whofe  vir- 
tues, fays  the  abbe  Fontenai,  were  as  praife-worthy  as  his 
talents  were  great,  no  engravings  have  been  mentioned  by  his 
biographers,  and  none  have  been  feen  by  the  prefent  writer, 
though  Heinnekin  fpeaks  of  him  as  having  been  an  engraver. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1639,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1684. 

Girard  or  Gerard  Audran  is  at  once  the  moll  cele- 
brated of  his  family,  and  the  boafi  of  his  country  and 
his  profelfion.  Though  he  did  not  invent  the  art  of 
mingling  etching  with  the  work  of  the  graver,  he  improved 
fo  much  upon  what  had  previously  been  done  in  this  way, 
and  fo  out-firipped  his  competitors  in  the  race,  that  it  may 
eafily  be  believed  he  would  have  invented  this  art,  had  it  not 
previoufly  exified.  Untrammelled,  or  not  fubmitting  to 
fuch  trammels  as  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  of  engraving 
impofed  on  his  contemporaries,  he  looked  with  bolder 
vifion  into  that  of  painting,  or  rather  he  looked  both  abroad 
into  the  phyfical  world,  and  into  the  refources  of  his  own 
vigorous  mind,  for  the  materials  of  honefi  fame,  and  was 
guided  alone  by  the  light  which  they  mutually  reflected  on 
each  other. 

That  he  was  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  academical  part,  or 
grammar,  of  his  art,  may  be  feen  in  his  work,  entitled 
“ Les  proportions  du  corps  humain  fur  les  plus  belles  Hatties 
de  l’antiquitc,  a Paris,  chez  Audran  Graveur  du  Roi,”  a 
folio  work  publiihed  in  1682  ; and  it  may  be  heard  in  the 
liberal  encomium  of  Le  Brun,  that  the  engraver  had  in  this 
refpedl  furpafled  the  painter.  In  jultice  to  both  thefe 
difiinguifhed  artifls,  who  feemed  born  for  each  other,  this 
declaration  of  Le  Brun  fhould  not  be  pa  fled  in  filence. 

So  broad,  original,  and  comprehensive  was  the  Hyle  of 
our  artifi,  that  Watelet  has  emphatically  faid  cf  him,  “ he 
painted  with  the  etching-needle  and  graver,”  and  fo  fur- 
pafiing  thofe  of  all  other  artifls  are  his  engravings  after 
Le  Brun,  Pouflin,  and  Le  Sueur,  that  it  may  be  aflerted  of 
Audran,  almofl  without  an  hyperbole,  that  he  pofiefled  the 
power  of  animating  their  forms  with  his  own  foul,  as  was 
fabled  of  the  oriental  philofopher  of  old. 


Thus 
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Thus  much  it  has  been  thought  neceftary  to  fay  in  this 
place,  in  addition  to  what  the  reader  will  find  under  the 
article  Audran  Girard,  refpedting  this  truly  great  artiil. 
The  collector  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  here  a more 
copious  lift  of  his  principal  engravings,  than  we  were  at  that 
time  able  to  furnifh,  beginning  with  the  portraits  and  other 
pieces  which  he  engraved  after  his  oVn  pidlures  and  drawings. 

Pope  Clement  IX.  Andreas  Argolus,  S.  Marci  Eques, 
in  quarto.  Samuel  de  Sorbiere,  (a  man  of  letters,)  engraven 
at  Rome  in  1667.  Henri  Arnaud,  bilhop  of  Angier.  Fa- 
ther Benedict  Langeois,  a capuchin.  Francis  du  Quefnoy, 
fculptor,  commonly  ftyled  Fiamingo.  “ St.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens,”  a vignette,  with  the  inscription  : — “ Non 
enim  fumus  adulterantes,  &c.”  “Minerva”  and  “Abund- 
ance,” two  Handing  figures,  and  on  high  two  genii  holding 
a fcroll,  with  the  words  “ Louis  le  Grand,”  a frontifpiece, 
in  fmall  folio,  dated  1680. 

After  Italian  mailers,  we  find  the  following  fubjefts  in 
folio,  and  for  the  moil  part  very  large  ; “ The  Filial  Piety 
of  iEneas,”  after  a picture  of  Dominichino,  formerly  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  French  king,  performed  with  the  graver 
only,  and  fomewhat  harfh  in  its  chiaro-fcuro.  “ The  Mylte- 
ry  of  the  Rofary,”  after  a painting  of  Dominichino  at  St. 
John  du  Mont  de  Bologne.  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ag- 
nes,” after  a painting  of  the  fame  mailer  at  Bologna,  in  the 
church  of  that  faint.  “ The  Temptation  of  St.  Jerome,” 
after  the  fame.  “ The  Four  Angles  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Charles  de  Catenari,  reprefenting  Juitice,  Temperance, 
Prudence  and  Courage,”  after  the  fame,  in  four  plates,  en- 
graven at  Rome  in  1675.  “ The  Gift  of  Tongues,”  and 

“ St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,”  after  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
two  friezes  on  the  fame  plate.  The  gallery  painted  at  Rome 
imthe  palace  of  Pamphili,  by  the  fame  mailer,  reprefenting 
the  hiftory  of  FEneas,  engraven  on  lixteen  plates,  and  form- 
ing a feries.  The  gallery  painted  by  the  fame  artiil,  at  the 
palace  of  the  marquis  Sachetti,  and  engraven  at  Rome 
in  1668  in  three  large  plates,  reprefenting  the  triumphs  of 
David  over  Goliah  and  the  Philiftines.  “ The  Death  of  St. 
Francis,”  after  Annibal  Carracci.  “ The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebaftian,”  after  a painting  of  Carracci  formerly  in  the 
polfeffion  of  the  French  king.  “ The  Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony,”  painted  for  the  Borghefe  gallery  by  Annibal  Car- 
racci. “ Ulyffes  difeovering  Achilles  in  Difguife,”  after 
the  fame.  “ St.  Hyacinthe,”  after  Guerchino,  fmall.  “ A 
Magdalen,”  after  Guido.  “ St.  Peter  walking  on  the  Sea,” 
after  Lanfranc.  “ The  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,”  a fmall 
piece,  engraven  after  a defign  of  Palma  the  younger,  with- 
out the  name  of  the  engraver.  Thirteen  plates  of  arabef- 
que  figures,  painted  by  Raphael  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican.  A fetof  fifteen  plates  from  Raphael’s  Cupid  and 
Pfyche,  dedicated  to  Le  Brun.  “ God  ipeaking  to  Moles 
from  the  Burning  Bulh,”  after  the  fame.  “ Paul  and  Bar- 
nabus  at  Lyftra,”  after  the  fame.  “ St.  Paul  fcourged  by 
Demons,”  a fmall  piece,  known  under  this  title,  though  in 
fadl  it  reprefents  “ St.  Ignatius  tormented  by  Devils  dur- 
ing his  Slumber.”  It  is  engraven  after  a defign  of  Rubens, 
but  falfely  attributed  to  Raphael  on  the  plate.  “ Jefus 
Chrift  delivering  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter  on  taking  leave  of  the 
nffembled  Apollles,”  R.  V.  inv.  G.  A11.  fc.  “ The 
Death  of  Ananias,”  after  Raphael.  “ The  Landing  of 
the  Saracens  at  the  Port  of  Oftia  ;”  after  a defign  of  Ra- 
phael, an  anonymous  engraving,  but  known  to  be  from  the 
hand  of  Audran.  “ A recumbent  Silenus,  pouring  forth 
Wine,”  after  Julio  Romano.  “ Dejanira  carried  away  by 
the  Centaur  Nefl’us,”  after  the  fame,  in  quarto.  “ The 
Clemency  of  Scipio,”  another  anonymous  folio  engraving, 
after  Raphael.  “ Tiie  Rape  of  Ganymede,”  an  octagonal 
Vo L.  XV. 
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print  from  a painting  by  Titian  on  the  cieling  of  the  gallery 
of  antique  ftatues  at  Venice. 

Hiftoric  and  allegoric  fubjedts  after  French  mafters, 
beginning  with  Poufiin.  “ St.  John  baptizing  his  Pro- 
felytes  in  the  River  Jordan,”  a finely  executed  engra- 
ving, on  two  plates.  “ The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery.” 
A pair  of  large  and  admirable  engravings  of  “ The 
Prefervation  of  Pyrrhus,”  and  “ The  Refentment  of 
Coriolanus  appeafed  by  his  Family,”  each  engraved  on 
two  plates.  “ Camillus  delivering  up  the  Schoolmafter  to 
his  Scholars,”  “ The  Vengeance  of -Armida,”  in  which 
plate  Gerard  was  affifted  by  his  nephews  Benoit  and  John 
Audran.  “ St.  Francifco  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  Mary,” 
who  is  holding  arrows.  A pair  from  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
phofes  of  “ Daphne  transformed  into  a Laurel,”  and  “ Nar- 
cifi’us  to  a Daffodil.”-  “ The  Empire  of  Flora,”  or  tl: 
metamorphofes  of  heroes  into  flowers.  “ The  P1J  ue 
Rome,”  from  a large’pidlure  which  Pouffin  paint-  <i  from  0 
defign  of  Le  Main,  and  which  Audran  engraved  in  cw  'junc- 
tion with  Baronins.  “ Time  and  Truth,”  from  a ciehng  : 
the  hotel  de  Richelieu,  of  which  plate,  the  imprelhoris  b •- 
fore  the  drapery  was  engraved  over  the  figure  of  truth  arc 
very  rare. 

Tiie  above  are  all  after  Pouffin  : from  P.  Mignard  he  i:  r , 
engraven  “ The  Plague  of  Egina,”  commonly  termed 
“ The  Peft.”  (In  the  early  impreffions  of  this  plate,  the 
figure  in  the  clouds  is  evidently  Juno,  attended  by  her  pea- 
cock ; in  the  latter  impreffions,  the  peacock  -is  erafed,  and 
the  wings  of  an  angel  are  added  to  the  figure  of  the  geddefs. 
“ Chriit  bearing  his  Crofs,”  from  an  original  in  the  king  of 
France’s  collection.  The  cieling  of  the  leffer  gallery 
of  Verfailles,  engraved  on  three  plates,  of  which  the  fu bjecis 
are  “ Apollo  and  the  Mufes,”  “ Forefight  and  Secrecy,” 
and  “ Vigilance  and  Alacrity.”  Six  large  plates  forming  a 
fet  from  the  cieling  of  the  Val  de  Grace,  containing  upwards 
of  two  hundred  figures,  and  reprefenting  the  felicity  of  the 
bleffed. 

From  the  pictures  of  Le  Sueur  he  has  engraved  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais  ; and  on  another 
plate,  arched  at  the  top,  that  of  St.  Laurence,  in  folio  ; and 
in  quarto,  “ Aurora  blunging  forth  the  Horfes  of  Phoebus.” 
“ Time  affifted  by  Love  and  Truth  difpelling  the  Clouds  of 
Ignorance,”  a circle,  after  L.  Teftelin,  folio.  “ The  Ar- 
my of  Pharaoh  fwallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea,”  after  Fr.  Ver- 
dier,  in  folio.  “ The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  after  the-  fame, 
in  folio.  “ Battle  with  the  Saracens,”  alter  le  Bourguignon, 
in  folio.  “ The  Surrender  of  the  City  of  Damietta,” 
in  folio.  “ The  Decifion  of  Solomon,”  after  Ant.  Coy- 
pel,  in  folio.  “ The  Deluge,”  after  La  Fage,  in  folio. 

“ The  Pafihge  of  the  Red  Sea,”  after  the  fame.  “ The 
Rape  or  Proierpine,”  after  the  group  in  the  garden  of  Ver- 
failles, by  Gerardon,  in  folio.  “ God  fpeaking-  to  Mofe* 
from  tire  Burning  Bnlh,”  after  Le  Brun,  in  folio.  “ The 
Gift  of  Tongues,”  after  the  fame  painter,  wherein  he  has  in- 
troduced his  own  portrait.  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen,” after  a painting  by  the  fame  mafter  in  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  in  folio.  “ The  Triumphal  Entrance  of 
Conftantine  the  Great  into  Rome,”  after  the  fame.  “ The 
Cieling  ol  the  Chapel  de  Saulx,”  reprefenting  the  fulfilment 
■oi  tire  ancient  law  by  the  new,  after  Le  Brun,  in  fix  large 
plates,  dated  1681,  and  remarkable  for  a luperior  difplay  of 
character,  expreffion,  and  fine  drawing.  The  cieling  of 
the  pavilion  at  Saulx,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Pavii- 
lion  of  Aurora.  In  this  work  Le  Brun  reprefents  theri- 
fing  of  the  fun,  and  the  four  feafons  ; engraved  on  four  large 
plates,  and  infciibed  to  Louis  XIV.  Four  very  large  en- 
gravings from  Le  Br un’s  battles  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
S f which 
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which  the  fubjefts  are,  “ The  Palfage  of  the  Granieus,” 
“ The  Battle  of  Arbela,  and  Defeat  of  Darius,”  “ The 
Reception  of  Porus,”  and  “ The  Triumphal  Entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon  from  the  largenefs  of  their  di- 
meniionSjthe  artill  has  thought  it  necelfary,or  found  it  moil 
convenient,  to  engrave  each  of  thefe  fubjedts  on  four  plates, 
from  which  the  impreffions  are  afterwards  palled  together* 
They  are  at  once  the  largell  and  bell  of  hillorical  engrav- 
ings, and  conftitute  the  triumphal  entry  of  that  art  into 
Europe. 

Of  Benoit  Audran  the  nephew  of  Girard,  having  al- 
ready given  a biographical  Iketch,  (fee  Audran,  Benoit,) 
it  remains  only  to  add  the  lift  of  his  bell  engravings.  We 
begin  with  the  hillorical  fubjedls,  which  are  of  the  folio 
fize. 

“ The  Baptifm  of  Jefus  Chrilt,  ’’after  a painting  of  Al- 
bano  in  the  Luxembourg.  “ The  Rape  of  Dejanira,” 
after  Guido.  “ David  beheading  Goliah,”  after  a painting 
(formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  the  French  king,)  by  Michael 
Angelo,  painted  on  the  two  Tides  of  a Hate,  and  each  rtpre- 
fenting  the  fame  fubjedt  differently  treated,  engraved  on  two 
plates  in  the  years  1716  and  1717,  by  the  two  brothers, 
B.  and  I.  Audran,  in  folio.  “ A Gypfey  telling  Fortunes,” 
after  the  fame  mailer,  in  the  collection  of  Crozat.  “ Lot 
and  his  Daughters,”  after  Paul  Veronefe,  in  the  colleftion 
of  Crozat.  “ Difgull,”  after  the  fame  mailer,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  was  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  following  are  after  pictures  by  Le  Brun  : “ Mofes 
defending  the  Daughters  of  Jethro,”  a large  piece  engraven 
by  John  and  Benedict  Audran  in  conjunction.  “ The 
betrothing  of  Mofes  and  Zipporah,”  companion  to  the 
preceding,  wholly  engraven  by  Benedict.  “ The  Brazen 
Serpent  raifed  by  Mofes  in  the  Defert.”  “ The  Pu- 
rification of  the  Virgin,  or  Simeon  in  the  Temple,” 
a piece  marked  Audran  Tec.  et  exc.  “ Jefus  Chrilt  taken  from 
the  Crofs,”  after  a painting  in  the  Luxembourg.  “ Defcent 
from  the  Crofs,”  after  a painting  in  the  Louvre,  dedicated  to 
cardinal  de  Noailles.  “ Holland  accepting  Peace,”  after 
a painting  in  the  gallery  of  Verfailles.  “ The  Baptifm  of 
Jefus  Chrilt,”  after  P.  Mignard.  “ The  Pleafures  of  Hor- 
ticulture,” after  the  fame  mailer,  two  large  friezes  engraven 
by  Benedict  and  John  Audran.  “ Our  Saviour  at  the 
Houfe  of  Martha  and  Mary,”  after  Le  Sueur,  a large 
plate,  dated  1690.  “ St.  Paul  preaching  at  Ephefus,”  after 
the  fame.  “ Alexander  dr  ring  his  Sicknefs  taking  the  Potion 
pr-efented  to  him  by  liis  Phyfician,”  a circular  print,  after  the 
fame  mailer,  from  a painting  in  the  Palais  Royal,  engraven 
1 71 1,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  bell  works  of  Benoit. 
“ The  Accouchement  of  Mary  de  Medicis,”  and  “ The 
Exchange  of  Two  Queens,”  two  beautiful  engravings  from 
the  gallery  of  Rubens  in  the  Luxembourg.  The  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  on  fix  folio  plates,  forming  a fet,  from 
paintings  bv  Cl.  Audran  the  younger. 

His  principal  portraits  are  as  follow  ; Benedict  or  Benoit 
Audran,  engraver  to  the  king,  painted  by  J.  Vivien,  and 
engraven  by  liimfelf,  in  odtavo.  Louis  Thomas  de  la  Va- 
letie,  general  of  the  oratory,  inferibed  B.  Audran  fecit  ad 
vivum,  in  folio.  Renaud  of  the  oratory,  after  Bonnet,  in 
folio.  Charles  le  Gout,  archbilhop  of  Narbonne,  after 
Bon  of  Boulogne,  an  oval,  engraven  in  1708.  John-Bap- 
tille  Colbert,  after  CL  le  Fevre,  an  oval,  with  acceiTaries. 
Jofeph-Clemeni,  elector  of  Cologne,  after  J.  Vivien,  in  fo- 
lio. Maximilian-Emanuel,  e-leftor  of  Bavaria,  marked  J. 
'Vivien  pinx.  II  fe  vend  le  dit  Sieur,  in  folio.  Henry  de 
Beringhea,  ■ fir  It  equerry  to  the  king,  marked  Nanteuil  del. 
1663.  Boned.  Audran  fc.  1710,  in  folio.  Samuel  Frifching, 
general  of  the  Swifs.  J.  Huber  pinx.  Eened.  Audran  1'c. 
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Parifiis  1713,  in  folio.  John  Frederic  de  Willading,  cortful 
of  the  republic  of  Berne,  1718.  J.  Huber  pinx.  B.  AudraU 
fc.  in  folio.  The  equeftrian  ftatne  of  Louis  XIV.  eredted 
at  Lyons,  after  Desjardins,  conjointly  engraven  by  B.  and 
J.  Audran,  in  folio. 

John  Audran,  the  younger  brother  of  Benoit,  having  diftin* 
guifhed  liimfelf,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty  years,  and  continuing  to  engrave  till  he  was  eighty, 
produced  a confiderable  number  of  prints  which  are  highly 
elleemed.  To  the  lilt  of  his  engravings,  which  the  reader  will 
find  under  the  article  Audran,  John,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
add  the  following,  beginning  with  the  religious  fubjedts  and 
tliofe  from  clafiic  hiltory,  which  are  moftly  of  the  folio  fize. 

“ Jefus  Chrilt  preaching  on  fhipboard,”  after  Raphael. 
“ A Landfcape,”  in  which  the  infant  Jefus  is  reprefented 
in  a recumbent  polture,  contemplating  a crofs,  which  is 
held  by  three  angels  in  the  clouds,  after  Albano.  “ The 
Nativity,”  after  P.  da  Cortona,  an  oval.  “ The  Good 
Samaritan,”  after  Annibal  Carracci,  round.  “ Saint  John 
administering  the  Sacrament  to  the  Virgin,”  after  L.  Car- 
racci. “ Jefus  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  after  Domi- 
nichino.  “ St.  Andrew  adoring  the  Crofs  on  which  he 
was  to  fuller  Martyrdom,”  after  Guido.  “ The  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter,”  after  Guido,  erroneoufly  inferibed  with 
the  name  of  Dominichino.  “ St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,” 
after  Ciro  Ferri,  a fmall  piece  in  the  form  of  a frieze. 
“ Galatea  on  the  Waters,”  after  C.  Maratti,  a very  beau- 
tiful piece,  in  folio.  “ The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and. 
Fifhes,”  after  Claude  Audran,  in  folio.  “ Jacob  complaining 
to  Laban,”  and  “ The  Refurreclion,”  both  after  Coypel, 
the  latter  of  which  is  elleemed  amongll  the  French,  one  of 
the  moll  dillinguilhed  works  of  that  painter.  “ The  Ele- 
vation of  the  Crofs,”  and  “ The  Crucifixion,”  both  after 
Vandyke.  “ The  French  Parnaffus  of  Titon  du  Tillct,”  a 
very  large  plate,  of  whicli  the  original  is  executed  in  bronze. 
“ Acis  and  Galatea,”  with  Polyphemus  on  his  rock,  after 
F.  Marot.  “ Venus  irritated  againll  Plyche,”  and  “ Pfyche 
confoled  by  Cupid,”  both  after  Nattier.  A landfcape  after 
Pouliin,  in  which  is  introduced  St.  John,  the  two  Maries, 
Nicodemus,  and  two  angels  weeping  over  the  body  of  Jefus 
Chrilt.  “ The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  after  the  fame 
mailer,  elleemed  the  bell  of  the  engravings  of  Audran,  and 
a very  fuccefsful  tranllation  of  the  original  picture.  “ An- 
dromache Hying  to  the  Aid  of  her  Son,”  after  L.  Silveltre, 
and  three  mixtures  of  fatt  and  allegory,  after  Rubens,  •viz. 
“ Henry  IV.  deliberating  on  his  future  Marriage.”  “ The 
fame  Monarch  preparing  for  the  War  in  Germany,”  and 
“ The  Coronation  of  the  Queen.” 

The  following  are  portraits,  and  are  all  of  the  folio  fize. 
Louis  XV.  on  foot,  inferited  Gobert  pinx.  Audran  fc. 
Anonymous  portrait  of  the  prince  with  a page,  after  Vivien. 
Clement  Augullus,  prince  of  Bavaria,  after  the  fame. 
Jtan-Baptille  Colbert,  marquis  deTorcy,  without  his  name, 
after  Lnrgiiliere,  in  an  oval.  Duke  of  Autin,  alto  in  an 
oval.  The  abbe  Viclcr-Marie  d’Etrees,  after  Largilliere. 
Cardinal  Pierre  Ottoboni,  after  Le  Trevifan.  Fenelou, 
archbilhop  cf  Carabray,  after  Vivien.  Pierre  Gilk't,  after 
Tortebat.  Francis-Robert  Secoulfe,  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  ieated  in  an  arm  chair,  after  Rigaud.  Peter -Paul 
Rubens,  after  Van  Dyke.  Noel  Coypel,  painter  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  after  himfelr,  and  Anthony  Coyfevox,  fculp- 
tor  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  after  Id.  Rigaud.  The  two 
latter  were  engraven  "at  the  time  of  our  artift’s  reception  into 
the  Royal  Academy,  (namely  in  the  year  1703,)  amd,  either 
on  account  of  their  merits  or  their  fubjedts,  "were  the  means 
of  that  reception. 

John  Baron,  or  Baronius,  alfo  called  the  Tolnfano,  from 
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the  place  of  Ills  nativity,  was  born  at  Touloufe  in  the  year 
1631,  but  fettled  at  Rome  early  in  life,  where  he  engraved 
and  publifhed  aimed  the  whole  of  his  works.  He  exe- 
cuted his  plates  entirely  with  the  graver,  in  a fervile,  dry 
manner,  neat  indeed,  but  exceedingly  defective  in  drawing, 
expreffion,  and  effeft.  Yet  he  had  the  infe'nfibility  to  at- 
tempt great  things,  of  which  the  following  are  the  fubjeCxs 
of  a few : 

“ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,”  and  that  of  “ St. 
Andrew,”  a pair  of  folio  prints,  after  Nicolo  del  Abbate. 
“ St.  Peter,”  and  “ St.  Paul,”  after  A.  Carracci,  a plate  in 
which  the  heads  and  hands  are  engraven. by  Bloemart.  “ A 
Madonna  in  the  aft  of  Adoration,”  from  Guido,  in  4to.  and 
another  from  Bernini.  “ St.  Romualdo,”  founder  of  the 
Camaldales,  in  which  feveral  ecclefiaftics  are  introduced, 
afeending  to  heaven,  an  upright  folio,  , after  Andrea  Sacciii. 
A fet  of  twelve  plates  forming  an  elementary  drawing  book, 
after  P.  Ferrerio,'  in  folio,  and  the  “ Plague  of  the  Philif- 
tines,  with  the  fallen  Idol  Dagon,”  a folio  plate  after 
Poufiin. 

But  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Baronius  for  the  following 
portraits,  which  are  of  the  folio  fixe.  John  de  Plantevit  de 
la  Paufe,  bifiiop  of  Loudon.  Cardinal  Aquaviva.  Leo- 
nardo  Alberti,  architeft.  Vito  de  Bramante,  architeft. 
Giovani  Francefco  Ruftici,  fculptor.  Marc  Antonio  Rai- 
mondi, engraver.  Raphael  d’Urbino,  painter.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  painter,  and  others  of  diitingui filed  artifls,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  fifty. 

Charles  Mace  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  F.  B. 
Mafie,  the  miniature  painter.  Fie  was  employed  by  M. 
Jabacli,  to  copy  drawings  in  bis  poffeflion,  and  to  etch 
the  mafterward  ; and  the  following  hillorical  landfcapes,  after 
Caftiglione,  are  frem  his  hand. 

“ The  Angel  commanding  Noah  to  Acre  the  Ark  with 
Animals.”  “ Abraham  and  Sarah  on  their  Way  to  Egypt.” 
“ The  Blefling  of  Abraham.”  “ Abraham  taking  leave  of 
Hagar.”  “ Rebecca  departing  for  Mefopotamia.”  “Jacob 
returning  to  his  Father’s  Floufe.”  “ P-achael  returning 
from  Mefopotamia.”  “Jacob  fending  Prefents  to  his  Bro- 
ther Efau.”  “ Mofes  expofed  on  the  Nile.”  “ Mofes  de- 
parting with  his  Wife  and  Children  for  Egypt.”  The 
“ Nativity,”  and  the  “ Crucifixion.” 

The  time  of  the  birth  of  John  Picart,  who  flourifhed  about 
the  middle  of  the  fevenieenth  century,  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. He  is  believed  to  have  been  a native  of  Paris,  and 
to  have  refided  chiefly  in  that  city ; but  to  have  ftudied 
engraving  under  Crifpin  de  Paffe.  Fie  engraved  feveral 
portraits,  among  which  are  thofe  of  Edward,  infant  of 
Portugal,  in  a fmall  upright  oval,  with  emblems ; and  a 
whole  length  of  Erafmus-  fianding  in  a niche,  befide  other 
frontifpieces  for  books  ; but  his  merit  is  too  inconliderable  to 
deferve  further  notice  here. 

Etienne,  or  Stephen  Picart,  is  prefumed  by  Strutt  to.  have 
Leer  related  to  John,  and  to  have  affumed  the  appellation  of 

La  Romain,”  (the  Roman,)  that  his  works  might  not 
be  confounded  with  thofe  of  his  relation  ; but  from  .this 
mifiake  his  fuperiority  as  an  artill  fufficiently  protected  him, 
nor  need  he,  nor  would  he,  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  this 
fuperiority,  have  affumed  a fir-name  to  mark  it.  A more 
reafonable  fuppofition  is,  that  he  cliofe  to  be  called  Picart 
-the  Roman,  from  a vanity  of  telling  the  world  that  lie  had 
ftudied  at  Rome.  He  was  born  at  Paris  A.  T).  1631, 
and  after  redding  fome  years  in  Rome  returned  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  became  a member  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, and  obtained  the  title  of  engraver ’to  the  king.  He 
died  at  Amfterdam,  (whither  he  had  retired  with  his  fons,) 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 


According  to  Watelet,  Picart  executed  fome  plates  i« 
which  etching  predominates  ; but  bis  principal  works  are 
performed  with  the  graver  only,  in  a ilyle,  fomewlmt  refem- 
bling  that  of  Fr.  de  Poilly,  though  with  inferior  ability  ; 
yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  fome  paffages  in  his  works 
are  very  fuperior  to  the  ref!,  as  for  example,  the  boy  who 
hands  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  his  “ PeflilenCe  among  the 
Phililtines,”  after  Poufiin,  and  the  livid  female  who  lies 
dead  toward  the  middle  of  the  fore-ground,  and  whom  the 
child  would  fuck,  are  fuperior  to  the  tenor  of  the  plate, 
though  it  be  reckoned  among  the  very  belt  of  his  engravings, 
i he  cold  lividnefs,  which  is  properly  fpread  over  the  bolom 
of  this  dead  mother,  pervades  his  ftyie  ; his  heads  in  general 
are  thofe  of  Poufiin  vulgarized,  his  extremities  are  not 
marked  with  feeling,  and  his  chiaro-fcuro  is  deficient,  ite 
harmony. 

Of  the  numerous  engravings  of  S.  Picart,  it  may  fuffiefe 
to  mention  the  following,  winch  are  all  in  folio. 

“ An  Lcce  Homo,”  accompanied  by  three  Angels,  after 
C.  Albano.  “ r|  he  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,”  after  Guido-, 
dedicated  to  Le  Brun.  “ The  Nuptials  of  St.  Cathei  ine,” 
after  Correggio.  A pair  from  the  fame  painter,  of  “ Heroic 
Virtue  triumphing  over  Vice,”  and  “ Man  delivered  up 
to  the  Pleafures  of  Senfe,”  dated  in  1676.  Another  pair, 
of  “ St.  Cecilia  playing  on  the  Bafs-Viol,”  and  a “ Concert 
of  Mulic,”  after  Dominicliino,  in  folio.  “ A Floly  Family,” 
known  under  the  name  of  “ Silence,”  after  Carracci,  which 
has  iince  been  put  to  fliame  by  the  beautiful  and  maflerly 
engraving  of  the  fame  fubji  ft,  from  the  hand  of  Bartolozzi. 
“ Fhe  Floly  Family,”  after  a grand  compoiition  of  the 
elder  Palma.  “ The  Separation  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,” 
after  J.  Lanfranc.  “ The  Plague  of  the  Phililtines,  and 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Idol  of  Dagon,”  after  Popflin. 
“ Jefus  curing  the  Blind,  on  leaving  Jericho,”  after  the  fame, 
inferibed  Picart,  (le  Romam,)  exc.  “ The  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,”  after  the  fame.  “ St.  Paul  caufing  the 
Booxs  of  the  Ephefians  to  be  burnt,”  after  le  Sueur. 
“ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Gervais,  and  St.  Protais,”  after 
the  lame.  “ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrev/,  and  that  of 
Sjy  Stephen,”  after  Le  Brun.  “ The  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,”  after  Guil.  Courtois.  “ A Madonna,  with  the 
infant  Jefus  on  her  Knees,”  after  Noel  Coypel.  “ St.  An- 
thony of  Padua,  adoring  tlie  infant  Jefus,”  after  Vandyke. 

The  beft  portraits  engraved  by  this  artill  are  follow  : 
Jean-Francois,  Paul  Gendy,  cardinal  of  Retz,  in  4to.  A 
piece  executed  in  the  ilyle  of  Mellan,  and  from  Picart’g  own 
drawing.  A bull  of  cardinal  Fachenettus,  after  J.  M.  Mo- 
rand,  in  4(0,  P.  Lucas  Waddmgus,  miniller-general  of  the 
order' of  St.  Francis,  after  Carlo  Maratti.  Melchifedech  de 
Phevenot,  a famous  traveller,  in  the  oriental  coflume.  F, 
Chau veau  del.  in  folio.  Francis  Tillemont,  abbe  of  Val- 
chretietf,  R.  Nanteuil  del.  in  folio.  Andrew  Harneau,  doftor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  Ant.  Paillet  pinx.  in  folio.  Nichola* 
Pavilion,  biihop  of  Aleth.  Stef.  Picart  fecit,  in  folio.  Ni- 
cnolas  Choart  de  Bulanval,  bilkop  of  Beauvais,  inferibed 
StephanuS  Picart  Romanus,  fee.  et  exc.  The  prefident 
Claude  de  Brion,  after  A.  Paillet,  in  folio,  Pierre  Loifel, 
doftor  or  the  Sorbonne,  after  F.  le  Make,  Jean  Michel 
Cigula,  a prince  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  who  was  con- 
■ verted  to  the  Chriflian  faith,  and  Frances  Athenais  de 
Roeheehouart,  marchionefs  of  Montefpan. 

Bernard  Picart,  the  fon  of  Stephen,  was  born  at  Paris  ia 
the  year  1663.  He  ftudied  under  his  father,  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  draw  from  thelifeat  the  French  Academy  at  the  age 
of  lixteen,  he  two  years  afterwards  gained  the  prize.  It  ie 
fiiid  that  he  took  up  the  graver  with  reluctance  : he  conti- 
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mied,  however,  both  to  defign  and  engrave  at  Paris  until  the 
year  j 710,  when  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Amfterdam, 
with  fome  intention  of  proceeding  to  Sweden  ; but  certain 
offers  that  were  made  him  by  the  Dutch  bookfellers  induced 
him.  to  alter  his  mind,  and  he  continued  to  reiide  at  Amfter- 
dam to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  8th  of 
May  1733.  He  was  twice  married,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  left  any  children.  ■ 

Great  part  of  Picart’s  life  was  fpent  in  making  drawings* 
.which  are  highly  iinifhed,  and  fufficiently  teftify  the  fertility 
of  his  invention.  He  underftood  the  human  figure,  but  in 
the  airs  of  his  heads  followed  too  much  the  fafhion  of  af- 
fe station  which  Coypel  had  led.  His  profefuonal  induftry 
muft  have  been  great,  for  befides  making  thefe  highly  finifti- 
ed  defigns,  the  number  of  his  engravings  are  not  fewer  than 
thirteen  hundred. 

Moft  of  thefe  plates  indeed  were  fmall,  and  were  engraved 
as  embellifhments  to  books,  for  which  he  was  famous.  His 
ftyle  ccnfifted  chiefly  of  etching,  and  bears  confiderable  re- 
fernblance  to  that  of  Le  Clerc.  According  to  Watelet,  the 
tafte  of  the  Dutch  amateurs  of  that  day  impaired  the  talents 
of  our  artift,  by  inducing  him  to  deviate  from  the  path 
which  nature  had  pointed  out  to  him,  arid  while  he  accumu- 
lated a fortune,  he  loft  the  efteem  of  the  judicious.  If  his 
larger  works  were  done  to  pleafe  thofe  amateurs,  Watelet’s 
remark  is  not  without  foundation,  for  they  are  cold,  tame, 
and  taftelefs,  when  compared  with  his  fmall  plates. 

He  fcraped  a few  mezzotintos,  among  which  is  a Nativi- 
ty from  Carlo  Maratti,  and,  poflefling  a certain  degree  of 
dexterity  in  imitating  the  works  of  other  artifts,  he  under- 
took, towards  the  dole  of  his  life,  what  he  called  innocent  im- 
pojiures,  which,  however,  were  not  publifhed  till  after  his 
death,  and  which  Strutt  thinks  had  better  not  have  been 
publifhed  at  all  ; it  confifts  of  feventy-eight  plates,  forming, 
with  the  preliminary  difeourfe,  explanations,  and  lift  of  his 
works,  a fmall  folio  volume. 

Of  his  other  engravings,  the  moft  remarkable  are,  “ The 
Maffacre  of  the  Innocents,”  in  fmall  folio,  from  his  own  de- 
fign, the  firft  impreflions  of  which  are  known  by  their  being 
printed  before  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Herod. 
“ The  Epithalamia,”  a fet  of  twelve  plates,  valued  for  the 
tafte  and  delicacy  with  which  they  are  executed,  and  confid- 
ing of  eight  prints  lengthways,  and  four  uprights,  in  quarto. 
“ The  Annals  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Of  thefe  are  par- 
ticularly remarkable  the  frontifpiece,  which  is  “ The  prince  of 
Orange,”  “ The  Maffacre  of  De  Wit,”  and  “ The  Synod  of 
Dort  five  allegorical  frontifpieces  for  Roman  Antiquities, 
Religious  Ceremonies,  Banier’s  Ovid,  and  the  Didionnaire 
and  Atlas  Hiftorique,  folio.  “ Philofophers  in  Search  of 
Truth,  at  the  Head  of  whom  is  Defcartes,' ’ dated  1703,  in 
folio.  “ Fellival  of  the  Gods,  and  cf  the  CHars,”  a fub- 
je£l  taken  from  the  Casfars  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  folio/ 
“ The  Triumph  of  Painting,”  engraven  in  1725,  in  folio. 
“ The  Children  of  Niobe,  pierced  by  Arrows,”  in  folio. 
Two  fatirical  folio  prints,  again!!  the  adminiflration  of  law. 
“ A Monument  confecrated  to  Pofteritv,  in  Commemora- 
tion of  the  incredible  Folly  of  the  20th  Year  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.” 

From  the  compofitions  of  other  mailers  Picart  has  en- 
graven “ Time  delivering  Truth  from  the  Yoke  of  the 
Paflions.”  “ The  Remembrance  cf  Death,  or  Shepherds 
of  Arcadia;”  and  an  allegorical  dance,  entitled,  “ The 
Pidure  of  Human  Life,”  all  after  Pouffin.  After  Le 
Sueur  he  has  engraven  a pair  of  “ The  Mufes,  Calliope  and 
Terpfichore,”  and  “ Darius  cauling  the  Tomb  of  Queen 
Nitocris  to  be  opened,  in  the  Hope  of  difeovering  a Trea- 


ftire  and  after  Le  Brun,  “ Hagar  di (miffed  from  the 
Houfe  of  Abraham,”  dated  1707. 

His  principal  portraits  are  thofe  of  Stephen  Picart  the 
Roman,  engraver  to  the  king,  &c.  deJigned  in  1715,  (en 
Medallion,)  and  engraven  by  his  fon  Bernard  in  1730,  in 
fmall  quarto  ; Roger  de  Piles  of  Nevers,  ipfe  pinxit,  an 
etching  dated  1714.  The  following  kings  of  England  after 
Vandyke,  Kneller,  and  Vanderwerf,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  III.,  and  George  I.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  after  Van  Skuppen.  Louis,  prince  of  Afturias  ; 
John  de  Wit,  grand  penfionary  of  Holland  ; Edward  Cla- 
rendon, lord  chancellor  of  England,  after  Zouft.  Lord 
William  Ruffel,  and  Frederic,  duke  of  Schomberg,  after 
Kneller.  Bilhop  Burnet,  after  Lloadley.  Francis  Pierre, 
cardinal  de  Fox,  (who  terminated  the  fchifm,  and  gave 
peace  to  the  fee  of  Rome,)  and  a medallion  of  Philip,  duke 
of  Orleans,  fupported  by  Apollo  and  Minerva  ; after  A. 
Coypel. 

Nicholas  Petau  was  the  fon.  of  James  Petau,  an  engraver 
from  Antwerp.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1633, 
and  died  in  the  lame  city  in  1676.  Pie  probably,  judging 
from  the  ftyle  and  charafter  of  his  engraving,  ftuditd  in  the 
fchool  of  de  Poilly.  He  worked  with  the  graver  only,  and 
appears  to  have  handled  that  inftrument  with  facility,  but  his 
extremities  are  fomewhat  heavy,  the  degree  of  corredtnefs  he 
has  attained  in  his  drawing  is  a laboured  corredtnefs,  and  the 
fimilarity  of  texture  which  he  has  fpread  over  his  flefn,  dra- 
peries, and  back-grounds,  give  a certain  charadler  of  infi- 
pidity  to  his  engravings.  Watelet  however  praifes  the 
works  of  this  artift  fomewhat  highly,  and  particularly  his 
Holy  Family,  after  Raphael,  for  beauty  of  tooling,  purity 
of  outline,  vigour  andjuftnefsof  effeft,  and  the  true  ren- 
dering of  the  characters  of  Raphael. 

The  following  engravings  by  this  mafter  are  held  in  moft 
efteem,  beginning  with  the  hiftorical  fubjedls,  which  are  all 
in  folio. 

Ths  above-mentioned  “ Holy  Family,”  after  Raphael, 
wherein  St.  John  is  kneeling,  as  if  to  receive  the  benediction 
of  the  infant  Saviour.  “ A Madonna  reading,  with  the  In- 
fant in  her  Arms,”  after  Guerchino,  an  oval.  “ Angels, 
weeping  over  a Dead  Chrift,”  after  the  fame.  “ Chrift  in 
the  Sepulchre,  with  feveral  attendant  Angels,”  after  Car- 
racci. “ The  Annunciation,”  after  Ph.  Champagne. 
“ Jefus  Chrift,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John  in  the  Clouds,  in- 
terceding for  St.  Bruno,  while  feveral  Monks  are  feen  on 
their  Knees,”  after  the  fame,  engraven  in  1657.  “ A Mag- 

dalen in  the  Defert,”  after  the  fame.  “ A Holy  Family/ ’ 
where  the  infant  Jefus  is  feen  careffing  the  little  St  John, 
after  I.  B.  de  Champagne.  “ St.  Sulpice,  or  the  Biihops 
affembled  in  Council,”  after  the  fame.  “ A Bull:  of  the 
Virgin,”  after  Le  Brun.  “ A Holy  Family.”  wherein  an 
angel  is  feen  prefenting  a baiket  of  flowers  to  the  infant 
Jefus,  after  Viilequin. 

His  principal  portraits  are  in  folio,  and  are  thofe  of 
Alexander  VII.,  on  a pedeftal,  inferibed  P.  Mignard  pinx. 
Romas,  N.  Pitau  fculp.  Parifiis,  1662.  Louis  XIV.,  a three- 
quarter  figure  in  armour,  Cl.  le  Feure  pinx.  Louis  Dau- 
phin, fon  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  the  fame.  Benjamin  Prioli 
writing  the  hiftory  of  France  in  Italian  ; after  the  fame, 
fmaller  in  fize.  Nicholas  Colbert,  bilhop  of  Lucon,  after 
the  fame.  Alexander  Paul  Peteau,  counfellor  to  the  par- 
liament, after  the  fame.  Henri-Lotiis  LIubert  de  Montmor, 
after  Champagne,  1667.  Oliver  Cromwell,  after  Vander- 
werf. Ambrofe  Chapelle,  bilhop  of  Anvers,  feated  at  a 
table,  after  H.  Perez  Brant.  Calpar  de  Daillon  du  Lude, 
bilhop  of  Albi,  after  Julie  van  Egmont.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
pallor  of  the  congregation  of  St-  Lazarus,  after  S.  Fran- 
cois 
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eois.  Sir  Francis  de  Sales,  biihop  and  prince  of  Geneva, 
after  nature,  and  Louis  Alexandre  de  Bourbon,  count  de 
Thouloufe,  and  admiral  of  France,  after  Gobert,  infcribed 
N.  Pitau  junior  fc. 

Louis  Coffin  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  A.  D. 
1633,  and  lived  till  about  the  clofe  of  the  century.  For 
fome  reafon  or  other,  he  frecpiently  altered  the  orthography 
of  his  name,  and  Coquin,  Cauquin,  Coffin,  and  Cofiinus, 
are  all  the  fame  perfon.  He  worked,  with  the  graver  alone, 
in  a poor  and  talteh  L ftyle,  and  is  alfo  deficient  in  drawing 
and  chiaro-fcuro.  His  bell  hiftorical  engravings  are  in  folio, 
and  their  fubjedfs  as  follow  : 

“ A Madonna”  after  Le  Brun,  and,  from  the  fame  mailer, 
“ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Evangelill.”  “ The 
School  of  Athens,”  after  Raphael,  a very  large  plate. 
“ Paul  Honed  at  Lyftra,”  after  J.  B.  Champagne,  and  a 
figure  of  fculpture,  publifhed  in  the  Cabinet  des  Beaux 
Artes,  1 690. 

The  chief  of  Coffin’s  portraits,  which  are  juftly  held  in 
more  elleem  than  his  hiftorical  works,  are  thole  of  Louis 
XV.,  as  large  as  life  ; and  infcribed  L.  Coffin  ad  vivum 
pinx.  et.  fc.  Jean  Doujat  Juris-confulto  Frai^cis,  after  F. 
Sure.  Valentin  Conrat,  of  the  French  Academy,  after  C. 
Le  Fevre.  Francis  Chauveau,  defigner  and  engraver,  after 
the  fame.  Louis  Roupert,  a goldfmith  of  Metz,  infcribed 
P.  Rabon  pinx.  L.  Cofiinus  fc.  Jean  de  Schulenbourg, 
comte  de  Mondejeux,  after  Bernard,  L.  Coquin  fc.;  and 
Charles  Jean  Comte  de  Koenigfmark,  after  M.  Dahl,  all  in 
folio. 

Gerard  Edelinck,  the  countryman  of  Bolfwert,  Vorfter- 
man,  and  Pontius,  appears  to  have  formed  his  ftyle  of  en- 
graving before  he  quitted  Antwerp,  and  probably  from 
undying  the  works  of  thofe  diftinguiflied  matters.  He  ar- 
rived in  Paris  foon  after  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  centu- 
ry ; where  his  merit  immediately  fhone  forth,  and  in  that  age 
and  country  of  liberal  patronage  readily  procured  him  the 
favour  and  proteftion  of  Louis  XIV.  He  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Royal  Academy,  and  the  king  honoured 
him  with  an  apartment  at  the  Gobelins,  an  annual  penfion, 
and  the  title  of  Chevalier.  In  the  year  1707  he  died  in  the 
French  metropolis  at  a very  advanced  age. 

Though  Edelinck  was  contemporary  with  A u dr  an,  and 
mutt  have  feen  the  vigour  and  picturefque  feeling  which  the 
admixture  of  etching  imparted  to  his  hiftorical  works, 
and  mutt  have  heard,  and  probably  joined  in,  the  encomiums 
that  were  juftly  bellowed  on  them,  he  did  not  deviate  from 
that  mode  of  building  up  for  himlelf,  a lofty  and  killing  re- 
putation, which  nature  and  education  had  marked  out  for 
him.  Reekie's  of  the  halcyon  gales  which  feemed  to  court 
his  canvas,  he  fteadily  purfued  his  original  courfe  ; and  with 
the  graver  alone  he  ploughed  up  the  ample  field  of  his  fame. 
Wedded  to  the  ftyle  he  had  adopted  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  life,  he  did  not,  in  his  maturer  age,  allow  the  fuperior 
charms  of  the  youthful  and  admired  millrefs  of  Audran  to 
difturb  his  fettled  affections. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  cognofcenti  of 
the  feventeenth  century  were  much  divided  in  opinion,  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  thofe  two  modes  of  engraving, 
and,  notwithftanding  what  is  now  thought  on  the  fub- 
ie£t,  Edelinck  might  poftihly,  among  his  contemporaries, 
find  even  more  admirers  than  Audran.  Much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  latter  art i ft,  it  has  been  faid  that  he  recom- 
mended Edelinck  to  Le  Brun’s  notice,  to  engrave  “ the 
Tent  of  Darius,”  from  a model!  perfuafion  that  his  own 
powers  were  inadequate  to  the  delicacy  of  the  talk.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  that  at  the  period  now  fpoken  of,  the 
means  were  by  many  nliftaken  for  the  end  of  engraving. 
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The  ignorant  gradually  learn  to  worfhip  the  idol  itfelf,  that 
was  at  firft  fet  up  merely  to  ftimulate  their  devotion,  and 
lead  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  perfections  ; 
and  clear  and  clean  cut  lines  were  a quality  in  the  engraver’s 
art  more  vulgarly  obvious  than  exquiiite  drawing,  or  delicate 
energy  of  expreffion. 

Such  might  he  the  nature  of  the  admiration  of  the  ma- 
jority with  relpeft  to  engraving  at -that  period;  but  the  art 
of  Edelinck  added,  to  tiiefe  more  obvious  and  fuperficial 
qualities,  the  profundities  of  fcience  ; and  though  the  free- 
dom, delicacy,  and  addrefs,  with  which  he  handled  his 
graver,  are  admirable,  yet  his  application  of  that  freedom, 
delicacy,  and  addrefs,  is  not  lefs  lo.  How  well  he  under- 
ftood  the  human  figure,  and  how  beautifully,  in  engraving 
his  fielh,  he  tempered  his  courfes  of  lines,  and  mingled  them 
with  {tippling,  may  be  feen  in  the  figure  of  Cbrift  in  his 
large  plate  of  “ The  Crucifixion,”  after  Le  Brun  : the 
head  of  this  figure  alfo  {hews  how  deeply  he  ftudied  the 
energies  and  ordonnances  of  charafter  and  expreffion  in  the 
originals  w hich  lie  copied,  and  how  thoroughly  empowered 
he  was  to  render  them  with  efieit. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  though  pofterity  Should  beftow 
the  palm  of  fuperiorily  on  Girard  Audran,.  it  will  not  be 
furprifed  that  Edelinck  chofe  rather  to  he  the  firft  engraver 
in  a ftyle  that  had  already  been  honoured  with  general  appro- 
bation, than  to  enter  into  a rivalry,  which  might  have 
ended  in  confirming  him  the  fecund  hiftorical  engraver  of 
his  age. 

Strutt  writes  of  our  artift  with  great  truth,  that  “ he 
fucceeded  particularly  in  the  heads  of  his  figures,  which 
are  often  uncommonly  fine.  He  certainly  underftood  the 
human  figure,  yet  he  did  not  draw  it  with  that  great  talle 
and  correitnels  which  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  prints  of  Girard 
Audran ; neither  are  Iris  hands  and  feet  marked  in  that 
mafterly  manner,  or  with  equal  truth.  And  if  we  compare 
that  excellent  engraving  by  him,  reprefenting  the  tent  of 
Darius,  from  Le  Brun,  which  he  has  finiflied  in  fo  beautiful 
a manner,  with  the  battles  of  Alexander,  by  Audran,  from 
the  fame  mailer,  we  fliall  readily  agree,  I believe,  that  the 
animation,  corredtnefs,  and  tafte,  which  we  find  in  the  latter, 
amply  compenfate  for  the  want  of  that  clearnefs  and  neat- 
nefs,  which  appear  in  the  execution  of  the  former. 

Among  the  moll  ellimable  prints  by  this  great  artift,  may 
be  reckoned  the  following: 

“ A Battle  between  four  Horfemen,”  with  much  of  the 
general  air  and  character  of  a compofition  of  Rubens,  after 
Leonardo  da  Vmci,  miftakenly  infcribed  on  the  plate  “ De 
la  Finle  pinxit,”  a fcarce  and  valuable,  print,  in  large  folio. 
“ A Holy  Family,”  wiit’n  Elizabeth,  St.  John,  and  two 
angels,  one  of  which  is  fcattering  flowers,  an  upright  folio, 
from  the  famous  picture  of  Raffaelle,  which  w'as  in  the  king 
of  France’s  collection.  The  firft  impreffions  are  known  by 
their  having  been  taken  before  the  arms  of  Colbert  were 
added  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate ; the  fecond  edition  is 
with  the  arms,  and  in  the  third  the  arms  are  taken  out,  but 
the  place  where  they  had  been  inferted  is  very  perceptible. 

From  the  piAures  of  Le  Brun,  Edelinck  has  engraven 
“ The  Crucifixion  of  Chi-ill,”  a very  large  and  beautiful  en- 
graving, on  which  we  have  already  commented,  and  which, 
from  its  large  dimenfions,  (three  feet  in  height,)  the  artift 
has  engraven  on  two  plates.  “ Mary  Magdalen  bewailing 
her  Sins,  and  trampling  upon  the  Riches  of  the  World,”  a 
middling-fized  upright,  the  proof  impreffions  of  which  are 
known  by  their  having  been  taken  before  the  fubject  was 
furrounded  by  a narrow  border.  “ St.  Louis  at  Prayers,” 
and  St.  Charles  Boromeus,  its  companion.  “ Alexander 
entering  the  Tent  of  Darius,”  a very  large  print,  engraved 
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on  two  plates  of  a fize  correfponding  with  Audran’s  battles 
and  triumphal  entry  into  Babylon,  (of  which  the  firft  im- 
prelfions  have  the  name  of  Guyton,  the  printer,  fcratclied 
underneath  with  the  dry  needle.) 

Edelinck  has  alio  engraven,  in  concert  with  Drevet,  an- 
other large  print,  on  two  plates,  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  (Alex- 
ander entering  the  Tent  of  Darius,)  from  the  original  of 
P.  Mignard:  and  from  P.  Champagne,  “ Mofes  with  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,”  engraved  in  concert  with  Nanteuil. 

Among  his  belt  portraits  will  be  found  thofe  of  C.  Le 
Brun,  from  a painting  by  himfelf ; the  three  following,  after 
ILyacint’ne  Rigaud;  namely,  M.  d’Hozier  the  genealogift ; 
Martin  Vanden  Bogaert,  the  fculptor ; and  Madame  Helyot ; 
and  after  P.  Champagne,  a portrait  of  himfelf,  and  thofe  of 
Arnald  d’Andilli,  and  Nathaniel  Dilgerus. 

Guillaume  Chateau,  (or  Caltelius,)  was  born  at  Orleans 
A.D.  1633.  His  ftrong  delire  of  purfuing  the  line  arts  in- 
duced him  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  remove  to  Lyons, 
in  order  to  vilit  Italy  at  a convenient  opportunity.  After 
having  worked  in  that  city  for  fome  time  at  the  profeffion  of 
engraving,  he  determined  to  go  to  Rome;  where  hearing, 
on  his  arrival,  of  the  reputation  which  Frederic  Greuter  had 
acquired  as  an  engraver,  he  courted  his  acquaintance  and 
became  his  difciple.  U nder  Greuter  he  completed  his  ftudies  ; 
was  foon  employed  to  engrave  the  portraits  of  the  popes  ; 
and  had  numerous  other  plates  put  into  his  hands,  in  which 
he  fue.ceeded  fo  well  as  to  eftablifh  his  charafter  as  an  artift. 

He  now  travelled  to  Florence,  Parma,  Genoa,  and  other 
feats  of  art,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  works  of  the  great 
matters,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Lyons,  where  he  re- 
mained fome  time  with  -the  marquis  de  Sonozin.  From 
Lyons  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  continued  to  refide  there 
under  the  patronage  of  M.  Colbert  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  was  occafioned  by  a violent  lit  of  the  cholic  in  the 
year  1683. 

Chateau  worked  chiefly  with  the  graver,  of  which  he  pof- 
felfed  great  command  ; but  in  fome  inttances  has  etched  his 
landfcape  back  grounds.  There  is  much  clearnefs  in  his 
ftyle,  but  from  the  fquare  manner  in  which  his  firft  and  fe- 
cond  courfes  of  lines  interfect  each  other,  a cold  and  metallic 
■eftedt  is  produced.  His  drawing  is  ftiff  and  laboured,  and 
not  always  correct,  and  the  extremities  of  his  figures  are  but 
poorly  marked:  in  fhort,  his  works  feem  produced  by  labour 
and  care,  rather  than  by  genius  and  tafte. 

The  principal  hiftcrical  engravings  of  Chateau  are  of  the 
folio  fize,  and  their  fubjedts  as  follow  : 

“ The  Prophets  David,  Daniel,  Jonas,  and  Habakkuk,” 
from  a painting  attributed  to  Raffaelle,  in  the  church  of 
Madonna  del  Popolo,  but  according  to  Botari,  painted  by 
Roffo,  engraved  on  two  plates.  On  a third  plate,  our 
artift  has  converted  thcfe  doubtful  prophets  into  the  four 
evangelifts.  “ The  miraculous  Fifli,”  after  Raffaelle.  “ The 
Baptifm  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  after  Albano.  “ Ananias  re- 
Itoring  Sight  to  St.  Paul,”  after  P.  da  Cortona.  “The 
■Honing  of  St.  Stephen,”  after  Carracci.  “ The  Affumption 
of  the  Virgin,”  after  Carracci.  “ The  Saviour  with  the 
Crofs,  meeting  St.  Peter,”  who  fays  to  him,  “ Domine  quo 
vadis,  &c.”  after  the  fame.  “ llepofe  during  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  or  a kneeling  Madonna  admiring  the  infant  Jefus 
lying  afleep  on  fome  Straw,”  an  oval,  engraven  by  Chateau, 
but  without  his  name,  or  that  of  the  painter,  which  is  Ccr- 
reggio.  “ A Holy  Family,”  in  which  the  infant  Savidur  is 
Handing  on  a globe,  after  Carlo  Maratti. 

From  the  admirable  picture  of  Ponffin,  Chateau  has  en- 
graven “ The  Ifraelites  colledting  Manna  in  the  Wilder- 
nefs;”  “Chrift  reftoring  Sight  to  the  two  blind  Men  of 
Jericho;”  “ St,  Paul  caught  up  into  the  third  Heaven;” 


“ The  Death  of  Germanicus,”  one  of  his  beft  prints  ; and 
“ The  Preiervation  of  the  young  Pyrrhus,”  all,  excepting 
the  latter,  engraved  for  the  colledtion  entitled  “ The  king 
of  France’s  Cabinet.”  After  Noel  Coypel  we  find  “A 
Holy  Family,”  containing  five  figures,  and  a Madonna  and 
Child, . in  a border  of  flowers  ; and  after  his  own  compo- 
fition,  “ A Holy  Family,”  and  “ A Repofe  during  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,”  the  latter  of  which  is  partly  a plagi- 
arifm  from  Correggio. 

Of  his  portraits  the  beft  are,  the  bifhop  of  Ruette  ; Jean 
Baptille  Colbert,  an  oval ; and  thofe  of  the  popes,  which 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

Nicholas  Chateau  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a relation,  and 
perhaps  the  fon,  of  William.  He  was  born  at  Paris  A.D. 
1680,  but  of  his  death,  or  the  courfe  of  his  iludies,  we  find 
no  account. 

His  belt  works  are  a portrait  of  Boucherat,  from  a draw- 
ing of  his  own.  A half-length  figure  of  “ A young 
Lady  richly  attired  and  holding  a Mai',”  after  Santerre,  and 
dated  1708.  “ A young  Lady  dreffed  in  the  Spanifli 

Coftume,  fitting,”  after  the  fame  painter.  “ Summer,” 
after  Peter  Van  de  Berg.  “ A young  Female  finging,  ha- 
bited in  the  Grecian  Coftume,”  a fmail  folio,  dated  1708. 
“ Venus  attempting  to  diffuade  Adonis  from  going  to  the 
Cliace,”  dated  1706.  “ The  Transformation  of  Daphne 

into  a Laurel.”  “ Rinaldo  and  Armida,”  dated  1708, , all 
after  L.  Silveftre.  “ St.  Jerome  in  the  Defart,”  after 
Balth.  Peruzzi,  engraven  by  Chateau  in  conjunction  with 
L.  Surrugue. 

Pierre  Simon  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1640.  He 
prefumptively  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Nanteuil.  Like  him 
he  painted  and  engraved  portraits  from  the  life,  and  thefe 
are  his  beft  works  : indeed  they  pofiefs  no  inconliderable 
degree  of  merit. 

The  only  hiilorical  work  of  Simon  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  the  “ Martyrdom  of  St.  Cormo  and  St  Da- 
mien,” a folio  plate,  after  Salvator  Rofa.  Plis  portraits, 
which  in  ftyle  refemble  thofe  by  Nanteuil,  are  not  uncommon. 
Among  the  beft  of  them  will  be  found  thofe  of  Frederic 
Baroccio,  the  painter,  in  quarto.  Charles  D’Aelley,  duke 
de  Chaulnefs,  after  de  la  Borde,  in  folio.  Jacobus  Cardi- 
nalis  Rofpigliofius,  a half-length  figure  in  an  oval,  very 
large  and  lurrounded  by  an  ornamental  border. 

In  the  following,  the  heads  (as  appears  to  have  been  much 
the  falhion  of  the  times)  are  as  large  as  life.  That  por- 
traits of  this  very  large  fize  fhould  be  engraven  in  lines, 
would  appear  as  furpriiing  as  it  is  unneceflkry,  if  it  were 
•not  fo  common.  Louis  XIV.  after  Le  Brun,  dated  1677. 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conde,  dated  1678.  Anne 
Maria.  Louifa  of  Orleans,  duchefs  de  Montpenfier.  Eliza- 
beth Charlotte  Palatine,  duchefs  of  Orleans  ; all  from  pic- 
tures by  Simon  himfelf,  and  Leo  Potier  de  Gefores,  abbe 
and  count  of  Bernais,  after  De  Troy. 

Guillaume  Vallet  was  born  at  Paris  A.D.  1636.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  engraving  in  France,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  fchool  of  F.  de  Poilly,  he  travelled  to  Italy 
for  improvement,  but  returned  after  fome  years  refidence  at 
Rome,  and  died  in  his  native  city  in  the  year  1704.  Pie 
worked  with  the  graver  only,  and  his  ftyle  bears  an  inferior 
refemblance  to.  that  of  de  Poilly  : yet  he  is  occaiionaliy 
deep-toned  and  vigorous  in  his  chiaro-feuro.  His  principal 
hiftorical  engravings,  which  are  of  the  folio  fize,  are  as 
follow : 

“ The  Nativity,”  almoft  fquare ; “ Melchifedec  bringing 
Prefects  to  Abraham,”  and  the  “ Lord’s  Supper,”  all  after 
Raphael,  and  the  latter  inlcribed  “ PiCtum  a Rapkiele 
Urbinate  Romae  in  Palatio  Vaticauo.”  “A  Holy  Family” 

after 
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after  C.  Cscfio,  in  which  the  infant  St.  John  is  receiving  the 
bleffing  of  our  Lord.  “ The  Virgin  wafhing  Linen,” 
after  a painting  of  Albano  ; a piece  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  the  “ Lave  life.”  “ A Holy  Family,  or  the 
Virgin  adoring  the  Sleeping  Jefus,”  after  Guido,  almoft 
fquare.  Two  other  holy  families  after  A.  Carracci.  “ Re- 
pofe  during  the  Flight  into  Egypt,”  after  C.  Maratte  ; in- 
fcribed  “ Torrentum  pertraniivit  anima  noftra.”  “ The 
Annunciation,”  after  Guil.  Courtois,  brother  of  Bour- 

fuignon.  “The  Befurreclion  of  our  Saviour,”  after  N. 

joir.  “ St.  John  the  Baptiil  in  the  Prefence  of  Herod,” 
after  Le  Brun.  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  painted 
at  Rome  by  Pouflin.  “ The  Afl'umption  of  the  Virgin,” 
after  J.  Miel,  engraved  at  Rome.  “A  Holy  Family,” 
in  which  the  Virgin  is  feen  with  the  infant  Jefus  on  her 
knees,  holding  out  a branch  of  cherries  to  St.  Jofeph,  after 
Jac.  Stella.  “ Jefus  Chriff  on  the  Crofs,  adored  by  Angels,” 
after  the  fame. 

The  moil  eileemed  portraits  from  the  graver  of  Vallet, 
are  thofe  of  Alexander  Algardi,  fculptor  and  architedl,  in 
4to.  Andrea  Sacchi,  painter,  after  C.  Maratte,  engraven 
in  1662,  in  4to.  Olympia  Maidalchini  Pamphili,  Princi- 
peifa  di  S.  Martino,  engraven  at  Rome  in  1657.  Cliarles 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  folio,  after  his  own  drawing. 

The  following  are  all  after  Pnillet,  and  of  the  folio  fize. 
Bull  of  Pierre  Corneille,  crowned  by  Melpomene  and 
Thalia.  William  le  Roux,  bifhop  of  Perigueux.  Antoine 
Daubray,  count  d’Offremont,  counfellor  of  Hate.  Nicolas 
Favre  de  Berlife,  count  of  the  holy  confiftory,  and  “ St. 
Francis  de  Sales  prefented  to  pope  Alexander  VII.”  large, 
and  engra  -ed  on  two  plates. 

Anthony  Maffon  was  born  in  the  Orleannois  in  the  year 
1636.  He  vifited  Paris  in  his  youth,  but  had  previoufly 
been  brought  up  like  Cofmo  Armilrong  of  England,  (of 
whom  future  biographers  will  fpeak,)  to  the  proreffion  of 
gun-engraving.  He  who  has  acquired  the  power  of  cutting 
Heel  with  precifion,  has  well  prepared  himfelf  for  the  talk 
of  cutting  copper  with  freedom,  firmnefs,  and  facility.  It 
was  probably  in  part  owing  to  this  early  circumHance  of 
the  education  of  Maffon,  that  he  acquired  thofe  furpriling 
powers  in  handling  his  graver,  which  Europe  has  fince 
beheld  with  admiration. 

After  the  example  of  Nanteuil,  who  was  but  fix  years 
older  than  himfelf,  he  now  fat  down  to  acquire  the  talent 
of  painting  portraits  from  the  life,  and  many  of  his  en- 
gravings are  done  after  his  own  originals.  He  appears  to 
have  had  no  mailer  in  fine  art,  as  in  fome  refpeCts  he  had  no 
equal : he  probably  formed  his  Hyle,  partly  from  ffudying 
the  engravings  of  Nanteuil,  but  his  invention  was  more 
■vigorous  and  unbridled  ; and  though  he  has  much  lefs  of  ilm- 
-plicity,  he  has,  in  his  befi  performances,  not  lefs  of  exquifite 
•feeling,  of  which  it  was  fcarcely  polTible  to  have  more.  In 
fome  of  his  works  indeed,  he  appears  as  if  he  meant  to  be 
■capricious  and  extraord  narv,  rather  than  natural,  and  to  iur- 
prife  our  fenfes  rather  than  latisfy  our  judgment ; and  in  his 
■“Jefus ChriH  with  his  Difciples  at  the  Home  of  Emmaus,” 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  “ The  Table  Cloth,”  as 
Well  as  in  the  face  of  his  elector  of  Brandenbourg,  and 
other  of  his  portraits,  are  many  of  thefe  eccentric  pafiages, 
though  mingled  with  others  of  uncommon  merit.  In  the 

OO. 

■arms  of  the  figure  immediately  to  the  left  of  Jefus  ChriH, 
in  the  drapery  and  hat  of  the  difciple  to  the  right,  and  in 
the  clouds  above,  Maffon  has  twilled  and  twirled  his  lines 
about,  as  if' t let  fyllems  at  defiance.  The  whole  of  the 
back  ground  is  wild  and  Angular,  and  Watelet  has  remarked 
of  the  dog  which  is  under  the  table,  that  he  looks  as  if 
formed-  0!  flraiv : yet  notwithstanding  thefe,  and  other 


feeming  aberrations  from  all  pre -conceived  rule,  here  is  fuch 
varied  expreffion  of  the  textures  of  fubfiances ; fo  much 
harmonious  keeping  ; and  the  tone  of  Titian,  after  whom 
it  is  engraved,  is  io  truly  rendered,  that  it  has,  ever  fince 
its  production,  been  regarded  as  a valuable  feliool  for  en- 
gravers, and  a mailer- piece  of  the  art. 

His  portrait  or  Guillaume  de  Brifacier,  commonly  known 
in  England  by  the  appellation  of  “ the  Grey-headed  Man,” 
is  another  wonderful  piece  of  engraving  ; ar.d  Watelet  has 
juHlv  faid  of  it  that  here  we  at  once  recognize  the  com- 
plexion of  the  original,  and  the  firm  foftnefs  of  flejh  in  the 
face,  while  his  hair,  and  the  fine  lace  of  his  neck-bandsj 
are  not  lefs  delicately  and  beautifully  wrought  . 

His  portrait  of  Oliver  d’Onrwffon  is  alfo  extremely 
beautiful,  and  is  engraved  with  much  more  Simplicity  of 
Hyle,  if  we  except  the  operofity  of  the  hair  ; while  in  that 
of  Guido  Patin,  lie  has  dallied  and  pranced  about  in  all  his 
former  curvetings  and  vagaries,  vet  lias  harmonifed  the 
whole  fo  admirably,  that  the.mofl  faHidious  tafte  cannot 
but  aequiefee  in  the  pleafure  it  inspires,  and  welcome  home 
the  performer  after  his  ad  lilitum  flourishing. 

Watelet  has  many  fenfible  and  judicious  remarks  on  the 
Hyle  of  this  very  celebrated  engraver.  He  difeommenda 
his  favourite  practice  of  reprefenting  Angle  hairs,  detached 
from  the  mafs  ; and  in  {peaking  of  a portrait  which  the 
prefent  writer  lias  not  feen,  that  of  Charles  Patin,  he  fays 
“ it  pofltlFes  much  depth  of  tone,  and  almoit  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  real  lift : we  fee  the  fatirical  fmile  of  this 
pliyiician  finely  difplayed — lefs  fo  it  is  true,  than  that  of 
his  father — and  his  eyes  glifiening  with  malice  ; (this  feems 
more  than  fliould  belong  to  the  portrait  of  a phyfician) — 
the  ermine  of  his  robe  is  likewife  pourtrayed  with  the  greateft 
accuracy  ; but  in  viewing  more  nearly  the  lines  which  con- 
fiitute  the  face,  I obfeive  much  Angularity  in  their  difpo- 
fition,  as  thofe  which  defignate  the  nofe  proceed  afterward 
to  form  the  cheek ; I am  difpleaied  when  I examine  thofe 
of  the  forehead,  and  overwhelmed  with  afionifliment  when 
I behold  one  IlifF  courfe  of  lines  employed  to  exprefs  the 
chin.” 

Another  of  his  moH  meritorious  works  is  the  portrait  of 
Gafper  Charrier,  after  Blanchet,  where,  though  the  hair 
appears  too  briftly  for  human  hair,  the  face,  is  mo  ft  exqni- 
fitely  engraven,  and  the  eyes  have  never  been  furpafied 
either  for  form,  feeling,  lire,  or  the  animated  hurnicTy  of 
the  cryftalline  humour. 

On  the  whole,  that  eharafteriftic  mark  of  genius  which 
difpcfe.s  ns  to  regard  an  artift  rather  by  the  dimenfions  of 
his  merit,  than  by  his  freedom  from  defeats,  belongs  among 
engravers  pre-eminently  to  Maffon.  His  hiftorical  works,, 
of  which  we  {hall  next  proceed  to  mention  the  moff  efteeined,. 
are  few  compared  with  his  portraits,  but  are  of  the  folio 
dimenfions. 

“ The  Holy  Family,”  from  N.  Mignard  ; “ St.  Jerome,” 
and  “ Jefus  or  Nazareth,”  the  latter  fmall ; “ The  Affump- 
tion  of  the  Virgin,”  a large  upright  from  Rubens,  eileemed 
one  cf  the  moft  rare  and  beautiful  of  the  engravings  of 
Maffon,  though  it  bears  not  his  name.  “ The  Brazen 
Serpent,”  after  a grand  compofition  of  Le  Brun,  engraved 
1 on  two  plates  on  account  of  its  large  dirnenfi  ns,,  and  the 
before-mentioned  Jefus  ChriH  at  the  table  of  Emmaus,  after 
Titian. 

The  portraits  from  the  graver  of  Maffon  are  fome  of 
them  in  large,  and  others  in  Final  1 folio,  and  are  orincipallv 
as  follows,  beginning  with  the  fmaller. 

Antoine  Mafibn  of  the  royal  academy,  engraver  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king,  fe  ipfe  fecit ; Frederic  William  eledlor  of 
Brandenbourg,  dated  1683,  (a*  fcarce  print).  Guy,  or 
& Guido 
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Guido  Patin,  doClor  of  medicine  at  Paris  1670,  extremely 
rare  and  in  an  extraordinary  ftyle.  Charles  Patin,  (fon of  Guy) 
doClor  of  medicine  ;r  another  of  the  chef  d’ oeuvres  of  MalTor. 
Marin  Carxus,  phyfician  to  the  king  ; after  P.  Mignard, 
dated  1665.  Fran£ois  Marie,  doge  of  the  moil  ferene 
republic  of  Geneva,  1685.  Pierre  Dupuis,  painter  to  the 
king,  N.  Mignard  pinx.  1663.  Hardouin  dc  Beaumont,  arch- 
bifiiop  of  Paris,  N.  Mignard  pinx.  1664.  Gafpar  Charrier, 
fecretary  to  the  king,  Thomas  Blanchet  pinx.  Emanuel 
Theodore  de  la  Tour,  of  Auvergne,  duke  d' Albert,  N.  Mig- 
nard pinx.  Alexander  du  Puy,  marquis  cf  St.  Andre,  De 
Seve  pinx.  Louis,  duke  de  Vendome,  P.  Mignard  pinx. 
Michael  Colbert,  abbe  of  Premontres,  1674,  MaiTon  pinxit. 
William  de  Brifacier,  fecretary  to  the  benefices  in  the  gift 
of  the  queen,  N.  Mignard  pinx,  1664;  a very  capital  engrav- 
ing, commented  upon  in  our  biography  of  the  artift.  Olivier 
le  Fevrc  d’Ormeffon,  prefident  of  the  parliament,  1668. 
Antoine  Turgot  de  St.  Clair,  mailer  of  requefts,  1668. 
Marie  de  Lorraine,  duchefs  ol  Guife,  N.  Mignard  pinx. 

Portraits  in  very  large  folio.  Anne  of  Auilria,  queen  of 
France,  P.  Mignard  pinx.  Maria  Therefa  of  Auilria, 
queen  of  France,  N.  Mignard  pinx.  Maria  Anne  ViCtoire 
de  Baviere,  dauphinefs  of  France.  Louis  Augufte,  duke 
of  Maine,  ad  vivum  fc.  Jean  Jacques  de  Mefmes,  count 
d’Aveaux,  1683.  Fran5ois  de  Beauvilliers,  duke  of  St. 
Aignau.  Francis  Rouxel  de  Medavi,  archbiihop  of  Rouen, 
1677.  Jerome  Bignon,  librarian  to  the  king,  1686. 
Denis  Marin,  fecretary  to  the  king,  1672.  Louis  Verj us, 
count  de  Crecy,  counfellor  of  ilate,  1679.  Nicolas  de 
Lamoignon,  count  de  Courfon,  1676.  Count  of  Harcourt, 
reprefented  as  far  as  the  knees,  a celebrated  portrait,  known 
under  the  name  of  “ Cadet  de  la  peree,”  N.  Mignard 
Aveni  pinx.  Ant.  Maifon  fc.  a mallerpiece  of  engraving. 

I11  the  following  inllances  the  heads  are  of  the  natural 
fize  ; but  on  this  immenfe  fcale  Maifon  did  not  attain  the 
fame  perfection,  as  on  a fmaller  ; his  force  being  laviihed 
and  loft  in  unneceffary  exertion.  Louis  XIV,  in  a hat,  ad 
vivum  fecit,  1687.  Louis  XIV.,  after  le  Brun  ; a large 
oval.  Louis  dauphin,  fon  ot  Louis  XIV,  in  a hat.  Jean 
Baptifte  Colbert,  miniiler  to  the  king,  1677.  Francis  de 
Harley,  archbiihop  of  Paris,  1684.  Claude  du  Houifet, 
chancellor  to  the  king’s  brother,  1681.  Henri  de  la  Tour 
d’ Auvergne,  vifcount  de  Turenne.  Francis  Michael  le 
Tellier,  marquis  de  Louvois.  Nicolas  Potier  de  Novien, 
fir  ft  prefident  of  the  parliament,  1679.  William  de  La- 
moignon, firft  prefident  of  the  parliament,  1675.  Charles 
Colbert,  marquis  de  Croifii,  H.  Cafcar  pinx.  1681. 

Madeleine  Maifon,  the  daughter  of  Antoine,  was  born  at 
Paris  about  the  year  1646.  She  was  educated  under  her 
father,  and  engraved  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  himfelf.  Her 
prints  are  much  valued,  and  are  equally  rare  as  thofe  of  her 
fath&r. 

The  following  are  a few  of  her  moil  diftinguifhed  produc- 
tions : 

Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Palatine,  Duchefs  of  Orleans,  the 
head  as  large,  as  life,  and  inferibed  “ Mad.  Maifon  fc.  under 
the  direction  of  her  father,”  in  folio,  Elizabeth  d’Orleans, 
Duchefs'  of  Alencon.  P.  Mignard  pinx.  the  fame  fize. 
Maria  Therefa  of  Auilria,  queen  of  France  and  Navarre. 
Mad.  Maifon  fee.  the  fame  fize.  Elizabeth  Maria  Jofe- 


phine, 


Infanta.  Id.  fc.  lame  fiz. 


Vi<! 


Amadee  II. 


duke  of  Savoy,  Mad.  Maifon,  fc.  the  fame  fize.  Louis- 
Hcnri  de  G.endrin  de  Mdntefpan,  a portrait  painted  by  her 
father,  and  engraven  by  Madeleine  Maifon,  of  the  fame  fize 
as  the  above.  The  great  number  of  thofe  cololfal  engrav- 
ings that  were  performed  about  this  period  may  be  regard- 


ed as  one  of  the  fafhionable  follies  of  an  age  when  the  big 
was  too  much  miftaken  for  the  great. 

Rene  Lochon  was  born  at  Poilfy  about  the  year  1636. 
He  fettled  at  Paris,  where  he.publilhed  a great  number  of 
portraits,  as  well  as  hiftorical  fubje&s  after  different  mailers. 
His  llyle  of  engraving  refembled  that  of  Nanteuil,  efpecially 
by  its  mellownefs,  though  his  works  are  decidedly  inferior  to 
thofe  of  that  great  mailer.  Thofe  molt  worthy  of  diilinc- 
tion,  are  “ Jefus  Chrift  bearing  the  Crofs,”  after  Carracci, 
and  a “ Holy  Family,”  after  N.  Coypd,  dated  1668,  both 
in  folio. 

The  bell  of  his  portraits  are  alfo  in  folio,  and  are  thofe  of, 
a young  magillrate  in  an  ottagonal  border  of  oak  leaves, 
inferibed  R.  Lochon  ad  vivum  del.  et  fee.  1657.  Charles 
de  Bourbon,  bilhop  of  Soilfons,  lb.  1657.  Eullaches  de 
Lepeville,  bilhop  of  Conllance,  1661.  Felix  Vialart,  bilhop 
of  Chalon.  Belthafar  Phelipeaux  de  la  Vrilliere,  abbe  ; 
ad  vivum  fee.  1667.  Jenome  Bignon,  a celebrated  author  of 
the  lall  century.  R.  Lochon  ad  vivum  furtim  del.  et  fc. 
Louis  de  Marillac,  dodlor  of  tiie  Sorbonne,  1696.  Paul  the 
younger,  of  the  company  of  Jefus.  Harduin  de  Perefix, 
archbiihop  of  Paris,  1676,  after  Champagne.  Antoine 
Arnauld,  after  the  fame. 

Jean  Berain  was  born  at  Paris  A.D.  1636  and  died  in 
the  fame  city  in  the  year  1 7 1 1 . He  has  the  title  of  orna- 
mental defigner  to  the  king,  and  fo  great  was  the  reputation 
he  enjoyed,  that  he  was  conllantly  employed,  either  .for  the 
court  or  city,  in  ornamental  decorations.  Elis  brother  Louis, 
who  was  alfo  a Ikilful  defigner,  aflifted  him  in  thefe  works,  and 
he  was  alfo  occafionally  alhlled  by  Chaveau  and  Le 
Moine. 

To  his  etchings  he  has  not  often  fubferibed  his  name ; they 
are  neat,  but  too  ftiff  and  taftelefs  to  merit  any  other  praife. 
His  principal  work  is  a large  folio  book,  (of  which  the 
frontifpiece  is  by  Scotin,)  entitled  “ Ornamens  du  Peinture 
et  de  Sculpture,  dans  de  Gallerie  d’ Apollon  du  Louvre,  et 
dans  le  grand  apartement  du  Roi  aux  Tuilleries.” 

His  other  works  on  copper  are  fourteen  plates  forming  a 
fet  of  heraldic  devices  in  qto.  three  folio  plates  of  ornaments, 
invented  and  executed  by  J.  Berain  ; a comic  fubjedl  of  a 
man  leading  two  dogs  ; an  opera  ballet,  and  two  plates  of 
Maufolea. 

Simon  de  la  Roiffiere  was  born  at  Paris  in  1637.  He  en- 
graved not  only  after  his  own  defigns,  but  alfo  after  thofe 
of  Sebailien  le  Clerc.  He  likewife  executed  medallions  of 
the  popes  from  Martin  to  Innocent  XI.  for  the  edition 
of  P.  Molinet  canon  of  St.  Genevieve,  a work  in  folio, 
printed  in  1679.  Several  of  the  plates  in  the  work  entitled 
“the  Cabinet  of  the  King,”  were  alfo  from  the  hand  of 
this  artift  ; whofe  heft  performances,  on  the  whole,  are, 
“ The  Death  of  a Prince  furrounded  by  his  Court  ;”  fron- 
tifpiece and  feveral  vignettes  for  M.  Blondel’s  grand  courfe 
d’architeCture.  Some  plates  for  Jean  Picart’s  work  on  the 
dimenfions  of  the  earth.  Some  plates  for  the  work  of  An- 
toine Defgodets,  entitled,  “ Traite  des  edifices  antiques  de 
Rome  ;”  a fet  of  forty  plates  of  antique  medals  in  folio  ; 
“A  View  of  the  Palais  Royal,”  in  two  plates,  and  a fet  of 
twenty-fix  plates  of  views,  plans,  elevations,  See.  of  the 
royal  palaces,  of  which,  however,  Boilfiere  engraved  only  a 
part. 

Jacques  Lubin  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1637. 
He  was  probably  the  difciple  of  G.  Edelinck,  whofe  llyle 
lie  fuccefsfully  imitated.  Lubin  engraved  a great  number 
of  portraits,  and  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  other 
able  engravers,  in  executing  the  plates  for  Perault’s  memoirs 
of  illullrious  men.  His  principal  works  are,  the  portraits 
of  Annand  Jean  du  Pleffis,  Cardinal  duke  de  Richelieu. 

Jeau 
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jean  Pierre  Camus,  bifhop  of  Beliey.  Robert  Arnauld 
d’Andilly,  (a  celebrated  author.)  Jean  Paffire  Maffon,  (a  ce- 
lebrated advocate.)  Vincent  Voiture,  of  the  French  aca- 
demy. Pierre  Corneille,  of  the  French  academy.  Olivier 
Patru,  of  the  French  academy,  and  Jean  Baptifte  Colbert, 
minifter  of  ftate,  all  in  folio.  The  only  hil'corical  plate  from 
his  graver,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  a’ifo  in  folio, 
and  its  fubject  “ Jefus  Chrift  laid  in  the  Sepulchre  ;”  after 
le  Sueur. 

Simon  Thomaffin  was  born  at  Troyes  in.  Champagne  in 
the  year  163S,  and  was  a defeendant  of  Philip  Thomaffin, 
the  tutor  of  Callot,  who  flourifhed  at  Rome  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  drawing  and  engraving  in  his  natal  city,  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  ftudied  in 
the  academy  founded  by  the  French  king  for  the  improve- 
ment of  thofe  young  artiits  who  were  lent  from  France. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1722. 

The  ftyle  of  Thomaffin' s engraving,  which  is  performed 
with  the  graver  alone,  is  neat  and  clear,  but  laboured  and  dry  ; 
his  drawing  is  tolerably  correft,  but  fomewhat  mannered; 
he  appears  to  have  fuiTered,  rather  than  enjoyed,  his  various 
talks,  and  to  have  poffeffed  “ patience  under  his  fuffer- 

inSs*” 

His  larged  work  is  a folio  volume,  containing  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  plates  of  the  Sculptures  which  adorn  the 
chateau  and  gardens  of  Verfailles ; and  his  bed  hiftorical  works 
are  “ The  Miraculous  Filh  of  St.  Peter,”  after  Raphael. 
“ The  Reception  of  the  Emperor,”  after  Bon  Boulogne,  en- 
graven in  1684.  “ St.  Paul  carried  up  into  the  third  Hea- 

ven,” a circle,  engraven  in  1684,  after  Pouffin.  “ Jefus  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,”  after  le  Brun.  “ Sandta  Scholaf- 
tica,  cujus  Anima  de  Corpore  egi-effa,”  after  J.  Jouvenal, 
all  in  folio;  and  the  “ Transfiguration,”  after  Raphael,  the 
larged  and  bed  of  Thomaffin’s  hidorical  works,  engraved  on 
two  plates. 

The  bed  of  his  portraits,  are  thofe  of  Louis,  duke  de 
Bourgogne,  fon  of  Louis  dauphin,  defigned  and  engraven 
by  S.  Thomaffin,  1698,  in  folio.  Maria  Adelaide  of 
Savoy,  Duchefs  de  Bourgogne.  Id.  del.  et  fc.  Paul  Beau- 
villier, duke  deAignon, peer  of  France.  S.Thomaffinfc.  1695, 
in  folio.  Arnauld,  cardinal  d’Offat.  S.  Thomaffin  fecit, 
fculptor  Regius,  in  4to.  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden, 
S.  Thomaffin  fecit,  4'co.  Francis  Hebert,  bidiop  of  Agen  ; 
after  du  Mee,  in  folio.  Antoine  Furetiere,  of  the  French 
academy.  De  Seve  pinx.  in  folio.  Pierre  Corneille,  -of  the 
French  academy.  C.  le  Brun  pinx.  in  folio.  Equedrian  datue 
of  Louis  XIV,  in  bronze,  executed  by  Coyzevox,  in  folio, 
and  a grand  Thefe,  with  the  portrait  of  Alexander 
Bournonville.  S.  Thomaffin  del.  et  fc.  on  two  folio  plates. 

Henri  Simon  Thomaffin  was  born  at  Paris  in  1688,  and 
died  in  the  fame  city  in  1741.  After  having  learned  the 
principles  of  his  art  from  his  father,  he  dudied  under  Picart, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Holland.  After  a day  of  two 
years  at  Amderdam  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  nominat- 
ed a member  of  the  academy  of  painting  in  1728.  His 
ftyle  of  engraving  being  coarf  ■ and  diffonant,  neither  refem- 
bies  that  of  his  father  Simon,  nor  that  of  Picart;  neither  is 
he  at  all  fuperior  to  his  father  in  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure. 

His  principal  hidorical  works  are  in  folio,  and  are  entitled 
as  follows:  “ Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Paradife,  or  the  Man 

condemned  to  Labour,”  after  a painting  of  Dem.  Feti,  in 
the  cabinet  of  Crozat.  “ Melancholy,”  a kneeling  figure, 
meditating  on  a fcull,  after  the  fame  matter,  and  from  the  fame 
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collection.  This  print  is  om  of  the  bed;  of  his  engravings, 
and  ably  executed.  “ The  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus,”  after  a 
painting  of  Paul  Veronefe,  in  the  coiledtion  of  Crozat. 
“ A Woman  at  the  Bath,  attended  by  two  others,  one  of 
whom  raifes  her  Robe,  while  the  other  wafhes  her  Feet,” 
after  Rubens,  engraven  by  H.  S.  Thomaffin,  under  the  di- 
rection of  B.  Picart.  “ The  Magnificat,  or  the  Canticle  of 
the  Virgin,”  from  a celebrated  painting  by  Jovvenet,  in  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame.  “ The  Wrath  cf  Coriolanus  ap- 
pealed by  the  Tears  of  his  Family,”  after  la  Foffe.  “ The 
Plague  in  the  City' of  Marfeilles,  during  1721,”  (withade- 
feription, ) painted  by  J.  Fr.  de  Troy.  “ Apollo  dittribu- 
ting  Rewards  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Minerva  crown- 
ing the  Genius  of  France,”  a cieling  piece  painted  by  P.  Mig- 
nard  for  the  imall  apartments  of  the  king  at  Verfailles.  Sim. 
Thomaffin  filius  fculp.  Amftel.  “ Nymphs  furprifed  by 
Satyrs,”  from  L.  Sylveftre.  “ A naked  Venus  afieep,”  from 
Le  Brun.  “ Eneas  and  Achates  entering  the  Temple  where 
Dido  is  fitting,”  from Coypel,  and  the  following  fubjedts  from 
Watteau, 

“ The  Return  from  a Ball,”  “ Recruits  marching  to  join 
their  Regiment,”  a Buffoon  (dedicated  to  count  Caylus,) 
“ Mezetin  playing  on  the  Guitar,”  a fet  of  twelve  plates  of 
fafhionable  figures,  by  Thomaffin,  Cochin  and  others  ; and 
another  fet  of  eight,  which  are  much  fought  after  by 
connoiffeurs.  Note,  the  two  latter  works  are  of  the  8vo. 
fize. 

The  following  portraits  are  alfo  from  the  graver  of  the 
Junior  Thomaffin  : 

Michal  Angelo  Caravaggio,  refiedled  in  a mirror,  which  is 
held  by  the  painter,  in  4to.  Charles  Cignani  of  Bologna, 
painted  by  himfelf.  Jean  Theery,  fculptor  in  ordinary  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  after  Largilliere.  Cardinal 
Fleury,  fupported  by  Diogenes  ; after  Rigaud  and  Au- 
treau.  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  after  Jean  Louis  Tocque  ; 
and  a medallion  of  Louis  XIV.  prefented  to  the  Arts  by 
Minerva,  after.  L.  de  Bologna,  all  in  folio. 

Sebaftian  le  Clerc  was  an  artift  of  very  fuperior  powers. 
He  was  the  fon  of  a celebrated  goldfmith  of  Metz,  in  which 
city  our  engraver  was  born  in  the  year  1637.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  educated  an  engineer,  but  from  an  engraved  view 
of  his  native  city,  which  bears  the  date  of  1 650,  and  which 
therefore,  if  his  biographers  have  truly  recorded  the  year 
of  his  birth,  mutt  have  been  engraven  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ; 
and  from  an  engraved  head  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  is  dated  in 
the  year  1655,  it  appears  that  his  paffion  for  fine  art  mani- 
fefted  itfelf  at  a very  early  period  of  his  life  ; fo  early,  as 
may  well  incline  us  to  doubt  the  fadl  of  his  having  been  edu- 
cated an  engineer,  or  to  ahforb  it  in  the  ftrong  and  un- 
queftionable  evidence  afforded  by  this  early  manifeftation  of 
his  genius  for  the  art  of  engraving. 

He  learned, the  firft  principles  of  drawing,  and  probably  of 
mathematics,  from  his  father,  or  under  his  paternal  roof ; and, 
befide  the  above  mentioned  head,  executed  feveral  plates  with 
the  graver  alone,  before  he  became  acquainted  with  that 
branch  of  the  art  in  which  he  was  deftined  to  hold  fo  diftin- 
guiffied  a rank. 

He  was  probably  unacquainted  with  etching  until  after 
his  arrival  in  the  French  metropolis,  which  he  vifited  with 
the  view  of  improving  himfelf  as  an  artift,  and  of  affociating 
with  the  men  of  feience  with  whofe  prefence  Paris  was  at 
that  time  adorned.  Here  he  became  acquainted,  and  finally 
formed  a ftridt  friendfhip  with  Le  Brun,  by  whofe  recom- 
mendation he  difeontinued  his  architectural  and  engineering 
purfuits,  and  confined  his  attention  to  defigning  and  en- 
graving ; and  here  he  was  introduced,  probably  by  Le  Brun 
himfelf,  to  the  minifter  Colbert,  who  being  made  acquainted 
T t with 
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with  his  merits,  obtained  for  him  an  apartment  in  the  Gobe- 
lins and  a penfion  of  eighteen  hundred  livres,  which  how- 
ever was  afiigned  to  him  upon  condition  of  his  working  for 
the  king  alone,  who  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  engraver 
royal.  He  was  foon  after  created  profeffor  of  perfpecrive 
in  the  royal  academy,  and  a Roman  knight  by  pope  Cle- 
ment XI. 

In  the  year  1672,  he  was  appointed  to  engrave  the  Mau- 
foleum,  erefted  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  in  the 
church  of  l’Oratoire  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Le  Brun, 
for  which  he  received  a penfion  of  three  hundred  livres  from 
the  academy,  and  the  following  year  he  married  Charlotte 
Jeaune,  daughter  of  Vanden  Kirchove,  the  king’s  dyer  at 
the  Gobelins,  by  whom  he  had  eighteen  children. 

It  appears  that  the  advantage  of  a royal  penfion  in  France 
might,  even  at  that  time,  be  more  feeming  than  real.  The 
rapid  increafe  of  his  family,  and  a fecret  confcioufnefs,  pro- 
bably, that  his  inventive  talent  was  reftrained  by  his 
royal  engagement,  obliged  le  Clerc  to  give  up  that  fet- 
tled upon  him  by  the  king,  on  account  of  the  condition 
annexed  to  it.  Anticipating  that  he  fhould  be  more  profi- 
tably patronized  by  the  public,  and  feeling  the  vigorous 
expanfion  of  his  own  powers  for  original  compofition,  he 
now  began  that  vaft  number  of  engravings,  from  his  own 
defigns,  to  which  his  name  is  annexed,  and  which  amount  to 
upward  of  three  thoufand  ! many  of  which  are  peopled  by 
prodigious  multitudes,  in  all  the  diverfity  of  coltume  of  the 
various  ages  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

Le  Clerc  died  at  Paris  A.D.  1714,  aged  feventy-feven 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Hippolito,  in 
which  parifh  he  refidcd. 

Perhaps  no  artift  has  difplayed  a greater  diverfity  of  en- 
dowment than  Le  Clerc.  From  his  mathematical  fcience,  and 
the  ftudies  he  connected  therewith,  he  became  an  enlightened 
architect,  engineer,  and  a teacher  of  perfpecrive  ; from  his 
knowledge  of  drawing,  his  various  reading,  and  his  iludy  of 
the  works  of  Le  Brun  and  Callot ; above  all  from  the  energy 
of  his  own  genius,  he  became  an  accompliihed'  defigner  and 
engraver,  excelling,  to  ufe  the  fentiments  of  a French 
writer,  in  almoft  every  department  of  fine  art ; hiftory, 
landfcapes,  animals,  ruined  and  modern  edifices,  were  by 
turns  the  fubjedts  of  his  pencil  and  his  graver.  His  compo- 
fitions  are  full  of  knowledge  and  variety,  his  draperies  fim- 
ple  and  beautiful,  his  forms  elegant  and  correct,  his  heads, 
noble  and  charadteriftic,  while  their  expreffion  is  indicated 
with  the  addrefs  of  a confummate  artift.  He  ftudied  in  the 
fchool  of  Le  Brun,  and  if  to  fome  he  fhould  rather  appear  to 
have  ftudied  Raphael  and  the  antique,  this  proceeds  from 
the  learned  manner  of  Le  Brun  when  reduced  to  the  fmall 
fcale  of  le  Clerc’s  engravings  ; for,  in  confequence  of  fuel) 
redu&ion,  Le  Brun  lofes  his  own  defedts,  and  retains  only  the 
grand  ftyle  of  the  Roman  fchool. 

From  thefe  praifes  of  the  French  writers,  Huber,  Roll,  and 
Bafan,  fome  fmall  deductions  fhould  perhaps  be  made  on  the 
fcore  of  national  partiality.  In  his  engraving,  Le  Clerc 
generally  employed  fingle  courfes  of  lines,  and  with  more  of 
the  fpirit  and  firmnefs  of  Callot,  than  of  the  tafteful  airinefs 
which  charms  us  in  the  works  of  Della  Bella. 

Our  limits  allow  us  to  mention  but  few,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  of  his  numerous  works.  We  begin  with  thofe 
taken  from  f acred  hjlory. 

“ The  Dream  of  the  Prophet  Elias.”  “ The  Apotheofis 
of  the  fame  Prophet,”  yvherein  the  landfcape  is  a view  of  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  both  in  fmall  folio.  “ The  Repentance  of 
the  Ninevites.”  “ The  young  Tobias  with  the  Angel  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Tigris,”  fmall  folio.  “ The  Calling  of  Abra- 
ham,” in  4to,  “ The  Annuncieftion,”  inferibed  Virgini  ab 
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Angelo  falutatae.  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  where 
a page  is  feen  carrying  a robe  to  one  of  them,  a very  fcarce 
print.  “ A Holy  Family,”  where  the  Infant  Jefus  is  feen 
between  the  Virgin  and  St.  Jofeph,  all  three  Handing.  “ The 
Infant  Jefus  fitting,  and  before  him  the  little  St.  John,  who 
kifies  his  Hand.”  “The  Good  Shepherd,”  as  deferibedby 
the  prophet  Ifaiah.  An  allegory  on  the  vifions  of 
madame  Guyon,  a diftinguilhed  piece  in  fmall  folio.  “ St. 
John  the  Baptift  fitting  beneath  a Rock.”  “ The  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fillies,”  one  of  the  chef-d’ oeuvres  of  the 
artift,  in  imall  folio.  “ The  Saviour  fitting  in  the  midft  of 
ten  Apoitles.”  “ An  Ecce  Homo,”  accompanied  with 
feveral  loldiers.  “A  Crucifix  on  a ground  of  dark  Clouds.” 
“ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.”  “ A Handing 
Madonna,  inclofed  in  a Border.”  “ The  Virgin  borne  on 
Clouds,  and  attended  by  Angels,”  a round  piece.  “ The 
Virgin  with  Angels,  feated  with  the  Infant  Jefus  in  a Land- 
fcape.” “ Our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel,”  “ The  miraculous 
Image  of  our  Lady  of  Confolation  at  Premy.”  “ St.  John 
the  Evangelift  writing  in  the  Ifle  ofPatmos.”  “The  Bark 
of  St.  Peter,”  inferibed  Annuerant  iis,  qui  erant,  &c. 

Subjects  from  profane  Hiftory,  ancient  and  modern. — 
“The  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,”  a diftinguilhed 
piece  in  folio.  In  the  firft  proofs  the  hero  is  feen  in  profile, 
in  the  fubfequent  imprefiions  it  is  a three-quarter  face. 
“ The  Apotheofis  of  Ills,”  in  folio.  In  the  firft  proofs  dan- 
cers are  reprefented  furrounding  an  altar,  in  the  fubfequent 
imprefiions  their  place  is  fupplied  by  facrificers.  “ Mars” 
and  “Diana,”  a pair  of  fingle  figures,  in  8vo.  extremely 
fcarce.  “ The  Map  of  the  Gobelins,”  a folio  print  in  honour 
of  Le  Brun.  “ The  Academy  of  Sciences,”  in  the  firft 
proofs  of  which  the  Ikeleton  of  a flag  and  tortoife  are  re- 
prefented in  the  foreground  ; a capital  piece.  “ The  trium- 
phal Arch  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Gate  of  St.  Antoine,”  a 
capital  piece,  in  folio.  “ The  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  at 
Stockholm,”  which  contains  the  burial  place  of  the  kings 
of  Sweden,  improperly  called  the  tomb  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, in  folio,  1654.  “ Catafalque  erected  in  the  Church 

of  Stockholm  for  the  Obfequies  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,” 
1697,  in  folio.  “Catafalque  of  Chancellor  Seguier,”  a 
print  in  great  requeft  among  connoifieurs.  A pair  in  folio 
of  the  cielings  of  the  hall  and  bed-chamber  of  baron  Tefiin, 
in  his  hotel  at  Stockholm,  much  valued  for  their  tafteful 
execution.  “ Proceflion  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  on  the  Quay  of  St.  Auguftin  at  Paris,”  in 
folio.  “ The  Game  Keeper  of  Nantes,”  a very  remarkable 
piece,  engraven  in  1668,  in  folio  ; (a  bad  artift  retouched 
this  plate  in  1694,  and  put  upon  it  re -engraved  by  Carreau. ) 
Allegory  in  praife  of  Louis  XIV.  reprefenting  Hercules 
and  Alexander  with  the  motto  : “ Plures  non  capit  orbes,” 
1684,  in  4to.  “Venus  rifing  from  the  Sea.”  A piece 
termed  “ la  premiere  Venus,”  and  engraved  for  M.  Potier, 
in  1693,  in  qto.  The  fame  piece  called  “ la  feconde  Venus,”' 
re -engraven  by  le  Clerc  1711,  in  the  contrary  direction. 
(After  the  death  of  le  Clerc  M.  Eifen  added  to  this  plate 
a Triton,  which  pufhes  the  Chariot,  and  a Cupid  Hying: 
before  it.)  “The  Tomb  of  M.  Bonneau  in  the  church  of 
Tournay,”  after  Girardon,  1685.  “ Two  Vafes  of 

Flowers  on  one  Plate,  furrounded  with  an  ornamental 
Border,”  1656.  “ The  Fortrefs  of  Montmelion,”  taken  by 

M.  de  Catinat,  the  21ft  Dec.  1691,  in  folio. 

The  following  are  if  tally  bound  in  fets  or  fries. — Figures 
illuftrative  of  the  pafiion  of  our  Saviour,  in  thirty-fix  fmall 
plates.  Reprefentation  of  the  inftitution  of  the  order  of 
Mathurius  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  on  eleven  plates, 
including  the  frontifpiece,  1654.  Another  feries  of  prints  for. 
the  order  of  Mathurius,  eleven  plates,  1656;  fcarce.  The 

triumphs 
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triumphs  of  Charles  IV.  duke  of  Lorraine,  on  twenty- 
three  plates,  of  which  two  are  engraved  by  Dervet  of  Nancy, 
1664,  in  folio.  Hiftory  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
confiding  of  thirty-feven  plates  of  hiftorical  fubjetts,  and 
vignettes,  in  quarto.  Twenty -eight  plates  for  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  Briot, 
Paris  1670,  in  quarto.  A collection  of  academic  figtfres, 
in  thirty-two  plates,  with  the  frontifpiece,  executed  for 
the  fecond  edition  of  “ L’ Art  de  Peinture,  par  Dufrefnoy,” 
Paris,  1673,  I2mo*  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  by  Ben- 
ferade,  thirty-nine  plates,  Paris,  1676,  in  quarto.  The 
Labyrinth  of  Verfailles,  containing  thirty-nine  plates  of 
fables,  with  the  frontifpiece,  Paris,  1677,  ’n  oCtavo,  of 
which  the  firft  edition  is  now  fcarce.  The  Fables  of  Efop, 
twenty-three  pieces,  in  ovals.  A collection  of  figures, 
horfes,  landfcapes,  &c.  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Bourgogne, 
in  nine  books,  including  fixty  plates.  Characters  of  the 
Pafiions,  an  elementary  book  after  Le  Brun,  in  twenty 
plates.  Elements  of  Defign,  by  Seb.  le  Clerc,  in  fifty- 
two  plates.  Treatife  on  Geometry,  containing  (beftdes 
the  figures  engraven  in  wood,  after  Le  Clerc,  to  the  num- 
ber of  near  three  hundred,)  eighteen  copper-plates  by  him- 
felf,  Paris,  1690,  in  oCtavo.  Tapeftries  of  the  king,  on 
which  are  reprefented  the  four  Elements,  and  the  four  Sea- 
fons,  making,  with  the  ornamental  accompaniments,  forty- 
eight  plates,  after  Le  Brun.  The  firft  edition  is  dated 
1670,  and  is  in  imperial  folio.  “ The  Battles  of  Alexan- 
der,” after  Le  Brun,  fix  plates  with  the  frontifpiece, 
(which  reprefents  the  gallery  of  the  Gobelins,)  in  fmall 
folio.  “ The  Loves  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche,”  four  plates, 
in  folio.  “ The  four  Victories, ” reprefenting  the  furren- 
der  of  Tournay,  and  that  of  Douay,  the  defeat  of  count 
de  Marfan,  and  that  of  the  Swifs  Confederacy,  in  folio. 

“ The  Conquefts  of  the  King,”  in  twenty-eight  plates, 
thirteen  of  which  are  engraven  by  Le  Clerc;  namely,  The 
Ifle  of  Rez  ; Fort  de  Schenk;  the  Town  of  Nimcguen  ; 
City  of  de  Grey;  Battles  of  Sintzheim  ; of  Fenette;  Mef- 
fina ; Views  of  Agofta,  Bouchain  ; Battle  of  Agofta ; 
Battle  of  Palermo;  L’Efcalette;  Battle  of  Caflel ; in  folio: 
the  other  pieces  of  this  colledlion  were  engraven  by  Cha- 
tillon,  after  the  defigns  of  Le  Clerc.  “ The  Lefler  Con- 
quefts of  the  King,”  in  eight  plates  ; namely,  Views  of 
Mefiina,  and  Dinant;  the  Battles  of  Caflel,  and  St.  Omer ; 
Audience  given  to  the  Ambaflador  of  Siam  ; Demolition 
of  the  temple  of  Charenton ; the  Combat  of  Leuze ; the 
Blockade  of  Namur,  in  quarto. 

Views  and  other  Landfcapes . — “ Side  View  of  the  City 
of  Metz,”  engraven  in  1650,  the  firft  effay  of  Le  Clerc  in 
the  art  of  engraving.  “ The  Remains  of  the  AqueduCt  of 
Joui,  near  Metz,  and  the  village  of  Joui,”  a pair  of  Iand- 
fcapes,  engraven  in  1656.  “ The  Plan  of  the  City  of 

Metz,”  taken  from  the  Siege  of  Metz,  by  Charles  V.  de- 
feribed  by  Saligna,  1665,  in  quarto.  “ A ftrong  Cheateau, 
built  on  Rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  Sea,”  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  againft  the  Dutch,  in  1672. 

“ A fmall  Landfcape,”  in  which  three  Children  are  fees  un- 
rolling a printed  Bill,  1620.  Twelve  views  of  the  Faux- 
bourgs  of  Paris,  dated  1695.  A feries  of  views  of  gar- 
dens, perfpeCtives  of  cities,  rocks,  and  ruins,  dedicated  to 
the  marquis  of  Beringhen,  twelve  fmall  pieces,  numbered. 
Thirty-feven  plates  of  fmall  landfcapes  and  figures,  defigned 
arid  engraven  for  the  inftruCtion  of  the  marquis  of  Courten- 
vaux,  the  two  laft  of  which  are  not  always  found  in  this 
colledlion.  In  the  one  is  feen  a cavalier  turning  his  horfe  ; 
and  in  the  other  an  arcade,  1 690. 

The  beft-  portraits  by  Le  Clerc  are,  Sebaftian  Le  Clerc 
Handing  before  a deik,  with  feveral  other  figures,  a piece  en- 


titled “ Le  Cabinet  de  M.  le  Clerc,”  not  finifhed.  Small 
portrait  of  a Turk,  dated  1656.  Abraham  Fabert,  feigneur 
de  Moulin,  1657.  Marfhal  de  la  Ferte,  rare.  Egonde 
Furftenberg,  bilhop  of  Strafbourg.  Louis  Fremin,  fcarce. 
A knight  of  Malta,  1659.  “Vera  Effigies  R.  P.  Di.  Phi- 
lippi, Abbatis  S.  Agerici  Virdunenfis,”  a whole  length 
figure  in  a fmall  border,  1660.  Torquato  Tafio,  and  M. 
Potier,  “ en  medallion.” 

Louis  de  Chatillon  was  born  at  St.  Menehould,  in  Cham- 
pagne, in  1 639,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1734.  Whofe  difciple  he 
was,  Strutt  could  not  find,  nor  have  the  French  writers  men- 
tioned. He  evidently  imitated  the  free  ftyle  of  Girard  Audran, 
and  though  he  falls  fhort  of  that  great  mafter,  his  prints  are  not 
deftitute  of  merit.  Among  the  beft  of  them  may  be  reckoned, 

“ The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,”  after  S.  Bourdon. 
“ The  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,”  after  the  fame.  “ The 
Seven  Sacraments,”  painted  at  Rome  by  Pouffin  for  the 
Chevalier  de  Pozzo.  “ St.  John  in  the  Ifle  of  Patmos,” 
after  the  fame.  “ The  Fates  weaving  the  Deftiny  of  Maria  de 
Medicis,”  after  Rubens,  all  in  folio.  He  alfo  engraved 
three  books,  two  of  which  contain  the  fountains  for  the 
iron  horfe  at  Verfailles,  and  the  third  for  the  pavilions  of 
Marly. 

Jaques  Blondeau,  or  Blonde!,  was  born  at  Langres  A.D. 
1639.  He  travelled  to  Rome  for  profeffional  improvement, 
and  probably,  judging  from  his  ftyle  of  engraving,  ftudied 
there  under  Cornelius  Bloemart,  in  conjunction  with  whom, 
Spierre,  Clouet,  and  fome  others,  he  engraved  a work  from 
the  pictures  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  in  the  palace  of  Pitti  at 
Florence.  Blondeau  worked,  entirely  with  the  graver,  in  a 
ftyle  refembling  that  of  Bloemart,  but  he  by  no  means 
equalled  that  mafter,  either  in  drawing  or  freedom  of  execu- 
tion. His  prints  are  comparatively  cold  and  metallic,  and 
the  extremities  of  his  figures  heavy,  and  frequently  incorrect. 

Of  the  plates  already  mentioned  from  P.  da  Cortona,  he 
engraved  eight  of  mythological  and  allegorical  fubjeCts : 
they  are  in  (mail  folio,  and  the  few  following  engravings  by 
this  artift,  (the  beft  of  his  works,)  are  all  of  the  folio  lize, 

“ The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,”  after  the  fame 
painter.  “The  Chair  of  St.  Peter,”  after  Bernini.  “A 
Magdalen,”  after  Hyacinthe  Calandrucci.  “ The  Circum- 
cifion,"  after  Ciri  Ferri.  “ Chrift,  with  the  two  Maries  and 
St.  John  at  the  Foot  of  the  Crofs,”  after  the  fame.  “ St. 
Auguftin  appearing  to  St.  Therefa,”  after  the  fame. 

Portraits. — Cardinal  Francois  Laurent  Brancati,  1681. 
Cardinal  Fortuna  Caraffa,  1686.  Cardinal  Maximilian  Gan- 
doili,  archbifhop  of  Salzburgh,  1686.  Cardinal  Opitius 
Pallavicini.  General  Eneas,  count  de  Caprara.  Rene  d’Eft, 
duke  of  Modena.  Jean-George  III.  eleftor  of  Saxony, 
John  Sobiefki,  king  of  Poland.  Cardinal  Bichi,  after  Le 
Bourguignon,  in  an  oval. 

Charles  Simonneau  was  born  at  Orleans  in  the  year  1639, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1728.  . He  learned  the  principles  of 
drawing  from  Noel  Coypel,  and  the  art  of  engraving  in  the 
fchool  of  William  Chateau.  His  firft  plates  were  executed 
with  the  graver  only,  in  a ftyle  founded  upon  that  of  De 
Poilly  ; but  he  afterwards  took  up  the  point;  and  the  prints 
which  he  produced  by  an  union  of  both,  are  infinitely  fuperior 
to  thofe  on  which  etching  was  not  employed.  He  drew 
correctly,  and  his  beft  plates,  ('which  are  as  follow,)  are 
finilhed  in  a neat  and  pleafing  ftyle ; and  are,  with  an  ex- 
ception or  two  which  we  ffiall  mention,  of  the  folio  clafs. 

“ The  Virgin  kneeling,  in  a Landfcape,  holding  the  infant 
Jefus  feated  on  the  Fragment  of  a ruined  Building,  and  be- 
fore him  the  little  St.  John, on  his  Knees,”  after  a painting 
of  Raffaelle  in  the  Efcurial.  “ Hagar  in  Defpair  com- 
forted by  an  Angel,”  after  Andrea  Sacchi.  “ The  Vir- 
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gin  kneeling,  and  lidding  the  infant  Jefus  in  her  Arms, 
in  the  midfic  of  a Concert  of  Angels,”  after  a painting  of 
Fra.  Bartolomeo,  in  the  cabinet  of  Crozat,  almoit  fquare. 
“ The  infant  Jefus  deeping  in  a Manger,  and  adored  by  the 
Shepherds,”  after  Carracci.  “Jefus  Chrift.  converling  with 
the  Samaritan  Woman.”  “ Jefus  Chrift  taken  down  from 
the  Crofs,  and  placed  on  the  Knees  ox  his  Mother,”  and  “ The 
Foiling  of  St.  Stephen,”  are  alfo  after  Carracci.  “Jefus  Chrift 
at  the  Houfe  of  Martha  and  Mary,”  after  Dominichino. 
“ The  Paffage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French  Army,”  after 
Vandermeulen.  “ The  Voyage  of  Mary  de  Medicis  to 
Pont-de-Le,”  after  Rubens,  for  the  Luxembourg  gallery. 
“ Winter,”  after  the  ftatue  which  Girardin  executed  in  mar- 
ble, for  the  gardens  of  Verfailles.  Seven  plates  contain- 
ing different  views  of  “ The  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
erefted  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne.  “ Aftronomy,”  an 
allegorical  compofttion,  after  Michel  Corneille,  the  fon,  an 
oval.  “ Venus  bringing  the  Didtamnum  to  cure  the  Wound 
of  Eneas,”  after  Ch.  de  la  Foffe. 

The  fix  following  are  after  Le  Brun,  viz.  “ The  En- 
trance of  Jefus  into  Jerufalem.”  “ The  bearing  of  the 
Crofs.”  “ The  Death  of  Hypolitus.”  “ Flercules  driv- 
ing away  the  Stymphalides,”  an  oval,  in  fmall  folio.  “ Her- 
cules ftriking  the  Hind  with  the  brazen  Feet,”  an  upright. 
“ The  Conqueft  of  Franche  Comte,  in  1 674,”  a large  allego- 
rical engraving,  with  an  arched  top,  and  generally  and  juitly 
efteemed  the  mafter -piece  of  Sirnonneau.  “ Lot  with  his 
Daughters,”  and  “ The  Nativity,”  are  both  after  Noel 
Coypel,  and  the  three  following  are  after  Anthony  Coypel : 
“ Chrift  difputing  among  the  Dodlors,”  the  original  of 
which  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  An  “ Ecce 
Homo,”  and  “ The  Triumpli  of  Galatea.”  The  two 
latter  plates  are  etched  by  the  painter,  and  fini  fined  with  the 
graver  by  Sirnonneau. 

The  following  folio  portraits  by  this  artift  have  alfo  con- 
fiderable  merit  : Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  after  Vanderwerf.  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  duchefs 
dowager  of  Orleans,  after  Rigaud.  Julius  Hardouin  Man- 
fert,  architect  to  the  king,  after  Fr.  de  Troy.  Charles 
Francis  de  Lomenie,  of  Brienne,  bilhop  of  Coutances, 
after  Dumee.  Antoin  Frangois  Ferrand,  mafter  of  re- 
quefts,  after  De  Launay.  Louis  XIV.,  according  to  dif- 
ferent painters,  and  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  a Hiring 
of  medallions  attached  to  a palm-tree.  He  alfo  engraved, 
two  or  three  plates  of  the  ftckening,  or  ridiculoufly  refined, 
court  flattery  of  Ant.  Coypel,  with  portraits  of  the  king, 
and  Colbert  a’Orn\oy,fuperintendant  of  the  arts. 

Sirnonneau  had  a fon,  Philip,  whom  he  brought  up  to  the 
profeffion  of  engraving.  His  ftyle  -was  fimilar,  but  his 
talents  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  father,  and  he  engraved 
hut  few  plates. 

Two  large  friezes,  the  one  reprefenting  “ The  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,”  the  other,  “ The  Peace  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Sabines,”  after  Julio  Romano.  “ The  Three 
Goddeffes  preparing  for  the  Judgment  of  Paris,”  after  Perin 
delVaga,  in  folio.  “ Venus  and  Adonis,”  after  Albano, 
and  two  plates  for  the  Crozat  colledlion,  are  all  that  are 
known  of  the  works  of  Philip  Sirnonneau. 

Louis  Sirnonneau,  younger  brother  of  Charles,  was  born 
at  Orleans  in  1656,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1728.  He  feems  to 
have  taken  as  a model  the  works  of  Audran  ; and  by  com- 
bining the  etching-needle  with  the  graver,  he  has  imparted 
::n  agreeable  variety  to  his  works.  He  drew  with  great  correft- 
nefs,  as  is  more  particularly  obfervable  in  the  extremities  of  his 
figures.  Like  his  elder  brother,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Academy,  and  in  refpedt  to  talents,  was  fcarcely  his  infe- 
rior, The  belt  •hiftorical  works  of  Louis  Sirnonneau  are  as 
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follow,  beginning  with  thofe  after  Ant.  Dieu,  which  are 
of  the  folio  clafs  : “ The  Bearing  of  the  Crofs.”  “ Jefus 
Chrift  nailed  to  the  Crofs.”  “ Jefus  Chrift  dead  on  the 
Crofs.”  Thefe  three  plates  conftitute  part  of  a feries  of 
twelve,  the  reft  of  which  are  engraven  by  J.  Audran.  “ St. 
Catherine.”  “ The  Affumption  of  the  Virgin,”  after  the 
cieling  painted  by  Le  Brun  in  the  feroinary  of  St.  Sulpice. 
Thofe  which  follow  are  after  the  fame  mafter,  and  are  alfo 
in  folio.  “ The  Four  Times  of  the  Day.”  “ The  Four 
Seafcns,”  on  the  cieling  of  the  Chateau  de  Vaux  le  Vicomce. 
“ The  Cieling  of  the  Pavilion  of  Aurora,  in  the  Gardens 
of  Sceaux,”  in  four  plates,  and  “ The  Nymph  of  Sceaux.” 
“ Sufanna  at  the  Bath  furprifedby  the  Elders,”  after  Ant. 
Coypel,  and  “ Jefus  at  the  Houfe  of  Martha  and  Mary,” 
both  in  folio,  after  Ant.  Coypel. 

The  beft  portraits  by  this  artift  are  thofe  of  Flyacinthe 
Serroni,  firft  archbifhop  of  Albi,  in  quarto.  Antoine  Ar- 
nauld,  a celebrated  theologian,  after  Ph.  D.  Champagne,  in 
folio.  Antoine  le  Maitre,  advocate  of  the  parliament,  after 
the  fame.  Martin  Charmois,  counfellor  of  ftate,  diredtor 
of  the  royal  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  after  Seb. 
Bourdon,  1706,  in  folio. 

Nicholas  de  Larmeffin,  the  father,  was  born  at  Paris 
about  1640.  Very  little  is  known  refpebting  the  life  of  this 
artift,  except  that  he  engraved  a great  number  of  portraits  of 
the  iiluftrious  men  of  France,  and  other  countries.  His 
ftyle  of  engraving  was  far  from  difagreeable,  and  he  may 
juvtly  be  claffed  with  the  beft  engravers  of  the  fecond  rank. 
The  graver  was  the  foie  inftrument  of  his  art,  and  he  fome- 
times  marked  his  plates  with  the  monogram  which  will  be 
found  in  our  plate  of  thofe  of  the  French  fchool.  His 
beft  portraits  are  thofe  of  Philippe  de  Bourbon,  duke 
d’ Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  Henrietta  Stuard, 
duchefs  d’ Orleans,  confort  of  Philippe.  Charles  XI.  of 
Sweden.  Henry-Julius  de  Bourbon,  duke  d’Enguien. 
Godefroy,  count  d’Eftrade,  marlhal  of  France.  Gabriel 
Nicolas  de  la  Reynie.  Claude  Eelicite  of  Auftria,  confort 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  Louifa-Frances,  duchefs  de  la 
Valliere,_in  the  drefs  of  a carmelite  nun.  Thefe  are  all  of 
the  quarto  clafs  ; the  following  are  in  folio  ; Maximilian- 
Henry,  archbifhop  of  Cologne.  Balthafar  Moretus.  Paul 
Manuce,  a learned  Italian.  Laurent  Cofter  de  Harlem, 
the  pretended  inventor  of  printing.  Jean  Guttemberg  de 
Mayence,  the  real  inventor  of  printing.  The  laft  is  engrav- 
ed without  any  crofs-hatchings,  in  the  manner  of  Mellan. 

Nicholas  de  Larmeffin,  the  fon,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1684, 
and  diedin  the  fame  city  in  1755,  with  the  title  pi  engraver 
to  the  king.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  and  early 
difplayed  the  greateft  induftry  in  engraving  portraits  as  well 
as  hiftorical  fubjedts.  This  artift;  had  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  the  prints  he  had  executed  for  the  colledtion  of 
Crozat,  but  afterwards,  borne  away  by-  the  torrent  of  fafhion, 
he  only  employed  himfelf  in  engraving  fuch  works  as  thofe 
of  Watteau,  Lancret,  Boucher,  See.  His  ftyle  of  engrav- 
ing, which  ccnfifted  partly  of  etching,  but  chiefly  of  the 
work  of  the  graver,  poffeffed  firmnefs  and  folidity,  but  his 
drawing  was  not  corredl. 

The  celebrated  Schmidt  of  Berlin  was  the  pupil  of  Lar- 
mefiin,  and  engraved  feveral  fubjedts  after  Lancret,  which, 
are  marked  witli  the  name  of  his  mafter.  The  prints 
bearing  the  name  of  Schmidt  are  extremely  l'carce. 

Larmeffin ’s  beft  engravings  are  thofe  which  were  done, 
chiefly  after  Raphael,  for  the  Crozat  colledlion,  and  which- 
are  entitled  as  follow  : 

Portraits  of  Raphael,  with  that  of  Pontormo.  Cardinal 
Pole,  with  along  beard,  feat ed  in  an  arm-chair,  from  a pic- 
ture attributed  by  fome  to  Raphael,  aqd  by  others  to  Se- 
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baftian  del  Piombo.  Frederic  Carondelet,  archdeacon  of 
Bitento  ; tills  plate  was  engraven  from  a drawing  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  M.  de  Crozat,  which  was  copied  from  a picture 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  plate  was 
afterwards  worked  upon  in  England,  (prefumptively  after  the 
original  pifture,)  by  fir  N.  Dorigny.  “ St.  Michael  over- 
coming the  Devil.”  Another  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  different- 
ly treated.  “ St.  George  encountering  the  Dragon.” 

“ Si.  John  the  Evangelift.”  “ The  Holy  Family.” 

“ The  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Chrift  afleep  on  her  Lap.” 

“ Chrift  bearing  his  Crofs,”  a very  large  print,  from  a very 
celebrated  pifture  of  this  mailer,  and  “ The  Viiion  of  Eze- 
kiel,” a middle -fized,  upright  folio.  The  portrait  of  Adam 
de  Vignancourt,  grand  mailer  of  Malta,  after  Michael  An- 
gelo du  Oarravaggio  ; and  that  of  a comedian  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  after  Dominico  Feti,  were  alfo 
engraven  for  the  Crozat  collection. 

The  bell  of  our  artift ’s  engravings  after  French  painters 
are  of  the  folio  clafs,  and  are  entitled  “ Louis  XIV.  confer- 
ring the  Blue  Ribbon  on  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  Father 
of  Louis  XV.,  from  a Pifture  in  the  Cabinet  of  M.  Ju- 
lienne.” “ Cytherese  Infills,”  and  “ Pagi  Sponfa,”  after 
W atteau. 

After  Lancret  he  has  ■ engraven,  “ A Village  Coquette.” 

“ The  Play  oi  Ball-leap.”  “ The  Gafcon  punilhed.”  A 
fet  of  four  plates  of  The-  Four  Ages  of  Man,”  charac- 
terized by  the  amufements  proper  for  each  period  ; and 
“ The  Four  Seafons,”  charafterized  by  the  occupations  pro- 
per for  each  feafon. 

The  bell  of  his  prints  after  Boucher,  are,  A monument 
to  the  memory  of  John  Tillotfon.  “ The  River  §caman- 
der.”  “ The  Amourous  Courtezan.”  “ A Nobleman,” 
and  “ The  Calendar  of  old  Men,”  the  four  latter  taken 
from  the  tales  of  Fontaine. 

The  portraits  by  this  artift,  which  are  held  in  moft  efteem, 
are  thofe  of  Guillaume  Couitou,  fculptor  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  painted  by  Jean  de  Lien,  and  engraven  by  N.  Lar- 
meiiin  the  fon,  for  his  reception  into  the  academy  in  1730. 
Claude  Halle,  painter  to  the  king,  painted  by  Le  Gros, 
another  reception  piece.  Philippe  Vleughel,  a Flemilh 
painter,  painted  by  Ch.  de  Champagne.  Louis  XV.  on 
horfeback,  after  J.  B.  V anloo  and  C.  Parrocel.  Louis  XV. 
on  foot,  after  J.  B.  Vanloo,  and  C.  de  Parrocel.  Maria 
Leizincka,  confort  of  Louis  XV.  after  the  fame.  Maria-Jo- 
fephine  of  Saxony,  dauphinefs  of  France,  after  the  fame. 
Charles-Henri  de  Lorraine,  after  Ranc.  Woldemar  de 
L nve n dal,  marfhal  of  France,  after  Boucher.  Mademoi- 
felle  Salle  dancing,  after  Lancret,  all  in  folio. 

M.  G.  Tournier  was  born  at  Touloufe  about  the  year 
1640.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Moife  Valentin,  and  painted 
feveral  fubjefts  for  the  churches  of  his  native  city. 

He  etched  feveral  landfcapes  after  Salvator  Rofa,  fame 
Madonnas  after  Guido,  a few  trophies  after  Folklore  de 
Carravaggio,  and  feveral  vafes  after  Charles  Errard.  Strutt 
has  confounded  this  artift  with  Robert  Tourniere,  who  was 
a llcilful  portrait  painter,  and  a native  of  Caen. 

Jaques  Grignon  was  born  in  France,  but  in  what  part  is  un- 
certain, fome  time  in  the  year  1 640,  or  thereabout,  and  fiourilhed 
till  toward  the  clofe  of  the  century.  The  greater  number, 
and  bell  executed,  of  his  engravings,  are  portraits,  which  are 
entirely  the  work  of  the  graver,  and  are  efteemed  for  clear- 
nefs,-  neatnefs,  and  truth  of  reprefentation.  His  hiftorical 
fubjefts  being  dark,  heavy,  without  much  effect,  and  inccr- 
reftly  drawn,  are  lefs  worthy  of  notice. 

The  bell  portraits  by  Grignon  are  thofe  of  Fran5ois-Ma- 
rie  Rhima,  an  ccclefiaftic,  in  fmall  folio,  and  of  the  oval 
|prm.  Pierre  Barbareau,  do  ft  or  in  theology,  after  Cham- 
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pagne.  Jacques  Caur,  feigneur  de  St.  Fargeau,  fuperin-- 
tendant  of  the  finances  under  Charles  VII.,  in  1450.  Jehan 
Bureau,  a powerful  nobleman,  chevalier  and  mayor  of  Bour- 
deaux,  chamberlain  to  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.,  and 
mailer  of  the  French  artillery,  all  in  folio. 

Grignon  alio  engraved  feveral  plates  for  a work  in  fmall 
folio,  entitled,  “ Les  Tableaux  de  la  Penitence,”  after  the 
defigns  of  Chauveau. 

Charles  de  la  Haye  was  born  at  Fontainebleau  in  1641. 
Pie  vifited  Italy  when  he  was  very  young,  refided  there  a. 
confiderable  time,  and  in  conjunftion  with  Bloemaert, 
Spierre,  Blondeau,  and  others,  engraved  the  paintings  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence.  His 
ilyle  of  engraving  fomewhat  refembles  that . of  Bloemart. 
His  crofs-hatchings  are  thrown  nearly  at  right  angles  over 
his  firft  courfes  of  lines  in  a manner  at  which  modern  tafte 
revolts  ; and  his  chiarc-fcuro  is  deficient  in  harmony  ; but 
his  drawing  of  the  naked  is  tolerably  correft,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a cardinal  requifite,  more  efpecially  in  engraving  after 
the  mailers  of  the  Italian  fchools. 

The  bcft  engravings  of  de  la  Haye  are  of  the  folio  clafs, 
and  their  fubjefts 

“ The  Virgin  with  the  infant  Jefus  on  her  Knees,  who  is 
diftributing  Palms  to  St.  Catherine  and  other  holy  Mar- 
tyrs,” after  Cira  Ferri.  “ The  Virgin  and  Child  appearing 
to  St.  Philip  Neri,”  a large  upright,  after  the  fame  mafter, 
“ Coriolanus  refufing  to  fee  the  Roman  Ambalfadors,  on 
being  exiled  from  Rome,”  after  the  fame.  £<  The  Grecian 
Philofophers  converfing  in  the  Garden  of  Academus,”  J., 
F.  Romanelli  pinx.,  a fine  plate,  and  probably  his  very  belt 
performance. 

Jean  Dolivan  was  born  at  Saragolfa  in  1641.  He  fettled 
at  Paris,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  engraving  ornaments, 
and  decorations  of  various  kinds.  His  prints  may  be  claffed. 
with  thofe  of  Chauveau  and  lePautre;  but  he  had  a lefs  fertile 
genius  than  the  latter.  He  engraved  feveral  works  in  con- 
junftion  with  different  artifts,  and  among  others,  the  feries 
termed,  the  little  Con  quells  of  Louis  XIV.  fome  of  the 
plates  for  Berain’s  ornaments  of  the  royal  tapellries,  one  of 
the  cielir.gs  for  Perault's  cabinet  des  Beaux  Artes.  “ The 
Strangling  of  the  Grand  Vizier.”  “ Funeral  Decorations 
of  the  Chapel  of  Conde,  at  the  Houle  of  the  Jefuits.” 
“ Subjeft  of  Grief  for  the  Divine  Service  at  the  Chapel  of 
Ccnde.”  “ Maufoleum  for  the  Funeral  Obfequies  of  Mam 
de  Guife  d’Orleans,  Queen  of  Spain,  in  1695,”  all  in  folio, 
and  after  Berain. 

Gerard  Scotin  was  horn  at  Gonefie,  near  Paris,  in  1642, 
and  flouriflred  towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Fran$ois  Poilly,  and  handled  the  graver 
with  much  neatnefs  ; but  his  execution  was  not  equally 
mellow  with  that  of  his  mailer,  nor  was  his  drawing  of  the 
naked  equally  correft. 

Of  Gerard  Scotin,  the  younger,  who  vifited  England, 
and  was  a fuperior  artift  to  his  father,  we  have  fpoken  in  our 
account  of  the  Origin  and  Prcgrefs  of  English  Engraving. 

The  bell  -works  of  Gerard  Scotin  the  elder,  are  of  the 
folio  clafs,  and  their  fubjefts,  “ The  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine,” after  Alex.  Veronefe.  “ The  Magdalen  receiving 
Communion  from  Angels,”  after  Dominichiho.  “ A rural. 
Life,”  after  Dominico  Feti,  an  upright.  “ The  Circum- 
cifion,”  infcribed  “ Vocatum  ell  Jeius,”  after  P.  Mignsxd. 
“TheBaptifm  of  Jefus  Chrift,”  infcribed  “hie  ell  filius,”  after 
the  fame  painter.  “ Prefentation  of  the  Infant  Jefus  in  the 
Temple,”  after  Ch.  le  Brun.  (B.  Audran  has  engraven  the 
fame  fubjeft.)  “ Monumentum  marmoreum  Caftellano- 
rum>”  alter  the  marble  of  Girardon.  “ The  Siege  of  Conr- 

tray,” 
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tray,”  after  Vandermeulen,  the  landfcape  of  which  is  engra- 
ven by  Baudouin,  the  figures  by  Scotin. 

Francois  Spierre  was  born  at  Nancy  in  the  year  1643. 
He  ftudied  at  Paris,  in  the  fchool  of  F.  de  Poilly,  and  foon 
attained  a fuperiority  even  over  that  able  mailer.  He  was 
a man  of  a philofophical  turn  of  mind,  great  profefiional 
induftry,  and  extraordinary  talent  in  his  art.  From  Paris 
he  travelled  to  Italy,  in  quell  of  further  improvement,  where 
he  remained  a coniiderable  time,  and  where  his  bell  works 
were  performed.  On  his  return  from  Italy  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Marfeilles,  and  died  there  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
three,  according  to  Strutt,  though,  according  to  the  French 
writers,  he  was  thirty-eight,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who 
poffefled  the  leafttafte  for  the  art  of  engraving. 

Flis  belt  works  are  held  in  great  requell  among  connoiffeurs, 
and  are  worthy  of  great  praife.  Strutt  fays  of  him  very 
truly,  that  he  did  not  imitate  the  llyle  of  his  tutor,  though 
he  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  which  inltrument  he 
handled  with  great  facility.  Fie  gave  more  play  to  the 
ilrokes,  and  produced  an  effedl  more  foft  and  pitturefque. 
But  his  llyle  was  fo  various  upon  different  occafions,  that  we 
may  add  the  fubftance  of  what  Watelet  has  faid  of  him, 
without  overcharging  the  profefiional  chara&er  of  our  artift. 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  found  Cornelius  Bloemart, 
whofe  llyle  he  occafionally  imitated,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
powers,  and  the  meridian  of  his  reputation.  But  Bloemart 
and  de  Poilly  each  confined  himfelf  to  one  llyle,  whereas 
Spierre  could  vary  his  at  pleafure  ; he  fometimes  employed 
only  a fingle  courfe  of  lines,  which  he  managed  with  a degree 
of  eafe  and  freedom,  fuperior  to  that  of  Mellan,  fo  that  he  may 
be  faid  to  have  beaten  three  of  the  greateft  hiitorical  engravers 
of  the  age,  each  at  his  own  weapons.  Sometimes  the  con- 
noiffeur  is  furprifed  by  the  boldnefs  and  grandeur  of  his  exe- 
cution, and  at  others  charmed  with  its  delicacy  and  fweet- 
nefs  ; and  he  has  an  occafional  playfulnefs  which  may  vie 
with  that  of  etching,  even  from  the  hand  of  a mailer. 
Yet  the  prefent  writer  has  feen  prints  from  the  graver  of 
Spierre,  or  at  leafh  inlcribed  with  his  name,  that  are  by  no 
means  worthy  of  thefe  encomiums. 

His  abilities  were  not  confined  t®  engraving.  He  fome- 
times painted  hillory  and  allegory  in  a llyle  which  appears 
formed  upon  that  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  fometimes 
portraits.  His  portrait  of  count  Laurent  de  Marfciano, 
which  he  engraved  from  a picture  by  himfelf,  is  remarkable 
for  its  harmonized  variety  of  tints,  though  no  part  of  the 
print  be  pulhed  to  the  degree  of  blacknefs  which  has  often 
been  deemed  indifpenfable  to  a vigorous  chiaro-fcuro.  i 

Conlidering  the  Ihort  period  of  his  life,  his  engravings  are 
not  few,  and  not  many  lives  have  been  more  completely 
filled  with  various  and  meritorious  exertion.  We  begin  our 
detail  of  the  fubjedls  of  his  plates,,  with  thofe  which  he 
engraved,  after  the  pidlures  of  the  celebrated  Italian  mailers. 

<<  'The  Virgin  fuckl-mg  the  Infant  Saviour,”  a circle,  or 
fhort  oval,  after  Correggio.  The  earliell,  and  moll  rare 
proofs  of  this  admirable  engraving,  are  taken  before  drapery 
was  introduced  to  cover  the  nudity  of  the  infant,  and  are 
alfo  without  certain  fmall  trees  which  are  feen  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  impreffions  to  the  left  of  the  virgin ; and  thefe  are  fo 
valuable,  that  at  the  fale  of  M.  Mariette,  one  of  them  brought 
five  hundred  livres. 

St.  Michael  encountering  the  Dragon,”  (a  frontifpiece 
to  the  Roman  Miffal ;)  this  with  the  four  following  are  all  in 
folio,  and  ail  after  Pietro  da  Cortona.  “ The  miraculous 
Conception,”  engraved  for  the  Miffal  of  pope  Alexander 
yjl.  * “ St.  Martin  before  the  Virgin,  and  the  Infant  Jefus, 
who  holds  a Lily  in  one  Fland,  and  in  the  other  a Palm.” 
<<  The  Architect  of  Alexander  VIII.  prefenting  to  that 


Pope  a Plan  of  Mount  Athos,  with  his  propofed  Improve- 
ments.” “ Cyrus  refilling  to  fee  Panthea,  (his  Captive,)” 
after  a painting  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence. 

After  Ciro-Ferri,  Spierre  has  engraven  the  four  follow- 
ing fubjedls,  in  folio.  “ The  Circumcifion,”  for  the  Miffal 
of  pope  Alexander  VII.  “ Pallas  in  the  Clouds,  in  a 
Chariot  drawn  by  a Lion  and  a Lionels,  with  Jupiter  on 
high,  and  a Philofopher  below.”  “ A bird-hunting  during 
Harvell,”  and  “ The  Innocence  of  Crifpe.” 

And  from  the  pidlures  of  Bernini,  “ A Madonna  with  her 
Plands  eroded, ” a circle  in  4to.  “ St.  John  preaching  in 
the  Defart.”  “ The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fillies.” 
“ Chrill  on  the  Crofs,  fufpended  over  a’ Sea  of  Blood,” 
which  feems  to  have  flowed  from  his  own  wounds ; a Angular 
performance  executed  without  any  crofs  hatchings,  the  firfl 
impreffions  of  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  having  been  printed 
before  certain  heads  of  cherubs  were  introduced  ; and  “ The 
Chain  of  St.  Peter,”  (a  large  print  engraved  on  two  plates.) 
Thefe  are  all  of  the  folio  clafs,  and  the  following  are  either 
painted  from  nature,  or  invented  by  Spierre  himfelf. 

Innocent  XI.  Odefcalchi,  fovereign  Pontiff,  in  4to.  The 
Grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  engraven  in  1659,  in  folio. 
Laurent  count  de  Marfciano,  in  folio,  a capital  plate,  of 
which  we  have  already  fpoken.  Medallion  of  Alexander 
VII.  borne  high  in  the  air  by  a genius,  while  underneath  is 
feen  a Hercules  entering  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  and 
the  three  daughters  of  Hefperus  prefenting  him  with 
oranges.  An  allegory  on  the  culture  of  orange-trees,  under 
the  pontificate  of  that  pope,  in  folio.  “ Mars  and  Minerva 
prefiding  over  the  Culture  of  Rofes,”  with  which  three 
nymphs  are  occupied.  “ An  Allegory  on  the  Faculties  of 
the  foul,”  in  folio,  a diftinguilhed  piece  of  our  artift,  and, 
which  ferves  to  {hew  his  philofophical  turn  of  mind. 

Jean  Louis  Roullet  was  born  at  Arles,  in  Provence,  in  the 
year  1643,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1699.  He  learned  the 
firft  principles  of  drawing  and  engraving  from  Jean  L ’enfant, 
and  completed  his  ftudies  in  the  fchool  of  F de  Poilly, 
whofe  manner  of  engraving  he  adopted  with  great  fuccefs. 
Quitting  the  fchool  of  de  Poilly,  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  ten  years,  and  where  his  merit  recommended  him 
to  the  favourable  notice  of  Ciro-Ferri,  and  other  celebrated 
artifts,  to  whom  he  was  alfo  endeared  by  his  amiable  per- 
fonal  qualities. 

Roullet  handled  the  graver  with  great  freedom  and  facility, 
and  drew  the  human  figure  corredlly ; he  therefore  ranks 
high  among  the  engravers  of  France.  His  large  print  of  the 
three  Maries  at  the  fepulchre,  after  A.  Carracci,  which 
according  to  Florent  le  Compte  he  engraved  during  his 
refidence  at  Naples,  is  much  admired  for  corredlnefs  of  out- 
line, force  of  chiaro-fcuro,  beauty  of  engraving,  and  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  expreffion  of  the  original  is  transfufed. 
The  fubjedls  of  his  other  productions  are  as  follow,  begin- 
ning with  the  hiftorical : 

A piece  named  “ St.  Claire.”  Here  the  infant  Jefus  is  feen 
on  the  knees  of  his  mother,  placing  his  right  hand  on  the 
tabernacle,  accompanied  by  St.  Jofeph,  after  Aug.  Carracci. 
(Several  artifts  have  engraven  from  the  fame  picture.) 

“ The  Virgin  holding  the  Infant  Jefus,  and  a Book,” 
after  the  fame.  <c  The  Madonna,  and  Infant  Jefus,  who 
embraces  his  Mother,”  after  J.  Lanfranc.  Two  of  the. 
angles  of  the  dome  of  the  church  of  the  Jefuits  at  Naples, 
on  which  are  reprefented  the  Evangelifts,  St.  Matthew,  and 
St.  Luke  ; the  two  others,  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  are  en- 
graven by  Fr.  Louvemont,  after  J.  Lanfranc.  “ A Nun 
receiving  a Buckler  from  Heaven,”  dedicated  to  the  bilhop 
ofPaderborn,  with  his  portrait.  Ciro  Ferri  inv.  “ Jupiter 
ordering  the  Shield  of  Perfeus  to  be  forged,”  dedicated  tc^ 
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tTie  emperor  Leopold,  a large  fubjecl  executed  by  the  fame 
artifts,  in  two  plates.  “ Hercules  prefenting  to  Jupiter 
the  Monfters  whom  he  had  overcome,”  dedicated  to  pope 
Innocent  XI.  a fubjeCI  executed  by  the  fame  artifts, 
engraven  at  Rome  in  1678.  “ Perfeus  cutting  off  the  Head 

of  Medufa,”  and  “ Perfeus  flaying  the  Sea  Monfter,”  two 
plates  in  frnall  folio.  “ The  Vifitation  of  St.  Elizabeth,” 
dedicated  to  the  dauphinefs,  after  P.  Mignard.  “ The  Vir- 
gin with  the  Infant  Jefus  in  her  Arms,  who  holds  a Bunch 
of  Grapes,”  a piece  known  under  the  name  of  “ la  Vierge 
au  Raifin,”  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  after  the 
fame.  The  above  are  all  in  folio.  “ David  prefenting  the 
Head  and  Sword  of  Goliah  to  Saul,”  after  Jof.  Parrocel,  in 
4to. 

The  belt  portraits  by  Roullet,  are  thofe  of  Francis  de 
Poilly,  engraver  to  the  king,  infcribed  Fr.  de  Poilly  ad 
vivum  del.  1699,  in  frnall  folio.  Catherine  Touchelle,  wife 
of  Hilaire  Clement,  procureur  to  the  parliament,  after 
Cotelle.  Afcanius  Philamarinus,  cardinal  archbilhop  of 
Naples,  Fr.  deMarcupinx.  J.  L.  Roullet  del.  et  fc.  Nea- 
poli.  “ Jacques-Louis,  piarquis  of  Beringhen,  firft  equerry 
to  the  king,  after  P.  Mignard,  in  folio.  Jean-Baptille 
Lully,  fecretary  to  the  king,  &c.  after  P.  Mignard.  Jean- 
Chaillon  de  Thoify,  dodlor  of  the  Sorbonne,  after  C.  Gerar- 
din.  Edward  Colbert  Cher,  marquis  Villacerf,  fuperintendant 
of  buildings,  8cc.  by  J.  L.  Roullet  of  Arles,  1698,  an  able 
engraving  in  imitation  of  bas  relief.  Camille  le  Tellier  de 
Louvais,  abbot  of  Bourdeaux,  librarian  to  the  king,  after 
Nic.  de  Largilliere.  Louis  XIV.  in  regimentals,  a three- 
quarter  figure,  after  the  fame,  all  in  folio. 

Benoit  Frajat  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1646.  He  learned 
the  elements  of  his  art  under  Guillaume  Chateau,  whom  he 
accompanied  into  Italy,  and  whom  he  very  foon  furpaffed 
in  the  mellownefs,  neatnefs,  and  freedom  of  his  engravings, 
though  not  in  other  refpefts. 

Having  fettled  at  Rome,  Frajat  efpoufed  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  landfcape  painter  Francois  Grimaldi,  better 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Bolognefe.  He  engraved, 
after  the  rnoft  celebrated  Italian  mailers,  a great  number  of 
plates,  among  which  the  following,  which  are  of  the  folio 
clafs,  are  held  in  moll  efteem. 

“ The  Holy  Family,”  after  Albano,  one  of  his  earlier 
engravings,  done  under  the  direction  of  Chateau.  Another 
“ Holy  Family,”  after  Pietro  da  Cortona.  St.  John  is  here 
prefenting  a crofs  to  the  infant  Saviour.  “ The  Marriage, 
or  the  Coronation  of  St.  Catharine,”  after  Aug.  Carracci, 
a large  plate  of  the  upright  form.  “ The  Holy  Family,” 
and  “ The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,”  both  after  An- 
nibal  Caracci.  “ The  Death  of  St.  Jerome,”  from  Domi- 
nichino,  another  large  upright.  “ St.  Francis  Xavier  ex- 
piring, contemplated  by  Groups  of  Angels  in  the  Clouds,” 
after  J.  B.  Gaulli.  “ Our  Saviour  baptized  in  the  Waters 
of  Jordan,”  after  Carlo  Maratti.  “ St.  Bridget  fitting  in 
the  Clouds,  triumphant  over  Envy,  and  venerated  by  Sages,” 
after  B.  Lutti,  engraven  in  1707.  “ The  Courfe  of  Ata- 

lanta,”  after  P.  Luccatelli. 

The  bell  portraits  by  this  artift  are  alfo  in  folio,  and  are 
thofe  of  Cardinal  Frederic  Coccia;  Cardinal  Cornaro  ; Car- 
dinal Thomas  Ferrari;  Dom  Cceleftinus,  cardinal  Sfrcn- 
datus,  all  after  the  pictures  of  L.  David. 

The  biography  of  the  family  of  the  Bonnarts  is  in  a con- 
fufed  Hate  in  all  the  books  that  we  have  confulted,  which,  as 
they  were  mere  men  of  mediocrity,  will  probably  be  the  lefs 
regretted.  It  would  appear  that  the  brothers  Robert  and 
Nicholas  were  born  at  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  perhaps  alfo  John  Bonnart  the  elder,  who  en- 
graved figures  a-la-mode,  and  Italian  comedians  a-la-gro- 
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tefque,  with  fifty-fix  plates  of  the  coftume  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth,  all  in  folio,  and  after  his  own  defigns. 

Fxe  who  figns  his  name  Joan  Bonnart,  jun.  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  by  him  there  is  a 
ipirited  and  free  etching  of  a deling  adorned  with  poetical 
fubjefts,  and  publifhed  in  Perault’s  Cabinet  des  Beaux 
Artes. 

The  bell  works  of  Robert  and  Nicholas  are  as  follow, 
cill  of  them  being  of  the  folio  clafs  : 

Portrait  of  Louis  XIV.,  Robert  Bonnart  fecit.  Portrait 
of  Louis,  Dauphin,  fon  of  Louis  XIV.  Idem  fee.  “ Va- 
lenciennes taken  by  Affault,  and  faved  from  Pillage  by  the 
Clemency  of  the  King,  1677,”  after  F.  Vandermeulen, 
engraven  by  R.  Bonnart.  “ The  King  taking  Poffeffion 
of  the  Citadel,  after  the  Capture  of  Cambray,  1677  ” 
“ Arrival  of  the.  King  before  Douay,  which  he  caufcs  to 
e inverted  by  his  Cavalry,”  Id.  fc.  “ Entrance  of  the 
vueen  into  the  City  of  Arras,”  Id.  fc.  in  two  plates,  all 
alter  Vandermeulen,  and  engraved  in  a coarfe  rtyle. 

Pierre  Giffart  is  another  mediocre  artift,  who,  however, 
fubfenbes  himfelf  Sculptor  Regius.  He  was  born  in  Paris 
in  the  year  1648,  and  died  there  in  1723.  What  talent  he 
poffeffed  was  chiefly  exercifed  on  portraits,  medals,  and 
ornaments,  among  which  the  following  are  held  in  moft 
efteem  : 

Marie-Anne  ViCtoire  of  Bavaria,  dauphinefs  of  France  ; 
below  is  reprefented  the  birth  of  the  duke  de  Bourgogne,  in 
folio.  Frances  d’Aubigne,  marchionefs  de  Montefpan  ; 
executed  by  P.  Giffart,  engraver  to  the  king,  in  folio.' 
Philippe  I.  fon  of  Thomas  XIII.  count  of  Savoy.  J.  D. 
Lange  del.  P.  Giffart  Sculptor  Regius,  Parifiis,  in  frnall 
folio.  Odoard,  fon  of  Amadeus  XV.  count  of  Savoy. 
Id.  del.  id.  fc.  Aymon,  fon  of  Amadeus  XVI.  count  of 
Savoy.  Id.  del.  id.  fc.  Louis,  fon  of  Amadeus  VIII. 
feepnd  duke  of  Savoy.  Id.  del.  id.  fc.  all  of  the  fame  fmall 
folio  fize.  Collection  of  medals  of  the  princes  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  Series  of  friezes,  of  cornices,  tapeftries 
for  an  altar,  and  three  chandeliers  ; five  plates  engraven  by 
Giffart  and  Dolivart,  after  Berain,  in  folio.  Frontifpiece 
for  the  introduction  to  P.  Violier’s  Geography,  after  S. 
Le  Clerc,  in  quarto.  Frontifpiece  to  the  Critical  Hiftory 
of  Superftitious  PraCtices,  after  the  fame. 

Of  the  family  of  Parrocel  much  more  may  with  juftice 
be  faid  ; for  both  as  painters  and  engravers  they  have  fome 
claims  to  be  confidered  as  men  of  genius.  Jofeph  was  born 
at  Brignolis,  in  Provence,  in  the  year  1648,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1 704.  Fie  vifited  Rome,  and  ftudied  there  under 
Bourguignon  the  battle  painter,  with  whom  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendfliip.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  energy 
and  exprefiion  of  courage  which  he  imparted  to  his  war- 
riors, and  has  been  heard  to  obferve  of  thofe  of  Vander- 
meulen  “ ne  favoit  pas  tuer  foil  homme.” 

The  following  etchings  of  Jof.  Parrocel  are  from  his  own 
compofitions:  they  are  of  the  quarto  fize,  and  are  believed 
to  include  the  whole  of  his  works  on  copper  : 

A fet  of  four  plates  of  the  four  times  of  the  day,  w'-x. 
“Aurora,  or  the  Camp;”  “Mid-day,  or  the  Halt;” 

“ Evening,  or  the  Battle  “ Night,  the  Field  of  Battle.” 
A feries  of  forty-eight  plates  from  the  life  of  Chrift,  and 
four  other  battle  pieces. 

Charles  Parrocel,  the  fon  of  Jofeph,  was  born  at  Paris 
A.D.  1689,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1752.  He  dedi- 
cated his  attention  to  the  fame  fpecies  of  art  in  which  his 
father  excelled,  by  whom  he  was  inftrudled,  and  whom  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  at  the  age  of  iixteen;  he  was 

then 
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then  placed  under  the  tuition  of  La  Foffe,  after  which  he 
vifited  Italy,  and  remained  there  feveral  years. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country  with  the  reputation 
of  an  excellent  painter  of  battles,  he  was  attached  to  the 
French  cavalry,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  bell  op- 
portunities of  Undying  fuch  military  fubjedts  as  occurred  ; 
and  he  was  alfo  feletted  to  paint  the  conquefts  of  Louis  XV. 

He  handled  both  the  graver  and  etching-needle  with 
facility;  yet  his  works. are  on  the  whole  inferior  to  thofe 
of  his  father.  A feries  of  plates  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
after  his  own  defigns,  are  executed  with  conliderable  fpirit. 

Etienne  Parrocel  was  the  nephew  of  Charles,  and  was 
horn  in  Paris  fomewhere  about  the  year  1720.  He  alfo 
painted,  etched,  and  handled  the  graver.  The  following 
i'ubje&s  from  his  hand  are  executed  in  a bold  and  free 
ftyle. 

“ The  Triumph"of  Mordecai,”  after  J.  F.  deTroy.  “The 
Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  after  P.  Subleyras, 
both  large  folios.  A bacchanalian  fubjedt  in  quarto,  from 
a compolition  of  his  own. 

Elizabeth  Sophie  Cheron,  ( fubfequently  Madame  le 
Hay,)  a lady  celebrated  for  the  extenfivenefs  of  her  ac- 
quirements and  her  talents  in  the  fine  arts,  was  born  in  the 
year  1648,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Cheron,  an 
enamel  painter  of  Paris,  under  whofe  inilrudtion  fhe  made 
rapid  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  defign.  She  was  patronized 
by  Le  Brun,  and  received  witli  flattering  diftindtion  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  year  1676.  At  the  age  of  fix ty 
flie  married  M.  le  Hay  of  the  royal  engineers,  and  died  in 
her  native  city  at  the  age  of  fixty-three. 

The  prefent  writer  has  not  feen  her  engravings,  and  from 
the  vague  manner  in  which  they  are  ipoken  of  by  her 
French  biographers,  cannot  be  certain  whether  the  three 
following  fubjedls  are  copied  from  antique  gems,  or  defigned 
by  Madam  Cheron  with  the  view  to  their  being  engraved  on 
gems,  but  moll  probably  the  former.  They  were,  how- 
ever, etched  by  herfelf,  of  the  quarto  fize.  “ Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  “ Mars  and  Venus  and  “ Night  fhedding 
her  Poppies.” 

She  alfo  engraved  a “ Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  in  folio, 
from  a model  by  the  abbe  Zumbo.  The  plate  is  etched, 
and  afterward  finilhed  with  the  graver  in  a llyle  that  does 
credit  to  the  powers  of  the  artift. 

Her  remaining  prints  are  a group  of  faints  after  Raphael, 
and  a drawing-book  containing  thirty-fix  plates  from  de- 
iio-ns  of  her  own. 

O _ 

Louis  Cheron,  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1660,  was  bro- 
ther to  Elizabeth  Sophia.  He  went  to  Italy,  and  remained 
there  eighteen  years,  partly  fupported  by  the  bounty  of  his 
fi fter.  He  compofed  with  facility,  and  drew  rather  correctly 
than  gracefully.  In  his  religious  principles  he  was  a Cal- 
vinift,  and  the  perfecutions  of  that  fed,  which  took  place 
foon  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  obliged  him  to 
feek  refuge  in  England,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
duke  of  Montague,  and  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three. 

The  following  prints  from  his  hand  difplay  take  and 
ability:  they  are  of  the  folio  fize,  and  from  his  own  com- 
petitions. 

“ St.  Peter  healing  the  lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple;” “ The  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ;”  “ St. 
Philip  baptizing  the  Eunuch  of  Queen  Candace;”  and 
“ Hercules  refting  from  his  Labours.”  We  fhould  not 
-omit  twenty-three  plates  which  he  engraved  for  his  lifter’s 
French  verfion  of  the  pfalms  of  David. 

Nicolas  Habert  was  born  at  Paris  about  1650.  He  en- 
graved almoft  conftantly  for  the  bookfellers,  befides  exe- 


cuting a great  number  of  portraits  of  French  men  of  letters 
and  other  celebrated  characters  of  the  laft  century.  Iia- 
bert  was  tolerably  well  inftrufted  in  the  mechanifm  of  his 
art,  which  is  all  the  praife  which  can  in  jullice  be  awarded 
him.  The  heft  of  his  engravings  are  the  following  portraits. 

Louis  Maimbourg,  a celebrated  Jefuit  and  author,  en- 
graven after  life  by  N.  Habert,  id86.  Jean  Baptifte  San- 
teuil,  canon  of  St.  Victor,  1686.  Corneille  Janfenius,  bifhop 
of  Ipre,  doctor  in  theology  at  Louvain,  after  Champagne. 
Felix  Vialart,  bifhop  of  Chalons.  Maria  Louifa  of  Orleans, 
daughter  of  Monfteur,  queen  of  Spain.  John  Milton,  the 
celebrated  Engnfh  poet.  Thomas  Parr,  a celebrated  Englifh 
centenarian,  ali  in  folio. 

Jean  and  Louis  Crefpy,  or  Crepy,  father  and  fon,  were 
both  born  in  Paris,  the  former  about  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  latter  in  the  year  1680.  Strutt  fpeaks 
of  their  abilities  rather  worfe  than  they  deferve,  though  nei- 
ther of  them  merit  much  praife,  nor  other  notice  from  us 
than  the  tafk  of  mentioning  their  principal  wo-rks,  which  are 
as  follow,  and  which,  excepting  their  portraits,  are  of  the 
folio  clafs. 

“ Mary  Magdalen,”  Crepy  inv.  et  fecit.  “ The  Manger,’’ 
here  the  Infant  Jefus  is  feen  fleeping  on  ftraw,  and  adored 
by  two  angels,  after  Albano.  This  is  a print  of  fome 
merit,  and  probably  the  beft  work  of  the  elder  Crepy. 
“ The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  after  Carlo  Cignani.  “ A 
Holy  Family,  or  St.  Benedicite,”  after  le  Brun.  “ The  Pre- 
fentation  of  the  Infant  Jefus  in  the  Temple,”  after  the  fame, 
in  fmail  folio.  “ The  Rehearfer  of  amatory  Speeches,” 
after  Watteau,  engraven  by  Crepy  the  fon,  in  folio. 

The  following  portraits  are  alfo  by  thefe  artisans, 
for  artifts  they  may  fcarcely  be  called,  and  are 
neatly  finilhed.  Maria- Adelaide,  princefs  of  Piedmont, 
oval,  in  4to.  The  chancellor  d’Agueffeau,  in  4to.  R.  P. 
Allizi,  oval,  in  4to.  The  bifhop  of  Caillebot,  4U).  Ma- 
homet Effendi,  ambaffador  to  France,  in  8vo.  Antoine 
Houdart  de  la  Motte,  in  8vo.  Antoine  Watteau,  in  8vo. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  8vo. 

From  the  infipidity  of  Habert  and  the  Crepys,  attention 
rebounds  to  the  noble  daring  of  Raymond  la  Fage.  He 
was  born  at  Thouloufe,  or  according  to  fome  writers  at  Lifle 
in  the  Abigeois,  in  the  year  1654.  Strutt  does  not  often 
rife  to  the  tone  of  energy  with  which  he  writes  of  this  man 
of  genius,  and  we  therefore  hefitate  not  to  adopt  his  words 
in  preference  to  cur  own,  or  the  tame  prolixity  of  Huber 
and  Roll.  La  Fage  “ never  had  any  mailer,  but  following 
the  dictates  of  his  own  genius  applied  himfelf  to  drawing  ; 
and  his  works  fufficiently  teftify  the  furprizing  progrefs  he 
made  in  that  art.  His  drawings  are  compofitions  of  his 
own,'  chiefly  outlines  and  flight  fketches  made  with  a pen, 
but  executed  in  a moft  mafterly  ftyle.  The  attions  of  his 
figures  are  fpirited,  bold,  graceful,  or  elegant,  as  the  fub- 
jeil  required.  His  groups  are  finely  contrafted ; and  fre- 
quently, without  the  afftftance  of  fhadow,  he  has  contrived 
to  detach  them  from  each  other,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
fubject  is  by  no  means  confufed,  or  the  effect  difagreeable. 
Certainly  no  man  ever  pofTeffed  greater  fertility  of  invention, 
or  facility  of  execution,  and  though  he  has  fometimes  bor- 
rowed whole  figures  from  the  works  of  other  mailers,  and 
engrafted  them  in  his  own,  yet  he  fo  well  adapted  thofe  of 
his  own  invention,  to  the  ftyle  and  adlion  of  thofe  he  bor- 
rowed, that  the  plagiarifm  leems  rather  to  do  him  honour, 
than  tend  to  his  diferedit.  He  refided  fome  time  in  Italy, 
and  when  he  fhewed  his  defigns  at  Rome,  they  aftonifhed 
every  one  who  beheld  them. 

Going  one  day  to  vifit  Carlo  Maratti  he  found  that  artift 
at  work.  Maratti,  pleafed  to  fee  him,  received  him  very 

affeCtionately, 
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affeCtionately,  and  rifing  up  from  his  place,  offered  to  put  his 
palette  and  pencils  into  the  hands  of  his  gueft,  but  La  Fage 
refufed,  declaring  that  he  did  not  underftand  the  management 
of  the  pencil.  f I am  very  happy’  (replied  Maratte)  ‘ to  find 
that  is  the  cafe,  for  had  you  known  how  to  paint,  as  well  as 
you  do  how  t«  draw,  I fhould  have  been  the  firft  to  abandon 
the  art,  becaufe  you  could  have  filled  my  place  fo  much  better.  ’ 
He  led  a loofe,  depraved  life,  which  his  repeated  debaucheries 
put  an  end  to,  A.D.  1690;  he  being  only  at  the  age  of 
forty-two. 

It  is  here  to  be  obferved  that  Strutt  dates  his  birth  in  the 
year  1648,  and  the  French  writers  in  1654  ; now  if  he  was 
born  in  1654,  and  died  in  1690,  he  could  only  have  been 
thirty-fix  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

La  Fage  etched  a confiderable  number  of  fmall  plates 
from  his  own  compofitions,  which  are  marked  with  the  eafe 
and  energy  of  a mailer,  particularly  his  fall  of  the  angels, 
and  his  Bacchanalian  fellivals  and  prooeffions.  The  follow- 
ing, which  are  in  folio,  are  among  his  moll  elleemed  produc- 
tions : 

A pair  “ Jupiter  and  Semele,”  and  “Juno  and  Eolus,” 
of  the  frieze  form;  another  pair  of  “Children  Filhing,” 
and  a “ Dance  by  Children  a large  plate  of  a Bacchana- 
lian fubjeCl,  and  two  large  uprights  of  “ The  Brazen  Ser- 
pent,” and  “ The  Fall  of  the  Angels.” 

‘ Fran5ois  Andriot,  or  Handriot,  was  born  at  Paris  about 
1 655.  He  engraved  both  in  France,  and  during  his  refidence 
in  Italy,  various  fubjeCls  after  feveral  celebrated  painters  of 
thofe  countries.  His  ftyle  refembled  that  of  Fr.  de  Poilly, 
but  his  productions  were  inferior  in  point  of  effeCl  to  thofe 
of  that  celebrated  artill.  His  prints  are,  however,  fought 
after  by  fome  connoiffeurs,  on  account  of  the  piClures  of  the 
great  mailers  from  which  he  engraved.  His  bell  works  are 
all  in  folio,  and  their  fubjeCls  as  follow  : 

“ The  Virgin  fitting,  holding  on  her  Knees  the  Infant 
Jefus,  to  whom  the  little  St.  John  prefents  a Rofe,”  after 
Raphael,  an  oval.  “The  Virgin  fuckling  the  Infant 
Jefus,  attended  by  an  Angel,”  after  Guido,  an  oval.  “A 
Magdalen,”  after  the  fame.  “ Chrill  crowned  with 
Thorns,”  after  Ann.  Carracci,  without  the  name  of  the 
painter,  oval.  “ Chrill  fcoffed  at,  and  crowned  with 
Thorns,”  after  Dominichino,  oval.  “The  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  Michael  and  St.  Marguerite,”  anonymous. 
“ The  good  Samaritan,”  after  Pouffin,  a large  plate.  “ The 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,”  after  Le  Sueur,  a large  plate. 
“Either  before  king  Ahafuerus,”  after  Sim.  Guillebault. 
“ The  Wedding  at  Cana,”  after  the  fame.  “ Pope  St.  Gre- 
gory kneeling  before  the  Altar  in  a Chapel,  and  three  Eccle- 
iiaftics  Handing  on  the  Clouds.”  “Jean  Everhard,  cardinal 
Niclard,”  after  Jonas  de  la  Bonde,  engraven  in  1672,  and 
fome  of  the  llatues  publilhed  at  Rome  by  Roffi  in  1691. 

Jean-Baptifte  Nollen,  or  Nolen,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1655.  He  was  one  of  the  bell  pupils  of  N.  de  Poilly,  and 
•was  extremely  expert  at  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  After 
vifiting  Rome,  he  returned  and  fettled  in  his  own  country. 
He  engraved  feveral  of  the  large  folio  prints,  entitled  “ Les 
Viies,  Plans,  Coupes,  et  Elevations  du  Chateau  de  Ver- 
failles.”  “The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Filhes,”  after 
Raphael,  and  feveral  plates  from  Carracci,  Pouffin,  and  other 
mailers. 

John  Mariette  was  a native  of  France,  and  lludied  paint- 
ing under  his  brother-in-law  J.  B.  Corneille,  but  by  the 
advice  of  Le  Brun  quitted  that  purfuit,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  defigning  and  engraving.  He  alfo  carried  on  a confider- 
able commerce  in  prints.  Some  of  his  compofitions  poffefs 
confiderable  merit.  The  heads  of  his  figures  are  often 
Vox-  XV. 


well  characterized  ; his  drawing,  though  mannered,  is  not  in- 
correCl.  He  worked  both  with  the  graver  and  etching 
needle,  and  his  ftyle  of  engraving  is  coarfe  and  flight.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1742.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions of  Mariette  are  as  follow  : “ Staniflaus-John  Jablo- 
nowfki,”  in  folio.  “St.  Peter  delivered  out  of  Prifon,’* 
after  Dominichino,  in  folio.  “ Jefus  Chrift  in  the  Defart, 
ferved  by  Angels,”  after  Le  Brun,  in  folio.  “ Defcent 
from  the  Crofs,”  after  the  fame,  in  folio.  “ The  finding 
of  Mofes,”  after  Pouffin,  in  folio.  “ Two  Nymphs  feated 
near  a Fountain,  in  which  Narciffus  is  fporting,”  a beautiful 
landfcape,  in  folio.  “Jofeph  revealing  himlelf  to  his  bre- 
thren,” after  M.  Corneille,  in  folio.  “ The  Cure  of  the 
Paralytics,”  after  the  fame,  in  folio.  “ St.  Louis  receiving 
the  Holy  Viaticum,”  after  J.  B.  Corneille,  in  folio.  “St. 
Louis  received  into  Heaven,”  after  the  fame. 

J.  P.  Mariette,  the  celebrated  connoiffeur,  was  the  foil  ot 
John,  and  etched  a few  plates  after  Guerchino,  Carracci,  and 
Perin  del  V agu.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 694,  died  there  in 
1774,  and  the  memorable  fide  of  his  cabinet  took  place  in  the 
year  1775. 

Benoit  Thibouft  was  born  at  Chartres  A.D.  1660,  but 
refided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome  ; yet  he  may 
be  reckoned  to  have  been  of  the  fchool  of  Mellan.  He  en- 
graved legendary  and  fuperftitious  fubjeCls  in  the  ftyle  of 
that  artift,  though  without  attaining  his  excellence,  of 
which  the  principal  are  : 

A fet  of  thirty-four  plates  after  F.  B.  Gaetano,  for 
“ Vita  beati  Turribii,  Archiepifcopi  Limani  in  Indiis,”  pub- 
liffied  in  4to.  at  Rome  A.D.  1679.  “ St.  Therefa  in  an 

Extacy  on  the  Clouds,  while  an  Angel  is  preparing  to  pierce 
her  Bofom  with  a flaming  Dart,”  after  Bernini,  in  folio. 
“ The  Statue  of  St.  Bibiene  in  a Niche,”  after  the  fame,  in 
folio.  _ “St.  Thomas  Aquinas,”  after  Hyacinthe  Calan- 
drucci,  engraven  in  1690,  in  folio.  “St.  Rofe  kneeling- 
before  the  Virgin,”  after  Ant.  Baldi,  in  folio.  “Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter  d’ Arbues,”  after  the  fame,  in  folio.  “ St. 
Peter  of  Alcantara  in  the  Clouds,  viewing  the  Crofs,”  after 
the  fame,  in  4X0.  Portrait  of  John  Baptifte  Coccinus,  and 
“The  Crucifixion,”  after  Scipio  Gaetano,  both  in  folio. 

Jean  Baptifte  Boyer,  marquis  of  Aiguilles,  procureur 
general  of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  was  born  at 
Aix  in  1 660,  and  died  in  his  natal  city  about  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century.  ConneCled  by  the  moil  intimate  ties  of 
friendihip  with  the  celebrated  Puget,  he  acquired,  in  his 
intercourfe  with  that  ikilful  artift,  a taile  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  thus  became  a connoiffeur,  defigner,  painter,  and  engraver. 

During  a journey,  which  he  undertook,  to  Italy,  and  after 
his  return  to  Aix,  he  formed  a collection  of  paintings, 
fculptures,  drawings  and  prints,  in  which  he  took  great 
delight.  He  caufed  this  cabinet  to  be  engraven,  and  it  was 
publilhed  about  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century  ; but 
not  fatisfied  with  the  firft  edition,  he  brought  an  artift  from 
Antwerp,  Jaques  Coelmans,  who  engraved  anew  the  whole 
cabinet,  which  was  publiihed  in  1 744. 

Thefe  plates  having  afterwards  fallen  into  the  poffeffion 
of  Pierre  Francois  Baffan,  he  fold  them  as  the  collection  of 
Crozat. 

The  firft  edition  of  this  colleClion  contains  fix  fubjeCls 
engraved  by  the  marquis  himfelf ; wherefore  he  is  reckoned 
among  the  engravers  of  the  French  fchool.  The  impreffions 
of  thefe  plates,  of  which  the  fubjeCls  are  as  follow,  are  now 
become  very  rare,  from  the  plates  having  been  loft  or 
deilroyed. 

“The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,”  from  And.  del  Sarto. 
Two  figures  of  Jefus  Chrift  when  young  (engraved  on  the 
U « fame 
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fame  plate).  A pair  of  landfeapes  from  Brecourt. 
'•  St  John,’'  from  Manfredi,  and  a fmnll  bull  of  a man  ; the 
four  former  of  which  are  engraved  in  lines,  and  the  two 
latter  in  mezzotinto. 

In  the  fecond  edition  of  his  cabinet,  are  three  other  en- 
, gravings  by  the  marquis  himfelf,  viz.  “ A Magdalen,’  ’ 
from  J.  F.  Romanelli ; “ Portrait  of  the  miflrefs  of  Paolo 
Veronefe,”  and  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  from  a com- 
pofition  of  his  own.  The  frontifpiece  of  this  fecond  edition, 
engraved  by  Coelmans,  is  alfo  from  a defign  by  the  marquis. 

Antoine  Aveline  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1662,  and 
died  in  the  fame  city  in  1712.  He  engraved  a great  number 
cf  landfeapes,  which  are  for  the  mod  part  either  compofed, 
or  drawn  from  nature,  by  himfelf,  and  are  executed  in  a neat 
and  agreeable  ftyle.  Their  iubjefts  are  principally  as  follow  : 

A feries  of  Jlx  landfeapes,  marked  Aveline  inv.  et  fee. 
in  4*0.  Another  feries  cf  twelve  landfeapes,  not  num- 
bered, and  marked  in  the  fame  manner.  Another 
feries  of  fixteen  views  of  Verfailles,  in  folio.  Twelve 
views  of  chateaus  and  royal  manfions,  namely,  Tria- 
non, the  Menagerie,  two  views  of  Clagny,  Marly, 
St.  Germain  en  Lave,  Vincennes,  St.  Cloud,  Meu- 
den,  Rambouillet,  and  Chantilli  de  Chambre,  in  folio. 
Twelve,  views  of  Paris  and  feveral  of  its  edifices,  namely, 
the  city  of  Paris,  the  Invalids,  two  views  of  the  Thuilleries, 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Pont  Neuf, 
Places  des  Vi&oires,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Notre  Dame,  the  Ob- 
fervatory,  and  the  Salpetrieres,  in  folio.  Series  of  twenty 
views  of  cities,  namely,  Lyons,  Marfeilles,  Havre  de 
Grace,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Bred,  Strafburg,  Bade,  Lon- 
don, Amfterdam,  Rome,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Venice, 
the  place  de  Sl.  Mark,  Turin,  Lifbon,  Condantinople, 
Jerufalem,  Tripoli,  andTangiers. 

Gafpar  Duchange  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1662, 
and  died  there  in  1759.  Whether  he  dudied  in  the  fchool  of 
Audran,  or  under  any  mader,  his  biographers  have  not 
mentioned  ; but  his  dyle  of  engraving  mod  refembles  that  of 
John  Audran,  who  was  his  contemporary,  though  a few 
years  younger  than  himfelf.  He  defervedly  obtained  the 
title  of  engraver  to  the  king,  and  in  the  year  1707  was  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  Strutt 
fays  of  him,  fomewhat  too  coldly,  that  his  dyle  is  neater  than 
that  of  Audran,  and  the  etching  not  fo  predominant,  but 
that  his  drawing  is  lefs  correct  and  his  extremities  not  marked 
with  fo  maderly  a hand,  yet  that  hi's  prints  have  much  to 
recommend  them  to  notice  ; more  efpecially  to  the  notice 
of  fuch  connoiffeurs  as  are  pleafed  with  an  agreeable  ma- 
nagement of  the  graver.  Watelet,  with  more  generous  dif- 
cernment,  fays  of  Duchange,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  engra- 
vers who  has  bed  fucceeded  in  combining  mellownefs  with 
drength  in  his  plates,  without  imparting  coldnefs.  It  may 
alfo  be  feen  in  his  works  that  he  reprefented  mod  happily  the 
delicate  texture  of  fielh  in  his  female  figures,  and  that  no  other 
of  the  French  ariids  ever  excelled  him  in  this  refpeft. 

Itfeemed  as  if  he  had  been  efpecially  fitted  by  nature  to 
engrave  from  the  pictures  of  Correggio  ; he  executed,  after 
this  painter,  the  three  celebrated  prints  of  Io,  Leda,  and 
D anae  ; and,  by  the  foftnefs  and  harmony  of  his  dyle,  per- 
feidly  transfufed  the  fpirit,  and  imparted  to  his  prints  the 
tone,  of  this  great  mader. 

Duchange  continued  his  labours  till  he  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety.  He  engraved  fome  prints  of  the 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  ; and  in  that  of  the  debarkment 
of  the  queen  at  Marfeilles,  has  fcarcely  been  lefs  fuccefsful 
than  in  his  engravings  after  Correggio,  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly obfcrvable  in  the  three  firens  or  mermaids  who  are 
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mooring  the  galley,  and  on  whom  Ruben?  has  lavjfhecj  the 
graces  of  his  art. 

The  bed  performances  of  this  artid  are  in  folio,  and  theii* 
fubjedls,  “ Jupiter  and  Io,”  after  Correggio,  drawn  at 
Rome  by  P.  de  Pietro,  and  engraven  at  Pari?  by  G.  Du. 
change  1705.  “Jupiter  defeending  in  a Golden  Mower  to 
Danac,”  and  “ Jupiter  in  the  Form  of  a Swan  carefSng 
Leda,”  after  the  fame  artids.  The  mod  valued  imprefiions. 
of  thefe  beautiful  prints  are  thofe  which  were  taken  before 
they  were  retouched  by  Sornique,  who  has  added  draperies 
to  them.  “ Chrid  in  the  Sepulchre,”  aiter  a painting  of 
Paul  Veronefe,  in  the  cabinet  of  Crozat.  This  is  a l -6 Id 
and  vigourous  print,  much  fuperior  to  the  one  formerly 
engraven  by  Augudino  Carracci.  “ The  Birth  of  Maty 
de  Medicis.”  “ The  landing  of  the  Queen  at  the  Port  of 
Marfeilles.”  “ The  Citiz, efts  of  Lyons  going  to  meet  the 

Oneen.”  “ The  Apotheoiis  of  Henry  IV.”  all  after 
Rubens.  “ Solon  explaining  his  Laws  to  Qie  Athenians,” 
and  its  companion,  “ The  emperor  Trajan  adminidering 
Judice  to  his  Subjects,”  both  after  Noel  Coypel.  Two 
iubjedts  after  the  four  paintings  of  Coypef  the  father,  pre- 
ferred in  the  Luxembourg,  (Charles  Dupuis  has  engraven 
the  two  other  fnbjefts.)  “The  Repad  at  the  Houfc  of 
Simon  the  Pharifee,”  after  a painting  of  Jouvenet  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  in  t lie  Field.;.  “ Jefus  expelling  the 
Sellers  of  Merchandize  front  tile  Temple,”  from  a picture 
of  the  fame  mader,  preferved  in  the  fame  church.  “ The 
RefurreCtion  cf  the  Widow's  Son,”  after  the  fame,  in  the 
church  of  the  Recollets  at  Verfailles.  “ Clytie  abandoned 
by  Phoebus,”  after  Nic.  Bertin,  an  oval.  “ Diana  difarm- 
ing Cupid,”  after  Deformeaux,  engraven  in  1718. 

The  following  are  all  after  Antony  Coypel : “ The  Sa- 
crifice of  Jephtha.  “ Tobias  recovering  his  Sight  through 
the  Intcrpofition  of  his  Son,”  a capital  engraving.  “ Mary 
Magdalen.”  “ St.  Cecilia,”  an  upright.  “ The  Death  of 
Dido.”  “ Juno  borrowing  the  Cedus  of  Venus.”  “Venus 
afleep.”  “ Diana  at  the  Bath.”  A fet  cf  four  plates  of 
“ The  Elements,”  engraven  by  Duchange  and  Des  Places. 
“ The  Infant  Jefus  in  the  Cradle,”  after  Charles  Coypel, 
engraved  by  Duchange,  at  the  age  of  87. 

Duchange  has  likewife  engraven  feveral  fubjefts  from  the 
paintings  of  Le  Sueur  in  the  hotel  du  Chatelet. 

His  bed  portraits  are  thofe  of  Francis  Girardon,  painted 
by  Rigaud.  Charles  de  la  Foffe,  painted  by  the  fame,  and 
engraved  for  Du  change’s  reception  into  the  Royal  Academr. 
Antoine  Coypel,  feated  at  Iris  eafel,  with  his  infant  foil 
Charles  by  his  fide,  painted  by  himfelf,  and  engraven  by 
Duchange  in  1752. 

Antoine  .Trouvain  was  born  at  Montdidier  about  1666, 
and  nominated  a member  of  the  academy  of  painting  in  1707. 
He  handled  the  graver  with  much  dexterity,  and  executed 
his  works  in  a very  neat  and  agreeable  dyle.  It  is  not 
known  in  what  fchool  he  dudied,  though  it  is  probable  he 
received  leffons  from  Bernard  Picart,  at  lead  he  appears 
clofely  to  have  imitated  the  dyle  of  that  artid.. 

He  engraved  with  fuccefs  both  portraits  and  hidorical 
fubjedls,  of  which  the  chief  are  of  the  folio  clafs,  and  their 
fubjefts  as  follow  : 

“ The  Salutation  of  the  Virgin,”  after  Carlo  Maratti. 
“ Jefus  curing  the  Blind,”  after  a painting  of  A^nt.  Coypel 
in  the  Chartreufe.  “ The  Nuptials  oi  Queen  Mary  de 
Medicis  with  Henry  IV.”  after  Rubens.  “ The  Minority 
of  Louis  XIII.”  after  the  fame  painter,  which  form  part 
of  the  colleftion  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  “ A 
drunken  Silenus  furprifed  by  two  Shepherds,”  after  Ant. 
Coypel- 
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Portraits.— The  holy  Vincc-nt  de  Paul  II.  Trouvain,  fc. 
(finall  folio. ) Father  de  la  Chasfe,  confefibr  to  Louis  XIV . 
in  8vo.  Pierre -Daniel  Kuet,  bifnop  of  Avranches,  alter 
S.  de  Quoy,  in  8vo.  Alexis  de  13 uc,  prieft  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Scribes,  after  P.  Simon,  engraven  in  1689,  in  folio. 
Francis  le  Bouthillier,  bifnop  of  Troyes,  in  folio.  Claude- 
Francis  Menetrier,  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  after  P.  Simon 
Jean  Pefne,  painter  and  engraver,  painted  by  himfelf, 
engraven  by  Trouvain  1698.  Rene  Antoine  IIouaiTe, 
painter  and  redfor  of  the  academy,  painted  by  Tortebat, 
engraven  by  Trouvain,  for  his  reception  into  the  academy  m 
1707,  in  folio,  and  Jean  Jouvenet,  painted  by  himlelr, 
engraven  by  Antoine  Trouvain,  lor  his  reception  into  the 
academy,  alfo  in  folio. 

Pierre  Drevet  the  elder  was  born  at  Lyons  in  the  year 
1664,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1739.  After  receiving  lelfons  in 
drawing,  and  probably  in  engraving  alfo,  from  Germain 
Audran  in  his  natal  city,  he  went  to  Paris  for  improvement, 
and  as  Strutt  with  great  probability  fuppofes,  ftudied  for  a 
time  under  Girard  E delink.  He  foon  became  a moll;  ad- 
mirable engraver  of  portraits,  to  which  he  chiefly  confined 
bis  talents,  and  the  encreafe  of  his  reputation  was  propor- 
tionably  rapid.  He  now  contributed  to  fpread  through 
Europe  the  likenelfes  of  the  royal  and  noble  perfonages  of 
the  day  ; and  the  fame  of  Hyacinthe  Rigaud  the  portrait 
painter,  (the  anceftor  of  the  prefent  academician  of  the 
London  Royal  Academy,)  went  hand  in  hand  with  his 
own. 

His  command  of  the  graver,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  foie  inftrument  of  his  art,  was  very  great.  His 
engraving  is  firm  though  delicate  ; and  his  plates  highly 
iinilhed.  He  drew  well,  and  had  the  rare  art  of  transfufing 
much  of  the  ftyle  and  feeling  of  the  painter  after  whom  he 
was  working.  In  fhort,  the  beauty  of  execution,  foftnefs, 
and  truth  difplayed  in  his  portraits,  have  damped  on  them  a 
value  which  time  fhall  yet  be  long  in  efFacing. 

The  only  hiftorical  fubjedts  from  his  hand,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  are  “ The  Entrance  of  Jefus  Chrift  into 
Jerufalem,”  from  a grand  compofition  of  Ant.  Drew,  in 
folio,  and  “ A Crucifixion,”  with  the  city  of1  Jerufalem  in 
the  back  ground,  a large  folio,  engraved  on  two  plates, 
and  infcribed  P.  Drevet  exc. 

His  portraits  are  numerous,  and  excepting  that  of  Andre 
Felibien,  after  Le  Brun,  (which  is  in  qto. ) are  of  the  folio 
fize.  AfterN.de  Largilliere  he  has  engraven  Jean  Foreft. 
Nicholas  Lambert.  Maria  de  Lambefpine.  Helena  Lam- 
bert, after  F.  de  Troy.  Frederic  Auguftus  king  of  Poland, 
and  Nicholas  Boileau  Defpreaux,  (a  fmall  folio.)  After  de 
Pelis,  and  after  Vanderwerf,  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  at- 
tributes. But  his  principal  performances,  both  in  number  and 
merit,  are  after  H.  Rigaud,  and  it  is  believed  that  few  of 
the  e are  omitted  in  the  following  lift  : 

Mary  de  Serre,  the  mother  of  Rigaud.  Hyacinthe 
Rigaud  himfelf.  Nicholas  Boileau  Defpreaux.  Chriftina 
Caroline,  margravine  of  Brandenbourg,  &c.  Erne  if  Au- 
guftus duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenbourg,  in  an  allegorical 
border.  Alexander  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de  Touloufe,  with 
a glove  on  the  hand  ; another  plate  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  with 
the  glove  removed.  Philip  V.  king  ol  Spain.  Rene-Fran- 
<;ois  de  Bouveau,  archbifhop  of  Narbonne.  Andre  Hercule, 
cardinal  de  Fleury.  Maria,  fovereign  of  Neufchatel,  duchefs 
of  Nemours,  engraven  in  1707.  Louis-Antoine,  duke  de 
Noailles.  Louis  Heftor,  duke  of  Villars,  the  moll  valued 
impreffions  of  which  are  before  the  infeription  was  altered. 
Louis,  dauphin  of  France.  Francis  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
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prince  of  Conti,  a whole  length.  Louis  XIV.  in  his  roya 
robes,  a whole  length  figure.  Louis  XV.  feated  on 

the  throne,  clad  in  his  royal  robes,  companion  to  the 
former. 

Pierre  Devert,  the  younger,  the  fon  of  the  former,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1697,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in 
1739,  fo  that  Europe  loft  both  thefe  admirable  artiils  in  the 
courie  of  the  fame  year.  The  fon  had  the  advantage  of  the 
father's  initruclion  in  that  art  in  which  he  was  deitined  to 
fiiine  fo  confpicuoufly,  and  for  which  he  manifelted  an  early 
genius.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  furpriled  the  artifts  and 
amateurs  of  Paris  with  an  engraving  fo  well  performed,  that 
probably  no  man,  his  father  excepted,  could  have  furpafted 
it  ; at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  engraved  his  folio  plate  of 
the  Refurredtion,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix  he  executed 
his  celebrated  whole  length  portrait  of  Bofiuet,  which  has 
fines  been  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Watelet  obferves  of  the  fenior  Drevet,  that  he  might  have 
been  regarded  as  the  firll  portrait  engraver  in  the  world,  in 
point  of  delicate  and  beautiful  execution,  had  he  not  been 
exceeded  in  this  refpedt  by  his  fon  ; but  upon  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  all  idea  of  rivalry  is  abforbed  in  the  refpedt  due  to  the 
filial  and  parental  feelings.  When  a father  transfers  the  fruits 
of  his  experience,  and  lets  before  his  for,  as  rudiments,  the 
final  refults  of  his  own  lludies,  nature  fteps  in  and  identifies 
their  fame. 

His  whole  length  portrait  of  Samuel  Bernard  is  a frill 
more  furprifing  effort  of  art  ; and  in  both  thefe  prints  the 
varied  expreffion  of  the  furfaces  of  natural  objedls  ; — of  flefhr 
hair,  (particularly  the  white  hair  of  Boffuet,)  ermine,  lawn, 
lace,  mohair,  velvet,  gold-fringes,  carved  wood,  bronze, 
marble  paper, — each  engraven  in  a peculiar  and  appro- 
priate manner,  may  well  excite  wonder,  and  moft  the  wonder 
of  thofe  moft  intimately  converfant  with  the  capabilities  of 
the  art.  To  all  this  variety  of  fubftances  he  has  imparted  the 
moft  exquifite  finifh,  yet  no  where  is  there  any  affected  dif- 
play  of  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  the  graver,  as  is  too  frequently 
obfervable  in  the  works  of  other  engravers,  who  do  not 
poflefs  half  the  powers  of  Drevet  ; on  the  contrary,  a violet- 
like modefty  here  adds  the  charm  of  innocence  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  beauty. 

Drevet  did  not,  however,  confine  himfelf  to  portraits,  but 
his  abilities  were  perhaps  lefs  well  adapted  to  the  generalifed 
energies  of  hiftory,  than  to  the  details  of  portraitui-e  ; and 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  even  of  his  “ Prefentation  of  Chrift 
in  the  Temple,”  which  is  efteemed  his  mafterpiece,  that  its 
general  complexion , — probably  from  being  executed  entirely 
with  the  graver  and  dry-needle, — is  too  metallic. 

M.  Cochin  has  obferved  of  the  engravings  of  Drevet  the 
younger,  “ that  they  are  admirable  for  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
execution,  but  much  too  laboured  for  the  character  of 
hilfory,  which  has  led  perfons  of  tafte  to  fay  that  his  fine 
engraving  is  extremely  clever,  but  altogether  rnifplaced, 
aud  tends  to  impart  to  his  figures  the  appearance  of  bronze 
and  Huber  remarks  upon  this  critique,  « that  it  is  applicable 
only  to  thofe  prints  which  he  engraved  after  Ant.  Coypel.” 
The  trutli  however  lies  between  thefe  critics,  who  were 
each  fomewhat  biaffed  on  the  oecafion,  by  his  exclufive  pre- 
ference lor  a particular  mode  of  art. 

The  principal  hiftorical  works  of  the  junior  Drevet  are  of 
the  folio  clafs,  and  their  fubjedts  as  follow  : 

“ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  after  Hyacinthe 
Rigaud.  “ A Holy  Family,"  which  is  infcribed  “le  par- 
fait  modele  de  toutes  les  families  Chretiens,”  after  Ant.  Dieu. 
And  from  the  fame  matter,  “ Joint  the  Baptift  reproaching 
IJ  u 2 Herod 
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'Herod  for  having  efpoufed  his  Brother’s  Wife and, 
“ The  Entrance  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  Jerufalem.” 

From  the  pidtures  of  Ant.  Coypel  he  has  engraven, 

The  Eternal  denouncing  Adam  and  Eve  after  their 
TranfgrefTion,”  with  a copy  of  the  fame,  of  fmaller  dimen- 
fions,  engraven  with  the  utmoft  delicacy.  “ Abraham 
about  to  l'acrifice  his  Son  Ifaac,”  engraven  in  1707.  “ The 
Servant  of  Abraham  with  Rebecca  at  the  Well.”  “ The 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,”  with  the  fame  piece  under 
the  fame  title,  of  a fmaller  fize.  “ A Chrift  on  the  Crofs.” 

Jefus  Chrift  in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  comforted  by  An- 
gels,” after  J.  Reftout.  “ The  Prefentation  of  the  infant 
Jefus  in  the  Temple,”  after  a painting  of  L.  de  Boullongne 
in  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  a large  and  capital 
jfiece.  “ The  Refurredtion  of  our  Lord,”  after  J.  Andre, 
engraven  by  P.  Dr.-vet  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

His  principal  portraits  are  alfo  in  folio,  and  are  thofe  of 
Francis  de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  archbifhop  of 
Caifibray,  after  Jean  Vivien.  Fi  aids  Paul  de  Neuville  de 
Villeroy,  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  after  J.  Santerre.  Claude 
le  Blanc,  minifter  of  war,  after  Ad.  le  Prleur.  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  after  Ch.  Coypel.  Adriana  le  Couvreur, 
in  the  part  of  Cornelia,  after  the  fame,  a diftingi  iihed 
piece.  Louis  XV.  in  his  youth,  conduced  by  Minerva  to 
the  temple  of  Glory,  after  Ant.  Coypel.  Dom  Arnoul  de 
Loo,  fuperi or-gc n .-nil  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
after  Jouvenet.  Nicolas-Pierre  Camus  de  Pontcarre,  firft 
prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  after  the  fame.  The 
Wife  of  the  Pretender,  Davids  pinx.  Romse.  Ifaac- 
Jacques  de  Vertamont,  bifhop  of  Conferans,  after  Fr.  de 
Troy.  Robert  Cotte,  firft  intendant  of  buildings,  gardens, 
arts,  and  manufactures  of  the  king,  See.  painted  by  Rigaud, 
and  engraven  by  P.  Drevet,  jun.  for  the  Academy.  Rene 
Pucelle,  abbe  and  counfellor  of  the  parliament,  after  the 
fame.  Guillaume,  cardinal  Dubois,  archbifhop  of  Cam- 
bray,  fitting,  engraven  in  1724.  Samuel  Bernard,  fitting, 
after  the  fame.  The  early  imprefiions  of  this  plate  are 
known  by  having  been  taken  before  the  words  “ Confeillcr 
d’Etat”  were  infcribed  beneath.  Jacques-Ben  gne  Bolfuet, 
bifhop  of  Meaux,  a whole  length  figure,  after  the  fame,  of 
which  we  have  already  fpoken. 

Claude  Drevet,  firft  coufin  to  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Lyons  in  1710,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1768.  Educated 
by  Drevet,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  engraving  portraits, 
in  which  he  imitated  the  ftyle  of  his  couiins  with  confider- 
able  fuccefs.  His  principal  works  are  in  folio,  and  are  the 
portraits  of  Madame  le  Bret,  as  Ceres.  Henry  Ofwald, 
•ardinal  d’ Auvergne.  Charles  Gafpar  Guillaume  de  Vin- 
timille,  archbifhop  of  Paris.  Philippe  Louis,  count  de 
Sinzendorf,  all  after  H.  Rigaud.  Pierre  Calvairac,  doctor 
in  theology,  abbe  of  Pontignan,  is  after  Adrien  le  Prieur. 

Antoine  Rivalz  was  born  at  Touloufe  in  the  year  1667, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1735.  He  was  the  fen  of 
Jean-Pierre  Rivalz,  who  was  both  architedl  and  painter, 
and  under  whom,  and  the  celebrated  La  Fage,  our  artift 
^received  the  elementary  part  of  his  education.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  in 
«rder  to  finifh  1 i;  ftudies. 

Rivalz  was  both  painter  and  engraver,  and  during  his 
day  at  Rome  painted  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  angels,  for 
the  prize  given  by  the  Academy  of  Luke,  and  being  de- 
clared the  fuccefsful  candidate,  was  crowned  in  the  capitol 
by  cardinal  Albani,  afterward  pope  Clement  XI.  He  was 
recalled  from  Rome  by  his  father,  who  died  a fhort  time 
after  his  arrival  at  Touloufe. 

He  poffelfed  con£derable  talent  at  imitating  the  works  of 


other  artifts,  and  even  when  he  meant  to  be  original,  his 
own  refembled  either  the  compofitions  of  Pouffin  or  thofe 
of  La  Fage. 

The  following  fpirited  etchings  are  by  his  hand,  and 
from  his  own  compofitions  : “ Truth  driving  away  the 
Vices,  the  Enemies  to  Art  and  Science,”  an  allegory  to  the 
memory  of  Pouffin,  inferibed  to  Le  Brun.  “ The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Symphorianus,”  a middling-fized  plate, 
nearly  fquare ; and  four  fmall  allegorical  fubjedts,  for  a trea- 
tife  on  painting  which  Rivalz  publifhed  at  Touloufe. 

Bartholomew  Rivalz  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  An- 
toine, and  etched  the  following  fubjedts  in  fmall  folio,  chiefly 
from  the  compofitions  of  his  uncle  : 

“ The  Fall  of  the  rebellious  Angels,”  the  painting  of 
which  is  at  Narbonne.  “ Paetus  and  Arria  “ Cleopatra;” 
“ Judith  and  Holofernes;”  “ Jofeph  and  the  Wife  of 
Potiphar;”  “The  Death  of  Mary  Magdalen,”  after  Be- 
nedetto Lutti,  a fmall  upright. 

Edme  Jeaurat  was  born  at  Paris  about  1672,  and  died 
in  the  fame  city  in  1738.  He  was  the  pupil  of  B.  Picart, 
and,  like  his  mailer,  poffelfed  the  happy  talent  of  feizing 
the  fpirit  of  the  great  painters  whole  works  he  copied. 
Speaking  of  this  engraver,  Dandre  Bardon  obferves,  that 
he  transfufed  all  the  fire  of  Du  Mole  into  “ The  Flight 
into  Egypt,”  which  he  engraved  after  this  mafter  ; the  pic- 
turefque  beauties  of  Paul  Veronefe  into  his  “ Finding  of 
Mofes  ;”  the  fpirit  of  Vleughel  into  his  print  of  “ Achilles 
plunged  into  the  Waters  of  the  Styx  and  the  graces  of 
Le  Clerc  into  his  print  of  “ Achilles  recognized  by  UlyfTe& 
in  the  Palace  of  Lycomedes.” 

Strutt  has  confounded  this  artift  with  Etienne  Jeurat, 
the  painter,  an  error  which  it  is  the  more  neceffafy  to  cor- 
redt,  fince  Etienne  was  a very  inferior  artift,  incorredt  in 
his  delign,  cold  in  his  execution,  and  whofe  knowledge  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  mere  mechanifm  of  his  art. 

The  principal  works  of  Edme  Jeaurat  are  the  portraits 
of  Nicolas  Vleughel,  a Parifian  painter,  after  Ant.  Pefne, 
engraven  in  1726.  Pierre  Pujet,  painted  by  Pujet  the  fon, 
both  in  folio.  Eight  fables  of  Fontaine,  after  Etienne 
Jeaurat. 

After  N.  Vleughel  he  engraved  “ The  Meeting  of  Abi- 
gail and  David.”  “ The  Refurredtion  of  our  Saviour,” 
engraven  in  1718.  “ Thetis  plunging  Achilles  into  the 

Waters  of  the  Styx.”  “ Telemachus  in  the  Ifle  of  Ca- 
lypfo,’  ’ engraven  in  1724,  all  of  the  folio  clafs.  A fet  of  three 
plates  of  “ A Roman  Maiden,”  “ A Virgin  of  Frefcati 
near  Rome,”  and  “ A Greek  Woman  in  a Pilgrimage 
to  Rome,”  engraven  in  1734,  in  quarto.  “Jefus  Chrift  in 
the  Temple  difputing  among  the  Dodtors,”  in  quarto. 
“ Achilles  recognized  by  Ulyfles  in  the  midft  of  the 
Daughters  of  Lycomedes,”  after  Le  Clerc.  “ Jupiter 
enamoured  of  a Nymph,”  after  the  fame.  “ John  the  Bap- 
tift  baptizing  the  Jews  in  the  Waters  of  Jordan,”  after 
Pouffin.  “ Syrinx,  purfued  by  the  God  Pan,  is  received 
by  the  River  Alpheus,”  after  P.  Mignard.  “ The  Body 
of  Jefus  on  the  Knees  of  the  Virgin,”  after  Le  Brun. 
A fet  of  three  fubjedts,  from  Le  Brun’s  defigns  for  the 
Gobelin  tapeftries,  reprefenting  “ The  Redudtion  of  the 
City  of  Marfal “ The  Interview  in  the  Ifle  of  Phea- 
fants;”  and  “The  Ceremony  of  the  Marriage  of  Louis  XIV.” 
But  the  three  following  prints  in  the  colledtion  of  Crozat 
are  the  moft  celebrated  engravings  of  Jeaurat,  and  are  all  of 
the  folio  clafs,  namely,  “ The  Interview  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel,”  after  a painting  of  P.  Fr.  Mola.  “ Repofe 
during  the  Flight  into  Egypt,”  after  the  fame.  “ The 
finding  of  Mofes,”  after  Paul  Veronefe. 

Claude 
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Claude  Gillot  was  born  at  Langres  in  1673,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1722.  His  father,  who  was  a painter,  communi- 
cated to  young  Claude  all  the  knowledge  of  which  he  was 
mailer,  and  afterwards  lent  him  to  Paris  to  profecute  his 
/Indies  in  the  i'chool  of  Jean  Baptiile  Corneille. 

Fauns,  fatyrs,  and  other  comic  and  fatirical  fubjedls  were 
the  favourites  of  his  pencil.  On  account,  however,  of  feme 
productions  which  he  executed,  of  a more  ferious  character, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  1715. 

Gillot  had  the  honour  of  giving  leffons  to  the  celebrated 
Watteau  ; but  they  feparated  after  a fhort  time,  as  is  faid, 
from  the  envy  felt  by  the  mailer  at  the  fitperior  talents  of 
his  pupil.  As  Watteau  rofe  to  eminence,  Gillot  gradually  re- 
lincpiifhed  painting,  and  dedicated  his  time  to  engraving. 
His  pictures  are  now  forgotten,  but  his  drawings  and 
etchings  are  itill  fought  after  by  the  curious. 

The  principal  works  of  Claude  Gillot  are  in  fmall  folio, 
and  their  fubjeCls  as  follow  : “ The  Fellival  of  Diana  in- 
terrupted by  Satyrs,”  Cl.  Gillot  fecit.  “ Feail  of  Bacchus 
celebrated  by  Satyrs  and  Bacchantes,”  id.  fee.  “ Fellival 
of  Pan  celebrated  by  Sylvans  and  Nymphs,”  id.  fee. 

“ Fellival  of  the  God  Faunus,”  id.  fc.  Thefe  four  are  all  of 
the  fame  fize,  and  form  a fet  : the  plates  for  the  fables  of 
La  Motte  Houdart  are  alfo  by  Gillot. 

Nicholas  Henry  Tardieu  was  born  at  Paris  A.  D.  1674, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1749.  He  lludied  under  Le 
Pautre  and  Jean  Audran,  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
French  academy  in  the  year  1720,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a long 
profellional  career  produced  many  excellent  engravings,  and 
educated  many  able  pupils,  among  whom  were  Cars,  B. 
Baron,  Le  Bas,  and  Tardieu  the  fon. 

Tardieu  was  a good  draftfman,  and  brought  his  plates  very 
forward  in  the  etching,  linifhing  them  afterwards  with  the 
graver  in  a manner  that  ftiews  the  foundnefs  of  his  talle  ; 
few  before  him  had  mingled,  with  fo  much  addrefs,  free 
hatchings  with  regular  courfes  of  lines.  There  is  much 
depth  of  tone  in  his  prints,  and  in  general  a vigorous  and 
tolerably  well  harmonized  chiaro-fcuro.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  fome  of  the  moll  celebrated  works  of 
his  time,  fuch  as  the  collections  of  Crozat  and  of  Verfailles, 
and  the  pi&ures  of  Le  Brun. 

Of  his  numerous  hillorical  engravings,  which  are  in  gene- 
ral of  the  folio  dimenlions,  the  following  will  be  found  the 
moll  remarkable  : 

A pair  of  grand  friezes,  the  one  reprefenting  the  family 
of  Coriolanus  kneeling  before  him  ; the  other,  the  taking 
of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  after  Julio  Romano.  Another  pair 
of  large  friezes,  after  the  fame  mailer,  one  reprefenting  the 
continence  of  Scipio  ; the  other  Scipio  rewarding  his  fol- 
diers.  “ Jupiter  enamoured  of  Alcmena,”  after  the  fame 
painter.  “ The  Annunciation,”  after  Carlo  Maratti.  “ A 
Holy  Family,”  in  which  the  Virgin  is  i’een  feated,  holding 
the  infant  Jefus,  to  whom  angels  prefent  fruits  and  flowers, 
after  Andre  Luigi  d’ Affife.  “ Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,” 
from  a painting  of  Dominichino,  in  the  poflelfion  of  the  duke 
©f  Devonfhire;  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  prints  of  Tardieu,  and 
engraven  with  much  more  precifion  than  the  fame  fubjecl  by 
Baudet.  “ The  Scourging  of  Chrill,”  after  Le  Brim,  in 
folio.  “ Chrill  on  the  Crofs,  at  the  Foot  of  which  are  fecn 
Mary  Magdalen,  St.  John,  and  the  Virgin,”  after  the 
fame.  “ The  Body  of  Chrill,”  a compolition  containing 
three  figures,  after  the  fame.  “ Holland,”  painted  alfo  by 
le  Brun  in  the  war  faloon  at  Verfailles.  “ Wifdom,  Se- 
crecy, Valour,  and  Prudence,”  the  four  chief  qualities  of  a 
perfetl  miniller,  after  Le  Sueur,  a rare  print.  “ Jefus 
{peaking  to  the  Samaritan  Woman,”  after  Nic.  Bertin. 
“ Jefus  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  as  a Gardener,’  ’ or 


the  “ Noli  me  tangere,”  after  the  fame.  “ The  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter,”  after  Seb.  Bourdon.  " A Crucifixion,” 
after  Jofeph  Parrocel.  “ St.  Charles  Boromeus,”  after  P. 
Dulin.  “ The  Salutation  of  the  Virgin,”  after  a painting 
in  the  dome  of  the  Affumption,  by  Ant.  Coypel. 

From  the  fame  mailer  Tardieu  has  engraven  “ Vulcan 
/hewing  Venus  the  Arms  prepared  for  aEneas.”  “ Venus 
in  the  Alfembly  of  the  Gods,  foliciting  Jupiter  in  favour 
of  .ZEneas.”  “ Juno  foliciting  iEolus  to  raife  a Tem- 
pell  againll  the  Fleet  of  iEneas  which  three  prints 
make  part  of  a feries  engraven  after  the  paintings  of  the 
hillory  of  ./Eneas  in  the  Palais  Royal.  “ Apollo  and 
Daphne.”  A pair  of  capital  engravings  of  “ The  Contell 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  and  “ The  Parting  of 
Heftor  and  Andromache,”  and  another  pair  from  the  ilory 
of  Cupid  and  Pfyche. 

From  the  pictures  of  Watteau  he  has  engraven  “ The 
embarrafling  Propofal  “ Palloral  Pleafure  “ The 
Elyfian  Fields  “The  grand  Embarkation  for  Cythera 
and  from  the  pictures  of  Rubens,  twelve  plates  of  the  Hillo- 
ry  of  Conllantine  the  Great. 

Elizabeth-Claire  Tournay,  wife  of  N.  H.  Tardieu,  alfo 
dillinguifhed  herfelf  by  engraving  the  following  fubjects  : 

“ The  Concert,”  after  J.  F.  de  Troy.  “ The  Mullard 
Merchant,”  after  Ch.  Hutin.  A pair  of  “ The  Charitable 
Lady,”  and  the  “ Catechifing  Prieft,”  after  P.  Dumefnil, 
the  ion.  “ An  Old  Coquette,”  after  the  fame,  and 
“ Tranquil  Sleep,”  after  Et.  Jeaurat,  all  in  folio. 

Jaques-Nicholas  Tardieu,  the  fon,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1718,  and  was  alive  in  1789.  Being  educated  by  his  father, 
he  alfilled  in  the  execution  of  feveral  large  works.  In  ge- 
neral young  Tardieu  employed  the  graver  much  more  than 
the  point.  Hence  his  prints  are  more  folid  than  thofe  of  his 
father,  but  lefs  rich  in  thofe  rougher  energies  which  charm 
the  eye  of  the  connoiffeur.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  occafionally  occupied  himfelf  both  with  en- 
graving portraits  and  hillorical  fubje&s. 

His  wife,  Louifadu  Vivier,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  medaller  of  that  name,  and  is  well  known  for  feveral 
refpedlable  engravings. 

The  following  is  a liil  of  a few  of  the  bell  works  of  J.  N. 
Tardieu : 

“ Jefus  Chrill  appearing  to  the  Virgin,”  after  Guido. 
“ A Magdalen  in  the  Defart,”  alter  Paul  Pagani.  “ Our 
Saviour  curing  the  Paralytic,”  after  Rellout.  “ Diana  and 
A Cleon,”  after  Fr.  Boucher.  “ Monument  to  the  Memory 
of  Andefiey  Schovel,”  after  the  fame.  “ The  Flemilh 
Breakfall,”  and  “ The  Alchemilt,”  two  companion  prints, 
alter  D.  Teniers.  “ The  Miferies  of  War,”  after  the  fame. 
Two  landfcapes,  entitled  “ The  Sweeper,”  and  “ The 
Fruits  of  Autumn,”  after  Cochin  the  fon,  all  of  the  folio  clafs. 

He  has  likewife  engraven,  conjointly  with  his  father,  feve- 
ral frontifpieces  and  vignettes  after  Cochin,  as  well  as  feve- 
ral fubjects  for  the  collection  of  the  gallery  of  Verfailles, 
from  the  drawings  of  MafTe,  after  Le  Brun. 

His  bell  portraits  are  in  folio,  and  are  thofe  of  Robert 
Le  Lorrain,  fculptor  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  painted  by 
Nonotte,  and  engraven  by  Jac.  Nic.  Tardieu,  for  his  recep- 
tion in  the  academy  in  1 749-  Bon  de  Boullongne,  painter 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  painted  by  Gilles  Alton,  engraven 
by  the  fame  Tardieu,  for  his  reception  at  the  academy  in 
!749-  A whole  length  figure  of  Louis  XV.,  after  Vanloo. 
The  queen  of  Louis  XV.,  after  Nattier.  Maria  Henrietta 
of  France,  after  the  fame.  Dimetri,  prince  Gallitzin, 
ambalfador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of  Rulfia  to  that: 
of  Vienna,  after  Drouais  the  fon.  The  archbifhop  of  Bour- 
deaux,  after  Rellout. 


Pierre* 
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Pierre- Francis  Tardieu,  coufm-german  of  the  former, 
was  born  at  Paris  about  1720.  He  was  taught  tire  art  of 
engraving  in  the  houfe  of  Tardieu,  whole  manner  he  clofely 
copied.  The  moil  confiderable  works  of  this  artift  are  the 
•following  : 

“ The  Judgment  of  Paris,’’  after  Rubens,  in  folio. 
“ Perfeus' and  Andromeda,”  after  the  fame,  in  folio.  Dif- 
ferent pieces  of  architedlure,  after  Panini.  Several  plates 
for  the  large  edition  of  Fontaine’s  Fables,  after  Qudry. 
Several  plates  of  animals  for  Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory. 

Marie-Anne  RoufTelet,  the  wife  of  P.  F.  Tardieu,  aifo 
engraved  feveral  fub’iefts,  and  among  others,  “ St.  John  in 
the  Defart,”  after  Claude  Vanloo,  in  folio  ; and  Tome  of 
the  plates  for  Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory, 

Claude  Duflos  was  born  at  Paris  A.  D.  1678,  and  died 
in  the  fame  city  in  1747.  Under  what  mafter  he  ftudied  has 
not  been  mentioned  : his  ffyle  appears  to  be  formed  from 
itudying  the  bell;  works  of  Edelink  and  De  Poilly,  and 
though  he  occafionally  called  in  the  aid  of  etching  and  the 
dry  point,  he  worked  chiefly  with  the  graver,  handling  that 
lnftrument  with  great  dexterity,  yet  with  a dexterity  perfeft- 
ly  fubfervient  to  his  knowledge  of  drawing,  in  which  he 
was  no  mean  proficient.  His  engravings  are  finifned  with 
confidcrable  care  and  neatnefs,  but  in  their  general  com- 
plexion are  fomewhat  cold  and  metallic  when  compared  with 
Thofe  of  Audran  and  Duchange. 

From  the  numerous  catalogue  of  his  hifforical  works 
we  feledl  the  following,  which  are  all  of  the  folio  dimen- 
’fions  : 

“ The  Victory  of  St. Michael  over  the  Devil,”  an  upright, 
engraved  for  the  Crozat  collection;  and  “ The  entombing 
of  Chrift,”  both  after  Raphael.  The  fame  fubjeft.  “The 
'entombing  of  Chrift,”  after  Pietro  Perugino,  for  the  Cro- 
zat collection.  “ Jefus  Chrift.  with  his  Difciples  at  Emmaus,” 
after  Titian,  from  the  fame  picture,  which  was  engraven 
by  Mafi'on.  The  fame  fubjedt,  after  Paul  Veronefe.  “ A 
Concert  of  Mufic,”  after  Dominichino,  and  “ A Bull  of 
the  Virgin,”  after  Guido. 

From  the  pictures  pf  Albano  he  has  engraven  “ The 
Annunciation.”  “ Jefus  Chrift  as  a Gardener,  appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalen,’’  or  the  “Noli  me  Tangere.”  “ St.  Ceci- 
lia,” and  “ Love  defpifing  Riches.”  “ The  Prefentation 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  Temple,”  after  a painting  of  Le 
Sueur,  in  the  grand  feminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  “ The  De- 
feent  from  the  Crofs,”  after  a painting  by  the  fame  artift,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  an  oval.  “ The  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,”  after  Nic.  Colombel.  “ The  Repaft  at  the 
Houfe  of  the  Pharifee,”  after  the  fame.  A companion  to 
the  former  is  engraven  by  M.  Doflien.  “ Monk  Zozimus 
adminiftering  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  St.  Mary  the  Egyp- 
tian,” after  Lubin  Baugin. 

The  following  eight  are  from  the  pictures  of  Le  Brun  ; 
« The  Maffacre  of  the  Innocents.”  “ Jefus  Chrift  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.”  A large  crucifix,  with  the  infeription 
“ Helas  ! eft  ce  amour,”  &c.  “ A Crucifix  with  Angels,” 
copied  from  the  beautiful  print  of  Edelink.  “ The  Body 
of  Chrift  at  the  Foot  of  the  Crofs,  with  the  Three  Maries 
and  St.  John.”  “ Defcent  of  the  Ploly  Spirit  on  the 
Apoftles.”  “ The  Affumption  of  the  Virgin.”  “ The 
repentant  Magdalen,”  (with  four  French  verfes). 

The  following  fix  are  from  Ant.  Coypel,  viz.  “ The 
Annunciation.”  “ Mary  Magdalen  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Crofs.”  “ The  Triumph  of  Galatea.”  “ Love  ftung  by 
a Bee,”  an  oval,  with  “ Zephyrus  and  Flora,”  for  a com- 
panion print,  and“  the  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.” 
A pair  of  upright  plates  of  “ The  Triumph  of  Amphi- 
trite,”  and  “ The  Triumph  of  Bacchus,”  after  Charles 
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Natoire,  clofes  our  lift  of  the  hiftorical  works  of  Claude 
Duflos. 

His  beft.  portraits  are  thofe  of  Jean  Francois  Paul  de 
Gondy,  cardinal  de  Retz,  in  4to.  ; and  in  folio,  Nicolas 
Lyon,  procureur  to  the  king,  after  L.  Herluyfon.  Denis 
Francois  Bouthillier  de  Chavigny,  bifitop  of  Troyes,  after 
H.  Rigaud.  Jean  Jacques  Gaudart,  counfellor  to  the  king, 
alter  De  Largilliere.  Phillippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  after 
R.  Tourniere,  and  Marc  Renee  de  Voyer,  after  H.  Rigaud. 

Frangois  Chereau  was  born  at  Blois  in  the  year  1680, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1729.  He  vifited  Paris  when  very 
young,  and  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  the  Audrans  ; though 
his  ftyle  of  engraving  rather  refembles  that  of  the  Drevets. 

Chereau  is  diftinguiflted  by  the  correclhefs  of  his  outline, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  execution.  He  appears  to  have 
worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  which  he  handled  with 
great  care  and  ability,  but  which,  when  not  mingled  with 
the  more  pidturefque  refults  of  etching,  is  apt  to  produce 
a cold  and  laboured  appearance,  fuch  as  is  but  too  evident 
in  the  otherwife  meritorious  engravings  of  this  artift.  He 
has  alfo  impaired  the  brilliancy  of  his  chiaro-fcuro,  by 
working  his  lights  to  too  low  a tone.  The  following,  which 
are  of  the  folio  lize,  will  probably  be  found  among  the  beft 
of  his  hiftorical  works  : 

“ St.  John  in  the  Defart,”  after  Raphael,  a fmall  upright, 
engraved  for  the  Crozat  collection.  “ The  Crucifixion,” 
(a  large  upright)  from  Guido.  “ St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,” 
after  Frere  Jean  Andre.  “ St.  Celicia  chanting  the  Praifes 
of  the  Almighty,”  after  P.  Mignard.  “ St.  Therefa  in 
Contemplation,”  and  “ St.  Ignatius,”  founder  of  the  fociety 
of  Jefuits. 

The  following  five  portraits  are  inferibed  with  his  own 
name,  as  the  painter  or  defigner,  as  well  as  the  engraver. 
Raoux,  bifitop  of  Montpellier,  in  folio.  Charles  Hyacinthe 
Dangot  du  Bouillon,  procureur  general,  in  folio,  an  oval. 
Jacques  Saurin,  a celebrated  preacher  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, in  qto.  and  alfo  an  oval,  Pierre  Bayle,  the  cele- 
brated critic,  in  4to.  Chriftine  Renate  Zorn,  engraven  in 
1716,  in  qto. 

After  other  mafters,  he  has  engraven,  of  the  folio  fize, 
Louis  de  Boullongne,  painted  by  himfelf,  engraven  by  Fr. 
Chereau  for  his  reception  into  the  academy  in  1718.  Nico- 
las de  Largilliere,  painted  by  himfelf.  Charles  Nicolas 
Taffourreau  de  Fontaine,  bifitop  of  Embrun,  painted  by 
Rigaud  the  younger.  The  fix  following  are  after  the  pic- 
tures of  the  elder  Rigaud.  Jean  Baptifte  Louis  Picon, 
counfellor  to  the  king.  Nicolas  de  Launay,  direCtor  of 
the  mint.  Claude  Bernard  Rouffeau,  counfellor  to  the 
king.  Conrad  Detlew  de  Dehn,  minifter  to  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Lunenbourg.  Andre-Hercule,  cardinal  de 
Fleury,  prime  minifter.  Melchior,  cardinal  de  Polignac ; 
in  folio,  a capital  portrait.  Louis  PecouF,  ballet  mafter, 
painted  by  Rob.  Tournieres,  another  capital  portrait. 
Elizabeth  Sophia  Cheron,  wife  of  Jacques  le  Haye,  paint- 
ed by  herfelf.  Eufebe  Renaudot,  an  abbe,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  fcholar  of  the  laft  century,  after  Ranc  ; and  Louifa 
Maria,  princefs  of  Great  Britain,  after  A.  S.  Belle,  an 
oval. 

Jacques  Chereau  (called  the  younger)  was  born  at  Blois 
in  the  year  1694,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1759.  He  became 
the  pupil  of  his  elder  brother  Frangois,  but  poffefiing  no 
original  powers,  he  could  only  imitate,  which  however  he 
did  with  fome  fuccefs.  Invited  hither  by  Du  Bofc,  he  vi- 
fited England,  but  found,  or  fancied,  that  his  talents  were, 
undervalued,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

He  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  more  fuccefsful 
as  an  artift  in  his  native  country,  for  we  find  that  he  foon 

afterward 
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afterward  relinquifficd  engraving  altogether,  and  confined 
Jiis  attention  to  the  traffic  of  a print Jliop,  which  had  de- 
volved to  him  by  the  death  of  his  brother. 

We  begin  our  account  of  the  hiftorical  prints  of  Jacques 
with  thofe  which  lie  engraved  after  the  pith: res  of  Ra- 
phael. 

“ St.  John  in  the  Deftirt,  dil playing"  a Burning  Crofs.” 
*4  The  Virgin  feated  in  a Landfcape,  holding  the  infant 
Jefus,  and  the  little  St.  John  kneeling  by  her  Side,”  for 
the  Crozat  collection.  This  piece,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  “ La  Belle  Jardiniere,’’  was  likewife  engraven 
by  RoufTelet.  “ The  Transfiguration,”  a large  upright, 
arched  at  the  top.  44  A Holy  Family,”  in  which  the  Virgin 
is  feen  with  the  infant  Jefus  on  her  knees,  who  is  regarding 
St.  Jofeph.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  his  hiilo- 
rical  works,  are  all  of  folio  dimenfions.  41  David  bear- 
ing the  Head  and  S word  ot  Goliah,”  after  a painting  of 
Dom  Feti.  44  David,  from  the  Top  of  his  Houfe,  viewing 
Bathlheba,”  after  Raoux.  44  Jefus  waffling  the  Feet  of 
Iris  Apollles,”  afeer  Nicolas  Bertin.  44  Ipliigenia  in  Tau- 
ride,”  with  the  infeription,  44  Quantum  religio  potuit,  & c.” 
after  the  fame.  44  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,”  after  Francois 
Marot.  “ St.  Anne,”  after  M.  Corneille.  44  The  Defcent 
from  the  Crofs,”  after  Charpentier.  44  Defign  fora  Sarco- 
phagus,” after  N.  N.  Coypel.  44  A Young  Female  careffing 
a Dove,”  after  Carlo  Vanloo. 

The  following  are  the  only  portraits  inferibed  with  the 
name  of  J.  Chereau  as  the  painter  or  draftsman.  Phillip 
of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  in  8vo.  Profile  of  George 
I.  king"  of  England,  engraven  at  London,  in  Ato,  rare.  Jean 
Marie  Vicenti,  chancellor  of  Venice,  in  ^to.,  round.  Michael 
de  Montague,  engraven  in  1715,  in  qto.  oval.  Jacques 
A 11  guile  de  Thou,  in  Ato.,  oval.  Jean  Baptille  Jofeph 
Languet  d’Orgy,  cure  of  St.  Sulpice, 

Portraits  after  different  painters.  Jean  Soanen,  bifhop 
of  Senez,  after  Raoux,  in  folio.  Charles  Joachim  Colbert, 
bifhop  of  Montpellier,  after  the  fame  in  folio  ; and  Jane  of 
Arragon,  queen  of  Sicily,  after  Raphael  in  folio. 

Louis  des  Plaus  was  born  at  Paris  A.  D.  1682,  and  died  in 
the  fame  city  in  the  year  1739  or  1740.  He  fuccefsfully 
mingled  etching  with  the  work  of  the  graver,  and  the 
merit  of  his  bell  works  is  fo  confiderable,  that  AVatelet 
fcarcely  allows  him  to  be  inferior  to  Audran;  he  was  en- 
gaged, with  the  mofl  eminent  artiils  of  his  time,  in  en- 
graving for  the  Crozat  colledion.  His  moil  efleemed 
prints 'are  in  folio,  and  their  fubjeds  as  follow:  44  Danae 
receiving  the  Golden  Shower,”  after  Titian.  A pair  of 
uprights,  after  Paul  Veronefe,  entit’ei  (<  Wiidom  the  Com- 
panion of  Hercules,”  and  44  Paul  Veronefe  between  Vice 
and  Virtue.”  From  the  fame  painter,  lie  has  alfo  engraven 
44  Happy  Love,”  and  a fquare  plate,  entitled  44  Refped.” 
44  The  waffling  of  Feet,”  after  a painting  of  Mutien  in  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Rheims,  a grand  compofition. 
44  St.  Claire  borne  on  Clouds  and  furrounded  by  Angels, 
with  the  Dragon  overthrown  at  her  Feet,”  from  a fainting 
of  J.  B.  Gauli,  ftyled  the  Bachiche.  44  The  Adoration  ot 
the  Kings,”  in  which  is  feen  on  the  one  fide  St.  Longin 
in  his  armour,  and  on  the  other  St.  John  the  evangeliil 
with  the  chalice,  after  Jul.  Romano.  44  The  Triumph  of 
Titus  and  Vefpafian,’  ’ after  the  fame,  a fuperb  print. 
44  Calvary,  or  Chriit  between  the  Thieves,”  after  Caracci, 
an  .upright  for  the  Crozat  collection.  44  The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter,”  after  Calabrefe.  “ The  Purification  of  the 
Virgin,”  after  Tintoret.  44  Diana  and  Adeon,”  after 
Carlo  Maratti.  44  The  Rape  of  Helen,”  after  Guido. 
44  The  Birth  of  Adonis,”  after  Carlo  Cignani.  44  Roman 
Charity.”  “ Hercules  combating  the  Centaurs.’,’  44  The 
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Sacrifice  of  Abraham.”  44  The  gathering  of  Manna, '* 
its  companion.  44  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Prophet  Elias  and 
44  The  Splendour  of  the  neighbouring  Powers  of  France," 
are  all  after  Ch.  le  Brun.  Among  bis  very  bell  engravings 
may  be  reckoned  the  following,  after  Jouvenet.  44  Jefus 
healing  the  Sick,”  a very  large  plate.  44  Elevation  of  the 
Crofs,”  and  44  The  Defcent  from  the  Crofs,”  a pair  of 
large  uprights,  44  St.  Bruno  at  Prayer.”  44  Aflyanax  torn 
from  the  Arms  of  Andromache.”  44  Venus  cauilng  Arms 
to  be  forged  for  iEneas.” 

After  the  pictures  of  Ant.  Coypel,  Des  Places  has  en- 
graven, “Triumph  of  Venus  on  the  Waters.”  44  Love 
difarmed  by  a fair  Nymph,”  an  oval.  44  Love  fheltered  in 
the  Houfe  of  Anacreon.”  44  Minerva  drawing  Truth  from 
a Well,  and  expelling  Error  and  Ignorance,”  engraven  in 
1716.  44  Alcidcs  refloring  Alcefles  to  king  Admetus.'” 

“ ./Eneas  favir.g  his  Family  from  the  Conflagration  of 
Troy.”  44  Funeral  Pomp  of  Prince  Pallas,”  and  44  Jupiter' 
tonans.”  The  three  latter  conned  with  the  feries  painted 
from  the  hillory  of  rEneas,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  pub* 
liihed  in  twelve  large  plates,  engraven  by  the  mofl  cele- 
brated engravers  of  the  time. 

From  the  pidures  of  Ch.  Coypel,  fon  of  Antoine,  we- 
find  a pair  entitled  44  Sweet  and  pleafing  Education,”  and 
44  Dry  and  repuliive  Education,”  and  “ The  Matron  of 
Ephefus.”  And  from  thofe  of  Louis  de  Boulogne  44  Fire’” 
and  44  Water,”  two  prints  of  the  fet  of  four  elements,  c£ 
which  Charles  Dupuis  engraved  44  Earth”  and  “Air;” 
and  44  The  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,”  after  a painting' 
in  the  chapel  of  Verfailles.  44  The  Servant  of  Abraham 
delivering  to  Rebecca  the  Prefents  fent  by  his  Mailer,” 
after  A.  Guy  Halle.  44  Diana  and  Endymion,’.’  after  Nic. . 
Fouche.  44  A young  Girl,  with  a Bird,”  after  Defor- 
meaux  ; and  44  A young  Girl  playing  on  a Lute,”  with 
the  title  44  Amufement  efpagnol,”  after  Gil.  Allou,  are  in 
4to.  44  Abraham  receiving  Hagar,”  after  Carlo  Vanloo, 
44  Venus  bringing  the  Didamnum  to  cure  the  Wound  of 
iEneas,”  after  J.  B.  Nattier.  “ Leda  careffed  by  Jupiter 
in  the  Form  of  a Swan,”  after  P.  Jac.  Cazes.-  44  R<  ppfe 
of  Galatea,”  after  the  fame.  Of  a fet  of  four  prints, 
called  44  The  Surprifes  of  Love,”  after  the  fame  painter, 
Des  Places  engraved  two,  namely  44  Aelrilles  and  Deidamia,” 
and  44  Hercules  and  Omphale.”  The  four  feafons,  after 
the  fame,  are  engraven  by  him  in  conjundion  with  Beau- 
vais. Two  fubjeds  after  Watteau,  44  Painting,”  and 
“Sculpture.”  44  Rural  Ropafl.”  44  The  hunting  of  Lions 
and  Tigers,”  after  Ch.  Parocel.  44  Orpheus  obtaining, 
from  Pluto  the  Return  of  Eurydice,”  after  Rubens. . 

The  bell  portraits  of  our  artill  are  thofe  of  Everard 
Titon  du  Tillet,  inventor  of  the  French  Parnaflus,  after 
N.  de  Largilliere.  Marie  Anne  Duclos,  a celebrated 
tragic  adrefs,  in  the  ebarader  of  Ariadne,  after  the  fame. . 
Charles  Francois  Silveftre,  youngell  ion  of  Ifrael,  after  L 
Herault  ; and  Pope  Pius  V.  obtaining  from  heaven  the 
vidory  of  Lepanto,  after  Fre  Jean  Andre,  engraven  in 
1714  : and  the  three  following  are  engraved  from  fculpture, 
namely,  44  Antique  Statue  of  Hercules  killing  the  Hydra.” 

44  Marcus  Curtins  leaping  into  the  Flaming  Gulph,”  from 
the  equellrian  llatue  by  Bernini,  in  the  gardens  of  V er_ 
failles  ; and  a ftatue  of  44  Leda,”  after  Corneille  van  Cleve, 

Charles  Dupuis  was  born  at  Paris  in  1685,  and  died  in 
the  fame  city  in  1742.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Gafpar 
Duchange,  and  afterwards  beqame  his  fon-in -law.  He  vifited 
England,  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  afterwards  admitted 
a member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


In 
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In  mod  of  his  prints,  he  employed  the  aid  of  aquafortis  \ 
he  drew  with  confiderable  ability,  and  his  works  in  general 
indicate,  that  he  poffeffed  a profound  knowledge  of  his  art. 
He  engraved  with  equal  fuccefs  portraits  and  hidory.  The 
following  are  among  the  mod  edeemed  of  his  engravings,  and 
are  all  of  the  folio  clafs. 

“ St.  John  preaching  in  the  Defart,”  after  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  engraved  for  the  Crozat  cabinet.  “ Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia granting  Liberty  to  the  Jews,”  after  Ant.  Coypel. 
“ Alexander  Severus  caufing  Corn  to  be  didributed  to  the 
Romans,”  after  the  fame,  both  uprights.  The  four  other 
fubje&s,  which,  with  the  two  preceding  form  a fet,  were  en- 
graven by  Duchange.  T wo  prints,  reprefenting  “ Air,”  and 
“ Earth,”  after  L.  de  Boullogne,  in  folio.  The  two 
others,  “Fire,”  and  “Water,”  (which  complete  the  fet 
of  four  elements)  were  engraven  by  Defplaces.  “ Cupid 
triumphing  over  Pan,”  after  Ant.  Coypel.  “ Diana  re- 
poling,  furrounded  by  her  Nymphs  and  “ Rinaldo  and 
Armida,”  after  the  fame.  “ The  Palfage  of  the  Rhine,” 
after  Le  Brun.  “ The  Marriage  of  Jofeph  and  Mary,” 
after  Carlo  Vanloo.  “ King  Charles  I.  reprefented  in 
Prifon,”  after  Raoux. 

Charles  Dupuis  alfo  engraved,  after  the  paintings  of  Eu- 
dache  Le  Sueur,  in  the  hotel  du  Chatelet,  from  drawings  by 
B.  Picart,  conjointly  with  Duchange,  Duflos,  Defplaces,  and 
Beauvais,  “ The  Occupations  of  the  prefent  Age,”  after 
Ant.  Watteau.  “The  Leffon  of  Love,”  after  the  fame,  and 
“ The  philofophic  Hulband,”  Adi  V.  fcene  lad,  after  Nic. 
Lancret. 

His  moll  edeemed  portraits  are  thofe  of  Jean  Pittard, 
furgeon  to  king  St.  Louis.  Ch.  Dupuis  del.  et  fc.  in  8vo. 
Henri  de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife,  termed  the  Galh,  after 
Dumoudier.  Jerome  Bignon,  librarian  to  the  king,  after 
Coyzevox.  Louis  Marchand,  organid  to  the  king,  after 
Robert,  all  in  8vo.  but  the  following  are  of  the  folio  fize; 
Nicholas  Coudou,  fculptor  to  the  king,  painted  by  Le  Gros, 
and  engraven  by  Dupuis  for  his  reception  into  the  academy 
in  1730.  Nicolas  de  Largilliere,  painter  to  the  king, 
painted  by  Gueulain,  and  engraven  by  Dupuis  for  his  recep- 
tion into  the  academy  in  1730.  Louis  XV.  fitting,  after 
Ranc,  and  Madame  Bouchc  of  Paris,  in  the  coilume  of  a 
vedal,  after  Raoux. 

Nicolas  Gabriel  Dupuis,  the  brother  of  Charles,  was  born 
at  Paris  about  the  year  1696,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in 
1770.  He  was  at  fird  a dyer,  and  was  a long  time  occupied 
in  engraving  ornamental  plates  for  printing  linen.  He  was 
fo  extremely  moded,  that  he  never  ever,  dreamt  of  becoming 
a member  of  the  academy  ; but  having  taken  lelfons  in  en- 
graving from  Duchange,  and  executed  fome  plates  for  the 
gallery  of  Ver failles,  after  Le  Brun,  from  defigns  by  Made, 
he  at  length  became  better  known,  and  his  own  merit, 
feconded  by  the  intered  of  Le  Brun,  introduced  him  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  France. 

His  merits  were  lettle  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  elder 
brother  ; and  his  dyle,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  was 
the  fame  ; but  difcovering  that  the  deams  of  aquafortis  im- 
paired Lis  health,  he  ever  after  worked  with  the  graver 
alone,  handling  that  indrument  with  much  freedom  and  fa- 
cility. 

Like  his  brother,  he  engraved  both  portraits  and  hidori- 
cal  fubjefts  ; of  which  the  following  are  the  mod  celebra- 
ted : 

“ The  Guardian  Angel,”  after  Dom  Feti.  “ Amufe- 
ment  of  padoral  Life,”  after  Georgione,  for  the  Crozat  col- 
lection. “ The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  after  Paul  Veronefe, 
alio  for  the  Crozat  colledtion.  “ The  Death  of  Lucretia,”  after 
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Guido.  “ St.  Sebadian,”  after  L.  Carracci, engraven  in  1773. 
“ The  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jefus,”  after  Annibal  Caracci. 
“ ^Eneas  refcuing  his  Father  Anchifes  from  the  burning  of 
Troy,”  after  Carlo  Vanloo.  “ St.  Nicolas,  (the  patron 
of  mariners,)  and  St.  Francis  at  Prayer,”  after  Pierre. 
“ A deeping  Nymph  difcovered  by  the  Fauns,”  after  L. 
Cheron.  All  thefe  fubjefts  are  in  folio. 

Portraits. — Gafpar  Duchange,  engraver  to  the  king,  paint- 
ed by  Vanloo  the  fon,  in  4to.  Girard  Audran,  engraver  to 
the  king,  from  a model  by  Coyzevox.  Charles  Francis  Paul  le 
Normand  de  Tournehem,  dire&or  general  of  the  arts,  painted 
by  L.  Toque,  engraven  by  Dupuis  for  his  reception  into  the 
academy  in  1754.  in  foho.  Phillip  Wouvermans,  a Dutch 
painter,  after  C.  de  Vi  Ocher  in  folio.  Pededrian  datue 
of  Louis  XV.  erefted  in  the  city  of  Rennes,  executed  by 
Le  Moine,  in  folio.  Equedrian  datue  of  Louis  XV.  eredled 
in  the  city  of  Bourdeaux,  executed  by  the  fame,  in 
folio. 

Jean  Du  Vivier,  or  De  Vivier,  an  engraver  chiefly  cf 
dies  for  coins  and  medals,  was  born  at  Liege  in  1687,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1761.  He  came  to  Paris,  and  was  admit- 
ted a member -of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1718.  He  alfo 
received  a peniion  from  Louis  XV.  and  apartments  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Among  all  the  artids  of  his  time, 
Vivier  feized  the  mod  driking  refemblance  of  that  prince. 
The  mod  remarkable  of  the  great  number  of  medallions 
engraved  by  this  artid  are  thofe  of  the  coronation  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  equedrian  datue  of  this  Prince,  ere&ed  in  the 
Place  de  Bourdeaux,  the  buds  of  the  king  at  different  ages, 
and  that  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Delicacy  and  fpirit  chara&erized  all  the  productions  of 
Vivier  ; gentlenefs  and  modedy  were  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  his  moral  character.  He  engraved  with  the  fame 
fpirit  on  copper.  His  prints  are  all  either  infcribed,  Giovan. 
or  G.  de  Vivier  fecit. 

The  following,  among  other  productions  of  this  artid, 
are  very  much  valued  by  connoiffeurs  : 

The  portraits  of  Bartholet  Flamae'l,  a painter  of  Liege  ; 
and  Pierre  de  Gouges,  advocate  of  the  parliament,  after 
R.  Tourniere,  both  in  folio.  “ A Flemilh  Cook  drawing  a 
Fowl,  and  a Woman  bringing  her  fome  Drink,”  infcribed 
Ant.  Van  Heuvel  pinx.  G.  de  Vivier  fee.  aq.  fort.  4to. 
“ The  entombing  of  Chrid ;”  in  the  middle  is  an 
angel  ready  to  cover  the  body  with  linen,  on  the  right 
Jofeph  of  Arimathea  holding  a torch  ; infcribed  Anton. 
Van  Heuvel  inv.  G.  de  Vivier  fecit,  in  folio.  “The 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.”  In  this  print  the  venera- 
ble faint  is  feen  kneeling  before  his  praying  defk,  rejectin^ 
the  folicitations  of  a maquerelle  with  the  wings  of  a baf, 
who  is  pointing  to  a courtefan  richly  attired.  This  is  a 
very  rare  and  curious  work. 

Nicolas  Dauphin  de  Beauvais  was  born  at  Paris  in  1687, 
and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1763. 

Beauvais  was  the  pupil  of  Jean  Audran,  and  the  fon-in- 
law  of  Gafpar  Duchange. 

From  the  circumdance  of  his  having  engraved  one  of  the 
feries  of  pictures  which  fir  James  Thornhill  painted  for 
the  cathedral  church  or  St.  Paul,  the  French  writers  on 
art  have  conjectured  that  he  mud  have  reiided  for  a time 
in  London  ; but  as  no  man  may  engrave  plates  within  an 
Englilh  cathedral,  a reduced  copy  was  probably  made  from 
the  01  iginal  picture,  and  this  might  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  Paris,  with  nearly  the  fame  eafe,  as  to  an  artid’s  chambers 
in  London. 

The  dyle  of  Beauvais  varied  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  and  in  his  bed  works  bears  confiderable  relemblance  to 
8 .that 
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that  of  Edelink.  Huber  fays  that  he  poflefled  greater 
talents  than  he  enjoyed  reputation. 

The  works  of  this  artiil  which  are  bell  known,  are  the 
following  : T’he  Virgin  and  tin-  infant  Jefus  on  a Pedef- 

tal,  beneath  which  are  feveral  Saints,  after  a celebrated 
painting  by  Corregio  in  the  Drefden  gallery,  known  under 
the  name  of  “ St.  George,”  a large  upright.  “ The  penitent 
St.  Jerome,”  after  Vandyke,  the  original  of  which  is  alfo  in 
the  Drefden  gallery.  “ The  penitent  Magdalen  in  the 
Defart;”  after  B.  Luti,  for  the  Crozat  collection.  “The 
Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  after  Pouffin. 
“ Cupid  Healing  Thunder  from  Jupiter,”  after  le  Sueur,  a 
circle.  “The  burning  and  Metamorphofis  of  the  V'eflelsof 
jEneas,”  and  “1  he  Death  of  Pallas,”  both  after  Coypel. 
“ The  RefurreCticn  of  Chrilt,”  after  P.  Jac.  Cazes.  A let 
of,  “ The  four  Seafons,”  after  the  fame  painter,  engraven 
by  Beauvais  and  Defplaces.  “ The  Pentecoft,  or  D.  fcent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  after  Frere  Jean  Andre.  “ Elymas 
the  Sorcerer  ftruck  blind,”  after  fir  James  Thornhill. 
“ And  a Monument  in  honour  of  William  Earl  Cowper,” 
all  of  the  folio  clafs. 

Charles  Nicholas  Beauvais,  the  fon,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1730,  and  generally  engraved  in  concert  with  his 
father.  The  only  engravings  whi  :h  are  known  to  have 
been  executed  by  him  alone,  are  the  portrait  of  Julie  Aurele 
Meiffonnier,  (an  architect,)  from  a drawing  by  him- 
felf,  and  a print  after  F.  Boucher,  entitled  “ Sleep  inter- 
rupted.” 

For  the  family  of  Le  Sueur,  who  were  celebrated  en- 
gravers on  wood,  and  lived,  fome  of  them,  about  this  time, 
lee  Wood  Engraving. 

•Frederic  Hortemels  was  born  at  Paris  fome  time  about 
the  year  1688.  He  always  refided  in  his  native  city,  and 
appears  to  have  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of  Audran.  Some 
few  of  his  engravings  have  very  little  etching  in  them,  but 
in  his  bell  prints  he  has  more  equally  united  the  ufe  of  the 
point  with  that  of  the  graver.  They  refemble,  in  ityle,  the 
engravings  of  Benoit  Audran,  but  are  fomewhat  more 
mellow,  and  many  of  them  poiTefs  conliderable  merit : he 
has  however  been  cenfured  by  fome  critics  for  the  too 
abundant  introduction  of  coarfe  dots  in  his  flefh. 

• Of  bis  plates,  which  were  principally  executed  for  the 
Crozat  collection,  the  following  will  probably  be  found 
molt  deferving  the  attention  of  the  collector  : 

The  portrait  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  after  J.  B.  Santerre. 
“ Chrlft,  bearing  his  Crofs,”  after  Georgione,  and  “The 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  after  P.  Veronefe,  both  engraved 
for  the  Crozat  collection.  “ The  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine,” after  the  fame  painter.  “The  Birth  of  St.  John  the 
Baptilt,”  after  Tintoret.  “ Chriit  and  the  Woman  of  Sa- 
maria,” after  B.  Garofalo,  engraved  for  the  Crozat  collec- 
tion. “ Cain  contemplating  his  murdered  Brother,”  after 
Andrea  Sacclii,  engraved  for  the  fame  collection  ; and  “ The 
Pentecoft,  or  Holy  Ghoft  defeending  on  the  Apoltles,  ’ 
after  Gaudentio  Ferrari,  all  of  the  folio  clafs,  but  not  very 
large. 

Maria  Madeleine  Hortemels  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1690  or  thereabout ; according  to  Watelct  the  was  the 
daughter  of  Frederic  Hortemels  ; but  if  tire  French  writers 
have  given  in  truly  the  dates  of  their  refpeCtive  births,  this 
is  impoffible.  It  is  more  likely  that  Bafan  is  in  the  right 
when  he  calls  her  the  coufin  of  Frederic  ; (lie  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  Nicholas  Cochin  the  elder,  and  author  of 
the  following  engravings,  which  are  chiefly  etchings  per- 
formed with  freedom  and  fpirit,  and  flniihed  with  the 
graver. 

“ Mercury  announcing  Peace  to  the  Mufes,"  engraved 
(in  a circle)  from  M.  Corneille’s  deling  of  the  queen’s 
Vox..  XV. 
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faloon  at  Verfailles : “ Penelope  furrounded  by  her  female 
attendants,”  and  “ Afpafla  difputing  among  the  Grecian 
Phiiofophers,”  are  alfo  after  Michael  Corneille. 

After  N.  Bertin  (lie  has  engraven  “ St.  Philip  baptizing 
the  Eunuch  of  Oueen  Candace  ;”  and  “ Iphigenia,’’  with 
the  infeription  “ Quantum  religio  potuit.”  “ The 
Triumph  of  Flora”  is  after  Poullin ; and  “ Franche- 
Comte,”  conquered  the  iecond  time,  after  Le  Brun. 
“Don  Quixotte  with  a Beard,”  deligned  by  Cochin  junior, 
and  engraven  by  his  mother.  “ The  charming  Gatin,”  after 
the  fame,  engraven  by  the  fame.  “ The  Singer  of  Canticles,’’ 
after  the  fame,  engraven  by  the  fame.  The  above  are  all 
of  the  folio  clafs.  “ The  grand  Lama  and  the  king-  of  Tan- 
gut,”  for  a colleftion  cf  voyages,  by  the  fame  artn’es,  in 
4to.  and  the  following  folio  portraits  after  Hyacinthe  Ri- 
guud,  namely,  Henry  de  Thiard  de  Biffy,  cardinal  bifhop 
cf  Meaux,  and  Gallon  de  Rohan  de  Soubife,  cardinal  bifhop 
of  Stralbourg. 

Charles  Nicholas  Cochin,  the  father,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1688,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1754.  He  v.  as 
not  the  fitrit  of  this  name  known  as  an  engraver,  being  de- 
scended from  Nicholas  Cochin  of  Troyes,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  feveilteenth  century. 

The  fubjett  of  our  prefent  notice  cultivated  painting  till 
he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  afterward  de- 
voted himfelf  chiefly  to  engraving.  Pie  was  an  excellent 
defigner,  and  engraved  with  much  tafte  and  fpirit,  efpecially 
when  the  figures  were  of  the  middle  fize.  He  was  not 
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equally  fuccefsful  in  thofe  of  larger  dimenfions,  not  being 
able,  or  not  willing,  to  invigorate  accordingly  his  ftyle  of 
execution.  In  his  fmaller  works,  his  ihadows  are  hatched 
with  a loofe  and  free  hand,  and  his  forms  drawn  wish  much 
of  artift-like  feeling.  Cochin  publilhed  a great  number  of 
prints,  of  which  we  ill  all  only  mention  the  molt  cele- 
brated. 

The  two  portraits  which  he  engraved  for  his  reception 
into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1731,  are  thofe  of  Jacques 
Sarazin  the  elder,  fculptor  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and 
Euftache  le  Sueur,  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  both  in 
folio.  “Alexander  and  Roxana,”  after  Raphael,  in  folio. 
The  fame  fubjeCt  of  the  fame  fize,  but  difterentlr  treated, 
the  figures  being  without  drapery  ; both  of  thefe  engravings 
are  in  the  Crozat  collection.  “ Hercule  Gaulois,  or  Elo- 
quence,” and  “ Calumny  painted  by  Apelles,”  after 
drawings  by  Raphael.  It  would  appear  that  this  pair  of  en- 
gravings on  copper  were  combined  with  wood-engravings 
by  Nicholas  le  Sueur,  and  printed  In  chiaro-feuro.  “ The 
Inflexibility  of  St.  Baftl  before  Moteit,  P reft: ft  of  the  Fait,” 
after  Fr.  le  Moine.  “Jacob  dilcovering  himfelf  to  Rachael 
on  his  Arrival  in  Mefopotamia,”  after  the  fame.  “Jacob 
before  Laban  exculing  himfelf  for  his  Artifice,”  after  J. 
Rollout  ; a companion  print  to  - the  preceding.  “ The 
Deftruftion  ot  Armida’s  Palace,”  after  the  fame.  “ Jacob 
purfued  by  Laban,”  after  N.  Bertin.  “ The  Servant  of 
Abraham  accclting  Rebecca,”  after  the  fame.  “ The  Tri- 
nity,” and  “ The  Alfumption,”  from  two  paintings  by 
Noel  Co'ypeL  “ The  Hiltory  of  St.  Augullin,”  engraven 
in  feven  plates,  after  L.  Boullongne.  The  above  are  all  of 
the  folio  clafs,  but  generally  fmall.  The  four  following  are 
in  qto.  “ Reception  of  a Bifhop  under  a Tent,”  after  the 
fame.  Frontifpiece  for  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  after  the 
lame.  “The  Lame  cured,”  after  P.  Jac.  Cazes.  A.  ferie* 
of  fifty-two  fubjeCts  of  the  hiltory  of  Languedoc,  after  the 
fame.  “ The  Generofity  of  Harmonia,  Daughter  of  Gtlon, 
King  of  Syracufe,”  with  an  hi Iforical  explanation,  after  J. 
B.  M.  Pierre.  “A  Converfation  Piece  in  a Garden,”  after 
the  fame  painter,  in  fmall  folio.  The  following  are  ail  after 
Watteau,  and  in  folio.  Two  plates  of  “ Italian  Comedians 
X x on 
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on  the  Stage.”  Another  pair  of  “ Love  in  the  French 
Theatre,”  and  “ Love  in  the  Italian  Theatre.”  “ The 
flying  Camp,”  and  “ Return  from  the  Campaign.”  “ A 
Detachment  of  Soldiers  making  a Halt.”  “ The  Grove  of 
Bacchus,”  and  “The  Village  Bride,”  a capital  piece  both 
of  the  painter  and  engraver. 

Charles  Nicholas  Cochin,  the  fon,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1715,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  1788.  This  celebrated 
artilb  inherited  from  nature  the  moft  happy  difpoiitions  and 
talents  for  the  arts  of  defign,  and  feveral  circumftances  con- 
curred to  haften  the  developement  of  his . faculties.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Charles  Nicholas  Cochin  and  of  Marie  Made- 
leine Hortemels,  and  received  from  them  inftru&ions  in  art, 
along  with  the  other  branches  of  his  education,  which  was 
conducted  under  the  paternal  roof.  He  gave  many  proofs 
at  a very  early  age  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs  in  arts 
and  letters.  In  1 740  he  vifited  Italy  in  company  with  the 
marquis  of  Marigny,  and  in  1758  publifned  his  “Collection 
of  Obfervations  on  the  Paintings  and  Sculpture  which  are 
to  be  feen  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.”  This  work 
was  very  well  received  by  the  impartial  part  of  the  public, 
but  the  Italians,  though  delighted  at  difplaying  their  artiftic 
treafures  to  the  eye  of  ilrangers,  were  neverthelefs  indignant 
that  any  one  fliould  prefume  to  criticize  them.  Some  Ci- 
ceroni have  blamed  the  author  for  the  fevere  Ibyle  in  which 
his  criticifms  are  delivered.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
work  in  queftion  is,  even  at  prefent,  deemed  the  bell  guide  to 
travellers  who  wifh  to  attain  a knowledge  of  the  works  of 
art  in  Italy.  An  excellent  companion  to  this  work  is  “ Ob- 
fervations upon  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  & c.”  byM. 
M.  Cochin  and  Bellicard,  which  poiTefles  the  advantage  of 
containing  a great  number  of  beautiful  fubjefts  of  antiqui- 
ties engraved  with  great  fpirit  by  the  authors. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country  this  artifl:  was 
created  a chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  defigner  to 
the  king,  and  fecretary  to  the  academy  of  painting.  Equally 
Ikilful  as  an  engraver,  and  as  a defigner,  his  works  amounted 
to  above  fifteen  hundred  fubjerits,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
twelve  are  portraits  en  medallion  of  the  quarto  fize,  moll  of 
which  were  of  his  friends,  and  other  diflinguifhed  artifts  and 
men  of  letters. 

The  mode  of  art  which  he  employed  on  his  plates  was 
chiefly  etching,  and  his  etching  might  be  faid  to  confill 
almolt  entirely  of  drawing,  performed  with  take  and  free- 
dom, and  combined  with  a degree  of  pitlurefque  feeling, 
which  perhaps  has  never  been  exceeded.  Plis  bell  landfcape, 
fancy,  and  hiftorical  productions  are  as  follow  : 

“ The  Death  of  Hypolitus,”  after  J.  F.  de  Troy,  in  folio. 
“ David  playing  on  the  Harp  before  Saul,”  after  Carlo 
Vanloo,  in  folio.  “ Abraham  receiving  Hagar  by  the  Advice 
of  Sarah,”  after  the  fame.  “ Grand  Views  of  the  Sea-ports 
of  France,”  after  .Ve'rnet,  etched  by  Cochin,  and  finifhed 
by  Le  Bas,  fourteen  plates  of  large  folio  dimenfions.  Sixteen 
large  prints,  reprefenting  hillorical  fubjecls  of  the  Chinefe 
empire,  defigned  at  China,  and  fent  to  Paris  by  the  empe- 
ror, to  be  engraven. 

The  direction  of  this  national  work  was  committed  to 
Cochin,  who  diftribated  them,  in  order  to  be  engraven  under 
his  aufpices,  to  the  following  artiits  : J.  Aveline,  Aug.  de  St. 
Aubin,  Ch.  le  Bas,  J.  P.  Choffard,  N.  de  Launay,  L. 
Mufquelier,  F.  de  Ne,  and  B.  L.  Prevoft.  Thefe  fubjedls 
were  defigned  by  the  Jefuit  miffionaries,  the  father  At- 
tiret,  firft  painter  to  the  emperor  of  China,  Damalcenus  Si- 
kelbar,  and  Cafliglione.  The  prints  being  fent  to  China,  as 
they  were,  engraven  and  wrought  off,  proofs  of  them  were  not 
to  be  obtained  by  the  public.  Only  a fmall  number  were 
referved  for  .the  royal  family,  and  the  king’s  library,  but 
Jielmao  the  engraver  executed  a few  copies  of  a fmaller 
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fize.  Cochin  likewife  engraved  the  following,  which  arc 
chiefly  after  his  own  defigns.  “ The  Infant  Jefus  holding  a 
fmall  Crofs.”  “The  Virgin  in  the  Attitude  of  a Magni- 
ficat.” “The  fmall  Crucifix,  to  which  the  Convulfionaries 
attributed  Miracles.”  “Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus,” 
drawn  from  the  antique  ftatue,  in  qto.  “ The  Confecra- 
tion  of  Louis  XV.  at  Rheims,”  for  the  medallic  litllory  by 
Godenoche,  in  qto.  “ Decoration  for  the  Illumination  and 
artificial  Fire  Works  in  honour  of  the  Dauphin,  at  Meudon, 
in  1736.”  Decoration  for  the  Illumination  and  artificial 
Fire  Works  at  Verfailles,”  1739.  “ Perfpe&ive  view 

of  the  Illumination  in  the  Rue  Ferronerie,  in  1739,”  all 
in  folio.  “ Decoration  of  the  Saloon,  conflruCted  at  Ver- 
failles, for  the  Reprefentation  of  “ The  Princefs  of  Navarre,” 
a comic  piece,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Louis  Dauphin 
of  France,  with  Maria-Therefa,  Infanta  of  Spain,  on  the 
20th  of  February  1745.”  Executed  by  Slodtz  and  Perot, 
defigned  and  engraven  by  Cochin.  “ Ceremony  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  in  1745,” 
engraven  in  1746.  “ Funeral  Obfequies  of  the  Daupqinefs 

at  St.  Denis,  in  1746.”  “ Funeral Obfequiesof  the Dauphinefs 
in  the  church  of  Not  re -Dame  at  Paris,  1746.”  “Funeral 
Ceremony  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  1746.”  “ Funeral  Ceremony  of  Catherine 

Opalinfka,  Queen  of  Poland,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,”  defigned  and  etched  by  Cochin  the  fon,  finifhed 
with  the  graver  by  J.  Ouvrier,  all  in  folio  ; and  a fmall  plate 
of  a jeweller  with  a duller  of  precious  ffones,  being  the  firlt 
plate  which  he  engraved  from  his  own  defign. 

The  bell  portraits  of  Cochin  jun.  are  Francifcus  Benallus 
Tarvifinus,  abbax,  engraven  in  1751.  Louis  de  Boiffy,  of 
the  French  Academy.  Edme  Bouchardon,  fculptor,  1754. 
Count  de  Caylus,  amateur.  The  abbe  de  Chauvelain,  coun- 
fellor  of  the  parliament.  Charles  Duclos,  hiftcriographer. 
Pierre  Jeliot,  opera  finger.  The  fame  portrait  finilhed  by 
A.  de  St.  Aubin.  The  marquis  de  Marigny,  etched  in 
1752,  under  the  title  Marquis  de  Vaudieres,  and 
finifhed  in  1757  under  that  of  Marigny.  Pierre  de  la  Place., 
of  the  Academy.  The  abbe  Pommier,  counfellor  of  the 
Parliament.  Jean  Reltout,  painter  of  the. Academy.  A. 
L.  Seguier,  advocate  general.  The  duke  de  la  Valliere,  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Prince  de  Turenne,  amateur. 

Of  count  de  Caylus/wlio  lived  at  the  time  now  under  our 
obfervation,  his  various  antiquarian  purluits,  his  love  of  the 
arts,  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  irreproachably 
morals,  we  have  already  fpoken,  (See  the  article  Caylus.) 
His  rank  and  reputation  for  fine  talle  gave  a degree  of  cele- 
brity to  his  etchings  which  they  do  not  intrinficaliy  merit,  and 
time,  which  is  fure  to  overcome  falhiou,  has  fmee  reduced 
them  to  the  ftandard  of  mediocrity.  It  muff  now  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  could  not,  even  with  the  affiftance  of  Bou- 
chardon,  draw  with  furScient  accuracy  to  etch  from  the 
fculptured  gems  of  antiquity  ; though  in  imitating  the 
fketches  of  the  old  mailers,  and  the  grotefque  heads  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  he  has  been  far  more  fuccefsful. 

His  prints  are  in  general  fmall,  but  very  numerous.  Ac- 
cording to  Mariette,  they  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  three 
thoufand  two  hundred  fubjedls,  of  which  we  fhsll  proceed 
to  name  the  principal.  They  are  commonly  marked  either 
with  the  letter  C.  or  in  fome  inffances  C.  cle  C. 

Eighty-five  plates  of  heads,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Five  large  plates,  after  Della  Bella.  Upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred plates  from  drawings  and  fketches  by  the  old  mailers, 
formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France.  A collec- 
tion drawn  from  antique  gems  by  Bouchardon,  etched  by 
C.  de  C.,  and  finilhed  with  the  graver  by  Le  Bas,  on  ten 
quarto  plates.  . Six  large  plates  of  mythological  fubjedls, 
compofed  by  Bouchardon,  etched  by  C.  de  C.,  and  termi- 
nated 
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nated  with  this  graver  by  Et.  Feffard.  A collection  of 
beads  ( <Son filling  of  thirty  of  the  quarto  fize)  from  the 
drawings  of  Rubens,  or  Vandyke,  or  both  thefe  mailers,  in 
the  Cro/.at  collection  ; and  “ TheAffembly  of  Brokers,” 
a' humorous  print,  in  quarto. 

The  following  portraits  are  aifo  from  the  etching-needle  of 
Count  Caylus,  namely,  Michael  Mafciti,  in  a medallion, 
dated  1726.  The  abb e le  Gendre.  Camille  Falconet,  a 
phyfician  of  Lyons.  Pohdore  da  Caravaggio  , and  Vol- 
taire in  the  Baftile  ; all  of  them  fmall  plates.. 

Louis  Surrugue,  the  elder,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1695,  and 
died  in  the  fame  city  in  1769.  He  learned  the  principles  of 
defign  arid  of  engraving  under  P.  Picart,  whofe  manner  he 
fuccefsfully  imitated.  His  llyle  is,  on  the  whole,  commenda- 
ble, and  he  was  one  of  thofe  artiils  who  combined  with  good 
effect  the  etching-needle  and  the  graver.  Surrugue  furniih- 
ed  feme  very  good  prints  to  the  greateft  number  of  the  col- 
leftions  which  appeared  during  his  time. 

Fie  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  engraved 
portraits  and  hi  (lory  with  equal  fuccefs.  The  following  are 
the  fubjefts  of  his  principal  works  : 

“ St.  Marguerite  trampling  an  enormous  Dragon  under 
foot,”  after  Raphael.  “ St  Jerome  fitting  in  the  Defart, 
in  profound  Meditation  ” after  Balthafar  of  Sienna,  engraven 
By  Nicolas  Chateau,  and  retouched  by  Louis  Surrugue. 
“ Jefus  curing  Ten  Lepers,”  after  Jerome  Genga.  “ Abra- 
ham offering  up  Ifaac,”  after  the  celebrated  painting  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  in  the  gallery  of  Drefden.  Thefe  four  are 
in  folio.  “ The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, ’’  after  P.  da  Cortona, 
in  quarto.  “ Mofes  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,” 
after  Pouffin.  “ Flagar  diimiffed  by  Abraham,”  after 
Euft.  le  Sueur,  engraven  in  1711.  “ Protection  granted 

to  the  Fine  Arts,”  after  Le  Brun.  u Defcent  of  iEneas 
into  Hell,”  after  Ant.  Coypei.  “ Economy,”  after  a paint- 
ing of  Chardin,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  being 
a companion  to  “ The  Amufements  of  Private  Life,”  in 
the  fame  cabinet.  “ Amufements  of  Cytherea,”  after 
Watteau.  A Pair  after  the  fame  : “ A Scene  in  an  Italian 
Comedy,”  and  “ A Concert  of  Mufic.”  “ The  Defire 
of  Pleating,”  after  J.  B.  Pater.  “ The  Pleafures  of  Sum- 
mer,” after  the  fame.  Two  fubjefts  from  the  comic  romance 
of  Scarron,  entitled  “ Madame  de  Bouvillon,  in  order  to 
tempt  Fate,  bids  him  feek  her  a Flea;”  and  “ Ragotin 
efcaping  from  a Cheft,”  after  the  fame  painter,  and  of  the 
upright  form.  “ Diverfions  of  the  Dutch  Peafantry,”  after 
D.  Teniers,  engraven  in  1748.  “ David  Teniers  caufing 

his  Wife’s  Fortune  to  be  told,”  after  the  fame.  “ Silvia  111 
expectation  of  her  Lover,”  after  a painting  of  Santerre  from 
an  idea  of  Rembrandt.  “ The  Philofopher  in  Meditation,” 
and  “ The  Philofopher  in  Contemplation,”  two  fubjefts 
after  Rembrandt.  “ Venus  nourishing  the  Loves,”  after 
Rubens,  a compofition  alfo  engraven  by  C.  Galle,  and  by 
H.  Watelet.  The  above  fubjefts  are  all  in  folio. 

Surrugue  alfo  engraved  two  portraits,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  cuftom,  for  his  admiffion  into  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, of  the  following  artiils,  Louis  de  Boullongne,  the 
father,  painter  to  the  king,  after  Mathieu.  Jofeph-Chrif- 
tophe  Veirier,  a Provencal  fculptor,  relation  and  pupil  of 
P.  Puget,  both  in  folio. 

Pierre-Louis  Surrugue,  the  fon,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1 7 17.  Fie  acquired  the  elements  of  his  art  under  the 
paternal  roof.  His  ityle  of  engraving  greatly  refembled 
that  of  his  father  ; like  him  he  was  a member  of  the  royal 
academy,  and  like  him  alfo  he  engraved  both  portraits  'and 
hiftorical  fubjefts,  of  which  the  following  are  thofe  of  moil 
importance.  Excepting  a pair  of  quarto  lanofcapes  after 
Teniers,  they  are  all  of  the  folio  clafs. 


“ Th.e  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,”  after  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Correggio,  known  under  the  name  of  la  Nuit  de 
Correge.  “ The  Virgin  and  Child  accompanied  by  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Crifpin,  and  St.  Crifpinian,”  after  Guido. 
“ The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  after  H.  Goltzius.  “ The 
Converfation,”  and  “ The  Gypfey  in  ’Bed,”  two  Flemifh 
fubjefts  after  Teniers,  engraven  in  1748.  “ Two  Flemifh 

Landfcapes,”  after  the  fame,  engraven  in  1750,  in  quarto. 
“ Clytie  changed  into  a Sun-flower,”  after  Ch.  Coypei. 
“ Orlando  learning  the  Flight  of  Angelica  from  the  Shep- 
herds.” “ Defign  of  a Saloon  at  St  Cloud,  reprefenting 
the  Apotheofis  of  Hercules,”  both  from  Ch.  Coypei.  A 
pair  after  B.  S.  Chardin,  entitled  “ The  Monkey  Painter,” 
and  <•  The  Antiquary  (an  ape)  in  the  midft  of  his  Curiofi- 
ties.”  “ The  Blind  Man,”  with  fix  French  verfes,  is  from  the 
fame  painter. 

His  bed  portraits  are  in  folio,  and  are  thofe  of  Simon 
Guillain,  fculptor  to  the  king,  after  N.  Coypei,  engraven 
by  P.  L.  Surrugue  for  his  reception  into  the  academy  in 
1747.  Rene  Fremin,  director  of  the  academy  of 
painting,  after  de  la  Tour,  engraven  by  Surrugue  the  younger 
for  his  reception  into  the  academy  in  1 747 . Madame  de 
* * * in  a ball  drefs,  after  Ant.  Coypei.  This  anonymous 
portrait  was  falfely  underllood  to  be  that  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  but  is  that  of  Madame  de  Mouchi  ; and  Rem- 
brandt the  father,  painted  by  the  fon. 

Jacques-Gabriel  Huquier,  the  father,  was  born  at  Or- 
leans in  1695,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1772.  In  conjunction 
with  his  fon,  this  artill  etched  a great  number  of  prints  after 
Gillot,  Watteau,  Boucher,  and  other  French  mailers.  He 
was  a print  merchant,  and  carried  on  a confiderable  trade, 
and  at  his  houfe  the  artiils  and  amateurs  of  Paris  were  ac- 
cuilomed  to  meet  on  certain  evenings,  and  converfe  for  their 
mutual  pleafure  and  improvement. 

Huquier  was  a man  of  tafte,  well  informed  on  fubjefts 
conneftcd  with  the  fine  arts,  and  at  his  death  left  an  im- 
menfe  colleftion  of  prints  and  drawings  of  great  value,  which 
were  fold  by  public  auftion.  We  begin  our  feleftion  of  his 
bell  works,  with  thofe  which  he  has  engraven  after  Watteau, 
which  are  all  of  the  folio  clafs. 

A fet  of  five  plates  entitled  “ The  Senfes.”  A pair  of 
the  gardens  of  Cytherea  and  Bacchus.  The  following  are 
alfo  publiihed  in  pairs,  “ The  Temple  of  Bacchus,”  and 
“ The  Temple  of  Neptune.”  “ Apollo,”  and  “ Diana  as  a 
Huntrefs.”  “ The  Faithful  Gardener,”  and  “ The  Ar- 
dent Shepherd.”  “ The  Cradle,”  and  “ The  Theatre.” 
“ The  Triumph  of  Galatea,”  and  “ The  Shepherd  over- 
taken by  a Storm.”  “ The  Emperor  of  China,”  and 
“ The  Chinefe  Divinity.”  A fet  of  four  plates  of  the 
feafons,  expreffed  by  Pailorals ; and  another  fet  of  the  four 
elements. 

His  befit  prints  after  Boucher  are  two  books  of  lludies, 
four  plates  in  each.  A book  of  academical  figures.  Four 
fets  of  Pailorals,  fix  prints  in  each.  Four  plates  of  Chinefe 
fubjefts  ; — but  Boucher  is  always  temporary  or  trifling. 

From  his  own  defigns  he  lias  engraven  one  hundred  and 
eight  plates,  confiding  of  fix  hundred  ornamented  vafes, 
•another  book  of  orriaments,  and  a grand  iconology,  or 
colleftion  of  allegorical  vignettes,  reprefenting  arts  and 
fciences,  heather,  deities,  virtues,  vices,  &c.  on  two  hun- 
dredand  fixteen  plates;  and  a colleftion  of  antique  figures  from 
drawings  by  Oppenort,  whofe  portrait  he'  has  alfo  engraved. 

Gille  Edme  Petit  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1696,  and 
died  in  the  fame  city  in  1760.  Fie  was  the  difciple  of  Jac. 
Chereau,  and  his  llyle  of  engraving  greatly  refembled  that 
■of  his  mailer.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  a confiderable 
number  of  portraits,  of  which  the  following  are  the  princi- 
N x 2 pal^ 
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pal  .executed  with  great  neatnefs ; and,  as  is  believed,  aim  oil 
entirely  with  the  graver. 

Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  from  a picture  painted  at 
Rome  by  Dupre.  Philibert  Papillon,  canon  of  the  chapel 
©f  Riche,  at  Dijon.  Pierre  Bayle,  the  celebrated  critic. 
Marie  de  la  Fontaine,  of  La  Boiffiere,  after  De  la  Tour. 
Louis  Philhpe,  regent  of  France,  after  Liotard.  Maria 
Therefa,  queen  of  Flungary,  after  Meytens.  Rene  Charles 
De  Maupeou,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament,  after 
Chevalier.  Armand  Jules,  prince  de  Rohan,  archbifliop  of 
Rheim's,  after  Rigaud.  Henri-CbarLs  de  Pomponne, 
abbe  of  St.  Medard,  after  J.  B.  Vanloo.  Jean-Frederic 
Philippeaux,  count  de  Maurepas,  after  L.  M.  Vanloo. 
Joachim-Franpois-Bernard  Potier,  duke  de  Guefvres,  after 
the  fame,  engraven  in  1735.  Francis  I.,  king  of  France, 
after  Titian,  engraved  for  the  Crozat  collection  ; and  Louis 
XV.,  king  of  France,  after  Carlo  Vanloo. 

The  following  are  from  the  pictures  of  Frere  Jean  Andre. 

The  Pilgrims  of  Emaus.”  “ The  Vifitation.”  “ The 
Virgin  with  her  Rofary.”  and  “ St.  Catherine  of  Sienna.” 
The  above  fubjedts  are  all  in  folio. 

Pierre  Subleyraswas  born  at  Ufez  in  1699,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1749.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  fent  to  Tou- 
loufe,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Antoine  Rivalz.  At 
twenty-one  he  vifited  Paris,  and  obtained  the  firft  prize  of 
the  Academy,  of  which  the  fubjedt  was  the  brazen  ferpent. 
In  confequence  of  this,  he  was  appointed  by  the  French 
Academy  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  fome  time, 
and  completed  his  fludies.  The  manner  of  living  in  this 
city  being  agreeable  to  his  mode  of  thinking,  lie  finally  fet- 
tled in  it,  and  efpoufed  lignora  Maria-Felice  Tibaldi,  a cele- 
brated minature  painter.  Sublerras  compofed  with  great 
facility,  and  drew  corredlly.  He  pofleffed  a brilliant  repu- 
tation, though  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  the  great 
number  of  his  pictures,  which  were  to  be  found  both  in 
Rome  and  the  other  Italian  cities,  bears  tellimony  to  his 
genius,  and  the  fertility  of  his  imagination. 

Subleyras  etched  fome  fubjedls  from  his  own  compofitionsj 
and  is  among  the  number  of  thofe  painters  who  have 
handled  the  etching-needle  with  great  take  and  fpirit.  His 
choice  of  fubjedls  is  excellent. 

We  may  here  mention,  as  favourable  fpecimens  of  his 
lalent  as  an  etcher,  the  following  prints  : 

“ The  Brazen  Serpent,”  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy. 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.”  “ Jefus  at  Supper  in 
•the  Houfe  of  the  Pharifee,  with  Mary  Magdalen  at  his 
Feet.”  Four  fubjedls  taken  from  La  Fontaine’s  Fables. 

Bernard  Lepicie  was  born  at  Paris  in  1699,  and  died  in 
the  fame  city  in  1755.  At  his  death  he  enjoyed  the  title 
of  perpetual  fecretary  and  hiftoriographer  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  profeiTor  of  hikory  to  the  eilablifhment  for 
the  inkrudlion  oi  pupils. 

In  engraving  he  appears  to  have  ftudied  in  the  fchool  of 
Jean  Audran,  whofe  fly le  he  fuccefsfully  imitated.  His 
drawing  is  not  very  corredl,  though  it  mull  be  admitted 
that  many  of  his  prints  are  not  deilitute  of  merit.  He 
vifited  England,  being  invited  hither  by  Dubofc,  and  during 
Lis  {lay,  affilled  Dorigny  in  engraving  the  Cartoons  of  Ra- 
phael at  Hampton  Court. 

In  his  capacity  of  hiftoriographer  to  the  Academy,  he 
publifiied  two  works,  having  for  their  titles  : “ Defcrip- 
tions  of  the  Pictures  of  the  King;”  and  “ The  Lives  of 
the  firll  Painters  to  the  King,  from  Charles  Le  Brun,  to 
Francois  Le  Moine.” 

The  prints  of  this  artik  cor.fill  of  hikorical  fubjedls,  and 
portraits  of  the  folio  clafs,  and  are  principally  as  follow  : 

“ The  Circumcifion  “ Jupiter  and  Juno  and  “ Ju- 


piter and  lo  after  Julio  Romano.  “ St.  John  preaching’ 
in  the  Wildernefs,”  after  J.  Baptifte  Gauli,  furnamed  the 
Drunkard.  “ Vertumnus  and  Pomona,”  after  Rembrandt. 
“ An  old  Woman  telling  a young  Girls  Fortune.”  “ The 
Flemilh  Philofopher,”  engraven  in  1744;  and  “ The 
Flemilh  Freemafons  in  their  Lodge,”  both  after  Teniers, 
A pair  entitled,  “ The  Game  of  Chefs,”  after  Carlo  de 
Moer,  dated  1746;  and  “ The  Game  of  Picquet,”  after 
Gaf.  Netfcher.  Another  pair  after  the  fame,  entitled 
“ Love  in  a City  and  “ Love  in  a Village.”  “ Thalia 
expelled  by  Painting,”  after  Ch.  Coypel.  “ The  Loves 
at  their  Toilette,”  after  the  fame.  “ Ceres  afleep,”  after 
Fr.  Boucher.  “ The  Breakfaft,”  after  the  fame.  “ Cupid 
bird-catching,”  and  “ Cupid  reaping,”  two  prints  after  the 
fame.  “ A Bafhaw  caufing  his  Miltrefs  to  be  painted,’  ’ after 
Carlo  Vanloo.  “ Charles  I.  taking  leave  of  his  Children,” 
after  Rao'ux.  “ Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Bayle, 
Locke,  and  Sydenham,”  after  Creti,  Ferraivoli,  and  Ivli- 
randot,  conftituting  one  of  the  nine  prints  engraven  in  Eng- 
land by  Lepicie,  and  other  French  engravers. 

The  bell  portraits  by  this  artill  are  thofe  of  Nicolas 
Bertin,  painter  to  the  king,  painted  by  Lien,  and  engraven 
by  Lepicie  for  his  reception  into  the  Academy  in  1740. 
Louis  de  Boullongne,  firll  painter  to  the  king,  after  H. 
Rigaud.  Philibert  Orry,  minifter  of  finance,  after  the 
fame.  Pierre  Graffin,  director  general  of  the  mint,  after 
Largilliere.  Claude  Capperonmer,  librarian  to  the  king, 
after  Aved.  Antoine  de  la  Roque,  an  old  military  officer, 
repofing  in  a landfcape  adorned  with  nymphs  and  fawns, 
after  Watteau.  Charlotte  Defmares,  as  Thalia,  after  C.  C- 
(Charles  Coypel).  Catherine  de  Seine,  in  the  charadler  of 
Cleopatra,  after  Jac.  And.  Aved.  Frances  d’Aubigny, 
marchionefs  de  Maintenon,  after  Mignard.  Jean  Baptille 
Moliere,  after  Charles  Coypel. 

Rence-EIizabeth  Marlie,  wife  of  Bernard  Lepicie,  was 
alio  dikinguilhed  as  a French  engraver.  Her  bell  works  are, 

“ Youth  feigning  Decrepitude,”  engraven  in  1751. 
“ Benedicite;”  and  “ The  laborious  Mother,”  after  S.  Char- 
din, two  plates.  “ The  Flemilh  Cook,”  after  D.  Teniers, 
engraven  in  1748. 

Mai  -ie  Jean  Dubos,  the  pupil  of  Charles  Dupuis,  was 
born  in  the  year  1700.  She  fuccefsfully  imitated  the-Hyle 
of  her  inkrudlor,  and  engraved  feveral  plates  in  the  courtly 
work,  which  is  entitled  “ Verfailles  Immortalife,”  and  which 
appeared  at  Paris  in  the  year  1720,  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
The  following  pair  of  folio  prints  are  alfo  from  her  hant}: 
“ A young  Girl  careffing  a Rabbit,”  after  S.  Baffeporte ; 
and  “ A Girl  with  her  favourite  Cat,”  after  P.  P.  A.. 
Robert. 

Jean  Hauffijrt,  or  Hauflard,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  mentioned  ; neither  is  it  known  under  what  mailer  he 
ftudied,  but  lie  imitated,  with  much  fuccefs,  the  ftyle  of 
Benoit  Audran.  His  drawing  was  corredl,  and  the  greateft 
number  of  his  prints  executed  with  confiderable  take.  The 
produdlions  which  do  him  moll  honour  are  thofe  which  he 
engraved  for  the  colledlion  of  Crozat,  among  which  are 
the  following : 

“ Tupiter  and  Semele,”  after  a cartoon  of  Julia  Romano. 
“The  Creation  of  Eve,”  after  the  fame  painter,  “Vir- 
tue,” an  allegorical  fubjedl,  confiding  of  five  figures,  after 
Siciolante  Sermoneta.  “ Jefus  expelling  the  Venders  from 
the  Temple,”  after  Barth.  Manlxedi.  “ Topers  afi'embled 
round  a Table;”  and  “ Mofes  linking  thg  Rock,”  both 
after  Fr.  Rotnanelli.  “ Dives  and  Lazarus,”  after  Dom 
Feti.  “ The  Four  Ages,”  defigned  by  Hauflard  himfelf. 
“ The  Virgin  holding  the  infant  Jefus  Handing  on  her  Knees,” 
i ia 
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jh  a border  of  rofe-trees,  with  the  infcription  “ Rofa  rfiyf- 
tica,'’  de  la  Folfe  pinx.  “ The  Metamorpliofis  of  Syrinx,” 
after  Jac.  Courtin,  all  in  folio. 

Jean  Charles  Flipart,  the  elder,  was  born  at  Paris  A.D. 
1700,  or  thereabout,  and  died  in  the  fame  city,  but  the  time 
of  his  death  has  not  been  mentioned.  His  llyle  is  neat,  but 
deficient  in  the  more  important  requifites.  The  two  which 
immediately  follow,  and  which  he  engraved  after  Raphael 
for  the  Crozat  collection,  are  probably  his  belt  performances. 
“ The  Virgin  and  Child;”  and  Jefus  at  Prayer  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  both  fmall  upright  folios. 

Fie  alfo  engraved,  but  without  any  confiderable  fuccefs, 
“ A Magdalen,”  after  Ch.  Le  Brun  ; and  “ Apollo  pur- 
fuing  Daphne,”  after  Rene  Houaffe,  in  4to. 

Jean  Jacques  Flipart,  (the  fon,)  was  born  at  Paris  in  1723, 
and  died  in  the  fame  citv  in  1782.  Never  did  any  artift,  ac- 
cording to  Bafan,  polfefs  more  modelty  and  difinterefted- 
nefs  than  the  junior  Flipart,  and  with  thefe  qualities  were 
united  a confiderable  portion  of  profeflional  talent.  His 
earlier  prints  are  executed  in  a comparatively  open  llyle,  with 
few  erodings,  but  afterwards,  adopting  the  opinion  of 
Watelet,  that  the  white  intervals  between  the  lines  of  an 
engraving  were  more  or  lefs  unfavourable  to  the  repofe  of 
a print,  he  changed  his  principle,  and  began  to  advance 
his  piates-by  means  of  etching,  eroding  his  work  frequently 
with  fecond  and  third  courfes  01  lines,  and  filling  up  the 
interftices  which  (till  remained  with  dots,  fo  that  upon  the 
varnilh,  and  before  his  plates  were  bit-in,  they  had  a very 
finifhed  appearance.  Had  he  corroded  thefe  etchings  to  a 
fufficient  depth,  he  would  have  fpared  himfelf  much  time 
and  labour  : inltead  of  which  he  bit  them  in  but  lightly, 
and  proceeded  to  finifh  by  re-entering  his  etched  lines  with 
the  graver.  In  this  manner,  however,  he  executed  feveral 
excellent  prints  which  combine  good  drawing  with  effective 
chiaro-fcuro,  and  among  which  the  following,  which  are 
ruoilly  of  the  folio  dimenfions,  are  juftly  held  in  elteem  : 

“A  Holy  Family,”  after  Julia  Romano.  “ Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Eternal  after  their  Fall,”  after 
Charles  Natoine.  “Venus  prefenting  Arms  to  .Eneas,”  after 
the. fame.  “ The  young  Corinthian,”  after  J.  B.  Vien. 

“ The  Virtuous  Athenian,”  after  the  fame,  an  upright. 

“ The  Paralytic  Father,  furrounded  and  attended  by  his 
Children,”  after  the  fame.  “ The  Village  Bride,”  after 
J.  B.  Greuze,  engraven  in  1770.  A beautiful  compofition, 
and  finely  executed.  “ The  Cake  at  the  Feaft  of  Kings,” 
after  the  fame,  engraven  in  1777  ; a grand  compofition. 

“ The  Tempelt,  or  a Shipwreck  during  the  Day,”  after 
Vernet.  “ The  Tempeft,  or  a Shipwreck  during  the 
Flight,”  after  the  fame,  engraven  in  1771.  Thefe  two 
large  prints  are  ably  executed,  and  produce  a grand  effeCt. 

“ Our  Lord  curing  the  Paralytics,”  after  Dietrichy. 

“ Bear-hunting,”  after  Carlo  Vanloo.  “ Tiger-hunting,” 
after  Boucher,  being  a companion  print  to  the  preceding. 

“ Tlie  Combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithse,”  after 
a painting  of  L.  Boullogne,  engraved  for  the  reception  of 
Flipart  into  the  Academy. 

His  bell;  portraits  are  thofe  of  Jeanne  du  Ronceray,  wife 
of  Favart,  drawn  by  Cochin,  in  quarto.  Jean  B apt  me 
Greuze,  drawn  by  himfelf,  and  engraven  by  his  friend 
Flipart,  in  quarto. 

Flipart  has  likewife  engraven  with  much  tafte  feveral 
vignettes  and  ornaments  for  books.  He  had  a younger 
bother,  Charles  Francois,  who  died  in  1773,  anc^  w^°  cxe" 
cuted  feme  fmall  prints  after  Fragonard.  Jofeph  Flipart, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  of  the  fame  family,  was  en- 
graving at  Venice  in  1740,  for  Wagner. 

The  only  production  of  his  with  which  we  are  acauaint- 
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ed  is  a concert  with  four  Italian  verles,  inferibed  Jofeph 
Flipart  pinx.  et  fc.  Wagner  exc. 

Laurent  Cars  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1702,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1771.  He  was  the  fon  and  pupil  of  Jean  Francois 
Cars,  who  had  engraven  a few  portraits,  &c.  and  when, 
very'  young,  accompanied  his  father  to  Paris.  At  firft  he 
applied  himfelf  to  painting,  hut  in  a very  lhort  time  relin- 
quilhed  this  art,  and  ever  afterwards  dedicated  his  time  to 
engraving,  in  which  he  made  great  progrefs. 

Cars  has  been  regarded  by  Watelet,  and  other  excellent 
judges,  as  one  of  the  belt  engravers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury'. Fie  executed  his  prints  in  a very  different,  though 
perhaps  not  in  a preferable  llyle  to  that  of  the  preceding 
age  ; but  though  it  might  not  have  been  equally  fuitable 
to  the  paintings,  after  which  thofe  mailers  engraved,  yret 
it  was  naturally  fuggelted  to  the  mind  of  Cars  by  engra\- 
ing  after  Le  Moine.  The  pictures  of  the  great  mailers  of 
Italy,  particularly  Le  Spur,  Le  Brun,  Mignard,  See.  pof- 
feffed  a degree  of  harfhnefs  which  would  have  been  but  ill 
exprelfed  by  the  fafeinating  mellownefs  which  Cars  intro- 
duced even  into  his  lhadows.  In  the  productions  of  J.  Au- 
dran,  picquancy  predominates  in  the  half  tints,  while  in  Cars’, 
it  is  in  the  lhadows.  His  chef  d’oeuvres  are  thofe  which  he  en- 
graved after  Le  Moine,  and  efpecially  Hercules  with  the  dillafF. 

The  engravings  of  this  very  meritorious  artift  are  nume- 
rous, and  in  general  large.  The  following  are  thofe  more 
particularly  worthy  the  notice  of  connoilleurs  : 

“ The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  and  “ the  Flight 
into  Egypt,”  both  after  Carlo  Vanloo.  “ The  Tranfgrelfion 
of  David,”  after  J.  F.  de  Troy.  “ The  Challity  ol  Sufan- 
na,”  after  the  fame.  “ The  Blind  Man  duped,”  after  J. 
B.  Greuze.  “ The  Mother  with  Three  Children,”  after 
the  fame,  etched  by  L.  Cars,  and  finifhed  with  the  graver 
by  A.  D.  Jardinier.  “ Adam  and  Eve  before  their  Tranf- 
grefiion,”  after  Fr.  le  Moine.  “ Adam  and  Eve  after  their 
Tranfgrefiion,”  a companion  print  to  the  preceding,  after 
Ch.  Natoire.  “ The  Bather,”  a nymph  entering  the 
water,  after  Le  Moine,  who  was  alfo  the  painter  of  the 
following  eight  fubjeCts  : “Time  carrying  away  Truth.” 
“ Hercules  fpinning  before  Omphale,”  a dillinguilhcd 
piece.  “ Perfeus  delivering  Andromeda.”  “ Iphigenia 
about  to  be  facrificed,  is  refeued  by  Diana.”  “ Hercules 
victorious  over  the  Robber  Cacus,”  painted  by  le  Moine 
for  his  reception  into  the  academy'.  “ Cephalus  carried 
away  by  Aurora.”  “ Jupiter  and  Europa.”  “ An  alle- 
gory on  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  the  Queen.”  “ Louis  XV. 
taken  out  of  the  Hands  of  Women,  and  placed  under  the 
Care  of  Men,”  after  Fr.  Boucher.  “ Monument  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,”  after  the  fame.  “ The 
Fortune-teller.”  A Venetian  Fellival,"  and  “An  efcort 
of  Equipages,”  all  after  Watteau, 

The  moll  diftinguilhed  portraits  from  the  graver  of  Cars 
are  thofe  of  Michael  Anguier,  fculptor  to  the  king,  painted 
by  Gab.  Revel,  and  engraven  by  L.  Cars,  for  his  reception 
into  the  academy  in  1733.  Armand  Gallon,  cardinal  de 
Rohan,  after  H.  Rigaud.  Pierre  d’Hozier,  genealogift  of 
France.  Maria,  princefs  of  Poland,  queen  of  France, 
after  C.  Vanlco.  Louis  vifeount  d'AubulTon,  duke  de  la 
Feuillade.  Gafpar  de  Real,  Chevalier.  Francois  Boucher, 
firft  painter  to  the  king.  Jean  Baptifte  Simeon  Chardin, 
painter.  Frances  Marguerite  Pouget,  wife  of  Chardin. 
Pierre  Perault,  librarian.  Seballian  Antoine  SLdts.  Paul 
Ambroife  Siodts.  Michael  Angelo  Slodts.  Jacques  Ger- 
main Soufflot,  and  Carlo  Vanloo  painter,  all  after  the  junior 
Cochin  ; Mademoifelle  Camargo,  after  Laricrct,  and  Ma- 
dame CLiron  in  a dramatic  character. 

Jean  Daulle  was  born  at  Abbeville  in  the  year  1703,' 

and 
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-snd  died  in  the  city  of  Paris  in  1763.  He  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  his  art  in  his  native  city  from  an  obfeure  en- 
graver of  the  name  of  Robert  Hecquet,  and  afterwards 
viiiting  Paris  for  improvement ; he  there  fo  far  diilinguiihed 
himfeif,  as  to  be  admitted  a member  of  the  French  academy 
in  the  vear  1742.  Strutt  fays  he  worked  entirely  with  the 
graver,  and  his  performances  fufficiently  manifeft  the  great 
command  he  had  of  that  inilrument.  His  ftrokes  are  laid 
with  r;uch  freedom,  yet  without  any  affectation.  They 
are  very  clear,  and  produce  a pleading  harmonized  effeCt. 
Had  his  knowledge  in  drawing  been  equal  to  his  manage- 
ment of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  engravings,  they  would 
have  ranked  with  the  firit  performances  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced ; and  from  the  French  writers  we  learn  that  the  fate 
of  Daulle  was  that  of  too  many  of  the  engravers  of  our 
own  country  ; he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  a fub- 
iiilence,  to  praclife  that  kind  of  art  for  which  he  was  lead 
qualified  by  nature,  and  negleCt  that  in  which  he  would 
probably  have  attained  to  higher  excellence.  Watelet 
praifes  highly  his  portrait  of  the  countefs  of  Feuquieres, 
who  is  reprefented  holding  the  portrait  of  Mignard  the 
painter  ; and  his  moil  eileemed  hiilorical  engravings,  which 
are  of  the  folio  clafs,  are  thofe  which  follow  : 

The  celebrated  recumbent  Magdalen  of  Corregio, 
engraved  for  the  Drefden  gallery.  “ Diogenes  with 
his  Lantern,”  after  Efpagnolet.  “ The  Two  Sons  of 
Rubens,”  Handing  figures,  after  that  painter.  “ The 
Quos  Ego,  or  Neptune  allaying  the  Tempeft,”  from 
Virgil,  after  Rubens,  a large  plate.  “ A Charity  with 
Three  Children,”  after  Albano.  “ The  Triumph  of 
Venus,”  after  Boucher.  A pair  of  prints  dedicated  to 
Madame  Pompadour  of  “ The  four  Seafons,”  after  the 
fame.  “ The  Vengeance  of  Latona,”  after  J.  Jouvenet, 
engraven  in  1762.  “ Jupiter  and  Semele,”  after  P.  de 

Mathieu.  “ The  Myilery  of  the  Rofary,”  with  the  in- 
feription,  “ Meditez  ces  Myileres,”  after  Frere  Jean  Andre. 
“ The  Turk  regarding  Fifhing,”  after  Vernet,  and  from 
the  fame  painter.  “ The  Grecian  leaving  the  Bath.” 
“ Occupations  in  Port,”  and  “ The  Pilgrimage.”  “ The 
Death  of  Abel,”  after  Dietrich,  engraven  in  1761. 
“ Villagers  on  the  Banks  of  a River,”  a landfcape  after  the 
fame.  “ Repofe  of  Venus  and  the  Graces  at  the  Bath,” 
after  J.  Raoux.  “ The  Dutch  Churner,”  after  the  fame. 
“ The  Magic  Lantern,”  after  M.  Pierre.  “ Love  on 
Foot,”  after  Ch.  Coypel.  “ Jupiter  under  the  Form  of 
Diana,  enamoured  of  Caliilo,”  after  Pouffin.  “ La  Fa- 
vart,  in  the  CharaCler  of  Baflienne,”  after  Carlo  Vanloo. 

The  moil  eileemed  portraits  by  Daulle  are  thofe  of 
'Catherine  Mignard,  countefs  de  Feuquieres,  holding  the 
portrait  of  her  father.  P.  Mignard  pinx.  J.  Daulle,  fc. 
1735.  His  firlt  work  of  importance,  Plyacinthe  Rigaud 
feated  at  his  eafel,  painting  his  own  portrait,  and  that  of 
his  wife,  engraven  by  Daulle  for  his  reception  at  the  aca- 
demy, in  1742.  Margaret  de  Valois,  countefs  de  Caylus, 
after  Rigaud.  Claude  Defhais  Gendron,  doClor  of  medi- 
cine, after  the  fame.  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  eldeil  fon  of 
the  Pretender,  without  his  name,  the  head  painted  by  an 
anonymous  artift,  and  the  drapery  by  Rigaud,  engraven  in 
1744.  Clementina,  princefs  of  Poland,  (wife  of  the  Pre- 
tender,) after  David  ; this  and  the  preceding  are  both  rare 
prints.  Francis  Febure  de  Lembriere,  bifnop  of  Soiffons, 
engraven  1736.  Francis  Patot,  ahbe  of  St.  Genevieve. 
F.  D.  Emanuel  Pinto,  grand  mailer  of  Malta,  engraven  in 
1 744.  Gerard  Moerman,  counfellor  and  fyridic  of  Rotter- 
dam, after  Perronneau,  engraven  in  1753.  Portrait  of 
Gauifecourt  of  Geneva,  (which  his  friend  Rouffeau  caufed 
.to  be  engraven  at  Paris,)  painted  by  Nonnotte,  engraven 


by  Daulle  1754.  Charles-Alexander  de  Lorraine,  after 
Meytens.  Jean  Baptiile  Rouffeau,  after  J.  Aved.  Pierre 
Louis  Moreau  de  Maupertuis,  an  hiilorical  portrait,  after 
R.  Tourniere.  Mademoifelle  Pelifier,  an  opera  a cl  refs, 
as  Flora,  after  H.  Drouais.  Bail  ol  Frederic-Guilavus 
III.  king  of  Poland,  painted  at  Drefden  by  Silveftre,  en- 
graven by  J.  Daulle  engraver  to  the  king,  and  Jean  Ma- 
riette,  engraver,  after  Pefne,  all  in  folio. 

Jacques  Philippe  le  Bas  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1708,  and  died  there  in  1782.  He  was  the  difciple  of 
N.  Tardieu,  and  diilinguiihed  himfeif  at  an  early  period  of 
life  by  producing  a great  number  of  beautiful  prints,  con- 
lifting  of  landfcapes,  and  of  landfcapes  peopled  with  fmall 
paitoral  or  domeftic  figures,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Wouvermans 
and  Teniers,  which  depend,  for  the  intereft  they  excite, 
rather  upon  an  animated  and  exprefiive  touch,  than  upon 
the  anatomical  or  academical  prowefs  difpiayed  in  their 
outlines. 

Watelet  endeavours  to  account  for  the  early  and  extenfive 
reputation  of  Le  Bas,  than  whom  no  engraver  in  Europe 
was  better  known,  by  fuppoiing  it  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  great  number  of  prints  to  which  he  affixed  his  name, 
many  of  which  he  allows  were  of  inferior  merit  and  the 
work  of  his  pupils.  “ Fully  perfuaded,”  (he  fays,)  “ that 
a very  fmall  number  of  real  connoiffeurs  exiiled,  Le  Bas 
conceived,  that  he  would  be  deemed  the  bell  artift  who 
put  his  name  to  the  greateil  number  of  plates  ; and  the  great 
reputation  he  acquired  evinced  that  he  had  not  been  de- 
ceived. But  his  fame  would  have  been  more  lailing,  had  lie 
acknowledged  only  thofe  engravings  which  were  begun  by 
his  bell  pupils,  and  which  he  himfeif  terminated.  Le  Bas, 
however,  merits  a diilinguiihed  rank  among  thofe  artiils 
who  have  been  defervedly  celebrated  for  their  taile.  His 
finiihi.ng  touch,  and  piquant,  and  fpirited  ilyle,  imparted 
animation  and  grace  even  to  thofe  prints,  which  in  other 
refpeCts  were  but  of  inferior  execution.  He  was  the  firil, 
after  Rembrandt,  who  made  much  ufe  of  the  dry  point, 
and  his  pupils  have  iince  brought  the  ufe  of  that  valuable 
tool  to  it  ill  greater  perfection. 

There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  thofe  obfervations  of 
Watelet ; Le  Bas  was  probably  the  moil  manufacturing 
engraver  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Europe,  employing  fome 
of  his  pupils  entirely  upon  the  Lies  in  his  plates,  others 
entirely  upon  trees,  others  upon  etching  figures,  and  fo 
forth,  and  did  more  than  any  of  his  predecefiors  to  bring- 
down Ills  art  to  the  level  of  a trade  ; but  it  is  alfo  to  be 
remarked  that  he  had  under  his  roof  fome  pupils,  or  rather 
journeymen,  of  the  very  firil  taile  and  talent,  among  whom 
were  Aliamet,  Ryland,  Laurent,  and  others  who  are  pro- 
bably ftill  living. 

Poor  Laurent  was  an  Englifhman  who  died  in  Paid's  of  a 
confumption-;  almoil  the  whole  of  whofe  works  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Le  Bas.  He  was  a man  whofe  chemical 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  improve  the  etching  varniihes  in 
ufe  at  tlie  time,  and  whofe  profefflonal  taile  and  feeling  were 
of  the  moil  exquiiite  kind.  He  etched  the  large  boar  bunt 
and  hawking  fubjeCl,  after  Wouvermans  ; the  witch  of 
Endor,  after  Salvator  Rofa,  fome  large  and  fine  plates  after 
Berghem,  and  feveral  other  of  the  very  beft  plates  that  ap- 
pear with  the  name  of  Le  Bas. 

Le  Bas  was  a man  of  focial  habits  and  manners,  and 
good  addrefs,  yet  his  profeffional  induflry  was  great,  and 
the  lift  of  his  works  numerous,  from  which  the  following 
are  feleCled. 

A book  containing  eight  quarto  plates  of  military  figures. 
A book  containing  eight  quarto  plates  of  fafhions  ; a pair 
in  44.0.- entitled  “ The  Villagers,”  and  The  Vintagers,” 

a pair 
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a pair  in  /[.to.  entitled  “ Time  ill  employed,”  and  “The 
Lover  beloved,”  with  fome  other  fubjedls  of  trifling  im- 
portance for  his  own  defigns. 

From  tbofe  of  other  artifts  he  has  engraven  the  portraits 
of  Robert  le  Lorrain,  fculptor  to  the  king,  painted  by 
Drouais,  engraven  by  Le  Bas  for  his  reception  into  the 
academy  in  1741.  Pierre- Jacques  Cazes,  painter  to  the 
king,  painted  by  Aved,  engraven  by  Le  Bas  for  his  recep- 
tion into  the  academy  in  1741-  A fet  of  four  plates  of  the 
times  of  the  day,  after  N.  Berghem,  very  fine  prints,  at  lead 
two  of  which  were  etched  by  Laurent.  “ The  Return,  to 
the  Farm,”  and  “ Embarkation  of  Stores,”  after  the  fame 
matter.  “ The  Flander’s  Courier,”  a landfcape,  after  An- 
drew Both.  “ Ancient  View  of  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,” 
after  Berghem  and  J.  Both.  “ Ancient  View  of  the  Canal 
at  Amfterdam,”  after  the  fame  artitts.  “ Agreeable  Soli- 
tude,” after  Boucher.  “ Firft  and  Second  Views  of  Beau- 
vais,” after  the  fame.  “Firft  and  Second  Views  of  Cha- 
renton,”  after  the  fame.  “ Fifcmonger  of  Chevelingue,” 
after  P.  F.  Bout.  “ Firft  and  Second  Views  of  the  En- 
virons of  Lerida,”  after  B.  Breemberg.  Two  Swifs  views, 
“The  Cafcade  of  PhTevache,”  and  “ APart  of  the  City 
of  Fribourg,  with  the  Houfe  of  the  Jefuits,”  after  the 
fame.  “ Two  Views  in  the  Pays-Bas,  the  “ Three  Mills,” 
and  “ The  Road  to  Flanders,”  after  Breughel.  Two 
military  views,  “ Diftribution  of  Dry  Forage,”  and  “The 
Removal  of  a Camp,”  after  J.  Chantreau.  Four  prints 
after  Chardin,  “ The  Morning  Toilette.”  “ Study  of 
Deiign.”  “ Good  Education,”  and  “ Economy.”  “The 
Dutch  Menage,”  after  Oftade,  engraven  in  1771.  “ Dutch 

Amufements,”  after  the  fame.  “ Grecian  Ruins,”  after 
Pannihi.  “ Rudera  near  Sans-Souci,”  after  the  fame. 
“ Departure  for  the  Italian  Hunt.”  “ An  Italian  Dance.” 
“ Plait  of  French  Troops.”  “ Halt  of  Swifs  Guards,” 
and  “ An  Encounter  of  Cavalry,”  after  Wouvermans. 

The  four  following  are  after  Poelenbourg  ; namely, 
“ The  ancient  Baths  at  Vauclufe  “ Ancient  Aquedudt  at 
Prenefte,”  and  a pair  of  ruined  edifices  in  "Etruria.  From 
Pynaker  we  find  a “ Landfcape  with  Cattle,”  from  Ruyf- 
dael,  a “ Dutch  Mill,”  engraven  in  1747,  and  a pair  which 
are  views  of  Schevelingen  and  Haerlem,  (the latter  engraven 
in  1753,)  from  Sal.  Rofa.  “The  Augurs,”  and  from 
Watteau,  “The  Gamut  of  Love;”  “The  Fafhionable 
Affembly  ;”  and  “The  enchanted  Ifland.” 

Le  Bas’  engravings  after  Teniers  exceed  an  hundred, 
many  of  which  are  treated  in  a tafte  peculiarly  cliaradteri'tic 
of  that  admired  matter.  Judgment  in  finifiving  was  the  forte 
of  this  engraver,  and  the  addrefs  with  which  he  rendered 
what  others  had  done,  fubfervient  to  a final  purpofe,  has 
not  ceafed  to  be  the  furprife  of  profeffional  men,  who  ftill 
talk  of  the  magic  of  Le  Bas’  knitting  touch.  We  cannot 
of  courfe  enumerate  all  the  prints  that  he  has  produced  after 
Teniers,  and  believe  the  following  will  be  found  among  the 
beft: 

“ David  Teniers  and  his  Family.”  “ The  Works  of 
Mercy,’  ’ a large  and  very  fine  plate.  “ The  Prodigal  Son,’  ’ 
a companion  print  to  the  preceding.  “ Flemitt  Rejoicings,” 
a beautiful  landfcape,  in  which  Teniers  has  painted  hirnfelf 
and  family.  Thefe  four  are  of  very  fuperior  execution,  and 
we  may  add  to  them  his  grand  views  of  Flanders,  and  his 
beautiful  village  fetes. 

His  large  works  from  Wouvermans  are  alfo  of  the  firft 
order,  and  the  chief  of  them  entitled  as  follow : 

“The  Pot  of  Milk;”  “ The  Italian  Chafe;”  “The 
Boar  Hunt,”  engraven  in  1741,  beautifully  etched  by 
Laurent.  “ Halt  of  Cavalry  ;”  “ Plait  of  Officers,”  en- 
graven in  1740,  companion  to  the  former,.  After  N.  N. 
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Coypel  he  has  engraven  a pair,  entitled  “ The  Bath  of 
Diana;”  and  “ The  Alliance  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.” 
Another  pair,  “ Hermitage,  two  leagues  from  Fribourg  in 
Saxony  ;”  and  “ The  Environs  of  Fribourg;”  are  after 
Dietrichy.  “ The  Fine  Morning;”  and  “ The  Beautiful 
Afternoon;”  two  landfcapes  after  C.  Dujardin.  “ De- 
parture for  the  Chace,”  is  after  Ch.  Van  Falens,  engraven 
in  1 742,  as  are  the  following  pair : “ A Hunting  Ren- 
dezvous ;”  and  “ The  Fortunate  Hunter.”  After  Lan- 
cret  he  has  engraven  Grandval,  a celebrated  comedian,  and 
“ Gallant  Converfation  ;”  the  latter  for  his  reception  at  the 
Academy  in  1743.  A beautiful  print,  “ Mademoifeile 
Dangueville,  as  Thalia,  furrounded  by  various  comic 
Figures,”  after  J.  B.  Pater.  “ The  ancient  Port  of  Meffina,” 
after  A.  Lorrain.  “ The  Villager’s  Reward,”  a rich 
Italian  landfcape,  after  the  fame.  “ An  Italian  Sea-port,” 
after  Jofeph  Vernet,  painted  at  Rome.  From  the  fame 
matter  are,  “ Setting  out  to  fifth  ;”  and  a feries  of  French 
fea-ports,  in  fixteen  very  large  prints,  begun  in  1760,  and 
knitted  in  1776.  Thefe  plates  were  engraven  conjointly 
by  Cochin  and  le  Bas,  excepting  the  two  laft,  the  port  of 
Dieppe,  and  that  of  Havre,  which  were  finifhed  by  M.- 
Martini  in  1780.  Two  Flemifh  prints,  “The  Reapers,” 
and  “ The  Reapers’  Repaft,”  after  Michauit.  Two 
Flemifh  fubjedls  on  one  plate,  “ The  Pleafures  of  Noble* 
men  ;”  and  “ The  Pleafures  of  Peafants.”  “ The  Preach- 
ing of  St.  John  in  the  Defart,”  after  P.  F.  Mola.  “ View 
between  the  Hague  and  Rotterdam,”  after  A.  Vander- 
neer.  “ Winter  Diverfien  on  the  River  Schie,  near  Delft,” 
after  the  fame.  “Day-break,”  after  Ad.  Vandevelde,  en- 
graven in  1773  ; and  “ The  Royal  Hunt,”  after  the  fame- 
matter. 

Quintin  Pierre  Chedel  was  born  at  Chalons,  in  Cham- 
pagne, in  1705,  and  died  in  that  province  in  1762.  He  had 
been  a ftudent  in  literature  in  his  youth,  but  having  repaired 
to  Paris,  inftead  of  continuing  his  literary  ftudies  he  deli- 
vered hirnfelf  up  to  his  natural  tafte  for  defign  and  etching,  in 
which  he  was  fingularly  fuccefsful.  He  was  much  employed 
by  the  bookfellers,  but  having  injured  his  health  by  his 
great  affiduity  in  his  profeffion,  he  returned  to  his  native 
province,  in  order  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His 
works  were  extremely  numerous,  a few  of  which  we  fhall 
only  mention.  Portrait,  in  a medallion,  of  Claude  de  l’lfle, 
hiftoriographer  to  the  king.  Portrait,  in  a butt,  of  Nicolas 
de  la  Broiifie,  count  de  Verteillac  See.  The  fix  days  of  the 
Creation,  fix  fmall  prints  in  the  form  of  vignettes.  Four- 
teen fubjedls  from  the  Old  Teftament,  of  the  fame  form. 
Series  of  battles  in  the  form  of  vignettes,  fifty-nine  prints: 
Six  fmall  plates,  marked  “ Obfervations  Aftronom.”  Six 
fmall  landfcapes  numbered,  on  the  firft  is  inferibed  “ Se- 
jour  paftoral.”  Six  plates  of  landfcapes,  inferibed  to  the 
marchionefs  of  Pompadour.  Military  fetes,  dedicated  to 
count  Turpin  de  Ceiffe,  &c.  fix  prints.  Six  beautiful 
prints  numbered,  of  military  events.  Two  rural  prints, 
viz.  “ The  Village  Wedding,”  and  “ The  Country  Fef- 
tival.”  Two  prints  of  ruined  edifices,  entitled  “ Ruines 
de  Cumes.”  Two  ruftic  fubjedls,  the  one  reprefentino- 
“ A Repaft,”  the  other  “ A Dance  by  Peafants.”  Two 
incendiary  fubjedls,  “ The  taking  of  Troy ;”  “ The  Burn- 
ing of  a City.”  Two  landfcapes,  “ The  Nett,”  and  “ The 
Cafcade.”  Two  prints  entitled  “ Views  of  the  Works  of 
the  Bridge  of  Orleans.”  Six  prints  of  rock  work,  under 
the  title,  “ New  Whims.”  P.  Q.  Chedel  fculp.  aqua  forth 
“ T.  Q.  Flaminius  giving  Peace  to  Greece.” 

Various  fubjedls  after  different  matters  : Two  marine 
prints,  entitled  “ The  Fitters,”  after  Adam  Willaers. 
Four  military  adlions,  entitled  “Various  Skirmittes  of  La- 
s’ valry,” 
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valry,”  after  Vandermeulen.  Four  landfcapes  adorned 
with  ruins,  grottoes,  and  huts,  after  Boucher.  Four  views 
drawn  from  nature,  by  Boucher.  Two  landfcapes,  “ View 
of  the  Bridge  of  Lavandieres,  in  the  iEos  Pa'ien  “ View 
of  the  Devil’s  Tower,  near  Blois.”  Two  landfcapes,  “ The 
Watering-place  for  Birds,”  and  “ The  Dove-houfe,”  after 
the  fame.  Two  landfcapes,  “ The  Fiflier,”  and  “ The 
Ruftic  Bridge,”  after  the  fame.  “ The  Anchorite,”  a 
grand  landfcape  after  Boucher.  “ Hermits  in  a Defert,” 
after  Pierre.  “ A Landfcape,  in  the  middle  a chateau,  and 
in  the  fore -ground  two  cows  and  a cow-herd  repofmg,” 
after  the  fame.  “ A Landfcape,  in  the  middle  a Church, 
and  in  the  fore-ground  forne  Cattle,”  after  the  fame.  “ A 
marine  Piece,  in  the  middle  are  feme  ruflic  Houfes,  on  the 
fore-ground  a Man  watering  his  Horfe,  and  fome  Mariners  in 
port,”  after  the  fame.  Two  architedlurai  fubjedts,  with 
figures,  after  Bibiena.  Four  landfcapes,  after  Teniers  ; 
“ Morning  Labour  “ The  Hour  of  Dinner  “ The  Af- 
ternoon “ The  good  Night.”  “ The  Dawning  of  Au- 
rora,” a beautiful  landfcape  after  Teniers.  “ General 
Quarters,  adorned  with  a number  of  Figures,”  after  Ro- 
bert Van  Hoek.  “ Sale  of  Fifh  at  Schevelinghe,”  after 
Jean  Breughel. 

Jean  Jacques  Balechou  was  born  at  Arles  in  the  year 
1715,  and  died  at  Avignon  in  17(14.  “ This  extraordinary 

artift  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  and  was  perfedtly 
mailer  of  that  inilrument.  The  clearnefs  of  his  ilrokes,  and 
the  depth  of  colour  which  he  produced,  are  far  beyond  any 
productions  prior  to  his  own.  But  he  did  not  draw  well :” 
(thus  fays  Strutt,)  “and  on  this  account”  (and  on  account 
alfo,  we  may  add,  of  his  not  pradtiiing  the  art  of  etching,) 
“ his  prints  want  that  freedom,  harmony,  and  corredlnefs,” 
which  is  effential  to  the  perfe&ion  of  engraving.  With  all 
his  beautiful  clearnefs  of  manual  execution,  his  flefii  appears 
metallic,  his  rocks  rather  referable  ice,  and  the  foam  of  his 
agitated  fea  fome  thick  and  “ lazy-pacing”  liquid.  His 
moll  juftly  celebrated  work  is  a large  itorm  and  fhipwfcck 
after  Vernet,  to  which  thefe  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  : 
but  then  here  is  a tempeil-torn  iky  where  the  dark  clouds 
are  admirably  engraved,  and  here  is  water  in  its  liquid  Hate, 
exprefied  with  fo  much  of  the  truth  of  nature,  that  while 
it  left  the  predecefi’ors  of  Balechou  at  an  immenfe  difiance, 
has  been  the  fchool  of  Woollett,  Byrne,  and  all  thofe  who 
have  fubfequently  attempted  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in 
exprefiing  the  genuine  character  and  appearance  of  the  fea 
when  agitated  by  a tempeil. 

Watelet  criticifes  our  engraver  fomewhat  feverely  for  the 
furreptitious  brilliancy  af  execution  which  he  has  been  too 
felicitous  to  difplay,  and  which  in  Lis  “Calm,”  after  Ver- 
net, and  “ St.  Genevieve,”  after  Carlo  Vanloo,  are  certainly 
mifapplied.  Good  impreffions  of  his  engravings  are,  how- 
ever, highly  valued  by  collectors. 

The  molt  numerous  part  of  the  engravings  of  Balechou 
,are  his  portraits ; his  hiilorical  works,  which  are  of  the 
folio  clafs,  are  but  few  in  number,  and  are  principally  as 
follow  : 

“ Birth,”  and  “ Infancy,”  a pair,  after  Dandre  Bardon. 
Three  plates,  of  which  the  titles  are  unknown  to  us,  after 
Etienne  Jeaurat,  “ St,  Genevieve,”  after  Carlo  Vanloo,  a 
large  upright.  “ The  Tempeil,”  after  Jofeph  Vernet. 
“ The  Calm,”  after  the  fame.  Thefe  are  all  in  folio,  and 
the  two  lad  very  large. 

His  belt  portraits  are  thefe  of  Anne  Charlotte  Gauchier, 
wife  of  the  painter.  A lady  fpinning.  Jacques  Gabriel 
Grillet,  after  Antreau.  Charles  Flenri  Frifo,  prince  of 
Grange.  Dom  Philippe,  infant  of  Spain,  after  Vialy. 
Charles  Porree,  a Jefuit,  after  Neibfon.  Jean  Juillienne,  a 


celebrated  amateur,  holding  the  portrait  of  Watteau,  alter 
de  Troy.  The  wife  of  the  preceding,  from  the  fame. 
Charles  Rollin,  reftor  of  the  univerfity,  after  Coypel. 
Charles  Coypel,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Henri,  count 
de  Bruhl,  firfl  minifter  of  the  king  of  Poland,  after  Sylveftre. 
This  is  a beautiful  portrait,  but  the  plate  happening  to  be 
injured,  has  been  re -touched.  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Poland, 
after  Hyacinthe  Rigaud,  a whole-length  figure  accompanied 
by  a little  negro.  This  a chef-d’oeuvre  of  engraving  for 
boldnefs  of  execution  ; but  the  plate  having  received  feveral 
fubfequent  alterations,  the  hell  proofs  are  become  extremely 
fcarce. 

Jaques  Aliamet  was  born  at  Abbeville  A.  D.  1727,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1788.  He  fil'd  brought  himfelfinto  notice 
by  engraving  fmall  ornamental  prints  for  books,  ufually 
termed  vignettes  ; and  his  reputation  was  afterwards  in- 
creafed  by  the  beautiful  prints  which  he  executed  after 
Vernet.  He  alfo  brought  to  perfection  the  method  of  work 
ing  with  the  dry  point,  which  he  learned  from  his  mader  Le 
Bas,  and  harmonioufiy  united  it  with  etching  and  the  work- 
of  the  graver.  His  llyle  is  peculiarly  foft,  and  his  touches 
jud  and  expreffive.  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  fhadows  of 
prints  being  carried  to  blacknefs,  and  compared  fuch  prints 
to  thofe  adlors,  who,  overdepping  the  modelty  of  nature, 
make  the  theatre  refound  with  their  abfurd  clamour  and 
gediculations,  in  order  to  gain  the  applauie  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

The  greater  number  of  the  prints  of  Aliamet  confift  of 
landfcapes  and  fea-pieces,  with  feme  few  of  a different 
kind. 

The  lid  of  his  bed  works  follow  : being  all  of  the  folio 
clafs. 

A landfcape  with  various  figures  of  men  and  animals. 
A pair,  very  capital  and  large,  of  “ The  Ancient  Port  of 
Genoa,”  and  “ Purchafe  of  a Slave.”  “ Grand  Stag 
Hunt,”  a beautiful  landfcape.  “ The  Brick  Kiln,”  “The 
Meeting  of  the  Villagers.”  “ The  Rural  Watering 
Place.”  “ Village  Pleafures,”  all  after  Berghem. 

After  Wouvermans  he  engraved  “ The  Spanifh  Halt,” 
and  the  “ Advanced  Guard  of  Hulans.”  “ Riling  of  the 
Moon,”  after  A.  Vandcrneer.  The  companion  to  this  print 
is  the  moon  overclouded,  engraven  by  Zing.  “ View  of 
Boom  on  the  Rupel,”  after  the  fame.  “ Two  View's  of 
Pont  de '.’Arche,”  after  Ph.  Hackert.  A pair  of  Views 
of  the  “ Englilh  Garden  of  Villette,”  after  Jean  Hackert, 
“ Winter  Amufements,”  after  Ad.  Van  de  Velde.  After 
Vernet  he  engraved  feveral;  the  names  of  the  chief  are, 
“ Stormy  Weather.”  “ Foggy  Weather.”  “ Italian 
Labourers.”  “ Conflagration  of  a Port  during  the  Night.” 
Two  views  of  the  Levant.  Two  views  of  Marieilles. 
A pair  of  fea  pieces,  “ Fiflfing  with  the  Line,”  and 
“ The  Return  from  Fiflfing.”  And  a fet  of  the  four 
parts  of  the  day  : “Morning,”  “Mid-day,”  “Evening,” 
“ Night.”  “ The  Birth  of  Venus,”  afier  Et.  Jeurat. 
“ The  Place  Maubert,”  after’  the  fame.  “ The  Place  des 
Halles,”  after  the  fame.  Two  of  the  fixteen  great  Clfinefe 
battles  w'ere  engraven  by  Aliamet,  under  the  diredlion 
of  Cochin. 

Of  the  time  and  place  of  the  birth  of  Jean  George 
Wille,  theprefent  writer  is  not  precifely  informed.  He  was 
a native  of  Germany,  and  eftabliihed  himfelf  at  Paris  as  an 
engraver  of  the  highefl  repute,  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl 
century,  where,  notwithllandiug  the  jultly  acquired  fame 
of  Mellan,  Maflon,  Spierre,  Nanteuil,  Drevet  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  French  fchool,  he  ihewed  that,  it  was  pofli- 
hle  to  tranfeend  them  all  with  relpect  to  beauty  and  preci- 
fion  of  manual  execution.  Strutt  fays  of  him,  that  “ lie 

excelled 
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excelled  in  works  which  required  great  execution  with  t lie 
graver ; and  no  one  ever  furpaffed  him  in  the  clearnefs  and 
beauty  of  the  ftrokes  which  he  laid  with  that  inftrument. 
His  ftyle  was  particularly  adapted  to  exprefs  filks,  fattins, 
and  all  kinds  of  fhining  draperies  ; a proof  of  which  is  evi- 
dent in  the  print  repreienting  the  death  of  Cleopatra  ; the 
figure  of  Cleopatra  is  habited  in  white  fattin,  which  the  en- 
graver lias  fo  fuccefsfully  imitated,  that  the  pencil  of  the 
molt  able  painter  could  net  exceed  it.” 

Not  only  fliining  draperies,  however,  but  rough  and  rich 
objects  alio,  fuch  as  the  carpets,  tiffues,  and  dead  game  of 
Gerard  Dou\v,  and  the  wccllen  draperies,  and  leather  of  Die- 
trichy,  were  equally  within  the  fcope  of  his  powers.  His 
manual  powers  were  indeed  furpriiing.  The  graver  was  a 
fimple  and  very  ancient  inftrument.  Centuries  had  looked 
Gn,  while  thoufands  of  artilis  had  tried  their  Ikill  with  it, 
yet  it  remained  for  the  accurate  eye,  and  firm,  delicate,  and 
Heady  hand  of  Wille,  to  render  it  lubfervient  to  the  expref- 
fion  of  the  textures  of  all  the  various  fubftances  that  nature 
has  produced,  or  art  has  interwoven. 

From  this  general  defeription  of  the  perfections  of  the- 
art  of  Wille,  however,  fome  abatement  fiiould  be  made  ; 
at  lcaft  certain  exceptions-;  the  concomitant  errors  of  human 
nature  Aiould  be  pointed  out  to  thole  who  might  elfe  be  in 
danger  of  having  their  tafte  led  away  by  indiicriminate  ad- 
miration. The  matiiematical  precilion  of  "Wille  was  far 
better  adapted  to  exprefs  the  polilh  and  regularity  of  art, 
than  the  wild  and  rugged  furfaces  in  which  nature  more  fre- 
quently delights  ; and  even  his  flefh,  which  it  mull  neeeffari- 
ly  be  of  cardinal  importance  to  exprels  well  in  every  hiftori- 
cal  work,  when  compated  with  that  which  is  fo  admirably  cha- 
racterized in  the  bell  works  of  Bartolozzi  and  Strange,  will 
appear  deficient  in  that  loft  firmnefs,  and  delicacy  of  tex- 
ture, which  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other  furfaces  what- 
ever. 

Wille  was  a member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  en- 
graver to  the  king,  honours  which  he  richly  deferved  ; he 
taught  feveral  pupils,  of  whom  the  prefent  writer  was  in- 
formed by  one,  (the  late  Mr.  Byrne,  who  ftudied  under  him 
for  awhile,)  that  he  ufed,  for  moll  purpofes,  very  l'quare 
gravers,  which  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  that  is  generally 
entertained.  He  died  lately  at  Paris,  having  lurvived  the 
troubles  of  the  French  revolution,  at  a very  advanced 

To  know  his  own  talent,  and  to  be  furrounded  by  fuch 
circumftances  of  patronage  and  opportunity  as  enables  him 
to  ufe  it  moil  effectually  lor  the  public  advantage,  dots  not 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  engraver.  Wille  enjoyed  theie 
benefits,  and  employed  the  greater  part  of  Ins  time  in  dif- 
fuling  through  Europe,  along  with  his  own,  the  fame  of 
Gerard  Douw,  Dietrichv,  Terbourg,  Netfcher,  Metzu, 
and  fuch  other  mailers-  as  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  their  execution,  and  the  charms  of  their  chiaro-fcuro. 

Among  his  bell  performances  may  be  reckoned  “ The 
Death  of  Cleopatra,”  alter  G.  Netfcher.  A pair  of 
uprights  after  Gerard  Douw,  entitled  “ La  Menagerie 
Hollandoife,”  and  “ La  Lifeufe.”  “ 1 he  Good  Friends,” 
after  Ad.  Ollade.  “ Paternal  InftruCtion,”  and  “ The 
Dutch  Gazette,”  from  Terbourg.  “ La  Cuifmiere  Hol- 
landoife,” after  Metzu,  and  l:  La  Trieoteufe  Hollandoife,” 
after  Fr.  Micris.  “ The  Inattentive  Obferver”  is  from  the 
fame  mailer.  “ The  family  Concert,”  and“  The  Little 
L ufician,"  are  both  after  Schalken,  and  tlie  above  are  all  of 
the  folio  clafs.  Of  a larger  folio  live,  are  “ Sarah  intro- 
ducing Hagar  to  Abraham,”  after  Dietrichv.  And  from 
the  fame  painter,  “ The  Strolling  Muficians,”  and  “ The 
Reciprocal  Offer,”  a pair,  the  former  of  which  is  the  molt  cele- 
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brated  ; it  is  dedicated  to  Frederic  Auguftus,  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  the  firft  impreffions  are  known  from  thole  fub- 
fequently  taken,  by  the  word  “ Eiectoraie”  being  omit- 
ted in  the  dedication. 

Maternal  Care,”  “ Maternal  Delight,”  and  “ The 
School  Miftrefs,”  are  from  the  pictures  of  the  junior  Wille  ; 
and  “ The  Little  Scholar,”  companion  to  the  latter,  front 
J.  E.  Seller, au.  Theie  alfo  are  in  folio. 

From  the  younger  Wille,  lie  has  alio  engraven  a large 
plate,  entitled  “ Le  Marcchal  des  Logis,”  which  reprefents 
the  courage  of  Louis  Gillet  in  refcuing  a young  girl  from 
the  power  of  two  robbers  ; and  one  of  his  celebrated,  though 
by  no  means  the  belt  of  Ins  hillorical  engravings,  is 
“ The  Death  of  Mark  Antony,”  after  Penipeo  Battoni. 

While’s  portrait  was  engraven  after  a picture  by  his  foil, 
by  his  pupil  P.  C.  lngouf,  and  in  his  own  ftyle.  The  por- 
traits from  his  own  graver  are  numerous,  and  among  the 
belt  are  reckoned  thole  of  Madeleine  de  Scuderie,  and  Ni- 
cholas de  Catinat,  marfhal  of  France,  both  eiteemed  chef- 
d’oeuvres  of  the  mailer,  and  after  Eliz.  Cheron,  in  8vo. 
Henry  Benvift,  a rare  print  in  quarto.  Francifcus  Chicog- 
neau,  regi  a fanftionbus  Confiliis  archiatrorUm  Comes,  after 
Le  Sueur.  Bernard  Belidor,  after  Vxze,  engraven  in 

1754.  Profper  Cardinalis  Columna  de  Sciarra,  after  P. 
Battoni.  All  in  quarto. 

The  following  are  all  of  the  folio  clafs  : C.  E.  Brifeux, 
architect,  from  the  life.  Marguerite  Eliz.  de  Largilliere, 
from  a picture  by  her  father.  Eliz.  de  Gouy,  daughter 
of  H.  Rigaud,  from  a picture  by  her  father.  Jofeph  Par- 
rccel.  Jean  de  Bcullogne,  comptroller-general  of 
finance.  Charles  Louis  Auguftus  Fouquet  de  Belleifle, 
and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  marlhal  of  France,  all 
after  J of.  Parrocel.  Woldemar  de  Lceveiidal,  marAial 
ef  France,  after  de  la  Tour.  J.  B.  Le  Moine, 
alter  J.  G.  Heihnann.  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruffia,  after 
Peine,  a celebrated  print.  Hieronymus  "von  Erlach,  after 
Rufca.  Francifcus  Quefnay,  after  J.  Chevalier.  Jean 
Battifte  Maffe,  after  Tocque.  Louis  Philippcaux,  comte 
de  St.  Florentine,  Secretary  of  Hate,  &c.  &c.  is  eftcemed 
one  of  his  bell  portraits,  and  Abel  Franqois  Poiffon,  mar- 
qu:s  de  Marigny,  alter  Tocque,  was  engraved  for  his  re- 
ception into  the  French  Academy. 

We  have  now  brought  down  our  account  of  the  French 
School  of  Engraving  to  a period,  beyond  which,  if  we  were 
to  proceed,  we  muff  ipeakof  the  merits  and  demerits  of  liv- 
ing ai  tilts.  rI  he  critics  and  literati  or  France  have  with  rea- 
ion  regretted  the  decline  of  French  engraving,  fince  the 
era  when  all  Europe  was  gating  at  the  conftcliation  of  art 
which  filed  1 lift  re  over  the  reign  of  their  fourteenth  Louis. 
A few  bright  but  fcattcred  rays  in  Wille  and  his  difciples 
have  gleamed  ever  the  metropolis,  but  a diftinguilhed  mem- 
ber oi  the  National  Inftitute  has  wit  ban  thefe  few  years  ac- 
knowledged and  lamented  that  England  had  borne  away  the 
palm  of  engraving  ; that  the  era  cl  French  glory  in  this'  art 
was  no  more  ; that  the  indifference  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment towards  the  art,  the  want  of  encouragement  and  pa- 
trio  ifm,  without  wliich  the  grandeit  conceptions  are  una- 
vailable ; tl;e  ab fence  o.f  emulation,  the  necelfity  of  gaining 
a livelihood,  wliich  renders  the  ingenious  artift  a Have  to  the 
caprices  or  cupidity  ot  the  dealer  ; luxury  itfelf  which  cor- 
rupts tafte,  and  the  falfe  fplcndour  which  leaves  limplicity 
and  beauty  in  the  {hade,  have  all  concurred,  he  fays,  to  re- 
duce the  art  of  engraving  to  its  prefent  woeful  Hate.  Along 
with  this  plaint,  a plan  for  renovating  the  art  was  fubmitted 
to  the  Directory  by  Monf.  Guyton,  which  we  believe  has 
never  been  attempted  to  be  put  in  execution.  Other  and 
more  efficient  plans  will  doubtlefs  fucceed  the  prefent  war. 
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if  they  be  not  organizing  even  now,  of  which  let  England 
liberally  beware  ; for  among  the  men  of  talent  whom  the 
revolution  has  fpared,  Bcrthaud,  Bervic,  Denon,  and  per- 
haps others  of  whom  future  Cyclopedias  fnall  fpeak,  remain 
to  their  country. 

French  SUL  See  Silk. 

, French  Town , in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
Cecil  county,  Maryland,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Elk  river  ; i mile 
S.  of  Elkron,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  Elk  creek. 
Eik  ferry  is  6 miles  below  this. 

French  Verfions  of  the  Bills.  See  Biele. 

French  Weights . See  Weights. 

FRENCHMAN.  See  Feancigena  and  Enolecery. 

Frenchman ’j  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  America, 
which  lies  on  the  fea-coafc  of  Lincoln  county,  in  the  date 
of  Maine,  and  is  formed  by  Mount  Dcfert  ifland  on  the 
weft,  and  the  principal  of  Goldfborough  town  (hip  in  tire 
eaft.  It  has  an  inland  communication  round  Defert 
bay  with  Blue -hill  bay. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  tire 
ifland  of  Jamaica  between  Great  Pedro  bay  and  Starvegut 
bay. 

Frenchman’.?  Creel,  a creek  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  river 
Niagara,  in  the  townihip  of  Bertie,  a few  miles  below  Fort 
Erie. 

Frenchman’?  Key,  a final!  ifland  on  the  Spanifh  Main. 
N.  lat.  12  1 6'.  W.  long.  82-  51'. 

FRENEASE,  Lake,  a Lirge  colledlion  of  water, 
through  which  St.  John’s  river  in  New  Brunfwick  pafles. 

FRENICLE  de  Bessy,  Bernard,  in  Biography,  a 
mathematician,  the  intimate  friend  of  Des  Cartes,  Fermat, 
and  other  learned  men  his  contemporaries,  flourifhed  in  Paris 
in  the  17th  century.  He  was  an  expert  mathematician, 
and  was  chofen  member  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences 
in  1666.  The  memoirs  of  that  learned  body  he  furnilhed 
with  a number  of  fcientific  pieces.  Among  thefe  is  one 
entitled  “ A method  of  refolving  problems  by  exclufions:” 
and  alfo  “ A treatife  of  right-angled  triangles  in  num- 
bers:” “ A fhort  treatife  on  combinations  “ Tables  of 
magic  fquares.”  In  the  well  known  work,  entitled  “ Com- 
rnercium  Epiftolicum  de  Quasftionibus  quibufdam  Mathe- 
maticis,”  printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  the  reader  will  find 
fome  of  Frenicle’s  letters.  He  died  in  1695.  Moreri. 

FRENT ANA  Regio,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Hither 
Abruzzo,  a country  of  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Tifconus 
©n  one  fide,  and  by  the  Aternus  on  the  other. 

FRENTANI,  a people  of  Italy,  N.E.  of  Samnium, 
along  the  Adriatic  gulf ; their  principal  towns  were  Auxi- 
tium  and  Larinum. 

FRENUM,  or  Frjenum.  See  Fr/enum. 

FRENZANO,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mela  ; 8 miles  W.S.W.  of  Brcfcia. 

FRENZY,  and  Frenetic.  See  Phrenzy,  and  Phre- 
netic. 

ERE  RE,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Martinico. 

ERE  REN,  or  V keren,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Lingen  ; 6 miles  S.  E.  of  Lingen. 

ERE  RET,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1 668  ; he  was  educated  for  the  prafeffion  of  the  law,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  willies  of  his  friends,  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  an  advocate,  but  without  intending  to  devote 
bis  talents  to  the  bufinefs.  His  favourite  ftudies  were 
hiftory  and  chronology,  which  he  purfued  with  fo  much 
ardour  and  fucccfs,  that  he  obtained  admiflion  into  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  immediately  fignalized  himfelf  by  a “ Difcourfe  on  the 


origin  of  the  French.”  This  difcourfe  was  too  held  for- 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  conjundlion  with  fome 
imprudent  language  on  the  mifunderftanding  between  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  regent,  caufed  him  to  be  im- 
prifoned  in  the  Baftile.  During  his  confinement  he  was  a 
eonftant  reader  of  Bayle,  imbibed  ail  his  fceptical  principles, 
and  almoft  committed  his  works  to  memory.  After  his 
liberation  he  publifhed  feveral  pieces,  which  exhibited  pro- 
found learning,  and  much  curious  difeuflion.  He  wrote 
with  perfpicuity  and  order  ; his  " Letters  from  Thrafybulus 
to  Leucippus,”  and  the  “ Examination  of  the  Apologifts 
of  Chriftianity,”  are  deeply  tinged  with  fceptical  tenets. 
Many  of  his  pieces  were  of  a lighter  defeription,  as  the 
preface,  notes,  and  part  of  a tranflntion  of  the  Spanifn 
Romance  entitled  “ Tirante  the  White.”  He  died  ia 
1749. 

I RERON,  Elie  Catherine,  was  born  at  Quimper 
in  1719.  He  entered  very  young  among  the  Jefuits,  with 
whom  his  literary  ta.lle  was  formed,  but  in  1739  he  quitted 
them,  and  became  a coadjutor  of  the  abbe  Fontaines  in  his 
periodical  publications.  (See  Fontaines.)  He  then  pub- 
lifhed a fmall  critical  journal  of  his  own  under  the  title  of 
“ Lettres  de  Mad.  la  Comptefie,”  1746,  in  which  he  treated 
with  freedom  the  literary  reputation  of  fome  contemporary 
authors  who  had  fuffieient  influence  to  procure  the  fup- 
prellion  of  his  work.  It  re-appeared  in  a few  years  under  a 
different  title,  viz.  “ Lettres  fur  quelques  Ecrits  de  ce 
Terns,’  ’ and  was  well  received  and  liberally  fupported. 
Thirteen  volumes  being  publifhed,  it  was  dropped,  and  a 
new  one  began,  entitled  “ L’Annee  Litteraire,”  which 
he  continued  till  his  death.  Freron  had  the  misfortune  of 
uniting  again!!  him  fome  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  day, 
among  whom  was  Voltaire.  Freron  had  long  carried  on  a 
warfare  againil  this  popular  author  without  provoking  his 
difpleafure.  A fevere  criticifm  upon  his  comedy  of  “ La 
Femme  qui  a Raifon,”  excited  the  wrath  of  the  dramatift, 
and  never  after  this  did  he  emit  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
odium  and  contempt  on  Freron  and  his  works.  He  was 
willing  however  to  do  homage  to  his  talents  and  to  his  tafte 
as  a writer.  He  died  in  1776.  Befides  his  periodical  works 
he  published  “ Opufcules,”  in  three  volumes  izmo.  con- 
fiding of  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe.  He  wrote  likewife, 
“ Les  vraies  Plaifirs,  ou  les  Amours  de  Venus  et  Adonis,” 
tranfiated  from  the  Italian.  He  began  a tranflation  of  Lu- 
cretius. Freron  was  pleafant  and  eafy  in  Ids  manners,  fond 
of  fociety,  and  given  to  diffipation. 

FRESCA,  Cate  del,  in  Geography , a cape  on  theW. 
coaft  of  Solfara.  N.  lat.  39"  45  . E.  long.  8 28. 

FRESCATI.  See  Frascati. 

FRESCO  Painting  is  a peculiar  mode  of  practice  in 
that  art,  and  is  performed  by  employing  colours  mixed  and 
ground  with  water  upon  a ftucco,  or  plafter,  fufficiently 
frefli  and  wet  to  imbibe  and  embody  the  colours  with 
itfelf.  The  term  frefco,  as  applied  to  painting,  is  faid  to 
have  been  adopted  becaufe  the  practice  of  it  is  ufed  in  the 
open  air  ; “ Andare  al  Frefco,”  fignifying  “ to  take  the 
air,”  or  “ walk  abroad  in  the  air but  it  feems  more  pro- 
bable that  another  meaning  of  the  word  frefco  has  given 
rife  to  this  particular  adoption  of  it,  viz.  new  or  frelh,  re- 
lative to  the  ftate  of  the  plafter  in  which  it  is  wrought. 
Vitruvius  (1.  vii.  cap.  4.)  calls  it  “ Udo tedlcrio.”  It  is 
very  ancient,  having  be,en  pradliied  in  the  earlieft  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

The  theory  of  the  art  of  painting  extends  its  principles 
to  all  modes  of  execution,  becaufe  theoretic  rules  are 
drawn  from  nature,  which  is  the  object  of  all  imitation,  and 
are  independent  of  the  means  employed  in  producing  the 
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Intended  effedt.  We  fuall  therefore  only  treat  in  this  place 
of  the  mode  of  execution,  and  materials  adopted  in  Ireico 
paintings. 

Previoufiy  to  their  being  executed  in  any  place,  a careful 
examination  fhould  be  made  of  its  fitneis  to  receive  them. 
It  is  necefiary  that  the  artift  fhould  be  affured  of  the  perfect 
conftrudtion  of  the  walls,  or  ciehngs,  on  which  he  intends 
to  employ  his  genius,  and  rntruft  his  reputation  ; above  all, 
he  mull  be  careful  t-o  make  it  fecure  irom  damp. 

Satisfied  with  the  conftrudtion  of  the  wall,  it  is  then 
necefiary  the  artift  fhould  fee  to  the  proper  management  of 
the  frit  layer  of  plafter  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
materials  employed  for  building  in  different  countries  will 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  thofe  molt  eafy  to  be  obtain- 
ed : of  courfe,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  adopt  means  for  ren- 
dering thofe  not  perfectly  proper  in  themfelves  to  receive 
frefco  painting,  more  io  by  artificial  means.  I he  one  bed 
calculated  to  hold  the  plaffer  perfedtly  is  brick  ; both  on 
account  of  its  abforbing  quality,  and  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  iize  of  the  bricks  caufing  a number  of  interfaces  between 
them  ; which  irregularity  in  the  fur  face  greatly  a dills  in 
retaining  it  in  adherence.  A wall  built  of  rough  Hones  full 
of  holes  may  alio  be  relied  upon  as  a good  foundation  for 
frefco  ; but  if,  in  dead  of  that,  it  be  ccnftrudted  of  fmcothor 
polifned  dones,  it  will  then  be  necefiary  to  render  it  uneven 
by  making  holes  in  it,  fattening  nails,  and  fmnll  wedges  of 
wood  which  will  hold  the  platter  together,  and  prevent  its 
falling  off.  Thefe  precautions  are  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  its  bending  or  cracking,  which  the 
leatt  alteration  that  happens  to  the  materials,  or  even  the 
change  of  weather,  producing  alternately  wet  or  dry,  may 
occafion. 

The  firft  layer  of  plafter  may  be  compofed  of  well-wafhed 
chalk  made  into  a cement  with  pounded  brick,  or  river  fand ; 
which  laft  is  better,  being  rather  the  coarfeft,  and  producing 
thereby  a roughnefs  of  furface  which  will  better  retain  the 
fecond  coat. 

Perhaps  the  tarras  now  in  life,  which  is  compofed  of 
pounded  fea  fand  and  chalk  or  lime,  would  be  better  ftill. 
The  ancients  had  certainly  a better  compoft  for  this  pur- 
pofe  than  is  at  prefent  known  ; witnefs  that  which  ftill 
covers  various  of  their  buildings  ; particularly  the  aquedudt 
they  conftrudted  near  Naples,  and  the  walls  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum. 

Before  the  fecond  layer  is  given,  it  is  proper  to  wait  till 
the  firft  be  perfectly  dry,  on  account  of  a difagreeable  and 
noxious  vapour  which  iffues  from  the  lime  in  drying  ; but 
where  it  is  fo,  and  you  proceed  to  give  it  the  fecond  coating 
upon  which  the  painting  is  done,  ft  mutt  be  wetted  with 
water,  that  the  two  may  more  completely  incorporate. 
This  layer,  which  requires  to  be  more  carefully  prepared 
than  the  firft,  is  made  by  mixing  river  fand  of  an  even  and 
fine  grain  with  chalk,  which  has  been  burnt  a twelve- 
month  before,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  as  by  that  means 
the  artift  may  be  more  fure  of  its  general  decompofition  and 
freedom  from  ftony  parts. 

It  requires  confiderable  flcill  in  the  perfon  who  prepares 
this  ground  to  lay  it  perfedtly  even,  and  be  careful  in 
judging  the  quantity  proper  to  be  laid  on  at  once,  which 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  the  painter  can  cover  and  com- 
pletely finifti  in  a day ; and  it  requires  great  flcill  and 
activity  to  fpread,  to  clean  it  from  lumps,  and  to  polifti 
it  evenly,  fo  as  to  receive  the  painting  with  the  promptitude 
requisite  to  leave  the  artift  as  much  time  as  polfible,  or  as 
he  may  have  occafion  for.  The  painter  however  fhould 
himfelf  fuperintend  this  part  of  the  procefs,  for  he  alone 
can  judge  properly  a6  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  can 
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labour,  or  the  advantages  he  may  make  of  accidental  oc- 
currences. 

The  operation  of  laying  on  the  ground  is  performed  with 
a trowel;  and  in  doing  jt,  care  muft  be  taken  to  clean  it 
properly,  that  the  furface  may v be  even,  particularly  in  thofe 
parts  moil  expofed  to  view.  The  conclution  of  the  mafon’s 
labour  is  polifhing  to  receive  the  painting.  This  is  dene  by 
applying  a piece  of  paper  on  the  furface,  and  palling'  the 
trowel  over  it ; it  is  very  necefiary  that  this  fnould  be  well 
done,  forfmall  inequalities  in  the  furface  might,  in  certain 
views,  produce  great  irregularities  in  the  drawing  of  the 
work. 

When  the  fecond  ground  is  thus  prepared,  cleaned,  and 
pc.iifhed,  in  the  quantity,  and  on  the  part  of  the  wall  which 
the  artift  requires,  he  begins  to  trace  his  deiign  upon  it,  and 
proceeds  to  the  colouring  of  it ; completely  covering  the 
quantity  prepared,  and  fini  filing  fo  much  of  the  pidture  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day,  in  fuch  a manner  that  he  may  not 
have  occafion  to  re -touch  it  when  the  ground  is  dry.  This 
peculiarity  is  the  charadteriftic  diftindtion  of  painting  in 
frefco,  which,  by  this  mode  of  operation,  is  incorporated  with 
the  mortar,  and  drying  along  with  it,  becomes  extremely 
durable,  and  brightens  in  its  tones  and  colour  as  it  dries. 

From  the  neceffity  there  is  in  the  progrefs  of  this  ftyle  of 
art,  that  it  fhould  be  executed  with  rapidity,  and  from  the 
impoffibility  of  retouching  it  without  injuring  the  purity  of 
the  work  ; the  artift,  unlefs  he  be  endowed  with  very  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  imagination  and  execution  indeed,  is 
obliged  to  prepare  a finifiied  Iketch  of  the  fubjedt,  wrought 
to  its  proper  hue  and  tone  of  colour,  and  fo  well  digefted, 
that  there  may  be  no  neceffity  for  making  any  effential  altera- 
tions in  the  defign.  This,  which  is  a very  ufeful  mode  of 
proceeding  in  all  hiftoric  works  of  painting,  is  abfolutely 
indifpenffbie  in  frefco,  to  thofe  who  are  not  determined  to 
give  the  rein  to  their  ideas,  and  leave  as  perfedt  whatever 
may  firft  prefent  itfelf.  There  is  no  beginning  in  this,  by 
drawing  in  the  whole  of  the  parts  at  one  time,  and  corredt- 
ing  them  at  leifure,  as  is  the  cuftom  with  oil  painters,  who 
may  therefore  proceed  to  work  without  a iketch  ; here  all 
that  is  begun  in  the  morning  muft  be  completed  by  the  even- 
ing ; and  that  almoit  without  ce  flat  ion  of  labour,  while  the 
plafter  is  wet ; and  not  only  completed  in  form,  but  alfo,  a 
difficult,  nay  almoft  impoffible  talk,  without  a well  prepared 
iketch,  muft.be  performed,  viz.  the  part  done  in  this  fhor.t 
time  muft  have  fo  perfedt  an  accordance  with  what  follows, 
or  has  preceded  of  the  work,  that  when  the  whole  is  finifiied, 
it-  may  appear  as  if  it  had  been  executed  at  once,  cr  in  the 
ufual  mode,  with  fufficient  time  to  harmonize  the  various 
forms  and  tones  of  colour.  Inftead  of  proceeding  by  flow 
degrees  to  illuminate  the  objedts,  and  increafe  the  vividnefs  of 
the  colours,  in  a manner  fomeivhat  fimilar  to  the  progrefs  of 
nature  in  the  riling  day,  till  at  laft  it  Prunes  with  all  .its  in- 
tended effect,  which  is  the  courfe  oi  painting  in  cil  ; the 
artift  working  in  frefco  muft  at  once  rufh  into  broad  day- 
light, at  once  give  all  the  force  in  light  and  (hade  and  colour, 
which  the  nature  of  his  fubject  requires,  and  this  without 
the  affiftance.  (at  leaft  in  the  commencement)  of  contrail  to 
regulate  his  eye  ; fo  that  here,  as  has  been  laid,  a well  di- 
gefted and  finifiied  iketch  feems  indifpenfibiy  requifite. 

The  flcetch  being  .completed,  the  next  prcccis  is  to  pre- 
pare a cartoon  or  drawing  cf  the  defign  on  paper  pafted 
together  to  the  fize  of  the  intended  frefco.  This  cartoon 
fhould  be  perfedted  in  the  out-line  to  fave  time,  and  the 
artift  has  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  trace  the  fine  of  tlye 
figures  or  other  objedts  which  the  defign  may  be  compofed. 
of,  on  to  the  plafter,  by  either  pricking  with  a pin  through 
the  paper,  or  b.y  palling  a hard  point  over  the  jines  of  tpp- 
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cartoon.  By  this  moans  he  faves  Mmfelf  the  trouble  of 
drawing  the  figures,  and  alfo  the  time  which  would  be 
required  for  doing  it,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  the  painting, 
to  facilitate  the  execution  and  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  which 
feveral  precautions  are  requisite. 

The  colours  being  ground  fine  in  water,  and  the  teints 
mo  ft  likely  to  be  employed  largely  compofed,  they  fhould 
be  arranged  in  pots  or  bafons,  and  feveral  pallettes  with 
raifed  edges  fhould  be  ready  at  hand  to  work  from,  and 
a (Tift  in  compounding  the  varieties  of  hues  neceflary  for  pro- 
ducing brilliancy  and  harmony.  A few  pieces  of  tiler  or 
brick,  or  of  any  abforbent  ftone,  fhould  al!o  be  provided  to 
prove  the  teints  upon,  becaufe  all  colours  ground  in  water 
become  much  lighter  when  dry,  than  they  appear  when  wet. 
To  be  certain  therefore  of  their  hue,  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
them  on  the  picture,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  neccffity 
of  much  changing  or  labouring  them,  (as  the  painters  term 
the  blending  of  colours,)  the  artift  fhould  apply  feme  or 
each  teint  with,  his  brufla  to  the  dry  brick,  See.  which,  ab- 
forbing  the  water,  the  colours  immediately  appear  very  nearly 
of  the  fame  hue  they  will  be  of  when  the  frefco  is  dry. 
Hence  he  may  proceed  with  great  fecurity  in  his  work,  and 
is  furs  to  have  it  much  more  frefh  and  vigorous  in  effect, 
than  it  would  he  if  much  labour  had  been  employed  to 
obtain  the  tone  on  the  walk 

It  will  be  requilite  alfo  to  have  at  hand  a vafe  or  bafon  of 
water,  or  a wet  fponge,  and  to  taka  care  not  to  begin  to 
paint  till  the  layer  of  mortar  is  hard  enough  to  refill  the 
impreffion  of  the  finger : otherwiie  the  colours  would 

fpread  upon  it,  and  prevent  all  pofiibility  of  neatnefs  or  clear- 
nefs  in  the  execution,  which  fhould  be  effected  with  great 
rapidity  and  lightnefs  of  hand. 

With  refpeft  to  the  colours  employed  in  frefco,  they  are 
fewer  in  number  than  thofe  which  may  be  ufed  in  oil  painting, 
on  account  of  the  combined  action  of  the  lime,  and  the  air 
upon  the  component  parts  of  many  of  the  latter.  x hofe 
jnoft  generally  in  ufe  are  the  following,  viz. 

Lime  White. — This,  when  made  of  well  wafhed  burnt 
chalk  or  lime,  is  the  beft  and  moil  iimple  white  that  can  be 
ufed  ; it  mixes  freely  with  all  the  other  colours,  and  works 
in  itfelf  with  a full  body.  The  preparation  of  it  requires, 
that  the  chalk  fhould  be  flacked  a twelvemonth  before  it  is 
ufed,  or  at  leaft  fix  months.  It  fhould  then  be  diffolved  in 
common  water  and  poured  carefully  off,  (arter  letting  it  fall 
foine  fliort  time, ) into  a veffel  to  fettle. 

Another  white  is  made  by  mixing  one  third  of  white 
marble  powder  with  two  thirds  of  chalk  ; but  it  mull  be 
ufed  with  caution,  as  it  is  apt  to  change.  If  the  proportion 
of  marble  duff  be  too  ftrong  for  the  chalk,  it  will  become 
black.  The  artift  would  therefore  do  well  to  confine  himfelf 
to  chalk  white,  provided  it  has  been  well  prepared  and 
kept  a long  time.  As  this  however  has  frequently  been 
ufed,  we  deemed  it  proper  to  be  mentioned  that  artifts  may, 
if  they  choofe,  make  experiments  upon  its  nature,  and  en- 
deavour, if  they  find  any  peculiarly  valuable  quality  in  it,  to 
infure  its  continuance  in  clearuefs  and  perfection. 

Eggfhsil  White. — There  is  alfo  a third  white  mads  of  egg- 
fhells,  which,  though  it  has  not  the  full  texture  of  the  chalk, 
is  yet  very  clear  and  good  for  ufe  in  frefco.  It  is  made  by 
boiling  egg-fhells  in  water  with  a little  quick  lime.  They 
are  then  put  into  a pot  and  wafhed  with  pure  water,  then 
pounded  fine,  walked  again  till  no  teint  is  given  to  the  water, 
and  then  ground  by  the  mulier  and  ftone  to  the  degree  fit  for 
ufe  ; it  is  afterwards  formed  into  little  cakes  which  are  dried 
in  the  fun.  Care  mull  be  taken  not  to  let  the  powder  of  the 
fhells  remain  t®o  long  in  the  fame  water,  as  it  will  exhale  a 


foetid  vapour  almoft  infupportable,  which  cannot  be  diffi- 
pated  but  by  roafting  it  in  a clofe  veffel  well  luted. 

Red — produced  by  burnt  vitriol,  in  colour  approaching 
to  Indian  red,  and  ground  in  fpirits  of  wine,  adts  well  with 
the  lime,  refifts  the  adticn  of  the  air,  and  mixes  cleanly  with 
the  other  colours.  This  forms  an  excellent  preparation  to 
receive  the  bright  red  of  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  wheil  the 
whole  wall  is  covered. 

Colours  of  earthy  textures,  fucli  as  the  ochres,  when  burnt 
or  not  burnt,  umber,  both  raw  and  burnt,  Spanifh  red,  verd 
de  Verona,  Venice  black,  and  blue  black,  made  by  bruifing 
vine  italics,  or  fhells  of  peach-nuts,  are  all  excellent  for 
the  purpofes  of  frefco  painting. 

Of  Blues, — the  beft  is  the  ultramarine,  as  it  never  fuffers 
any  change.  Smalt  or  enamel  blue  is  good  as  to  preferv- 
ing  its  tone,  and,  if  ufed  early  in  the  work,  will  adhere  ; but 
if  the  ground  fhould  become  too  dry  before  it  is  ufed,  it  is 
apt  not  to  incorporate  jlrangly  witii  it,  but  to  come  oft  on 
the  leaft  fridlion. 

White  lead,  lake,  verdigreafe,  mafticett,  Naples  yellow, 
the  orpiments  and  bone  black,  are  ail  unfit  for  this'  purpofc, 
being  liable  to  change. 

This  kind  of  painting,  when  carefully  executed,  is  of  all 
others  the  moil  durable,  and  therefore  the  molt  proper  to 
be  employed  in  adorning  public  buildings.  The  ufe  of  it 
for  this  purpofe  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  Norden  fpeaks 
of  paintings  in  Egyptian  palaces  80  feet  high,  which  Win- 
kelman  quoting,  concludes  they  were  in  frefco,  from  the 
defeription  given  of  the  prepared  grounds,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  colours  appear  to  have  been  ufed.  And 
all  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum,  at  Portici,  and  at 
Rome,  of  ancient  date,  are  of  the  fame  materials.  No  other 
kind  of  painting  would  fo  effectually  have  relifted  the  adtion 
of  the  air  for  fo  great  a length  of  time,  and  more  particularly 
the  exeeffive  aridity  thofe  of  Herculaneum  muft  have  endured, 
being  (hut  up  entirely  from  the  light,  and  amidft  glowing- 
embers  from  Vefuvius,  which  of  courfe  muft  at  firft  have 
caufed  an  intenfe  heat  around  them.  That  however,  in  one 
point  of  view,  was  favourable  to  the  prefervation  of  thofe 
that  efcapcd  its  immediate  adtion  ; for  damp  is  the  moil 
powerful  deftroyer  of  them,  againft  which  r.o  caution  taken 
can  make  them  too  fecure.  In  this  cafe  of  Herculaneum,  it 
muft  have  been  effectually  excluded,  firft  by  the  heat  of  the 
afhes,  and  afterwards  as  the  ftratum  of  thofe  allies  was  fo 
thick,  water  from  above  could  not  penetrate  fo  low  as  to 
the  pidtures,  particularly  after  the  upper  part  was  covered 
with  the  clofe  cake  formed  by  the  decompofed  parts  op  and 
near  the  furface. 

In  ordinary  fituations,  the  choice  of  materials  is  the  moft 
important  part ; that  the  durability  of  the  work  may  be 
fecured,  particularly  the  preparation  ox  the  ground,  and  of 
the  wall,  to  caufe  it  to  adhere. 

Frefco  painting  is,  or  rather  has  been,  chiefly  employed 
in  palaces,  temples,  and  other  public  edifices.  For  large 
and  important  places  no  other  kind  of  painting  is  fo  good. 
As  the  artift  is  obliged,  from  its  nature,  to  proceed  with  ra- 
pidity in  its  production,  it  has  neceffarily  more  fpirit  and 
vigour  in  the  execution,  than  paintings  in  oil,  which  may 
be  repeated,  and  re -touched,  as  often  as  the  artift  fancies 
he  can  improve,  or  heighten,  their  effedl.  In  frefco  there 
is  not  time  to  meddle  and  difturb  the  freflmefs  of  the  colour, 
or  the  fullnefs  and  freedom  of  the  touch.  But  there  can  be 
no  minute  detail  of  forms,  or  extenlive  variety,  in  the 
gradation  of  teints ; the  beauties  of  neatnefs,  and  delicacy  of 
finifhing,  make  no  part  of  the  excellencies  of  this  branch  of 
the  art  ; it  will  not  bear  the  clofe  examination  which  well 
iiniftied  pictures  in  oil  do  ; there  is  fomething  dry  and  rough 
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'hi  its  appearance*  unpleafing  to  the  common  obferver,  on 
too  clofe  an  infpection.  It  lacks  the  full  rich  fvveetnefs  of 
hue  and  texture  which  oil  paintings  poffefs  ; and  though  it 
has  more  frefhnefs,  and  retains  it ; yet  from  the  confined 
number  of  colours  which  can  be  employed  in  it,  it  is  not 
equal  to  oil  in  the  perfection  of  the  imitation  of  nature. 

Whoever  feeks  to  be  pleafed  with  frefco  painting,  mult 
learn  juilly  to  eftimate  the  belt,  and  not  the  moft  agreeable 
qualities  of  the  art.  Character,  contour,  exprefiion,  are 
within  its  powers  ; and  are  the  points  which  the  great  ar tills 
who  praftife  it,  knowing  its  limits,  will  endeavour  molt  to 
exhibit  in  their  productions.  Harmony  of  colouring,  chiaro- 
feuro,  and  the  minute  graces  of  execution,  have  never  yet 
been  rendered  in  it ; or  but  very  partially  in  companion 
with  works  in  oil. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reltoration  of  painting,  a fpecies 
of  frefco  was  the  only  mode  of  practiling  the  art  in  ule. 
A ground  of  chalk  was  prepared  on  tablets  of  wood,  and 
the  colours  laid  on  it,  ground  and  mixed  in  water  only,  or 
with  fome  gluten  foluble  in  it.  The  furface  of  the  picture 
was  after  wards  ♦covered  with  a varnifh,  to  fecure  it  from 
rubbing,  and  to  give  the  teints  more  force  and  lullre. 

The  principal  works  that  have  been  produced  in  frefco, 
are  the  ieries  of  biblical  and  evangelical  hilloric  pictures 
which  adorn  the  walls  and  cieling  of  the  chapel  of  Sixtus 
V.  at  Rome,  by  M.  A.  Buonarotti.  The  chambers  of  the 
Vatican,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Slanze  of  Raphael ; 
which  con  flit  principally  of  religious  hiltories,  interfperfed 
with  fome  legendary  tales  relative  to  the  popes  ; and  the 
cupola  of  the  duomo  of  Parma,  or  church  of  St.  Giovanni 
in  that  city,  by  A.  Corregio.  It  reprefents  the  afoenlion  of 
the  Virgin  amidil  a choir  of  angels,  and  with  a number  of 
figures  of  faints  below  regarding  it.  One  beautiful  and 
grand  work,  by  Daniel  Ricciarelli,  commonly  called  Da 
Votterra,  at  the  altar  of  the  church  of  Trinita  da  Monte, 
the  fubjeCt  of  which  is  taking  Chrift  down  from  the  crofs, 
is  faid  to  have  been  deltroyed  by  the  French,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  move  it  to  France.  They  had  fucceeded  in 
feparating  it  from  the  wall  on  a perpendicular  fcaffold  ; but 
in  doing  it,  they  fo  weakened  the  wall,  that  in  the  night  the 
roof  fell  in  upon  the  picture,  and  broke  it  to  pieces.  Such 
at  leafl  is  the  report  of  its  fate,  which  in  the  prefent  un- 
fettled Hate  of  the  continent,  there  are  no  means  of  de- 
cidedly ascertaining  the  exaft  truth  of.  Dorigny  has  en- 
graved a large  print  of  the  deiign  : and  the  pi  ft  Lire  has  be  :n 
thought  fo  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  an  infinite  'mul- 
titude of  copies  have  been  made  of  it,  either  for  improve- 
ment, amufement,  or  profit. 

Painting  in  frefco  is  not  much  practifed  now.  The  want 
of  experience  necefiarily  produces  a want  of  (kill.  None 
but  thofe  pofiefTed  of  large  fortunes  can  be  expefted  to  call 
for  it,  and  without  being  fpecially  employed  in  it,  no  artiil 
can  be  expefted  to  praftife  it.  The  ufe  of  it  would  per- 
haps not  be  fo  fecure  here  as  in  Italy,  as  the  feverity  of 
froft,  and  the  dampnefs  of  the  air,  might  prove  injurious  to 
its  exigence. 

Vafari,  however,  gives  the  moil  powerful  reafon  for  its 
ilifufe : he  fays,  “many  of  our  painters  excel  in  oil  and 
water  colours,  and  yet  fail  in  frefco  ; becaufe,  of  all  kinds 
of  painting,  this  requires  the  greatcit  ftrength  of  genius  to 
execute  ; great  refolution  and  great  knowledge  to  give 
every  ftroke  its  juil  cliarafler,  and  to  employ  them  with 
exprefiion  and  propriety.’-’  If  in  the  period  wherein  he 
lived,  and  he  died  not  till  157S  ; if  in  that  period,  when  fo 
many  great  men  of  i'uperlative  genius  flourifhed  in  the  art 
of  painting,  few  could  be  found  either  Ikilful  or  hardy 
enough  to  undertake  works  in  frefco,  we  cannot  be  fur- 


prized  that  it  is  not  now  praftifed  largely,  when  the  tafle 
of  the  time,  delighting  in  prettinefles  and  trifles,  does  not 
call  for  fuch  representations  of  fublime  conceptions,  nor  the 
grandeur  of  ftyle  in  art  fought  for  and  praCtifed  when 
Vafari  wrote.  See  Watelet,  Vafari,  Encyclopedic  Francois, 
Vitruvius. 

FRESCO  BALD  I,  Girolamo,  in  Biography,  the  greateft 
performer  on  the  organ  and  harpfichord,  and  the  bell  com- 
pofer  for  thofe  infiruments  that  Italy  could  boalt  during 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  a native  of  Ferrara,  but  went 
early  in  his  life  to  Rome  with  his  mailer  Milleville,  where 
he  was  elected  organill  of  St.  Peter’s  church.  All  the 
mufical  writers  of  Italy  have  celebrated  his  talents  ; and  his 
works,  which  Hill  remain,  are  indifputable  vouchers  of  the 
truth  of  their  encomiums.  Quadrio  fays,  that  early  in  his 
youth,  as  a finger,  he  delighted  every  ear,  and  was  praifed 
by  every  tongue  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  But  his 
chief  excellence  couiilted  in  compofing  and  playing  on  the 
organ  and  harpfichord,  for  which  he  became  fo  renowned, 
that  his  works,  both  printed  and  manufeript,  were  in  the 
hands  of  all  profelfors  and  collectors  of  mufical  competi- 
tions. The  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  lent  Froberger,  a 
young  German  of  promifing  genius,  to  Rome,  on  purpofe 
to  receive  inilruftions  from  Frefcobaldi  ; by  which  he 
profited  fo  well,  that  he  was  appointed  imperial  organill 
on  his  return.  According  to  Della  Valle,  Frefcobaldi  was 
living  in  1641.  His  firll  work,  entitled  “ Ricercari  e 
Canzoni  Francefe,  fatte  fopra  diverfi  oblighi  in  Partitura, 
libro  primo,  1615,”  contains  the  firll  compofitions  we  have 
feen  printed  in  fcore,  and  with  bars.  They  are  likewife 
the  firll  regular  fugues  that  we  have  found  upon  one  fubjeCt, 
or  of  two  fubjedls  carried  on  at  the  fame  time,  from  the 
beginning  of  a movement  to  the  end.  Ricercari  and  fan- 
talie  preceded  fonatas  and  concertos,  and  were  the  firll  com- 
po  fir  ions  exprefsly  made  for  inilruments,  after  the  invention 
of  counterpoint.  The  fugues  of  Frefcobaldi  have  great 
merit,  if  we  confider  the  Hate  of  inftrumental  mufic  at  the 
time  they  were  produced  : the  fubjetts  are  marked,  the 
harmony  pure,  and  the  ftyle  chafte  and  clear.  Frefco- 
baldi’s  mafterly  and  pleafmg  fugues  added  new  dignity  and 
attractions  to  the  organ  ; they  were  foon  imitated  all  over 
Europe,  and  wherever  there  was  an  organ  and  an  organill 
poffeued  of  hand  and  head  capable  of  emulating  a ftyle  lo 
fuitable  to  the  genius  of  that  inilrument.  It  is  not  laid  in 
the  title  page  for  what  inilruments  the  feveral  parts  were 
defigned  ; but  as  the  author  was  a great  organ  player,  we 
make  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  firll  produced  by  and  for 
that  inilrument,  as  all  the  four  parts  are  fo  com  pa  Cl  and 
ciofely  connected,  that  they  are  Hill  within  the  grafp  of  the 
two  hands.  Notwithftanding  many  of  thefe  fugues  are  upon 
two,  three,  and  even  four  lubjeCls,  and  every  learned  arti- 
fice of  inverfion,  augmentation,  diminution,  and  moto  con- 
trario,  is  ufed,  he  has  had  the  dexterity  to  avoid  confufion. 
But  as  he  is  faid  to  have  produced  many  motets  and  mafles 
for  the  church,  the  fimplicity  of  the  fubjerits  of  the  fugues 
of  his  ricercari  and  canzoni  were  probably  thofe  of  his 
vocal  fugues.  The  “ Senate  d’intavclatura  di  cirnbalo  ed 
organo  partite  di  diverfe  arie  q corrente,  Ballati,  Ciaccone, 
Pafiacagli  di  Frefcobaldi,”  publi filed  at  Rome  in  1637, 
upon  fix  lines  for  the  right  hand,  and  eight  for  the  left,  are'' 
very  full,  and  of  difficult  execution.  Thefe  pieces  being 
embellilhed  with  the  falhionabie  divilions  and  graces  of  the 
times,  have  fiuTered  more  by  age  than  the  ricercari,  which 
have  all  the  fimplicity  of  vocal  fugues  in  the  church  ftyle. 
But  even  in  his  toceate  and  variations  on  old  airs,  we  find 
more  talle  and  paffages  which  have  flood  their  ground,  than 
in  any  other  harpfichord  mufic  of  the  fame  period. 
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Our  Bird,  Dr.  Bull,  and  Giles  Fornaby  feem  to  have 
been  the  greateft  organ  players  in  Europe  during  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  till  Frefeo- 
baldi  introduced  a fuperior  ftyle  of  treating  the  organ,  di- 
veiled  of  rapid  and  frivolous  diviiions  which  diigrace  that 
rnofl  noble  and  coinprehenfive  of  all  inftruments.  Indeed 
the  fugues  in  the  ricercari  of  Frefcobaldi  are  worked  with 
fuch  genius  and  learning  as  have  never  been  furpaffed,  unlefs 
by  thofe  of  Sebailian  Bach,  and  Handel,  which  feem  to  in- 
clude every  perfection  of  which  this  ingenious  and  elaborate 
fpecies  of  compofition  is  capable.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
thefe  fugues,  all  instrumental  mufic,  particularly  that  for 
keyed  inltruments,  feems  to  have  been  in  a very  rude  Rate 
at  this  time  throughout  Europe.  It  was  dry,  difficult,  un- 
accented and  infipid. 

FRESH  denotes  the  rife  of  water  in  a river,  or  a fmall 
flood.  See  Freshes. 

Fresh- Aon-,  a fort  of  fluices  to  let  go  water,  fo  that  it 
mar  run  in  frefhes,  or  in  flu  flies. 

Fresh  Diffe'fm,  in  Law,  {frifca  Fiffeifr.a , from  the  French 
frais,  i.  e.  recens  IF  diffeifr,  viz.  poffefjicne  ejieere,)  fignifiea 
that  diffeifin  which  a man  might  formerly  feek  to  defeat  of 
himfelf  and  by  his  own  power,  without  retorting  to  the  king 
or  the  law;  as  where  it  was  not  above  fifteen  days  old,  or 
fome  other  Short  continuance.  Britten  cap.  5.  Of  this 
Brafton  writes  at  large,  concluding  it  to  be  arbitrary.  Lib. 
iv.  cap.  5.  See  Disseisin. 

Fresh  Fine,  is  that  which  was  levied  within  a year  paft. 
Weftm.  2.  13  Ed.  I.  ft.  2.  cap.  45.  See  Fine. 

Fresh  Force,  frifca  fortia,  denotes  a force  done  within 
forty  days. 

If  a man  be  diffeifed  of  lands  or  tenements  within  any 
city  or  borough  ; or  deforced  from  them  after  the  death  of 
his  anceftors,  to  whom  he  is  heir ; or  after  the  death  of  his 
tenant  for  life,  or  in  tail,  in  dower,  See.  he  may,  within 
forty  days  after  his  title  accrued,  have  his  remedy  by  an 
affize,  or  bill  of  frefh  force.  This  affize  or  bill  is  fued 
out  without  any  writ  from  the  chancery ; but  after  the 
forty  days,  there  is  to  be  a writ  out  of  chancery,  directed 
to  the  mayor,  &c.  But  this  writ  is  ohfolete  fince  ejeffments 
have  come  in  life  for  recovering  the  pofl.eiTion  of  lands,  &c. 

Fresh  tbs  Hawfe,  on  board  a Ship.  See  Hawse. 

Fresh  Shot,  in  the  Sea-phrafe,  fignifies  the  falling  down 
of  any  great  river  into  the  lea ; by  means  whereof  the 
fea  hath  frefli  water  a good  way  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  As  this  is  more  or  Ids,  they  call  it  a great,  or 
final!  frefli  flnot. 

Fresh  Spell,  in  the  Sea  Language,  a frefli  gang,  to  relieve 
the  rowers  in  the  long  boat. 

Fresh  Suit,  recens  infeutio , in  I, aw,  is  fuch  a prefent 
and  adtive  profecution  of  an  offender,  where  a robbery  is 
committed,  as  never  ceafes  from  the  time  of  the  offence 
committed,  or  difeovered,  till  he  be  apprehended. 

The  benefit  of  fuch  purfuit  of  a ftlon  is,  that  the  party 
purfuing  fhall  have  his  goods  reftored  to  him ; whereas 
otherwife  they  are  forfeited  to  the  king.  When  an  offen- 
der is  thus  apprehended  and  indifted,  upon  which  he  is 
conyided,  the  party  rebbed  (hall  have  reflitution  of  his 
goods  ; and  though  the  party  robbed  doth  not  apprehend 
the  thief  immediately,  but  lome  time  after  the  robbery, 
provided  he  ufed  his  utmofl  endeavours  to  take  him ; or 
though  he  happens  to  be  apprehended  by  fome  other  perfon, 
yet  it  /hall  be  adjudged  frefli  purfuit.  Terms  de  Ley.  See 
Waifs. 

Whe.re  a gaoler  immediately  purfu.es  a felon,  or  Gther 
prifo.ner  efcaping . from  nrifon,  it  is  “ frefli  fuit,”  to  excufe 
the  gaoler ; and  if  a.  lord  follow  his  qiftrefs  into  another’s 
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ground,  on  its  being  driven  off  the  premifes,  this  is  called' 
“frefli  fuit;”  fo  where  a tenant  purfues  his  cattle  that 
efcape  or  ftray  into  another  man’s  lands,  & c. 

Frefli  fuit  is  either  within  the  view,  or  without.  Man- 
wood  fays,  that  upon  frefli  fuit  within  the  view,  trefpaffers 
in  the  foreft  may  be  attached  by  the  officers  purfuing  them,, 
though  without  the  limits  of  the  foreft. 

It  has  been  faid  that  frefli  fuit  may  continue  for  feven 
years.  See. Hue  and  Cry. 

Fresh  IVater,  is  that  not  tinfturcd  or  impregnated  with 
fait,  or  faline  particles,  enough  to  be  difcoverable  by  the 
fenfe. 

Such  generally  F that  of  fprings,  rains,  wells,  lakes,  Sec. 
Dr.  Lifter  is  of  opinion,  t’n.it  the  natural  and  original  ftate 
of  water  is  to  be  fait : the  frefhnefs  he  fuppofes  to  be  acci- 
dental, and  to  be  owing  to  the  vapours  of  plants,  and  the 
breath  of  animals  therein  ; and  to  tiie  exhalations  raifed  by 
the  fun. 

Others  will  have  all  water  originally  frefli,  and  take  its 
faltnefs  to  be  accidental  ; to  account  for  which,  a great 
number  of  hypothefes  have  been  framed.  * 

The  faltnefs  of  water  is  a foreign,  and  in  moft  cafes  a 
hurtful  quality.  It  renders  it  not  only  naufeons  to  the 
tafte,  but  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  body  ; and  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  thofe  wal  ers,  ceteris  paribus,  are  belt, 
not  only  for  drinking,  but  alfo  for  economical  ufes,  as 
waffling,  boiling-,  and  brewing,  which  are  the  freed  from 
laltnefs. 

Hence,  various  methods  have  been  contrived  for  examin- 
ing the  frefhnefs  of  waters,  and  for  dulcifying  or  making  fait 
water  frefli. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  us  a method  of  examining  the  frefhnefs  of 
water,  by  means  of  a precipitate,  which  calls  down  any  fa- 
line  particles  before  floating  therein. 

Into  one  thoufand  grains  of  diitilled  water  he  puts  one 
grain  of  fait  ; and  into  the  foluticn  lets  fall  a few  drops  of  a 
ftrong  well  filtrated  folution  of  a ivell  refined  fllver,  dif- 
folved  in  clear  aquafortis  ; upon  which  there  imme- 
diately appears  a whitifh  cloud,  which,  though  but 
flowly,  defoends  to  the  bottom,  and  there  fettles  in  a 
white  precipitate,  in  which  is  the  faline  matter  of  the 
fluid. 

This  method,  if  it  were  required,  would  examine  water  to 
a greater  nicety  than  that  here  fpecified.  It  has  difeover- 
ed fl-Jt  in  water  where  there  was  but  one  grain  of  fait  in_ 
two  thoufand,  nay  in  three  thoufand  times  the  weight  of 
water. 

The  experiment  was  tried  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1 692, 
by  fir  Hans  Sloane  ; where  it  was  likewife  found  that  a 
drop  or'two,  even  of  fpirit  of  fait,  mixed  with  common  wa- 
ter, would  be  difeovered  by  the  fame  method.  Phil.  Tranf. 
Abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

Dr,  Iffook,  in  the  fame  year,  read  a lecture  before  the 
Royal  Society,  on  a method  of  his  own,  for  difeovering 
the  fmalleft  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  water,  on  a 
principle  of  hydroflatics.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  means  of  a large  poife  of  glafs,  ot  the  fligpe  of  a bolt-, 
head  ; the  hall  thereof  was  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  neck  ffh.  of  an  inch.  This  being  fo  poifed,  with  red 
lead  put  in  it,  as  to  make  it  very  little  heavier  than  frefli. 
water  ; and  then  fufpended  by  the  fmall  item  which  was 
graduated,  to  the  end  of  a nice  beam  of  a balance  ; and 
the  degree  or  divifion  of  the  neck,  contiguous  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  noted ; upon  infufmg  a quantity  of 
fait,  only  equal  to  the  two  thoufandth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  waters,  the  neck  of  the  poife  funk  near  half  an 
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inch  lower  iu  the  water.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  ii. 
P-  3°4- 

The  dulcifying,  or  making  of  fait  water  frefli,  is  a fecret 
that  has  been  long  fought  with  great  attention.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  attempts  that  have  been  made  with 
this  view,  fee  Sea- W atek. 

Fresh  Wind,  fignifies  ftrong,  but  not  violent  ; hence 
when  the  gale  increafes,  it  is  faid  to  frefhen. 

FRESHES,  in  Sea  language,  denote  the  impetuofity  of 
an  ebb-tide,  increafed  by  heavy  rains,  and  flowing  out  into 
the  fea,  often  difcolcuring  it  to  a confiderable  diftance,  and 
forming  a line  that  feparates  the  two  colours,  and  which 
may  be  diftindtly  perceived  lor  a great  length  along  the 
co  aft. 

FRESHFORD,  in  Geography,  a fmall  poft-town  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  which  is  7 miles  from  Kil- 
kenny on  the  road  to  Urlingford,  and  64I  miles  S.W.  from 
Dublin. 

FRESHWATER  Bay,  a bay  in  the  ftraits  of  Magel- 
lan. N.  lat.  530  27  . W.  long.  720  13'. — Alfo,  a bay  on 
the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  N.  lat.  50  37'. 

W.  long.  1 31'. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of  New- 
foundland. N.  lat.  49  10'.  W.  long.  53  30'. 

Freshwater  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coaft  of  South  Carolina.  N.  lat.  33  5'.  W.  long. 

79"  *5  • 

Freshwater  Key,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Spamfn  Main, 
near  the  Moiquito  fhore.  N.  lat.  14  23'.  W.  long.  82° 
25'- 

FRESNAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftritt  of 
Mamers  ; 18  miles  N.  ox  Le  Mans.  The  place  contains 
1 921,  and  the  canton  13,810  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
207^  kiliometres,  in  12  communes.  N.  lat.  48  17.  E. 
long,  o 6'. 

FRESNAYE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Mamers,  6 miles  E.  of  .A lexicon.  The  place  con- 
tains' 1,555,  ar|d  the  canton  6,875  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  145  kiliometres,  in  ia  communes. 

FRESNE-EN-WCEVRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftridt  of  Verdun,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Verdun.  The  place 
contains  823,  and  the  canton  12,715  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  257^  kiliometres,  in  38  communes. 

FRESNE-ET  Saint-Mamez,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Gray,  12  mile6  N.E.  of  Gray. 
rI  he  place  contains  558,  and  the  canton  9,31 1 inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  200  kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

FRESNED  A,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Arragon,  once  ftrongly  fortified,  but  burned  and  difmantled 
in  the  year  1706  by  the  troops  of  Philip  V.;  12  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Alcaniz. 

FRESNTLLO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Zacatcras  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Zacatcras. 

FRESNO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ; 5 miles  S. 
of  Borgo  d Ofma. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia, 
20  miles  J'd.  of  Cordova. 

FRESNOY,  Chari.es  Alphonse  du,  in  Biography , a 
poet  and  a ra  nter,  deiervedly  regarded  with  more  eitima- 
tion  in  the  foimer  than  the  latter  character  ; although  paint- 
ing was  the  object  of  1 is  moft  anxious  defires  and  labours, 
and  poetry  but  the  amnfement  of  his  leifure  hours. 

Fie  was  born  in  Paris  in  the  year  1611,  and  deftined  by 
his  father,  who  was  an  apothecary,  to  the  profeflion  of  phy- 
fic.  Fie  therefore  received  a good  education,  and  early  in 


life  evinced  a tafte  for  poetry,  and  carried  away  all  the 
prizes  in  it  which  were  propefed  in  the  college  where  he  was 
educated,  to  excite  the  emulation  of  his  fellow  Undents.  His- 
inclination  for  it  increafed  with  exercife,  and  the  pleafure 
he  took  in  that,  and  its  filler  art  of  painting,  which  pof-' 
felled  equal  power  over  him,  diverted 'him  fo  much  from  the. 
ftudies  requifite  for  the  practice  of  the  profeflion  he  was  in- 
tended for,  that  be  at  laft,  notwithstanding  the  oppcfition- 
and  remonftrances  of  his  parents,  gave  over  the  purfuit  of  it,. 
declaring  himfelf  decidedly  for  painting  ; which  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  cultivating  with  great  afliduity. 

At  the  age  ct  nineteen  or  twenty  he  began  to  learn  defign 
under  F Perier  ; after  two  years  fpent  with  that  artift  and 
Simon  Vouet,  he  went  to  Italy  in  the  year  1633,  or  begin- 
ning of  1634. 

At  firft  be  emploved  hinjfelf  in  painting  landfcapes,  build- 
ings, and  ancient  ri  Ns  ; w ith  great  refclution  perfevering  in 
Lis  defire  to  be  a painter,  although  abandoned  by  his  parents 
through  refentment  for  1 is  rejection  ox  a profellion  they  had 
choicn  for  him.  In  Rome  he  was  deftitute  of  friends  and 
acquaintance  lor  the  firft  two  years  of  his  refidence  there,  and 
for  the  greateft  part  of  that  time  be  fubfifted  on  bread 
and  cheele,  diverting  unealy  reflections  by  an  indefatigable 
purfuit  of  painting. 

The  arrival  of  Peter  Mignard,  afterwards  fo  celebrated, 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  fellow  ftudent  under  Vouet,  fet 
him  more  at  eafe.  They  united  in  the  ftrifteft  tics  of  frier.d- 
fhip,  lived  together  in  the  fame  heufe,  and  were  commonly 
known  in  Rome  by  the  name  of  the  Infeparalles. 

They  principally  fludied  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  the 
antiques  : but  other  artifts  of  great  celebrity  had  alfo  a 
fhare  of  their  attention,  particularly  Titian  and  Carracci:  the 
former  of  whom  Du  Frefnoy  had  great  efteem  for,  and  copied 
feveral  of  bis  works  ; endeavouring  to  imitate  him  in  his 
colouring,  as  lie  did  Carracci  in  his  defign.  In  the  progrefs 
of  their  it'udxes,  Mignard  appeared  to  poffefs  fuperior  talents 
in  pradlice,  while  Frefnoy,  who  was  perhaps  more  of  a rea- 
foner,  entered  more  into  the  rules,  the  theory,  and  hiftory 
of  the  art.  Each  communicated  to  the  other  Ids  fentiments 
and  obfervations  ; Du  Frefnoy  furnilhing  bis  friend  with 
noble  and  excellent  ideas,  and  receiving  in  return  advice  and 
inftrudtions  in  the  beft  mode  to  realize  Ins  inventions  with  ex- 
pedition and  effeft. 

Whilft  he  lived  in  Rome,  he  painted  feveral  pictures  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Carnpo  Vaccino.  One  of  a young  Athenian 
woman  going  to  fee  the  monument  cf  her  lover.  ./Eneas 
carrying  his  father,  See.  &c.  But  poetry  fnared  with  painr- 
ing his  time  and  thoughts  too  much  to  allow  him  ever  to 
make  a firming  figure  in  the  practice  of  the  latter  profeflion. 
As  he,  by  a iludious  examination  of  good  works,  penetrated 
into  the  iecrets  ox  the  art,  lie  wrote  down  bis  obfervations  ; 
and  Laving  fatisfied  himfelf  with  the  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired  cl  its  theory,  he  formed  the  defign  of  writing  a 
poem  upon  it,  which  he  employed  many  years  upon,  conlult- 
ing  the  beft  writers,  and  examining  the  beft  pictures,  to  per- 
fect his  information,  and  render  his  labours  truly  ufe- 
ful. 

About  the  year  1657  he  travelled  in  company  with  Mig- 
nard (according  to  FCibien)  ' firough  Lombardy  to  Venice, 
and  there  painted  forne  Pictures,  imitating  the  Style  and  co- 
lour of  Titian  with  lider  dde  fuccefs.  Here  the  two 
friends  feparated,  Mu  iard  returning  to  Rome,  and  Du 
Freinoy  tc  France.  Reread  his  poem  to  the  beft  painters 
in.  all  places  through  which  he  pa  tied,  and  particularly  to 
Albano,  and  Guercii  o,  then  at  Bologna  ; and  lie  confulted 
feveral  men  tamed  lor  their  fkiil  in  polite  literature. 

Returned  to  Paris  in  1656,  he  met  with  confiderable  fuc- 
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Cefs  in  painting  ; it  being  then  the  fafhion  to  paint  the  walls 
and  cielings  of  rooms,  he  was  much  engaged  in  that  degrad- 
ing application  of  the  art.  He  painted  both  figures  and 
landfcapes,  and  fometimes  alfo  gave  defigns  for  architecture. 
But  his  works  in  both  tliefe  arts  are  difregarded  when  com- 
pared with  the  excellencies  of  other  artifts.  Kis  reputation  for 
genius  and  talent  reits  upon  his  poem,  whi'c'n,  after  many 
years  of  reviiion  and  correction,  he  proceeded  to  prepare 
for  publication. 

Though  he  had  fmifhed  this  didactic  labour  before  he 
left  Italy,  and  communicated  it  to  the  beft  judges  of  that 
country  ; yet  after  his  return  to  France,  he  continued  to 
revife  it,  with  a view  to  treat  more  at  length  feme  things 
which  did  not  feem  to  him  fufficiently  explained.  And 
though  lie  was  defirous  to  fee  his  work  in  print,  yet  having 
written  it  in  Latin,  he  thought'  it  improper  to  publifh  it 
without  a French  tranflation,  which  he  deferred  undertaking 
from  time  to  time,  out  of  diffidence  of  his  {kill  in  his  own 
native  language,  which  he  had  in  feme  meafure  loit  by  his 
long  refidence  in  Italy.  Monf.  du  Piles  was  therefore  at 
lait  induced,  at  his  defire,  and  by  the  merit  of  the  pcem, 
to  tranflate  it  into  French  : Ins  verfion  being  revifed  by  Du 
Frefnoy  himfelf,  who  had  begun  a commentary  upon  it,  when 
he  was  feized  with  a palfy,  and  after  languifiring  four,  or 
five  months  under  it,  he  died  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  his 
brothers  at  Villiers-le-bel,  four  leagues  from  Paris,  in  1 665, 
at  the  age  of  54,  and  was  interred  in  the  parifii  church. 
He  had  quitted  his  lodgings  at  Monf.  Potei’s,  in  the  flreet 
Beautreilly,  on  Mignard’s  return  from  Italy  in  1658,  and 
the  two  friends  lived  together  from  that  time  till  the  death 
of  Du  Frefnoy. 

His  poem  was  not  publifhed  till  three  years  after  his  death ; 
when  it  was  printed  in  Paris,  in  duodecimo,  with  the  French 
verfion,  and  remarks  of  Monf.  Du  Piles,  and  has  been  juftly 
admired  for  its  elegance,  perfpicuity,  and  the  utility  of 
the  inilruction  it  contains.  In  1694,  Dryden  was  induced  to 
make  a profe  tranflation  of  it  into  Englifh,  \Vhich  he  accom- 
panied with  his  ingenious  parallel  between  poetry  and  paint- 
ing. It  was  again  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Mr.  Wills,  a 
painter,  who  gave  it  in  metre  without  rhyme.  He  attempt- 
ed to  produce  the  fenfe  of  his  author  in  an  equal  number  of 
lines,  and  thus  cramped  his  own  fkill  ; and  produced  a work 
unequal  in  itfelf,  in  which,  however  well  he  appears  to  have 
underttood  the  original  text,  he  fails  to  imprefs  it  on  his 
reader.  It  is  now  almoft  totally  forgotten. 

More  ample  juftice  has  been  done  in  our  language  to  the  ta- 
lents of  Du  Frefnoy,  bv  our  late  fkilful  poet  William  Mafon, 
M.  A. ; by  whom,  in  1 782,  lie  was  firft  clothed  in  an  Englifh 
drels  fuited  to  his  elevated  pretenfions.  And  Hill  greater 
honour  was  done  to  him  by  the  hand  of  that  extraordinary 
genius  of  our  ifle  in  the  art  of  painting,  iir  Joflnia  Reynolds, 
for  whole  more  valuable  remarks  upon  the  moll  important 
points  in  the  poem,  Mr.  Mafon  was  induced  to  difeard 
thofe  of  Monf. . Du  Piles.  This  tranflation  is  written  in 
heroic  verfe,  and  is  accompanied  by  fifty-nine  notes  from  the 
pen  of  fir  Joflnia  Reynolds. 

By  the  union  of  the  talents  of  two  men  fo  renowned  in  the 
arts  or  poetry  and  painting,  Da  Frefnoy  is  rendered  for 
ever  dear  to  the  .Englifh  reader ; and  the  thorough  know- 
ledge he  has  exhibited  of  the  beft  principles  of~the  art  of 
painting,  become  more  agreeably  and  more  extem'ively  dif- 
fufed.  Sec‘  Life  of  Du  Frefnoy  by  Wills  and  Mafo*i. 

FRESTA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Upland  ; 21  miles  S.E.  of  Upfal. 

FRET,  in  Architecture,  a Grecian  decoration,  confiding 
of  ftraight  grooves  or  fillets,  running  at  right  angles  in  the 
manner  of  a fpiral,  or  turning  round  in  various  directions, 


repeating  the  fame  turns  or  forms  in  compartments,  or  at- 
various  intervals.  The  fret  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient  or- 
naments, (fee  Stewart’s  Antiquities  of  Athens,)  in  which  a 
great  variety  of  the  molt  beautiful  will  be  fecn  in  various 
parts  of  that  work. 

The  appellation  is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  this, 
circumitance,  that  the  French  word  frette  literally  figriified 
the  timber-work  of  a roof,  which  confiffs  chiefly  of  beams, 
rafters,  See.  laid  acrofs  each  other,  and,  as  it  were,  fretted. 

Fret,  or  Frette,  in  Heraldry,  is  a bearing  -coniifting  of 
fix  bars,  crofted,  and  interlaced,  fret -wife. 

Guillim  derives  the  word  from  the  French  rets,  net : but 
the  reader  will  eafily  furniih  himfelf  with  a better  etymo- 
logy from  the  word  fret,  in  architecture. 

He  bears  diamond,  a fret  topaz  ; the  coat  armour  for- 
merly, of  the  lord  Maltravers,  and  now  quartered  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  When  it  coniiifs  of  more  than  fix  pieces, 
the  number  mutt  be  fpecified. 

Some  cesll  this  the  “true  lover’s  knot  others  “Harring- 
ton’s knot,”  becaufe  it  is  their  arms  ; and  “ nodo  firmo,” 
the  motto.  Gibbon  is  for  calling  it  “ heraldorum  nodus 
amatorius.” 

Fret,  in  Mafic,  is  a firing  tied  round  the  neck  of  fome 
inftrument,  fuch  as  the  viol  de  gamba,  and  late,  to  afeertain 
the  precife  part  of  the  finger-board,  where  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  are  to  be  placed. 

Fret -work,  an  enrichment  of  frets,  or  a place  adorned 
with  fo  me  thing  in  the  manner  thereof.  See  Fret. 

Fret -work  is  fometimes  ufed  among  us  to  611  up  and  enrich 
.flat,  empty  fpaces  ; hut  it  is  principally  pracliied  in  roofs, 
which  are  fretted  over  with  platter-work. 

The  Italians  alfo  apply  it  to  the  mantlings’  of  chimneys' 
with  great  figures  : a cheap  piece  of  magnificence,  and 
as  durable  almoft  within  doors,  as  harder  matters  in  the 
weather. 

FRETTS,  in  Mineralogy , a term  ufed  by  our  miners  to 
exprefs  the  worn  fide  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  mine- 
countries,  where  they  fearc’n  for  the  fhoad  Rone's,  or  grevrts, 
waited  down  from  the  hills,  in  order  from  thence  to  trace 
out  the  running  of  the  flioad  up  to  the  mine.  Phil.  Trauf. 
N3  69. 

FRETTY,  or  Frette,  in  Heraldry,  is  where  there  are 
divers  bars  laid  acrofs  each  other. 

Fretty  is  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces.  Azure,  fretty  of 
eight  pieces,  or,  the  coat  of  the  lord  Willoughby. 

Columbiere  obferves,  that  fretty,  absolutely  ufed,  with- 
out any  addition,  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fix  pieces;,  that  is,  fo 
many  bars  or  pieces  crofting  each  other,  which,  therefore, 
need  not  be  expreffed ; but  if  there  be  more,  as  much  mutt 
be  mentioned.  And  yet  Guillim  has  azure,  fretty  of  fix, 
argent ; the  coat  of  the  ancient  lords  Elthingham,  of  Suflex. 

FRETUM,  Streigiit,  or  Straight,  in  Geography.  See 
Straight. 

Fuetum  Britannicum,  or  Gallicum,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
denotes  the  fircDhts  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

Fuetum  Gaditanum , the  S freights  of  Gibraltar , denotes 
the  ftreights  between  Spain  and  Africa,  connecting  the 
Mediterranean  fea  with  the  ocean  ; called  alio  F return  Her- 
culaneum. 

FRETZENDQRF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  biihopric  of  Bamberg;  ieven  miles  N.W.  of  Burg 
Eberach. 

FREUDAH,  a town  of  Algiers;  10  miles  S.  of 
Mafcar; 

FREUDENBERG,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Natangen.— 
Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Naifaci- 
Siegen. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria. — Alfo,  atownofGe;- 
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many,  in  the  county  of  Wertheim  on  the  Mayn. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Pruffia,  in  Ermeland. 

FREUDENSTADT,  a town  of  Wurtemburg,  founded 
in  1600,  as  an  afylum  for  the  Proteilants  who  were  perfe- 
cuted  in  Germany  ; fituated  in  the  Black  foreft,  fortified  in 
the  modern  manner,  and  defended  by  a citadel.  In  1796 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  ; 24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Strafburg. 
N.  lat.  48  28'.  E.  long.  8 25'. 

FREUDENTHAL,  or  Bruntiial,  a town  and  lord-, 
fhip  of  Sileiia,  in  the  principality  of  Troppau  ; celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  horfes  and  manufacture  of  fine  linen;  17 
miles  W.  of  Troppau.  N.  lat.  49  50'.  E.  long.  17"  21'. 

Freud entiial,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Wurzburg  ; five  miles  W.N.W.  of  Volckack. 

FREVENSTEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria. 

PREVENT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  ftraits  of  Calais  ; fix  miles  W.  of  Arras. 

FREVILLE,  a'tewn  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine;  five  miles  N.E.  of  Caudebec. 

FREUNDSPIEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrol; 
24  miles  W.  of  Infpruck. 

FREUSBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Sayn  ; feven  miles  S.E.  of  Siegen. 

FREYBERG,  or  Przibor,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Pre  au;  36  miles  E.  of  Olinutz.  N.  lat.  49 J 34'. 
E.  long.  18  15'. 

F reyberg,  or  Friedlerg , a town  of  Germany,  and  capital 
of  the  circle  of  Erzgeburg,  l’eated  on  a branch  of  the  Mol- 
daw,  near  mountains  which  feparate  the  country  from  Bo- 
hemia. It  contains  fix  churches,  2000  houfes,  and  60,000 
inhabitants.  I11  its  environs  are  mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  filver,  which  produce  about  10,000  rix-dollars  annually. 
The  adjacent  foil,  though  mountainous,  is  fertile;  19  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Drefden.  N.  lat.  50s  53'.  E.  long.  13'  18'. 

Freyberg,  mountains  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Glarus,  which  divide  the  valley,  forming  a principal  part 
of  this  canton,  about  a league  S.  of  the  burgh  of  Glarus, 
at  the  point  where  the  two  rivers,  Linth  and  Sernit,  unite. 

Freyberg,  or  Freyburg,  a town  of  Sileiia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Schweidnitz,  near  the  river  Polonitz ; feven 
miles  W.  of  Schweidnitz.  N.  lat.  50°  42'.  E.  long. 
16’  1 6'. 

FREYBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Thuringia,  on 
the  Unftrutt;  16  miles  S.  of  Halle.  N.  lat.  51°  14'. 
E.  long.  1 1°  54'. 

FRItYDENBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Anfpach. 

FREYE-AEMTER,  a country  of  Switzerland,  encom- 
paffed  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Zug, 
and  the  county  of  Baden  ; anciently  called  the  “ county 
of  Rori,  or  Waggenthal ;”  belonging  to  the  counts  of 
Hapfburg,  and  gained  in  conqueft  by  the  Svvifs  in  the  year 
1415.  The  inhabitants,  amounting  in  number  to  about 
20,000,  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  and  vineyards.  The  coun- 
try is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  three  or 
four  in  breadth. 

FRE  YEN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  thecoaft 
of  Norway.  N.  lat.  63°  42'. 

FREYENSEEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Solms  ; formerly  an  imperial  town. 

FREYENSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  lord- 
fliip  of  Breiteneck,  fituated  on  the  Schwarzach ; 20  miles 
S.E.  of  Nuremberg.  N.  lat.  49 3 9'.  E.  long  1 1°  15'. 

FREYENTHURN,  a town  of  Middle  Carniola,  on  the 
Kulp  ; feven  miles  E.  of  Rudolfswerth. 

FREYENWALDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Mid- 
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die  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder.  The  trade  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  is  confiderable,  is  carried  on  in  fifh, 
corn,  lace,  linen,  medicinal  waters,  and  alum  ; 32  miles' 

N.E.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  52°  51'.  E.  long.  14°  5'. 

FREYHAN,  a town  and  lordfliip  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oels,  on  the  borders  of  Pruffia  ; 24  miles 
N.  of  Oels.  N.  lat.  38’  T21.  E.  long.  170  20'. 

FREYHEIL,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz,  near  which  are  warm  baths. 

FREYHQFF,  a town  of  Carniola,  on  the  Kulp;  f even 
miles  S.W.  of  Landlfrap. 

FREYHUNG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Sulzbach  ; 10  miles  N.E.  of  Sulzbach. 

FREYLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Grenada  ; 

18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Guadix. 

FREYLING,  a town  of  Auftria  ; four  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Efferding. 

FREYSINGEN,  or  Frisingen,  BJhopnc  of,  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
fituated  between  the  cities  of  Munich  and  Landfhut,  found- 
ed by  St.  Corbinien,  who  was  created  bifhop  by  pope  Con- 
ftantius  III.  about  the  year  7 10.  It  includes  within  its  terri- 
tories the  town  of  Freylingen,  the  county  of  Ifmaning,  the 
lordfliip  of  Burgkrain,  and  the  county  of  Werdenfeils.  In 
1801  this  bifliopric  was  fecularized,  and  granted  to  the 
elector  (now  king)  of  Bavaria.  The  town  of  Frey  fin  gen 
is  fituated  on  the  Mofach,  not  far  from  the  Ifer,  partly  at 
the  toot  of  a mountain,  and  partly  on  its  fumroit.  The 
epilcopal  palace  and  cathedral  church,  which  are  beautiful 
edifices,  are  fituated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  ; taken 
by  the  French  in  1796;  17  miles  N.N.E.  of  Munich. 

N.  lat.  48’  20'.  E.  long.  ii°  44'. 

FREYSTADT,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Oberland  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Konigfberg. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Glogau,  containing  a 
Roman  catholic  church,  a convent,  and  a Lutheran  church 
and  fchool.  Good  cloth  is  manufa&ured  in  this  town  ; 12 
miles  N.E.  of  Sagan.  N.  lat.  510  44'.  E.  long,  153  25'. 

FREYSTADTEL,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Tefchen  ; feven  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tefchen.  N. 
lat.  490  49'.  E.  long.  x8°  34'. 

FREYSTATT,  or  Freustadt,  a town  of  Auflria  ; 

82  miles  W.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  48  30'.  E.  long.  140  25'. 

FREYSTATTEL,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Hradifch  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Hradifch. 

FREYSTATTL,  a caftellated  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Waag. 

FREYSTETT,  or  Freystaett,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Catzenelnbogen,  on  the  Mayn  ; where 
Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts,  are  allowed 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ; 1 2 miles  N.W.  of 
Darmlladt. 

FREYUNG,  a town  of  the  bifliopric  of  Paflau  ; 14 
miles  N.  of  Paflau. 

FREYWALDE,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Neifle.  N.  lat.  50  5'.  E.  long. 

1 7°  5'. — Alio,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Sagan  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Sagan. 

FREZIER,  Amedee-Francis,  in  Biography , was  born 
at  C’namberry  in  1682,  and  was  intended  by  his  parents  for 
the  profeffion  of  the  law,  but  his  own  inclination  led  him  to 
devote  the  ftrength  of  his  talents  to  mathematics.  He  foon 
qualified  himfelf  for  the  engineer  fervice  of  his  country,  and 
was  employed,  in  1 7 1 1 , by  the  court,  in  a furvey  of  the 
Spaniih  colonies  of  Peru  ,and  Chili  ; and  on  his  return  from 
thofe  countries  he  publifhed  a “ Voyage  to  the  South 
Sea,”  which  obtained  him  a high  degree  of  credit.  After 
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this  he  was  ent rafted  with  the  fuperintendence  of  feveral 
important  fortifications,  and  for  the  great  ability  exhibited 
tm  this,  and  other  occafions,  in  the  for  vice  of  government, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  crofs  of  St.  Lewis,  and  made 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.  In  1740  he  was  appointed 
director  of  all  the  fortified  places  in  Britanny.  He  died  at 
Breft  in  the  year  1773.  He  was  author  of  “ Traite  des 
4Feux  d’ Artifice.”  “ Elemens  de  Stereotomie,”  in  two 
volumes  8vo.  This  laft  was  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
“ Theorie  et  Pratique  de  la  Coupe  des  Pierres  et  des  Bois,” 
in  three  volumes  qto.  He  is  iiighly  efteemed  as  an  author, 
particularly  for  his  laft  work. 

FREZIERA,  in  Botany,  in  memory  of  Amadeus 
Francis  Frezier,  an  engineer  in  the  fervice  of  Louis  XIV  ., 
who  publifhed  a Voyage  to  Chili  and  Peru,  and  died  in 
1773,  at  the  age  of  91.  He  made  fome  botanical  obferva- 
tionii,  and  introduced  the  Chili  Strawberry  into  Europe  ; 
fee  Frag  aria  ciiiloensis.  He  was  greatly  at  variance 
with  Father  Feuillce,  who  attacked  him  in  the  preface  of 
his  own  Vovage,  and  was  anfwered  by  Frezier  in  a fubfo- 
quent  edition  of  his  publication  ; lee  Feuillee. — Swartz. 
Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  971.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1179.  (Eroteum; 
Swartz.  Prod.  85. . Schreb.  807.  See  Eroteum.) — Clafs 
and  order,  Polyandries  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Aurantia , 
Juffi. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  Perianth  of  five  ovate,  concave,  incum- 
bent, permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifli,  inclining 
to  ovate,  concave,  undivided,  fpreading.  Siam.  Filaments 
numerous  (30),  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  fhorter  than 
the  petals,  ereft,  thread-fhaped  ; anthers  roundifli,  minute. 
P)jl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  downy  ; ftyle  folilary,  erect, 
rather  longer  than  the  ftamens,  awl-fhaped,  tliree  or  five- 
cleft  at  the  fummit,  permanent  ; ftigmas  blunt,  Ample,  re- 
flexed. Peric.  Berry  roundifli,  dry,  fmooth,  pointed  with 
the  permanent  ftyle,  of  three  to  live  cells.  Seeds  three  or 
four  in  each  cell,  oblong,  flightly  compreffed. 

Eff.  Cli.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Style  three 
to  five-cleft.  Berry  dry,  of  three  to  five  cells,  with  many 
feeds. 

Obf.  The  inflorefcence,  flower  and  habit  are  thofe  of 
Thea,  but  the  fruit  is  different.  Swartz. 

1.  F.  theoides.  Sw.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  972. — “ Leaves 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  ovate,  bluntly  ferrated,  fmooth. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary.” — Native  of  lofty  mountains  in 
the  fouthern  part  of  Jamaica.  A tree  from  20  to  40  feet 
high,  with  a fmooth  greyifh  bark,  and  upright  fub-divided 
branches.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  pointed,  ribbed, 
fmooth,  fliining  on  the  upper  fide,  rather  rigid.  Flowers 
few,  ftalked,  drooping,  whitifh,  refembling  thofe  of  the  tea 
ihrub,  but  only  half  their  fize.  They  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  October.  The  leaves  are  faid 
by  Swartz  to  be  aftringent,  and  to  have  precifely  the  tafte 
of  green  tea.  They  might  perhaps  prove  a better  fubrtitute 
for  the  Chi'nefe  plant  than  the  leaves  of  afh,  floe,  or  whatever 
elfo  ferves  to  adulterate  that  valuable  article  of  commerce  in 
Europe. 

2.  F.  undulata.  Sw.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  974.  (Eroteum 
undulatum ; Vahl.  Symb.  v.  2.  61.) — “ Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  ferrated,  fmooth.  Flowers  axillary, 
vluftered.” — Native  of  woods  on  the  higheft  mountains  of 
the  Weft  Indies.  An  elegant  tree,  often  riling  to  the  height 
of  50  feet,  the  branches  nearly  ereeft,  brown,  with  elevated 
white  ipots.  Leaves  about  four  inches  long,  ferrated  and 
undulated,  finely  veined,  fmooth,  paleft  beneath  ; them  flalks 
about  an  inch  long,  reddilh,  channelled  above,  fmooth. 
Flower Jlalhs  fomewhat  umbellate,  rarely  folitary.  Flowers 
whitifh.  Swartz. 


3.  F.  reticulata.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  Plant, 
jEquinodt.  v.  1.  22.  t.  5. — “ Leaves  ovato-lanceolate, 
ferrated,  downy  and  reticulated  beneath.  Flowers  axillary 
two  or  three  together,  ftalked.” — Native  of  Peru,  on  the 
Andes,  near  the  town  of  Almagner.  Stem  about  18  feet 
high,  bearing  many  downy,  reddifh,  leafy,  warty  branches. 
Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  ferrated  ; fmooth  above  ; 
finely  downy  and  reticulated  beneath.  Footjlalks  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  downy.  Flower-Jlalh  two  or  three  to- 
gether, downy,  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Petals  white,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Fruit  of  four  cells. 

4.  F.  hirfuta.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  bluntly  fer- 
rated, fmoothifh  with  a hairy  rib  ; unequal  at  their  bafe. 
Flowers  axillary,  two  or  three  together,  ftalked.  Branches 
hairy. — Native  of  high  cool  mountains,  where  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  always  damp,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  from 
whence  it  was  font  by  F)r.  Alexander  Anderfon  to  A. B. Lam- 
bert, efq.  from  wliofo  rich  herbarium  we  have  been  favoured 
with  a fpecimen.  It  feems  very  nearly  akin  to  the  laft,  but 
the  young  branches  are  extremely  hairy,  the  leaves  finaller, 
fcarcely  rough  beneath  except  the  rib,  and  remarkably  un- 
equal at  their  bafo.  The  jlowers  moreover  are  fcarcely 
half  io  large  as  in  F.  reticulata,  with  very  hairy  ftalks  and 
calyx. 

5.  F.  canefcens.  Humb.  and  Bonpl.  PI.  iEquinoft.  v.  1. 
25.  t.  6. — L eaves  elliptical,  tapering  at  each  end,  minutely 
ferrated,  hoary  beneath.  Flowers  folitary  or  in  pairs, 
ftalked. — Native  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  between  the  towns 
of  Quito  and  Ybarra.  A tree  18  feet  high.  Branches 
fpreading,  fmooth,  except  at  their  extremities,  where  they 
are  finely  downy.  L^eaves  three  or  four  inches  long,  fome- 
what revolute,  very  finely  ferrated,  hoary  and  downy  at  the 
back.  Flowers  rather  large,  moftly  folitary,  white,  with 
downy  ftalks  and  calyx.  Petals  externally  downy,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  Fruit  of  three  cells. 

6.  F.  chryfophylla.  Humb.  and  Bonpl.  PI.  _ZEquino£t. 
v.  1.  27.  t.  7. — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire  ; 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  two  or  three  together,  ftalked. 
— Native  of  cold  parts  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  near  the  town 
of  Popayan.  Remarkable  for  its  entire  leaves,  which  are 
fmooth  above,  and  of  a fine  golden  hue  at  the  back,  with 
an  appearance  of  two  parallel  lines  on  each  fide  of  the  rib, 
but  this  is  only  caufod  by  the  arrangement  of  the  hairs. 
Petals  whitilh,  pointed,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx. 

7.  Y.fericea.  Humb.  and  Bonpl.  PI.  iEquinoift . v.  1. 
29.  t.  8. — Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  finely  ferrated,  filvery 
beneath,  on  fhort  ftalks.  Flowers  foffile. — Very  frequent 
in  cold  parts  of  the  province  of  Pafto  in  Peru,  between  the 
towns  of  Quito  and  Popayan.  A tree  30  feet  high,  with 
angular  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  nearly  foftile,  four  inches 
long,  broad  at  the  bafo,  fmooth  above,  clothed  beneath 
with  white  filky  hairs,  /lightly  veined.  Flowers  two  or 
three  together,  foffile,  fmall.  Calyx  fmooth.  Petals  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  white,  obtufe.  Berry  of  from  three  to 
five  cells. 

8.  F.  nervofa.  Humb.  and  Bonpl.  PI.  iEquinofl.  v.  x. 
31.  t.  9. — Leaves  elliptic-ovate,  pointed,  ferrated;  veiny 
and  fomewhat  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  many  together, 
ftalked. — Native  of  cold  fituations  in  the  province  of  Pafto 
in  Peru.  A tree  above  thirty  feet  high,  with  nearly  fmooth 
branches.  Leaves  marked  with  numerous  tranfverfe  veins, 
and  flightly  hairy,  beneath.  Flowers  fmall,  white.  The 
wood  is  valuable,  and  much  ufed  in  building. 

FRIABLE  Soil,  in  Agriculture,  is  fuch  as  has  the 
particles  readily  broken  down,  and  reduced  into  a powdery 
Jtate.  See  Sou.. 
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FRIANGOMBI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Congo,  on  the  Zaine,  near  Lembo. 

FRIAR,  or  Frier,  by  the  Latins  called  frater,  the 
Italians  fra,  and  the  French  frere , that  is,  brother,  is  a term 
-’commdn  to  the  monks  of  all  orders  ; founded  on  this,  that 
there  is  a kind  of  fraternity,  or  brotherhood,  prefumed  be- 
tween the  feveral  religious  perfons  of  the  fame  convent  or 
monaftery. 

The  kinds  of  friars  are  very  numerous  : Auguftine  friars  ; 
Dominican,  or  black,  or  preaching  friars  ; Francifcan,  or 
grey,  or  begging  friars  ; and  Carmelites,  or  white  friars. 

Friar,  in  a more  peculiar  fenfe,  is  reftrained  to  inch 
monks  as  are  not  priefts  ; for  thofe  in  orders  are  ufually 
dignihed  with  the  appellation  of  father. 

Fit  i A us,  or  Friers,  obfervant,  fratres  obfervantes,  were  a 
branch  of  the  Francifeans  ; thus  called,  becaufe  not  com- 
bined together  in  any  cloyfter,  convent,  or  corporation,  as 
tlie  conventuals  are,  but  only  agreed  among  themfelves  to 
obferve  the  rules  of  their  order,  and  that  more  ftrictly  than 
the  conventuals  did,  from  whom  they  feparated  themfelves 
out  of  a Angularity  of  zeal,  living  in  certain  places  of  their 
own  chuiinp> 

Friar’s  Co-zul,  in  Botany.  See  Arum. 

Friar’s  Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Antigua.  N.  lat.  17°  n'.  W.  long.  6i°  22'. 

Friar’s  Hood,  a mountain  of  Ceylon,  near  the  coaft:  ; 
68  miles  E.  of  Candy. 

h RIARY  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  See  Trinity. 

FRIAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile, 
fituated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  Ebro  ; 20  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Burgos.  N.  lat.  420  40'.  W.  long.  32'. 

FRIBURGH,  Fridburgii,  or  Fritheborg,  among  our 
Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  denoted  the  fame  as  frank-pledge 
did  after  the  time  of  the  conqueft. 

“ Praeterea  eft  quiedam  fumma  et  maxima  fecuritas,  per 
quam  omnes  ftatu  firmillimo  fuftjnentur,  viz.  ut  unufquifque 
ftabilitat  fe  fub  fidejuflionis  fecuritate,  quam  Angli  vocant 
freolorghes ; foli  tamen  Eboracenfes  dicunt  eandem  iienman- 
natale,  quod  fonat  Latine  decern  hominum  numerum.”  LL. 
Edw.  II.  ap  Lamb. 

Every  man  in  this  kingdom  was  anciently  affbeiated  in 
fome  decennary,  (which  fee,)  or  company  of  ten  families, 
who  were  pledged,  or  bound  for  each  other,  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  obferve  the  law.  (See  Tithing.)  If  any 
offence  was  done  by  one,  the  other  nine  were  to  anfwer  it ; 
that  is,  if  the  criminal  fled  from  juilice,  they  had  thirty 
days  allowed  to  apprehend  him  ; if  he  was  not  taken  in  that 
time,  he  who  was  the  friburgh,  i.  e.  the  principal  pledge 
of  the  ten,  fhould  take  two  of  his  own  number,  and  the 
chief  pledges  of  three  neighbouring  friburghs,  with  two 
others  out  of  each  of  the  faid  friburghs,  who  were  to  purge 
themfelves,  and  their  friburgh,  of  the  forfeiture  and  flight 
of  the  criminal.  If  they  could  not  do  this,  the  principal 
pledge,  with  the  other  eight,  were  to  make  fatisfaftion. 

Great  men  were  not  combined  in  any  ordinary  decenna,  - 
or  dozen,  as  being  deemed  a fufficient  affurance  for  them- 
felves and  their  menial  fervants. 

FRIBURG,  or  Fkeyburg,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  capital  of  the 
Auftrian  Brifgaw,  (ceded  to  the  duke  of  Modena  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  and  that  of  Luneville  in 
1801,)  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a ftony  mountain  on  the  river 
Traifam.  This  town  was  founded,  in  1118,  by  Berchtold 
III.  duke  of  Zieringen,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  counts 
©f  Furftenberg,  with  whom  it  had  many  difputeson  account 
of  its  privileges  ; but  at  lalt  it  purchafed  its  freedom  for 
20,000  nurks  of  filver.  This  fwu  was  advanced  by  the 
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houfe  of  Auftria,  fo  that  the  town  became  fubjeft  to  that’ 
family.  The  French  took  and  difmantled  it  in  1744.  It 
was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  loon  furrendered 
to  the  archduke.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and  well  paved  ; 
the  principal  church  is  a fuperb  edifice.  Here  is  an  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1457,  by  Albert  IV.  duke  of  Auftria, 
with  an  academy,  and  five  colleges  dependent  up®n  it ; it  has 
io  convents,  a commandery  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  13 
churches.  The  principal  bufinefs  of  the  town  is  that  of 
polifhing  cryftals  and  precious  ftones  ; 34  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Strafburg.  N.  lat.  48  2'.  E.  long.  70  54'. 

Friburg,  or  Fkeyburg,  called  Friburg  in  Uckland by 
way  of  diftindfion  from  Friburg  in  the  Brifgaw,  a town  of 
Switzerland  and  capital  of  a canton,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
This  town  was  built,  in  1179,  by  Berchtold  IV.,  duke  of 
Zieringen,  and  endowed  by  him  with  conilderable  privileges. 
In  1218,  the  fovereignty  of  it  defeended  to  Ulric  of  Ky- 
burgh,  in  right  of  his  wife  Anne,  lifter  of  the  laft  duke 
Berchtold  V.  By  marriage  it  came  into  the  poffeilion  of 
Eberhard,  count  ot  Flapftnirg-Lauffenburg,  who  fold  it 
to  his  coufin  Rhodolph  of  Hapfburgli,  afterwards,  emperor. 
During  this  period  a continual  rivalfliip  fublifted  between  Bern 
and  Friburg  ; but  at  length  all  differences  were  compofed, 
and  in  1403  the  two  cities  concluded  a perpetual  alliance. 
Friburgh  continued  under  the  dominion  of  Auftria  until 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  it  put  itfelf  under  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  From  this  era  it  occafion- 
ally  aflifted  the  cantons  againlt  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  but 
foon  after  the  battle  of  Morat,  in  which  its  troops  had  a 
lhare  in  the  victory  then  obtained,  it  became  a free  and  in- 
dependent republic,  and,  in  1481,  it  was  admitted  a member 
of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  The  fituation  of  Friburgh  is 
one  of  the  molt  pifturefque  and  wild  in  Switzerland  ; as  it 
Hands  partly  in  a fmall  plain,  partly  on  bold  acclivities,  on 
a ridge  of  rugged  rocks,  half  encircled  by  the  river  Sane  ; 
ana  is  fo  entirely  concealed  by  the  circumjacent  hills,  that 
the  traveller  Icarcely  catches  the  fmalleft  glimpfe,  until  he 
burfts  upon  a view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  overhanging 
eminence.  The  fortifications,  confifting  of  high  walls  and 
towers,  inclole  a circumference  of  about  four  miles  ; within 
which  fpace  the  eye  comprehends  a lingular  mixture  of 
houfes,  rocks,  thickets,  and  meadows,  varying  inftantly 
from  wild  to  agreeable,  from  the  buttle  of  a town  to  the 
folitude  of  the  deepeft  retirement.  The  Sane  flows  in  a 
ferpentine  cwurfe,  fo  as  to  form,  within  the  fpace  of  two 
miles,  five  angles,  between  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
current  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  On  all  lines  the 
defeent  to  the  town  is  extremely  fteep,  and  in  one  place  the 
ftreets  even  pafs  above  the  roofs  of  the  houfes.  Many  of 
the  edifices  are  raifed  in  regular  gradation  like  the  feats  of 
an  amphitheatre.  The  molt  extraordinary  point  of  view  is 
from  the  Pont-neuf.  The  houfes,  conftructed  with  a grey 
fandftone,  brought  from  a neighbouriag  quarry,  are  neat 
and  well-built  ; but  the  whole  town  has  a dull  and  inanimate 
appearance.  Among  the  few  objects  worthy  of  particular 
notice  are,  the  cathedral,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  erected 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  remarkable'  for 
the  height  and  folidity  of  the  tower.  The  town-houfe,  an 
ancient  building,  and  a lime-tree  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  principal  fquare  by  a foldier,  as  tradition  reports,  June 
2 2d  1477,  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Morat,  and  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  Swifs  liberty.  The  focictv  of 
Friburgh  is  very  agreeable  ; the  gentry  are  frank  and  hof- 
pitable,  and  blend  French  politeneis  with  great  iimplicitv  of 
manners.  The  bifhop  of  Laufanne,  called  here  the  bifhop 
of  Friburgh,  refldes  in  this  city.  Under  the  old  eitablifh- 
swent,  lie  was  appointed  by  the  pope,  ufually  at  the  recom- 
X z 1 ffiendation 
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mendation  of  the  French,  court ; and  his  revenues  commonly 
amounted  to  about  40c/.  per  annum.  His  diocefe  extends 
over  the  whole  canton,  and  part  of  that  of  Soleure.  This 
canton  is  entirely  Catholic,  and  its  population,  in  1785,  was 
eftimated  at  57,589  perfons,  the  town  containing  5,011. 
According  to  the  ftatement  of  Mr.  Planta  in  his  cl  Hiftory 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,”  the  canton  of  Friburgh, 
before  the  revolution,  confifted  of  467  fquare  miles,  and 
contained  73,000  inhabitants.  This  canton  contains  a fmall 
portion  of  arable  land,  but  abounds  in  paftures  ; accordingly, 
its  principal  articles  of  exportation  confift  in  horned  cattle, 
cheefe,  butter,  and  hides.  Its  cheefe  is  famous  under  the 
name  of  Gruyeres,  derived  from  that  of  the  diftrid!  in  which 
it  is  made.  (See  Gruyeres.)  It  may  be  eftimated  upon 
an  average,  that  the  whole  canton  annually  fupplies  paiture 
for  37,000  cows  and  oxen.  It  the  year  1798,  the  town 
furrendered  to  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
general  Pigeon  ; and  as  foon  as  the  French  took  poffefiion 
of  it,  a provifional  government,  eledted  by  the  diftridls  of 
Friburgh,  fuperfeded  the  former  magiftracy,  confiding  of 
a council  of  200.  According  to  the  conftitution  of  1801 
it  formed,  with  the  addition  of  the  bailliages  of  Morat  and 
Sclnvartzenburgh,  one  of  the  1 7 departments  or  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  deputing  four  reprefentatives  to  the  general 
diet.  By  the  conftitution  of  1803,  the  force  which  this 
canton  is  required  to  fupply  confifts  of  620  men.  Friburgh 
is  diftant  16  miles  S.  W.  from  Berne,  and  27  N.  E.  from 
Laufanne.  N.  lat.  46°  50'.  E.  long.  6°  48'. 

Fribukg,  a town  of  Bavaria;  15  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Brannau. 

FRIBUS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Einbogen; 
nine  miles  W.  of  Joachimftel. 

FRICALA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Theffaly ; 
35  miles  W.  of  Lariffa. 

FRICASSEE,  a difh,  or  mefs,  haftily  dreffed  in  a fry- 
ing-pan, and  feafoned  with  butter,  oil,  or  the  like. 

The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  Latin  frixatura,  fry- 
ing. Others  will  have  fricaffee  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
noife  made  by  butter,  or  other  fat,  when  melted  in  the 
pan. 

We  fay  a fricaffee  of  pullets,  or  rabbits,  of  tench,  of 
tripe,  of  frogs,  of  eggs,  of  peas,  & c. 

FRICCIUS,  Melchior,  in  Biography,  a phyfician, 
who  pradtifed  his  profefiion  at  Ulm  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  Refpedling  the  particular  circumftances 
of  his  life,  little  has  been  recorded  ; but  he  left  feveral  in- 
terefting  works  on  medical  fubjecls,  of  which  his  treatife 
on  the  medicinal  properties  of  poifons  deferves  particular 
mention.  He  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  to  demonftrate  to  the  pro- 
feflion,  from  reafon,  experience,  and  authority,  that  poifon- 
ous  fubftances  may  be  employed  without  danger,  both 
internally  and  externally  ; and  that,  deleterious  as  they  are 
in  certain  quantities  and  on  certain  occaftons,  the  prudent 
phyfician  may  derive  from  them  the  moft  efficacious  reme- 
dies againit  the  moft  obftinate  difeafes.  The  poifons,  which 
Friccius  arranged  in  the  clafs  of  remedies,  are  principally 
arfenic,  corrofive  muriate  of  mercury,  euphorbium,  aconite, 
eicuta,  bella  donna,  hyofciamus,  See.  Although  the  fears 
and  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries  led  them  to  diferedit 
his  fadts,  and  to  look  upon  his  reafoning  as  vifionary,  his 
pofterity  have  realized  his  ftatements,  in  confequence  of  the 
experiments  of  Van  Swieten,  Storck,  Fowler,  &c.  ; and 
thefe  fubftances  are  now  reforted  to,  as  fome  of  the  moft 
adtive  agents  of  the  materia  medica.  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  publications  of  Friccius.  1.  “ Difiertatio 
Medica  de  Pefte,  feu,  nova  Methodus  cognofcendi  et  curandi 
peftem,”  Ulm,  1684. — 2.  “ Icon  Poaagrae,  reprefentans 
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morbi  podagric!  hiftoriam,  caufas,  prognofin,  et  curationem,” 
Ibid.  1693. — 3.  “Tradiatus  Medicus  de  Virtute  Venenorum 
Medica,”  Ibid.  1693,  1701. — 4.  “ De  Coliea  fcorbutica,” 
Ibid.  1696. — 5.  “ Paradoxa  Medica  in  quibus  plurima 
curiofa  et  utilia  contra  communes  Medicorum  Opiniones  per- 
tradtantur,”  Ibid.  1699. — Eloy.  Did!. 

FRICENTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  united  with  Avellino  ; 18 
milts  S.E.  of  Benevento.  N.  lat.  4O0-59'.  E.  long.  15  2'. 

FRICHE,  or  FrIsciie,  James  dU,  in  Biography,  a learn- 
ed French  Benedidtine  monk,  was  born  in  Normandy  in  the 
year  1641.  He  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  life,  and  purfued 
his  ftudies  with  fo  much  diligence  and  ardour,  that  he  was 
feledted  by  his  fuperiors  as  a proper  perfon  for  fuperintend- 
ing  fome  of  the  noble  editions  of  the  fathers  which  they 
fent  into  the  world.  He  was  fixed  on  to  publifh  the  works 
of  St.  Ambrofe,  which  appeared  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  in  1686,  and,  in  1690,  enriched  with  notes,  various 
readings,  remarks,  See.  Friche  was  afterwards  employed  to 
prepare  for  the  prefs  a new  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  but  he  died  before  he  could  complete 
his  plan,  which  happened  at  Paris  in  1693,  when  he  was 
about  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Friche  was  likewife  author 
of  the  “ Life  of  St.  Auguftine,”  prefixed  to  the  Bene- 
didtine edition  of  the  works  of  that  father.  He  had  like- 
wife filled  the  profefforfhip  of  rhetoric  at  Thiron  with 
much  reputation.  Moreri. 

FRICIUM,  of  frico,  I rub,  in  Pharmacy,  a name  given 
to  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  to  be  rubbed  into  the  fe- 
veral parts  of  the  body.  The  ancients  had  three  kinds  of 
fricia,  the  dry,  the  foft,  and  the  liquid  ; the  firft  was  ufed 
in  the  way  of  fumigation,  the  fecond  was  bound  on  the 
part  with  cloths,  and  the  laft  was  ufed  by  way  of  embro- 
cation. 

FRICKTHAL,  in  Geography,  a diftridl  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  the  emperor  of  Germany  agreed 
to  cede  to  the  French  republic  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  and  that  of  Luneville. 

FRICTION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  ad!  of  rubbing  or 
grating  the  furface  of  one  body  againft  that  of  another, 
called  alfo  attrition. 

The  phenomena  arifing  upon  the  fridtion  of  divers  bodies 
under  different  circumftances,  are  very  numerous  and  con- 
fiderable. 

Mr.  Hawkfbee  gives  us  a number  of  experiments  of  this 
kind ; particularly  of  the  attrition,  or  fridtion  of  glafs, 
under  various  circumftances,  the  refult  of  which  was,  that 
it  yielded  light,  and  became  eledlrical. 

All  bodies  by  fridtion  are  brought  to  conceive  heat  ; 
many  of  them  to  emit  light  ; particularly  a cat’s  back, 
fugar,  beaten  fulphur,  mercury,  fea-water,  gold,  copper. 
See.  but,  above  all,  diamonds,  which,  when  brifldy  rub- 
bed againft  glafs,  gold,  or  the  like,  yield  a light  equal  to 
that  of  a live  coal  when  blowed  by  the  bellows.  See  Elec- 
trics and  Electricity. 

Friction,  in  Mechanics,  denotes  the  refiftance  a moving 
body  meets  with  from  the  furface  on  which  it  moves. 

Fridtion  arifes  from  the  roughnefs  or  afperity  of  the  fur- 
face of  the  body  moved  on,  and  that  of  the  body  moving  ; 
for  fuch  furfaces  confifting  alternately  of  eminences  and 
cavities,  either  the  eminences  of  the  one  muft  be  railed  over 
thofe  of  the  other,  or  they  muft  be  both  broke  and  worn 
off ; but  neither  can  happen  without  motion,  nor  can  motion 
be  produced  without  a force  impreffed.  Hence,  the  force 
applied  to  move  the  body  is  either  wholly,  or  partly,  fpent 
on  this  effedt ; and  confequently  there  arifes  a refiftance,  or 
fridtion,  which  will  be  greater,  ceteris  paribus,  as  the  emi- 
nences- 
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nences  are  the  greater,  and  the  fubftance  the  harder : and 
as  the  body,  by  continual  fridlion,  becomes  more  and  more 
polifhed,  the  fridlion  diminiflies. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  furfaces  of  the  parts  of  ma- 
chines that  touch  each  other  fliould  be  as  fmooth  and  po- 
lilhed  as  poffible.  However,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
the  flat  furfaces  of  metals,  or  other  bodies,  may  be  fo  far 
poli/hed  as  to  increafe  fridlion  ; becaufe  the  attraction  of 
cohefion  becomes  fenfible,  as  we  bring-  the  furfaces  of  bodies 
nearer  and  nearer  to  contadl.  But,  as  no  body  can  be  fo 
much  polifhed,  as  quite  to  take  away  all  inequality  ; witnefs 
thofe  numerous  ridges  difcovered  by  the  microfcope  on  the 
fmootheft  furfaces  ; hence  arifes  the  neceffity  of  anointing 
the  parts  that  touch  with  oil,  or  fome  other  fatty  matter. 

Friction,  Laws  of.  I.  As  the  weight  of  a body  moving 
on  another  is  increafed,  fo  is  the  fridlion. 

This  we  fee  experimentally  in  a balance,  which,  when 
only  charged  with  a fmall  weight,  eaiily  turns  ; but  with  a 
greater,  a greater  force  is  required. 

Hence,  if  the  line  of  diredfion  of  a moving  body  be  ob- 
lique to  the  furface  moved  on,  the  fridlion  is  the  greater ; 
this  having  the  fame  effedl  as  an  increafe  of  weight. 

And  hence,  again,  as  a perpendicular  ftroke  or  impreflion 
is  to  an  oblique  one,  as  the  whole  fine  to  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence ; and  the  fine  of  a greater  angle  is 
greater,  and  that  of  a leffer  lefs  ; the  fridlion  is  the  greater, 
as  the  line  of  diredlion  approaches  nearer  to  a perpen- 
dicular. 

This  is  eafily  obfervable,  and  efpecially  in  the  teeth  of 
wheels,  which  are  frequently  broke  on  this  very  account. 
The  fridlion,  therefore,  is  taken  away,  if  the  line  of  diredlion 
of  the  moving  body  be  parallel  to  the  furface.  The  truth 
of  this  principle,  that  the  fridlion  is  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  the  moving  body,  has  been  difputed  ; and  fome 
objedtions  have  been  urged  againft  it,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  fequel  of  the  article. 

2.  The  fridlion  is  lefs  in  a body  that  rolls  than  it  would 
be  if  the  fame  body  were  to  Aide,  as  is  eafily  demonllrated. 
For  fuppofea  dented  ruler,  A B,  Plate  XXIX.  Mechanics, 
Jig.  I.  and  fuppofe  a wheel  D E to  move  along  with  it,  with 
its  teeth  perpendicular  to  the  circumference ; if  now  the  body 
were  to  Aide,  the  tooth  F,  when  it  touched  the  ruler,  would 
deferibe  a right  line  on  its  furface,  and,  as  the  tooth  of  the 
ruler  H refills  the  fame,  it  could  not  proceed  without  re- 
moving or  breaking  either  the  tooth  H,  or  that  at  F.  And 
the  fame  will  hold  in  the  Aiding  ot  any  rough  furface  upon 
another,  where  the  whole  fridlion  will  take  place  that  can 
any  way  arife  from  the  roughnefs  of  the  furface.  But  if 
the  wheel  E D roll  along  the  ruler,  then  the  tooth  H will 
no  longer  refill  its  motion,  only  as  it  is  to  be  hoiftea  out  of 
the  cavitv  F over  the  eminence  of  the  tooth  H ; and  the 
lame  holds  in  the  r 
face  of  another. 

Hence,  in  machines,  left  the  fridlion  fliould  employ  a 
great  part  of  the  power,  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  no  part 
of  the  machine  Aide  along  another,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ; 
but  rather  that  they  roll,  or  turn  upon  each  other.  With 
this  view  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  the  axes  of  cylinders,  not 
as  is  ritually  done,  in  a groove,  or  concave  matrix,  but  be- 
tween little  wheels,  A B,C  D,  fg.  2.  moveable  on  their  re- 
fpedlive  axes  ; for  by  this  contrivance,  the  fridlion  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  circumference  of  thofe  wheels  to  their 
pivots  ; and  the  fridlion  may  be  ftill  diminiflied  farther,  by 
making  the  axles  of  thofe  wheels  reft  upon  other  fridtion- 
wheels  that  turn  round  with  them.  This  was  long  ago  re- 
commended by  P.  Cafatus  ; and  experience  confirms,  that 
we  fave  much  power  by  it.  Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  a pulley 


libbing  of  any  rough  body  over  the  fur- 


moveable  on  its  axis  refills  lefs  than  if  it  were  fixed.  And 
the  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  wheels  of  coaches,  and 
other  carriages. 

From  thefe  principles,  with  a little  farther  help  from  the 
higher  geometry,  Olaus  Roemer  determined  the  figure  of 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  that  fliould  make  the  leaft  reliftance 
poffible,  and  which  fliould  be  epicycloidal.  And  the  fame 
was  afterwards  demonllrated  by  De  la  Hire.  See  Wheels 
and  Wheel-Carriages. 

Hence  in  fawing  mills,  the  Aides  of  the  wooden  redtangle 
the  faws  are  fitted  into  fliould  be  furniftied  with  rotulce,  or 
little  wheels,  which  would  greatly  leffen  the  fridlion  ; and 
the  like  in  other  cafes. 

Friction,  Calculation  of  the  Quantity  of.  The  fridlion  is 
a point  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  machines  ; and  by  all 
means  to  be  conlidered  in  calculating  their  force  : yet  it  is 
generally  overlooked  in  fuch  calculations  : but  this  is  prin- 
cipally becaufe  its  precife  value  is  not  known.  It  is  not 
yet  reduced  to  certain  and  infallible  rules  ; fince  it  depends 
upon  the  ftrudlure  of  bodies,  the  form  of  their  prominent 
parts  and  cavities,  and  upon  their  rigidity,  their  elafticity, 
their  coherence,  and  other  circumitances.  The  common 
method  is,  barely  to  compute  the  advantage  which  a> 
moving  power  has  from  the  machine  ; either  on  account  of 
its  diitance  from  a fixed  point ; or  of  the  diredlion  in  which, 
it  adls.  And  in  all  the  demonftrations  it  is  fuppofed,  that 
the  furfaces  of  bodies  are  perfectly  fmooth  and  poll  filed.. 
Indeed  the  engineers  expedt,  that  in  the  pradlice  they  fliould 
lofe  part  of  the  advantage  of  their  force  by  the  fridlion  ; 
but  how  much,  it  is  fuppofed,  nothing  but  the  pradlice  can 
determine.  M.  Amontons,  indeed,  (Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
Royale  des  Sciences  1699),  has  made  an  attempt  to  fettle, 
by  experiment,  a foundation  for  the  precife  calculation  of 
the  quantity  of  fridlion,  and  Mr.  Parent  has  confirmed  it 
from  reafoning  and  geometry  ; but  their  theory,  however- 
warranted,  is  not  generally  and  fully  received. 

M.  Amontons’  principle  is,  that  the  fridlion  of  two  bodies,, 
or  the  reliftance  oppoled  to  the  motion  of  a body  upon  an 
horizontal  furface,  depends  on  the  weight,  or  force,  with; 
which  they  bear  on  each  other  ; and  only  increafes  as  the 
bodies  are  more  ftrongly  preffed,  or  applied,  againft  each 
other,  or  are  charged  with  a greater  weight ; and  that  it  is  a 
vulgar  error,  that  the  quantity  of  fridlion  has  any  depen- 
dence on  the  extent  of  the  furfaces  rubbed  againft  each- 
other  ; or  that  the  fridlion  increafes  as  the  furfaces  do. 
Thus  if  a piece  of  wood  four  indies  wide  and  one  inch 
thick  be  ground,  and  thereby  made  as  exadtly  fit  to  the  fur- 
face of  another  fixed  piece  of  the  fame  wood,  it  will  acquire 
the  fame  weight  to  draw  it  along  on  the  fame,  whether  it  be 
laid  on  its  broad  or  narrow  fide  : for  though  on  the  broad 
fide  there  be  four  times  the  number  of  touching  particles. 
(cateris  parilus),  yet  each  particle  is  prefled  with  but  f of 
the  weight  bearing  on  thofe  of  the  narrow  fide  ; and  fince 
four  times  the  number  multiplied  by  ~ of  the  weight  is  equal 
to  f of  the  number  multiplied  by  lour  times  the  weight,  it 
is  plain  that  the  effedl,  that  is,  the  reliftance,  is  equal  in  both 
cafes,  and  therefore  requires  the  fame  force  to  overcome  it. 

Upon  the  firft  propofal  of  this  paradox,  M.  de  la  Hire 
had  recourfe  to  experiments,  which  fucceeded  much  in  fa- 
vour of  the  new  fyitem.  Fie  laid  ieveral  pieces  of  rough 
wood  on  a rough  table  ; their  fizes  were  unequal ; but  he 
laid  weights  on  them,  fo  as  to  render  them  all  equally  heavy : 
and  he  found,  that  the  fame  precife  force,  or  weight,  ap- 
plied to  them  by  a little  pulley,  was  required  to  put  each 
in  motion,  notwithftanding  all  the  inequality  of  the  fur- 
faces. The  experiment  fucceeded  in  the  fame  manner  in 
pieces  ©f  marble,  laid  on  a marble  table.  Upon  this  M.  de. 

la  Hire 
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la  Hire  betook  himfeli  to  tbe  rationale  of  the  thing ; and 
has  given  us  a physical  folution  of  the  effedt.  And  M. 
Ainontons  has  fettled  a calculus  of  the  value  of  friction  ; 
and  the  lofs  fuftaiued  by  it  in  machines,  on  the  foundation 
of  the  new  principle. 

In  wood,  iron,  lead,  and  brafs,  which  are  the  principal 
materials  uled  in  machines,  he  lands  the  reliftance,  caufed 
bv  friction,  to  be  nearly  the  fame,  when  thofe  materials  are 
anointed  with  oil,  or  other  fatty  matter;  (but  this  fadt  has 
been  difputed  by  Mufchcnbroek,  and  experiments  urged  in 
proof  of  the  contrary  : ) and  this  refiftance,  independent  of 
the  quantity  of  furface,  he  makes  to  be  nearly  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  the  force  with  which  the  bodies  are  preffed 
againft  each  ©ther.  Others  have  obferved,  that  if  the  fur- 
faces  be  hard  and  well  polilhed,  the  friction  will  be  lefs  than 
a third  part  of  the  weight ; but  if  the  parts  be  loft  or 
rugged,  it  will  be  much  greater.  Let  a very  fmooth  cy- 
linder of  wood  A B,  yhj'.  3.  be  laid  on  two  well-polifhed 
and  oiled  or  greafed  fupporters  C and  D,  and  be  charged 
with  the  weight  of  two  pounds  in  the  two  equal  balls 
G,  H ; it  will  require  an  additional  weight  x (equal  to 
about  a third  part  of  the  two  pounds)  to  give  motion  to, 
or  overcome  the  friction  of  the  faid  cylinder.  But  this 
additional  weight,  as  it  cauies  a greater  preffure  of  the 
cylinder,  will  increafe  the  friction,  and  require  the  addition 
of  another  weight  y,  equal  to  a third  part  of  its  own  ; for 
the  fame  reafon  the  weight  y will  require  another  2;  a third 
part  of  two  pounds,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum. 

Therefore,  if  the  friction  is  precifely  equal  to  a third  of 
the  weight,  the  firft  weight,  with  all  the  additional  ones, 
•viz.  2,  -2,  |,.'y?T,  &c.  will  be  a feries  of  numbers  in  geome- 
trical progreffion  decreafing : and  the  fum  of  all  thefe 

terms,  omitting  the  firft,  i.  e.  the  fum  of  the  infinite  number 
of  additional  weights  x + y + z<  & c.  equal  to  one  pound: 
i'o  that  if  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  be  inconfiderable,  the 
vyay  to  overcome  the  friction  will  be  to  double  the  power  G 
or  H at  once. 

But  if  the  cylinder  moved  on  the  two  finall  gudgeons  E 
and  F,  or  on  a fmall  axis,  the  friction  would  be  abated  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  diameter  of  thefe  gudgeons  is  lefs 
than  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the 
parts  on  which  the  cylinder  moves  and  rubs  will  have  lefs 
velocity  than  the  power  which  moves  it  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. See  Wiikkt,  Carriages. 

Belide  the  preffion,  the  magnitude  whereof  determines 
that  of  the  friction,  there  is  another  circumftance  to  be  con- 
fidered,  viz.  the  velocity.  The  fridtion  is  the  greater, 
and  the  more  difficult  to  furmount,  as  the  parts  are  rubbed 
againft  each  other  with  the  greater  fwiftnefs  ; fo  that  this 
velocity  mull  be  compared  with  that  of  the  power  ne- 
ceffary  to  move  the  machine,  and  overcome  the  friction. 
If  the  velocity  of  the  power  be  double  that  of  the  parts 
rubbed,  it  acquires  by  that  means  an  advantage  that  makes 
it  double  ; or,  whijeh  amounts  to  the  fame,  it  diminifhes  the 
contrary  force  of  fridtion  by  one  half ; and  reduces  it  to  a 
iixtli  part  of  the  weight  or  preffion.  But  this  velocity  M. 
Amontons  only  confiders  as  a circumftance  that  augments 
or  diminifhes  the  effedt  of  the  preffion,  ;,  e.  the  difficulty  of 
the  motion  : fo  that  the  friction  {fill  follows  the  proportion 
of  the  weight.  Only,  we  are  hereby  directed  to  difpofe 
the  parts  of  machines  that  rub  againft.  each  other  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  they  may  have  the  leall  velocity  poffibie  : and 
thus  the  diameter  of  the  axis  of  a wheel  1’nould  be  as  fmall 
as  poffibie,  with  regard  to  that  of  the  wheel  ; in  that  the 
leffer  the  axis,  the  flower  will  be  the  motion  of  the  furfaces 
rubbing  againft  each  other  ; fince  the. velocity  of  a circular 
motion  always  goes  dimiuifhing  from  the  circumference  to 


the  centre : and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  teeth  of  dented- 
wheels  fhould  be  as  fmall  and  thin  as  poffibie  ; for  a tooth 
catching  on  a notch,  &c.  rubs  one  of  its  fides  againft  a fur- 
face  equal  to  its  own  ; and  is  to  difengage  itfelf,  in  a certain 
time,  by  palling  over  a fpace  equal  to  the  furface;  confe- 
quently,  the  lefl'er  the  furface,  the  lefs  fpace  it  has  to  move  ; 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  furface  dimini  filing  the  refiftance  of  the 
fridtion  ; not  as  it  is  a lefs  furface  that  rubs,  but  as  there  is 
a lefs  fpace  to  move.  The  following  general  propofttion 
may  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  remarks,  viz.  That 
the  refillances  arifing  from  fridtion  are  to  one  another  in 
a ratio  compounded  of  the  preffures  of  the  rubbing  parts, 
and  the  times  or  velocities  of  their  motions.  The  expe- 
riments of  M.  Amontons  were  confirmed  by  Bofiut 
and  Belidor.  (Arcliit.  Hydraul.  v.  i.  c.  2.)  And  thofe 
of  M.  Bulfinger  (Comment.  Petropol.  tom.  ii.)  furniflied 
conclufions  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Amontons,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  refiftance  of  motion  was  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  force  with  which  the  rubbing  furfaces  were  prefled 
together.  M.  Parent,  fuggefting  that  fridtion  is  occafioned 
by  finall  fpherical  eminences  in  one  furface  being  dragged 
out  of  correfponding  fpherical  cavities  in  the  other,  pro- 
pofed  to  determine  its  quantity  by  finding  the  force  which 
would  move  a fphere  Handing  upon  three  equal  fpheres. 
Accordingly  this  force  was  found  to  be  to  the  weight  of  the 
fphere  as  feven  to  twenty,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  lphere’s 
weight.  (Recherches  de  Mathem.  et  Phyf.  1713.  tom.  ii.) 
In  inveftigating  the  phenomena  of  fridtion,  M.  Parent  placed, 
the  body  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and  augmented  or  dimi- 
mflied  the  angle  of  inclination  till  the  body  had  a tendency 
to  move,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  motion  commenced,  he 
called  the  angle  of  equilibrium.  The  weight  of  the  body, 
therefore,  will  be  to  its  fridtion  upon  the  inclined  plane  as 
radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  equilibrium,  and  its  weight 
will  be  to  the  friction  on  an  horizontal  plane,  as  radius  to 
the  tangent  of  • the  angle  of  equilibrium.  (Mem.  de 
l’Academ.  1704.)  The  celebrated  Euler  feems  to  have 
adopted  the  hypotliefis  of  Bulfinger  refpedting.  the  ratio  of 
friction  to  the  force  of  preffion  ; and  in  two  curious  differ- 
tations,  publiflied  by  him  on  this  fubjedl,  he  lias  fuggefted 
many  important  obfervations,  which  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  proieffor  Vince.  (Sur  le  Frottement  des  Corps 
Solides ; and  Sur  la  Diminution  de  la  Refiftance  du  Frotte- 
ment, publiflied  in  the  Memoires  de  PAcad.  Roy.  des  Sec. 
a Berlin,  ann.  1748.)  He  obferves,  that  when  a body  is  in 
motion,  the  effect  of  fridtion  will  be  only  one-half  of  what 
it  is  when  the  body  has  begun  to  move;  and  he  fhews,  that 
if  the  angle  of  an  inclined  plane  be  gradually  increafed  till 
the  body  which  is  placed  upon  it  begins  to  delcend,  the  fric- 
tion of  the  body  at  the  commencement  of  its  motion  will  be 
to  its  weight  or  preffure  upon  the  plane,  as  the  line  of  the 
plane’s  elevation  is  to  its  cofine,  or  as  the  tangent  of  the  fame 
angle  is  to  radius,  or  as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  its 
length.  But  when  the  body  is  in  motion,  the  fridtion  is  di- 
minilhed,  and  may  be  found  by  the  following  equation. 


; in  which  4 is  the  quantity  of 
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fridtion,  the  weight  or  preffure  of  the  body  being  =1, 
a is  the  angle  of  the  plane’s  inclination,  m is  the  length  of 
the  plane  in  iooodth  parts  of  a Rhinland  foot,  and  n the 
time  of  the  body’s  defeent.  As  to  the  caufe  of  friction, 
Euler  nearly  agrees  with  Parent ; with  this  difference,  that 
initead  of  regarding  the  eminences  and  correfponding  de- 
preffions  as  fpherical,  he  fuppofes  them  to  be  angular,  and 
imagines  the  fridtion  to  arife  from  the  body’s  afeending  a 
perpetual  fucceffion  of  inclined  planes. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  confirmations  and  illuftrations  of 

the 
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the  theory  of  fridtion  pfopofed  hv  Amontons,  neither 
the  public,  nor  even  the  academy  itfelf  where  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  could  be  brought  fully  to  acquiefce  in  it.  Mufchen- 
broek  and  the  abbc  Nollet  have  concluded  from  experiments 
that  the  fridtion  of  bodies  depends  on  the  quantity  of  their 
furface  as  well  as  their  weight.  ( Introd.  ad  Phil.  Nat.  vol.  i. 
cap.  9.  and  Lect.  Pliyf.  Exp.  tom.  i.  p.  241.)  Nollet 
(Lepons  de  Phylique,  tom.  iii. ) and  Boffut  (Traite  Ele- 
mentaire  de  Mecanique,  § 3067. ) have  diftinguifhed  fric- 
tion into  two  kinds,  that  which  arifes  from  one  furface 
being  dragged  over  another,  and  that  which  is  occafioned 
by  one  body  rolling  over  another.  The  refinance  in  the 
hr  ft  cafe  is  greater  than  that  in  the  fecond  ; and  it  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Mufchenbroek  and  others,  that 
when  a body  is  carried  along  with  an  uniformly  accelerated 
motion,  and  retarded  by  the  ftrft  kind  of  friction,  the  fpaces 
are  ftill  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  times;  but  when 
the  motion  is  effedted  by  the  fame  kind  of  fridtion,  this  pro- 
portionality between  the  fpaces  and  the  times  of  their  de- 
icription  does  not  obtain. 

The  above  recited  hypothefis  of  M.  Amontons  has  been 
adopted  and  confirmed  by  M.  Camus,  Defaguliers,  Fer- 
gufon  and  others.  Mr.  Fergufon  found  that  the  quantity 
of  fridtion  was  always  proportionable  to  the  weight  of  the 
rubbing  body,  and  not  to  the  quantity  of  furface  ; and  that 
it  increafed  with  an  increafe  of  velocity,  but  was  not  pro- 
portioned to  the  augmentation  of  celerity.  He  found  alfo 
that  the  fridtion  of  fmooth  foft  wood,  moving  upon  fmooth 
foft  wood,  was  equal  to  | of  the  weight  ; of  rough  wood 
upon  rough  wood  \ of  the  weight  ; of  foft  wood  upon 
hard,  or  hard  upon  foft,  {■  of  the  weight. ; of  polifhed  fteel 
upon  polifhed  fteel  or  pewter,  £ of  the  weight ; of  polifhed 
fteel  upon  copper,  and  of  polifhed  fteel  upon  brafs  ~ of 
the  weight.  (See  Fergufon’s  Tables  and  Tracts.)- 

Mr.  Emerfon,  in  his  Principles  of  Mechanics,  deduces 
from  experiments  the  following  remarks  relating  to  the  quan- 
tity of  friction  : v-  hen  a cubic  piece  of  foft  wood  of  eight 
pounds  weight  moves  upon  a fmooth  plane  of  foft  wood,  at 
the  rate  of  three  feet  per  fecond,  its  friction  is  about  one 
third  of  the  weight ; but  if  it  be  rough,  the  friction  is  little 
lefs  than  half  the  weight : on  the  fame  fuppofition,  when 
both  the  pieces  of  wood  are  very  fmooth,  the  fridtion  is 
about  one-fourth  of  the  weight ; the  fridtion  of  foft  wood 
on  hard,  or  of  hard  wood  upon  loft,  is  one-fifth  or  one 
half  of  the  weight  ; of  hard  wood  upon  hard  wood  one- 
feventh  or  one-eighth  ; of  polifhed  fteel  moving  on  fteel  or 
pewter,  one-fourth  ; moving  on  copper  or  lead,  one-fifth  of 
the  weight.  He  obferves  in  general,  that  metals  of  the 
fame  fort  have  more  fridtion  than  thofe  of  different  forts  ; 
that  lead  makes  much  refiftance;  that  iron  or  fteel  running 
in  brafs  makes  the  leaft  fridtion  of  any  ; and  that  metals  oiled 
make  the  friction  lefs  than  when  polifhed,  and  twice  as  little 
as  when  unpolifhed.  Defaguliers  obferves  that,  in  Monf. 
Camus’s  experiments  on  Pm  all  models  of  fledges  in  adtual  mo- 
tion, there  are  more  cafes  wherein  the  friction  is  lefs  than 
where  it  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  weight.  See  a table, 
exhibiting  the  fridtion  between  various  fubftances,  formed 
from  his  experiments  in  Def.  Exp.  Phil,  vol.  i.  p.193.  See 
alfo  his  Account  of  the  Friction  of  Engines,  Carriages,  & c. 

P*  J33— J38-  P-.Hft— l82*  P*  458— 460. 

In  order  to  eitimate  the  quantity  of  friction  in  any  engine, 
begin  at  the  power  and  confider  the  velocity  and  the  weight 
at  the  firft  rubbing  part,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  fric- 
tion by  the  foregoing  principles  ; then  proceed  to  the  next 
rubbing  part,  finding  the  friction  there,  &c. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  fubjeft  or  experiment,  with  regard 
to  which  different  perfons  have  formed  fuch  various  conchw 


lions,  fo  that  the  nature  and  laws  of  fridtion  are  not  yet 
fufficiently  clear  and  decifive.  It  is  granted  that  the  preffion 
lias  a great  effect,  and  is,  in  many  cafes,  the  only  tiling  to 
be  confidered  in  friction  ; but  it  will  be  hard  to  perfuade 
us  abfolutely  to  exclude  the  confideration  of  the  furface. 

If  two  bodies,  with  plain  furfaces,  fuppofed  infinitely 
hard,  and  polifhed,  be  moved  along  each  other,  the  fric- 
tion will  be  none,  or  infinitely  fmall  ; but  if,  in  lieu  of 
fuch  fuppofition,  which  has  no  place  in  nature,  we  fup- 
pofe  two  bodies,  with  rough,  uneven  furfaces,  the  diffi- 
culty' of  moving  one  of  them  on  the  other  mult  either 
arife  from  this  ; that  the  firft  is  to  be  raifed,  in  order 
to  difengage  the  parts  catched  or  locked  in  the  fecond  ; 
or  that  the  parts  mult  be  broken,  and  worn  off  ; or 
both. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  difficulty  of  railing  one  of  the  bodies 
makes  that  of  the  motion  ; and  of  confequence  the  friction 
arifes  wholly  from  the  weight,  or  preffion  ; and  the  furface 
has.  nothing  to  do  in  it. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  magnitude  of  the  furface  would 
be  all ; were  it  poffible  this  fecond  cafe  could  be  abfolutely 
abicradted  from  the  firft,  i.  e.  could  the  parts  of  one 
body  be  rubbed  and  worn  againft  thofe  of  the  other, 
without  railing  one  of  them  ; it  being  vifible,  that  a greater 
number  of  parts  to  be  broken  would  make  a greater  refift- 
ance than  a lefs  : but  as  in  practice  we  never  rub,  or  grind, 
without  railing  the  body,  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the 
greatnefs  of  the  furface  in  the  fecond  cafe,  is  always  com- 
bined with  that  from  the  preffion  ; whereas,  in  the  former 
cafe,  that  arifing  from  the  preffion  may  be  alone  and  uncom- 
pounded. 

Add,  that  what  is  worn  off  a body  is  ordinarily  very 
little,  with  regard  to  the  great  number  of  times  the  body  mult 
have  been  railed  during  the  friction,  and  all  the  little  heights 
added  together,  which  the  body  mult  have  been  raifed 
to. 

Hence,  as  the  refiftance  from  preffion  may  befingle  ; and 
as  the  fame  always  accompanies  that  arifing  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  furfaces,  and  is  ufually  much  the  more  con- 
iiderable  of  the  two,  when  it  does  accompany  it  ; for  tliefe 
reafons,  in  molt  of  the  experiments  that  are  made,  it  is  the  only- 
one  perceived,  and  the  only  one  that  needs  to  be  confi- 
dered. 

But  then,  as  it  is  poffible,  in  certain  cafes,  for  the  pref- 
fion to  be  very  {lender,  and  the  number  of  parts  to  be  rub- 
bed very  great,  it  mult  be  owned  there  are  cafes  wherein  the 
friction  follows,  very  fenfibly,  the  proportion  of  the  fur- 
faces. 

The  fubjedt  of  fridtion  is  of  fuch  importance  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  conftrudtion  and  life  of  various  machines,  that 
we  think  it  needlefs  to  make  any  apology  for  extending  this 
article,  fo  as  to  comprehend  fome  more  recent  fadts  and  ob- 
fervations,  which  may  enable  thofe  whom  it  more  imme- 
diately concerns  to  form  a juft  eftimate.of  its  quantity,  and 
to  obviate  its  effedts.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Vince  of  Cam- 
bridge lias  lately  diredted  his  attention  to  this  interelling 
fubjedl  ; and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  elabo- 
rate paper,  containing  a great  number  of  experiments  and  of 
conclufions  that  are  deduced  from  them,  which  merit  parti- 
cular notice.  A minute  detail  would  far  exceed  our  limits  ; 
and,  therefore  referring  our  readers  to  the  75th  volume  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  we  muft  content  ourfelves 
with  briefly  ftating  the  general  rcfult  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Vince  found,  by  deduction  from  his  experiments,  that  the 
fridtion  of  hard  bodies  in  motion  is  an  uniformly  retarding 
force  ; and  that  the  quantity  of  ft  is  confidered  as  equivalent 

to 
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to  a weight  drawing  the  body  backwards  on  the  horizontal 
plane,  or  acting  contrary  to  the  moving  force,  is  equal  to 
M x W x S 

M 1 — ; where  M is  the  moving  force  ex- 

preffed  by  its  weight,  W the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the 
horizontal  plane,  S the  fpace  through  which  the  moving 
force  or  weight  defcended  in  the  time  t expreffed  in  feconds, 
and  r = i6/r  feet,  the  meafure  of  the  force  of  gravity. 
He  alfo  found  that  the  quantity  of  fridtion  increafes  in  a lefs 
ratio  than  the  quantity  of  matter  or  weight  of  the  body  ; 
and  that  the  fridtion  of  a body  does  not  continue  the  fame 
when  it  has  different  furfaces  applied  to  the  plane  on  which 
ic  moves,  but  that  the  fmalleft  furfaces  will  have  the  leaft 
friction.  To  the  experiments  inftituted  by  Mr.  Fergufon 
and  others,  from  which  conclufions  have  been  drawn  fo  dif- 
ferent from  thefe,  Mr.  Vince  makes  the  following  objec- 
tions ; it  was-their  objedt  to  determine  what  moving  force 
would  jujl  put  a body  at  reft  in  motion  ; and  having,  as  they 
thought,  found  it,  they  thence  concluded,  that  the  accelera- 
tive force  was  then  equal  to  the  friction.  But  it  is  mani- 
feft,  as  Mr.  Vince  obferves,  that  any  force  which  will  put  a 
body  in  motion  muft  be  greater  than  the  force  which  op- 
pofes  its  motion,  otherwife  it  would  not  overcome  it  ; and 
hence,  if  there  were  no  other  objection  but  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  fridtion  could  not  be  very  accurately  obtained. 
Befides,  there  is  another  objection  which  totally  deftroys  the 
experiment  fo  far  as  it  tends  to  Ihew  the  quantity  of  fridtion, 
which  is  the  ftrong  cohefion  of  the  body  to  the  plane  when 
it  lies  at  reft  ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  following  experi- 
ments : i ft,  a body  of  12-J  oz.  was  laid  upon  an  horizontal 
plane,  and  then  loaded  with  a weight  of  81b.  and  fuch  a 
moving  force  was  applied  as  would,  when  the  body  was  jujl 
put  in  motion,  continue  that  motion  without  any  acceleration ; 
in  which  cafe  the  fridtion  muft  be  juft  equal  to  the  accelera- 
tive force.  The  body  was  then  ltopped,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  fame  moving  force  which  had  kept  the  body  in  motion 
before,  would  not  put  it  in  motion,  and  it  was  found  neceffa- 
ry to  take  off  4J  oz.  from  the  body  before  the  fame  moving 
-force  would  put  it  in  motion  : whence  it  appears  that  this 
body  when  laid  upon  the  plane,  at  reft,  acquired  a very 
ftrong  adhefion  to  it.  2dly.  A body  whofe  weight  was 
16  oz.  was  laid  at  reft  upon  the  horizontal  plane,  and  it  was 
found  that  amoving  force  of  6 oz.  would  juft  put  it  in  motion, 
but  that  a moving  force  of  4 oz.  would,  when  it  was  juft 
put  in  motion,  continue  that  motion  without  any  acceleration, 
and  therefore  the  accelerative  force  muft  then  have  been  equal 
to  the  fridtion,  and  not  when  the  moving  force  of  6 oz.  was 
applied.  From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  how  very  con- 
fiderable  the  cohefion  was  in  proportion  to  the  fridtion  when 
the  body  was  in  motion  : it  being,  in  the  latter  cafe,  almoft 
one-third,  and  in  the  former  it  was  found  to  be  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  fridtion.  All  the  conclufions,  therefore, 
deduced  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  inftituted  to 
determine  the  fridtion  from  the  force  neceffary  to  put  a body 
in  motion,  have  manifeftly  been  totally  falfe  ; as  fuch  expe- 
riments only  fhew  the  refiftance  which  arifes  from  the  cohe- 
fion and  fridtion  jointly. 

After  all  thefe  details  we  muft  recur  to  the  experiments 
and  reafoning  of  M.  Coulomb  for  an  accurate  and  fatisfadto- 
ry  view  of  tills  complicated  part  of  mechanical  philofophy. 
His  experiments  were  condudted  on  a large  fcale,  with 
large  bodies  and  heavy  weights,  fo  that  he  was  thus  enabled 
not  only  to  corredt  the  errors  which  unavoidably  arofe  from 
the  limited  experiments  of  preceding  writers,  but  to  difcover 
new  phenomena,  while  he  confirmed  other  conclufions,  which 
had  before  been  partially  eftablifned.  We  {hall  here  avail 
/mrfelves  of  the  refults  of  his  experiments,  as  they  are  pre- 


ferred in  an  abridged  form  to  the  reader  by  Dr.  Brewfter  m 
his  edition  of  Fergufon’ s Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  and  refer  for  a 
fuller  account  to  the  “ Journal  de  Phyfique”  for  Sept,  and 
Odl.  1785,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  206 — 282,  See. 

1.  The  fridtion  of  homogeneous  bodies,  or  bodies  of  the 
fame  kind  moving  upon  one  another,  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  heterogeneous  bodies.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Mufchenbroek,  Krafft,  Camus,  and  Boffut.  But 
Coulomb  has  {hewn  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  He 
found,  for  example,  that  the  fridtion  of  oak  upon  oak  was  equal 

to of  the  force  of  preffion  ; the  fridtion  of  pine  againft 
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pine  was  ~,  and  of  oak  againft  pine . The  fridtion 
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of  oak  againft:  copper  was 
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and  that  of  oak  againft 


iron  nearly  the  fame. 

2.  It  was  generally  fuppofed,  that  in  the  cafe  of  wood, 
the  fridtion  is  greateft  when  the  bodies  are  dragged  contrary 
to  the  courfe  of  their  fibres.  Mufchenbroek,  Introdudtio 
ad  Philofoph.  Nat.  § 5 1 3 , Be.  But  Coulomb  has  fhewn 
that  the  fridtion  is  in  this  oafe  fometimes  the  fmalleft.  When 
the  bodies  moved  in  the  diredtion  of  their  fibres  the  fridtion 

of  the  fibres  with  which  they  were  preffed  to- 
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gether  ; but  when  the  motion  was  contrary  to  the  courfe  of 

the  fibres,  the  fridtion  was  only . 
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3.  The  longer  the  rubbing  furfaces  remain  in  contadt,  the 
greater  is  their  fridtion.  This  is  mentioned  by  Boffut, 
Traite  de  Mecanique,  § 310;  but  Coulomb  has  the  merit 
of  having  eltabliflied  the  fadt. — When  wood  was  moved  upon 
wood,  according  to  the  diredtion  of  the  fibres,  the  fridtion 
was  increafed  by  keeping  the  furfaces  in  contadt  for  a few  fe- 
conds ; and  when  the  time  was  prolonged  to  a minute,  the 
fridtion  feemed  to  have  reached  its  fartheft  limit.  But  when 
the  motion  was  performed  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the 
fibres,  a greater  time  was  neceffary  before  the  fridtion  arrived 
at  its  maximum.  When  wood  was  moved  upon  metal,  the 
fridtion  did  not  attain  its  maximum  till  the  furfaces  continued 
in  contadt  for  five  or  fix  days  ; and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  when  wooden  furfaces  were  anointed  with  tallow,  tlic 
time  requifite  for  producing  the  greateft  quantity  of  fridtion 
is  increafed.  The  increafe  of  fridtion  which  is  generated  by 
prolonging  the  time  of  contadt  is  fo  great,  that  a body 
weighing  1650  pounds  was  moved  with  a force  of  64 
pounds  when  firft  laid  upon  its  correfponding  furface.  After 
having.remained  in  contadt  for  the  fpace  of  three  feconds,  it 
required  160  pounds  to  put  it  in  motion,  and  when  the  time 
was  prolonged  to  fix  days,  it  could  fcarcely  be  moved  with  a 
force  of  622  pounds.  When  the  furfaces  of  metallic  bodies 
were  moved  upon  one  another,  the  time  of  producing  a 
maximum  of  fridtion  was  not  changed  by  the  interpofition 
of  olive  oil ; it  was  increafed,  however,  by  employing  fwines 
greafe  as  an  unguent,  and  was  prolonged  to  five  or  fix  days 
by  befmearing  the  furfaces  with  tallow. 

4.  Fridtion  is  in  general  proportional  to  the  force  with 
which  the  rubbing  furfaces  are  preffed  together  ; and  is,  for 

the  moftpart,  equal  to  between  £ and  y of  that  force In 

order  to  prove  the  firft  part  of  this  propofition,  Coulomb 
employed  a large  piece  of  wood,  whofe  furface  contained 
three  fquare  feet,  and  loaded  it  fucceftively  with  74  pounds, 
874  pounds,  and  2474  pounds.  In  thefe  cafes  the  fridtion 

was  fuccelfively -,  of  the  force  of 
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TJMreffion  ; ami  when  a lefs  furface  and  other  weights  were 

ufed,  the  fridtion  was -,  — - — , . Similar  re- 
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fults  were  obtained  in  all  Coulomb’s  experiments,  even  when 
metallic  furfaces  were  employed.  The  fecond  part  of  the 
proportion  has  alio  been  ellablifned  by  Coulomb.  He  found 
that  the  greatell  friction  is  engendered  when  oak  moves  upon 

pine,  and  that  it  amounts  to — ^ of  the  force  of  prefiion  ; 
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on  the  contrary,  when  iron  moves  upon  brafs,  the  lead:  fric- 
tion is  produced,  and  it  amounts  to  ^ of  the  force  of  pref- 
fion. 

5.  Fridtion  is  in  general  not  increafed  by  augmenting  the 
rubbing  furfaces.  Mufchenbroek  and  Nollet  entertained  the 
oppofite  opinion.  The  experiments  of  Krafft  coincide  with 
thofe  of  Coulomb.  See  Commentarii  Petropolitanae, 
tom.  xii.  p.  266,  § 19,  20,  &c. — When  a fuperiicies  of 
three  feet  fquare  was  employed,  the  friction,  with  different 

Weights,  was  — - — at  a medium  ; but  when  a fmaller 
2 . 28 

furface  was  ufed,  the  fridtion,  inftead  of  being  greater,  as 

might  have  been  expedted,  was  only . 
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6.  Fridtion  for  the  moil  part  is  not  augmented  by  an  in- 

creafe of  velocity.  In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is  diminiflied 
by  an  augmentation  of  celerity. — M.  Coulomb  found,  that 
when  wood  moved  upon  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres, 
the  fridtion  was  a conilant  quantity,  however  much  the  velo- 
city was  varied  ; but  that  when  the  furfaces  were  very  fmall 
in  refpedt  to  the  force  with  which  they  were  preffed,  the  fric- 
tion was  diminijked  ly  augmenting  the  rapidity  : the  fridtion, 

on  the  contrary,  was  increafed  when  the  furfaces  were  very 
large  when  compared  with  the  force  of  prefiion.  When  the 
wood  was  moved  contrary  to  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  the 
friction  in  every  cafe  remained  the  fame.  If  wood  is  moved 
upon  metals,  the  friction  is  greatly  increafed  by  an  increafe 
cf  velocity ; and  when  metals  move  upon  wood  befmeared 
with  tallow,  the  fridtion  is  ftill  augmented  by  adding  to  the 
velocity.  When  metals  move  upon  metals,  the  fridtion  is 
always  a conilant  quantity  ; but  when  heterogeneous  fub- 
ftances  are  employed  which  are  not  bedaubed  with  tallow, 
the  friction  is  fo  increafed  with  the  velocity,  as  to  form  an 
arithmetical  progrefiion  when  the  velocities  form  a geometri- 
cal one, 

7.  The  fridtion  of  loaded  cylinders  rolling  upon  a hori- 
zontal plane  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  weights,  and  the 
inVerfe  ratio  of  their  diameters.  In  Coulomb’s  experiments, 
the  fridtion  of  cylinders  of  guaiacum  wood,  which  were  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  were  loaded  with  1000  pounds,  was 
1 8 pounds  or of  the  force  of  prefiion.  In  cylinders  of 
elm,  the  fridtion  was  greater  by  f,  and  was  fcarcely  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  interpofition  of  tallow. 

From  a variety  of  experiments  on  the  fridtion  of  the  axes 
of  pullies,  Coulomb  obtained  the  following  refults. — When 
an  iron  axle  moved  in  a brafs  bufii  or  bed,  the  fridtion  was  £ 
of  the  prefiion  ; but  when  the  bufii  was  befmeared  with 
very  clean  tallow,  the  fridtion  was  only  T’T,  when  fwine’s 


greafe  was  interpofed,  the  fridtion  amounted  to  - — , and 
when  olive  oil  was  employed  as  an  unguent,  the  fridtion  was 
never  lefs  than  A or— . 
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oak,  and  the  bufii  of  guaiacum  wood,  the  fridtion  was  fg 
when  tallow  was  interpofed ; but  when  the  tallow  was  re- 
moved fo  that  a fmall  quantity  of  greafe  only  covered  the 
Vol.  XV. 


When  the  axis  was  of  green 
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furface,  the  fridtion  was  increafed  to  Tr7.  When  the  bufii  ■ 
was  made  of  elm,  the  fridtion  was  in  iimilar  circumftancetf 
TlT  and  p~  which  is  the  leait  of  all.  If  the  axis  be  made 
of  box,  and  the  bufii  of  guaiacum  wood,  the  fridtion  was  , T 
and  -,ij,  circumltances  being  the  lame  as  before.  If  the 
axle  be  of  boxwood,  and  the  bufii  of  elm,  the  fridtion  will 
be  and  T‘-  ; and  if  the  axle  be  of  iron  and  the  bufii  of 
elm,  the  fridtion  will  be  of  the  force  of  prefiion. 

The  caufe  of  fridtion  is  well  illuftrated  by  Mr.  John  Lefiie, 
profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 

( See  his  valuable  work  on  the  nature  and  propagation  of 
heat,  chap.  xv.  p.  299,  &c.)  “ If  the  two  furfaces,”  fays 

this  ingenious  writer,  “ which  rub  againft  each  other  are 
rough  and  uneven,  there  is  a neceffary  wafte  of  force,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  grinding  and  abrafion  of  their  prominences. 
But  fridtion  fubiiils  after  the  contiguous  furfaces  are  worked 
down  as  regular  and  fmooth  as  pofiible.  In  fadt,  the  moil 
elaborate  polifii  can  operate  no  other  change  than  to  diminifii 
the  fize  of  the  natural  afperities.  The  furface  of  a body, 
being  moulded  by  its  internal  ftrudture,  mull  evidently  be 
furrowed,  or  toothed,  or  ferrated.  Fridtion  is,  therefore, 
commonly  explained  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane, 
from  the  effort  required  to  make  the  incumbent  weight 
mount  over  a fuceeflion  of  eminences.  But  this  explication, 
however  currently  repeated,  is  quite  infufiicient.  The  mats 
which  is  drawn  along  is  not  continually  afeending  ; it  mult 
alternately  rife  and  fall : for  each  fuperficial  prominence, 

will  have  a correfponding  cavity ; and  fince  the  boundary 
of  contadt  is  fuppofed  to  be  horizontal,  the  total  elevations 
will  be  equalled  by  their  collateral  deprefiions.  Confe- 
quently,  if  the  lateral  force  might  fuffer  a perpetual  dimi- 
nution in  lifting  up  the  weight,  it  would,  the  next  moment, 
receive  an  equal  increafe  by  letting  it  down  again  ; and  thofe 
oppofite  effects,  deftroying  each  other,  could  have  no  influ- 
ence whatever  on  the  general  motion. 

“ Adhefion  feems  Fill  lefs  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  fridtion.  A perpendicular  force  adting  on  a folid 
can  evidently  have  no  effedl  to  impede  its  progrefs  ; and 
though  this  lateral  force,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  inequa- 
lities of  contadt,  may  be  fubjeft  to  a certain  irregular  obli- 
quity, the  balance  of  chances  mult,  on  the  whole,  have  the 
lame  tendency  to  accelerate,  as  to  retard,  the  motion.  If 
the  conterminous  furfaces  were,  therefore,  to  remain  abfo- 
lutely  pafiive,  no  fridtion  could  ever  arife.  Its  exiitence 
demonltrates  an  uneealing  mutual  change  of  figure,  the 
oppofite  planes,  during  the  pall'age,  continually  leeking  to 
accommodate  themfelves  to  all  the  minute  and  accidental  va- 
rieties of  contadt.  The  one  furface,  being  preffed  againll 
the  other,  becomes,  as  it  were,  compactly  indented,  by  pro- 
truding fome  points  and  retracting  others.  This  adaptation 
is  not  accomplifhed  inllantaneoully,  but  requires  very  dif- 
ferent periods  to  attain  its  maximum,  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  relation  of  the  fubflances  concerned.  In  fome 
cafes  a few  feconds  are  fufficient,  in  others,  the  full  effedl 
is  not  produced  till  after  the  lapfe  of  ieveral  days.  While 
the  incumbent  mafs  is  drawn  along,  at  every  ftage  of  its  ad- 
vance, it  changes  its  external  configuration,  and  approaches 
more  or  lefs  towards  a ftridt  contiguity  with  the  under  fur- 
face. Hence  the  effort  required  to  put  it  firft  in  motion, 
and  hence  too,  the  decreafed  meafure  of  fridtion,  which,  if 
not  deranged  by  adventitious  eaufes,  attends  generally  an 
augmented  rapidity.  This  appears  clearly  eitablifiied  by  the 
curious  experiments  of  Coulomb,  the  molt  original  and  va- 
luable which  have  been  made  on  that  interesting  fubjedt. 
Fridtion  confifts  in  the  force  expended  to  raife  continually 
the  furface  of  preffure  by  an  oblique  adtion.  The  upper 
furface  travels  over  a perpetual  fyltem  of  inclined  planes  ; 
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blit  that  fyflerr,  is  ever  changing,  with  alternate  inverfion. 
In  this  aft,  the  incumbent  weight  makes  inceffant,  yet  un- 
availing efforts  to  afcend  : for  the  moment  it  has  gained  the 
fummits  of  the  fuperficial  prominences,  thefe  fink  down 
beneath  it,  and  the  adjoining  cavities  hart  up  into  elevations, 
prefenting  a new  feries  of  obftacles  which  are  again  to  be 
furmounted  ; and  thus  the  labours  of  Sifiphus  are  realized 
in  the  phenomena  of  fridtion. 

“ The  degree  of  fridtion  muft  evidently  depend  on  the 
angles  of  the  natural  protuberances,  and  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  elementary  ftrufture  or  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  two  approximate  fubftances.  The  effect  of  polifhing 
is  only  to  abridge  thofe  afperities  and  increafe  their  number, 
without  altering  in  any  refpedt  their  curvature  or  inflexions. 
The  conftant  or  fucceffive  acclivity  produced  by  the  ever- 
varying  adaptation  of  the  contiguous  furfaces  remains,  there- 
fore, the  fame,  and  confequently  the  expenfe  of  force  will 
ftill  amount  to  the  fdme  proportion  of  the  preffure.  The 
intervention  of  a coat  of  oil,  foap,  or  tallow,  by  readily  ac- 
commodating itfelf  to  the  variations  of  contact,  muft  tend 
to  equalize  it,  and  therefore  muft  leffen  the  angles,  or  foften 
the  contour,  of  the  fucceffively  emerging  prominences,  and 
thus  diminilh  likewife  the  fridtion  which  thence  refults.” 

In  order  to  diminilh  the  reftftance  which  fridtion  occalions 
in  machines,  that  fpecies  of  friction  which  arifes  from  one 
body  being  dragged  over  another  has  been  converted  into 
that  which  is  occafioned  by  one  body  rolling  upon  another. 
This  may  be  eaiily  effected  in  the  manner  already  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  by  applying  wheels  or  rollers 
to  the  fockets  or  bu flies  which  fuftain  the  gudgeons  of 
large  wheels,  and  the  axles  of  wheel-carriages.  This  appa- 
ratus feems  to  have  been  flrft  recommended  by  Cafatus  ( Me- 
ehan 1.  ii.  cap.  I.)  ; and  it  was  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Sturmius  (Mifcell.  Berol.  tom.  i.  p.  306.)  and  Wolftus  (Op. 
Mctherp.  tom.  ii.  p.  680.)  ; but  it  was  not  ufed  in  practice  till 
Sully  applied  it  to  clocks  in  the  year  1716,  and  Mondran  to 
cranes  in  1725.  However,  friction-wheels  were  not  much  re- 
garded till  the  celebrated  Euler  accurately  explained  their  na- 
ture and  advantages.  ( See  Mem.  de  1’ Acad,  de  Berlin  1 743. ) 

The  diameter  of  the  gudgeons  and  pivots  fhould  be  made 
as  fmall  as  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and  the  impelling  force 
will  permit.  The  gudgeons  fhould  reft  upon  two  wheels  as 
large  as  circumftances  will  allow,  having  their  axes  as  near 
each  other  as  poffible,  but  no  thicker  than  what  is  absolutely 
neceffary  to  fuftain  the  fuperincumbent  weight.  When  thefe 
precautions  are  properly  attended  to,  the  reftftance  which 
arifes  from  the  fridtion  of  the  gudgeons,  &c.  will  be  ex- 
tremely trifling.  The  effedts  of  fridtion  may  likewife  in  fome 
t meafure  be  removed  by  a judicious  application  of  the  impelling 
power,  and  by  proportioning  the  ftze  of  the  fridtion- wheels 
to  the  preffure  which  they  feverally  fuftain.  If  we  fuppofe, 
for  example,  that  the  weight  of  a wheel,  whofe  iron  gud- 
geons move  in  bufhes  of  brafs,  is  100  pounds  ; then  the 
fridtion  arifing  from  both  its  gudgeons  will  be  equivalent  to 
25  pounds.  If  we  fuppofe  alfo  that  a force  equal  to  40 
pounds  is  employed  to  impel  the  wheel,  and  adts  in  the  di- 
redtion  of  gravity,  as  in  the  cafe  of  overfhet  wheels,  the 
preffure  of  the  gudgeons  upon  their  fapports  will  thus  be 
140  pounds  and  the  fridtion  35  pounds.  But  if  the  force  of 
40  pounds  could  be  applied  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  adt  in 
direct  oppofttion  to  the  wheel’s  weight,  the  preffure  of  the 
gudgeons  upon  their  fupports  would  be  ico — 40,  or  60 
pounds,  and  the  fridtion  only  15  pounds.  It  is  impoffible 
indeed  to  make  the  moving  force  adt  in  diredt  oppofttion  to 
the  gravity  of  the  wheel,  in  the  cafe  of  water-mills  j-  and  it 
is  often  impracticable  i or  the  engineer  to  apply  the  impelling 
power  but  in  a given  way ; but  there  are  many  cafes  in 
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which  the  moving  force  may  be  fo  exerted,  as  at  leaft  not  to 
increafe  the  fridtion  which  arifes  from  the  wheel’s  weight. 

When  the  moving  force  is  not  exerted  in  a perpendicular 
diredtion,  but  obliquely,  as  in  underfhot  wheels,  the  gudgeon 
will  prefs  with  greater  force  on  one  part  of  the  focket  than 
on  any  other  part.  This  point  will  evidently  be  on  the  fide- 
of  the  bufli  oppofite  to  that  where  the  power  is  applied,  and 
its  diftance  from  the  loweft  point  of  the  focket,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  circular  and  concentric  with  the  gudgeon,  being  called 

x,  we  fhall  have  tang,  x = — , that  is,  the  tangent  of 

the  arc  contained  between  the  point  of  greateft  preffure  and. 
the  loweft  point  of  the  bufh,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the 
horizontal  forces,  divided  by  the  fum  of  all  the  vertical 
forces  and  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  Ii  reprefenting  the  for- 
mer, and  V the  latter  quantities.  The  point  of  greateft: 
preffure  being  thus  determined,  the  gudgeon  muft  be  fup- 
jiorted  at  that  part  by  the  largeft  fridtion-wheel,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  fridtion  upon  their  axles. 

In  the  two  following  cafes  friction-wheels  have  been 
fuccefsfully  employed.  Mr.  Gottlieb,  the  conltrudtor 
of  a new  crane,  has  received  a patent  for  what  he  calls  an 
anti-attrition  axle-tree,  the  beneficial  effedts  of  which  he  has 
afeertained  by  a variety  of  trials.  It  confifts-  of  a ftecl 
roller  about  four  or  fix  inches  long,  which  turns  within  a 
groove  cut  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  axle.  When  wheel-car- 
riages are  at  reft,  Mr.  Gottlieb  lias  given  the  fridtion-wheel 
its  proper  pofition  ; hut  it  is  evident  that  the  point  of  great- 
eft  preffure  will  change  when  they  are  put  in  motion,  and 
will  be  nearer  the  front  of  the  carriage.  This  point,  how- 
ever, will  vary  with  the  weight  of  the  load  ; but  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious  that  the  fridtion-r  oiler  fhould  he  .at  a little 
diftance  from  the  loweft  point  of  the  axle-tree. 

Mr.  Garnett  of  Briftol  has  applied  fridtion -rollers  in  a dif- 
ferent manner,  which  does  not,  like  the  preceding  method, 
weaken  the  axle-tree.  Inftead  of  fixing  the  rollers  in  the 
iron  part  of  the  axle,  he  leaves  a fpace  between  the  nave  and 
the  axis  to  be  filled  with  equal  rollers  almoft  touching  each, 
other.  The  axes  of  thefe  rollers  are  inferted  in  a circular 
ring  at  each  end  of  the  nave,  and  thefe  rings,  and  confe- 
quently the  rollers,  are  kept  feparate  and  parallel  by  means 
of  fmall  bolts  paffing  between  the  rollers  from  one  fide  of 
the  nave  to  the  other. 

In  wheel-carriages  conftrudted  in  the  common  manner,  with, 
conical  rims,  there  is  a great  degree  of  refiftance  occafior.ecL 
by  the  fridtion  of  the  linch  pins  on  the  external  part  of  the 
nave,  which  the  ingenious  mechanic  may  eaiily  remove  by  a 
judicious  application  of  the  preceding  principles. 

As  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Fergufon  and. 
Coulomb,  that  the  leaft  fridtion  is  generated  when  polifhed 
iron  moves  upon  brafs,  the  gudgeons  and  pivots  of  wheels,  . 
and  the  axles  of  fridtion -rollers,  Ihould  all  be  made  ofpolilhed 
iron,  and  the  bullies  in  which  thefe  gudgeons  move,  and  the 
fridtion-wheels,  Ihould  be  formed  of  poiifhed  brafs.  , M.  de 
la  Hire  recommends  the  fockets  or  bufhes  to  be  made  fquare 
and  not  concave. 

When  every  mechanical  contrivance  has  been  adopted,  fori 
diminifhing  the  obftrudtion  which  arifes  from  the  attrition 
of  the  communicating  parts,  it  may  be  Hill  farther  removed 
by  the  judicious  application  of  unguents.  The  moft  proper 
for  this  purpofe  are  fwine’s  greafe  and  tallow,  when  the  fur- 
faces  are  made  of  wood,  and  oil  when  they  are  of  metal. 
When  the  force  with  which  the  furfaces  are  pre fled  together 
is  very  great,  tallow  will  diminilh  the  fridtion  more  than 
fwine’s  greafe.  When  the  wooden  furfaces  are  very  fmall, 
unguents  will  leffen  their  fridtion  a little,  but  it  will  be 
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greatly  dimini  Hied  if  wood  moves  upon  metal  greafed  with 
tallow.  If  the  velocities,  however,  are  increafed,  or  the 
unguent  not  often  enough  renewed,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  but 
particularly  in  the  laft,  the  unguent  will  be  more  injurious 
than  ufeful.  The  belt  mode  of  applying  it,  is  to  cover  the 
rubbing  furfaces  with  as  thin  a flratum  as  polTible,  for  the 
fridlion  will  then  be  a conltant  quantity,  and  will  not  be 
increafed  by  an  augmentation  of  velocity. 

In  fmall  works  ot  wood,  the  interpolation  of  the  powder 
of  black  lead  has  been  found  very  ufeful  in  relieving  the  mo- 
tion. The  ropes  of  pulleys  (hould  be  rubbed  with  tallow, 
and  whenever  the  fcrew  is  ufed,  the  fquare  threads  fliould 
be  preferred.  (Fergufon's  Ledlures  by  Brewlter,  vol.  ii.) 

Friction -wheels.  See  the  preceding  article  and  Wheels. 

Friction  of  the  parts  of  Fluids.  See  Resistance  and 
Retardation  of fluids. 

Friction  of  Ropes.  See  Cordage  and  Ropes. 

Friction  of  Wheel-carriages.  See  \\T  iieei. -carriages. 

Friction,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  aft  of  rubbing 
the  furface  of  the  body,  whether  with  the  hand  only,  with 
the  flelh-brulh,  flannel,  or  other  fubftances,  or  with  oils,  oint- 
ments, or  other  medicinal  matters,  with  a view  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health,  or  to  the  removal  of  particular  dileafes. 

Fridtion  appears  to  have  been  much  employed  by  the  an- 
cients as  a iort  of  gentle  exercife  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
ferving  the  health  and  ftrength  of  the  body  ; and  many  di- 
redtions  have  been  left  us  by  the  phyficians  with  refpedt  to 
the  times  and  modes  of  employing  it,  adapted  to  particular 
circumftances.  But,  on  the  whole,  thefe  diredtions  appear 
to  be  fanciful,  and  of  little  pradtical  utility.  ( See  Oribahus, 
Medicin.  Colledt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  16 — 20  ) Fridlion  is 
confidered  by  this  author  as  chiefly  efficacious  in  removing 
languor  and  laffitude,  and  flrengthening  the  digeftive  powers, 
and  the  animal  folids  in  general.  It  is  recommended  to  be  em- 
ployed previous  to  any  adtive  exercife,  with  a view  of  foften- 
ing  the  mufcular  parts  and  the  fkiri,  that  they  may  not  be 
ruptured  or  torn  during  the  exertions  (loc.  cit.  cap.  13, 
Be  fridtione  prasparante ) ; and  again  at  the  concluflonof  adtive 
exercife,  in  order  to  remove  the  fenfations  of  laffitude,  and 
to  purge  off  all  excrementitious  matters.  (Loc.  cit.  cap.  16. 
de  apotherapia  fridtione. ) We  are  told  likewife  that  by 
hard  rubbing  the  body  is  rendered  firm  ; by  gentle  fridtion 
it  is  foftened  ; by  frequent  and  long  continued  fridtion  it  is 
extenuated  ; and  by  a moderate  degree  the  bulk  is  encreafed. 
(Cap.  17.) 

It  cannot  be  queftfsned,  that  fridtion  on  the  furface  of  the 
body  produces  an  effedt  firnilar  to  that  of  gentle  exercife  : 

’.t  tends  to  excite  the  circulation  through  the  veflels  of  the 
(kin,  and  confequently  through  the  rell  of  the  vafcular  fyf- 
tem  ; whence  all  the  fundtions  are  more  perfedtly  performed  ; 
the  fecretions  are  more  freely  elaborated ; the  appetite, 
therefore,  is  augmented  ; the  digeftion  more  completely  ef- 
.fcdted,  and  the  excretions,  especially  that  of  perfpiration, 
more  perfedtly  thrown  off.  ( See  Exercise.  ) In  delicate 
habits  the  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufh,  or  gentle  rubbing  with 
the  hand,  until  fome  degree  of  glow  is  produced  on  the  fur- 
face, may  contribute,  therefore,  like  riding  or  other  fpecies 
ol  geilation,  to  fupport  or  improve  the  health.  The  whole- 
fome  effedts  of  fridtion  are  well  illuftrated  by  the  advantages 
of  currying  horfes  : the  benefits  derived  from  it  in  thefe 
animals  are  generally  confidered  as  equivalent  to  half  the 
feeding. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  principal  employment  of 
fridtion  is  diredted  to  the  cure  rather  than  to  the  prevention 
of  difeafes  ; and  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  ufe  of 
fome  fpecies  of  medicated  oil,  ointment,  or  lotion.  Thefe 
t auxiliaries  are  fometimes  poffeffed  of  medicinal  qualities, 


which  add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  fridtion  ; fuch  as  thevolatile 
or  other  ilimulating  liniments  by  which  the  vafcular  action 
of  the  part  affected  is  more  fpeedily  excited ; but  frequently 
they  are  of  no  effential  fervice,  and  are  preferibed  partly  to 
facilitate  the  procefs  of  rubbing,  by  lubricating  the  par  to, 
and  partly  to  induce  the  patient  and  his  attendants  to  perfe- 
vere  in  the  pradtice  cf  fridtion,  who  are  too  apt  to  fuppofe 
that  the  fridlion  itfelf  is  ufelefs,  and  to  attribute  the  reme- 
dial effedls  to  the  lotion  or  liniment  employed. 

Fridlion  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  fevera!  conditions  of 
difeafe  ; particularly  in  chronic  rheumatifms  of  long  Hand- 
ing ; in  mufcular  contradlions,  fucceeding  to  rheumatifm, 
&c.  and  connedted  often  with  effulions  of  lymph  ; in  fome 
ftates  of  paralyfis  ; in  certain  indolent  tumours,  &c.  In 
thefe  cafes,  a variety  of  unguents  and  liniments  is  recom- 
mended  ; but  the  fridlion  itfelf  is  the  principal  fource  of  re- 
lief. In  this  manner  a refpedlable  pradlitioner  in  Oxford- 
ffiire,  Mr.  Grofvenor,  is  faid  to  fucceed  in  removing  a num- 
ber of  difeafes,  of  the  nature  of  thofe  juft  mentioned,  by 
means  of  long  continued  fridlion  with  the  hand  alone  : and 
an  empiric  of  the  name  of  Greatrakes,  or  Greatrix,  formerly 
effected  fome  cures  that  were  deemed  marvellous  by  this  me- 
thod of  manual  fridlion,  which  he  called  Jlroaking.  (See 
Phil.  Tranf.  No.  256.) 

Fridlion  is  likewife  employed  with  the  view  of  introducing 
certain  medicinal  fubftances  into  the  fyftem,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  abforbent  veffels  of  the  (kin.  Through  thefe 
veflels,  which  open  upon  the  (kin,  but  under  the  cuticle,  the 
animal  economy  may  be  influenced  by  the  peculiar  properties 
of  medicines  ; but  fridlion  is  required  to  impel  them  through 
the  inorganic  pores  of  the  fcarf-lkin,  without  which  they  are 
not  abforbed.  In  this  way  pradlitioners  have  been  for  a 
long  time  in  the  habit  of  emplo3nr,g  one  of  the  mod  adlive 
agents  in  the  materia  medica,  viz.  mercury,  for  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  difeafe.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  im;- 
pregnating  the  fyftem  with  mercury  are  very  great  in  fome 
conftitutions-;  'especially  in  thofe  in  which  the  fmallcft  por- 
tion of  mercury,  conveyed  into  the  inteftines,  adls  as  a pur- 
gative, and  therefore  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  fyftem  in 
(ufficient  quantity  to  eradicate  the  difeafe,  or  without  pro- 
ducing exceffive  mifehief  by  its  cathartic  operation.  When 
the  medicine  is  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  by  means  of  the 
cutaneous  abforbents,  this  effedt  upon  the  alimentary  canal 
is  avoided. 

Another  adlive  and  ufeful  drug  has  alfo  been  advantage- 
oufly  conveyed  into  the  fyftem  by  means  of  external  fric- 
tion ; we  mean  opium.  The  attention  of  the  profeffion  has 
been  lately  called  to  this  mode  of  adminiftering  opium  by 
Mr.  Ward  of  Manchefter  ; from  whofe  experience,  iup^ 
ported  by  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Percival  of  the  fame  place, 
it  appears,  that  the  principal  untoward  confequences  which 
occaiionally  refult  from  the  internal  adminiftration  of  this 
narcotic  drug,  in  particular  conftitutions,  and  in  certain  ftates 
of  difeafe,  eipecially  its  difagreeable  effedls  on  the  head  and 
the  ftomach,  are  avoided  by  introducing  it  through  the  ab- 
forbents of  the  (kin.  In  fome  cafes,  too,  as  in  that  of  locked 
jaw,  whether  from  tetanus  or  hyfteria,  when  the  mouth  is  fa 
firmly  clofed,  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  pafs  to  the  throat, 
the  external  fridlion  with  opium  is  the  only  pradlicable  mode 
of  adminiftering  this  important  remedy.  Dr.  Percival  found 
tha-t  opium,  thus  ufed,  gave  relief  to  patients  affiidled  with 
iome  chronic  and  painful  diforders,  without  occafiouing  the 
head-ache,  giddinefs,  and  coftivenefs  which  the  internal  ufe 
of  laudanum  had  previously  produced.  In  feveral  cafes  of 
the  delirium  of  typhous  fever,  and  of  mania,  opium  thus 
employed  was  very  efficacious.  It  was  fuppofed  by  fome 
Italian  phyficians,- who  firft  reforted  to  the  ufe  of-  opium  by 
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external  friction,  that  a mixture  with  fome  animal  fluid,  fuch 
a3  the  faliva  or  gaftric  juice,  wasrequifite  for  the  abforption 
of  the  drug.  (See  Duncan’s  Annals  of  Medicine  for  1798.) 
But  Mr.  Ward  found  that  the  tinCfure  of  opium  alone,  or 
formed  into  a liniment  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  &c. 
was  well  adapted  for  abforption  ; and  that  from  three  to  fix 
drachmsof  the  tinCture  of  opium,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient  and  thefeverity  of  the  difeafe,  may  be  rubbed  upon  the 
infides  of  the  arms,  until  the  whole  is  abforbed.  Sometimes 
he  ufed  an  ointment,  confifting  of  one  part  of  finely  powdered 
opium,  with  four  or  five  parts  of  hogs’  lard,  and  one  or  two 
of  olive  oil ; arid  he  obferved,  that  the  fmaller  the  quantity 
of  unguent  the  better,  provided  the  whole  be  made  fo  fmooth 
and  foft,  as  not  to  occafion  any  uneafinefs  by  its  tenacity  in 
applying  the  neceffary  degree  of  fridtion.  (See  Ward  on 
the  Efficay  of  Opiate  Fridtion  in  Spafmodic  and  Febrile 
Difeafes,  1809.) 

FRIDAU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftria  ; 4 miles  S. 
of  St.  Polten. 

FRIDA W,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 104  miles 
S.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  46’  27'.  E.  long.  160  10'. 

FRIDAY,  the  fixth  day  of  the  week,  fo  called  from 
Friga,  a goddefs  worfhipped  by  the  Saxons  on  this  day.  It 
is  a fall -day  in  the  church  of  England,  in  memory  of  oui- 
Saviour’s  crucifixion,  unlefs  Chriffmas-day  happens  to  fall 
on  Friday,  which  is  always  a feftival. 

Friday,  Good , See  Passion- Week. 

F RID  BERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Stiria  ; 43  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat.  470  27'.  E.  long. 
1 50  53'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 4 miles  S.  E.  of  Augf- 
burg.  N.  lat.  48°  17'.  E.  long.  io°  58'. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  Wetheraw,  on  the  Erbach  ; formerly  an 
Imperial  town,  till,  in  1802,  it  was  given  to  the  landgrave  of 
Helfe-Darmfladt ; 12  miles  N.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn. 
N.  lat.  520  20'.  E.  long.  8°  41'. 

FRIDEK,  or  Friedek,  a town  and  lordfliip  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Tefchen  ; 10  miles  S.  V/.  of  Tefchen. 
N.  lat.  49°  52'.  E.  long.  18*  28'. 

FRIDERICKSBERG,  a fort  and  fettlement  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  ; 70  miles  from  Cape  Coaft  caftle. 

FRIDEWALDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Sayn,  a fief  of  Heffe-Darmftadt ; 9 miles  S.  of  Siegen. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Heffe-Caffel ; 
35  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Caffel. 

FRIDINGEN,  a town  of  Auftrian  Swabia,  on  the 
Danube;  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Tubingen. 

FRIDLAND,  or  Friedland,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
province  of  Natangen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alle  ; 28 
miles  S.  E.  of  Koniglberg.  N.  lat.  540  24'.  E.  long.  210  10'. 

FRIDMAN,  a town  of  Hungary  ; 17  miles  N.  N.  W. 
©f  Palotza. 

FRIDO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Bafilicata  ; 7 miles 
E S.E.  of  Potenza. 

FRIDSTOLL,  or  Frithstow,  of  the  Saxon  frid, 
peace,  and Jlol,  feat,  in  our  Ancient  Writers,  fignifies  a feat, 
chair,  or  place  of  peace,  where  criminals  might  find  fafety 
and  protection. 

In  the  charter  of  immunities  confirmed  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  in  York,  Ann.  5 H.  VII.  it  is  explained  by 
“ Cathedra  quietudinis  & pacis.” 

Of  thefe  there  were  many  in  England  : but  the  moil 
famous  was  at  Beverley,  which  had  this  infcription,  “ Haec 
fedes  lapidea  Fretdjlol  dicitur,  i.  e.  Pacis  Cathedra  ad  quam 
reus  fugiendo  perveniens,  omnimodam  habet  fecuritatem.” 
Camden. 

FRIEDBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Neiffe,  on  the  Neiffe ; 14  miles  S.S.W.  of 


NeifTe.  N.  lat.  50*  5'.  E.  long.  160  15'. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Jauer,  on  the  Queis ; 
30  miles  W.  of  Jauer.  N.  lat.  50°  52'.  E.  long.  15  27'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Schweid- 

nitz;  10  miles  N.W.  of  Schweidnitz Alfo,  a Moravian 

fettlement  in  America,  fituated  in  Wachovia,  or  Surry 
county,  N.  Carolina. 

FRIEDEBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  New 
Mark  of  Brandenburg ; 45  miles  N.E.  of  Francfort  on 
the  Oder.  N.  lat.  52°  56’.  E.  long.  150  40'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Eall  Friefland;  22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Emden.  N. 
lat.  530  36'.  E.  long.  70  48'. 

FRIEDELAND,  or  Brilan,  a town  of  Lower  Lu- 
fatia,  on  the  Spree ; 1 2 miles  N.W.  of  Guben,  N.  lat. 
520  7'.  E.  long.  140  12'. 

FRIEDELSHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Henneberg  ; 7 miles  N.W.  of  Meinungen. 

FRIEDENSHUTTEN,  a Moravian  fettlement  in 
America,  whofe  name  fignifies  “ tents  of  peace,”  feated 
on  Sufquehanna  river  in  Pennfylvania,  about  24  miles  below 
Tioga  point,  eftablifhed  in  1765. 

FRIEDERICK’s  Fiord,  a bay  of  Weft  Greenland. 
N.  lat.  62°  12'.  W.  long.  48°  20'. 

FRIEDERICKSTADT,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  illand  of  Santa  Cruz.  N.  lat.  17  ’ 48'.  W.  long. 
93°  25f- 

FRIEDLAND,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Schweidnitz  ; 16  miles  S.W.  of  Schweidnitz.  N.  Iat. 
50°  27'.  E.  long.  1 6 3 3'. — Alfo,  a Moravian  fettlement  of 
America,  in  Wachovia. 

Friedland,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  ; 
18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Olmutz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw  ; 9 miles  N.E.  of  Krottau. — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of 
New  Brandenburg.  N.  lat.  53°  39  - E-  long.  i3°3o'.— - 
Alfo,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Oppeln,  on 
the  Steinau  ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Oppeln.  N.  lat.  50°  25'. 
E.  long.  1 70  30. 

FRIEDLINGEN,  or  Fridlingen,  a town  and  foot 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  near  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Huningue  and  Bale. 

FRIELED,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 33  miles  N.W.  of  Wexio. 

FRIENDLESS  Man,  was  the  old  Saxon  name  for  him 
whom  we  call  an  outlaw. 

The  reafon  is,  becaufe  he  was,  upon  his  exclufion  from 
the  king’s  peace  and  protection,  denied  all  help  of  friends,, 
after  certain  days.  “ Nam  foris  fecit  amicos.” 

FRIENDLY  Cove,  in  Geography,  a harbour  in  Nootka 
found,  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  America,  where  a fettlement 
was  formed,  in  1788,  by  Mr.  Meares,.  and  fome  other  Eng- 
lifhmen,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade.  As 
this  fettlement  occafioned  a ferious  difpute  between  Spain 
and  England,  and  very  nearly  terminated  in  a war  between 
the  two  countries  ; we  lhall  here  ftate  fome  particulars  re- 
lating to  it,  as  they  were  communicated  to  us  both  by  Capt. 
Vancouver,  in  the  year  1792,  and  by  Mr.  Duffin,  fupercargO' 
on  board  one  of  Mr.  Meares’s  veffels.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
the  year  1787,  two  veffels  were  equipped  for  the  fur  trade, 
by  John  Henry  Cox  and  Company,  merchants  at  Canton. 
The  conduct  of  the  expedition  was  committed  to  Mr. 
Meares,  who  was  alfo  a joint  proprietor.  Thefe  veffels 
failed,  with  a view  of  avoiding  certain  heavy  dues,  under 
Portuguefe  colours,  and  under  the  firm  of  John  Cavallo, 
efq.,  a Portuguefe  merchant  at  Macao  ; but  the  veffels  and 
their  cargoes  were  wholly  Britifh  property,  and  navigated 
by  fubjeCts  of  his  Britannic  majefty.  In  May  1788,  Mr. 
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STeares  arrived  in  one  of  thefe  veffels  at  Nootka,  and  going 
on  fhore  he  purchafed  of  the  two  chiefs,  Maquilla  and 
Calicum,-  the  wliole  of  the  land  that  forms  Friendly  Cove, 
Nootka  found,  in  his  Britannic  majefty’s  name,  for  eight  or 
ten  fheets  of  copper,  and  fome  trifling  articles.  The  natives 
were  perfectly  fatisfied,  and  did  homage  to  Mr.  Meares,  as 
their  fovereign,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  their  country ; 
the  Britifh,  and  not  the  Portuguefe,  flags  being  difplayed  on 
fhore  during  thefe  folemn  tranfa&ions.  In  confequence  of 
this  compact,  Mr.  Meares  felefted  a convenient  fpot  on 
which  he  erected  a houle  and  adjoining  buildings,  and  at  his 
departure  committed  the  care  of  it  to  Maquilla  till  his 
return.  Mr.  Duffin,  on  his  return  in  July  1789,  found  the 
Cove  occupied  by  the  fubjedts  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  and 
could  perceive  no  veftiges  of  Mr.  Meares’ s houfe.  On  the 
fpot  where  it  had  Hood  were  tents  and  houfes  belonging  to 
fome  people  of  the  Columbia,  commanded  by  Mr.  J.  Ken- 
drick, under  the  flag  and  protection  of  the  United  States 
of  America  ; his  Catholic  majefty’s  fhips,  Princeffa  and  San 
Carlos  were  at  anchor  in  Friendly  Cove,  together  with  the 
Columbia  and  Wafhington,  American  traders  : on  the  fecond 
day  after  their  arrival  they  were  captured  by  Don  Martinez ; 
and  the  Americans  were  buffered  to  carry  on  their  commerce 
with  the  natives,  without  moleftation.  Such  is  the  fubftance 
of  Mr.  Duffin's  declaration,  attelled  by  oath.  In  179 1 
captain  Vancouver  was  fent  out  by  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  to  take  poffeflion  of  Nootka  found,  according  to 
an  agreement  with  the  court  of  Spain,  and  he  arrived  at 
Friendly  Cove  in  Auguft  1792.  Signor  Quadra,  the  com- 
mander of  Nootka  found,  was  willing  to  furrender  Friendly 
Cove,  but  not  the  whole  of  the  fettlement,  thus  imagining 
verbally  to  fulfil  the  agreement  between  the  two  crowns. 
Vancouver  demurred  and  would  not  allow,  that  the  cefiion 
propofed  by  Signor  Quadra  was  that  intended  in  his  com- 
miffion  ; but  that  at  leaff  the  whole  port  of  Nootka,  of 
which  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts  had  been  forcibly  difpoffeffed, 
and  at  which  they  themfelves,  their  veffels,  and  cargoes,  had 
been  captured,  muft  have  been  the  propofed  objeift  of  refti- 
tution.  Under  thefe  impreffions  Vancouver  declined  ac- 
ceding to  the  propofals  of  Quadra,  conceiving  that  if  he 
did  he  fhould  betray  the  truft  with  which  he  was  honoured. 
He  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  he  thus 
purfued  the  conduit,  which,  however  it  might  terminate, 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  truft  committed  to  his  charge 
and  execution.  N.  lat.  49’  35'.  E.  long.  2330  30'.  See 
Nootka  Sound. 

Friendly  IJ lands , a group  of  iflands,  forming  a kind  of 
Archipelago  of  very  confiderable  extent,  and  confifting  of 
more  than  150 in  number;  fituated  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  190  40'  and  210  30'  S.  lat.  and  between 
384°  46'  and  185°  45'  E.  long.  Some  of  thefe  iflands  were 
difcovered  by  Tafman  in  January  1642 — 3 ; and  two  of 
them  in  particular  were  called  by  him  Amfterdam  and 
Middleburg;  but  the  former  is  called  by  the  natives  Ton- 
gatabu,  and  the  latter  Ea-oo-wee.  Thefe  two  iflands 
are  fituated  between  the  latitude  of  2i°29'  and  210  3'  S. 
and  between  the  longitude  of  174’  40'  and  175’  15'  W. 
They  were  vifited  by  captain  Cook,  in  April  1773,  and 
again  in  October  1777.  (See  Amsterdam  and  MIDDLE- 
BURG. ) 

To  this  clufter  of  iflands  Cook  gave  the  name  of 
the  Friendly  Iflands,  or  Archipelago,  from  the  firm  alliance 
and  friendfhip  which  feemed  to  fubfift  among  their  inhabit- 
ants, and  from  their  courteous  behaviour  to  ftrangers. 
The  ftay  which  captain  Cook  made  at  the  Friendly  Iflands 
cn  his  fecond  vifit  was  between  two  and  three  months  ; 
during  which  time,  fome  accidental  differences  excepted, 
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the  utmoft  cordiality  fubfifted  between  the  Engliih  and  the- 
natives.  Thefe  differences  were  never  attended  with  any 
fatal  confequences  ; which  happy  circumftance  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  unremitting  attention  of  the  captain, 
who  directed  all  his  meafures  with  a view  to  the  prevention 
of  fuch  quarrels  as  would  be  injurious  either  to  the  in- 
habitants or  to  his  own  people.  Whilft  our  navigators  con- 
tinued at  thefe  iflands,  they  expended  very  little  of  their  fea 
provifions,  fubfifting,  in  general,  upon  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  carrying  away  with  them  a quantity  of  re- 
frefhments  fufficient  to  laft  till  their  arrival  at  another 
ftation,  where  they  could  depend  upon  a frefh  fupply. 
The  captain  left  with  thefe  hofpitable  Indians  feveral  ani- 
mals that  would  be  ufeful  to  them.  Many  advantages  ob- 
vioufly  refulted  from  this  vifit;  befides  the  immediate  bene- 
fits which  both  the  natives  and  the  Engliih  derived  from 
their  mutual  intercourfe,  fuch  a large  acceffion  was  made  to 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  as  cannot  fail  to  be  of  fervice  to  future  navigators. 

Under  the  denomination  of  the  Friendly  Iflands  muft  be 
included  not  only  the  group  at  Hapaee  (which  fee),  but  all 
thofe  iflands  that  have  been  difcovered  nearly  under  the  fame 
meridian  to  the  North,  as  well  as  fome  others,  which, 
though  they  have  never  hitherto  been  feen  by  any  European 
voyagers,  are  under  the  dominion  of  Tongataboo.  From 
the  information  received  by  captain  Cook,  this  Archipelago 
appears  to  be  very  extenfive ; above  1 50  iflands  were 
reckoned  up  by  the  natives,  who  made  life  of  bits  of  leaves 
to  afcertaia  their  number  ; and  Mr.  Anderfon,  with  his 
ufual  diligence,  procured  all  their  names.  Fifteen  of  them 
are  faid  to  be  high  or  hilly,  fuch  as  Toofoa  and  Eooa  ; and 
35  of  them  large.  Concerning  the  fize  of  the  32  which 
were  unexplored,  we  can  only  ftate,  that  they  muft  be 
larger  than  Annamoka,  which  was  reckoned  among  the 
fmaller  ifles.  Several,  indeed,  of  thofe  which  belong  to 
this  latter  denomination  are  mere  fpots  without  inhabitants. 
Sixty-one  of  thefe  ifles  have  their  proper  places  and  names 
marked  upon  the  chart  of  the  Friendly  Iflands,  and  the 
fketches  of  the  harbour  of  Tongataboo,  which  are  given  in 
Cook’s  Third  Voyage,  (vol.  iii.)  captain  Cook  had  not 
the  leaft  doubt  but  that  Prince  William’s  Iflands,  difcovered 
or  named  by  Tafman,  were  comprehended  in  the  lift  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  natives.  He  had  alfo  good  authority  for  be- 
lieving, that  Keppel’s  and  Bofcawen’s  Iflands,  two  of  cap- 
tain Wallis’s  difcoveries  in  1765,  were  included  in  the  fame 
lift  ; and  that  they  were  under  the  fovereignty  of  Tonga- 
taboo, which  is  the  grand  feat  of  government.  It  muft  be 
left  to  future  navigators  to  extend  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  by  afcertaining  the  exaft 
fituation  and  fize  of  nearly  100  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  captain  Cook  had  no  opportunity  of  exploring.  The 
foil  in  thefe  iflands  is  fertile,  and  in  fome  of  them  highly 
cultivated,  which,  confidering  the  imperfection  of  the  agri- 
cultural implements,  muft  have  been  attended  with  great 
labour.  This  labour,  however,  is  amply  rewarded  by  great 
produce.  No  one  wants  the  common  neceffaries  of  life  ; 
in  every  face  are  painted  joy  and  contentment.  An  eafy 
freedom  prevails  among  all  ranks  of  people  : they  feel  no 
wants  which  they  do  not  enjoy  the  means  of  fupplying  ; 
and  they  live  in  a clime,  where  the  painful  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  are  equally  unknown.  If  nature  has  been  in  any 
refpeCt  deficient  in  its  bounty,  it  is  in  the  article  of  frefh 
water,  which,  being  fhut  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  muft 
be  procured  by  digging.  A running  ftream  was  not  feen, 
and  but  one  well,  at  Amfterdam.  At  Middleburg,  no  water 
was  feen  befides  that  which  the  natives  had  in  veffels  ; but 
this  wa&  fweet  and  cool.  The  government  of  thefe  iflands 
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feems  to  be  monarchical,  reiembling  that  of  Otaheite.  The  general  colour  is  a call  deeper  than  the  copper  brown  ; but 
king,  or  great  chief,  who  is  here  called  Areeke,  has  other  feveral  of  the  men  and  women  hare  a true  olive  complexion* 
chiefs  under  him,  who  are  lords  of  certain  diftridls,  and  per-  and  fome  of  them  are  much  fairer.  But  this  may  be  owing 
haps  foie  proprietors,  to  whom  the  people  appear  to  pay  great  to  their  being  lefs  expofed  to  the  fun  ; as  a tendency  to 
refpedt  and  obedience.  There  is  alio  a third  rank,  which  has  corpulence  among  fome  of  the  principal  people  feems  to  be  the 
no  fmall  degree  of  authority  over  the  common  people.  Captain  confequence  of  a more  indolent  life.  The  lie  in  of  the  ge- 
Cook  thinks  that  ail  the  land  in  Tongataboo  is  private  pro-  neral  mafs  of  the  people  is,  more  commonly,  of  a dull  hue* 
perty,  and  that  there  is  here,  as  well  as  at  Otaheite,  a clafs  with  fome  degree  of  roughnefs,  which  may  perhaps  be  oc« 
of  perfons  who  are  fervants  or  Haves,  and  who  have  no  pro-  cafioned  by  fome  cutaneous  difeafe.  There  are,  however* 
■perty  in  land.  Their  domeftic  animals  are  hogs  and  fowls  ; few  defeats  or  deformities  to  be  found  amongll  them.  But. 
but  they  feem  to  have  no  dogs  nor  cats,  nor  any  other  wild  they  are  fubjedt  to  a fort  of  blindnefs,  occafionedby  a difeafe 
quadrupeds,  except  fmall  lizards.  The  land  birds  are  of  the  cornea  : to  a kind  of  tetter  or  ring-worm  ; and  to 
pigeons,  turtle-doves,  parrots,  parroquets,  owls,  bald  coots  large  broad  ulcers,  which  in  fome  cafes  disfigure  them 
with  a blue  plumage,  a variety  of  fmall  birds,  and  large  much  and  deltroy  the  whole  or  part  of  the  nofe.  This 
bats  in  abundance.  Their  forts  of  fifh  feem  to  be  the  fame  feems  to  indicate  venereal  contagion,  which  is  known  to 
with  thofe  of  the  other  iiles.  Their  filhirig  inftruments  are  prevail  amongll  them.  There  are  two  other  difeafes  frequent 
the  fame  : that  is,  hooks  made  of  mother  of  pearl,  gigs  among  them  : one  of  thefe  is  an  indolent  firm  f welling, 
with  two,  three,  or  more  prongs,  and  ndts  made  of  a very  which  attacks  the  legs  and  arms,  and  caufes  them  to  Iwell  to 
fine  thread,  with  the  meihes  wrought  exactly  like  ours,  a very  large  lize:  and  the  other  is  a tumour  of  the  fame  fort 
But  their  ingenuity  is  fingularly  confpicuous  in  the  con-  in  the  tefticles.  Upon  the  whole,  they  may,  for  the  moll 
•firudlion  or  form  of  their  canoes,  which  exceeded  every  part,  be  confidered  as  a healthy  people.  They  walk  with  a 
thing  of  the  kind  which  captain  Cook  and  his  companions  graceful  air  and  firm  Hep  ; their  countenances  {hew  the  mild- 
faw  in  that  fea.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  diftant  nefs  and  good  nature  for  which  they  are  dillinguilhed  : they 
navigation,  as  well  as  for  the  purpofe  of  being  velfels  of  are  frank,  cheerful,  and  good-humoured  : though  in  the 
burden.  Their  working  tools  are  made  of  Hone,  bone,  prefence  of  their  chiefs  they  alTume  a grave  or  ferious 
Ihells,  &c.  as  they  are  at  the  other  illands  ; and  their  inge-  afpedt,  which  has  the  appearance  of  referve.  Their  difpo* 
nious  application  of  thefe  tools  excited  admiration.  Their  fition  is  fingularly  peaceable,  and  they  exercife  hofpitality 
knowledge  of  the  utility  of  iron  was  barely  fufficient  to  teach  and  kmdnefs  to  ftrangers.  They  are  well  acquainted  with 
them  to  prefer  nails  to  beads,  and  fuch  trifles  ; fome,  but  the  mode  of  trading  by  barter  ; and  perhaps,  fays  captain 
very  few,  would  exchange  a pig  for  a large  nail,  or  a Cook,  no  nation  in  the  world  trafficks  with  more  honefty  or 
hatchet.  Old  jackets,  liiirts,  cloth,  and  even  rags,  were  in  lefs  diftrufl.  Upon  the  whole,  they  leem  to  poffels  many 
higher  eftimation  among  them  than  the  bell  edged  tool,  of  the  moll  excellent  qualities  which  adorn  the  human  mind ; 
The  only  piece  of  iron  obferved  among  them  was  a fmall  fuch  as  induftry,  ingenuity,  perfeverance,  affability,  and 
broad  awl,  which  had  been  made  of  a nail.  probably  other  virtues  which  have  efcaped  obfervation-. 

The  bell  articles  for  traffick,  at  thefe  illands,  are  iron  tools  The  only  defedl  that  fullies  their  charadler  is  a propenfity  to 
in  general.  Axes  and  hatchets  y nails,  from  the  largell  thieving,  which  very  much  prevails  among  them,  and  which 
fpike  down  to  tenpenny  ones  ; rafps ; files  ; and  knives,  captain  Cook  candidly  aferibes  to  an  intenfe  curiofity  or  de- 
are  much  fought  after.  Sail  cloth,  and  linen,  both  white  fire  to  poffefs  fomething  to  which  they  had  not  before  been 
and  coloured,  looking-glalfes  and  beads,  are  alfo  in  effi-  accuffomed,  or  that  belonged  to  a fort  of  people  fo  different 
mation  ; but  of  the  latter,  thofe  that  are  blue  are  preferred  from  themfelves.  Their  hair  is  in  general  ftraight,  thick* 
to  all  others  ; as  white  ones  are  the  leaft  valuable.  A firing  and  ftrong,  and  of  a black  colour  ; though  it  is  fometimes 
of  large  blue  beads  would,  at  any  time,  purchafe  a bog.  In  bufhy  or  frizzled,  or  ilained  of  a brown,  purple,  or  orange 
return  for  thefe  favourite  commodities,  all  the  refrefhments  colour.  Some  have  the  hair  cut  off  on  one  fide,  while  on 
may  be  procured  which  the  illands  produce.  Thefe  are  the  other  it  remains  long ; fome  have  it  wholly  cut  off,  ex- 
liogs,  fowls,  fifh,  yams,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  cept  a fingle  lock  on  one  fide.  The  women,  in  general,  wear 
fugar-cane,  and,  in  general,  every  fuch  article  as  can  be  it  fhovt  ; and  both  men  and  women  llrip  the  hair  from  their 
met  with  at  Otaheite,  or  any  one  of  the  Society  Illands.  arm-pits.  The  men  are  Ilained  from  about  the  middle  of 
The  yams  are  excellent,  and  when  grown  to  perfection,  will  the  belly  to  about  half  down  the  thighs  with  a deep  blue 
keep  well  at  fea : but  their  pork,  bread-fruit,  and  plan-  colour  ; which  is  done  with  a flat  bone  inftrument,  cut 
tains  are  inferior  in  quality  to  thofe  of  Otaheite,  or  its  full  of  fine  teeth,  which  being  dipped  in  the  colouring 
neighbourhood.  Good  water,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  matter,  is  afterwards  ftruck  into  the  Ikin  with  a flick,  and 
is  lcarce  in  theie  illands.  The  natives  of  the  Friendly  thus  indelible  marks  are  made.  Thus  they  have  various 
lilauds  feldom  exceed  the  common  flaiure,  though  fome  lines  and  figures,  which  are  very  elegant,  both  from  their 
were  above  fix  feet ; but  they  are  very  flrong,  and  well  variety  and  arrangement.  The  women  have  only  a few 
•made,  efpecially  as  to  their  limbs.  Their  features  are  va-  fmall  lines  or  fpots,  thus  imprinted  in  the  infide  of  their 
rious ; but  the  moll  difimguilhing  trait  of  the  countenance  hands.  Their  kings  are  exempted  from  this  cufiom. 
is  a fullnefs  at  the  point  of  the  nofe.  Their  eyes  and  teeth  The  men  are  all  circumcifed,  or  rather  fupercifed;  as 
are  good  ; but  die  latter  are  not  fo  white  nor  lo  well  let  as  the  operation  confifts  in  cutting  off  only  a fmall  piece  , of 
thofe  generally  obferved  among  Indian  nations.  The  women  the  forefkin,  at  the  upper  part,  fo  that  it  is  incapable  of 
are  deilitute  of  that  flrong  delay  firmnefs  winch  appears  in  covering  the  glans ; which  operation  they  profeffedly  per- 
the  men.  Their  features  indicate  the  delicacy  of  their  fex,  form  from  a notion  of  cleanlinefs.  A more  extraordinary 
and  lay  claim  to  a confiderahle  fnare  of  beauty  and  expref-  cufiom  prevails  in  thefe  ifles,  which  is  that  of  mutilating 
fion.  The  bodies  and  limbs  of  moll  ol  the  females  are  well  themfelves  by  the  lofs  of  one  or  both  of  their  little  fingers, 
proportioned,  and  fome  of  them  are  perfeft  models  of  a They  alfo  burn  or  make  incifions  in  their  cheeks,  near  the 
beautiful  figure.  However*  the  moll  remarkable  diftinc-  cheek-bones.  The  drefs  of  both  the  men  and  women  con- 
tion  of  the  women  is  the  uncommon  finallnefs  and  delicacy  fills  of  a piece  of  cloth  or  matting,  long  enough  to  pafs 
of  their  fingers,  which  vie  with  the  fineil  in  Europe.  The  once  and  a half  round  the  waill,  to  which  it  is  confined -by 
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3;  girdle  or  cord ; it  is  double  before,  and  hangs  down  like 
a petticoat,  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  leg  : the  upper 
part  above  the  girdle  is  plaited  into  feveral  folds,  fo  that, 
when  unfolded,  there  is  cloth  fufficient  to  draw  up  and 
wrap  round  the  fhoulders.  The  ornaments  worp  by  perfons 
of  both  fexes  are  amulets,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  bones, 
fhells,  and  beads  of  mother  of  pearl,  tortoife-fhells,  &e. 
The  women  alfo  wear  on  their  fingers  neat  rings  made  of 
tortoife-fhell,  and  pieces  in  their  ears  about  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  quill.  They  have  alfo  a curious  apron  made  of  the 
outfide  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  fhell,  and  compofed  of  a num- 
ber of  fmall  pieces  fewed  together  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
form  ftars,  half-moons,  little  fquares,  &c.  It  is  ftudded 
with  beads  of  fhells,  and  covered  with  red  feathers,  fo  as 
to  have  a pleafing  effedl.  They  are  very  attentive  to  per- 
fional  cleanlinefs,  and  therefore  frequently  bathe  in  the 
ponds:  neverthelefs,  the  women  rub  themfelves  all  over  with 
a yellow  pigment,  which  feems  to  be  a fine  powder  of  tur- 
meric, and  they  are  fo  immoderately  fond  of  cocoa-nut  oil, 
that  they  pour  it  in  great  quantities  upon  their  heads  and 
fhoulders,  and  rub  their  bodies  over  with  it.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  women  is  chiefly  of  the  domeftic  kind,  and  the 
manufacture  of  their  cloth  is  wholly  configned  to  their  care. 
This  cloth  is  made  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs:  the 
coarfer  fort  receives  no  pattern,  and  of  the  fineft  fort,  they 
have  fome  that  is  flriped  and  chequered,  and  differently  co- 
loured : their  colours  being  black,  brown,  purple,  yellow, 
and  red,  all  procured  from  vegetables.  Their  cloth  in  ge- 
neral, which  is  made  of  the  fame  materials  as  at  Otaheite, 
will  refill  water  for  fome  time  ; and  they  have  a method  of 
glazing  it,  whicli  renders  it  in  this  refpeCi  preferable  to  that 
of  Otaheite.  They  alfo  manufacture  various  forts  of  mat- 
ting, fome  of  which  is  of  a very  fine  texture,  and  ufed  ge- 
nerally for  clothing,  whilft  the  thicker  and  ftronger  fort 
ferres  for  fleeping  on,  and  for  fails  to  their  canoes,  & c. 
Among  other  ufeful  utenfils,  they  have  various  forts  of 
bafkets,  fome  made  of  the  fame  vegetable  materials  with 
their  matsj  and  others  of  the  twilled  fibres  of  cocoa-nuts. 
Thefe  are  hot  only  durable,  but  beautiful,  being  generally 
compofed  of  different  colours,  and  ftudded  with  beads  made 
ot  fhells  or  bones.  The  province  of  the  men  is  more  labo- 
rious and  extenfive  than  that  of  the  women  ; the  objeCts  of 
their  care  are  agriculture,  architecture,  boat-building,  fifh- 
ing,  and  other  articles  relating  to  navigation.  Their  plan- 
tains and  yams  engage  much  of  their  attention  and  labour  ; 
and  in  Cultivating  them  their  inftruments  are  merely  pickets 
or  flakes  of  different  lengths,  according  to  :he  depths  which 
they  have  to  dig.  The  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  and 
force  other  trees  which  they  plant,  are  difperfed  about  in 
lefs  order  than  the  former,  and  feem  to  give  them  no  trou- 
ble. In  building  their  houfes,  ingenious  as  they  are  in 
other  refpeCls,  they  difplay  little  tafte.  Thofe  of  the 
lower  people  are  poor  huts,  fmall,  and  barely  fufficient  to 
defend  them  from  the  weather.  Thofe  of  the  better  fort 
are  larger  and  more  comfortable,  but  much  inferior  to  what 
might  be  expected.  Their  houfe  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a 
thatched  roof  or  fhed,  fupported  by  polls  and  rafters  ; the 
floor  is  raifed  with  earth  fmoothed,  covered  with  ftrong, 
thick  matting,  and  kept  very  clean.  Moft  of  them  are 
clofed  on  the  weather  fide  with  ftrong  mats,  Or  branches 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  plaited  or  woven  into  each  other, 
and  answering  the  purpofe  of  a wall.  A thick,  ftrong  mat, 
bent  into  the  form  of  a femicircle,  envelopes  a fpace  in  which 
the  mailer  and  miftrefs  of  a family  fleep  ; the  rell  of  the  fa- 
mily fleep  upon  the  floor  ; the  unmarried  men  and  Women 
apart  from  each  other.  The  fervants  retire  in  the  night, 
when  the  family  is  large,  to  adjoining  huts..  Thefr  whole 


furniture  confifts  of  a bowl  or  two,  a few  gourds,  cocoa- 
nut  fhells,  fmall  wooden  flools,  which  ferve  for  pillows, 
and,  perhaps,  a large  ftool  for  the  chief,  or  mailer  of  t-he 
family,  to  fit  upon.  As  they  are  fond  of  living  much  in 
the  open  air,  they  are  lefs  attentive  to  ornamental  archi- 
tecture. In  naval  architefture,  however,  they  excel,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  curious  flruCture  of  their  canoes,  already 
mentioned.  The  tools  they  ufe  in  the  confirmation  of  their 
boats  are  hatchets,  or  rather  thick  adzes,  of  a fmcoth  black 
Hone,  that  abounds  at  Toofoa;  augres  made  of  fhark’s 
teeth,  fixed  on  fmall  handles  ; and  rafps,  of  a rough  fkin 
of  a fifh,  fattened  on  flat  pieces  of  wood.  As  knives,  they 
ufe  different  fhells.  Their  cordage  is  made  from  the  fibres 
of  the  cocoa-nut  hulk.  'The  other  manual  employments 
confifl  chiefly  of  making  mufical  reeds,  flutes,  warlike 
weapons,  and  flools  or  pillows,  upon  which  they  fleep. 
Their  reeds  have  eight,  nine,  or  ten  pieces  placed  parallel 
to  one  another,  but  not  in  any  regular  progreffion,  re- 
ItriCled  commonly  to  fix  notes,  but  incapable  of  producing 
mufic  dillinguifhable  by  the  ears  of  Europeans.  The  flutes 
are  a joint  of  bamboo,  clofe  at  both  ends,  with  a hole  be- 
neath, and  four  others,  two  of  whicli,  and  one  of  the  firft 
only,  are  ufed  in  playing.  They  apply  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  to  clofe  the  left  noftril,  and  blow  into  the  hole  at 
one  end  with  the  other.  The  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand 
is  applied  to  thefirfl  hole  on  the  left,  and  the  fore-finger  of 
the  right  to  the  loweft  hole  on  that  fide  : and  thus,  though 
the  notes  are  only  three,  they  produce  a pleafing,  yet  fimpla 
mufic,  which  they  vary  much  mere  than  one  would  think  it 
poffible,  with  an  inftrument  fo  imperfeft.  They  have  alfo 
a drum,  which  may  be  compared  to  a hollow  log  of  wood, 
about  five  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  thirty  inches  in  girt, 
with  a flit  in  it  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  about  three 
inches  wide,  by  means  of  which  it  had  been  hollowed  out. 
On  the  fide  of  this  log  they  beat  with  two  drum-flicks,  and 
produce  an  hollow  found,  not  quite  fo  mufical  as  that  of 
an  empty  calk.  Their  weapons  are  clubs  of  different  forts, 
and  much  ornamented,  fpears,  and  darts.  They  have  alfo 
bows  and  arrows,  defigned  merely  for  amufement,  fuch  as 
fhooting  at  birds  ; and  not  for  military  purpofes.  Their 
flools  are  about  two  feet  long,  but  only  four  or  five  inches 
high,  and  nearly  four  broad,  bending  in  the  middle,  with 
four  ftrong  legs  and  circular  feet,  all  made  of  wood  neatly 
polifhed  and  l'ometimes  inlaid  with  bits  of  ivory. 

The  greatefl  part  of  their  vegetable  diet  confifts  of  yams, 
plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts.  The  chief  articles  of  their  ani- 
mal food  are  hogs,  fowls,  fifh,  and  all  forts  of  fhell-fifh  ; 
but  the  lower  people  eat  rats.  Their  food  is  generally 
dreffed  by  baking,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Otaheite.  At 
their  meals  they  drink  nothing  but  water,  or  the  juice  of 
the  cocoa-nut.  The  women  are  not  excluded  from  eat- 
ing with  the  men  ; but  there  are  certain  orders  or  ranks 
among  them,  '.hat  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  together.  This 
diftindlion  begins  with  the  king.  The  time  of  their  meals 
feems  not  to  be  fixed.  They  go  to  bed  as  foon  as  it  is  dark, 
and  rife  with  the  dawn  in  the  morning : but  they  fre- 
quently fleep  in  the  day.  They  are  fond  of  fociety,  and 
frequently  quit  their  houfes  or  huts  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
verfing  together,  or  engaging  in  other  amufements.  Their 
private  diverfions  are  chiefly  finging,  danefng,  and  mufic, 
performed  by  the  women.  When  two  or  three  women  fing 
in  concert,  and  fnap  their  fingers,  it  is  called  “ oobai 
but  when  there  is  a greater  number,  they  divide  into  feveral 
parties,  each  of  which  fings  in  a different  key,  which  makes 
very  agreeable  mufic,  and  is  called  “ heeva”  or  “ haiva.” 
In  the  lame  manner  they  vary  the  mufic-  of  their  flutes,  by 
playing  on  thofe  of  a different  fize ; but  their  dancing  is 
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much  the  fame  as  when  they  perform  publicly.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  fatisfy  themfelves  with  one  wife  ; but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  their  marriages  are  made  lading  by  any 
kind  of  folemn  contract.  The  chiefs,  however,  have  com- 
monly feveral  women,  one  of  whom,  as  it  was  thought,  was 
regarded  as  the  miibrefs  of  the  family.  The  women  in  ge- 
neral appeared  to  be  modeft,  though  there  is  no  want  of 
thofe  of  a different  character.  Such,  however,  appeared  to 
be  of  the  lowed  clafs,  among  whom  were  proditutes  by  pro- 
feffion.  The  humanity  of  thefe  people  is  drikingly  evinced 
by  the  concern  they  fhew  for  their  dead.  Their  mourning 
is  expreffed,  not  only  by  words  but  by  deeds.  They  beat 
the  teeth  with  dones,  drike  a fhark’s  tooth  into  the  head 
until  the  blood  flows  in  dreams,  and  thruff  fpears  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  into  their  fides  below  the  arm-pits, 
and  through  the  cheeks  into  the  mouth.  The  deceafed  is 
buried  after  being  wrapped  up  in  mats  and  cloth,  much 
after  the  European  manner.  The  chiefs  have  the  “ fiatookas” 
appropriated  to  them  as  burial-places ; but  the  common 
people  are  interred  in  no  particular  fpot.  They  have  long 
and  general  mourning,  which  indicates  that  they  conflder 
death  as  a very  great  evil.  And  this  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  very  odd  practice  to  which  they  refort  for  averting  it, 
which  is  that  of  cutting  off  one  or  both  of  their  little 
fingers  when  they  think  themfelves  in  danger  of  dying  ; 
Juperditioufly  fuppofing  that  the  deity  will  accept  of  the 
little  Anger  as  a fort  of  facriflce  efficacious  enough  to  pro- 
cure the  recovery  of  their  health.  They  cut  it  off  with 
one  of  their  done  hatchets.  From  the  rigid  feverity  with 
which  fome  of  their  mourning  and  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed,  it  might  be  apprehended  that  they  thus  meant 
to  fecure  to  themfelves  felicity  beyond  the  grave  ; but 
their  principal  objeCt  relates  to  things  temporal.  How- 
ever they  feem,  according  to  the  account  given  of  their 
religion  by  Mr.  Anderfon,  to  entertain  very  proper  fen- 
timents  about  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the 
foul ; and  he  thinks  himfelf  warranted  in  afferting,  that 
they  do  not  worfhip  any  thing  that  is  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  or  any  viflble  part  of  the  creation.  They  ne- 
verthelefs  admit  a plurality  of  fubordinate  deities,  prefiding 
over  the  different  elements  of  nature;  and  their  notions  of 
the  future  condition  of  the  deceafed  are  blended  with  many 
abfurdities.  They  do  not  make  any  offerings  of  hogs,  dogs, 
and  fruit,  as  at  Otaheite,  unlefs  it  be  emblematically  ; for 
their  “ Morais”  were  perfectly  free  from  every  thing  of  the 
kind.  But  no  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  their  offering  real 
human  facriflces.  Their  “ Morais,”  or  “ fiatookas,”  are, 
as  at  Otaheite,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  burying- 
grounds  and  places  of  worfhip  ; though  fome  of  them  feemed 
to  be  only  appropriated  to  the  flrft  purpofe  ; but  thefe  were 
fmall,  and,  in  every  other  refpect,  inferior  to  the  others. 
Their  government,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  is  monar- 
chical, but  not  defpotic.  A fubordination  feems  to  be 
eftablifhed  among  them,  that  refembles  the  feudal  fyftem  of 
our  progenitors  in  Europe.  But,  however  independent  on 
the  defpotic  power  of  the  king  the  great  men,  or  chiefs, 
may  be,  people  of  the  lower  order  have  no  property,  nor 
fafety  for  their  perfons,  but  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs  to 
whom  they  belong.  The  inhabitants  of  Tongataboo,  where 
the  king  reiides,  call  this  ifland  the  “land  of  chiefs;”  while 
the  fubordinate  ifles  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
“ lands  of  fervants.”  The  chiefs  are  ftyled  by  the  people, 
not  only  lords  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  fun  and  fley  ; and 
the  king’s  family  affume  the  name  of  “ Futta-faihe”  from 
the  god  fo  called,  who  is  probably  their  tutelary  patron, 
and  perhaps  their  common  anceftor.  There  is  a decorum 
obferved  in  the  prefence  of  their  principal  men,  and  particu- 


larly of  their  king,  that  is  truly  admirable.  In  addreffing 
the  king,  they  At  down  before  him  ; and  to  fpeak  to  the 
king  -ffanding  would  be  accounted  here  as  a mark  of  rude-, 
nefs.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  any  of  the  molt 
civilized  nations  have  ever  exceeded  thefe  people  in  the 
great  order  obferved  on  all  occaAons ; in  ready  compliance 
with  the  commands  of  their  chiefs  ; and  in  the  harmony  that 
fubflfts  through  all  ranks,  and  unites  them,  as  it  they  were  all 
one  man,  informed  with,  and  directed  by,  the  fame  princi- 
ple. To  their  fovereign  they  exprefs  their  refpedt  and 
homage  by  every  poflible  token  of  deference  and  fubmifiion. 
It  appears,  however,  that  if  the  king  thould'  not  govern 
according  to  law  or  cuftom,  the  principal  officer  that  pre- 
Ades  over  the  police  would  be  ordered  by  the  other  great 
men,  or  by  the  people  at  large,  to  put  him  to  death.  A 
fovereign  thus  liable  to  be  controuied,  and  to  be  punilhed 
for  an  abufe  of  power,  cannot  be  called  a defpotic  monarch. 
When  we  conAder  the  number  of  iflands  that  compofe  this 
little  flats,  and  the  diftance  at  which  fome  of  them  lie  from 
the  feat  of  government,  attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and  to  acquire  independency,  it  fhould  feem,  might  be  ap- 
prehended. But  this,  it  is  faid,  never  happens.  One  reafon 
why  they  are  not  diffurbed  by  domeftic  quarrels  may  be  this; 
that  all  the  powerful  chiefs,  whatever  property  they  may 
poflefs  in  other  iflands,  reflde  at  Tongataboo.  They  alfo 
fecure  the  dependence  of  the  other  iflands  by  the  celerity  of 
their  operations ; for  if,  at  any  time,  a troublefome  and 
popular  man  fhould  Hart  up  in  any  of  them,  the  generalifii- 
mo  or  prefiding  officer  of  the  police,  is  immediately  difpatched 
thither  to  kill  him ; and  they  thus  crufh  a rebellion  in  its 
infancy. 

The  common  method  of  fainting  one  another  in  thefe 
iflands  is  by  touching  or  meeting  nofes,  as  is  done  in  New 
Zealand  ; and  their  token  of  peace  to  ftrangers  is  the  dis- 
play of  a white  flag  or  flags.  A very  Angular  cuftom  pre- 
vails among  them  of  putting  every  thing  you  give  them  to 
their  heads,  by  way  of  acknowledgment.  This  mode  of 
paying  a compliment  is  taught  them  from  their  infancy. 

The  language  of  the  Friendly  Iflands  has  the  greateft  af- 
finity imaginable  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  of  Wateeoo,  and 
Mangeea ; and  confequently  to  that  of  Otaheite,  and  the 
Society  Iflands.  The  mode  of  pronunciation  differs  ; never- 
thelefs  a great  number  of  words  are  either  exactly  the  fame, 
or  fo  little  changed,  that  their  common  original  may  be  fa- 
tisfa&orily  traced.  Several  hundred  words  were  collected 
by  Mr.  Anderfon ; and,  amongft  thefe,  are  terms  that  ex- 
prefs numbers  as  far  as  a hundred  thoufand  ; beyond  which 
they  would  never  reckon;  for  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
they  commonly  ufed  a word  which  expreffes  an  indefinite 
number.  Cooke’s  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  Cooke’s  Third 
Voyage,  vol.  i. 

Friendly  Societies  denote  affociations,  chiefly  among  the 
moft  induftrious  of  the  lower  and  middling  clafs  of  tradefmen 
and  mechanics,  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  each  other  relief 
in  ficknefs  ; and  their  widows  and  children  fome  afiiftance  at 
their  death.  Thefe  have  been  thought  worthy  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legiflature,  to  prevent  frauds  which  had  arifen 
from  the  irregular  principles  on  which  many  of  them  were 
condudted. 

The  ftatute  33  Geo.  III.  c.  54.  provides  that  any  number 
of  perfons  may  form  themfelves  into  a fociety,  and  raife 
among  themfelves  a fund  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  make 
rules  and  impofe  fines. — The  rules,  declaring  the  purpofe 
for  which  fuch  focieties  are  eftablifhed,  are  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  quarter  fefiions,  who  may  annul  or  confirm  them  ; in 
which  latter  cafe  they  are  to  be  figned  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace.  No  rule  thus  confirmed  is  to  be  altered  but  at  a 
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general  meeting  of  the  fociety,  and  fubjeft  to  the  controul 
of  the  feffions.  Societies  may  appoint  officers,  who  are  to 
give  fecurities  for  their  truft  ; the  treafurer  or  truftees  by 
bond  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  other  perfons  to  the 
treafurer  or  truftees  ; which  bonds  are  exempted  from  the 
ftamp-duty.  Committees  of  not  lefs  than  eleven  members 
may  be  appointed  ; their  powers  to  be  declared  by  the 
fociety,  and  fubjedf  to  their  controul.  Treafurers  and  truf- 
tees are  enabled  to  layout  fubfcriptions  in  purchafe  of  ftock, 
Sec.  and  to  fell  and  change  funds  for  the  ufe  of  the  fociety  ; 
to  render  accounts,  and  pay  over  balances. — In  cafe  of  mif- 
behaviour  of  truftees,  application  is  to  be  made  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  which  proceedings  are  to  be  free  of  all 
expence  of  fees,  ftamps,  &c.  and  counfel  to  be  affigned 
gratis  by  the  court.  Executors  or  affignees  of  truftees,  &c. 
dying,  or  becoming  bankrupt,  to  pay  the  demands  of  the 
fociety  in  the  firft  place.  Effects  of  the  focieties  are  veiled 
in  treafurers  and  truftees,  who  may  bring  and  defend  adtions. 
— Societies  are  not  to  be  diffolved  without  content  of  five- 
tixths  of  the  members. — Rules  entered  in  a book  are  to  be 
received  as  evidence. — Societies  may  receive  donations. — 
Complaints  of  members  againft  {rewards,  Sec.  are  to  be 
fettled  by  two  juftices.  If  rules  direct  difputes  to  be  fettled 
by  arbitration,  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  fhall  be  final. — 
Members  of  focieties  producing  certificates  of  Reward,  &c. 
are  not  to  be  removable  till  they  become  actually  chargeable ; 
and  fimilar  provifions  are  made  relative  to  thofe  as  to  other 
certificates  under  the  poor  laws.  See  the  article  Poor. 

FRIENDS,  in  EccleJiaJJical  Hi/lory,  a denomination  af- 
f umed  by  a refpedtable  clais  of  perfons,  and  which,  as  we 
are  informed,  they  prefer  to  that  of  Quakers , by  which  they 
are  alfo  generally  known.  For  an  account  of  them,  fee 
Quakers. 

Friends  Alien.  See  Alien. 

FRIENDSHIP,  in  Moral  Philosophy , denotes  that  mu- 
tual attachment  between  different  perfons,  which  proceeds 
from  a cordial  efteem  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
one  another  ; and  which  fuppofes,  or  produces,  in  a con- 
fulerable  degree,  fimilarity  of  difpofition  and  character, 
frequency  of  intercourfe,  union  of  interefts,  and  a recipro- 
city of  confidence,  good  wifties,  and  kind  offices.  “ Friend- 
ffiip,”  fays  Voltaire,  “is  a tacit  contraft  between  two  fen- 
fible  and  virtuous  perfons  : fenfible , I fay ; for  a monk,  or 
a hermit,  may  not  be  wicked,  and  yet  may  live  a ftranger  to 
friendihip.  I add  virtuous  ; for  the  wicked  have  only  ac- 
complices, the  voluptuous  have  companions,  the  defigning 
have  affociates,  the  men  of  bufinefs  have  partners,  the  poli- 
ticians form  a factious  band ; the  bulk  of  idle  men  have 
connedtions  ; princes  have  courtiers  ; but  virtuous  men  alone 
have  friends.  Cethegus  was  Catiline’s  accomplice ; and 
Maecenas  was  Odtavius’s  courtier  ; but  Cicero  was  Atticus’s 
friend.”  Without  virtue  there  can  be  no  genuine,  perma- 
nent friendihip,  but  whilft  thofe  eftimable  qualities  fubfift, 
that  produce  harmony  of  minds,  and  that  bind  true  friends 
to  each  other,  cheir  friendihip  will  continue,  and  will  be 
rendered  immortal. 

Friendihip,  fays  lord  Shaftefburv,  is  that  peculiar  relation 
which  is  formed  by  a confent  and  harmony  of  minds,  by 
mutual  efteem,  and  reciprocal  tendernefs  and  affedtion.  Such 
was  that  between  the  two  Jewiffi  heroes,  David  and  Jona- 
than. ( 2 Samuel,  ch.  i. ) Such  were  thofe  friendihips  de- 
feribed  fo  frequently  by  poets,  between  Pylades  and  Oref- 
tes,  T'nefeus  and  Pirithous,  with  many  others.  Such  were 
thofe  between  philofophers,  heroes,  and  the  greateft  of  men  5 
between  Socrates  and  Antifthenes,  Plato  and  Dion,  Epa- 
minondas  and  Pelopidas,  Scipio  and  Lselius,  Cato  and  Bru- 
tus. Thrafea  and  Helvidius. 
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The  friendihip  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  does  not 
originate  in  felfiffi,  interefted  views  ; and  when  it  is  formed 
and  eftahlifhed,  it  excludes  fufpicion,  jealoufy  and  referve, 
and  is  maintained  by  a free,  candid,  liberal  intercourfe, 
which  is  not  foon  nor  eafily  interrupted  by  difeord,  or  which 
mutual  explanation  fpeedily  revives,  and  renewed  affedtion 
perpetuates.  This  kind  of  friendihip  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  philofophers,  poets  and  divines,  and  they  have 
concurred  in  deferibing  its  excellence,  enumerating  its  be- 
nefits, and  recommending  the  cultivation  and  exercife  of  it. 
Lord  Bacon  has  an  excellent  “ Effay  on  Friendihip  and, 
Dr.  Young  in  his  “Night  Thoughts”  thus  delhribes  ami  re- 
commends it : 

“ Friendfhip’s  the  wine  of  life  ; but  friendihip  new 
is  neither  ftrong  nor  pure.” 

“ Deliberate  on  all  things  with  thy  friend  : 

But  fince  friends  grow  not  thick  on  ev’ry  bough, 

Nor  ev’ry  friend  unrotten  at  the  core  ; 

Firft,  on  thy  friend,  delib’rate  with  thyfelr : 

Paufe,  ponder,  lift  ; not  eager  in  the  choice, 

Not  jealous  of  the  chofen  ; fixing,  fix  : 

Judge  before  friendihip,  then  confide  till  death.’’ 

Lord  Shaftefbury  (ubi  fupra)  animated,  fays  an  ingenious 
writer,  with  a warm  ienfibility  of  the  moral  charms  of  this 
generous  affedtion,  and  not  being  able,  it  feems,  to  difcover 
that  it  is  either  enjoined  or  encouraged  by  the  Chriftian  infti- 
tution,  imputes  this  pretended  cmiffion  as  a capital  defedt  in 
the  code  of  evangelical  ethics.  On  the  contrary,  a late  in- 
genious advocate  for  that  facred  caufe,  which  it  was  the  un- 
happy diredtion  of  this  accompliihed  nobleman’s  learning, 
and  talents  to  depreciate  ; far  from  difeerning  any  thing  lau- 
dable or  meritorious  in  private  friendihip,  has  attempted  to 
prove,  that  “ it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  genius  and 
fpirit  of  the  gofpel.”  Thus  the  very  fame  fuppofed  circum- 
itance  which  appears  to  have  been  no  inconfiderable  obftruc- 
tion  to  the  noble  philofopher’s  faith,  is  ailigned  by  the  ele- 
gant defender  of  Chriftianity,  as  one  of  thoie  internal  marks 
which  authenticate  its  divine  origin  ! The  fame  mode  of  rea- 
foning,  however,  which  overturns  either  of  the  refpedtive 
pofitions  of  thefe  admired  writers,  will  equally  confute  both. 
That  private  friendihip  does  not  exp refsly  enter  into  the  pre- 
cepts of  Chriftianity,  is  unqueftionably  true  ; for  the  nature 
of  the  connedtion  neceffarily  excludes  it  from  being  the  fub- 
jedt  of  a religious  or  moral  obligation.  The  diftindtive  cha- 
radter  of  this  relation  confifts  in  a fpontaneous  fentiment  of 
the  heart,  unconftrained  and  uninfluenced  by  cornpulfive  or 
external  motives  of  every  kind  and  degree.  To  attempt 
therefore  to  produce  a voluntary  affection,  by  the  authority 
of  a poiitive  command,  would  be  to  publifn  a law  evidently 
deftrudtive  of  its  own  end  ; for  its  fandtions  could  no  fooner 
operate  as  a primary,  or  determining  inducement,  than  the 
fentiment  they  were  defignedto  create  would  thereby  be  pre- 
vented from  exifting.  Betides,  a general  ordinance  for  this 
purpofe  would  not  merely  be  abfurd,  it  would-  be  unjuft  ; 
becaufe  it  would  require  univerfally  what  is  not  in  everv 
man’s  power  to  perform.  A great  variety  of  circumilanccs 
mull  concur  to  form  and  cement  this  uhion  ; and  thefe  are 
of  a nature  fo  exceedingly  contingent  and  fortuitous,  that 
they  are  frequently  never  realized  in  the  courfe  of  the  lontreil 
life.  Indeed,  they  fo  rarely  meet  together,  that  what  a fa- 
gacious  obferver  of  mankind  remarks  concerning  love,  holds 
equally  true  in  refpect  to  friendjhip  : “ II  eft  du  veritable 
comme  de  l’apparition  des  efprits  : tout  le  monde  en  park, 
smais  peu  de  gens  ont  vii.” 

Moreover,  if  what  the  noble,  author  requires  fretn  revelas 
tiou  is,  in  the  firft  iuftance,  inconfiftent  with  the  effentialna- 
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tureof  its  objeCl,  it  implies,  in  the  next  place,-  an  affertiort 
fto  lefs  contrary  to  fait  ; for  although  friendfhip  could  not, 
either  in  reafon  or  juftice,  have  been  commanded  by  the  pre- 
cepts, it  is  evidently  encouraged  by  the  fpirit  of  Chriftiani- 
ty  ; univerfal  benevolence,  or  good  will  to  mankind,  is  the 
vital  principle  that  animates  and  pervades  the  whole  fyitem  of 
evangelical  morality  ; and  it  is  by  a proper  cultivation  of  this 
enlarged  and  comprehenfive  virtue,  that  the  heart  is  belt  pre- 
pared and  qualified  to  enter  into  the  engagements,  and  dif- 
eharge  the  offices  of  private  friendfhip.  This  the  noble 
moralift  himfelf  acknowledges  in  another  place.  “ Do  you 
think,”  lie  fays,  “ that  particular  friendfhip  can  well  fub- 
fift  without  fuch  an  enlarged  affeCtion  and  fenfe  of  obliga- 
tion to  fociety  ?”  This  kind  of  reafoning,  however,  when 
applied  to  revelation,  will  not  fatisfy  his  demands  ; he  con- 
tends that  “ friendfhip  is  no  effential  part  of  a Chriftian’s  cha- 
rity.” But  if  there  were  any  force  in  this  objection,  it  would 
overfhoot  its  intended  aim,  and  wound  natural  religion  no  lefs 
than  revealed  ; as  friendfhip,  for  the  reafons  above  affigned, 
a an  no  more  be  the  effential  part  of  a theift’s  benevolence,  than 
it  is  of  a Chriftian’s. 

It  deferves  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  our  bleffed  Lord 
aCted  wifely  in  not  inculcating,  by  exprefs  and  pofitive 
command,  private  friendfhip,  though  he  recommended  it  ge- 
nerally both  by  his  dodtrine  and  example.  His  commiflion 
was  primarily  addreffed  to  the  Jews,  and  his  religion  was  de- 
figned  to  abolifh  all  thofe  diftinCtions  of  nation,  party,  and 
external  privilege,  that  feparated  between  them  and  the  Gen- 
tile world.  The  Jews  were  prone  to  indulge  fellifh  and 
limited  affedfions,  and  to  reltriCt  their  benevolence  to  perfons 
cf  their  own  nation  and  profeffion.  Our  Lord  therefore  very 
wifely  declines  to  recommend  by  pofitive  law  private  friend- 
fhip, and  inculcates  univerfal  benevolence  as  bell  adapted  to 
the  difpoiitions  and  circumftances  of  the  Jewifh  people,  and 
as  the  moil  fuitable  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Gentiles  to  a participation  in  common  with  the  Jews,  of  the 
benefits  and  privileges  which  lie  was  empowered  to  im- 
part. 

We  may  obferve,  however,  that  it  is  not  folely  by  necef- 
fary  implication,  or  circumftantial  inferences,  that  the 
Chriflian  revelation  recognizes  friendfhip.  It  ftrongly  and 
cxprefsly  recommends  and  encourages  this  amiable  alliance  ; 
if,  exhibiting  it  in  the  nobleft  and  moft  animating  examples 
may  be  allowed  to  have  an  immediate  and  diredt  influence 
over  the  heart  of  man.  Two  very  remarkable  inftances  for 
this  purpofe  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour’s  life.  The 
Evangelift,  in  relating  the  miracle  which  Chrifl:  performed  at 
Bethany,  by  reftoring  a perfon  to  life,  who  had  lain  fome 
days  in  the  grave,  Introduces  his  narrative  by  emphatically 
obftrving  that  “ Jefus  loved  Lazarus,”  intimating,  it  fliould 
feem,  that  the  fentiments  which  Chrifl  entertained  of  Laza- 
rus were  a diftindl  and  peculiar  fpecies  of  that  general  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  was  adhiated  towards  all  mankind.  Ac- 
cordingly the  fillers  of  Lazarus  did  not-  mention  his  name, 
but  pointing  him  on i to  Jefus  by  a more  honourable  and 
equally  notorious  defignation,  the  terms  of  their  tneffage 
were,  “ Behold!  He  whom  thou  lovefl  is  lick.”  And 
when  our  Lord  informs  his  dikiples  of  the  notice  he  had  thus 
received,  his  exprefiion  is,  “ Our  friend  Lazarus  fleepeth.” 
We  obferve  that  Chrifl  did  not  upon  this  occafion  ufe  the  word 
“ friend”  in  its  loofe,  undiftinguifhing  acceptation,  but  in 
a reilrained,  and  ftriCtly  appropriated  fenfe  ; as  is  manifefi., 
not  only  from  this  plain  account  of  the  faCt  itfelf,  but  as 
the  fequel  farther  evinces.  For,  as  he  was  advancing  to  the 
grave,  accompanied  with  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  he 
difeovered  the  fame  emotions  of  grief  as  fwelled  the  bofoms 
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of  thofe  with  whom  Lazarus  had  been  inofl  intimately  con- 
nected ; and  fympathizing  with  their  common  forrow,  lie 
melted  into  tears.  This  circumflance  was  too  remarkable 
to  efcape  particular  obfervation ; and  it  drew  from  the  fpec- 
tators,  what  we  fliould  think  it  mull  neceffarily  draw  from, 
every  reader,  this  natural  and  obvious  reflection,  “ behold  f 
how  he  loved  him  !” 

But  in  tire  concluding  cataflrophe  of  our  Saviour’s  life, 
he  gave  a ilill  more  decifive  proof  that  fentiments  of  the 
ftrongeftperfonal  attachment  and  friendfhip  were  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  admitted  into  his  facredbofom;  they  were  too 
deeply,  indeed,  impreffed,  to  be  extinguifhed  even  by  the 
moft  excruciating  torments.  In  thofe  dreadful  moments, 
obferving  among  the  afflicted  witneffes  of  his  painful  and 
ignominious  fufferings,  that  faithful  follower,  whom  he  had 
feleCted  as  his  friend  out  of  the  fmall  band  of  his  twelve 
apoflles,  and  who  is  deferibed  by  the  hiftorian  as  “ the  difei- 
ple  whom  lie  loved  ;”  he  diflingniflied  him  by  the  moft  con- 
vincing inftance  of  fuperior  confidence,  efteem,  and  affection 
that  was  ever  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  For, 
under  circumftances  of  the  moft  agonizing  torments,  when 
it  might  be  thought  impoflible  for  human  nature  to  retain 
any  other  fenfibility  but  that  of  its  own  inexpreflible  fuffer- 
ing's,  he  recommended  to  the  care  and  protection  of  this 
his  tried  and  approved  friend,  in  terms  of  peculiar  regard 
and  endearment,  the  moft  tender  and  facred  object  of  his 
private  affeCtions.  But  no  language  can  reprefent  this  pa- 
thetic and  affeCting  feene  with  a force  and  energy  equal  to 
the  fubiime  fimplicity  of  the  evangelift’s  own  narrative  : 
“ Now  there  ftood  by  the  crofs  of  Jefus  his  mother,  and 
his  mother’s  filler,  and  Mary  Magdalen.  When  Jefus  faw 
bis  mother,  and  the  difciple  ftanding  by,  whom  he  loved  ; he 
faith  to  his  mother,  behold  thy  fon!  then  he  faith  to  the 
difciple,  behold  thy  mother  ! And  from  that  hour  that 
difciple  took  her  to  his  own  home.”  It  may  fafely  be  af- 
ferted,  that  among  all  thofe  memorable  examples  of  friend-* 
Ihip  which  have  been  celebrated  with  the  higheft  encomiums 
by  the  ancients,  there  cannot  be  produced  a fingle  inftance 
in  which  the  moft  diftinguifliing  features  of  exalted  amity 
are  fo  ftrongly  difplayed,  as  in  the  foregoing  relation.  The 
only  one,  perhaps,  that  bears  even  a faint  fimilitude  to  it,  is 
that  famous  tranfaClion  .recorded  by  a Greek  author,  which, 
pafl'ed  between  Eudamidas  and  Aretheus.  But  when  the 
very  different  circumftances  attending  the  refpeCtive  examples 
are  duly  confidered,  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  the 
former  rifes  as  much  above  the  latter  in  the  proof  it  exhi- 
bits of  fubiime  friendfhip,  as  it  does  in  the  dignity  of  the 
characters  concerned. 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  the  divine  founder 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  well  by  his  own  example  as  by 
the  fpirit  of  his  moral  doCtrine,  has  not  only  encouraged  but 
confecrated  friendfhip.  We  are  indebted  for  moft  of  the 
preceding  obfervations  to  the  ingenious  William  Melmoth, 
efq.  in  the  concluding  note  to  his  elegant  tranfiation  of  Cice- 
ro’s “ Lselius,”  or,  “ An  Effay  on  Friendfhip,  by  Mar- 
cus Tullius  Cicero,”  with  remarks,  p.  328 — 343. 

FRIERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tra  los  Montes  j 12  miles  S.  W.  of  Outeiro. 

FRIER’S  Cowl,  in  Botany.  See  Arum. 

Frier’s  Head,  a cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Antigua.  N.  lat.  17’  1 1 '.  W.  long.  6i°  22'. 

FRIESACH,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Rhine  ; 28  miles  N.,W.  of  Berlin. 
N.  lat.  52"  48'.  E.  long.  i2.°4i'« 

FRIESEN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  j 9 miles  N. 
N*  E.  of  Wendifchgratz.. 
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FRIESLAND,  one  of  the  ftates  or  departments  of 
Holland,  lo  called  from  the  Frifons,  an  ancient  warlike  peo- 
ple, whofe  country  formerly  extended  from  the  Scheldt  to 
the  Wefer.  (See  Frisons.  ) It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  call  by  Groningen  and 
Overyffel,  on  the  fouth  by  Overyffel  and  the  Zuydcr  fca, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Flic  or  Vlie  river.  Friefland,  parti- 
cularly in  its  N.W.  parts,  which  lie  lower  than  the  fea,  re- 
fembics  Holland  in  its  air  and  foil,  and  is  famous  for  its  paf- 
turcs,  Applying  butter  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  be  a ftaple 
.article  of  commerce,  and  breeding  excellent  oxer,  cows,  and 
fheep,  and  alfo  large  horfes.  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
there  is  fome  good  corn  land,  which  affords  wheat  that  has 
been  held  in  eftimation  for  the  finenefs  of  the  ear,  and  the 
whitenefs  of  the  flour.  The  chief  article  of  fuel  is  peat, 
and  towards  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  there  are  extenfive 
heaths  and  forefts  of  wood.  For  want  of  fand-hills  near  the 
coaft  this  country  is  defended  at  a great  expence  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  fea  by  dykes.'  The  canals  of 
Friefland  are  numerous  ; and  ferve  not  only  for  carrying  off 
the  fuperfluous  waters  into  the  fea,  but  for  the  purpofes  of 
commerce.  The  principal  oi  tliefe  reaches  from  Harlingen 
through  Franeker  as  far  as  Leewarden,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  Dokkum,  and  Groningen,  and  even  to  the 
frontiers  of  Eaft  Friefland.  The  whole  province  contains 
ii  towns  and  336  villages.  The  inhabitants  long  retained 
that  love  of  liberty  and  martial  fpirit  which  diftinguilhed 
their  anceftors,  and  many  of  thole  cuftoms,  and  that  mode 
of  living,  which  were  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  pro- 
genitors ; they  have  alfo  preferved  among  them  the  old  Fri- 
lian  dialed!  and  accent,  which  renders  the  language  of  the 
country  people  unintelligible  to  the  other  Hollanders. 
Friefland  is  famous  for  its  woollen  ftuffs,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  for  its  linen,  which  is  the  fineft  in  Europe.  This  pro- 
vince, being  a part  of  the  ancient  Frifia,  had  formerly 
princes  of  its  own,  afterwards  dukes,  and  then  kings : among 
whom  Radbokl  II.  was  particularly  celebrated.  Thele 
laft  were  fucceeded  by  podeftats,  feledled  from  among  the 
people.  In  the  year  1436  part  of  Friefland  devolved  to 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  In  1498  the  emperor  Maximilian 
I.  created  duke  Albert  of  Saxony  hereditary  governor  of 
Friefland,  under  a flip  illation  that  he  fhould  maintain  their 
ancient  liberties  ; neverthelefs  they  would  never  acknowledge 
him.  In  1515  Charles  V.  purchafed  of  George  duke  of 
Saxony  his  claim  to  this  country,  and  fubjected  it  to  his 
own  dominions  ; but  under  his  fon  Philip  II.  the  Frifons  re- 
covered their  liberty,  and  acceded  to  the  alliance  of  Utrecht. 
Since  the  United  Provinces  have  been  erected  into  a kingdom, 
andafligned  by  the  emperor  of  France  to  his  brother  Louis, 
Friefland  forms  a part  of  this  treaty  ; and  by  the  new  con- 
ftitutional  code  fends  three  members  to  the  legifiative  body. 
What  farther  changes  await  it,  time  muft  difclofe. 

Friesland,  Eaft,  a principality  of  Germany  belonging 
to  Pruffia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  fea,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  county  of  Oldenburgh,  on  the  fouth  by  the  bifliop- 
ric  of  Manlier,  and  on  the  weft  by  Groningen  ; about  38 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  36  from  eaft  to  weft.  The 
population,  according  to  Hoeck,  coniiftsof  102,594  perfons. 
The  air,  though  moil!  and  thick,  is  purified. by  fea  breezes  ; 
the  fpring  and  harvefts  are  late  ; the  land  is  flat  and  low, 
and  defended  againft  the  fea  by  ftrong  and  lofty  dykes. 
Along  the  coaft  the  foil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  land 
eoniills  chiefly  of  meadows,  with  fome  few  corn  fields.  The 
cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes  arc  of  a large  fize  and  good  quality. 
The  butter  and  cheefe  are  abundant  and  rich.  The  central 
part  of  the  country  is  generally  iandy,  interfperfed  with  fens 
aud  moors,  whence  the  inhabitants  fupply  themfelves  witli 
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peat  for  fuel,  as  wood  is  fcarce.  The  country  abounds  with 
game  and  fowl ; and  its  geefe  are  of  an  uncommonly  large 
fize.  One-third  part  of  this  principality  is  uncultivated. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Ems,  which  contributes  to  render  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  this  province  very  confiderable. 
The  exportation  principally  confifts'in  large  herfes,  horned 
cattle,  cheefe,  butter,  oats,  beans,  rape-feed,  and  fine  linen. 
Anciently  Eaft  Friefland  was  divided  into  a great  number  of 
lordfhips,  moil  of  which  fubmit’tcd,  in  the  year  1450,  to  Ed- 
zard,  lurnamed  Cyrkfena  or  Syrkfena,  whofe  fucceffors 
became  princes  of  the  empire  in.  1454,  under  the  title  of 
count.  After  this  family  had  become  extindf,  Frederick  II. 
king  of  Pruffia,  in  1 744,  feized  on  the  province,  in  confe- 
quenceof  an  expectancy  granted  to  the  houfe  cf  Branden- 
burg by  the  emperor  Leopold  in  the  year  1694.  But 
George  II.  king  of  England,  being  of  the  houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick  Luneburg,  proteffed,  and  claimed  the  principality, 
on  account  of  an  hereditary  union  entered  into  in  the  year 
1691,  with  prince  Chriftian  Eberhard  ; and  made  known 
lms  pretenllons  to  the  regency  of  Eaft  Friefland,  and  to  the 
Aulic  chamber  of  the  empire.  However,  the  king  of  Pruffia, 
denying  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and  regency,  and 
threatening  to  fupp'ort  his  claim  by  force  of  arms,  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  ilndifturbed  poffeffion.  The  inhabitants 
are  Lutherans  and  Calvimfts  ; but  the  Catholics  enjoy  tolera- 
tion in  many  towns,  and  the  Moravians  at  Emden,  Leer, 
and  Norden.  The  Jews  are  alfo  tolerated.  The  nobility] 
lords,  and  peafants  form  the  ftates,  whofe  tranfactions 
with  their  princes,  joined  to  the  imperial  ordinances,  ferve 
for  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  ftates  confent  to  taxes 
and  raife  them  ; the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  is  about  300,000 
rix-dollars.  The  principal  towns  are  Aurich,  Norden,  and 
Emden. 

FRIESLANDitRS,  in  Ecclejiajlical  HIJlory,  a feel  of 
moderate  Anabaptifts,  deriving  their  name  from  Friefland, 
th:  country  which  they  inhabit.  See  Water landians. 

FRIEZE,  Frize,  or  Freeze.  See  Freeze. 

FRIGATE,  in  Sea  Affairs,  a fhip  of  war,  ufually  of 
two  decks,  light  built,  deligned  for  fwift  failing.  When  it 
hath  but  one  deck,  and  coniequently  is  of  a fmaller  fize, 
they  call  her  a light  frigate. 

Frigates  mount  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  guns,  and 
are  efteemed  excellent  cruifers.  The  name  was  formerly 
known  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  applied  to  a long 
kind  of  veffel,  navigated  in  that  fca  with  fails  and  oars. 
The  Eryglifh  were  the  firft  who  appeared  on  the  ocean  with 
thefe  fliips,  and  equipped  them  for  war  as  well  as  for  com- 
merce. 

Frigate-AJ//  denotes  the  difpofition  of  the  decks  of  fuch 
merchant  fliips  as  have  a defeent  of  four  or  five  Heps  from 
the  quarter  deck  and  fore-caftle  into  the  waift,  in  contra- 
diftindlion  to  thofe  whofe  decks  are  on  a continued  line  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  fhip,  which  are  called  galley-built. 
See  Flujh- Deck. 

FuiGATE-Zwy,  in  Geography,  a hay  on  the  S.  coaft  cf  the 
iftand  of  St.  Chriftopher ; two  miles  F.S.E.  of  Bafle- 
terre. 

I*  RIGATOON,  a Venetian  veffel,  commonly  ufed  itt 
the  Adriatic,  built  with  a fquare  ftern,  and  without  any 
fore-matt,  having  only  a main-rnaft,  mizen-maft,  and  bow- 
fprit. 

FRIGENO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Adda  and  Oglio ; feyen  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Breno. 

FRIGENTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of 
Italy,  E.  of  Eclana  or  ./Eguhenuin,  to  which  it  fucceeded  in 
power, 
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FRIGERATORY,  among  Builders,  denotes  a place 
intended  to  keep  things  cool  in  fummer. 

FRIGHT,  a fudden  ana  violent  degree  of  fear.  (See 
Fear.)  This  paffion  has  been  known  not  only  to  caufe, 
but  to  cure  chfeafes.  Epilepfy,  ftupor,  madnefs,  &c.  have 
in  fome  inftances  been  produced  by  frights.  Mr.  Boyle 
mentions  agues,  gout,  and  fciatica,  cured  by  tins  means. 
It  is  a commonly  known  cure  for  the  hiccough,  to  put  the 
patient  in  a fudden  fright.  . 

FRIGID,  Fiugidus,  cold,  is  varioufly  ufed.  _ A mgid 
Ryle,  is  a low,  jejune  manner  of  di&ion  ; wanting.  force, 
warmth  of  imagination,  figures  of  fpeech,  &c.  this,  and 
the  bombaft,  are  the  two  chief  faults  oppofite  to  the  fuh- 
lime,  which  fee.  The  frigid  confifts  in  degrading  an  objeft, 
or  fentiment,  which  is  fubhme  in  itfelf,  by  our  mean  con- 
ception of  it,  or  by  our  weak,  low,  and  childilh  delcription 
of  it  ; this  betrays  entire  abfence,  or  at  leaft'great  poverty  of 
‘renius.  Of  this  there  are  numerous  examples  commented 
upon  with  much  "humour,  in  the  treatife  on  the  art  of  finking, 
in  Dean  Swift’s  works  ; the  inftances  being  taken  chiefly 
from  fir  Richard  Blackmore.  The  Bombajl  (which  fee) 
lies,  in  forcing  an  ordinary  or  trivial  fubjedb  out  of  its  rank, 
and  endeavouring  to  raife  it  into  the  fublime  ; or  in  attempt- 
ing to  exalt  a fublime  objeft  beyond  all  natural  and  reafonable 
bounds.  Writers  of  genius  may  fometimes  fall  into  this 
error,  which  is  too  common,  by  unluckily  lofing  fight  of  the 
true  point  of  the . fublime.  This  is  alfo  called  Fujian,  or 
Rant.  Shakefpeare  is  not  altogether  unexceptionable  in 
this  refpedt.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  their  tragedies,  abound 
with  it. 

Frigid  Zone , or  Frozen  Zone , in  Geography . See  Zone. 

FRIGIDITY"  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  im- 
potence. 

FRIGIDUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in 
Venetia,  which  rofe  in  the  Alpes  Carnicse,  ran  towards  the 
weft,  watered  a place  called  Caftra,  and  difeharged  itfelf 
into  the  Sontius  near  Pons  Sontii. 

FRIGILIORA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  m Gre- 
nada ; 1 3 miles  E.  of  Velez  Malaga. 

FRIGNANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Panaro  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Modena. 

FRIGORIFIC,  of  frigus,  cold,  and  facio,  I make,  in 
Phyjcs,  fomething  that  occasions  cold.  Some  philofophers, 
particularly  Gaffendus,  and  other  corpufcularians,  denying 
cold  to  be  a mere  privation,  or  abfence  of  heat,  contend 
that  there  are  actual  frigorific  corpufcles,  or  particles,  as 
well  as  fiery  ones  : whence  proceed  cold  and  heat ; which 
fee.  See  alfo  Congelation,  Freezing,  and  Freezing 
Mixtures. 

FRIKEN,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Sweden,  mWarme- 
land,  40  miles  in  length,  but  narrow. 

FRILL,  in  Falconry ; when  a hawk  trembles  or  (hivers, 
they  fay  fhe  frills.  Did.  Ruft. 

FRILLENDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Ziegenhayn  ; five  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ziegen- 
havn. 

FRIM,  in  Agriculture,  a term  employed  to  denote  any 
fort  of  plant  which  is  full  of  juice.  It  is  often  applied  to 
grafs  and  grain  while  young,  and  in  a tender  date  of 
growth. 

FRINGE  OE  Mosses,  P erijomium,  in  Botany,  a fimple 
cr  double  row  of  feparate  or  connected  teeth,  which  border 
the  orifice  of  the  capfule  in  ahnoft  all  the  genera  of  MoiTes, 
and  are  originally  covered  by  the  lid  and  veil  When  thofe 
parts  are  fallen,  the  fringe  becomes  confpicuous.  It  is  a 
very  fenfible  hygrometer,  for  the  moft  part  expanding  by 
drought,  to  allow  of  the  difeharge  of  the  feeds.  Sometimes 


however  the  fringe  is  expanded  by  moifture,  and  folds  to- 
gether in  a dry  Rate  of  the  atmofphere.  The  outer  fringe, 
which  is  in  many  cafes  the  only  one,  is  of  a much  firmer 
texture,  and  more  deeply  coloured,  than  the  inner.  It  con- 
fifts either  of  4,  8,  16,  or  32  teeth,  which  numbers  are  as 
conftant  and  invariable  in  all  cafes,  as  in  any  other  inftance 
ill  natural  hiftory,  and  far  more  fo  than  thofe  numerical 
differences  in- general  by  which  the  chara&ers  of  more  fplendid 
flowers  and  fruits  are  defined.  The  inner  fringe  is  moftly  a 
fine  plaited  membrane,  entire  at  the  bafe,  but  varioufly 
toothed,  jagged,  or  perforated  in  the  upper  part.  Some- 
times however  the  inner  fringe  confifts  of  feparate  teeth  like 
the  outer,  only  much  more  delicate.  All  the  parts  in  quef- 
tion  are,  in  feveral  inftances,  very  brittle  and  fugacious,  but 
in  general  they  are  tolerably  durable. 

The  celebrated  Hedwig  firft  fuggefted  the  ingenious  and 
fortunate  idea  of  making  the  fringe  of  modes  fubfervient  to 
the  purpofes  of  generic  diferimination.  This  conftitutes  the 
chief  merit  of  his  fyftem,  which  we  (hall  more  fully  explain 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  natural  order  of  Mosses.  At 
prefent  we  fliall  delcribe  the  ftrudture  of  the  fringe  in  each 
genus. 

Phafcarn,  Sphagnum,  Gymnojomum,  and  Anidangium,  have 
no  fringe  at  all.  In  the  firft  the  lid  is  of  one  piece  with  the 
capfule,  and  only  ruptured  irregularly  at  one  fide  ; in  the 
three  others  the  lid  feparates  and  falls  off  entire,  leaving  the 
margin  of  the  capfule  quite  naked  and  beardlefs. — Thefe  ge- 
nera are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  marks  derived  from 
other  parts  of  the  fructification. 

We  fliall  now  firft  enumerate  fuch  genera  as  are  furnifned- 
with  a fimple  fringe. 

1.  Tetr aphis.  Fringe  of  four  teeth.  Thefe  are  erect, 

acute,  firm,  polifhed  and  permanent.  Mr.  Dickfon  firft 
pointed  out  to  us  this  Angularity  of  ftrufture  in  the  Lin- 
naean  Mnium  pellucidum,  long  before  the  publication  of 
Hedwig’s  difeoveries.  Botany. — Plate  Fringes,  Jg.  1. 

2.  Oftoblepharum.  Fringe  of  eight  teeth.  Capfule  with- 
out an  apophyfis.  Bryum  alhidum  of  Linnseus,  an  Indian 
plant. — Fig.  2. 

3.  Splachnum.  Fringe  of  16  teeth,  dilated  at  the  bafe, 
approaching  each  other  in  pairs.  Capfule  cylindrical, 
Handing  on  a fleihy  bafe,  or  apophyjs. — Fig.  3. 

4.  Encalypta.  Fringe  of  16  linear  upright  teeth.  Veil 
ample,  bell-fhaped. — Fig.  4. 

5.  Pierogonium.  Fringe  of  16  linear  upright  teeth. 
Capfule  from  a lateral  fheath. — Fig.  5. 

6.  Grimmia.  Fringe  of  16  equi-diftant  teeth,  dilated  at 
the  bafe.  Veil  cylindrical. — Fig.  6. 

7.  Conojomum.  Swartz  in  Schrad.  N.  Tourn.  v.  1. 
fafe.  3.  24.  t.  5,  6.  Fringe  of  16  tapering  teeth,  approach- 
ing each  other  in  pairs,  and  all  cohering  at  the  points. 
— • rig:  7- 

This  genus  is  founded  by  Dr.  Swartz  on  the  Bryum  tetra- 
gonumoi  Dickfon,  [Grimmia  conojoma  ; Engl.  Bot.  t.  1 135. 
FI.  Brit.  1196),  and  another  fpecies  gathered  by  Mr.  Men- 
zies  in- Staten-land.  They  are  very  much  alike,  and  have1 
the  habit,  as  well  as  the  globofe  furrowed  capfule,  of  a 
Bartramia  ; but  the  fringe  is  totally  different.  We  cannot 
but  confefs  however  that  the  part  in  queftion  offers  confi- 
derable  violence  to  nature,  in  obliging  us  to  feparate  thefe 
two  plants  from  Bartramia. 

8.  Dicranum.  Fringe  of  16  flat,  fomewhat  indexed 
teeth,  cloven  half  way  down. — Fig.  8. 

There  is  no  natural  difference  of  habit  between  this  genus 
and  Grimmia.  • 

9.  Trichojomum . Fringe  ef  32  linear  ftraightifh  teeth, 

approaching 
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approaching  each  other  in  pairs,  fometimes  joined  in  pairs  at 
the  bafe. — Fig.  9. 

10.  Tortula.  Fringe  of  numerous  linear  teeth,  fpirally 
and  repeatedly  twifted  together. — Fig.  10. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  Tortula  the  teeth  are  united  into  a cy- 
linder at  the  bafe,  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  upon  which 
fome  recent  botamfts  have  founded  a new  genus,  called  Syn- 
trichium  ; but  it  feems  fcarcely  neceffary,  nor  even  allowable. 
See  Jig.  1 1 . 

The  following  genera  are  furnifhed  with  a double  fringe, 
fome  few  fpecies  of  Orthotrichum,  and  one  of  the  Buxbaumice 
perhaps  excepted. 

11.  Orthotrichum.  Capfule  terminal.  Outer  fringe  of 
16  teeth;  inner  of  8 or  16  linear  ones,  fometimes  altogether 
deficient.  Veil  furrowed. 

This,  though  a very  natural  genus,  is  variable  in  its 
fringe,  which  differs  in  different  fpecies  otherwife  nearly 
akin,  but  it  is  the  only  one  fo  circumltanced.  0.  pumilum 
has  but  eight  teeth  in  the  outer  fringe. — Fig.  12. 

12.  Neckera.  Capfule  from  a lateral  fcaly  fheath. 
Outer  fringe  of  16  teeth  ; inner  of  16  capillary  ones.  Veil 
naked  and  even. — Fig.  13. 

13.  Funaria.  Capfule  obovate.  Outer  fringe  of  16 
oblique  teeth,  cohering  at  the  points  ; inner  of  16  flat  teeth. 
Veil  quadrangular. — Fig.  14. 

14.  Buxbaumia.  Capfule  oblique,  gibbous  on  one  fide. 
Outer  fringe  of  16  very  fhort  teeth;  inner  membranous, 
plaited. — Fig.  15. 

In  B.  foliofa  the  outer  fringe  is  fcarcely  perceptible. 
See  Jig.  16. 

15.  Bartramia.  Capfule  fpherical,  furrowed.  Outer 
fringe  of  1 6 awi-ihaped  teeth  ; inner  membranous,  laciniated. 
Lid  depreffed. — Fig.  17. 

16.  Mmum.  Capfule  terminal,  cylindrical,  furrowed. 
Outer  fringe  of  16  awl-lhaped  teeth;  inner  membranous, 
laciniated. — Fig.  18. 

17.  Bryam.  Capfule  ovate-oblong,  fmooth.  Outer 
fringe  of  16  teeth,  dilated  at  the  baje  ; inner  membranous, 
toothed.  Flowers  terminal. — Fig.  19. 

18.  Hypnum.  Capfule  ovate-oblong,  from  a lateral  fcaly 
fheath.  Outer  fringe  of  16  teeth,  dilated  at  the  bafe; 
inner  membranous,  varioufly  toothed.  Veil  fmooth. — 
Fig.  20. 

In  thefe  four  laff  genera  the  fringes  do  not  ferve  us  much, 
the  outer  one  being  preciiely  alike  in  all,  and  the  inner  one, 
though  different  in  the  number  and  fhape  of  its  fegments  in 
various  fpecies,  rather  tending  by  that  means  to  perplex  the 
fubjeft,  by  leading  to  unnatural  combinations.  This  is  the 
weakeli  part  of  the  fyllem  of  Hedwig,  and  of  thofe  who 
follow  him  in  making  his  rules  abiolute,  without  regard  to 
natural  affinity.  Thus  out  of  Hypnum,  whofe  inner  fringe, 
for  the  moll  part,  has  16  principal  teeth,  with  Angle  or 
double  intermediate  ones  befides,  is  taken  a genus  named 
LJkea,  in  which  there  is  only  a fimple  row  of  16  teeth  to 
the  inner  fringe.  This  might  be  allowed,  were  there  any 
differences  of  habit  or  other  charaftters  to  fupport  the  mea- 
fure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  feparates  fpecies  clofely  akin, 
and  ferves  only  to  divide  a molt  natural  genus,-  by  a very 
obfeure  and  difficult  char  after.  Weber  and  Mohr,  in  their 
Swedilh  Tour,  fuggeit  another  genus  founded  on  Hypnum 
dendreides  only,  the  charadter  of  which  depends  on  the  inner 
fringe  having  32  teeth,  approaching  each  other  in  pairs,  and 
moreover  meeting  by  tranfverfe  bars,  fo  as  to  imitate  blad- 
ders, joined  at  the  fummits.  It  is  named  Climacium,  from 
a feale.  Whoever  is  converfant  with  the  varieties  of 
ftrufture  in  different  fpecies  of  Hypnum,  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  futility  of  fuch  generic  diffinftions,  in  which  great 
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pains  are  taken  to  render  the  fcience  not  only  difficult  but 
unnatural. 

19.  Fcntinalis . Capfule  enveloped  in  a lateral  fcaly 
flieath.  Outer  fringe  of  16  teeth,  dilated  at  the  bafe  ; 
inner  reticulated. — Fig.  21. 

Here  the  inner  fringe  comes  in  aid  of  the  generic  cha- 
racter in  the  happielt  manner,  being  altogether  peculiar, 
and  unlike  that  of  any  other  mofs.  It  confifts  of  a latticed 
cone,  ufually,  if  not  invariably,  of  a fine  red  colour. 

20.  Polytrichum.  Outer  fringe  of  32  or  64  fhort,  flat, 
indexed,  teeth  ; inner  a tranfverfe  orbicular  membrane, 
affixed  to  the  teeth  of  the  outer.  Veil  moftly  double  ; the 
outer  hairy. — Fig.  22. 

Mr.  I.  D.  Sowerby  has  firft  noticed  a fhort  entire  mem- 
brane, in  the  mouth  of  the  capfule  of  this  genus,  which  we 
are  much  inclined  to  think,  with  him,  is  the  real  inner 
fringe,  that  above  deferibed  being  merely  the  membranous 
lining  of  the  lid.  See  Jig.  23. 

We  forbear  to  coniider  the  whole  fubjeft;  of  the  generic 
diftindlions  of  Moffes,  till  we  come  to  them  in  their  proper 
place,  in  treating  of  this  natural  order.  Andnea  is  left  out 
of  the  above  enumeration  of  genera  furnifhed  with  a fringe, 
becaufe  the  recent  obfervations  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Hooker, 
communicated  to  the  Linnsean  Society,  piove  it  to  have  a 
capfule  of  four  valves,  and  no  real  fringe,  tl  ole  valves  having 
been  erroneoufly  taken  for  one  of  four  teeth.  S. 

Fringe-  ree.  See  Ciiionanthus. 

Fringe-/ rre,  in  Gardening , a tree  of  the  ornamental 
kind.  See  Chionanthus. 

FRINGILLA,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  pafferes,  the 
character  of  which  confills  limply  in  the  form  of  the  bill, 
which  is  conic,  ilraight,  and  pointed.  The  fpecies  of  the 
fringilla  or  finch  tribe  are  rather  numerous,  amounting 
altogether  to  about  one  hundred,  independently  of  many 
varieties.  The  finches  are  in  general  birds  of  fmall  or 
ratlur  moderate  fize,  and  no  very  inconfiderable  portion  of 
them  are  exclufively  natives  of  extra-European  climates. 
Some  are  in  particular  remarkable  for  the  fplendour  of  their 
plumage. 

Species. 

Lapfonica.  Head  black  ; body  grey  and  black  ; eye- 
brows white  ; outer  tail-feathers  with  a white  wedge -formed 
fpot.  Linn.  Fringilla  Montana,  Brifi.  Lc  grand  Montan, 
Buff.  Greater  brambling,  Albin.  Lapland  Jr.ch,  Arftt. 
Zool. 

Native  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  fpecies  affociates  in  fmall  flocks,  runs  on  the  ground 
like  the  lark,  and  has  a note  refembling  that  of  the  linnet. 

In  America  it  is  obferved  to  be  very  partial  to  the  juniper. 
The  female  lays  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  a brownilh  flate  colour  ; 
the  nelt  is  compofed  of  mofs  and  grafs  lined  with  feathers. 

Nivalis.  Black,  beneath  fnowy  ; fecondary  quill  and 
tail-feathers  white.  Linn.  Pinion  de  neige,  ou  t oiverolle , 
Buff.  Snoiv-fnch,  Lath. 

Length  feven  inches,  with  the  bill  black  ; head  and  neck 
above  cinereous  ; back  and  rump  grey -brown  ; two  miadle 
tail-feathers  black,  the  lateral  ones  white  tipped  with  black. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Europe,  and  is  alfo  a native  of  part  of 
Afia.  Pallas  deferibes  a variety  found  about  the  .nowy 
fummits  ot  the  Caucafian  mountains,  in  which  the  flanks 
are  Freaked  with  black  ; and  the  two  outer -moft  tail- 
feathers  marked  with  a white  wedge -formed  fpet. 

Caspa.  Reddifli-grey  ; face  and  chin  white  ; wing  and 
tail  black,  the  latter  forked.  Gmel.  Le  Dattier,  Buff. 
Cafpa  Jparrow,  Shaw’s  Travels.  Cafpa  finch.  Lath. 

A gregarious  fpecies  diffinguiflicd  for  its  fine  note ; this 

bird 
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bird  inhabits  Barbary  and  AbyfTinia,  where  it  is  as  common 
near  granaries  as  the  common  fparrow  in  Britain  ; it  feeds 
on  the  date  as  well  as  grain. 

ElegANS;  Above  green,  with  cinereous  collar  ; breaft 
yellow  ; frontlet,  throat,  rump,  and  tail  red  ; abdomen  with 
white  lunate  fpots.  Gmel.  Lc  beau  marquet.  Buff.  Beau- 
tifulfinch,  Lath. 

Length  five  inches,  and  in  bulk  refembling  the  common 
fparrow  ; the  bill  and  legs  are  red  ; rump  and  tail  chefnut  - 
red.  Inhabits  Africa. 

Formosa.  Green ; chin  and  throat  yellowifh  ; belly 
barred  with  black  and  white  ; bill  and  legs  red.  Lath. 
Lovely  finch . 

Native  of  India,  and  perhaps  differing  only  in  fex  from 
the  former. 

Noctis.  Black ; chin  and  lores  rufous ; bill  black. 
Linn.  Paffer  niger,  Briff.  Yohualtototl , Ray.  Pere  noir, 
Buff.  Rufous -chinned finch , Lath. 

Size  of  a fparrow,  with  the  legs  black,  and  the  irides 
red  ; the  fpecies  inhabits  South  America,  and  the  American 
iflands. 

Arcuata.  Chefnut,  beneath  white ; head  and  lower 
part  of  the  neck  black  ; collar  and  ftripe  behind  the  eyes 
white.  Gmel.  Moineau  du  Cap  de  Bonne  Ffperance,  Buff. 
Crefcent  finch,  Lath. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; the  length  of  this 
bird  is  fix  inches  ; the  leffer  wing-coverts  are  bay,  middle 
ones  white  at  the  tip  ; quill  and  tail-feathers  brown. 

Nitenr.  Steel-blue  black  ; bill  and  legs  flefh-colour. 
Gmel.  Paffer  niger  erythrorynchos,  Briff.  Paffer  indicus 
brachyurus,  Ray.  Moineau  du  Brefl,  Buff.  Short-tailed 
Indian  f par  row,  Will.  Glofy  finch.  Lath. 

Rather  fmaller  than  the  Iparrow ; the  bill  flefh-colour, 
and  the  irides  white.  A variety  of  this  fpecics  inhabits 
Carthagena,  in  South  America,  the  plumage  of  which  is 
entirely  black  ; the  legs  and  bill  dulky.  The  Nootka 
finch,  which  is  totally  black,  with  a white  bill,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  likewife  a variety. 

Leucura.  Yellowifh,  fpotted  with  chefnut,  and  varied 
with  white  lines  ; beneath  and  head  whitifh-yellow  ; tail- 
feathers  whitifh-afh.  Gmel.  Paffer  albicilla  bononienfis,  Briff. 
White-tailed  fparrow,  Aldr. 

Inhabits  Italy,  about  Bologna. 

Brachyura.  Entirely  yellowifh.  Gmel.  Paffcrculus 
bononienfis,  Briff.  Paffer  brachyurus  nofiras,  Ray.  Short- 
tailed  fparrow,  Will. 

■ The  yellow  on  the  breaft  and  belly  paler  than  the  reft  of 
the  body.  The  fpecies  inhabits  with  the  former. 

Cana.  Above  yellow-brown,  beneath  yellow  ; head 
and  chin  grey  ; vent  white  ; wings  and  tail  brown  with 
white  lines,  Gmel.  Serinus  jamaicenfis,  Briff.  Serino ■ affinis 
t cinereo,  luteo  et  fifeo  varius,  Ray.  Grey-headed  finch. 
Lath. 

Length  eight  inches  ; legs  blueifh,  claws  brown,  fhort, 
and  hooked. — Inhabits  America. 

Dalmatica.  Above  reddifh,  beneath  whitifh  ; tail 
forked.  Gmel.  Paffer  Sc/avonicus,  Briff  Dalmatic  fpar- 
row, Will. 

Larger  than  the  houfe  fparrow,  and  inhabits  Dalmatia. 
Ben’GAT.us.  Pale  blue  ; head  and  back  grey  ; fides  of 
'the  head  purple.  Gmel.  Bengali,  Buff.  Blue-bellied  finch , 
Lath. 

Native  of  Angola  and  Bengal.  The  length  is  four 
inches  and  three  quarters  ; the  bill  dirty  flefh-colour  ; quillr 
feathers  brown  edged  with  grey ; tail  pale  blue,  a little 
cuneate  ; legs  white.  The  female  is  deftitute  of  the  purple 
4>n  the  fides  of  the  head,  confpicuous  in  the  male. 
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Flammea.  Fulcous  ; creft  flame-colcured  ; body  be- 
neath roly.  Linn.  Fringilla  crifiata,  Briff.  Flaming  finch , 
Artt.  Zool.  Crimfon-cr owned finch.  Lath. 

Size  of  the  red-pole  ; the  bill  pale  brown  ; the  whole  of 
the  top  of  the  head  deep  flame-colour,  inclining  to  crimfon, 
and  the  legs  pale  brown. 

Defcribed  by  Linmeus  from  the  paintings  of  Rudbeck, 
as  a native  of  Norland,  and  iuppoied  to  be  peculiar  to 
Northern  regions. 


Ir.iACA.  Cinereous  olive  ; feathers  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  fteel-blue,  at  the  Irafe  ; in  the  middle  olive,  with 
the  tip  brown  ; beneath  white  ; tail-feathers  and  coverts 
above  rufous.  Gmel.,  &c. 

Size  of  a thrufh.  This  fpecies  inhabits  South  America. 

Fravirostris.  Brown  ; bill  yellowifh  ; feathers  on  the 
breaft  rofy  at  the  tips.  Finn.  Fringilla fufea , Briff*  Ft 
Pincon  brun.  Burl.  Arctic  finch,  Arcl.  Zool, 

A mipratorv  Lucies  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden- 


MoNTiFRiNGiLLA.  Bafe  of  the ' wings  beneath  fine 
yellow.  Gmel.  Fringuelh  montar.ino,  Olin.  Pinfion  d’Ar - 
denns,  Buff.  Bramble,  brambling,  bramble-finch,  Will. 
Ray,  &c. 

Length  fix  inches  and  a half,  and  inhabits  Europe  and 
Siberia,  where  it  frequents  woods,  and  feed?  on  the  mail 
of  beech  and  other  trees.  In  the  male,  the  head,  neck  and 
back  are  black,  in  the  female  brown  ; the  throat  and  breaft 
of  the  male  are  tawny,  inclining  to  reddifh  ; in  the  female 
reddilh-grey  ; the  quill-feathers  are  black,  edged  with 
yellow  ; tail  fiightly  forked,  and  the  legs  grey.  One 
variety  of  this  bird  has  the  eye-brows  and  band  on  the  nape 
black  ; body  beneath,  and  rump  white  ; chin  and  breaft 
red ; wing-coverts  with  a whitifh  band.  Another  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  paler  colour  of  the  plumage,  and  in 
having  the  head  white. 

Domestica.  Quill  and  tail-feathers  brown;  body  grey 
and  black  ; wings  with  a fingle  white  band.  Linn.  Fn. 
Suec.  Paffer  domflints,  Gefn.  P affera  nofirale,  Ol.  Moi- 
neau franc,  Buff.  Hoife-fparrcw,  Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

This  well  known  fpecies  is  a general  inhabitant  of  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  Afia,  and  from  the  boldnefsand  familiarity 
of  its  habits  is  moft  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  populous 
places.  It  builds  under  the  eaves  of  thatched  houfes,  and 
in  other  fimilar  fituations  ; feeds  on  feeds  and  fruits,  and 
alfo  on  infefts,  and  lays  about  five  or  fix  eggs,  the  colour  of 
which  is  pale-afh  with  fpots  of  brown. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  bird  are  iff,  white;  2d,  yel- 
low, clouded  above  with  chefnut  ; 3d,  with  the  plumage 
blackifh.  The  colours  of  the  female  are  more  obfeure  than 
thofeof  the  male. 

Cristata.  Chefnut,  beneath  red  ; crown  crefted  and 
red;  temples  black.  Gmel.  Friquet  huppe,  et  Moineau  de 
Cayenne,  Buff.  Black-faced  finch,  A rdf.  Zool. 

Size  of  the  common  fparrow,  with  the  bill  red,  and  legs 
brown.  The  upper  part  of  the  plumage,  wings,  and  tail 
reddifh  brown  ; rump  crimfon  ; fides  of  the  head  under  the 
creft  black.  This  bird  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Caroljnen.sjk.  Reddifh  brown q belly  white  ; face  and 
pe dt oral  band  black  ; throat  and  rump  fcarlet.  Lath.  Le 
Moineau  de  la  Caroline,  Buff.  Carolina  black-faced finch . 

Native  of  Carolina,  and  from  its  clofc  affinity  to  the  pre- 
ceding has  been  coniidered  as  the  female  of  that  fpecics  by 
fome  writers.  Itsfize  is  rather  inferior,  the  fpecies  crifiata 
being  fix  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  the  latter  only  five 
inches  and  an  half. 

RetJvONIA.  Grey  ; eye-brows  white";  chin  pale  yellow. 
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Linn.  Pajfer  torquatus,  Ray.  P offer fylvflris,  Briff.  La 

foulcie,  Buff.  Ring-Jparrow,  Will. 

Length  live  inches  and  a half ; feeds  on  fruits,  feeds, 
and  infecis.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  fouth  of  Europe. 
It  frequents  woods,  builds  in  cavities  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  lays  four  or  five  eggs.  The  red-headed  fparrow  of 
Albin,  and  the  bud  called  by  Briffon  Paffer  torquatus,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  two  varieties  of  F.  petronia. 

Stulta.  Reddifh-grey  fpotted  with  ferruginous,  be- 
neath yellowiffi  ; wings  with  a double  white  band.  Lath. 
p offer  Jlultus , Briff.  Pajfer  mattugia,  Olin.  Foolijh  Jparrow, 

Will. 

Inhabits  Italy.  Size  of  the  houfe-fparrow. 

Bononiensis.  Spotted  with  white,  black,  and  yellow, 
beneath  yellowifh  white;  head  white,  with  pale  yellow  fpots  ; 
tail-feathers  pale  yellow.  Lath.  Pajfer  maculatus,  Ray. 
Speckled fparre/ku.  Will. 

Size  ot  the  former,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  country. 

Cjelebs.  Limbs  black  ; quill-feathers  white  on  both 
fides,  the  three  firll  without  fpots  ; two  of  the  middle  tail- 
feathers  obliquely  white.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Fringilla  fylvia. 
Scop.  Fringucllo,  Olin.  Pinfon , Buff.  Chafftich,  l3onov. 
Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

A fpecies  found  throughout  Europe,  in  fome  parts  of 
Alia,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Africa.  The  chaffinch  is  a con- 
itant  inhabitant  of  the  Britiih  iiles,  being  feen  at  all  feafons, 
and  is  one  of  the  molt  frequent,  as  well  as  beautiful  of  our 
feathered  tribe.  In  Sweden  and  Holland  the  fpecies  muff 
be  confidered  of  the  migratory  kind,  though  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  remark  that  the  females  only  leave  thofe  coun- 
tries, their  males  remaining  behind.  This  fingular  migra- 
tion, which  is  not  entirely  peculiar  to  the  chaffinch,  takes 
place  in  autumn,  and  at  a ffated  period  in  the  enfuing  fpring 
they  conftantly  return  to  their  former  haunts. 

The  chaffinch  is  efteemed  a bird  of  fong  ; its  note  is 
ploaiing,  but  does  not  continue  throughout  the  whole  year. 
It  builds  in  low  and  thickfet  buffies.  The  neft  is  compofed 
of  the  fibres  of  plants  and  mofs,  with  a lining  of  hair,  wool, 
and  feathers.  The  eggs  amount  to  live  or  fix,  and  are  of 
a pale  reddifh  grey,  with  black  fpots  at  the  larger  end.  The 
male  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  female  by  the  fuperior  beauty 
■of  its  plumage,  as  well  as  by  having  the  bread:  and  other 
parts  tinged  with  red. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  among  the 
principal  of  which  the  following  may  be  fpecified  : 

1.  Le  Pingon  a ailes  et  queue  noires,  Briff.  ; the  plumage 
of  which  is  affiy  above,  beneath  fiefh-colour  ; wing-coverts 
white,  in  the  middle  black,  with  the  wings  and  tail  black. 

2.  Le  ping  on  llanc.  Entirely  white. 

3.  Le  pingon  a collier.  Like  the  common  kind,  except 
that  the  collar  and  crown  are  white. 

4.  Fringilla  anierivs  alba , pofier'tus  ferruginea , Gmel.  The 
fore -part  white;  hind-part  ferruginous. 

5.  Fringilla  fultus  palUdiJJima , dorfo  jlavicanle , Gmel. 
Beneath  very  pale  ; back  yellowifh. 

Mexican  A.  Greenifh-brown,  beneath  whitifh.  Gmel. 
1,'tgurimis  mexicanus,  Briff.  AcatechichiStli , Ray.  Mexican 
fjkin,  Lath. 

Size  of  the  laft  ; this  fpecies  is  a native  of  Mexico,  and 
inhabits  among  reeds. 

Cacatototl.  Black:fh  and  fulvous  varied  ; beneath 
white.  Gmel.  Ligurimis  mexicanus  tiiger,  Briff.  Cacatototl , 
Ray.  Black  Mexican Jifkin,  Lath. 

Inhabits  Mexico. 

Seisjnus.  Somewhat  greenifh  ; lower  mandible  whitifh  ; 
back  and  iides  fpotted  with  fufeous ; band  on  the  wing  yei- 


low.  Linn.  Serinus , Briff.  Serin,  Buff.  Loxia  ferinus , 
Scop.  Serin  Jinch,  Lath. 

A gregarious  fpecies  found  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  not  uncommon. 

Flaveola.  Yellow;  back  greenifh;  front  fulvous; 
quill  and  tail-feathers  black,  fpotted  with  yellow.  Linn. 
Saffron-fronted Jinch , Lath. 

.Size  of  a canary  bird,  and  conjeftured  to  be  a mongrel 
kind  produced  between  the  canary  bird  and  goldfinch.  The 
bill  is  convex,  and  of  a pale  colour,  with  t’.e  tip  brown  ; 
the  tail  forked  and  the  legs  pale.  Native  place  unknown. 

Autumnai.is.  Greenifh  ; cap  ferruginous  ; vent  tef- 
taceous.  Linn.  Autumnal  finch,  Lath. 

Native  of  Surinam. 

LepidA.  Greenifh  fufeous ; band  above  and  beneath 
the  eyes,  with  the  chin  orange  ; breaff  black.  Linn.  Lepid 
Jinch,  Lath. 

Inhabits  woods  in  the  Havannah. 

Butykacea.  Greenifh  ; eye -brows,  breaff,  and  abdo- 
men yellow  ; primary  quill-feathers  white  at  the  outer  mar- 
gin. Linn.  Cbloris  indica,  Briff.  Indian  greenfinch,  Ed- 
wards. Yellow  finch,  Lath. 

Native  of  Madeira,  India,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bicolor.  Head  and'  bread  black  ; back,  wings,  and 
tail  dull  greenifh.  Linn.  Chloris  bahamenfis,  Briff.  Le 
vsrdinere.  Buff.  Bahama  jinch,  ArcL  Zool. 

A variable  fpecies  common  in  the  woods  of  Bahama.  In 
fize  it  agrees  with  the  canary  bird.  The  note  is  melo- 
dious. 

-----  Barbata.  Pale  yellow  ; wings  green,  fpotted  with 
black  and  red  ; chin  bearded.  Molin.  Chili. 

According  to  Molina  this  fpecies  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Chili,  and  defeends  into  the  plains  in  win- 
ter ; it  is  eafily  tamed,  fings  extremely  well,  and  builds  in 
trees.  Its  fize  is  that  of  the  canary  bird.  The  female  is 
without  beard,  of  a cinereous  colour,  and  has  the  wings 
marked  with  a few  yellow  fpots. 

Amanda va.  Fufeous  and  reddifh,  with  white  fpots ; 
tail-feathers  black,  with  a white  dot  at  the  tip.  Linn.  Frin- 
gilla rubra  minima,  Klein.  Bengali’s  punBulatus,  Briff.  Le 
Bengali  piquet e,  Buff.  Amaduvade  jinch,  Will. 

This  pretty  fpecies  is  the  fize  of  a wren.  The  female 
differs  in  having  a mixture  of  white  on  the  throat  and  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  and  the  belly  of  a pale  yellow  colour. 
It  inhabits  Bengal,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  Afia.  There 
is  a variety  of  this  bird  of  a brown  colour,  in  which  the 
wings  are  marked  with  only  a few  white  fpots,  and  another 
without  any  fpots. 

Senegala.  Ferruginous  brown  ; beneath  and  crown 
rufous ; bill  red,  ftreaked  with  black.  Gmel.  Senegalus 
ruber,  Briff.  Senegal  fmch , Lath. 

Rather  larger  than  the  wren,  with  tail  black,  and  legs 
pale  grey.  It  is  a native  of  Senegal,  and  fubfifts' chiefly  on 
millet-feed  ; the  males  fing  well,  and  the  fong  of  the  females 
is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  males.  The  fpecies  bears 
the  climate  of  Europe  extremely  well.  A fuppofed  variety 
of  this  bird  is  found  in  Abyffinia,  the  bill  of  which  is  pur- 
ple inftead  of  red  ; the  neck  and  wing-coverts  rufous,  fides 
of  the  breaff  and  wings  above  fpotted  with  white*  The  fe- 
male of  the  latter  is  entirely  brown. 

Leucotis.  Above  dulky,  beneath  yellow  ; ears  with  a 
white  ipot ; primary  quill-feathers  blue,  fecondary  green. 
Gmel.  White-eared finch,  Offieck. 

Ofbeck  deferibes,  on  the  authority  of  fome  Chinefe  draw- 
ings, fix  analogous  kinds  of  the  finch  tribe,  all  which  pof- 
feis  the  diffinclive  white  fpot  under  the  ear,  which  is  fuppofed 
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"to  conditute  a material  charafter  of  the  fpecies  ; and  hence 
it  is  concluded  they  muft  be  varieties  of  each  other.  One  of 
thefe  has  the  back  and  tail  purple  ; another  the  head  green, 
with  the  breaft  and  tail  purple;  a third  the  head,  back,  and 
wing-coverts  purple,  and  the  tail  blue  ; the  head  and  leffer 
wing-coverts  are  brown,  and  the  bread  pale  green  in  the 
fourth  ; and  the  fifth  is  red  beneath,  with  the  head,  back, 
tail,  and  wing-coverts  brown ; the  lower  ones  fcarlet.  Thele, 
with  the  variety  firlt  defcribed,  are  the  fix  mentioned  by 
Ofbeck  ; they  <!re  fmall,  and  inhabit  China. 

Alario.  Head,  collar,  and  bread  deep  black;  body 
chefnut,  beneath  white  ; four  extreme  tail-feathers  marked 
with  a black  line  near  the  tip.  Linn.  Pafiferculus  capitis 
bona  fpei,  Briff.  Cape  finch.  Lath. 

Size  of  the  common  fparrow,  and  in  length  four  inches 
and  a half.  This  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Maia.  Purplifh,  with  a purple  chefnut  band  on  the  bread. 
Linn.  Cuba  finch , Lath. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  three  inches  and  three  quarters. 
The  female  is  fulvous  above,  beneath  yellowifh,  and  the 
bill  whitifh  indead  of  grey, ' as  in  the  male.  In  the 
ifiand  of  Cuba,  the  native  place  of  this  fpecies,  the  inha- 
bitants call  it  Maia.  It  is  a gregarious  kind,  flies  in  innu- 
merable flocks,  and  is  extremely  dedructive  to  the  rice  plan- 
tations, as  befides  infects,  the  rice  conditutes  its  principal 
food.  The  flefli  of  the  Maia  is  edeemed  delicious. 

Granatina.  Tail  wedge -form;  body  reddifli  brown  ; 
bill  red  ; temples,  rump,  and  abdomen  violet.  Linn.  Bra- 
filian finch,  Edwards. 

Thefe  birds  vary  in  colour,  and  in  being  more  or  lefs 
■fpotted  with  brown  ; befides  which,  there  are  three  or  more 
didinct  varieties,  one  having  the  lores  fufoous,  and  the  hind 
part  of  the  body  violet;  another  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
and  thighs  the  fame  colour  as  the  body;  and  a third  with 
the  thighs  grey -brown  ; beneath  pale  tawny,  and  crown  the 
fame.  Birds  of  this  kind  with  the  tail  of  a reddifli  colour 
are  alfo  fometimes  met  with. 

The  bill  of  the  female,  like  that  of  the  male,  is  red;  the 
fpace  beneath  the  eyes  rather  purple,  the  top  of  the  head 
fulvous;  back  grey-brown  ; throat  and  under  parts  pale 
fulvous ; and  lower  part  of  the  belly  and  vent  whitifh.  This 
is  a beautiful  fpecies,  of  a lively  difpofition,  and  has  an 
agreeable  fong.  For  the  latter  reafon  it  is  not  unfrequently 
kept  in  cages  by  the  Europeans  in  the  Brafils. 

F usicollis.  Crown,  rump,  and  vent  green  ; back  fer- 
ruginous ; throat  brownifh,  with  a cinereous  and  reddifh 
fpot  ; tail  half  yellow,  half  black.  Gmel.  Brown-throated 
finch,  Lath. 

Bill  red  ; legs  yellow  ; behind  the  eyes  a white  line. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  China,  and  is  of  a fmall  fize. 

Zeylonica.  Yellow;  back  greenifh  ; head  black;  body 
beneath  white,  and  blackifh  varied  ; quill  and  tail-feathers 
blackifh.  Gmel.  Ceylon  finch. 

A fpecies  of  fmall  fize  inhabits  China,  and  alfo  Ceylon  ; 
there  is  a variety  of  this  bird,  the  back  of  which  is  green  ; 
bread  and  belly  yellowifh  white,  and  the  head  brown-red. 

Ignita.  Shining  fufeous  red  ; wings  and  cuneated  tail 
black.  Gmel.  Fire-finch,  Brown. 

Inhabits  Africa.  The  fize  is  that  of  the  linnet,  and  the 
female  is  browniih,  with  the  front  and  lores  red,  and  the 
tail  reddifh  with  the  tip  dufky. 

. Tricolor.  Black,  head  and  rump  blue ; fhoulders 
green  ; abdomen  yellowifh.  Linn.  American  fparrow  of 
Seba,  Bancroft.  Blue -faced finch. 

Native  of  Surinam. 

Cyanoceeiiala.  Red-brown  ; crown  and  rump  blue  ; 


beneath  yellow ; nape  red,  orbits  white.  Gmel.  Blue- 
crowned  finch,  Lath. 

Length  feven  inches.  This  inhabits  Senegal. 

Cyanomelas.  Blue ; frontal  line,  chin,  and  dorfal 
lunule  black  ; quill-feathers  fufeous  ; tail  blackifh.  Gmel. 
Demi  fin  noir  et  bleu,  Buff.  Blue-headed  finch , Lath. 

Size  of  the  greater  linnet  ; the  bill  brown,  and  leg9 
black.  Native  place  not  afeertained. 

Diuca.  Azure ; throat  white.  Molina. 

Inhabits-  Chill.' 

Ultramarina.  Entirely  deep  azure  ; bill  white  ; legs 
red.  Gmel.  IJ  Outre-mer,  Buff.  Ultramarine  finch,  Lath. 

Native  of  Abyfiinia  ; female  and  young  grey. 

Abyssinica.  Yellow  ; beneath,  and  collar  black ; 
wings  and  tail  black  with  yellowifh  margins.  Gmel.  Le 
IVorabe:,  Buff.  Black-collared  fir.'ch ; Lath.  . 

Size  of  the  canary  bird,  gregarious,  and  inhabits' 
Abyfiinia. 

Syriaca.  Fufeous,  blackifh  and  yellow  varied  ; beneath 
whitifh  with  dufky  fpots  ; crown  red.  Gmel.  L' Habefch 
de  Syrie,  Buff.  Tripoline  finch.  Lath. 

Rather  lefs  than  the  linnet.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Syria, 
and  is  migratory. 

Atra.  Blackifh,  bread  and  rump  pale  afh.  Gmel. 
Fringilla  obfeura,  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  Fa  Linoltc  bruns,  Buff. 
Dufky  finch,  Edwards. 

Length  four  inches,  the  bill  afh  colour,  legs  dufky,  and 
the  feathers  throughout  paled  at  the  tips.  The  fpecies  is 
fuppofed  to  inhabit  Angola. 

Angolensis.  Brownifh-afh,  with  fufeous  fpots,  beneath 
chefnut ; frontlet  and  chin  black  ; cheeks  and  throat  fpotted 
with  white  ; rump  pale  yellow.  Gmel.  Lniaria  Angolenfis, 
Briff.  V engoline,  Buff.  Angola  finch.  Lath. 

Size  of  the  common  linnet  ; the  bill  brown,  and  the  legs' 
flefh  colour  ; the  upper  part  of  the  plumage  in  the  female  is 
reddifh  brown,  beneath  reddifh,  with  a fufeous  band  extend- 
ing from  the  bafe  of  the  bill  to  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
In  Angola  the  male  is  called  by  the  natives  Negral,  and  the 
female  Benguelinha.  The  fpecies  is  remarkable  for  its  me- 
lodious fong,  which  is  even  laid  to  furpafs  that  of  any  other 
extra-European  bird,  the  American  mocking-bird  ex- 
cepted. 

Bengaluf.  Pale  azure  ; head  and  back  grey  ; fides  of 
the  head  purple.  Linn.  Fringilla  Benghalus,  Lath.  Ind. 
Orn.  Le  Bengali,  Buff.  Blue-bellied  finch,  Edwards. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  wanting  the  red  fpot 
beneath  the  eyes,  in  other  re fp eels  they  nearly  agree.  The 
fpecies  inhabits  Bengal  and  alfo  Angola.  Its  length  is  about' 
four  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  dirty  flefh-colour ; quill- 
feathers  brown  edged  with  grey ; tail  pale  blue,  rather 
wedge-form  and  the  legs  whitifh.  There  is  a variety  of  this 
fpecies  with  the  back  brown,  and  the  belly  and  tail  blue. 

Carduelis.  Quill-feathers  black,  in  the  middle  yellow, 
with  the  two  outer  black  ; two  extreme  tail-feathers  white 
in  the  middle,  the  red  white  at  the  tips.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 
Carduelis,  Gefner.  Cardello,  Ohna.  Chardonnerct,  Buff. 
Goldfinch,  or  thifile-finch.  Will.  Albin.  E)onov.  Brit.  Birds. 

The  goldfinch  is  a general  inhabitant  of  Europe,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  Alia  and  Africa,  and  a variety  of  it  at 
lead  is  found  even  in  the  American  iflands.  This  beautiful 
and  well  known  fpecies  condrufts  its  ned  of  fine  mofs  in- 
termingled with  lichens,  the  down  of  thiflles  and  other  plants, 
and  lines  the  interior  with  hair  and  wool  ; the  eggs  are  five 
in  number,  of  a white  colour,  marked  with  deep  purple  at 
the  larger  end.  It  often  builds  in  orchards,  and  has  com. 
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jnonty  two  broods  in  a year,  Tlx-  goldfinch  is  obferved  to 
abound  moft  .in  thole  places  where  thirties  occur  in  the 
greateft  plenty,  and  hence  it  was  called  by  early  Englifh 
writers  the  thiltle  finch.  The  feeds  of  the  thiftle  is  a favourite 
food  with  this  bird  ; it  will  al'fo  feed  on  hemp  and  other  feeds 
as  well  as  fruit  and  infeeds.  The  fpecics  is  remarkable  for 
the  docility  of  its  difpofitiony  and  as  it  lings  charmingly,  it 
is  frequently  kept  in  cages.  The  male  differs  from  the 
female  chiefly  in  the  fuperior  ftrength  and  beauty  of  its 
colours.  The  varieties  of  the  goldfinch  are  altogether  nu- 
merous, among  which  the  following  are  considered  the  moll 
permanent. 

I..  Carduelis  Ihtcoeephalos , Briff.  Chardonneret  a tete 
Blanche,  Buff.  White-headed  goldfinch  ^ Will.  In  this  the 
region  of  the  bill  and  eyes  are  l'nowy. 

2.  Carduelis  rapite  Jlriato,  Briff.  Chardonneret  a tete  rayer, 
Buff.  Goldfinch , Brown,  Jamaica.  Having  the  head  ftreaked 
with  red  or  yellow. 

3.  Carduelis  melanocephalos,  Briff.  Chardonneret  a tete 
noire,  Buff.  The  head  black  ; fometimes  the  neck  of  this 
kind  is  alfo  black,  and  the  bill  fpotted  at  the  bafe  with  red. 

4.  Carduelis  albida,  Briff.  Chardonneret  blanehdtre,  Buff. 
Whitifb  goldfinch.  Will.  A variety  of  a whitilh  colour,  with 
the  front,  cheeks,  and  chiir  red  ; and  the  wings  and  taiL 
browniih-afh. 

5.  Carduelis  nigra,  Briff.  Chardonneret  tioir,  Buff.  En- 
tirely black. 

The  plumage  of  the  goldfinch,  like  that  of  the  lark  and 
feme  other  fmall  birds,  becomes  black  from  the  bird  feeding 
on  hemp  feed,  a fart  extremely  well  authenticated  by  the 
experiments  of  modem  ornithologills.. 

6.  Carduelis  nigra  iclerocephalos,  Briff.  Carduelis  congener , 
Ray-  Chardonneret  noir.  a tete  jaune,  Buff,  jl  bird  of  kin 
to  the' goldfinch,  Will.  This  is  rather  larger  than  the  com- 
mon goldfinch ; the  bill  furrounded  with  a faffron-coloured 
ting,  the  reff  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  dark. 

7.  Carduelis  hybrida,  Briff.  Chardonneret  metis.  Buff. 
Canary  goldfinch,  Albin.  Like  the  former  this  exceeds  the 
common  goldfinch  in  magnitude  the  colours  on  the  head 
are  fimilar  to  the  ordinary  kind,  but  more  obfeure  ; the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  yellowifh-brown  ; under  parts  yellow  ; 
wings  as  in  the  goldfinch,  and  the  tail  yellow  with  the  tip 
black.  This  is  the  hybrid  between  the  goldfinch  and 
canary. 

8.  Le  Chardonneret  blane,  Briff.  A variety  wholly  white.. 
Sometimes  the  white  variety  has  the  outer  edge  of  the  quills 
tinged  with  yellow,  or  a little  mixture  of  yellow  on  the 
wing-coverts.  In  others  thofe  parts  of  the  plumage  which 
in  the  common  bird  are  red,  exhibit  a faint  blufh  or  tint  of 
that  colour  ; or  are  more  or  lefs  mottled  with  red. 

Cannabina.  Chefnut-brown,  beneath  reddifh-white ; 
Wings  with  a longitudinal  white  band  ; fpot  on  the  crown  and 
breaft  red.  Linn.  Linaria  marina,  Aldr.  Grande  linotte 
de  vignes,  Buff.  Greater  red-headed  linnet,  Ray.  Greater 
red-pole , Arrt.  Zool. 

This  pretty  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  Europe  and  America; 
its  fize  is  rather  lefs  than  that  of  the  common  linnet,  and  its 
length  nearly  the  fame.  The  head  of  the  female  is  afh- 
Coloured,  fpotted  with  black,  the  back  and  fcapulars  of  a 
reddifh-brown,  the  breaft  and  fides  dirty  yellow,  ftreaked 
With  dufky  lines. 

Linaria.  Brown,  varied  with  grey ; beneath  reddifh- 
white  ; wings  with  a double  white  band  ; crown  and  breaft 
.red.  Gmel.  Lejftr  rcdpole. 

Numerous  throughout  Europe.  The  fize  is  eonnderably 
lefs  than  that  of  the  greater  red-pole ; the  bill  and  kgs 
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brown;  the  back  black  ; fides  marked  with  narrow  duiky 
lines,  and  the  legs  dufky.  The  female  lias  a fpot  of  faffron- 
on  the  front, 

Lixota.  Chefnut-brown,  beneath  whitifb  ; wings  with 
n longitudinal  white  band  ; tail-feathers  each  fide  edged  with 
white.  Gmel.  Common  linnet . 

Size  ot  the  la  ft.  The  bill  is  grey  with  the  tip  brown  *, 
fides  of  the  neck  cinereous ; throat  with  a brown  line  in  the 
middle,  bounded  on  each  fide  with  a white  one  ; bottom  of  the 
breaft  blood  red  ; vent  yellowifh,  with  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  edged  with  red.  In  the  female  and  young  birds 
the  red  is  wanting,  on  the  breaft.  This  fpecies  inhabits. 
Europe,  and  feeds  principally  on  hemp  feed,  which  it  peels 
before  it  eats- 

The  linnet  is  common  in  England,  and  is  often  kept  in 
cages,  being  in  High  efteem  for  the  fweetnefs  of  its  fong.. 
It  alfo  breeds  in  tins  country.  The  neft,  which  is  compofed 
of  dried  herbs,  grafs,  and  rnofs,  and  lined  with  hair  and 
wool,  is  ufually  built  in  tliickets  of  black  and  white  thorn,, 
or  in  a furze  bufh.  The  female  lays  from  four  to  five  white 
eggs,  fpotted  with  reddilh-brown  at  the  larger  end..  Linnets 
are  frequently  found  in  flocks  during  winter,  and  when  in 
want  of  food  will  eat  any  kind  of  feed,  though  they  prefer 
the  hemp  feed.  Linnets  are  fometimes  met  with  entirely  of 
a white  colour,  and  there  is  befides  another  variety  which 
has  the  quills  and  tail  black,  edged  with  white. 

Canaria.  Bill  and  body  ftraw-colour ; quill  and  tail- 
feathers  greenilh..  Linn.  Le  Serin  des  Canaries,  Briff.. 
Canary  bird.  Will. 

In  a wild  date  the  canary  bird  is,  as  the  name  implies,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Canary  iflands  ; and  is  alfo  found  in  ©tlier 
places,  as  Palma,  Cape  Verd,  Fayal,  and  Madeira,  where, 
it  frequents  watery  places,  and  feeds  on  feeds,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  hemp  and  canary -grafs.  The  delightful  fong  of  the 
canary  bird  is  familiar  to  every  one.  They  are  caught  in 
vafl  numbers,  and  tranfported  from  their  native  climate  to 
different  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  bear-the  confinement 
of  the  cage  remarkably  well,  and  not  only  thrive,  but  breed 
with  perfert  facility. 

The  canary  bird,  befides  becoming  produftive  with  its 
own  fpecies  in  European  climates,,  will  breed  pretty  freely 
with  the  lifkin  and'  the  goldfinch,  and  alfo  with  the  linnet,, 
the  yellow-hammer,  and:  chaffinch,  and  even  the  houfe-fpar- 
row.  The  male  canary  bird,  will  not  afiimilate  with  the 
females  of  thofe  birds,  the  lien  muff  be  of  the  canary  kind 
to  produce  this  union  ; the  young  obtained  from  crofling 
the  breeds  are  in  general  mules,,  though  the  contrary  does  • 
fometimes  happen. 

An  enumeration  of  the  many  varieties  of  thefe  birds  that 
are  to  be  found  in  a ftate  of  domeftieation,  would  be  altoge- 
ther tedious  ; we  may  briefly  obferve  that  in  a ftate  of  nature 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is  grey,  and  that  by- 
various  means  of  culture,  and  pairing  them  with  other 
fpecies, :the  varieties  are  at  leaff  ar  numerous  as  tfiofe  of  our 
Common  poultry.  Buffon  particularly  deferibes  twenty- 
nine  diftinrt  varieties,  and  there  are  many  others  which  1 e» 
has  entirely  omitted. 

It  is  a long-lived  bird,  attaining  to  the  age  often  or  fifteen 
years,  or,  according  to  Salerne,  even  as  far  as  eighteen. 

Mackoura.  Body  fufeous,  with  blackifh  fpots,  beneath.* 
pale  cinereous,  tail  wedge-formed  and  elongated,  the  two 
middle  tail-feathers  narrow,  pointed,,  and  greenilh- brown. 
Gmel.  Long-tailed finch.  Lath. , 

From  Cayenne.  In  fize  agrees  with  the  linnet;  kno-th  = 
feven  inches  and  a half,  the  legs  and  hill  brown. 

A R G pn T 0 RA T EX r 1 $•. . F ufcous,.  beneath  rufous, -fpotted 
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"with  fufeous,  belly  and  vent  whitifh.  Gmel.  Linaria  ar- 
gentoratenfs,  Brill.  Le  Gyntel de  Strafburg,  Buff.  Strajlurgh 
fnch , Lath. 

Size  of  the  common  linnet.  Inhabits  the  environs  of 
Stralhurgh,  where  it  is  called  Gyntel,  The  quills  and  tail 
gre  brown,  the  legs  reddilh. 

Caudacuta.  Varied  with  rufous  and  brown  ; eye-brows, 
chin,  and  neck  above  rufous  ; tail  entire,  the  feathers  all 
pointed  at  the  tips.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn. 

Inhabits  the  interior  of  Georgia  in  America.  The  length 
ef,  this  bird  is  four  inches  and  a half,  the  bill  and  legs  pale  ; 
i ides  fufeous. 

Georgiaxa.  Fufeous,  beneath  'whitifh  ; leffer  wing- 
coverts  entirely,  with  the  edges  of  the  outer  webs  of 
the  tail-feathers,  rufous  ; chin  and  throat  moufe -co- 
loured ; beneath  the  arm-pits  a black  ftreak.  Lath.  Ind. 
Orn. 

About  fix  inches  in  length  ; the  bill  dufky,  irides  fufeous  ; 
head  fufeous,  the  back  blackifh  in  the  middle  ; legs  fufeous. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  fame  country  as  the  former. 

Melanictera.  Black  ; abdomen  fpotted  with 
white ; wings  and  tail  edged  with  ferruginous.  Gmel. 
Moineau  de  Macao , Buff.  Black  and  orange  fnch, 
Lath. 

Size  of  a linnet.  The  fpecies  inhabits  Macao. 

Melanoleuca.  Black,  with  a white  pedloral  band. 
Gmel.  Moineau  de  Java,  Buff.  White-lreajled  Jirich, 
Lath. 

Found  in  Java,  and  inhabits  fame  country  as  the 
laft.  • 

Pecoris.  Fufeous,  beneath  paler  ; tail  fomewhat  forked. 
Gmel.  Fringilla  virginiana,  Briff.  Brunet > Buff.  Cow  pen 
bird,  Catefhy.  Cow  pen  finch.  Lath. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Length  fix  inches  and 
three  quarters. 

Jamaica.  Grey  ; bread  blueifh-green  ; quill  and  taib 
feathers  black.  Linn.  Le  Banana,  Buff.  Pajfer 
utruleo-fufcus,  Kay.  Grey  grojbeak,  Brown.  Bonana  Jinch, 
Lath. 

Size  of  the  fifkin,  with  bill,  and  legs  black.  Native  of 
Jamaica. 

Cana.  Yellow-brown,  beneath  pale  yellow  ; head  and 
chin  grey  ; wing  and  tail-feathers  fufeous,  with  white 
lines.  Gindl.  Serinus  jamaiceifs,  Briff.  Grey-headed finch , 
Lath. 

Inhabits  Jamaica.  Length  eight  inches  ; legs 

-blueilh. 

Savaxxarum.  Above  brown,  varied  with  whitifh  and 
pale  yellow  ; beneath  yellowifn-brown  ; belly  and  tip  of 
the  quill-feathers  white  ; wings  and  tail  brown  ; eye-brows 
yellow.  Gmel.  Buffer  jamdiceiifs,  Briff.  Pajfer  pra- 
torum,  Klein.  Savanna  bird,  Ray.  Savanna  finch. 
Lath.  * 

Native  of  Jamaica.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  four 
inches  and  a quarter  ; the  bill  fliort,  thick,  and  pointed,  and 
the  legs  whitifh.  Sloane  relates,  that  “they  fit  on  the  ground 
in  the  plains,  and  run  thereon  after  the  manner  of  Iky, larks, 
as  low  as  they  can  to  avoid  being  difeovered,  and  when  raifed, 
fiy  not  far  nor  high,  but  light  again  very  near.” 

CoociXKA.  Fulvous  fcarlet  ; wings  and  tail  black  ; “quill- 
feathers  orange  at  the  outer  edge,  the  primaries  black  at  thq 
tips.  Gmel.  Scarlet  fnch,  Lath. 

Length  four  inches;  the  bill  pointed,  and  of  a pale  co- 
lour ; tail  even  at  the  .end  ; legs  black. 

Rosea.  Roly;  frqntlet  iilvery  ; back  with  brownifh- 
grejfiripes  j wings  and  tail  blackifh  j tail-feathers  rofy  on 


the  outer  edge.  Gmel.  Fringilla  rofea,  Pallas.  ' Rofy 
fnch. 

A rare  fpecies  found  among  the  willows  in  Siberia.  There 
is  a variety  of  this  kind  found  likewife  in.  Siberia,  the  plu- 
mage of  which  is  reddifh-aflt  above,  beneath  white  ; the  fea- 
thers of  the  head,  rump,  and  throat  tipped  with  fine  red  ; 
quill  and  tail-feathers  brown,  edged  with  pale  yellow.  This 
is  the  crimfon-crowned  finch  of  the  Ardlic  Zoology.  The 
loxia  erythrina  of  Gmelin  is  confidcred  by  Dr.  Latham  as  a 
variety  alfo  ; its, colour  is  reddifh  cinereous  above,  beneath 
white,  with  the  head,  rump,  chin-feathers  red  at  the  tip  ; 
lower  part  of  the  neck  whitifh  ; and  the  tail,  which  is 
rather  forked,  with  brown  {hafts,  and  pale  yellow  margins.. 
This  laft -mentioned  bird  inhabits  the  thick  woods  about  the 
Volga  and  Samara,  where  it  is  faid  to  breed.  The  female 
makes  a neft  of  bay  between  the  branches  of  trees. 

Puxicea.  Black;  cheeks,  throat,  and  breafi  red  ; wing- 
coverts  with  -two  white  lines.  Gmel.  Red-Ire  fed fnch. 
Ardt.  Zool. 

Native  of  America.  .*  • 

•Ferkuginjea.  Fufeous,  with  ferruginous  margins,  beneath 
pale  ; breafts  with  dufky  fpots.;  region  of  the  eye  white; 
Gmel.  Little  fparrow,  Edwards.  Ferruginous  fnch,  Arch 
Zool.  - 

Size  of'  the  common  fparrow,  and  inhabits  Pennfylva- 
nia. 

AlbicOLRIS.  Chefnut,  beneath  hoary;  chin  white; 
cheeks  hoary  ; eye-brows  orange.  Gmel.  Fringilla  Pen. 
fylvanica,  Lath. 

Length  fix  inches  and  a quarter.  Inhabits  fame  Country 
as  the  former, 

F asci  AT  A.  Spotted,  above  ferruginous,  beneath  white  y 
tail  fufeous,  with  numerous  blackifh  bands.  Gmel.  Fafchtrd 
fnch,  Ardl . Zool. 

Native  of  New  York. 

Gramixea.  Varied  with  ferruginous,  cinereous  and 
black  ; beneath  white  ; breafi  and  lides  fpotted  ; throat 
ftriated ; tail,  and  primary  quill-feathers  blackifh ; leffer 
wing-coverts  hay.  Gmel.  Grafs  fnch,  Ardl.  Zool. 

Inhabits  with  the  former,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
grafs.  . 

Pinetorum.  Above  reddifh,  teftaceous,  beneath, 
yellow ; breafi  with  a tranfverfe  ferruginous  band.  Le- 
pechin.  > 

A fpecies  found  in  the  pine  forefts  of  Siberia. 

Cixerea.  Fufeous  with  ferruginous  margin;  tw-o  late- 
ral lines  on  the  head  with  the  chin  grey  ; throat  greyifh  ; 
abdomen  white  in  the  middle.  Gmel.  Cinereous fnch,  Ardl, 
Zool. 

Native  of  Aoonalafhka. 

Zexa.  Black,  beneath  white;  above  and  beneath  the' 
eye  a white  line  ; breafi  orange.  Linn.  Fringilla  bahamenfs, 
Briff.  Le  Ping  on  a tete  noir  et  blanche , Buff.  Bahama  fnch ^ 

Catefhy.  Orange  fnch,  A rdf.  Zool. 

The  bill  and  legs  are  lead  colour  ; wings  and  tail  brown, 
and  the  wing-coverts  marked  with  a white  band.  The  female 
has  the  head  and  neck  cinereous.  This  fpecies  in- 
habits South  America.  Its  length  fix  inches  and  a quar- 
ter. 

Sylvatica.  Head  banded  ; body  above  grey  and 
black  varied;  breafi  and' belly  hoary.  Lepechin.  IV ood- 
fnch. 

Inhabits  the  pine  forefts  of  Siberia. 

Nortoxiexsis.  Black,  beneath  white  ; throat  fpotted 
with  ferrugifious  ; quill-feathers  and  tail  black,  the  outer 
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feathers  on  each  fide  tlie  latter  with  a white  longitudinal  line. 
Gmel.  Norton  finch,  Arct.  Zool. 

' Found  in  Norton  Sound. 

Hyemalis.  Fufeous,  clouded  with  black,  beneath 
■white  ; lower  part  of  the  neck,  bread,  and  fides 
fpotted  with  brown.  Gmel.  Winter  fnch,  Arct. 
Zool.  v 

' Inhabits  New  York  during  the  winter  feafon. 

Striata.  Clouded  with  fufeous  ; head  with  four  black 
ftreaks  ; face  yellow  ; temples  whitiffi  ; wing-coverts-  and 
fub-cuneated  tail  brown  ; wings  filackifii.  Gmel.  Striped- 
beaded  finch , Ar-ft.  Zool. 

Inhabits  with  the  laft,  and  meafures  in  length  five  inches 
and  a half. 

Purpurea.  Sub-violaceous;  belly  white  ; quill-feathers 
brown  on  the  inner  webs.  Gmel. 

’ Size  of  the  lalt.  This  kind  inhabits  Carolina,  and  feeds 
on  the  juniper  berries  and  the  buds  of  fruit-trees.  The  tail 
.is- (lightly  forked,  the  female  fufeous,  and  haying  the  belly 
fpotted  with  white. 

Surinam  A.  Grey  ; quill-feathers  each  fide  and  lateral 
tail-feathers  within'  white,  Linn.  La  linotte  de  Surinam, 
Ferm.-  Surinam  fnch,  Lath. 

Native  of  Surinam.  Its  fize  .rather  exceeds  that  of  our 
. common  lparrow,  its  note  is  indifferent,  but  the  flefli  is  in 
much  efteem. 

■ Longirostris.  'Grey,  varied  with  brown  and  yellow  ; 
beneath  orange  ; tail  olive,  head  and  chin  black,  .with  chef- 
nut  collar.  Gmel.  Le  Ping  on  a long  lee,  Buff.  Long-billed 
fnch.  Lath. 

' Remarkable  for  the  length  of  its’, bill;  the  fpecies  is  larger, 
than  the'  chaffinch,  and  inhabits  'Senegal. 

• SlNlCA.  , Rufous  olive,  beneath  tellaceous  y quill  and 
tail-feathers  black,  with  the  bafe  pale  yellow.  Linn.  L'Oli- 
‘v'ttte,.  Buff.  Pincon  de  la  chine,,  PI.  Eul.  Chinefe  fnch. 
Lath,' 

' Native  of  China,  and  in  fnze  refembles  the  linnet. 

Sinensis.  Olive,  beneath  yellow  : head,  bill,  legs,  and 
qh  ill -feathers  black,  the  greater  quill  and  tail-feathers  half 
yellow.  Gmel.  Le  Tarrain  de  la  Chine,  Sonnerat.  Chi- 
nefe  ffm,  Lath.  Fringilla  afatica,  ibid 

Inhabits  with  the  preceding. 

NjeVia.  Cinereous  with  obfeure  fpots,  beneath  cine- 
reous ; chin  white  ; lores  rufous  ; on  the  jaw  a black  ftreak. 
Gmel.  . White-cheeked fnch.  Lath. 

Size  of  the  common  fparrow  ; and  is  an  African  fpecies, 
found  chiefly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Melanocepiiala.  Ferruginous  brown ; head,  throat 
and  quill-feathers  black  ; nape  and  abdomen  white,  with  the, 
bill  red.  Gmel.  Black-headed  fnch , Lath. 

Native.of  China. 

Fusca.  Brown,  with  the  margins  of  the  feathers 
bbckifh  ; beneath  brown-white..  Gmel.  Brown  fnch, 
Lath. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  preceding. 

Eustaciiii.  Yellow,  beneath  orange  fpot  beneath  the 
eye  blue  ; wings  and  tail  red.  Gmel.  Fringilla  inf  ila  S. 
Fujlachii,  Briff.  Le  pin  fonjaune  et  rouge,  Buff.  PaferAfri- 
canus  exiimius,  Seba.  Eufachianfnch,  Lath. 

' Native  of  the  illand.of  St.  Euilatia.,  Length  five  inches, 
and  a half. 

■ Varisgata.  Red,  yellow,  blue,  and  white,,  varied  ; 

bread  pale-yellow,  clouded;  tail  at  the  tip  and 'margin  white.. 
Gmel.  Le  ToiAte,  -Buff.  Variegated  fnch,  Lath. 

Size  of  the  laft  ; the  ' bill  yellow,  and  legs  red.  The 
fpecies  inhabits  New  Spain. 

CjUSPA.  Olive,  beneath  pale  yellow  ; head  black  ; many 
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of  the  feathers  recurvate.  Linn.  Le  Pinion  frije,  Buff.. 
Black  and  yellow  frizzed fparrow,  Edwards.  Frizzled  fnch , 
Lath. 

Inhabits  Africa. 

Indica-  Cinereous  fufeous,  beneath  rufous  white ; 
frontlet,  throat,  collar  and  neck  white  ; pedftoral  band  with 
the  wings  and  tail  black.  Gmel.  Fringilla  torquata  indica, 
Briffi  Le  Pincon  a double  collier,  Buff.  Collared  fnch , 
Edwards. 

Native  of  Indiai 

Melba.  Green  ; face  and  tail  red,  abdomen  undulated 
with  black  and  white.  Linn.  Carduelis  viridis,  Briff.  Ma- 
raeaxao.  Buff.  Green  fnch,  Edwards. 

Size  of  the  goldfinch ; the  bill  is  fleflt  colour  ; lores, 
blueifli  ; and  tail  entire.  The  female  is  diftinguiffied  by 
having  the  bill  pale  yellow  ; top>  of  the  head  and  neck  afh- 
colour,  and  the  bafe  of  the  wings  and  rump  yellowifh.  Lin- 
naeus deferibes  it  as  a native  of  China. 

Apra.  Fufcous-green  ; cheeks  pale  crimfon  ; tail  fear- 
let  ; primary  quill-feathers  duiky,  with,  orange  margins... 
Gmel.  Red-faced fnch,  Brown. 

Inhabits  Angola. 

P.sittacea.  Green  ; face,  rump,  and  tail  fcarlet  ; inner 
edge  of  the  quill-feathers  brown.  Gmel.  Parrot  fnch,. 
Lath. 

A beautiful  fpecies,  rather  lefs  than  tlie  wax-bill ;.  it  inha--r 
bits  New  Caledonia. 

Erytjirocbphala.  Olive;- head  and  collar  fcarlet,  with? 
black-orbits'- wings  black  with  two  bars  of  white  on  the 
coverts.  Gmel.  Red-headed  fnch.  Brown. 

Inhabits  Mauritius. 

Lulenssis.  Fufeous  p breaft  and. (haul ders  rufous  ;iwings 
black  with  a rufous  fpot  ;■  collar  and  body  beneath  white. 
Linn.  Carduelis  fuecica,  Briff.  Le  Chardonneret  a quatre, 
races,  Buff.  Lulean  fnch,  Artt.  Zool. 

Native  of  Sweden,  chiefly  about  Weft  Bothnia,  and  in  fize.- 
correfponds  with  the  goldfinch. 

Tristis.  Yellow;  front  black  ; wings  fufeous.  Linn.- 
Carduelisi  amertcana , Briff.  Le  Chardonneret  jaune,  Buffi 
American  goldfinch,  Arct.  Zool.  Green  fparrow,  Bancroft. 

Length  four  inches  and  a half,  with  the  bill  and  legs, 
white,  the  female  dufky  and  deftitute  of  the  black  on  the 
head.  They  inhabit  New  York  during  the  fummer  feafon, 
and  feed  on  thiftles.  The  bird  called  by  Buffon  le  tarin  de 
la  Nouvelle  Yorck  is  fuppofed  to.  be  a variety  of  this  fpecies, , 
or  the  fame  in  its  winter  drefs, . 

Spinus.  Quill-feathers  pale  yellow  in  the  middle,  the 
fir  ft'  four  without  fpots  ; tail-feathers  yellow  at  the  bafe,  and'> 
tipped  with  black.  Linn.  F,n.  Suec.  Acanthus  avicula 
Gefner.  Ltgurinus,  Briff.  Lucarina , 01.  Abadavine , Albin. . 
Sifkin,  Dbno'v.  Br.  Birds. 

Picta.  Purpliffi  ; ero\yn,  wings,  and  ■ tail  blue  ; rump 
yellow  ; collar,  breaft,  and , vent  red,  Gmel.,  Azure-headed, 
fnch.  Lath. 

Defcribed  by  Dr,  Latham  from  a Chinefe  drawing-in  the- 
poffcffion  of  Dr.  Fothergill.,  The  length  is  four  inches,  the  • 
bill  and  legs  red,  and  the  greater  wing-coverts  green. 

Torquata.  Reddiffi  rump  blue  ; lunule  on  the  cheeks., 
black  ; quill-feathers  black  with  the  tips  blue,  and  a white, 
fpot  at  the  extremity.  Gmel.  Lunar  fnch.  Lath; 

Native.of  India,;  Length  fix  inches. 

Multicolor,.  Black,  beneath  yellowiffi  ; vent  yelldw 
cheeks  yellowiffi  ; lower  part  of  the  back  green ; wing- 
coverts  with  a white  fpot ; fecondary  quill-feathers,  with,  < 
white  lines  near  the  tip,  Gmel,-  Green-r imped fnch . . 

Inhabits  Ceylon.  . . 

Testaqea.  Tellaceous  brown  clouded ...  with  black 
- - - ' ' 3 C-2 , * " quill 'fathers 
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fljuill-fcathers  and  tail  fufcous ; bill  find  legs  fleffi  colour.. 
Jacquin.  T filaceous finch. 

Length  five  inches  and  a half,  and  fuppofed  to  inhabit 
Xuiitania. 

Flavicollis.  Cinereous,  beneath  whitifh  ; chin  white  5 
throat  with  a yellowiih  fpot  ; primary  quill -feathers  black, 
edged  with  brown  ; bill  and  legs  blueifh-grey.  Gmel.  f'e/low- 
throated jiticb,  A ret.  Zool. 

Native  of  North  America. 

Carthagjniensis.  Entirely  cinereous  with  fufcous 
and  yellow  foots  ; bill  and  legs  pale  fufcous.  Jacquin.  Car- 
ihagena  jiticb. 

Size  of  the  canary  bird.  The  fpecies  inhabits  South 
America,  and  in  fong  refembles  the  chaffinch. 

Ochf.acea.  White;  head,  fides  of  the  neck,  bread,  and 
wing-coverts  ochre  colour  ; bill  and  legs  yellow..  Jacquin. 
■Ochre finch. 

Inhabits  Auftria.  Size  that  of  the  chaffinch. 

ImperiallS-  Rulty-rofy  ; crown,  and  beneath  yellow  ; 
quill-feathers  and  tail  ffiort  and  obfeure.  Lath.  Imperial 
finch. 

Size  of  the  Amaduvade  ; bill  and  legs  fleffi  -colour  ; inha- 
bits China. 

Australis.  Fufcous ; collar  ferruginous.  Latin 
_Ruf!y  collared  finch. 

Inhabits  the  i fle  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

FRINQILLAGO,  a name  by  which  feme  have  called 
the  whole  genus  of  the  titmoufe  ; but  others  have  redrained 
it  only  to  one  fpecies  of  them,  which  is  the  common  larger 
kind,  called  by  us  the  ox-eye.  See  Pauus  major. 

Fiungillago  Americana  carulea , a name  given  by  Mr. 
Ray  to  the  American  titmoufe,  otherwife  known  by  its 
Rrafilian  name  guiri igeu oia.  See  Tanagru  brajtlienfts. 

FRINGILLARIUS,  Accipiter,  the  name  of  a fpecies 
.of  hawk,  called  by  fome  nifus,  and  in  Englifh  the  fparrovv- 
Iiawk.  See  Falco  Nifus 

FRINGYBAZAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindoodan; 

1 1 miles  S.S.E.  of  Dacca. 

FRINGYPAT,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Canara  ; fix 
miles  E.  of  Mangalore. 

FRIO,  a river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in  Grenada,  and  runs 
into  the  fea  at  Toros. 

Frio,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  coad  of  the  Brazils,  fituated 
in  S.  lat.  3 2 ' 2'.  and  in  W.  long.  41*  31'  45''.  The  land  is 
high,  with  a hollow  in  the  middle,  which  makes  it  appear 
at  a didance  like  two  feparate  iflands.  The  paffage  between 
the  idand  and  the  continent  is  about  a mile  broad,  and 
feemed  to  fir  Erafmus  Gower  to  be  clear  of  fhoais. 

FRIPPERY,  a French  term,  fometimes: ufed  in  our  lan- 
guage ; properly  importing  the  trade,  or  traffick  of  old 
fecond-hand  cloaths  and  goods. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  where  fuch  fort  of 
-commerce  is  carried  on,  and  even  for  the  commodities 
■themfelves.  The  company  of  Frippiers,  or  Fripperers,  at 
Paris,  form  a regular  corporation,  of  an  ancient  Handing, 
and  make  a considerable  figure  among  the  companies  of 
that  city. 

FRISAWA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Moravia,  which 
runs  into  the  Marfch,  five  miles  N.  of  Maglitz. 

FRISCH,  John  Leonard,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
SuJztach,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  in  1666.  He  dudied  at 
■various  univerfities  in  Germany,  and  after  travelling  through 
France  and  Switzerland,  he  fucceeded  the  evangelical 
preacher,  Elias  Breithorn,  at  Newfol  in  Hungary,  but  was 
driven  from  thence  by  perfecution,  and  became  an  inter- 
preter during  the  Turkifh  war.  From  Hungary  he  went  to 
yenice  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  was  in  1693  appointed 


fupmjttendant  of  a nobleman’s  eflate  pear  Nuremberg, 
After  this  he  went  firft  to  Holland,  and  then  to  Berlin, 
where  lie  was  appointed  fub-rector,  and  then  reftor  of  the 
Grey  Convent  Gymnafium  in  1726.  By  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  whom  he  inftriuSted  in  the 
Ruffian  language,  he  was  chofen  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
the  Searches  into  Nature.  He  had  already  perpetuated 
his  name  by  being  the  founder  of  the  filk  manufactory  at 
Brandenburg,  and  he  was  the  firft  perfon  who  cultivated 
mulberry-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  where  he 
formed  a plantation  of  them,  which  flourifhed  to  a very  great 
degree.  He  conceived  an  idea  that  church-yards,  in  the  city 
and  adjacent  villages,,  might  beplanted  with  thefe  trees  to  great 
advantage,  and  the  plan  was  recommended  in  the  year  1718  by 
Frederic  William  I,  He  was  author  of  a German  dictionary, 
and  wrote  a defeription  of  all  the  infers  of  Germany,  of  wliich 
thirteen  parts  were  publifhed.  Thefe  have  been  of  no  fmall 
ufe  to  fucceeding  naturalifts.  He  was  author  of  many 
other  works,  among  thefe  was  one  entitled,  “ A Reprefen- 
itation  of  the  birds  of  Germany,  with  a few  of  foreign 
countries,  coloured  after  nature.’’  This  was  finifhed,  and 
publilhed  by  Frifch’s  fon,  and  is  efteetned  by  naturalifts  on 
account  of  the  great  accuracy  of  the  colouring.  It  contains 
twelve  grand  claffes,  which  occupy  255  plates,  and  1 79  pages 
of  defeription  ; of  thefe  Frifch  wrote  the  defeription  of  the 
four  fi^ft  clafies  only.  Gen.  Biog. 

F Risen  Hajfi,  in  Geography , a gulf  or  arm  of  the  fea,  on 
the  coaft  of  Pomerania,  S.  of  the  Baltic  ; about  25  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  eight  from  north  to  fouth.  The  ' 
Oder  palfes  through  it  at  its  eaftern  extremity.— Alio,  a bay 
or  arm  of  the  fea,  between  Konigffierg  and  Elbing,  feparated 
from  the  Baltic  by  a tongue  of  land,  called  **  Frifen  Ne- 
tting,” 26  miles  long,  and  fcarcely  two  wide.  The  bay  is 
about  54  miles  in  length,  and  hardly  fix  in  breadth.  It 
communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  a narrow  pafiage  near 
Pillau. 

FRISCHBACH  Allen,  a mountain  of  Stiria  ; 10 
miles  E.  ofPruck. 

FRISCHLIN,  Nicodemus,  in  Biography , a learned 
German,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg  in  1 547. 
He  was  educated  partly  under  his  father,  and  partly  at  the 
univerfity  of  Tubingen,  and  at  the  latter  place  he  taught  the 
belles  lettres,  arid  other  fubjefts  relating  to  polite  literature. 
He  profeffed  to  teach  the  principles  of  grammar  in  a new  and 
eafy  method,  and  publifhed  ftri&ures  upon  former  gramma- 
rians, in  a work  entitled  “ Strigil  Grammatica,”  which  invol- 
ved him  in  fome  angry  controverfies  with  others  of  the  profef- 
fion.  In  a commentary,  which  he  publifhed  on  the  Bucolics 
and  Georgies  of  Virgil,  he  indulged  fuch  acrimony  of  ftyle 
in  declaiming  upon  the  comparifon  between  the  innocence  of 
a country  lire,  and  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  great,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  wander  through, 
the  different  parts  of  Germany.  At  Mentz  he  wrote  to  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg  for  pecuniary  afliftance,  of  which  he 
ftood  in  great  need,  but  being  difappointed  in  his  applica- 
tion, he  wrote  back  a rempnftrance  fo  full  of  abufe,  that  he 
was  arrefted,  and  carried  to  the  prifon  of  Aurach,  in  the. 
duchy.  Attempting  to  eicape  from  this  place  by  cutting 
his  fheets  into  flips,  and  thus  to  let  himfelf  down  from  the 
ivindow,  his  weight  broke  the  fupport,-  and  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  by  the  fall.  This  happened,  in  November 
1590,  when  he  was  forty-three  years  old.  He  had  a won* 
derful  facility  in  making,  verfes,  and  wrote  16  books  of 
elegies,  feven  comedies,  two  tragedies,  and  a multitude  of 
anagrams,  odes,  &c.  From  the  emperor  Rudolph  he  ob- 
tained the  golden  laurel,  and  the jtitle  of  “ Crowned  Poet.’* 
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He  left  commentaries  upon  the  epiftles  of  Horace,  and  the 
fatires  of  Perfius,  and  tranflations  of  Oppian,  Ariltophanes, 
Callimachus,  and  Heliodorus.  Moreri. 

FRISCHLING,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Pruffia, 
■which  riles  about  to  miles  N.  of  Fruifch  Eglau,  and  runs 
into  the  Frifch  HafF;  two  miles  S.  W.  of  Brandenburg. 

FRISNIK,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglau  ; 
■four  miles  S.S.E.  of  Iglau. 

FR ISONS,  or  Frisians,  in  Ancient  Geography , ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country  which  ftill  bears  their  name  ; 
between  the  Amafia  or  Ems,  and  the  Rhine.  To  the  call 
they  had  the  Chauci,  Chamari,  and  Angrivari,  from  whom 
they  were  feparated  by  the  Amalia  ; to  the  weft,  the  Rhine  ; 
to  the  fouth,  the  BruCteri  ; and  to  the  north,  the  ocean. 
But  in  the  decline -of  the  Roman  empire,  their  name  and 
dominion  extended  from  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus  to  the 
Scheldt ; their  limits  being  variable  according  to  the  circum. 
llances  of  the  times.  They  were  diltinguiflied  into  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Frifons ; the  former  being  divided,  as  we 
have  faid,  from  the  Lower  Chauci  by  the  Amalia,  and  from 
each  other  they  were  divided  by  an  arm  of  the  Rhine. 
Their  country  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Friefland,  and  is  di- 
vided into  eall  and  weft  ; but  the  latter  has  been  difmem- 
ibered  from  Germany,  and  conilituted  one  of  the  ieven 
United  Provinces.  See  Friesland. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  extenlion  of  their  dominion, 
It  fhould  be  recollected,  that  when  the  Roman  power  declined 
in  Gaul  and  the  Barbarians  encroached  on  its  limits,  the 
maritime  people  of  Germania  Secunda,  whofe  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  had  rendered  them  odious  to  thofe  nations  who  in- 
habited the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  re -united  for  their  defence. 
With  this  view  they  chofe  a general,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
command  of  their  combined  troops,  but  they  maintained 
their  own  laws  and  cultoms,  and  the  particular  form  of  their 
government.  The  Frifons,  being  the  molt  powerful,  gave 
their  own  name  to  this  league.  In  procefs  of  time  they 
were  joined  by  the  Saxons,  who  participated  of  this  honour, 
and  the  two  names  were  for  i'ome  time  fynbnymous.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  appellation  of  Frifons  many  people  of 
lefs  note,  but  of  appropriate  denominations,  were  compre- 
hended ; and  this  appellation  was  given  to  their  whole  coun- 
try. The  Frifons  were  fimple  and  ingenuous  ; but  eminently 
courageous  ; they  loved  liberty  and  recurred  to  arms  in  order 
to  defend  it.  So  jealous  were  they  of  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, that  in  order  to  guard  againft  the  intrufion  of 
ftrangers.they  caufed  them  to  articulate  certain  words,  pe- 
culiar to  tliemfelves  ; and  if  they  were  unable  to  do  this, 
they  were  precipitated  into  the  marlhes.  The  Frifons 
were  for  a long  time,  as  it  is  faid,  governed  by  kings. 
Drufus  having  palled  the  Rhine,  conquered  Frifia,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  his  allies  and  refcued  him  from  danger 
incurred  by  his  attack  on  the  Cauci.  Drufus  impofed  upon 
them  an  ealy  tribute,  which  confifted  merely  of  I'ome  ox- 
hides for  the  foldiers’  bucklers  and  machines  of  war.  This 
tribute  they  contentedly  paid  till  Olennius,  firft  centurion 
of  a legion  under  Tiberius,  having  been  appointed  governor 
of  Friiia,  infilled  that  the  hides  of  wild  bulls  fhould  be  the 
models  of  thofe  of  the  tribute.  This  was  impofing  upon 
JftipraCticable  conditions,  as  the  wild  beafts  in  the  German 
forelts  were  very  large,  and  their  cattle  very  fmall.  Finding 
it  impoflible  to  obey  this  new  law,  they  ftrll  parted  with 
their  herds,  then  with  their  lands,  and  at  laft  furrendered 
their  wives  and  children  to  bondage,  in  payment  of  the 
rigorous  exaction,  When  their  remonftrances  were  fruitlefs, 
they  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  hung  upon  trees  the  foldiers 
who  levied  the  tribute.  Olennius  made  his  efcape,  and  the 
)?ri£ann  purfued  him ; but  by  the  whole  force  of  the  $th 
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legion  lent  out  againft  them,  they  were  at  length  vepnlfei. 
They  remained^  however,  inarms  for  20  years,  till  Corbulo, 
A.D.  47,  conftrained  them  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  to  give  hoftages,  and  to  reftrain  tliemfelves 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory,  which  lie  affigned  them. 
He  prefcribed  their  form  of  government,  made  their  laws*, 
gave  them  a fenate  and  magi  Urates,  and  to  keep  them  per- 
fectly in  fear,  he  built  a fort  in  the  middle  of  their  country, 
and  llrongly  garrifoned  it.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Fri- 
fons took  with  them  their  wives  and  children  to  fettle  on  the 
lands  near  the  Rhine,  which  the  Romans  had  referred  for 
their  foldiers  and  left  uncultivated.  They  built  huts, 
lowed  the  ground,  and  ufed  thefe  lands  as  if  they  had 
been  their  own  ; but  they  were  made  to  underftand  that 
the  Romans  would  fall  upon  them,  if  they  did  not  re-- 
turn  to  their  old  places  of  abode,  or  obtain  the  emperor** 
leave  to  fettle  there.  The  Frifians,  not  being  able  to  con- 
ceive how  any  one  could  be  jealous  of  the  poffefiion  of  a 
country  which  was  applied  to  no  ufe,  agreed  to  apply  to  the 
emperor.  Two  of  their  magiilrates  were,  fetit  to  Rome  y 
and  though  they  were  treated  with  refpetl  by  the  emperor, 
their  requeft  was  denied.  The  Frifons  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  lands  which  they  had  occupied  ; and  on  their  refufing  to 
obey,  foreign  troops  were  lent  who  compelled  them  by  force, 
and  killed  or  made  prifoners  thofe  who  perfilled  in  their 
obftinacy.  We  have  already  mentioned  other  particulars 
relating  to  this  people  under  the  article  Friesland,  to  which 
we  refer. 

FRIST,  a term  among  Merchants  for  felling  goods  upon 
credit. 

FRIT,  or  Fritt,  in  the  Glafs  Manufacture,  is  the  mat- 
ter, or  ingredients,  whereof  glafs  is  to  be  made  ; when  they 
have  been  calcined,  or  baked  in  a furnace. 

A fait  drawn  from  the  allies  of  the  plant  kali,  or  front 
fern,  or  other  plants  mixed  with  fand,  or  flint,  and  baked 
together,  makes  an  opake  mafs,  called  by  glafs-men  frit ; 
probably  from  the  Italian  frittarr,  to  fry  ; or  becaufe  the 
frit,  when  melted,  runs  into  lumps,  like  fritters,  called  by 
the  Italians fritelli. 

Frit,  by  the  ancients,  was  called  hammonttrum,  or  ammo- 
nitrum,  of  sqq/3-,  find,  and  ht^ov,  nitre : under  which  name 
it  is  deferibed  by  Pliny  thus  : fine  fand  from  the  Volturniaa 
fea,  mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre,  and  melted, 
makes  a mafs  called  ammonitrum ; which  being  re-baked, 
makes  a pure  glafs.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  26. 

Frit,  Neri  obferves,  is  only  the  calx  of  the  materials 
which  make  glafs  ; which  though  they  might  be  melted,  and 
glafs  be  made,  without  thus  calcining  them,  yet  it  would 
take  up  much  more  time.  This  calcining,  or  making,  of 
frit,  fierves  to  mix  and  incorporate  the  materials  together, 
and  to  evaporate  all  the  fuperfluous  humidity.  The  frit,, 
once  made,  is  readily  fufed,  and  turned  into  glafs. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  frits ; the  firll,  cryflal  frit, 
or  that  for  cry  Hal  metal ; made  with  fait  of  puivertne  and 
fand. 

The  feeond,  and  ordinary  frit,  is  made  «f  ike  bare 
allies  of  pulverine,  or  barilla,  without  extracting  the  lalt 
from  them.  This  makes  the  ordinary  white,  or  cryftal 
metal. 

The  third  is  frit  for  green  glafles,  made  of  common  allies,, 
without  any  preparation,  This  laft  frit  will  require  ten  or 
twelve  hour6  baking. 

The  materials  in  eaeh  are  to  be  finely  powdered,  walked 
and  fearced ; then  equally  mixed,  and  frequently  ftirfed 
together  in  the  melting  pot.  For  the  reft,  fee  Glass,  and 
Crystal. 

FRITJ3URG.  See  Feirvrch. 
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'FRITH,'  Joifs,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  earliefl  Eng-  ' 
• lifh  martyrs  to  the  principles  .of  the  Reformation,  was  born 
at  Seven-oaks,  in  Kent, 'about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  received  his  college  education  at  King’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Here  he  difltinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  applica- 
' tion  and  proficiency,  and  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
R.  A. -he  had  a high  reputation  as  a firft  rate  linguift,  and  well- 
informed  general  ichplar.  On  this  account  he  was  made  one  of 
the  junior  canons  of  the  New  Inftitution,  now  Chrifl -church, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1525  he  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford  in  the  fame  degree  which  he  had  taken  at  Cam- 
bridge. Before  this,  however,  he  had  become  the  friend  and 
. intimate  of  William  Tyndale,  by  whofe  means  he  had  ob- 
tained a thorough  convibtion , of  the  corruptions  and  errors 
.of  popery,  and.,had  adopted  the  principles  of  the  reformers. 
On  this  account  he  was  confined  prifoner  fome  time,  and 
afterwards  went  beyond  feas,  where  he  became  confirmed  in 
his  opinions-,  and  refolved  to  return  to  his  native  country  and 
'■  devote  himfelf  to  the  propagation  of  them.  In  1631  he  em- 
barked foF-England  with  this  determination,  leaving  behind 
him  a wife  whom  he  hc  d married  ; after  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  him  till  we  find  him  wandering  about  from  place  to  place 
-reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  So  deplorable  and  mean  was  his 
appearance,  that  at  Reading  he  was  taken  up  by  the  magi- 
strates, wbo,  in  thofe  days,  not  unfrequently  looked  upon 
poverty  as  a crime,  and  put  into  the  flocks.  In  this  fituation, 
fo  unworthy  a man  of  letters,  he .refufed  to  give  any  account 
of  himfelf,  till  prefled  by  hunger  he  fent  for  the  fchool- 
maflcr  -of  jfche* -'town,  with  whom  he  converfed  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  to  whom  he  made  known  his  wants,  and  ex-  . 
hibited  thofe  evidences  of  erudition  and  talent  which  he 
podded,  and  which  fhould  .have  claimed,  as  they  really 
merited,  a very  different  treatment.  Frith  now,  by  the  hu- 
mane interference  of  the  fchool-mafler,  was  liberated,  and 
his  wants  fupplied.  Afterwards  he  came  to  London,  where, 
through  an  honourable  zeal  for  the  truth,  he  was  found  en- 
deavouring to  make  profelytes,  and  was  feized  by  the  emif- 
faries  of  the  lord-chancellor,  fir  Thos.  More,  and  committed 
to  -the  Tower  in  the  year  1533.  Frith  was  not  contented 
with  pleading  the  caufe  of  the  reformation  by  converfation 
and  difeourfe,  but  drew  up  feveral  trails  which  he 
privately  circulated  among  the  converts  to  the  new  dodlrines. 
Among  thefe  was  a treatife  on  the  Eucharift,  fhewing  that 
the  belief  of  the  corporal  .prefence  of  Chrill  was  not  a necef- 
fary  article  of  faith.  This  was  the  firfl  treatife  written  by 
the  reformers  of  England  on  that  fide  of  the  queftion.  It 
was  anfwered  by  fir  Thos.  More,  who  undertook  alfo 
to  reafon  with  the  author,  but  Frith  was  not  eaiily  changed  : 
he  wrote  a reply  to  fir  Thomas  which  was  not  publifhed  till 
fome  years  afterwards.  When  no  conviction  could  be  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  this  honefl  man  by  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, other  means  were  adopted  : he  was  brought  before 
art  epifcopal  commifiion  at  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  where  he 
was  interrogated  on  the  fubjebls  of  tranfubftantiation  and  , 
purgatory,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  perfuade,  or  in- 
timidate him, to  renounce  the  notions  which  he  entertained 
refpebling  thofe  doctrines,  and  to  conform  to  the  creed  of 
the  catholic  church.  He  was,  however,  unmoved,  and 
perfiiled  in  maintaining  the  truth,  nor  could  he  be  perfuaded 
to  make  any  conceffion  -;  accordingly  the  bifhop  of  London, 
with  much  affected  forrow  and  commiferation,.  pro-, 
nounced  upon  him  fentence  of  condemnation  as  an.  ob- 
■ftinate  heretic,  and  lie  was  delivered  over  to  the  fecukr 
power.  In  purfuance..  of  this  fentence  a writ  was  iffived. 
for  his  execution,  and  he  was  . in  a. few  days  burnt  at  Smith- - 
field,  maintaining  his  fortitude  to  the  lail,  and  charitably 
extending  lus  fprgivenefs  to  a bigoiteil  pried  vvho  endea- 


voured to  perfuade  the  people  that  tliey  ought  no  more  to 
pray  for  him  than  for  a dog.  He  was  author  of  many  pieces 
on  the  controverted  points  of  theology  which  were  originally 
printed  feparately,  and  at  different  periods,  but  which  were 
afterwards  collected  into,a  folio  volume  in  1573.  Gen.  Biog. 

Frith.  See  Fryth. 

FRITHGILD,  was  anciently  the  fame  with  what  we 
now  call  a guild,  or  a fraternity,  or  company  . See  Gild. 

FRITILLARIA,  in  Botany,  from  fritilh/s,  which  fome 
take  for  a chefs-board,  and  which  in  that  fenfe  alludes  to 
the  chequered  nature  of  the  petals.  Fritillus  however  is 
ufed  by  Juvenal  and  Perfius  for  a dice-box,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  expreffed  the  rattling  found  of  the  dice. — Chequered 
^Daffodil,  or  Snake’s-head. — Linn.  Gen.  164.  Schreb  219. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  90.  Sm.  FI.  Brit,  360.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  1.  432.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  2.  Tourn.  t;  201. 
Juff.  48.  Gsertn.  t.  17.  Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Mono - 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord  Coronaria,  I, inn.  Lilia,  .Tuff. 

Gen.  Ch,  Cal.  none.  Cor.  bell-fhaped,  fpreadiiig  at  the 
bafe,  of  fix  oblong  parallel  petals.  Nebtary  a little  cell  in 
the  bafe  of  each  petal.  Stain.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped, 
clofe  to  the  ftyle ; anthers  vertical,  erebt,  oblong,  quadran- 
gular, extending  to  the  open  part  of  the  corolla.  Fiji. 
Germen  fuperior,  pblong,  triangular,  obtufe  ; flyle  Ample, 
longer  than  the  flamens  ; iligma  three -lobed,  fpreading, 
obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  oblong, ' obtufe,  three-lobed,  of 
three  cells,  and  three  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  horizontal, 
fiat,  rounded  at  the  outer  edge,  ranged  in  two  rows. 

Obf.  Fritillaria  of  Tournefort  has  an  oblong  nectary, 
and  an  even  capfule. 

Corona  Itnperialis  of  Tournefort,  t.  197,  198,  has  a hemi- 
fpherical  nedlary,  and  a fharp-edged  capfule. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  inferior,  bell-fhaped,  of  fix  petals,  with 
a nectariferous  cavity  above  the  claw  of  each.  Stamens 
nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Calyx  none.  Seeds  flat. 

1.  F.  im peri alis.  Crown  Imperial.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  435. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  194.  1215. — “ duller  of  many  flowers, 
crowned  with  leaves,  the  item  naked  below  it.” — Suppofed 
to  be  a native  of  Perfia.  It  was  brought  from  Condanti- 
nople  to  the  gardens  of  Europe,  where  it  is  quite  hardy. 
The  root  iB  a large  fcaly  bulb.  Herb  of  very  quick  growth, 
foetid,  two  or  three  feet  high,  fucculent,  of  a fine  fhining 
green,  confiding  of  a thick,  fimple,  flraight,  leafy  item. 
Leaves  fcattered,  linear-oblong,  twilled.  Flowers  droop- 
ing, large,  orange  or  lemon-coloured  Fruit  erebt.  There 
is  a variety  with  variegated  leaves,  and  one  with  a red  flem. 

2.  F.  perftca.  Perfian  Fritillary. — Linn.  .Sp.  PI.  436.. 
(Lilium  perficum  ; Ger.  em.  2ci.) — “ duller  nearly 
naked.  Leaves  oblique.” — Suppofed  alfo  to  be  a r.atixe- 
of  Perfia.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerarde  and 
Parkinfon,  but  is  not  very  common,  though  quite  hardy. 
The  herbage  is  glaucous.  Flowers  numerous,  dull  purple, , 
finaller  than  in  any  other  fpecies. 

A variety  with  fewer  but  brighter  flowers  is  given  in:. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  962.  This  is  the  8 of  Linnaeus. 

3.  F„  verticil/ata.  Whorlcd  Fritillary.  Willd.  Sp.  PL, 
v.  2.  91. — “ Leaves  whprled,  linear-lanceolate.  Stem, 
lingle-flowered.”— -Native  of  Siberia.  Stem  a foot  high,, 
erect.  Leaves ; four  or  five  in  a whorl,  feffile,  linear,  very, 
flender-pointed,  the  ends  curled  when  dry,  fo  as.  to  refembiq- 
tendrils.  Flower  terminal.  IVilldenpw. 

4.  F-  objtqua.  Violet-flowered  Fritillary.  Curtv  Mag.,, 

t-  857.7 — “ Leaves  very  glaucous,  flattered,  twilled.; 
Flowers  few,  on  terminal  leafy  fialksv  Corolla  obpvatc, 
connivent. ’’—Country  unknown.  Flowers  two  to  four,, 
thrice  as  large  as  in  F_.  perfya...  A .hardy  early -flowering 
fpecies.  Gap.ukr.  - _ _ , 
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5.  F.  pyrawicn.  Pyrenean  Fritillary.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
td.  30,.  excluding  the  quotation  of  Hort.  Cliff,  (which 
moreover  (hould  be  nun.  x_xr r..i . ) .qm-  pro(j.  FI.  Gnec. 
Sihth.  v.  1.  228.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  664. — “ Lw.i,.  >t<-ered, 
flattifh  ; the  lower  ones  broadeil  and  blunteft.  Petals 
recurved  at  the  fummit.  Nedlary  roundifli.” — Native  of 
the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Clufius.  Of  mount  Parnaffus. 
Sibthorp. — A fpan  high. ' Leaves  five  to  feven,  glaucous, 
thick  and  leathery,  rather  glaucous.  Petals  tawny-purple, 
yellowifh  internally,  as  well  as  at  the  extremity,  which  is 
dilated  and  recurved.  The  three  outer  ones  are  gibbous  at 
the  bafe. 

6.  F.  racemofa.  duller- flowered  Fritillary.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  95.2.  1216.  (F.  pyrenalea;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2.  436). 
— Leaves  linear,  pointed,  flattifh.  duller  leafy,  of  leve- 
ral  flowers.  Petals  nearly  ercft,  all  gibbous  at  the  bafe. 
Neiftary  oblong. — Native  of  Siberia,  &c.  It  is  not  rare 
in  gardens  about  London,  and  greatly  refembles  the  fol- 
lowing, except  in  having  more  numerous  and  imaller 
flowers . 

7.  F.  Meleagrh.  Common  Fritillary.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  436. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  3.  t.  20.  Sm.  Engl.  Bot  t.  622.  FI. 
Dan.  t.  972.  Jacq.  Aullr.  app.  t.32. — Leaves  linear,  pointed, 
keeled.  Stem  fingle-flowered.  Petals  (lightly  incurved.  Nec- 
tary linear. — Native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in. 
April.  Stem  a foot  high,  always  Ample,  bearing  one  large 
pendulous  flower,  regularly  chequered  with  purple,  or  with 
different  whites.  All  the  petals  are  gibbous  at  the  bafe, 
their  tips  (lightly  indexed. 

8.  F.  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Fritillary.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  853.  1207.  Redoute  Lil.  v.  1.  t.  51. — Leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  obtufe  ; the  upper  ones  crowded.  Stem  (ingle- 
flowered.  Petals  (lightly  incurved.  Neftary  oblong. — 
Native  of  Mount  Caucafus.  The  broad  leaves , numerous 
at  the  top  of  the  Item,  dillinguifh  this  from  the  lad.  The 
flower  alfo  is  rather  larger,  and  lefs  regularly  chequered. 

The  leaves  are  lefs  glaucous.  It  is  not  rare  in  gardens. 

Fritillaiiia,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the 
bulbous-rooted  perennial  flowery  kind  ; of  which  the  fpecies 
moftly  cultivated  are  the  common  fritillary,  or  chequered 
lily  ( F.  meleagris)  ; the  black  fritillary  (F.  pyrenaica)  ; 
the  imperial  fritillary,  or  crown  imperial  (F.  imperialist ; 
the  Perfian  fritillary,  or  Perfian  lily,  (F.  Perfica). 

Of  the  firll  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties,  as  tlie 
common  purple  ; the  blood  red  ; the  great  purple  or  red  ; 
the  white  ; the  double  blufh  ; the  purple  yellow  ; the 
chequered  yellow ; the  great  yellow  Italian  ; the  fmall 
Italian  ; the  fmall  Portugal  yellow  ; the  black,  and  the 
Spanifh  black. 

And  of  the  third  there  are  varieties  with  yellow  flowers-; 
with  large  flowers  ; and  with  double  flowers  ; but  that 
which  has  two  or  three  whorls  of  flowers  above  each  other 
makes  the  fined  appearance,  though  it  feldom  produces  its 
flowers  after  this  manner  the  fird  year  after  removing  it. 

The  lad  fort  has  a variety  which  has  a much  fhorter  flem 
and  Imaller  ' leaves ; the  dem  branches  out  at  the  top  into 
feveral  fmall  peduncles,  each  fudaining  one  dark -coloured 
flower,  which  is  termed  the  dwarf  Perfian  lily. 

Thefe  plants  are  ail  of  them  highly  deferving  of  places  in 
the  flower-garden. 

Muhod  of  Culture. — -The  common  mode  of  propagation 
in  all  thefe  plants  is  by  off- lets  'from  • the  fides  of  their  roots, 
■fe.parated  every  fecond  or  third  year ; the  proper  time  for 
which  is  when  their  flower-dalks  decay,  taking  the  whole 
roots  up  entirely,  and  feparating  them  into  diilindl  roots, 
then  planting  the  fmaller  off-fets  by  themfelves  in’  nurfery- 
•beds,  to  remain  a year  or  two-,  to  acquire  a flowering  date-j- 
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and  the  larger  roots,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  flowering 
in  the  fummer  feafon. 

They  are  likewife  capable  of  being  propagated  by  feed  ; 
but  this  is  principally  pradtifed -for  new  varieties,  and  the 
proccfs  is  tedious  ; the  frit  illary  and  Perfian  lily  being  three 
years,  and  the  crown  imperial  fometimes  fix  or  feven,  before 
they  flower  in  perfection.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn  in  large-  wide  pots,  or  in  boxes  of 
fimilar  width,  filled  with  light,  mellow  earth,  each  fort 
feparate,  covering  them  evenly  with  fine  earth  half  an  inch 
deep,  placing  the'  pots,  &c.  to  have  only  the  morning  fun 
all  Cummer,  or  during  hot,  dry  weather,  and  in  the  full  fun 
in  winter  and-  fpring  : the  plants  will  appear  in  the  fpring, 
which  after  the  firll  or  fecond  year’s  growth,  when  the 
leaves  decay  in  fummer,  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  whole 
planted  immediately  in  nurfery-beds,  in  (hallow  drills,  four 
inches  afunder,  to  remain  till  they  flower  in  that  fituation. 

They  are  all  hardy,  and  highly  ornamental  plants  for  the 
borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  ; the  fourth  fort  being  fet 
backwards,  the  third  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  forwards, 
in  ordc-r  that  they  may  make  the  fined  appearance  poflible. 

FRITZ,  Gas-paro,  in  Biography,  .a  very  agreeable  per- 
former qn  the  violin,  and  compofer  for  that  inftrumenU 
He  had  (tudied  under  the  celebrated  violinift,  Soinis,  and 
in  the  year  1770,  he  had  been  refident  at  Geneva  30  years. 
He  was  well  known  to  all  Englifh  travellers  who  had 
entered  or  quitted  Italy,  through  Geneva,  during  that 
period.  We  heard  him  perform  one  of  his  own  folos  in 
1770,  which,  though  extremely  difficult,  was  pleafing  ; and 
notwithftanding  his  time  of  life,  he  executed  it  with  as 
much  fpirit  as  a young  man  of  twenty-five  ; his  bowing  and 
expreflion  were  admirable,  and  he  mud  have  been  a real 
lover  of  his  art  to  keep  in  fuch  high  pradliee,  with  fo  few 
opportunities  of  difplaying  his  talents,  or  of  receiving  their 
due  reward.  When  he  vifited  Paris,  about  the  middle  of 
the  lad  century,  his  dyle  of  compolition  was  fo  much  too 
good  for  the  tade  which  then  prevailed  in  France,  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  hided  at  the  concert  fpirituel,  as 
Pugin,  one  of  the  heft  fcholars  of  Tartini,  was  afterwards. 

FRITZLAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Lower  Heffe  ; fituated  on  the  Eder  ; con- 
taining two  colleges  and  a convent;  13  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Caffel.  N.  lat.  50  8'.  E.  long.  9"  13' 

FRIULI,  a province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Carinthia,  on  the  E.  by  the  county  of  Goritz,  and  the  gulf 
of  Triefte  ; on  the  8.  by  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  W 
by  the  Trevifan,  the  Feltrin,  and  the  Bellunefe ; about  52 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  45  from  cud  to  weft. 
This  country  was  taken  from  the  Lombards  by  Charle- 
magne, and  has  belonged  to  the  Venetians  from  "the  year 
1420.  It  is  partly  flat  and  partly  mountainous  ; the  hilly 
part  toward  Germany  is  the  mod  fterile  and  uninhabited, 
and  forms  part  of  the  Alps  which  feparate  Italy  from 
Germany ; and  on  the  other  fide  this  country  is  interfered 
by  another  ridge  of  mountains.  The  roads  through  thefe 
mountains  to  Germany  are  in  fome  parts  fo  narrow,  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  pafs  them  either  on  foot  or  011  horfeback  ; 
and  only  the  pafies,  Chhifa  di  Venzone,  Tolmino,  and 
Lubiana,  admit  of  waggons  and  artillery.  The  flat  part, 
of  Friuli  is  very  fertile,  and  the  country  produces  a quan- 
tity of  timber  and  fire-wood,  game,  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit 
and  good  wine,  among  which  is  the  famous  “ piccali.”- 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  a very  confiderable  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  culture  of  filk  is  fo  extenfive,  that 
it  produces  yearly  icoo  cwt.  which  is  deemed  fome  of  the 
fined  in  Italy.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Tagliamento,' 
the  Medqna,  Cellina,  Stella,  Torre,  and  Natifone.  The 
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inhabitants,  denominated  Furlawi,  fpcak  i dialed  resembling 
that  of  the  ancient  French  language,  differing  widely  from 
the  Italian  or  German  idiom:  they  are  coniidcrcd  as  the 
mod  hot-headed,  indolent,  and  wild  inhabitants  of  Italv. 
The  whole  province  is  divided  into  the  diocefes  of  Udina  and 
Concordia,  and  contained,  in  the  year  1 795,  365,5  1 2 perfons, 
who  live  in  4 cities,  20  frnall  towns  and  boroughs,  and  600 
•villages. ' By  the  peace  of  Luncville  the  whole  country  of 
Friuli ’ was  ceded  to  the  emperor  of  Auftria;  but  after- 
wards, agreeably  to  the  peace  of  Prelburg,  it  was  taken 
from  Auftria  and  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Friuli,  or  Citta  di  Friuli , a town  of  Italy,  in  a country 
of  the  fame  name’ above -deferibed  ; the  fee  of  a bilhop,  the 
fuffragan  of  Aquileia.  It  js  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  feparate  Friuli  from  Carniola,  on  the 
river  Nailonne,  and  is  the  fecond  capital  of  the  province. 
Acrofs  the  river  which  rifes  near  the  town  is  a bridge,  with 
two  arches,  220  feet  in  length,  and  75  feet  high.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  contains  a collegiate  church,  with  a chapter ; 
three  monafteries,  62  nunneries,  and  4000  inhabitants.  N. 
lat.  46°  10'.  E.  long.  310  21'. 

FRIZE,  or  Frieze,  in  Architecture,  a part  of  the  entab- 
lature of  columns,  more  ufually  written  and  pronounced 
freeze. 

Frize,  or  Freeze,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  woollen  cloth 
or  Huff,  for  winter  wear,  being  frized,  or  knapt,  on  one 
fide  ; whence,  in  all.  probability,  it  derives  its  name. 

Of  frizes,  fome  are  crofted,  others  not  crofted  : the  for- 
Iher  are  chiefly  of  Englifh  manufadfture,  the  latter  of  Irifh. 

FRIZING  of  Cloth,  a term  in  the  Woollen  Manufactory, 
applied  to  the  forming  of  the  knap  of  a cloth,  or  {tuff,  into 
a number  of  little  hard  burrs,  or  prominences,  covering  almoft 
the  whole  ground  thereof. 

Some  cloths  are  only  frized  on  the  back  fide,  as  black 
cloths  ; others  on  the  right  fide,  as  coloured  and  mixed 
.cloths,  ratteens,  bays,  frizes,  &c. 

Frizing  may  be  performed  two  ways  ; one  with  the 
hand,  i.e.  by  means  of  two  workmen,  who  conduct  a kind 
cf  plank,  that  ferves  as  a frizing  inftrument. 

The  other  way  is  by  a mill,  worked  either  by  water,  or 
t horfe  ; or  fometimes  by  men.  The  latter  is  efteemed  the 
better  way  of  frizing,  becaufe  the  motion  being  uniform 
and  regular,  the  little  knobs  of  the  frizing  are  formed  more 
equably  and  regularly. 

The  ftrudture  of  this  ufeful  machine  is  as  follows  : 

The  three  principal  parts  are,  the  frizer,  or  crifper;  the 
frizing-table  ; and  the  drawer,  or  beam.  The  two  firft  are 
two  equal  planks,  or  boards,  each  about  ten  feet  long,  and 
fifteen  inches  broad  ; differing  only  in  this,  that  the  frizing- 
table  is  lined  or  covered  with  a kind  of  coarfe  woollen  fluff, 
of  a rough,  fturdy  knap,  and  that  the  frizer*  is  incruftated 
with  a kind  of  cement  compofed  of  glue,  gum  Arabic,  and 
yellow  land,  with  a little  aqua  vitae,  or  urine.  The  beam 
or  drawer,  thus  called  becaufe  it  draws  the  fluff  from  be- 
tween the  frize  and  frizing-table,  is  a wooden  roller,  befet  all 
over  with  little,  fine,  Ihort  points  or  ends  of  wire,  like  thofe 
ef  cards  ufed  in  carding  of  wool. 

The  difpofition  and  ufe  of  the  machine  are  thus  : the  table 
ffands  immoveable,  and  bears  or  fuftains  the  cloth  to  be 
frized,  which  is  laid  with  that  fide  uppermoft  on  which  the 
knap,  is  to  be  raifed.  Over  the  table  is  placed  the  frizer,  at 
fuch  a diftance  from  it  as  to  give  room  for  the  fluff  to  be 
paffed  between  them  ; fo  that  the  frizer,  having  a very  flow, 
femi-circular  motion,  meeting  the  long  hairs  or  knap  of  the 
cloth,  twifts  and  rolls  them  into  little  knobs  or  burrs,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  drawer,  which  is  continually  turning, 
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draws  away  the  fluff  from  under  the  frizer,  and  winds  if 
over  its  own  points. 

All  that  the  worker,  t— > ^ wmie  the  machine  is 

oino-.  ;=  rucictr  the  fluff  on  the  table  as  faft  as  tbe  drawer 
ikes  it  off,  and,  from  time  to,  time,  to  take  off  the  fluff 
from  the  points  of  the  drawer. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  frizing-table  is 
lined  with  fluff  of  fhort,  ftiff,  ftubby  knap  ; the  ufe  where- 
of is  to  detain  the  cloth  between  the  table  and  frizer,  long 
enough  for  the  grain  to  be  formed,  that  the  drawer  may 
not  take  it  away  too  readily  ; which  otherwife  rr.uft  be  the 
cafe,  inafinuch  as  it  is  not  held  by  any  tiling  at  the  other  end. 

It  were  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  particular  of  the  manner 
of  frizing  fluffs  with  the  hand,  it  being  the  aim  of  the 
workmen  to  imitate,  as  near  as  they  can,  with  their  wooden 
infltument,  the  flow,  equable,  and  circular  motion  of  this 
machine.  It  needs  only  be  added,  that  their  frizer  is  but 
about  two  feet  king,  and  one  broad  ; and  that  to  form  the 
knap  more  eafily,  they  moiften  the  furface  of  the  fluff 
lightly  with  water,  mingled  with  whites  of  eggs,  or  honey. 

FROBEN,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  printer,  was- 
born  at  Hammelburg  in  Franconia.  He  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a liberal  education,,  and  acquired  confiderable 
reputation  at  Bafil.  As  the  buiinefs  of  a printer  was  at  th.rt 
period  connecfted  with  the  profelfion  of  letters,  Froben  was 
induced  to  learn  it,  and  to  letup  a prefs  inthe  city  of  Bafil*. 
where  he  not  only  became  eminent  in  the  art,  but  fupported. 
its  dignity  and  utility  by  a fcrupulous  choice  in  the  authors 
that  he  printed.  He  never  fuffered  improper  writings  to 
iffue  from  his  prefs,  but  devoted  it  to  the  fervice  of  found’ 
and  ufeful  learning.  The  reputation  of  Froben  was  fo 
high  that  Erafmus  fettled  at  Bafil  for  the  fake  of  having 
his  works,  printed  by  him.  That  great  fchplar  foon  became 
intimately  conne&ed  with  Froben,  and  always  teftified  for 
him  the  higheft  efteem  and  affeftion.  From  Froben’s’  prefs 
iffued  the  works  of  Erafmus,  in  nine  volumes  folio,  and  alfo 
thofe  of  St.  Jerome  and  Auguftine,  which  Erafmus  cor- 
rected and  revifed.  Thefe  are  faid  to  be  the  moll  correct 
of  Froben’s  editions.  He  intended  printing  the  Greek 
fathers,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1527.  He  was  lincerely  lamented  by  Eraffnus,  who  wrote, 
on  the  occafion,  a Greek  and  Latin  epitaph.  Jerome  Fro- 
ben, fon  of  John,  and  his  fucceffor  in  the  printing-office,  in 
conjunction  with  Nicholas  Epifcopius,  carried  into  effeCt  the- 
defign  of  printing  tho  Greek  fathers.  At  the  honfe  of 
Jerome  Froben  Erafmus  died,  after  an  eminently  ufeful  life- 
A catalogue  of  all  the  works  printed  at  the  Frobenian  prefs 
was  publifhed  in  1564.  Moreri. 

FROBENIUS’s  FE  the  rial  Spirit *,  See  vEtilkr  and 
Spirit. 

FROBERGER,  John,  Jacob,  in  Biography,  organift 
to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
lent  to  Rome  to  ftudy  under  the  celebrated  Frefcobaldi, 
was  regarded  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  as  the 
greateft  performer  on  the  organ  in  Germany „ He  is  much 
celebrated  for  his  abilities  by  Kircher,  who  has  inserted  a 
fantafia  of  his  compofition  in  his  “ Mufurgia,”  upon  the 
hexachord  ui,  re,  mi,  fa,  fal,  la,  accommodated  to  the  organ. 
Few  of  his  compofitions  were  publilhedir,  his  life  time  ; but, 
according  to  Walther,  his  pieces  for  keyed  inflruments 
were  ftill  highly  efteemed  among  organifts  in  1732,  and  heard' 
with  admiration.  Mr.  Marpurg  lays,  that  his  works  will 
be  always  models  for  regular  good  fugues.  (Art  de  la 
Fugue,  Berlin,  1756.)  His  compofitions  for  thc'harpiichord 
were  publifhed  at  Mayence  in  1696.  And,  fo  late  a£ 
1714,  the  moll  important  of  his  works  appeared,  fer  the 
&rii  time,  at  Francfort  o»  the  Mayne. 
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cc  Diverfe  itigegnofiffime,  rariftime  et  non  mai  piu  vifte 
curiofe  partite,  di  toccate,  canzone,  ricercate,  allemande, 
correnti,  farabande,  et  g'igbe,  di  cimbali,  organi,  iftromenti, 
dal  eccelentiftimo,  e famofiflimo  organifta,  Giov.  Giacomo 
Froberger,  per  la  prima  volta  coi  diligentiflimo  itudio 
ilarppate.”  . 

FROBISHER,  Sir  Martin",  was  born  near  Doncafter, 
Yorkfhire,  and  brought  up  for  the  ft  a fervice,  in  which  he 
became  one  of  the  molt  eminent  navigators  of  his  time,  and 
was  the  firft  Englifhman  that  attempted  to  lind  out  a north- 
weft  paffage  to  China.  It  was  long  before  he  was  enabled 
to  make  the  trial.  He  applied  to  his  friends,  and  the  mer- 
chants in  general,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  embark  in  fo 
hazardous  an  enterprise : at  length  finding  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  fuccefs  from  private  encouragement,  he  boldly 
applied  to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  this  was 
enabled  to  lit  out  a fmall  equipment  coniifting  of  two  barks 
of  twenty-five  tons  burthen  each,  and  a pinnace  of  ten  tons. 
He  failed  from  Deptford  June  8th,  1576,  and  in  about 
fix  weeks  made  the  couft  of  Greenland.  Here  he  fpent 
fome  time  in  exploring  and  making  fucli  obfervations  as 
might  be  ufcful  to  himfelf  and  future  navigators,  and  then, 
on  Auguft  nth,  entered  and  failed  up  the  ftrait  which  has 
ever  fince  borne  his  name.  This  is  in  N.  lat.  62°  50',  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  New  Greenland,  which  terminates  to 
the  fouth  at  Cape  Farewell.  Having  touched  at  various 
parts,  he  brought  his  veffel  to  an  anchor  under  Burchcr’s 
ifland,  where  they  went  on  fliore,  and  had  fome  communi- 
cation with  tire  natives  ; but  at  the  fame  time  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  five  of  his  men,  who  were  captured  by 
the  people.  Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  his 
failors,  he  embarked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  fafe  on 
the  2d  of  October.  Fie  had  taken  poflefiion  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  proof  of  the  dif- 
covery  and  poflefiion,  he  ordered  his  men  to  bring  him 
whatever  they  could  find.  One  of  them  returned  with  a 
large  piece  of  black  ftone,  very  heavy,  but  in  other  re- 
fpeCls  refembling  lea-coal:  it  was  probably  a kind  of  pyrite, 
and  was,  upon  trial,  after  their  return,  faid  to  contain  a por- 
tion of  gold.  A new  Peru  was  now  anticipated,  and  a 
fecond  voyage  determined  on  in  the  following  fpring.  At 
this  period  of  our  mineralogical  knowledge  it  is  certain  that 
the  report  of  gold  being  found  in  this  black  ftony  fubftance 
muft  have  proceeded  from  ignorance,  or  perhaps  from  the 
defire  of  being  fo  far  patronized  by  public  cor.fent,  as  to 
obtain  means  for  profecuting  farther  difcovwies.  The 
fraud,  if  it  were  a fraud,  fucceeded;  the  queen  lent  Frobifher 
a fhip  of  the  royal  navy,  of  two  hundred  tons,  to  which  he 
added  two  fmall  barks.  Volunteers,  fome  from  the  firft 
families  in  the  kingdom,  prefled  in  from  all  quarters ; but  as 
the  number  was  reftri&ed  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  many 
were  obliged  to  return  difappointed  and  uneafy.  Such  was 
the  defire  of  gold,  that  the  commifiicn  under  which  Frobilher 
fct  out  in  this  voyage  directed  him  “ only  to  fearch  for 
ore,  and  to  remit  dilcovery  till  another  time.”  He  failed 
on  the  31ft  of  May,  1577,  and  proceeding  to  his  former 
ftrait,  explored  all  its  coafts  and  bays,  and  landed  on  feve- 
ral  Hands,  where  the  ci-ews  furnifhed  themfelves  with  a 
quantity  of  the  fuppofed  ore.  On  their  return  the  cargo  was 
examined,  and  thought  to  promife  much  wealth  : a third 
expedition  was  planned,  and  inftead  of  three,  fifteen  vefiels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  purpofe  of  being  laden,  as  they  ex- 
pelled, with  the  precious  mineral.  This  was  the  laft  of 
the  expedit* ons,  for  the  true  nature  and  real  value  of  the 
fubftances  found  in  that  bleak  country  were  now  properly 
appreciated.  There  is  no  account  left  us  how  Frobifher 
fpent  his  time  from  the  termination,  of  this  expedition  till 
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the  year  15S5,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Aid  in  fir  Francis  Drake’s  expedition  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  took  St.  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola,  Carthagena  on  the 
continent,  and  Santa  Juftina  in  Florida,  three  towns  of  con- 
fiderable  importance.  In  1588  he  bravely  exerted  himfelf 
in  defence  of  his  country  againft  the  famous  Armada,  hav- 
ing the  command  of  the  Triumph,  one  of  three  of  the  largeft 
fhips  in  the  navy,  and  which  had  on  board  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  men  of  any  in  the  whole  Englifh  fleet.  For  his  fer- 
vices  on  this  important  occafion  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  afterwards  commanded  fquadrons  againft 
the  Spaniards  in  1590  and  1592,  and  took  two  very  rich 
prizes.  In  1 794  he  was  font  with  four  men  of  war  to  the 
afliftance  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France  againft  a body  of 
the  leaguers  and  Spaniards,  then  in  poftefTion  of  part  of 
Bretagne;  but  ip  an  attack  upon  a fort  near  Breft  he  received 
a mortal  wound  from  a fnot,  of  which  he  died  after  his  re- 
turn heme.  He  was  buried  at  Plymouth.  Sir  Martin 
Frobilher  is  faid  to  have  had  the  roughnefs  and  violence 
which  frequently  characterize  the  profefiiwn,  and  he  was 
unqueftionably  a man  of  great  and  undaunted  courage,  and 
inferior  to  no  one  of  his  age  in  experience  and  conduct  as  a 
naval  commander.  Biog.  Brit. 

Frobi.sher’j  Straits,  in  Geography,  a narrow  fea  on  the 
weft  of  Davis’s  ftrait,  to  the  fouth  of  cape  Walfingham 
of  Frobilher.  N.  lat.  61  50' to  63  20,  W.  long.  65° 
to  70". 

FRODSHAM,  a fmall  town  irt  the  hundred  of  Eddif- 
bury,  and  county  of  Chefter,  is  pleafantly  lituated  on  an 
elevated  fpot,  at  a fhort  di  fiance  from  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Weaver  and  Merfey,  two  miles  diftant  from  Chefter, 
and  one'  hundred  and  ninety-three  from  London.  Here  was 
formerly  a fortified  manfion,  called  Maurice  caftle,  which, 
together  with  the  town,  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  to 
David,  brother  to  Llewelyn,  the  laft  fovereign  prince  of 
North  Wales  ; with  a view  of  feparating  the  former,  in  his 
afteClions  and  intereft,  from  that  of  his  family  and  country:' 
in  which  unnatural  attempt  the  king  was  moll  difaftroufly 
foiled.  * It  flood  at  the  weft  end  oi  the  town,  and  was  at 
one  time  the  refidenee  of  the  Savages,  earls  Rivers  ; but 
having  been  confumed  by  fire  in  1642,  its  feite  has  fince 
been  occupied  by  a handfome  modern  houfe.  The  town 
confiils  of  two  main  ftreets  crofting  each  other,  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  one,  on  an  elevated  fpot  called  Overton,  Hands 
the  church,  an  ancient  and  excellent  ftruClure,  repaired  and 
beautified  in  1790;  and  near  it  the  free  grammar  fchool, 
■with  a good  houfe  for  the  mailer ; which  has  a cupola  on 
the  top  intended  for  an  obfervatory.  Behind  the  fchool  is 
an  eminence,  where  formerly  a beacon  was  ereCted,  thence  de- 
nominated Beacon-hill,  which  is  cut  out  into  walks,  gradually 
afeending  to  the  fummit,  and  commanding  a delightful  pro- 
fpeCl  of  the  eftuaries  of  the  Merfey  and  the  Dee,  with  the 
diftant  parts  of  Lancalhire  and  the  furrounding  country, 
ft  he  town  is  well  fupplied  with  water  by  feveral  fprings, 
one  of  which,  rift'd  as  a cold  bath,  is  notable  for  its  power, 
throwing  out  the  immenfe  quantity  of  1700  gallons  per 
minute.  By  the  returns  made  to  parliament  in  1801,  the 
number  of  houfes  was  272,  containing  1551  inhabitants, 
chiefly  employed  in  the  refining  of  rock-falt,  and  in  a fmall' 
manufacture  ®f  coarfe  cottons.  It  lias  a well  fupplied  weekly 
market  on  Thurfdays,  and  two  annual  fairs.  A graving  dock 
and  yard  have  lately  been  erected  for  building  and.  repairing 
vefiels,  which  promifes  to  be  of  confiderable  utility  to  the 
place.  . 

The  pari  fin  is  of  great  extent,  being  thirty-one  miles  in 
circumference,  containing  ten  fmall  villages,  beiides  the  town, 
and  is  famous  for  the  great  quantities  of  potatoes  cultivated 
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in  it ; the  average  annual  amount  of  winch,  for  fome  years, 
pad,  has  not  been  lefs  than  100,000  bufhels,  each  weighing 
nearly  one  hundred  weight : thefe  are  difpofed  of  to  the 
numerous  manufacturers  in  the  adjoining  county.  This  an- 
ciently formed  part  of  an  extenfive  tract  called  the  foreft  of 
De  la  Mere,  which,  in  the  time  of  Leiand,  abounded  with 
red  and  fallow  deer  ; but  at  prefent  exhibits  merely  a bleak 
and  dreary  wafte  in  its  general  afpeCt,  confuting  cf  a fandy 
heath,  tenanted  by  rabbits  ; and  the  chamber,  or  centre  of 
the  woodlands,  is  marked  by  a few  Hunted  trees.  Hiftory 
of  Chelhire,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

FROELICH,  Erasmus,  in  Biography , was  born  at 
Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1700.  He  entered  the  fociety  of  the 
Jefuits  when  he  was  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  fo  indefati- 
gable and  fuccefsful  in  his  ftudies,  that  he  was,  in  a fhort 
time,  appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics  and  belles  lettres 
at  Vienna.  Here  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  ardour, 
and  made  ufe  of  his  fituation  in  that  city  to  purfue  the  me- 
dallic  fcience,  on  which  he  publifhed  various  tracts,  chiefly 
on  particular  medals.  He  died  in  1758:  his  principal  works 
are,  Quatuor  Tentaminain  Re  Nummaria,”  410.  1737,  and 
1750:  " Annales  rerum  et  regum  Syria/’  1751,  “ De 
Eigura  Telluris,”  4to.  1757. 

FROELICHIA,  in  Botany,  in  honour  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Froe- 
lich,  member  of  the  botanical  fociety  of  Ratifbon,  author 
of  an  oCtavo  volume  on  Gentiana,  publifhed  at  Erlang  in 
1796.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  607.  ( Billardieria ; Vahl.  Eclog. 
v.  1.  13.  t.  10.)  Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Ruhiacea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  permanent, 
with  four  flight  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuperior,  about 
an  inch  long,  thick  ; limb  in  four  linear -lanceolate,  widely 
fpreading,  flightly  recurved  fegments  ; thickened  and  tri- 
angular at  the  tips  ; acutely  carinated  above  ; flat  from  the 
middle  to  the  bafe.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  fhort,  in- 
ferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  ; anthers  ereCt,  linear, 
a little  prominent.  P'iJI.  Germen  inferior,  elliptical ; ftyle 
nearly  as  long  as  the  limb  of  the  corolla ; ftigmas  two,  ob- 
long, comprefled,  bluntifh,  fpreading,  rather  thick.  Peric. 
Berry  elliptical,  dry,  corky,  hardifh,  flightly  comprefled, 
as  long  as  the  nail,  crowned  with  the  fhort  permanent  tube 
of  the  calyx,  within  which  is  a lmall  convex  callofity.  Seed 
folitary,  the  fhape  of  the  berry,  clothed  with  a loofe  arilius 
of  a paper-like  texture,  without  any  divifion. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  with  four  teeth.  Corolla  tu- 
bular. Berry  dry,  with  one  feed,  invefted  with  an  arilius. 

1.  F.  paniculata.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  A 
fhrub,  with  fquare  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  elliptic -lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  entire,  fmooth.  Panicle  terminal,  with 
fmooth  purplifh  branches,  divided  and  fubdivided,  bearing 
numerous  flowers.  This  genus  is  nearly  akin  to  Crffia,  and 
is  fufpeCted  by  Vahl  to  be  fqarcely  diftinCt  from  Ayblet’s 
Coujfarea.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  not  mentioned, 
Vahl  having  feen  dried  fpecimens  only,  but  they  are  proba- 
bly white. 

FROG,  in  Zoology.  See  Rana.  This  creature  bears 
the  experiments  of  the  air-pump  better  than  moft  other 
animals.  It  will  breathe  fome  time  after  the  extraction  of 
the  air,  but  at  length  the  viftble  motion  of  the  throat  will 
ceafe,  and  the  body  fwell  a little.  After  three  hours  lying 
in  this  condition,  when  no  farther  fign  of  life  appears,  if  the 
animal  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  a few  hours  will  recover  it 
to  its  former  life  and  vigour.  The  fame  animal,  put  into  a 
receiver  exhaufted  of  the  air,  but  nearly  filled  with  water, 
will  live  many  hours  under  the  water,  and  feem  to  refpire, 
but  in  live  or  fix  hours  it  will  die.  The  larger  and  luftier 


frog's  live  longer  than  the  young  ones  in  the  receiver.  Phil. 
Tranf.  W 62. 

The  frog  affords  the  curious  in  microfcopic  obfervations  a 
very  beautiful  view  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  but  the 
method  of  examining  it  to  advantage  was  never  hit  upon  till 
the  contrivance  of  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Stuart  for  that 
purpofe.  This  he  did  by  the  folar  microfcope  in  the  fob 
lowing  manner  : The  looking  glafs,  tube,  and  convex  lens, 
are  the  fame  in  this  as  in  the  common  folar  microfcope;' 
but  inftead  of  the  little  pocket  microfcope  of  Wilfon,  he 
ufed  the  belly-part  of  the  common  large  reflecting  one,  fixed 
horizontally  on  a pedeftal,  juft  at  an  equal  height  with  the 
tube.  This  ftands  on  a little  fhelf  made  to  fupport  it ; and 
to  its  fnout,  which  lies  on  a level  with  the  tube,  the  magni- 
fiers are  fcrewed : the  objeCt,  being  extended  and  fattened 
with  firings  and  pins  on  a frame  contrived  for  that  purpofe, 
is  applied  between  the  tube  and  the  magnifier,  whereby  the 
fun’s  rays,  reflected  from  the  looking-glafs,  through  the 
tube,  upon  the  objeCt,  pafs  on  through  the  magnifier,  and 
exhibit  upon  the  fcreen  an  image  of  the  object  moft  prodi- 
gioufly  enlarged. 

To  view  a frog  with  this  apparatus,  the  fkin  of  the  belly 
is  to  be  opened  from  near  the  anus  to  the  throat,  and  then 
giving  it  a little  fnip  fide-ways  both  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  fticking  a fifh-hook  into  each  corner  of  the  fkin,  it  was 
eafily  extended  before  the  microfcope,  and  (hewed  on  the 
fcreen  the  moft  beautiful  view  imaginable  of  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  the  fkin,  with  the  blood  circulating  through  them. 
In  the  arteries  thus  viewed,  the  blood  is  feen  to  flop,  and 
recede  a little  at  every  pulfation  by  the  dilatation,  and  rufh 
forcibly  on  again  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart ; while  in 
the  veins  it  ever  kept  the  fame  equable  and  uniform  current, 
with  a furpriling  rapidity;  and  when  the  fcreen  was  removed 
farther  back,  and  the  objeCt  by  that  means  more  enlarged, 
the  alternate  expaniion  and  contraction  of  the  fides  of  the 
arteries  were  very  vifible.  After  this,  the  abdomen  of  the 
frog  being  opened,  and  the  mufcles  of  it  being  extended 
before  the  microfcope  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fkin  was, 
the  ItruCture  of  thefe  mufcles  is  beautifully  feen,  being  all 
made  up  of  bundles  of  tranfparent  firings  of  fibres,  all 
lying  parallel  to  one  another,  and  joined  by  a common 
membrane. 

Thefe  firings  or  fibres  appeared  alfo  through  their  whole 
length  made  up  of  roundifh  vehicles,  and  refembled  rufhes 
divided  longitudinally  ; but  there  is  no  certainty  of  any  cir- 
culation being  feen  in  thefe. 

When  this  has  been  fufficiently  examined,  a part  of  the 
creature’s  guts  being  pulled  out  and  extended  with  the  me. 
fentery,  there  is  feen  the  fineft  of  all  views  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Words  are  not  able  to  deferibe  this 
wonderful  feene.  The  blood  is  feen  paffing  through  num- 
berlefs  veflels  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant,  in  fome  one  way, 
and  in  others  direCtly  the  contrary.  Several  of  the  veflels 
are  thus  magnified  to  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the' 
globules  of  the  blood  rolling  through  them  appear  nearly 
as  large  as  pepper-corns  ; while  in  many  of  the  minutell 
veflels  only  Angle  globules  were  able  to  find  their  pafiage, 
and  that  too  by  changing  their  fhape  into  an  oblong  fphe- 
roid.  The  pulfation  and  acceleration  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  are  thus  alfo  very  beautifully  feen.  As  the  animal 
under  examination  grows  languid  and  near  expiring,  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  will  often  flop  on  a fudden,  and  feem 
as  if  it  were  coagulating,  and  will  then  run  back  for  fome 
time;  after  which  it  will  again  recover  its  natural  courfe 
with  a great  deal  of  rapidity.  A due  confideration  of 
thefe  particulars  may  pofflbly  account  for  the  intermiflions, 
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ftarts,  and  irregularities,  in  the  pulfe  of  perfdns  near  death. 
Baker’s  Microfcope,  p.  132 — 136. 

Frog,  among  Farriers,  the  fame  with  frulh.  See  Frusii. 

FrogV^V,  in  Botany.  See  Hydrocharis. 

Frog,  Bull.  See 

Frog -fjh,  in  Ichthyology , an  Englifh  name  for  the  rana- 
pifeatrix , or  lophius.  See  Lophius  Pifiatornts. 

Fro G-fifh  of  Surinam,  is  produced  by  the  transformation 
of  a frog  into  a fifth.  The  frog,  in  its  firft  ftate,  is  fpotted 
with  brown,  yellow,  and  green,  but  paler  on  the  belly  ; 
the  hinder  feet  are  webbed  like  thofe  of  a goofe,  but  the 
fore-feet  are  without  webs:  the  firft  change  this  frog  under- 
goes is  by  the  growing  out  of  a tail ; after  which  it  gradu- 
ally acquires  the  fhape.  of  a fiih,  the  two  fore-feet  decrcafing 
and  perifhing  by  degrees,  and  then  the  hinder  legs  ; and,  at 
length,  the  frog  is  changed  into  a perfect  fifh.  The  Indians 
and  Europeans  of  Surinam  call  thefe  fifhes  jakies  ; they  are 
cartilaginous,  and  of  a fubftance  like  our  multela,  and  very 
delicate  food.  A bone  or  cartilage  runs  down  the  back,  with 
fmall  bones  all  over  the  body,  which  is  divided  into  equal 
parts  ; they  are  adorned  with  beautiful  feales,  and  are  firft 
of  a darkilh  colour,  and  afterwards  grey.  See  an  account 
of  the  feveral  transformations  of  this  frog,  illuftrated  with 
drawings,  and  of  the  transformation  of  fifhes  into  frogs,  in 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li.  p.  2.  art.  60.  p.  673,  See. 

Frog,  in  Geography , a town  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Georgia;  6 miles  W.  of  Tugeloo. 

Frog,  Lake,  a lake  of  N.  America,  in  N.  lat.  530  15'. 
W.  long.  91  50'. 

Frog,  Petrified,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  Among  the  petri- 
factions found  in  the  Stirling  limeftone,  or  fwineftone  of 
Goring,  frogs  (ranas)  have  been  mentioned;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  perfect  identity  with  the  recent  animal 
has  been  made  out.  Among  the  numerous  inftances  of 
animals,  like  frogs  and  toads,  faid  to  be  found  alive  in  ftone, 
clay,  and  other  mineral  fubftances,  feveral  inftances  of 
which  have  been  related  to  the  writer  of  this  by  quarry-men 
and  others  of  veracity,  fo  that  he  can  fcarcely  doubt  the 
faff,  at  leaft  of  animals  not  petrified  or  altered  from  their 
living  ftate,  being  thus  found  ; it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
none  of  them  have  been  fubmitted  to  examination  and  dif- 
fedlion  by  a competent  anatomift,  who  might  decide  on 
their  identity  with  the  recent  fpecies,  in  the  genus  to  which 
they  feem  referable.  See  Toad. 

FRQHBURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Leipfic,  fituated  on  the  Wichra ; 1 5 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Leipfic.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  ftuff  and 
earthen  ware.  N.  lat.  51'  5'.  E.  long.  iF  28'. 

FROHNA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Erz- 
geburg ; 8 miles  N.W.  of  Chemnitz. 

FROHNSDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Thuringia ; 7 miles  S.E  of  Weiftenfee. 

FROJAN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia;  22  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Orenfe. 

FROIDMONT,  Libert,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  a 
country  town,  fituated  between  Liege  and  Maeftricht,  in  the 
year  1587.  He  was  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  and  in  1633  was  appointed  dean  of  St. 
Peter’s  in  that  city.  After  this  he  was  created  doftor  of 
divinity,  and  fucceeded  Janfenius,  who  was  appointed  bilhop 
of  Ypres,  as  interpreter  of  the  facred  feriptures.  He  died 
in  1653,  at  the  age  of  fixty-fix.  His  writings  are  proofs 
of  his  great  learning  on  various  fubjefts.  He  was  author 
of  “ Diflertatio  de  Cometa,”  Anni.  1618.  “ Meteorologi- 

corum  Libri  V.”  “ Brevis  Anatomia  hominis.”  Latin 

commentaries  on  the  A6ts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  on  the 


epiftles  of  St.  Paul  in  folio,  and  on  other  works.  The 
commentaries  are  in  much  repute,  though  they  are,  in  a 
meafure,  abridged  from  the  works  of  Eftius.  Moreri. 

FRO.TERED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Weft-Gothland  ; 70  miles  E.  of  Uddevalla. 

FROISSART,  John,  in  Biography,  an  early  French 
hiftorian  and  poet,  was  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1337*  The 
works  of  this  writer  have  lately  been  reprinted,  and  obtain- 
ed a molt  extenfive  circulation  ; ftill  there  is  a great  lack  of 
materials  for  an  account  of  his  life.  In  fome  manuferipts 
he  is  reprefented  as  a knight,  in  moft  as  an  ecclefiaftic,  and 
from  a pafiage  in  his  own  works  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  at 
one  period  a merchant.  It  is  not  known  who  was  his  father, 
but  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  was  a herald  painter,  a circum- 
ftance  which  would  account  for  the  attachment  of  the  fon 
to  the  heraldic  fcience,  and  to  the  manners  of  chivalry  by 
which  he  is  diftinguifhed.  He  began  his  hiftory  before  he 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  continued  it  till 
within  a ftiort  time  of  his  death,  the  date  of  which  has  not 
been  afeertained,  though  there  are  fafts  which  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  it  did  not  happen  till  about  1420,  and  his  hifto- 
ry is  brought  down  to  the  beginning  of  that  century.  A 
large  portion  of  his  life  was  employed  in  travelling  from 
court  to  court,  with  a view  of  collecting  materials  for  his 
“ Chronicles.”  He  was  patronized  by  princes  of  oppofite 
interefts,  and  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  chief 
aftors  in  the  feenes  which  he  deferibes.  The  mode  which 
he  adopted  to  obtain  information  was  to  procure  admiffion. 
to  the  fociety  of  thofe  who  had  borne  a part  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  their  times,  and  to  live  with  them  on  terms 
of  familiarity  ; and  as  he  was  well  and  kindly  received  by 
both  parties,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  op- 
pofite accounts.  Philippa,  queen  of  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  his  earlieft  and  beft  friends  ; he  refided 
long  at  her  court,  and  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope at  her  expence.  He  was  appointed  fecretary  to  this 
queen  in  1361,  and  continued  five  years  in  her  fervice  ; dur- 
ing which  period  he  vifited  Scotland,  and  was  entertained 
for  fome  time  by  William  earl  of  Douglas.  In  1366  he 
was  in  Gafcony  with  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  after- 
wards vifited  feveral  of  the  Italian  courts.  In  1369,  he 
loft  his  kind  patronefs  Philippa,  and  retiring  to  his  own  coun- 
try, obtained  a benefice  in  the  diocefe  of  Cambray.  He 
feems  however  but  ill  qualified  for  the  office  of  the  cure  of 
fouls,  as  well  from  his  love  of  pleafure,  as  from  his  devoted- 
nefs  to  hiftoricalrefearch  and  compofition.  He  had  already 
given  confiderable  fpecimejis  of  his  poetical  talents,  and 
now  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who 
wasalfo  a poet.  From  the  compofitions  of  his  mafter,  join- 
ed with  fome  of  his  own,  he  formed  a kind  of  romance,  en- 
titled “ Meliador,”  relating  to  love  and  chivalry.  After 
thedeceafe  of  the  duke  in  1384,  he  acquired  the  patronage 
of  Guy  earl  of  Blois,  and  travelled  to  the  court  of  Gallon 
earl  of  Foix,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great  cordiali- 
ty, and  who  liftened  with  interell  to  the  recital  of  his  verfes,. 
After  fome  other  travels  he  returned  home,  and  continued 
his  hiftory.  101397  he  vifited  England  again,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Richard  II.,  a young  man,  by  whom  he  was 
gracioufly  and  kindly  received,  and  to  whom  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  prefenting  a fplendid  copy  of  his  “ Meliador.” 

He  returned  to  his  own  country,  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Chimay,  where  he  was  appointed  canon  and  treafurer  of  the 
collegiate  church.  At  this  place  he  probably  died,  for  the 
following  verfes  are  found  in  the  archives  of  the  chapter  of 
St.  Monegunda,  which  are  truly  charadleriftic  of  the  hifto- 
rian, 
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il  Gallortim  fublimis  honos  at  fama  tuorum, 

Hie,  Froiffarde,  jaces,  ff  modo  forte  jaces. 
Hiftorke  vivus  ftuduifti  reddere  vitam, 

Defuncto  vitam  reddet  at  ilia  tibi.” 

Though  Froiffart  was  the  author  of  thirty  thoufand  verfes, 
his  poetical  chara&er  is  funk  into  oblivion,  and  he  is  celebrat- 
ed only  as  an  hiftorian.  In  this  capacity  he  is  highly  valued 
by  tliofe  who  ftudy  ancient  manners  from  original  drafts. 

His  Chronicle,  which  is  divided  into  four  books,  com- 
prehends the  period  between  1326  and  1400,  and  it  relates 
the  events  which  took  place  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Flan- 
ders, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  numerous  details  refpeft- 
ing  the  papal  courts  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  and  collateral 
particulars  of  the  tran factions  in  the  reit  of  Europe,  in 
Turkey,  and  even  in  Africa.  His  reputation  Hands  high 
as  a faithful  and  diligent  narrator  of  what  he  law  and  heard. 
By  the  French  he  has  been  charged  with  grofs  partiality 
towards  the  Engliih  ; they  bring  again!!  him  the  crime  of 
making  Edward,  and  his  fun,  the  Black  Prince,  the  heroes 
of  his  hiitory.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  the  he- 
roes of  the  age  in  which  they  flourilhed,  and  therefore  an 
impartial  hiitorian  was  obliged  to  reprefent  them  in  their 
true  colours,  and  to  make  them  the  leading  characters  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Johnes,  in  his  edition  of  Froiffart’s  Chronicles, 
has  fuccefsfuliy  vindicated  the  character  of  the  hiftorian  from 
the  charge  of  partiality  : throughout  the  whole  work,  he 
fays,  there  is  an  evident  difpofition  to  give  praife  to  valour 
on  whatever  fide  it  was  employed.  The  hiftorian  mourns 
over  the  death  of  each  valiant  knight,  exults  in  the  fuccefs 
of  every  hardy  enterprize,  and  feems  carried  away  almoft  by 
his  chivalrous  feelings,  independently  of  party  conliderations. 
Till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Johnes’s  translation,  the  beft 
edition  of  the  “ Chronicles”  was  that  of  Lyons  in  four  vo- 
lumes folio,  1559-  The  Englifh  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Johnes’s  oftavo  edition  of  the  Chronicle  for  farther  particu- 
lars concerning  Froiffart : but  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions”  there  are  many  curious  and  intc- 
refting  particulars  relative  to  his  life  and  writings.  Moreri. 
Johnes’s  edition  of  the  Chronicles  of  England, ^France,  See. 
8 vo.  1805. 

FROISSY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
tricl  of  Clermont  ; 5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Breteuil.  The 
place  contains  663,  and  the  canton  11,234  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  j 80  kiliometres,  in  23  communes. 

FROITZHEIM,  a town  ol  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Roer,  and  chief  place  cf  a canton  in  the  diilridt  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  place  contains  384,  and  the  canton 
8,156  inhabitants,  in  30  communes, 

FROLOIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tiie 
Coted'Or;  21  miles  N.W.  of  Dijon. 

FROMAIL,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of 
Buchareft. 

FROM  AGE,  Peter,  in  Biography , diftinguifhed  for 
his  great  exertions  among  the  Catholic  miflionaries  in  the 
Fait,  was  born  at  Laon  in  the  year  1678.  In  1693  he  en- 
tered tiie  order  of  the  Jefuits,  and  on  account  of  his  fubfe- 
quent  proficiency  he  was  felefted  by  his  fuperiors  to  prefide 
over  the  clailical  (Indies  of  their  younger  pupils.  Having 
completed  his  theological  courfe,  he  offered  his  fervices  as 
a miffionary  to  the  Levant  ; being  approved,  he  was  firft 
font  into  Egypt,  where  lie  exerted  all  his  powers  in  acquir- 
ing a kno  .vledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  nor  was  he  lefs 
/ealous  in  performing  the  duties  attached  to  his  different  em- 
ployments. He  was  afterwards  fent  into  Syria,  where  he 


Tpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  eftablifhed  a print- 
ing prefs  for  the  Arabic  language,  in  the  monaftery  of  St. 
John,  near  Antura,  a village  in  the  chain  of  mountains  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Anti-Libanus.  Having  procured 
the  neceffary  types  from  Rome,  he  printed  in  Arabic  a 
great  number  of  theological  and  devotional  pieces,  which  he 
took  care  to  difperfe  through  the  country.  Fromage  was 
prefent  at  a fynod  of  the  Maronites  held  in  1736,  and  pro- 
nounced a difeourfe  at  its  opening,  which  is  publiflied  with 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fynod  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  “ New  Memoirs  of  the  Millions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jefus  in  the  Levant/’  Fromage  died  in  the  year 
1740.  Moreri. 

FROME,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Soinerfet,  which  joins  the  Avon  about  5 miles 
S.E.  of  Bath. — Alfo,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into 
the  Lug,  near  Hereford. — Alio,  a river  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Dorfet,  which  paffes  by  Dorchefter,  See.  and 
runs  into  the  fea  in  Poole  harbour,  a little  below  Wareham. 
— Alio,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter, 
which  joins  the  Avon  at  Briltol. — Alfo,  a river  of  England, 
which  runs  into  the  Severn  near  Berkeley,  in  Glouceifer- 
fhire. 

Fiiome,  or  Frame  Sc Invooel,  a large  town  in  the  hundred 
of  Frome,  Somerfetfhire,  derives  its  firft  denomination  from 
being  iituated  on  a river  of  that  name,  which  rifing  to 
the  fouth  of  the  place,  p.affes  through  it,  takes  a northerly- 
direction,  and  fails  into  the  Briltol  Avon,  below  Bradford, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts.  The  additional  appellation  it  re- 
ceives from  the  diftridt  which  formerly  conftituted  the  ex- 
teniive  and  celebrated  foreft  of  Selwood.  Leland  deferibes 
it  as  Handing  upon  the  cliff  of  a llony  hill,  which  is  par- 
tially correct  ; for  it  is  pleafantly  feated  upon  feveral  abrupt 
hills,  and  at  the  bottom  of  one  is  the  principal  entrance  by 
a good  ftone  bridge  of  five  arches  ever  the  river.  The 
church  is  a handfome  and  fpacious  ftructure,  comprifing  a 
nave,  chancel,  north  and  fouth  aides,  chancel  and  four  cha- 
pels, with  a large  iquare  embattled  tower,  furmounted  by 
an  octagonal  fpire,  rifing  120  feet  in  height.  Here  are  alfo 
fix  other  places  of  worfhip  for  various  denominations  of 
proteftant  diffenters.  Near  the  bridge  is  a good  free  fchool, 
apd  an  alms-houfe  for  poor  widows,  ererited  by  fubfeription 
in  1720.  Anciently  in  this  parifh  a monaftery  was  erefted 
by  Aldhelm,  a monk,  and  bifhop  of  Sherborne  ; and  fub- 
fequently  a priory  and  nunnery,  no  vcftjges  of  which  remain. 

The  town  has  greatly  increafed  within  a century  paft,  and 
contains  about  38  ftreets,  which  are  in  general  narrow,  irre- 
gularly built  of  rough  Hones,  and  covered  with  heavy  ftone 
tile,  dug  in  the  adjacent  quarries.  By  the  returns  made  to 
parliament  it  appears  that,  in  1801,  the  town  included  1653 
houfes,  and  8,748  inhabitants.  But  this  eftimate  is  glaring- 
ly defective.  In  1 724  it  was  confidered  as  having  more  in- 
habitants than  the  city  of  Bath  ; and  though  it  has  not  in- 
creafed like  that  place  of  fafhionable  reiort,  yet,  upon  a 
moderate  computation,  one-third  may  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber in  the  official  return.  Thefe  are  principally  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  of  fuperfine  cloths  and  kerfeymeres,  or 
in  other  branches  of  bulinefs  connected  with  this  ftaple  ma- 
nu fact ure  : the  river  affording  facilities  to  the  trade  for  the 
purpofes  of  fcouring,  dying,  ere&ing  fulling  and  gig-mills, 
with  other  kinds  of  machinery.  Frome  was  formerly  go- 
verned by  a bailiff,  but  at  prefent  the  police  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  neighbouring  magiftrates,  aided  by  two  con- 
ftables,  annually  chofen  at  the  courts  leet  of  the  joint  lords 
of  the  manor,  tiie  marquis  of  Bath,  and  the  earl  of  Cork 
and  Upper  Offory.  The  latter  nobleman  has  an  elegant 
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feat  -at  Marfton  park,  in  the  adjoining  parilh,  and  the  coun- 
try is  embellished  with  Several  handfome  manfions  in  the  vici- 
nity. See  Collinfon’s  Hiltory  of  Somerfetfliire. 

FROMERIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme  ; 7 miles  S.W.  of  Poix. 

FROMIGUERE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eaft  Pyrenees  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Mont- 
louis. 

FROMISTA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  ; 1 8 miles  N.  of  Palencia. 

FROND,  in  Botany,  ( Fro/is , a leafy  bough,)  is  a kind  of 
ftem  which  is  at  the  fame  time  a leaf,  and  bears  the  fruftifi- 
cation.  (See  Caulis  and  Fructification.)  The  term  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  plants  of  the  clafs  Cryptogamia. 
Sprengel,  in  his  letters  on  Crvptogamous  Plants,  ieems  not 
to  have  been  aware  of  this,  when  he  objects  to  its  life,  bc- 
caufe  feveral  plants  of  the  other  claffes  bear  their  flowers  on 
the  leaf.  Such  indeed  is  the  cafe  in  Rufcus , Phyllanthus, 
Xylophylla,  &c  ; and  even  in  Turncra,  where  the  flower  pro- 
ceeds from  the  leaf-ftalk.  But  thefe  examples  do  not  prove 
the  impropriety  of  the  term  in  Cryptogamous  plants,  to 
which  alone  it  is  now  applied.  The  fern  tribe,  (fee  Filices,) 
are  good  exatnples  of  a frond,  as  each  plant  coniifts  of  a 
ftalked  leaf,  bearing  the  fructification  either  on  its  back, 
Or  in  fpikes  or  chillers,  which  are  evidently  a metamorpho- 
fis  of  fome  of  its  parts  or  lobes.  Lichens  alfo  have  a true 
frond,  either  in  the  form  of  acral!,  a leathery  leafy  expan- 
fion,  or  a branched  flmibby  iubllance,  with  each  of  which 
the  fructification  is  intimately  connected.  Linnaeus  has  er- 
roneoufly  ufed  the  term  from  in  the  natural  order  of  Palma, 
which,  however  lofty  in  their  growth,  have  not  the  proper 
ftem  of  a tree,  but  are  genuine  herbaceous  plants,  whofe 
ftalks  or  Items,  not  their  leaves,  bear  the  fructification,  nei- 
ther do  they  belong  to  the  clafs  Cryptogamia.  This  great 
obferver  is  however  thus  far  juftified,  that  the  depolition 
of  wood  in  palms  is  exaftly  like  that  of  ferns,  and  betrays 
a ftrontf  and  peculiar  affinity  between  them.  Palms  indeed 
are  the  conne&ing  link  between  Ferns  and  the  Liliaceous 
order. 

FRONDES.  See  Leaf. 

FRONDESCANTIA  denotes  the  feafon  of  the  year 
when  the  leaves  of  plants  are  unfolded. 

FRONSAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  Libourne,  feated  on  the  File  ; two  miles  N. 
W.  of  Libourne.  The  place  contains  1339,  and  the  canton 
13,34.8  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  165  kiliometres,  in  22 
communes.  The  fruitful  traCl  at  the  junClion  of  the  File 
and  Dordogne,  oppofite  to  Libourne,  on  which  this  town  is 
fituated,  is  called  Frcnfaides. 

FRONT,  the  forehead,  or  that  part  of  the  face  above 
the  eye-brow6. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  from  ; and  that  from 
the  Greek  to  think,  perceive  ; of  ?ncns,  the  mind, 

thought.  Martinius,  to  make  out  this  etymology,  obferves, 
that  from  the  forehead  of  a perfon  we  perceive  what  he  is, 
what  he  is  capable  of,  and  what  he  thinks  of.  Du  Laurens 
chufes  to  derive  it  from  ferre,  becaufe  it  bears  the  marks  of 
what  we  have  in  our  head. 

Front  is  alfo  ufed  where  feveral  perfons,  or  things, 
are  ranged  fide  by  fide,  and  ffiew  their  front,  or  fore- 
parts. 

Front,  in  ArchiteBure.  The  elevation  of  any  of  the  exte- 
rior fides  of  the  walls  of  a building  is  denominated  a front. 
Buildings  being  generally  conftruCted  of  a reCtangular  form, 
have  four  fronts  ; the  one  that  is  bell  finilhed  is  called  the 
principal  front,  which  is  generally  that  through  which  the 


building  is  entered  ; and  on  this  account  is  alfo  called  the  en- 
trance Iront.  The  oppofite  front  to  the  entrance  is  called 
the  rear  front ; and  the  fronts  on  the  fides  are  denominated 
flanks,  which,  in  towns  where  the  houfes  join  each  other, 
are  called  party-walls. 

Front,  in  Fcitif cation.  See  Face  and  Tenaille. 

Front  of  a Regimen1,  in  Military  Language,  denotes  the 
for  emoit  rank  of  a batta’ion,  fquadron,  or  any  other  body 
of  men. 

To  front  every  way,  is  when  the  men  are  faced  to  all 
fides.  See  I'l LE-leaders. 

Front  of  a Camp  is  the  line  that  determines  its  extent, 
and  in  which  are  placed  the  colours  and  ftandards  of  the 
troops  that  occupy  the  camp;  which  fee. 

Front,  in  PerJ'peBive,  a projection  or  reprefentation 
of  the  face,  or  fore -part  of  an  object,  or  of  that  part 
directly  oppofite  to  the  eye ; called  alfo,  and  more  ufually, 
orthography. 

Front,  Line  of  the.  See  Line. 

Front  Scale.  See  Scale. 

Front  Royal,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in. 
Frederick  county,  Virginia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
eight  miles  E.  of  Shenandoah  river,  and  20  miles  S.  of 
Winchefter.  It  contains  about  90  houfes,  a Prelbyterian 
church,  and  another  for  Methodills.  A refpectable  Ger- 
man fchool  is  kept  here. 

FRONTAL,  in  Ar chile  Bure,  a little  fronton  or  pedi- 
ment, fometimes  placed  over  a fmall  door  or  window. 

Frontal,  Frontlet , or  Brew-band,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Jewilh  ceremonies. 

This  frontal  confifts  of  four  feveral  pieces  of  vellum,  on  each 
whereof  is  written  fome  text  of  feripture  ; they  are  all  laid 
on  a piece  of  black  calf’s  leather,  vsfith  thongs  to  tie  it  by. 
The  Jews  apply  the  leather  with  the  vellum  on  their  fore- 
heads in  the  fynagogue,  and  tie  it  rovmd  the  head  with  the 
thongs. 

FRONT  ALE  Os,  in  Anatomy.  See  Os  Frontis. 

Frontale,  or  Frontal,  in  Medicine,  an  external  form 
of  remedy,  applied  on  the  forehead  and  temples  with  a 
bandage,  for  the  cure  of  the  head-ache,  megrim,  vapours, 
defluxions  on  the  eyes,  &c.  Frontals  are  compoied  of 
rofes,  elder  flowers,  betony,  marjoram,  lavender,  camphire. 
See.  wrapped  in  a linen  cloth,  and  applied  over  the  forehead 
and  temples. 

There  are  alfo  frontals,  in  manner  of  liniments,  made  of 
unguentum  populeum  and  extract  of  opium,  or  of  paftes, 
powders,  feeds,  &c. 

In  frontals  applied  to  eafe  the  violence  of  the -head-ache, 
in  the  heights  of  fevers,  they  frequently  mix  the  kernels  of 
cherries. 

FRONTALIS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  feveral  parts 
fituated  about  the  frontal  bone  ; as  two  hollows  in  the 
fubltanee  of  the  bone,  a nerve,  an  artery,  and  a vein. 

FRONTANA,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia ; 25  miles  S.  E.  of  Urgel. 

FRONTATED,  a term  ufed  by  Botanifs  to  exprefs  that 
the  petalum,  or  leaf  of  a flower,  grows  broader  and  broader, 
and  at  laft,  perhaps,  terminates  in  right  line,  in  oppolition 
to  cufpidated,  which  expreffes  that  the  leaves  terminate  in  a 
point. 

FRONTE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Po,  on  the  Marlon ; 1 1 miles  N.  of 
Turin. 

FRONTEAU,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Angers 
in  the  year  1614,  and  was  educated  by  a parilh  prielt  in  that 
neighbourhood,  by  whofe  inftrudtions  he  profited  fo  well, 
that  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  could,  with  the 
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ntmoft  facility,  translate  hi  sanative  language  into  the  Latin 
and  Greek.  At  the  college  of  La  Fleche  he  went  through 
a courfe  of  philofophy  and  his  other  advanced  ftudies,  and 
in  the  year  1 63 1 he  took  the  habit'  of  a canon  regular  in  the 
houfe  of  All  Saints  at  Angers.  At  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris, 
he  was  appointed  to  teach  philofophy,  and  in  1639  was  ap- 
pointed profeffor  of  divinity,  which  he  taught  with  high  re- 
putation for  12  years.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  obtained  other  valuable 
church  preferments.  He  once  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
the  court  on  fufpicion  of  being  a defender  of,  and  attached 
to  the  Janfenifts  ; but  his  fubfequent  conduct,  and  his  readi- 
nefs  to  fign  the  required  teft,  raifed  him  again  into  favour. 
He  died  in  1662,  not  many  days  after  he  was  indudted  into 
the  priory  of  Sft  Magdalen  of  Montargis.  Pie  was  author 
of  many  learned  works,  and  a collection  of  his  letters 
was  publifhed  after  his  death.  He  was  an  able  and 
diligent  fcholar  ; befides  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
he  was  mailer  cf  molt  of  the  modern,  and  all  the  oriental 
tongues.  “ He  kept  up,”  fays  Du  Pin,  “ a large  cor- 
refpor.dence,  not  only  with  the  learned,  but  alfo  with  the 
molt  confiderable  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  and  particularly 
with  the  molt  confiderable  men  of  the  long  robe,  who 
honoured  him  with  their  friendfhip.  In  his  works  he  knew 
how  to  adorn  his  profane  reading  by  the  ecclefialtical,  and 
always  enlivened  the  fubjeCt  with  fome  pafiages  of  the 
fathers,  or  with  fome  curious  hiftorical  notes  and  obferva- 
tions.”  Moreri.  Du  Pin. 

FRONTEIRA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo ; ten  miles  N.  of  Eltremos. 

FRONTEITTEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Stiria  ; 14  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Gratz. 

FRONTENHAUSEN,  a town  cf  Bavaria  ; 14  miles 
E.  of  Landlhut. 

FRONTEVAUX,  Order  of.  See  Fontevraud. 

FRONTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme  of  a 
kingdom,  or  province ; which  the  enemies  find  in  front, 
when  they  would  enter  the  fame.  Thus  we  fay,  a frontier 
town,  frontier  province,  &c.  Frontiers  were  anciently 
called  marches. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  frontiere,  and  that 
of  the  Latin  frontaria  ; as  being  a kind  of  front  oppofed  to 
the  enemy.  Skinner  derives  frontier  from  front  ; inafmuch 
as  the  frontier  is  the  exterior,  and  mod  advanced  part  of  a 
ffate  ; as  the  front  is  that  of  the  face  of  a man. 

FRONTIGNAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftridl  of  Montpellier  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Mont- 
pellier. This  little  town  is  fituated  on  lake  Maguellone, 
called  alfo  lake  Thau,  and  is  famous  for  its  wipe,  generally 
called  Frontigniac.  The  place  contains  1,420,  and  the  canton 
3,032  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  205  kiliometres,  in  five 
communes. 

FRONTIGNIAC  Wine,  is  fo  called  from  a town  of 
Languedoc,  in  France,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
remarkable  for  producing  it. 

FRONTINAC,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  county  of  Leeds,  on  the 
S.  by  lake  Ontario,  on  the  W.  by  the  townfhip  of  Erneft, 
running  N.  24°  W.  until  it  interfedls  the  Ottawa  or  Grand 
river,  and  thence  defeending  that  river  until  it  meets  the  north- 
wefternmoft  boundary  of  the  county  of  Leeds. 

Frontinac,  Fort,  a fortrefs  in  Canada,  at  the  head  of 
a fine  bay  or  harbour,  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  outlet  of 
lake  Ontario,  where  veffels  of  all  forts  may  ride  in  fafety. 
It  is  a league  from  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  and  at  a fhort  dif- 
tance  S.  of  Kingfton,  and  about  300  miles  from  Quebec. 


The  foil  is  fo  well  cultivated  about  this  place  as  to  produce 
all  forts  of  European  and  Indian  corn  and  fruits.  See  On- 
tario. 

FRONTINUS,  Sextus-Julius,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent Roman,  and  city  praetor  A.D.  70.  He  was  after- 
wards a fupplementary  conful,  and  dillingui (lied  himfelf  by 
his  military  talents  as  a commander  in  Britain.  He  is  no- 
ticed by  the  younger  Pliny  and  other  writers  for  the  bene- 
fit which  his  country  derived  from  his  talents.  Under  the 
emperor  Nerva  he  was  appointed  to  the  fuperintendance  of 
the  waters,  and  in  this  capacity  he  brought  the  water  of  the 
Anio  to  Rome  by  means'  of  a fplendid  aqueduct.  He  wrote 
two  books  on  the  conftrudlion  of  thefe  works,  by  the  empe- 
ror’s exprefs  order.  He  wrote  likewife  upon  military  ftrata- 
gems,  a work  which  is  Hill  extant.  The  bell  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  printed  at  Lyons  1731  and  1779.  A work  on 
agriculture,  whichhas  been  aferibedto  him,wasprobably  com- 
pofed  by  a later  writer.  When  Frontinus  died  he  forbade 
the  eredlion  of  a monument  to  his  memory,  faying  that  it 
was  a fuperfluous  expence  ; for  his  name  would  live  if  he 
had  done  any  thing  to  merit  the  honour.  Gen.  Biog. 

FRONTIS,  Ox,  in  Anatomy , one  of  the  bones  of  the 
head.  See  Cranium. 

FRONTISPIECE,  in  Architecture,  the  portrait  or  prin- 
cipal face  of  a fine  building. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  frontifpicium, . q.  d .frontis 
httminis  infpeclio. 

The  frontifpiece  of  the  Louvre  is  the  fined;  piece  of 
architecture  in  France. 

Hence,  alfo,  by  a figure,  we  fay,  the  frontifpiece  of  a 
book,  meaning  an  ornament,  with  an  engraven  title  on  the 
firft  page. 

FRONTLET.  See  Frontal. 

Frontlet  Aim,  in  Gunnery,  is  a piece  of  a plank  three 
inches  thiek,  a foot  long,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  high, 
with  a round  cavity  underneath  to  fit  the  outfide  of  the  gun, 
and  having  a fmall  flit  to  fee  the  objedl  through  it.  It  is 
placed  upon  the  vent  field  of  the  gun,  when  it  is  pointed  in  a 
battery. 

FRONTON,  in  Architecture,  a French  word  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs an  ornament  over  a door  or  a pediment.  See  Pediment. 

Fronton,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftridl  of  Touloufe  ; 1 5 miles  N.  of  Touloufe. 
The  place  contains  2,149,  and  the  canton  11,708 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  247^  kiliometres,  in  '20 
communes. 

FROOGARDE,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Drcntheim  ; 60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Drontheim. 

FROOKABOO,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra.  N. 
lat.  120  45'.  W.  long.  50  20'. 

FROSASCO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Po  ; 13  miles  S.W.  of  Turin. 

FROSCHGRLTN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Culmbach  ; 5 miles  S.E.  of  Lichtenberg. 

FROSCHIUS,  John,  in  Biography,  a doCtor  in  theolo- 
gy, and  a prior  of  the  order  of  Carmelites,  at  Auglburg  ; 
publifhed  in  1535  a treatife,  entitled  “ Rerum  Muficarum 
Opufculum  rarum  ac  infigne,  totius  ejus  negotii  rationem  mi- 
ra  induftria  et  brevitate  compledlens,  jam  recens  publication, 
Joan  Frofchio  autore.”  Argentorati,  1535. 

This  work  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  of  which  the 
firft  fourteen  are  chiefly  employed  in . divifions  of  the  fcale 
and  theory  of  found,  according  to  the  dodtrines  of  the  an- 
cients. Chap.  15.  explains  the  notes  in  ufe  during  the  early 
part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  as  placed  on  lines  and  fpaces ; 
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the  characters  for  time  and  their  proportions  ; perfection, 
imperfection,  probation, . &c.  There  is  but  one  chapter, 
the  nineteenth  and  the  laft,  on  the  fubjeft  of  compofition, 
or  the  practice  of  harmony.  The  work  is  terminated  with 
examples  of  counterpoint  in  four  and  fix  parts  ; but  being 
printed  feparately,  in  old  notation,  and  not  regularly  barred, 
they  are  fomewhat  difficult  to  fcore. 

FROSE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg  ; io  miles  S.  of  Magdeburg. 

FROSO,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E.  lide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  63^34'.  E.  long.  22  14'. 

FROSON,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Jamtland,  iituated  in 
an  ifland  in  lake  Storiio,  containing  a fchool  and  port -office. 
N.  lat.  63 ; 10'.  E.  long.  15k 

FROSSAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire;  4milcsS.E.  of  Painboeuf. 

FROST,  in  Meteorology,  fignifles  that  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere  in  which  the  thermometer  is  below  320,  and  water 
becomes  congealed. 

When  the  fun  paffes  to  the  fouth  of  the  equator,  the 
northern  hemifphere  gradually  lofes  of  its  temperature,  its 
expenditure  of  heat  being  greater  than  the  fupply.  After 
fome  time  a rapid  diminution  of  temperature  is  obferved  as 
we  pafs  over  the  fuccefSve  parallels  of  latitude  from  the 
equator  to  the  North  pole.  As  far  as  the  action  of  the 
fun’s  rays  is  concerned,  this  decreafe  of  temperature  ffiouid 
be  regular ; that  is,  it  fliould  be  in  fome  proportion  to  the 
diftance  from  the  equator,  and  to  the  progrefs  of  the  feafon. 
We  find  however  from  experience,  that  fuc’n  regularity  does 
not  take  place.  In  any  given  northern  latitude  the  tempera- 
ture is  more  efpecially  deiultory  in  the  winter  feafon.  Some 
other  caufe  therefore  mull;  operate  to  produce  this  irregu- 
larity. This  caufe  is  the  winds.  Not  only  are  the  winds 
more  violent  in  the  winter  feafon,  but  they  induce  a greater 
change  of  temperature,  all  other  circumftances  the  fame, 
than  in  any  other  feafon,  by  reafon  of  the  contiguous  cli- 
mates being  then  more  difproportionate  than  ufual  in  their 
temperature.  See  Wind  and  Temperature. 

Mr.  Kirwan  remarks,  that  “ it  fcarce  ever  freezes  in  lati- 
tudes under  35 ’,  unleis  in  very  elevated  fituations.”  It  is 
known  indeed,  that  ice  and  fnow  are  perpetual,  even  under 
the  equator  ; but  then  it  is  in  very  elevated  and  almoit  in- 
acceffible . fituations.  Above  the  latitude  of  350,  froll  is 
gradually  more  prevalent  in  the  winter  feafon,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  pole.  In  Britain,  froft  commonly  appears  in  the 
courfe  of  October  and  difappears  in  April ; but  the  fe- 
verity  of  it  is  confined  to  December,  January,  and  February. 
Such  -however  is  the  uncertainty  of  froll  in  this  country,  that 
fome  winters  pafs  over  with  fcarcely  a week  of  keen  froll, 
and  the  thermometer  never  lower  than  20°;  whilft  in  other 
winters  we  have  10  or  12  weeks  of  froll  with  little  interrup- 
tion, and  the  thermometer  fometimes  as  low  as  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit,  or  lower.  This  difference  of  ieafons  arifes  from 
the  wind  being  accidentally  confined  principally  to  the  S.W. 
or  to -the  N.E.  direftion,  the  former  current  coming  from 
the  equatorial,  and  the  latter  from  the  polar  regions.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  Britain,  from  its  infular  fituation,  is  lefs  liable  to 
extreme  cold  than  the  correfponding  latitudes  on  the  conti- 
nent ; but  then  its  temperature  is  probably  more  fluctuating. 

There  are  certain  phenomena  attending  the  natural  con- 
gelation of  water  in  ordinary  frolts  that  deferve  notice. 
Small  portions  of  water,  inlulated,  or  cut  off  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  are  moll  liable  to  be  frozen.  Becaufe 
the  ground  is  comparatively  a good  conduftor  of  heat,  no 
body  in  contact  with  it  can  be  frozen  till  the  temperature  is 
reduced  all  around.  Air  is  generally  the  medium  that  pof- 
fefles  the  freezing  temperature  ; therefore  the  more  com- 


pletely any  body  is  furrounded  with  air,  and  the  lefs  the 
conneftion  it  has  with  the  earth,  the  more  readily  it  is  frozen. 
Ice  is  formed  firll  over  lhallow  pools  of  water,  then  over 
ponds,  and  laftly  over  lakes.  The  reafons  are  various. 
Earth  has  a lefs  capacity  for  heat  than  water  ; it  is  therefore 
foon  reduced  and  deprived  of  the  heat  which  it  fhould  im- 
part to  the  water  in  the  firll  cafe.  But  in  deep  waters  the 
tardy  congelation  is  principally  owing  to  another  caufe,  in 
combination  however  with  the  former.  W ater  is  a liquid 
which  increafes  in  fpecific  gravity  as  its  temperature  di- 
minilhes  down  to  36°.  Now  as  it  mull  be  cooled  to  320 
before  it  can  freeze,  it  follows  that  the  cooling  of  water  at 
its  furface  cannot  effeft  its  congelation  till  the  whole  mafs 
is  made  to  approximate  the  freezing  temperature  ; becaufe 
the  cooled  water  immediately  tends  downwards,  and  warmer 
water  afeends. 

Another  reafon  for  the  flow  congelation  of  water  is  quite 
of  a different  kind  from  thofe  already  mentioned.  It  is  a 
change  of  capacity  of  the  water  for  heat.  During  con- 
gelation water  lofes  as  much  heat  as  would,  if  added,  be 
fufficient  to  raife  its  temperature  140k  Of  courfe  it  re- 
quires a long  continued  application  of  a cooling  caufe  to 
deprive  the  water  of  fo  much  heat.  This  faft  was  difeo- 
vered  by  Dr.  Black  ; he  called  the  heat  fo  difengaged  latent , 
becaufe  it  did  not  affeft  the  thermometer.  The  importance 
of  this  change  of  capacity  of  water  in  checking  the  feverity 
of  winter,  has  been  well  elucidated  by  different  authors, 
particularly  by  Crawford  in  his  Effay  on  Animal  Heat,  and 
by  count  Rumford  in  one  of  his  Efiays  on  heat. 

Springs  of  water  are  obferved  to  remain  unfrozen  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  to  emit  a fmoke  or  vapour.  This 
is  owing  to  their  riling  from  a great  depth,  and  confequently 
partaking  of  the  internal  temperature,  which  is  nearly  uni- 
form throughout  the  year,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature. 
The  water,  comparatively  warm,  fends  off  fleam,  which  the 
cold  air  foon  condenfes  into  a mill.  See  Evaporation  and 
Fog. 

Froft  does  not  penetrate  fo  deep  into  the  ground  as  might 
be  expefted.  In  Britain  it  feldorn  finks  10  or  12  inches  ; 
though  in  a very  long  froft  it  has  been  found  18  inches  deep 
or  more.  In  high  northern  latitudes,  where  the  cold  is  more 
fevere,  it  does  not  penetrate  proportionally  ; the  reafon  is, 
the  ground  is  generally  covered  with  fnow,  which  defends 
it  from  the  aftion  of  the  air.  See  Snow. 

The  force  with  which  water  expands  in  the  aft  of  freezing 
is  wonderful.  Very  ftrong  veffels  have  been  burft  by  the 
freezing  of  water  within  them.  Mr.  Boyle  relates  that  a 
gun-barrel  filled  with  water,  then  clofed  and  frozen,  was 
burft  the  whole  length.  By  a fimilar  experiment  Huygens 
burft  a cannon.  Major  Williams  made  many  experiments 
on  the  expanlive  force  of  freezing  water  at  Quebec  id 
1784  and  1785.  He  filled  iron  bomb-lhells  of  various -fizes 
with  water,  then  plugged  the  fuze-hole  clofe  up,  and  ex- 
pofed  them  to  a ftrong  troll.  The  plugs  were  always  thrown 
out  with  force,  fometimes  to  the  diftan.ee  of  400  or  500  feet, 
or  the  fheUs  burft,  the  ice  at  the  fame  time  bolting  out. 
Hence  the  effefts-of  froft  in  fplitting  rocks,  hurtling  pipes, 
See.  are  not  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

In  fome  countries,  particularly-  Ruffia,  meat  is  preferred 
for  feveral  months  by  means  of  froft. 

A chronological  record  of  fome  of  the  moil  remarkable 
frofts  is  fubjoined.  See  Hutt'on’s  Math,  and  Philof.  Diet. 

In  the  Year 

220.  Froft  in  Britain  that  lafted  5 months. 

250.  The  Thames  frozen  9 weeks.  * 

291.  Moll  rivers  in  Britain  frozen  6 weeks. 

3 co.  Severe  froft  in  Scotland  for  14  weeks. 

508.  The 
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In  tlieYear 

508.  The  rivers  in  Britain  frozen  for  two  months. 

558.  The  Danube  quite  frozen  over. 

695.  The  Thames  frozen  6 weeks  ; booths  built  on  it. 

759.  Froil  from  October  ill,  till  February  26th,  760. 

827.  Frofl  in  England  for  9 weeks. 

859.  Carriages  ufed  on  the  Adriatic  fea. 

908.  Moil  rivers  in  England  frozen  2 months. 

923.  The  Thames  frozen  13  weeks. 

987.  Frofl:  lafted  120  days  ; b^gan  December  22d. 

998.  The  Thames  frozen  5 weeks. 

1035.  Severe  froil  on  June  24th  ; the  corn  and  fruits 
deftroyed. 

1063.  The  Thames  frozen  14  weeks. 

1076.  Frofl:  in  England  from  November  till  April. 

1 1 14.  Several  wooden  bridges  carried  away  by  ice. 

1205.  Frofl:  from  January  14th  till  March  22d. 

1407.  Frofl:  that  killed  15  weeks. 

1434.  From  November  24th  to  February  10th,  Thames 
frozen  down  to  Gravefend. 

1683.  Froil  for  13  weeks. 

1708-9.  Severe  froil  for  many  weeks. 

1715.  The  fame  for  many  weeks. 

1 739.  One  for  9 weeks  ; began  December  24th. 

X742.  Severe  froil  for  many  weeks. 

1747.  Severe  froil  in  RufTIa. 

1754.  Severe  one  in  England. 

1760.  The  fame  in  Germany. 

1776.  The  fame  in  England. 

1788.  Thames  frozen  below  bridge  ; booths  on  it. 

1795.  Severe  froil  in  England. 

Frost,  in  Phyfiology,  or  as  it  regards  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  is  of  great  conlideration.  Clear  froily 
weather  is  accounted  falubrious,  when  the  cold  is  not  ex- 
treme, and  a due  portion  of  exercife  is  taken.  1 Extreme 
cold  is  fometimes  known  to  freeze  the  parts  of  the  body 
expofed.  Lofs  of  fenfation  in  the  parts  is  the  confequence, 
and  if  not  fpeedily  attended  to,  mortification  enfues.  Rub- 
bing the  affelled  parts  with  fnow  is  faid  to  be  the  bell 
remedy.  It  is  remarkable  that  perfons  expofed  to  great 
cold  are  llrongly  inclined  to  deep  ; this  fymptom  therefore 
fhould  be  confidered  as  alarming,  and  due  care  ihould  be 
taken  by  keeping  the  fatal  confequence  in  view. 

Frost,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  is  beneficial  in  the 
winter  feafon.  It  expands  the  foil,  renders  it  more  loofe 
and  friable,  and  adapts  it  for  tillage  ; it  deilroys  grubs  and 
other  in  fells  which  are  injurious  to  vegetation.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  an  early  fpring,  when  vegetation  has  advanced 
too  rapidly,  the  effells  of  frofl.  have  fometimes  been  highly 
deleterious.  What  are  called  • blights  are  moll  frequently 
cccafioned  by  froil.  It  often  happens,  that  warm  Weather 
in  April  and  May  is  accompanied  with  thunder,  and  this  is 
fucceeded  by  a week  or  two  of  cold  froily  weather.  After 
fome  nights  more  feverely  cold,  when  the  thermometer  has 
been  at  or  near  freezing,  the  blight  appears.  It  has  been 
aferibed  in  fuch  cafes  to  the  lightning  ; but  it  is  clearly  an 
cffelt  from  an  oppofite  caufe.  Experienced  gardeners  in- 
form us  that  the  bell  remedy  for  blights  in  vegetation,  fuch 
for  inliance  as  in  the  young  fnoots  of  potatoes,  is  to  cut  off 
the  part  afffcAed,  which  otherwife,  like  a gangrene,  ipreads 
the  diforganization.  See  Bright. 

Frost,  Hoar,  is  the  dew  frozen  on  the  grafs,  on  trees, 
or  on  the  furface  of  any  other  body.  This  phenomenon, 
which  is  conftantly  obfervabie  in  froity  weather,  is  notwith- 
ftanding  more  particularly  an  objell  of  notice  in  autumn. 
fhe  reafon  is,  it  is  more  abundant  then,  and  frequently  un- 
accompanied with  other  figns  of  frofl,  as  ice  and  fnow. 


Vapour  attliat  feafon  is  copious,  and  dews  ftrong.  The  cold 
is  not  yet  fufficiently  powerful  to  freeze  a body  of  water  in 
contalt  with  the  earth  ; but  the  dew,  being  fmall  drops  of 
water  infulated,  or  refling  lightly  011  the  grafs,  requires  lefs 
cold  to  congeal  it.  There  is  a remarkable  appearance  of 
hoar-froil  when  a thaw  commences  after  a long  frofl. 
Houfes,  walls,*  &c.  which  during  the  frofl:  feemed  unaf- 
felled,  are  fuddenly  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  hoar- 
froil.  It  is  the  walls,  which  retaining  the  previous  tem- 
perature for  fome  time,  condenfe  the  vapour  introduced  by 
the  thaw  into  hoar-froil. 

F rosT,  Effects  of,  on  Land,  Plants,  Trees,  See.  The  operation 
of  freezing  is  found  to  have  confiderable  effells  not  only 
in  breaking  down,  reducing,  and  mellowing  the  particles  of 
/tiff,  adhefive,  heavy  foils,  but  alfo  on  the  juices,  fruits,  and 
other  parts  of  plants  and  trees. 

It  is  confequently  obvious,  that  wherever  lands  are  of  an 
obllinate,  harlh,  itiff,  clayey  quality,  much  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  the  practice  of  laying  them  up  in  ridges, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  action  and  influ- 
ence of  froil  during  the  winter  feafon.  The  work  of 
ploughing  them  up  fhould  be  performed  late  in  the  autumnal 
feafon,  jull  before  the  froil  ufually  fets  in,  that  they  may 
afford  their  fullell  effells.  In  many  cafes  a fine  tilth  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way  without  any  fpring  ploughing,  the 
ground  being  merely  reduced  by  the  leuffler  at  the  time  of 
putting  in  the  feed,  which  is  a great  laving  of  both  labour 
and  expence. 

The  allion  of  frofl:  is  feldom  much  wanted  on  the  light, 
fandy  friable  foils,  as  it  may  render  them  too  open  and 
porous  for  producing  good  crops,  and  thereby  do  great  mif- 
chief.  It  is  very  feldom  that  corn  crops  are  in  any  way 
injured  by  hard  winters,  efpecially  where  the  land  has  been 
perfectly  drained,  and  is  in  any  degree  covered  with  fnow. 
But  they  are  highly  deilrultive  of  great  numbers  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  infells,  grubs,  and  other  forts  of  vermin  ; while, 
at  the  fame  time,  by  leaving  the  earth  in  a fine,  loofe,  pow- 
dery Hate,  they  fit  it  in  the  bell  manner  for  the  fpreading  of 
the  roots,  by  which,  as.  the  warmth  of  the  fpring  ap- 
proaches, ilrong  healthy  plants  are, produced,  and  of  ccurfe 
abundant  crops.  On  the  contrary,  when  fre  quent  rain  falls 
in  the  winter  feafon  without  froft,  the  earth  is  foddened,  fo 
as  to  produce  afterwards  little  or  nothing  of  good  grain, 
but  plenty  of  blades,  which  are  liable  to  be  foon  deffroyed 
by  the  hoar  frolls  of  the  fpring,  by  infells,  or  by  the  choak- 
ing  of  weeds  ; or  which,  if  they  efcape,  yield  ftraw  in  the 
place  of  grain. 

The  cafe  in  which  the  greatefl  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  froft,  is  where  the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  wet, 
and  where  there  is  no  covering  of  fnow  upon  it.  Forinllance, 
where  a {harp  froil  fets  in  after  a hidden  thaw,  the  fibres  of 
the  roots  are  liable  to  be  burll  or  broken  by  the  expanfion 
which  is  produced  by  the  too  abundant  -noillure  of  the 
plants,  and  perhaps  that  which  furrounds  them. 

Froil  is  found  to  have  much  power  in  the  ripening  of 
grain  and  fruits  of  different  kinds.  It  has  been  Hated  by 
the  author  of  “ Minutes  of  Agriculture,”  for  the  year 
1785,  that  the  barley  had  not  ripened  perceptibly  for  feme 
weeks  before  the  lharp  frolls,  fince  which  it  has  ripened 
daily.  There  are,  it  is  continued,  twice  the  number  of  ripe 
ears  now  there  were  a week  ago  ; they  are  net  only 
changed  as  to  colour,  but  the  corn  is  obvioufly  plumper. 
Before  the  frolls,  the  heads  feemed  /lender  and  puny  fo 
much  fo,  that  he  had  conligned  the  whole  to  the  miller  ; now 
he  begins  to  hope  that  fome  of  it  may,  this  year  of  1 carcity, 
be  fit  for  the  maltller.  And  it  is  added,  that  it  was  a gene- 
ral, o.bfervation  in  this  country,  that  in  the  fame  year,  (a  wet 

backward. 
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"backward  fumrner,)  the  late  ripe  crops  did  not  ripen  until 
froft  came  ; even  wheat  was  out  in  December.  It  is  aiked, 
how  this  is  to  be  explained  ? Fro  ft  can,  it  is  fuppofed  fcarcely 
to  be  doubted,  comprefs  the  fap-veffels  of  vegetables,  and 
probably  force  the  fap  out  of  them  back  to  the  earth,  as 
is  commonly  fuppofed  ; but  perhaps  the  natural  receptacles 
of  the  plants  are  tirit  fupplied.  It  is  readily  cbfervable,  that 
fruits  ripen,  leaves  fall,  and  that  lattermath  {brinks  by  the 
action  of  frolt. 

And  it  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Danvin,  that  the  ripening 
of  fruit  and  feed  is  often  delayed  from  the  want  of  a due 
evaporation  of  their  perfpirable  matter,  and  that  of  folar 
light  in  cloudy  weather  ; hence,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  ifland,  the  oats  arc  found  to  feldom  ripen  before  the 
froft  commences,  with  the  dry  feafon  that  ufually  at- 
tends it. 

Though  the  effects  of  frofts  on  trees  and  other  vegetable 
productions  have  long  been  known,  the  differences  between 
iuch  as  take  place  in  levere  winters,  and  thofe  which  happen 
in  the  mornings  during  the  fpring  feafon,  were  never  fully 
under-ltood,  till  explained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  at 
Paris  by  M.  Du  Hamel,  and  M.  De  Buffon. 

The  frofts  oi  fevere  winters  have  been  found  much  more 
powerful  in  deftroying  all  forts  of  tender  vegetable  pre- 
•duftions,  though  they  occur  much  more  rarely,  than  thofe 
of  the  fpring,  which  are,  neverthelefs,  very  injurious,  by 
the  conllancy  and  frequency  of  their  happening.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  with  reipedt  to  trees  is,  that  the  frofts  of  fe- 
vere winters  affeft  the  wood  of  the  trunks  and  large  branches, 
while  thofe  of  the  fpring  are  chiefly  hurtful  to  the  buds  and 
other  tender  parts. 

Beiides,  the  common  winter  frofts  taking  place  at  a time 
of  the  year  when  moil  of  the  trees  in  woods  and  other 
places  have  neither  leaves,  flowers,  nor  fruits  upon  them,  and 
when  their  buds  are  in  fuch  a ftate  of  torpor  as  not  to  be 
eaflly  injured,  efpecially  when  the  preceding  fumrner  has 
not  been  over-moift,  they  feldom,  under  common  circum- 
ftances,  prove  in  any  high  degree  deftruCtive  to  them.  It  is 
only  the  fevere  frofts  that  happen  late  in  the  winter  that  do 
great  mifehief,  even  to  fuch  trees  as  they  do  not  wholly 
deitroy.  The  injuries  which  trees  are  Hated  to  receive  in  this 
way  are,  long  cracks  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  portions 
of  dead  wood  inclofed  by  fuch  as  is  yet  in  a living  ftate, 
and  that  affe&ion  which  is  known  to  woodmen  under  the 
title  of  the  double  blea,  which  is  a perfeift  circle  of  blue  or 
foft  white  wood,  that,  when  the  tree  is  afterwards  cut  down, 
is  found  co  be  covered  by  a circle  of  hard  folid  wood. 

The  blea,  in  its  natural  ftate,  is  an  outer  circle  of  white 
and  imperfect  wood  encompaffing  the  hard  and  more  perfect 
wood  of  the  tree,  and  furrounded  by  the  bark,  being  eaiily 
diftinguifhed  in  molt  fpecies  from  the  hard  wood  or  heart  of 
the  tree,  by  its  different  colour,  and  want  of.hardnefs  or  foli- 
dity.  See  Albumen. 

The  celebrated  M.  Reaumur  made  longfince  a great  num- 
ber of  obfervations  on  the  blea  in  trees  of  different  parts  of 
France,  all  which  tended  to  fhew  the  falfe  blea  under  the 
fame  number  of  annual  circles  of  the  after-growth  of  the 
trees,  which,  on  being  counted,  proved  exactly  as  many  as 
the  number  of  years  iince  1709;  whence  he  naturally  con- 
cluded, that  all  the  falfe  blea  he  found  throughout  the 
kingdom . was  the  effedt  of  the  feverity  of  this  one  hard 
winter. 

It  is  alfo  further  fuppofed  evident,  that  this  falfe  blea  is 
that  part  of  the  tree  which,  in  the  above  year,  was  the  true 
and  natural  blea,  and  which  the  feverity  of  the  frofts  of  that 
winter  prevented  from  ever  becoming  found  and  folid  wood, 
leaving  it  to  become  more  weak  and  defective  for  a fucceffton 
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of  years ; during  which  the  feveral  annual  circles  of  fuper- 
vening  blea  all  became  found  and  perfect  wood  in  their  na- 
tural courfe.  And  it  is  lufficiently  obvious,  that  the  blea 
nuift  be  that  part  of  the  wood  which  is  moft  expofed  to 
luffer,  in  confequenCe  cf  its  being  the  outer  wood  of  all,  and 
that  which  forms  a covering  for  the  inner  part.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  added,  that  it  is  naturally  of  a much  lefs  compact 
texture,  and  is  much  more  replete  with  juices  for  the  froft 
to  exert  its  adtion  upon. 

The  fplitting  of  trees  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres  often 
takes  place  with  a very  loud  crack  or  report.  It  is  far 
from  being  uncommon  in  large  forefts  to  meet  with  trees 
that  have  fuffered  in  this  way,  and  which  having  outlived  the 
feverity  of  the  winter’s  froft  that  produced  them,  are  found 
to  have  along  fort  of  ridges  or  ribs,  marking  the  places 
where  the  cracks  originally  wer»,  and  forming  a kind  of 
cicatrices  or  lcars  over  them.  Thef’e  cicatrices  or  ribs  are, 
however,  only  fuperficial,  as  wherever  they  are,  the  cracks 
are  Hill  found  remaining  under  them  in  the  trees  ; for 
though  the  bark  and  blea  can  unite  and  confolidate  in  this 
manner,  fo  as  to  conilitute  coverings  for  them,  the  fibres  of 
the  folid  wood,  when  once  broken  and  feparated,  never  clofe 
again.  Woodmen  are  moftly  of  opinion,  that  all  fuch  cracks 
in  timber  are  produced  by  frofts  ; and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
this  to  be  the  cafe  from  the  confideration  of  the  vaft 
expanfve  form  which  they  caufe  in  all  frozen  liquids.  See 
Freezing. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  afeertained,  that  all 
the  different  cracks  in  trees  of  the  timber  kind  are  the 
effects  of  froft  : it  is  not  improbable  but  that  fome  of 
them  may  depend  upon  other  caufes,  as  a redundance  of 
fap,  &c. 

With  refpedt  to  the  difference  of  the  expofures  of  trees, 
in  regard  to  the  effects  of  froft,  there  has  been  a variety  of 
opinions  held  forth,  but  probably  without  having  any  founda- 
tion in  juft  obfervation.  A great  number  of  perfons  fuppofe 
that  the  effects  of  froft  are  the  more  fevere  on  fuch  as  have 
a northern  expofure,  while  others  imagine  a fouthern  or 
weftern  afpect  to  be  the  moft  powerfully  affedtedby  it. 
There  can  be  'little  doubt  but  that  northern  expofures  are 
the  moft  cold  ; but  ftill  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  the 
effects  of  frofts  on  trees,  in  fuch  afpeCts,  are  the  greateffc 
and  moft  injurious  to  them ; on  the  contrary,  there  are 
numerous  proofs  that  fhew  it  to  be  on  the  fouthern  fides 
that  trees  in  general  are  the  moft  cut  and  injured  by  them  ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  from  repeated  trials,  that  there  are  par- 
ticular accidents  or  conditions  under  which  a more  moderate 
froft  may  do  greater  injury  to  trees  and  other  vegetables, 
than  the  moft  fevere  one  that  may  happen  to  them,  when 
under  more  favourable  circumftances. 

Early  peas,  asd  fome  other  forward  crops,  are  fiequently, 
in  moft  iituations,  the  moft  expofed  to  danger,  where  they 
have  eaftern  expofures,  and  where  there  are  alternate  frofts 
and  thaws,  as  the  winds  from  that  quarter  are  apt,  in  fuch  ■ 
cales,  to  bring  with  them  a portion  of  muriatic  acid,  which 
readily  turns  the  crops  black,  and  wholly  deilroys  them. 

It  was  alfo  found  from  the  reports  of  the-  injuries  which 
trees  received  during  the  fevere  frofts.  of  the  year  1709,  that 
they  were  by  far  the  greateft  where  repeated  falfe  thaw's  ' 
took  place  and  were  fucc^cded  by  a repetition  of  new  frofts. 
v And  fpring  frofts  alfo  afford  numerous  inftanccs  of  the  fame 
thing.  The  experiments  of  M.  de  Bufion  likewife  incon<- 
teftibly  fhew,  that  it  is  not  the  fevered  cold,  or  the  molh" 
fixed  froft  that  proves  the  moft  injurious  to  vegetable  pro- 
dudtipns.’  This,  however  contrary  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion,  is  not  by  any  means  the  lei s true  or  Ids  confident 
with  reafon.  It  has  been  found  by  numerous  experiments 
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that  it  is  principally  humidity  that  renders  froft  fo  fatal  and 
deftru&ive  to  vegetables  ; consequently,  every  thing  that  has 
a tendency  to  produce  this  ftate  in  them  rauft  neceffarily 
expofe  them  to  its  injurious  effects  ; while  fuch  things  as  can 
prevent,  or  take  off,  an  over  proportion  of  moifture  in  them, 
as  every  thing  that  has  the  tendency  of  drying  them,  what- 
ever the  increafed  degree  of  cold  produced  may  be,  mull 
prevent  or  preierve  them  from  its  injurious  influence  and 
operation.  There  is  a variety  of  facts  that  tend  to  prove 
this.  It  is  well  known  that  vegetables  conftantly  experience 
the  effects  of  froft,  the  molt  feverely  in  low,  damp  fituations 
that  are  fubject  to  fogs.  Plants  which  ftand  by  the  Tides 
of  rivers  are  frequently  found  deltroyed  by  fpring  frofts  as 
well  as  thofe  in  autumn,  while  fuch  of  the  fame  kinds  as  ftand 
in  drier  fituations  fuffer  little,  if  at  all,  by  them.  The  low 
and  wet  parts  of  forefts  are  likewife  well  known  to  produce 
worfe  wood  than  the  high  and  fuch  as  are  drier  ; and  coppice 
wood  in'  low,  moift  places  of  common  woods,  though  it  may 
pulh.  out  more  vigoroufly  at  firft  than  that  of  other  parts, 
never  comes  to  fo  good  a growth,  as  the  frofts  in  the  fpring 
kill  thefe  early  top-lhoots,  and  oblige  the  lower  parts  of 
the  trees  to  throw  out  lateral  branches  ; the  fame  thing  like- 
wife happens,  in  a higher  or  lower  degree,  to  fuch  coppice 
wood  as  grows  under  cover  of  larger  trees  in  forefts  ; as  in 
this  cafe  the  vapours,  not  being  carried  off  either  by  the  fun 
or  wind,  ftagnate  and  freeze,  deftroying  the  young  ffioots 
in  exactly  the  fame  manner  as  the  fogs  and  damps  of  marlhy 
places..  It  has-  been  long  a common  remark  with  horticul- 
turifts,  that  froft  is  never  hurtful  to  the  late  ihoots  of  the 
vine,  or  to  the  flower-buds  of  trees,  except  when,  it  imme- 
diately fucceeds-heavy  dews  or  a long  continued  rainy  feafon, 
in  which  cafes  it  leldom  or  ever  fails  to  do  great  mifchief, 
though  ever  fo  flight-  The  injurious  effects  of  froft  are  like- 
wife "conftantly  found  to  be  more  fevere  on  the  crops  in 
newly  cultivated  lands,  than  under  the  contrary  circum- 
ftances,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  exhalation 
of  moifture  from  the  furface.  Such  trees  alfo  as  have  been 
recently  cut,  are  found  to  fuffer  more  than  others  by  the 
fpring  frofts,.  in  confequence  probably  of  their  (hooting  out 
more  vigoroufly. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  been  remarked  that  the  fide  (hoots 
of  trees  are  more  liable  to  perifh  by  fpring  frofts  than,  thofe 
from  the  tops.  Indeed  M.  de  Buffon,  who  examined  this 
point  with  great  accuracy  and  minutenefs,  eonftantly  found 
the  effects  of  fpring  frofts  to,  be  much  greater  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  than  elfewhere.  The  (hoots  within  a foot 
of  it  were  quickly  deftroyed  by  them  ; while  thofe  at  two 
or  three  feet  in  height  bore  them  far  better,  and  fuch  as 
were  at  four  feet  and  upwards  often  wholly  efcaped  unhurt, 
at  the  time  that  the  lower  ones  were  completely  deftroyed. 

The  whole  of  the  fads  on  this  fubjebt  tends,  therefore,  to 
fhew,  that  it  is  not  fo  much  the  feverity  of  frofts  that  proves 
injurious  to  trees  and  other  vegetable  productions,  as  that  of 
their  being  replete  with  moifture  at  the  time  it  occurs.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  the  great  damages  done  by  fevere 
frofts  on  the  fouth  fide  of  trees  are  to  be  explained, 
though  that  fide  may  all  the- while  have  been  expofed  to  lefs 
cold  than  that  of  the  north.  Great  injury  is  often  done  to 
the  weftern  Tides  of  trees  and.  plantations,,  as  (hewn  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year 
1737,  when,  after  a rain  with  a weft  wind,  that  wind  turns 
to  the  north  at  fun-fet,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  cafe  in 
fpring  ; or  when  an  eaft  wind  blows  upon  a thick  fog  before 
the  fun.rifes. 

Frost -fplit,  in,  Agriculture,  is  a term  employed  By 
farmers  to  denote  certain  effefts  of  froft  on  trees,  fuch  for 
mftance  as  thofe  of  producing  large  cracks,  and  fiffures  in 


their  trunks  and  branches,  .which  render  them  unfit  for  fuch 
ufes  as  they  would  otherwife  have  been  fuitable  for,  and  con- 
fequently greatly  deteriorate  and  leffen  their  value  as  timber;. 
Though  it  rmy  have  been  contended  by  fome  that  thefe 
effefts  on  trees  proceed  from  other  caufes  than  froft,  there 
are  innumerable  well  authenticated  inftances  of  its  power, 
when  fevere,  of  injuring  the  ftrongeft  trees  in  this  way- 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  when  its  very  powerful  ex- 
panfive  action  is  confidered,  of  fuch  rents  and  cracks  really 
arifing  from  froft.  See  Frost. 

FROTH,  a white,  light  iubftance,  formed  on  the  fur- 
face  of  fluids  by  vehement  agitation- 

Froth  confifts  wholly  of  little  fpherules,  or  globules  ; and, 
accordingly,,  may  be  defined,  an  affemblage  of  aqueo-aereal 
bubbles. 

Froth,  in  the  Manege,  is  a moift  white  matter  that 
oozes  from  a horfe’ smouth,  otherwife  called  foam.  A horfe 
that  by  champing-  on  his  bridle,  throws  out  a great  deal  .bf 
froth,  is  judged  to  be  a horfe  of  mettle  and  health,  and  to 
have  a cold  frefiv  mouth. 

Froth mfpit,  or  Cuckow-fpit,  a name  given  to  a-  fort  of 
white  froth,  or  fpume,  very  common  in  the  fpring  and  firft 
months  of  the  fummer,  on  the  leaves  of,,  certain  plants,  par- 
ticularly on  thofe  of  the  common  white  field-lychnis,  or 
catch-fly,  thence  called  by  fome  fpatling -poppy . All  writers 
on  vegetables  have  taken  notice  of  this  froth,  though  few 
have  underftood  the  caufe  or  origin  of  it,  till  of  late.  Many 
imagined  it  an  exhalation  from;  the  earth  ; iome  have  efteemed 
it,  as  its  name  exprefies,  the  faliva  of  the  cuckow  ; others, 
the  extravafated  juices  of  the  plant,  and  fome  a hardened 
dew.  But  all  thefe  are  erroneous  opinions,  and  the  account 
of  it  is,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a fmall  infed,  called  by 
fome  the  flea-grafs-hopper,  which  applies  its  anus  clofe  to 
the  leaf,  and  difeharges  upon  it  a fmail  drop  of  a white 
vifcous  fluid,  containing  fome  air  in  it,  and,  therefore,  foon 
efevated  into  a bubble.  Before  this  is  well  formed,  it 
depofits  fuch  another  drop,,  and  fo  on,  till  it  is  every  way 
overwhelmed  with  a quantity  of  thefe  bubbles,  which  form 
this  froth.  See  Cuckow-^>;7. 

FROUARD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  feated  on  the  Mofelle  ; four 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Nancy- 

FROULAY-TESSE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne  ; feven  miles  S.  E.  of  Domfront. 

FROUNCE,  in  the  Manege , a difeafe  in  horfes,  whem 
fmall  warts  or  pimples  arife  in  the  midft  of  the  palate,  which-, 
are  very  foft  and  fore,  and.  fbmetimes  breed  in  the  lips  and 
tongue. 

This  diforder  is  occafioned  many  ways ; fometimes  by 
eating  wet  hay,,  whereon  rats  or  other  vermin  have  dif- 
charged  urine  ; by  drawing  frozen  dud  into  their  mouths 
among  the  grafs,  See. 

As  to  the  method  of  treatment,  it  confifts  in  letting  them, 
rilood  in,  the  two  largeft  veins  under  the  tongue,  and  wafhing 
tha  fores  with  vinegar  and  fait,,  or  with  ale  and- fait,  till  they  - 
bleed.. 

Frounce,  in  Falconry,  a difeafe  incident  to  hawks, 
arifing  from  moift  and  cold  humours  falling  down  to  the 
palate  and,  root  of  the  tongue  ; by  which  means  they  lofe 
their  appetite,  and  cannot  clofe  their  dap..  Wafhing  with, 
alum-water,  lemon-juice,  &c.  is  held  good  for  it. 

FROUQUIE,  in  Geography „a  fmall  ifland  in  the  English 
channel,  about  one  mile  from  the  W.„  coaft  of  the  ifland  ofL 
J.erfey. 

FROW-Fish,.  hi  Ichthyology, . the  Cyprinus  or.pus.,  which 
fee. . 

FROWARD,  Cape,  in  Geography , a cape  on.,  the 
2 * N.  coaft 
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N.  coaft  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  S.  lat.  54®  3'.  W.  long. 
7°.59'*  . , . 

FROWER,  an  edged  tool,  ufed  in  cleaving  wood  into 
laths. 

FROWEY  Timber,  is  that  which  is  of  the  fame  degree 
of  texture  throughout,  and  that  which  works  freely. 

FROWSACK  Channel,  or  the  gut  of  Canfo,  in 
Geography , a llrait  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
ifland,  five  French  leagues  long,  and  one  broad. 

iFROYEN,  an  ifland  in  the  North  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Norway,  about  35  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  63°  45'. 
E.  long.  9 . 

FROZELIN,  a fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Creufe,  N.  W.  of  Gueret,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Great  and  Little  Creufe. 

FROZEN,  or  Frigid  Zone.  See  Zone. 

Frozen,  or  Northern  Ocean , Mare  Hyperboretim,  or  Mare 
Scythicum,  extends  from  52  or  53  N.  lat.  to  the  polar 
region.  Between  the  eaftern  coalts  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  coafts  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  northward  to  the  Shet- 
land iflands,  it  forms  a gulf  called  the  “ German  fea.”  At 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Norway,  an  arm  of  that  fea 
almoft  environs  Denmark  ; ftretching  eaft  and  north-eaft,  it 
is  called  the  44  Baltic,”  (which  fee,)  and  extends  from  fouth 
to  north  300  leagues,  including  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
fmall  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Livonia  lie  to  the  eaflward  ; and 
the  former,  by  means  of  the  Ladoga  and  Onega  lakes,  has 
a communication  with  the  White  fea.  Thefe  gulfs  receive 
the  Oder,  the  Villula,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Dwina,  toge- 
ther with  many  rivers  which  defcend  from  Lapland  and 
Sweden,  Finland  and  Livonia.  An  inland  gulf,  eaitward 
from  Ruffian  Lapland,  is  called  the  “ White  Sea,”  (which 
fee,)  into  which  12  or  13  confiderable  rivers  difcharge 
themfelves.  At  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Ruffia,  the  llrait 
of  Waygatz  in  70’  N.  lat.,  was  long  confidered  by  geogra- 
phers as  a paffage  into  the  fea,  or  gulf,  that  lies  eaitward 
along  the  coaft  of  Grand  Tartary  ; but  the  navigation  of 
this  llrait  is  now  found  to  be  impracticable,  on  account  of 
the  flioals  of  ice  floating  in  thofe  parts.  To  pafs  into  the 
eaftern  ocean  by  the  north  of  Nova  Zembla  is  equally  im- 
poffible,  becaufe  an  immenfe  field  of  ice  precludes  all  accefs, 
in  this  way,  from  Europe  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

From  North  Cape  in  Lapland  the  frozen  ocean  ftretches 
weftward  along  the  coaft  of  Greenland ; repelled  by  the 
coaft  of  Labrador,  it  turns  northward  to  form  an  immenfe 
gulf,  large  traCts  of  which  are  diltinguilhed  by  different 
names,  as  Fludfon’s  Bay,  Davis’s  Strait,  and  Baffin’s  Bay.. 

The  diftance  between  North  Cape,  and  the  N.  E.  extre- 
mity of  Tartary,  is  about  155  degrees  or  3300  Englilh 
miles.  A line  from  that  extremity  acrofs  the  Cafpian  and 
Red  feas,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  Mr.  Buffon 
obferves,  is  about  3,600  Parifian  leagues  ; and  no  other  line 
of  equal  extent  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  continent.  From 
North  Cape  to  the  fouth  extremity  of  Africa  are  2,500 
leagues. 

The  frozen  fea  was,  by  the  Goths,  called  Gandawyk,  by 
the  Cimbrians  Mare  Marufa,  and  by  the  Latins,  Mare 
Sarmaiicum,  and  Mare  Scythicum.  The  Ruffians  now 
call  it  Ledovitoe  Mare ; by  the  Swedes  it  is  denominated 
Is-Hafoet,  and  by  the  Norwegians  Leberfec.  It  borders 
the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire  from 
the  confines  of  Lapland  to  the  Tfchukotfkoy  Nofs  ; that  is, 
from  50  to  205  degrees  of  longitude,  and  confequently 
wafees  the  ffiores  of  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Tobollk, 
and  Irkutfk.  Several  confiderable  bays  are  formed  by  this 
vaft  ocean ; the  greateft  of  which  is  the  “ White  fea,” 


already  mentioned,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  within  the 
land,  from  69  to  63°  N.  lat.,  and  containing  a multitude 
of  petty  iflands.  Of  the  numerous  iflands  in  this  ocean 
the  moft  confiderable  are  Nova  Zembla  and  Kalgucva ; 
both  uninhabited  or  frequented  only  by  fifliermen  and 
hunters.  I11  this  great  lea,  confidered  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Ruffian  empire  weftward,  there  are  only  three  har- 
bours whence  at  this  time  any  navigation  is  purfued,  viz. 
Kola,  Archangel,  and  Mefen  : but  that  of  Archangel  is 
the  moft  famous.  The  fliores  in  many  places,  more  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  White  fea,  arebefet  with  rocks  ; in  other 
parts  low,  with  flioals  which,  in  a manner,  forbid  accefs, 
and  the  adjacent  country  is  very  marffiy.  The  water  in 
this  fea  is  proportionally  not  very  laline,  though  near  Arch- 
angel it  is  fo  briny,  that  fome  quantities  of  common  fait  are 
prepared  from  it.  The  ebb  and  flow  are  moderate,  and  in 
the  parts  lying  moft  to  the  north  fcarcely  perceptible.  The 
fifliery  is  very  confiderable,  particularly  of  ltock-filh,  her- 
rings, whales,  morfes,  porpoifes,  fea-dogs,  6cc.  See' 
Ocean- 

Frozen  JVater.  See  Water. 

FROZES,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne  ; 5 miles  W.  of  PoiCtiers. 

FRUCHILAN,  a fmall  ifland,  near  the  Weft  coaft 
of  Scotland.  N.  lat.  58 J 3'.  W.  long.  50  10'. 

FRUCTIFEROUS  properly  denotes  any  thing  that 
produces  fruit ; but  in  a more  large  and  figurative  fenfe,  is 
ufed  by  lord  Bacon,  and  others,  lor  fuch  experiments  in  na- 
tural philofophy  as  prove  advantageous  to  the  experimenter 
in  point  of  gain  or  profit. 

FRUCTIFICATION,  in  Botany , is  ufed  not  only  to 
exprefs  the  Hate  of  a plant  bearing  flowers  or  fruit,  but  alfo 
for  all  the  parts  collectively  deitined  to  the  production  of 
feed.  Thefe  organs  are  therefore,  though  temporary',  and 
often  very  tranfitorv,  of  the  moft  effential  importance.  By 
them  “ each  fpecies  is  perpetually  renewed  without  limits, 
fo  far  at  leaft  as  the  obfervation  of  mankind  has  reached  ; 
while  all  other  modes  of  propagation  are  but  the  extenfion 
of  an  individual,  and  fooner  or  later  terminate  in  its  total  ex- 
tinction.” See  Linnasus  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  p.  45, 
note,  and  Smith’s  Introduction  to  Botany,  240.  “ The 

fructification,”  fays  Linnaeus  in  Phi/o/ophia  Botaniea,  52., 
“ is  a temporary'  part  of  vegetables,  deitined  for  the  repro- 
duction of  the  fpecies,  terminating  the  old  individual  and 
beginning  the  new.”  He  juftly  conliders  the  herbage,  or 
external  form  of  all  plants,  as  merely  a fort  of  mafic  or  cloth- 
ing, by  no  means  indicative  of  their  true  nature  or  character, 
which  are  developed  in  the  flower  and  fruit.  Pliny  had  al- 
ready obferved  that  “ bloffoms  are  the  joy  of  trees,  in  bear- 
ing which  they  affume  a new  afpeCt,  vyeing  with  each  other 
in  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of  their  colours.”  This  idea 
is  juftly  extended  by  Linnaeus  to  all  plants  in  general,  and 
hence  he  deduces  the  importance  of  the  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion for  the  purpofes  of  fcientific  arrangement,  a principle 
firit  fuggelted  by  the  celebrated  Conrad  Gefner  towards  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century',  and  which  all  fyiteinatic  bota- 
niits  have  ever  iince  kept  in  view.  Without  it  the  fcience 
would  long  ago  have  relapfed  into  utter  bar- 

Linnaeus  diftinguilhes  feven  parts  of  fructification,  fome 
of  which  are  effential  to  the  very  nature  of  a flower  or  fruit, 
others  not  fo  indifpenfably  neceffary,  and  therefore  not  uni- 
verfal.  Beginning  at  the  external  part  of  a flower,  and 
proceeding  inwards,  thefe  feven  parts  prefent  fhemlelves  in 
the  following  order.  Calyx , Corolla , Stamen , or  Stamina / 

Pijlillum  or  Pijlilla , Pericarpium , Semen,  and  Receptaeu - 
lum. 

3 £2  I.  Calyx. 
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r.  Calyx,  the  Calyx  or  flower-cup,  generally  refembles 
the  leaves  in  texture  and  colour,  and  conftitutes  the  exter- 
nal covering  of  the  blsffom.  It  is  not  always  prefent,  not 
being  effential  to  a flower,  whofe  neceffary  functions  are  inde- 
pendent of  it.  See  Calyx. 

2.  Corolla,  the  Corolla,  compofed  of  one  or  more 
petals,  always  internal  with  refpeeft  to  the  calyx,  and  usual- 
ly more  delicate  in  texture,  and  more  beautifully  or  variouf- 
ly  coloured  than  that  part,  as  well  as  differently  feented. 
This  organ,  however,  is  not  more  univerfal  or  effential  than 
the  foregoing.  See  Corolla. 

3.  Stamen  or  Stamina,  the  Stamen  or  Stamens,  which 
are  the  male  organs,  and  therefore  effential  to  every  plant. 
Thefe  are  commonly  of  a {lender  or  thread-like  form, 
ranged  internally  with  refpeft  to  the  corolla,  and  often  ifl- 
ferted  upon  it,  each  bearing  fome  kind  of  cellular  body 
called  the  anther,  which  is  the  only  important  part,  as  pro- 
ducing the  pollen  or  impregnating  matter.  See  Fecunda- 
tion of  Plants. 

4.  Pyiillum  or  Plflilla,  the  Piftil  or  Piftils,  fituated  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  which  are  the  female  organs,  and 
therefore  no  lefs  efTential  than  the  ftamens,  though  not  al- 
ways ftationed  in  the  fame  individual  flower  with  them.  They 
confift  of  the  germen,  or  rudiments  of  the  fruit,  the  ftyle 
or  ftyles,  and  the  ftigma  or  ftigmas  ; the  firft  and  the  laft 
only  being  neceffary,  as  the  ftyle,  ferving  merely  to  elevate 
the  ftigma  more  or  lefs,  is  frequently  difpenfed  with. 

5.  Pericarpium,  the  Seed-veflfel,  of  a pulpy,  woody 
dr  leathery  texture,  when  prefent  enclofes  and  protects 
the  feeds,  but  is  wanting  in  many  tribes  of  plants. 

6.  Semen,  the  Seed,  to  the  formation  and  perfettion  of 
which  all  the  other  parts  are  fubfervient. 

7.  Receptaculum,  the  Receptacle,  bafis,  or  point 
of  connection.  This  rauft  be  prefent  in  fome  form  or 
other,  and  in  compound  flowers  efpecially  is  very  remark- 
able. 

The  nature  and  phyfiology  of  thefe  parts  will  be  found 
under  feveral  heads  in  their  proper  places,  where  alfo  the 
varieties  of  ftructure  in  each  will  he  explained. 

Linnaeus  rightly  calculates  that  the  various  combinations 
of  which  thefe  feven  parts  are  capable,  muft  be  fufficient  to 
afford  generic  chara&ers  for  all  the  genera  of  plants  which 
have  been,  or  can  be,  difeovered  ; efpecially  if  we  take 
into  conflderation  the  peculiarities  of  ftruCture  by  which  one 
or  other  of  them  is,  in  many  cafes,  diftinguifhed,  and 
which  afford  the  moft  deciftve  and  effential  marks.  The 
fruftifleation  therefore  is  our  only  refource  for  the  diftinCtive 
characters  of  genera,  as  well  as  of  claffes  and  orders,  whether 
natural  or  artificial.  It  alfo  frequently  affords  diferiminat- 
ing  characters  of  fpecies  in  a natural  genus,  though  for  thefe 
laft  the  inflorefcence  and  the  herbage  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
more  conveniently  reforted  to.  Botanifts  of  the  old  French 
fchool  more  efpecially,  and  others  who  have  not  fufficiently 
cultivated  the  principles  of  true  Linncean  fcience,  are  fre- 
quently tempted  to  have  recourfe  to  the  inflorefcence  in  their 
generic  characters,  and  even  Liimseus  was  milled  by  his 
friend  Artedi  to  commit  the  fame  fault  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  nfttural  order  of  umpellat/c.  This  has  not  yet  been  well 
corrected,  though  'forne  of  his  adverfaries  have  pointed  it 
out.  We  are  perfuaded  that  the  proper  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion are  in  themfelves  all-fufhcient,  though  it  may,  in  many 
inltances,  require  gj-eat  acutenefs  to  deteCt  what  is  moft  cer- 
tain and  natural  for  the  defired  purpofe,  and  to  avoid 
prolixity  in  our  definitions,  while  we  indicate  all  that  is 
effential. 

The  fructification  of  fome  natural  orders  of  plants  was 
£0  obfeure  at  the  time  when  Linnaeus  wrote,  that  he  was 
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obliged  to  found  bis  clafs  Cryptogamia  in  order  to  give  them 
any  place  in  his  fyftem.  This  is  ftill  the  cafe  with  ferns 
more  efpecially,  (fee  Filices,)  as  well  as  with  the  aquatic 
Algee.  The  fruftifleation  of  moffes  and  lichens  is  now  bet- 
ter underftood,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  proper  place  of 
each  order. 

FRUCTISTiE.  See  Botany. 

FRUGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa;  20  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Morocco. 

FRUGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
tridft  of  Montreuil;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Arras.  The  place 
contains  2,700,  and  the  canton  12,843  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  185  kiliometres,  in  25  communes. 

FRUGIVOROUS  Birds,  are  fuch  as  feed  on  fruits  ; ei- 
ther wholly  cr  in  part. 

The  frugivorous,  according  to  Mr.  Willughby,  are  a fpe- 
cies of  terreftrial  birds,  fome  of  which  have  crocked 
bills  and  claws,  yet  are  of  gentler  nature,  and  not 
rapacious.  Such  are  the  parrot  kind  ; which, 
though  fometimes  carnivorous,  yet  feed  likewife  on 
fruit. 

FRUGONI,  Carlo-Innocenzo,  in  Biography,  was 
born  of  a noble  family  at  Genoa  in  1692.  At  the  age  of 
fixteen  he  was  perfuaded,  but  much  againft  his  will,  to  enter 
into  a monaftic  life.  He  taught  claffical  literature  for  many 
years  in  feveral  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  through  the  interference  of  cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
lie  was  liberated  from  his  vows,  which  never  fat  eafy  on  him, 
by  pope  Clement  XII.  He  now  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  lioufe  of  Farnefe,  who  gave  him  an  honourable  afylum 
in  Parma.  When  the  duke  eftablifhed  an  academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Frugoni  was  employed  to  draw  up  its  ftatutes,  and 
was  made  the  perpetual  fecretary.  He  was  alfo  appointed 
court-poet,  and  infpeiftor  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  pen- 
ftons  and  honours  were  liberally  beftowed  on  him.  Lie  died 
at  Parma  in  the  winter  of  1768.  He  is  diftinguiflied  in 
Italian  hiftory  as  a confiderable  poet,  and  he  maintained  his 
reputation  for  vivacity  and  the  fire  of  genius  to  a very  ad- 
vanced age.  He  excelled  in  various  ftyles  and  modes  of 
compofition  ; his  printed  works  confift  of  fonnets,  odes, 
canzcni,  elegies,  fatires,  eclogues  and  epiftles.  He  had,  in 
almoft  all  he  did,  a ftyle  and  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf,  but 
his  lyric  poetry  is  the  moft  highly  efteemed>,  and  in  this  he 
was  fcarcely  ever  furpafled  by  any  of  his  countrymen.  His 
works  were  collefted  and  publifhed  in  nine  volumes  8vo.  in 
the  year  1779.  In  private  life  he  was  open  and  undifguifed, 
cheerful  and  pleafant  in  converfation,  but  fometimes  farcafti- 
cal,  and  more  difpofed  to  talk  'of  himfelf  than  to  praife 
others.  In  fome  of  his  features  he  is  faid  to  have  refembled 
the  immortal  Tafl’o. 

FRUHITAN,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  near  the  W.  coaft 
of  Ireland  ; 3 miles  W.  of  Mafa  point. 

FRUIT,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  whatever  the 
earth  produces  for  the  nourifhment  and  fupport  of  animals  ; 
as  herbs,  grain,  pulfe,  hay,  corn,  flax,  and  every  thing  ex- 
preffed  by  the  Latins  under  the  name  fruges. 

In  the  civil  law,  they  diftinguifn  three  kinds  of  fruits, 
viz.  : natural,  which  the  earth  produces  fpcnta.ieoufly, 

and  without  any  culture  ; as  thofe  of  trees  ; fruits  of  in- 
duflry,  which,  though  natural,  require  fome  culture  to  per- 
fe<ft  them  : and  civil,  which  are  only  fruits  in  the  eye  of 
law  ; as  rents,  falaries,  wages,  &c. 

In  the  canon  law,  fruits  include  every  thing  whereof  the' 
revenue  of  a benefice  confifts  ; as  glebe-land,  tythes,  rents, - 
offerings,  mills,  &c.  _ . 

Fruit,  Fruflus,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  that 

part 
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part  of  the  Fructification  of  plants  which  follows  the  flower, 
and  comprehends  the  feed.  All  the  parts  of  the  flower  are 
fubfervient  to  the  formation,  impregnation,  and  perfection 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  deftined  to  be  the  fource  of  a new 
progeny,  and  moltly  formed  fo  as,  by  various  means,  to 
promote  its  difperiion.  All  fruits  are  fo  conftruCted  as,  in 
the  firft  place,  to  proteCt  the  young  embryo,  to  nourifh  its 
growth,  and  to  convey  to  it,  by  appropriate  vefiels,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pollen  by  which  it  is  impregnated.  When 
the  feed  is  arrived  at  maturity,  the  very  fame  parts  under- 
take a new  and  even  contrary  office,  either  expofing  it  and 
letting  it  go,  or  ferving  by  their  own  flruCture  and  altered 
nature  to  convey  it  far  away  from  its  place  of  birth.  The 
ftri&eft  connections  are  all  diflolved,  and  even  mechanical 
force  employed  to  accompliffi  the  great  ends  of  its  forma- 
tion. 

The  fruit  confifts  of  the  Pericarpium  or  Seed-veffel,  and 
the  feed  which  it  contains.  Some  botaniits  contend  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a feed  truly  naked,  or  deftitute  of  a 
pericarpium,  which  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Richard  in  his  Ana- 
lyfe  du  fruit,  publiffied  at  Paris  in  1808,  by  M.  Duval. 
This  is  fo  far  true  in  a phyfiolog'ical  fenfe,  that  every  feed 
mult  have  an  external  coat  or  covering  ; but  this  coat  is  not 
more  decided  nor  complex  in  what  are  commonly  termed 
naked  feeds,  as  thofe  of  graffes  and  the  order  Gymnofper- 
mia  of  Linnasus’s  14th  clafs,  than  in  feeds  enclofed  in  a true 
pericarpium.  For  botanical  diflinctions  the  difference  between 
naked  and  covered  feeds  is  ufually  clear  and  eafy,  though  in 
fome  inffances  the  Linnaean  generic  definitions  may  be  in- 
correCl  in  this  point,  as  taking  a dry  berry  or  drupa  for  a 
naked  feed.  Analogy,  or  a regard  to  natural  affinities, 
will  commonly  prove  fufficient  to  guard  us  againft  this  error. 
If  any  feeds  may  be  faid  to  be  truly  naked,  they  are  thofe 
pf  the  natural  order  of  graffes  in  general.  To  tliefe  M. 
Richard  feems  to  allude,  p.  25.  “ Among  feeds  prefumed 

to  be  naked,”  fays  he,  “ fome  have  a pericarp  very  diffinCt 
from  the  proper  integument  of  the  feed  ; in  others  thefe  two 
parts  adhere  io  firmly  together,  that  they  appear  to  confti- 
tute  one  fimple  covering.  The  firft  may  very  eafily  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  feries  of  fruits,  but  the  miffake  refpeCting  the 
latter  will  be  fo  much  the  more  difficult  to  remove,  as  it  is 
protefted  by  an  obfeurity  of  connection  in  the  parts,  almoft 
impenetrable  to  a mere  botanical  examination.  If  however 
we  have  recourfe  to  phyfiological  anatomy,  and  efpecially 
to  natural  affinities,  this  error  may  be  attacked  with  advan- 
tage, being  condemned  by  reafon,  though  excufed  by  the 
fenfes.”  He  then  lays  down  as  a rule  that  “ every  thing  in  a 
ripe  fruit  which  is  external  to  the  proper  integument  of  a 
feed  belongs  to  the  pericarp.”  This  no  one  can  controvert, 
the  only  queftion  being  what  is  fuch  integument.  In  graffes 
nothing  can  be  more  fimple  than  this  part,  and  we  cannot  but 
reft  content  with  that  evidence  of  the  fenfes  which  tells  us  a 
grain  of  wheat  has  no  real  pericarpium.  We  are  neverthelefs 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a maxim,  too  much  negleCted  in 
the  Linnaean  fchool,  that  in  many  cafes  the  true  nature  and 
ftruCture  of  a fruit  can  be  known  only  by  examining  it  in 
two  or  more  progreffive  ftates  of  growth.  By  this  means 
we  attain  a knowledge  of  the  real  number  of  cells,  in  fome 
Jafminea  for  inftance,  which  are  beft  determined  in  the  ger- 
men,  fome  of  them,  perhaps  ail  but  one,  being  obliterated 
in  the  fruit.  This  happens  in  fome  fpecies  of  Chionanthus , 
which  ripen  but  one  of  their  four  feeds,  while  others  ripen 
two,  or  perhaps  the  whole  four.  Hence  this  genus  has 
been  improperly  fubdivided  by  thofe  who  have  examined  the 
ripe  fruit  only.  In  general  all  fruits  that  finally  become 
pulpy  are  bell  underitood  by  examination  when  half  grown. 
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while  thofe  of  a capfular  nature  fliew  their  true  ftruCture  as 
they  advance  towards  maturity. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  diftinguiih  between  a fimple 
fruit  and  a compound,  or  rather  aggregate  one.  M« 
Richard  juftly  obferves,  that  “ every  fimple  fruit  muft  be 
the  produce  of  one  fimple  flower,”  and  that  “ a fruit  of 
one  cell  from  its  earlieft  origin,  independent  of  abortion, 
muft  neceffarily  be  Ample.”  We  can  fcarcely,  however, 
•affent  to  his  next  pofttion,  “ that  every  fruit  originating  from 
a germen  with  one  ftyle  ought  to  be  confidered  as  fimple.” 
This  aims  at  the  order  of  Contorts,  in  which  furely  it  is 
offering  too  great  violence  to  the  fenfes,  and  even  to  reafon, 
to  fay  the  two  pouches  often  feparate  from  the  very  begin- 
ning and  totally  unconnected  when  ripe,  are  one  fimple 
fruit,  though  the  ltyles  are  incorporated  into  one.  “ Every 
fruit  whofe  cells  are  completely,  and  up  to  the  ftyle,  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  true  partitions,  is  fimple.”  Of  this  the 
Cifhts  may  ferve  for  an  example.  “ Every  flower  with  feve- 
ral  piitils  diftinCt  throughout,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  a 
natural  plurality  of  fruits,  though  all  but  one  piftil  may 
prove  abortive.”  Of  this  Caltha  and  its  allies  are  examples  ; 
a«d  even  Delphinium,  though  fome  of  its  fpecies  cannot,  even 
in  their  earlieft  ftate,  be  found  to  have  more  than  one  piftil 
or  germen.  “ Every  fruit  which,  forming  one  fimple  mafs, 
prefents  on  its  furface  feveral  fcattered  and  diftinCt  fears, 
each  of  which  originally  bore  a ftigma,  is  an  affemblage  of 
fuch  a number  of  fruits  confolidated  into  one.”  This  is 
the  nature  of  the  Ar.ona,  and  others. 

As  all  true  botaniits  have  eoniidered  the  fructification  of 
plants  as  affording  the  only  certain  characters  for  their  fei- 
entific  diftribution,  fo  the  moil  correCt  of  thefe  are  gene- 
rally impreffed  with  a conviction  of  the  fuperior  importance 
of  the  fruit  in  comparifon  with  the  flower.  The  fyftems 
of  Ciefalpinus,  Ray,  and  their  numerous  followers,  are 
founded  on  the  fruit,  and  are  infinitely  preferable  to  thofe 
of  Rivinus  and  Tournefort,  eftabliffied  on  the  flower. 
Amongft  more  modern  writers  Gacrtner  is  pre-eminent  for 
his  attention  to  this  part,  and  for  his  elaborate  illuftrations 
of  it  in  about  a thoufand  genera..  Still,  as  every  pnilofopher 
has  a bias  in  favour  of  the  leading  objeft  of  bis  purfuit,  the 
author  laft  mentioned  is  juftly  thought  to  have  fometimes 
laid  too  much  ftrefs  upon  the  fruit  in  eftabliffiing  new  genera, 
without  an  enlarged  and  philofophical  contemplation  of 
the  whole  parts  of  fructification,  thus  running  counter  to 
the  excellent  Linnaean  law,  that  the  “ genus  ought  to 
give  the  character,  not  character  the  genus.”  We  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  ready  to  admit  that  Linnaeus,  for  want 
of  an  acquaintance  with,  or  a fufficient  attention  to,  the  fruit 
of  feveral  plants,  has  not  unfrequently  united  what  ought  to 
be  efteemed  feparate  genera.  See  Genus,  Pericarpium, 
Capsule,  Follicle,  Drupa,  See. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  fruit,  befides  the  pleafure  and  advantage 
they  afford  men,  See.  they  are  of  fcrvice  in  guarding,  pre- 
ferring, and  feeding  the  feed  inclofed  ; in  filtrating  the 
coarfer,  more  earthy,  and  ftony  parts  of  the  nutritious  juice 
of  the  plant,  and  retaining  them  to  themfelves  ; and  fending 
none  to  the  feed  but  the  pureft,  moll  elaborated,  and  fpi- 
rituous  parts,  for  the  fupport  and  growth  of  the  tender,  de- 
licate embryo,  or  plantule,  contained  therein. 

So  that  the  fruit  does  the  fame  office  to  the  feed,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  flower  do  to  the  fruit. 

The  ufe  of  fruits  with  us  might,  under  proper  regulations, 
be  rendered  much  more  extenlive  than  it  is.  Many  fruits 
which  do  hurt  when  eaten  raw,  would  make  wines  equal  in 
flavour  to  many  of  thofe  now  obtained  at  great  prices  from 
abroad ; and  lands  which  will  not  bear  corn  yet  would  bear 
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trees  and  fhrubs  producing  fuch  fruits  ; and  the  confequence 
of  this  method  of  culture  would  be,  that  much  ground,  at 
prefent  lying  wafte,  would  be  occupied,  and  great  employ- 
ment found  for  the  numerous  poor  of  fome  of  our  counties, 
where  the  quantities  of  wafte  land  are  proportionably  fo 
great,  that  there  is  not  employment  for  the  people  of  one  halt 
of  the  county.  Cherries  properly  managed  make  an  excel- 
lent wine,  and  that  in  very  large  quantities ; and  plums  alio 
make  a very  agreeable  kind,  but  that  it  has  an  aulterenels, 
which  mull  be  taken  off  by  mixing  a little  fugar  with  it 
when  in  the  glafs,  not  before  it  is  drawn  off 

A coarfe  plum,  fomewhat  larger  than  a damfon,  is  the 
heft  kind  for  this  wine.  There  is  a fort  of  plum  that  grows 
wild  in  fome  of  our  hedges.  It  will  fucceed  on  any  ground, 
the  pooreft  that  can  be  imagined,  and  it  produces  a great 
abundance  of  fruit.  The  wine  that  is  made  from  it  is  of  a 
very  confiderable  ftrength,  and  affords  a pleafant  brandy  by 
diftillaticn  in  confiderable  quantities.  Our  common  garden 
currants  afford  a very  agreeable  wine,;  and  our  goofeberries 
are  not  fecond  to  any  thing.  All  thefe  produce  fruit  in 
great  abundance  ; and  the  planting  and  taking  care  of  them 
is  very  cheap,  and  the  operation  very  eafy.  The  common 
way  of  making  thefe  wines  yields  very  good  ones  ; but  when 
the  art  of  the  experienced  Vigneron  is  employed  in  it,  the 
liquors  will  prove  much  better.  Phil.Tranl.  N°  124. 

Fruits  are  diftinguifhed  by  gardeners  into  ftone-fruit  and 
kernel-fruit ; fummer-fruit  and  winter-fruit ; wall-fruit  and 
dwarf-fruit,  See. 

'M.  Quintinie  obferves,  that  cold,  heavy  moifl  lands,  pro- 
duce the  faireft  and  largeft  fruit ; but  the  hotter,  drier,  and 
lighter,  the  more  delicious  and  rich-tafted. 

Fruit  Stalk  See  Pedunculus. 

Fruit,  in  Gardening,  the  produce  of  various  forts  of 
trees  ufed  as  food,  either  in  a raw  or  prepared  Hate  by  fire. 

All  forts  of  fruit  fhould  be  gathered  from  the  trees  or  plants 
when  perfectly  dry,  and  never  when  in  a dewy  or  wet  condi- 
tion. In  many  of  the  finer  and  more  delicate  fruits,  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage not  to  permit  them  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  they  are 
over-ripened.  In  gathering  them,  the  bloom  fhould  always 
be  preferred  upon  them  as  much  as  poffible.  In  the  almond, 
peach,  and  plum,  and  finer  cherry  kinds,  it  is  ufual  to  de- 
pofit  them,  as  foon  as  gathered,  in  fhallow  fieves  or  bafkets, 
l'pread  over  with  leaves,  or  fome  other  fimilar  material. 

In  the  gathering £>f  apples  and  pears,  (as  thofe  which  are 
fhaken  or  beaten  from  the  trees  never  keep  well,)  Mr.  For- 
fyth  advifes  that  they  fhould  be  all  hand-picked,  by  means 
of  a ffage  or  fteps  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  and  other  ap- 
paratus neceffary  for  receiving  and  conveying  them  away ; 
fome  dried  fhort  cut  grafs  being  employed  to  prevent  their 
being  bruifed  on  being  depofited  in  them. 

It  is  likewife  further  obferved,  that  great.attention  fhould 
be  paid  to  their  ripening,  never  gathering  them  at  any  par- 
ticular period  or  feafon,  as  is  often  the  -cafe,  on  account  of 
their  becoming  ripe  at  different  times  according  to  circurn- 
ftanccs,  but  to  be  regulated  by  the  found  fruit,  where  the 
trees  are  healthy,  coming  off  into  the  hand  without  any  force, 
on  being  taken  hold  of ; it  fhould  be  picked  off  the  trees 
and  laid  in  the  bafkets  and  other  places  in  a careful  manner, 
fo  as  to  prevent  buriling.  When  it  is  fuffered  to  remain  till 
it  begins  to  fall  itfelf,  fome  well-dried,  fhort  grafs  mowings, 
peafe-hauin,  barley-flraw,  or  other  fimilar  dry  material,  is 
recommended  to  be  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
to  prevent  the  :iruit  being  bruifed  byfalling.  But  the  fruit 
collected  in  this  way  fhould  conftantly  be  laid  up  feparately, 
and  made  life  of  before  that  which  \va3  gathered  by  the 
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hand  ; all  fuch  as  are  bruifed  being  laid  afide  for  immediate 
ufe  in  the  family. 

After  all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  the  hay  or  ftraw 
fhould  be  raked  up  and  removed  from  the  place. 

When  the  fruit  is  wholly  collected,  it  muft  be  depofited 
in  the  ftore  or  fruit-room,  fome  of  the  dried  fhort  grafs 
being  previoufly  fpread  over  the  middle  part  of  the  floor.  It 
fhould  be  carefully  laid  in  heaps  from  tire  bafkets  upon  the 
dried  grafs,  each  fort  feparate  ; the  heaps  being  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fruit. 
When  the  heaps  have  been  formed,  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  the  fame  material  as  was  laid  on  the  floor,  to  the  tliick- 
nefs  of  two  inches  or  more,  in  order  that  they  may  fweat. 
When  they  have  remained  in  this  ftate  a fortnight,  they  fhould 
be  opened  and  turned  over,  wiping  each  with  a woollen 
cloth  often  dried,  carefully  removing  thofe  that  were  at  the 
tops  to  the  middle.  After  having  continued  eight  or  ten 
days  more  covered  as  before,  the  watery  material  will  be 
fufficiently  expended,  when  the  fruit  muft  be  again  looked 
over  and  wiped  as  in  the  former  cafe,  rejecting  all  fuch  as 
are  in  the  leaf!  .degree  injured  by  being  bruifed  or  otherwife- 

While  the  procefs  of  fwcuting  is  going  on,  the  windows 
of  the  room  fhould  be  kept  open,  when  the  weather  is  not 
moifl,  to  promote  the  exhalation  of  moifture.  When  the 
fweating  is  very  .confiderable,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  turn 
and  wipe  the  fruit  during  the  time  the  procefs  is  going  on. 

Wheat  flraw  has  been  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  laying 
up  this  fort  of  fruit ; but  Mr.  Forfyth  has  found,  that  when 
any  of  the  fruit  begins  to  decay,  if  it  be  not  quickly  re- 
moved, the  flraw  imbibes  the  moifture  iffuing  from  it,  and 
communicates  an  unpleafant  taite  to  fuch  as  is  found  and 
unaffected. 

When  fruit  is  ftored  upon  fhelves  in  the  rooms,  it  is  re- 
commended to  have  the  bottoms  covered  with  thin  coarfe 
canvas,  at  about  eight-pence  or  ten-pence  the  yard,  and  to 
place  them  upon  it  in  finagle  layers,  after  being  wiped  quite 
drv,  care  being  taken  not  to  lay  them  upon  each  other.  They 
fhould  then  be  covered  with  a piece  of  the  fame  canvas,  old 
news,  or  whited  brown  paper,  to  exclude  the  action  of  tlte 
air,  guard  againit  frofl,  and  preferve  the  fmoothnefs  on  the 
fkin  of  the  fruit.  It  fhould  be  turned  two  or  three  times 
in  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  to  guard  againft  rotting  on  the 
under  fide,  all  the  damaged  fruit  being  carefully  removed 
each  time. 

In  ftoring  it  in  this  manner,  the  earlieft  forts  fhould  be 
placed  on  the  lower  fhelves  or  drawers  according  as  they 
come  in,  in  this  order;  the  non-fuch,  golden-rennet,  and 
jenneting  apples,  and  the  burgamot  and  burro  pears  ; as 
the  jargonelle  is  found  to  keep  beff  on  the  tree,  rotting 
almolt  immediately  on  being  gathered.  In  this  way  a pro- 
per fucceffion  of  fruit  may  be  provided. 

As  it  requires  much  time  in  ftoring  in  this  way  where 
there  is  much  fruit,  it  may  be  done  in  wet  weather,  and 
the  evenings,  when  the  men  can  be  better  fpared  than  in 
the  day-time. 

Where  there  are  not  proper  fruit-rooms,  this  fort  of  fruit 
may  be  kept  in  ftore-houfes  in  bafkets  or  hampers,  placing 
foft  paper  in  the  bottoms  and  round  the  edges  to  prevent 
bruifing  them,  laying  a layer  of  fruit  and  a layer  of  paper 
alternately,  covering  the  top  with  paper  three  or  four  times 
folded,  to  guard  againft  the  air  and  froft,  which  are  liable 
to  injure  them. 

All  the  different  forts  of  fruit  fhould  be  packed  fepa- 
rately, and  have  labels  fattened  to  them,  fo  as  to  know 
their  names,  and  the  times  of  their  being  in  a proper  ftate 
for  ufe  in  the  family. 
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But  the  bed  way  of  keeping  fruit  is,  however,  Mr. 
Forfyth  flunks,  by  packing  it  up  in  glared  earthen  pans  or 
jars.  In  doing  which,  the  fruit  fhould  be  firft  feparately 
wrapped  in  foft  paper,  then  a little  well-dried  bran  ap- 
plied over  the  bottoms  or  the  jars,  above  which  a layer  of 
fruit  lhould  be  placed,  continuing  them  alternately,  till  the 
jars  are  quite  full,  when  they  lhould  be  fhaken,  and  a little 
more  bran  added,  covering  the  whole  over  with  bladders  to 
exclude  the  air,  putting  on  the  covers,  which  fhould  fit  in  a 
clofe  manner.  The  rooms  in  which  thefe  are  placed  fhould 
be  capable  of  admitting  a fire  in  inoiit  weather,  in  order  to 
dty  up  the  darnpncfs. 

In  the  bufinefs-  of  packing  fruit  for  carrying,  Mr.  Forfyth 
thinks  ftrong  deal  boxes  of  different  fixes  the  moil  conveni- 
ent and  ufeful.  Thofe  which  he  employs  are  two  feet  long, 
having  the  breadth  and  depth  of  fourteen  inches  ; and  one 
■foot  nine  inches  long,  with  one  foot  in  breadth  and  depth. 
They  are  conif rutted  of  inch-deal,  well  fecured  by  cramps 
at  the  corners,  having-  a fm;dl  iron-  handle  at  each  end  to 
fecure  them  by.  In  thefe,  melbns,  currants,  cherries,  pear3, 
peaches,  nectarines,  plums,,  grapes,  and  other  fimilar  forts 
of  fruit  may  be  carried  ; the  heaviell  fruit  of  each  fort 
being  put  at  the  bottom,  the  firft  fort  wrapped  up  in  foft 
paper,  and  all  the  others,  except  the  currants  and  cherries, 
firft  in  vine-leaves,  and  then  foft  paper.  The  other  two  may 
be  conveyed  in  flat  tin  boxes,  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  four  in  depth,  with  perfect 
fafety. 

In  packing  them,  for  the  melons,  a layer  of  fine- mofs  and 
fhort,  foft,  dry  grafs,  well  blended  together,  is  pkteed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deal  box,  and  then-  the  melons  packed  in  with 
it  in  a light  manner,  in  every  direction,  clioofing  them  as 
much  of  the  fame  fize  as  poffible  ; when  the  melons  are  put 
in,  a thin  layer  of  mofs  and  grafs  is  placed  over  them,  upon 
which  the  tin  box,  having  the  currants  and  cherries  packed 
in  it  by  intervening  layers  of  fine  dry  mofs,  foas  to  be  quite 
full,  is  packed  firmly  in  with  grafs  and  mofs  all  round,  to 
prevent  its  moving;  over  which-  another  thin  layer  of  mofs 
is  fpread,  and  the  pears,,  packed  in  clofely  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  melons,  proceeding  in  the  fame  way  with  the  other 
fruits,  fo  as  to  clofe  with  the  grapes,  filling  up  with  mofs,  fo 
as  that  the  lid  of  the  box  may  fhut  down  quite  tight,  and 
prevent  rubbing.  Each  box  lhould  be  provided  alfo  with  a 
lock  and  two  keys,  to  ferve  the  whole,  one  for  the  packer, 
and  another-  for  the  emptier.  When  the  boxes  are  locked 
down  they  fhould  be  well  corded  and  kept  fteady. 

Fruit  Garden,  that  fort  of  garden  which  is  principally 
planted  with  trees,  for  the  purpoie  of  affording  fruit  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  fituation  of  this  fort  of  garden  lhould 
be  warm,  Iheltered,  and  open  to  the  fouth,  or  iouth-weft,  in 
order  that  it  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  and  of  courfe 
ripen  the  fruit  in  the  belt  and  moil  perfedl  manner.  See 
Garden  and  Orchard. 

Fruit  Room,  an  ere&ion  conftru&ed  for  the  purpofe  of 
ftoring  up  different  forts  of  fruit.  Thefe  rooms  are  formed 
of  different  dimenfions  according  to  circumllances,  being 
lined  with  thin  boards,  and  fitted  up  with  lhelves,  bins,  boxes, 
drawers  and  other  conveniences  for  the  reception  of  fruit ; 
all  of  which-,  as  well  as  the  floors-,  lhould  be  of  white  deal, 
as  Mr.  Forfyth  remarks,  that  when  red  deal  is  made  ufe  of' 
for  thefe  purpofes,  it  is  liable  to  give  a difagreeable  refinous 
talle  to  the  fruit,  and  fpoils  its  flavour  on  this  account  under 
other  cirGumftances.  headvifes  covering  the  lhelves  with  can- 
vas, &c.  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  Fruit. 

Fruit  Tree,  is  that  fort  of  tree  which  produces  eatable 
fruit,  either  far  the  table,  or  culinary  ufes,  or  both. 


There  are  many  fruit-trees,  fruit-bearing  Ihrubs,  'and 
Ihrubby  plants  that  ripen  their  fruit  perfectly  in  this 
climate,  with  their  feveral  fpecies  and  numerous  varieties  ; 
the  principal  forts  of  which  are  thofe  of  the  almond  kind, 
as  the  almond,  peach,  and  neeftarine  trees  ; the  plum  fort, 
containing  different  kinds  of  plume,  apricot,  and  cherry 
trees  ; the  pear  kind,  comprehending  various  forts  of  pears, 
apples,  and  quince  trees  ; the  vine,  containing  many  forts  of 
grape  trees  ; the  fig,  comprehending  many  forts  of  fig  trees, 
the  feveral  forts  of  medlar  trees,  the  different  kinds  of  mul- 
berry trees,  the  chefnut,  and  walnut  trees  ; the  common 
nut  kind,  containing  many  forts  of  filberts,  and  other  nut 
trees  ; the  currant,  goofeberry,  and  rafpberry  trees,  with 
many  others  v the  nature  and  management  of  each  of  which 
will  be  fully  explained  under  their  relpective  genera  and  heads. 

All  forts  of  fruit  trees  require  coniiderable  attention  in 
ingrafting,*- planting,  tranfplanting,  training,  pruning,  thin- 
ning, and  other  forts  of  management.  See  Grafting, 
Training,  Pruning,  &c.  See  alfo  Orchard-garden, 
Orchard,  and  Nursery. 

Fruit  and  Trees, Jlealingof  By  flat.  4 Geo.II,  c.  32.  to 
fteal,  damage,  or  deftroy  underwood  or  hedges,  or  the  like,  to 
rob  orchards,  or  gardens  of  fruit  growing  therein,  to  fteal,  or 
otherwife  deftroy  any  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  parfnips, 
peafe,  or  carrots,  or  the  root  of  madder,  when  growing,  are 
punifhable criminally,  (By  ftats.  43  Eliz.  c.  7.  i^Car.  II. c.  z. 
31  Geo. II.  c.  35.  6 Geo,  III,  c.  48.  9 Geo.  III.  c.  41. 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  32.)  by  whipping,  fmall  fines,  imprifon- 
merit,  and  fatisfadlron  to  the  party  wronged,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  Moreover,  the  ftealing  by  night 
of  any  trees,  or  any  roots,  ftirubs  or  plants  to  the  value  of 
5/.  is,  by  ftatute  6 Geo.  III.  c.  36,  made  felony  in  the 
principals,  aiders,  and  abettors,  and  in  the  purehafers  thereof, 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  ftolen.  And  by  ftats.  6 Geo.  III. 
c.  48.  and  13  Geo.  III.  c.  33.  the  ftealing  of  any  timbeu- 
trees,  therein  fpeeified  ( viz.  oak,  beech,  chefnut,  walnut, 
afti,  elm,  cedar,  fir,  afp;  lime,  fycamore,  birch,  poplar,  elder, 
larch,  maple,,  and  hornbeam),  and  of  any  root,  ftirub,  or 
plant,  by  day  or  night,  is  liable  to  pecuniary  penalties, 
for  the  two  firft  offences,  and  for  the  third,  is  conftituted 
a felony,  liable  to  tranfportation-  for.  feven  years.  See 
Larceny- 

Fruits,  Summer,  Fruflus  horeei,  in  the  Materia  Me  die  a, 
comprehend  ftrawberries,  cherries,  currants;  mulberries* 
rafpberries,  and  fuch  like.  They  poffefs  a fvveet,  fubacid 
tafte,  and  are  exhibited  as  dietetic  auxiliaries,  as  refrigerants, 
antifeptics,  attenuants,  and  aperients.  They  were  formerly 
adminiftered  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  putrid  affeftions, 
and  to  promote  the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions.  As  an 
article  of  diet,  they  afford  little  nourifhment,  and  are  apt 
to  produce  flatulencies.  To  perfons  of  a bilious  conftitution 
and  rigid  fibres,  and  whole  habit  is  naturally,  or  from  ex- 
trinfic  caufes,  difpofed  to  an  inflammatory  or  putrefeent 
ftate,  the  moderate  and  even  plentiful  ufe  of  them  is  falu- 
brious  ; but  perfons  of  a cold,  inactive  difpofition,  with  lax- 
veffels,  languid  circulation,  and  weak  digeftion,  fhould'  ufe 
them  fparingly.  The  juices  extrafted  from  thefe -fruits  by 
expreflion,  contain  their  a&ive  qualities  freed  from  their 
groffer,  indigeftible  matter.  On  Handing,  the  juice  ferments, 
and  changes  to  a vinous  or  acetous  tafte.  By  the  proper  ad- 
dition of  fugar,  and  by  boiling,  their-  fermentative  power 
is  fuppreffed,  and  their  medicinal  qualities  preferved.  The 
juices  ofthefe  fruits,  purified  fromitheirfeculencies  by  fettling 
and  draining,  may  be  made  into  fyr  ups,  with  a due  proportica 
of  fugar  in  the  ufual  way. 

Frujt,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  denotes  the  laft  production  of 

a treej 
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a tree,  or  plant,  for  the  propagation  or  multiplication  of  its 
kind  ; in  which  fenfe  fruit  includes  all  kinds  of  feeds,  with 
their  furniture,  &c. 

Fruits, petrified,  (Carpolithi)  are  a numerous  family  of 
the  organic  remains  or  relics  of  a fprmer  date  of  the  globe  ; 
according  to  early  writers,  who  have  defcribed  a great 
number  of  different  fruits,  found  in  a petrified  ftate  in  the 
earth;  many  of  thefe  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Parkinfon, 
(Organic  Remains,  letter  48,  vol.  i.)  and  fhewn  tobe  mere 
miftakes,  as  all  of  them  undoubtedly  are.  The  enumeration 
of  thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  which  we  propofe  to  give  under 
their  mod  common  or  vernacular  names,  will  point  out 
thefe  miftakes,  and  refer  the  foffds  to  their  proper  clafs, 
when  it  can  be  done  ; with  particular  reference  to  the 
authors  who  have  defcribed  them,  which  will,  we  truft,  con- 
tribute much  to  diffipate  the  cloud  of  error  which  {till,  and 
for  a long  time,  without  fuch  an  expofition,  muff  continue 
to  hang  on  the  minds  of  thofe  unacquainted  with  the  labo- 
rious details  of  natural  hiftory,  refpecting  the  real  nature 
of  the  reliquia  found  entombed  in  the  earth,  which  know- 
ledge now  appears  to  have  an  important  ufe  and  application, 
in  identifying  the  ftrata,  and  trying  the  validity  of  the  dif- 
ferent geological  fyftems  which  have  been  framed  to  account 
for  the  many  affoniflung  appearances  which  the  earth  pre- 
fents. 

Fruits,  Colours  from.  The  red  juices  of  fruits,  as  of 
■ currants,  mulberries,  elder-berries,  morello,  and  black  cher- 
ries, when  infpiffated  and  dried,  may  be  again  diffolvcd 
in  water,  to  which  they  give  nearly  the  fame  red  co- 
lour as  they  do  when  frefh.  Rectified  fpirit  extracts  the 
tinging  particles,  and  acquires  a brighter  colour  than  the 
watery  i'olution ; becaufe  much  of  the  mucilage  is  left 
undiffolved  by  the  former.  The  red  iolutions,  and  the 
juices,  are  fometimes  made  dull,  and  fometimes  more 
florid,  by  acids,  and  are  generally  rendered  purplifh  by 
alkalies.  The  colours  of  thefe  juices  are  generally  pe- 
rifhable.  They  refill  the  power  of  fermentation,  but 

quickly  decay,  when  the  jucies  are  fpread  thinly  on  any 
lubftance,  and  dried  in  open  air.  The  bright  lively  reds 
are  fooneft  changed;  the  dark,  dull,  red  ftain  of  the  black 
cherry  is  confiderably  durable.  The  bright  red  fruit  of 
the  opuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  is  an  exception  to  the  above 
rule^  as  it  gives,  according  to  Labat,  a beautiful  red 
dye.*  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn  ftain  paper  of  a 
green  colour  ; from  thefe  is  prepared  the  fubftance  called 
lap -green  ; which  is  a pigment  fufficiently  durable,  fo- 
luble  in  water,  but  not  mifcible  with  oil.  The  berries, 
when  green,  yield  a yellow,  and,  when  over-ripe,  a pur- 
ple pigment.  Woollen  cloth,  prepared  with  alum  and 
tartar,  receives,  on  being  boiled  with  the  berries,  a perifhable 
yellow  dye.  Neumann’s  Chem.  with  Dr.  Lewis’s  Notes, 
p.  433.  See  Avignon  Berry,  Annotto,  or  Roucou,  and 
Turnesol. 

Fruits,  Prefervatlon  cf.  See  Fruit,  in  Gardening,  Pre- 
fervation  of  Flowers,  and  Prefervatlon  of  Vegetables. 

For  the  early  ripening  of  fruits,  fee  Forcing  and 
Rn  •ENING. 

Fruit,  Bread.  See  Bread. 

Fruits,  with  regard  to  commerce,  are  diftinguifhed  into 
recent , or  frefh,  and  dry. 

Fruits,  recent,  are  thofe  fold  juft  as  they  are  gathered 
from  the  tree,  without  any  further  preparation;  as  are 
moft  of  the  productions  of  our  gardens  and  orchards,  fold  by 
the  fruiterers. 

Fruits,  dry,  are  thofe  dried  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  fire, 
with  other  ingredients  fometimes  added  to  them  to  make 


them  keep  ; Imported  chiefly  from  beyond  fen,  and  fold  hr 
the  grocers. 

Such  are  raifins,  currants,  figs,  capers,  olives,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, pepper,  and  other  fpices  ; which  fee  under  their  re- 
fpeCtive  articles. 

Under  the  denomination  of  dry  fruits  are  alfo  frequently 
included  apples,  pears,  almonds,  filberts,  &c. 

F ruits,  polypyre neot/s.  See  Polypy renlous. 

Fruits  current  for  Coins.  See  Coin. 

Fruits,  Firjl.  See  First  fruits,  Annates,  and  Pri- 
mitive. 

Ytlvit  flies,  a name  given  by  gardeners,  and  others,  to  a 
fort  of  fmall  black  flies,  found  in  vaft  numbers  among  fruit- 
trees,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  fuppofed  to  do  great  injury 
to  them. 

There  are  a fpecies  of  fmall  black  fly.  Mr.  Leewenhoek 
preferved  fomc  of  them  for  his  microfcopical  obfervatiens. 
He  found  that  they  did  not  live  longer  than  a day  or  two, 
but  that  the  females  in  this  time  uiually  laid  a great  num- 
ber of  long; fli  eggs.  The  gardeners,  who  fujipefe  that 
thefe  flies  wound  the  leaves  of  t lie  trees,  are  miftaken  : 
it  is  true  that  they  feed  on  their  juices,  but  they  have  no 
weapons  with  which  to  extract  this  themfelves  ; they 
feed  on  fuch  as  is  naturally  extravafated,  and  when  there 
is  not  enough  of  this  for  their  purpofe,  they  haunt  thofe 
places  where  the  pucerons  relcrt,  and  feed  on  the  juices 
which  thefe  little  creatures  extravafate  by  means  of  the 
holes  they  bore  in  the  leaves  with  their  trunks.  Thefe 
pucerons  are  a fmall  fort  of  infeCt  very  common  in  our 
fruit-trees,  and  other  plants  and  trees ; they  are  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  and  are  commonly  called  tree-lice.  Phil. 
Tranf.  No.  262. 

Fruit -Jlones.  The  mifehiefs  arifing  from  the  bad  cuf- 
tom  of  many  people  fwallowing  the  ftones  of  plums  and 
other  fruit  are  very  great.  The  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  give  us  an  account  of  a woman  who  fuftcred  vio- 
lent pains  in  her  bowels  for  thirty  years,  returning  once 
in  a month,  or  lefs.  At  length  a ftrong  purge  being 
given  her,  the  occafion  of  all  thefe  complaints  was 
driven  down  from  her  bowels  to  her  anus,  where  it  gave 
a fenfation  of  ftoppage  and  diltenfion,  and  produced  a 
continual  defire  of  going  to  ftool,  but  without  voiding 
any  thing.  On  the  afliltance  of  a careful  hand  in  this 
cafe  there  was  taken  out  with  a forceps  an  oblong  ball 
of  an  oval  figure,  of  about  ten  drams  weight,  and  mea- 
furing  five  inches  in  circumference : this  had  caufed  all 
the  violent  fits  of  pain  flie  had  been  fo  many  years  af- 
flicted with,  and  after  the  taking  it  out  (he  became  per- 
fectly well.  The  ball  extracted  looked  like  a ftone,  and 
felt  very  hard,  but  it  fwani  in  water  ; on  cutting  it 
through  with  a knife  there  was  found  in  the  centre  of  it  a 
plum-itone,  round  which  feveral  coats  of  this  tough  and 
hard  matter,  refembling  a ftone,  had  gathered.  Another 
inftance  given  in  the  fame  papers  is  of  a man,  who  dying 
of  an  incurable  colic,  which  had  tormented  him  many 
years,  and  baffled  the  effeCts  of  medicines,  was  opened 
after  death  ; and  in  his  bowels  was  found  the  caufe  of 
his  diftemper,  which  was  a ball  of  the  like  nature  with 
that  juft  mentioned,  but  fomething  larger,  being  fix  inches 
in  circumference  when  meafured,  and  weighing  an  ounce 
and  a half  ; in  the  centre  of  this,  as  of  the  other,  there  was 
found  the  ftone  of  a common  plum,  and  the  cuts  weiy; 
of  the  fame  matter  with  thofe  of  the  former.  Thefe,  and 
feveral  other  inftances  mentioned  in  the  lame  place,  fufftcienp. 
ly  fliew  the  folly  of  that  common  opinion,  that  the  .Hones 
of  fruits  are  wholefome. 
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For  though  by  nature  the  guts  are  fo  defended  by  their 
proper  mucus,  that  people  very  feldorn  fuffer  by  things  of 
this  kind,  yet  if  we  conffder  the  various  circumvolutions  of 
the  guts,  their  valves  and  cells,  and  at  the  fa'ne  time  con- 
fider the  hair  of  the  fkins  of  animals  we  feed  on,  the  wool 
or  down  on  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  fibres,  veflels,  and 
nerves  of  plants,  which  are  not  altered  by  the  ftomach,  it 
will  appear  a wonder  that  inftances  of  this  fort  of  mif- 
chief  are  not  much  more  frequent.  Cherry  fiones,  fwal- 
lowed  in  great  quantities,  have  occafioned  the  death  of 
many  people,  and  there  have  been  inftances  even  of  the 
feeds  of  ftrawberries,  and  kernels  of  nuts,  collefted  into 
a lump  in  the  guts,  and  caufing  violent  diforders,  which 
could  never  be  cured  till  they  were  carried  off.  Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  282.  p.  1282. 

FRUITERY,  a place  for  the  laying  up  and  keeping  of 
fruit.  See  Granary. 

The  fruitery  fhould  be  inacceffible  to  any  thing  of  moif- 
ture,  or  even  froft. 

FRUITFULNESS,  the  quality  of  bearing  plenty  of 

fruit,  called  alfo  fertility,  or  fecundity. 

FRUMENTACEOUS  Plants  are  thofe  which  pro- 
duce geniculated  or  knotted  ffalks,  with  reed-like  leaves; 
and  whole  feed  growing  in  fpikes  or  jubte,  is  ufeful  to  make 
pultege,  or  bread. 

The  word  is  formed  from  frumentum , a general  name  com- 
prehending all  forts  of  corn,  or  grain,  for  bread.  Flence  the 
Italians,  who  follow  the  Latins,  ule  gratia  and  frumento  for 
the  fame. 

Wheat,  barley,  rye,  millet,  &c.  are  frumentaceous  plants. 
Some  authors  ufe  frumentaceous  in  a narrower  fenfe,  re- 
ftraining  it  to  plants  which  bear  a conformity  to  wheat, 
either  in  refpeft  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  ears,  or  the  like. 

But  this  feems  founded  on  a miftaken  notion  of  frumentum , 
as  if  it  denoted  only  wheat,  which  is  rather  the  fenfe  of  the 
word  triticum. 

FRUMENTAK.il,  in  Antiquity , a kind  of  foldiers  or 
archers,  under  the  Weftern  empire. 

St.  Cyprian  relates,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  fome  of  thefe 
frumentarii  were  fent  to  take  him. 

The  firft  time  we  read  of  frumentarii,  as  officers,  is  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Spartian,  in  his  life  of  that 
prince,  allures  us,  that  he  made  ufe  of  them  to  inform  himfelf 
of  what  palled. 

Before  this  time,  the  name  frumentarius  was  only  given  to 
the  corn -merchants,  or  meafurers  of  corn. 

Thefe  frumentarii  did  not  make  any  particular  corps, 
diftinft  from  the  other  forces,  but  there  was  a certain  num- 
ber of  them  in  each  legion,  as,  among  us,  there  is  a certain 
number  of  grenadiers  in  each  battalion.  Accordingly,  in 
ancient  inferiptions,  we  meet  with  frumentarii  of  this  or  that 
legion.  It  is  fuppofed  they  were  originally  a number  ol 
young  perfons,  difpofed  by  Auguftus  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, particularly  on  all  the  grand  roads  to  advertife  the 
emperor,  with  all  expedition,  of  every  thing  that  happened. 

In  order  to  this  they  had  a kind  of  intendance  of  all  the 
carriages,  and  on  this  account  came  to  be  employed  for  the 
conveyance  of  corn,  frumentum,  to  the  armies  ; whence  their 
appellation 

Afterwards  they  were  incorporated  into  the  troops  them- 
felves,  where  they  ftill  retained  their  ancient  name. 

Their  principal  office  was  the  giving  intelligence,  in  which 
they  agreed  with  thole  called  curioft,  with  whom  they  were 
frequently  joined.  See  Curiosus. 

The  function  of  thefe  foldiers  at  firft  was  to  diftribute  to 
their  comrades  the  meafures  of  corn  allotted  to  each  man ; 
and  as  their  miniltry  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
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all  the  foldiers  of  a cohort,  or  a legion,  they  were  directed 
to  examine  into  their  characters,  and  give  an  account  of  fuch 
as  they  fliould  believe  to  be  feditious,  and  capable  of  railing 
difturbance.  Their  commiffion  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  they  were  authorifed  to  obferve,  not  only  in  the  legion, 
but  in  the  cities  and  provinces,  every  commotion,  every 
fufpicion  of  revolt,  and  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  court. 
Thence  arofe  perpetual  information's,  and  frequent  calumnies 
again!!  innocent  people,  many  of  whom  perifhed  upon  falfe 
accufations  of  trealon,  always  too  readily  Jiftened  to 
by  princes.  .Thefe  public  fpies  were  fuppreffed  by  Dio- 
cletian, for  which  popular  aft  he  was  univerfally  ap- 
plauded. However,  either  he  or  his  fucceffors  eltablifhed 
in  their  room  agents  or  officers,  who  loon  became  equally 
formidable  and  pernicious. 

FRUMENTATION,  Frum-ENTATIO,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a largefs  of  corn  bellowed  on  the  people.  This 
practice,  of  giving  corn  to  the  people,  was  a very  ancient 
culiom  among  the  Romans,  and  frequently  ufed  to  fooihe 
the  turbulent  humour  of  the  populace. 

At  firll  the  number  of  thofe  to  whom  this  largefs  was 
given,  was  indeterminate,  till  Auguftus  fixed  it  at  two  hun- 
dred thoufand. 

FRUMENTIUS,  in  Biography,  a faint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  entitled  the  “ Apoltle  of  Ethiopia,”  was  a native 
of  Tyre,  and  flourifhed  in  the  fourth  century.  He  was 
educated  under  Meropius,  a chriftian  philofopher,  who  em- 
barked in  a voyage  to  India,  and  was  accompanied  bv 
Frumentius  and  another  fcholar  named  FEdselius,  but  having 
the  misfortune  to  touch  on  the  coall  of  Ethiopia,  Meropius 
was  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  natives,  and  his  fcholar s 
fent  up  the  country  to  be  Haves  to  the  emperor.  This 
prince  conferred  upon  them  polls  of  honour  about  Iris  per- 
lon,  and  in  bis  houlhold  ; fhewed  them  marks  of  his  favour, 
and  a little  before  his  death  gave  them  their  liberty.  They 
now  propofed  to  return  to  their  native  country,  but  at  the 
earned:  felicitations  cf  the  queen,  they  contented  to  remain 
fome  time  longer  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  the  young 
prince.  In  this  confidential  fttuation  they  were  enabled  to 
perform  many  kind  actions  ; and  among  others  they  ob- 
tained liberty  for  the  Roman  merchants  refiding  in  the  ports 
of  Ethiopia,  who  were  chriftians,  to  affemble  together  for 
the  worlhip  of  God,  and  they  fucceeded  in  making  many 
converts,  among  the  courtiers,  to  chriftianity.  As  foon  as 
their  pupil  had  taken  on  himfelf  the  management  of  the 
government,  they,  after  much  difficulty,  were  allowed  to 
return  home.  Frumentius  repaired  to  Alexandria,  ac- 
quainted Athanaffus,  who  was  bilhop  of  that  city,  with 
the  progrefs  that  had  been  made  in  introducing  Chriftianity 
into  Ethiopia,  and  pointed  out  to  him  what  profpefts  there 
were  of  farther  fuccefs.  Frumentius,  at  the  folicitation  of 
Athanaffus,  was  foon  after  conlecrated  a bilhop,  and  ap- 
pointed on  a million  to  Ethiopia.  This  was  in  the  year 
331  : he  entered  upon  his  labours  at  Axuma,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  in  a ffiort  time 
the  emperor,  and  a great  body  of  his  people,  were  converted 
to  the  chriftian  faith,  and  numerous  churches  were  eltablifhed 
throughout  the  empire.  Moreri. 

FRUMENTUM  Saracenicum,  in  Botany,  a name  by 
which  iome  authors  exprefs  the  fagopyrum,  or  buck-wheat. 
See  Polygonum. 

Frumentum  Indicum , Indian  corn,  a name  given  by  our 
American  planters  to  Maize,  which  fee. 

FRUMENTY,  popularly  Furmety,  a kind  of  pottage, 
the  balls  whereof  is  wheat,  boiled  up  with  milk,  fugar,  and 
fometimes  fpice. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  they  mixed  chalk  among  it. 
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Galen  defences  it  as  a very  nutritious  food  made  cf  corn,  or 
pulfe,  boiled  with  water,  wine,  and  oil. 

The  Latins  called  it  alica,  which  Feftus  derives  ah  alendo, 
as  being  very  nourishing.  But  then  it  mull  be  obferved, 
they  made  it  of  any  kind  of  corn. 

Ours  being  retrained  to  wheat,  we  have  given  its  de- 
nomination accordingly,  from  frumentum.  An  enniliion, 
wherein  wheat  was  an  ingredient,  would  be  a kind  of 
frumenty. 

FRUMGYLD,  in  our  Old  Writers , is  the  firft  payment 
made  to  the  kindred  of  a perfon  flain,  towards  the  recom- 
pence  of  his  murder.  L.L.  Edmund. 

FRUMO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65°  23'.  E.  long.  210  37'. 

FRUMSTOL,  in  our  Old  Writers,  the  chief  feat  or 
manfior.-houfe,  which  is  called  by  fome  the  homejlal.  Leg. 
Inze,  cap.  38. 

FRUNDELE,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a dry  mea- 
fure,  which  confifts  of  two  pecks,  or  halfabulhel.  It  is 
only  ufed  in  particular  diftrifts. 

FRUR,  or  Nobfleur,  or  Tavern,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  N.  lat.  26°  10'.  E.  long.  540  20'. 

FRUSH,  or  Frog,  in  the  Manege,  is  a fort  of  tender 
horn  which  arifes  in  the  middle  of  the  foie,  and  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  toe  of  a horfe  ; it  divides  into  two  branches, 
running  towards  the  heel,  in  form  of  a fork. 

FRUSINUM,  in  jAzcirc/  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
country  of  the  Volfci,  on  the  confines  of  that  of  the  Hernici, 
at  the  54th  mile  from  Rome  on  the  Latin  way;  7 miles 
from  Ferentinum,  and  14  from  Fregellanum,  near  the  fmall 
river  Cofa.  In  the  year  of  Rome  450  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  ; but  in  procefs  of  time,  they  rebuilt  its  walls, 
planted  in  it  a colony,  and  diftributed  the  adjacent  land 
among  the  vidtors.  It  is  now  Frajinone,  in  the  Campagna  ; 
25  miles  E.  of  Veletri.  N.  lat.  4U  40'.  E.  long.  130  13'. 

FRUSSURA,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a breaking  down  ; 
alfo  a ploughing  or  breaking  up.  Frujfura  domorum  is 
houfe-breaking  ; and  frujfura  terra,  new  broken  land. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French ,froijfure,  a bruife  ; and 
that  from  the  verb  froiffer,  to  bruife  or  break. 

FRUSTUM,  in  Mathematics,  a piece  cut  off  or  feparated 
from  a body. 

Frustum  of  a pyramid,  or  cone,  is  that  part  which 
remains  when  any  part  next  the  vertex,  cut  off  by  a plane 
parallel  to  the  bafe,  is  taken  away. 

The  fruftum  ABCDEFA  ( Plate  VII.  Geometry, 
jg-  88.)  of  any  pyramid  having  a triangular  bafe,  is  equal  to 
a whole  pyramid,  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  together 
with  two  other  pyramids  that  are  in  proportion  to  it  ; the 
one,  as  any  fide  B D of  the  upper  bafe  BCD,  is  to  its  cor- 
refpondent  A E of  the  fame  bafe  A F E,  and  the  other,  as 
the  fquare  of  the  former  fide  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  latter. 

In  the  planes  of  the  three  fides,  draw  the  diagonals  B E, 
B F,  and  F D ; then  will  the  part  B C D of  the  fruftum, 
cut  off  by  a plane  extended  by  F B and  F D,  be  a pyramid 
on  tire  bafe  BCD,  having  the  fame  altitude  with  the 
fruftum  itfelf,  both  folids  being  contained  between  the 
lame  parallel  planes  A F E,  BCD.  Moreover,  the  re- 
maining part  F A B D E of  the  fruftum,  if  a plane  be  ex- 
tended by  F B and  F E,  will  be  divided  into  the  two  pyra- 
mids it  B D E,  F A B E,  having  the  fame  ratio,  one  to 
the  other,  as  their  bafes  B E D,  A B E,  or  as  B D to 
A E.  But  the  latter  of  thefe  pyramids  BAFE,  taking 
B as  its  vertex,  has  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude  with  the 
fruftum  given  ; and  the  pyramid  F B C D is  in  proportion 
to  it  as  the  bafe  BCD  to  the  bafe  A F E,  that  is,  the 
bafes  being  fimilar,  as  B D - to  A E *. 


Hence  it  follows,  that  fince  of  the  three  folids,  FAB  E, 
F B D E,  F B C D,  into  which  the  fruftum  is  divided,  the 
ratio  of  the  firft  and  third  is  the  duplicate  of  that  of  A E 
to  B D,  or  of  the  ratio  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  theie 
three  folids  are  proportional.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the 
fruftum  of  any  triangular  pyramid  is  equal  to  two  whole 
pyramids  of  the  fame  altitude  on  bafes,  equal  to  the  two 
oppofite  bafes  of  the  fruftum,  and  to  a third  pyramid, 
which  is  a mean  proportional  between  the  two  former. 
And  befides,  whatever  is  demonftrated  in  relation  to  trian- 
gular pyramids,  mult  hold  equally  in  all  pyramids  and  cones; 
becauie  every  fuch  folid  is  equal  to  a triangular  pyramid  of 
equal  bafe  and  altitude  ; and  every  fruftum  of  the  one  is 
alio  equal  to  the  correlponding  fruftum  or  the  other.  See 
Pyramid. 

From  the  propofition  above  demonftrated  we  may  deduce 
a method  of  finding  the  content  of  anyfruftums  of  pyramids 
and  cones.  Firft,  Let  the  fruftum  M N be  that  of  a 
pyramid  ; then,  having  found  the  content  of  a whole  pyra- 
mid, of  the  fame  given  bafe  and  altitude  (fee  Pyramid)  ; 
fay,  as  any  fide  A of  the  lower  end  or  bafe  is  to  its  cor- 
refpondent  B of  the  upper,  fo  is  the  faid  content  to  a fourth 
proportional  ; and  as  A is  (again)  to  B,  fo  is  the  quantity 
laft  found  to  another  proportional ; which  two  proportionals, 
added  to  the  content  firft  determined,  will  give  the  true 
content  of  the  fruftum.  That  thife  quantities  anfwer  to 
the  conditions  of  the  propofition  will  appear  from  the 
following  ftatement,  P being  the  whole  pyramid ; thus, 
A : B ::  P : D and  A’  : BJ  ::  P : C,  w'hich  is  equal  to  a 
fourth  proportional  to  A,  B,  and  D ; for,  in  the  one  cafe, 

B2  x P . . , DxB 

L — ■ — , and  in  the  other,  L = , becauie 


A*  7 7 A 

BP  , f B’xP 

LJ  = — ; and  therefore  L = . 

A A2 

When  the  oppofite  bafes  of  the  fruftum  are  fquares,  the 
rule  will  be  more  fimple,  and  put  on  a better  form  : for 
then  the  area  of  the  bafe  being  A%  the  content  of  a whole 
pyramid  on  that  bafe,  of  the  fame  altitude  with  the  fruftum, 
wall  be  equal  to  the  parallelepipedon  C x A'  ; C being 
■;d  of  the  given  altitude  of  the  fruftum.  But  A : B :: 
C x A-  : C x Ax  B (fee  Parallelepipedon)  ; and 
A:B::CxAx  B:Cx  B’;  therefore,  C x A"  4- 
C x A x B + C x B2  =T  C VA1  + A x B ,+  B !, 

the  content  required.  Hence  we  obtain  the  following  rule 
for  finding  the  content  of  the  fruftum  of  any  fquare  pyra- 
mid : Add  the  product  of  the  two  fides  of  the  lower  and 
upper  ends  to  the  fum  of  their  fquares,  and  then  multiply 
the  aggregate  by  -!d  of  the  pyramid’s  height.  Secondly, 
from  the  content  now  found,  that  of  any  conical  fruftum 
P Q (/%•  90)  is  readily  obtained  ; being  in  proportion  to 
the  content  C x A2  4 A x B -4-  B2  of  the  fruftum  of  a 
fquare  pyramid  circumfcribing  it,  as  the  bafe  of  the  former 
is  to  the  bafe  of  the  latter  ; or,  as  the  fraction  ,7854 
is  to  unity ; this  being  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  the 
circular  bafe  to  the  fquare  on  the  diameter  : thus,  PQ  : 
C x A2  4-  A B 4-  B2  ::  ,7854  : 1 ; therefore  P Q = 
,7854  X C x A4  4-  A B 4-  B'  = (calling  the  altitude  a) 
,7854  x \ a x A'2  4-  A.  B 4-  B2  = ,2618  x a x 
A2  + A B + B2  or  = E x A-  4-  A B 4-  B2,  by 
taking  E = ,7854  X C = the  ,2618th  part  of  the  whole 
given  altitude.  Hence,  for  finding  the  content  of  any 
fruftum  of  a cone,  we  have  the  following  rule  : Add  the 
product  of  the  diameters  of  the  two  ends  to  the  lum  of 
their  fquares  ; then  multiply  the  aggregate  by  the  fruftum’s 
height,  and  the  produdl,  again,  by  the  fraction  ,2618. 

Thirdly. 
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Thirdly.  For  finding  the  content  of  any  fegment  I A K 
(Jig.  91.)  of  a fphere,  a rule  maybe  deduced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  It  appears  from  the  property  of  the.  fphere 
(fee  Sphere,)  that  the  fegment  propofed,  I A K,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  a conical  fruftum  I*  C ID  H, 
and  a cylinder  E C 13  G of  the  fame  altitude,  Handing 
upon  a bale,  whofe  radius  C A is  equal  to  that  A O 01 
the  fphere  itfelf;  the  cone  being  d of  a cylinder  of  the 
lame  bafe  and  altitude  ; and  the  difference  of  the  cone  and 
cylinder  being  |ds  of  the  latter  or  equal  to  tire  fphere,  and 
like  parts  being  as  their  wholes,  But  the  content  of  the 
fruftum  F C D H,  if  the  two  diameters  C D and  F H be 
reprefented  by  A and  B,  and  the  ,2618th  part  of  the  alti- 
tude I)  by  E,  will  be  = E ^ A2  + A x B + B (that 
is,  equal  to  a parallelepipedon  whofe  altitude  is  E and  bafe 

— A!  + A *.  B + B:.)  And  the  content  of  the  cylinder 

ECDG  will  be  = 3 E x A’,  or  E x 3 A2 ; becaufe 
3 E = 3 x ,2618  D = ,7854  x D;  and  the  content  of 
the  cylinder  — the  area  of  the  bafe  multiplied  by  its 
height  (fee  Cylinder)  ; but  the  area  of  the  bafe  is,  from 
the  property  of  the  circle,  = >7854  x A , and  the  Height 
= 13  : therefore  3 E x A2  = ,7854  x 33  x A2  = the 
content  of  the  cylinder.  Confequenlly,  the  difference,  or  the 
content  of  the  fegment  I A K,  will  be  — E x 3 A2  — E 
x A1  + A B + B 2 = E x 2 A-  — A x B — B A But 

2 A2  — A x B — B2  is  compofed  of  A2  — A x B and 
A;  — B ; the  former  part  of  which  A2  — A x B is  — 
A — BxA  = 2l3xA  (becaufe  A — B,  or  C D — 
F H = E F 4-  H G = 2 A B or  2D,  becaufe  the  tri- 
angle E F C,  being  equiangular  with  C O A,  is  ifofceles); 
and  the  latter  part  A2  — B2  = A — B X A Jr  B = 2 D 
X 2A-2D;  A — B being  equal  CD  — F H = 2 D, 
and  ATB  = EG  + F H = E G + EG  - 2D  = 2 A 

— 2D.  Whence  the  fum  of  both  parts  will  be  = 2 D 
X 3 A — 2D;  and  the  content  of  the  fegment  itfelf  = E 
x 2 D x 3 A — 2 D = ,2618  D x 2 D x 3 A - 2 13 

— ,5236  x D2  X 3 A — 2 D.  Hence  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing rule  for  finding  the  content  of  any  fegment  of 
a fphere : Multiply  the  fquare  of  the  fegment’s  height 
by  the  excefs  of  thrice  the  fphere’s  diameter  above  the 
double  of  that  height;  and  then  multiply  by  the  fraction 
,5236.  See  Segment. 

Otherwife.  To  find  the  folidity  of  the  fruftum  of  a 
pyramid ; add  into  one  fum  the  areas  of  the  two  ends  and 
the' iff  can  proportional  between  them,  and  then  multiply  the 
faid  fum  by  the  perpendicular  height,  and  §-d  of  the  product 
will  be  the  folidity.  E.G.  If  A be  the  area  of  the  greater 
end,  a that  of  the  lefs,  and  h the  height ; then  A + a ff- 

V A a x j 1:  will  be  the  folidity.  Hence,  1.  If  the  ends 
be  regular  polygons,  the  rule  will  be  more  eafy,  and  it  is 
.this,  as  we  have  above  Hated  it;  add  together  the  fquare  of 
a fide  of  each  end  of  a fruftum,  and  the  produtts  of  thofe 
fides ; multiply  the  fum  by  the  height,  and  the  produft  by 
the  tabular  area  anfwering  to  the  particular  figure  of  the 
ends  ; and  §d  of  the  latt  product  will  be  the  content.  Or, 
divide  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  the  faid  fides  by  their 
difference,  and  multiply  the. quotient  by  the  height,  and  the 
tabular  area,  and  take  §-d  of  the  produdi.  2.  If  the  ends 
be  circles,  the  fruftum  will  be  that  of  a cone,  and  then 
multiply  ,2618,  viz.  ^d  of  ,7854,  by  the  height,  and  the 
produft  either  by  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of 
the  difference  o'{  the  cubes  of  the  diameters  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  diameters,  or  by  the  fum  arifing  from  the 
addition  of  the  fquare  of  each  diameter  and  the  tprodu<ft  of 
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the  diameters,  or  by  the  fum  arifing  from  the  fquare  of  the 
half  difference  of  the  diameters  added  to  triple  the  fquare 
of  the  half  fum.  The  principles  from  which  thefe  rules 
are  deduced  will  appear  under  the  article  Pyramid. 

To  find  the  folidity  of  the- fegment  of  a fphere.  Rule  1. 
To  three  times  the  fquare  of  the  radii  is  of  its  bafe,  add 
the  fquare  of  its  height  ; multiply  the  fum  by  the  height, 
and  the  product  by  ,5236  for  the  folidity.  (See Jig.  92.) 
Thus,  if  r — D E the  radius  of  its  bafe,  and  h — G E the 
height ; then  ,5236  h x 3 r r + h h — the  folidity  of  the 
fegment  D G F.  Rule  2.  From  three  times  the  diameter 
01  the  fphere,  fubtradl  twice  the  height  of  the  fruftum  ; 
multiply  the  difference  by  the  fquare  of  the  height,  and  the 
product  by  ,5236  for  the  folidity.  That  is,  if  d — G FI 
the  diameter  of  the  fphere,  and  h ~ G E,  the  height  of  the 
fruftum  ; then  ,5236  h'  x 3 d — 2 h — the  folidity  of 
D G F. 

To  find  the  folidity  of  a fruftum  or  zone  of  a fphere. 
Afiff  together  the  fquares  of  the  radii  of  the  ends  and  4d 
of  the  fquare  of  their  diftance,  or  of  the  height : multiply, 
the  fum  by  the  faid  height,  and  the  product  again  by 

1,5708  for  the  content.  That  is,  R2  4-  r‘  -)-  b hl  x \ p h 
= the  folidity  of  the  fruftum  whofe  height  is  /:,  and  the 
radii  of  its  ends  R and  r,  p being  3,1416.  For  the  rea- 
fons  of  thefe  rules,  fee  Sphere,  or  Hutton’s  Menfuration, 
p.  206. 

To  find  the  content  of  the  fruftum  of  a fpheroid ; its 
ends  being  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  axes,  and  one  of 
them  palling  through  the  centre.  Rule  1.  To  the  area 
of  the  lefs  end,  add  twice  that  of  the  greater : multiply 
the  fum  by  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum  ; and  -J-d  of  the  pro- 
duct will  be  the  content.  That  is,  2 D2  + d:  X jr  a n ~ 
the  fruftum  whofe  ends  are  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  axis; 
where  D is  the  diameter  of  the  greater  end,  d that  of  the 
lefs,  a the  altitude,  and  n — ,785398.  And  2 T C + t c 
X \ an  — the  frullum  whofe  ends  are  parallel  to  the  fixed 
axis ; where  T and  C are  the  tranfverfe  and  conjugate 
axes  of  the  greater  end,  and  t and  c thofe  of  the  leffer 
end.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  double  of  the  fruftum 
will  give  the  content  of  the  zone,  or  fpheroidal  cafic. 
Rule  2.  From  three  times  the  fquare  of  the  femi-axis 
perpendicular  to  the  ends  of  the  fruftum,  fubtracl  the 
lquare  of  the  Height  of  the  fruftum;  then  multiply  the 
difference  by  g-d  °f  the  height,  and  the  product  by 
3,14159,  &c. ; and  call  the  laft  product  P:  then,  x.  If  the 
ends  be  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis,  lay,  as  the  revolving  axis 
is  to  the  fixed  axis,  fo  will  P be  to  the  content  of  the  fruf- 
tum. 2.  When  the  ends  are  perpendicular  to  the  fixed 
axis,  fay,  as  the  fquare  of  the  fixed  axis  is  to  the  fquare 
of  the  revolving  axis,  fo  is  P to  the  content  of  the  fruftum. 

That  is,  x p h r r will  be  the  fruftum  whofe 

if  r ,, 

7.  r r — h b 

ends  are  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  axis  : and  

3 r 

X pbfi  the  fruftum  whofe  ends  are  parallel  to  the  fixed 
axis;  f being  the  fixed,  and  r the  revolving  femi-axis,  h 
the  height,  and  ^=3  3,14159,  &c.  For  thereafonsof  thefe 
rules,  lee  Spheroid,  and  Hutton,  ubi  fupra. 

We  have  a general  theorem  in  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  Treatife 
of  Fluxions,  concerning  the  fruftum  of  a fphere,  cone, 
fpheroid,  or  conoid,  terminated  by  parallel  planes,  when 
compared  with  a cylinder  of  the  fame  altitude,  on  a bafe 
equal  to  the  middle  ledtion  of  the  fruftum  made  by  a paral- 
lel plane.  The  difference  between  the  frullum  and  the 
cylinder  is  always  the  fame  in  different  parts  of  the  fame, 
3 F 2 or 
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»r  of  fimilar  folids,  when  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to 
the  axis,  and  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum,  are  given. 

In  the  parabolic  conoid  this  difference  vanifhes,  the  fruf- 
tum being  always  equal  to  a cylinder  of  the  fame  height, 
upon  the  fedlion  of  the  conoid  that  bifedfs  the  altitude  of 
the  fruftum,  and  is  parallel  to  its  bafes. 

In  a fphere,  the  fruftum  is  always  lefs  than  the  cylinder 
by  one-fourth  part  of  a right-angled  cone,  of  the  fame 
height  with  the  fruftum,  or  by  one  half  of  a fphere  of  a 
diameter  equal  to  that  height;  and  this  difference  is  always 
the  fame  in  all  fpheres,  when  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum  is 
given. 

In  the  cone,  the  fruftum  always  exceeds  the  cylinder 
by  one-fourth  part  of  the  content  of  a fimilar  cone  that  has 
the  fame  height  with  the  fruftum. 

In  the  hyperbolic  conoid  this  excefs  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
cone  generated  by  a triangle  o c e,  (Jig-  93  ) formed  by  tne 
axis  0 c,  the  afymptote  0 e,  and  a perpendicular  c e,  the  al- 
titude of  the  fruftum  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  their 
bafejs  being  the  fame  in  both. 

In  the  fpheroid  (Jig.  94.)  the  cylinder  exceeds  the  fruf- 
tum; and  the  difference  between  them  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
eone  CD  r d,  the  plane  D r cl,  or  B kb,  being  fuppofed 
parallel  to  thofe  which  terminate  the  fruftum.  In  different 
inclinations  of  thofe  planes,  when  the  altitude  of  the  fruf- 
tum is  given,  that  difference  is  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of 
the  diameter  B b,  which  is  the  conjugate  of  C A,  the  axis 
of  the  fruftum.  But  if  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum  be 
alfo  varied  fo  as  to  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
diameter  B l,  then  the  difference  between  the  fruftum  and 
cylinder  will  be  always  of  the  fame  magnitude  in  the  fame 
fpheroid  or  conoid. 

When  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  folid  to  the 
planes  that  terminate  the  frultum  is  given,  the  difference 
between  the  fruftum  and  cylinder,  in  the  fame,  or  in  fimi- 
lar bodies,  is  as  the  cube  of  their  common  altitude.  Mac- 
laurin’s  Fluxions,  Introd.  p.  24,  25. 

The  rules  above  given,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
of  ufe  in  the  menfuration  of  timber,  and  alfo  in  gauging. 
We  (hall  fubjoin  a few  examples  of  their  application. 

1.  How  many  folid  feet  are  there  in  a tree,  whofe  bafes 
are  fquares,  each  fide  of  the  one  being  15  inches,  and  each 
fide  of  the  other  6,  and  the  length  along  the  fide  meafuring 
24  feet?  (Jig.  95.) 

Here  15  x 15  = 225,  the  greater  bafe,  and  6x6=  37, 
the  lefs,  and  15  x 6 = 90,  their  mean.  Their  fum  is  351, 
and  -jd  of  it  is  1 1 7.  But  AB  — DE  — — 3=4^ 

= AF,  and  V A DJ  — A F2  = v/  24  x i2jJ  — ~4?l  * 

= 287,9649  inches  = D F,  the  perpendicular.  Confequently, 
1 17  X 287,  9649  = 33691,8933  inches  = 19,49762  feet 
= the  folidity. 

2.  If  a calk,  confifting  of  two  equal  conic  fruftums 
joined  together  at  the  bafes,  have  its  bung-diameter  28  inches, 
its  head-diameter  20  inches,  and  length  40  inches  ; how 
many  gallons  of  wine  will  it  hold  ? 

Here  20J  X 5/854  = 314,16  = the  area  at  the 

end, 

And  28 J X j7§54  = 615,7536  = the  area  of  the 

bung  circle, 

And  20  x 28  x ,7854  = 439,824  = their  mean  pro- 
portion. 

Their  fum  is  1369,7376 
And  its  third  part  is  456,5792 
which  multiplied  by  40,  the  length  of  both  fruftum®  to- 
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gether  produces  18263,168  folid  inches  ; which  divided 
by  231,  the  inches  in  a wine  gallon,  thus, 
fi  3)  18263,168 
231  = 3 X 7 X nj  7)  6087,7226 
[_  1 1 ) 869,6746 

gives  - 79,0613  wine  gallons. 

Or,  20'  + 28'  + 20  + 28  x 40  x 0,2618  = 174+ 
X 10,472  = 18263,168,  the  folidity  as  before. 

3 . What  is  the  folidity  of  each  of  the  frigid  zones  of  the 
earth:  the  axis  being  7957!  miles,  and  half  the  breadth, 
or  arc  D A,  (Jig.  92.)  of  the  zone  being  23^  degrees  ? 

By  rule  2.  As  1 = tabular  radius  : 3978!  = radius  of 
the  earth,  : : ,0829399  = tab.  verfed  line  of  235  degrees 
: 330,0074946,  the  verfed  fine  or  height  of  the  fegment. 
Then  ,523 6/j'!  x $d  - 2 h — ,5236  x 330,0074946* 
X 23213,2350108  = 1323679710,  the  content. 

By  rule  1.  As  1 : 3978J  : : ,3987491  = tabular  fine 
of  23^  degrees  : 1586,57282526,  the  radius  of  the  bafe. 
Then  ,523 6h  x 3 r1  — b1  — 55236  x 330,0074946 
x 7660544,936  = 1323680299,69,  the  folidity. 

4.  What  is  the  folidity  of  the  fruftum  of  a fphere,  the 
diameter  of  whofe  great  end  is  four  feet,  the  diameter  of  the 
lefs  three  feet,  and  the  height  2 A feet  ? Here  R‘  + r ' + -j  h1 
X 1,5708  b = 2;  + 1 , ' 5 1 + j X 2,  5'  x 1,5708  x 2§ 
= 8}  X 3,927  = 32,725,  the  folidity  of  the  fruftum 
required. 

5.  What  is  the  folidity  of  each  temperate  zone  of  the 
earth,  extending  from  23^  degrees  to  66j  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  diameter  of  the  earth  being  795 7 1 miles  ? 
The  radius  of  the  top  appears  by  the  third  example  to  be 
1586,57282526  ; and  as  1 : 3978J  : : ,9170601  = tabular 
fine  of  66, ^ degrees  : 3648,86750538,  the  radius  of  the  bafe. 
Alio  the  height  is  2062,2955.  Then  R1  + rl  + j lr 
x 1,5708  h — 17249136  x 2062,2955  x 1,5708  = 558 
77778668,  the  folidity  of  each  temperate  zone.  Otherwile; 
iince  the  radii  of  the  ends  of  this  zone  are  the  fines  of  23^ 
and  66.7  degrees,  which  are  complements  the  one  of  the 
other,  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  thefe  radii  will  be  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  the  radius  of  the  fphere ; and  therefore 
\dd  + 5 hh  X 1,5708  h = 17249136  x 2062,2955 

X 1,5708  = 55877778668,  the  content  as  before. 

6.  There  is  a calk  in  the  form  of  the  middle  fruftum,  or 
zone,  of  an  oblong  fpheroid  ; the  bung-diameter  is  30,  the 
head-diameter  18,  and  the  length  of  the  calk  40  inches  ; 
what  is  the  content  in  ale  and  wine  gallons  ? Flere  D = 30, 
d ~ 18,  and  a — 40.  Therefore  2 DJ  + d'  X y an  = 
2 x 30'J  + 18-  x ,2618  x 40  = 2124  x 10,472  = 
22242,528  = the  content  in  inches.  Then,  fince  the  ale 
gallon  meafure  contains  282  cubic  inches,  and  the  wine 
gallon  231,  we  have  22242,528  -+  231  = 96,288  wine 
gallons. 

7.  If  the  axes  of  an  oblong  fpheroid  be  50  and  30,  re- 
quired the  content  of  a fruftum  whofe  end^are  perpendicular 
to  the  fixed  axis,  and  one  of  them  palling  through  the  centre, 

the  height  of  the  fruftum  being  20  inches.  Here 

2 , 3^’ 
o x 2 \ 'z  — 20 2 

X phrr  — - X 3, 14159  X 20  X 1 5*  = 

3 X 251  j . j 
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J475  X 35i4i59  X — - = 11121,23799  = the  content 

required.  For  a variety  of  other  examples  we  refer  to 
Flutton’s  Menfuration,  part  iii.  $ 5.  See  Gauging  and 
Timber. 

FRUTEX.  See  Shrub. 
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FRUTICOSE  Stalls  of  Plants  are  thofe  of  a hard,  woody 
fnbftance. 

FRUTIGEN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Berne,  terminating  a rich  valley, 
parallel  to  that  of  Lauterbruennen,  and  commencing  that  of 
Kander,  watered  by  a river  of  the  fame  name,  and  bounded 
by  mount  Kander.  Frutigen  gives  name  to  a bailiwick, 
that  was  formerly  governed  by  lords  of  its  own,  and  elteemed 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  places  in  Switzerland,  eight  miles 
•S.  of  Spietz,  and  30  S.  E.  of  Friburgh. 

FRY,  in  Ichthyology,  fignifies  the  fpawn,  or  rather  the 
young  of  fifh.  See  Fish. 

Fry’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.  W.  coaft  of 
the  iflandof  Antigua  ; two  miles  S.  of  Reed  point. 

Fry,  Cape,  a cape  in  Hudfon’s  bay.  N.  lat.  64k  W. 
long.  88k 

FRYBERG,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin  ; nine  miles  W.  of  Rofenberg. 

FRYBURGH,  a poll  town  of  America,  pleafantly 
fituated  in  York  county,  Maine,  in  a bend  of  Saco  river  ; 
incorporated  in  1777,  having  a flouriflving  academy,  and 
containing  447  inhabitants.  This  is  the  ancient  village 
Pigwaket,  through  which  the  upper  part  of  Saco  meanders ; 
60  miles  from  the  fea,  and  120  N.  by  E.  from  Bolton. 
N.  lat.  44  2'.  W.  long.  70  47' 30". 

FRYDUFFRIN,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Chelter 
county,  Pennfylvania. 

FRYING-PAN,  a dangerous  Ihoal,  fo  called  from  its 
form,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear  river  in  North 
Carolina  ; the  S.  part  of  it  being  in  N.  lat.  33  ' 32  . 
W.  long.  75 : ; fix  miles  from  Cape  Fear  Pitch,  and 
24  S.  E.  by  S.  from  the  light-houfe  on  Bald  Head. — Alfo, 
an  ifland  in  Muddy  Lake,  Upper  Canada,  to  the  northward 
of  Pointe  de  Tour. 

FRYKERYD,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland  ; 10 
miles  N.  W.  of  PhiJipltadt. 

FRYKSANDE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland  ; 35 
miles  N.  W.  of  Philipftadt. 

FRYSOYTA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Munfter  ; 64  miles  N.  of  Munller.  N.  lat.  52'  17'.  E. 
long.  70  46'. 

FRYTH,  or  Frith,  is  explained,  by  fir  Edward  Coke, 
as  a plain  between  two  woods,  or  a lawn. 

Camden  ufes  it  for  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or  a {trait  between 
two  lands,  from  fretum. 

Frith,  from  the  Saxon  frid,  peace,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a wood  ; 
becaufe  the  Englilh  Saxons  held  woods  to  be  facrcd,  and 
ufed  them  as  fandtuaries. 

FUAGE,  or  Focac.e,  a tax  orimpofition  laid  on  hearths 
or  chimneys,  i.  e.  on  fire-places,  or  families,  from  which 
was  probably  derived  the  hearth-fiver,  and  chimney  -money . 
This  duty  was  repealed  by  1 William  and  Mary,  fell.  1. 
cap.  10. 

Edward  the  black  prince,  having  Aquitain  granted  him, 
laid  an  impofition  of  luage,  or  focage,  upon  the  fubjedxs  of 
that  dukedom,  viz.  one  {hilling  for  every  fire-place.  After 
his  example,  Charles  V.  of  France  laid  a tax  of  a franc  for 
each  fire-place,  for  one  year  only.  His  fuccelfor  Charles  VI. 
augmented  it  under  the  fame  name.  Charles  VII.  rendered 
it  perpetual,  and  called  it  taillc. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  Humbert  II.  dauphin  ofViennois, 
the  impofition  of  focage,  or  feuage,  was  then  laid  per  feu, 
i.  e.  per  fire,  or  family,  feu  per  lares  focum  hahentes.  In 
Latin  it  was  called  focagium,  q.  d.  pro  fngulis  focis . Some- 
times it  was  alfo  called  fournage,  on  account  of  the  oven  or 
furnace  : in  Greek  x.o.mix.ov  or  aa:.7rvof,  fumus,  fmoke.  In  Will. 
Tvr.  De  Bello  Sacro,  it  is  called  foagium  : lor  it  was  impofed 


by  the  kings  of  Jerufalem.  The  counts  and  other  lords 
likewife  impofed  it  on  the  feudatories,  or  vaffals.  Zonaras 
affures  us,  that  the  general  Nicephorus  firll  eitablifhed  it 
among  the  Greeks.  See  Cm M N L 1 -money,  and  Fumage. 

FUCA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Gaza,  and  fome 
other  writers,  to  the  fifh.  called  phycis  by  Arillotle,  Than, 
and  other  writers  ; and  tinea  marina,  by  Salvian  and  Ronde- 
letius.  It  is  in  the  Linnaean  fyfeem  the  Elen  NIL'S  phycis „ 
See  Phycis. 

Fuca,  Juan  de,  in  Geography.  See  Juan  de  Fuca. 

FUCCAGE,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand  ofXimo; 
30  miles  E.  of  Nagaiaki. 

FUCECCHIO,  a town  of  Etruria,  on  a lake  ; 22  miles 
W.  of  Florence. 

FUCHS,  or  Fuchsius,  Leonhard,  in  Biography,  a 
diltinguifhed  phyiician  and  botanill  of  Germany,  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  his  figures  of  plants,  was  born  at  Wemb- 
ding,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  year  j 501.  He  loft  his  father  when 
five  years  old,  but  bis  mother,  who  is  reprefenied  as  a woman 
of  very  fuperior  talents  and  virtues,  took  great  care  of  his 
education,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  fuccefs  and  celebrity  of 
her  foil.  After  Undying  the  dallies  at  Hailbrun  and  Er- 
furt, he  took  his  firll  degree  at  the  age  of  17,  with  great 
credit,  in  the  univeriity  lail  mentioned.  In  his  19th  year 
lie  removed  to  Ingoldftadt,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  inllruc- 
tions  of  Capmus,  and  Ceporinus,  two  profelfors  eminent 
for  their  (kill  in  the  learned  languages,  and  Hill  more  for  the 
zeal  and  honefty  by  which,  in  the  dawn  of  the  reformation, 
they  made  themfelves  obnoxious  to  the  monkifh  faction,  by 
expofing  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  promoting  a 
liberal  and  enlarged  fcheme  of  education.  Fuchfius  attached 
himfelf  clofely  to  thefe  able  and  enlightened  teachers,  and 
while  he  made  a great  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture by  means  of  their  inftruclions,  he  imbibed  their  liberal 
fpirit  and  chriltian  piety.  He  received  the  degree  of  mailer 
of  arts,  Jan.  17,  1521,  and  having  fubfequently  applied 
himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  he 
was  made  doctor  of  phylic  in  March  1524,  being  then  about 
23  years  of  age.  He  had  in  the  mean  while  become  a zea- 
lous follower  of  Luther,  and  an  aflerter  of  the  authority  of 
the  holy  feriptures  alone,  in  oppofition  to  papal  power  and 
corruption.  Hence  he  was  doubtlefs  one  of  thofe  who  gave 
occafion  to  the  charge,  Hill  renewed  from  time  to  time  as 
circumllances  may  require,  that  phyficians  are  prone  to 
atheifm  ; by  which  has  generally  been  meant  that  they  are 
hollile  to  certain  impofitions  and  corruptions,  in  which 
they  have  no  intereft,  but  which  cannot  be  entirely  con- 
cealed from  them  in  the  courfe  of  a learned  education. 
This  charge  the  excellent  fir  Thos.  Brown  and  others  have 
thought  it  worth  while,  in  dark  and  troubled  times,  to  repel. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  had  the  conduct  or  character  of 
no  phyiician  or  profelfed  philofopher,  at  a more  enlightened 
period,  given  frelh  ilrength  to  a calumny  that  ought  to  have 
fallen  by  its  own  abfurdity. 

Fuchfius  fettled  firll  as  a phyiician  at  Munich,  where  he 
foon  after  married  a young  lady  of  good  birth  and  educa- 
tion, named  Anna  Fridperger,  who  bore  him  four  fons  and 
fix  daughters,  and  with  whom  he  enjoyed  great  conjugal 
felicity  till  Feb.  1563,  when  Ihe  died.  Fie  afterwards  mar- 
ried a widow,  who  furvived  him.  He  removed  to  Ingold- 
ftadt in  May  1526,  where  he  became  profeiTor  of  medicine, 
but  found  himfelf  ill  at  his  eafe  with  refpeft  to  religion. 
This  induced  him  to  accept  the  invitation  of  George,  Mar- 
grave of  Bayreuth,  to  fettle  at  Onoltzbaeh,  about  two  years 
afterwards,  where  he  received  a handfome  falary  from  his 
patron,  who  treated  him  with  lingular  refpeCt.  He  was 
particularly  fuccefsful  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  efpecialiy 
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in  die  treatment  of  the  fweating  ficknefs,  which  in  1529 
began  to  rage  in  Germany.  In  the  courfe  of  his  five  years’ 
relidence  at  Onoltzhach,  Fuchfius  publiflied  a Compendium 
or  Introduction  to  the  PraCtice  of  Phyfic  ; the  iixth  book  of 
Hippocrates  on  epidemic  difeafes,  tranllated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin,  with  an  ample  commentary  ; an  Apology 
againil  Triverius,  a phyfician  of  Louvain,  recommending 
bleeding  on  the  right  fide  in  inflammations  of  the  viscera, 
efpecially  in  pleurify  ; three  books  of  Medical  Paradoxes, 
in  which  many  errors  or  the  Arabian  and  more  recent  phy- 
ficians  are  refuted. 

At  length,  the  management  of  the  univerfity  of  Ingold- 
ftadt  was  committed,  by  William  duke  of  Bavaria,  to 
Leonhard  Eccius,  a celebrated  lawyer,  who,  knowing  the 
merit  of  Fuchfius,  procured  his  return  to  his  former  pro- 
fefforfhip  there  in  1533.  But  he  had  made  himfelf  too  con- 
fpicuous  as  a proteffant,  and  was  too  little  diipofed  to  affi- 
milate  his  opinions,  his  manners,  or  his  principles  of  educa- 
tion to  thofe  of  the  ruling  powers,  to  remain  at  peace  ; in- 
fomuch  that,  notwithftanding  the  flcady  patronage  of  Ec- 
cius, he  returned  in  Auguft  of  the  very  fame  year  to  Onoltz- 
bach,  taking  refuge  for  a year  afterwards  at  Culmbach, 
with  the  family  of  the  margrave,  on  account  of  the  peiti- 
lence. 

At  this  period  Ulric  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  having  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion,  was  very  anxious  to  induce  the 
moft  learned  profeffors  of  that  faith  to  eftablifh  themfelves 
at  his  univerfity  of  Tubingen,  in  order  to  render  that  fchool 
an  afylum  for  all  fuch  as  were  diipofed  to  fhake  off  and  to 
expofe  the  papal  ufurpations.  Fuchfius  was  invited  among 
the  reft,  and,  on  fettling  there  in  1535,  received  an  ample 
ftipend,  as  well  as  the  moft  diftinguifhed  favour  from  the 
fovereign  and  his  fon  prince  Chriftopher.  Here  he  continued 
in  great  fame  mid  fuccefs  for  35  years.  At  length,  in  his 
65th  year,  he  was  feized  with  an  acute  difeafe  attended  with 
great  watchfulnefs,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  1 oth  of  May 
1566.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  children,  full 
of  faith  and  fortitude,  having  in  the  courfe  of  his  illnefs 
been  obferved  to  experience  no  relief  from  his  fufferings,  but 
while  converfing  with  his  friends  on  the  fubjeCts  of  religion 
and  a future  ftate,  which  made  him  forget  every  thing  elfe, 
and  he  expreffed  himfelf  with  all  his  ufual  energy  and  perfpi- 
cuity.  He  was  interred,  the  day  after  his  death,  in  a burying 
ground  adjoining  to  the  town,  where  his  firft  wife  had  been 
depofited  but  little  more  than  three  years  before. 

Some  botanical  remarks  of  Fuchfius,  relating  principally 
to  the  Arabian  writers,  are  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
Herbarium  of  Brunfelfius.  But  the  work  on  which  his 
reputation  in  this  line  of  ftudy  chiefly  refts,  is  his  Hijloria 
Plantar um,  publiflied  at  Bal'd  in  1542.  It  confifts  of  one 
volume  in  folio,  with  numerous  wooden  cuts.  A German 
edition  appeared  the  following  year.  In  this  work  he  chiefly 
copies  Diofcorides,  adding  a few  remarks  of  his  own,  and 
falling,  as  Haller  obferves,  into  the  common  error  of  the 
writers  of  his  time,  who  expeCted  to  find,  in  their  own  cold 
countries,  the  plants  of  thofe  more  genial  climates  where 
the  antients  ftudied  botany  and  medicine.  The  publication 
*>f  Fuchfius,  though  nearly  on  a par  with  thofe  of  other 
learned  men  of  his  time,  would  probably  have  been  long 
fince  forgotten,  were  it  not  for  the  tranfeendent  merit  of  its 
wooden  cuts,  inferior  to  thofe  of  Brunfelfius  alone  in  exe- 
cution, and  far  exceeding  them  in  number.  They  chiefly 
indeed  confift  of  pharmaceutical  plants,  not  of  rare  or  diffi- 
cult fpecies  like  the  works  of  Cluiius  ; but  though  mere  out- 
lines, they  are  juftly  celebrated  for  their  fidelity  and  ele- 
gance. Thefe  original  editions  are  become  very  rare  ; but 
copies  and  tranflations  of  them,  various  in  merit,  are  com- 


mon throughout  Europe.  Amongft  the  pooreft  of  thefe  is 
a French  duodecimo,  printed  at  Lyons,  under  the  title  of 
Le  Benefice  Commun,  in  1555,  for  which  our  author  is 
certainly  not  refponiible,  and  it  is  rather  hard  in  Linnaeus  to 
clafs  him,  on  account  of  feme  fuch  fpurious  editions,  under 
the  heads  of  morjlrofi  and  rudes  in  his  Bibliotheca  Botanica, 
though  indeed  he  there  propeily  Hands  amongft  the  ujitatijfnni 
with  refpeCt  to  his  original  edition.  By  fome  of  his  writings, 
efpecially  his  Cornarus  /wrens,  publiflied  in  1545  againit 
Cornarus,  who  had  attacked  his  Hifloria  Plantarum  in  a work 
entitled  Vulpecnla  excoriata,  he  appears  to  have  been  vehement 
in  controverfy,  which  perhaps  is  to  be  attributed  more  to 
the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  example 
of  the  theologians,  to  whom,  neverthelefs,  mankind  are  fo 
much  obliged,  than  to  any  original  malignity  of  difpofition. 
I11  any  caie  the  chief  reproach  muft  reft  with  the  affailant 
who  ufes  fuch  vile  weapons,  and  not  with  the  party  who 
merely  defends  himfelf ; though  certainly  it  is  always  more 
magnanimous  and  politic  to  repel  them  in  filence  with  the 
invulnerable  lhield  of  confcious  fuperiority.  In  his  general 
character  and  deportment  Fuchfius  is  faid  to  have  been  digni- 
fied and  amiable,  with  a fine  manly  perfon,  and  a clear  fonorous 
voice.  His  piety,  temperance,  and  indefatigable  defire  to 
be  ufeful,  were  alike  exemplary.  As  a lecturer  he  was 
peculiarly  admired  and  followed,  efpecially  in  his  anatomi- 
cal courfes.  The  famous  Vefalius  was  prefent  at  one  of  his 
lectures,  in  which  he  found  himfelf  criticized.  He  after- 
wards familiarly  addreffed  the  profefi'or,  faying  “ why  do 
you  attack  me  who  never  injured  you  ?”  “Are  you  Vefalius  ?” 
exclaimed  Fuchfius.  “You  fee  him  before  you”  replied 
the  former.  On  which  great  mutual  congratulations  enfued, 
and  a ftriCt  friendfhip  was  formed  between  thefe  learned 
men.  Fuchfius  was  fo  famous  throughout  Europe,  that 
the  great  Cofmo  duke  of  Tufcany  invited  him,  with  the 
offer  of  a falary  of  600  crowns,  to  become  profefi'or  of 
medicine  at  Piia,  which  he  declined.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  alfo  bore  teftimony  to  his  merit,  by  fending  him 
letters  with  the  infignia  of  nobility,  which  honour  Fuchfius 
was  fo  far  from  ieeking,  that  he  for  fome  time  declined  it. 
He  was  indifferent  to  money,  as  well  as  to  all  other  than 
literary  fame.  His  great  ambition  was,  whenever  he  under- 
took in  his  turn  the  reCtorfhip  of  the  univerfity,  to  pro- 
mote good  order,  induftry  and  improvement  among  the  ftu- 
dents,  whom  he  governed  with  paternal  affiduity  and  affec- 
tion. Two  colleges  were  always  under  his  immediate  care, 
one  of  them  founded  by  duke  Ulric  for  ftudents  of  divinity 
alone,  and  more  amply  endowed  by  his  fon  and  fucceffor. 

Fuchfius  left  behind  him  feveral  unpublilhed  -botanical 
manuferipts,  which  received  corrections  and  additions  to  the 
lateft  periods  of  his  life,  as  well  as  many  notes  to  the  medi- 
cal works  he  had  formerly  printed. — Melch.  Adami,  Vitse 
Germ.  Med — Haller.  Bibl.  Bot.  S. 

FUCHSIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Plumier  in  honour  of 
Leonhard  Fuchs,  or  Fuchfius,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  in  the  preceding  article.  Plum.  Gen.  t.  14.  Linn. 
Gen.  53.  Schreb.  255.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  339.  Mart. 
Mill.  UiCt.  v.  2.  Dryand.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  8. 
Juft.  320.  Lamarck,  t.  282.  (Skinnera;  Forft.  Gen.  t.  29. 
Quelufia ; Vandell.  FI.  Lufitj  et  Brafil.  Specim.  23.  t.  2. 
f.  10.  Nahufia ; Schneevoogt,  Ic.  t.  21.)  Clafs  and  order, 
Ofiatidria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Ca/ycanthema,  Linn. 
Onagre,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  funnel-fhaped,  co- 
loured, four-cleft,  its  fegments  equal,  acute,  deciduous. 
Cor.  Petals  four,  rarely  wanting,  equal,  inferted  into  the 
rim  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  its  fegments,  and  (horter 
NeCtary  a notched  gland,  crowning  the  germen.  Stam- 
5 Filaments, 
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Filaments  eight,  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  in- 
ferted  into  its  bafe,  thread-fnaped,  four  of  them  ufually 
(horter  than  the  red  ; anthers  vertical,  two-lobed.  Pfl- 
Germen  inferior,  oval,  with  four  furrows  ; dyle  thread- 
fhaped,  about  the  length  of  the  damens  ; digma  obtufe, 
with  four  notches.  Peric.  Berry  oval,  fucculent,  with  four 
furrows  and  four  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  ovate, 
ranged  vertically  in  two  rows  upon  the  columella  in  each 
cell. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  coloured,  four-cleft,  bearing 
the  corolla.  Petals  four.  Berry  of  four  cells.  Seeds 
numerous. 

Obf.  Linnxus,  relying  on  Plunder’s  figure,  has  midaken 
the  calyx  for  a corolla,  which  he  therefore  defcribes  as 
having  eight  marginal  fegments,  and,  owing  to  a further  in- 
accuracy in  the  delineations  of  his  original  author,  or  at 
lead  in  the  engraved  copies  of  them,  he  was  induced  to  refer 
the  genus  erroneoufly  to  his  fourth  clafs  indead  of  the 
eighth.  Elence  the  real  Fuchfia  being  widely  mifunderdood, 
fome  of  its  congeners  have  been  edablifhed,  by  various 
names,  as  diftindt  genera  ; witnefs  the  above  fynonyms.  We 
{hall  attempt  a more  complete  enumeration  and  difcrimination 
of  the  fpecies  than  have  hitherto  been  given.  They  are 
among  the  mod  elegant  of  all  plants,  though,  as  far  as  we 
know,  not  enriched  with  any  fragrance,  nor  with  any 
valuable  medicinal  or  economical  properties. 

I.  F.  triphylla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  159.  (F.  triphylla,  flore 
coccineo ; Plum.  Ic.  t.  133.  f.  1.) — Cinder  terminal, 
naked.  Leaves  entire.  Stem  fimple,  erect. — Native  of 
the  Wed  Indies,  but  it  feems  to  be  very  rare.  Plunder 
does  not  mention  where  he  found  this  fpecies,  nor  has  any 
other  perfon,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover,  met  with  it,  except 
Thierry  de  Menonville,  a fpecimen  from  whom,  gathered 
in  Hifpaniola,  was  given  by  Thouin  to  the  younger  Lin- 
naeus, along  with  about  1200  of  the  fined  and  rared  plants, 
gathered  by  various  French  voyagers.  The  Jlem  of  this, 
the  original  fpecies  of  Fuchfia,  appears  to  be  fimple,  herba- 
ceous and  eredt.  The  leaves  are  three  together  in  a whorl, 
feffile,  oblong,  about  two  inches  in  length,  roughifh,  nearly 
entire,  turned  of  a greyifh  brown  by  drying.  Flowers  in  a 
fimple,  terminal,  upright  duller,  their  calyx  about  an  inch 
and  half  long,  fcarlet  as  well  as  the  petals,  which  colour 
remains  in  the  dried  fpecimen.  Berry  almod  globular,  rather 
larger  than  a common  black  currant. 

2.  F .fmplicicaulis.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  89. 
t.  322.  f.  a — Umbel  terminal,  of  four  dowers.  Involu- 
crum  fomewhat  downy,  four-leaved.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
toothed,  fmooth.  Stem  fimple,  drooping.  Native  of  the 
woods  of  Munna  in  Peru,  flowering  in  Augufi  and  September. 
Stem  rather  flirubby,  four  feet  high,  fimple,  except  now  and 
then  a radical  fhoot  or  two,  leafy,  drooping  at  the  fummit. 

1, eaves  four  in  a whorl,  nearly  feffile,  linear-lanceolate, 
{lightly  toothed,  drooping,  very  fmooth.  Stipulas  intrafo- 
liaceous,  minute,  deciduous.  Flowers  four  together, 
drooping,  forming  a terminal  umbel,  with  an  involucrum  of 
four  ovate,  pointed,  toothed,  rather  downy,  leaves.  The 
umbel  is  fometimes  proliferous.  Calyx  rofe -coloured, 
downy,  rather  larger  than  in  the  former,  and  with  longer 
teeth.  Petals  fcarlet. 

3.  F.  apetala.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  89. 
t.  322.  f.  h. — Flower-ftalks  corymbofe,  terminal  and  axil- 
lary. Leaves  fcattered,  ovate,  entire.  Petals  wanting. — 
Plentiful  in  the  woods  of  Huaflahuaffi  and  Munna  in  Peru, 
flowering  in  Odtober  and  November.  Stem  flirubby, 
parafitical  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  downy,  branched. 
Leaves  alternate  or  fcattered,  {talked,  ovate,  entire,  fome- 
vvhat  wavy,  foft,  and  tender,  fcarcely  an  inch  and  half  long. 


Flowers  large,  drooping,  remarkable  for  having  no  petals. 
Calyx  red,  three  inches  in  length.  Berry  red. 

4.  F.  rofea.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  88. 
“ Flower-ftalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered.  Leaves  fafcicu- 
late,  unequal  and  alternate,  lanceolate,  entire.” — Found 
on  precipices  at  the  port  of  Valparaifo  in  Chili,  flowering  in 
October  and  November.  Stem  flirubby,  10  or  12  feet  high, 
erect,  round,  branched.  Branches  brittle.  Leaves  eight  from 
one  centre,  unequal,  {talked,  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth  ; 
the  upper  ones  alternate.  Flowers  drooping,  with  rofe- 
coloured  petals  and  calyx.  Of  this  no  figure  is  given  in  the 
Flora  Peruviana,  fo  we  can  only  copy  the  deicription  as 
above. 

5.  F . ferratfolia.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  86. 
t.  323.  {.  a — Flower-ftalks  axillary.  Leaves  three  or  four 
in  a whorl,  ovate,  {talked,  ferrated,  fmooth  above,  as  long  as 
the  flowers. — Found  in  moift  fhady  places  at  Munna  in  Peru, 
flowering  from  June  to  September,  when  it  makes  a very 
ornamental  appearance.  The Jlem  is  fhrubby,  two  or  three 
ells  high,  not  much  branched.  Leaves  either  oppofite,  or 
three  or  four  in  a whorl,  three  to  five  inches  long  and  one  or 
two  broad,  fpreading,  (lightly  downy  beneath,  with  nume- 
rous red  veins,  and  red  (talks.  Flowers  pendulous  from 
each  axilla,  rather  fmaller  than  tho(e  of  F.  apetala,  with  a 
rofy-red,  rather  downy  calyx,  and  fcarlet  petals.  The  tips 
of  the  calyx  however  are  green.  Berry  purplifh,  elon- 
gated. 

6.  F.  denticulata.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  87. 
t.  325.  f.  b. — Flower-ftalks  axillary,  reaching  beyond  the 
branches.  Leaves  three  in  a whorl,  (talked,  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, toothed,  (horter  than  the  flowers. — Native  of 
funny  precipices  and  banks  at  Huaffahuaffi  and  Cheuchiu 
in  Peru,  blooming  beautifully  from  March  to  October. 
This  is  a Jhrub  about  the  fize  of  the  lalt,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  the  toothed,  not  ferrated,  leaves , and  in  the  extenfion 
of  the  fowers  beyond  the  ends  of  the  branches,  their  (talks 
proceeding  from  the  bofoms  of  fome  of  the  upper  leaves 
only.  The  calyx  is  purple.  Petals  rounded,  fcarlet. 
Stamens  and  fyle  purple,  not  lcarlet  like  the  former.  Berry 
purple. 

7.  F.  ovalis.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  87. 
t.  324.  f.  a. — Flower-ftalks  in  leafy  whorls,  on  fimple  axil- 
lary branches.  Leaves  oppofite  or  three  together,  {talked, 
elliptical,  wavy,  downy  on  both  (ides.  Calyx  hairy.  Na- 
tive of  the  woods  of  Munr.a  in  Peru,  flowering  from  June 
to  Auguft.  A flerub  about  fix  feet  high,  upright  ard 
branched.  The  leaves  are  three  inches  long,  broadly  ellip- 
tical, acute,  on  downy  (talks.  Flowering  branches  (horter 
than  the  leaves,  round,  fimple,  downy,  each  bearing  two 
or  three  whorls  of  fmall  downy  leaves,  with  a correfponding 
number  of  axillary  fimple  flower-ftalks.  The  calyx  is  not 
above  an  inch  long  in  the  tube,  fcarlet,  hairy  externally, 
like  the  germen  and  (talk.  Petals  fcarlet,  acute. 

8.  F.  corymbifiora.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  87. 
t.  325.  f.  a. — duller  terminal,  leafy,  drooping.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  downy.  Calyx  downy. 
Native  of  (hady  groves  at  Chincao  and  Munna  in  Peru, 
flowering  in  Auguft  and  September. — A downy  f crab,  fix  feet 
high,  but  little  branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  (talked,  ovate 
or  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  very  oblcurely  toothed,  two 
or  three  inches  long.  Flowers  about  the  fize  and  colour  of 
the  firft  fpecies,  and,  as  in  that,  forming  a whorled  clufter, 
but  drooping,  downy,  and  accompanied  at  the  bafe  of  each 
partial  (talk  with  a fmall,  ovate,  downy  leaf  or  bradtea. 
Berry  purpli(h-i-ed,  hairy. 

9.  F.  coccinca.  Dryandr.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  8. 
Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  2.  340.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  97.  (F.  macroftema  ; 

Ruiz. 
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Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  88.  t.  324.  f.  b.  Nahufia 
coccinca;  Schneevoogt  Ic.  t.  21.  T’hilco  ; Feuillee  Voy. 
v.  3.  64.  t.  47.) — Flower-ftalks  axillary,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  drooping.  Leaves  oppofite  or  whorled,  ftalked, 
ovate,  toothed,  frr.ooth.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  its 
tube. — Native  of  Chili,  in  mountainous  marfhy  fituations, 
flowering  from  June  to  April.  A Jhrub  from  three  to  fix 
feet  high,  fmootli  in  all  its  parts,  very  much  branched. 
Leaves  two  or  three,  rarely  four,  together,  fcarcely  above 
an  inch,  or  inch  and  half,  in  length,  rather  diftantly  toothed  ; 
paler  and  Aiming  beneath.  Flower  Jlalks  longer  than  the 
leaves.  Calyx  fcarlet,  with  a much  fliorter  tube  than  ary  of 
the  preceding.  Petals  violet,  obovate  and  blunt.  Stamens 
and Jlyle  fcarlet,  hanging  far  out  of  the  flower.  Berry  dark 
purple.  The  flowers  are  reported  to  be  fometimes  five-cleft 
and  decandrous,  of  which  we  have  never  feen  an  inftance, 
and  we  much  doubt  whether  it  be  not  an  error,  originating 
with  Feuillee.  The  people  of  Chili  call  this  fhrub  T’hilco 
and  Chilco,  and  ufe  it,  in  aecodfion  or  infufion,  as  a cooling 
medicine  in  inflammatory  fevers.  The  wood  is  excellent  for 
dyeing  black.  A plant  of  this  fpecies,  apparently  in  a dead 
date,  was  brought  by  Captain  Firth  in  1788  to  Kew  gar- 
den, from  Lifbon,  and  it  was  faid  to  have  come  from  the 
Brazils.  As  the  fpring  advanced,  it  began  to  fprout,  and 
foon  put  forth  its  exquifitely  beautiful  flowers,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  beheld  it.  It  is  now  become  very  com- 
mon, being  eafily  encreafedby  cuttings,  and  thriving  equally 
well  in  a ftove,  green-houfe  or  frame.  The  root  Hands  our 
winters  in  the  open  ground,  though  the  Items  perifh,  but  as 
they  (boot  up  again,  and  flower  with  peculiar  luxuriance  in 
the  fummer  and  autumn,  this  is  perhaps  the  belt  mode  of 
treatment.  When  gathered,  this  plant  foon  withers,  its 
evaporation  being  very  rapid. 

10.  F.  decujfata.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  FI.  Peruv.  v.  3.  88. 
t.  323.  f.  b. — Flower-ftalks  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
pendulous.  Leaves  oppofite  or  whorled,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
flightly  toothed,  downy.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  nearly  as 
long  as  its  tube. — Native  of  fiiady  rnoift  places  at  Munna  in 
Peru,  flowering  from  July  to  September. — A Jhrub  about 
three  feet  high,  apparently  .very  nearly  related  to  the  laft, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  downinefs,  and  taper  bafes 
of  its  l aves,  its  fcarlet,  more  acute  petals , and  red  fruit. 

11.  F.  ly ciokles.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  120. — Flower-ftalks 
axillary,  Ihorter  than  the  leaves,  drooping,  Leaves  Mat- 
tered, elliptic-lanceolate,  wavy.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  as  long 
as  its  tube,  reflexed. — Native  of  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
America,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  our  gardens, 
according  to  Mr.  Andrews,  in  1796.  It  is  lefs  ornamental 
than  any  of  the  above  deferibed,  though  not  inelegant  in  its 
flowers,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  a Lycium.  The  calyx  is  of  a dull  or  pale  red,  and  re- 
markable for  being  refiexed.  Petals  purple,  about  as  long 
as  the  ftamens,  but  Ihorter  than  the  ftyle.  Berry  blackilh. 
It  is  increafed  by  cuttings,  but  is  more  tender  than  the  far 
more  defirable  F.  coccinca.  We  are  at  a lofs  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Mr.  Andrews’s  “ doubts  whether  this  fpecies  mav 
not  be  the  F.  triphylla  of  Father  Plunder,’’  as  the  figure  of 
the  latter  ftrikingly  fliews  their  wide  difference. 

12.  F,  excorticate} . Linn.  Suppl.  217.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  340.  (Skinnera  excorticata  ; Forft.  Prod.  27.) 

■ — Flower-ftalks  axillary,  fliorter  than  the  leaves,  drooping. 
Leaves  elliptic -lanceolate,  toothed,  hoary  beneath.  Teeth 
of  the  calyx  fliorter  than  the  tube,  fpreading. — .Native  of 
New  Zealand,  A tree  fmopth  in  all  its  parts.  The  trunk  is 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  Leaves  Mattered,  ftalked, 
two  inches  long,  varying  in  breadth,  deciduous.  Flowers 
larger  than  in  F.  lycioides,  but  fomewhat  like  them  in  the 
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colour  of  the  calyx,  wltofe  teeth  however  are  of  a fliorter 
proportion,  and  not  reflexed.  The  petals  are  fmall,  acute, 
deep  violet. 

We  might  fwell  our  lift  of  fpecies  with  F.  multiflora, 
taken  up  by  Willdenow.  from  the  Mantjfa  of  Linnieus, 
p.  331,  on  the  authority  of  Mutis,  who  merely  mentioned 
to  him  that  there  were  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  in  Mexico, 
one  with  many  flowers  on  a ftalk,  the  other  with  Angle- 
flowered  peduncles  ; but  we  prefume  the  former  muft  be 
included  among  thofe  we  have  adopted  from  the  Flora  Peru- 
viana. It  is  much  to  be  wiftied  that  the  Spanifh  botanifts 
might  introduce  any  of  them  to  the  gardens  of  Europe. 

Fuchsia,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  plants  of  the 
flowery  exotic  kind  for  the  ftove  ; of  which  the  fpecies 
chiefly  cultivated  are,  the  three-leaved  fuchiia  (F.  triphylla) 
and  the  fcarlet-flowered  fuchiia  (F.  coccinea).  The  lira 
is  an  herbaceous  plant  of  fmall  growth,  but  the  latter  a fhrub 
of  confiderable  fize  with  beautiful  fcarlet  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture. — Both  thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
increafed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  by  laying  the  young  flioots 
down,  by  cuttings  made  from  the  flioots,  and  even  fome- 
times by  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots. 

The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  good  light 
mould  in  the  early  fpring  plunging,  them  in  a bark  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft.  be  kept  clean,  being  oc- 
cafionally  refrefhed  with  a little  water.  As  foon  as  they 
have  attained  a few  inches  in  height,  they  fliould  be  care- 
fully fhaken  out  of  the  old  pots,  and  after  being  nicely  M- 
parated,  be  planted  out  in  Mparate  fmall  pots  filled  with  the 
fame  fort  of  mould,  being  replunged  in  the  bark  hot-bed,  and 
kept  well  Aiaded  until  they  have  taken  frefli  root,  when  they 
fliould  have  air  admitted  pretty  freely. 

The  plants  require  to  be  kept  warm  during 'the  winter 
feafon. 

The  layers,  cuttings  and  fuckers  may  be  laid  down  or  be 
planted  out  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer  or  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  in  pots  for  the  purpofe,  being  occalionally 
watered,  and  placed  in  the  hot-bed. 

The  plants  fhould  be  kept  in  the  Hove  during  the  winter 
feafon,  but  they  may  be  fet  out  in  the  green-houfe  in  the 
fummer  months,  when  they  will  afford  much  ornament  in 
their  beautiful  fcarlet  flowers,  as  they  continue  for  a conii- 
derable  length  of  time. 

FUCHSWINKE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  principality  of  Neiffe  ; three  miles  S.  of  Patfchkau. 

FUCINUS  Lacus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lake  of 
Italy  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  belonging  to  the  country 
of  the  Marfi.  It  is  now  called  lake  Celano.  For  a parti- 
cular account  of  it,  Me  Cei.ano. 

FUCUSisufed  fora  paint,  or  compofltion,  applied  on 
the  face,  to  beautify  it,  and  heighten  the  complexion. 

Old  women  make  ufe  of  fucuies  and  pomatums,  to  appear 
young.  The  fucus  made  with  ceruffe  is  eorrofive  and  per- 
nicious to  the  {kin. 

Pliny  fays,  that  the  fucus  of  the  Roman  dames  was  a kind 
of  white  earth,  or  chalk,  brought  from  Ohio  and  Samos, 
diffolved  in  water. 

The  fucus  Solimanni  is  a compofltion  of  prepared  fubli- 
mate,  in  great  repute  among  ihe  Spaniards  of  Peru. 

Fucus  Giganteus,  a name  given  by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  So- 
lander  to  a kind  of  fea-weed  of  an  enormous  fize,  which 
they  difeovered  in  their  paffage  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
the  iirait  of  Le  Maire.  The  leaves  of  it  were  four  feet 
long,  and  fome  of  the  llalks,  though  not  thicker  than  a 
man’s  thumb*  above  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Fucus,  in  Botany,  (from  $11x05  a fea-weed,  fome  kinds 
of  which  being  uied  in  colouring,  occaiicn.-d  the  Latin 
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word  fucare , to  flain  or  paint.)  Linn,  Gen.  567. 
Schrcb.  768.  Juffi  6 Reaumur  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des 
Sciences  for  1711,  282.  t.  9,  10,  11.  Clafs  and  order, 
'Cryptogam'ia  Alga.  Nat.  OrcL  Alya. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  unknown.  Female,  Cal.  and  Cor  none. 
Pifl  Germen  imbedded  in  the  gelatinous  internal  fubftance 
of  a membranous  or  coriaceous  frond,  aggregate  ; ftyle  and 
fligma  unknown.  Peric.  gelatinous.  Seals  roundilh,  nu- 
merous, cluttered,  at  length  difperfed. 

FIT.  Ch.  Seeds  produced  in  cluttered  tubercles,  which 
"burtt  at  their  fummits. 

The  fru deification  of  this  germs  ttill  remains  in  the 
greateft  obfeurity.  Linnccus  imagined  the  male  flowers  to 
re  fide  in  the  fpongy  fibres  found  in  the  air-bladders  of  fome 
fpecies ; but  this  appears  to  be  merely  cellular  fubftance, 
thofe  bladders  ferving  only  to  float  the  plant.  Yet  this 
theory,  founded  on  a mifapprehenfion  of  Reaumur’s  opinion, 
is  adopted  by  Juflieu.  Reaumur  thought;  certain  fibrous 
tufts,  fcattered over  the  furface,  were  male  flowers.  Gsertner 
has  recurred  to  the  old  opinion  that  the  family  of  fea-weeds, 
and  fome  others  of  the  Cryptogam'ia,  have  no  aftual 
lexual  impregnation  ; but  this  does  not  bring  us  at  all  nearer 
the  truth,  though  it  may  ferve  to  fhelter  our  ignorance.  Mr. 
Correa  de  Serra,  in  the  Phiiofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1796, 
has  fuggetted  that  the  mucus  which  envelopes  the  feeds  of 
this  family  may  be  the  true  pollen  or  impregnating  matter, 
wliich  feems  to  us  the  molt  probable  conjecture,  though 
col.  Velley,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Linnsean  Society's 
Tranfadtions,  has  oppofed  it.  A great  difficulty 
refpedting,  not  only  the  generic  charafter,  but  in  many 
cafes  the  fpecific  diferimination  of  thefe  plants,  arifes  from 
the  different  afpedts  the  fruit  affumes,  being  fometimfes  in 
the  form  of  round  many-feeded  tubercles,  fometimes  in 
that  of  widely  difperfed  feeds,  like  thofe  of  an  Ulva.  This 
takes  place  unqueftionably  in  the  very  fame  fpecies.  Thefe 
difficulties  are  fo  great,  that  though  Roth  and  others  have 
attempted  generic  diftindtions  among  the  plants  ranged  pre- 
vioufly  under  Fucus  and  Conferva,  Mr.  Dawfon  Turner,  au- 
thor of  an  excellent  fynop'fis  of  the  Britifh  Fuel,  and  of  a 
fplendid  and  very  learned  general  work  on  this  genus  with 
■coloured  plates,  in  which  134  fpecies  have  already  appeared, 
leaves  the  fubjeft  of  the  generic  cha rafter  in  complete  un- 
certainty. The  beft  books  on  the  fpecies  of  Fucus  are 
Omelm’s  Hi/loria  Fucorum,  publiflied  at  Peterfburgh,  in 
1768;  Efper’s  leones  Fucorum,  Nuremberg  1800;  Good- 
enough  and  Woodward’s  Obfervations  on  the  Britifh  Fuci, 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  3,  befides  the  works  of  Mr.  Turner 
above-mentioned,  and  the  fplendid  fafciculi  of  Stackhoufe’s 
Ne  rets  Britannica , and  of  Velley’j-  Plant  a Marina.  Nume- 
rous fpecies  are  alfo  figured  and  deferibed  in  the  Engliffi 
Botany.  Thofe  which  are  natives  of  the  Britifh  ftiores  are 
now  fuppofed  to  amount  to  near  100.  They  are  diftributed 
into  the  following  feftions.  1.  Leaves,  or  rather  leaflets, 
diftinft.  2.  Leaves  united  with  the  ftem.  3.  Winged,  or 
having  a rib  running  along  the  centre  of  the  leaf  or  frond. 
4.  Frond  flat  and  deftitute  of  a rib.  5.  Frond  comprefied. 
-6.  Frond  round  or  cylindrical. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  preferved,  by  being  firft  waffied 
clean  from  fea  water,  and  then  dilplayed  on  paper  while 
floating  in  a pan  of  frefh  water,  during  which  they  are 
Teadily  dilplayed  by  means  of  a brittle,  or  hair-pencil.  Some 
of  them  adhere  to  the  paper  when  dry,  others  ftart  from  it. 
Many  fpecies  make  a very  elegant  appearance,  and  are  fa- 
vourites with  colleftors  of  natural  productions. 

Fucus,  in  the  teftaceous  clafs  of  Vermes,  a fpecies  of 
Mur  ex,  which  fee. 

Fucus,  in  the  zoophyte  clafs  of  Vermes,  a name  given 
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by  Imperatori  to  the  Gorgovia  verrueofa,  wliich  fee.— Alfo, 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  Alcyonium,  Fulularia,  and  Corallines , 
which  fee. 

Fucus  palmatus,  handed fucus,  the  name  given  to  a fpecies 
of  fea  fucus,  dittinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  its  having  no 
ftalks,  its  leaves  being  divided  in  the  manner  of  a hand,  and 
its  extremities  divided  into  many  curled  fegments.  It  is  com- 
mon on  almoft  all  the  fea  coafts  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  fea  fubftances  in  which  Mr.  Reaumur  has 
difeovered  regular  flowers  and  feeds.  They  are  in  this  fpe- 
cies however  fo  fmall,  as  to  require  the  afliftance  of  a mi- 
crofcope  to  difeoyer  them  ; though  after  they  have  been 
once  feen  in  that  manner,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  microfcopic 
objefts,  they  may  then  be  eafily  dittinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  fubftance  is  fattened  to  fome  ftone  by  a round  root, 
from  which  there  arife  four  or  five  leaves,  which  at  about 
an  inch  diftance  from  the  root  divide  into  a number  of 
branchings,  which  conftitute  the  whole  of  it.  The  natives 
of  New  Holland  broil  this  fpecies  of  fea-wreck  and  eat  it. 
It  is  alfo  eaten  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  fometimes 
frefh,  as  a fallad  ; but  more  frequently  it  is  dried,  rolled  to- 
gether, and  chewed  as  tobacco.  In  theifle  of- Sky  it  is  ufed 
as  a medicine. 

Fucus  polyfehides.  See  Polysciiides. 

Fucus  thermalis,  the  name  of  a remarkable  fubftance 
found  only  in  the  hot-water  furings.  It  was  firft  difeovered 
by  Monf.  de  Montefquieu,  in  the  great  bafon,  at  the  boiling 
fpring  in  Gafcony  ; he  was  not  able  to  difeover  that  it  pro- 
duced either  flowers  or  feeds.  Its  fubftance  is  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  fmall  bladders  full  of  air,  the  furfaces  of  which 
are  reticular,  as  worked  in  the  manner  of  coarfe  canvas.  It 
is  obferved  to  grow  only  in  the  hotteft  waters. 

FUDAL  Baiia,  ill  Geography,  a mountain  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  Natolia  ; ten  miles  from  Cogni. 

FUDDAH,  a river  of  Algiers,  which  runs  into  the 
Shellif ; five  miles  E.  of  Sinaab. 

FUDDER,  among  the  Miners,  a load  of  lead,  which 
is  eight  pigs,  or  fixteen  hundred  weight.  See  Fodder. 

FUDIA,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Weftern  iflands  of 
Scotland,  which  is  fmall  and  mountainous.  N.  lat.  57' 2'. 
W.  long.  7 23'. 

FUE'.  See  Faoue'. 

FUEGO.  See  Terra  del Fuego. 

Fuego,  Fogo,  or  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  cape  Verd  iflands. 
The  firft  of  thefe  names  is  derived  from  a volcano,  and  the 
laft  from  its  being  difeovered  on  St.  Philip’s  day.  The  vol- 
cano iffiies  from  a high  mountain,  and  throws  out  flames, 
which  are  vifible  at  a great  diftance  in  the  night  ; alfo  clouds 
of  afhes,  which  fuffocate  cattle,  pumice-ftones,  which  float 
on  the  fea,  and  torrents  of  fulphur.  The  illand  has  neither 
rivers  nor  frefh  water ; neverthelefs  it  is  fertile  in  maize, 
gourds,  water-melons,  wild  figs,  oranges,  and  apples.  It 
abounds  with  goats,  which  run  wild  upon  the  mountains, 
the  fkins  of  which  yield  a revenue  to  the  crown.  They 
export  alfo  the  fkins  of  cattle,  horfes,  afles,  and  hogs. 
Fuego  is  about  15  miles  in  length.  N.  lat.  14s  57'  18'  . 
W.  long.  24°  22'  12  '. 

FUEGOO,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  about  315 
miles  in  circumference ; in  the  centre  the  land  is  pretty 
high,  and  declines  towards  both  ends.  N.  lat.  9^  20'.  E. 
long.  123"  26'. 

FUEL,  in  Philofophy,  the  pabulum  of  fire,  or  whatever 
receives  and  retains  fire,  and  is  confumed,  or  rendered  in- 
fenfible  thereby. 

A great  deal  of  nicety  is  required  in  chocfmg  the  proper 
fuel  to  raife  and  continue  the  feveral  degrees  of  fire  la 
chemical  operations.  ' Dr.  Blac!^  divides  fuels  into  fire 
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claffes  ; the  firft  comprehends  the  fluid  inflammable  bodies ; 
the  fecond,  peat  or  turf  ; the  third,  charcoal  of  wood  ; the 
fourth,  pit-coal  charred  ; and  the  fifth,  wood,  or  pit-coal, 
in  a crude  flate,  and  capable  cf  yielding  a copious  and 
bright  flame. 

The  fluid  inflammables  are  confidered  as  diflinft  from  the 
folid,  on  this  account,  that  they  are  capable  of  binning  upon 
a wick,  and  become  in  this  way  the  moil  manageable  fources 
of  heat;  though,  on  account  of  their  price,  they  are  never 
employed  for  producing  it  in  great  quantities  ; and  are 
only  ufed  when  a gentle  degree,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  heat 
is  fufficient.  The  fpecies  which  belong  to  this  clafs  are  al- 
cohol and  different  oils. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  alcohol,  when  pure  and  free  of  water, 
is  as  Convenient  and  manageable  a fuel  for  producing  mo- 
derate or  gentle  heats  as  can  be  defired.  Its  flame  is  per- 
fectly clean,  and  free  from  any  kind  of  foot ; it  can  ealily 
be  made  to  burn  flower  fer  falter,  and  to  produce  leis  or 
more  heat,  by  changing  the  fize  cr  number  of  the  wicks 
upon  which  it  burns  ; for  as  long  as  thefe  are  fed  with 
•fpirit,  in  a proper  manner,  they  continue  to  yield  flame  of 
precifely  the  fame  ilrength.  The  cotton,  or  other  materials, 
of  which  the  wick  is  compofed,  is  not  fcorchcd  or  con- 
fumed  i:i  the  lead,  becaufe  the  fpirit  with  which  it  is  con- 
stantly foaked  is  incapable  of  becoming  hotter  than  1 7.4.0, 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  conliderably  below  the  heat  of  boiling- 
water.  It  is  only  the  vapour  that  arifes  from  it  which  is 
hotter,  and  this  too  only  in  its  outer  parts,  that  are  moll 
remote  from  the  wick,  and  where  only  the  coir, bullion  is 
going  on,  in  confequence  of  communication  and  contact 
with  the  air.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  alcohol  is  totally  vo- 
latile, it  does  not  leave  any  fixed  matter  which,  by  being- 
accumulated  on  the  wick,  might  render  it  foul  and  fill  up 
its  pores.  The  wick,  therefore,  continues  to  imbibe  the 
fpirit  as  freely,  after  fome  time,  as  it  did  at  the  firft. 
Thefe  are  the  qualities  of  alcohol  as  a fuel.  But  thefe  qua- 
lities belong  only  to  a fpirit  that  is  very  pure.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  weak,  and  contain  water,  the  water,  being 
lefs  volatile,  does  not  evaporate  fo  fait  from  the  wick  as  the 
more  fpirituous  part ; and  the  wick  becomes,  after  fome 
time,  fo  much  foaked  with  water  that  it  does  not  imbibe  the 
fpirit  properly.  The  flame  becomes  much  weaker,  or  is  al- 
together extinguilhed.  Vfhen  alcohol  is  ufed  as  a fuel, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  made  as  ftrong,  or  free  from 
Water,  as  poflible. 

Oil,  although  fluid  like  fpirit  of  wine,  and  capable  of 
burning  in  a iimilar  manner,  is  not  fo  convenient  in  many 
refpefts.  It  is  difpofed  to  emit  foot;  and  this  applying 
itfelf  to  the  bot'om  of  the  vexTel  expofed  to  it,  andj  in- 
creasing in  thicknefs,  forms,  by  degrees,  a foft  and  fpongy 
medium,  through  which  heat  is  not  fo  freely  and  quickly 
tranfimttcd.  i his  was  obferved  by  Mufchenbroeck  in  his  ex- 
periments upon  the  expanfions  of  metalline  rods  heated  by 
lamps.  It  is  true  wc  can  prevent  this  entirely,  by  ufing  very 
fmall  wicks,  and  increafing  the  number,  if  neceffary,  to 
produce  the  heat  required.  Or,  we  may  employ  one  of 
thofe  lamps,  in  which  a ftream  of  air  is  allowed  to  rife 
through  the  middle  of  the  flame,  or  to  pafs  over  its  furface 
with  iuch  velocity  as  to  produce  a more  complete  inflam- 
mation than  ordinary.  But  we  (hail  he  as  much  etnbarraffed 
in  anothei.way,  for  the  oils  commonly  ufed,  being  capable 
of  afl liming  a heat  greatly  above  that  of  boiling  water,' 
feorcu  and  burn  the  wick,  and  change  its  texture,  fo  that  it 
does  not  imbibe  the  oil  fo  fait  as  before.  Some  have  at- 
tempted a remedy,  by  making  the  wick  of  incombuftible 
materials,  as  albedos,  or  wire  ; but  frill,  as  the  oil  does  not 
totally  evaporate,  but  leaves  a fmall  quantity  of  grofs  fixed 


carbonaceous  matter,  this,  conftantly  accumulating,  clogs 
the  wick  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  oil  cannot  afeend,  the 
flames  become  weaker,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  are  entirely  ex- 
tinguiihed.  There  is,  however,  a difference  among  the 
different  oils  in  this  refpedt ; fome  being  more  totally  vola- 
tile than  others.  But  the  beft  are  troublefome  in  this  way, 
and  the  only  remedy  is  to  change  the  wicks  often,  though 
we  can  hardly  do  this  and  be  fure  of  keeping  always  an  equal 
flame. 

The  fecond  kind  of  fuel  mentioned,  peat,  is  fo  fpongy 
that,  compared  with  the  more  folid  fuels,  it  is  unfit  to  be 
employed  for  producing  very  ftrong  heats.  It  is  too  bulky 
for  this  : we  cannot  put  into  a furnace,  at  a time,  a quan- 
tity that  correfponds  with  the  quick  confumption  that  mult 
neceffarily  go  on  when  the  heat  is  violent.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a great  difference  in  this  refpeft  among  different  kinds 
of  this  fuel ; bat  this  is  the  general  charadfer  of  it.  How- 
ever, when  we  defire  to  produce  and  keep  up,  by  means  of 
cheap  fuel,  an  extremely  mild  gentle  heat,  we  can  hardly 
ufe  any  thing  better  than  peat.  But  it  is  beft  to  have  it 
previoufly  charred,  that  is,  fcorched,  or  burnt  to  black 
coal.  When  prepared  for  ufe  in  that  manner,  it  is  capable 
of  being  made  to  burn  more  (lowly  and  gently,  or  will  bear, 
without  being  extinguilhed  altogether,  a greater  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  air,  with  which  it  is  iupplied,  than  any 
other  of  the  folid  fuels.  Dr.  Boerhaave  found  it  extremely 
convenient  and  manageable  in  his  Furnus  Studioforum. 

The  next  fuel,  in  order,  is  the  charcoal  of  wood.  This 
is  prepared  by  piling  up  billets  cf  wood  into  a pyramidal 
heap,  with  feveral  fpiracles,  or  flues,  formed  through  the 
pile.  Chips  and  bru fli wood  are  put  into  thofe  below,  and 
the  whole  is  fo  conftru&ed  that,  when  kindled,  it  kindles 
almoft  over  the  whole  pile  in  a very  fhort  time.  It  would 
burft  out  into  a blaze,  and  be  quickly  confumed  to  allies, 
were  it  not  covered  all  over  with  earth,  or  clay,  beaten  clofe, 
leaving  openings  at  all  the  fpiracles.  Thefe  are  carefully 
watched  ; and,  whenever  the  white  watery  fmoke  is  ob- 
ferved to  be  fucceeded  by  thin  blue,  and  tranfparent  fmoke, 
the  whole  is  immediately  flopped  ; this  being  the  indication 
of  all  the  watery  vapour  being  gone,  and  the  burning  of  the 
true  coaly  matter  commencing.  Thus  is  a pretty  ftrong  red 
heat  raifed  through  the  whole  mafs,  and  all  the  volatile  mat- 
ters are  diffipated  by  it,  and  nothing  now  remains  hut  the 
charcoal.  The  holes  being  all  (lopped  in  fucceflion,  as  this 
change  of  the  fmoke  is  obferved,  the  fire  goes  out  for  want, 
of  air.  The  pile  is  now  allowed  to  cool.  This  requires 
many  days ; for,  charcoal  being  a very  bad  condudlor  of 
heat,  the  pile  long  remains  red  hot  in  the  centre,  and,  if 
opened  m this  ftate,  would  inftantly  burn  with  fury. 

Small  quantities  may  be  procured  at  any  time,  by  burn- 
ing wood  in  clofe  veffels.  Little  pieces  may  be  very  finely 
prepared,  at  any  time,  by  plunging  the  wood  in  lead  melted, 
and  red  hot. 

This  is  the  chief  fuel  ufed  by  the  chemifts  abroad,  and 
has  many  good  properties.  It  kindles  quickly,  emits  few- 
watery  or  other  vapours  while  burning,  and  when  confirmed 
leaves  few  a flees,  and  thofe  very  light.  They  are,  there- 
fore, eafily  blown  away,  fo  that  the  fire  continues  open,  or 
pervious  to  the  current  of  air  which  muft  pr-fs  through  it 
to  keep  it  burning.  This  fort  of  fuel,  too,  is  capable  of 
producing  as  intenfe  a heat  as  can  be  obtained  by  any  ; but 
in  thofe  violent  heats  it  is  quickly  confumed,  and  needs  to 
be  frequently  Iupplied. 

Foffil  coals  charred,  Called  cinders,  or  coaks,  have,  in 
many  refpedts,  the  fame  properties  as  charcoal  cf  wood  ; as 
kindling  more  readily  in  furnaces  than  when  they  are  not 
charred,  and  not  emitting  watery,  or  other  grofs  fmoke, 
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while  tliey  "burn.  This  fort  of  charcoal  is  even  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  the  other  in  fome  properties. 

It  is  a much  llronger  fuel,  or  contains  the  combullible 
matter  in  greater  quantity,  or  in  a more  condenfed  Hate. 
It  is,  therefore,  confumed  much  more  llowly  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  particularly  when  employed  for  producing  in- 
tenfe  melting  heats.  The  only  inconveniences  that  attend 
it  are,  that,  as  it  confumes,  it  leaves  much  more  aihes  than 
the  other,  and  thefe  much  heavier  too,  which  are,  there- 
fore, liable  to  collefl  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  obllruft  the  free 
pafiage  of  air  through  the  lire  ; and  further,  that  when 
the  heat  is  very  intenfe  thefe  aihes  are  difpofed  to  melt  or  vi- 
trify into  a tenacious  droffy  fubftance,  which  clogs  the 
grate,  the  fides  of  the  furnace  and  the  veffels.  This  laft 
inconvenience  is  only  troublefome,  however,  when  the  heat 
required  is  very  intenfe.  In  ordinary  heat  the  aihes  do  not 
melt,  and  though  they  are  more  copious  and  heavy  than 
thole  of  charcoal  of  wood,  they  feldom  choke  up  the  lire 
confiderably,  unlefs  the  bars  of  the  grate  be  too  clofe  to- 
gether. 

Tin's  fuel,  therefore,  is  preferable,  in  moll  cafes,  to  the 
charcoal  of  wood,  on  account  of  its  burning  much  longer, 
or  giving  much  more  heat  before  it  is  confumed.  The 
heat  produced,  by  equal  quantities,  by  weight,  of  pit-coal, 
wood-charcoal  and  wood  itfelf,  are  nearly  in  proportion  of 
5,  4,  and  3.  The  reafon  why  both  thefe  kinds  of  charcoal 
are  preferred,  on  moll  occafions,  in  experimental  chemiltry, 
to  the  crude  wood,  or  fofiil  coal,  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, is,  that  the  crude  fuels  are  deprived,  by  charring, 
of  a confiderable  quantity  of  water,  and  fome  other  volatile 
principles,  which  are  evaporated  during  the  procefs  of 
charring,  in  the  form  of  footy  fmoke  or  flame.  Thefe  vo- 
latile parts,  while  they  remain  in  the  fuel,  make  it  unfit  (or 
lefs  fit)  for  many  purpofes  in  chemiftry.  For  befides  ob- 
ftrudling  the  vents  with  footy  matter,  they  require  much 
heat  to  evaporate  them  ; and,  therefore,  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace, in  which  they  are  burnt,  is  much  diminifhed  and 
Waited  by  every  addition  of  frefh  fuel,  until  the  frefh  fuel 
is  completely  inflamed,  and  reftores  the  heat  to  its  former 
llrength. 

But  thefe  great  and  hidden  variations  of  the  heat  of  a 
furnace  are  quite  inconvenient  in  moll  chemical  precedes. 
In  the  greater  number  of  chemical  operations,  therefore, 
it  is  much  more  convenient  to  ufe  charred  fuel,  than  the 
fame  fuel  in  its  natural  date. 

There  are,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  kinds  of  foffil  coal, 
which  are  exceptions  to  what  has  now  been  delivered  in  ge- 
neral. We  meet  with  fome  of  them  that  leave  a fmaller 
proportion  of  allies  than  others,  and  the  allies  of  fome  are 
not  fo  liable  to  melt  in  violent  heats.  There  is  one  fpecies 
too,  fuch  as  the  Kilkenny  coal  of  Ireland,  and  which  occurs 
likewife  in  fome  parts  of  this  country,  that  does  not  contain 
any  fen  Able  quantity  of  water,  or  other  fuch  volatile  prin- 
ciples. But  this  may  be  called  a fort  of  native  charcoal. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  ordinary  coal,  but,  when  thrown 
into  the  lire,  does  not  emit  fmoke  or  foot.  It  merely 
becomes  red,  gives  a fubtile  blue  flame,  and  confumes  like 
charcoal ; only  it  lulls  furprizingly  long,  or  continues  to 
give  heat  for  a very  long  time  before  it  is  totally  coniumed. 
But  it  cannot  be  made  to  burn  fo  as  to  produce  a gentle  heat. 

If , not  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  violently  heated,  it  is 
foon  extinguished. 

In  ufing  this  kind  of  fuel,  it  is  proper  to  be  on  our  guard 
againll  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  burnt  air,  which  arifes 
from  charcoal. of  all  kinds.  Charcoal  burns  without  vifible 
fmoke.  The  air  arifing  from  it  appears  to  the  eye  as  pure 
and  as  clear  as  common  air.  Hence.it  is  much  uled  abroad 
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by  tTiofe  who  arc  fludious  of  neatnefs,  and  cleanlinefs  in 
their  apartments.  But  this  very  circumllance  fhould  make 
us  more  watchful  againll  its  effects,  which  may  prove  dan- 
gerous, in  the  highell  degree,  before  we  are  aware  of  it. 
The  air  arifing  from  common  crude  fuel  is  no  doubt  as  bad, 
but  the  fmoke  renders  it  difagreeable  before  it  becomes  dan- 
gerous. The  fir  ft  fenfation  is  a flight  fenfe  of  weaknefs  ; 
the  limbs  feem  to  require  a little  attention,  to  prevent 
falling.  A flight  giddinefs,  accompanied  by  a diftindl  feeling 
of  a flufli,  or  glow  in  the  face  and  neck.  Soon  after,  the 
perfon  becomes  drowfy,  would  fit  down,  but  commonly 
falls  on  the  floor  infeniible  of  all  about  him,  and  breathes 
llrong,  fnoring  as  in  an  apoplexy.  If  the  perfon  is  alarmed 
in  time,  and  efcapes  into  the  open  air,  he  is  commonly  feized 
with  a violent  head-ach,  which  gradually  abates. 

But  when  the  effefl  is  completed,  as  above  deferibed, 
death  very  foon  enfues,  unlefs  relief  be  obtained.  There  is 
ufually  a foaming  at  the  mouth,  a great  flufli  or  fuffufion 
over  the  face  and  neck,  and  every  indication  of  an  opprefiion 
of  the  brain,  by  this  accumulation  of  blood.  The  moil  fuc- 
ceisful  treatment  is  to  take  off  a quantity  of  blood  imme- 
diately, and  throw  cold  water  on  the  head  repeatedly.  A 
llrong  ftimulus,  fuch  as  hartfliorn,  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet,  has  alio  a very  good  effect. 

The  fifth  and  lait  kind  of  fuel  is  wood,  or  foflll  coals,  in 
their  crude  ftate,  which  il  is  proper  to  diftinguifn  from  the 
charcoals  of  the  fame  fubilances.  The  difference  confiils  in 
their  giving  a copious  and  bright  flame,  when  plenty  of  air 
is  admitted  to  them,  in  confequence  of  which  they  mull  be 
conlidered  as  fuels  very  different  from  charcoal,  and  adapted 
to  different  purpofes.  See  Flame. 

Flaming  fuel  cannot  be  managed  like  the  charcoals.  If 
little  air  be  admitted,  it  gives  no  flame,  but  footy  vapour, 
and  a diminution  of  heat.  And  if  much  air  be  admitted  to 
make  thofe  vapours  break  out  into  flame,  the  heat  is  too  vio- 
lent. Thefe  flaming  fuels,  however,  have  their  particular 
ufes,  for  which  the  others  are  far  lefs  proper.  For  it  is  a, 
fa6t,  that  flame,  when  produced  in  great  quantity,  and 
made  to  burn  violently,  by  mixing  it  with  a proper  quantity 
of  frefh  air,  by  driving  it  on  the  fubjedl,  and  throwing  it 
into  whirls  and  eddies,  which  mix  the  air  with  every  part  of 
the  hot  vapour,  gives  a molt  intenfe  heat.  This  proceeds 
from  the  vaporous  nature  of  flame,  and  the  perfect  mifeibi- 
lity  of  it  with  the  air. 

As  the  immediate  contact  and  aftion  of  air  are  neceflary 
to  the  burning  of  every  combullible  body  ; fo  the  air,  when 
properly  applied,  a£ts,  with  far  greater  advantage  on  flame, 
than  on  the  folid  and  fixed  inflammable  bodies : fer  when 
air  is  applied  to  thefe  iail,  it  can  only  act  on  their  furface,  or 
the  particles  of  them  that  are  outennoft  ; whereas  flame 
being  a vapour  or  elaftic  fluid,  the  air,  by  proper  contri- 
vances, can  be  intimately  mixed  with  it,  and  made  to  act  on 
every  part  of  it,  external  and  internal,  at  the  fame  time. 
This  great  power  of  flame,  which  is  the  confequence  of  this, 
does  not  appear  when  we  try  finall  quantities  of  it,  and  allow 
it  to  burn  quietly,  becaufe  the  air  is  not  intimately  mixed 
with  it,  but  adls  only  on  the  outfide,  and  the  quantity  of 
burning  matter  in  the  furface  of  a final!  flame  is  too  fmall  to  . 
produce  much  effect. 

But  when  flame  is  produced  in  large  quantity,  ar.d  is  pro- 
perly mixed  and  agitated  with  air,  its  power  to  heat  bodies 
is  immenfely  increafed.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  proper 
for  heating  large  quantities  of  matter  to  a violent  degree, 
elpeeially  if  the  contact  of  folid  fuel  with  fuch  matter  is 
inconvenient.  Flaming  fuel  is  uled  for  this  reafon  in  many 
operations  performed  on  large  quantities  of  metal,  or  me- 
tallic minerals,,  in  the  making  of  glafs,  and  in  the  baking  or 
3 G 2 burning 
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burning- of  all  kinds  of  earthen  ware..  The  potter  s kilu  is  a 
cylindrical  cavity,  filled  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  witn 
columns  of  wares,  the  only  interftices  are  thofe  that  are  kit 
between  the  columns  ; and  the  flame,  when  produced  in  im->~ 
ficient  quantity,  proves  a torrent  of  liquid  fire,  conftantly 
flowing  up  through  the  whole  of  the  mteribces,  and  heats 
the  whole  pile  in  an  equal  manner.  . 

Flaming  fuel  is  alfo  proper  in  many  works  or  manufactories, 
in  which  much  fuel  is  confirmed,  as  in  breweries,  diftilleries, 
and  the  like.  In  fuch  works,  it  is  evidently  worth  while  to 
contrive  the  furnaces  fo  that  heat  may  be  obtained  from  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  fuel,  as  well  as  from  the  fixed  ; for 
when  this  is  done,  lefs  fuel  ferves  the  purpofe  than  would 
otherwife  be  neceffary.  But  this  is  little  attended  to,  or  ill 
underflood  in  many  of  thofe  manufactories.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  vaft  clouds  of  black  fmoke  and  vapoui  coming 
' out  of  their  vents.  This  happens  in  conference  of  their 
throwing  too  large  a quantity  of  crude  fuel  into  the  furnace 
at  once.  The  heat  is  not  fufficient  to  inflame  it  quickly, 
and  the  confequence  is  a great  lofs  of  heat.  See  Labora- 
tory. . c 

It  is  a known  truth,  that  fuel  cannot  confume  by  means  oi 
heat  alone,  without  the  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  and  this  is  no 
way  more  clearly  proved,  than  by  this  eafy  experiment. 
Let  a ftrong  cylinder  of  iron,  hollow  within,  befitted  with 
a firm  fcrew  at  each  end  ; in  the  cavity  of  this  cylinder  en- 
clofe  a long  piece  of  charcoal,  an  then  fcrew  up  both  the 
ends  fall,  and  place  the  whole  in  a ftrong  fire;  let  it  conti- 
nue there  for  feveral  hours  ; and  when  it  is  taken  out  and 
cooled,  open  it,  and  the  piece  of  charcoal  will  be  found 
{till  black,  in  its  own  form,  and  no  way  apparently  altered 
•or  dimini  filed. 

It  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  confumption  of  fuel  de- 
pends upon  the  rarefa&ion,  diflodgment,  brifk  agitation, 
and  difcharge  of  its  inflammable  vapour,  by  means  of 
frefh  air  ; and  hence  we  have  the  reafon  of  the  known  rule 
of  extinguifhing  fires  by  fmothenng  them. 

It  is  provided  by  ftatute,  that  wood  fuel  fliall  not  be  felled 
under  the  affize.  See  Billet  and  Faggots. 

FUEN,  in  Geography , a river  of  China,  which  runs  into 
the  Hoang,  in  the  province  of  Chan-fi.  N.  lat.  35^  29'.  E. 
long.  1 10'  14'. 

FUENARABIA,  or  Fuenterabia.  See  Fontara- 

BiA. 

FUENCALIENTE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile, 
near  the  fource  of  the  Xaloa ; 15  miles  N.  of  Si- 
guen$a. 

FUEN-HOA-FOU,  a city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Pe-tcheli,  celebrated  for  its  extent  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  ftreets  and  trium- 
phal arches.  It  is  fituated  near  the  great  wall,  amidft 
mountains,  and  has  under  its  jurifdiftion,  befides  two  cities 
01  the  fecond,  and  eight  of  the  third  clafs,  a great  number 
cjf  fortreffes  which  bar  the  entrance  of  China  againft  the  Tar- 
tars. Among  the  animals  of  the  adjacent  territory,  the 
moft  remarkable  are  yellow  rats  ; which  are  much  larger  than 
thofe  fecn  in  Europe,  and  whofe  fkins  are  much  valued  by 
the  Chinefc.  The  contiguous  mountains  afford  cryftal,  mar- 
ble, and  porphyry. 

FIJENSALIDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  ; 18 
iniles  N.NAV.  of  Toledo. 

FUEN-SI,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 

, in,  the  province  of  Chan-h  ; 12  miles  W.N.W.  of 

Teho. 

FUEN-TCHEOU-FOU,  an  ancient  and  commercial 
city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Chan-fi,  fituated  on  the 
river  F uen -ho  ; its  baths  and  fprings,  ahnoll  as  hot  a^  boiling 


water,  attraft  a great  number  of  ftrangers,  who  contribute 
greatly  to  its  opulence.  To  its  diftrift  belong  one  city  of 
the  fecond,  and  feven  of  the  third  clafs,  N.  lat.  37  20'. 
El  long,  in'  26'. 

FUENTE,  La,  a town  of  Spain,  In  Afturia  ; 20  miles 
S.W.  of  Santillana. 

Fuente  Ducvna,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
fituated  on  the  Tagus  ; 24  miles  S.E.  of  Madrid. 

Fuente -Ginaldo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura, 
ufedbythe  Spaniards  in  the  fuccefiion-war  as  a depot  for 
corn  and  cattle  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Coria. 

Fuente  de  Nanfa,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia;  28 
miles  S.W.  of  Santander. 

FuENTE-fZ-O/wo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  between 
Segovia  and  Aranda  de  Huero. 

Fuente  Ovejuna,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova  ; 32  miles  N.W.  of  Cordova. 

Fuente  de  la  Piedra , a village  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Grenada,  having  a medicinal  fpring,  of  virtues  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  celebrated  for  curing  various  diforders, 
particularly  the  gravel  ; 6 miles  from  Antequera. 

Fuente  de  la  Reyna,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia  ; 15 
miles  N.  of  Segorbe. 

Fuente  del  Sabuco,  or  de  Sahurro,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  ; 16  miles  from  Salamanca. 

FUENTELSOL,  a town  of  Spain,  having  a Carthu- 
fian  monaftery,  in  Aragon,  feated  on  the  Ebro  ; 20  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Saragoffa. 

FUENTES,  Fort,  a fort  of  Switzerland,  founded  by  the 
count  de  Fuentes,  governor  of  Milan,  in  1603,  completed 
in  1606,  and  called  by  his  name.  It  is  feated  upon  an  infu- 
lated  rock,  about  i*  mile  from  the  neareft  ridge  of  mountains, 
and  two  miles  from  lake  Como,  fo  that  it  completely  commands 
the  only  great  opening  which  leads  into  the  Valteline,  either 
from  the  Milanefe  or  the  Grifons  ; and  of  courfe  it  was  a 
fituation  of  great  importance,  when  the  poffefiion  of  the 
Valteline  was  an  objedl  of  confequence  to  the  houfe  of 
Aullria.  The  fortifications  are  a quarter  of  a mile  in  cir- 
cumference, conllrudled  with  ftone,  and  contain  a few 
ruinous  barracks  for  foldiers,  and  the  governor’s  houfe, 
which  is  in  a wretched  condition.  The  plain  below  the  rock 
is  marfhy,  and  renders  the  fort  extremely  infalubrious.  The 
Spaniards  were  accuftomed  to  ftyle  this  place,  from  its  pecu- 
liar fituation,  thej’<z£f  of  the  Grifons,  while  the  Grifons,  in 
alluiion  to  its  had  air,  termed  it,  with  greater  propriety,  the 
grave  of  the  Spaniards.  The  view  from  the  fort  is  remarl:- 
ably  piclurefque,  on  one  fide  the  rich  Valteline,  watered  by 
the  turbulent  Adda  ; on  the  other,  the  lakes  of  Como  and 
Chiavenna,  beautifully  encircled  with  numerous  towns  and 
villages.  The  hills  which  flrirt  the  Valteline  and  the  lake 
of  Como  prefent  a variegated  landfcape  of  forefts,  corn-, 
fields,  and  paftures,  finely  contrafted,  towards  the  Grifons, 
by  the  Rhsetian  Alps  covered  with  eternal  fnow. 

Fuentes,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  <?f  Leon 
1 3 miles  N.W.  of  Placentia. 

Fuentes  de  Onoro,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Leon  ; 1 3 miles  W,  of  Cividad  Rodrigo. 

FUERTE  de  St.  Jofef,  a town  of  South  America,  in- 
the  province  of  Tucuman  ; 95  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Miguel 
de  Tucuman. 

Fuerte  de  Vallena,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tucuman,  on  the  Salado  ; 60  miles  E.N.E.  of- 
St.  Miguel  de  Tucuman. 

FUESSEN,  or  FussEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
biihopric  of  Auglburg,  fituated  on  the  Leech,  and  a fron- 
tier town  to  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrolefe,  with  a Benediftine 
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abbey  and  convent  of  Francifcans  ; 47  miles  B.  of  Augiburg, 
N.  lat.  47  34'.  E.  long.  ioJ43'. 

FUESSLI,  Joiin-Gaspard,  in  Biography,  an  ingenious 
art  ill  and  writer,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  17c  6 ; but  having 
fludied  the  principles  of  painting  under  his  father,  he  went 
to  Vienna  about  the  year  1724,  without  any  means  of  fup- 
port,  and  without  recommendations  to  thofe  whofe  patron- 
age might  be  beneficial  to  him.  Here,  however,  he  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  meeting  with  en- 
couragement, in  every  refpeft  adequate  to  his  wants,  he  re- 
fided  at  Vienna,  till,  at  the  earned  felicitation  of  prince 
Schwarzenberg,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Radiladt,  where  he 
became  a favourite  of  the  margravine,  who  was  anxious  to 
convert  him  to  the  Catholic  religion.  From  Radiladt  he 
went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendfhip 
witli  the  celebrated  Rupezki,  under  whom  he  itudied,  with 
a view  to  improve  himfelf  in  his  profefiion.  He  next  viiited 
Attgfburg  and  Munich,  and  returned  to  Swiflerland,  where 
he  arrived  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  foon  after  married. 
His  talents  now  claimed  the  refpeft  of  the  moil  eminent  ar- 
tiils.  By  Mengs  he  was  prefented  with  a MS.  treatiie 
“ On  the  Beautiful,”  which  he  publiihed  with  a preface. 
With  Winkelman  he  lived  in  the  clofelt  liabits  of  friendfhip, 
and  being  as  zealouily  attached  to  the  beauties  of  poetry  as 
he  was  famous  as  a painter,  he  maintained  a correfpon- 
dence  with  Kleift,  Klopilock,  Wieland,  Bodmer,  and  other 
great  men  of  the  age.  In  the  years  1740  and  1742,  he 
loll  two  of  his  beil  friends  Rupezki  and  Rugendas,  and 
being  defirous  that  men  fo  eminent,  and  for  whom  he  felt  fo 
itrong  an  affeftion,  fliould  not  be  forgotten  by  pofterity,  he 
wrote  a biographical  account  of  them.  This,  his  firil  at- 
tempt in  the  department  of  literature,  meeting  with  a very 
favourable  reception,  he  let  about  refeuing  irom  oblivion 
fome  of  bis  meritorious  countrymen,  by  publifhing  as  com- 
plete a hiitory  as  pofiible  of  the  artills  of  Swilferland..  In 
this  work,  which  he  completed  with  great  labour,  perfeve- 
ranee,  and  patience,  he  (hewed  himfelf  a good-  writer  and  a 
found  critic  in  the  arts.  Fie  died  at  Zurich  in  May  1782, 
leaving  behind  him  a mod  refpeftable  charafter.  He  had 
very  long  been  regarded  as  worthy  tire  elleem  and  friendfiiip 
of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  eminence.  But  though 
accudomed  to  live  with  the  great,  he  difdained  the  arts  of 
adulation,  and  was  free  and  open  in  his  manners  and  beha- 
viour. His  houfe  was  tire  refort  for  thofe  who  cultivated 
and  were  attached  to  the  arts..  His  circumdances  were  al- 
ways very  moderate,  yet  he  was  not  deficient  in  his  fupport 
of  men  of  letters,  and  was  ready  to  ferve  thofe  who  Hood 
in  need  of  his  help.  “ Negligent,”  fays  his  biographer, 
“ in  regard  to  himfelf,  he  was  careful  of  others  ; and, 
though  incapable  of  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  great  on 
his  own  account,  he  was  not  afhamed  to  collect  money  from 
them  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  contribute  towards  the 
fupport  of  any  child  of  misfortune.”  Moreri. 

FUFA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand  of 
Niphon  ; 140  miles  W.N.W.  of  Jeddo. 

FUG  A,  one  of  the  illands  called  Barbuaynes,  about 
22  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  19'.  E.  long.  1210 
27'. 

Fuga  Dnnonum,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  hypericum,  or  St.  John's  wort. 

Fuga,  Ital.  from  fugere,  Latin,  to  fly,  a movement  in 
Mujic,  in  which  the  leading  part  or  fird  trehle  is  purfued  by 
the  fecond,  the  fecond  treble  by  the  tenor,  and  the  tenor  by 
the  bafe  ; fo  that  a fugue  is  a flight  and  a purfuit.  This  fub- 
jetl  has  been  fo  amply  treated  in  the  article  Counterpoint, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  that  little  remains  to  be  added 
to  it  here,  except  to  recapitulate  its  laws,  and  the  doctrines 


of  learned  harmonids  in  fupport  of  them.  Rondeau  de- 
fines a fugue  “ a piece  of  mufic  in  which  a trait  of  melody, 
called  the  fuhjccl,  is  treated,  according  to  certain  edabliihed 
rules  of  harmony  and  modulation  in  making  it  pafs  fuccef- 
fively  and  alternately  from  one  part  to  another.”  The  iub- 
jedt  refembles  the  text  of  a fermon,  out  of  which  all  that  is 
laid  fliould  naturally  arife,  and  ferve  as  a commentary  and 
iiiudration.  But  though,  for  variety,  or  to  indulge  ca- 
price, fugues  and  canons  have  been  compofedin  all  intervals, 
yet  orthodox  contrapuntiils  allow  no  fugues  to  be  regular, 
but  tnofe  of  which  the  anfwer  is  made  in  the  fifth,  fourth, 
eighth,  or  unifon,  as  then  the  intervals  will  be  the  fame. 
And  of  the  anfwers,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  fifth,  then 
to  the  fourth,  eighth  and  unifon  ; as  the  effeft  is  pleafing 
in  that  order.  It  mud  be  remembered  that  the  fubjeft  it- 
felf,  as  of  all  other  movements,  fhould  begin  on  the  key 
note,  its  fifth  or  its  eighth.  Of  the  various  rules  by  which 
a true  anfwer  to  a fugue  may  be  tried,  Dr.  Pepufch  ad- 
vifes  folmifation  ; Padre  Martini  the  modes  of  the  Romifh 
church,  called  authentic  and  plagal ; both  good  in  the  three 
hexachords  and  their  minor  relatives  ; but  in  tranfpofed  keys,, 
in  which  feveral  flats  or  (harps  occur  at  the  clef,  there  is  no 
rule  more  certain  and  unexceptionable  than  giving  the  anfwer 
in  exaftly  the  fame  intervals  as  the  fubjeft,  only  remembering 
that  if  one  part  rifes  a fifth,  the  other  will  only  rife  a fourth, 
as  C * — G ^ — G & — C * — et  e contra  : as  G — 

C * — C * — G^.  See  Authentic,  and  Plagal. 
But  this  is  only  in  leading  off..  The  reil  of  the  anfwer  mud 
be  in  the  fame  intervals,  and  characters  for  time,  as  the 
fubjeft,  except  in  prolation,.  augmentation  and  diminution, 
which  give  the  anfwer  in  longer  or  Ororter  notes  than  the 
theme.  See  Prolation,  Augmentation,  and  Diminution. 
All  fugues  and  canons  are  imitations  ; but  the  term  imitation 
is  only  applied  to  irregular  fugues,  when  the  intervals  are 
not  the  fame.  The  anfwer  to  a regular  fugue  may  com- 
mence in  the  middle  of  the  fubjeft,  which  will  unite  them, 
together,  and  make  them  reciprocally  accompaniments  to 
each  other.  It  were  impofnble  to  enumerate  all  the  in- 
genious contrivances  that  have  been  ufed  in  the  works  of. 
great  fughids.  The  following  are  the  mod  frequent. 

Fuga  per  Arfin  et  1 he  fin,  or  fugue  in  contrary  motion. 

F UGA  per  Contrari  Movimenti. 

Fuga  in  Confequenza , is  lometimes  ufed  for  canon. 

F uga  Omofona,  a fugue  in  unifon. 

Fuga  Libera,  free  fugue.  A canon  is  fo  called. 

Fuga  Legata,  and  a drift  fugue,  a canon. 

Fuga  Perpetua,  perpetual  fugue. 

Fuga  Vacu't,  in  Ancient  School  Pbilofophy,  a fuppofed- 
averfion  in  nature  to  a vacuum. 

Moll  of  the  phenomena  which  the  ancients  aferibed  to  the 
fuga  vacui,  the  moderns  have  demondrated  to  arife  from  the 
gravity  and  preffure  of  the  air.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the 
afeent  of  water  in  fyringes,  pumps,  &c. 

FUGALIA,  in  Antiquity,  a fead  celebrated  among  the 
Romans,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with  the  regi- 
fugium,  held  on  the  24th  of  February,  in  memory"  of  the- 
expulfion  of  the  kings,  and  the  abolifhing  of  the  monarchi- 
cal government.  Struvius,  Antiq.  Rom.  Syntag.  cap.  9,. 
didinguifhes  the  fugalia  from  the  regifuge  ; and  even  doubts- - 
whether  the  regifugium  were  thus  called  on  account  of  the 
expulfion  of  the  kings,  or  becaufe  the  rex  facrorum,  after- 
the  facrifice  was  ended,  fled  hailily  out,  of  the  forum  and- 
comitia. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  only  ancient  author  of  note  that-, 
makes  exprefs  mention  of  the  fugalia  is  St.  Augudine, 
De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  ,ii.  cap.  6.  And  his  commentator 
Vives  (hews  a great  inclination  to  correft  the  reading  of  the- 

word. 
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word,  were  it  not  that  St.  Auguftine  adds,  that  the  feall 
was  a true  fugalia,  all  decency  and  modelly  being  bamfhed 
from  it. 

That  learned  perfon  conjeftures,  that  the  fugalia  were 
the  fame  thing  with  the  poplifugia,  or  the  feall  of  Fugia, 
the  goddefs  of  joy,  occafioned  by  the  rout  of  an  enemy, 
which  was  the  reafon  -why  the  people  abandoned  themfelves 
to  riot  and  debauchery  ; and  that  the  feall  was  flrft  inlli- 
tuted  on  occafion  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Ficulnates, 
Fidenates,  and  neighbouring  nations,  upon  their  attempt  to 
take  poffeffion  of  Rome,  the  day  after  the  people  had  with- 
drawn from  it,  as  related  by  Varro,  lib.  v.  de  Ting. 
Tat. 

But,  according  to  Varro,  the  poplifugia  which  fell  in 
the  month  of  June,  were  held  in  memory  of  the  flight  or 
retreat  of  the  people,  in  a fedition  raifed  among  them  : it 
is  true,  he  adds,  that  the  day  followed  foon  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Gauls,  and  the  time  when  the  neighbouring 
nations  confpired  again!!  them  : but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  relation  to  the  poplifugia,  being  only  meant  to 
mark  the  era  or  time  when  the  fedition  and  flight  of  the 
Roman  people  happened.  After  all,  though  the  popli- 
fugia might  have  been  originally  ellablifhed  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  flight  of  the  people,  and  not  that  of  the  enemies, 
this  does  not  hinder,  but  the  fugalis.  of  St.  AuguSine  may 
probably  be  the  poplifugia  of  Varro,  according  to  the  con- 
jecture ofVives. 

FCJG AM  Fecit,  in  Law,  a term  ufed  where  it  is 
•found,  by  inquifition,  that  a perfon  fled  for  felony,  &c. 
And  if  flight  and  felony  be  iound  on  an  indiftment  for 
felony,  or  before  the  coroner,  where  a murder  is  committed, 
the  offender  (hall  forfeit  all  his  goods,  and  the  iffues  of  his 
lands*  till  he  is  acquitted  or  pardoned  ; and  it  is  held  that 
when  one  indifted  of  any  capital  crime,  before  juftices  of 
oyer,  &c.  is  acquitted  at  his  trial,  but  found  to  have  fled, 
he  fliall,  notwithftanding  his  acquittal,  forfeit  his  goods, 
but  not  the  iffues  of  his  lands,  becaufe  by  the  acquittal 
the  land  is  difcharged,  and  confequently  the  iffues.  3 Inll. 
218.  H.  P.  C.  27.  2 Hawk.  P.  C.  450.  The  party  may, 
in  all  cafes,  except  that  of  the  coroner’s  inqueil,  traverfe 
the  finding  of  a fugam  fecit ; and  the  particulars  of  the 
goods  found  to  be  forfeited,  may  be  always  traverfed  ; alfo 
whenever  the  indiftment  againft  a man  is  infufficient,  the 
finding  of  a fugam  fecit  will  not  hurt  him.  2 Hawk.  451. 
Making  default  in  appearance  on  indiftment,  &c.  whereby 
outlawry  is  awarded,  is  a flight  in  law. 

FUGAS,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Indian  fea,  near  Jubo,  on  the  coal!  of  Zano-ue- 
bar. 

FUGHE,  Ital.  the  plural  of  fuga,  fugues.  See 
Double  Counterpoint. 

During  the  rage  for  fugues,  air,  accent,  grace,  and  ex- 
preffion  were  equally  unknown  to  the  compofer,  performer, 
and  the  hearer  ; and  whatever  notes  of  one  voice  or  inftru- 
ment  were  in  tune  with  another,  were  welcome  to  the 
player,  provided  he  found  himfelf  honoured  from  time  to 
time  with  a lhare  of  the  fubjeft,  or  principal  melody  ; 
which  happening  more  frequently  in  canons,  and  fugues, 
than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  compofition,  contributed  to 
keep  them  fo  long  in  favour  with  performers  of  limited 
powers,  however  tirefome  they  may  have  been  to  the  hearers, 
when  conllrufted  on  dull  and  barren  themes.  It  has  been 
Tid  by  M.  Marpurg  (Traite  de  la  Fugue),  that  fugues 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  greater  longevity  than  any  other  fpe- 
cies of  mufic.  A good  fugue  is  an  evergreen,  and  never 
grows  old-fafhioned  ; but  then  it  muff  be  conftrufted  on  a 
pleafmg  and-  fertile  fubjeft,  and  carried  on  with  fpirit  ; and 


a fugue  on  a dull  and  dry  fubjeft,  however  cor  re  ft 
the  compofition,  is  a monotonous  and  tirefome  compo- 
fition. 

The  greatel!  fughifts,  in  praftice  on  the  organ,  during 
the  laft  century,  were,  doubtlefs,  Sebaftian  Bach  and  Han- 
del ; but  the  mol!  learned  theorifts  and  writers  on  the  fub- 
jeft of  fugue,  whofe  treatifes  we  have  confulted  and  doc- 
trines adopted,  are  Dr.  Fepufcli,  Padre  Martini,  and  the 
late  Sig.  Nicolo  Sala.  From  the  publications  of  thefe 
refpeftable  authors,  we  have  given  in  the  mufic  plates,  fub- 
jefts  and  fragments  of  fugues  in  2,  3,  and  4 parts,  to  fnew 
enquirers  into  the  art  what  are  regarded  as  true  anfwers  to 
regular  fugues.  But  we  inform  the  young  Undent,  that 
even  great  fughifts,  bellowing  no  thought  on  melody,  befides 
their  inattention  to  phrafeology,  are  equally  indifferent  about 
accent } fo  intent  is  their  fearch  after  harmony  and  contriv- 
ance, that  if  the  accents  of  the  anfwers  are  ever  the  fame  as 
in  the  fubjeft,  it  is  more  by  accident  than  defign.  But  if 
the  accents  of  the  anfwers  differ  from  thofe  of  the  theme, 
the  imitation  is  imperfeft,  and  the  whole  compofition  be- 
comes confufed  and  unintelligible. 

FUGI'TE.  The  ceruminous  fecretion  of  the  ear  ; 
alfo  an  appearance  in  the  urine  like  wax.  The  term  has 
like  wife  two  different  furgical  iignifications  ; fometimeS  it 
means  a bubo  ; fometimes,  a fwelling  of  the  parotid  gland. 

FUGITIVA,  La,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  difcovered  by  Ouiros  in  the  year  1606. 

5.  lat.  14’  20'.  W.  long.  151  •’  50'. 

FUGITIVE,  Refugee,  a perfon  obliged  to  fly  his  coun- 
try, or  remove  from  a place  where  he  had  feme  abode  or 
e'lablifhment,  on  account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  on  other 
occafions. 

In  the  Roman  law,  a fugitive  (lave  was  fuch  a one  as  was 
apt  to  run  away  from  his  mailer.  And  in  felling  a Have, 
the  mailer  was  obliged  to  declare,  whether  or  not  he  were 
fugitive. 

The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  deferters  in  an  army,  or  thofe 
who  fly  from  the  combat. 

Fugitives’  Goods,  bona  fugitivoram,  the  proper  goods  of 
him  that  flies  upon  felony,  which,  after  the  flight  lawfully 
found  on  record,  do  belong  to  the  king,  or  lord  of  the 
manor.  5 Rep.  109. 

Fugitives  over  Sea,  are  perfons  that  go  over  fea  without 
the  king’s  licence,  who,  unlefs  they  are  merchants,  or  emi- 
nent perfons,  or  king’s  foldiers,  forfeit  their  goods  ; and 
mailers  of  lhips,  &c.  carrying  fuch  perfons  beyond  fea, 
fliall  forfeit  their  veffels  ; and  alfo,  if  the  fearcher  of  any 
port  fliall  negligently  fuffer  any.  perfons  to  pafs,  he  ihall  be 
imprifoned,  &c.  Stat.  9 Edw.  III.  cap.  10.  and  5 Ric.  II. 
cap.  2.  Thefe  ancient  ilatutes  are  obfolete,  if  not  expired. 

Fugitive  Pieces,  among  the  learned,  denote  thofe  little 
compofitions  which  are  printed  on  loofe  fheets,  or  half  fneets  ; 
thus  called,  becaufe  ealily  loll,  and  foon  forgot. 

FUGTOE.  See  Fogloe. 

Fugue.  See  Fuga. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fugues  ; the  Jingle  fugue,  double 
fugue,  and  counter-fugue. 

Fugue,  fmgle  or  Jlmple,  is  fome  point  confiding  of  4,  5, 

6,  or  any  other  number  of  notes,  begun  by  one  fingle  part, 
and  then  feconded  by  a third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  iixth  part,' 
if  the  compofition  confifts  of  fo  many,  repeating  the  fame, 
or  fuch  like  notes  ; fo  that  the  feveral  parts  follow,  or  come 
in,  one  after  another,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  leading  parts 
Hill  flying  before  thofe  which  follow. 

Fugue,  double,  is  when  two  or  more  different  points 
move  together  in  a fugue,  and  are  alternately  interchanged 
by  feveral  parts. 
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For  the  Counter-fugue , fee  Counter  -fugue. 

The  Italians  fay,  a fugue,  or  flight  of  rooms,  or  chambers, 
meaning  a feries,  or  range  of  rooms,  the  doors  whereof 
anfwer  in  a right  line  behind  each  other,  fo  as  they  may  be 
all  feen  at  once,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

FUHME,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  which 
runs  into  the  Mulda,  2 miles  S.  of  Ragune,  in  the  electo- 
rate of  Saxony. 

FUH-SANAH,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Tunis  ; iio  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tunis. 

FUHSE,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Allier,  near  Zell. 

FUI RENA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Rottboll  in  me- 
mory of  George  Fuiren,  a Danilh  botamft.  Rottb.  Gram. 
70.  Linn.  Sup  pi.  11.  Nov.  Gram.  Gen.  25.  Schreb.  40. 
Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  1.  255.  luff.  26.  Lamarck,  t.  39.  Clafs 
and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calamarhc, 
Linn.  Cyperotdea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spike  round,  imbricated  on  all  Tides,  with 
wedge-fhaped,  channelled,  three-keeled  feales,  each  tipped 
with  a fhort  ihraight  awn  Cor.  Glumes  tliree,  rather  mem- 
branous, inverftly  heart-ihaped,  flat,  entire,  with  an  in- 
curved terminal  awn.  Stain.  Filaments  three,  linear,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle  within  the  bafe  of  each  glume  of  the 
corolla  ; anthers  linear,  ereCl.  Pf.  Germen  fuperior, 
large,  triangular ; ityle  thread-fhaped  ; itigmas  two,  revolute. 
Peric.  none,  except  the  withered  corolla.  Seed  one,  naked, 
triangular,  deftitute  of  down. 

Elf.  Ch.  Spike  imbricated,  with  abrupt  awned  feales. 
Corolla  of  three  obcordate  awned  valves.  Seed  folitary, 
triangular,  beardlefs. 

x.  F.  umbeltata.  Rottb.  Gram.  70.  t.  19.  f.  3.  (F.  pa- 

niculata ; Linn.  Suppl.  105.)  Native  of  Surinam.  Stem 
two  or  three  feet  high,  fimple,  angular,  ftriated.  Leaves 
fheathing,  broadifn,  ribbed,  acute,  glaucous  ; their  (heaths 
hairy.  Flower  falls  axillary  and  terminal,  bearing  feveral 
fellile  umbels  oi  foft  blueilh  fpilces,  half  an  inch  long.  This 
is  the  only  fpecies,  and  is  not  known,  except  in  a dried 
Hate,  to  European  botaniils.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a Cypcrus 
or  Scirpus,  but  the  glaucous  hue  is  remarkable. 

FUL  BERT,  in  Biography,  a learned  French  prelate, 
who  fiourifhed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  centuries,  was  an  Italian  by 
birth.  He  was  a difciple  of  Gerbert,  who  afeendtd  the 
pontifical  throne  in  999,  under  the  name  of  Sylvefter  II. 
From  Rome  he  came  to  France,  and  delivered  public  lec- 
tures. Here  his  fcholars  were  very  numerous,  who,  im- 
bibing the  inftruftions  of  their  mailer,  diffufed  his  learning 
and  various  information  over  France  and  Germany,  and  the 
other  northern  dates  of  Europe,  fo  that  Fuibert  is  jnfhly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  reltorers  of  learning  and  of 
the  fciences  in  that  age.  Some  hiftorians  affert  that  he 
was  chancellor  of  France,  but  others  contend  that  his 
chanceliorfhip  extended  only  .to  the  church  of  Chartres. 
In  1027  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Chartres, 
and  governed  the  church  with  great  prudence  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  In  conjunction  with  this  bifhopnc  lie  held 
the  treafurerfhip  of  St.  Hilary  at  Poidtiers,  but  lie  expended 
the  profits  of  the  fituation  in  rebuilding  his  cathedral  church. 
Fuibert  was  highly  eileemed  by  Robert,  king  of  France, 
by  Canute,  and  Richard  II.  of  England;  by  the  dukes  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  by  other  eminent  princes 
and  great  men  of  his  time.  He  was  author  of  many  theo- 
logical pieces,  but  the  molt  valuable  extant  is  a collection 
of  “ Letters”  by  himfelf  and  friends,  to  the  number  of 
134.  He  died  in  the  year  1028.  All  his  works  were  ccl- 
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Tedled  and  publifhed  in  a feparate  form  at  Paris  in  1608  : 
they  are  alfo  inferted  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  Bibliotheca 
1 atrum.  Fuibert  was  a friend  to  literature  and  fcience,  but 
not  in  the  bell  fenfe  of  the  term  ; for  he  was  an  enemy  to 
freedom  of  enquiry,  and  a furious  zealot  againit  thofe  who 
ventured  to  diffent  from  any  of  the  dodlrines  of  the  eftabiiihed 
church.  Moreri. 

1 ULCIMENT,  in  Natural  Hifory,  is  a term  for  the 
plant-like  bodies,  formed  by  zoophytic  animals,  as  habita- 
tions or  fupports,  and  which,  according  to  their  confidence, 
are  denominated  coral , coralline,  or  fponge , See.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  term  to  the  fcientilic  diicnmination  and  arrange- 
ment  of  organic  fofiils,  or  reliquia  of  this  kind,  will  be  found 
in  hlai  un  s “•  Outlines  of  the  Knowledge  of  extraneous 
Foffds,”  p,  88.  97.  and  103.  See  Reliquia. 

FLLCRA,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  the  Props, 
or  rather  Appendages,  of  the  herbage  of  many  plants.  We 
preier  this  latter  term  in  Englifh,  became  though  the  word 
fulcrum  means  a prop  or  fupport,  it  is,  in  that  fenfe,  not 
applicable  to  more  than  one  kind  of  the  organs  in  queilion, 
the  tendril.  See  Cirrus. 

1 hefe  appendages  are  of  feven  kinds. 

1.  Stipula.  The  Stipula  or  Stipulas.  Thefe  are  an 
appendage  to  the  proper  leaves  or  to  their  footllalks,  com- 
monly  lituated  at  the  bafe  ot  the  latter,  in.  pairs,  as  in  the 
Rofe,  the  Pea  family,  and  others.  In  the  Coffee,  Gar- 
denia, and  others  of  the  Rubiaceous  family,  as  well  as  in 
the  common  genus  Polygonum,  they  are  intrafoliaceous  and 
fimple,  embracing  the  Item  within  (or  above)  the  leaf- 
llalks.  In  thefe  cafes  the  Stipulas  are  permanent  ; in  the 
1 ulip-tree,  Liriodendron,  they  are  in  pairs,  and  fall  off  as 
the  leaves  unfold.  In  graffes  the  fimple  itipula  crowns  the 
inlide  of  the  Iheath  of  their  leaf.  This  is  idly  termed  ligula 
by  fome,  for  it  is  a real  Jlipula. 

2.  Braflea.  I he  1*  local  Leaf.  This  is  a leafy  appendage- 
proper  to  the  flower  or  its  Hulk,  various  in  form  and  dura- 
tion, fometimes  coloured,  as  in  the  Purple  or  Pink-topped. 
Ciary,  Salvia  Horminuin. 

3.  Spina.  A Thorn.  Proceeds  from  the  wood  itfelf, 
being  a modification  of  the  materials  of  a bud,  and  is  found 
m Hippophae,  Rhamnus,  and  various  fpecies  of  Cratagus  or 
Mefpilus.  It  is  liable  to  difappear  by  culture. 

4.  Aculeus.  A Prickle.  Arifes  from  the  bark  only* 
and  is  if  ripped  oft  with  it,  having  no  connection  with  the 
wood.  Examples  are  found  in  the  Rofe,  Bramble,  and 
Goofeberry.  The  prickle  does  not  difappear  in  conie- 
quence  of  culture  like  the  Spina. 

5.  Cirrus.  A tendril  or  clafper,  by  which  molt  climbing 
plants  are  fupported  upon  others.  To  this  the  word  prop 
is  therefore  juftly  applied.  See  Cirrus. 

6.  Glandula.  A glancl,  or  little  tumour  difeharging  a 
fluid,  as  in  the  vifeid  clothing  of  the  calyx  and  italic  of  a 
Rofe,  efpecially  the  Mofs-rofe,  and  many  iimilar  iuilances. 
The  liquor  difeharged  is  either  refinous,  and  often  aromatic, 
or  fweet  and  vifeid  like  honey. 

7.  Pilus.  A Hair,  including  the  various  rough,  hairy, 
or  downy  clothing  of  plants.  This  in  the  nettle  confifts  of 
an  excretory  dudt,  difeharging  a venomous  fluid  throitoh 
each  hair  or  briille,  and  the  fame  holds  good  in  divers 
plants  whole  hairy  coats  exude  a clammy  moiflure,  to  all 
which  t he  Linnarian  idea  of  a pilus  is  fuitable,  that  it  is  “ an 
excretory  duCt,  of  a briftle-like  form,”  differing  therefore 
in  fliape  only  from  the  glandula.  But  in  the  greater  number 
of  cafes  the  hairs  are  merely  a protection  againft  cold,  heat, 
or  animals.  They  are  often  hooked,  forked,  branched, 
or  entangled.  Very  generally  they  are  curioufly  jointed  nn4 
tubular ; foretimes  they  are  flat,  like  minute  (havings  j 
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fometimes,  as  in  Viper’s  Buglofs,  they  are  bulbous  or 
tuberous  at  the  bale,  and  as  hard  as  a Ihell  in  that  part. 
The  hairs  of  many  of  the  Mallow  family,  and  fome  fpecies 
of  Croton  and  Soianum,  are  beautifully  and  curioufly  ftel- 
lated,  and  compofe  fometimes  a foft,  fometimes  a very 
harfh  coat  to  the  whole  of  the  leaves,  ftalks,  and  calyx. — 
The  pubefcence  of  plants  varies  greatly  in  degree  according 
to  circumllances,  but  its  direction  is  found  to  be  very  con- 
ftant,  affording  good  fpecitic  characters  in  Mentha , Myofo- 
tis,  and  Fragaria.  In  the  latter  the  pofition  or  diredion  of 
the  hairs  feems  to  be  afeertained  with  more  certainty  after 
the  plants  are  dried,  which  may  account  for  its  having  been 
generally  overlooked.  See  Fragaria. 

FULCRUM,  Prop,  in  Mechanics.  See  Lever  and 
Hy  POMOC'HLION. 

FULDA,  Charles-Frederic,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Wimpfen,  in  Swabia,  and  educated  at  the  gymnaiium  of 
Stuttgard,  near  Tubingen*  In  the  year  1748  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  a regiment  in  Holland.  When  this 
was  dilbanded,  which  happened  in  a few  months,  he  made  a 
tour  through  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  1749,  com- 
pleted his  itudies  at  Gottingen.  His  firft  literary  produc- 
tion was  a prize  differtation  on  the  principal  dialeCts  of  the 
German  language,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Gottingen,  and  the  fafts  and  reafonings  of  which 
he  introduced,  iome  years  after,  in  his  “ Dictionary  of  the 
German  Roots.”  After  this  lie  publilhed  another  work, 
entitled  an  “ Enquiry  into  Language.”  He  did  not  con- 
fine his  refearches  to  language  alone,  but  extended  them 
to  hiltory  and  antiquities  in  general.  Of  this  he  gave  va- 
rious proofs  in  his  many  publications ; but  his  principal 
work,  and  which  is  regarded  as  a treafure  of  hiitorical 
knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  inventive  genius,  is  his  Chart 
of  Hiltory,  publilhed  at  Augfburg  in  1783.  In  early  life 
he  was  accuftomed  to  render  different  objects  of  knowledge 
eaiier  to  be  retained  in  the  memory  by  graphic  reprefenta- 
tions  ; and  when  he  was  farther  advanced  lie  exhibited,  in  a 
fort  of  genealogical  tree,  the  connection  of  all  the  fciences, 
profeffions,  arts,  and  handicrafts.  He  reprefented,  in  a 
limilar  manner,  in  1787,  all  the  organs  of  fpeech,  with  the 
origin  of  human  language.  Fulda  died  at  Einzigen,  in 
December  1788.  Though  he  devoted  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments to  the  cultivation  of  language,  and  the  in- 
velligation  of  its  principles  and  philofophy,  yet  he  was  con- 
verfant  with  all  the  fciences  ; and  was  an  excellent  practical 
mechanic  ; made  his  own  houfehold  furniture ; alfo  imple- 
ments for  weaving  ; and  worked  them  himfelf  with  great 
iuccefs.  Gen.  Biog. 

Fulda,  in  Geography,  a biihopric  and  principality  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Heffe-Caffel,  on  the  E.  by  the  county  of  Henne- 
berg,  on  the  S.  by  the  bifhopric  of  Wurzburg,  and  on  the 
W . by  the  principality  of  Ifenburg  and  Heffe  ; about  40 
miles  in  length,  and  from  7 to  25  in  breadth.  The  country 
is  mountainous  and  woody,  with  iome  rich  arable  lands,  and 
fome  fait  and  medicinal  fprings.  From  being  a cloifter  of 
Benedict ine  monks,  erefted  in  744,  this  bifhopric  was 
form-  el  in  1752  by  pope  Benedift  XIV.  In  1802  this 
bifhopric  was  given  to  the  prince  of  Naffau  Dillenberg,  late 
Stadtholder,  as  an  indemnity  for  this  office,  and  his  domi- 
nions in  Holland. 

4 iilda,  a city"  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bifhopric,  fituated  on  the  river  Fulda.  It  was 
made  a town  in  the  year  1162;  and  became  the  reiidence  of 
the  hilltop.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  has  a collegiate  church, 
an  univerfity  founded  in  the  year  1734,  a college,  au  acade- 
my, and  a convent  of  Benedidtines.  It  is  fituated  nearly  in 
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the  centre  of  the  diocefe  ; the  chapter  of  which  is  compofed 
of  thirteen  canons.  The  library  contains  a number  of  an- 
cient and  rare  manuferipts.  It  is  dillant  63  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Mentz.  N.  lat.  50°  33'  57  E.  long.  90  43'  45". 

Fulda,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Rhine,  which  paffes  by  the  town  of  Fulda,  and  joining  the 
Werra  at  Minden,  their  confluence  forms  the  Wefer, 

FULFULvE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Samnites. 

FULGENIA,  or  Fulgeneva,  Foligni,  or  Folig.vo, 
in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Ombria. 

FULGENTIUS,  in  Biography,  an  African  prelate  in 
the  fixth  century,  was  a defeendant  from  an  illuftrious  family 
of  Carthage,  but  born  at  Lepte,  in  the  province  of  By- 
zacena,  about  the  year  468.  He  was  early  introduced  to 
the  ancient  languages,  and  made  fo  much  progrefs,  that 
while  he  was  a boy  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Homer, 
and  even  converfe  in  the  Greek  language  with  purity  and 
fluency.  At  a proper  age  he  was  recommended  to  a poll 
under  government,  which,  however,  not  being  agreeable  to 
his  mind,  he  relinquifhed,  in  order  that  he  might  retire  from 
the  world  and  embrace  a religious  life.  Fulgentius  entered 
a monaftery  under  the  difeipline  of  Fauftus,  and  when  this 
community  was  difperfed  by  perfecution,  he  entered  into 
another,  where  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his  fandlity 
and  zeal  occalioned  his  being  appointed  colleague  with  Felix, 
the  fuperior  of  that  inftitution.  The  Moors,  in  a fliort 
time,  fcattered  in  all  directions  the  religious  of  this  monaf- 
tery, and  Felix  and  Fulgentius  were  fubjected  to  much  cruel 
perfecution  and  perfonal  bufferings.  Fulgentius  afterwards 
embarked  for  Egypt,  but  having  touched  at  Syracufe  he 
was  perfuaded  to  abandon  the  idea  of  proceeding  on  his 
voyage.  He  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  500,  and  having  of- 
fered his  devotions  at  the  pretended  fepulchres  of  the  apof- 
tles,  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  eftabliffied  a new  monaftery  ; 
but  his  attachment  to  a folitary  way  of  life  led  him  to  defire 
a greater  degree  of  privacy,  and  he  refolved  to  withdraw  to 
a lecluded  fpot  among  the  Venetian  Ulands.  His  fuperiors, 
however,  infilled  upon  employing. his  talents  in  the  catholic 
caufe,  and  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  monaftery,  under 
the  penalty  of  incurring  excommunication.  He  was  now 
ordained  prelbyter,  and  in  504,  or  as  others  affirm  in  508, 
he  was  confecrated  bifliop  of  Rufpa.  After  this  he  was 
banifhed  in  common  with  the  other  catholic  bifhops  of 
Africa  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia : here,  though  a junior 
among  his  brethren,  he  was  called  upon,  from  the  known 
fuperiority  of  his  talents,  to  exercife  his  pen  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  themfelves  and  their  depreffed  caufe.  In  the  year 
522  Fulgentius,  and  his  fellow-fufferers,  were  recalled  and 
met  with  a joyful  reception  from  the  orthodox  in  Africa. 
Fulgentius  appears  to  have  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
tranquillity,  difeharging  the  duties  of  his  epifeopate  with 
great  diligence  and  prudence,  and  rendering  himfelf  highly 
ufeful  by  his  piety  and  exemplary"  manners.  He  was  fre- 
quently appointed  to  prefide  at  the  fynods  which  were  held 
by  his  party.  He  died  in  the  y'ear  533,  leaving  behind  him 
numerous  treatifes  in  theological  controverfy.  Fulgentius 
has  been  praifed  for  the  corre&nefs  and  clearnefs  of  his  creed, 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facred  feriptures,  his  elo- 
quence in  addrefs,  and  his  fubtlety  in  argumentation.  He 
has  been  called  the  Auguftine  of  his  age,  becaufe  he  not 
only  conformed  to  the  tenets  held  and  juftified  by  that  father, 
but  imitated  his  ftyle.  He  had  many  good  qualities,  but 
thefe  were  debafed  by  the  fuperftitious  notions  of  religion 
and  devotion  that  he  had  early  imbibed  : and  by  the  credit 
of  his  charafter  and  influence,  the  fpirit  of  monkery'  was 
widely  diffeminated  among  the  chriftians  in  Africa. 

FULGO, 
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FULGO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ilindooftan,  which 
runs  into  the  Mahany;  io  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bahar. 

FULGORA,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  hemiptera  in 
the  Linneasan  fyftem,  Ryngota  of  Fabricius,  and  Orthoptera 
of  Lamarck,  and  later  French  writers. 

This  genus  is  characlerifed  by  having  the  head  hollow, 
inflated,  and  extended  forward  ; the  antennas  fhort,  feated 
beneath  the  eyes,  and  confifting  of  two  joints,  the  outer  one 
larger  and  globular  ; beak  elongated,  infleCled,  and  contain- 
ing four  joints  ; and  the  legs  formed  for  leaping. 

The  fulgora  feem  to  have  entirely  efcaped  the  a tention 
of  European  naturalifts  till  within  the  fpace  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, when  an  interefting  account,  accompanied  with  figures, 
of  the  lpecies  lanternaria  appeared  in  the  coftly  volumes  of 
Madame  Merian’s  “ Infectorum  Surinamenfium  and  about 
the  fame  period  the  defcription  of  another  example  of  the 
fpecies  was  given  by  Dr.  Grew  of  London,  in  his  work  en- 
titled “ Mufeum  Regalis  Societatis.”  The  hiftory  of  this 
infect,  as  related  by  Merian,  is  indeed  furpriling,  and  was 
much  difcredited  in  the  frit  inftance,  notwithilanding  that 
the  account  given  by  that  lady  vvas  in  part  corroborated  by 
the  teftimony  of  Dr.  Grew,  and  io  far  as  refpe&ed  the  lu- 
minous property  of  that  extraordinary  creature,  her  veracity 
is  completely  confirmed  by  his  authority.  The  paffage  to 
which  we  chiefly  allude  is  to  the  following  efleCt : “ Once” 
fays  Madame  Merian  “ when  the  Indians  brought  me  a 
number  of  thefe  lantern  carriers,  1 put  them  into  a wooden 
box,  without  beinff  aware  oi  their  fhining;  at  night ; but 
one  night  being  awakened  by  an  unufual  noife,  and 
much  frightened,  I jumped  out  of  bed  and  ordered  a light, 
not  knowing  whence  the  noife  proceeded.  We  foon  per- 
ceived that  it  originated  in  the  box,  which  we  opened  with 
fome  inquietude,  but  were  Hill  more  alarmed,  after  opening 
it  and  letting  it  fall  on  the  ground,  for  a flame  appeared  to 
iffue  from  it  which  feemed  to  receive  additional  lultre,  as 
often  as  another  flew  out  of  it.  When  we  oblerved  this 
fome  time,  we  recovered  from  our  terror,  and  admired  the 
fulendour  of  thefe  little  animals.”  ‘c  Difl’ert.  de  Generatione 
et  Metamorphibus,  See."  Thefe  remarks  are  fan&ioned  by 
Grew,  when  he  obferves  that  the  circumilance  “ which  be- 
fide  the  iismre  of  the  head  is  moil  wonderful  in  this  infect 
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(Cucujus  Peruvianus)  is  the  fhining  property  of  the  fame 
part,  whereby  it  looks  at  night  like  a lantern,  fo  that  two 
or  three  of  thefe  fattened  to  a ftick,  or  otherwife  convenient- 
ly difpofed  of,  will  give  fufficient  light  to  thofe  who  walk 
or  travel  in  the  night.” 

Relations  fimilar  to  the  above  are  given  by  the  miflionaries 
who  traverfed  South  America ; nor  does  the  faCl  appear  to 
be  contefted  except  by  Renard,  who,  in  contradiction  to 
thofe  writers,  affures  us  that  this  extraordinary  infeCl  does 
not  emit  light.  That  Madame  Merian  has  committed  a 
ferious  though  perhaps  hitherto  undetected  error  in  deline- 
ating this  fulgora  as  the  offspring  of  the  great  cicada  of 
Surinam,  is  very  evident,  and  the  commiffion  of  this  alone 
fnould  incline  us  to  be  cautious  in  repofing  implicit  reliance 
on  her  obfervations ; but  as  to  the  aCtual  exiftence  of  phof- 
phoric  light  in  this  individual  fpecies  of  fulgora,  as  recorded 
in  her  publication,  we  cannot  reafonably  entertain  the 
flighted:  doubt.  It  ia  even  poffible  that  obferver  of  nature 
may  be  correCl,  and  Renard  alfo,  flnee,  like  the  lampyrides, 
the  infeCl  may  poffefs  the  power  to  difplay  or  withdraw  its 
luminous  appearance  at  pleafure,  or  this  appearance  may  be 
affumed  only  at  particular  feafons,  and  in  that  cafe  probably 
at  the  period  of  their  amours.  Whether  however  the  light 
emitted  by  this  fpecies  of  fulgora  be  permanent  or  not,  it 
is  fufficiently  evident  on  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have 
witneffed  its  fhining  properties,  that  the  light  produced  is 
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remarkably  powerful  and  clear.  Pere  du  Tertre  declares  jn 
his  “ Hiftoire  des  Antilles”  that  he  could  diftinClly  read  Ips 
prayers  by  the  light  of  one  of  them  ; and  Letter,  in  his 
“ Theologie  des  InfeCtes,”  affirms  that  the  Indians  keep 
them  in  their  K'oufes,  and  require  no  Qther  light  in  the 
night  time ; an  infeCl  of  this  fort  being  fufficient  fo  far  to 
illuminate  an  apartment  of  moderate  fize,  as  to  enable  its 
inhabitants  to  perform  whatever  houttiold  work  may  be  ne- 
ceffary. 

The  fulgora  lanternaria  was  the  only  fpecimen  of  this  lin- 
gular tribe  of  infeCls  known,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  that  curious  and  very  abundant 
kind  the  Chinefe  lantern-carrier  ( F.  Candelaria ) was  brought 
to  Europe.  An  account  of  this  infeCl  was  given  by  Roefel, 
who  at  the  fame  time  obferves,  that  he  had  never  feen  or 
heard  of  it  in  the  works  of  any  author.  The  tranfaClions 
of  the  Stockholm  academy  include  however  the  earlieft 
figure  and  defcription  of  this  fpecies,  and  it  was  from  this 
fource  Linnseus  introduced  it  into  his  Syllema  Naturae.  At 
firil  Linnaeus  referred  it  with  the  great  lantern -carrier  to 
the  coleopterous  order,  under  the  appellation  of  lanternaria  ; 
in  a lubfequent  edition  they  are  incorporated  with  his  cicadas, 
and  lailly  they  were  allowed  to  conftitute  a diftinCl  genus 
under  the  name  which  they  retain  at  prefent. 

The  details  afforded  in  the  works  of  the  above-mentioned 
writers,  refpefting  the  luminous  properties  of  thefe  infects, 
awakened  confiderable  attention  among  naturalifts,  as  we 
learn  from  Degeer,  Seba,  Reaumur,  and  others  ; and  fome 
progrefs  was  alfo  made  in  the  afeertainment  of  other  fpecies 
of  the  lame  tribe,  elpecially  by  the  firil  of  thofe  authors, 
notwithilanding  which,  however,  it  is  only  within  the  laft 
twenty  or  thirty  years  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with, 
the  greater  number  of  the  fpecies  which  compofe  the_genus  at 
this  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  more  than  ten  fpecies 
were  known  to  Linnaeus,  and  thole  including  all  that  were 
deferibed  by  Degeer,  Seba,  and  others  of  his  predeceffors, 
bi  t the  total  amount  of  thofe  inlerted  in  the  works  of  Fa- 
bricius, Drury,  Stoll,  Donovan,  and  others,  have  increafed 
that  number  to  about  thirty  fpecies. 

The  light  diffeminated  by  the  luminous  kinds  of  fulgora, 
(for  it  does  not  appear  that  all  the  lpecies  inherit  this  pro- 
perty) is  generally  imagined  to  iffue  from  the  trunk,  or 
elongated  projeClion  of  the- forehead,  but  Roefel  otters  a 
conjeClure  on  that  emitted  by  the  fulgora  lanternaria,  which 
on  further  inveftigation  may  enable  naturalifts  to  determine 
whether  the  light  be  entirely  produced  by  an  innate  property 
of  the  trunk,  or  whether  the  infeCl  does  not  receive  at  leail 
an  additional  degree  of  fplendour  from  fome  external  caufe. 
He  notices  a white  farinaceous  fubftance  befprinkled  over 
various  parts  of  the  wings  and  body,  as  well  as  the  trunk, 
which  he  obferves  looks  like  wood  in  that  Hate  of  decay 
when  it  affumes  a fhining  afpeCl  in  the  dark.  The  fame 
idea  has  occurred  to  us  : we  have  frequently,  if  not  inva- 
riably, found  a fimilar  white  powder  on  other  infeCls  of 
this  genus,  which  are  known  to  be  of  the  luminous  kinds  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  poffible,  in  our  opinion,  that  its  prefence 
may  tend  to  increafe,  though  it  does  not  abfolutely  excite, 
that  vivid  glow  of  light  which  thefe  infeCts  unqueitionably 
exhibit. 

Reaumur  endeavoured  to  difeover  the  origin  of  this  phof- 
phoric  appearance  in  the  fulgora  lanternaria,  and  found,  on 
diffeCling  the  trunk,  that  it  was  completely  empty,  which 
is  indeed  the  truth  in  all  the  fpecies  of  this  tribe  we  have 
examined.  But  the  obfervation  advanced  by  Reaumur,  as 
a late  French  author  (Latreille)  has  well  remarked,  proves 
nothing,  becaufe  it  is  very  likely  that  in  the  living  infeCl 
this  cavity  is  filled  with  fluid  matter,  which  dries  or  evapo* 
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fates  with  the  other  juices  of  its  body  after  the  infeft  dies,  and 
therefore,  that  until  an  opportunity  be  afforded  to  fome 
intelligent  naturalift  to  infpeft  the  trunk  of  the  living  in- 
feft,  we  mull  remain  in  uncertainty  whether  that  organ  be 
cxclufively  the  feat  of  that  animated  phofphoric  matter 
which  renders  the  creature  luminous,  or  whether,  as  before 
remarked,  the  farinaceous  dots  may  not  contribute,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  increafe  the  fplendour  of  its  ap- 
pearance. For  a more  ample  difcuffion  of  this  interefting 
fubjedf  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  remarks  on  the 
fulgora  candeiaria,  in  Donovan’s  “ Infefts  of  China,”  and 
thofeof  fulgora  pyrrorhynchus,  feftiva,  and  hyalinata,  in  the 
“ Infedls  of  India,”  by  the  fame  author. 

Species. 

Lanternaria.  Front  extended,  flraight  ; wing-cafes 
variegated  ; wings  with  a large  ocellated  fpot  on  each. 
Linn. 

A fpecies  far  exceeding  the  reft  in  magnitude,  its  length 
being  from  three  to  four  inches,  and  the  expanftoti,  when  the 
wings  and  wing-cafes  are  extended,  about  feven  inches. 
The  trunk  is  remarkably  large  in  proportion  to  the  lize  of 
the  in  feel:,  and  of  a yellowifh  brown  colour  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  wing-cafes  ; the  wings  in  general  rather  paler.  The 
whole  furface  is  prettily  variegated  with  dots  of  hrown  and 
black,  and  on  the  trunk  in  particular  are  a few  confpicuous 
fpots  of  bright  red  on  each  fide.  When  in  fine  condition, 
the  wings,  wing-cafes,  and  body,  both  above  and  beneath, 
are  moft  elegantly  dotted  with  fpecks  of  fine  white  pow- 
der, but  which  is  of  a texture  fo  extremely  delicate  as  to 
rub  off  with  almoft  the  flighted:  touch  of  the  finger.  This 
is  the  powder  before  mentioned,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to 
poffefs  the  property  of  emitting  a phofphoric  light.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America. 

Candelaria.  Front  extended,  afeending  ; wing-cafes 
green,  fpotted  with  yellow  ; wings  yellow,  with  black  tips. 
Linn. 

Der  Jleinere  AJlatifche  oder  Chinefifche  lanternen-iragcr, 
Roef.  De  geuiapcnde  cicade,  Stoll.  Chinefe  lantern- carrier, 
Donov.  Inf.  China. 

This  infeft  is  found  in  great  abun  lance  in  fome  of  the 
Chinefe  provinces,  and  is  occafion:  lly  brought,  with  other 
infefts,  common  in  that  empire,  to  the  European  fadlories 
for  fale  as  an  objeft  of  curiofity.  It  is  a fpecies  of  elegant 
appearance,  and  when  in  fine  prefervation  is  cbferved  to 
be  befprinkled  with  a kind  of  farinaceous  fubftance  on  the 
wings  and  body,  fimilar  to  that  on  the  fulgora  lanternaria, 
though  in  a very  inconfiderable  degree. 

Serrata.  Front  roftrated,  afeending,  and  armed  with 
four  feriesof  ferrations.  Scba,  &c. 

This  extremely  curious  and  uncommon  fpecies  of  fulgora 
is  a native  of  Surinam  ; and  is  in  fize  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
Chinefe  lantern-fly  ; in  form  it  alfo  nearly  correfponds,  but 
the  four  diftinft  feries  of  lharp  teeth  with  which  the  ex- 
tended fnout  is  furnifhed,  independently  of  its  difiimilaritv 
in  colour,  at  once  remove  this  infeft,  not  only  from  the  Chi- 
nefe fpecies,  but  from  every  other  of  the  fulgora  tribe.  The 
wing-cafes  are  brown,  and  the  wings  reddifh,  with  an  elegant 
ocellated  fpot  near  the  tip.  The  otfly  example  of  this  in- 
terefting infeft  we  are  acquainted  with  is  in  the  cabinet  of 
A.  Macleay,  Efq. 

Diadema.  Front  extended,  muricated,  and  trifid  at 
the  tip  : wmgs  blacic  with  red  margin.  Linn.  h ulgoru  iir ~ 
mala,  Drury. 

A rare  fpecies  found  in  India. 

P YRftoitii  ynchus.  X runk  afeending ; apex  red;  wing- 


cafes  brown  with  a pale  band  acrofs  the  middle  ; wings 
black,  at  the  bafe  green.  Donov.  Inf.  India. 

Defcribed  from  an  unique  fpecimen  brought  many  years 
ago  from  the  interior  of  Hindooftan  by  governor  Holford. 
Its  general  outline  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Chinefe  lantern- 
fly,  fulgora  candeiaria,  which  latter  however  it  materially 
exceeds  in  fize.  The  colours  are  remarkably  vivid  in  this  in- 
fe£t,yet  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  mention  than  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  trunk,  the  organ  through  which  the  “ living 
light”  isdiffufed;  this  is  of  a very  rich  and  deep  purple, 
from  the  bafe  upwards  to  the  apex,  and  the  apex  itfelf  of 
a fine  fcarlet,  and  fomewhat  pellucid.  The  nocturnal  ap- 
pearance of  this  extraordinary  creature,  when  on  the  wing, 
is  conceived  to  be  infinitely  more  lingular  than  that  of  any 
known  fpecies  of  fulgora,  the  lampyrides,  or  ether  lumi- 
nous infects  yet  discovered,  as  the  illuminated  apex  mull 
naturally  refemble  a globule  of  fire,  or  heated  .'-on,  and  the 
nurr.berlefs  phofphoric  dots,  relieved  by  the  purple  colour 
of  the  tube,  appear  like  a train  of  glittering  liars  behind 
it. 

The  only  figure  of  a fulgora  in  any  refpeft  refembling 
this  fpecies  is  given  in  the  work  of  Stohl,  under  the  tide  of 
“ De  Groote  Goene  Coromandeiifche  Lantaarndrager” 
(green  lantern-carrier  fly  of  Coromandel).  The  general 
afperit  of  thefe  latter  infefts  accords  with  the  prefent  fpecies, 
except  in  the,  ftrinfture  of  the  trunk,  which  is  altogether 
different,  being  recurved,  tapering  gradually  from  the  bafe 
to  an  acute  point  at  the' apex,  and  of  an  olive  black  colour. 
The  following  account  of  this  inferit  is  given  by  Stohl  “ In 
De  Nederlandfche  Kabinetten,”  & c.  “ This  inferit  was 
not  known  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Low  Countries  till  within 
the  laft  three  years  (A.D.  1780.)  during  which  time  a few 
were  brought  from  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coalt, 
to  the  cabinet  of  natural  curiolities  of  his  royal  highnefs  the 
Stadt  holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  of  which  I have  been 
obligingly  permitted  to  take  the  figure  of  a female,  by  Monl’. 
Vofmar,  to  whom  I owe  my  public  acknowledgments  for 
it.”  The  rarity  of  the  above  defcribed  infefts  will  afford 
a fufficient  apology  for  the  introdu&ion  of  thefe  little  anec- 
dotes concerning'  them. 

Piiospiiorea.  Front  fubulate,  extended,  and  afeending  ; 
body  grey  glaucous.  Linn.  Cicada  flirojlris,  Degeer. 

Native  of  Surinam. 

Noctivida.  Front  roftrated,  pointed,  and  afeending  ; 
body  green;  wings  hyaline.  Linn.  Cicada  conirojlris , 
Degeer. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  preceding. 

Lucekna.  Front  roftrated  and  prominent ; body 
above  greeniih,  beneath  yellow.  Linn.  Cicada  brevirojlris , 

Degeer. 

A South  American  fpecies. 

Flam  mica.  Front  roftrated,  afeending,  roundifh,  and 
truncated.  Finn. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Tenebkosa.  Front  roftrated,  flraight,  and  truncated; 
wing-cafes  fcabrous  and  grey.  Fabr.  Cicada  lanternaria 
fufea , See.  Degeer. 

The  head  of  this  infeft  is  fufeous,  with  the  front  rufous  ; 
thorax  and  wing-cafes  rough  with  raifed  dots  ; and  the  wings 
dulky.  Inhabits  Guinea. 

Ob.scurata.  Front  roftrated,  ftraigl.t,  and  truncated  ; 
Wing-cafes  cinereous  with  black  fpots.  Fabr.  Donov.  Inf. 
New  Holland. 

An  infeeft  of  fmall  fize,  defcribed  by  Fabricius,  from  the 
Bankfian  cabinet  : the  fpecies  inhabits  New  Holland  ; its 
fnout  is  the  length  of  the  body,  of  a black  colour  with  the 
bafe  white,  and  marked  with  white  dots,  and  two  white 
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bands  ; the  thorax  is  brown  ; wings  white,  and  legs  black 
and  white  varied. 

Adscendens.  Front  extended,  afeending,  and  tubulate  ; 
wing-cafes  ferruginous  brown,  dotted  with  white.  Fabr. 

A native  of  Cayenne,  deferibed  by  Fabrieius,  from  the 
cabinet  of  Rohr.  The  fize  of  this  infedt  is  fmall  ; the 
fncut  above  black,  beneath  yellow  ; herd  beneath  yellow 
with  two  oblique  black  ftreaks,  and  a black  dorfal  line  above ; 
wings  hyaline  ; body  yellow,  and  border  of  the  abdomen 
black  on  the  back. 

Fasciata.  Frontr  oftrated  and  afeending;  wing-cafes 
ferruguious  brown,  with  two  green  bands,  and  a dot  of  green 
behind.  Fabr. 

Inhabits  fame  country  as  the  laft,  and  is  about  the  fame 
fize ; the  head  is  conic  and  grooved,  yellow  with  the  back 
brown  ; thorax  brown  ; body  yellow  ; and  abdomen  rufous 
above. 

Truncata.  Front  fomewhat  obtufe  ; wings  green  and 
truncated.  Linn. 

Native  of  India. 

Plana.  Front  extended,  flat,  and  yellowifh  ; thorax  and 
wing-cafes  ferruginous.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Cayenne  ; the  head  is  grooved 
beneath  ; anterior  edge  of  the  thorax  yellow  ; wing-caies 
hyaline  at  the  tip;  body  yellow;  abdomen  above  ferru- 
ginous. 

Hyalinata.  Front  conic,  and  unequal  ; wing-cafes 
hyaline,  with  a black  ftreak.  Fabr.  Donov.  Inf.  India. 

This  curious  infect,  and  which  till  very  lately  was  con- 
fidered  extremely  rare,  is  found  according  to  Mr.  Fiehtel 
( who  brought  a number  of  them  to  Europe)  in  very  con- 
fiderable  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Bengal.  Its  fize  is 
moderate;  the  front  conic,  unequal  above,  and  grooved  be- 
neath ; the  colour  pale,  inclining  to  brownifh,  with  ftreaks 
and  fpecks  of  black.  The  eyes  are  large,  white,  and 
globular  ; thorax  pale  fpeckled  with  black  ; the  wings  hya- 
line, with  a black  ipot  at  the  tip. 

Pallipes.  Front  extended  and  flat  ; wing-cafes  green, 
with  hyaline  tips.  Fabr. 

Size  of  fulgora  plana  ; the  head  black,  with  a whitifh 
margin  extending  entirely  round  ; the  thorax  greenifh,  with 
a black  blotch  on  the  fore  part  ; wing-cafes  rather  yel- 
lowifh at  the  bafe,  with  a ftreak  of  black  fpots  at  the  tip  ; 
beneath  yellow  ; wings  hyaline. 

Folium.  Front  extended,  fiiort,  and  ftraiglit  : body 
yellow-green ; wings  very  large,  vertical  and  compreffed. 
Degeer. 

Native  of  America. 

F estiva.  Front  conic  ; wing-cafes  brown,  the  outer 
margin  greenifh,  with  black  and  fulvous  dots  ; wings  red  at 
the  bafe.  Fabr.  Donov.  Inf.  India. 

Inhabits  Coromandel.  The  head  is  flat  above  and  of  a 
brown  colour,  beneath  yellowifh  edged  with  black  ; thorax 
brown  ; wings  fanguineous  red  with  the  tips  brown. 

Europtea.  Front  conic  ; body  green  ; wings  hyaline 
and  reticulated.  Linn. 

Native  of  France  and  Germany,  and  has  been  once 
difeovered  in  England.  Vide  Donov.  Britifli  Infedls.  The 
fize  is  fmall,  fcarcely  exceeding  that  of  the  carrion  or  flefh 
fly  ; the  colour  throughout  a delicate  pea-green  ; the  wings 
and  wing-cafes  hyaline,  with  the  nerves  of  the  fame  green 
colour  as  the  body. 

Fenestrata.  Front  conic,  and  furrowed;  wing-cafes 
hyaline,  with  a marginal  fufeous  fpot.  Fabr. 

An  African  fpecies  deferibed  from  the  Bankfian  cabinet  ; 
it  is  rather  lefs  than  the  laft  ; the  front  yellowifh  ; wings 
without  fpots. 
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MinutA.  Front  conic  ; head  and  thorax  yellowifh  ; dor- 
fal line  and  wing-cafes  whitifh.  Fabr. 

A fmall  fpecies  found  in  Saxony  ; the  antennae  are  Abort 
and  thick  ; body  entirely  yellowifh,  with  a white  dorfal  line 
on  the  head  and  thorax,  and  the  wing-cafes  pale. 

Limbata,  Fulcous  with  hyaline  wing-cafes,  marked 
with  two  brown  fpots  on  the  dilk,  and  many  on  the  borders  ; 
the  nerves  pundtured.  Fabr. 

Size  of  the  laft,  and  alfo  inhabits  Saxony  ; the  anten- 
nae are  fiiort,  thick,  and  fetaceous  at  the  tip  ; wing- 
caies  longer  than  the  body ; wings  hyaline  and  imma- 
culate. 

Pellucida.  Brown  ; wing-cafes  white,  hyaline,  and 
immaculate.  Fabr. 

Native  of  Saxony.  The  body  entirely  brown,  and  the 
legs  ttftaceous.  Size  of  the  former. 

Flavescens.  Yellowifh  ; wing-cafes  hyaline  and  with- 
out fpots.  Fabr. 

The  antennae  of  this  fpecies  are  fiiort,  thick,  and  ceta- 
ceous at  the  end  ; the  head  and  thorax  yellowifh  without 
fpots  ; body  yellowifh.  This  inhabits  Saxony,  and  is  of 
the  fame  fize  as  the  preceding. 

Striata.  Yellowifh  ; head  black  and  ftriated  ; wing- 
cafes  yellowifh,  hyaline,  and  immaculate,  Fabr. 

Refembles  the  foregoing  in  fize,  and  alfo  inhabits  Saxony. 
The  head  is  black  ftriated  with  yellow  ; thorax  yellowifh, 
and  the  abdomen  beneath  black  at  the  bafe. 

Marginata.  Black;  head  ftreaked  with  yellowifh; 
anterior  edge  of  the  thorax  with  the  legs  yellowifh  ; whm- 
cafes  hyaline.  Fabr. 

This  correfponds  in  fize  with  the  former  ; the  antennae  are 
dufky  and  thick,  and  the  head  black  with  three  yellowifh 
ftreaks ; the  body  black,  and  the  legs  yellowifh.  A native 
of  Saxony. 

Fabrieius,  who  deferibes  the  five  laft  mentioned  infeeds, 
from  examples  in  the  cabinet  of  Hybner,  fuggefts  at  the 
fame  time,  that  though  he  admits  them  among  the  fulgora, 
it  is  poffible  they  ought  rather  to  conftitute  a new  genus, 
fince  they  not  only  differ  in  their  general  habit  from  the  true 
fulgora,  but  alfo  in  the  ft  nurture  of  their  antennas,  which 
latter  objection  is  certainly  materially  worthy  of  confidera- 
tion  in  the  eftablifhment  of  an  eiTential  character.  We 
may  perhaps  befides  add,  with  fome  propriety,  in  fpeaking 
of  this  genus  generally,  as  adopted  both  by  Linnaeus  and 
Fabrieius,  that  fome  advantage  would  arife  to  the  entorno- 
logift,  were  thofe  fpecies  of  the  fulgora  which  have  the 
trunk  confiderably  elongated,  to  be  removed  from  thofe 
which  have  the  front  very  flightly  advanced,  or  projected  at 
leaf!  in  fueh  an  inconfpicuous  degree  as  rather  to  approach 
the  cicada  than  fulgora  tribe.  The  latter  we  conceive 
might  conftitute  a diftinct  genus. 

IULGOSIO,  Raphael,  in  Biography , generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a native  of  Placentia,  was  profefibr  of  the  law 
in  the  college  there,  and  likewife  at  Pavia.  He  afterwards 
occupied  the  profeffor’s  chair  at  Padua,  where  he  had  a 
large  falary.  For  his  great  knowledge  in  jurifprudence  he 
was  fent  to  the  council  of  Conftance,  and  was  of  great  ufe 
to  that  aftembly  by  his  dexterity  and  profound  knowledge. 
He  was  often  delegated  on  public  bufinefs  to  Venice.  He 
died  in  1427,  and  a very  fplendid  monument  was  erefted  to 
his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua.  He 
was  author  of  many  learned  works,  as  Commentaries  upon 
the  Code  and  Digeft,  Councils,  &c.  Moreri. 

FULGURATING  phosphorus,  a term  nfed  by 
fome  Englifh  writers  to  exprefs  a fubftance  of  the  phof- 
phorous  kind,  the  preparation  of  which  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  well  known  to  any  but  the  inventor  of  it.  It 
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tfas  prepared  both  in  a liquid  and  a dry  form,  and  not  only 
fhone  in  the  dark  in  both  Hates,  but  communicated  its 
light  to  the  things  it  was  rubbed  on.  If  inclofed  in  a glafs 
velfel  well  Hopped,  it  fometimes  would  fulgurate,  or  throw 
out  little  flalhes  of  light,  and  fometimes  fill  the  whole  vial 
with  waves  of  flame.  It  does  not  need  recruiting  its  light 
at  the  fire,  or  in  the  funfhine,  like  the  phofphorus  of  the 
Bolonian  Hone,  but  of  itfelf  continues  in  a Hate  of  finning 
for  feveral  years  together,  and  is  feen  as  foon  as  expofed 
in  the  dark  ; the  folid  or  dry  matter  always  refembling  a 
burning  coal  of  fire,  though  not  confuming  itfelf.  Phil. 
Tranf.  EjP  134.  See  Phosphorus. 

FULHAM,  in  Geography,  a village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex,  feated  6n  the  Thames,  over  which  is 
a bridge,  which  is  fubjedt  to  a toll. for  foot  paffengers,  as 
well  as  cattle  and  carriages.  In  1801  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants were  442S.  The  bifhop  of  London  has  a palace 
here  ; 4 miles  W.  of  London. 

FULICA,  in  Ornithology , a genus  of  the  grallae,  with 
the  bil!  convex,  the  upper  mandible  arched  over  the  lower  at 
the  edge,  and  the  lower  gibbous  near  the  tip  ; noftrils  ob- 
long ; front  bald,  and  feet  four-toed  and  pinnate.  The  genus 
is  divided  into  two  families,  gallinule  and  coot ; the  firfl  of 
which  have  the  feet  cleft,  the  other  pinnate  ; this  is  the  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  Linnaeus.  Some  writers  confider 
thefe  families  as  generically  diftindl,  allowing  only  thofe  with 
pinnated  feet  to  remain  in  the  genus  fulica,  and  conftituting 
the  others  as  a genus  under  the  name  of  gallinule.  The  latter 
appears  to  -be  the  moll  corredl  diftribution  of  thefe  birds 
according  to  their  natural  character,  as  they  not  only  differ  in 
the  ftrudture  of  their  feet,  but  in  other  effential  particulars. 
The  gallinules  have  the  upper  mandible  membranaceous  at 
the  bafe,  and  the  wings  concave  : the  coots  have  the  man- 
dibles equal,  and  the  nollrils  oval,  narrow,  and  Ihort.  Both 
tribes  frequent  watery  places,  and  feed  on  worms,  infedls, 
and  fmall  filh. 

Species. 

Fuse  A.  Front  and  bracelets  yellowilh ; body  brownifh. 
Gmel.  Fulica  alliventris.  Scop.  Gallinula  minor , Briff. 
Ral/us  Italorum,  Gefner.  Pouktte  d’eau,  Buft.  Brown 
Gallinule. 

This  bird  inhabits  France,  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice, 
and  other  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Its  haunts  are  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  common  gallinule,  but  though  it  fre- 
quents the  fame  places,  it  never  affociates  with  that  fpecies, 
its  difpofition  being  Ihy  and  folitary.  The  flelh  is  in 
efteem. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  about  12  inches.  There  is 
another  analogous  kind,  and  which  is  commonly  confidered 
as  a variety,  fuperior  to  this  in  fize,  the  length  being  18 
inches.  The  latter  is  the  gallinula  major  of  Briffon  ; the 
body  is  chefnut  above,  beneath  cinereous,  with  the  feathers 
edged  with  white;  head  and  neck  blackilh,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly  white. 

Chloropus,  Front  tawny;  bracelets  red;  body 
blackilh.  Scop.  Gallinula  chloropus  major , Aldrovandus. 
Poule  d’eau,  Buff.  Common  water-hen,  or  moor-hen , Ray. 
Common  gallinule.  Lath.  Dcnov.  Briiifh  Birds,  &c. 

The  moor-hen  is  a native  of  America  as  well  as  Europe, 
and  is  about  fourteen  inches,,  in  length.  Though  from  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  wings  it  flies  with  difficulty,  it  runs  with 
great  facility,  and  fwims  well.  It  frequents  the  borders  of 
ponds,  and  rivers  that  are  flickered  with  weeds,  and  builds 
near  the  water  fide  upon  low  trees  or  fiirubs  ; the  nell 
is  compofed  of  herbage,  and  contains  about  feven  eggs, 
which  are  of  a yellowifh  white  colour,  marked  with  irregular 
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brown  reddilh  fpots.  Thefe  birds  lay  twice  or  thrice  in- 
the  feafon. 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  red  with  the  tip  greenilh  ; the 
irides  red  ; body  above  footy  black  mixed  with  olive,  be- 
neath cinereous  ; the  outer  edge  of  the  wings  and  lower  tail- 
coverts  white,  and  legs  greenilh. 

Vikidis.  Above  giqemfh,  beneath  white  ; front,  bill,  and 
legs  greenilh  yellow.  Gmel.  Porphyria  viridis , Briff. 
Poule  fultane  vertc , Buff.  C-reen  gallinule.  Lath. 

A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  length  of  this  kind 
is  eleven  inches  and  a half ; the  bill  of  a greenilh  yellow  ; 
body  above  dull  green,  beneath  white ; the  legs  greyilh  yel- 
low, with  grey  claws. 

Mklanocephala.  Blue  ; head  and  neck  black.  Gmel. 
Porphyria  melar.ocephalos,  Briff.  La  Poule  fultane  d letc  noir , 
ibid.  Black-headed  gallinule.  Lath. 

Entirely  blue,  except  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  black, 
and  a broad  bare  fpace  on  the  crown.  In  the  female  the  crown 
and  body  above  is  tawny,  the  fhoulders  llreaked  with  white  • 
wings  greenilh  tinged  with  tawny,  and  the  quill-feathers 
greenilh  blue.  Native  of  America. 

Purpurea.  Purple;  bill  pale;  legs  greenilh  yellow. 
Gmel.  Acintli,  Buff.  Quachilto,  Ray.  Crowing  ” allinule , 

Lath. 

Inhabits  the  marlhes  of  New  Spain,  and  crows  like  a 
cock  ; the  flelh  is  good ; called  by  the  natives  of  Mexico 
yacacintli. 

Flavirostris.  Above  azure  ; throat  blueilh-white  ; 
belly  and  rump  white  ; wings  and  tail  brown  ; bill  and  legs 
yellow.  Gmel.  La  favorite  de  Cayenne , Buff.  Favourite 
gallinule,  Lath. 

Length  12  inches.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Porphyrio.  Front  red  ; bracelets  many ; body  green, 
beneath  violet.  Gmel.  Poule  fultane,  ettaleve  de  Madagaf 
car.  Buff.  Purple  water-hen,  Albin.  Purple  gallinule , 
Lath. 

, The  bill  and  legs  are  red,  irides  tawny ; head  and  neck 
above  gloffy  violet  ; cheeks  and  throat  violet-blue  ; back 
and  rump  gloffy  green  ; wings  and  rounded  tail  Hiking, 
green  ; within  brown.  Size  of  a fowl,  the  bill  and  lep-s 
flout,  the  former  compreffed  at  the  bafe.  The  female  fmaller 
than  the  male.  This  fpecies  inhabits  in  a greater  or  lefs 
abundance  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe  ; the  female 
forms,  its  neft  in  reeds  in  marlhy  places  ; lays  three  or  four 
eggs,  and  fits  from  three  to  four  weeks.  They  are  cafily 
tamed,  and  domellicated  with  the  common  poultry,  and  feed 
on  filh,  roots,  fruits,  feeds,  and  other  fimilar  fubftances,  and 
occafionally,  it  is  faid,  like  the  parrot,  will  Hand  on  one  leg 
and  lift  the  food  to  the  mouth  with  the  other.  The  flelh  is 
exquifite. 

V iolacea.  Black  violet  ; neck  beneath  blue  ; front  and 
legs  red.  Lath.  Violet  gallinule. 

Found  with  the  laft.  The  vent  is  white. 

Cartiiagena.  Front  blue ; body  rufous.  Gmel. 
Carthagena  gallinule. 

Defcribed  by  Jacquin  as  a native  of  Carthage  in  America, 
Size  of  the  large  black  coot. 

Cayanensis.  Grey-brown  ; breaft  and  upper  part  of 
the  belly  rufous,  back  and  wings  olive  ; chin  whitilh. 
Lath.  Grand  poule  d’eau  de  Cayenne,  Buff.  Cayenne  ”, alli- 
nule., 

Very  common  in  fome  parts  of  South  America,  where  it 
frequents  marlhy  places,  and  -feeds  on  filh  and  infe&s.  The 
bill  is  dulky  at  the  tip  ; legs  red,  back  tinged  with  olive.  The 
length  is  eighteen  inches. 

Ruficollis.  Crown,  neck  above,  with  the  back  and 
quill-feathers  brown  ; elfin  white  ; throat  and  break  rufous  ;■ 

belly. 
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belly,  vent,  and  rump  black.  Gmel.  Black-bellied gallinule, 
Lath.. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  feventeen  inches,  the  bill  two 
inches  and  a half,  red  at  the  bafe,  and  at  the  tip  yellow. 
The  quill-feathers  are  rufous  at  the  margin  ; flanks  and 
lower  wing-coverts  fafeiated  with  rufous  and  black.  The 
legs  long- and  red.  Native  place  uncertain,  but  fuppofed  to 
be  Cayenne. 

Maderaspatana.  Front  and  temples  white  ; body 
above  cinereous,  beneath  white.  Gmel.  Porphyris  madcraj- 
patanis , Briff.  Angoli.  Buff.  Madras  rail-hen,  Ray.  Madras 
gallinule,  Lath. 

Inhabits  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  where  it 
is  known  by  the  names  of  Boollu-cory,  and  Catuiangoly. 
Its  fize  is  that  of  the  common  duck.  The  throat 
is  marked  with  femi-circles  ; the  quill -feathers  cine- 
reous, edged  with  black,  and  the  bill  and  legs  very  long. 

Martinicensis.  Front  and  bracelets  blue  ; body 
violet.  Jacquin.  Porphyria  minor,  Bnfl.  Petite poule-fultane 
Buff.  Martinico  gallinule. 

Lefs  than  the  common  gallinule,  being  in  length  only 
twelve  inches  ; the  bill  rather  exceeds  an  inch,  and  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  with  the  bafe  red  ; the  eyes  are  black  ; 
legs  yellow  ; back  and  upper  part  of  the  wings  greemfh- 
brown  ; tail  blackilh  above,  beneath  white.  Inhabits  the 
Weft  India  iflands. 

NoviEBORACEXSis.  Legs  brown  ; crown,  and  neck 
above  olive  fpotted  with  white  ; back  brown  ; breal'c 
dirty  yellow.  Gmel.  Yellow-lreafed  gallinule.  Ar£t,  Zool. 

Size  of  a quail.  The  fpecies  inhabits  New  York. 

NiEViA.  Bill  and  legs  greenifh  ; front  faffron  ; feathers 
of  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  black  edged  with 
rufous  ; margin  of  the  dorfal  feathers  white ; eye-brows 
white  ; wings  and  tail  brown.  Gmel.  Porphyria  ntevius.  Briff. 
Grinette,  Buff.  Small  water-hen.  Albin.  Grinstte gallinule.  Lath. 

Length  nine  inches  and  three-quarters  ; the  hides  yellowifh- 
green : chin,  throat,  and  breall  blueifh-afh  fpotted  with 
black  ; tail-feathers  on  the  outer  edge,  and  two  middle 
ones  on  both  edges,  white.  Inhabits  Italy, 

Macjjlata.  Above  reddifh-brown  ; front  and  bill 
yellow  ; temples  and  throat  white  ; wings  fpotted  black 
and  white  ; bread,  belly  and  tail  brown  ; two  middle  tail- 
feathers  black  tipt  with  white.  Gmel.  Porphyrio punBulatus, 
Briff.  Matkneltzel,  Mathern,  Ray.  Speckled  gallinule. 

Inhabits  marfhes  in  Germany  ; its  length  is  eleven 
incites  ; the  bill  of  a dull  yellow  colour,  and  the  legs  grey. 

Ft.  A vibes.  Front  and  legs  yellowifh  ; head,  body  above, 
and  tail  rufous,  fpotted  with  black ; beneath  white  ; wings 
black.  Gmel.  Porphyrio  rufus,  Briff.  Gallinula  ochropus 
major,  Ray.  Smirring,  Buff.  Yellow -legged  gallinule,  Lath. 

Native  of  Germany.  The  bill  is  yellow  with  black  tip  ; 
margin  of  the  eye-lids  faffron  ; temples  white  ; greater  wing- 
coverts  next  the  body  white.  Size  of  the  common  moor-hen. 

Fistulan.s.  Front  yellowifh-green  ; body  above  brown. 
Beneath  white,  wings  and  tail  brown.  Gmel.  Porphyrio 
fufeus,  Briff.  Glout,  Buff.  Piping  gallinule,  Lath. 

Inhabits  borders  of  rivers  in  Germany,  and  feeds  chiefly 
On  fmall  fifties,  worms,  and  infedts. 

Cinerea.  Cinereous,  middle  of  the  belly  white.  Gmel. 
Crejled  gallinule.  Lath. 

Defcribed  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  China.  t he  length 
is  eighteen  inches.  Forehead  and  crown  bare,  of  a reddifh 
colour,  and  riling  into  a knob  at  the  back  part,  in  a manner 
not  unlike  the  caruncle  on  the  head  of  the  pintado  ; the 
chin  is  ftriped  with  white  ; the  back  and  wings  greenifh-afh, 
the  latter  pale  on  the  outer  margin. 


The  above-mentioned  fpecies  are  of  the  gallinule,  and  the 
following  of  the  coot  tribe. 

Atra.  Front  flefli-colour ; bracelets  greenifh-yellow  ; 
body  blackifh.  Scopoli.  Fu/ica,  Bellon.  Phalaris,  Gefner. 
Foulque  ou  Morelle,  Buff.  Common  coot,  Lath.  Donov.  Brit. 
Birds,  See. 

A general  inhabitant  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America  ; 
frequents  marfhy  places,  and  forms  a floating  neft  among 
the  rufh.es  ; the  eggs  are  numerous,  of  a dirty -white  colour, 
fprinkled  with  minute  fpots  of  deep  ferruginous.  The 
young  fwim  and  dive  with  amazing  facility  almoft  as 
loon  as  hatched.  Thefe  birds  feed  on  fmall  fifties,  aquatic' 
infefts  and  feeds,  and  in  the  winter  feafon  are  often  found 
near  the  fea.  The  bill  is  yellowifli-white,  and  the  front 
white,  except  in  the  pairing  feafon,  when  it  becomes  red  ; 
the  legs  are  greenifh-yellow,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wings 
white. 

Aterrima.  Front  white,  bracelets  red  ; body 
blackifh.  Gmel.  Fulica  major,  Briff.  Grande  foulque 
ou  macroule.  Buff.  Blaefling,  Gunther.  Greater  coot. 

Differs  from  the  laft  in  being  larger,  and  is  perhaps  not 
fpecifically  diftindt  from  that  kind.  Found  in  Europe  and 
Siberia. 

Americana.  Cinereous;  front,  chin,  and  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  belly  white  ; legs  blue-black.  Gmel.  Cinereous  coot. 

Larger  than  the  common  coot,  and  inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Aetiiiops.  Entirely  black.  Sparrman  Muf.  Carlf.. 

Native  place  uncertain. 

Mexicana.  Purple  ; front  and  bill  red  ; back,  wings  and 
rump  greenifh.  Gmel.  Yohoalcoachillin,  Ray.  Mex  can  coot. 

Inhabits  New  Spain,  and  is  larger  than  the  common 
coot.  The  bill  is  yellow  at  the  tip  ; back,  rump  and  wing- 
coverts  varied  with  blue  and  tawny. 

Cristata.  Blue-black  ; naked  front  and  crown  red  ; 
caruncle  red,  bifid,  and  erect.  Gmel.  Grande  foulque 
a l '-he.  Buff.  Crefed  coot. 

Length  eighteen  inches ; bill  whitifh,  with  the  bafe 
red,  and  legs  dufley  ; bracelets  of  three  colours,  red,  green, 
and  yellow.  The  fpecies  inhabits  Madagafcar  and  China. 

FULIGINOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  a thick  fmoke,  or 
vapour,  replete  with  foot  or  other  crafs  matter.  See  Smoke. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  fuligo,  foot,  and  is 
rarely  ufed  but  when  joined  with  vapour 

In  the  firft  fuiion  of  lead,  there  exhales  a great  deal  of 
fuliginous  vapour,  which  retained  and  collected,  makes 
what  we  call  Litharge  ; which  fee. 

Lamp-black  is  what  is  gathered  from  the  fuliginous  vapours 
of  pines,  and  other  refinous  woods,  when  burnt.  See  Lamp  - 
Black. 

FULIGO  Metallorum,  a term  ufed  by  the  chemifts, 
fometimes  to  exprefs  arfenic,  and  fometimes  crude  mercury. 

FULIGULA,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Gefner 
to  a fpecies  of  duck,  feeming  to  be  the  fame  with  a kind 
common  on  the  Yorkfhire  fttores  ; the  anas  m aril  a of  Lin- 
naeus. See  Duck.  The  fame  author. alfo  deferibes  another 
fpecies  under  the  name  of  anas  fuligula  primer,  which 
feems  the  fame  with  the  capo  negro,  or  tufted  duck.  See 
Duck. 

FULKE,  William,  in  Biography,  was  horn  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  lixteenth  century  In  1555  he 
was  fent  to  St.  John’s  college  Cambridge.  From  this  uni- 
verfity  he  entered  himfelf  a Undent  at  Clifford’s  Inn  London, 
and  applied moft  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  : but  he 
had  a fecret  defire  or  quitting  legal  enquiries  for  theological 
inveftigation,  and  returned  to  his  college  to  purfue  that 
courfe  of  ftudy  that  fliould  ultimately  fit  him  for  the  church. 
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His  father,  difpleafed  at  the  change,  refufedto  contribute  to 
his  fupport.  By  the  help  of  friends  he  contrived  to  main- 
tain himfelf  till  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  the 
year  1564,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in 
the  different  branches  of  learning,  particularly  in  mathe- 
matics and  theology.  In  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
M.  A.  of  three  years  handing,  he  was  incorporated  in  the 
fame  degree  in  the  univeriity  of  Oxford.  Having  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  wi.h  the  learned  Thomas  Cart- 
wright, who  was  attached  to  the  fentiments  of  the  puritans, 
Mr.  Fulke  embraced  the  fame  opinions,  and  is  defcribed  by 
Anthony  Wood,  as  jointly  with  Or.  Humphrey  “ ftandard 
bearers,  for  a long  time  of  the  non-conformifts,  who  did 
grow  conformable  in  the  end,  as  they  grew  riper  in  expe- 
rience and  fager  in  judgment.  ” By  the  public  avowal  of  his 
fentiments,  he  rendered  himfelf  fo  obnoxious,  that  he  was 
expelled  his  college,  and  obliged  to  maintain  himfelf  by  de- 
livering lectures  in  his  private  apartments.  After  this  he 
was  patronized  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  who  prefented  him 
to  the  living  of  Warley  in  Eflex,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  Didington  in  Suffex  ; he  then  took  his  degree  of  doftor 
in  divinity  at  Cambridge  by  mandamus,  and  went  to  France 
In  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  embaffy.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  Pembroke  hall,  and 
lady  Margaret’s  profeffor.  He  died  in  1589:  as  a young 
man  he  fultained  the  character  of  a good  philofopher,  and 
in  more  advanced  life,  that  of  a pious  and  folid  divine.  He 
was  author  of  numerous  treatifes,  chiefly  controverfial,  but 
the  moil  important  of  his  works  is  a “ Comment  upon  the 
Rheims  Teftament,”  firft  publilhed  in  1580,  and  reprinted 
in  1617,  with  the  title  of  “ the  Text  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  of  Jefus  Chrift,  tranflated  out  of  the  vulgar  Latin  by 
the  papifts,  See.  with  arguments  of  books,  chapters,  and 
annotations,  pretending  to  difeover  the  corruption  of  divers 
tranflations  : whereur.to  is  added  the  tranllation  out  of  the 
original  Greek,  commonly  ufed  in  the  church  of  England, 
with  a confutation  of  all  fuch  arguments,”  &c.  He  was 
author  likewife  of  “ A Defence  of  the  fincere  and  true 
Tranllation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Englilh  Tongue 
againft  the  cavils  of  Gregorio.”  Martin.  Gen.  Biog. 

FULL  is  varioufly  ufed,  in  oppofition  to  empty,  narrow, 
confined.  Sec. 

The  Cartefians  hold,  that  the  univerfe  is  full,  i.  e.  that 
every  part  or  point  has  matter  in  it. 

An  arnbafiador  has  full  power  given  him  to  a6t,  tranfaft, 
&c.  The  army  was  in  full  march,  1.  e.  the  whole  army  was 
in  march,  with  all  the  forces  it  confilfed  of. 

A man  is  faid  to  bear  the  arms  of  a family  full,  i.  e.  with- 
out any  difference  or  diminution. 

Full  Age.  See  Age,  in  Law. 

Full  Arms.  See  Arms. 

Full  Forfeiture.  See  Forfeiture. 

Full  Moon,  plenilunium,  that  phafis  of  the  moon,  when 
her  whole  dilk  or  face  is  illuminated  ; which  is  in  the  time  of 
her  oppofition  to  the  fun. 

Eclipfesof  the  moon  always  happen  at  or  near  the  time 
of  full-moon.  See  Eclipse. 

Full  aiulby,  a Sea-phrafe,  denoting  a fituation  of  a fliip 
with  regard  to  the  wind,  when  file  is  clofe -hauled,  and  fail- 
ing in  fuch  a manner,  as  neither  to  fteer  too  nigh  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  nor  to  deviate  to  leeward,  both  of  which 
movements  are  unfavourable  to  her  courfe  : as  in  the  former 
her  tails  will  fhiver,  and  render  the  effort  of  the  wind  preca- 
rious and  ineffectual  ; and  in  the  latter  (he  will  advance 
in  a direction  widely  diftant  from  her  real  courfe.  Hence, 
“keep  her  full”  is  the  order  from  the  pilot  or  other  officer,  to 


the  helmfman,  not  to  incline  too  much  to  windward,  and 
thereby  {hake  the  fails  fo  as  to  retard  the  courfe.  Falconer. 

FULLER,  a workman  employed  in  the  manufactories,  to 
full,  mill,  or  fcour  cloths,  rateens,  ferges,  and  other  wool- 
len fluffs,  by  means  of  a mill,  to  render  them  thicker,  and 
more  compaft  and  durable. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  fullo,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  thing. 

The  fullers  amongthe  Romans  waffled,  fcoured,  and  fitted 
up  cloaths  ; and  their  office  was  judged  of  that  importance, 
that  there  were  formal  laws  preferibed  them  for  the  manner  of 
performing  it.  Such  was  the  Lex  Metalla  de  Fullonibus. 
See  alfo  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  Ulpian,  leg.  1 2.  ff.  de  Furtis, 
lib.  xili.  $ 6.  Locati,  lib.  xii.  $ 6 ff.  & c.  See  Fulling. 

FULLER,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  a learned  Engliffi 
divine,  was  born  at  Southampton  in  the  year  1557,  where 
he  received  his  education.  After  this  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  Dr.  Horne  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  had  an  ample 
opportunity  of  purfuing  his  ftudies,  till  at  length  he  was 
made  fecretary  to  that  prelate.  Upon  the  death  of  bifhop 
Horne,  he  was  chofen  to  the  fame  office  under  Dr.  Watfon 
his  fucceffor,  but  in  the  courte  of  a few  months  he  determined 
to  retire,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himfelf  to  literary 
purfuits,  more  congenial  to  his  temper  than  a life  of  aCtive 
bufinefs.  Before  his  plans  were  well  arranged,  he  was  in- 
vited to  become  the  tutor  to  the  fons  of  a gentleman  in  Hamp- 
fliire,  two  of  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  in  the  year  1584,  and  matriculated,  at  the  fame 
time  with  them,  as  a member  of  St.  John’s  college.  Having 
fpent  fome  time  in  this  learned  feminary,  and  having  taken 
both  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  admitted  to  orders,  and  pre- 
fented with  a fmall  living  in  Wilt  (hire  ; and  though  its  in- 
come was  very  inadequate  to  his  comfortable  maintenance, 
yet  he  felt  contented,  as  it  afforded  him  leifure  to  apply 
himfelf  to  his  literary  and  critical  ftudies.  His  (kill  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  his  publications  tending  to  illuftrate 
the  feriptures,  gave  him  confiderable  celebrity,  but  it  was 
not  till  late  in  life  that  he  obtained  any  fubftantial  reward  for 
his  various  merits.  He  was  at  an  advanced  age  made  pre- 
bendary of  Salifbury,  and  preferred  to  the  reftory  of  Bifhop’s 
Waltham  in  Hampfhire,  which  he  did  notlong  enjoy.  He 
died  in  1622-3,  at  the  age  of  fixty-five  years.  His  works 
are  the  “ Miicellanea  Theologica,”  and  a defence  of  the 
fame  againft  Drufius,  who  had  charged  him  with  plagiarifm. 
The  “ Mifcellanea,”  are  inferted  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
“ Critici  Sacri,”  and  they  may  be  found  difperfed  in  Pool’s 
“ Synopfis  Criticorum.”  Fie  was  author  of  “ An  Expofition 
of  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan’s  Hebrew  Roots  with  Notes;”  and 
a “Lexicon,”  which  remain  in  M.S.  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Fuller,  Nicholas,  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  was 
a barrifter,  who  boldly  refilled  the  oppreffion  of  archbithop 
Bancroft,  and  his  brethren  of  the  high-commiflion  court, 
againft  a minifter  and  a merchant  of  the  town  of  Yarmouth, 
who  were  imprifoned  for  being  prefent  at  a conventicle,  as  it 
was  denominated.  He  obtained  a writ  to  bring  them  to  the 
bar,  when  he  moved  for  their  liberation  upon  the  principle 
that  the  high  commifiioners  were  not  impowered  by  law  to 
imprifon  any  of  his  majeily’s  fubjedts.  His  pleas  were  in- 
effectual for  his  clients,  and  at  the  advice  of  Bancroft,  who 
affeCted  to  regard  Fuller  as  the  champion  of  the  non-con- 
formifts,  this  vindicator  of  the  rights  of  the  fubjedt,  was 
himfelf  (hut  up  in  clofe  confinement,  and  there  kept  till  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  fon  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Aldwinkle  in  Northamptonfhire,  in  1608.  He 
made,  under  the  inftrudlions  of  the  father,  fo  rapid  a progrefs, 
that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  deemed  fitted  for  the 
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{ladies  of  an  univerfity.  He  was  accordingly  fent  to  Queen’s 
college,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with  fo  much  ardour  and 
fuccels  that  he  took  his  degrees  with  great  applaufe  in  the 
years  1624  and  1628.  He  removed  from  Queen’s  to  Sidney 
college,  and  was  chofen  minifter  of  St.  Bennet's  parifn,  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge.  1111631,  he  obtained  a fellowship 
in  Sidney  college,  and  was  almoil  at  the  fame  time  collated 
to  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salifbury.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  prefented  to  the 
re&ory  of  Broad  Windfor  in  Dorfetfliire.  In  the  year 
1641,  the  nation  being  threatened  by  a civil  war,  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, for  the  fake  of  greater  fecurity,  and  in  the  expectation 
of  better  opportunities  for  his  ftudies,  and  a more  ready 
accefs  to  books,  removed  to  London,  where  he  acquired 
high  reputation  as  a popular  preacher,  and  was  chofen 
lecturer  of  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a 
member  of  the  convocation,  but  difapproved  and  refilled 
foine  of  its  meafures  which  he  thought  to  be  of  very  danger- 
ous confequence.  He  was,  neverthelefs,  zealoufiy  attached 
to  the  king,  and  by  his  open  avowal  in  defence  ot  the  royal 
party,  he  was  brought  into  danger  with  the  parliament, 
who,  in  the  end,  deprived  him  of  all  means  of  fubfillence, 
and  of  a church  to  preach  in.  He  now  engaged  as  chaplain 
to  fir  Ralph  Hopton,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  con- 
ftantly  exercifed  as  the  army  moved  from  place  to  place, 
omitting,  however,  no  opportunity,  as  occafions  might 
occur,  of  purfuing  his  favourite  ftudies,  and  of  making 
hiftorical  collections  for  his  work,  well  known  by  the  title 
of  the  “ Worthies  of  England.’’  Mr.  Fuller,  in  feveral 
inftances,  was  ineful  in  animating  the  troops  in  defence  of 
the  caufe  for  which  they  were  contending.  In  the  year 
1643,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  infant  princefs 
Henrietta  Maria,  who  reiided  at  Exeter,  and  here  he  re- 
mained till  that  city  furrendered  in  1646,  to  the  parliament 
forces,  when  he  was  permitted,  without  any  reftriCtions,  to 
remove  to  London.  He  was  now  chofen  lecturer  at  Cle- 
ment’s Lane,  in  Lombard  Street,  whence  he  foon  removed 
to  St.  Bride’s  church,  Fleet  Street.  Some  offence  being 
taken,  he  was  for  a fhort  time  fufpended  from  the  functions 
of  a preacher,  but  in  1648,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  in 
his  duty,  and  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  Effex.  Mr.  Fuller  fpent  that,  and  the  following 
year,  between  the  metropolis  and  Waltham,  employing 
engravers  to  embelliih  with  maps  and  other  copper  plate 
engravings  his  view  of  the  Holy  Land,  entitled,  “ A 
Pifgah  light  of  Paleitine,  and  the  Confines  thereof,  with  the 
Hiitorv  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftanient  aCted  thereon.” 
This  was  publifhed  in  folio  in  the  year  1650,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  laid  before  the  public  a colleClion  of  lives, 
feme  written  by  himfelf,  and  fome  by  others,  of  religious 
reformers,  martyrs,  &c.  under  the  title  of  “ Abel  Redi- 
vivus,”  In  1656,  he  publifhed  his  “ Church  Hiftory  of 
Britain  from  the  Birth  of  Chrift  to  the  year  1648  “ The 

Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  fince  the  Conqueft 
and  “ The  Hiftory  of  Waltham  Abbey.”  About  the 
year  1659  or  1660,  Mr.  Fuller  was  invited  to  another 
living  in  Effex,  where  he  exercifed  his  minillerial  labours 
till  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  lord  Berkeley,  who  pre- 
fented  him  with  the  living  of  Cranford,  in  Middlefex.  He 
afterwards  went  with  his  lordfhip  to  the  Hague,  to  congra- 
tulate Charles  II.  on  his  refforation.  He  was  now  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  his  majefty,  created  doftor  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  in  a fair  road  to  a bifhopric,  but 
taking  a journey  to  Salifbury,  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  prebend, 
he  was  attacked  with  a fever  which  put  an  end  to  his  life 
in  the  year  1661.  The  laft  literary  work  on  which  his  at- 
tention was  employed  was  his  “ Hiftory  of  the  Worthies  of 
England,”  part  of  which  was  printed  during  his  life,  and 


the  reft  from  his  papers  after  his  death.  It  was  publifhed  in 
1662,  in  folio.  Beiides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
was  author  of  many  others  of  which  we  may  notice  “ David’s 
hainous  fin,  hesertie  Repentance,  and  heaevie  Punifhment,” 
in  8vo.,  and  a a Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War,”  which  laft 
went  through  feveral  editions.  He  printed  likewife  a fermon 
which  was  preached  at  Weftminfter  abbey  on  occaiion  of  the 
king’s  commencing  hoftilities  againft  his  parliament,  from  the 
words  “ Yea  let  them  take  all,  fo  that  my  Lord  the  King 
return  in  Peace.”  The  funeral  of  this  worthy  man  was 
performed  by  the  direction  and  at  the  expence  of  lord 
Berkeley,  and  it  was  attended  by  two  hundred  of  the  clergy. 
Mr.  Fuller  had  a very  remarkable  memory  ; he  could  repeat 
five  hundred  ftrange  and  unconnected  words  after  twice 
hearing  them  ; and  a fermon,  verbatim,  after  lie  had  heard 
it  once  ; lie  undertook,  after  paffing  from  Temple  Bar  to 
the  fartheft  part  of  Cheaplide  and  back  again,  to  mention 
all  the  iigns  then  over  the  ffiops,  as  they  ftood  in  order,  on 
both  flies  of  the  ftreets  repeating  them  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  performed  the  talk  with  great  exactnefs.  He 
had  a great  vein  of  wit,  which  is  thought  to  have  injured 
his  writings  ; they  neverthelefs  are  repoiitories  of  much 
valuable  and  ufeful  information.  Biog.  Brit. 

Fullers’  Earth,  in  Mineralogy,  Argilla  S merits,  Waller; 
Talcum  fullonum,  Wern.  ; Talcum  S rue  SI  is,  Linn.  ; Tullonia 
communis,  Forft. ; Argille  Smeftite,  Haiiy;  Terre  a foulon,  Fr. ; 
JValher-Erde,  Germ.;  IV alk-lera,  Swed.  ; a fpecies  of  earth, 
which  from  the  predominance  of  lilex  as  a conftituent  part, 
(at  leaft  in  the  varieties  analyzed  by  Bergmaun  and  Klaproth,) 
(liould  be  referred  to  the  iiliceous  genus,  though  Werner, 
guided  by  what  he  terms  the  charaCteriftic  component  part, 
places  it  in  the  firft  divifion  of  his  talc  genus,  together  with, 
bole,  native  talc  earth,  and  ecume  de  mer.  Emmerling  places 
it  in  his  flint  genus,  in  the  fame  manner  as  all  the  varieties 
of  common  clay  are  transferred  by  him  to  that  genus.  It 
is  fruitlefs  to  enter  on  any  difeuflion  with  regard  to  the  place 
a foffil  is  to  occupy  in  a fyftem,  before  all  its  relations,  oryc- 
tog.ioftical,  chemical,  and  geological,  are  thoroughly  un- 
derltood  ; and  this  is  more  than  at  prefent  can  be  faid  of 
fullers’  earth,  which,  in  common  with  other  mineral  fub- 
ftances,  denominated  from  the  particular  ufes  to  which  they 
may  be  applied,  is,  both  by  collectors  and  writers,  continu- 
ally confounded  with  other  fubftances,  efpecially  with  va- 
rieties of  common  clay.  Hence  it  is  that  we  lind  fo  very 
contradictory  deferiptions  of  the  characters  of  this  earth. 
The  following  external  characters  are  principally  derived 
from  the  varieties  found  in  England,  in  Saxony,  (particu- 
larly at  Roffwein,  at  the  footof  the  Saxon  Ertzgebirge)  in 
Auftria,  Moravia,  the  Palatinate,  Alface,  and  Silefia. 
Many  of  thofe  from  other  parts  of  Europe  that  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  in  collections,  appeared  to  par- 
take too  much  of  the  nature  of  common  clay,  others  of 
that  of  fteatite,  while  others  again  exhibited  characters  be- 
longing to  varieties  of  marie. 

Fullers’  earth  is  generally  of  a gree.nith  colour,  more  or 
lefs  mixed  with  brown  and  grey,  together  with  a portion 
of  yellow,  by  which  various  (hades  of  dirty  olive  green 
are  produced  ; fometimes  the  yellow  predominates,  and  a 
yellowiffi  grey  appears,  paffing  over  (in  the.genuine  Lemnian 
earth,  which,  as  we  (hall  (hew  hereafter,  cannot  be  feparated 
from  fullers’  earth,)  into  whitifti  grey.  It  is  alfo  found  of 
various  (hades  of  red  : that  of  Silefia  is  tile  red,  fometimes 
fprinkled  with  white  and  green  fpots.  Often  feveral  of  the 
juft  mentioned  colours  are  intimately,  but  mechanically, 
mixed  ; which,  in  fome,  can  be  obferved  only  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a magnifying  glafs.  The  brown  colour,  both 
uniform  and  in  fpots,  is  generally  owing  to  an  accidental 
admixture  of  iron  ochre. 
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It  has  been  found  maffive  only,  fometimes  conftituting 
avliole  fletz-ftrata.  Large  maffes,  on  being  feparated,  ge- 
nerally difunite  into  fmaller  pieces,  when  expofed  to  i.he  in- 
fluence of  the  atmofphere. 

Internally  it  is  more  orlefs  dull ; its  fracture  being  earthy, 
generally  of  a fine  grain : often  it  appears  perfectly  con- 
choidal,  and  even  flaty;  but  commonly  the  fragments  are  in- 
determinately angular  and  blunt-edged,  and  in  the  latter  cafe 
perfectly  opaque ; in  the  pureft  varieties  the  edges  are 
fometimes  tranflucent.  When  fcratched  with  the  nail  of  the 
finger,  or  cut  with  a knife,  it  becomes  fmooth  and  fnining. 

It  is  very  foft,  almoft  friable,  and  mild ; feels  more  or 
lefs  greafy,  and  fcarcely  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It  does 
not  foil.  Specific  gravity  about  2. 

Genuine  fullers’  earth  does  not  effervefce  with  nitrous 
acid  ; nor  are  all  varieties  of  it  inftantly  reduced  into  powder 
by  that  acid.  But  fmall  pieces  put  into  water  almoft  in- 
ftantly crumble  into  conical  heaps  of  minute,  very  foft  par- 
ticles, without  producing  a crackling  noife,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  bole  ; neither  does  a foaming  take  pldce,  as  has  been 
copied  by  moll  authors  from  Cronftedt,  who  attributes  this 
quality  to  a fullers’  earth  found  at  Ofmund  in  Dalarne. 

Though  fufible  per fe,  it  requires  a high  degree  of  heat : 
that  of  H amp  (hire,  according  to  Klaproth,  melted  in  the 
charcoal  crucible  into  a denfe,  dark-grey,  opaque  flag, 
which  had  loft  0.25  of  its  original  weight,  and  contained 
many  grains  of  iron.  In  the  clay  crucible  the  fame  was 
reduced  to  a clofe,  blackifli,  green  flag,  with  foft,  reddiih, 
p undated  furface.  Mr.  Brongniart  fays,  that  of  Woburn 
melted  into  a flaggy  mafs  at  120°  of  Wedgewood’s  pyro- 
meter. The  variegated  kind  of  fullers’  earth  (according  to 
the  late  Mr.  Wiedenmann’s  experiments,)  acquired  before  the 
blow-pipe  a grey,  or  greyilh  black  colour;  and  a whitifti 
variety,  thus  aided  upon,  became  ftill  whiter : but  neither 
of  them  manifefted  any  figns  of  fufion,  except  at  the  fharp 
edges  of  the  fragments.  The  fame  appears  to  hold  good 
with  all  genuine  varieties  of  this  mineral  fubftance ; whence 
the  obfervation  of  the  late  Mr.  Fichtel,  that  the  true  fullers’ 
earth  “ melts  with  great  eafe  before  the  blow-pipe,  often 
with  ebullition  and  increafe  of  its  bulk,”  is  undoubtedly 
founded  in  error. 

Bergmann  was  the  firft  who  analyzed  what  he  ftyles  fullers’ 
earth,  from  Hampfhire  ; and  all  fubfequent  mineralogical 
writers  have  followed  him  in  mentioning  that  part  of  Eng- 
land as  producing  the  fubftance  in  queftion  : it  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  accurate  Swedifh  chemift  was  mifinformed 
as  to  the  county  ; though,  from  the  fatisfadlory  defcription 
he  gives  of  its  external  charadters,  it  is  fuffieiently  evident 
that  he  operated  on  an  Englifh  fullers’  earth.  The  refults 
of  his  analyfis  were 

Silica  - - - 51.80 

Alumine  - - - 25.00 

Time  - - - 3.30 1 

' JMagnefia  - - 0.70 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - 3*70 

Water  - 15.50. 

The  variety  lately  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  which  is  well 
afcertained  to  be  from  Kyegate,  was  found  to  be  com- 
pofed  of 

Silica  - - - 53 

Alumine  - - - 10 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - 9.75 

Magnefia  - - 1.25 

Lime  ...  0.50 

Muriate  of  foda  - 0.10 

Water,  &c.  - - 24 

Kali  (a  trace  only) 

98.60.  Klap.  Beitr.  vol.  iv. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  fame  celebrated  chemift  for  an 
analyfis  of  a Silefian  fullers’  earth,  the  external  characters  of 
which  agree  pretty  well  with  thofe  of  the  other  varieties, 
except  that  its  colour  is  tile-red,  like  fome  varieties  of  bole, 
either  pure,  or  fpotted  and  veined  with  white  and  green  ; 
which  colours,  before  the  blow-pipe,  give  way  to  a marbled 
brown.  Hundred  parts  of  it  contain 
Silica  - - . 48.50 

Alumine  - - - 15.50 

Magnefia  - - 1.50 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - 6.50 

Oxyd  of  Manganefe  - 0.50 

Water,  &c.  - - 25.50 

Muriate  of  foda,  (a  trace  oniy) 
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Klap.  Beitr,  vol.  iv. 


We  mentioned  above  the  Lemnlan  earth  as  a variety  of 
the  common  fullers’  earth ; bu£  it  ftiouid  be  underftood  that 
three  diftindt  fubftances  were  comprized  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  Terra  Lemnia.  “ Tres  ejus,”  fays 
Galen,  “ fignantur  differentia  ; ana  quam  pofuimus  terras 
facrae,  quam  alii  nenrini,  prater  unam  faccrdotem,  contingere 
fas  eft  ; altera  vero  ejus  qua;  revera  Miitos  eft  five  Rubrica : 
utuntur  autem  ea  potiffimum  fabri  : demum  ■ tertia  ejus  ex- 
tergit ; qua  utuntur  qui  lintea  et  veftes  lavant,  quibus  utique- 
collibitum  eft.”  The  nature  of  the  three  kinds  of  earth 
alluded  to  in  this  pafiage  has  been  placed  in  a clearer  light 
by  Klaproth.  The  fecund  of  them,  called  Miitos,  was  a red 
earth  applied  for  the  purpofe  of  painting.  The  third  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fame  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Cimolia,  as  an  excellent  fubftance  for  fulling  : but 
it  contains  110  magnefia.  (See Cimolia.)  But  the  jirjl  of 
the  varieties  enumerated  by  Galen,  is  the  true  terra  Jigil- 
lata , recommended  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  for  the 
cure  of  infedtious  difeafes,  and  ftill  celebrated  in  the  ealt 
for  its  imputed  medicinal  virtues.  At  the  time  of  Diof- 
corides  it  was  mixed  by  the  priefts  with  goats’  blood,  and 
marked  with  a ftamp  reprefenting  that  animal  (Ztpgdyi';  alyoc): 
and  ftill  at  the  prefent  day  this  fubftance  is  dug  up  in  the 
ifland  of  Lemnos  (now  Stalimene, ) once  a year,  namely, 
the  1 5th  of  Auguft,  the  day  on  which  the  Greeks  celebrate 
the  feftival  of  the  afeenfion  of  the  Virgin';  the  clergy  and 
magiftrates,  after  feveral  previous  religious  ceBemonies, 
fuperintend  the  excavation  of  this  fubftance,  which  is  immedi- 
ately formed  into  fpindle-fhaped  balls  of  one  ounce  in  weight, 
and  marked  with  a feal  bearing  the  name  of  the  earth  in  the 
Turkifh  language.  This  fubftance  (which  ftiould  not  be 
confounded  with  a kind  of  bole  of  the  fame  name,  which  is 
generally  found  nidulating  in  bafalt  and  bafaltic  wackes ) is 
of  a whitifh-grey  colour,  with  ferruginous  fpots  on  its 
fmooth.  furfaces.  Put  into  water,  it  emits  air,  and  foon 
crumbles  into  a loofe  heap,  exadily  like  the  common  fullers’ 
earth,  to  which,  notwithftanding  the  flight  difference  in  the 
refults  of  the  analyfis,  it  may,  according  to  Klaproth’s  opi- 
nion, be  confidered  as  fubordinate.  The  genuine  Lemniau 
earth  contains  in  hundred  parts 
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The  bed  fullers’  earth  is  found  in  England,  efpecial’y 
Buckingham  fibre,  Bedfordfhire,  Surry,  Kent  and  Notting- 
hamfhire.  The  following. localities  are  likdwife  mentioned 
in  the  different  fyftems  of  mineralogy  ; but  we  cannot  vouch 
for  the  correctnefs  of  all  of  them,  iince  many  fubftances  have 
been  called  by  the  name  of  fidlers’  earth,  that,  fyflemati- 
cally  fpeaking,  appear  to  have  no  claims  to  it.  Auftria 
(Karlllein,  Gortz);  Croatia  (Bellowar);  France  (Rittenau, 
Winterhaufen,  in  Alface,  &c. );  Hungary  (Fiinfkirchen, 
&c.);  Moravia;  Neumark  (Zdlenzi,  Droffen ) ; Palatinate 
(Kleinftarz);  Pomerania  (Stargard);  Saxony  ( Roffwein, 
Johan-Georgenlladt,  Schonberg);  Silefia  ( Riegerfdorf, 
Nimptfch);  Sweden  (Ofmundberg);  Stiria  (Cilly  and 
Thalberg);  Switzerland  (territory  of  Zurich  and  Berne)  ; 
Tranfylvania  (Thorotfko);  Wirtemberg  (Seeburg),  &c. 

The  geognovtic  relations  of  fullers’  earth  are  not  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  afeertained  to  enable  the  geologist  to  derive  any 
general  refults  from  them.  The  relative  age  of  the  different 
formations  appears  to  be  as  little  underftood,  as  the  mode 
in  which  they  have  originated 

In  Saxony,  where  it  is  found  in  extenfive  beds,  it  appears 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  difintegration  of  rocks  of  the  pri- 
mitive trap  formation  of  Werner  ; that  of  Roffwein  is  lub- 
ordinate  to  green  done  (late.  In  the  Upper  Palatinate  it 
alternates  with  layers  of  clay  and  porcelain  earth.  In  Eng- 
land it  occurs  principally  in  beds,  and  in  ftrata  alternating 
with  or  refting  on  fand-ftone,  the  geognollic  relation  of  which 
is  not  yet  determined.  At  Wavedon  in  Buckingham  (hire, 
on  the  borders  of  Bedfordfhire,  where  the  purefl  fort  is 
found,  it  appears  to  occur  in  the  newer  fletz-formation,  fub- 
ordinateto  fand-ftone.  From  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  the 
depth  of  fix  feet,  feveral  layers  of  land  are  feen  of  various 
lhades  of  reddifh,  under  which  there  is  a thin  ftratum  of 
fand-ftone  which  refts  on  the  fullers’  earth.  The  upper  part 
of  this  latter,  which  is  in  contact,  and  mixed  with  the  fuper- 
incumbent  indurated  iand,  is  called  cledge  by  the  workmen, 
and  thrown  away  as  ufelefs.  To  this  fucceeds  a ftratum  of 
the  good  fullers’  earth,  being  about  eight  feet  thick,  andfub- 
divided  by  horizontal  rifts  into  other  layers  of  nearly  one 
foot  and  a half  in  thicknefs.  There  is  generally  a ferrugi- 
nous fubftance  dtpoiited  on  the  rifts,  which  penetrates  part 
of  the  layers  ; and  the  earth.,  fo  tinged,  is  called  crop  by  the 
workmen,  while  the  part  unimpregnated  by  it  receives  the 
name  of  avail-earth.  Under  the  fullers’  earth  is  a ftratum 
of  coarfe  white  fand-ftone  of  about  two  feet  thicknefs. 
The  Englifh  fullers’  earth  is  of  much  newer  formation  than 
that  of  Saxony  ; as  is  that  of  Moravia,  which  appears  to 
belong  to  the  alluvial  formation. 

The  principal  ufe  to  which  fullers’  earth  is  applied  is 
indicated  by  its  name,  (fee  art.  Fulling.)  The  quality 
it  poffeffes,  of  depriving  cloths  and  other  fluffs  of  the  greafe 
and  oil  ufed  in  their  preparation,  appears  to  be  derived 
more  from  the  argillaceous  than  the  other  ingredients  ; and 
Mr.  Kirwan  thinks  that  the  union  of  the  lime  and  magnefia 
(which  in  Bergmann’s  opinion  is  chemically  combined  with 
the  alumine,  and  not  mechanically-  mixed,  as  in  marls)  is 
ufeful  only  as  contributing  to  the  prompt  diffufibility  of 
this  earth,  which  particularly  qualifies  it  for  the  purpofe  to 
which  it  is  applied  Every  clay  that  has  fome  un&uoiity, 
(which  manifeils  itfelf  by  the  polifh  it  receives  by  being 
rubbed  with  the  nail,)  and  the  iiliceous  ingredients  of  which 
are  very  fine,  may  be  ufed  for  fulling ; but  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  fuch  clayey  earths  as  agree  in  thefe  two 
characters,  and  in  the  economical  advantage  derived  from 
them,  fhould  of  courfe  occupy  the  fame  place  in  the  fyftem. 
Fullers’  earth  was  formerly  an  article  of  the  greateft  import - 
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ance  in  England,  whence  its  exportation  was  prohibited 
under  fevere  penalties  ; but  of  late  it  has  been  fuperieded  by 
other  fubftances,  particularly  foap. — K. 

V\'  e fubjoin  fome  obfervations  on  the  fubjeft  of  fullers* 
earth,  communicated  by  Mr.  Farey. 

“ This  mineral  is  found  in  three  places  at  leaft  in  the  Britifh 
feries  of  ftrata,  the  uppermoft’.of  which  is,  in  the  fand  ftrata 
that  underlay  the  chalk,  and  are  expofed  to  view  by  the  great 
Kent,  Suffex,  and  Surry  denudation,  (fee  that  article,)  at 
the  foot  or  fouthern  lkirt  of  the  North  Downs,  at  various 
places  near  Ryegate,  Godftone,  See.  and  from  whence 
London  is  principally  .Applied  with  the  article,  though  the 
quality  of  the  earth  and  thicknefs  of  the  feam  (which  varies 
much  in  different  places)  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  next 
fullers’  earth  ftratum,  found  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  ferruginous  fand  ftrata,  (which  Mr.  Smith  has  denomi- 
nated the  Woburn  fand,)  in  which  fullers’  earth  is  now  dug 
in  the  greateft  perfection,  at  Hogftye-end  in  the  parifti  of 
Waverdon,  Bucks,  near  Woburn.  Formerly  it  was  dug  alio  in 
Alpley  Guife  parifti,  in  Bedfordfhire  adjoining,  but  the 
works  there  are  difeontinued.  Below  this  ftratum  of  fullers’ 
earth,  which  fometimes  proves  of  feven  feet  in  thicknefs  for 
fome  diflances  together,  is  a lingular  greenifh  chertz  {tone, 
with  a rhomboidal  fraCture,  which  feems  very  characteristic 
of  this  ftratum.  In  diftant  counties,  like  Lincolnfhire,  wherein 
we  have  examined  it,  about  Bolingbroke,  and  to  the  N.  and 
N W.  of  that  place,  we  find  this  and  the  accompanying 
ftrata  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Bedfordfhire,  although  the 
fullers’  earth  is  here  fo  thin  and  imperfeCt  in  its  quality,  as 
not  to  be  known  by  that  name,  but  rather  as  a clay  feam 
which  holds  up  their  fprings  of  water  in  the  fand  diftrift. 
It  may  alfo  be  worthy  ol  remark  refpe&ing  this  ft  Hers’ 
earth  ftratum,  that  petrified  or  filiceous  wood  occurs  in  the 
ferruginous  fand  and  fand-ftone  below  it  in  great  plenty  and 
perfection,  and  furnifhes  moll  of  the  perfeCt  fpecimens  of 
this  kind  from  Afpley,  Crawley,  and  other  places  near 
Woburn,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  How  the  Hones  of  the  petrifying  fprings  at  Afpley 
which  occafioncd  them,  as  it  is  faid,  came  firft  into  circulation, 
we  are  unable  to  trace  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  village  diiclaim  any  knowledge  of  fuch  fprings  or 
petrifying  waters,  except  what  books  and  credulous  travel- 
lers have  brought  to  them.  It  has  often  occurred  to  the 
writer  of  this,  that  there  might,  at  fome  period  of  the  earth’s 
formation  and  confolidation,  have  been  a connection  between 
the Jdex  which  abounds  in  fuch  quantity  and  fo  very  minute 
a ftate  of  divifion  in  the  fullers’  earth,  and  that  which  has 
fo  perfectly  taken  the  place  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  lodged  in 
the  fand  below  it,  and  perhaps  filled  the  interftices  of  the 
chertz  fand-ftone  above  mentioned ; but  that  fuch  took 
effcCt,  in  too  gradual  a manner  to  be  ever  noticed  as  a petri- 
fying fpring  on  the  iurface,  as  the  ilories  above  mentioned 
have  maintained.  The  examination  of  fome  hundreds  of 
fpecimens  of  this  petrified  wood  in  Afpley  and  Crawley, 
fome  many  feet  in  length,  and  a foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
has  not  feemed  to  furnifh  data  for  referring  any  of  them  to 
the  known  woods  of  the  present  race,  or  to  contradidl  the 
theory  advanced  in  our  article  Colliery,  of  fuch  being 
part  of  the  arboriferous  trunks  of  fub-aqueous  vegetables  of 
the  primitive  creation,  whofe  reliquia  they  are,  and  by  which 
alone  their  exiftence  can  ever  be  known  to  us,  and  not  frag- 
ments of  any  of  the  trees  which,  now,  or  at  any  period,  did 
occupy  or  grow  upon  the  dry  land  of  our  globe. 

“ In  Somerfetfhire  and  other  counties,  a ftratum  occurs 
between  the  rocks  of  the  Bath  free-flone  llrata,  which  is  there 
called  fullers’  earth,  and  poffeffes  its  foouring  properties  ; 
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as  indeed  other  ftrata  do  which  are  not  called  fullers’  earth, 
particularly  one  in  the  affemblage  of  ftrata  below  the  chalk, 
c died  the  chalk-marl ; from  which  a faponaceous  whitifh 
clay  is  got,  and  ufed  by  the  country  people  for  extrafting 
greafe,  fcouring  greafy  kettles,  See.  There  are  doubtlefis 
omer  ftrata  in  the  Britifh  feries  which  poffefs  thefe  proper- 
ties, in  a greater  or  leffer  degree,  but  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  chemiftry  and  the  arts  have  rendered  fullers’  earth, 
of  even  the  bell  quality,  of  comparatively  fmall  importance, 
to  that  which  it  had  when  particular  ftatutes  were  judged 
neceffary  for  prohibiting  its  exportation,  under  the  fevereft 
penalties. 

“ Fullers’  earth  has  been  deemed  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
the  well  dreifing  of  cloth  ; and  hence  foreigners,  though 
they  can  procure  wool  to  be  clandeftinely  exported  out 
of  the  kingdom,  can  never  reach  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Englifh  cloths,  See.  without  fullers’  earth,  which  is  very 
plentiful  in  England,  and  excels  that  of  other  countries  in 
quality,  as  much  as  in  quantity  and  cheapnefs.  For  this 
reafon  it  is  made  a contraband  commodity  ; and  the  export 
made  equally  criminal  with  that  of  exporting  wool.” 

This  earth  is  reckoned  by  fir  H.  Plat,  and  others,  a great 
improver  of  land  ; and  confeqi  ently  proper  for  being  ufed 
as  a manure  where  it  is  found  in  fufficient  quantity  for  that 
application.  It  is  probably  the  moft  adapted  to  the  more 
light  forts  of  land. 

^Fuller’s  Tbijlle , in  Agriculture,  the  common  name  of  a 
plant  cultivated  in  the  field  in  fome  diftrifts,  for  its  ufe  by 
the  manufacturers  of  fome  forts  of  cloth,  as  affording  a fine 
vegetable  hook,  &c.  See  Teasle. 

FULLERTOL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Rohilcund ; 20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pillibeat. 

FULLERTON,  Cape,  a cape  in  Hudfon’s  bay.  N. 
lat.  64  10.  W.  long.  88'  20'. 

Fullerton  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Antigua.  N.  lat.  17  13'.  W.  long.  6i°  35'. 

FULLERY,  a work-houfe,  or  place  where  cloths,  & c. 
are  fulled  or  fcoured.  The  term  is  principally  underftood 
qf  the  fulling-mill. 

FULLING,  the  art  or  aft  of  cleanfing,  fcouring,  and 
prefiing  cloths,  fluffs,  and  ftockings,  to  render  them  itronger, 
clofer,  and  firmer;  called  alfo  milling.  See  Bleaching. 

Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  affures  us,  that  one  Nicias,  the 
fon  of  Hermias,  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  art  of  fulling  : 
and  it  appears  by  an  infeription  quoted  by  fir  G.  Wheeler, 
in  his  travels  through  Greece,  that  this  fame  Nicias  was  a 
governor  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  fulling  of  cloths,  and  other  fluffs,  is  performed  by  a 
kind  of  water-mill ; thence  called  a fulling  or  fcouring-mill. 

Thefe  mills,  excepting  in  what  relates  to  the  milLltones 
and  hopper,  are  much  the  fame  with  corn-mills.  And  there 
are  even  fome  which  ferve  indifferently  for  both  purpofes ; 
corn  being  ground,  and  cloths  fulled,  by  the  motion  of  the 
fame  wheel. 

Hence  in  fome  places,  particularly  France,  the  fullers 
are  called  millers ; as  grinding  corn,  and  milling  fluffs,  at 
the  fame  time. 

Fulling  Mill,  in  the  Manufaflures,  is  a machine  em- 
ployed for  wfaflung,  fcouring,  or  fulling  of  cloth,  either 
with  a view  of  cleanfing  it,  in  which  cafe  it  is  termed  fcour- 
ing, or  for  the  purpofe  of  thickening  woollen  cloth,  worfteds, 
&c.  when  it  is  termed  milling ; in  either  cafe  the  fulling- 
mill  employed  is  the  fame : its  operation  is  to  conftantly 
agitate  and  expofe  a new  furface  to  the  aftion  of  water  or 
other  mcnflrua,  with  which  the  goods  to  be  operated  upon 
are  conftantly  fupplied  5 this  is  performed  by  two  beaters 


or  mallets,  which  are  fucceflively  raifed  by  the  aftion  of 
a water-mill,  or  fleam-engine,  and  let  fall  upon  the  cloth, 
which  they  ftrike  and  turn  over  in  the  trough  where  it  is 
placed  ; a conftant  ftream  of  water  paffing  through  it, 
carries  away  the  dirt  and  impurities  which  are  loofened 
from  the  cloths  by  the  agitation  of  the  mallets,  or  flocks,  as 
they  are  termed. 

An  infpeftion  of  Plate  XXIX.  Mechanics,  will  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  conftruftion  of  this  machine.  Herejiy.  4. 
is  a perfpeftive  view  of  a pair  of  flocks,  or  fulling-mill,  in  the 
aftion  of  fcouring  a piece  of  goods  ; the  other  figures  are 
explanations  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  by  a feftion. 
Jig.  5,  and  elevation,  fg.  6.  A fulling-mill  generally  con- 
tains four,  fix,  eight,  or  ten  pair  of  flocks,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  work  it  is  required  to  perform  ; thefe  are  all 
moved  by  the  fame  water-wheel,  or  fleam-engine : in  the 
former  cafe,  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel  is  employed  to  move 
two  or  three  pair,  whilft  the  others  receive  their  motion 
from  one  of  two  fimilar  and  parallel  (hafts,  turned  by  cog- 
wheels from  the  (haft  of  the  water-wheel.  A,  portion  of 
this  (haft  is  reprefented  at  A in  the  plate,  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  mill ; and  the  cog,  which  gives  it  motion,  is  denoted 
by  N,  fg.  4 : it  revolves  upon  gudgeons  at  its  ends,  which 
are  fupported  on  braffes  refting  on  the  frame  work  or  ma- 
fonry,  as  (hewn  in  fg.  6.  Four  levers  or  lifters,  B,  B,  D,  D, 
are  fitted  upon  the  (haft  which  alternately,  as  they  pafs  the. 
beaters  E and  F,  lift  them  up,  and  they  defeend  by  their 
own  gravity  : thefe  beaters  are  formed  from  a large  block 
of  wood  E and  F,  affixed  to  a long  ftem  G,  moving  on  a 
centre  at  g,  which  is  fupported  at  the  top  of  the  frame  HI  K 
of  the  whole  machine  ; the  principal  part  of  this  is  a large 
block  of  wood  H I,  hollowed  out  into  a large  cavity  a a, 
for  the  reception  of  the  cloth ; this  is  termed  the  trough, 
K are  pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  the  piece  H I,  and  curved  to 
a fegment  of  a circle  (truck  from  the  centre  on  which  the 
beaters  move  ; in  the  fpaces  between  thefe  beams  the  Items  G 
of  the  beaters  projeft  fo  as  to  be  intercepted  by  the  lifters 
B,  D,  as  they  revolve ; the  beaters  are  alfo  curved  at. 
the  lowed  fide  to  the  fame  circle  as  the  beams  K,  fo  that 
they  apply  as  clofe  as  polfible  to  each  other  without  touch- 
ing ; this  is  neceflary  to  prevent  the  cloth  getting  between 
them,  and  being  pinched  or  cut  thereby.  The  ends  of  the 
beaters,  which  aft  upon  the  cloth,  are  armed  with  three  fmall 
boards  at  h,  i,  and  k,  fg.  5.  which  projeft  like  teeth,  and  aft  ■ 
more  effectually  to  bend  and  difturb  every  portion  of  the 
cloth  placed  in  the  trough  a a.  The  beaters  aft  very  clofe  to 
each  other  Tideways,  that  the  cloth  may  not  introduce  itfelf 
between  them  ; and  in  the  fame  manner  they  fit  the  Tides  of 
the  trough,  formed  by  boards  nailed  to  the  block  H I,  and 
the  beams  K,  which  alfo  give  a great  ftrength  to  the  ma- 
chine. At  one  fide  thefe  boards  are  not  fo  high,  for  the  con- 
venience of  taking  the  cloth  out  of  the  trough  ; but  when 
the  machine  is  in  aftion  a moveable  board  M,  fg.  4,  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  lowed  fide,  to  raife  it  to  the  fame  height 
with  the  other,  and  prevent  any  danger  of  the  cloth  getting 
over.  R is  a pipe  bringing  water  to  the  trough,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  a Hop  cock  to  regulate  the  fupply ; the  pipe  paffes 
through  the  back  of  the  block  H I,  and  the  water  linking 
againll  a board  x,  placed  before  the  aperture,  it  falls  down 
in  a (heet  upon  the  cloth,  and  keeps  it  conftantly  faturated. 
When  the  cloth  is  to  be  put  into  the  machine,  a workman 
with  a lever  fupported  on  an  iron  hook  k receives  the  beater 
when  at  the  higheft  point  of  its  motion,  and  prevents  its 
defeent ; he  then  thrufts  a long  iron  bolt  r,  fg.  6.  through 
a hole  in  the  beams  K,  and  by  that  means  retains  it;  the 
other  beater,  is  then  taken  up  in  the  fame  manner,  and  re-. 
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tained  by  the  fame  bolt,  being  pufhed  farther  forwards;  the 
loofe  board  M is  now  removed,  and  the  cloth  thrown  into 
the  trough  a a ; the  beaters  are  then  fet  in  motion  by  re- 
moving the  bolt  r,  which  held  them  up.  As  the  draft  A re- 
volves, tire  lifters  alternately  engage  one  or  other  of  the 
beaters  which  falls  againft  the  cloth,  and,  ftriking  it  at  the 
under  fide,  thrufts  it  up  into  the  curved  part  of  the  trough  a a, 
and  by  that  means  it  falls  down  upon  the  head  of  the  beater  ; 
when  the  lifter  raifes  the  beater  another  time,  the  cloth  falls 
into  the  fpace  left  by  its  being  railed  ; in  this,  manner  it  con- 
tinues turning  the  cloth  over  in  the  trough,  and  ftriking  it 
by  its  teeth  h,i,h , fo  as  to  waih  it  thoroughly.  As  the  two 
beaters  fall  alternately,  that  is,  one  is  up  when  the  other  is 
down,  the  cloth  is  alfo  turned  round  diagonally  in  the  trough  : 
by  this  means,  after  milling  a piece  of  cloth  for  l’ome  hours, 
there  is  little  chance  but  that  every  part  (hall  be  fubjefted  to 
the  aftion  of  the  beaters,  though  a whole  piece  is  in  aftion 
at  once,  and  confequently  folded  in  innumerable  creafes. 
The  water  which  enters  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trough  be- 
neath the  loofe  board  x,  (which  is  intended  to  fpread  the 
water  out  into  a thin  fheet,  that  it  may  full  equally  upon  the 
whole  of  the  cloth,)  efcapes  (lowly  through  the  grooves  be- 
tween the  beam  K,  in  which  the  items  G move,  carrying  with 
it  all  the  filth  contained  in  the  cloth  ; it  falls  into  a pit  repre- 
fented  by  the  dark  fpace  in  Jigs.  5.  and  6,  in  which  the  fliaft 
revolves.  This  pit  ufually  has  a communication  with  the 
water  of  the  mill,  to  wadi  away  the  fediment  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  pit,  from  the  foul  water  continually  falling  into  it. 
The  machine  is  fixed  over  this  pit  by  a tennant  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  block  H I,  which  is  bolted  between  two  beams 
L,  L,  fupported  on  mafonry  ; M are  two  braces  to  fuftain 
the  ends  of  the  beams  K,  and  keep  the  whole  machine 
firmly  in  the  fame  pofition  : the  beams  L,  L,  are  extended 
to  a coniiderable  length,  and  have  three  or  four  machines 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  between  them. 

The  true  method  of  fulling  with  foap  is  delivered  by 
Monf.  Colmet  in  an  authentic  memoir  on  that  fubjeft, 
fupported  by  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  marquis  de 
Louvois,  then  fuperintendant  of  the  arts  and  manufaftories 
of  France.  The  fubftance  of  which  we  fhall  here  fubjoin. 

Fulling,  Cloth  and  woollen  Stuffs,  with  Soap,  Method  of. 
A coloured  piece  of  cloth,  about  forty-five  ells,  is  to  be  laid 
in  the  ufual  manner,  in  the  trough  of  a fulling-mill,  without 
firft  foaking  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  praftifed  in  many 
places. 

To  full  this  trough  of  cloth,  fifteen  pounds  of  foap  are 
required ; one  half  of  which  is  to  be  diffolved  in  two  pails  of 
river  or  fpring-water,  made  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear 
it.  This  lolutionis  to  be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the 
cloth,  in  proportion  as  it  is  laid  in  the  trough  : and  thus  it 
is  to  be  fulled  for  at  leaft  two  hours ; after  which  it  is  to 
be  taken  out,  and  ftretched. 

This  done,  the  cloth  is  immediately  returned  into  the 
fame  trough,  without  any  frelh  foap  ; and  there  fulled  two 
hours  more.  Then  taking  it  out,  they  wring  it  well,  to  ex- 
prefs  all  the  greafe  and  filth. 

After  the  fecond  fulling,  the  remainder  of  the  foap  is 
melted,  as  the  former,  and  call:,  at  four  different  times,  on 
the  cloth ; remembering  to  take  out  the  cloth  every  two 
hours,  to  ftretch  it,  and  undo  the  plaits  and  wrinkles  which 
it  has  acquired  in  the  trough.  When  they  perceive  it  fufti- 
ciently  fulled,  and  brought  to  the  quality  and  thicknefs  re- 
quired, they  fcour  it  out  for  the  laft  time  in  hot  water,  keep- 
ing it  in  the  trough  till  it  be  quite  clean. 

As  to  white  cloths  ; becaufe  thefe  full  more  eafily,  and  in 


lefs  time,  than  coloured  ones,  a third  part  of  the  foap  may  be 
fpnred. 

Fulling  of  Stockings,  Caps,  &c.  maybe  performed  fom.e- 
what  differently;  viz.  either  with  the  feet  or.  the  hands; 
on  a kind  of  rack,  or  wooden  machine,  either  armed  with 
teeth  of  the  fame  matter,  or  elie  with  horfes  or  bullocks’ 
teeth. 

The  ingredients  made  ufe  of  herein  are  urine,  green  foap, 
white  foap,  and  fullers ’-earth.  But  water  foftened  with  chalk, 
is  far  preferable. 

Note,  woven  dockings,  & c,  Ihould  be  fulled  with  foap 
alone  ; lor  thofe  that  are  knit,  fullers’ -earth  may  be  ufed  with 
the  foap. 

Indeed,  it  is  frequent  to  full  thefe  kinds  of  works  with 
the  mill,  after  the  ufual  manner  of  cloths,  & c.  But  that  is 
too  coarfe  and  violent  a manner,  and  is  apt  to  damage  the 
work,  unlefs  it  be  very  ftrong. 

Fulling,  ill  the  Manufacture  of  Hats , is  the  completion 
of  felting  ( which  fee),  and  has  for  its  objefts  the  intimate 
conneftion  of  the  fibres,  and  a more  perfeft  and  durable 
cohefion  of  the  whole  mafs.  For  this  purpofe  the  mere 
mechanical  aft  of  preffure  is  infufficient.  In  this  way  the 
refult  would  be  a formlefs  mafs,  without  confiftence,  Ex- 
perience (fays  Chaufiier,  cited  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal, 
vol.  i. ) has  long  {hewn,  that  for  the  fulling  it  is  neceffary 
to  make  ufe  of  a bath  of  water  heated  nearly  to  ebullitiop, 
into  which  are  put  10  or  15  pounds  of  lees  of  wine,  for 
each  hundred  pounds  of  water.  The  heat  is  kept  up 
during  the  whole  time  of  working,  and  every  three  or  four 
hours  a new  quantity  of  lees  is  added.  Into  this  bath  the 
workmen  plunge  their  felt,  and  begin  their  fecond  procefs. 
The  felt  is  dipped  in,  and  immediately  again  takeq  out  and 
fqueezed,  bended  and  rolled,  by  preffure  in  different  direc- 
tions, fometimes  with  the  hand  defended  by  leather,  and 
fometimes  by  means  of  a roller  or  other  fimilar  inftrument. 
The  immeriion  and  working  of  the  felt  are  repeated,  and  the 
operation  continued,  till  the  fluff  is  well  condenfed,  and  has 
acquired  the  requifite  folidity. 

Since  the  operation  of  fulling  is  employed  to  form  a 
denfe  and  compaft  ftuff  with  the  fibres  or  hairs,  and  to 
determine  the  intimate  cohelion  of  its  component  parts ; 
and  lince  the  mere  mechanical  operation  is  not  fufficient  for 
this  purpofe,  even  with  the  afiiftance  of  a water-bath  at  the 
boiling  heat,  without  the  addition  of  lees  as  a neceffary  con- 
dition ; — this  laft  mult  be  confidered  as  a chemical  folvent, 
which  afts  direftly  on  the  fubftance  of  the  hairs  themfelvee, 
and  produces,  either  by  foftening  or  fuelling  them,  an 
alteration  neceffary  to  infure  the  cohefion  of  the  different 
fibres  of  the  fluff.  But  the  lees  being  compofed  of  the 
mucilaginous  and  colouring  parts,  which  are  feparated,  to- 
gether with  a great  quantity  of  tartar,  or  the  acidulous 
tartrite  of  pot-alh,  it  became  neceffary  to  afeertain,  in  a 
pofitive  manner,  what  might  be  the  principle  of  its  aftion. 
The  editor  ol  the  Encyclopedic  affirms  without  hefitation, 
that  it  is  the  alkali  or  pot-alh  of  the  lees  which  determines 
the  fulling.  But  in  order  to  fhew  (fays  Mr.  C.)  how- 
erroneous  this  affertion  is,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to 
dip  a piece  of  blue  paper  into  the  bath,  by  which  the  former 
becomes  inllantly  red  ; and  if,  after  feveral  hours’  work, 
the  Hate  of  the  bath  be  again  examined,  it  is  found  that  the 
acidulous  tartrite  of  pot-afh  is  partly  exl.aulled,  and  the 
workmen  foon  perceive,  from  the  difficulty  of  continuing 
their  work,  that  a new  quantity  is  required  to  be  added. 
And  again,  if  we  confider  the  fparing  lolubility  of  the  acidu- 
lous tartrite  of  pot-alb  in  cold  water,  it  is  eafily  feen  why  in 
this  procefs  the  water  muff  be  kept  nearly  boiling.  Whence 
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it  is  evident  that  it  tnuft  aft  by  the  portion  of  acidate  which 
it  contains.  Hence  our  author  was  induced  to  think,  that 
the  fulphuric  acid  might  be  advantageoufly  fubftituted  in 
the  place  of  the  lees  ; and  as  12  pounds  of  lees  are.ufually 
added  to  100  of  water,  he  eftimated  by  approximation  that 
one  gros  of  fulphuric  acid  would  be  equivalent  to  at  leaft 
one  pound  of  the  lees,  and  confequently  that  12  gros  of 
fulphuric  acid  would  be  fufhcient  for  too  pounds  of:  water. 
His  conjeftures  were  foon  confirmed  by  experiment  ; and 
after  a fair  trial  it  was  afccrtained  that  the  ufe  of  the  ful- 
phuric acid  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  wine-lees  5 that  it 
is  not  only  much  more  economical,  but  hill  more  convenient 
in  the  ufe  ; and,  what  is  yet  more  important,  the  health  of 
the  workmen  is  . not  injured  by  the  excefs  and  duration  of 
the  heat,  the  thick  vapours,  and  the  difgufting*  odour,  which 
exhales  from  the  bath,  particularly  when  the  lees  have  been 
altered  by  mouldinefs  and  putrefaction,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  thefe  manufactories.  When  the  fulphuric  acid  is 
employed,  it  is  ufelefs  to  keep  the  bath  nearly  boiling,  as 
was  formerly  done.  A degree  of  heat  of  25  or  30  degrees 
(90°  or  ico  of  Fahrenheit)  is  fufficient  for  good  fulling. 
The  faving  of  fuel  is  an  objeft  of  importance  in  manu- 
faftories  ; and  as  very  little  fire  is  neceffary  when  fulphuric 
acid  is  ufed,  cauldrons  of  lead  may  be  fubfliituted  initead 
of  copper-boilers,  the  firlt  coll  and  annual  repair  of  which 
are  very  confiderable. 

The  felts  prepared  by  this  new  procefs  are  alfo  of  a very 
fuperior  quality  to  thofe  which  have  been  worked  in  the 
bath  with  wine-lees.  In  faft,  the  mucilaginous  and  colour- 
ing matters  of  the  lees,  which  are  fufpended  in  the  bath, 
penetrate  the  texture  of  the  fluff,  and  adhere  with  more  or 
lefs  force  ; and  when,  after  having  palled  the  hats  through 
the  dye,  they  are  beaten,  a fine  black  dull  flies  off  in  great 
abundance,  which  not  only  weakens  the  texture  of  the  felt, 
but  by  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  manufactory  greatly  in- 
commodes the  workmen,  and  frequently  occafions  coughs 
and  diforders  of  the  throat. 

Hats  felted  in  this  manner,  fays  a manufacturer  who 
had  adopted  this  procefs,  are  not  only  clear  of  the  powder 
which  abounds  in  the  others,  but  they  take  the  dye  better, 
and  are  cleaner. 

FULLONIANI,  in  Church  Hijlory,  heretics  who  ana- 
thematized all  who  did  not  acknowledge,  that  Chrill 
fuffered  in  his  divine  nature ; or  who  diflinguilhed  his 
human  and  paflible  nature  from  his  divine  and  impaflible. 

FULLONICA  Terra  Alla,  white  fullers’  earth,  in 
natural  hillory,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  com- 
mon white  tobacco-pipe  clay.  See  Cimolia,  and  Pipe- 
clay. 

FULLONUM  Carduus.  See  Teazel. 

FULMAR,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  procellaria,  or 
petrel,  (the  Procellaria  glacialis,  which  fee,)  that 
inhabits  the  ifle  of  St.  Kilda  ; appearing  there  in  Novem- 
ber and  continuing  through  the  whole  year,  except  the 
months  of  September  and  Oftober.  It  lays  a large  white 
and  brittle  egg,  which  is  hatched  in  June.  This  bird  is 
fuperior  in  fize  to  the  common  gull ; the  bill  is  ftrong, 
hooked  at  the  end,  and  of  a yellow  colour.  The  noftrils 
are  cornpofed  of  two  large  tubes,  lodged  in  one  fheath  ; the 
head,  neck,  inferior  part  of  the  body,  and  tail  are  white  ; 
the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  alh-coloured  ; the  quill- 
feathers  dufky,  and  the  legs  yellowifh.  Inftead  of  a back 
toe,  it  has  only  a fort  of  fpur,  or  fliarp  ftraight  nail.  The 

ood  of  thefe  birds  is  the  blubber  or  fat  of  whales,  of  which 
they  are  very  voracious  ; infornuch  that  the  whales  are  dif- 
covered  at  fea  by  the  flights  of  thefe  birds ; this  is  foon  cun- 


verted  into  oil  and  fpouted  from  their  bills  in  large  quantities 
for  their  defence,  and  for  the  fupply  of  their  young.  This 
oil,  it  is  faid,  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  rheumatic  cafes. 
The  fulmar  is  of  Angular  ufe  to  the  iflanders,  as  it  fupplies 
them  with  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their  beds,  a deli- 
cacy for  their  tables,  a balm  for  their  wounds,  and  a medi- 
cine for  their  difeafes.  The  fulmar  is  alfo  a certain  prog- 
noilicator  of  the  change  of  the  wind  ; becaufe,  if  it  comes 
to  land,  no  well  wind  is  expefted  for  fome  time  ; and  the 
contrary,  when  it  returns  and  keeps  at  fea.  Pennant. 

FULMINANT,  Fulminans,  or  Fulminating,  an  epithet 
applied  to  fomething  that  thunders,  or  makes  a noife  like 
that  of  thunder. 

We  fay,  “ Jupiter  fulminans,  aurum  fulminans,  pulvis 
fulminans,  &c.”  The  Jupiter  fulminans  and  the  Jupiter 
fulgurator  feem  to  have  been  very  much  of  the  fame  kind  : 
but  if  they  are  diftinguifhed,  we  may  confider  the  former 
as  the  difpenfer  of  the  lightnings  which  are  darted  from 
the  clouds,  and  the  latter  as  the  difpenfer  of  thofe  leffer 
lightnings  that  only  fhoot  about  and  ilruggle  amidil  the 
clouds. 

Fulminans,  Aurum.  Sec  Aurum. 

Fulminans,  Pulvis,  is  a compofition  of  three  parts  of 
nitre,  two  parts  of  purified  pearl-afli,  (kali  preparation, 
Lond.  Pharm.),  and  one  part  of  flowers  of  fulphur.  The 
parts  are  to  be  well  mixed  in  an  earthen  mortar,  and  placed 
on  a tile  or  plate  before  the  fire,  till  it  is  perfeftly  dry  ; 
and  if  it  be  transferred,  while  hot,  into  a bottle  with  a 
ground  ftopper,  it  may  be  kept  for  any  time  without  injury. 
Its  effefts  are  exhibited  by  pouring  from  10  to  40  grains 
into  an  iron  ladle,  placed  over  a flow  fire,  in  which  cafe  it 
will  foon  acquire  a brown  colour,  and  the  conliftence  of 
palte  ; a blue  lambent  flame  will  appear  on  its  furface  ; and 
immediately  afterwards,  the  whole  compofition  will  explode 
with  a flight  momentary  flafh,  and  a loud  noife  The  mafs 
being  removed  from  the  lire  as  foon  as  it  is  fufed,  may  be 
kept  in  a dry,  well  doled  phial,  and  it  will  at  any  time  be 
exploded  by  a fpark,  and  burn  like  gun-powder,  but  more 
rapidly  and  with  a greater  detonation  ; but  this  effeft  can- 
not be  produced  on  the  unmelted  powder,  however  accurately 
its  ingredients  may  have  been  mixed.  Whilft  the  powder 
is  in  fuflon,  but  not  fufficiently  heated  to  produce  the  blue 
flame,  a particle  of  ignited  charcoal  thrown  upon  it,  will 
immediately  occafion  a very  loud  expiofion.  The  fulminat- 
ing property  of  this  powder  is  acquired  by  fufion,  or  when 
the  pot-afli  and  fulphur  form  fulphuret  of  pot-afli.  It 
may  therefore  be  prepared  by  mixing  fulphuret  of  pot- 
afli  with  nitre,  inftead  of  adding  the  fulphur  and  alkali 
feparate. 

FULMINATING  Damp.  See  Damp. 

Fulminating  Legion.  See  Thundering  Legion. 
FULMINATION,  in  the  Romi/h  Canon  Law,  a fen- 
tence  of  a biihop,  official,  or  other  ecclefiaftic  .appointed 
by  the  pope  ; whereby  it  is  decreed,  that  fome  bull,  dif- 
peniation,  or  refeript,  font  from  the  pope,  {hall  be  exe- 
cuted. 

Fulmination  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  verification,  or 
recognition,  of  a letter,  or  inftrument,  of  a prince  in  a lay 
court. 

Fulmination  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  denunciation  or  execu- 
tion of  a fentence  of  anathema,  made  in  public,  with  due 
folemnity.  See  Anathema. 

In  fulminating  anathemas,  the  bifhop  who  pronounces 
fentence  is  to  be  clothed  in  his  epifeopalia,  and  accom- 
panied with  two  priefts,  in  furpljces ; after  fentence  is  pro- 
nounced. 
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nounced,  they  call  down  to  the  ground  the  lighted  wax- 
tapers  which  they  held  in  their  hands* 

Fulmination,  or  Fulguration,  in  Chemijiry,  a vehement 
noil'e,  or  (hock  refembling  thunder,  occafioned  by  the  fud- 
den  explofion  and  inflammation  of  divers  preparations  ; as 
aurum  fulminans,  &c.  when  fet  on  fire 

FULNECK,  in  Geography , a village  fituated  at  a fmall 
diftancc  from  the  high  road,  leading  from  Eeeds  to  Brad- 
ford, 4^  miles  from  the  former  place,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Morley,  and  in  the  weft-riding  of  the  county  of  York,  is 
remarkable  for  a fettlement  ot  numerous  perfons,  belonging 
to  a Angular  fett  of  Chriftians,  called,  on  account  of  their 
tenets,  the  Unitas  Fratrum ; and  Moravians,  becaufe  firft 
founded  by  count  Zinzendorf,  in  the  province  of  Moravia. 
The  place,  originally  named  Lamb’s-hill,  had  its  pi-efent 
denomination  given  to  it  by  the  new  inhabitants.  The 
fettlement  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  (lope  of  a riling 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a meandering  ftream. 
It  coniifts  chiefly  of  two  long  ftreets,  the  houfes  of  which 
are  neatly  built,  and  an  elegant  ftrudlure  near  the  centre 
contains  a chapel  and  feminary.  There  are  two  inftitutions 
nearly  refembling  a monaftery  and  nunnery,  which  go  under 
the  Angular  appellations  of  “ The  Young  Men’s  Economy, 
and  the  Young  Women’s  Economy.”  No  ftrangers  of  the 
oppoiite  fex  are  admitted  in  either  houfe,  but  the  inhabitants 
may  occafionqlly  come  out  to  converfe  with  their  friends. 
They  are  allowed  to  follow  any  bufinefs  mod  eligible  to 
themfelves,  and,  fixed  by  no  vows,  they  are  at  liberty,  when- 
ever they  pleafe,  to  change  their  way  of  life.  The  number 
of  women  is  about  fixty,  who  are  principally  occupied  in 
fpinning,  tambour,  and  embroidery,  and  they  deep  toge- 
ther in  one  large  room.  The  men,  who  amount  to  about 
fifty,  deep  alfo  in  a common  dormitory,  and  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  clothing,  trade. 

Originally  the  number  of  fettlers  of  this  perfuafion  was 
upwards  of  four  hundred,  but  the  population  of  Fulneck 
has  been  latterly  on  the  decline.  Many  who  at  firft  joined 
for  the  fake  of  novelty  have  feceded  ; and  the  feparation  of 
t he  fexes,  according  to  the  principles  of  their  founder,  and 
the  rules  adopted  by  themfelves,  together  with  their  pecu- 
liar management  in  conducting  trade,  is  little  calculated, 
either  to  increafe  population  or  extend  manufactures. 

Fulneck,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau,  is 
a place  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  Moravian  church  ; 
21  miles  N.E.  of  Prerau.  N.  lat.  49°  37'.  E.  long.  17  51. 

FULTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal,  on  the  E. 
fide  of  the  Hoogly  ; 24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Calcutta. 

FULTAWARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal; 
26  miles  N.  of  Purneah. 

FULUSCULUM,  in  Botany , a name  given  bythe  ancient 
Romans  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  mullein  or  verbafeum,  of 
which  they  ufed  to  make  the  wicks  of  the  torches  with 
which  they  kindled  their  funeral  piles.  The  Greeks  for 
the  fame  reafon  called  this  fpecies  necuia.  Diofcorides  in- 
deed calls  it  lychnitis,  Ak^viti  ; and  Nicander,  thryalhs, 
SuvaMr.  The  way  they  ufed  it  was  thus  ; they  beat  out 
the  ftalk  of  the  plant,  as  we  do  hemp,  and  when  it  was  fe- 
parated  into  loofe  fibres,  they  plunged  it  into  melted  refin  ; 
this  gave  it  a confidence  again,  and  when  cold,  it  was  a 
kind  of  flambeau. 

FULWAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  fo ub all  of  Lahore,  on  the  Setiedge  ; 100  miles  S E.  of 
Lahore. 

FUMADOES,  in  Commerce,  a name  given  to  pilchards, 
garbaged  and  falted,  then  hung  in  the  fmoke  and  preifed  ; 
fo  called  in  Spain  and  Italy,  whither  they  are  exported  in 
great  abundance.  Vid.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  31. 
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FUMAGE,  a term  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  dung,  or  manuring  with  dung. 

O 7 O O 

Fumage.  See  Fuage. 

FUMANI,  Adam,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Verona 
in  the  (ixteenth  century,  and  by  his  (kill  and  acquirements 
in  the  ancient  languages,  he  obtained  the  friendfhip  of  the 
mod  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time.  He  accompanied  car- 
dinal Pole  in  his  legation  to  Flanders,  and  Navagero  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  to  which  affembly  he  was  appointed  fe- 
cretary.  He  held  likewife  fome  church  preferment.  He 
tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin  the  works  of  St. 
Bafil.  He  compofed  many  poetical  pieces,  of  which  the 
mod  remarkable  was  “ A Syftem  of  Logic,”  in  Latin 
heroics,  in  five  books,  which  he  treated  with  an  elegance 
and  eafe  which  are  altogether  furprifing,  and  prove  the 
author’s  facility  in  the  management  of  verfe  and  language. 
It  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1739,  in  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Frafcatorius.  Moreri. 

FUMARI  A,  in  Botany,  from  Junius,  fmoke,  it  having  been 
called  by  old  writers  fumus  terra,  fmoke  of  the  ground,  we 
know  not  for  what  reafon.  Hence  the  Englifh  name,  Fumi- 
tory. Linn.  Gen.  849.  Schreb.  1154.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  5.  Juff.  237.  Clafs  and  order,  Diode! phi  a 
Hexanclira.  Nat.  Ord.  Corydales,  Linn.  Papaveracea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  two  equal,  fmall 
leaves,  moftly  deciduous,  often  coloured.  Cor.  tubular, 
ringent,  of  two  petals,  each  lobed  and  fpreading  at  the  ex- 
tremity, gibbous,  and  holding  honey  at  the  bafe,  varioufly 
formed  in  different  (pecies.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  capillary, 
united  into  two  fets  by  their  broad,  elongated,  mem- 
branous bafes,  (heathing  the  germen  ; anthers  fmall,  roundifh, 
vertical.  Pijl.  Germen  roun cliff  or  oblong  ; ftyle  curved 
or  oblique  ; ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Pod  of  two  valves,  and 
one  cell.  Seeds  one  or  more,  roundifh. 

Eft'.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  leaves,  inferior.  Corolla  ringent, 
gibbous  and  honey-bearing  at  the  bafe.  Each  filament 
bearing  three  anthers. 

Obi.  This  genus,  as  underftood  by  Linnaeus  and  his 
followers,  is  extremely  natural,  but  the  feed-veffel  is  fo  very 
different  in  many  of  the  different  fpecies,  that  Gaertner, 
whofe  ltudies  were  peculiarly  directed  to_^  that  part  of  the 
fructification  of  plants,  has,  on  this  principle  alone,  fepa- 
rated  Fumaria  into  feveral  new  genera.  We  are  more  dif- 
pofed  to  agree  with  Linnaeus,  eipecially  as  the  feed-veffels 
in  queftion  feem  to  us,  in  many  cafes,  to  differ  rather  in 
appearance  than  in:  reality. 

Some  fpecies  of  Fumaria  have  a Angle  protuberance  at  the 
bafe  of  the  corolla,  others  a double  one,  which  in  a few 
becomes  a fpur.  Six  of  the  former  diviiion  are  natives  of 
Britain,  but  none  of  the  latter.  F.  folida,  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1471,  is  common  in  gardens,  though  rarely  wild  with  us. 
It  flowers  in  the  fpring,  and  mixes  prettily  with  harebells, 
anemonies  and  daffodils.  F.  lutea,  t.  588,  found  on  rocks 
and  old  walls  in  the  north,  is  a doubtful  native,  but  very 
frequent  in  gardens,  where  it  foon  becomes  a weed.  Thefe 
two  have  a many-feeded  pod.  The  vulgar  F.  officinalis , 
t.  589,  and  the  rare  F.  parviflora,  t.  590,  and  capreolata, 
t.  943,  all  agree  in  their  elegant  little  pink  bloffoms,  va- 
riegated with  fpots  of  dark  red  and  oi  green,  as  well  as  in 
having  round  (ingle -feeded  pods.  F.  clamiculata,  t.  103. 
has  green  and  white  flowers,  and  a very  delicate  climbing 
herbage.  Its  pods  have  feveral  feeds,  but  its  clofe  generic 
affinity  to  the  three  preceding  cannot  be  difputed. 

The  exotic  Fumaria  are  feveral.  Among  thofe  with  two 
protuberances  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower  is  F.  JpeUaFilis,  a 
native  of  Siberia  or  Tartary,  as  far  as  we  can  difeover.  It 
is  cultivated  by  the  Chinefe,  and  lometimes  feen  among  their 
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drawings  af  ornamental  plants,  being  extremely  handfome. 
A figure  is  given  of  this  fpecies  in  the  feventh  volume  of 
the  Amcsnitates  Academic#  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Linnaean 
herbarium,  the  only  one  we  have  ever  met  with  in  any  col- 
lection. A very  elegant  Siberian  fpccies  has  been  ignorantly 
called  fpeBabilis  in  the  Englilh  gardens,  and  is  figured  by 
Mr.  Andrews  in  his  Repofitory.  This  has  much  fmaller 
flowers  and  leaves  than  the  true  one,  but  deferves  cultivation, 
as  it  thrives  well  in  peat  earth  in  the  open  ground,  and  blof- 
foms  abundantly.  The  American  F.  Jemper virens,  confpi- 
cuous  for  its  glaucous  leaves,  and  red  and  yellow  corolla,  is 
alfo  a very  pretty  garden  plant. 

Fumaria,  in  Gardening , comprehends  plants  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  low-flowery  perennial  kind  ; of  which  the 
fpecies  moftly  cultivated  are,  the  naked  ftalked  fumitory 
(F.  cucullaria)  ; the  glaucous  fumitory  (F.  femper virens)  ; 
the  yellow  fumitory  (F.  lutea)  ; and  the  white-flowered 
fumitory  (F.  capnoides. ) 

Thefe  plants  are  deferving  of  fituations  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  different  compartments  of  ornamented  grounds, 
as  the  fore-parts  of  clumps,  borders,  &c. 

Method  of  Culture.  — Thefe  plants  mud  be  raifed  in  dif- 
ferent ways  according  to  the  kinds.  The  firft  fort  is  rea- 
dily increafed  by  planting  the  ofF-fets  taken  from  the  old 
roots  in  a light  foil  where  the  fituation  is  rather  fliady,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  autumn,  as  foon  as  the  old  Items  begin  to  de- 
cay. They  fliould  after  wards  be  kept  perfeftly  free  from  weeds. 

All  the  other  forts  are  capable  of  being  raifed  by  fowing 
the  well-ripened  feeds  in  fituations  where  the  plants  are  to 
grow.  They  afterwards  only  require  to  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  from  weeds. 

Fumaria,  in  the  Materia  Medina , was  by  the  ancients 
named  “ Capnos,”  becaufe  it  wasgthought  to  be  peculiarly 
ufeful  in  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes. 
The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  of  the  plant  directed  for  me- 
dicinal ufe  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  are  extremely  fuccu- 
lent,  and  have  no  remarkable  fmell,  but  a bitter,  fomewhat 
faline  tafte.  Fumitory  has  been  fuppofed  by  feveral  phyfi- 
cians  of  great  authority,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  be 
very  efficacious  in  opening  obftruftions,  and  infarctions  of 
the  vifcera,  particularly  thofe  of  the  hepatic  fyftem  ; it  is  alfo 
highly  commended  for  its  power  of  correcting  a fcorbutic 
and  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids,  and  has  therefore  been 
employed  in  various  cutaneous  difeafes-:  when  taken  in 
pretty  large  dofes  it  proves  diuretic  and  laxative,  efpecially 
the  juice,  which  may  be  mixed  with  whey,  and  ufed  as  a 
common  drink.  Dr.  Cullen  clafles  this  plant  among  the 
tonics.  Its  remarkable  virtues,  he  fays,  are  thofe  of  clear- 
ing the  Ikin  of  many  difeafes,  and  he  experienced  its  good 
effects  in  many  inltances  of  cutaneous  affeftions,  which  he 
would  call  lepra.  He  commonly  ufed  it  by  exprefling  the 
juice,  and  giving  that  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  twice  a 
day'.  He  adds  that  the  virtues  remain  in  the  dried  plant, 
lo  that  they  may  be  extrafted  by  infufion  or  decoftion, 
in  water ; and  the  foreign  difpenfatories  have  prepared  an 
extract  of  it,  to  which  they  afcribe  all  the  virtues  of  the 
frefli  plant.  An  infufion  of  the  leaves  is  ufed  as  a cofmetic, 
to  remove  freckles  and  clear  the  Rein.  Woodville  Med.  Bot. 

FUMAY,  ir>  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Rocroy.  The  place  contains  1740,  and  the  can- 
ton 6795  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  240  kiliometres  in 
nine  communes.  The  principal  article  of  its  trade  is  flates, 
of  which  there  are  quarries  near  the  town.  N.  lat.  50°.  E. 
long.  40  44'. 

FUMBO,  one  af  the  Querimba  iflands  in  the  Indian 
Jea«  S.  lat.  13°  6!. 
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EUMEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift 
of  Villeneuve-d’-Agen,  9 miles  E.S.E.  of  Montfiar.quin. 
The  place  contains  2079,  and  the  canton  8465  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  167  j kiliometres  in  8 communes. 

FUMEN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  j 
IO  miles  N.W.  of  Redid. 

FUMET,  a term  ufed  among  fportfmen  for  the  ordure 
or  dung  of  harts  : otherwife  called  fewmets. 

FUMIGATION,  in  Medicine,  the  diffufion  of  various 
fubftances  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas,  with  a view  to  cor- 
reft  the  air,  when  vitiated  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  or  by  contagious  effluvia. 

As  the  air  has  been  liable  to  vitiation  by  foetid  and  of- 
fenfive  effluvia,  from  the  time  that  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
affociating  in  numbers  ; fo,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  the  dif- 
fufion of  other  effluvia,  whether  of  a fragrant  or  a pungent 
quality,  through  the  air,  as  an  antidote  to  its  difagreeable 
or  unwholefome  qualities,  has  been  often  reforted  to.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  Hippocrates  and  Acron  of 
Agrigentum,  when  the  plague  raged  at  Athens,  ordered 
large  piles  of  wood  to  be  burnt  in  the  ftreets,  with  a view 
of  correcting  the  fuppofed  vitiated  condition  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  (See  Contagion.)  The  fame  expedient  has  been 
reforted  to  in  modern  times,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  in  London,  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  &c.  fo  that  thefe 
cities  were  enveloped  in  a cloud  of  fmoke  for  two  or  three 
days  ; but  in  London  a great  increafe  in  the  number  of 
deaths  took  place  on  the  night  following  ; and  at  Marfeilles, 
the  liiftorian  obferves,  this  fmoke  augmented  the  natural 
heat  of  the  climate  and  feafon,  and  feemed  to  increafe  the 
aClivity  of  the  contagion.  (Papon,  de  la  Pefte,  &c.  tom.  i. 
p.  234.)  The  burning  of  wood,  indeed,  produces  an  acid, 
which  has  been  hence  denominated  the  pyro-Iigneous  acid, 
and  which  is  fufficiently  obvious  from  the  fmarting  fenfation 
which  the  fmoke  of  wood  occafions  in  the  eyes  ; but  expe- 
rience proves  its  operation  in  deilroying  contagion  to  be 
comparatively  feeble.  The  effeCt  of  a dry  confined  heat  in 
purifying  clothes,  or  other  fomites,  from  the  contagious 
matter  which  they  may  contain,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lind, 
depends  altogether  upon  another  operation  of  heat,  diftinft 
from  fumigation  by  the  vapours  of  the  fubftances  burnt. 
But  M.  Guyton  Morveau  has  remarked,  that  the  burning 
of  three  trufles  of  ftraw  in  the  cell  of  a prifon,  in  a molt 
intolerably  offenfive  condition,  did  not  remove  the  putrid 
fmell.  (TraitC  des  Moyens  de  definfeCter  l’Air,  p.  12.) 

Next  to  the  burning  of  wood,  the  vapours  of  burning 
fulphur  have  been  generally  employed  with  a view  to  deftroy 
the  matter  of  contagion.  This  vapour  is  the  fulphureous 
acid  gas,  or  volatile  vitriolic  acid  of  the  old  chemifts ; and 
its  efficacy  in  the  deftruftion  of  contagion  has  been  long 
eftablilhed ; but  as,  even  in  fmall  quantity,  it  affeCts  the 
refpiration  of  animals,  and  in  larger  quantity  will  occafion 
luffocation  and  death,  it  can  only  be  employed  for  fumi- 
gating clothes,  furniture,  or  empty  apartments,  to  the  in- 
dividual parts  of  which  the  fumes  can  be  direftly  applied. 

The  deflagration  of  gunpowder  was  efteemed  “ next  t« 
the  fmoke  of  wood  for  purifying  a tainted  air,”  by  Dr. 
Lind,  (On  Fevers  and  Infeftions,  p.  51.)  But  the  pro- 
ducts, which  it  yields,  are  inadequate  to  the  deftruftion  of 
the  contagious  miafms.  Perhaps  its  principal  operation 
confifts  in  giving  movement  to  a large  mafs  of  air,  and  thus 
difplacing  fome  of  the  contagious  effluvia,  without  deftroy- 
ing  them,  or  in  diffufing  them  through  a larger  volume  of 
air,  and  therefore  weakening  their  force.  The  deflagration 
of  mtre  was  tried  by  Dr,  Carmichael  Smyth  in  the  hofpi- 
tal  wards  at  Winchefterj  upon  the  notion  that  nitrous  acid 
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was  difengaged  by  the  combuftion  ; but  a farther  acquaint, 
ance  with  chemiftry  convinced  him  of  his  miftake.  ( See  his 
Defcript.  of  the  Jail  Diftemper,  & c.  p.  174.)' 

With  refpeft  to  all  perfumes,  and  other  aromatic,  re- 
finous,  and  balfamic  fubftances,  they  are  utterly  profcribed 
upon  the  authority  of  general  experience.  “ It  is  obvious,” 
fay  the  intelligent  authors  of  a pamphlet  of  inftru&ions  for 
the  people,  publifhed  during  an  epidemic  in  France,  “ that 
thefe  ftrong  fmellirig  fubftances  are  far  from  poffeffing  the 
wonderful,  properties  attributed  to  them ; in  fatt,  they 
afford  a treacherous  fecurity.  This  vapour  furnifhes  no 
new  air  ; exerting' no  adlion  on  that  with  which  it  mingles, 
it  fcrves  only  to  conceal  the  bad  fmells,  without  dellroying 
them.’’  (M'orveau,  loc.  cit.  p.  158.)  This  is  to  put  a mafic 
on  the  enemy,  and  then  to  miftake  him  for  a friend.  By 
feveral  diredl  experiments,  M.  Morveau  afcertained  the 
feeble  powers  of  the  vapours  of  various  odoriferous  and  vola- 
tile fubftances,  in  dellroying  or  concealing  the  offenfive 
exhalations  arifing  from  putrid  animal  matter.  He  found 
that  by  burning  benzoin,  See.  by  fpirituous  folutions  of 
this  .refin,  and  of  the  balfam  of  Peru,  of  ftyrax,  and  of 
myrrh,  the  odour  of  thefe  fubftances  was  only  mixed  with 
that  of  the  putrid  matter  ; and  however  predominant  it  was,, 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  difeerning  the  prefence  of  the 
putrid  air  by  an  excefiively  difagreeable  faint  fmell.  ( Loc. 
cit.  Exper.  XII — XV.)  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable 
to  the  vapour  of  tar,  which  Dr.  Lind  imagined  was  pof- 
feffed  of  fome  efficacy. 

The  acetous  acid,  or  common  vinegar,  when  evaporated 
by  heat,  has  been  often  employed  as  a fumigation  in  inferited 
apartments  ; and  the  experiments  of  the  intelligent  French 
chemift,  juft  mentioned,  evince  that  it  is  poffeffed  of  fome 
little  power  in  diminifhing  the  fetid  odour  of  putrid  air. 
The  acetic  acid,  or  radical  vinegar,  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
more  efficacious  in  removing  the  offenfive  properties  of  this 
air.  He  obferves,  however,  that  its  powers  are  limited  to  a 
wry  fmall  fpace ; and  therefore  that,  although  it  may  be 
ufeful  about  the  perfons  of  thofe  who  are  compelled  to  be 
much  about  the  fick,  it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  puri- 
fication of  large  rooms ; not  to  mention  the  great  expenfe  of 
its  preparation.  When  the  fumes  of  vinegar  are  attempted 
to  be  obtained  by  throwing  it  on  burning  coals,  the  greater 
part  of  the  acid  is  aftually  decompofed,  and  therefore  its 
efficacy  is  in  a great  meafure  loft.  The  anti-peftilential  vine- 
gar, or  “ vinegar  of  the  four  thieves,”  which  has  been  greatly 
extolled,  was  found  very  ineffe&ual  in  correcting  the  putrid 
air  with  which  it  was  agitated  : indeed  as  the  aromatic 
fubftances,  from  which  its  • pretended  virtues  were  faid 
to  be  derived,  are  themfelves  inefficacious,  the  combina- 
tion could  not  be  expected  to  be  poffeffed  of  much 
power. 

In  thofe  mineral  acids,  however,  which  are  capable  of 
being  convertedinto  vapours,  modern  refearch  has  difeovered 
wry  efficacious  agents,  it  would  appear,  for  deftroying  the 
matter  of  contagion  ; fuch  are  the  nitrous  or  rather  nitric 
acid  gas,  the  muriatic,  and  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
gas..  The  e gafes  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  decom- 
poftng  themiafms  of  contagion,  but  alfo  of  being  refpirable 
in  a ftate  of  moderate  dilution  or  diffufion,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
being  ufed  in  the  wards  of  hofpitals,  or  other  inhabited 
apartments.  There  has  been  fome  controverfy  with  regard 
to  the  priority  of  the  difeovery  of  the  anti-contagious  pro- 
perty of  the  vapours  of  thefe  mineral  acids,  in  confequence 
of  a parliamentary  reward  of  5000  pounds  having  been 
given  to  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth  for  the  difeovery.  Of  the 
three  individuals,  who  may  poffibly  have  each  been  led  to 
the  experiment  without  any  affiftance  from  the  ether,  it  feems 
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to  be  certain  that  Dr,  Smyth  was  the  laft  to  refort  to  it  ; 
although  he  was  perhaps  the  firft  to  employ  one  of  thefe  acid 
vapours,  viz.  the  nitrous.  It  has  been  fhewn,  we  think 
fatisfactoriiy , by  Dr.  John  Johnftone,  of  Birmingham,  that 
his  father.  Dr.  James  Johnftone,  fenior,  had  employed  the 
vapour  of  muriatic  acid  in  an  epidemic  fever  at  Kiddermin- 
fter  in  the  year  1756,  and  recommended  it  in  “ An  hifto- 
rical  Diifertation”  concerning  that  epidemic,  publifhed  in 
1758.  (See  a pamphlet  entitled,  “ Account  of  the  difeo- 
very of  the  mineral  acids  in  a ftate  of  gas  to  deftroy  conta- 
gion,” 1803  : alfo,  a “ Reply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Smyth,  &c.” 
1805.)  In  the  year  1773,  M.  Guyton  de  Morveau,  of 
Dijon,  publifhed  an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  the  vapour 
of  muriatic  acid,  in  purifying  the  putrid  air  of  a church  in 
that  city,  which  had  been  rendered  ufelefs,  and  was  flint  up, 
in  confequence  of  the  opening  of  fome  vaults  within  it. 
(See  Rozier,  Journal  de  Phyfique,  tom.  i.  p.  436.  Juin, 
1773.)  This  ingenious  chemift  appears  to  have  been  led  to 
the  experiment  upon  a piece  of  hypothefis,  that  the  muriatic 
acid  gas  would  neutralize  the  ammoniacal  lalts,  which  are 
generated  during  putrefaction.,-  The  experiment  fucceeded 
perfectly,  and  the  tainted  air,  before  intolerable  to  refpiration, , 
was  completely  deprived  of  its  offenfive  qualities.-  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1795,  that  Dr.  Smyth  recommended  the 
nitrous  acid  gas  as  the  means  of  dellroying  contagion,  and 
direCled  an  experiment  which  was  made  in  the  Union,  a 
hofpital-fhip,  and  again  in  part  of  the  Ruffian  fquadron,  at 
Sheernefs,  The  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  was  nearly  as 
complete  as  that  of  M.  de  Morveau,  at  Di’ion.-  The  im- 
mediate effeCt  of  the  fumigation  was  to  deftroy  the  offen- 
live  fmell  arifing  from  fo  many  fick  crowded  together  ; none 
of  the  attendants  were  afterwards  attacked  with  the  fever  ; 
and  the  general  ftate  of  the  fhip  was  fpeedily  improved. 
( See  Report  of  the  experiments,  Sec.  by  Mr.  A.  Men- 
zies. ) 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  this  difeovery  ; and  the  efficacy  of 
the  nitrous  and  muriatic  fumigation  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  fubfequent  experience  of  other  naval  medical  officers, 
and  of  the  phyficians  to  the  houfes  of  recovery  for  contagious 
fever, -eftabliffied  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  re- 
mains for  us,  therefore,  to  deferibe  the  mode  in  which  the 
fumigation  is  performed. 

“ To  obtain  the  nitrous  or  marine  acid,  in  a ftate  of  va- 
pour,” Dr.  C.  Smith  obferves,  “ the  method  is  extreme- 
ly fimple.  It  eonfifts  in  decompofing  nitre  or  common  fait, 
by  means  of  heated  vitriolic  acid,  which  may  be  done  as 
follows.  Put  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolic  acid”  (the  undi- 
luted fulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce)  “ into 
a crucible,  or  into  a glafs  or  china  cup,  or  deep  faucer  ; 
warm  this  over  a lamp,  or  in  heated  fand,  adding  to  it 
from  time  to  time  fome  nitre  or  common  fait  : thefe  veffels 
ffiould  be  placed  at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  diftance  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  height  of  the  cieling  or  virulence  of  the 
contagion.”  ( Smyth  on  the  Jail  Diftemper,  p.  198.  ) With  re- 
fpect  to  the  nitric  acid  vapour,  however,  it  was  obferved  by 
Dr.  Odier  of  Geneva  that,  when  heat  was  employed,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  avoid  the  extrication  of  the  red  fumes 
of  nitrous  acid,  which  are  very  injurious  to  refpiration ; and 
that  by  mixing  the  ingredients  cold,  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
vapours  of  nitric  acid  was  obtained.  In  the  Houfe  of  Re- 
covery, in  London,  this  method  is  purfued,  and  the  follow- 
ing formula  is  adopted  in  the  fumigation  of  fmall-  apartments, 
“ Take  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  nitre  and  ftrong 
vitriolic  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  (about  fix  drachms  of  each  are 
fufficient) ; mix  them  in  a tea-cup,  llirring  them  occafionally 
with  a tobacco-pipe  or  piece  of  glafs  ; the  cup  muft  be  re- 
moved occafionally  to  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  the 
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fumes  will  continue  to  arife  for  feveval  hours, 
vitriol  fhould  be  taken  by  meafure,  not  by  weight.  ’ 

Reports  of  the  Fever  Inditution.)  On  boaid  the  Union, 
hofpital-ffiip,  the  mixed  ingredients  in  the  cup  were  carried 
about  the  (hip  in  earthen  pipkins  containing  hot  fand.  M. 
Morveau  informs  us  that  the  muriatic  fumigation,  when 
common  fait,  or  muriate  of  foda,  is  employed,  may  alfo  be 
ed'eCtcd  without  the  aid  of  heat.  M.  Morveau  confiders  the 
oxy-muriatic  acid  vapour,  however,  as  the  molt  effectual 
deitroyer  of  contagion  ; bat  Dr.  Smyth  was  led  to  reject 
this  acid,  from  a notion  that  it  was  not  refpirable,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  employed  in  inhabited  apartments  : 
both  the  experiments  of  Morveau,  however,  and  of  Mr.Cruik- 
Ihank,  of  Woolwich,  have  (hewn  the  fafety  and  pra&icability 
of  ufing  this  acid  gas  in  fumigation.  The  following  are 
the  quantities  and  proportions  of  the  neceffary  ingre- 
dients, which  M.  Morveau  employed  in  a ward,  containing 
ten  beds. 

oz.  gros.  gr. 

Common  fait  - - 3 2 10  or  10  decagrams. 

Black  oxide  of  manganefe  o 5 17  — 2 

Water  - - - 1 2 35  — 4 

Sulphuric  acid  - - 1 7 50  — 6 

The  oxide  is  fil'd  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  mixed  with 
the  fait  by  trituration  ; this  mixture  is  then  put  into  a glafs 
or  china  vefiel,  and  the  water  added  ; ladly,  the  acid  is  poured 
upon  thofe  ingredients,  at  once,  if  the  fumigation  is  made 
in  uninhabited  apartments  ; but  in  fuccefiive  portions  if  the 
rooms  are  inhabited.  The  following  proportions  were  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Cruikfliank. 

Muriate  of  foda  - 2 parts 

Oxide  of  manganefe  - 1 

Water  - - - l\ 

Sulphuric  acid  of  36  degrees  2.  (See  Rollo  on  Diabetes.) 
M.  Morveau,  who  is  fatisfied  that  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  gas  is  the  mod  efficacious  prefervative  againd  infection, 
“ l’anti-contagieux  par  excellence,’’  fuggeds  a mode  of  ob- 
taining this  gas  extemporaneonfiy  ; viz.  by  pouring  upon  a 
drachm  of  the  oxide  of  manganefe,  in  a four  ounce  bottle, 
about  z\  ounces  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  vapour  of 
the  oxy-muriatic  acid  is  immediately  difengaged  in  confider- 
able  intenfity. 

Although  tliefe  mineral  acid  vapours  are  obvioufly  pof- 
fefled  of  the  power  of  delfroving  putrid  effluvia,  and  the 
contagious  rniafms  arifing  from  typhoid  fevers,  dyfentery, 
foul  ulcers,  &c.;  the  extent  of  their  power  upon  the  con- 
tagious matter  of  fmall-pox,  fcarlet -fever,  meafles,  & c.  is 
not  yet  fufficiently  afeertained.  The  only  evidence  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  relative  to  this  part  of  the  fubjeCt, 
is  the  following  oblervation  of  Dr.  Smyth.  After  dating  that 
in  ordinary  cafes,  and  in  private  practice,  he  found  that  one, 
two,  or  three  fumigating  lamps,  by  which  a condant  fumi- 
gation is  kept  up,  night  and  day,  fo  as  to  pafs  over  the  beds 
of  the  lick,  are  perfectly  diffident,  he  adds  : “ In  this  man- 
ner I have  not  only  dopped  the  common  contagion  in  the 
hofnital  and  in  private,  but  I have  equally  fucceeded,  which 
is  of  great  confequence  to  be  known,  in  preventing  the  fcar- 
latina  anginofa,  or  putrid  fore  throat,  from  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  red  of  the  family,  living  under  the  (ame  roof. 
Whether  this  will  apply  to  the  (mall  pox,  I cannot  fay  from 
my  own  experience  ; but  I have  been  told  by  Dr.  Rollo, 
furgio.i  to  the  artillery,  and  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  profeffor 
rojal  of  chemidry  to  the  academy  at  Woolwich,  that  it 
deifroys  the  miafma  of  (mall  pox  ; and  that  of  two  quanti- 
ties of  matter,  taken  for  the  purpofe  of  inoculation,  one 
was  expoied  to  the  nitrous  vapour,  the  other  not:  the  per- 
sons inoculated  with  the  fird  w ere  not  fuzed  with  the  difeafe. 


whild  the  inoculation  took  the  ufual  effeCt,  when  performed 
with  the  fecond.”  (See  Dr.  Smyth’s  treatife  “ On  the  Ef- 
fect of  the  Nitrous  Vapour,”  &c.  p.  221.) 

Fumigation,  Powder  of,  was  invented  at  Mofcow,  in 
1771,  for  preventing  the  infection  of  the  plague.  It  is 
prepai'ed  of  different  degrees  of  drength  in  the  following 
manner:  1.  Take  leaves  of  juniper,  juniper-berries  pounded, 
ears  of  wheat,  guaiacum  wood  pounded,  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  bad,  the  cones  of  pines  or  firs,  of  each  fix  pounds ; 
common  falt-petre  pounded,  eight  pounds  ; fulphur  pounded, 
fix  pounds  ; Smyrna  tar  or  rriyrrh,  or,  indead  of  this,  the 
common  tar  of  pines  and  firs,  two  pounds  ; mix  ail  thefe 
ingredients  together,  and  they  will  produce  a poed  of  the 
powder  of  the  fird  drength.  2.  Take  fouthernwood  or 
mugwort,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  five  pounds  ; leaves  of  ju- 
niper, cut  in  the  fame  manner,  four  pounds  ; juniper-berries 
pounded,  three  pounds  ; common  falt-petre  pounded,  four 
pounds  ; fulphur  pounded,  two  pounds  and  a half ; Smyrna 
tar  or  myrrh,  one  pound  and  a half ; mix  thefe  together,  and 
they  will  yield  half  a pood  of  the  powder  of  the  fecond 
drength.  The  efficacy  of  the  powder  of  fumigation  was 
tried  on  ten  malefa&ors  under  fentence  of  death,  w ho  were 
confined  three  weeks  in  a lazarette,  and  expoied  in  every 
poffible  way  to  the  infeCtion  of  the  plague,  and  none  of 
them  were  at  all  injured  by  it. 

Fumigation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aft  of  making  a fuf- 
pended  body  receive  the  fumes  of  or  deams  of  one  or  more 
other  bodies,  in  order  to  calcine,  to  correCt  it,  or  impart  to  it 
fome  new  quality. 

Cerufs  is  made  by  the  fumigation,  or  vapour,  of  vinegar, 
gnawing  and  corroding  plates  of  lead. 

Fumigation,  is  a practice,  in  Surgery,  of  applying  re- 
medies, in  the  form  of  fmoke,  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
or  to  that  of  ulcers,  tumours,  & c.  It  is  one  of  the  moil 
ancient  plans  of  aft'eCting  the  conditution  with  mercury,  and 
Falonette  and  Albernethy  have  dated  circumdances  in  its 
favour,  which  certainly  render  it  fometimes  a very  eligible 
mode.  The  latter  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  mercurial  fumigations  were  generally  known  to 
practitioners,  they  would  he  much  more  frequently  employed. 
The  advantages  of  the  method  coniid  in  its  affeCting  the 
conditution,  when  other  means  have  failed,  and  in  producing 
its  effefts  in  a much  diorter  time  than  any  other  mode  re- 
quires. How  definable  this  celerity  of  operation  mud 
often  be,  when  venereal  ulceration  is  making  great  ravages 
in  the  palate,  throat,  &c.  it  is  needlefs  to  infill  upon.  In 
patients,  who  have  not  drength  to  rub  in  ointment,  and 
whofe  bowels  will  not  bear  the  internal  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury, the  mode  of  fumigation  may  prove  of  great  fervice. 

“ In  the  year  177 6,  the  Chevalier  Falonette,  a phyfician 
at  Paris,  laid  before  the  public  an  account  of  a new  mode 
ot  mercurial  fumigation,  free  from  the  inconveniences  of 
former  ones,  and  which,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty -five  years,  he 
had  fuccefsfully  employed  in  more  than  four  hundred  cafes, 
that  had  redded  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  cure.  His  method 
confided  in  inclofing  the  patient,  previoufly  undreded,  in  a 
kind  of  box  refembling  a fedan-chair,  with  an  opening  at 
the  top  to  let  out  the  head,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  to 
which  was  fitted  a fmall  grate  or  furnace,  having  in  it  a 
heated  iron  for  converting  the  mercurial  remedy  into  fume. 
The  preparation  he  made  ufe  of  was  a kind  of  calomel, 
which,  by  repeated  fublimation  from  iron  filings,  was  fo  far 
deprived  of  its  muriatic  acid,  as  to  be  in  part  reduced  into 
running  quickfilver  ; and  while  it  pofl'efied  coniiderable  vo- 
latility, was  perfectly  unirritating.  Some  of  this  powder, 
being  itrewed  upon  the  hot  iron  placed  below,  was  imme- 
diately converted  into  fmoke,  which  furrounded  the  patient’s 
2 body. 
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"hod)',  and  after  fome  time  fettled  on  his  /kin  in  the  form  of 
a white  and  very  fine  calx  of  quickfilver : a complete  drefs, 
having  its  inner  furface  fumigated  with  the  fame  powder, 
was  then  put  on.  The  remedy,  being  thus  generally  applied 
to  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  abforbents,  foon  got  adraif- 
fion  into  the  circulating  fluids,  and  the  conftitution  became 
thereby  more  fpeedily  affeCted,  than  by  any  other  procefs 
known  before.”  (Abcrnethy’s  Surgical  and  Phyfiological 
Effays,  part  3. ) 

As  the  fumigating  powder  ufed  by  M.  Lalonette  was 
very  operofe,  and  confequeritly  a very  expenfive  preparation, 
and  appeared  to  have  no  advantages  over  one  made  b.y  ab- 
llraCting  the  muriatic  acid  from  calomel  by  means  of  vola- 
tile alkali,  Mr.  A.  has  always  employed  the  latter,  which  is 
prepared  at  the  hofpital  in  the  following  manner  : Two 
drachms  of  aqua  ammoniac  are  added  to  fix  ounces  of  diftilled 
water,  and  four  ounces  of  calomel  are  thrown  into  this  li- 
quor, and  fhaken  up  with  it  ; the  powder  is  afterwards  fe- 
parated  by  a filter,  and  dried. 

The  powder  thus  obtained  is  of  a grey  colour,  and  con- 
tains a good  deal  of  quickfilver  in  its  metallic  date,  which 
of  courfe  is  extremely  volatile,  but  becomes  oxydated  when 
raifed  into  fume,  and  afterwards  condeafed  into  a white 
lubtile  powder. 

Mr.  A.  never  knew  this  method  fail  in  curing  the  lues 
venerea. 

In  local  difeafe  of  the  joints,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  the  knee,  and  in  farcomatous  enlarge- 
ments of  the- bread:  in  women,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  fir  C.  Blicke, 
have  long  been  accuitomed  to  direct  fumigated  dockings,  or 
under-waidcoats,  to  be  worn  ; by  which  the  complaints  have 
been  relieved,  and  the  con  dilutions  of  the  patients  affected, 
without  the  trouble  and  unpleafantnefs  ariiing  from  the  ufe 
of  the  common  mercurial  ointment.  (See  Abemethy’s 
Surgical  and  Phyfiological  Effays,  part  3.) 

Mr.  Pearfon  procured  Lalonette’s  machine,  and  made  a 
confiderable  number  of  experiments  to  determine  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  this  method  and  mercurial  frictions. 
Pie  found,  that  the  gums  became  turgid  and  tender  very 
quickly,  and  that  the  local  appearances  were  fooner  re- 
moved, than  by  the  other  modes  of  introducing  mercury 
into  the  fydern  ; but  that  if  foon  brought  on  debility,  a 
rapid  and  premature  falivation,  and,  of  courfe,  the  medicine 
could  not  be  fteadily  continued.  This  gentleman  concludes, 
that  where  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  fuddenly  is  an 
objeCt  of  great  moment,  where  the  body  is  covered  with  ve- 
nereal ulcers,  or  where  the  eruptions  are  large  and  numerous, 
fo  that  there  fcarcely  remains  a furface  large  enough  to  ab- 
forb  the  ointment,  the  vapour  of  mercury  will  be  advantage- 
ous. But  lie  thinks  it  extremely  difficult  thus  to  introduce 
a fufficient  quantity  of  mercury  into  the  fyftem  to  iecure 
the  patient  from  a relapfc,  and  therefore  by  no  means  eli- 
gible as  a general  praCtice.  The  vapour  of  mercury,  he 
lays,  is  Angularly  efficacious  when  applied  to  venereal  ulcers, 
fungi,  and  excrefcences  ; but  this  plan  requires  an  equal 
quantity  of  mercury  to  be  given  in  other  ways,  as  if -the 
local  application  itfelf  were  net  a mercurial  one.  (Pearfon 
on  Lues  Venerea,  p.  145,  ecc.) 

For  the  purpofe  of  fumigating  fores,  the  hydrargyrus 
fulphuratus  ruber  is  commonly  uied.  Ulcers  and  excref- 
cences about  the  pudendum  and  anus  in  women  are  faid  to 
be  particularly  benefited  in  tiiis  way  ; and  in  thefe  cafes 
the  fumes  are  molt  conveniently  applied  by  placing  a red- 
hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a night-ltool  pan,  and  after 
fprinkling  on  it  a few  grains  of  the  red  fulphurated  quick- 
filver, placing  the  patient  on  the  itool.  On  other  occafions, 
a fmail  apparatus,  fold  at  the  {hops,  is  ufed,  which  enables 
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the  furgeon  to  direct  the  fumes  through  a funnel  agaiaft  the 
ulcer  in  any  fituation. 

Though  mention  has  juft  been  made  of  venereal  excref- 
cences, it  is  very  queffionable,  whether  any  are  ever  really 
of  this  nature.  Many  excrefcences  and  verrucas  about  the 
anus,  and  parts  of  generation,  dimimfli  and  are  cured  by  a 
courfe  of  mercury.  This  is  the  only  argument  in  favour  of 
their  being  venereal ; for,  when  tied,  cut  off,  or  made  to  fall 
off  by  {Emulating  them  with  pulv.  fabinse  arid  aerugo  aeris, 
they  are  as  effectually  cured,  as  if  mercury  had  been  given. 
Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  art.  Mercury. 

bUMIGATQR,  formed  or  funnis , imoke,  an  iuftru- 
ment  ufed  for  injecting  clyfters  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco. 
Clyfters  of  this  kind  have  been  applied  in  the  iliac  pallion, 
in  the  hernia  incarcerata,  and  in  other  caies  of  an  obftinate 
conftipation,  or  obftru'Ction  of  the  bowels  ; and  as  they  are 
admirably  adapted  to  excite  the  fftfpended  or  extremely 
languid  periftaltic  motion  of  the  iriteftineS,  which  are 
reckoned  among  the  moil  irritable  parts  of  the  body,  and 
are  allowed  to  retain  the  vital  influence  longer  than  any 
other,  they  have  been  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  cafes  of  re- 
covery from  apparent  death  by  drowning,  & c.  The  iriftru- 
ment  commonly  ufed  for  the  injection  of  thefe  clyfters  is 
formed  with  an  iron  qr  brafs  capfula  for  containing  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  tobacco,  to  which  capfula  are  fattened  two 
pipes  ; one  of  them  made  of  bone,  to  be  inferted  into  the 
anus  ; and  the  other  of  ivory,  in  the  fhape  of  that  end  of 
the  trumpet  which  is  applied  to  the  mouth  ; by  means  of 
which  the  fmoke  of  the  burning  tobacco  in  the  capfula  is 
forced  through  the  firft  pipe  into  the  anus.  The  Dutch 
have  made  the  bowl  of  this  inllrument  large  enough  to  con- 
tain three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco  ; it  is  conftruCted 
of  wood,  lined  with  brafs  or  tin,  and  covered  by  a top  of 
wood  lined  in  the  fame  manner  ; the  top  is  fere  wed  upon 
the  other ; the  inftrument  is  ufed  by  means' of  a wooden 
tube  or  blow-pipe,  ferewed  to  the  top,  and  adapted 
either  to  the  mouth,  or  to  a pair  of  bellows.  The  in- 
ftrument ufed  by  the  French  is  compofed  of  a box  refem-  - 
bling  the  bowl  of  a pipe,  covered  by  a lid, .at  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  a hole  or  chimney,'  for  giving  air  to  the 
tobacco  at  pleafure.  From  the  fide  of  this  cover  proceeds 
a tube,  about  four  inches  in  length,  incorporated  with 
it,  and  adapted  at  the  other  extremity  to  the  end  of  a 
flexible  tube.  At  the  lower  part  cf  this  box  is  inferted  a ’ 
kind  of  tubular  handle,  which  admits  the  nozzle  of  a pair 
of  bellows,  fattened  to  it  by  means  of  an  iron  pin  patting 
tranfverfdy  through  both.  By  this  contrivance,  when  the 
tobacco  is  lighted,  it  is  r.ot  neceffary  to  touch  the  heated  ' 
box  ; and  the  bellows  ferves  as  a handle  by  which  to  direCt 
all  the  neceffary  movements  : the  whole  inftrument  is  made 
of  copper. 

Mr.  Wrigglefworth,  in  confequence  of  hints  and  obferva- 
tions  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Cogau,  has  coil  It  rutted 
a fumigator,  free  from  the  inconveniences  attending  thefe  . 
already  mentioned.  The  bowl  or  body  of  this  new  in- 
ftrument is  made  of  call  brafs,  and  is  large  enough  to 
contain  about  an  ounce  and  a half  of  tobacco.  The  pipe 
projecting  from  the  lower  part  of  it  is  bored  out  of  a 
folid  piece  of  brafs,  and  alfo  thofe  to  which  each  extremi- 
ty of  the  leathern  tube  is  affixed.  The  cover  is  likewife 
made  of  call  brafs  ; from  the  upper  extremity,  of  which 
projeCls  a neck  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  -the 
opening  or  bore  of  it  being  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  cover  is  fixed  to  the. box  by  means  of  two 
notches  made  on  each  fide  of  a circular  ridge  or  edge, 
admitting  two  ears,  that  projeCt  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  box,  which  by  a circular  motion  lock  ireou  the  brim. 
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The  nozzle  of  the  bellows  is  accurately  adapted  to  the 
neck  of  the  cover,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  half  or  two 
inches  long  ; the  lower  end  of  the  nozzle  is  rounded  and 
fmooth,  like  the  lower  extremity  of  a glyiter-pipe,  and 
perforated  like  a cullender,  in  order  to  prevent  the  allies 
of  the  tobacco  from  rifing  into  the  bellows.  1 he  bel- 
lows are  faftened  upon  the  cover  or  lid  in  a mannei  liim- 
lar  to  the  preceding  ; an  ear  projects  from  the  upper  pait 
of  the  neck,  and  is  admitted  into  a notch,  in  a cnculai 
rim,  upon  the  nozzle.  The  pipe  projecting  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  bowl,  locks  into  the  crofs-pipe 
to  which  the  leathern  tube  is  affixed,  in  the  manner  of  a 
bayonet.  By  this  kind  of  faftening  the  whole  apparatus 
may  be  made  ready  in  the  fpace  of  a minute,  and  forms 
one  compadt  body,  free  from  the  hazard  of  falling  in 
pieces,  and  thus  interrupting  the  operation ; and  yet 
either  part  may  be  taken  off,  when  the  occalion  requires, 
with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  expedition.  The  bowl  is  in- 
clofed  in  a thick  cafe  of  wood,  removeable  at  pleafure  ; 
which  fecures  the  hand  from  injury  during  the  whole  pro- 
cefs.  The  fame  ingenious  artift  has  alfo  conftru&ed  a ma- 
chine fo  formed,  as  to  contain  the  above  deferibed  fumiga- 
tor,  with  every  requifite  for  beginning  an  operation  in  the 
recovery  of  perfons  apparently  drowned,  &c.  fuch  as  brandy, 
fait,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  tinder-box,  flint  and  fteel,  and 
cloths  to  rub  the  body.  This  machine  is  light  and  portable, 
being  not  much  larger  than  a cafe  of  furgical  inltruments. 
Reports  of  the  Humane  Society,  1775,  p-  82,  &c.  See 
Drowning. 

FUMING,  in  Metallurgy , the  firll  calcination  of  the  ores 
of  metals,  intended  to  diveil  them  of  their  fidphurs.  See 
Roasting. 

FUMITORY,  in  Botany.  See  Fumaria. 

FUMOS,  Cape,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  in  the  Indian  fea.  N.  lat  270  30'.  E.  long.  29°  17'. 

FUNAI,  or  Fugeo,  a town  of  Japan,  fituated  in  a bay 
on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ximo.  N.  lat.  33°  20'. 
E.  long.  1 33°  20'. 

FUNAMBULUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  what  we 
call  a rope-dancer , and  the  Greeks,  fchanobates. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  fuch  as,  letting  tliemfelves  down 
by  a rope  or  cord,  make  their  efcape  out  of  a city,  or 
place  belieged,  as  is  obferved  by  Du-Cange. 

Julius  Capitolinus,  and  Horace,  make  mention  of  funam- 
buli.  Acron  on  Horace  affures  us,  that  it  was  the  orator 
Meflala  who  firft  introduced  the  word  funambulus,  in  lieu 
of  fchoenobates,  ufed  by  the  Greeks.  For  the  Greeks 
feem  to  have  had  fome  of  thefe  rope-dancers  from  the  firft 
inftitution  of  their  fcenic  games,  which  are  faid  to  have  been 
invented  about  the  time  of  Icarius,  father  of  Erigone  ; or 
of  Dionyfias,  furnamed  Liber  Pater,  whom  Thefeus  firft 
introduced  into  Athens. 

At  Rome,  the  funambuli  firft  appeared  under  the  confu- 
late  of  Sulpicius  Paeticus  and  Licinius  Stolo,  who  were  the 
firft  introducers  of  the  fcenic  reprefentations.  It  is  added, 
that  they  were  firft  exhibited  in  the  ifland  of  the  Tiber  ; and 
that  the  cenfors  Meflala  and  Caffius  afterwards  promoted 
them  to  the  theatre. 

In  the  Floralia,  or  ludi  Florales,  held  under  Galba,  there 
were  funambulatory  elephants,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sue- 
tonius. Nero  alfo  (hewed  the  like,  in  honour  of  his  mother 
Agrippina.  Vopifcus  relates  the  fame  of  the  time  of  Cari- 
nus  and  Namerianus. 

There  was  a funambulus,  it  feems,  who  performed  at  the 
time  when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  aifted  ; and  the  poet 
complains,  that  the  fpedtacle  prevented  the  people  from  at- 


tending to  his  comedy  : “ Ita  populus  ftudio  ftupidus  in  fu- 
nambulo  animum  occuparat.” 

FUNARIA,  in  Botany,  from  funis , a cord,  on  account 
of  the  twifted  ftru&ure,  and  very  adlive  hygrometrical  pro- 
perties, of  the  fruit-ftalk,  is  a genus  of  Molfes,  founded 
by  Hedwig  on  the  Mtilum  hygrometricum  of  Linmeus,  Hud- 
fon,  and  others.  It  has  an  angular  veil,  a double  fringe 
with  oblique  or  twifted  teeth,  and  a very  (lightly  prominent 
lid.  This  genus  is  admitted  into  the  Flora  Britannic  a , and 
two  or  three  new  fpecies  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
original  one,  among  which  is  F.  Muhlenb ergii,  a native  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  of  America. 

FUNCH,  John,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Werden,  near 
Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1518  : little  is  known  of  his  early 
life,  but  that  lie  difeovered  a great  love  of  literature,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  profeffion  of  the  miniftry.  He  was 
chofen  court  preacher  to  Albert  duke  of  Pruffia,  and  having 
a turn  for  politics,  he  engaged  in  cabals  unfavourable  to  the 
interefts  of  the  Polifh  nation.  For  this  he  was  profecuted 
in  the  name  of  the  province,  and  condemned  to  be  put  to 
death  as  a difturber  of  the  public  peace.  He  was  beheaded 
at  Konig(berg  in  1566,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  author  of  a fyftem  of  “ Chronology,”  which  went 
through  feveral  editions;  of  “Commentaries  upon  the  Apoca. 
lypfe;’’  of  “The  life  of  Andrew  Ofiander,”  his  father-in-law  . 
of  “ThelifeofVitusTheodorus,”  &c.  He  is  faid  to  have  com. 
pofed  the  following  verfes  on  the  morning  of  his  execution  . 

“ Difce,  meo  exemplo,  mandato  munere  fungi. 

Et  fuge,  CCU  peftern,  r r,v  •7roXrlrrPcry/j.<xrvyrl>'.'> 

That  is,  learn,  from  my  unhappy  fate,  to  attend  to  your  own 
bufinefs,  and  avoid,  as  a plague,  the  defire  of  meddling  with 
too  many  things.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

FUNCHAL,  or  Funciiiale,  in  Geography,  a fea-port 
town  and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  fituated  in  a val- 
ley on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  : deriving  its  appellation  from 
futicho,  the  Portuguese  name  for  fennel,  which  grows  in  great 
plenty  upon  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  by  the  obfervation 
of  Dr.  Heberden  lying  in  N.  lat.  32°  33'  33"  and  W.  long. 
163  49'.  It  is  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  a bay,  and  though 
larger  than  the  extent  of  the  ifland  feems  to  deferve,  is  very 
ill  built ; the  houfes  of  the  principal  inhabitants  are  large, 
thofe  of  the  common  people  are  fmall,  the  ftreets  are  narrow, 
and  very  badly  paved.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  feveral 
batteries  and  a caftle.  It  contains  fix  pariffies,  feveral 
chapels,  and  fix  convents,  with  feveral  hofpitals.  The 
churches  are  loaded  with  ornaments,  among  which  are  many 
pictures,  and  images  of  favourite  faints,  but  the  pictures 
are  in  general  wretchedly  painted,  and  the  faints  are  dreffed 
in  lace  clothes.  Some  of  the  convents  are  in  a better  tafte, 
efpecially  that  of  the  Francifcans,  which  is  plain,  fimple, 
and  neat  in  the  higheft  degree.  The  infirmary  is  a model, 
which  might  be  adopted  in  other  countries  with  great  ad- 
vantage. In  this  is  a fmall  chapel,  the  whole  lining  of 
which,  both  fides  and  cieling,  is  compofed  of  human  fculls 
and  thigh  bones. 

The  Portuguefe,  though  numerous,  do  not  conftitute  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  ; the  Engliffi  and  French  Roman 
Catholics,  who  live  in  the  Portuguefe  manner,  are  juftly  fup- 
pofed  to  exceed  the  others  in  number  and  wealth  ; under 
thefe  there  is  a large  multitude  of  Mulatto  and  Negro  free- 
men. The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in 
wine  and  fweatmeats.  The  tides  at  this  place  flow  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon  north  and  fouth;  the  fpring 
tides  rife  feven  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  neap-tides  four. 
The  refreftunents  which  (hips  may  obtain  here  are  water, 
wine,  fruit  of  feveral  forts,  onions  in  plenty,  and  fome 
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fweetmeats : frefh  meat  and  poultry  are  not  to  be  had  with- 
out leave  of  the  governor,  and  at  a high  price. 

FUNCHEON,  a river  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
•which  rifes  in  the  Galtie  mountains,  and  palling  near  the 
town  of  Kilworth,  waters  the  beautiful  feat  of  lord  Mount- 
calhel,  and  then  joins  the  Black-water  a few  miles  below 
Fermoy. 

FUNCTION,  the  adt  of  doing  fomething  for  which 
the  agent  was  appointed,  or  to  which  he  was  obliged. 

Function  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  in  fpeaking  of  the  of- 
fices, duties,  or  occupations  in  which  a perfon  is  engaged. 

The  adtions  of  an  ambaffador  mull  be  diftinguifhed  from 
his  functions  ; the  one  regard  his  charadter,  the  other  his 
perfon. 

Function,  in  Anahfis.  The  fundtion  of  any  quantity, 
as  x,  is  any  algebraic  exprefiion  of  calculation  into  which  x 
enters,  mixed  with  other  quantities  that  have  invariable 

values  ; thus  , ( i +#'),  ( i +*)'-,  ( i +b  x)"‘  log.  x,  See. 
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are  all  exprefiions  which  may  be  called  fundtions  of  x : x is 
here  fuppofed  to  be  a variable  quantity,  and  the  cbjedt  of 
the  theory  of  analytic  fundtions  is  to  inveftigate  rules  and 
procefles  for  determining  in  what  manner  certain  variations 
of  the  quantity  x will  affedf  the  values  of  the  exprefiions, 
which,  like  the  above,  are  fundtions  of  x. 

Though  the  theory  of  analytic  fundtions  is  fo  compre- 
henfive  as  to  embrace  the  whole  dodtrine  of  variable  quan- 
tities, or  magnitudes,  of  what  nature  foever,  yet  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a continuation  or  branch  of  common  alge- 
bra. It  requires  no  new  hypothefis,  but  derives  all  its  rules 
from  the  nature  of  the  fymbolical  language  adopted  in  that 
fcience,  and  from  the  fignification  which  by  convention  has 
been  given  to  various  analytical  exprefiions.  In  its  applica- 
tion to  the  invelligation  of  problems,  it  is  analogous  to  the 
differential  or  fluxional  calculus,  but  free  from  the  ob- 
jedtion  fo  often  urged  againft  thofe  methods.  Principles 
derived  from  the  dodtrine  of  bodies  in  motion,  when  applied 
to  the  invelligation  of  fimple  analytical  exprefiions,  feem 
evidently  very  remote  from  the  fubjedtin  queftion,  and  from 
that  circumftance  alone  we  might  very  reafonably  be  induced 
to  fufpect  the  exiftence  of  fome  other  more  appropriate 
method. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  mecha- 
nical principles  to  Ihew  what  is  the  produdt  of  a -j-  x multi- 
plied by  a + x a certain  number  of  times,  yet  this  is  con- 
tinually done  by  writers  on  fluxions,  when  they  attempt  to 
demonftrate  the  binomial  theorem  by  procefles  derived 
from  the  principles  of  motion.  It  may  fometimes  however 
happen  that  we  are  guided  in  our  path  to  the  difeovery  of 
general  principles,  from  refledling  on  the  circumftances  which 
take  place  in  partial  inltances.  This  has  been  the  cafe  in 
the  dodtrine  of  fluxions.  The  relation  between  the  time 
employed  and  the  fpace  deferibed  by  a body  in  motion  has 
given  rife  to  our  idea  of  velocity  ; and  from  coniiderations 
drawn  from  thefe  particular  variable  quantities, .fome  prin- 
ciples have  been  devifed,  which  it  appears  are  applicable 
to  variable  quantities  in  general ; yet  the  more  logical 
method  would  certainly  have  been,  firft  to  have  efta- 
blifhed  the  law  of  variable  magnitudes  generally,  and 
then  to  have  (hewn  their  application  to  the  particular  cafe 
of  a body  in  motion. 

It  was  a celebrated  mathematician  of  our  own  country, 
Landen,  who  firft  propofed  to  treat  the  fiuxionary  calculus 
as-a  branch  of  common  algebra,  but  the  method  which  he 
propofes  to  fubftitute  for  it,  is  not  only  fomewhat  objection- 
able in  its  principle,  but  very  incommodious  in  its  practical 
application. 
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In  the  year  1772,  M.  Lagrange,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  firft  undertook  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner the  fluxionary  or  differential  calculus  was  included  in  the 
theory  of  the  expanfion,  in  a feries  of  analytic  fundtions.  This 
celebrated  work,  entitled  “ Theorie  des  Fondtiona  Ana- 
lytiques,”  appeared  in  1796  ; it  has  fince  been  illuftrated 
and  extended  in  another  publication,  “ Leqons  fur  le  Cal- 
cul  des  Fondtions,”  1806. 

In  thefe  works  the  reader  will  find  the  whole  theory  of 
variable  quantities  completely  developed,  and  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  important  inveftigations.  Though  we  have 
no  book  in  our  own  language  which  treats  this  fubjedt  on 
fo  extenfive  a fcale,  yet  the  theory  and  principles  on  which 
the  whole  of  this  calculus  depends,  have  been  moft  ably  ex- 
plained by  R.  Woodhoufe,  efq.  F.R.S.  of  Cambridge,  in  his 
“ Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,”  a work  which,  for 
clearnefs,  elegance,  and  perfpicuity,  will  probably  for  a long 
time  remain  unrivalled,  and  can  never  be  excelled. 

It  is  from  thefe  publications,  and  particularly  the  laft,  that 
the  prefent  abftradt  is  profeffedly  compofed.  But  to  enable 
the  reader  to  comprehend  the  objedt  propofed,  we  (hall  en- 
deavour to  illuftrate  it  by  fome  very  eafy  and  fimple  ex- 
amples. 

Suppofey  = a x,  x being  a variable  quantity,  y is  then 
faid  to  be  a fundtion  of  x,  fince  it  depends  on  x for  its  value. 
If  x affumes  a new  value,  and  becomes  jv-f  A x ( Ax  ex- 
prcfiing  the  increment  of  x)  y will  require  a new  value,  ex- 
preffed  in  like  manner  by  y-f-Ay,  In  this  cafe  we  fee 
immediately  how  the  propofed  alteration  in  the  value  of  x 
will  affedf  the  value  of  y ; for  fubftitute  x ff-  A x for  x in  the 
exprefiion  a x,  and  it  becomes  a x + a . Ax.  Therefore 
y -j-  Ay  = a x + a . A x •, 
and  A y =z  a . A x. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  above  equation,  y = ax, 
if  any  variation  is  made  in  the  value  of  x , the  correfponding 
alteration  in  the  value  o fy  is  a times  as  great. 

Again,  fuppofey  =.  .v’; 

let  x become  .v  -{-  A x ; then 

y -f  Ay  = x3  -f-  3 x1.  A x + 3 * . (A*)!  -f-  ( A#r)1 

and  Ay  — 3 x1.  A x -j-  5 x . (Ax')'  (A«)‘. 

In  the  firft  of  the  above  examples,  A y,  or  the  new  value 
ofy,  confifts  of  a Angle  term,  namely,  Ax  with  a co-efficient. 
In  the  fecond  example,  Ay  confifts  of  a feries  of  feveral  terms, 
the  firft  of  which  is  A x,  with  a certain  co-efficient ; the 
others  contain  regular  afeending  powers  of  A x,  A x‘,  Ax3, 
with  their  refpedtive  co-efficients. 

It  will  be  feen  that  it  is  under  this  form  that  Ay,  or  the 
new  value  of  Q x or  y,  may  be  moft  commonly  obtained. 

The  objedl  of  reiearch  is  to  find  one  or  more  terms,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  of  this  feries,  from  the  given  relation 
between  cp  x and  x,  and  fometimes  the  reverfe  ; or  to  find 
from  one  or  more  of  thefe  terms  the  original  relation  that 
fubfifted  between  $ x and  <.  Thefe  two  methods,  namely, 
the  direct  and  reverfe,  are  analogous  to  the  finding  fluxions 
and  fluents  in  the  ufual  fluxionary  calculus. 

If  y be  any  fundtion  of  x — £ x,  and  its  new  value  y + A y 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a feries  afeending  according  to 
the  powers  of  A x,  then  the  firft  term  of  that  feries,  confid- 
ing of  A x and  its  co-efficient,  is  called  the  firft  derived 
fundtion,  or  the  differential  of  the  variable  quantity  : it  is 
the  fame  as  the  fluxion  of  that  quantity,  but  we  do  not 
obtain  it  in  confequence  of  any  particular  hypothefis.  The 
differential  is  only  known  to  be  the  firft  term  in  confequence 
of  a previous  definition,  entirely  arbitrary.  The  fluxion  of 
a quantity  is,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  in  confequence  of  a 
particular  theory ; therefore,  in  whatever  procefs  it  is  applied, 
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The  nozzle  of  the  bellows  is  accurately  adapted  to  the 
neck  of  the  cover,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  half  or  two 
inches  long  ; the  lower  end  of  the  nozzle  is  rounded  and 
fmooth,  like  the  lower  extremity  of  a glyfter-pipe,  and 
perforated  like  a cullender,  in  order  to  prevent  the  allies 
of  the  tobacco  from  rifing  into  the  bellows.  The  bel- 
lows are  fattened  upon  the  cover  or  lid  in  a manner  fimi- 
lar  to  the  preceding  ; an  ear  projects  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and  is  admitted  into  a notch,  in  a circular 
rim,  upon  the  nozzle.  The  pipe  projecting  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  bowl,  locks  into  the  crofs-pipe 
to  which  the  leathern  tube  is  affixed,  in  the  manner  of  a 
bayonet.  By  this  kind  of  faftening  the  whole  apparatus 
may  be  made  ready  in  the  fpace  of  a minute,  and  forms 
one  compact  body,  free  from  the  hazard  of  falling  in 
pieces,  and  thus  interrupting  the  operation ; and  yet 
either  part  may  be  taken  off,  when  the  occafion  requires, 
with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  expedition.  The  bowl  is  in- 
clofed  in  a thick  cafe  of  wood,  removeable  at  pleafure  ; 
which  fecures  the  hand  from  injury  during  the  whole  pro- 
cefs.  The  fame  ingenious  artiil  has  alfo  conftrudfed  a ma- 
chine fo  formed,  as  to  contain  the  above  defcribed  fumiga- 
tor,  with  every  reqnifite  for  beginning  an  operation  in  the 
recovery  of  perfons  apparently  drowned,  &c.  fuch  as  brandy, 
fait,  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  tinder-box,  flint  and  fteel,  and 
cloths  to  rub  the  body.  This  machine  is  light  and  portable, 
being  not  much  larger  than  a cafe  of  furgical  inffruments. 
Reports  of  the  Humane  Society,  1775,  p-  82,  &c.  See 
Drowning. 

FUMING,  in  Metallurgy , the  firft  calcination  of  the  ores 
of  metals,  intended  to  diveit  them  of  their  fulphurs.  See 
Roasting. 

FUMITORY,  in  Botany.  See  Fumaria. 

FUMOS,  Cape,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  in  the  Indian  fea.  N.  lat  270  30'.  E.  long.  29°  17'. 

FUNAI,  or  Fugeo,  a town  of  Japan,  fituated  in  a bay 
on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ximo.  N.  lat.  33-“  20'. 
E.  long.  1 33°  20'. 

FUNAMBULUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  what  we 
call  a rope-dancer , and  the  Greeks,  fchcenobates. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  fuch  as,  letting  themfelves  down 
by  a rope  or  cord,  make  their  efcape  out  of  a city,  or 
place  befleged,  as  is  obferved  by  Du-Cange. 

Julius  Capitolinus,  and  Horace,  make  mention  of  funam- 
buli.  Acron  on  Horace  affures  us,  that  it  was  the  orator 
Meffiila  who  firft  introduced  the  word  funambulus,  in  lieu 
of  fchoenobates,  ufed  by  the  Greeks.  For  the  Greeks 
feem  to  have  had  fome  of  thefe  rope-dancers  from  the  firft 
inftitution  of  their  fcenic  games,  which  are  faid  to  have  been 
invented  about  the  time  of  Icarius,  father  of  Erigone  ; or 
of  Dionyfias,  furnamed  Liber  Pater,  whom  Thefeus  firft 
introduced  into  Athens. 

At  Rome,  the  funambuli  firft  appeared  under  the  confu- 
late  of  Sulpicius  Paeticus  and  Licinius  Stolo,  who  were  the 
firft  introducers  of  the  fcenic  reprefentations.  It  is  added, 
that  they  were  firft  exhibited  in  the  ifland  of  the  Tiber  ; and 
that  the  cenfors  Mefiala  and  Caffius  afterwards  promoted 
them  to  the  theatre. 

In  the  Floralia,  or  ludi  Florales,  held  under  Galba,  there 
were  funambulatory  elephants,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sue- 
tonius. Nero  alfo  ffiewed  the  like,  in  honour  of  his  mother 
Agrippina.  Vopifcus  relates  the  fame  of  the  time  of  Cari- 
ous and  Numerianus. 

There  was  a funambulus,  it  feems,  who  performed  at  the 
time  when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  added  ; and  the  poet 
complains,  that  the  fpedtacle  prevented  the  people  from  at- 


tending to  his  comedy  : “ Ita  populus  ftudio  ftupidus  in  fu- 
nambulo  animum  occuparat.” 

FUNARIA,  in  Botany , from  funis , a cord,  on  account 
of  the  twifted  ftru&ure,  and  very  adlive  hygrometrical  pro- 
perties, of  the  fruit-ftalk,  is  a genus  of  Moffes,  founded 
by  Hedwig  on  the  Mnium  hygrometricum  of  Linnteus,  Hud- 
fon,  and  others.  It  has  an  angular  veil,  a double  fringe 
with  oblique  or  twifted  teeth,  and  a very  flightly  prominent 
lid.  This  genus  is  admitted  into  the  Flora  Britannica,  and 
two  or  three  new  fpecies  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
original  one,  among  which  is  F.  Muhlenbergii,  a native  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  of  America. 

FUNCH,  John,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Werden,  near 
Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1518  : little  is  known  of  his  early 
life,  but  that  he  difeovered  a great  love  of  literature,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  profeffion  of  the  miniftry.  He  was 
chofen  court  preacher  to  Albert  duke  of  Pruffia,  and  having 
a turn  for  politics,  he  engaged  in  cabals  unfavourable  to  the 
interefts  of  the  Polifh  nation.  For  this  he  was  profecuted 
in  the  name  of  the  province,  and  condemned  to  be  put  to 
death  as  a difturber  of  the  public  peace.  He  was  beheaded 
at  Konigfberg  in  1566,  in  the  forty -ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  author  of  a fyftem  of  “ Chronology,”  which  went 
through  feveral  editions;  of  “ Commentaries  upon  the  Apoca. 
lypfe;”  of  “The  life  of  Andrew  Ofiander,”  his  father-in-law ; 
of  “The  life  of  Vitus  Theodorus,”  &c.  He  is  faid  to  havecom_ 
pofed  the  following  verfes  on  the  morning  of  his  execution  : 

“ Difce,  meo  exemplo,  mandato  munere  fungi. 

Et  fuge,  ceu  peftem,  Tr,y  7fo?.r,'r^a'yiJLOavvr,v.’> 

That  is,  learn,  from  my  unhappy  fate,  to  attend  to  your  own 
bufinefs,  and  avoid,  as  a plague,  the  defire  of  meddling  with 
too  many  things.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

FUNCHAL,  or  Funchiale,  in  Geography , a fea-port 
town  and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  fituated  in  a val- 
ley on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  : deriving  its  appellation  from 
funcho,  the  Portuguefe  name  for  fennel,  which  grows  in  great 
plenty  upon  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  by  the  obfervation 
of  Dr.  Heberden  lying  in  N.  lat.  320  33'  33"  and  W.  long. 

49'.  It  is  fituated  in  the  bottom  of  a bay,  and  though 
larger  than  the  extent  of  the  ifland  feems  to  deferve,  is  very 
ill  built ; the  houfes  of  the  principal  inhabitants  are  large, 
thofe  of  the  common  people  are  fmall,  the  ftreets  are  narrow', 
and  very  badly  paved.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  feveral 
batteries  and  a caftle.  It  contains  fix  pariffies,  feveral 
chapels,  and  fix  convents,  wuth  feveral  hofpitals.  The 
churches  are  loaded  wuth  ornaments,  among  wdiich  are  many 
pictures,  and  images  of  favourite  faints,  but  the  pictures 
are  in  general  wretchedly  painted,  and  the  faints  are  dreffed 
in  lace  clothes.  Some  of  the  convents  are  in  a better  tafte, 
efpecially  that  of  the  Francifcans,  which  is  plain,  Ample, 
and  neat  in  the  higheft  degree.  The  infirmary  is  a model, 
which  might  be  adopted  in  other  countries  with  great  ad- 
vantage. In  this  is  a fmall  chapel,  the  w'hole  lining  of 
which,  both  fides  and  deling,  is  compofed  of  human  fculls 
and  thigh  bones. 

The  Portuguefe,  though  numerous,  do  not  conftitute  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  ; the  Engliffi  and  French  Roman 
Catholics,  who  live  in  the  Portuguefe  manner,  are  juftly  fup- 
pofed  to  exceed  the  others  in  number  and  wealth ; under 
thefe  there  is  a large  multitude  of  Mulatto  and  Negro  free- 
men. The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in 
wine  and  fweatmeats.  The  tides  at  this  place  flow  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon  north  and  fouth;  the  fpring 
tides  rife  feven  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  neap-tides  four. 
The  refrelhments  w'hicft  (hips  may  obtain  here  are  water, 
wine,  fruit  of  feveral  forts,  onions  in  plenty,  and  fome 
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Iweetmeats  : frefti  meat  and  poultry  are  not  to  be  had  with- 
out leave  of  the  governor,  and  at  a high  price. 

FUNCHEON,  a river  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
which  rifes  in  the  Galtie  mountains,  and  palling  near  the 
town  of  Kilworth,  waters  the  beautiful  feat  of  lord  Mount- 
calhel,  and  then  joins  the  Black-water  a few  miles  below 
Fermoy. 

FUNCTION,  the  aft  of  doing  fomething  for  which 
the  agent  was  appointed,  or  to  which  he  was  obliged. 

Function  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  in  fpeaking  of  the  of- 
fices, duties,  or  occupations  in  which  a perfon  is  engaged. 

The  aftions  of  an  ambaffador  muft  be  diftinguilhed  from 
his  functions  ; the  one  regard  his  character,  the  other  his 
perfon. 

Function,  in  Anahfis.  The  funftion  of  any  quantity, 
as  x,  is  any  algebraic  expreffion  of  calculation  into  which  x 
enters,  mixed  with  other  quantities  that  have  invariable 

values  ; thus  , (i+*‘),  (i+*)q  (i  + b *)"Tog.  *,  &c. 

are  all  exprefiions  which  may  be  called  functions  of  x : x is 
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In  the  year  1772,  M.  Lagrange,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  firfl  undertook  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner the  fluxionary  or  differential  calculus  was  included  in  the 
theory  of  the  expanfion,  in  a feries  of  analytic  functions.  This 
celebrated  work,  entitled  “ Theorie  des  Fonftions  Ana- 
lytiques,”  appeared  in  1796  ; it  has  fince  been  illuftrated 
and  extended  in  another  publication,  “ Lemons  fur  le  Cal- 
cul  des  Fonftions,”  1806. 

In  thefe  works  the  reader  will  find  the  whole  theory  of 
variable  quantities  completely  developed,  and  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  important  inveftigations.  Though  we  have 
no  book  in  our  own  language  which  treats  this  fubjeft  on 
fo  extenfive  a fcale,  yet  the  theory  and  principles  on  which 
the  whole  of  this  calculus  depends,  have  been  molt  ably  ex- 
plained by  R.  Woodhoufe,  efq.  F.R.S.  of  Cambridge,  in  his 
“ Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,”  a work  which,  for 
clearnefs,  elegance,  and  perfpicuity,  will  probably  for  a long 
time  remain  unrivalled,  and  can  never  be  excelled. 

It  is  from  thefe  publications,  and  particularly  the  laft,  that 
the  prefent  abftraft  is  profeffedly  compofed.  But  to  enable 


here  fuppofed  to  be  a variable  quantity,  and  the  cbjeft  of  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  objeft  propofed,  we  fhall  en- 


the  theory  of  analytic  funftions  is  to  inveftigate  rules  and 
procefl'es  for  determining  in  what  manner  certain  variations 
of  the  quantity  x will  affeft  the  values  of  the  exprefiions, 
which,  like  the  above,  are  funftions  of  x. 

Though  the  theory  of  analytic  funftions  is  fo  compre- 
hend ve  as  to  embrace  the  whole  doftrine  of  variable  quan- 
tities, or  magnitudes,  of  what  nature  foever,  yet  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a continuation  or  branch  of  common  alge- 
bra. It  requires  no  new  hypothefis,  but  derives  all  its  rules 
from  the  nature  of  the  fymbolical  language  adopted  in  that 
fcience,  and  from  the  fignification  which  by  convention  has 
been  given  to  various  analytical  exprefiions.  In  its  applica- 
tion to  the  inveiligation  of  problems,  it  is  analogous  to  the 
differential  or  fluxional  calculus,  but  free  from  the  ob- 
jeftion  fo  often  urged  againft  thofe  methods,  principles 
derived  from  the  doftrine  of  bodies  in  motion,  when  applied 
to  the  inveftigation  of  fimple  analytical  exprefiions,  feem 
evidently  very  remote  from  the  fubjeft  in  quellion,  and  from 
that  circumftance  alone  we  might  very  reafonably  be  induced 
to  fufpeft  the  exiftence  of  fome  other  more  appropriate 
method. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  mecha- 
nical principles  to  fhew  what  is  the  produft  of  a -j-  * multi- 
plied by  a -f-  x a certain  number  of  times,  yet  this  is  con- 
tinually done  by  writers  on  fluxions,  when  they  attempt  to 
demonftrate  the  binomial  theorem  by  procefl'es  derived 
from  the  principles  of  motion.  It  may  fometimes  however 
happen  that  we  are  guided  in  our  path  to  the  difcovery  of 
general  principles,  from  reflefting  on  the  circumftances  which 
take  place  in  partial  infiances.  This  has  been  the  cafe  in 
the  doftrine  of  fluxions.  The  relation  between  the  time 
employed  and  the  fpace  defcribed  by  a body  in  motion  has 
given  rife  to  our  idea  of  velocity  ; and  from  confiderations 
drawn  from  thefe  particular  variable  quantities, Tome  prin- 
ciples have  been  devifed,  which  it  appears  are  applicable 
to  variable  quantities  in  general ; yet  the  more  logical 
method  would  certainly  have  been,  firft  to  have  efta- 
blilhed  the  law  of  variable  magnitudes  generally,  and 
then  to  have  ffiewn  their  application  to  the  particular  cafe 
of  a body  in  motion. 

It  was  a celebrated  mathematician  of  our  own  country, 
Landen,  who  firft  propofed  to  treat  the  fluxionary  calculus 
as-a  branch  of  common  algebra,  but  the  method  which  he 
propofes  to  fubftitute  for  it,  is  not  only  fomewhat  objection- 
able in  its  principle,  but  very  incommodious  in  its  practical 
application. 


deavour  to  illufirate  it  by  fome  very  eafy  and  fimple  ex- 
amples. 

Suppofey  = a x,  x being  a variable  quantity,  y is  then 
faid  to  be  a funftion  of  x,  fince  it  depends  on  .v  for  its  value. 
If  x affumes  a new  value,  and  becomes  x + A x ( Ax  ex- 
preffmg  the  increment  of  x)  ji  will  require  a new  value,  ex- 
preffed  in  like  manner  by  y-fAy,  In  this  cafe  we  fee 
immediately  how  the  propofed  alteration  in  the  value  of  x 
will  affeft  the  value  of  y ; for  fubftitute  x -f-  A x for  x in  the 
expreffion  a x,  and  it  becomes  a x + a . Ax.  Therefore 
y + Ay  —ax  + a . A # ; 
and  A y — a . Ax. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  above  equation,  y = ax, 
if  any  variation  is  made  in  the  value  of  x,  the  correfponding 
alteration  in  the  value  ofy  is  a times  as  great. 

Again,  fuppofey  =. 

let  x become  x -f-  A x ; then 

y -f  A y = x3  4-  3 x1.  A x + 3 x . (A*)!  -f-  ( Ax)1 

and  Ay  = 3 x!.  A x -f  3 x . (A.x)'  -j-  (A  x)\ 

In  the  firft  of  the  above  examples,  Ay,  or  the  new  value 
ofy,  confifts  of  a fingle  term,  namely,  Ax  with  a co-efficicnt. 
In  the  fecond  example.  Ay  confifts  of  a feries  of  feveral  terms, 
the  firft  of  which  is  A x,  with  a certain  co-efficient ; the 
others  contain  regular  afcending  powers  of  A x,  A x\  Ax3, 
with  their  refpeftive  co-efficients. 

It  will  be  feen  that  it  is  under  this  form  that  Ay,  or  the 
new  value  of  $ x or  y,  may  be  moll  commonly  obtained. 

The  objeft  of  relearch  is  to  find  one  or  more  terms,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  of  this  feries,  from  the  given  relation 
between  <p  x and  x,  and  fometimes  the  reverfe  ; or  to  find 
from  one  or  more  of  thefe  terms  the  original  relation  that 
fubfifted  between  Q x and  4.  Thefe  two  methods,  namely, 
the  direft  and  reverfe,  are  analogous  to  the  finding  fluxions 
and  fluents  in  the  ufual  fluxionary  calculus. 

If  y be  any  funftion  of  x — $ x,  and  its  new  value  y -f  A y 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a feries  afcending  according  to 
the  powers  of  A x,  then  the  firft  term  of  that  feries,  confid- 
ing of  A x and  its  co-efficient,  is  called  the  firft  derived 
funftion,  or  the  differential  of  the  variable  quantity  : it  is 
the  fame  as  the  fluxion  of  that  quantity,  but  we  do  not 
obtain  it  in  confequence  of  any  particular  hypothefis.  The 
differential  is  only  known  to  be  the  firft  term  in  confequence 
of  a previous  definition,  entirely  arbitrary.  The  fluxion  of 
a quantity  is,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  in  confequencr  of  a 
particular  theory ; therefore,  in  whatever  proceft  it  is  applied, 
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that  whole  procefs  becomes  burthened  with  all  the  imper- 
fections to  which  that  original  theory  is  liable.  All  this  will 
be  more  diftin&ly  feen  hereafter  ; what  is  faid  at  prefent  is 
only  to  introduce  the  fubjeft,  by  apprifing  the  reader  of  the 
object  of  the  fcience. 

The  notation  we  fhall  adopt  is  the  fame  as  that  ufed  by 
Mr.  Woodhoufe,  after  M.  D’Arbogalt.  It  differs  materially 
from  that  of  Lagrange. 

A,  denotes  the  entire  difference, 
d,  the  differential, 

L),  the  differential  co-efficient, 
the  variation. 

Thus,  if  a be  expanded,  the  co-efficient  of  the 

term  involving  x is  alwavs  found  by  multiplying  the  index 
(m)  of  the  firft  term  a",  into  that  term,  its  index  being  di- 
minish, d bv  unity  : D,  therefore,  denotes  this  operation  ; 
hence L)  a •"  fignihes  ma"‘  , D a~’“  figiiifies  Sec. 

D D 1)  a or  D a"', denotes  that  three  fimilar  operations 
are  to  bn  made,  the  firft  on  a"',  the  fecond  on  the  power  of  a 
that  refults  after-  the  firft  operation,  the  third  on  the  power  of 
«,  which  remains  after  the  fecond  ; hence  D ' am  fignifies 
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as  capable  of  being  deduced  from  principles  of  motion,  as 
in  many  treatifes  on  fluxions,  feem  to  have  been  led  into  the 
error  of  fuppoflng  known  what  actually  they  were  in  fearch 
. of.  Inftances  are  to  be  found  where  the  elementary  rules  of 
the  fcience  of  fluxions  are  founded  on  the  law  of  the  binomial 
theorem,  and  that  theorem  afterwards  demonflrated  by  the 
application  of  thofe  very  rules  which  could  not  thejnfelves 
have  been  devifed  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
theorem  to  be  inveftigated. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  let  us  at  prefent  take  the 
truth  of  this  theorem  for  granted,  and  proceed  to  a farther 
inveftigation  of  the  fubjett. 

Note. — For  the  purpofe  of  a more  commodious  notation. 
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Similarly,  D D .Da”’  (»D’s  and  «Am)  fignifies  m 
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The  propofition  afftimed  by  Lagrange,  and  which  forms 
the  bafis  of  his  whole  work,  is  this,  that  if  Q x be  any  func- 
tion whatever  of  a variable  quantity  x,  and  x changes  its 
value,  and  becomes  x + i,  then  the  $ (jc  + i ) may  be 
reprefented  or  refolved  into  a icries  of  this  form,  <p  x ■+-  P i 
_p  Q i!  -p  R i’,  &c.  in  which  the  co-efficients  of  the 

powers  cf  i are  new  functions  of  x,  derived  from  the  primi- 
tive funftion  x independent  of  i,  and  moreover,  that  every 
co-efficient  is  derived  from  the  preceding  one,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firft  is  derived  from  the  original  function. 

Could  fuch  a general  propofition  as  this  be  fatisfadlorily 
demonftrated,  it  would,  no  doubt,  lead  us  at  once  a great 
way  in  the  fcience.  The  binomial  theorem,  and  other  feries 
of  frequent  occurrence,  would  need  no  feparate  inveftigation, 
but  would  follow  as  particular  cafes  of  a general  rule. 

But  Mr.  Woodhoufe,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  has  clearly 
Ihewn  that  this  affumption  of  Lagrange  is  much  too  general, 
and  that  no  fuch  theory  of  feries  can  be  eftablifhed  which 
fhall  preclude  the  ncceifity  of  any  farther  examination  of  par- 
ticular forms.  Now  the  function  of  x or  $ x comprehends, 
under  its  general  fignification,  a variety  of  combinations, 
•filth  as  x’“,  ax,  log.  x,  fin.  x,  cof.  x,  & c.  It  feems,  there- 
fore, eflentially  neceffary  in  an  elementary  treatife  toconfider 
thefe  forms,  and  to  fhew  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  re- 
itriftions,  they  may  be  included  under  any  general  expreffion. 
The  well-known  binomial  theorem  we  fhall  take  for  granted, 
but  not  as  a propofition  derived  from  any  abftraft  principle,' 
but  as  the  refult  of  inveftigation  depending  in  great  mea-' 
lure  on  infpeftion  and  trial.  (See  Manning’s  Algebra.) 

Thofe,  authors  who  endeavour  to  give  it  a higher  origin. 


2.3  . . . « ' e 1 . 2 ' ” 1.2.3 

a -+•  m ] being  then  affumed  equal  a”  + ^ am  x -p  am 
x1  + p x Sec.  the  next  expreffion  to  be  considered  is 
Qx  = ax . 

Now,  in  the  expreffion  ax  there  is  nothing  indicative  of 
any  operation  that  can  be  performed  in  a manner  analogous 
to  that  of  a + x fome  artifice  muft  be  devifed  to  change 
its  form  for  that  purpofe ; one  of  the  moil  fimple  is,  to 
make  1 + b ==  a,  or  ax  may  be  put  under  this  form,  a*  — 
(1  -)-(«  — 1))'  : then  by  the  preceding  theorem,  where 
a — 1 , x = a — I,  m — x,  a*  = ( 1 -p  (a  — 1 ) )*  3=  x.  -p  xs 
X . (x  — I) 

(«-.)  + —— 

+ < («-,). 

1.2.3 

= 1 -P  X ( (a  — 1 ) - \ [a  - 1 y H-  I . (a  — .1  )*  — £ 
(a—  x)’ or  A x 

'+  ~~2  ((«  - O’  - («  - O3  + (« - O’ Ai  * 

r=  1 -p  A x + A;  .v2  -|-  A„  x’’  ; ■ • 

ill  which  feries  the  quantities  A,  A , A-,  A„f,  areconftant 
co-efficients,  but  unknown.  To  determine  the  law  of  their 
connexion  or  dependance  on  each  other,  increafe  x by  the 
indeterminate  quantity  z ; 

then  ax+x  = 1 ■+  A (x  + z)  -p.  A (.\-  + %)2....A  ■ (x  + z )”; 

n — 1 

or  expanding  the  powers  of  x -f-  z,  flopping  at  the  two  firft. 
terms 

a*+*—  x -f  A (x  + z)  + A,  (x2  + 2xz  + & c.)  -p  A(< 
( x -p  3 2*  -p  Sec.'j 

A n — i-  ( je”  -p  n xn  ~ 'z  -J-  See. ) + A ^ x ” + 1 + («  + X ) 
x”  z -j-  &c.) 

Again ,ax  + x = a*  = ( 1 +'  A,  x + A,  x"...A  xn  + Sec.) 

X (1  -f  A % + A,  z2.„ A z,!  -p  Sec.) 

= 1 + A (jc  + z)  4-  A,  x-  -f-  A/(  z1 + A xx 

- \-..A7xz  -(-A  A.  Tz...-f  A .A  xn~'%. 

n — 21 

Coippare  the  correfponding  terms  in  the  two  expanfiens, 
and  i 

' A2  • .•  • ^-3  . . 

2 Ay  = A2,  and  A(  = — , 3 A/;  ==,  A A,  =.  and  Atl 

An  — 2 A 


A4  .T 


1. 2. 3. 4 


function; 


, . A*  A? 
jc  — r + A + b - + Sec. 

1.2  I-2-3 


+ 


e r a/~‘  — e~x  v-'  e*^-  1 + <rr  1 

— . Ax  v — 1 


1 . 2 


-(A  x ) + &o. 

, The  form  for  a*  being  determined,  fuppofe  it  were  re- 

a=  j _j_  j 4 L_  4.  £ _p  Sec.  — ; 2.718281824,  <Iu‘reci  t0  determine  X in  terms  of  .v  ; in  this  equation  x = 

1 • 2 1.23  aK.  Since  x — ax,  x * =z  aXx  (z  being  an  independent 

t . 1 arbitrary  quantity,)  confequently  from  the  laft  article,  if 

_ (*  — 1 ) — 4 (#  — 1 )2  + §•  (x  — 1 ) ! — &c.  be  put  — V ; 

2.71828  1824  — e,  fuppofe  therefore  a ' — e,  and  a — e , t]len  1 1 y z %)  _j_  g)!  _j_  £c 

.v1  ' 1.2  1.2.3 

then  ex  = 1 + x 4 1 1 ; , » Y (A  X z)!  (A  Xs)1  „ 

1.2  1-23  1. 2.3.4  = 1 + A X z + 2 L 4.  x L t See.  Hence 

x is  here  fuppofed  variable  ; let  the  difference  between  it  1,2  1 • 2 • 3 

and  its  fucceffive  value  be  expreffed  by  the  fymbol  comparing  the  co-efficients  affedled  with  the  fame  powers  of  z 

then  ^>=i+A,  + d— A -f  Af  ll  + Sec.  V = A XorX  = ~ = (-x.~.1'>  (x  ~ 1 At  1 1 III 

1.21.2.3  A A 

r*  (A  x Y {'(A*)1  8tc. 


if  * = 4- 

A 


and  when  A=l.  <7=1  + 1 + b 

1.2  1.23 


e.v-F  A x — px 


e*  + s’Aj:  + 
Since  e~x  — 1 — x + 


4~ 

1.2  1.2.3 

2 vs 

Sec. 


+ Sec. 


1.2  1.2.3 

2 x2  2 x 4 

e*  + e * = 2 4 1 ; 

1.2  1. 2. 3. 4 

ex  + e~x  X*  , x?  x6 

or =14 d 4 7 

2 1.2  t. 2.3.4  1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6 


_ (x  — 0 — l(x  - i)2  + §•  (*  — 1 ) ' — Sec. 

(«  ~ 1 ) - I (a  - 1 )*  + ~f  (a-  1 y ~8cc. 

Hence,  if  equations,  as  x — ax,  1 + x = a\  Sec.  be  thus 
denoted, 

x = a 'Px,  1 + x = a ? (,+x:,  we  have 


+ Sec. 


g*  _ _ £ X 

and = x 4 b — — 2-  t 

2 1.2.3  1 • 2. 3. 4.  5 1 .2. 3. 4. 5. 6.7 

+ Sec.  In  like  manner  <p 

Again  ex+A*  4-  e~(x+AxX  — (ex  - e~x)  + (<?'  — e~x)  Ax 
, , (Ax)2  Ax 

+ (<•-+  .-)•+■++&».  _ — 

A.nd  4- A .v  

«"")  + (e*  + '^‘)  A 46  ~~ 

(A  #)* 

+ (e*  - e-x)  K ' 


rr+ 


<P  (1  + *)  = 


a-  — b Sec. 

£ 3_ 

A 


('  + zr) 


A 


1 . 2 


And  fince 


x +'A  x = x + ( 1 + a?  <’  + ir)  ~ 

\ x ' 


In  the  form  foreT  for  x fubftitute  + x V — 1,  then  the  aPx  x <i^(I  +At). 
fymbol  X-reprefents  , + * _ A ™r‘  ♦(*+**)=»*  + ? (■  + ~). 


1.2  I.2.3 

and  e-^  reprefents  1 - « V~-  JL-.  + ‘V77—  or  <p  (x  + A *)  = <p  x + 


A x 
x 


£LS  _ z / 

a \ 


A « ■ 


X . 2 


— &C. 


A 


&c. 


gx  */—i  _j_  g—i  — x (p  x r 

and  confequently- is  the  fymbol  for  If  * = x i = a T , *1  = a T , Sec. 


x x* 

3 , — . b 


2 

Sec. 


x 


x • 2 1 . 2 . 3 ■ 4 

_ t + — i . — .r  v — 1 


and 

+ 


; v/  — i 


is  the  fymbol  for  x 


x . 2 . 3 


and  generally  x m — a m ; then 
2 

A 


X ’ 


— &c. 


1-2.3.45  __  or 

again  e*  ~ 2 x e^x  = ex^~x  . A x ‘V  — 1 — 

* 2=  ^“‘(A.r) 


x — i)  — i (xi  — l)3  + |-  (.vi  — i)s  — 

&c.) 

= i);  + (*1-  x)3  - See.) 


or 


_ &c>  - generally  = ~ 1)  - 4 (*»  - i)*  + $ (x« 

1 V,:::r,  X — e~x  V~‘I  • A .r  V~i  ~ lY  ~ &c0 

In  the  equation  .r  = ay,  or  = aP~,  X or  <p  x is  called  the 


e~xV~l  (Ax) 


+ See. 


logarithm  of  x;  and'<z  the  bafe  ; if  the  value  of  a be  fueh 
1.2  _ that  Aor(a-i)  - I(a-  i)3  + \ {a  — x)?  — &c.  = j, 

+ Ai)/^.Lf— (l+il)V-l  exV-i  , e-x  V - I J 

— .' — ■ - reprefentmg  this  value  of  <2  by  e ( = 1 + 14 4 

2 2 1,21.2.3 

and 


FUNCTION. 


and  = 2.718281814,  &c.)  ; then  in  the  equation  * = ex  or 
X or  (fix  is  commonly  called  the  hyperbolic  logarithm, 
becaufe  it  can  be  reprefented  by  the  area  of  an  equila- 
teral hyperbola  between  its  afymptotes : the  name,  how- 
ever, is  improperly  given,  fince  the  connection  between  the 
theories  of  curve  lines  and  logarithms  is  merely  arbitrary 
and  accidental. 

It  has  appeared  that 

m . (m  — 1) 

(x  4-  A x)m  = xm  + mxm~'  . A x + 

(Ax)5  + & c. 

= xm  +D*”.A*  + D2  xm  (A  xf  + & c. 

ax  . A!  (A  x)' 


Likewife  that  a*  + A*  = a*  . A. Ax  -f- 


1 . 2 


, & c. 


,i+ii  — 


= ex  4-  ex  A x -f 


e’  (A  x)' 


1.2 


-A  + &C. 


and  that  in  the  equations  x -f-  A x = x 4-  A x = 

, l(x  + Ai) . 


_ , T l ,A  x,  /A  x \ , 

L . (x  4-  Ax)  = L . x 4-  -£■[—)  ~ i (~ V + * 


,A  x ' 


=r)  -&'•!) 


, Ax  . /A*v’  . T AV 

/(*+A*)  = /.x.+  --f(T)  +j(-)  - 

Sec. 

In  the  above  expreffions  L . x denotes  the  common,  and 
/.  x the  Napierean  or  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  x. 

Of  the  expanfions  of  the  forms  x"1,  ax,  e l . x,  when 
x is  increafed  to  (x  4-  A x),  it  appears  then,  that  there  are 
certain  common  properties  which  can  be  predicated,  and 
it  becomes  an  objeft  of  analytic  concern  to  defignate  thefe 
expreffions  xm,  er,  Sec.  by  a common  fymbol  and  name, 
and  to  comprehend  their  expanfions  under  a general  for- 
mula. The  advantage  of  this  generalization  is  fufficiently 
obvious  (if  it  can  be  effe&ed,)  fince  it  will  enable  us  to 
announce  generally  and  concifely  what  otherwife  we  muft. 
announce  tedioufly,  by  enumerating  particular  cafes. 

The  expreffions  xm,  a',  l.x,  are  called  functions  of  x, 
and  are  thus  fymbolically  reprefented  by  F x,  <p  x,  f x,  or 
dr  x,  &c  ; and  confequently  F (x  4 A x)  or  <f>  (x  4-  A x)  or 
f (x  4-  A x),  T (x  4-  A x),  & c.  mean  either  (*  f A x) m, 
or  / (x  4-  Ax). 

Now  the  fymbol  D has  hitherto  only  denoted  that  ope- 
ration by  which  the  co-efficient  of  the  fecond  term  in  the 
expan  lion  of  (<2  4-  x)m  or  («  + Ax)m  is  formed.  Let  it 
now  be  made  to  denote  the  operation  made  on  xm,  a1,  /.  x, 
&e.  by  which  the  coreffieient  of  the  fecond  term,  in  the 
expanfions  of  (x  4-  Ax)"  (at+Ax),  L . (x  4-  Ax)  (x  4-  A x 
_ l (»+A*>)  js  fonned  then  under  this  fignification  ; its 
former  one  will  be  comprehended,  but  it  will  no  longer 
denote  a fimilar  operation,  as  when  reftricted  to  expref- 
fions fuch  as  xm;  D,  however,  when  applied  to  £ x,  gene- 
rally reprefents  the  fecond  term  of  the  feries  that  arifes 
from  expanding  <p  x,  when  for  x we  fubftitute  its  new  value 
x 4-  A x ; and  that  fecond  term  can  always  be  known, 
fince  all  the  expreffions  which  (x  4-  A x)  is  made  gene- 
rally to  reprefent,  have  been  previoufty  expanded. 

Thus,  D xm  = m xm~  ’, 

Da1  = A ar,  D/r  = e1 

DL.*  = ~ D.l.  x = -. 

Ax  .x 


Hence  D D xm  or  D’  xm  denotes  m . (m  — 1)  xm  % 
D D a*  or  D*  a*  denotes  D (A  a1)  or  A5  aT, 
DDD  a*  or  D!  a 1 denotes  A3  a‘. 

Again,  DD  / . x or  D2 /.  x denotes  D - or  — 


DDDor  Db/,x  denotes  D (D!  /.  x)  or  D j 01 
In  like  manner  D1  /•  x denotes  D (D’  / . x)  or  — 


x1 

u 

■ 


Hence,  fince 
(x  4-  A x)n 


xm  4-  m x m~ 1 A x 4-  8cc. 


— ax  4*  An'.  A,r  4* 


A1  a 1 (Ax)* 


A x 


4- 


1 . 2 

(±*y 


4-  See. 


L . (x  + Ax)  = L . x 4-  -A  _ , 2mAmX 
and  / (x  4-  A x)  = / . x 4- — \ 


- 4-  See. 


A a\ 

r)  + 


A x 
A x 

x 

1 V 

X \ X 

It  appears  that  all  thefe  forms  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  following: 

Q (x  4-  A x)  — x 4-  D <p  x . A x 4-  <P  x (A  x)!  4-  See. 


or  = <p  x 4-  D <P  x 1 . A x 4* 


D £ x (A  xy 


4-  &c. 


which  agrees  with  the  theorem  known  by  the  name  of 
Taylor’s  theorem,  and  given  by  that  learned  mathematician 
in  his  “ Metliodus  Incrementorum,”  wherein  he  fays  that  as 
flowing  uniformly  and  becoming  s 4 v,  x becomes 

i)  . or  . ’ 

x + x . — z,  + x . **■  4-  x • k1  4-  Sec. 

x 1.2  1.2.3 

The  co-efficients  of  the  fecond,  third,  &c.  terms,  are  re- 
prefented by  D <p  x,  D2  <p  x,  <p  x,  Sec. ; and  when  <p  x is 

of  the  form  l.x,  (x  = e:  x)  then  the  firft  term  is  / . x,  and 

the  co-efficient  of  the  fecond  is  — ; but the  co-efficient 

x x 

of  the  third  term,  is  not  formed  from  — as  — is  from  / . x. 

x x 

When  D <px,  DJ  p x,  Sec.  are  faid  to  be  derived  from 
each  other  by  the  fame  law,  it  (hould  always  be  previoufly 
defined,  that  by  the  fame  law  is  meant  that  which  orders 
the  fecond  term  of  the  feries  to  be  taken  when  the  function 
of  x,  whatever  it  is,  has  been  expanded  after  fubllituting 
x 4-  A x for  x. 

Since  a*  <1  + A 11  or  e±  <I  + Al)  will  likewife  be  included 
under  the  form  y (x  4-  Ax)  = <px  4-  D <?>  x . A x 4- 

<p  x (A  x)’  + Sec.  it  is  clear  that  if  <p  (x)  be  made  to  repre- 
fent ex  + e~x,  that  er+At  + (*  + a.o  wjjj  hhewife  be 

included  under  the  above  form  <p  (x  -t-  A x),  and  its  ex- 
panfion  likewife  under  the  fame  form  as  that  of  <p  (x  4-  A x.) 

Again,  if  the  fymbol  V — 1 be  employed,  e (*  (x+Sx’>V~ * 
may  be  included  under  the  form  <J>(x4-Ax=$x4-D9- 
x . A x 4-  D*  x . (Ax)',  and  confequently  if  Q x be 

made  to  reprefent  1 + ; then  ~ 1 4- 

e-(x- will  be  included  under  the  form  <p  (x  -f-  A a-) 

= f.r4  D x . A x 4-  D’  <p  x . (A  *•)“  4-  & c. 

C 

The  fymbols  2~l  (ex^~l  4-  (2  V — j)-» 

( ex  ^ ~ ‘ — e~x  v/—I)  reprefent  the  cofine  and  fine  of  an  arc  x, 
whofe  radius  is  unity,  and  confequently  with  reference  to 

thek 


FUNCTION. 

their  analytica  reprefentation,  the  expreffions  cof.  (x  4-  _ 

A x ),  fin.  (.r  4 A x)  expanded  may  be  faid  to  be  included  and  V x becomes  (x  ~ <?)i  -J- 

under  the  form  (x  4 A x)  ~ <p  x -f  D (p  x (A  x . 4 D9  ...  2 (x 


&c.  by 


O.r  (S  xY  4 Sec.  But  ftriclly  there  is  no  more  reafon  for  Tu  *?  f°  fmite  c°n/clufion»  fin“ 

confidering  fin.  x cof.  a'  as  a fimple  analytical  fun&ion  of  x e„n  ? j eco-e  icantso  t ic  terms  of  (x  a + a)- 

diftindt  from  e",  than  for  confidering  4 ■ I r-,  or  generally  ^ X r ''  ■ W,th°Ut  a Pf1Cular 

+ efi*  4 er",  See.  (a,  f>,  v,  &c.  being  roots  of  v"  4 i LT  foft  d T’  r r 'S  aS  T*  ™ ^ 5 

v ° — and>  lnitead  of  x is  fubftituted  not  (x  — a)  + a,  but 


= o)  as  functions  of  x diftindt  from  eT.  / irir  r ' / ■ - 

On  the  nature  of  the  above  analytical  expreffions  for  the  \ T . ,the  fa0T  rff°n’  as  9’  wou],d  be  P,Jl 

e and  cofine  of  an  arc  x , the  reader  is  referred  to  a very  int.„  ^ i u’  'I.  T,  ' ■’  1 11  were  ie<luire<^  to  com“ 


fine  ana  coime  oi  an  arc  x,  me  reaaer  is  rererrea  to  a very  , v 

learned  paper  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  1802  by  Mr.  Wood-  ^ 9^  7 le  momia  tneorem. 


houfe,  and  likewife  to  the  Treatife  of  Trigonometry  by 
Le  Gendre,  p.  354.  Since  this  article  was  written  Mr. 
Woodhoufe  lias  publilhed  a Treatife  on  Trigonometry,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  cafes  which  Mr.  Woodhoufe  next  considers  in  his 
principles  of  analytical  calculation  are  thofe  of  fractions, 
whofe  numerators  and  denominators  under  particular  cir- 
cumftances  vanifti.  Let  us  take  a fimple  cafe,  that  of 
x1  — Q.' 

; the  fignification  of  this  exprefiion  is,  that  x " — a 1 

x — a 

is  to  be  divided  by  x — a ; the  refult  of  that  divifion  is 
x + a,  or  putting  x = a,  a + a,  or  2a.  The  refult,  how- 
ever, is  no  direct  and  natural  confequence  from  the  principles 

— cF 

of  calculation.  To  the  queftion,  what  does  * be- 

ar — a 

when  x — a ; the  obvious  and  logical  anfvver  is 
- . And  what  would  be  the  method  of  Ihewing  that 

was  wrongly  afiigned  ? This,  I ap- 


Let  now  the  fraction  (F)  be 


(2  r1  x — x2)i  — (r  *')* 


r — (r  x)i 

which  is  the  inftance  given  by  Bernouilli,  and  fubfequently 
by  Landen  in  his  Refidual  Analyfis  ; the  value  of  the  fraction 
(F)  is  required  when  x — r ; 


now  F = 


((r2  .v  4-  x (r3  — x’))i  — (rx’)i 


(r’  *)1  + — (r’  " * > 


ri  (ri  — xi ) 

4 A (r3 


2 (r3  x)i 


x3)’  -J-  & c. 
- (r  x')ir 


ri  (ri  — xi ) 

( A the  co-efficient  of  the  third  term ) 

(r  x)i  x (r-x)  4 x^~x 


come, 
a*  — a 
a — a 
this  value 


2 (r3  x)i 


) 


+ A (r3  - x 3)1 
4-  Sec. 


ri  (ri  — xi ) 


a — a 
a — a 


(r  x)i  . ( ri  -j*  x$)  + 


2 r rs 


(d  + r x 4-  ac-) 


prebend  ; x*  — a1  = (x  — a)  (ar  -j-  a), 


[ri  4-  xi)  4-  A . (r1  — x ) x Sec.  -f  Sec. 


4 - a — (x  = a),  2 a;  but  hert 


x — a 

(x  — a ) (x  4-  a) 

(.v  — a ) 

is  a manifest  fallacy  ; x"1  — a"  is  not  generally  = (x  — a ) 
( x -{-  a):  for  inftance,  the  particulancafe  o f x x a is  to  be 
excluded ; the  proof  eflentially  demanding  this  circum- 
ftance,  to  wit,  that  x — a be  a quantity,  or  that  x be 
greater'  than  a ; 

By  the  inftances  fubjoined,  it  will  more  fully  appear,  that 
the  values  of  vanishing  fradlions  are  arbitrarily  obtained, 
that  is,  obtained  by  extending  a rule,  and  obferving  a certain 
order  in  the  procefs  of  calculation. 

Suppofe  the  fraction  V*  ~ V*  +.  ,4_-  a) 


when  x = r,  =ri  (ri  +ri)4- 
3 r X 2 r _ 


4-  r*  4-  r"  ) 


(ri  4-  ri)  = 2 r + 


2 r 


Again,  let  the  fra&ion  (F)  be 


2 r ri 
: 5 r. 

(2  a-  4-  2 x'2)i  — 2 a]  x~ , 


x — a 

an  inftance  given  by  Euler;  the  value  of  this  fraction  is 
required,  when  x — a ; 

ti(2  x"1  — (x'2  — a’jjf  — 2 a\x i 

x — a 


now  F 


x,  put  a + (x  — a),  then, 

j ^ 

(a  -j-  x — a)i  = ai  4 


V (x2  - a2) 
a)  (x  — a )2 


fraction  = 


2 ar 


_ - °y 

8 ai 


for 

4-  Sec. 
4-  Sec. 


2i  x (j5  x + A ^ ~ °y  + kc') 


— 2 a2  xi 


2 .vl  (.x?  — a!)  — 


x — 
x 2 — a - 
2 x 


+ A ( x 2 — a )J  4*  &c. 


(x*  — a )f 


1 4- 


(- 


Sec. 


in  this  part  of  the  opera- 
1 


2 xh  (A  4"  ) 

x]  + a\  x\  4 a) 


x — a 

x 4 a 


2 X 


4“  A (x1  — a2)  (x  4 a ), 


&c. 


(x  4-  a)i 

tion  put  x = a,  and  the  expreffion  is  reduced  to 

This  refult  is  the  fame  as  what  the  rules  derived  from  the 
differential  calculus  give : and  that  the  refult  is  obtained  -ruinator 
arbitrarily,  by  artifice,  and  by  obferving  in  the  procefs,  an 
order  not  indicated  in  the  exprefiion,  appears  fimply  thus  ; 
infteadof  putting  a 4 (x  — a)  for  x,  put  (x  — a)  a, 


1 \ 4 1 

= (x  = a) 1 or 

3 3 


The  fimple  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  thefe  fra&ions 
is  to  take  the  differentials  of  the  numerator  and  deno- 


Thus,  in  F d 

x — a 


( x 2 — a")  = 2 x d xf 
d (x  - «*) 


FUNCTION. 


2 X d X 
d x 


— 2 x — 2 a. 


and'd  (D)  = — . d ‘x  .*.  F = 


d (sc  — a)  ~ d ,v  F 
again,  in  F = (- ) d (N) 

= | (o'  — 2 sc1)  (2  a’  .v  - x*)  - --  | a)  x~  * j 
d sc  d (D)  =.  — |;flfsc“f.dsc 

flx  4 « 

when  x = a,  d (N)  = ( — a'  . (a')i J d x = — 

d (N)  _ 9 a 
djD)  ~ Tb' 

This  rule  is  fufficient  for  the  generality  of  cafes  ; and  the 
procefs  continued  will  give  the  value  of  F ; this  continua- 
tion of  the  procefs  is  neceifary  when  after  the  firft  dif- 
ferentiation, and  the  fubftitution  of  x — a,  the  numera- 
tor and  denominator  each  =.  o : an  inftance  of  this  cafe 
. a'  A/(4fl!  + 43c)  — ax  — a1 
1S  ^(2/  + 2r)  — x — a 

If  after  the  fecond  differentiation,  N and  D each  = o, 
then  continue  the  differentiation  as  long  as  N and  D 
(hall  = o. 

■f  ft 

Generally  to  find  the  value  of when  f x,  and  F x,  — o 

r x 

on  making  x — a ; for  x fubfiitute  a + (sc  — a), 
then f x — f(a  + (sc  — <2))  = f a 4-  D f a . (sc  — a)  -f 
D2/ a . (sc  — a)2  -j-  &c. 

and  F * = F |c  + (j  - a)J  ~Ta-{-DFa(x  — a ) + 
¥>-  F a (sc  — a)-  -j-  &c. 
but  when  sc  = a,  f x,  F x,  or  f a,  F a — o, 

_ f x F>  f a - f D2/ a . [x  — a ) -+-  See. 

Fee  D F a -h  D-  F a (x  — a)  -j-  &c. 

c v 7 

= (putting  « = a),  5-^,  except  D fa,  D F a like- 
J J r a 

wife  = o,  and  then  Zf_  = ' (x  ~ 

¥ x D2  F a • F a (x  — a)  + &c. 

c c ' 

D2  f a 

— (putting  x — a)  c J and  if  D2  f a>  F*2  F a like- 
b>!  F a' 

c 

f x D1  fa 

wife  = o,  then/ — = and  generally,  if  the  terms 

r sc  JJ  r a 

of  the  expanded  feries  up  to  the  terms,  to  wit,  D n J a> 


is  the  proof  of  the  fecond  part  of  the  rule  I, or  of  the  procefs 
continued. 

f x 

The  values  then  of  fradlions,  fuch  as  ~ — , whofe 

1*  sc  . 

numerators  and  denominators  vanifh,  on  alfigning  particular 
values  to  x,  may  be  computed  by  the  preceding  procefs  : 
which  procefs  is  arbitrary,  and  not  neceffarily  to  be  fol- 
lowed, from  any  thing  contained  in  the  fignificancy  of  the 
/ "f  x\ 

exprefiion  j.  Propofe  the  queftion  feparately,  what 


does 


become  x — a?  and  the  obvious  anfwer 


x — a 

to  any  mind  undebauched  with  mathematical  fophiltry, 

is or  -.  A different  refult  can  be  obtained  by 

a " — a " o 

a different  procefs  : but  why  ought  that  procefs  to  be  fol- 
lowed ? No  fatisfadlory  anfwer  can  be  given  to  this 
queftion,  when  it  is  abftradledly  propofed  to  find  the  value 

of  •'-I , and  w-e  can  only  remove  our  doubts  by  viewing- 
b sc  1 & 

the  circumftances  under  which,  in  the  application  of 

f x 

analyfis,  it  is  neceffary  to  compute  , 

r x 

Now  the  fadt  is,  that  in  inveftigating  the  properties  of 
extenfion,  or  of  motion,  the  nature  of  the  cafe  diredls  us  to 
follow,  in  computing  the  value  of  a vanifhing  fradlion,  a- 

■f ' 

procefs  exactly  fimilar  to  that  by  which  ^ — has  been  com- 

r x 

puted  ; thus,  if  y be  the  ordinate  of  a curve,  and  — — , 

b 

and  y'  be  another  ordinate,  at  an  interval  (x’  — .v),  and 

x,!  ordinate 

= — , then- 


L 


f X 

Dn  F a,  — o,  then  — ( x 
c r x 


/A  _ D ‘_/  « 
} ~ D ‘ F a 


(L  being  a part  of  the  axis  intercepted 

between  the  points  where  the  ordinate  and  a fecant  of  the 

curve  cut  the  axis)  = - ( ) = - !x'  + sc ). 

b \x ’ — x * b 

Here  x'  is  greater  than  sc,  and  the  line  L approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  value  of  the  fubtangent,  the  nearer  the  points 
of  interfeftion  are,  or  the  lefs  the  difference  is  between  x' 
and  x ; and  the  tangent  being,  what  the  fecant  becomes, 
when  the  two  points  of  interfedfion  unite,  the  value  of 
ordinate  ^ he  ^ o(  ± 

iubtangent  b \x'  — x ) 

or  by  what  (sc'  -)-  x ) becomes,  when  sc' 


sc'  = sc,  or 


This  rule  may  be  demonftrated  thus  : 

f X 

Let  y ~ Yx  ‘"'y ' F 


by 


2 x 

1~" 


dy  „ d F sc 

~ — • i x + — 

d'x  d.  x 


d •/* 
d sc 


but  when  sc  = a,  by  hypothefis  F sc  = o, 

d F x d f st  D >fx 


y - ■ 


d7’ory~F>.Fx 


which  is  the  firft  part  of  the  rule. 

If  when  F * - o,  D F «,  D F sc  o alfo  ; then  by 
taking  the  differential  of  equation  (1) 
d'  y _ 2d  * „ „ „ 

di‘  +~dT  • D-Y*  -F^=D2  ./sc; 

T)  2 r 

but  when  sc  = a,  F sc,  D F x,  = o or y = which 

D ; F sc 


Hence,  too,  it  appears,  why  in  finding  the  value  of  ~^r  , 

a + (x  — a),  is  put  for  x and  not  (x  — a)  : for  fince,  in 
finding  the  fubtangent  or  velocity,  an  exprefiion  is  required 
near  to  the  truth,  and  which  approaches  to  it  the  more 
nearly,  the  lefs  is  the  interval  between  a-  and  a (or  x and  x), 

it  is  neceffary  to  expand  by  a leries  that  converges, 

and  it  is  plain  that  / ((.v  - a)  + a)  is  the  fymbol  of  a 

diverging,  and  f (a  .+  (x  — «))  of  a converging  feries, 

Thefe  vanifhing  fradlions  have  eaufed  many  difeuf- 
fions  amongft  mathematicians  ; they  have  eaufed  many  faife 

2 reafonings. 


FUNGTION. 


reafonings.  It  was  not  perceived  that,  to  affign  the  value  d x,  or  D Q x . d x ; the  fecond,  third,  See.  «th  terms  of 
- xm  — am  the  feries  for  A p x (abftrafting  the  numerical  part  of  the 

° _ ai  (x  = 1 iere  was  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  co-efficients)  are  called  the  2d,  3d,  See.  nth  differentials ; 

fome  definition,  convention,  or  extenfion.  The  notion  of  t^ulo> 

an  inherent  fignification,  and  of  an  effential  value,  belonging  = d @ x 4 v , d ^ x . d jc’  4-  ^ ^ x j v» 

r , c-  xm a"1  d .v  1 .2.dr'  1 . 2 . 3 . d a?1’ 

to  inch  an  exprehion,  as , bewildered  men  who  ,, 

x"  - d'  . . T <P  * , „ c * °Px 

valued  themfelves  on  the  clearnefs  of  their  apprehenfion,  + &c.  and  -2 — —.ax,  — — —.ax  Sec.  — — . da.-  are 

and  the  juftnefs  of  their  inferences.  t.  . 

, , r ..  . r ■ , , . . the  fecond,  third,  «th,  Sec.  differentials. 

The  methoa  of  limits,  or  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  since  A ig  the  note  of  the  entire  difference,  and  d of  the 

Landen’s  method,  the  method  of  finding  the  value  of  — drd  term  of  that  difference,  when  tnefe  notes  are  appliea  to 

r x a iimple  quantity,  as  x,  they  are  equally  fignificant ; thus  A x 


(fx,  F x — o)  are  related  methods  : they  all  demand  the 


fame  arbitrary  affumption,  which  has  never  been  exprefsly  = d x . — 


d <p  x df  <p  x 


da?’  dr 

d9  x 


— , Sec.  are  to  be  confidered  as  types  of 


made  ; they  are  all  equally  fubjedf  to  an  objection,  which  has 

never  been  fatisfaftorily  removed.  . calculation ; thus  denotes,  that  in  ? x,  for  *,  a?  + d * 

Such  is  the  theory  of  thefe  quantities  as  given  by  Mr.  ax 

Woodhoufe,  and  which  is  fo  clear  and  fatistasftory  as  to  is  to  be  pu",  and  the  co-efficient  of  the  fecond  term  ol 
fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  any  further  inveftigation.  d p x d!  p .v 

It  has  been  (hewn  that  if  p x denote  a Iimple  ana-  P (x  + d x ) expanded  to  be  taxten  ; ^ ^ &c*  aie 

lytical  fundtion  of  x,  P (x  + Ax)  expanded  may  be  called  the  differential  co-efficients. 


expreffed  by  this  formula,  P .v  -f  D p x .-  A jc  -f 

p x (Ax)1  + Sec.;  D being  the  note  of  an  operation  A ^JD^cT.  U*' 
by  which  the  co-efficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  the  ex- 


A few  in  fiances  will  fiiew  the  fignification  of  the  fymbols 
m . (m  — 1) 

' ..m  ~s 


panded  expreffion  is  obtained  ; thus  if  p x refpeftivcly  A xm  — m xm  ~ 1 . A x -j- 
repreients  xm,  a‘,  e , / . x ; D p x reprefents  m xm~1,  1 ’ * 

1 . „ when  A xm  = (x  + A .v)m  — xm,  or 

A ax , e',  - ; nowiu  the  expanded  exprelkon  01  p (x  -f  Ax), 


: . (Ax)1  -f-  Sec. 
in  x"1  ~ 1 . d x 4- 


m . (m  — x) 


d .id  4-  Sec . 


for  A x put  the  fymbol  d x,  then  p (x  + d x)  — p x + D 1.2 
p x . d x + <p  x (d  .v)2  + See.  and  let  d denote  that  when  A xm  = (r  + d x)m  — x 

operation  by  which  the  fecond  term  of  p (x  + d .r)  is  found,  D xm  = m xm  ~ fince  D xm  denotes  the  fecond  term  of 

in  which  cafe  it  muff  alfo  denote  the  firft  term  of  the  entire  (a-  + \)m  expanded,  to  be  taken 

difference  of  cp  (x  + d x)  and  <p  a\  Hence  d . <p  x — d (*m)  = mx’n~‘  dx;  x'n  is  included  within  brackets  to  pre- 

dtp  x . r vent  ambiguity,  fince  d xm  has  already  been  ufed  to  denote 

D <p  x . d x,  confequently  D ?>  x = — — ; again  d (d  ? a) 

1 Again,  if  x + A x be  put  for  x,  A aT  = A ar  . A x 

— firft  term  of  <p  (x  + d.v)  — Dcpar),  d x expanded  A 1 a1 


— . (d  x)1,  confequently  D!  <p  x — 

d 2 <p  x 


d . (d  <p  x) 
(dx)1 


+ 


I . 2 


. (A  xf  + Sec.  ; 


(employing  d x1,  d xr d xn  to  reprefent  (d  .v)2 


if  x -ft  d x he  put  for  v , A a~  = A ar . d x + 
+ Sec. 


A 2 ax 


(d  *y 


v . , . ,,  A . ...  -p.  D a1  — (fecond  term  of  a~+  ' expanded)  = A a,  d (a) 

((d  *)3  (d  XY)  1 d (d‘  ^)ord!^=  D — A a'  . d x,  and  d (e  ) = e'  . d .v.  * 

(d2  <p  x)  d x = D (D2  <P  x . d x1)  . d x — D!  ? x • d x' ; Again,  / . x being  dependant  on  the  equation  x = e ‘ • r» 

. , ^ d5?)^  . „ * A/.x=  (the  difference  betvreen  twer  fucceffive  values  o£ 

confequently  D3  <p  x = -p—  ; and  generally  D <p  x = * bgin  A ' 


d”  <px 

'd/  ‘ 

thus  reprefented  ; 


Ax  /AxV  ( t /ArV 

The  expanded  form  for  <p  ( x + Aar)  may  then  be  — ~ &C' 


d $ x 

<P  X + — ; • A X + 


di 


<f>  X 


(A  x)1  + & c. 


D l . x 

X 

d x 

d (l.x)  = . 

X 


d x ” d x1 

and  fimilarly 

^ d*  Generally,  if y be  any  function  (fix)  of  x,  and  y ff-Ay 

<P  (x  + d x)  — <P  x -| — - . d x + ^5 — r . d .r2  + Sec.  be  what  y becomes,  when  x + A x is  put  for  x ; then 

v.  d‘v  d“*”  Ay  = <p  (x  + Ax)  — <px  = D $xi  Ax  + <p  x . (Ax)1 

The  difference  between  <p  (x  + d.v)  and  x is  called  the  ' ^ di 

entire  difference,  and  its  note  or  fymbol  is  A ; thus  A x or  <p  1 §cc>  01-  — -Jt  & >v  ,p  (A  x)1  + Sec.  ; in  which 
, d*  dur  d.v’ 

(x  + d x)  — <p  x ~ 


d <p  x 


d x 


d x + - — - + Sc  c. 
d x~ 


a dl 

q v y 

. formula  - — , 3—,,  Sec.  are  to  be  confidered  as  types  of  cal 

of  this  entire  difference,  *viz.  the  fecond  term,  is  called  the  d x da?' 


differentia/,  and  its  note  or  fymbol  is  d ; thus  d (h  $) 

Vo l.  XV. 


A part 

lied  th 
dtp  x 


, . dilation, 

d x d.v 


^ ^ denoting  that  iny  a function  of  x,  x -ft  d x is 


3L 


t* 


FUNCTION. 


to  be  put  for  x,  and  the  co-efficient  of  the  fecond  term  of 
the  expanded  expreffion  is  to  be  taken. 

To  find  the  entire  difference,  and  the  differential  of  y,  a 
function  of  p,  q,  r , s,  & C.  when  p,  q,  r,  s,  Se c.  are  iinrple 
functions  of  x. 

Then  when  x becomes  x -j-  A x,  p becomes  p 4-  A p, 
q becomes  q 4-  A q,  Sec.  andy  becomes  y 4-  A y ; and 

y + A y — f-  4-  D y . A at  4-  y ( A .r)2  4-  ^3  y (A  a)3 

/ 4 A/  =/  4-  Dp.  A a?  4-  V*  p (A  .r)2  4-  (A  a-)3 

q 4-  A q — q'-  4-  D q . A x 4-  £ q ( A a’)2  4-  £ q (A  x )' 

r 4-  A r — rl  -f-  D r.  A.v  4-  (A  .r)2  + ;•  (A  a)  3 

Therefore  in  the  expreffion  for  the  value  of  y fubflitute 
the  new  values  of  p,  q,  r,  8e c.  and  tiie  co-efficient  of  A x 
fnall  be  equal  L)  y,  or  the  differential  co-efficient  of  y. 
Example  ill. — Let y — a p 4-  q -f-  r See. 

Then  fincey  4-  D y . A x 4-  ,Jiy  (A  x)z 

— p 4-  D p . A x + (A  a)2  See. 

4-  q + D q . A x -f  D7  q (A  a)2  Sec. 

4-  r 4-  D r . A x 4-  D ' r (A  a )2  &c. 

Dy  = D 4 D <7  4-  Dr  &c. 

Therefore 

d y = Dy  . d a = D / . d a 4-  D 7 . d a 4-  D . r . d a &c» 

rl  /» 

d x 4- 


d-l.dx  = d-^ 

d x d a 


d y dr 


d x 4-  -r-  Sec. 
d x d x 


d v d!  v 

A.  a«  4 jEL 

d x d x 


P + 


d 1 p A x 


A p — - — . A.t  4 t~a  • 4 , , 

r d « d x 1 . 2 d a3 


d x‘ 

. , d3  y 

And  — = 

d p' 


Examph 
d y d"  y 
d x’  d x 
dp 
d a* 
dy 
dp 


— a — 2 x 


\P~ 


The  entire  difference  A y — evidently 
A (p  4-  q 4 r 4-  &c.)  = (D  4-  D j4-  Dr)  A* 

4 (?"/  + T ? h ® > &c  ) A.r2  4-  &c. 

Let  y be  a iimple  function  of  p,  then  p becomes  p 4-  A p ; 

d y d! y A p2  d3  y A*3, 

j becomes  y + —.Ap+—.  — + jp  . ~~ 

If  p be  at  the  lame  time  fuppofed  a function  of  x,  then 
x becoming  x 4-  A x,  y becomes  likewife  y + A y = y -j- 
A x1  d3y  A x1 
1.2  d K1  ‘ I . 2 . 3' 

Now  p being  confidered  as  a function  of  x,  x becoming 
x 4-  A x,  p becomes 


d x 

Again 


dp  ' 

d P 
dr 


1 d y 

1 = d~p 

d2  P . d'-y  f 
d x 2 d p-  \ 

d y2 

dy  d 2 p 

d x1 

d p d .v  2 

d p\  2 
d xl 

dy 

d!  y 

d x d -’  p 

d x1 

d p d x‘ 

d x 

(dpy 

\dx) 

d!  y 

d y d ' p 

dx1 

d x d x2 

(?) 

‘ (£)' 

.-—Lety 

==  (a  x — a,!)  i 1 

—v.  Sec. 

Put  ax  — .r2 

Ia- 

X 

I 

2 a/. 

ax  — A’2 

d p 

a — 2 x 

d x 

2 E a x — a,! 

dp 


-) 


pi 


dy 

dp 


d x' 


r“,  = I ft  terms 
a x — or 


,dpy  _ -V, 

Idj  ~ « “ 2 ‘V< 


dyy 

d/ 


= ~ i P ~ i = - 


<dppP  A2y 

'd  x' 


4 V (aa  — a)  ■ 

~ 2 XY 

dp'  4 \f  ( a x' 
d 1 p d y ,d  p 


d‘y  _ u_P  “ y 

d xl  d x‘  dp  'da’ 


- E),i 

djy 

d p! 


(a  — 2 a)2 


4 E (rz  x — x ) 2 

Example  3d  : y — ( L — a )f  p — 


v'  ax  — x1 


«’) 


Now  fubftitute  this  value  of  A p in  the  equation  for  the  dp  

value  of  y 4-  A y,  ’ 

d y d p d y d2  p A .v2 

* 4 A V = V 4 7^-  . -.A*  4 -d..  — £■  . L 

J J J dp  dx  dp  d,  2 - * ~ 


\ < 


dp 

ld^*A;C  + 


1 . 2 

dlP 

d x‘ 


A_l  ^ 1 Ax1  . &c  , £2 

dp' d xv  ' 1.2.3  ’ d p‘ 

A x2  2 

-J-  &c.  ) -f  &c. 

1.2 

Then  by  comparing  the  co-efficients  of  A x in  the  two 
values  of  y, 

d y 


= 1 ft  term 


/d  p p d*  y — x'  , 

XT'-)  • j-  ; = 7 — ; w,  = 2d  term 

''dx'  d f>-  (.v  —a)i 


FUNCTION. 

d P (p,  q) 


d\y 

d xl 


(*’  “ * )\ 


E x'  — (1 

Example  4th. — Let  y — b + (iA  — [a  — 

Suppofe  ( a — x)2  ~ p ; then  y — (/■’  — p)i  required 


the  value  of  and 
d x 


y 

d ,v;- 


Ap 


+ “d ~p  — - A/,  + ~d UpTdj  f^- 

rn  which  form  the  fymbols  — (p  7\ 

d q,  dp 

refpettively  denote  the  differential  co-efficients  of  $ (p,  q\,  or*, 
the  hypothecs,  that  q is  alone  variable  in  p (p,  q),  and  that 
p is  alone  variable  in  <p  (p,  q ) ; hence  putting  d q,  d p,  for 
A q,  A p,  the  differential  of  <p  ( p , q),  or  the  term  abetted 

d/>  n u .a  _ d ? {P'  ^ 

dx' 


with  d .v  (iince  d p — y-  . d x,  d q = ~~  . d x)  = PEJJ  LLL. 


— 2 x — 2 a 


d l _ I /ri  _ p\  -4  . di  dJ  _ dl  _ ^LZJl 

dp  ' ‘ * ' d a ‘ d p d .v  (r  _ (a  _ 

d;p  dy  d!p  1 


— 2 - . - 

d xl  dp  d ,v!  4 

(j;)  |4(«- •>)’ 

= ('"-/)  -»  = 
/d  pX*  d3y 
Vdl/  ‘ dp1 
^ dtt'  = 

d.v1 


(rt  — a)' 


4 (tt  — (rt  — x)‘)l 

(hjzeX | 

(' r ! - (a  - ■*’)')* 

+ — zJ'LhiIL. 


(rt  — a)1  (/•’  — (a  — x)-y 

(a  - x)1 


(r!  (a  - x)‘p  (rz  - (a  - (r*  - (a 

Example  5th.  Lety  = (x  — a)L  . A/“v  _ £ 

p - (*  _ ay 

q = (.v  — /;)x 

<L_  , d_7  . d/ 

d tc  ^ d x d .v 


= (x  — «)2  • U (-V  — h) . i 4-  (.v  — l)i  . 2 (.V  — a)* 

(x.  — a)"1  , 

4-  2 (.V  - fl).  ^ K _ £ 


2 V X - b 


d a?' 

, d p (p,  q) 

d?  + _d>  ldP 

If  P be  put  fur  '/e  7 ) , then  the  fymbols  — 

d P (p,  7)  d P d P . ? , 

— -j— are  exprelled  by-—,  — , coniequently  the 

differential  of  P or  d P = . d q 4-  . d p. 

d q 1 dp  1 

In  like  manner,  if  P denote  a funttion  of  p,  q,  r , s,  See. 

d P 

or  = p [p,  q,  r,  s,  See.)  then  its  differential  = y—  . d p 

d p 

,dP,  d P dP  , 

4 — . d y + - ■ — . d r + . d s + &c. 

d q dr  d j 

d P d P 

The  expreffions  ^ . dp,  - — . d q,  Sec.  are  called  par- 
d p d q 

d P d P 

tial  differentials  of  the  funttion  P,  and  - — , - — , Sec. 

dp  d q 

partial  differential  co-efficients. 

Ex.  Let  £ (p,  q)  or  P be  represented  by  (x  -)-  p'r)m  . e", 

, d P , d P 

then  = 2 mp  . (1  + />’)  m~l  t?  - — = (x  +p*)m  . e\ 
a q d q 

.*.  d P — 2 m p d q . (1  x-  p’!')m~I  . e q -f  ei  d q . (1  -f  p^)"' ; 
again,  let  P = px  (2  p q 4-  q)  i, 

then  = (2  pq  -|-  q')  i -f  — = JJ’JL+J l 

dq  1 ^ ^ (2 pq  +y)i  (2/7  + J )- 

d P p"  4-  pq 


A'l  = pM+q.,tP  + 2(*P  d_A 

dx*  P d x1  ^ d .v-  \d  x d x ) 


= (x  — a)!-i  (*  — b)  T 4-  (,v  — b)  i . 2 (.V  — a)  1 ~ ' 
4-  2 (x  - a)  . i (, x - b)~l 

, 2 (x  — a)  (x  — a)  2 

= 2 -/*  - b + ^/ ---•  3 - 4 (*  _ i)4 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  find  the  differential  of  ?>  [p,  q), 
p and  q being  funttions  of  x. 

Let ~p  become^)  -f-  A p,  and  q,  q 4-  fh  q,  then  <p  ( p,  q)  be- 
comes q (p  A p,  q 4~  Aq),  in  which  latter  form  j!>  A p, 

q 4-  A q,  are  to  be  combined  in  the  fame  manner  as  p,  q are 
in  $ (p,  q),  hence  expanding  V {p  + A p,  q -f-  Aq ),  accord- 
ing1 to  the  powers  of  A h, 

&&p,q+  Ao)  ^ 
f if  + A/.J  + Aj)  = f (j!,  J + Ay)  + 'Ajt 

+ &c, 

1.2.  d/>- 

= (expanding  ? (pj  7 4-  A y),  See.) 

„ , . , , d ? (A  7)  ^ A , jpCM)  ( a + &c. 

*U>>2)  + —T~  -SP  + TTTPd  f K d 


dq  (2pq  + q"ft 

...  d P = ML±J-  . dp  + JL±H— 

(2/?4-?!)2r  (2/7 +?')3 


d?. 


Suppofe  now  y to  be  determined  by  an  equation  between 
x and  y,  as  in  y2  — 2 x y 4-  .w  — a'  — o,  .r’1  — a vy 
4 -y5  = o;  in  which  cafes  y is  faid  to  be  an  implicit  func- 
tion of  x,  the  explicit  funttions  being  thofe  which  are  under 

1 -f-  cc  X 

the  form  y = a x 4-  b ad  4-  c x''  + See.  y — — — - — 

1 + p a1'  4-  y x 

& c. ; and  let  the  equation  on  which  the  value  of  the  implicit 
funttion  of  y depends,  be  generally  reprefented  by  ® (•’>',  y) 
— o ; then  if  y can  thence  be  determined  to  be  a funttion 
of  x,  when  x becomes  .r  -f  A x,  y becomes  y -j-  D . y . A x 
4-  D*..y  . (Ax)2  4-  &c. 

C 

Subftituting  in 'the  equation  <p  (x,  y)  = o,  for  x and 
y the  above  values,  we  have  a (x  -f  A x,  y 4-  D . y . -A  x 
4-  Day  . (A  ,r) 1 -f  Scc.j  = o;  or  putting  9 (.v,  y)  = X,  and 

expanding  X 4 — -j— • A x 4-  • (A  a1)3  See.  = o, 

and  as  this  equation  fubfifts,  whatever  A x is,  each  fepa- 
rate  co-efficient  affetted  with  a different  power  of  A x muft 
be  put  = 0; 


FUNCTION. 


eence 

again 

dX 

dj;  • 
again 


dJX) 
d x 


= o,  or 


d X 


d J dX  _ 

d x d x 


d‘  X 


= o,  or 


S-y 


d x1  ^ dy 


dX_ 

d x 


,l2x 


+ 

d x 


(di) 


fx_ 

+ d7~0i 


d: 


X 


d x' 


= o,  or  Sec.  Sec. 
dX 


in  which  forms  —■*  means  the  partial  differential  co-efficient 

of  X,  or  <p  (x,  y)  relatively  to  y,  — - the  partial  dif- 

d x . ay 

ferential  co-efficient  of  X,  when  the  differential  is  taken 
twice,  firft  relatively  to  x,  and  next  relatively  to  y. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  when  there  is  an  equation  between 
two  variable  quantities  x,  y,  the  equation  likewife  fubfifts  be- 
tween their  firft  differential  equations,  between  their  fecond 
differential  equations,  &c.  and  fo  on. 

Ex.  y'2  + 2 x y f in1  xl  — ci1  — o 

2 y dy  + 2 x d y -f  2 y d x -)-  2 ni*  x d x — o 

d y y + nr  x 

dr  y -f  x 

Again,  let  y3  + 3 a xy  + V = o 

3 d y — 5 a x d y — 3 aji  d r -f  3 X2  d x = o 
3 ay  ~ 3 f _ ay  - x1 

y"  — ax’ 


d y 

dx 


3 y ~ 3 a x 

When  y = -p— , or  when  y reprefents  fuch  a fundlion 

f X 

of  xzs-~—,y¥  x—fx. 
r x J 

But  it  has  been  (hewn  that  d (y  F x)  = d (_/" x) ; or  expand- 

T7  d y dFjt  d f x , „ 

x x . - — . d x + v — ; — . d x = — ~ — . d x ; or  nnce 


d « , d F x „ , 

ing  * x . ~ . d x + y — : . d x = — -r 

d x d x d x 

-p.  dy  dFr 

Dy  = — - — , D F x = — , See. 

d x d x 

Fx.D.y+y.DF*  = D/j,'. 

Suppofenow  - — to  be  one  of  thofe  fractions  whofe  nu- 
r x 

merators  and  denominators  vaniffi  on  giving  x a particular 
value  (u)  ; put  x = a,*then  F x ~ o,  and  the  preceding 
equation  becomes 

d F x dfx 

y . -j = - — dfx 

d x d x — 

• d k 

andy  =— ~ — 

D fx  d F -v 

°r  ~ DFr’  d * 

'which  is  the  fame  refult  -as  was  found  above,  as  indeed  it 
mull  neceffarily  be,  fince  each  method  is  derived  from  the 
fame  fource,  and  conducted  by  a like  reafoning. 

If  it  fo  happens  that  D fx,  D F x,  become  nothing  when 
* = -a,  then  the  fecond  differential  of  the  equation^  F x =f  x 
mi  ft  be  taken,  thus  fince  it  has  been  proved  that  F x . D . y 
-b  y • D F x = D f x, 

d (Fx . D .y)  + d (y.DFx)  = d (D/x), 
or  d Fx . D . y 4-  F x . d (D  .y)  4-  d y . D Fx  4-  yd 
(DFx)  = d(D/x), 

*rDF*.D.y  + Fx.DLy  + D.y.DFx  +y,D2F.v  = 


D2/  x,  (putting  for  d F x,  dy,  their  values  DFx.d.v, 
D . y . d x , and  dividing  every  term  by  d x ) , 
or  2D  Fx.D  .y  4-  Fx.Dby  + y.D;Fx  = D2/x  ; 
putting  x = a,  fince  by  hypothefes f x,  Fx,  D/r,DFr 
= o,  the  above  equation  is  reduced  to  y . D!  F x = D * fx, 
D2  fx 

and  confequently  y = ™L~-,  the  fame  refult  as  already 

given,  and  the  two  refults  muft  neceffarily  agree,  being 
derived  from  the  fame  principle,  and  by  the  fame  procefs. 

If  D2/x,  D’Fx,  putting  x — a,  likewife  become  o, 
then  the  third  differential  of  the  equation  y F x — fx  muft 

Di  f x 

be  taken,  and  then  we  fhall  obtain  y „ — , andfoon. 

■^DF* 

The  following  inveftigation  of  the  differential  of  the  fines 
and  cofines  of  angles  is  given  by  Lagrange,  but  the  notation 
ufedby  Mr.  Woodhoufe  is  fubftituted  inltead  of  that  given  in 
the  “ Fondtions  Analytiques.” 

fin.  (x  +y)  = fin.  x . cof.y  -f-  cof.  x.  fin.  y 

cof.  (x  +y)  = cof.  x . eof.y  — fin.  x . fin.  y 

For  x fubftitute  x + Ax,  and  expand  the  functions  fin. 
(x  + Ax)  and  cof.  (x  + Ax)  according  to  the  powers  of 
A x ; the  co-efficients  of  A x in  thefe  expanfions  will  be  the 
derived  functions  or  differential  co-efficients  required.  By  the 
preceding  formulae 

fin.  (x  + Ax)  = fin.  x . cof.  Ax  4-  cof.  x . fin.  A x 

cof.  (x  + Ax)  = cof.  x . cof.  Ax  — fin.  x . fin.  A x 

It  remains  now  to  expand  into  feries  the  quantities  fin. 
Ax,  cof.  Ax. 

Affirming  with  Lagrange  that  the  feries  for  the  fin.  A x 
muft  be  of  this  form  A (A  x)’"  -f  B (Ax)”-b  Sec.  m and  n 
being  whole  numbers  and  increafing,  then  making  x andy 
= A x 

fin.  2 . A x = 2 fin.  A x . cof.  A x = 2 fin.  A x 
Vi  — fin.2  A x ; and  fince  the  fine  of  Ax  = A(Ax)m+B 
A x"  ~b  Sec. 

fin.  2 Ak  = 2".  A (Ar)"  + 2"  . B (A  *)”  -b  &c. 
Alfo,  fin.2  A x = A2  (Ax)2”’  + 2 A . B . ( Ax)m+n  &c. 
and  Vi  — fin.'2  A x = ( 1 — fin.2  A x)I  = 1 — ■§  A2  A xlm 
— A . B . (A.r)'”+,!  — &c. therefore  2fin.  Ax  K/  1 — fin.’Ax 
= 2 A ( A x ) ”+  2 B (A  x)n  + &c.  — A3  (Ax)sm  — 
Sec.  which  feries  being  identical  with  the  following  : 

2m  A (Ax)"1  + 2"  B ( A x)n  + Sec. 
which  expreffes  the  value  of  fin.  2 A x ; the  comparifon  of 
the  firft  - terms  which  contain  the  fame  power  ( Ax)m  will 
give 

2 A = 2"  A ; hencera  = 1. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  firft  term  of  the  feries  of  fin.  A x 
is  A . A x,  confequently,  the  two  firft  terms  of  the  feries 

A.2  A xQ 

for  cof.  A x will  be  1 — , making  thefe  fubftitutions 

in  the  expreffions  fin.  (x  + Ax)  and  cof.  (x  + Ax),,  and 
confidering  only  the  firft  power  of  A x, 

fin.  (x  -j-  Ax)  = fin.  x + A . A x . cof.  x -f-  & c. 
cof.  (x  -f-  A x)  = cof.  x — A . A x fin.  x ft-  Stc. 
Hence  the  derived  function,  or  differential  co-efficient  of 
fin.  x will  be  A . cof.  x,  and  that  of  cof.x  willbe  — A . fin.  x. 

The  co-efficient  A is  an  unknown  conftant  quantity,  to 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  circle. 

Having  thus  found  the  firft  differential  co-efficients,  the 
others  may  be  found  in  the  fame  manner  ; thus,  D . fin.  x 
being  A cof.  x,  D2.  fin. x will  be  — A2  fin.  x,  and  DJ . fin.  x 
will  be  — A2  cof,  x. 

Therefore, 


FUNCTION. 


Therefore,  in  general,  if  y or  Q x = fin.  x 

V=A.cof.«;Lt  = A'.fc,;?.!  = - A' cof.  » 

tlx  ax"  a x‘ 

Sec. 

Making  thefe  fubftitutions  in  the  expanded  feries  for 
(x  + Ax) 

' A'2  Ax2 

fin.  (x  + A*)  = fm.  x + A . A x . cof.  x — lin.  x 

' 2 

A5A.f  . AMi-1. 

col.  x -{ lin.  x + &c. 

2.3  2.3.4 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  y or  ffl  x = cof.  x 


A . A x be  lefs  than  unity,  then 

fin.  A x <C  A . A x,  and  > 

and  confequently  A . A x > 


V I + (Ax) 

1 

Vi  4. 


Ax' 


V 1 -j-  (Ax)' 


— ; likewife  fin.  A x > A . A x 


AU-Arm.,;  p,-. 

a x a x~ 


d.'  y 

A'  cof.  x ; - - - = A’  fin.  x; 
d x! 


d x 


■,  = A4  cof.  x,  See. 


And  thefe  fubftitutions  will  give 

A-  (Ax)2 

cof.  x 4-  A x = cof.  x — A . (Ax)  fin.  x 2 f-cof.  x 

2 

A’-  (Ax)2  _ , A4  (Ax)' 

4 - — ■ • fin.  x -J cof.  x — &c. 

2.3  2 . 3 . 4 

„ A'  ( A x ) ! A' (Ax)’ 

Let  P = A . A x ' — + 2 L.  gee. 

2.3  2 . 3 . 4.5 

^ A’  (Ax)?  A4  (Ax)4  A6  (Ax)6 

Q = 1 — — + — v — — > + 

2 2.3.4  2.3.4. 5.6 

&c. 

Then  fin.  (x  4-  Ax)  = O fin.  x + P cof.  x 
cof.  (x  + Ax)  — Q cof.  x — P fin.  x 
Hence  fin.  Ax=  P,  and  cof.  Ax  = Q. 

Thus,  whatever  be  the  angle  A x 

fin.  Ax  = A . Ax  - A’(— I"  + _ &c. 

2.3  2.3.45 


and  A > 

A3  A x2 

" 3 

A’ . (A  x)3 

and  <f  A .r,  and  confequently  A A x — <C  A x 

2 • 3 

A'(A.r)'  A’ (Ax)3 

and  A — — < A x,  or  A < 1 4 — . 

2-3  2.3 

As  thefe  conditions  muft  take  place  however  fmaU  A x,  it 
refults  that  A cannot  be  lefs  than  unity,  for  if  A <C  1 we 

fliould  have  ~ > 1 ; but  the  condition  A _>  — 

V i 4-  (Ax)4 


gives  — < V 1 4-  (A  x) ' ; therefore  if  furpaffes  unity 
A A 

by  ever  fo  fmall  a quantity,  it  will  be  always  pofiible  to  take 


Ax  fuch,  that  Vi  4-  (A  x)2  < — , whereas  this  quantity 


muft  always  be  > 


A* 


cof.  A x = 1 


(Ax)2  (Ax)4 

A"A L -f  A4  > — J - - See. 

2 2.3.4 


It  is  evident  that  thefe  feries  are  both  of  them  convergent, 
provided  the  angle  Ax  is  fuch  that  A . A x be  lefs  or  equal 
to  unity  ; in  that  cafe 

A3  . A x3 

fin.  A x A A . A x and  V A . A x 

2-3 

for  the  terms  having  alternate  iigns  and  continually  diminifh- 
ing,  the  fum  of  the  fecond  and  third  of  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
See.  will  be  all  negative,  and  on  the  contrary,  the  fums  of 
the  third  and  fourth,  the  fifth  and  fixth,  See.  will  be  all  po- 
fitive. 

Now  by  the  theorem  of  Archimedes,  we  may  affume, 
that  the  fine  is  always  lefs  than  the  arc,  and  the  tangent  always 
greater.  Hence 

fin.  A x 

fin.  A x < A x,  and  — r—  — > A x 
cof.  A x 


It  appears  from  the  fecond  condition  that  A cannot  be 
greater  than  unity,  for  if  A furpafles  unity  by  ever  fo  fmall 
a quantity,  it  will  always  be  pofiible  to  take  A x fo  fmall, 
A3  (Ax)3 

that  1 4 — • < A,  whereas  we  ftiould  always  have 

2-3 
A3  (A  xV 

! + L > A. 

2-3 

Therefore  lince  A can  neither  be  lefs  or  greater  than 
unity,  it  follows  that  A = 1 . 

Therefore  the  derived  funftionof  the  differential  co-efficient 
of  fin.  x is  fimply  = cof.  x ; 

and  that  of  cof.  x — — fin.  x ; x denoting  any  angle  what- 
ever, that  is,  an  arc  of  a circle  whofe  rad.  = 1.  There- 
fore for  any  angle  A x 


(Ax)’ 

2. 3. 4. 5 

JA/2 1 

2.3.4 


+ 


+ 


(Ax)1 


2. 3.4. 5. 6. 7 

(Ax)6 

2. 3. 4. 5. 6 


therefore 

(1 


but  aof.  Ax=  Vi  — fin.2  A x 
fin.  A x 


Vi  — fin.2  A x 
fin.2  A x) 

hence  fin.  A x > 


> Ax;  fin.2  A x > (A  x)2 


A x 


V 1 (A  x)1 
And  from  the  property  of  the  circle 


fin.  A x <(  A x,  and  )>  — — . 

V 1 4-  (A  x)z 

If  the  angle  A x be  taken  lefs  than  90°,  and  fo  fmall  that 


fin.  A x = A x — • 4- 

2 • 3 

4-  &c. 

- . (Ax)2  • 

cof.  A x = I — 4- 

2 

4-  &«. 

which  well  known  formulae  were  difeovered  by  Newton. 
In  the  fame  hianner  as  the  fine  and  co-fine  are  functions  of  the 
angle  ; the  angle  itfelf  may  be  confidered  as  a function  of  the 
fine  or  co-fine  and  its  differential  found. 

Let  <p  x % — angle  of  fine  x ; then  fin.  Ip  x = x ; 
let  x become  x 4-  A x,  and  fuppofe 

d z d ' z . . d!  x . 

•j- — . A x 4-  — ; — . (A  x)  4*  j > (A  x)  4* 
dx  2 . u x ‘ 2.3.  dx 

= n ; then  fin.  (p  x 4-  n)  = x -f-  A x = fin.  (,?  x)  cof  n 

4-  cof.  (p  x)  . fin.  n ; and  fin.  (p  x)  = x;  cof.  (p  x)  = 

Vi.  — fin.2  1 p x — Vi  — x2. 

Moreover  by  the  above  formulae 

„ n1  r n 

fin.  n — n — f-  See.  asd  col.  n — n 4-  Sec. 

2.3  2 

Making 


FUNCTION. 


Making  therefore  tliele  fubftitutions,  and  reftoring  the  value 
of  n,  vre  lhall  have 

d z (A  xf 
d x 2 


x + Am1  -f-  A ,v  A/(l  — x1) 
dl 


v/(i  -x)  . 


4 & c.  which,  by  comparing  the  firft 


terms  affedled  with  A x,  gives 


_ „/ 


( I — xz)  . - — , from  which  refults 
d x 

d 2 i 

d x 


their  values  in  feries,  n — 


See. 


and  i 


2-3 

tl1 

— + <Scc.  as  in  the  former  example ; then 
2 


x 4* 


A x — x 
d’  2 


d 2 

d x 


(A.vT 

2 


V(i  - *) 


Af  and 
d x 


d 2 
d x 


v/l 


are  fo  termed,  not  only  when  they  are  directly  deduced  from 
the  primitive  equation,  but  when  they  conlift  of  any  combi- 
nation of  the  differential  and  primitive  equation  ; thus,  when 
the  primitive  equation  contains  x and  y,  the  firft  differential 

equation  will  contain  x,  y,  and  , the  fecond,  y,  x, 


d. 


V i — x1' 

The  comparifon  of  the  other  terms  will  give  the  fecond 
and  third,  & c.  differentials. 

In  like  manner,  if 

<p  v = angle  cof.  x ; x = cof.  (4  x) 
for  x put  .v  + A x,  and  <p  x -f  n for  p x ; then 
x 4-  A .v  = cof.  (,£.r  -(-  11)  — cof.  (d  x)  . cof.  «—  f:n. 
(A  x)  fin.  n ; and  coi,  (f  x)  = x,  and  fin.  (p  .r)  = 

^ (1  — cof.1  (d  A’))  = 0/ x — „v'. 

Making  thefe  fubltitutions,  and  putting  for  fin.  n , cof.  n, 


- and  fo  on  ; and  by  what  has  preceded,  one  of  thofe. 

fyftems  of  equations  may  always  be  transformed  into  an- 
other. 

To  illuftrate  the  life  of  thefe  equations  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  funftions  by  an  example,  let  us  take  the  cafe  of 
fin.  x,  and  cof.  .r,  the  differentials  of  which  have  been 
already  invell-igated. 

Lety  = fin.  x ; 2 = cof.  x ; then 

- — cof.  .r,  and  = — fin.  x,  confequently 

d x dr  ’ 


d y , d 2 

- — x,  and  — 
d x d x 


If  we  multiply  the  firft  of  thefe  equations  by 

then  add  it  to  the  fecond,  - — 4-  V — 1 = 
d x d x 


- 1,  and 
V — I 


— y ~ (x  + y x 
hence  the  equation 


/' 


1)  V — T; 


— A x v ( 1 — x~ ) 

+ See.  which  gives  1=  — ^/(x  — nr") 


d 2 d v . • 

•j b , ‘ ^ 

ay  a x 


V - 


Since  therefore  x being  the  fine  of  an  angle,  V 1 — x'  is 
the  cofine,  and  x being  the  cofine,  V 1 — x1  is  the  line  ; it 
follows  from  the  above  inveftigation,  that  the  differential 
of  an  angle  expreffed  by  its  fine  is  equal  to  unity  divided  by 
its  cofine,  and  the  differential  of  an  angle  expreffed  by  its 
cofine  is  equal  to  unity  divided  by  its  fine,  taken  with  a ne- 
gative fign. 

On  the  ufe  of  differential  Equations  in  the  transformation  of 
Functions- — When  the  function  of  a variable  quantity  is  pre- 
fented  under  two  different  forms,  by  equalling  thefe  ex- 
preftions  we  obtain  what  is  called  an  identical  equation,  be- 
caufe  of  the  identity  of  the  value,  and  which  mull  fubiill 
independently  of  the  variable  quantity,  that  is,  we  may  affign 
to  the  variable  quantity  x any  value  A x whatever. 

Let  p x — o be  a fimilar  equation,  then 
<p  (.v  + Aj)  = 0,  and 

p x + D p x . A x + p x . (A  xf  + See.  — o ; 
and  therefore  feparately 
px  = o ; D p x = o ; ®“iA'=o,  Sec. 

The  fame  equation  therefore  iubfills  between  the  differen- 
tials of  any  order  whatever, 

Suppofe  now  an  equation,  as  <?  (.v,y)  = o between  two 
variable  quantities  x and  y,  in  which y muft  be  fome  function 
of  x,  tlien  from  what  has  been  faid  it  follows  that  the  fame 
equation  fub fills  between  all  the  differential  equations  of  any 
order  whoever. 

And  in  general,  firft  and  fecond  differential  equations,  &c. 


z + y F — 1 
Now  from  what  has  preceded,  it  appears  that  if  p be  any 
d p 
d x 

function  of  x,  — is  the  differential  of  the  log.  p ; therefore 

log*  (2;  + y ^ — 1)  — x ^ — 1 4-  /£  vvill  be  the  pri- 
mitive equation  from  which  the  preceding  one  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  derived  ; k is  an  arbitrary  conftant-quantity  to  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  functions  y and  z,  conform- 
ably to  the  method  of  what  we  call  finding  fluents. 

For  this  purpofe  we  mayobferve  that  on  making  x = o,  we 
have  fin.  x — o,  and  cof.  x = 1 • therefore  y =0,  z = x. 

It  is  therefore  neceffary  that  the  equation  above  found 
fatisfies  thefe  fuppolitions  ; but  in  this  cafe  it  becomes 
log.  1 = and  fince  log.  1=0;  k = o ; the  equation 
therefore  will  limply  be  log.  (z  + y V — 1)  = x V — 1 • 

hence  z y F — 1 = e ~ 1 ; e being  the  number  whole 
Naperian  log.  is  unity. 

Fory  and  z fubllitute  their  values  fin.  x,  cof.  x , and  we 
obtain  this  remarkable  formula 

cof.  x -f-  fin.  x vf  — 1 = e ^ ~ 1 

which  from  the  double  fignification  of  the  radical  V — i 
gives  equally 

cof.  x — fin.  x F — \ — e ^ ~ 1 
and  thefe  equations  combined  are  fufficient  to  determine  the 
values  of  fin.  x and  cof.  z.  For  by  adding  them  dr  fub- 
tracling  them  we  have 


cof.  x — 


fin.  x = 


■ 


-f  e 


-*V~ 


v — 


m 


FUNCTION. 


hi  which  the  fine  and  cofine  !s  expreffed  in  terms  of  ima- 
ginary exponentials,  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
moll  curious  analytical  difcoveries  of  the  lait  century. 

Thefe  formulae  may  likewife  be  derived  immediately  from 
the  ferics  already  given  which  txprefs  the  functions  fin.  x, 
cof.  x,  e\  It  is  in  this  manner  that  Euler  lias  given  themjn 
vol.  vii.  of  the  Mifcellanea  Berolinenfia. 

The  exprelfion  for  the  value  of  arcs  in  imaginary  logarithms 
was  difcovered  by  John  Bernouilli,  who  has  given  it  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1702.  He  obtained 
it  by  integrating  by  means  of  logarithms  the  elements  of 
the  arc  expreffed  111  terms  of  the  tangent  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  Leibnitz  had  found  the  feries  which  exp  redes  the 
arc  by  the  tangent,  by  integrating  the  fame  element  in 
feries. 

The  equation  cof.  x + fin.  x a/  — \ — e*  ', 

where  the  radical  '7  — 1 may  equally  have  the  fign  4-  or 
— , forms  the  balls  of  the  theory  of  the  calculation  of  an- 
gles ; for  by  multiplying  this  equation  by  the  funilar  equa- 
tion cof.  y + fin.  y d — 1 = e y ~'/  ~ 1 we  have 
(cof.  x + fin.  x — I ) (cof.  y -f-  fin.  y V — 1 = 

e (r  + y>  */ — and  fubftituting  in  the  fame  equation  x + y in 
the  place  of  x, 

cof.  (.v  + y)  + fin.  (x  -f-y)  d — 1 = e " + ^ d ~ 1 • 
comparing  and  expanding  the  product, 

cof.  x . cof.  y — fin.  x . I'm.  y 4~  (cof.  x . fin.  y 4-  cof.  y 
fin.  x)  V — 1 — cof.  (.v  4-  y)  -(-  I'm.  (x  4-  y)  d — 1; 

and  as  this  equation  mult  fubfift  for  the  two  figns  of  a/  — 1 

it  follows  that  feparately 

cof.  x . cof.  y — fin.  x . fin.  y — cof.  (x  + y) 

cof.  .v  fin.  y + fin.  x cof.  y = fin.  (.v  -f-  y) 

which  formulae  may  be  demonftrated  geometrically,  and  form 
the  balls  of  the  theory  of  angles. 

In  addition  to  the  following  inveftigation  of  what  is 
ufually  called  theinverfe  method  of  fluxions,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Woodhoufe,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Fluent, 
the  f 11b ltance  of  which  is  likewife  taken  from  the  works  of 
this  learned  analylt. 

In  contradidinftion  to  the  direct  operations  of  multipli- 
cation and  involution,  divifion  and  evolution  are  called  reverfe 
operations  ; but  when  all  the  refults  of  thefe  operations  are 
comprehended  under  a common  formula  ($  x + D <p  x . A x 
X- Sec.),  or  exprefled  by  a general  method,  it  is  commodious 
to  confider  the  latter  method  by  which  algebraic  functions 
are  expanded,  and  any  term  alfigned  as  a diredt  melhod  ; and 
the  method  by  which,  from  any  term  of  an  expanded 
fundtion,  we  afcend  to  the  original  fundtion,  a reverfe  me- 
thod. 

On  the  former  method  depends  the  differential  calculus,  by 
■which  from  $ x the  fecond,  third,  &c.  terms  of  <p  (.v  4-  d.v) 
expanded,  are  alfigned  ; on  the  reverfe  depends  the  integral 
calculus,  by  which  from  X . d.v,  X' . d.r',  &c.  the  fundtions 
f x,  f x,  of  which  fundtions  X . d x,  X1  . d x'  Sec.  are 
'the  firlt,  fecond  differentials,  & c.  or  are  the  fecond,  third, 

& c.  terms  of  / (x  4-  d .v),  f (.r  + d x)  See.  expanded, 
are  1 1 be  alfigned.  The  integral  calculus  is  unable,  however, 
in  all  cafes,  to  allign  the  original  or  primitive  fundtions  of  fx, 
from  which  a differential  Xd.v  is  derived;  its  rules  (like 
thofe  for  the  extradtion  of  roots)  are  eltablilhed  by  in- 
fpedtion  of  the  diredt  procefs,  by  which,  from  primitive 
fundtions,  differentials  are  obtained  ; thus  d (.r"‘) 
— m xm  - 1 . d x,  .-.  from  m x m ~ 1 . d .r  we  may  afcend  to 
je”  by  this  proctfs  ; . increafe  the  index  (m  — 1)  of  the 
power  of  the  variable  quantity  (.r)  in  the  differential 
2 


(in  v . d.r)  by  1 ; and  then  divide  the  differential  by 
the  index  fo  increafed  (m),  and  by  the  differential  (d.v)  of 
the  variable  quantity  (x)  : the  refult  of  this  procefs  is  the 
integral  or  primitive  function  Let  d 1 be  the  fym- 

bol  of  the  operation  by  which  the  integral  is  obtained,  (the 
reverfe  of  that  operation  which  d indicates), 
then  d ~ 1 (mx'a~1  d.v)  = xm,  or  d - 1 d (xm)  = xm. 


Again,  d_  1 (*■«  d ,r)  = 


m 

[-  1 

n 


andd-1  (xr' 


-,d.x 


find 


the  integral  or  primitive 


Again,  from  what  has  preceded  it  appears,  that  if  a be  a 
fundtion  of  .r,  the  differential  of  Q p — 13  <p  p . d p or 

d ? A , , 

= • a p ; lienee  to 

fundtion  of  fuch  a differential  as  D Q p . d p,  we  have  only 
to  find  the  fundtion  of  which  D $ p is  the  differential  co- 
efficient  : but  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  integral  of  a 
differential,  as  fp  . d q (q  a fundtion  of  ,v)  can  only  be 
found  under  certain  conditions  : for  if  F p be  the  fundtion 

of  which  f p is  the  differential  co-efficient,  then  f p — — 

d d p 

f P • d 7 = dq  * d <J  if  dp  = a d q,  a an  inva- 
riable quantity,  the  integral  can  be  found  : but  if  d p 
does  not  = d q,  the  integral  cannot  be  found,  at  leaft  not 
immediately  : forinftance,  let  f p . d q = (a  4-  b x 4-  c x‘ )’"  . 
(id  x -j-  2 c x d x),  then  p = a 4-  b .v  4-  c x',  and  .*.  d p 

— Id  x 4-  2 c x d .v  ; but  d q = b d x -ft  2 c x d x,  confe- 

quently  the  integral  can  be  found  = ^ + c x ) ^ 

m -ft  1 ’ 

again  let  fp  . d q = (a  -ft  b x")m  . xr  d .v,  then  p - a 

4-  b x”,  and  d p =.  nl  x"  ’ d .v,  and  d q — x~  d x,  confe- 

quently  the  integral  cannot  be  found  (at  leaft  not  imme- 
diately) except  r = n — 1,  or  except  the  index  of  the 
power  of  the  variable  quantity,  without  the  vinculum,  be  lefs 
by  unity  than  the  index  of  the  power  of  the  variable  quan- 
tity under  the  vinculum  ; 

again,  if  //  . d y = (a  + b x"  + c xr)’“ 

(n  b x‘  4-  rc  .v  ) d x,  r.  p — a +b x"  4 -cx"  and  .*.  d * = 

L ..t  — 1 J ..  1 . . — 1 J . . . 1 i 1 . . 


n b x’  1 dr  4 - r c x,.  ' d ,v  ; but  d q — n b 


. - j ,v  4- 

r r ,v' d .v,  confequently  the  integral  of  f p . d q cannot  be 
alfigned  (at  leaft  not  immediately)  except  / — „ Ij  ancj 

j ==  r — 1 j again,  if  fp  . q =e ^ . x d .r,  p = .v%  / p — 
e'~,  dp—  2 x d x,  but  d q = x d x,  confequently  the  in- 
tegral of  Ah  x d x can  be  found 


(=9 


The  integrals  of  ar . d.v,  ex . d x,  are  —,  er,  and  are  ob- 

J\. 

tained  on  the  fame  grounds  as  the  integrals  of  x’1-'  dx, 
(a  4-  bx")m  . x”~'  dr,  Sec.  are  ; that  is,  by  infpeftion  of 
the  refults,  which  the  operation  of  differentiation  performed 
on  known  functions,  gives 

d (a  4*Ax)  — b d z , d ( a1  h x ) = b d x, 

d (a11  4-  b x)  = b d x.  Sec. 

Hence,  reverfely,  d~J  (b  d x)  — a 4-  l x,  or  = a'  -f-  b x, 
or  = a'1  -j-  b x,  or  = &c. 

Thefe  conftant  quantities  a,  a',  a",  Sec.  are  called  correc- 
tions, and  in  integrating  luch  an  exprelfion  as  b d x,  which 
of  the  corredtions  a,  a',  a"  is  to  beufod,  muff  be  determined 

by 


FUNCTION. 


by  the  nature  of  the  inveftigation,  in  which  fuch  an  expref- 
fion  as  b d x occurs. 

Let  x'  — 2 a y + W = O,  then  x d x — a dy  + y dy 

+ y- 


2 y 


nd 


2 a y + / = 

= O ; but  from  the  original  equation  a 
fubftituting 

i x"  + y , , , 

x d x . d y + y d y—  o ; 

2 y 

or  2 y x d x — x1  dy  + y 7 d y — o ; 
in  which  differential  equation  the  arbitrary  quantity  a does 
not  appear. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  equation  were  x1  — 2 a y -\-  b y"'  = o, 
the  firft  differential  equation  would  be  x d x — a d y + by 
d y — o ; the  fecond  differential  equation 

x d!  x -)-  d x"  — a d'  y + by  d'y  + b d y 2 = o; 
from  which  three  equations  the  two  arbitrary  quantities  a 
and  b may  be  eliminated,  and  the  refulting  differential  equa- 
tion will  be  of  the  fecond  order,  containing  neither  a 
nor  b. 

Generally,  fuppofe  Q (x,  y)  = o,  an  equation  between  x and 
y . to  contain  arbitrary  quantities  a,  b,  c,  &c.  then  thefe  ar- 
bitrary quantities  will  be  the  fame  in  the  firft,  fecond,  &c. 

differential  equations  defignated  by  d ^ ( x , y))  = o,d2 
(<p  (x,  y))  = o,  d’  (<p  (.v,  y))  = o,  &c.  Now  from 

i p (x,  y)  = O,  and  d ( x , y))  = o,  a conftant  quan- 

tity as  a,  may  be  eliminated,  and  the  refulting  equation  will 

be  a differential  equation  of  the  firft  order,  between  x,  y, 

ax 

containing  a conftant  arbitrary  quantity,  lefs  than  the  origi- 
nal equation;  again,  from  ffl  ( x > y)  = o,  (£  (.r,  y)) 
— 0,d 2 (<p  (x,  y))  = o,  two  conftant  quantities  a and  b 
may  be  eliminated,  and  the  refulting  equation  will  be  of  the 
dy  d:y 

fecond  order  between  x,y,  — r-,  and  containing  two 

conftant  quantities  lefs  than  the  original  or  primitive  equation, 
and  fo  on. 

lienee,  fince  a differential  equation  of  the  firft  order  may 
contain  a conftant  quantity  lefs  than  the  primitive  equation, 
and  fince  a differential  equation  of  the  fecond  order  may 
contain  two  conftant  quantities  lefs  than  the  primitive  equa- 
tion, &c.  ; reverfely,  a primitive  equation  ought  to  have  one 
more  conftant  quantity  than  the  differential  equation  of  the. 
firft  order,  two  more  conftant  quantities  than  the  differential 
equation  of  the  fecond  order,  and  fo  on ; and  it  cannot  con- 
tain more,  fince  if  you  fuppofe  <P  (x,  y)  to  contain  three 
more  than  the  differential  equation  of  the  fecond  order,  it  is 
plain  that  from  © (a.’,  y)  = o,  d (tp  [x,  y)  ) = o,  d1 
(?  (*>  jO)  = o,  no  more  than  two  can  be  eliminated,  con- 
sequently one  muff  remain  in  the  equation  between  x,  y, 
d v d2  y 
d x Ax-’ 

Thefe  conftant  quantities  are  arbitrary,  that  is,  they  are 
to  be  expreffed  by  general  characters  ; what  their  values  are 
to  be  muft  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  invefti- 
gated. 

It  does  not  neceffarily  happen  that  the  primitive  equation 
has  one  more  conftant  quantity  than  the  differential  equation, 
or  two  more  conftant  quantities  than  the  fecond  differential 
equation  ; only  as  it  may  have,  in  taking  the  integral,  yoy 
affign  the  primitive  equation  in  its  moft  general  form  ; arid  if, 
Inftead  of  arbitrary  quantities,  it  really  has  only  n n'}  then 
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the  procefs  for  determining  the  value  of  the  arbitrary  quan- 
tities will  fhew,  that  ri  fuch  are  equal  to  o ; hence  no  error 
or  ambiguity  can  arife  from  introducing  into  the  primitive 
equation  by  the  procefs  of  integration  as  many  conftant  arbi- 
trary quantities  as  it  can  have  more  than  the  differential  equa- 
tion. 


Thus  fuppofe"^  ^ 


dy5 

d xl 


d x1 


2d  y 

d .v 


+ 1=0 


(y  a function  of  M,  then  integrating'  ' — — y + x — a, 

ax  d x 


■ydy 


•f  dy 

.f 


y d .r  + x d x — a d x. 

V 

b. 


X' 

■ xy  -f  — — a x 
2 


A gain,  integrating  ‘ 

Now  the  arbitrary  conftant  quantities  a and  b are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  fubjedf  of  inveftigation  ; fup- 
pofe it  fuch,  that  when  x — o,  y = O,  and  that  when  x — r,  y 
alfo  = r,  hence  putting  x — o,  it  appears  that  b muft  = o, 
• equation  is  reduced  to  y*  — 2 xy  + x1  — 2 ax,  put 
x = r,  then  y = r,  . ••  r2  — 2 r + r'  = 2 ar,  or  o — 2 a r, 

a — o,  and  the  primitive  equation  is  x'  — 2 xy  + y’  = o ; 
hence  no  error  can  arife  from  introducing  the  arbitrary  con- 
ftant quantities  a and  b ; but  in  affigning  the-  general  form 
of  the  primitive  equation,  they  muft  both  be  introduced, 
fince  if  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  to  be  determined 
are  altered,  one  or  both  may  be  retained, 

It  has  appeared  that  differential  equations  of  the  firft  or- 
der have  one  arbitrary  conftant  quantity  lefs  than  the  primi- 
tive equation  ; that  differential  equations  of  the  fecond  order 
have  two  lefs,  and  fo  on  ; fuppofe  now  that  from  the.  equa- 
tions Q (x,  y)  = o,  d (<p  (a’,  y)  )=  o,  twcdifferentialequa- 

tionsofthe  firft  order  are  formed,  theonecontainingaconftant 
quantity  ,z,the  other  a conftant  quantity  b ; let  the  firft  equa- 
tion be  d (A)  = o,  the  fecond  d (B)  — O;  from  d ’A)  o, 
and  d (A)  = o,  eliminate  a,  from  d-  (B ! - o,  and  d (B)  = o, 
eliminate  b,  then  the  two  refulting  differential  equations 
ought  to  agree  with  one  another,  and  with  the  differential 

equation  of  the  fecond  order  { d’  (X)),  obtained  by  eli- 
minating a and  b from  the  three  equations  <p  (x,  y)  = o,  d <p 
(x,y)  = o,  d‘  <p  (x,  y)  = o. 

Hence  a differential  equation  of  the  fecond  order  may  be 
derived  from  two  differential  equations  of  the  firft  order, 
each  containing  one  additional  arbitrary  conftant  quantity. 

Hence,  if  for  a differential  equation  of  the  fecond  order 
(d  U :=  o),  we  find  two  differential  equations  of  the  firft 
order,  which  fatisfy  the  equation  d;  U = o,  to  wit  d X = o, 
containing  an  arbitrary  conftant  quantity  a,  and  dY  = o, 
containing  an  arbitrary  conftant  quantity  b,  by  eliminating 
d y 

-from  the  equations  dX  = o,  dY  = o,  there  will  refult 

an  equation  between  x and  y,  containing  the  two  arbitrary 
quantities  a and  b,  and  which  is  the  primitive  or  integral 
equation  of  d2  U = o. 

Having  thus  given  an  abftract  of  the  principles  of  ana- 
lytical calculation,  we  fnall  now  fhew  in  what  manner 
Mr.  Woodhoufe  applies  them  to  fuch  inveftigations  as  are 
ufually  performed  by  the  method  of  fluxions. 

Inwjligation  of  the  Property  of  Curve  Lines.  — The 
curve  lines,  the  properties  of  which  are  to  be  inveftigated, 
are  not  fuch  as  are  generated  by  mechanical  defeription, 
but  fuch  as  are  defined  by  equation,  and  having  no  exift- 
enefe  independant  of  what  they  receive  from  arbitrary 
appointment;  and  confequently  in  deducing  their  proper- 
ties, recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  analytical  exprefiions,  of 

which 


F U N C T I O N. 


under  certain  conditions,  the  curves  are  t©  be  made  nifhing  Ax,  the  ratio  may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  ratid 
the  reprefentatives.  ’ :nx"~',  than  by  any  affignable  quantity,  and  confc- 

In  a flraight  line,  to  be  called  the  line  of  the  abfeiffas,'  quently  it  is  neceffary  to  (hew  within  what  limits  the  inagni- 
from  a certain  point,  let  a line,  arbitrarily  taken,  be  called  . n . n ~ i 

the  abfeiffa,  and  be  denoted  by  x:  at  the  feveral  points  tude  of  the  rejeftaneous  quantity  -y-— — • •'  ^ 

correfponding  to  the  different  values  of  x,  let  flraight  lines  

be  continually  drawn,  making  a certain  angle  with  the  + n ‘ n 
line  of  the  abfeiffas  ; thefe  llraight  lines  are  to  be  called 


x"~3  . (A  x)f  -f  See.  is  contained; 


ordinates,  and  the  line  or  figure  in  which  their  extremities  p x being  a function  of  x,  when  x is  increafed  to  x -f-  A a', 
■are  continually  found,  is  generally  to  be  called  a curve  p (x  -j-  Ax)  expanded,  becomes  p x 4-  D p x . Ary  Sic, 

-f-  13 *- p .r  . (Ax)"  + 13"  + ‘ <£  x . (Ax)’,  + I -(-  &e.  Now 

if  there  are  two  fucceffive  terms  13"  px.  (Ax)",  I3n  + l 

c C’ 

I3"  + I p x D,  + I p x 

p x.  (A  x)  ' fucli,  that  ^-rr — — is  greater  than  , 

1J  " P X L>  (3  x 


line. 

The  values  of  thefe  are  to  be  determined  by  an  equa- 
tion between  rand  x:  thusy  = ?.*,  and  it  x be  increafed 
by  A x,  then  by  the  preceding  methods  y 4-  Ay  becomes 
f (x  -f  A x)  or 

d ' a,  + 


y 

y + - 

ax 


I . 2 . 3 . tl  1 


whatever  t is,  then  Ax-  may  be  taken  fo  fmall,  that  any 


-f  &c.  and  Tmce  the  value  of  y -f  Ay  is  to  be  calculated,  term,  as  D"'px  . (A  x)m,  fhall  be  greater  than  the  fum  of 
fuch  feries  mull  converge.  For  greater  fimplicity  in  the  fol-  ]j«  p x 

lowing  demonflrations  the  ordinates  aie  iuppofed  to  be  jjj  fucc?cding  terms;  for  take  Ax*  Z.  — A—  , theft 

sightly  applied.  b 2-D”  + ‘ y * 

According  to  the  above  definition  of  a curve  line,  the  D-  p x . (A  x)  * + D - + » p x , (A  x)  « + ‘ 'is  Z.  p x , 
locus  of  the  extremities  ox  tne  ordinates  inuft,  in  one  in-  <■  r v 7 c r v 7 t-  r 

Itanse,  be  a flraight  line;  for  the  function  px  being  of  (Ax)"  (t  -f  \). 

the  form  a x +-  b (a  and  b conflant  quantities)  the  ex-  Again,  Dm  px.  (A.v)m  + 13"  + 1 p x . (Ax)",  + I is  Z. 

tremlties  of  all  the  ordinates  will  be  found  in  a flraight  % ' . , c , , , . . 

D'*  p x . (A  x)  (i  + -|),  and  fo  on,  every  term  being 

There  are  certain  propofitions,  it  is  known,  relative  to  lefs  than  half  the  preceding  term,  and  conftfquently,  D« 
surves,  which  have  not  been  fatisfadlorily  eflablifhed,  and  ^ ^ \ m , D + ' p x . ( A x)  m+  1 -j-  I3m  + - p x 

the  want  of  perfpicuity  and  accuracy  in  the  demonflrations  v ^ 7 c Y ' v c 

•f  fuch  propofitions  is  attributed  to  the  definition  that  , g,c<  is  z.  D m p x . (Ad"  (j  + x + L + 

has  been  given  of  a curve  line  which  is  negative,  making  v ' Y ‘ 2 zl 

a curve  tcT  be  that  of  which  no  portion  is  a flraight  line.  t / , n. 

Admitting,  however,  the  foregoing  definition  of  a curve  + Sec.)  ; confequently,  Z.  13  p x . (Ax)m  ^ , J 

line,  which  merely  Hates  it  to  be  locus  of  the  extremities  2 . v f , ,•  - 1 

«f  the  ordinates,  the  negative  definition  will  become  a pro-  or  ® p x . (A  x)  . 2 ; and  there  oil  t le  um  of  terms 

perty,  and  capable  of  being-  demonflrated.  Thus,  let  after  (Ax)"'  mull  he  lefs  than  I>m  px.  (Ax)m. 

the  interval  between  any  two  ordinates  be  A *,  then  y 


bein<r  one  ordinate,  the  next  (/)  ieparated  by  an  interval 
A x,  is y + D . y . Ax  -f  • y ( A x ) ' + D-*. y ( A x) 1 ■+• 

See.  Ao-ain,  the  value  of  another  ordinate  between  y and 
y 4-  Ay  at  an  interval  ox  ( ' x Z.  A x),  isy  -f-  D .y  . $ x -f 


The  propofition  then  will  be  demonflrated  if  ft  can  be 
l*"*1  Z x 


lhcwn  that 


13' px 


howevei-  gi-eat  n,  is  never  greater 


^ . . . , . . than  a finite  affignable  quantity  ; and  in  order  to  afeertain 

D>.y.  (3x)J  + See.  But  it  the  bne  joining  the  extremities  ^ pojnt<  refer6ence  muft  be  made  to  the  particular  ex- 

" • + preflions  comprehended  under  the  generic  fymbol  p x;  for, 
j)  concerning  the  abfolute  magnitude  ol  fuch  a fymbol,  no- 
’ thing,  it  is  plain,  can  abflradedly  be  affirmed.  Now  px 


«f  y and  y'  were  a llraight  line,  then  y + D . y 
D7  . y . (Tr)2  -f  See.  ought  to  = y + — , or  y -y 


y .ox  . Ax  -f  &c.  which  it  evidently  does  reprefents  xm,  <i\  l . x,  and  may  be  made  to  reprefent 
x ’ ’ ' funftions  compofed  of  thefe  by  addition  or  fubtradtion. 


y . 3 x + I33 

Rot,  except  13'  . y,  D!  . y,  See.  = o ; that  is,  it  does  not,  regard  to  xm,  D"  p x . (A  x)n  = 13"  x™  . 

the  cafe  of  the  curve  belonging  to  an  equation,  asy  = a x ^ . (bj 

-p  b being  excluded.  . (~3X)  — " 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  demonflrations  re- 


l)  (m  — 2)  . . . . (tn  — («,—  i)  ' 

2-3 


We  to  tangents,  ‘radii  of  cur.iture,  lengths  of  curve  lines,  (A*)’,  call  this  tern  T , then  the  fucceeding  tern  (T’>  is  T . 


Sec.  it  is  neceffary  to  eflablilh  this  propofition,  namely,  m _ „ 

that  In  the  ferie.  f » + D f . . A ar  + D*  f * . ( A ,)•  — . — . and  confequentl 


])"+« 


<r 


D" 


r + I 


+ Sec.;  Ax  may  be  taken  of  fuch  a magnitude,  thafcanv  quantity,  it  is  clear,  does  not  exceed  any  affignable 

term  13"  f x (A  x)",  fhall  be  greater  than  the  fum  of  all  H m , b 

- <=  ..  quantity,  for  it  < . - , and  whatever  values  of  n 

the  fueceeding  terms.  , , a H ' « + I *’ 

In  the  method  of  fluxions  and  of  limits,  I hare  a rea  \ /ajwav8  an  integer)  be  taken,  the  quantity,  namely, 
mentioned  that  this  propofition,  ot  one  equivalent  to _rt,  is  ^ % f b ' m i 

reouired*  for  to  prove  that  the  limiting  ratio  of  I : «x"  + . — inuft  always  be  contained  between  --  and  -. 

*’(»-t)  ..-,Al+'j!.4i^'',.(Ai)' n + 1 x (4  o : 

* * • 3 Hence  it  follows,  that  A x can  be  taken  < 


-p  &c^  is  i s n x”  *,  it  is  neceffary  to  (hew,  that  by  dimi- 
Vol.  XV. 


3 M 


2 . (m  — n)* 
whatever 


FUNCTION. 


d-  ■ 


whatever  » is, that  is,  can  he  taken  lefs,  taking  the  quan-  x + ^x  becomes  y + . A a-  + 

tity  at  its  lealt.  d x i . 2 . d x 


Let  now  <p  a:  be  reprefented  by  A,  then  Dn  <p  x . (A  A-)”,or  + &c.  let  u be  the  ordinate  of  another  curve,  and  let 
A„t  u = f t,  /being  an  abciffa  taken  in  the  fame  line  of  the  ab- 

T (A*)-  = . (A*)‘  (T),  and  confe-  ^ 


D"  + * 


; that  x is  in,  then  i becoming  t -f  At,  u becomes  u -f 


d u 


quently,  next  term  (T  ) is,  T . ^~p  ^ x 


<p  X 


d:  u 


+ 

A A 

, and  all  the  fucceeding  values  of 


n -f-  1 

greate 

clear  that  A x can  be  taken  /_ 

z 

n 1 

be  taken  lefs  than  the  leaft  value  of  — a—  . 

2 A 


n + 1 


= A-/  4 , — . (A  /)-  -!-  Be c.  Suppofe  now  the  curves  to 

1 . 2 . d l ■ 

have  a common  point,  and  for  greater  fimplicity  let  each  ab- 
after  the  feiffa  be  meafurod  from  the  fame  point,  or  let  t — x,  when 
- ■ . . . . y — u ; if  now  d y = d it,  then  the  contact  between  the 

greater!  (A)  continually  decreaie  ; hence  in  this  ca  e 1 is  two  curves  is  inch,  that betweeen  them  no  other  curve  drawn 

11  + 1 w liatever  n is  or  can  through  the  common  point  can  pafs,  except  the  differen- 
2 A tial  (d  v)  of  its  ordinate  (v)  equals  dy  ; for  fuppofe  it  poffi- 

ble,  then  the  ordinate  v',  diftant  from  v by  the  interval  A x , 
dv  d'  v 

= u+  . A x — . (A*)1  + See.  and  fince 

d .v  1 . 2 . d sc- 


Let  <p  x be  reprefented  by  /.  x,  or  L . x (which  functions 


belong  to  the  equations  x — e 


, then  the  courfe  of  the  curve,  of  which  v is  the  ordinate,  pafTes 
between  the  two  other  curves  whofe  ordinates  are  y and 


(f>  x . (Aw)"  — + ( — ,v)  * ( d )>  and  confequently,  the  difference  y — v',  or  Ay  — Av,  ought  to  be  lefs  than 


D’,  + ,^w 

f x 


= + 

1 


(d  v cl  'u  \ 

d^v_  d~v) 

r * / d;  y d 


1 , . A 

between  — — and  and  confequently,  in  this  cafe  A x can 
2 X X 


be  taken  A ^ ^ ^ - whatever  n is,  or  can  be  taken  lefs 

2 n 

(n  + I ) x 


2 n 

than  the  leaft  value  of 


* + —VO  • (*  *)■  +■  &c.  is 

t_  (-Ay  _ _ (±x\*  + ( d'y 

\ x . 2 . d x1  i . 2 . d x1/  ' Vi  . 2 . 3 d x1 


3 d 


— ^ . (A  x)1  + &c.  (for  by  hypothefis 

2 7i  d d / \ ^ 

Hence  in  <p  x it  is  true,  that  A x can  be  taken  of  a mag-  ? — - j , however  fmall  A .r  is,  or  dividing  by-  A x, 

ni  tude  fuch,  that  any  one  term,  as  $ x . (A  x)'n,  fliall  ex-  \ 

ceed  the  fum  of  all  the  fucceeding  terms  ; and  a fortiori  I — ) + a . A x + l • (A  x)2  -(-  See.  is  always 

fhall  exceed  that  fum,  the  fmaller  Aw  is.  . X,  , „ . , , , . , • 

Hence  too,  if  the  fun&ions  fin.  x,  cof.  x,  are  compre-  A/j.Ajc+&.(Asc  -H  &c-  b , See.  being  put 

bended  by  the  fymbol  <p  w,  the  propofition  will  ftill  be  true,  for  the  co-efficients  of  the  powers  of  A.v),  however  fmall 

fince  the  analytical  exprelfions  for  thefe  fiinaions  are  formed  A vis>  whicll  is  evidently  impoffible,  except 
by  means  of  the  exponential  e\  d x d i- 

The  above  propofition  is  true  of  any  feries,  as  A -f  B x or  dy  = d t>  ; for  the  difference  of  the  two  expreffions,  to 

4-  C w"  + See.  in  which  it  (fan  be  ffiewn  that  — is  wit,  ( ^ + (a  — a)  A*  | ({  — l)  (A  xY  + 

Am  \d  -v  d w/ 


^ -h  i 

A. 


whatever  r is.  Since,  then,  x (the  arbitrary  See.  mav  be  made  pofitive  bv  taking  A w fuch,  that  

' d x 

quantity)  can  betaken  A — — , there  are  feries  in  ffiallbe  greater  than  (a  — a)  A w -p  [b  — l')  (A  w)’  -f- 

2 | O X 

A,  , , . - . . See.  which,  by  what  has  preceded,  isevidently  poffible;  hence, 

which— — increafes  with  the  increaie  oi  r,  and  becomes  between  the  courfes  of  the  two  curves  in  which  the  ordinates' • 

infinite;  but  fuch  feries  cannot  occur  in  thofe  cafes  wherein  ,V»  are  ■equal,  and  the  diffeientiais.  of  the  ordinates,  namely, 
it  is  necefiary  to  apply  the  propofition,  viz.  that  the  arbitrary  d u’  hkewiie  equal,  no  other  curve  drawn  through  the 

quantity  (w  or  A w)  can  be  taken  fuch,  that  any  one  term  common  point  can  pafs,  except  the  differential  of  its  erdw 
fhall  exceed  the  fum  of  all  the  fucceeding  terms.  na':e  v)  equals  the  diucrentiaffid  y)  oi  the  ordinate y. 

For  inftance,  if  A + B w + C wl  + &c.  be  I + X . 2 . w A„ain  fuppofe  „ - u •>’  or  J)  . y = ^ or  D . 

A I , 1 . l,.r  4.  I dw  - dw 

+ i .2.3./  + See.  then  — v—  = — ^ = d3  y d3  u 

A,  1.2.  3 ...r  ~L  or  D!  . y = — - or  D1 . u,  then  between  thefe  twf> 

r + I , which  becomes  infinite  when  r does,  and  therefore  w d x , d x ' . . . , , 

j curves  no  other  curve  (whole  equation  is  v ~ x x)  drawn 

cannot  be  taken  A ; — , but  then  fuch  a feries  can  through  the  common  point  where  the  ordinatesare  equal,  can 

never  occur,  for  it  -would  be  abfurd  to  propofe  to  deduce,  pafs,  except  - V-=z  } aRd  d — ^ ^ Ci_^  . 
for  inftance,  the  value  of  the  ordinate  of  a curve  from  a 'd  x d x~  d -v7 

feries  which  cannot  be  made  to  converge.  For  if  it  be  poffible,  then  y'  — or  (y  -f-  Ay)  — 

To  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the  contact  of  (d  Av ) or,  (fince y = v by  hypothefis  , Ay  — A <u. 

curves  takes  place.  muft  be  A A y — A u,  however  fmall  .the  interval  (A  x) 

Let  y be  the  ordinate  of  a curve,  and  let  it  be  expreffed  between  the  ordinates  is  ; that;  is,  putting  for  A y,  A u, 

by  tlie  fun&ion  of  the  abfeiffa  <p  x,  then  x becoming  A v,  the  feries  they  are  equal  to,  to  wit, 

D'.y 


D 

D 

D. 


y 


{Sx) 
(A  xj 


D; 


D; 


FUNCTION. 

y • -*T  + &c. 

u . (A  x)1  + Sec. 

(A  x)2  . v . (A  x)3  4-  &c. 

D . v)  A x 4-  (®l  • y — v)  . 
y 


.Aa  + P^.j 

A.t  + Dl.i 

1 c 

Ax  4-  D*., 

‘ c 

it  follows  that  ( D . y 

(Ax)  See.  mull  always  be  lefs  than  1 ^ 

( A x)  ■ 4-  lP" . _y  — P‘  .a)  . (Ax)1  4"  &c.  (for  the  two  fir  it 
terms  in  the  difference  A y — A a,  to  wit,  (D  . y — D . u). 


down,  its  geometrical  property  con  fids  in  this,  that  no  other 
flraight  line  can  pafs  between  it  and  the  curve  whofe  equa- 
tion is  = £ x : for,  ""  " 


poflible,  fuppofe  a ftraight  line 
whofe  equation  is  v = os  4-  ft  t,  to  pafs  between  the  curfe 

and  line,  then  ftnee  v ~ y,  t = x,  y — at  4-  ft  x,  --- 

d x 

y — ft,  and  a ~ y — ft  x — y — x . D . y,  and 


Di 


or  D . j — (U, U «,  __  y — p x — y — X . IJ  . y, 

the  equation  to  the  llraight  line  is  v = y — x . D . y 4-  D . 
y • U which  is  the  lame  equation  as  was  deduced  for  the 


y ~ «),  by  hypothefis  = o)  ; but  this  is  evidently  former  llraight  line,  confequently  this  latter  flraight  line 


impoffible,  except  both,  D . y — I)  . v,  and  D . y — ID  . v, 
= o ; for,  A x can  be  taken  of  fuch  a magnitude  that 
(D  . y — D . v)  fliall  be  greater  than  (^2  . y — ^ . v)  A x 
— !^5  . y — . «)  . ( A x)2  — &e.  or  (in  cafe  that  D . y 


coincides  or  becomes  identical  with  the  former. 

In  the  equation  u = a 4-  b t,  A B {Plate  VII.  Jnalyfis, 
fig  6.)  — a>  A M —t,  a id  b — tangent  of  angle  z.  P T M 


= D . v)  that,  ( 


. v)  fliall  he  greater  than 


D, 


0 a*-  4-  r 


Ds 


_ D+ 


. <v)  . (A  x-j2 


See. 


and  generally,  if  two  curves  whofe  equations  are  y — x,  u = 
f x have  thefe  conditions,  that  at  the  fame  point  of  the  abfcifTa, 
y — ?/,  and  moreover,  D . y — D . u,  D . y — D’  . u,  D’  . 
y — D’  . u,  Sec.  D’,— ‘ . y = D"~‘ . u,  then  between  thefe 
two  curves  no  other  curve  whofe  equation  is  v = 4-  x ) , drawn 
through  the  common  point,  can  pafs,  except  D . v = D . y, 
D . v = D2  . y,  D . y = I)  . y,  Sec.  and  D"  1 . v 
= D’,_!  . y ; for,  if  fuch  a curve  can  pafs  between  the 
courfes  of  the  two  other  curves,  then  Ay—  A v mull  be 
lefs  than  Ay  — Aw,  or  lefs  than  (^”  . y — . u)  . (A  x)’1 

4-  (^”  + l . y — + _ (A  x)”"1'1  4-  &c.  however  fmall 

A x is  ; but  this  is  impoffible,  fince  the  terms  of  the  feries 
reprefenting  Ay  — A v mult  involve  powers  of  A xlefs  than 
( . x)”,  except  D . v ^ D .y,  D2.  v — D'  .y,  D:  . v = 
1)  . y,  Sec.  and  D"  . v = D,,-! . y ; and  if  thefe  differen- 
tials are  not  equal,  then  dividing  by  a certain  power  of  A x, 
Ay  — An  cannot  always  be  lefs  than  Ay  — A u,  if  in  a fe- 
r es,  as  a 4-  a‘ . A x 4-  a ‘ . ( k x)2  4-  Sec.  a can  be  made  to 
exceed  the  fum  of  the  fucceeding  terms ; which  evidently  can 
be  done  by  taking  A r of  a proper  fmallnefs. 

Tiiele  are  the  principles  on  which  the  contadl  of  curves 
is  founded  ; the  contact  admits  of  different  degrees  ; and 
arranging  the  contacts  according  to  different  orders,  there 
are  curves  which  admit  with  a given  curve  only  of  contafls 
of  a certain  order  ; for  inftance,  a right  line  is  capable  only 
of  a contaft  of  the  If r it  order  ; a circle  is  Only  capable  of  a 
con  tad  t of  the  fecond  order  ; a curve,  whole  equation  is 
y = a 4-  b x ,4-  c x1  4-  d x\  is  not  capable  of  a contabt 
higher  than  that  of  the  third  order;  a curve,  whofe  equation 
y — a+bx+cx  4-  d x'  4-  e x',  is  not  capable  of  a con- 
tadt  higher  than  that  of  the  fourth  order,  and  fo  on  ; fo 
that  admitting  thefe  different  degrees  or  orders  of  contadt, 
they  require  a certain  number  of  conilant  quantities,  which 
may  be  called  elements  of  contadt : a contadt  of  the  iirlt 
order  will  require  two  conilant  quantities  ; a contadt  of  the 
fecond,  three  conilant  quantities.  Sec.  ; and  a contadt  of  the 
with  order  (m  4-  1),  conilant  quantities. 

As  an  example,  let  u — a + b t,  which  is  the  equation 
to  a llraight  line  ; then  fmee  it  is  to  pafs  through  a point  of 
the  curve,  u — y and  t — x,  and  y = a -}-  b x,  .•.  I)  . y or 


~ = b,  and  a = y — x . b = y — x . D . y,  confequently 
■d  x 

the  equation  to  the  llraight  line  is  m = y — x.D.y-f- 
D , y . t,  the  abfeiffa  x being  confidered  conilant. 

The  line  determined  by  this  equation  is  commonly  called 
a tangent  j and,  agreeably  to  the  theory  of  eontadls  laid 


(radius  1)  but  b — 
y d x 

1 y 


and  confequently  TM  = ^ 
dx  4 1 l 


4 — ■>  and  this  is  the  value  of  the  line  T M called  the 
a y 

fubtangent ; hence,  in  a given  equation  to  a curve,  find 

the  value  cf  — — , and  make  TM  — y d a 
dy 


y 


join  T P, 


and  the  line  T P is  a tangent  to  the  curve,  or  lias  the  geome- 
trical property  before  fpecilied. 

Example. — Lety  = <p  x =•  (2  r x — x )i,  then  ^ =- 

d x 

(Tr  x -X  confeT!ently  the  fubtangent- y~-  = y . 
(2  rx 


y 


y 


— x r — x 

Again,  let  the  equation  be  x'  — g a x y 4-  p = o,  then 
3 x' d x — 3 fl.vdy  — 3 ay  dx  + 3 y dy  = o,  and 


confequently,  — - 

dy 


a 


d A 


3 a x - 3 y 
3 x '!  — 3 ay 
a _ A*y_-  y 

^ — ay' 


*r  — ay 


, and  the  fub- 


tangent  v ^ 

Let  a line  K P be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  tangent 
T P,  then  it  equals  y ^ ( 1 4-  (D  . y)'  ),  or  y ^ 

/d  for  TM  : P M ::  P M : MK;v.^:  y:: 

d *•  J 


(*  + ( 


dxy  r- 


y-y- 


= MK;PK!  = 


K:i() 


+ y 


y 

pk  = 


y 


*/  r 4-  (Dy),  becaufe  P K is  fecant  to  the  angle  M P K- 
d y 

whofe  tangent  is  ~ and  rad.  1 ; and  confequently,  K M 
d y 

= y ^ \ or  y - D . y ; the  line  K P is  called  the  normal, 

the  line  K M the  fubnormal. 

Draw  the  line  m p parallel  to  M P,  then  mp  = MP  4- 
/ t y 4-  T t x tan.  z.  P T M = y 4-  i.A*=y  4- 
d y 

j-  • A rr,  or  y -f  D . y . A sc,  but  m r = y + D . y . A x 

+ • y ■ (a  x)z  4-  arc.  confequently,  the  difference  or 

P r = — (y*  • y • (A  x)2  4-  . y . (A  x)3  4-  &c.),  take 

A x fuch,  that  the  firft  term  fliall  be  greater  than  the  fum  of 
all  the  lucceeding  terms,  then  p r will  be  negative  or  poll. 

tive,  as  ^ . y is  pcfltive  or  negative,  for  (A  x)2  is  always 


3 M a. 


poiitive 


FUNCTION. 


pofitive,  eonfequently  if  D7  . y be  negative,  the  point  r is 
between  m and  p,  or  the  curve  is  faid  to  be  concave  to  the 
axis  ; if  . y be  pofitive,  the  point  p is  between  m and  r, 
and  the  curve  is  faid  to  be  convex  to  the  axis. 

, d y 

JZx.——  Let  y — a -}-  b x -ft  c x , then  -7  * — 0 


A1 

J: 

to  the  axis. 


— or  D'  . y ==  2 c,  confeqv 
dx 


Again,  let  ji  = [a  x)  , ther 


, 2 c x, 

d x 

the  curve  is  convex 


am  4r 

— x m , and  — ; 
m ci  x ' 


— 1 — m 
or  D ' . y — a y — 


, eonfequently  if  m is  7 

1,  D Ay  is  negative,  and  t1  ■:  curve  is  concave  to  the  axis, 
d *y 


If 


D7  . v = o,  the  curve  is  faid  to  have  a point 


— — (A  *)’  ( V1  • y +■  • y • A x + • y • + 

&c.)  ; now  f>ncc  A x may  be  taken  fo  fmall,  that  a tern,  as 
D3  , A X}  is  greater  than  the  fum  of  all  the  fucceeding 
terms,  it  is  plain  that  the  difference  between  p r and  (A„r)7  . 
dl'1  V 

Th- % y (A  xy  may  be  made  lefs  than  any 

afhgnable  quantity  : this  is  all  that  is  to  be  underftood  in- the 
prefent  method,  concerning  any  equality  between  a certain 
ftate  of  pr  and  D1  . y . (A  w)7  j in  the  method  of  fluxions, 
or  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  p r,  or 
the  fagitta  of  the  arc  or  evanefeent  fubtenfe,  is  made  = 
d7~ 


In  like  manner,  the  equation  to  the  circle  containing  only 
three  conftant  quantities,  the  circle  admits  of  no  contact 
higher  than  that  of  the  fecond  order.  Although  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  its  contact  with  curves  depends  are  the 
principles  of  the  general  theory,  and  properly  form  no  ex- 
ception, yet  the  contact  of  circles  may  merit  a particular 
examination,  from  the  rank  that  the  theory  of  ofculation  or 
of  circles  of  curvature  holds  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience  r 
Newton  was  led  by  it  to  his  theory  of  central  forces. 

Let  the  circle  and  curve  have  a common  point  P,  then- 
fince  PL7'  + L O1  = O P , or  (P  M - L M)7  + 

( A N - A M)1  = O P1  putting  PM  = u,  LMorON 
= b,  A N = a,  A M = t,  (u  — b)1  + (rt  — t)1  — r , 
and  eonfequently  u = b + V (r7  — (a  — /)7):  atthecomr- 
mon  point  u = y,  t = x,  .‘.j  = b ft-  ( V 7 — (a  — . r)  ) 

or  D . y — [a  — x)  (r7  — (a  — .r)7)  - i ; and  fince 
O P : : M K : P K 


d x 

L O 


of  inflexion  : for,  in  this  erri  the  difference  between  m p 
and  m r or  p r — • y • (-F  x) ' -f-  • y • (-^  ■*’) ' + 

now  take  A x fuch,  that  the  term  D5  . y . (A  .r)',  exceeds 
the  fum  of  the  remaining,  then,  fince  the  1'irit  term  D : . y . 
(A  x)  changes  its  flgn,  when  Ax  does,  the  difference  p r 
will  likewife  change  its  iign  when  A x does,  or,  if  on  one 
fide  of  the  ordinate  (_y)  the  curve  is  convex,  on  tlie  other 
it  will  be  concave. 

If  D7  . v,  D1  .y  — O,  then  the  curve  will  not  have  a 
point  of  inflexion,  for  the  difference  between  in  p and  m r 
will  be  — (^4  . y • (A  w)1  + • y ■ (-^-*)5  + &c.),  and 

eonfequently  its  iign  will  depend  iolelv  on  the  iign  of  D1  . y, 
and  not  on  the  fign  of  A a,  for  (Aw)1  is  pofitive  whether 
A x is  pofitive  or  negative  -7  and  generally  it  D1  . y = o, 
I>'  „ y — o,  D*  y — O,  See.  and  D'“  . y — o,  (m  even) 
then  the  curve  has  a point  of  inflexion. 

It  has  appeared,  that  generally  the  difference 

pr  — — (°y  • y • (ax)1  + Dc3  - y • •r>!  + &c-) 


a 


x 


M K : 

.±2 

y dx 


y v'  1 -f  D y- 


D 


y - 


x i -f-  Dy, 

r . 

a — x — — = 
^/  1 

but  PL  : PO 

y — b 1 r : 

r — b-  = - 


D 


PM  iPK 


ty  Sx  + (D  yy 


hence,, 


a = x 


1 -f  (D  y), 

+ 


r . D- . y 


and  b = 


y 


. d .r7  ; not  indeed  abfolutely  and  metaphyfically 

1 . 2 . d *lj 

equal,  but  equal  according  to  the  definition  of  equality 
neceffary  to  be  raid  down  in  that  method. 

A ftraight  line  admits,  it  has  appeared,  only  of  a contact 
of  the  firft  order,  its  equation  u — a — ^ / = o,  containing 
only  two  conftant  quantities,  (a,  b)  or  elements  of  contact : 
a curve  whofe  equation  is  u = a + b t + c f , in  which 
there  are  three  elements  of  contact,  or  conftant  quantities, 
admits  of  a contact  of  the  fecond  order  ; or  its  geometrical 
property  is  fuch,  that  if  i = x,  it  — y,  d u = d y,  d’  u 
=:  d’  y,  no  other  curve  of  the  fame  kind  can  pafs  between 
its  courfe,  and  that  of  the  curve  whofe  equation  is  y 3= 

f * l „ 


/( t + (D  .yy) 

■ — and  eonfequently,  in  terms  of  y or  xr 

^(1+(D .yy) 

the  co-ordinates  a and  b,  by  which  the  centre  is  determined,, 
are  expreffed.. 

The  elements  a and  b,  on  which  the  degree  of  contact 
depends,  have  been  determined  on  thefe  two  conditions,  viz*. 
(1  U‘  d y 

that  u — y,  and  that  - — = and  agreeably  to  the  theory 
d x d .r 

laid  down,  the  circle  whofe  radius. is  rY  and  the  pofition  of 
whofe  centre  is  determined  by  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates- 
deduced  as  above,  is  fuch,,  that  between  it  and  the  curve  no. 
other  circle  of  the  fame  radius  can.  be  drawn,  having  its 
centre  placed  differently^ 

For  if  p/oflible,  let  the  equation  to  fuch  a circle  be 
{v  — P)?  + (>*  — t)7  = r7  or  v = $ + A/(r7  — (a  — f)7)r 
at  the  common  point  v •=  y,  hence,  a.  and  0 are  to  be- 
determined  from  the  equations y = 0 -f  — (-«  — ^.y-1) 

and  D . y = («  — x)  (r7  — (z  — x)a)  ~i,  which  equa- 
tions are  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  from  which  a and  b were 
determined  e eonfequently  « and  0 deduced,  will  be  expreffed 
by  the  fame  quantities  as  a and  b are,  or  the  new  circle  will 
became  identical,  or  coincide,  with  the  former. 

Since  the  conclufions  deduced  as  above  do  not  depend  on 
the  magnitude  of  r,  fuppofe  it  indeterminate  in  the  expreffions 
for  a and  b ; then  fince  from  one  expreffion  r equals 
<*-  *)  Vy(*  + (D.y)7)  . v , , 

^ and  from  the  -other  (j  — by 

a/  (i-  ft-  (D  . y)2),  equate  the  two  values,  and  there  refults 

a — x = {y  — b)  . D . y>  or  b = y + an  equa- 

iJ  • y 

tion  to  a right  line  in  which  are  placed  the  centres  of  all  the 

circle*- 


FUNCTION. 


circles  that  touch  the  curve,  that  is,  that  have  with  it  a 
contact  of  the  firft  order. 

The  value  of  the  fubnormal  has  been  found  = y . D.y 
and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  normal  makes  with 

the  axis  is  — , fuppofe  now  P K to  be  the  normal, 

then  the  equation  to  it,  confidered  as  a right  line  is  (fince 
PM  — PL  + O N = M N x tangent  i_  P K M 4- 

ON)  y = ~ + b,  confequently,  b — y + j — — , 

the  fame  equation  as  has  been  juft:  deduced  for  the  right  line 
in  which  the  centres  of  all  the  circles  that  touch  the  curve 
are  placed : hence,  this  right  line  coincides  with  the  nor- 
mal, and  is  confequently  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of 
the  curve. 

Suppofe  it  now  were  required,  From  all  the  circles  which 
touch  the  curve,  that  is,  which  fatisfy  thefe  conditions,  viz. 

y — uy  to  felect  that  which  has  with  the  given 

d x d x 

curve  a contact,  fuch,  that  between  it  and  the  curve  no  other 
circle  can  be  drawn,  or  which,  analytically  fpeaking,  fatisfies 

the  condition  - - = - — ; : now,  by  what  has  preceded, 
d x1  d x~ 

r . D .y  , . r 

a = X d y and  b = y . 

V(i4-(D\y)4)  ^ V(if(D./)' 

. d!y  x , /dy\  i , 

aga,„, j-^or  D <1  (d  J = jy  4 

( 

\V(r—  (a — *>})'  (r2 

e 

V » a-  H'l  „\V 


(a  - x)')\ 

= -U  + (D  ■/)*)* 


i + (D  .y) 

and  confequently,  r = V 

H .y . (i  + (P»y)')^  _ 

■y 


r (D.»n  £ (dx-+df)\ 

— DJ.y  — dx.d'y 


andarrjr  — 


DJ 


an &b  = y+  or  = y + 


dy  • (d  x'  + dy!) 

d x . d'  y • 
d x”  4-  dy~ 

D1  .y  ~~ J ' d;y 
By  thefe  equations  are  determined  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
centre  of  a circle,  and  the  radius  of  that  circle  which  is  fuch, 
that  between  it  and  the  curve  no  other  circle  can  pafs ; for, 
if  it  be  poffible  for  another  circle  to  pafs  between  the 
curve  and  the  former  circle,  let  its  equation  be  v — 0 -f- 
^ _ {a.  — t)~ ),  then  the  three  elements  of  contaCf,.  to 

tvit,  cc,  0,  f,  are  to  be  determined  from  the  three  equations 
y = 0 + V (S  — (*  - *)’),  D .y=  {*  — x) 

(f  ~ (x  - *>*)  andD1  ~xf) 

which  equations  are  exactly  fimilar  to  the  equations  by  which 
the  elements  a,  b,  r were  determined;  confequently,  alter 
elimination,  a,  0,  f will  be  exhibited  by  the  fame  forms 
as  a,  b,  r have  been  exhibited ; or  in  other  words,  the  new 
circle  will  become  identical  with  the  former.. 

Let  it  now  he  required  to  inveftigate  an  ex  predion  from 
which  the  areas  of.' curves  may  be  found.  Suppofe  y the 
ordinate  of  the  curve,  then  at  an  interval  A x the  ordmate 
is  y -f-  A y = y ft-  D . y . A 4-  • y • XY  + &c* 

and  the  incremental  area  between  the  ordinates  y and 


y 4-  Ay  >s  ~7  y.  Ax,  and  < (y  4-  A y ) • Ax,  the  ordinates 
increafing,  or  < y A x,  ai  d > (y  -f  A y ) . x ; the 
ordinates  diminilhing  ; let  now  the  avea.be  rep  relented  by 
f x — u,  a function  oi  tire  abfcilla,  then  f . (.v  4-  A.r)  — 
j x,  or  A u is  between  the  hunts  (y  4-  Ay)  . lx,  and 
y . A x ; hence  A u — y . A x mult  always  be  lei's  than 
(y  Ay)  . A x — y . -a  x,  however  fmail  A x is,  or  putting 
for  Ay  their  expanded  feries,  li>  . u — y)  . A x 4- 

• u (A  x)z  -j-  Sec.  is  < Ay.  A.r,  o.  __  1)  . y . (A.r)1 

4-  1)1  y . (A  x)  ' + Sc c and  confequently  (I)  . » — y) 
-+-  D . u . A x 4*  See.  nsuft  be  A 1)  . y . A x 4-  I*1  . y • 

(A  ,r)  -J-  &c.  however  finall  -A.r  is,  which  is  evidently  im- 

poifible,  except  I)  . u — y — O ; for  the  difference  of  the 
two  expreffions  being  (1)  . u y)  4-  (U’  . u — D . y) 

. A x -)-  (^'  . u — D ’ . y)  . ( d x)  ’ p See.  it  is  evident 

that  A x may  be  taken  fuch,  that  (I)  . u — y)  ftia.ll  be 
gi’eater  than  the  lum  of  all  the  fucceeding  terms;  hence 

D . u — y or  - — = yorda=yd  .v  ; and  confequently 
' dr' 

d~*  (d  u)oii-  v = d '(yd  r). 

Hence  to  tind  the  area  is  merely  an  analytical  queftion,, 
the  ordinate  being  given  a iun&ion  of  the  abfeifla  ; what 
is  to  be  done,  is,  the  determination  of  the  integral  of  a 
given  differential  expreflion. 

It  y — a b x " 4-  c x'y  d u — a d x 4 Ln  d j + 


r , b x”+‘  t rr+‘  . . 

c r »u  x,  and  u = a x j- h + «,  a being:  an  ar- 

1 „ + 1 T r+  1 T 6 

b’trary  quantity,  which  in  fpecific  cans  may  be  determined. 

The  differential  exprelhon  from  which  the  folidity  of  a 
body  is  to  be  calculated,  may  be  thus  obtained. 

Let  f x be  a feclion  of  the  folid,  made  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  ; let  s,  a funflion  of  the  abfeiffa,  reprefent  the  fo- 
lidity, then  A j is  contained  between  the  limits  f (x  4-  A x) 
A x,  and  fx  . A x,  confequently  A / — f x . A x is  < 
[f{x  4.  A x)  - fx)  . Ar,  or  (D  . / — fx)  . Ar  4-  V1  s . 
(Ar)’  4-  See.  is  < D fx  . (A  x)z  + ® fx  ■ (A x )’  4-  See. 
and  coniequently,  (D  . / — f x)  4-  D1  s . A x 4-  &c.  < X)a 
f x . A x -f  W1  f x . (A.r)1  4-  See.  however  fmail  A x be 


taken,  which  is  impoffible,  except  D . s — f x = o,  fince 
el  x may  be  taken  fo  finall,  that  (D  f x — . 1)  Ar 

4-  a , (A  x)-  4-  a’.  ( A r);  4-  Sec.  (putting  a,  a'  Sec.  for 
the  co-efficients  ofthe  terms  affefted  with  (Ax)  , (A  x)  :,  &c.) 
is  lefs  than  13  . / — f x,  and.  a fortiori  lefs  for  all  fmaller 

d s 

values  of  A x ; hence  D . s — fx,  or—  5=  f x,  or  d t 

dx. 


— f x . dx:  if  the  folid  can  be  conceived  to  be  generated' 
by  the  revolution  of  a figure  round  its  axis,  the  fettion,  the 
area  of  which  is  reprefented  by  fx , i3  a circle,  confequently. 
if  y be  its  radius,  p — 3.14159  4-  Sec.  f x.  — py  , and. 
thence  d s — p f d x,  and  / d~‘  (p  y1  d rv) 

The  differencial  expreffion  next  to  be  deduced  is  that  on, 
which  the  rectification  of  curves  depends,  ox  from  which, 
their  lengths  may  be  calculated.  The  expreflion  may  eafily 
be  deduced  if  the  affumption  of  Archimedes  be  admitted,, 
which  is  nearly  as  follows, . that  of  lines  having  the  fame 
terminations,  that  which  i9  a right  line  is  the  lealt,  and  if  two  ■ 
figures  have  the  fame  ftraight  hue  for  their  bale, . that  which 
is  contained  within  the  other,  ii  it  is  always  concave  towards 
the  bafe,  is  the  leaft  ; from  which  it  immediately  follows  that 
the  arc  M,  M’,  M'1,  (fg.  7.)  is  greater  than  the  chord  drawn 
from  m to  M",  and  lefs  than  M j 4 j M" j the  limit*. 

within. 


FUNCTION. 


, , x-  . d x*  , , , , , , x'  Ax 

d y'  — , and  d x~  + d y — ax  -t 

I — X 


X 


within  which  the  arc  is  contained  being  determined,  the  dif- 
ferential cxprcffion  hy  which  its  length  is  to  be  calculated 

may  be  obtained  thus : d x1  r , , 

Draw  M % perpendicular  to  Z P ; let  M'  r,  M /,  t Q,  be  — — , confequently,  d * 
tangents,  then  the  arc  M M'  V chord  M M is  7 M r _ , ^ 

(fuppofmg  M r produced  to  cut  the  axis  to  the  left  of  M P ; ' ” . . r 

again,  arc  M M Q is  A M t + t Q,  but  arc  M O is  > t Q D i~i,  l“i,  &c.  are  ufed  as  fymbols,  figmfying  refpec 
(for  fame  reafon  as  arc  M M is  > M'  r)  ; confequently  aic  D 1 1 , .f  -r>, 

M M is  < M / and  > M r ; now  if  P P be  A ay  M t = lively  &c)  and  * = v A r * 

Av  yfi  + (D  . y)7)  and  cabling  P'  M’,  y',  M'r=Av  ^ 

^/(i  + (D  .y>~),  therefore  arc  M M',  or  fuppofmg  * a + &c.  + «,  or  = * + — + ^—  + 8cc.  + «>  (^anarbi- 

funftion  of  x to  reprefent  the  arc,  Ax  is  -<  A v ^/(t  + trary  conftant  quantity  ) . _ 

, . , Let  it  now  be  required  to  mvelugate  the  differential  ex- 

(D  . y)'  ),  > A x v'^i  + (D  . y)  ),  and  con  equen  y pre^on  from  which  the  furface  of  a lolid  may  be  deduced. 

It  has  been  fnewn  that  the  arc  M M1  is  A M t > M'  r : 


1 — x 

(by  exparffion), 
^ i~£  . x — &c.)  (in  wh  ch 


x 

5 


A*.;(i  4-  (D  . y'i1)  - A x ought  to  be 
< Ar  v/(i  + (D  .y1)  - A w %/(l  -4-  (D  . yf) 
but  As  = D . 5 . A r 4 1;  . (A  a1)"  + Sec. 

y'  = y 4 D.y  . A.r  f y . ( A a’)1  + Sec.  confe- 


D ; • y 

qucntly  D . y1  = D . y 4-  D7  . y , A x 4-  — — - • (-^  v) 
4-  &c.  and  ^(1  +(D  . y)1)  = ^/(i  4-  (L>  O’)’)  + 2 
D . y (D7  . y . A a?  4- . (A  v)7  + &c.)  = ^/(i  + 


now  if  the  figure  be  conceived  to  revolve  round  T P,  then 
P T,  P M'  deferibe  circles,  Mr,  M’  r conical  furfaces,  and 
MM'  a conoid.il  furface,  which  will  be  contained  between  the 
conical  furfacesgeneratedby  M t,  M r ; now  the  conical  furface 
belonging  to  ]At  — \ (2p.V  f 4 2/>  , P M)  M.  t (p  — 3 
.14159  4-  &c.)  = p . M t (P'f  4 PM),  and  the  conical  fur- 
face belonging  to  M r — p.  M'r  (MP'4  P r),  now  P t 
— y 4 D . y . A x,  P r — y’  — D . y'  . A v,  M/  = Ar 
v(l  + (D  • yY)>  M1  r = A v ^/(i  + (D  . y')7),  let  the 
exprefllon  ^/(i  4-  (D  . y)7)  = 4-  x,  then  fince  y*  is  what  y 
( becomes,  putting  for  x,  x 4-  A x J (1  + (D  . y')7)  — 


= A 


(D.y))  4*^.dia,-j-  (A  v)7  4-  Sec.  putting  a,  a q_  y,  a-)  • hence  the  furface  is  < p . A .v  . X x (2  y 4 


&c.  for  the  co-efficients  of  A x.  (Av)\&c  hence 


D 


A a.’),  > p . A x . I ( x 4-  A x)  . (2 y'  — D y . A x) , 


^ p (D  . y)*'j  — D . x)  A x — . a • ( A tf)1  — let  the  function  of  x representing  the  furface  be  V,  then  the 

I>3  . * . ( A x) 5 - &c.  mull  be  < a . (A  x)'  + a'  . ( A x) 5 4-  Portion  belonging  to  M M'  = A V = D V . A * + V *. 

( A.v)1  4-  V • (A  v)1  4-  &c.  hence  this  latter  quantity 
being  conftantly  contained  between  the  two  limits  above-men- 
tioned, the  difference  between  it  and  one  of  the  limits  mult  be 


&c.  or 

(^/(i  + (D  -y)1)  - D .x)  - Dl 


. A x — See.  < 


a . A v -j-  a . (A  x ) + Sec.  however  fmall  A a is,  but,  as  it  than  the  difference  betweenthe  limits,  or  * . 4-  x ((2y  4- 

has  been  fliewn  in  preceding  cafes,  this  is  impoliible,  except  r v'  J 

,/(I+(D.  y)1)  — D . x = o ; confequently,  fince  the  D .y  . A *)  - D . V)  A * - * V . (A  v)1  - Sec.  < p . 

difference  between  the  arc  and  one  of  its  limits  mull  be  lefs  A x 44-a?(2y+D.y.  A v)  — 4"  (-v  + A v)  . (2  y'  — 

than  the  difference  between  the  limits,  */(  1 4-  (D  •y)')—  1 

V ’ Dy'  . Av)  lor{p.\x.2y-  D . V)  . Av  4 a.(Av)1 

-f  b . (A  v)  ’ -)-  Sec.  < a’  . (A  v)7'  + b'  . (A  v)1  -f*  &c* 


D . x mult  be  = o,  or  D . x = ^ [\  4-  (D  . y)2)» 


g ^ / j f (ei,  a',  b , b',  Sec.  reprefenting  co-efficients  affected  with 

x 'V  Vd  v 7 s powers  of  A x)  for  lince  4-  (.r  4 A v)  = 4-  x 4 D 4 r 


pow 

or  d x = ^/(d  x'  4 dy  ).  A x 4 ^ 4-  x . ( A x)z  4 &c.  and  2 y'  = 2 y + 2 D . y . 

. A*4  &c*  the  firft  term  in  tiie  expanded  feries,  for  4^ 

Ex.  1.' — Let  at  y = v_,  then  d j = — : vl , dr,  (r  4 A x)  (2  y'  — Dy'.  A x)  = 2 y . A x = firft  term  in 

2 '/  a the  expanded  feries  for  -P  x {2  y + D.y.Av),  and  hence  it 

and  .dy7  --  x d v%  and  d x'  -ft  d y7  — — — (q  ^ 4-  follows,  that  the  firft  term  in  p . A x h x ■ (2y  4-  D . y . 

9v),  confequently,  dx=  A/(dv7  4-  dy7)  = — ^ x ^/(qa  ^ x)  ~ ^ ( x ^ ‘h-T)  ^ contains  (A 

2 V a xy  • confequently,  fince  the  difference  between  the  limit 

4-  9 v),  and  integrating  x = . beinp-  an<^  or  ^ x ■ 2 P ~ x 3-  a . [y  x)' 

27  ./  a 0 4-  &c.  mufc  be  lefs  than  the  difference  between  the  limits,  of 

an  arbitrary  quantity  called  the  corredtion  ; if  z — A wffien  f°rm  a'  ( ^ ' 4-  & (Av)'  4-  Sec.  however  fmall  Avis, 

(4  a q-  9 r)  1 ' this  cannot  happen  except  p . 4-  x . 7.  y — D . V = o,  or 

x = r,  then  A = — — — — 4-  a,  confequently,  = dV  , ,n  dV 

p , \ x . 2 y — , or  p . j ( 1 4-  (D  . y)‘)  .2  y — — > 

(4  a 4 9 r)i  x “ x 

A • orj>V(dP'4dji).2y  = (lV,  or  calling  y (d  v7  4- 

' A a dy  ),  d x,  d V = 2 p y d x,  the  differential  expreffion  from 


Ef*  2 ■ — Let  y = A/(i  — V7),  dy  = 


— x d 


~.Y  l — v7 


which  the  furface  is  to  be  found. 

If  yr  = a x,  d v1  -=  and  y(d  x;  4-  dy’)  = 

dy 


FUNCTION. 


ilV_(jL±AL),  andd  V = , Ay  V(a-  + 4/), con- 


fequently  V 


("‘+4/)’.=/ (.-  + 4/)s  + 
o 


a,  (-<  being  a conftant  arbitrary  quantity). 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Woodhoui'e  applies  thefe  prin- 
ciples to  explain  home  proportions  in  the  doctrine  of  motion, 
is  particularly  deferring  of  attention,  as  it  is  the  converfe 
method  to  that  moil  ufually  followed  by  fluxionary  writers. 

The  laws  of  motion  are  here  beautifully  illuftrated  from 
principles  derived  by  fair  induction  from  the  procefles  of 
common  algebra,  whereas,  tiiofe  writers  ufually  purfue  a 
method  entirely  thereverfe,  and  inllitute  algebraical  precedes 
from  the  theory  of  motion. 

To  determine  the  circumftances  under  which  a function 
<P  x admits  of  a maximum  or  minimum, 

Let  x be  increafed  by  A x;  then  v*  (x  + Ax)  = e x + 


x . A x.  ■+  f x . (A  x)‘  4-  &c.  or  y 4-  D . y . A x 


D 

4-  D2  . y (A  x)'2  -f-  &c.  ; now  in  cafe  of  a maximum  y is 
> y 4-  Ajy,  or  > y -f  D . y . A x + D2  . y . ( A x)‘  -)- 

See. ; and  in  cafe  of  a minimum  < y + D . y . A x -f  D!  . 
y . (A  x)2  -f-  &c.,  or  D .y  . A x ■+•  D2  • y . (Ax  ) + &c. 

is  < o in  cafe  of  a maximum,  and  > o in  cafe  of  a mini- 
mum, whatever  A x is  ; now  A x may  be  taken  fuch,  that 
the  firft  term,  to  wit,  D .y  . Ax  is  greater  than  the  red 
of  all  the  fucceeding  terms ; confequently  D.y.Ax-f- 
DMy.  (Ax)  ’ 4-  &c.  is  > o,  or  < o,  accordingly  as  D . 

y . A x is  pofitive  or  negative  : but  D . y . A x changes  its 
iigns  with  A x,  confequently,  taking  Ax,  4-  A x,  and  — 
Ax,  D . y . A x 4-  . y ..  (A  x) ' 4-  See.  cannot  be  al- 

ways < o,  in  cafe  of  the  maximum,  nor  > o in  cafe  of 
the  minimum,  except  D . y — o ; hence,  when  y or  f x is 

at  a date  of  maximum  or  minimum,  D . y or  ^ =0. 

ax 


d y 


Again,  fince  the  co-efficient  D . y or  =0,  then  D2 . 

d x c 

y . (A  x)2  4 D’  .j.  (Ax)1  4-  See.  muff  be  < o in  cafe 

of  a maximum,  and  > o in  cafe  of  a minimum : take  A x fuch 
that  the  firlt  term,  namely,  D- . y . (A  x)’,  is  greater  than 

the  fum  of  all  the  fucceeding  terms  ; then  fince  (Ax)2  is 
pofitive,  whether  Ax  be  pofitive  or  negative,  D2  . y . (A  x)2 

4-  .y  . (Ax)’  4-  See.  is  < o or  > o,  accordingly  as 
d‘y 


r> 


y or  is  negative  or  pofitive  ; hence,  for  a maxi- 


mum D2  y is  negative,  for  a minimum,  pofitive. 

c 

Next,  fuppofe  the  co-efficients  JD  . y,  D’  . y,  both  to 
equal  o,  then  D!  . y . (A  x)!  4-  ^4  • y (A  x)T  4-  Sc c.  is 
< o for  a maximum,  and  > o for  a minimum  ; take  A x 
fuch  that  the  firft  term  T>‘y  (Ax)!  is  greater  than  the 
fum  of  all  the  fucceeding  terms-c  then  fince  . y . (Ay)* 

changes  its  fign  as  Ax  does,  Ds.y  . (Ax)’  4-  D*  . y 
(Ax)4  4-  See.  cannot  always  <0  fora  maximum,  nor 

• • -r,  d'y 

> ofor  a minimum,  except  D3  . y = o,  or  — c. 

And  generally,  if  D . y,  I51  . y,  • y,  Sc c.  D”  . y 
( m even)  = o ; then  that  the  function  y (p  x)  may  ad- 
mit a maximum  or  minimum,  D + 1 . y muft  alfo  be 
= 0;  and  for  a maximum  D'n+1  . y muft  be  negative,  and 
for  a minimum  pofitive. 


Such  are  the  methods  for  determining  the' maxima  and 
minima  of  quantities ; the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded  are  fufficiently  evident,  and  merely  analytical 
examples  cannot  illuftrate  them. 

It  was  in  attempting1  the  folution  of  thefe  problems 
de  maxlmis  Y t minimis,  that  the  differential  calculus  is 
faid  to  have  originated.  Fermat  is  the  firft  writer  who 
has  given  a method  purely  analytical.  His  method  con- 
fills  in  making  the  quantity  whofe  maximum  or  mini- 
mum is  fought  equal  to  the  expreffion  of  the  fame  quantity, 
m which  the  unknown  quantity  is  augmented  by  an  in- 
determinate quantity  : in  this  equation  he  makes  the  ra- 
dicals and  fractions,  if  any  difappear,  and  having  exter- 
minated the  common  terms  on  each  fide  of  the  equation,, 
he  divides  the  others  by  the  indeterminate  quantity  by 
which  they  are  multiplied;  then  he  makes  this  quantity 
zero,  and  obtains  an  equation  which  ferves  to  determine 


is  unknown  quantity.  The  following  fimple  example 


tl 

will  lerve  to  illuftrate  the  method  of  Fermat. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a right  line  into  two  parts,, 
in  fuch  a manner  that  the  reclangle  contained  by  the  two 
parts  may  he  a maximum. 

Let  a be  the  given  line,  x one  part,  and  a — x the 
other.  The  expreffion  a x — x is  then  to  be  a maxi- 
mum. Add  the  arbitrary  quantity  e to  the  unknown 
quantity  x,  and  we  obtain  this  new  expreffion, 
a (x  -1-  e)  — (x  + e)\ 

Thefe  expreffions  being  fuppofed  equal 

a x — x2  = a (x  4"  e)  — (x  4-  e)~> 
or  a x — x1  — ax  4-  ci  e — x’  — 2cx  — e~ ,. 
fubtratl  a — x'  from  each  fide,  and  divide  by  e 
a — 2 x — e = 0: 

now  fuppofe  e = o,  then  a — 2 x = o,  and  x = -. 

2 

This  is  the  fame  refult  as  obtained  by  the  fluxional 
or  differential  method,  and  the  bafis  on  which  they  are 
all  founded  is  very  fimilar.  The  terms  which  are  re- 
jected as  infinitely  fmall  by  fome  writers  on  the  infiniteii- 
mal  calculus,  are  here  fuppreffed,  as  vanifhing  or  be- 
coming zero  in  the  method  by  Fermat.  His  method  of 
d a ving  tangents  depends  on  the  fame  principle  ; in  the 
equation  between  the  abfeiffa  and  the  ordinate,  which. 
Fermat  calls  the  fpecific  property  of  the  curve,  he  aug- 
ments or  diminifhes  the  abfeiffa  by  an  indeterminate  quan- 
tity, and  he  regards  the  new  ordinate  as  belonging  at 
once  to  the  curve  and  tangent,  which  produces  an  equa- 
tion which  he  treats  as  in  the  above  method  de  maxirnis  et 
minimis. 

Thus  x being  the  abfeiffa  and  y the  ordinate,  if  t is  the 
fubtangent  at  the  point  of  the  curve  which  anfwers  to  x 

and  y,  then  by  fimilar  triangles  ^ — - for  the  ordi- 
nate to  the  tangent  relative  to  the  abfeiffa  x + e ; and 
this  ordinate  fhould  be  equal  to  that  of  the  curve  for  the 
fame  abfeiffa  x 4 e : we  fhall  therefore  have  the  required 
equation,  if  in  the  equation  for  the  curve  we  fubftitute 

ye 

x -J-  e in  the  place  of  x and  y 4 — in  the  place  of  y,. 

This  equation  will  be  divifible  by  f;  all  its  terms  then 
are  to  be  divided  by  e,  and  afterwards  thofe  fuppreffed  in 
which  the  indeterminate  quantity  e is  found,  becaufe  this 
indeterminate  quantity  is  fuppofed  now  to  become  zero. 
The  remaining  equation  will  give  the  value  of  t in  the 
terms  of  x and  y.  Thus  in  the  parabola  for  example, . 

2 whole 


FUNCTION. 


V e 


who  ft’  equation  / — ax  — 0,  fubftitutiiig^  -f  for  y, 
and  x -f-  e for  x,  the  equation  becomes 


, . 2f c y e 
r + - - f — 


ax  — a c — O. 


But  y1  — a x — o ; therefore  rejecting  thefe  terms,  arul 
dividing  others  by  e , 

2 y ‘ y'  e 

- — 4-  ‘ — — a — o ■ 
t t'- 

reje£ting  tlie  fecond  term,  c being  now  fuppofed  = O, 

t — — — 2 x 
~~ . a ~ 

We  mav  here  likewife  trace  the  analogy  between  the 
method  of  Fermat  and  the  differential  calculus  ; for  the  in- 
determinate quantity  e,  by  which  x is  augmented,  anfwers 

If  p 

to  the  differential  d.v  ; and'-y,  the  correfponding  augmenta- 
tion of_y,  anfwers  to  its  differential  d y. 

This  idea  of  Fermat  feeins  to  have  been  original,  but 
lbmewhat  oblcure.  It  confiffs  in  introducing  into  an  equa- 
tion an  indeterminate  quantity,  which  is  afterwards  fup- 
pofed  to  become  zero,  by  the  conditions  of-  the  problem, 
but  which  is  not  made  to  vanifh  till  the  whole  equation  has 
been  divided  by  it.  This  idea  may  be  confidered  as  the 
germ  of  the  new  calculus , by  which  fuch  rapid  advances 
have  been  made  in  geometry  and  mechanics.  But  the 
obfcurity  of  its  origin  ftill  remains  a blemifh  in  the 
elementary  principles,  as  delivered  by  moll  writers  on 
this  fubject-  They  are  all  liable  to  the  objection,  urged  by 
Berkly,  of  a Jbifting  of  hypothecs  ; that  is,  equations  are 
ellablifhed  upon  the  fuppoiition  of  a fymbol  having  an 
actual  exiftence  as  a quantity,  and  confequences  are  then 
effablifhed  which  are  preiumed  to  hold  good,  when  the 
hvpotheiis  is  entirely  changed  by  making  the  lymbol  equal 
To  zero. 

The  cotemporaries  of  Fermat  did  not  enter  into  the  fpirit 
of  this  mode  of  calculation,  they  confidered  it  as  only  a par- 
ticular artifice,  applicable  to  a few  cafes,  and  fubject  to 
many  difficulties.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  letters  of 
Defcartes  may  be  feen  a long  difpute  with  Fermat  upon 
this  fubject.  Thus  this  invention,  which  appeared  a fhort 
time  previous  to  the  geometric  Je  Defcartes , remained  dormant 
and  neglected  for  above  forty  years. 

At  length  Barrow  contrived  to  fubftitute  for  thefe 
vanifhing  quantities  of  Fermat  others  fuppofed  infinitely 
fmall.  In  1674,  he  gave  his  method  of  tangents,  which  is 
only  a geometrical  conltrudtion  of  the  method  of  Fermat,  by 
means  of  a triangle  infinitely  finall,  formed  by  the  fides  t 

and  , and  by  an  infinitely  fmall  fide  of  the  curve  fup- 
pofed a polygon.  With  him  originated  the  fyftem  of 
infinitelimal  quantities,  from  which  arofe  the  differential 
calculus. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubject.  Queftions  relating  to  the 
maxima  and  minima  of  qu  intities  were  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  geometricians.  O ie  entire  book  of  Apollonius  is 
devoted  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  longed  and  fhorteff  lines 
that  can  be  drawn  from  a given  point  to  the  ares  of  conic 
feftions.  The  method  of  Apollonius  is  reduced  fimply  to 
the  proof,  that  every  other  draight  line  drawn  to  the  conic 
fe£tion  is  lefs  in  cafe  of  the  maximum,  and  greater  in  that 
of  the  fninimiuti,  than  that  which  he  has  determined,  and 
this  method  has  tince  been  generally  followed  by  all  thole 


who  have  endeavoured  to  folve  thefe  problems  by  fimpfe 
geometry. 

Fermat,  as  above  dated,  was  the  fird  who  attempted  to 
folve  them  analytically.  His  method,  fimplified  and  gene, 
rali/.ed  by  the  fluxionary  and  differential  calculus,  coniifts 
in  making  the  differential  or  fluxion  of  the  function,  which 
is  to  be  a maximum  or -minimum,  equal  to  zero.  Molt  of 
the  methods  we  have  been  treating  of  derive  their  origin 
from  the  confideration  of  curve  lines  ; the  determination  of 
the  greated  and  lead  ordinates  in  curved  .lines  and  furfaces 
gave  rife  to  the  above  quedions  of  maxima  and  minima. 
But  there  is  a fpecies  of  problems,  related  to  thefe,  of  a 
much  more  difficult  and  general  nature,  and  though  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  devote  a very  great  portion  of 
this  work  to  them,  yet  we  would  not  willingly  omit  a 
general  illuffration  of  the  principle  on  which  they  depend. 
The  problem  of  the  fwiftejl  defccnl  is  of  this  nature  ; and 
was  one  of  the  fird  that  was  attempted.  In  thefe  quedions 
it  is  required  to  inveflignte  curves  in  which  quantities, 
depending  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  required  curve,  taken 
between  certain  limits,  are  a maximum  or  minimum,  relative 
to  all  other  pofiible  curves,  as  for  example,  the  curve  which 
enclofes  the  greated  fpace  according  to  fome  given  condi- 
tions. There  are  many  problems  in  mechanics  of  this 
nature.  Newton  firlt  inveftigated  the  nature  of  the  curve 
which,  by  revolving  on  its  axis,  produced  the  folid  which 
oppofed  the  lead  pofiible  refidance  to  a fluid  moving  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis.  Though  fome  of  thefe  problems  had 
been  occafionally  lolved  in  particular  iudances,  yet  no 
general  rule  had  been  found  applicable  to  them,  till  Lagrange 
devifed  the  method  known  by  the  name  of  calculus  varia- 
tionum. 

The  fird  methods  attempted  towards  the  folution  of 
thefe  problems  was,  according  to  the  differential  notion, 
by  dividing  the  curve  into  an  infinite  number  of  polygons, 
then  determining  the  pofition  of  two  adjacent  fides,  fo  that 
the  quantity  propofed  becomes  a maximum  or  minimum,  by 
making  the  ordinate  only  vary  according  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  fides.  By  this  contrivance  the  problem  is 
reduced  to  the  former  clafs,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
bring  the  reiult  to  the  differential  form.  It  was  thus  found 
that  the  curve  of  the  quickeit  defeent  was  fuch,  that  the 
fine  of  the  angle  which  one  of  its  infinitely  finall  fides  makes, 
with  the  vertical,  muff  always  be  proportional  to  the  velo- 
city, which  is  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  height  from  which 
the  body  has  defeended  ; and  this  proportion,  reduced  to  a 
differential  equation,  gives  the  cycloid.  This  method  was 
afterwards  applied  to  problems  ftill  more  complicated,  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  called  ifoperimetricaf  in  which  it  was 
required  to  find  among  all  the  curves  having  a given  peri- 
metre,  that  which  within  certain  limits  fhould  contain  the 
greateft  or  lead  furface  ; and  from  the  difficulty  of  thefe 
problems,  joined  to  the  celebrity  which  they  acquired  by» 
the  labours  of  Euler  and  the  Bernouillis,  the  general  name 
of  ifoperimetrical  was  given  to  them,  even  in  the  cafe  where 
the  condition  of  equality  in  the  Length  was  not  required. 

In  all  the  preceding  invedigations  relative  to  maxima  and 
minima,  when  z has  been  fuppofed  a function  of  x,  y ; x and^ 
have  been  fuppofed  to  have  fome  conftant  relation  to  each 
other  during  the  courfe  of  the  problem,  but  in  many  pro- 
blems, particularly  in  thofe  under  confideration,  thefe  rela- 
tions are  fuppofed  continually  to  change.  In  a given  curve 
for  inflance,  x and_y  and  d x,  and  d_y  have  a relation  to  each 
other  defined  by  the  nature  of  the  curve,  but  in  the  method 
of  variations,  the^ordinates  y are  no  longer  bounded  by  the 
original  curve,  but  may  pafs  into  another,  having  no  deter- 
minate relation  with  the  former. 


Let 
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LetV  denote  fome  function  of  a-  and  y,  and  of  die  differential 
co-efficients  of  y,  then  the  value  of  x remaining  the  fame, 
the  integral  f . V . d x is  fufceptible  of  an  infinity  of  values, 
depending  on  the  relation  between  x and  y.  It  may  there- 
fore become  a queftion,  among  all  the  poffible  relations  of 
x and  y,  to  determine  that,  in  which  the  integral  f V d x (be- 
tween certain  limits)  is  a maximum  or  minimum  ; the  inte- 
gral yV  Ax,  when  no  particular  relation  between  .%■  andy 
is  fpecified,  expreffing  the  meafure  of  a property  belonging 
to  all  curves,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  curve  in  which 
this  property  is  a maximum  or  minimum.  It  is  evident  tha*» 
if  C E [Jig.  8.)  reprefent  this  curve,  then  in  any  other, 
y e,  the  integral  f V Ax  mull  be  a value  greater  in  the  firft  cafe 
and  lefs  in  the  fecond.  To  fatisfy  this  condition,  we  mull 
firft  inveftigate  the  difference  which  any  given  change  in 
the  relation  of  x to  y will  make  in  the  integral  f V d x ; 
this  change  will  be  expreffed  by  making  y vary  independently 
of  x,  for  in  confidering  the  two  curves  C E,  y the  fame 
abfciffa  A P correfponds  to  two  ordinates  P M,  P p,  and 
their  difference,  M p,  fhould  be  diilinguiihed  from  the 
differences  MR,fif,  which  take  place  between  the  confecu- 
tive  ordinates  taken  on  the  fame  curve. 

In  the  calculus  of  variations  as  devifed  by  La  Grange, 
a differential  equation,  formed  by  confidering  the  quantities 
as  varying  in  one  certain  relation,  is  made  the  primitive 
of  a new  differential  equation  in  which  the  quantities  are 
fuppofed  to  vary  in  a new  relation  ; and  an  hypothefis  is 
eftahlifhed  upon  this  fecond  operation  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeCt  under  inveftigation.  It  is  by  the  fymbol  S 
that  this  new  operation  is  denoted;  and  taking  for  illuf- 
tration  the  fame  curve  lines  as  above,  d denotes  the  va- 
riation or  tranfition  from  one  point  to  another  on  the  fame 
curve  ; S that  made  in  confequence  of  a point  moving  into 
fome  new  curve : thus  M R being  reprefented  by  d y, 
M I x will  be  Sy  ; hence 

P'  M'  = y -f  dy;  P = y + Sy. 

The  point  M'  paffing  to  the  point  /,  we  fhall  have 

P’  p'  = y + &y  + Hy  + dp) 

= y + dy  + Sy  + S Ay, 

and  by  comparing  thefe  two  expreffions  of  the  fame  line, 
this  remarkable  equation  is  obtained, 

S dy  = d Sy. 

The  fame-  refult  may  be  obtained  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  curve  lines,  by  reprefenting  by  f x 
the  primitive  ftate  of  y,  and  by  4-  x the  confequence  of 
the  fuppofed  variation.  Then  Sy  = A-  x — <p  x,  will  be 
a certain  function  of  x,  and  likewife  a function  of  y,  be- 
caufe  of  the  primitive  relation  between  x and  y ; let  ir  de- 
note this  latter  fun&ion,  then  Sy  — xy;  lety  + dy  = y'; 
then  Sy1  — ry1;  hence  § y'  — Sy  — x f — x y = d x y 
— d^y:  but  dy  — y'  — y,  taking  the  variations 
S dy  = x y’  — x y ; hence  S dy  = d S y. 

In-  like  manner  S d*y  = d2  Sy,  and  generally  S An y — 
d " Sy,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  fymbols  d and  S may 
always  be  tranfpofed. 

The  principle  of  La  Grange’s  method  confifts  in  taking 
the  differentials  of  x,  y.  Ax,  dy,  &c.  according  to  the  ufual 
procefs,  but  relatively  to  another  charafteriftic  or  fymbol  S 
different  from  d,  ufed  in  the  firft  cafe ; then  tranfpofing  S 
after  d and/,  if  it  happen  to  precede  them,  and  making 
Sx,  Sy,  See.  difappear  by  integration  from  under  the 
fign  /. 

Let  the  formula,  which  within  certain  limits  is  to  be  a 
maximum  or  minimum,  be  fz,  a function  of  x,  y,  d y,  See. 
Suppofing  d a-  conftant,-  then  S .fz  will  be  the  differential 
value  in  the  cafe  of  a maximum  or  minimum  ; therefore 
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S . f z — o,  which  may  be  transformed  into 
/ d k.=  o. 

Let  the  differential  of  this  equation,  found  in  the  ufual 
manner,  but  with  the  fymbol  S,  be 

S z — M^y  + N dy  + P^d?'y  -f-  See. ; 
then  J'M.Sy  + / N^dy  -f-  /P^dy  -f-  & c.  — o. 

But  /N  ci  dy  may  be  transformed  into  / NdJy,  and 
then  by  integration  into 

N Sy  - /A  N S y. 

In  the  fame  manner  /P  S d y is  transformed  firft  into 
/P  d'  Sy;  then  into  Pd^y  — AH  Sy  + f A P Sy,  and  fo 
of  the  others. 

Adding  the  conftant  quantity  h,  or  correction  to  thefe 
integrations,  the  equation  becomes 

N Sy  + P d'ly  — d P Sy  -j-  &c.  -f-  i 
4-/(M  — dN  4-d‘P  — See  ) Sy  = c. 

As  all  the  differentials  of  S y have  difappeared  from 
under  the  fign  J\  this  part  is  not  fufceptible  of  farther 
reduction.  Therefore,  to  verify  the  equation  independently 
of  the  variations,  the  co-efficient  of  Sy  under  the  fign  V 
mull  be  made  = o,  which  gives  the  following  equation, 

M - d N 4 d P — See.  — o; 
which  equation  mull  fubfift  for  all  the  values  of  x and  y 
contained  within  the  given  limits. 

Example.  — Let  it  be  required  to  affign  the  relation  be- 
tween x andy  when  dx  + dy1  is  a minimum,  which  is 
equivalent  to  finding  the  fhorteft  diftance  between  two  points, 

. ; ; — - d x S d x 4-  A y S d V 

S v d X-  4-  dy’-  = ~ .2. 4 . 

V d .v’'  -j-  Ayz 

(which,  fuppofing  d s = d x'-  4-  dy') 

Ax  AS  x dyd<5y 
d <r  d s 

Here  M =*  o,  N = 

a s 

Ay 

m — ©,  n = 

d s 

M - d N = - d . — = 0, 

d s 

, , dy 

m — an  — — d . — - = o. 

d s 


Therefore 


d x 
d s 
dy 
d s 


— a,  a conftant  quantity, 
= b,  a conftant  quantity. 


or  x : y a ; b,  an  equation  to  a ftraight  line. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  Mr.  Woodhoufe’s  me- 
thod of  applying  thefe  principles  to  the  inveftigation  of  the 
properties  of  motions,  which  we  particularly  with  to  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  the  mathematical  reader. 

Let  the  relation  between  the  fpace  x,  and  time  t,  be 
denoted  by  x — p t,  then  t being  increafed  to  t 4-  A i, 
x 4-  Ax  = f (/  4-  At)  = ft  4-  D f t . At  4-  D'-<p  t . (A/)1 

4-  &c.  = x -j-  D . x.  At  4-  P1 . x . ( A t)1  4-  See.  and  con- 


fequently  Ax  = D . x . At  + D1 . x . (At)1  4-  See.  let  more- 
over the  relation  between  any  other  fpace,  y,  and  time  /, 
be  denoted  by  y — ft,  then  Ay  A f (t  4-  Af)  — ft  — 
T)  f t . A t 4-  P ft  i (A  t)1  4-  &c.  '=  D .y  . A l 4-  P - . y . 
(A/)!  4-  §cc.  Now,  if  x = y,  D . x = D .y,  D1  . x = 
D1  .y,  &c.  D,,_J  . x — — 1 . y,  then  the  motion  of  the 

body  defenbing  the  fpace  Ay,  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  motion  of  the  body  deferibing  the  fpace  A x, 

3 N than 
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than  can  any  other  motion  defignated  by  an  equation  as  v — 

•F  t,  except  D . v — D . x,  Dz  . v = D2 • * 

v _ j)»-i  'X.  for,  fuppofe  it  otherwise,  then,  iince  the 

motion  to  which  correfponds  v = 4-  t,  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  motion  to  which  correfponds  x = f t,  than 
the  motion  to  which  correfponds  y — ft,  A x — A u ought 
to  be  lefs  than  Ax  — Ay,  however  fmall  the  time  A t be, 
or  (D  . x — D . <u)  A f + {&.*-&. v)  (At)2  + &c. 

l _ d,  + , ) (A  #)-  + i + &c.  (2)  however  fmall  the  c,fied  i and  moreover,  when  the  accelerating  force  is  re- 

element A t be  taken,  which  is  clearly  impoffible,  except  quired  to  be  calculated,  it  is  fimply  the  co-efficient  -Afl 
D.*=D.H,D  = &c.andD"-i.*=D"-.w,  2 . dp 

for  if  thefe  differential  co-efficients  up  to  the  n'b  are  not  that  is  to  be  eftimated : the  term  itfelf  has  been  introduced 
ecual  the  firft  term  of  feries  (1),  muff  contain  a power  from  the  difpoiition  men  have  to  fpeak  of  the  caufes  of 
((A/)"-”)  of  A t lefs  than  (A  t)\  and  confequently,  effefts,  although  it  is  clear,  that  by  impofing  a mere 


v — - — ~ - . f,  the  fame  equation  as  has  been  deduced. 

In  the  equation  y = If,  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  accelerated,  the  element  b is  the  meafure  of  what  is 
called  the  accelerating  force  ; and  agreeably  to  fuch  impofi- 
tion  of  terms,  the  accelerating  force  belonging  to  a motion 

x — $ t,  is  equal  ‘ or  has  the  property  above  fpe- 


dividing  by  (A  xY~m,  for  A a-  - A <0  to  be  lefs  than  A x — 
Ay,  (D  — ” . x - D—  . v)  + (D— " + ' . x - m+I  • v) 

. At  + See.  muff  be  < (B"  . x—  D"  .y)  . (A t)m  + 

/■  Dnu- . _ x _ D"  + I .y)  . (A  r)"‘  + I + See.  which,  as  has  been 

' fy  C 

(hewn  befo-e,  is  impoffible. 

To  apply  this  propofition  to  particular  inftances ; let  the 
equation  between  y and  t be  thus  expreffed,  y — at,  a being 
a conftant  quantity,  in  which  cafe  the  fpaces  are  pro- 
portional to  the  times,  and  the  motion  is  faid  to  be  uni- 
r d .r 

form  ; then  making  y = x — at,  or  D . r = a,  confe- 

quently  there  is  no  other  uniform  motion  which  can  ap- 
proach fo  nearly  to  the  motion,  to  which  correi ponds 
x — $ t,  as  that  to  which  correfponds  the  equation  y = 

dJK  . t : for  if  poffible,  let  v = a t,  then  v — x — a t,  and 
d t 

v — . t,  the  fame  equation  as  before, 

d t 

The  conftant  quantity  a in  the  equation  y — at  is  the 
meafure  of  what  is  called  the  velocity,  and  confequently  in 

d x 

the  equation  x — ft  the  co-efficient  — - may  be  called  the 
velocity  of  the  body  in  motion,  or,  if  the  body  moved  uni- 

, d X 

formly  with  a velocity  meafured  by  the  co-efficient  — , 

it  would  have  the  property  above  fpecified,  namely,  that 
the  fpace  deferibed  by  it,  for  a certain  value  of  ( A /)  and 
for  all  leffer  values,  will  differ  lefs  from  the  entire  fpace 
(Ax),  than  the  fpace  deferibed  in  any  other  uniform  mo- 
tion, depending  on  a different  element,  or  meafure  («)  of 
the  velocity. 

As  a fecond  example,  let  y = b t , b being  conftant,  in 
which  motion,  the  fpaces  deferibed  from  reft,  vary  as  the 

fquares  of  the  times,  makey  — x — bt  Therefore  --  — 2 h t, 
an(j  _.d.'--  — b,  confequently,  by  what  has  preceded,  the 

2 . d f 

ax  . . . 

motion  def  gnated  by  the  equation  y = ~A?  ' * ™ 

dy  d x 


term  on  an  effect,  nothing  is  taught  concerning  the  catife  of 
that  effedt ; when  the  term  occurs,  nothing  more  is  to 
be  underltood  by  it,  than  the  lpecification  of  an  effedt, 
that  is,  the  uniform  acceleration  of  the  body’s  motion,  or 
what  amounts  to  the  fame,  the  continual  and  uniform  aug- 
mentation of  the  velocities,  the  meafure  of  velocity  being 
a fpace  deferibed  in  a given  time. 

ax  x 

Hence,  in  the  form  A x — - . A t + ~ . (A  t)z  -j- 


A-—  . (A  /)'  q-  &c.  the  whole  fpace  (Ax)  may  be  conceived 

compofed  of  a number  of  fpaces  due  to  particular  kinds  of 

motion  ; the  firft  term  ~ . A t is  the  fpace  deferibed  rn 
d t r 

uniform  motion  with  a velocity  = the  fecond 

1 At  d f 

(A  tf  is  the  fpace  deferibed  in  motion  uniformly  accelerated, 
the  quantity  of  the  acceleration  depending  on  the  co-effi. 

di  d, 

X ' X 

cient  V- , the  third  term  A — . (A  tY  is  another  fpace 

At  At'  r 

due  to  a motion,  the  kind  of  which  has  not  been  deferibed 
in  terms  as  the  two  former  have,  becaufe  no  luch  motion 
occurs  in  nature  : its  laws,  however,  are  defined  with  the 
fame  precifion  as  the  laws  of  uniform,  and  uniformly  acce- 
lerated motion  : a like  obfervation  is  to  be  extended  to  the 


X J X 

ether  fpaces  . (A  /)  , ^ ^ . (A  /)%  &c. 

nd 


Since  the  velocity  (V)  = and  accelerating  force 


W = 1757’  F = ,.d/ 

or  2 F . d t — d V,  and  2 F . d t 


d V, 


d x 

dr 


2 . d t 
V dV,  whence,  if 


the  point  where  y = x,  and 


d x\ 
'At) 


more 


nearly 


equal  the  given  motion  (x  = ft)  than  any  other  motion 
defignated  by  a fimilar  equation  to  the  equationy  = b t ; 

for  adorning  v - 0 f it  appears,  that  (3  = whence 


F be  given  a fundfion  of  the-  time  (/)  the  integral  of  V d V, 

to  wit,  — may  be  exhibited  by  a function  likewife  of  the 
2 

time  ; and  by  making  t a function  of  x,  -r—  = - , 

’ 1 0 A t A t 

d x 

d t 

dx 

of  t,  and  of  i a funftion  of  x)  the  expreffion  becomes 

1 2 F . d x 


, reprefenting  the  differential  co-efficients  of  x a fundtion 
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2F.d*  = V d V,  whence  F being  given  a funftion  of  the 
pace  V1  may  be  deduced  a fun&ion. 

• . (A  t)z  + 3cc.  if  the 


d X 

Since  A x = . A t -f 

d / 


dr  .v 


i . 2 . d t 


d x 


body  fall  from  reft,  or  the  velocity  — = o,  then  A x 
d1  x . . ..  d’ x 


I . 2 . d f 


. (Aty  + 


i . 2 . 3 . d 


. (A  ty  + Sc  c. 


fince  A t may  be  taken  fuch,  that 

m of 
d x 


d1 


i . 2 . 3.  dz1 

greater  than  the  fum  of  all  fucceeding  terms,  fo  that 


ffiall  be 


/ d2  .r 

(— ™ + 


_ A 


+ 


2 . d f-  i . 2 . 3 . d/ 
2 . d1  x 


t + &c 


')  - (t~j? 


confequently,  the  element  a put  for  the  velocity,  mull 
d x 

= d~Z  * 

In  like  manner  taking  the  definition  that  lias  been  given 
of  the  accelerating  force,  its  value  may  be  fiiewn  equal 
dz  x 

i . 2 . d f-  ' 

The  term  velocity  has  caufed  much  confufion  of  ideas  ; 
its  meafure  is  the  conftant  quantity  expreffing  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  fpace  and  time  in  uniform  motion  ; in  the  equa- 
tion x — a Z,  it  is  a,  which  element  ferves  to  diftinguifh  one 
uniform  motion  from  another  ■;  in  variable  motion,  the  mea- 
d x 

fure  of  the  velocity  is  ; and  this  only  is  meant,  that  a 


. A / 


and  'a  fortiori,  lefs,  for  all  leffer  m°™g  uniformly  with  this  velocity  — , would  de- 


/)  ty 


i . 2 . 3 . d t' 

Values  of  A z,  it  is  clear,  that  by  taking  A / of  a proper 

(d1  x 2 . d;  x 

— . , + — — r,  . a t 

i . 2 . d T i . 2 . 3 . d/! 

d x 

may  be  made  to  differ  from  — - . (A  t)z  by  a dif- 

ference lefs  than  any  affignable  quantity. 

This  is  all  that  is  to  be  underflood  in  the  prefent  method, 
concerning  an  equality  that  is  faid  to  fublift  between  the 
fpaces  deferibed  in  initio  motus,  the  fquares  of  the  times, 
and  other  conftant  quantities. 

As,  in  the  cafe  of  tangents  and  radii  of  curvature,  the 
analytical  properties  were  firft  ftated  and  the  geometrical  de- 
duced, fo,  in  the  cafe  of  velocities  and  accelerating  forces, 
the  analytical  properties  being  firft  ftated,  the  mechanical 
properties  (if  they  may  be  fo  called)  have  been  deduced  ; 
and  a reverfe  procefs,  it  is  evident,  may  be  inftituted  ; thus, 
defining  the  meafure  of  the  velocity  of  a body  in  variable 
motion, at  a given  point,  to  be  a quantity,  fuch, that  if  thebody 
moved  uniformly,  (thekindof  uniform  motion  being  deter- 
mined by  that  conftant  quantity)  the  fpace  deferibed  would 
be  nearer  the  entire  fpace  (A  x),  than  any  other  fpace  de- 
feribed by  another  uniform  motion,  the  velocity  may  be  de- 
duced; thus,  let  a be  its  meafure,  then  the  fpace  de- 

d x 

feribed  in  the  time  A t — a . A z,  and  Aar  being  = — — , A 


fcribeafpace  ^ — . A/,  which  has  the  conditions  above 

fpecified  : a like  explanation  is  to  be  given  ,of  the  term  ac- 
celerating force  in  variable  motion  ; when  the  accelerating 
force  is  faid  to  vary  as  a function  (f. r)  of  the  fpace  de- 
feribed, what  is  to  be  underftood,  is,  that  the  co-efficient 

— varies  as  f x. 
d t J 


The  fpace  Ax  — — — . A t ■•} — 
r d t i 


and  confequently, 


A x d x 


A t 


d t + T 


2 . d t 
d’  x 


:(Aiy 


See. 


2 . d t- 


- . A t + Sc c.  now 


t + 

(r,  ~ •)  * ‘ + 


77d7^'>*  + Sc- 

d1  X 


I . 2 . d Z 
d'  x 


- . (A  t)z  -f  See.  is  < 

, r • (-^  t)2  -j-  See.  which 

i . 2 . d /' 

cannot  be  generally  afferted  ; for,  make  the  conftant  quan- 
d x 

tity  then  A t may  be  taken  fo  fmall,  that 


- — — — — . (A  ty  + See.  (ball  be  < ( — o')  A Z + 

l . z . d f-  ' \d  t / 


d 
d x 


i . 2 


^ ■ — . (A  ty  + &c.  but  if  ^ — a , then  can 

Ci  ~ *)  • A * + &c>  be  < (di  ~ *)  a i + 

d1  x d x 

_ . (A  ty  4-  See.  whilft  does  not  equal  «,  and 

* . 2.  d z1  ' d t ^ 


by  what  has  appeared,  — may  be  made  to  differ  from 

~t  by  a quantity  lefs  than  any  affignable  quantity  ; and 

this  is  all  that  is  clearly  intelligible  concerning  any  equality  that 

can  fubfift  between  -r — and  a certain  ftate  of  — V ; in  the 
d Z At 

« & X X 

language  of  limits,  the  limit  of — - orL.  — is  faid  to  equal 
° At  A t ^ 

d x 

d t ’ 

The  definition  of  velocity  being  given,  to  determine  its 
quantity,  or  meafyre  in  variable  motion,  becomes  a matter 
of  computation  : and  x being  a function  of  the  time,  the 
(3  x 

differential  co-efficient  -p-,  the  meafure  of  the  velocity 

muft  be  computed,  which,  by  preceding  methods,  can  al- 
ways be  effected  ; but  the  differential  co-efficient,  or  what 
correfponds  to  it,  may  be  eftimated  by  leveral  methods,  al- 
though the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded  is  in  faft 
the  lame;  hence  computing  by  fuch  methods  the  velocity, 

the  quantity  deduced  muft  be  what,  reallv,  — is  ; not  fun. 

ply  the  firft  differential  co-efficient  of  .v  + A x expanded, 
but  the  firft  differential  coefficient  obtained  by  a particular 
hypothefis  ; now  the  method  the  fluxionifta  have  followed 
is  this  ; they  define  fluxions  to  be  velocities,  and  having,  by 
certain  precedes,  obtained  the  quantity  fymbolical  of  thevi 
J.ocity,  they,  in  faft,  had  obtained  the  fluxion  or  differential 
of  a quantity  ; a procedure,  k fhould  feem,  not  very  phiffio 
fophieal ; fince  velocity,  as  a term  by  which  fluxions  are 
3 N a define^, 


FUNCTION. 


defined,  itfelf  in  variable  motion,  wants  definition,  and,  as 
a principal,  wants  computation.  And  when,  as  has  been 
already  ftated,  a partial  theory,  itfelf  to  be  included  under 
the  general  theory  of  quantity,  was  employed  to  illuftrate 
that  theory,  correfponding  modes  of  conceiving  quantity, 
and  expreffions  to  reafon  about  quantity,  became  neceflary  : 
every  thing  that  could  become  the  fubjeCt  of  inveftigation 
was  to  be  conceived  as  generated  by  motion,  or  its  increafe 
to  be  analogous  to  the  defcription  of  right  lined  fpace  by  a 
moving  body  ; figurative  expreffions  entered  as  parts  of  this 
theory,  and  the  fevere  fciences  were  difcuffed  in  terms  and 
phrafes  new  to  geometry. 

Science,  however,  derived  an  incalculable  advantage  from 
the  invention  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  but  the  excellence 
of  this  invention,  one  of  the  foundation  ftones  of  the  im- 
menfe  fabric  of  Newton’s  fame,  does  not  confifl  in  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  quantity  was  conceived  to  be  generated  by 
motion,  but  in  the  precedes  and  rules  by  which  it  was  taught, 
how  the  properties  of  motion  might  be  inveftigated,  and 
confequently,  the  fimilar  properties  of  continued  quantity  ; 
in  the  Ample  excogitation  of  the  principle  of  motion,  New- 
ton had  been  preceded  by  Roberval. 

According  to  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  diffe- 
rential calculus,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a branch  of  common 
algebra,  or  rather  as  a part  of  the  common  fymbolical  lan- 
guage in  which  quantity  is  treated  of.  In  its  mere  procefles 
and  rules  it  demands  no  hypothefis,  it  requires  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  no  theory  ; the  differential  of  f x is  Amply  the  fe- 
cond  term  of  f {x  -f-  d „r)  expanded,  d x being  altogether 
arbitrary;  and  in  particular  cafes,  as  xm , a',  L . x,  &c. 

d x 

comprehended  by  f x,  m .r”"1  d x,  A ar  d x,  — — , &c.  In 

A x 

its  application,  the  calculus  cannot  be  laid  to  demand  any 
new  hypothefis,  but  Amply  requires  this  propofition  to  be 
eftablifhed,  viz.  that  in  a feries  a -f  a’  . x a’1 . x’’  + &c. 
x may  be  taken  of  fuch  a magnitude,  that  any  term,  as 
du"n  xnt  {hall  be  greater  than  fum  of  all  the  fucceeding  terms. 
In  the  method  of  fluxions  and  of  limits,  the  differential  (or 
fluxion)  of  a function  f x,  although  expreffed  by  the  fecond 
term  of  f (x  + d x),  or  f (x  + x)  expanded,  is  not  Amply 
that  fecond  term,  but  is  expreffed  by  it,  under  the  circum- 
ftances  of  a particular  hypothefis  and  of  a particular  theory  ; 
and  confequently,  the  mere  analytical  procefles  and  opera- 
tions by  which  rules  are  founded  become  burthened  with 
that  theory. 

Function,  in  Phyjtology,  the  office  in  the  animal  econo- 
my performed  by  any  part  of  the  body,.  In  this  fenfe  it  is 


fynonymous  with  the  ufe  of  the  part ; we  fpeak  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  kidney,  teitis,  &c.  The  term,  however,  is  em- 
ployed, more  exteniively,  to  denote  the  great  procefles  of  the 
living  body,  the  performance  of  which  requires  the  co-ope- 
ration of  many  organs  ; as  thofe  of  digestion,  fenfation,  &c, 
Thefe  fubjeCts  will  all  be  confidered  under  their  refpeCtive 
articles  in  the  Cyclopaedia.  W e have  given  here  a view  of 
the  different  functions,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a table,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  their  mutual  relations,  and  to  afford  alfo  a ge- 
neral claflification  of  the  fubjeCts  belonging  to  phyfiology. 
This  table  is  taken  from  the  elements  of  phyfiology  of  Ri- 
cheraud.  We  do  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  the 
peculiar  mode  of  the  arrangement : all  fuch  divifions  muffc 
be  in  great  meafure  arbitrary.  The  various  parts  of  the 
living  fyllem  are  connected  together  ; the  functions  are  mu- 
tually dependent,  arife  out  of  each  other,  and  are  executed 
iimultaneoufly.  They  reprefent  altogether  a circle,  in 
which  we  cannot  aflign  a beginning  or  an  end.  Digefiion, 
abforption,  circulation,  the  fecretions,  nutrition,  fenfation, 
motion,  the  voice,  and  even  generation,  may  be  all  going 
on  at  once  ; but  an  obferver  would  find  himfelf  much  con- 
fufed  by  attending  at  the  fame  time  to  all  this  aflemblage  of 
procefles.  Again,  when  he  proceeds  to  the  work  of  ab- 
ftraCtion,  when  he  begins  to  contemplate  fome  Angle  part  of 
the  vital  phenomenon,  he  mufl  not  look  upon  this  as  in- 
lulated  or  independent,  but  advert  to  its  connection  with 
other  parts  of  the  economy.  A more  detailed  view  of  thefe 
matters  will  be  exhibited  in  the  article  Life. 

The  older  writers  divide  the  functions  into  four  clafies, 
called  the  animal,  vital,  natural,  and  generative.  The  firft 
of  thefe  includes  the  fenfations  and  motions,  which  form  the 
diftinguifhing  characters  of  animals ; the  fecond,  the  pro- 
cefles of  circulation  and  refpiration,  the  continuance  cf 
which  is  neceflary  to  life  ; the  third,  digefiion,  chylification* 
abforption,  urinary  fecretion,  &c.  by  which  the  nourifhment 
and  growth  of  the  body  are  performed ; and  the  fourth,, 
thofe  proceffes  by  which  the  continuance  of  the  fpecies  is 
provided  for.  Such  an  arrangement  is  very  arbitrary,  and 
open  to  numerous  objections.  The  vital  and  animal  func- 
tions are  fometimes  clafl'ed  together  under  the  former  name.. 
Vicq  d’Azyr  has  prefixed  an  arrangement  of  functions  to 
his  great  work,  the  “ Traite  d’Anatomie  avec  des  plauches 
coloriees.”  This  is  objectionable,  fince  fenfibility,  irrita- 
bility, and  offification,  are  there  included.  Now  the  two 
former  are  the  powers  or  properties  by  which  certain  parts 
are  enabled  to  perform  their  functions,  and  the  latter  is 
merely  a mode  of  nutrition  peculiar  to  a certain  ItruCture  of 
the  body. 
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Firft  Clafs. 

Functions  concern- 
ed IN  TIIE  PRESER- 
VATION OE  THE  IN- 
DIVIDUAL. {Life  of 
the  individual. ) 


Tabular  View  of  the  Functions  of  the  Animal  Economy. 

' Prehenfion  of  the  food, 


Firft  Order. 

By  allimilating  food 
to  his  own  fubftance. 
{Interior,  affimulative, 
or  nutritive functions.) 


Maftication  /e"tkl'on’ 

l second  ditto, 

Infalivation, 

Extrafts  from  it  the  nutritive  <j  Sfeftio^inthe  ftomach, 

duodenum, 
fmall  inteftine. 


Firft  Genus. — Digestion. 
ifts  frc 

parts. 


Excretion  of  faces, 

urine. 

f Abforption  of  chyle, 
lymph. 


\ 


Second  Genus. — Apsorttion. 

Conveys  the  nutritive  matter  into  <j  Aftion  of  the  abforbing  veftels, 
the  blood. 

Third  Genus. — Circulation. 

Carries  it  to  all  the  organs. 


Fourth  Genus. — Respiration. 
Expofes  it  to  the  atmofphere. 


Fifth  Genus. — Secretions. 

Make  it  undergo  various  modili-- 
cations. 

Sixth  Genus. — Nutrition. 


glands, 
thoracic  duff. 


Adfion  of  the  heart, 

arteries, 

capillary  veftels, 

veins. 

Action  of  the  parietes  of  the  cheft, 

lungs, 

Changes  produced  in  the  air, 

blood, 

Produftion  of  animal  heat. 

1 Formation  of  ferum, 

Follicular  or  mucous  fecretion, 
i . Glandular  fecretion. 


a i ■ i C .i  j Different  in  each  part,  according  to 

Applies  to  the  organs,  tor  the-,  • r / . ° 

rr  r p , -n  I its  peculiar  compohtion. 

purpoies  ot  growth  and  nounih-  L r 

j"  of  light, 


ment. 


'“Firft  Genus. — The  Sensations. 
Give  him  notice  of  their  prefence.  * 


Second  Order. 

Byeftablilhinghis  rela- 
tions to  furrounding 
objects.  {Exterior or 
relative  functions. ) 


hearing. 
Organs  <j  — fmelling, 

I — tailing, 

L — touching, 
Aftion  of  the  nerves, 
brain, 


Second  Genus. — The  Motions. 
Bring  him  towards,  or  remove  - 
him  from  them. 


Faculties  of  the  mind, 
Perception, 

Memory, 

Judgment, 

Volition, 

Sleeping  and  waking, 
Dreams  and  fomnambulifm.- 
fMufcles, 

Mufcular  aftion, 

The  llceleton, 
Articulations, 

Ereft  pofition,  or 
Standing  at  reft, 

'Walking, 


Third  Genus. — Voice  and  Speech 


Running, 
Progreffive  < Leaping, 
motions  j Swimming, 

Flying, 

_ Creeping. 

Motions  of  the  upper  limbs, 

_ Attitude,  Gefture. 

• f Articulated,  or  fpeech, 
hi  I °1Ce>  Modulated,  or  finging, 


Enable  him  to  communicate  with  f “ 
is  fellows  without  moving.  J g“ring,. 

\_Ventriloquifm. 


Second 


FUN 


FUN 


Second  Clufs. 

Ft  NOTIONS  CONCERN- 
ED  IN  TIIE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  THE  SPE- 
CX  ER.  ( Life  of  thefpc- 
cies.) 


Firft  Order. 
Requiring  the  con- 
courfeofboth  fexes. 

Second  Order. 
Performed  by  the  fe- 
male. 


Conception  and  Generation. 


f Gestation. 


Parturition. 

Lactation. 


Age  of  growth. 


Age  of  manhood. 


Age  of  decay. 

Death. 

Putrefaction. 


1 ’ Sexual  diftinftions, 
Hermaphrodites, 

_ Syftems  concerning  generation. 
"Pregnant  uterus, 

Hiftory  of  the  embryo, 
foetus, 


l Infancy 
) Puberty 


Vi 


-its  coverings. 


J Uterus  after  parturition, 
Difcharge  of  the  lochia. 
7 Office  of  the  mammje, 
i Milk. 

Dentition, 

Offification. 

, Menftruation. 

(_Adolefcence. 

C Differences  of  temperament, 

< Idiofynerafies, 

(_  Different  races  of  mankind, 
f Period  of  decline, 

-j  Old  age, 

(,  Decrepitude. 


FUND,  Fundus,  a Latin  term,  ufed  for  the  bottom 
of  certain  things  ; and  particularly  of  certain  parts  of  the 
body. 

Fund  of  the  eye , Fundus  oculi,  is  that  part  pofleffed  by  the 
choroides  and  retina. 

The  images  of  objefts  are  reprefented  in  an  inverted  fitu- 
ation,  in  the  fund  of  the  eye.  See  Vision. 

Fundus  Uteri,  or  bottom  of  the  womb,  is  the  body  or  prin- 
cipal part  thereof ; fo  called  in  contradiftion  to  the  cervix, 
or  neck  ; the  ofculum,  or  mouth;  and  the  vagina,  or 
ffieath. 

Fundus  Vefca,  or  bottom  of  the  bladder,  is  the  cavity 
thereof,  wherein  the  urine  is  contained.  In  men  it  is  placed 
over  the  reftum  ; and  in  women  over  the  matrix. 

Fund  of  the  Gall-bladder,  the  Stomach,  See.  See  Gall- 
bladder.  Stomach,  &c. 

Fundus  Plants,  is  that  part  of  a plant  where  the  ftalk  juft 
meets  and  joins  the  root. 

Fundus  Cali,  is  the  point  oppofite  to  the  point  of  culmi- 
nation ; or  the  point  of  the  ecliptic,  wherein  it  is  interfered 
by  the  meridian  beneath  the  horizon. 

Fund,  in  Commerce,  is  ufed  for  the  capital  or  ftock  of  a 
merchant,  company,  or  corporation  ; or  the  fum  of  money 
they  put  into  trade. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  abfolutely,  the  funds,  the  public 
funds,  meaning  the  ftock  of  the  great  companies,  or  corpo- 
rations, as  the  Bank,  South-fea,  Eaft- India,  & c. 

Funds,  Public,  are  the  taxes  appropriated  by  parliament 
to  the  fupport  of  civil  government,  and  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  intereft  of  money  borrowed  for  public  i'ervices. 
Tliefe  funds,  in  Britain,  have  been  all  formed  into  the  four 
following  claffes  or  diviiions : the  Aggregate  Fund,  the 
South-fea  Fund,  the  General  Fund,  and  the  Sinking  Fund. 
Of  all  thefe,  but  more  efpecially  the  laft,  we  (hall  give  an 
account  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  now  named. 

The  aggregate  fund  was  eftablifhed  by  an  aft  of  Geo.  I. 
cap.  12.  in  1715.  It  had  this  name  given  it,  becaufe  it 
confuted  of  a great  variety  of  taxes  and  furpluffes  of  taxes 
and  duties  which  were  in  that  year  confolidated,  and  given 
as  a fecurity  for  the  dbcharge  of  the  intereft  and  principal 
of  debts  due  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  fome  other 
public  debts;  and  alfo  for  the  payment  of  120,000 /.  per 
ami.  to  the  civil  lift.  Into  this  Fund  were  brought  the 


two-thirds  and  one-half  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  ; 
half  the  inland  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  ; the  houfe-money 
granted  by  the  7th'  of  Will.  III.  ; the  duty  on  hops  ; the 
duties  on  low  wines,  brandy,  and  Britiffi  fpirits  ; all  arrears 
of  land-taxes  ; all  public  monies  not  appropriated  ; the  fur- 
pluffes  of  the  nine-penny  excife,  of  the  five-fevenths  of  the 
Bank  nine-penny  excife,  of  the  revenues  in  the  annuity  afts 
of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  queen  Anne,  &c.  and  by  an 
aft  of  the  lit  of  Geo.  III.  all  the  duties  conftituting  the 
revenue  of  the  civil  lift. 

The  South-fea  fund  was  eftablifhed  by  flat.  3 Geo.  I. 
cap.  9.  in  1716  ; and  was  fo  called,  becaufe  appropriated 
to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  South-fea  company’s  capital.  It 
coniifted  of  a duty  on  candles,  and  certain  impofts  on  wines, 
vinegar,  tobacco,  and  Eaft-India  goods. 

The  general  fund  was  alfo  eftablifhed  by  flat.  3 Geo.  I. 
cap.  7.  in  1716,  and  confifted  of  a fubfidy  on  goods  ex- 
ported ; a tax  on  hackney-coaches  and  chairs  ; duties  on 
foap,  hides,  ftamps,  and  policies  of  infurance  ; 700/.  per 
week  letter-money  ; a moiety  of  the  inland  duties  on  tea 
and  coffee  ; and  39,855/.  per  annum  out  of  the  hereditary 
excife  on  beer  for  the  bankers  annuities.  All  thefe  taxes 
were  appropriated  to  the  difcharge  of  the  intereft  of 
7,808,087/.  (originally  10,000,000/.)  capital  ftock  of 
South-fea  annuities,  together  with  charges  of  manage- 
ment. 

All  that  remained  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  thus  di- 
gefted  into  thefe  three  funds,  after  fatisfying  the  charges 
upon  them,  was  in  the  fame  year  (or  1716)  carried  into  a 
fourth  fund,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  finking 
fund,  becaufe  appropriated  to  the fnking  of  the  public  debts. 
The  words  of  the  aft  of  the  3d  of  Geo.  I.  which  eftabliffi- 
ed  this  fqnd,  are,  “ All  the  monies  to  arife  from  time  to  time, 
as  well  of  the  excefs  and  furplus  of  an  aft  made  this  feffion 
for  redeeming  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; and  of 
the  excefs  or  furplus  by  virtue  of  one  other  aft  made  like- 
wife  this  feffion  for  redeeming  the  funds  of  the  South-lea 
company  ; as  alfo  of  the  excefs  or  furplus  of  the  duties  and 
revenues  by  this  aft  appropriated  as  aforefaid  ; and  the  over- 
plus monies  of  the  faid  general  fund  bv  this  aft  eftablifhed  ; 
ffiall  be  appropriated  to  the  difeharging  the  principal  and 
intereft  of  iuch  national  debts  as  were  incurred  before  the 
25th  of  December,  1716,  and  are  declared  to  be  national 

debts ; 


FUND. 


debts ; and  to  or  for  no  other  ufc,  intent,  or  purpofe 
vvhatfoever.” 

The  tranfaCtions,  with  refpedl  to  this  finking  fund,  form 
fo  important  a part  of  the  hiftory  of  Britain,  that  it  may  not 
be  improper  here  to  give  a more  particular  account  of  it. 

Before  its  eftabliihment  there  had  exiiled  many  fmaller 
funds  of  the  fame  nature  : that  is,  fuch  duties  or  taxes  had 
been  provided  for  paying  the  intereiis  of  particular  loans, 
as  afforded  furpluffes  by  which  the  principal  itfelf  was  to  be 
gradually  redeemed.  This  was  the  common  praftice  in  the 
reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne.  Moll  of  the 
public  duties  were  given  for  terms  of  years  ; and  at  the 
end  of  thofe  terms  they  ceafed  of  courfe,  unlefs  continued 
for  farther  terms  by  new  adls  of  parliament  : and,  in  gene- 
ral, it  was  provided,  when  any  money  was  railed,  that  the 
principal  ffiould  be  cancelled  either  by  time,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  fale  of  long  and  ffiort  annuities,  or  by  the  furpluffes  of  the 
duties  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  intereft.  This  was 
an  excellent  plan  ; but  it  was  by  no  means  carried  lleadily 
into  execution.  In  the  year  1720,  molt  of  the  long  and 
ffiort  annuities  were  converted  into  redeemable  perpetuities, 
at  the  expence  of  above  three  millions  ; and  the  furpluffes 
of  the  duties  charged  with  particular  loans  were  often  fo 
broken  into,  by  being  either  charged  with  new  loans  before 
they  had  cancelled  the  old,  or  fpent  on  current  fervices,  as 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  anfwering  the  end  intended  by 
them.  In  confequence  partly  of  this  bad  management,  the 
public  debts  at  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  were 
fo  much  increafed  as  to  be  generally  reckoned  infuppcrt- 
able  : and  their  reduftion  was  made  one  of  the  firft  objects 
of  parliamentary  attention.  This  gave  rife,  in  1716,  to  the 
inftitution  of  the  fund  of  which  we  are  giving  an  account, 
the  father  of  which  was  (as  has  been  generally  faid)  fir 
Robert  Walpole,  but,  in  reality,  the  earl  Stanhope.  All 
the  taxes,  except  the  land-tax,  and  fix-pence  per  bufhel 
malt-tax,  were  now  made  perpetual,  and  distributed  into  the 
three  funds  which  have  been  defcribed  ; the  furpluffes  of 
which,  for  ever  afterwards,  were  to  be  held  facred,  and  to 
be  applied  inviolably,  according  to  the  words  of  the  aft 
iuff  recited,  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt 

A confiderate  perfon  might  have  fufpecled,  that  the  fame 
caufes  which  had  rendered  former  partial  appropriations  in- 
effeftual,  would  deftroy  the  efficacy  of  this.  There  feemed, 
however,  to  be  reafon  for  hoping  the  contrary  : for, 

Firft,  the  future  happinefs  and  glory  of  the  kingdom 
were  thought  to  depend  on  this  appropriation  ; and  the  law 
which  eftabiifhed  it  was  declared  to  be  a fundamental  law 
of  the  realm.  Secondly,  in  conformity  to  thefe  fentiments, 
the  words  of  this  law  were  made  as  ftrong  as  pofiible  ; and, 
in  order  to  give  additional  force  to  it,  a repetition  of  it  in  the 
fame  words,  was  inferted  in  an  aft  of  the  5th  of  Geo.  I. 
cap.  3.  ' Particular  notice  ffiould  be  taken  of  thefe  word  : 
they  order  that  all  the  furpluffes  of  the  taxes  the;  made 
perpetual  ffiall  be  applied  to  the  difeharge  of  the  public 
debts,  and  “ to  no  other  ufe  or  intent  whatever.”  V hen, 
therefore,  a debt  had  been  paid  off,  the  addition  a;  king  from 
that  payment  to  the  furpluffes  (or  the  annuity  di (engaged 
by  it)  became  a part  of  the  fund,  and,  together  with  it,  was 
to  be  employed  in  difeharging  farther  debts.  And  the 
fame  being  true  of  every  fucceffive  annuity  difengaged  by 
every  payment,  the  fund,  if  never  mifapplied,  muft  neceffarily 
have  operated  in  finking  the  public  debt,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  money  accumulates,  when  put  out  to  bear  compound 
intereft.  And  in  this  way  this  fund  did  in  fad  operate  for 
a few  years.  While  in  its  infancy,  it  was  watched  over  with 
great  care.  The  improvement,  and  the  inviolable  applica- 
tion of  it,  were  recommended  in  moft  of  the  fpeeches  from 


the  throne,  and  echoed  back  in  the  addreffes  of  the  ffioufe 
of  commons.  It  is  particularly  obfervable,  that  fo  well 
did  our  minifters  then  underftand  the  nature  and  importance 
of  this  fund,  that  rather  than  encroach  upon  it,  they  fre- 
quently borrowed  money,  in  order  to  defray  the  neceffary 
expences  of  government.  From  fome  publications  in  1726 
it  appears,  that  fome  perfons  had  been  led  to  apprehend  this 
zeal  of  the  mimftry  would  not  be  permanent,  becaufe  it  was 
not  their  intereft  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  on  account  of 
the  dependence  and  influence  created  by  it.  In  anfwering 
this  objection,  the  writers  on  the  fide  of  the  court  called 
iuch  an  apprehenfion  an  indecent  jealcufy,  and  took  upon  them 
to  affure  the  public,  “ that  in  no  pollible  exigence  of  affairs 
could  our  minifters  ever  approve  of  or  recommend  the  alien- 
ation of  the  finking  fund.”  Happy  would  it  have  been  lor 
Britain  had  this  proved  true  ; but  in  a little  time  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  filled  in- 
decent jealouf.es  were  too  well  grounded.  Men  in  power 
came  foon  to  fee,  that  this  fund  was  advancing  too  fait  in 
its  operations,  and  to  change  their  zeal  for  it  into  a refolu- 
tion  to  deftroy  it.  This  will  abundantly  appear  from  the 
following;  fails. 

Charging  the  income  of  the  finking  fund  with  the  pay- 
ment ot  the  intereft  of  new  loans,  is  an  encroachment  upon 
it,  no  lefs  fubverlive  of  its  efficacy,  than  depriving  it  of  grofs 
fums  ; there  being  no  difference  between  taking  from  it  the 
annual  intereft  of  a fum,  and  that  fum  itfelf.  Between  the 
years  1727  and  1732  feveral  encroachments  of  this  kind  had 
been  made  upon  it  ; but,  being  of  a lefs  obvious  nature, 
they  palled  without  meeting  with  any  particular  oppofition. 
The  finishing  blow  was  given  in  the  year  1733.  In  that 
year,  in  order  to  keep  the  land-tax  at  one  fnilling  in  the 
pound,  it  was  neceffary  either  to  borrow  half  a million  for 
the  current  fervice,  or  to  take  this  fum  from  the  finking 
fund.  The  lall  method  was  chofen,  and  propofed  by  fir 
Robert  Walpole  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  Long  and 
warm  debates  enfued.  A propofal  to  alienate,  in  a time 
of  profound  peace,  a fund  which  the  law  had  made  facred, 
and  the  alienation  of  which  no  poffible  exigence  of  public 
affairs  could  juftify,  only  for  the  fake  of  keeping  the  land- 
tax  for  one  year  at  one  'billing  in  the  pound,  jullly  kindled 
the  indignation  of  the  patriotic  party.  They  urged  the 
prohibition  of  the  law,  the  faith  of  parliament,  and  the 
fecurity  of  the  kingdom.  The  propofer  cf  the  alienation 
was  reminded  of  his  inconfiilency  and  treachery,  in  en- 
deavouring to  beat  down  that  very  monument  of  glory 
which  he  had  boalled  of  having  erefted  for  himfelf ; and 
fir  John  Barnard  warned  him,  that  he  was  drawing  upon 
himfelf  the  curfes  of  pofterity.  But  all  arguments  were 
vain.  The  miniftry  pleaded  that  the  landed  intereft  wanted 
eaie  ; that  there  was  no  occafion  for  being  in  a hurry  to 
pay  the  national  debt  ; and  that  the  circumftances  of  the 
kingdom  had  altered  fo  much  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
finking  fund,  that  the  competition  then  among  the  public 
creditors  was,  not  who  ffiould  be  firft,  but  who  ftiould  be 
laft  paid.  Thus  argued,  among  others,  fir  Robert  Wal- 
pole. His  reafons  prevailed  ; and  the  houfe  of  commons, 
not  ufed  t©  refufe  him  any  thing,  confented. 

The  practice  of  alienating  the  finking  fund  having  been 
thus  begun,  went  on  of  courfe.  In  the  next  year,  or  1734, 
1,200,000 /.  was  taken  from  it.  In  1735,  and  1736,  it  was 
anticipated  and  mortgaged. 

In  1737  and  1738,  a million  of  the  flock  of  Bank  an- 
nuities, and  two  millions  of  the  flock  cf  South-fea  annuities, 
were  redeemed  with  it.  For  twelve  years  after  1738,  it 
was  wholly  applied  to  the  current  expences  of  every  year. 
In  1749,  the  intereft  of  near  fifty-eight  millions  of  tlie 
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public  debts  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  one-half  per 
cent,  intereft  for  feven  years,  and  afterwards  to  three  per 
cent,  for  ever  ; and  by  this  third  redudtiojBf  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  finking  fund  of  near  600, oco /.  per.ann.  But 
notwithftanding  the  great  addition  which  this  third  reduction 
of  intereft  made  to  the  finking  fund,  no  more  than  three 
millions  of  the  public  debts  were  redeemed  by  it,  during  the 
interval  of  peace  between  the  years  1748  and  1756. 

By  an  aft  of  the  25th  of  Geo.  II.  1752,  a change 
was  made  in  the  finking  fund,  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
mention. 

Before  this  aft  the  finking  fund  confifted  only  of  the 
clear  furpluffes  of  the  aggregate,  the  general,  and  the 
South-fea  company’s  funds.  By  the  war,  which  begun  in 
1740,  there  was  an  addition  made  to  the  public  debts  of 
near  thirty-two  millions.  This  occafioned  a great  increafe 
of  taxes  ; and  the  praftice  was,  whenever  any  new  tax  pro- 
duced lefs  than  the  intereft  with  which  it  was  charged,  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  out  of  the  finking  fund,  and  after- 
wards to  replace  the  fum  taken  from  it  out  ,of  the  fupplies 
for  the  following  year.  But  whenever  a tax  produced  more 
than  the  charge  upon  it,  the  overplus,  inftead  of  being  car- 
ried to  the  finking 'fund/  was  made  a part  of  the  fupplies  for 
the  year.  Bv  the  aft  juft  mentioned,  all  the  new  taxes,  to- 
gether with  all  the  annuities  to  the  payment  of  which  they 
had  been  appropriated,  were  ordered  to  be  carried  into  the 
finking  fund,  and  formed  into  one  general  account.  Moft 
of  the  new  taxes  having  proved  deficient,  this  fund  at  firft 
loft  more  than  it  gained  by  the  change.  But  the  lofs  was 
afterwards  more  than  made  up  ; firft,  by  the  Having  which 
was  produced  by  the  reduction  of  intereft  from  three  one 
half  per  cent.,  to  three  per  cent,  in  1757  ; and,  feconaly, 
by  the  addition,  in  the  fame  year,  of  the  falt-duties  to  this 
fund,  after  they  had  completed  the  redemption  of  a million 
with  which  they  had  been  charged  in  1745. 

The  war  which  began  in  1756  added  feventy-one  mil- 
lions and  a half  to  the  public  debts.  This  produced  a new 
increafe  of  taxes,  which  (in  conformity  to  the  confolidating 
aft  juft  mentioned)  were  brought  to  the  general  finking 
fund  account,  together  with  the  annuities  or  interefts  with 
the  payment  of  which  they  were  charged.  And  previous 
to  the  American  war  it  became  the  conftant  praftice,  when- 
ever a new  fund  or  tax  was  created  for  paying  the  intereft 
of  a loan,  to  carry  both  into  the  finking  fund  ; in  confe- 
quence  ol  which  this  fund  gained  when  the  tax  happened  to 
produce  more,  but  loft  when  it  produced  lefs  than  the 
intereft  which  it  had  been  given  to  pay.  The  finking  fund, 
therefore,  which,  before  the  confolidating  aft,  confifted 
only  of  the  furpluffes  of  the  aggregate,  general,  and  South- 
fea  company’s  iunds,  confifted  afterwards  of  the  clear  furplus 
of  all  the  appropriated  taxes.  There  was  only  one  excep- 
tion, namely,  the  additional  tax  upon  houfes  and  windows, 
granted  in  1758  towards  paying  the  intereft  of  four  millions 
and  a half  then  borrowed.  This  tax  was  never  made  a 
part  of  the  finking  fund  ; and,  having  always  proved  defi- 
.cient  to  the  amount  of  about  43,000/.  per  ann.  the  de- 
ficiency was  conftantly  made  good  by  the  finking  fund,  and 
afterwards  replaced  from  the  fupplies. 

Before  the  laft  reduftion  of  the  intereft  of  the  public 
debts,  the  finking  fund,  having  fuffered  greatly  from  various 
encroachments  upon  it,  produced  little  more  than  a million 
per  ann.  But  after  this  reduftion,  and  its  increafe  by  the 
addition  of  the  falt-duties,  it  produced  near  two  millions  per 
ann.  In  1764  it  produced  at  Michaelmas,  after  making 
good  deficiencies,  2,105,000/.  nearly.  For  five  years  after 
1764,  its  average  produce,  reckoned  to  Chriftmas  in  every 
year,  was  2,234,780/.  For  five  years,  ended  in  1774,  its 


average  produce  (after  making  good  the  deficiency  fss 
1 758 ) was  2,610,759 /.  In  1775  it  produced  2,917,869 L 
In  1776,  3,166,5x7/.  In  1777  it  was  charged  with  an 
annuity  of  100,000/.  per  ann.  to  the  civil  lift  ; and,  after 
paying  three  quarters  of  this  annuity,  and  half  a year’s 
intereft  of  five  millions  borrowed  in  that  year,  it  produced 
from  Oft.  1776  to  Oft.  1777,  2,685,669/.  From  Oft. 
1777  to  Oftober  1778,  1779,  and  1780,  it  produced 
2,442,063/. — 2,267,399/. — and  2,403,017/.  after  paying 
the  faid  annuity,  and  alfo  after  making  good  the  deficiency 
of  the  fund  in  1758,  and  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  new 
taxes. 

It  appears  from  this  detail,  that  after  the  peace  in  T76 3 
the  income  of  the  finking  fund  increafed  confiderably.  The 
caufes  of  this  were  partly  the  falling  in  of  life-annuities,  and 
the  greater  produftivenefs  of  the  taxes  occafioned  by  the 
increafe  of  luxury.  But  the  principal  caufe  was  the  falling 
in  of  the  intereft  of  about  ten  millions  and  a half  of  the 
public  debts,  which  had  been  difcharged  during  the  twelve 
years  of  peace  between  1763  and  1775.  This  diminution  of 
the  public  debts  was  made,  not  by  the  linking  fund,  but 
by  a contribution  from  the  Eaft-India  company  of  400,000/. 
per  ann.  begun  in  1768,  and  continued  for  five  years  ; by 
the  profits  of  ten  lotteries  ; by  the  compofition  for  main- 
taining French  prifoners  ; fale  of  French  prizes  taken  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  war  in  1756;  and  other  extraordi- 
nary receipts,  amounting  in  all  to  above  eight  millions. 
This  fund,  therefore,  did  not  pay  off  more  than  two  millions 
and  a half,  the  reft  of  its  produce  having  been  employed  in 
bearing  the  expences  of  the  peace  eftablilhment,  which, 
during  that  period,  were  nearly  double  to  what  they  had 
been  in  any  former  period.  n 

To  the  fum  juft  mentioned,  add  three  millions  paid  off  in 
the  peace  between  1748  and  1756,  and  three  millions  paid  off 
in  1736  and  1737,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  public  debts  paid  off  by  the  finking  fund,  fince  its 
firft  alienation  in  1733,  to  the  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  was  only  eight  millions  and  a half.  Had  no  fuch 
alienation  ever  taken  place  ; had  even  half  \ ts  annual  produce 
been  invariably  applied  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
originally  formed,  the  whole  debt  would  have  been  re- 
deemed, and  the  nation  at  that  period  would  confequently 
have  been  relieved  from  the  whole  burden  of  its  taxes  ; 
and  it  is  poflible  alfo  that  the  whole  expence  of  that  cala- 
mitous war,  and  the  lofs  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  would  have 
been  prevented.  But  the  preffure  of  thefe  burdens  having 
continued  with  equal  force,  during  the  whole  interval  of  a 
peace  of  eleven  years  without  the  moft  diftant  profpeft  -of 
being  diminifhed  by  any  prudence  or  economy  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  the  nation  fuffered  itfelf  to  be 
plunged  into  a war  with  the  hope  of  being  relieved  from  a 
part  of  its  burdens,  by  compelling  the  colonifts  to  bear  a 
fiiare  in  the  fupport  of  them.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  war,  like  all  that  preceded  it,  inftead  of  diminilhing, 
increafed  the  public  burdens,  fo  that  the  debt,  which  at  its 
commencement  amounted  to  136  millions,  had  accumulated 
at  its  termination  in  1783  to  more  than  268  millions.  At 
this  period  the  feveral  changes  in  the  miniftry  prevented 
any  improvement  from  being  made  in  the  management  of 
the  public  finances.  The  immediate  fucceffors  of  lord 
North,  if  they  had  been  fo  difpofed,  had  fcarcely  time  to 
form  any  plan  for  the  purpofe  ; and  the  meafures  which 
had  been  recommended  in  the  king’s  fpeech,  during  the 
fhort  adminiftration  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  were  totally 
difregarded  by  the  party  that  followed  him  into  power*; 
fo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  until  the  end  of  that  ad- 
miniftration the  management  of  the  finances  was  condufted 
5 with 


■wfith  tlie  fame  difregard  to  economy  and  the  public  intereft, 
as  had  uniformly  diltinguiflied  it  from  the  firft  days  of  fir 
Robert  Walpole.  In  the  year  1784,  however,  when  Mr. 
Pitt,  after  having  been  forced  to  refign  with  lord  Shelburne 
in  the  preceding  year,  was  raifed  to  the  chief  adminiftration 
of  public  affairs,  the  ruinous  plans  which  had  hitherto  been 
purfued  were  difcOntinued,  and  very  coniiderable  improve- 
ments were  made  both  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  loans 
which  were  neceffary  for  difcharging  the  arrears  of  the  late 
war,  and  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  public  accounts. 
In  (lead  of  borrowing  at  a low  intereft,  and  thus  adding  a 
needlefs  capital  to  the  public  debt,  the  meafure  fo  often  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Price,  of  borrowing  at  a high  intereft, 
with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  was 
adopted,  and  the  public  accounts  were  thrown  into  new 
orders  by  abolifhlng  the  former  divifion  of  the  taxes  under  the 
four  heads  of  Aggregate,  South-fea , Genera /,  and  Sinking  funds, 
and  including  the  whole  in  one  fund  called  the  Confolidated 
fund.  The  furplus  remaining,  after  deducing  from  the  taxes 
thus  confolidated,  all  the  expences  of  the  public  debts  and 
tlie  civil  lift,  correfponded  with  what  was  formerly  called  the 
Sinking  fund.  This  furplus,  which  Mr.  Pitt  eftimated  at  a 
million  annually,  though  it  never  fairly  produced  half  that 
ium  during  the  whole  time  that  intervened  between  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  fund  and  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war,  was  appointed  by  parliament  to  be  applied  to 
the  gradual  difeharge  of  the  public  debt.  For  this  im- 
portant meafure  the  minilter  was  wholly  indebted  not  only 
to  the  writings  but  to  the  immediate  advice  and  affiftance  of 
l)r.  Price.  But  in  claiming  the  honour  of  having  his  name 
inferibed  on  a pillar  to  public  credit  for  having  adopted  it, 
Mr.  Pitt  thought  proper  to  allume  the  whole  merit  of  the 
meafure  to  himfelf,  without  the  flighted:  notice  of  the  fource 
from  which  he  had  derived  his  information,  and  thus  ex- 
hibited a much  lefs  equivocal  proof  of  his  ambition  than 
either  of  bis  magnanimity  or  gratitude. 

Of  the  three  plans  which  Dr.  Price  communicated  at  his 
requeft,  Mr.  Pitt  chofe  the  molt  feeble,  from  the  fear  of 
adding  to  the  taxes  600,000 /.  a year,  which  would  have 
been  required  to  affift  the  operations  of  the  other  plans. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nation  if  he  had  always  enter- 
tained the  fame  apprehenfions,  however  much  it  may  be 
regretted  that  he  fliould  have  been  influenced  by  them  on 
this  occafion. 

In  the  firft  plan,  it  was  propofed  by  Dr.  Price,  in  addition 
to  the  million  furplus,  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  fund  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  temporary  and  life  annuities,  by  con- 
verting 60  millions  of  three  per  cents  into  four  per  cents, 
and  providing  in  the  firft  five  years  600,000/.  per  annum, 
for  paying  the  difference  of  intereft.  In  the  courfe  of  30 
years  this  would  have  redeemed  114,491,991/.  of  ftock  in 
the  three,  four,  and  five  per  cents,  and  given  a free  revenue 
•of  6,345,566/.  In  the  fecond  plan,  all  the  fame  aids  were 
propofed,  except  that  the  converfion  of  the  three  per 
cents  into  four  per  cents  was  omitted.  This  would  have 
retarded  the  operations  of  the  fund  in  a fmall  degree,  as 
the  ftock  redeemed  in  the  three,  four,  and  five  per  cents, 
in  the  courfe  of  30  years,  would  have  amounted  only  to 
101,721,266/.,  and  the  free  revenue  would  have  been  only 
6,069,709/.  In  the  third,  which  in  fadl  is  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  no  other  aid  was  propofed  to  the  million 
furplus  than  the  temporary  and  life-annuities  as  they  fell 
in,  and  fuppofing  the  ftock  to  have  been  redeemed  in  the 
three,  four,  and  five  per  cents,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
Dr.  Price,  it  would  have  amounted,  in  30  years  only,  to 
73,379,126/.  and  .the  free  revenue  to  4,579,731/.,  or  to 
little  more  than  two-thirds  its  amount  by  the  firft  plan. 
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Since  the  eftablifhment  of  this  plan,  it  has  been  the  cullom 
of  parliament  to  vote  annually  the  fum  of  200,000/.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  million  furplus,  by  which  its  operations  have 
been  fo  far  accelerated.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
been  retarded,  for  tlie  purpofe  of  afiifting  the  public  loans, 
by  the  partial,  and  at  laft  the  total  alienation  of  the  30 
years  annuity,  amounting  to  418,323/.  per  annum. 

When  the  finking  fund  was  eftablilhed  in  the  year 
1786,  the  public  debt,  exc'lufive  of  the  temporary  annuities, 
conJifted  of 

187,61 1,254 /.  111  three  per  cents, 
32,750,000/.  in  the  four  per  cents, 

17,869,994/.  in  the  five  per  cents  ; 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  238,231,241/.  By  the  operation 
of  Dr.  Price’s  plan,  which  was  founded  on  a fyftem  of 
peace,  and  confequently  on  the  fuppefition  that  in  the 
courfe  of  a very  few  years  tlie  four  per  c:  nts  would  have 
rifen  to  par,  the  whole  of  that  ftock  and  cf  the  five  per 
cents,  together  with  4,074,574/.  ftock  in  the  three  per 
cents,  would  have  been  redeemed  at  the  prefent  time, 
leaving  a free  revenue  of  3,892,831/.  and  reducing'  the  per- 
manent debt  to  183,536,680/.  ftock  in  the  three  per  cents, 
which  would  have  required  little  more  than  five  millions  and 
a half  annually  to  j ay  the  intereft  of  it.  Nor  have  the 
operations  of  this  plan  difappointed  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  tlie  public.  They  have  in  fa£t  exceeded  the  com- 
putations of  Dr.  Price  ; but  this  has  arifen  from  a caufe  by 
no  means  favourable  either  to  the  credit  or  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  By  a ruinous  war,  in  which  the  nation  has 
been  ahnoft  inceffantly  involved  during  the  laft  18  years, 
and  which,  by  increafing  the  debt  twenty  times  falter  than 
k could  poflibly  be  reduced,  has  at  different  times  de- 
preciated the  funds  fo  low,  that  the  funis  appropriated 
for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  have  purchafed  nearly  twice 
as  much  ftock  as  they  would  otherwife  have  done.  From 
the  manner,  however,  in  which  the  accounts  are  laid  before 
parliament,  it  is  impofiible  to  afeertain  the  exadl  amount  of 
the  debt  which  lias  been  redeemed  by  tlie  finking  fund,  as  it 
was  firft  eftablilhed  in  i 786  ; for  its  operations  are  blended 
with  tliofe  of  another  fund  which  was  eftablilhed  foon  after, 
for  tlie  purpofe  of  redeeming  any  new  debt  which  Ihould  be 
incurred  by  the  public. 

In  the  leveral  trails  which  Dr.  Price  bad  written  cn  the 
fubjeft,  he  had  ftrongly  infilled  cn  the  necefiity,  not  only  of 
redeeming  the  prefent,  but  alfo  of  difcharging  any  future 
debt,  by  providing  a fpecial  fund  for  that  purpofe,  and  wit  1* 
tliat  view  he  recommended  that  1/.  on  every  too/,  bor- 
rowed fliould  be  annually  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  ca- 
pital, (which  it  would  accomplilh  in  lefs  than  40  years,)  that 
by  this  means  the  debt  might  be  prevented  from  becoming  a 
perpetual  burden  on  the  country.  In  conformity  with  this 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Price  an  acl  of  parliament  was 
palled,  which  diredled,  that  in  all  future  loans  an  additional 
fum  of  1 /.  per  cent  over  and  above  the  annual  intereft 
Ihould  be  raifed  by  taxes  towards  redeeming  the  principal, 
and  fo  enormous  has  been  the  expenditure  lince  tlie  palfing 
of  that  adl,  that  this  additional  fum  amounted,  in  February 
laft  (1810)  to  3,841,567'.  exclufive  of  56,445,000/.  which 
had  been  borrowed  during  Mr,  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  on 
the  fecurity  of  the  income-tax,  and  which  has  lince  been 
funded  without  any  fpecial  provifion  for  its  redemption. 
With  this  fum,  and  the  accumulating  dividends  on  the  llcck 
purchafed  with  it,  together  with  the  furplus  million,  the 
annual  fum  of  200,000 /.  voted  by  parliament,  the  dividends 
on  the  ftock  purchafed  with  both,  and  about  91,000/.  fter 
ann.  gained  by  the  falling  in  of  feme  life  annuities,  the  coin* 
miffioners  had  in  February  the  fum  of  10,509,792 /.  ns  an* 
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uually  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  whole  of  what  they  had  then  redeemed 
amounted  to 

149,271,236/.  (lock  in  the  three  per  cents, 

6,629,70 ol.  ftock  in  the  four  per  cents, 

142,000/.  ftock  in  the  five  per  cents,  or  156,042,936/. 
But  in  order  to  fhew  what  progrefs  has  really  been  made 
in  reducing  the  public  debt  by  the  financial  operations  of 
minifters,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve  that  the  whole 
mafs,  exclufive  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  prefent  year  and 
of  the  addition  to  the  temporary  annuities,  amounted  in 
February  to 

596,156,564/.  ftock  in  the  three  per  cents, 

66,076,985/.  ftock  in  the  four  per  cents, 

60,213,221/.  ftock  in  the  five  per  cents,  or  722,446,770/. 
Deducting  from  this  fum  156,042,936/.  parchafed  by  the 
commifiioners,  there  will  remain  unredeemed  of  the  perpetual 
annuities  566,403,834/.;  and  as  the  purchafes  have  almoft 
wholly  been  made  in  the  three  per  cents,  a very  conliderable 
part  of  this  debt  confifts  of  four  and  five  per  cents,  which 
makes  the  real  amount  of  it,  when  compared  with  the  debt 
in  1786,  nearly  four  times  greater  than  what  it  would  have 
been,  had  no  wars  intervened  to  difturb  the  operations  of 
the  finking  fund. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  five  years  about  140  millions 
have  been  added  to  the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  which, 
requiring  an  annual  addition  of  fix  millions  nearly  to  the 
permanent  taxes,  recourfe  has  been  had,  among  a variety  of 
other  expedients  for  preventing  the  necefiity  of  impofing 
new  burthens,  to  the  perpetuating  a part  of  the  war-taxes 
which  were  meant  only  to  be  temporary,  and  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  annuities  that  expired  in  1808,  which  were 
originally  to  have  been  applied  in  aid  of  the  finking  fund. 
By  thefe  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  meafure  of  funding 
above  56  millions  of  three  per  cents,  without  any  provifion 
for  their  redemption  ; the  country,  Ihould  the  prefent  de- 
foliating war  be  ever  fucceeded  by  an  interval  of  peace,  will 
neither  be  relieved  immediately  from  the  extraordinary 
weight  of  its  new  burthens,  nor,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
from  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  is  to  bear  its  old  ones. 

In  a former  period,  when  the  minifter  began  to  encroach 
on  the  finking  fund  under  pretence  of  relieving  the  public, 
he  never  ceafed  to  repeat  his  encroachments  with  increafing 
violence  till  he  had  entirely  deftroyed  it.  In  the  prefent 
period  we  have  witnefted  fimilar  encroachments  from  fimilar 
motives  ; and  if  the  public  expenditure  fnould  proceed  in 
the  courfe  which  has  diftinguifhed  this  war  above  all  others 
for  a few  years  longer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fame 
fpecious  pretence  will  be  urged  for  repeating  tliofe  en- 
croachments ; until  at  length  the  whole  fund  is  alienated, 
and  the  laft  hope  of  the  country  to  be  ever  relieved  from 
its  burthens  is  totally  extinguifhed. 

Fund  for  the  Support  of  decayed  Mu fic'tans  and  their  Families . 
This  fund,  the  firft  of  the  kind,  has  been  the  model  of 
fimilar  eftablifhments  abroad  and  at  home.  On  the  con- 
tinent it  has  been  imitated  at  Vienna,  Gottingen,  Leipfic, 
and  Hamburg  ; and  at  home,  in  our  theatres.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, when  he  had  quitted  the  ftage,  and  only  aCled  occa- 
fionaliy,  eftabli filed  a fund  for  the  fupport  of  decayed 
aCtors  and  aClreftes  ; and  continued  to  perform  a capital 
part  for  its  benefit,  annually,  to  nearly  the  laft  year  of  his 
life.  For  this  benefit  he  wrote,  and  fpoke,  the  moil 
humorous  prologue,  in  a mock-heroic  ftyle,  which  his 
fertile  pen  in  addrefles  to  an  audience  ever  produced. 
The  fame  laudable  kind  of  fund  for  decayed  and  worn  out 
actors  and  their  families  has  been  eftablifiied  at  Covent 
Garden. 
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The  original  fund  for  decayed  muficians  had  its  begin- 
ning in  1738,  on  a fmall  fcale,  by  opening  a fubfeription 
among  mufical  profeflors,  of  only  half-a-crown  a quarter  ; 
forming  themfelves  into  a fociety,  eleCling  12  governors,  to 
be  renewed  annually,  and  agreeing  to  14  refolutions,  which 
are  all  inferted  in  the  appendix  to  the  account  of  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel,  publiflied  in  1785,  4to. 

In  1739,  a compact  was  formed  with  the  corporation 
of  “ the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,”  by  which  the  fociety  en- 
gaged to  furnifii  a band,  (elected  from  their  fubferibing 
members,  for  the  two  annual  performances  at  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  in  confideration  of  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  which 
the  corporation  agreed  to  allow  each  year  to  the  mufical 
fociety  ; and  this  fum  has  been  conllantly  thrown  into  the 
fund,  and  appropriated  to  charitable  purpofes. 

Befides  the  calual  and  fluctuating  income  arifing  front 
fubferiptions  and  benefits,  the  fociety  has  been  honoured 
with  a few  benefactions  in  the  way  of  legacies,  of  which- 
the  following  is  an  account : 

In  1738,  ioo  /.  by  Mr.  Rojere,  one  of  its  profefiional 

members. 

In  1760,  50/.  by  Mr.  Waldron,  do. 

In  1782,  50/.  by  Mr.  James  Mathias,  an  honorary  fub- 
feriber,  with  an  excellent  bafs  voice  ; whofc  performance  as 
a dilettanti  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  concerts  was  long 
admired. 

But  the  moft  confiderable  legacy  which  the  fociety  ever 
received  was  from  the  admirable  and  benevolent  Mr. 
Handel  ; who  bequeathed  to  the  eftablifhment  1000/. 

From  the  performances  at  the  commemoration  of  this 
great  and  illuftrious  mufician,  whofe  works  had  been  the 
chief  attractions  at  their  annual  benefits,  the  fund  received 
an  addition  to  their  capital  from  the  noblemen  and 
baronets  who  planned  and  direCted  this  extraordinary  cele- 
bration, 6000 1. 

At  their  annual  benefits,  the  principal  profefiional  fub- 
feribers  to  the  charity,  who  are  not  employed  in  the 
orclieftra,  are  appointed  to  attend  at  the  feveral  doors  and 
offices  of  the  theatre  ; the  whole  bufinefs  being  tranfaCted  by 
themfelves,  as  ordered  and  regulated  by  a committee  for  the 
concert,  or  whatever  the  perfomance  may  be  ; and  it  feems  as 
if  no  charitable  inftitution  could  be  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
abufe,  embezzlement,  or  partiality  ; regulated  with  more 
care,  integrity,  and  economy  ; or  have  its  income  fo  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  activity  and  talents  of  its  own 
members. 

Except  a fmall  falary  to  the  fecretary,  and  another  to 
the  colleftor,  there  is  no  lucrative  employment  belonging  to 
the  inftitution  : fo  that  the  whole  produce  of  benefits 
and  fubferiptions  is  nett,  and  clear  of  all  deduction  or 
drawback. 

Though  the  firft  fubfeription  from  profefiional  members 
was  only  half-a-crown  a quarter,  in  1766  the  fum  of  20 
(hillings  per  annum  was  required  of  all  new  members, 
inftead  of  ten.  And  the  old  members  then  agreed,  almoft 
unanimoufiy,  to  pay  the  fame  fum.  Since  that  period,  1 he 
annual  demand  on  the  profefiional  fubferibers  has  been 
fettled  at  one  pound  two  (hillings,  and  the  benefit  tickets 
have  the  fame  price  as  at  the  Commemoration  ; that  is  to 
fay,  a guinea  each,  fo  that  the  fubfeription  of  honorary 
members  has  been  doubled. 

Mr.  Michael  Chriftian  Felling,  and  doCtor  Maurice 
Green,  took  the  lead  at  the  time  of  inllituting  this  fociety, 
and  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  afterwards.  Since  their 
deceafe,  other  muficians,  who  were  high  in  the  profeflion, 
and  of  whofe  probity  and  honour  their  brethren  had  a good 
opinion,  were  placed  alternately  in  the  chair,  and  now,  by 
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the  great  acceffion  to  the  fund  from  the  profits  of  the  ever 
memorable  Commemoration,  its  capital  becomes  a ferious 
and  weighty  concern,  amounting  to  upwards  of  22,000/.  in 
South-fea  annuities  and  three  per  cents,  which  realizes  and 
afcertains  an  income  of  678/.  a year,  exclufive  of  benefits 
or  fubfcriptions. 

The  path  therefore  which  the  governors  and  court  of 
affiftants  have  now  to  purfue  is  perfeftly  plain  and  pleafant. 
The  power  of  alleviating  diilrefs  and  mifery,  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  cloathing  the  naked,  and  adminiftering  comfort  to 
age  and  infirmities,  is  placed  in  their  hands  without  the 
trouble  of  providing  the  means. 

FUNDAMENT,  the  anus  or  aperture  through  which 
an  animal  voids  his  excrements. 

FUNDAMENTAL,  forrething  that  ferves  as  a bafe, 
reft,  fupport,  or  foundation,  for  any  thing. 

The  apoftles  creed  contains  the  fundamental  points  of 
religion.  1'he  Salic  law  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
polity  of  France. 

Fundamental,  in  Mufic,  denotes  the  principal  note  of 
a fong  or  compolition,  to  which  all  the  reft  are  in  fome 
meafure  adapted,  and  by  which  they  are  fwayed ; called  alio 
the  hey  of  the  fong. 

Fundamental  Bafs.  See  Basse  Fondamentale,  and 
Fondamentale. 

Fundamental  Concords  are  of  three  kinds  ; viz.  the 
perfect  concord,  the  concord  of  the  fixth,  and  the  concord 
of  the  feventh.  The  firft  or  perfect  concord  is  greater  or 
lefs,  according  as  the  third  is  greater  or  lefs.  The  fecond 
is  of  three  forts  : in  the  two  firft  forts  the  fixth  is  always 
greater,  and  the  third  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  mode  is  greater 
or  lefs.  Thefe  two  concords  differ  only  by  their  third. 
Between  thefe  two  there  is  another  concord,  which  on  many 
occaiions  produces  a very  good  effcft,  and  is  particularly 
ufed  by  the  Italians  ; whence  it  is  called  the  concord  of  the 
fuperfluous  fixth,  or  of  the  Italian  iixth.  It  is  compofed 
of  a greater  third,  or  fuperfluous  fourth,  or  tritone,  and  a 
greater  third,  as  fa  la  fi  re  *.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of 
the  fundamental  feventh  : the  firft  is  formed  of  a greater 
third,  and  two  leffer  thirds,  as  fol  fi  re  fa  ; the  fecond  is 
formed  of  a leffer  third,  a greater  third,  and  a lefler  third, 
as  re  fa  la  ut ; the  third  is  formed  of  two  lefler  thirds,  and 
a-  greater  third,  as  fi  re  fa  la  ; the  fourth  is  formed  of  one 
greater  third,  one  lefler,  and  one  greater,  as  ut  mi  fol ft  ; 
the  fifth  is  called  the  concord  of  the  diminifhed  feventh,  and 
formed  of  three  leffer  thirds,  fo'&fi  re  fa.  See  Concord. 

Fundamental  Roch , in  Geology,  (or  bafis,)  is  a term 
ufed  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  by  many  of  the  German  geo- 
logifts,  for  the  bafis  or  folid  nucleus  of  the  earth,  on  which 
the  fuperiicial  ftrata  have  been  depofited.  This  funda- 
mental rock  is  faid  to  be  granite,  but  we  much  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  pofition,  except  fo  far  as  it  may  abound  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  feries  of  ftrata  vifible  on  the  furface  ; be- 
caufe  animmenfe  mafs  of  matter,  much  heavier  than  granite, 
is  neceffary,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  earth,  to  account  for 
the  fpecific  gravity  (4.4  to  5.4)  which  modern  and  con- 
current experiments  have  ftiewn  to  belong  to  the  terra- 
queous globe.  See  Earth  and  Gravity. 

FCJNDAMENTO,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  is  in  general 
every  part  that  plays  or  fings  the  bafs  ; but  the  thorough- 
bafs  is  more  particularly  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  the  bafis  or 
foundation  of  all  harmony. 

FUNDAON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Berra  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Alfayates, 

FUNDI.  See  Fondi. 

FUNDO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia  ; 
44  miles  W.N.W.  of  Birlat. 
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FUNDUCLiE,  !an  ^Egyptian  coin,  a fort  of  fequin,  of 
the  value  of  a hundred  and  forty-fix  medines.  Poeocke’s 
EgyPf>  P-175- 

FUNDULUS,  in  Zoology,  a name  ufed  by  many  for  the 
fmall  fifh,  called  by  others  cobitis  barbatula,  and  by  the  gene- 
rality of  people  in  England  the  loach. 

Fundueus  is  ufed  alfo  by  Schoneveldt,  and  fome  others, 
to  exprefs  the  common  gudgeon,  or  Cyprinus  gobio. 

FUNDY,  in  Geography,  a large  bay  in  North  America, 
which  opens  between  the  ifiands  in  Penobfcot  bay,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  and  ftate  of  Maine,  and  Cape  Sable,  the 
fouth-weftern  point  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  extends  about  2CO 
miles  in  a N.E.  direftion  ; and  with  Verte  bay,  which 
projects  into  the  land  in  a S.W.  dire  ft  ion  from  the  ftraits 
of  Northumberland,  forms  a very  narrow  ifthmus,  uniting 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  continent,  where  the  divifion  line  runs 
between  that  province  and  New  Brunfwick.  From  its 
mouth  up  to  Paffamaquoddy  bay,  on  its  N.W.  fide,  fituated 
between  the  province  of  New  Brunfwick  and  the  di  drift 
of  Maine,  are  a number  of  bays  and  ifiands  on  both  iides, 
and  thus  far  it  contrafts  its  breadth  gradually.  It  is  12. 
leagues  acrofs  from  St.  John’s  in  New  Brunfwick  to  the, 
gut  of  Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  tides  are  rapid, 
and  rife  30  feet.  Above  this  it  prefc-rves  nearly  an  equal 
breadth,  until  its  waters  are  formed  into  two  arms  by  a penin- 
fula,  the  weftern  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Chigneeto. 
At  the  head  of  the  north-eaftern  arm,  called  Chigneeto 
channel,  which  forms  with  bay  Verte  the  ifthmus,  the  tides 
rife  40  feet.  Thefe  tides  are  fo  rapid  as  to  overtake  animals 
feeding  on  the  fhore. 

FUNEN,  or  Fy'en,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic,  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  extending  from  N.  to 
S.  about  35  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  30  ; it  is  a 
fertile  and  pleafant  ifland,  in  which  many  of  the  Danifli 
nobility  have  feats.  The  foil  yields  great  crops  of  corn,  fo 
that  nearly  10, coo  barrels  are  expi  r ed  annually  to  Norway 
and  Sweden,  exclufively  of  the  home-confumption.  The 
inhabitants  keep  large  flocks  of  bees,  and  with  the  honey 
they  make  mead,  which  forms  a confiderable  article  of  trade. 
In  this  ifland  are  feveral  lakes  and  rivers  abounding  in  fifli, 
but  none  of  them  are  navigable  : great  quantities  of  cod, 
helming,  turbot,  and  other  fifh  are  caught  in  the  bays  along 
the  coaft.  The  capital  is  Gdenfee.  N.  lat.  55  7 to 

55  36.  E.  long.  9 40'  to  10'  50'. 

FUNERAL,  the  ceremonies  performed  at  an  interment ; 
or  the  laft  offices  paid  to  the  deceafed.  See  Burial. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  funus  ; and  that  of fu* 
ttalia,  on  account  of  the  torches  (which  were  furies,  cera 
circmndati ) ufed  in  the  funerals  of  the  Romans  ; though 
others  derive  funus  from  the  Greek  $ovo?,  death  or  Jlaughter. 

The  firft  perfons  who  fee.n  to  have  paid  any  particular  re- 
fpeft  to  their  dead  were  the  Egyptians,  who  erefted  monu- 
ments for  tranfmitting  the  remembrance  of  their  virtues  to 
future  ages.  See  Pyramid. 

Whenever  a perfon  died  among  the  Egyptians,  his  parents 
and  friends  put  on  mournful  habits,  and  abftained  from  all 
banquets  and  entertainments.  This  mourning  lafted  from 
forty  to  feventy  days,  during  which  time  they  embalmed  the 
body.  See  Embalming. 

When  this  ceremony  was  fir.ifhed,  the  embalmed  body 
was  reftored  to  the  parents,  who  placed  it  in  a kind  of  open 
cheft,  which  was  preferved  either  in  their  houfes,  or  in  tlie 
fepulchres  of  their  anceftors.  Before  the  dead  were  al- 
lowed to  be  depofited  in  the  tomb,  they  underwent  a 
folemn  judgment,  which  extended  even  to  their  kings ; 
and  if  the  iffue  of  the  judgment  proved  unfavourable,  they 
were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  burial ; and  this  cuftom  feems 
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to  have  been  praftifed  among  the  Ifraelites  ; for  we  read 
that  their  wicked  kings  were  not  interred  in  the  fepulchres 
ot  their  ancedors. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  ancient  Romans  were  very 
numerous.  The  deceafed  was  kept  feven  days  ; and  every 
day  wafhed  with  hot  water,  and  fometimes  with  oil,  that, 
in  cafe  he  were  only  in  a (lumber,  he  might  be  thus  waked  ; 
and  every  now  and  then  his  friends  meeting,  made  a horrible 
outcry  or  fhout,  with  the  fame  view  ; which  lalt  atlion  they 
called  coiiclamatio. 

The  third  conclamation  was  on  the  feventh  day  ; when, 
if  no  figns  of  life  appeared,  the  defunft  was  drefl'ed  and 
embalmed  by  the  pollindtorics  : placed  in  a bed  near  the 
door,  with  his  face  and  heels  towards  the  llreet ; and  the 
outfide  of  the  gate,  if  the  deceafed  were  of  condition,  was 
garnifhed  with  cyprefs  boughs. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  feven  days  an  altar  was  raifed 
near  his  bed-fide,  called  acerra  ; on  which  his  friends  every 
day  offered  incenfe  ; and  the  libitinarii  provided  things  for 
the  funeral. 

On  the  feventh  day  a crier  was  fent  about  the  city  to  in- 
vite the  people  to  the  folemni/.ation  of  the  funeral  in  thefe 
words:  “ Exequias  L.  Tit.  L.  filii,  quibus  eft  commodum 
ire,  jamtempus  ell.  Ollus  (i.  e.  ille)  ex  asdibus  effertur.” 
The  people  being  affembled,  tine  lafh  conclamation  ended, 
and  the  bed  was  covered  with  purple  ; a trumpeter  marched 
forth,  followed  by  old  women,  called  preeficie,  fmging  fongs 
in  praife  of  the  deceafed  ; and  laftly,  the  bed  followed,  borne 
by  the  next  relations.  And  if  the  perfon  were  of  quality 
and  office,  the  waxen  images  of  all  his  predeceffors  were  car- 
ried before  him  on  poles. 

The  bed  was  followed  by  his  children,  kindred,  See. 
Mtrati,  or  in  mourning  : from  which  a£l  of  following  the 
eorpfe,  thefe  funeral  rites  were  called  exequhe. 

The  body  thus  brought  to  the  roflra,  the  next  of  kin 
laudabat  defunctum  pro  rojlris,  made  a funeral  oration  in  his 
pr.i’e,  and  that  of  his  ancellors. 

This  done,  the  body  was  carried  to  the  pyra,  or  funeral 
pile,  and  there  burnt  : his  friends  firft  cutting-  off  a linger, 
to  be  buried  with  a fccond  folemnity. 

The  body  confumed,  the  allies  were  gathered  : and  the 
pried  fprinkling  the  company  thrice  with  clean  water, 
the  elded  of  the  pnejica  crying  aloud,  Meet,  difmiffed 
the  people,  who  took  their  leave  of  the  deceafed  in  this 
form,  “ Vale,  vale,  vale  : nos  te  ordine  quo  natura  premiferit, 
fequemur.” 

The  afhes,  inclofed  in  an  urn,  were  laid  in  the  fepulchre, 
«r  tomb.  The  fird  Romans  did  not  burn  their  dead,  but 
interred  them  as  we  do.  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  54.  affures  us, 
that  the  cudom  of  burning  was  not  introduced  till  after 
they  had  learnt  that  their  enemies  dug  up,  and  expofed,  the 
bodies  of  their  foldiers  buried  in  remote  countries.  And 
et  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  obferves  that  Numa  was 
uried  ; as  having  exprefsly  forbade  them,  by  his  tedament, 
to  burn  : this  (hews  that  the  Romans  had  praftifed  burning 
before  his  time. 

This  cudom  of  burning  the  dead,  fo  religioufly  obferved 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,,  was  held  in  abhorrence  by  feve- 
ral  other  nations. 

Herodotus  relates,  that  the  Perfians  deteded  it,  as  hold- 
ing fire  to  be  a god.  The  Egyptians  declined  to  burn 
their  dead,  as  taking  fire  for  an  inanimate  bead,  and  judg- 
ing it  impiety  to  commit  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  to  be 
devoured  by  beads.  The  cudom  of  burning  among  the 
Romans  ceafed  under  the  empire  of  the  Antonines.  See 
Burning  and  Mourning. 

Ia  the  Romilli  church,  when  a perfon  is  dead,  they  wadi 


the  body,  and  put  a crucifix  in  its  hand.  At  its  feet 
Hands  a veffel  of  holy  water,  that  they  who  come  in  may 
fprinkle  both  themfelves  and  the  deceafed.  In  the  mean 
time  fome  pried  Hands  by  the  eorpfe,  and  prays  for  the 
deceafed  till  it  is  laid  in  the  earth.  In  the  funeral  pro- 
ceffion  the  exorciil  walks  fird,  carrying  the  holy  water, 
next  the  crofs-bearer,  afterwards  the  red  of  the  clergy, 
and  lad  of  all  the  officiating  pried.  They  *fing  the  mife- 
rere,  and  fome  q>f  the  Pfalms ; and  at  the  end  of  each 
Pfalm,  a requiem  We  learn  from  Alet’s  ritual,  that  the 
faces  of  deceafed  laymen  mull  be  turned  towards  the  al- 
tar when  they  are  placed  in  the  church  ; and  thofe  of 
the  clergy  towards  the  people.  The  eorpfe  is  placed  in 
the  church,  furrounded  with  lighted  tapers ; after  the 
office  for  the  dead  mafs  is  faid ; then  the  officiating 
pried  fprinkles  the  eorpfe  thrice  with  holy  water,  and  as- 
often  throws  incenfe  on  it.  The  body  being  laid  in  ther 
grave,  the  friends  and  relations  fprinkle  the  grave  with  holy 
water. 

Funeral  Charges  are  not  allowable  againd  a creditor,  ex- 
cept for  the  coffin,  ringing  the  bell,  parfon,  clerk,  and  bearers 
fees,  but  not  for  the  pall  and  ornaments.  See  Debt  and- 
Executor. 

Funeral  Column.  See  Funeral  Column. 

E uneral  Games,  ludi funebres,  were  apart  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  ancient  funerals. 

They  confided  chiefly  in  proceffions,  and  fometimes  in 
mortal  combats  of  gladiators  around  the  funeral  pile. 

The  cudom  was  very  ancient,  though  it  had  not  always 
been  the  fame.  At  fird  they  cut  the  throats  of  a num- 
ber of  captives  before  the  pyra,  as  victims  to  appeafe- 
the  manes  of  the  deceafed.  This  Achilles  does  in  Ho- 
mer, Iliad  p,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  ; and  vEneas,  ill 
Virgil,  lib,  ix.  at  that  of  Pallas,  foil  of  JT.vander.  Csefar, 
in  his  Commentaries,  lib.  viii.  relates,  that  the  Gauls  alfo 
did  the  like. 

But  at  length  it  appeared  barbarous  thus  to  butcher 
man  ; and  therefore  to  fave  the  horror  of  the  fpeClacle,  yet 
without  the  dead’s  loling  any  thing  thereby,  they  made  the 
poor  captives  fight  and  kill  one  another,  only  faving  fomer 
few  of  fuch  as  came  off  victors. 

This  cudom  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Romans  j among  whom  the  cruel  diverfiion  was  called. 
munus. 

The  fird  who  introduced  it  at  Rome  was  Junius  Brutus, 
at  the  obfequies  of  his  father  ; or,  according  to  others,  Ap. 
Claudius,  and  M.  Fulvius,  during  their  cosfulate. 

The  like  horrible  combats  were  alfo  occasionally  exhibited, 
by  the  magidrates  ; and  lometimes  they  were  added  to  the 
theatrical  pieces. 

The  emperor  Claudius  decreed,  that  whereas  thefe  ac- 
curfed  games  were  till  then  frequent  and  arbitrary  ; it; 
fhould  be  the  practice,  for  the  future,  only  to  perform  them 
regularly  every  year  at  the  exp-ence  of  the  date  ; and  that, 
the  sediles  (hould  have  the  care  and  diredlion  thereof.  But 
he  conceived  a horror  for  them  himfelf,  and  foon  after 
aboliihed  them j.  though  it  was  dill  allowed  particular 
perfons  to  have  them,  provided  they  were  worth  forty  thou- 
fand.  federces  per  annum.  They  were  not  finally  aboliihed 
before  the  time  of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths,  at  the  end. 
of  the  fifth  century. 

Funeral  Honours.  See  Honours. 

Funeral,  Military,  is  ufually  attended  with  many  fo- 
lemnities,  fuch  as  cannot  fail  to  prove  deeply  impreflive  on 
the  minds  of  the  fpeftators,  and  to  evince  the  refpedl  in 
which  the  deceafed  w as  held.  The  funeral  of  an  officer  high 
in  rank  generally  forms  an  extenfive  proceffion  of  horfe  and 
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foot  } on  fuch  occailons  the  garrifons,  or  detachments  they 
commanded,  parade,  and  a portion,  designated  the  “funeral 
party,”  precede  the  Corpfe  in  open  order,  with  their  arms 
reverfed,  the  drums  muffled,  and  the  band  playing  the  dead 
march,  or  foine  folemn  airs,  fuited  to  the  occafion.  The 
officers,  in  lieu  of  leading,  follow  their  feveral  divilions  ; all 
wearing  crapes  both  on  the  left  arm  and  on  their  fwords  : 
the  fenior  corps  and  the  fenior  officers  being  refpedtively 
nearett  the  corpfe.  The  pall  is  fupported  by  officers  of 
equal,  or  of  fuperior  rank  to  the  deceafed,  wh-ofe  fvvord  and 
laih  are  laid  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin.  In  many  inllances  the 
union  colours  of  the  regiment  are  borne  as  a pall,  being  pre- 
vioufly  diiengaged  from  the  ftaff.  The  chief  mourners,  among 
whom  are  commonly  the  officer  on  whom  the  command  devolves, 
together  with  the  (taff  of  the  deceafed,  and  of  the  ftation, 
dec.  follow  the  corpfe,  and  the  whole  ufually  pafs  through  a 
lane  formed  by  the  feveral  regiments  wearing  their  fide 
arms,  which,  as  foon  as  they  have  proceeded,  clofe  and  fol- 
low in  order.  On  arriving  near  the  place  of  interment,  the 
lane  is  again  formed,  and  the  funeral  party  open  to  the  right 
and  left,  relling  on  their  arms  reverfed  in  a forrowful  po(i- 
tion.  Tlie  corpfe  and  mourners  having  moved  beyond  them, 
they  again  form  and  follow  to  the  grave,  near  which,  during 
the  fervice,  they  remain  at  ordered,  or  reverfed,  arms,  and 
conclude  the  ceremony  by  firing  three  vollies  over  the  corpfe, 
as  the  earth  is  filling  over  it.  During  the  whole  time  the 
colours  of  the  fortrefs  are  lowered  to  half-mad  high,  and 
minute  guns  are  fired,  correfponding  in  number  with  the 
years  of  the  deceafed. 

To  officers  of  inferior  rank  proportionate  honours  are 
paid  ; thofe  who  commanded  regiments  being  fired  over  by 
their  flank  companies,  and  attended  by  the  refidue  as 
mourners.  Captains  are  ufually  attended  by  their  own  com- 
panies as  funeral  parties,  and  by  a proportion  of  others  as 
mourners:  iubalterns  by  fmall  parties  to  fire  over,  and  the 
refidue  of  the  company  as  mourners.  Even  a private  foldier 
has  a funeral  party  of  a ferjeant,  a corporal,  and  twelve  men  ; 
and  if  his  conduct  while  living  gave  iatisfaftion,  moll;  of  the 
company  will  be  feen  to  attend.  On  fome  occailons,  non- 
commiffioned  officers  and  privates  have  been  fo  highly 
efieemed  as  occafion  their  mournful  followers  to  be  very 
numerous. 

Naval  funerals  depend  much  on  circumflances  : where 
they  take  place  in  any  friendly  p'srt,  the  corpie  is  generally 
fent  affiore  to  be  interred!  according  to  the  forms  above  de- 
feribed,  the  marines  funfifhing  the  funeral  party,  and  a 
fuitable  number  of  officers  attending  to  bear  the  pall,  toge- 
ther with  feamen  to  bear  the  coffin,  and  to  followas  mourners. 
When  an  officer  of  high  rank  is  to  be  interred,  the  enlign  of 
the  fhir,  and  the  flag  of  the  deceafed,  are  lowered  half  way 
down  their  refpedlive  Haves  ; the  barge  conveying  the  corpfe 
is  hung  with  black,  and  the  rowers  wear  crapes,  See.  The 
band,  which  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  military  funerals,  has  its 
infiruments  furnifiied  with  black  ribbon,  the  drums  being 
muffled  and  covered  with  black  crape,  perform  folemn  muiic. 
All  the  ffiips  in  port  lower  their  colours  to  half  mall,  and 
the  Ihip  from  which  the  corpfe  proceeds  to  the  fhore,  in 
particular,  fires  minute  guns. 

At  fea,  and  in  an  enemy’s  harbour,  fuch  a mode  of  inter- 
ment cannot  take  place.,  therefore  the  body,  if  not  preferved 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  buried  afiiore,  mull  be  fewed  up  in 
a hammock,  which  may  again  be  cafed  either  in  black  wool- 
len, See.  or  in  a wooden  (hell ; being  duly  laden  with  fhot,  or 
any  ponderous  fubftance,  it  is  laid  upon  a grating  taken  from 
one  of  the  hatchways,  and  laid  upon  the  lee-gunnel.  There 
the  ufual  fervice  is  performed  by  the  chaplain,  or,  for  want 
of  cne,  by  fome  officer,  and  the  corpfe  is  launched  into  the 


deep.  It  is  fometimes  the  practice  to  fit  out  the  (hip's 
barge,  or  her  long-boat,  &c.  on  fuch  occafions,  and  to  caufe 
the  body  to  be  rowed  from  (hip  to  (hip,  receiving  (rom  each 
fome  token  of  refpedt,  fuch  as  manning  the  rigging  in 
filence,  lowering  the  colours  to  half  malt,  performing  fo- 
lemn muiic,  and  occaiionally  by  firing  a certain  number  of 
guns.  The  fervice  is  concluded  in  the  boat  bearing  the 
corpfe,  which  is  then  conligned  to  the  deep. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  deferibe  the  decorum  which  prevails  on 
thefe  occailons,  nor  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  imprel- 
iion  made  on  a very  large  portion  of  any  crew  lofing  an 
agreeable  companion.  His  eonfignment  to  “ Davy  Jones’s 
Locker,”  as  it  is  technically  called,  produces  much  afflidtion 
among  thofe  who  were  his  immediate  meffmates,  who  eye 
his  ipoon,  which  often  becomes  a (acred  relic,  as  it  remains 
unufedin  the  common  bracket,  with  far  more  emotion  than, 
from  a fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the  naval  character,  one 
fflould  expedt  to  witnefs.  The  abfence  of  a fellow-feaman, 
who,  according  to  the  common  phrafe,  has  “ (tuck  up  his 
fpoon,”  cannot  be  unnoticed  ; every  thing  calls  the  loll;  affo- 
ciate  back  to  the  memory,  in  which  his  good  qualities  are  fure 
to  be  indelibly  recorded  ! 

Funeral  Oration , or  Sermon , a difeourfe  pronounced  in 
praife  of  a perfon  deceafed,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral. 

The  cufiom  of  making  funeral  orations  is  very  ancient. 
The  Romans  had  it  of  a long  (landing  ; arid  it  was  always 
one  of  the  neared  relations  that  made  the  harangue.  Au- 
guftus  did  the  office  to  his  grandmother  Julia,  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  Suet.  Aug.  cap.  8.  And  we  have 
divers  parallel  inllances. 

The  cullom  feems  to  have  begun  with  the  republic  ; at 
lead,  the  fird  funeral  oration  we  read  of  was  that  of  Brutus, 
who  expelled  the  kings,  and  was  the  firllconful;  who  having 
been  killed  in  a battle  againll  the  Etrurians,  laudabatur 
pro  rojlris,  was  praifed  in  the  forum  by  Valerius  Publicola 
his  colleague. 

Indeed,  fome  authors  will  have  the  pradtice  more  ancient! 
They  maintain  it  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  ; 
and  that  Solon,  who,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  gave 
laws  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  time  when  the  cider  Tarquin 
reigned  in  Rome,  was  the  fird  author  thereof;  fomething 
like  which,  it  feems,  the  orator  Anaximenes  has  left  in  writ- 
ing. See  Polydore  Virgil  De  Invent.  Rer.  lib.  iii.  cap.  io. 
See  Demonstrative. 

FUNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Popayan  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Pailo. 

FUNFKIRCEN,  or  Five  Churches,  a town  of  Hungary, 
fituated  in  a fertile  foil  between  the  Drave  and  the  Danube, 
the  fee  of  a biffiop.  An  univerfity  was  founded  in  this 
place  by  Louis  I.,  and  it  had  at  one  time  2coo  (Indents  ; 
but  when  tlie  Turks  obtained  poffeffion  cf  the  town,  the 
univerfity  declined,  and  it  lias  never  iince  recovered.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  about  12,000;  no  miles  W. 
of  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  46  6'.  E.  long.  18  9'. 

FUNGENO,  or  Fungando,  a kingdom  of  Africa, 
fituated  between  the  Zaire  and  the  Coanza,  fubjedt  to 
Anziko. 

FUNGI,  in  Botany,  a Natural  Order  of  Plants,  the  fourth 
of  the  clais  Cryptogamia,  as  originally  edablifhed  by  Lin- 
naeus, is  reckoned  among  the  Acolyledones  by  Juffieu.  This 
order  includes  all  thofe  productions  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Mulhrooms,  as  well  as  a numerous  tribe  of 
fimilar  vegetable  bodies,  differing  in  firmnefs  from  a watery 
pulp  of  very  fflort  duration,  to  a leathery  or  even  woody 
texture,  often  very  permanent.  They  cannot  properly  be 
laid  to  have  any  herbage,  much  lefs  any  thing  like  leaves  or 
flowers  in  appearance,  however  their  different  parts  may 
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perform  functions  analogous  to  what  are  proper  to  fuch  or- 
gans. Acbarius,  like  many  of  his  predeceffors,  reckons 
them  deilitute  of  fexual  organs,  or  any  thing  analogous  to 
J'iam'ina  and  pifulla  ; but  this  opinion  is  altogether  theoreti- 
cal, like  the  affertion  of  Juffieu,  which  denies  them  cotyle- 
dons. Neither  has  been  proved,  nor  is  either  of  any  prac- 
tical ufe,  for  the  purpofes  of  fyifematical  arrangement. 
Some  have  thought  Fungi  to  be  of  an  animal  nature,  becaufe 
of  their  foetid  fcent  in  decay,  and  becaufe  they  are  occa- 
lionally  the  habitations  of  infects,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
form  them  as  polypes  do  corals,  an  idea  fcarce  worthy  of 
refutation.  The  fuppofition  maintained  by  fome,  of  their 
originating  from  the  tranfmuted  fap  of  corrupted  wood,  is 
equally  futile.  They  are  in  fact  as  diftindt  in  genus  and 
fpecies  as  any  other  vegetables,  and  propagate  themfelves 
as  regularly,  though,  like  other  plants,  fubject  to  va- 
rieties. 

Dryander,  SchocfTer,  and  Hedwig,  have  afferted  their 
vegetable  nature,  and  in  many  inftances  demonllrated  their 
feeds  ; in  fome  cafes  their  organs  of  impregnation  have  been, 
with  great  probability,  pointed  out. 

The  chief  writers  on  Fungi  are  Schaeffer,  Batarra, 
Bulliard,  Sowerby,  Schrader,  Tode,  and  Perfoon,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  beft  fyftematic  author  in  this  department. 
He  divides  them  into  two  principal  fedtions.  i.  Angiocarpi , 
bearing  their  ' feeds  internally,  like  the  Lycoperdon,  or  Puff- 
ball ; and  2.  Gymnocarpi,  whofe  feeds  are  imbedded  in  an 
appropriate,  dilated,  expofed  membrane,  called  hymenium,  of 
which  the  common  eatable  mufhroom,  Agaricus  pratenfis , 
is  an  example.  In  this  genus,  Agaricus,  the  hymenium  con- 
fifts  of  parallel  plates,  termed  gills. 

Fungi  efculenti.  See  Phallus. 

FUNGIFER  Lapis,  the  muj!:room-bearing Jlonc,  a name 
given  by  authors  to  a coarfe  Hone  found  in  Italy,  and  many 
other  places,  lying  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  which  they 
fay  will  at  any  time  produce  mufhrooms,  on  being  moiftened 
with  warm  water. 

FUNGITiE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  authors 
to  a fpecies  of  fea-coral,  often  found  adhering  to  fea-fhells, 
or  to  the  larger  corals  in  its  recent  ftate,  and  very  often 
found  alfo  foffile,  or  buried  at  great  depths  in  the  earth ; 
they  are  ufually  immerged  in  flone,  and  fometimes  in  clay. 
The  more  frequent  of  thefe  are  of  a conic  fhape  ; fometimes 
they  are  flatted  and  difcoid,  and  ufually  flriated  longitudi- 
nally ; they  fometimes  are  found  in  their  foffil  ftate  adhering 
to  (hells  or  corals,  but  more  ufually  feparate.  To  this,  and 
fpme  other  bodies  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Lloyd  has  given  the 
name  columella ; to  one  of  them,  that  of  Iranchiale,  from  its 
refembling  the  gills  of  a fifti ; and  to  another,  that  of  undu- 
lago,  from  its  undulated  figure.  Mr.  William  Martin, 
( Outlines,  &c.  p.  83. ) a late  writer,  who  feems  to  have 
ftudied  the  fubjedl  of  extraneous  foftils  or  reliquia,  as  he 
calls  them,  with  the  beft  effedl,  confiders  the  exiftence  of 
petrified  fungi  as  extremely  doubtful,  and  refers  fuch  fpeci- 
mens  as  he  has  examined  to  the  clafs  of  coralline  bodies,  to 
which  they  feem  evidently  to  belong. 

FUNGITES,  a fpecies  of  Madrepora;  which  fee. 
FUNGOIDASTER.  See  Hevella. 
FUNGOIDES.  See  Agaricus,  Clavaria,  Hel- 
Vella,  and  Peziza. 

FUNGOUS  Flesh,  is  a fpongeous  excrefcence,  or 
(as  we  popularly  call  it)  proud jhjh,  frequently  growing  on 
the  lips  of  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  See  Fungus. 

Fungous  Tumours.  See  Tumours. 

FUNGUS,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by  Dr.  Lifter  to 
ablackifli  bituminous  fubftance,  found  in  fome  of  the  mines, 
«f  Perbylhire.  It  adheres  to  the  Tides  of  the  fiffures  ©f 


rocks,  and  lies  in  Teams  of  the  ftrata.  It  is  of  a blackilh 
colour,  and  fatty  fubftance,  which  never  dries  in  the  air, 
but  always  remains  as  moift  as  when  taken  out  of  the  mine. 
Some  maffes  of  it  are  foft  and  like  a jelly,  others  are  hard 
and  firm,  and  in  thefe  there  are  feveral  lumps  of  pure  bitu- 
men in  many  parts.  This  is  inflammable  like  refin.  It  is 
light,  but  breaks  finer,  and  dimes  like  good  aloes  when 
frefti  broken,  but  that  it  is  a little  darker  coloured,  and  has 
fome  tinge  of  purple  in  it.  In  fome  pieces  the  purple  is 
wanting,  and  there  is  a green  in  the  place  of  it.  On  being 
diftilled,  it  yields  firft  a limpid  and  iniipid  water,  then  a 
whitifh  water  of  a (harp  tafte,  and  finally  a yellow  and  clear 
oil,  much  refembling  oil  of  amber,  but  the  procefs  affords 
no  volatile  fait  in  the  neck  of  the  receiver,  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  amber  when  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N1  6. 

Fungus,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Fungi,  Madrepora, 
and  Mushroom. 

Fungus,  in  Surgery , fignifiesa  fpongv  excrefcence,  which 
is  generally  compofed  of  large,  high,  flabby,  fometimes 
firm,  granulations,  and  is  apt  to  bleed  from  flight  caufes, 
being  attended  with  various  degrees  of  pain  in  different  cafes 
and  under  different  circumftances.  As  the  difeafe  confifts 
of  an  organized,  vafcular  fubftance,  it  is  commonly  its  na- 
ture to  continue  to  become  larger  and  larger,  unlefs  its 
growth  be  flopped  by  fome  decilive  method  of  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  furgeon.  It  is  almoft  impofiible  for  us  to 
give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mifery  and  dreadful 
fufferings  which  certain  fungous  difeafes  bring  upon  man- 
kind. Some  of  thefe  excrefcences,  it  is  true,  are  only  at- 
tended with  flight  inconvenience  and  occafional  pain  ; but 
many  others,  befides  being  at  all  times  horridly  painful, 
reduce  the  unhappy  patient  to  the  extreme  ftate  of  debility, 
partly  by  producing  repeated  hemorrhages,  and  partly 
by  occafioning  lofs  of  reft,  fever,  &c.  Some  fungous  dif- 
eafes affume  a malignant  charadler,  becoming  cancerous,  or, 
(if  pofiible)  worfe  than  a cancer,  fo  that  fhould  they  be  too 
extenfive  for  extirpation,  the  confequences  muft  be  fatal. 

In  the  article  Dura  Mater,  Tumours  of,  we  have  de- 
feribed  one  fpecies  of  fungus  which  grows  from  the  dura 
mater,  makes  its  way  outward  by  producing  an  abforption 
of  the  tables  of  the  ikull,  lifts  up  the  fcalp,  and,  at  length, 
ulcerates  the  Ikin  fo  as  to  protrude  at  fome  part  of  the 
head,  quite  free  from  every  kind  of  covering.  Such  fwell- 
ings  have  lometimes  been  fuccefsfully  deftroyed ; bpt,  too 
frequently,  they  affedt  the  brain  underneath  and  prove  fatal. 
The  reader,  however,  is  referred  for  an  account  of  this  fub- 
jedl  to  the  above-mentioned  article.  / 

A milder  and  lefs  alarming  form  of  fungnff  is  feen  in 
fuch  excrefcences  as  the  ficus,  condyloma,  &c.  which  fre- 
quently occur  about  the  anus,  perimeum,  and  pudenda.  The 
manner  of  curing  thefe  difeafes  we  have  deferibed  under  the 
head  of  Excrescence. 

Fungous  excrefcences  are  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular parts  or  itrudlures  ; they  may  originate  in  almoft 
any  fituation  in  the  body.  However,  there  are  certain 
circumftances  which  are  particularly  often  attended  with  the 
appearance  of  a fungus.  When  a furgeon,  in  removing  an 
eneyfted  tumour,  leaves  a portion  of  the  cyft  behind,  a 
fungus  is  very  apt  to  grow  from  the  furface  of  this  latter 
part,  and  prove  a great  deal  more  troublefome  than  the  pre- 
vious fwelling.  After  the  operation  of  removing  a can- 
cerous eye,  a malignant  fungus  often  arifes  from  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit,  increafes  notwithftanding  the  moft  able  inter- 
ference of  the  furgeon,  affedls  the  brain,  and  deftroys  the 
patient.  After  cutting  out  a circular  piece  of  the  fkull 
with  a trephine,  and  expofing  the  dura  mater,  it  fometimes 
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happens  that  a dangerdus  fungus  {hoots  up  from  the  outer 
furface  of  the  latter  membrane.  Whenever  there  is  a 
clifeafed  or  exfoliating  portion  of  bone  under  any  fore, 
fungous  granulations  are  particularly  prone  to  appear,  and, 
in  this  inltange,  the  cure  depends  on  the  feparation  of  the 
morbid  part  underneath.  When  a furgeon  ventures  to  cut 
away  any  tumour,  which  is  growing  clofely  connected  with 
a tendinous  expaniion,  he  Ihould  be  on  his  guard  againft  the 
production  of  a fungus.  This  remark  Ihould  be  remem- 
bered, after  taking  away  ganglions  with  a cutting  inltru- 
ment.  After  operations  for  cancerous  difeafes,  the  appear- 
ance of  a fungus  is  the  principal  uneafinefs  of  every  well- 
informed  practitioner*  who,  in  beholding  the  high,  luxuri- 
ant, fpongy  granulations,  recognizes  the  recurrence  of  the 
fatal  diitemper. 

Before  entering  into  the  confideration  of  feveral  important 
fungous  difeafes,  which  form  the  chief  fubjeCt  of  the  pre- 
fent  article,  we  have  to  remark,  that  the  treatment  of  a fun- 
gus, whatever  be  the  fpecies,  generally  coniifls  in  attempt- 
ing to  extirpate  it.  For  the  moll  part,  the  fooner  fuch  en- 
deavour is  made,  the  mere  likely  it  is  to  fucceed,  and  the 
lefs  formidable  is  the  operation.  The  extirpation  is  efTedled 
fometimes  with  a cutting  inftrument,  fometimes  with  cauftic, 
fometimes  with  a ligature.  In  former  times,  the  actual 
cautery  was  much  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  it  appears 
to  be  not  altogether  abandoned  in  France  even  in  our  own 
times ; but,  by  the  general  confent  of  all  refpedtable  prac- 
titioners, hot  irons  have  long  been  difufed  in  the  pradlice  of 
furgery  in  England. 

Fungus  of  the  Antrum. — Anatomy  teaches  us,  that  the 
antrum  is  a confiderable  cavity,  fituated  in  the  upper  jaw- 
bone, between  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  having  an  aperture,  by  which  it  communicates  with 
the  infide  of  the  fiofe,  and  being  lined  with  a production 
of  the  Sclmeiderian  membrane. 

Fungous  difeafes  of  the  antrum  are  among!!  the  moil 
terrible  to  which  human  nature  is  fubjeCt.  The  dreadful 
iufferings  and  extenfive  mifchief  which  a tumour  of  this 
defcription  may  induce,  have  been  excellently  depicted  in 
the  following  narrative.  M.  T.  David,  fifty  years  of  age, 
experienced  for  two  years  a degree  of  violent  pain,  which 
he  referred  to  the  two  large  molar  teeth  of  the  right  fide 
of  the  upper  jaw.  Thefe  teeth  were  extracted  in  the  month 
of  September,  1790,  without  any  relief  being  obtained. 
Towards  the  end  of  February,  1791,  the  cheek  of  the  fame 
fide  was  affeCted  with  fwelling  and  pain.  A fhort  time 
afterwards,  a foft  Small  eminence  appeared  above  the  tube- 
rofity  of  the  cheyk-bone,  and,  as  it  increafed  rapidly,  the  pa- 
tient was  deterrpined  to  try  to  get  into  the  Hotel-Dieu  on 
the  30th  of  the  following  April.  At  this  period  the  whole 
cheek  was  fwelled,  red,  and  painful ; the  tumour  on  the 
cheek-bone  was  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and,  by  pro- 
jecting into  the  orbit,  had  pulhed  the  globe  of  the  eye  up- 
wards and  backwards.  A portion  of  the  fungus  filled  up 
the  right  noftril,  puihed  the  feptum  nafi  to  one  fide,  and 
protruded  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  from  the  anterior 
opening.  That  part  of  the  alveolar  procefs,  from  which 
the  teeth  had  been  extracted,  being  depreffed  below  the 
level  of  the  remaining  teeth,  rendered  mallication  extremely 
difficult.  From  the  weaknefs  and  advanced  age  of 
the  patient  little  hope  of  a cure  was  entertained.  With 
a view  of  palliating  the  pain  in  the  cheek,  compreffes, 
moiitened  with  the  lotio  aquae  lithargyri  acetati,  were  ap- 
plied. 

During  the  fir  ft  fortnight,  the  fwelling  over  the  cheek- 
bone only  underwent  a trivial  augmentation;  but  the 
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fungus  increafed  with  great  rapidity.  It  extended  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  noltrils,  depreffed  the  arch  of  the 
palate,  and  deformed  the  nofe  fo  much,  that  it  could  fcarcely 
be  diftinguilhed  from  the  cheek.  The  pains  became  more 
and  more  aggravated,  and,  at  laft,  deprived  the  patient 
of  her  deep.  Toward  the  end  of  the  firft  month,  that  por- 
tion of  the  fungus  which  had  paffed  out  of  the  right  nof- 
tril returned  into  the  nofe.  The  tumour  alfo,  which  pro- 
jected into  the  mouth,  partly  difappeared  ; but  the  fwelling 
on  the  tuberofity  of  the  cheek-bone  confiderably  increafed. 
The  eye-ball  foon  became  entirely  concealed  in  the  orbit ; 
the  fkin  of  the  cheek  became  gradually  thin,  and,  at  length, 
burft  by  a fmall  opening  fituated  under  the  great  angle  of 
the  orbit.  From  this  orifice  a great  quantity  of  reddifh 
fanies  was  difeharged.  A fortnight  afterwards,  an  ulcera- 
tion took  place  at  the  top  of  this  tumour,  and  gave  vent 
to  a putrid  and  very  irritating  fanies.  The  pains  now  ex- 
tended towards  the  ear,  from  which  flowed  a quantity  of 
foetid,  blackifh  pus.  The  ulcer  produced  a deep  excavation 
in  the  cheek,  which,  in  lefs  than  ten  days,  was  entirely 
deilroyed.  A colliquative  diarrhoea  now  came  on,  and  the 
patient  died  in  a Hate  of  marafmus  on  the  qth  of  July,  ten 
weeks  after  her  admiffion,  and  three  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  complaint.  On  diffedlion,  the  mtifcles 
of  the  right  fide  of  her  face  were  found  reduced  to  a thick 
yellow  cellular  mafs.  The  pterygoid,  rnaffeter,  and  tem- 
poral mufcles  were  in  part  deilroyed,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the 
corroiive  aClion  of  the  famous  difeharge,  which  even  made 
an  impreffion  on  the  finger.  The  ligaments  which  con- 
nedled  the  lower  jaw  to  the  temporal  bone  were  deilroyed, 
and  the  pus  palled  through  an  opei  i ig  from  this  articula- 
tion into  the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  The  right  por- 
tion of  the  palatine  arch,  and  three -fourths  of  the  pollerior 
alveolar  procefs,  were  of  the  confidence  of  cartilage.  The 
external  part  of  the  orbit  was  deilroyed  by  the  fungus. 
The  apophyfis  of  the  maxillary  bone  was  dillocated,  and, 
in  part,  deilroyed.  The  articulation  of  the  cheek-bone 
with  the  temporal  bone  was  fo  nearly  annihilated,  that  there 
only  remained  a connexion  by  means  of  a thin  lamina,  in 
which  were  feveral  openings.  The  right  partition  of  the 
nafal  folia  was  deilroyed,  and  the  antrum  formed  with  the 
nofe  one  large  cavity.  See  Default’s  Pariiian  Chirurgical 
Journal,  vol.  ii. 

Such  is  the  dreadful  progrefs  of  fungous  tumours  of  the 
antrum,  when  left  to  themfelves,  and  unrefilled  by  the  falu- 
tary  and  timely  interference  of  furgery.  One  Angle  exam- 
ple, indeed,  is  infufficicnt  for  conveying  a full  idea  of  the 
ravages  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the  increafe  of  the  fun- 
gus and  its  prelfure  on  the  furrounding  parts.  In  fome 
cafes,  the  fwelling  prevents  the  tears  from  palling  down  into 
the  nofe,  raifes  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  caules  a protru- 
fion  of  the  eye,  occafions  an  irremediable  lofs  of  fight,  makes 
the  grinding  teeth  fall  out,  obliterates  the  neighbouring 
noftril,  and  produces  an  expanfion  and  a partial  abforption  01 
the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum  itfelf.  The  fufferings  of  a 
patient  afflifted  in  this  manner  baffle  defcription.  His  head- 
aches are  terrible  and  inceffant  ; he  breathes  with  difficulty  ; 
he  is  deprived  of  his  lleep  and  appetite  ; he  lingers  in  a mi- 
ferable  Hate  of  weaknefs,  loathfomenefs,  deformity  and 
pain,  and  dies  at  once  an  objedl  of  pity  and  difgult. 

Fungi  of  the  antrum  are  not  difeafes  with  which  we  can 
tamper  or  play  with  impunity.  They  are  not  cafes  which 
hold  forth  any  chance  of  fpontaneous  amendment  or  cure. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  their  nature  to  grow  continually 
werfe,  and  to  bring  on  the  fatal  termination  which  happened 
in  the  inftance  above  related.  Knowing  thefe  things,  every 
furgeon  who  values  his  own  profeffional  reputation,  or  the 
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life  of  his  patient,  will  immediately  make  up  his  mind  to 
aft  with  promptitude  and  deciiion.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  difeafe  the  tumour  itfelf  is  the  only  thing  which  requires 
removal ; but  after  the  fwelling  has  brought  on  the  train  of 
ravages  which  we  have  above  enumerated,  a cure  cannot  be 
accompliffied  in  fo  eafy  a manner.  We  may,  indeed,  take 
away  the  fungus,  and  put  a ftop  to  the  increafing  mifchief ; 
yet  many  of  the  changes  which  have  been  cccaficned  mult 
take  a long  time  to  be  reftilied,  and  fome  of  the  effefts,  fuch 
as  the  deltruftion  of  the  light,  may  have  become  totally  in- 
curable. 

The  longer  the  diftemper  has  exiiled,  the  more  extenfive 
will  generally  be  the  furrounding  mifchief,  and  the  more 
likely  will  the  fungus  be  to  grow  again.  Even  when  this  re- 
produftionof  the  excrefcence  does  not  happen,  many  months 
and  years  will  often  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
cure,  the  feparation  of  the  exfcliat'ons,  the  healing  of 
ulcers  and  finufes,  and  the  re-ellablilhment  of  the 
health. 

After  {bating  thefe  circumftances,  it  becomes  almoll  fuper- 
fluous  to  enjoin  furgeons  to  endeavour  to  difcover  the  difeafe 
in  its  infancy,  and  to  attack  it  in  this  date  with  powerful  and 
effeftual  means. 

Funo-i  of  the  antrum  appear  frequently  to  originate  from 
the  irritation  of  carious  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  From  this 
caufe,  from  bad  colds  in  particular  habits,  from  blows,  or 
on  fome  other  inexplicable  account,  we  conceive  that  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  is  inflamed, 
throws  out  coagulating  lymph,  and  emits  the  deftruftive 
fungous  excrefcence. 

Now,  by  reafon  of  the  concealed  fituation  of  fuch  a tu- 
mour, it  muft  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  make  out  the  nature 
of  the  affeftion  before  it  has  made  a certain  progrefs,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  complaints  are  ufually  regarded  at  firft  as  com- 
mon tooth-achs,  or  mere  rheumatic  pains  of  the  face. 

Hence,  whenever  a praftitioner  is  confulted  for  thefe 
cafes,  he  fhould  at  leaft  take  the  trouble  to  alk  a few  prudent 
oueftions  ; for  notwithftanding  the  invifible  fituation  of  a 
fungus  in  the  antrum,  it  is  well  known  among  all  well-in- 
formed furgeons  that  fuch  a diftemper  feldom  exifts  without 
being  attended  with  fome  afFeftions  of  the  adjacent  parts. 
It  is  by  conft  dering  thefe  latter  complaints  that  we  are  led  to 
fufoeft  a tu  mour  in  the  antrum,  and  that  we  are  fometimes 
enabled  to  afeertain  its  prefence  before  it  has  become  fo 
large  as  to  occafion  much  disfigurement  of  the  face,  or  any 
alarming  degree  of  furrounding  mifchief.  The  furgeon 
fhould  enquire  whether  any  of  the  teeth  have  become  loofe, 
or  have  fpontaneoufly  fallen  out  ; whether  the  alveolar  pro- 
cefs  is  found  ; whether  there  are  any  fungous  granulations 
making  their  appearance  at  the  focketsof  fuch  teeth  as  may 
have  dropped  out  of,  or  been  extrafted  from  the  tipper  jaw  ; 
whether  there  is  any  difeharge  of  fanies,  or  matter  from  the 
nofe,  & c.  Whenever  fuch  fymptoms  prevail,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  fufpeft  that  a fungus  exifts  in  the  antrum,  and  the 
furgeon  fhould  not  remain  inaftive,  till  the  bones  of  the  face 
begin  to  fwell,  fungi  protrude  through  the  flein  of  the  cheek, 
the  eye  is  difplaced,  the  duftus  nafalis  obilrufted,  and  the 
furrounding  mifchief  has  become  alarmingly  extenfive. 

If  the  patient,  with  any  of  the  preceding  grounds  of 
fufpicion,  ftiould  labour  under  violent  and  long-continued 
pain  in  the  fituation  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  after  having.had 
bad  teeth,  a fevere  cold,  or  a blow  on  the  face,  the  prafti- 
tioner is  called  upon  to  make  an  opening  into  the  antrum,  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  able  to  get  at  the  very  root  of  the  tu- 
mour. 

There  are  two  fituations  in  which  the  furgeon  may  effeft 
this  objeft.  One  is  to  make  a perforation  with  a gimblet,  or 
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fome  fuch  inftrument,  through  the  fccket  of  any'  difeafell 
grinding  tooth  which  may  happen  to  be  iituated  under  the 
antrum,  and  which  of  courfe  mull  be  in  the  firft  inftance  ex- 
trafted. We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  propriety  of  taking 
out  a carious  tooth  in  thefe  cafes  inftead  of  a found  one. 
When  none  of  the  teeth  are  bad,  which  will  very  feldom 
happen  with  a fungus  in  the  antrum,  and  when  the  furgeon 
is  determined  to  make  an  opening  by  drawing  one  of  the 
teeth,  and  perforating  the  bottom  of  the  focket,  his  beft  plan 
is  to  extract  the  third  or  fourth  grinder,  reckoning  from  be- 
fore backward. 

We  will  not  pofitively  condemn  the  plan  of  making  an 
opening  into  the  antrum  in  the  foregoing  way.  It  may  be 
right  in  the  firft  inftance,  before  the  furgeon  is  certain  whe- 
ther the  difeafe  is  a tumour  or  an  abfeefs  in  that  cavity  ; be- 
caufe,  in  the  latter  event,  the  method  will  be  likely  to  an- 
fwer  every  purpofe  ; and  ftiould  there  be  a fungus  prefent, 
the  removal  of  a bad  tooth,  and  perforation  of  the 
focket,  cannot  do  any  harm.  Indeed  we  may  advife,  as  a 
general  praftice,  that  in  every  inftance  in  which  a 
patient  fuflers  violent  pain  in  the  face,  and  has  any  ca- 
rious teeth,  thefe  ftiould  always  be  taken  out  without  the 
leaft  delay. 

Although  we  have  not  ventured  to  diffuade  praftitioners 
altogether  from  taking  this  mode  of  making  an  opening  into 
the  antrum,  we  have  no  hefitation  in  declaring,  that,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  a fungus  in  that  cavity',  fuch  an  opening 
will  not  be  ample  enough  to  enable  the  furgeon  to  put  in  exe- 
cution the  beft  meafures  for  the  effeftual  extirpation  of  the 
tumour  ; he  may,  indeed,  by  means  of  the  perforation,  give 
vent  to  fome  fanies,  afeertain  that  the  cafe  is  not  an  abfeefs, 
difturb  the  excrefcence  with  his  probe,  See,  ; but  he  will  not 
be  able  to  attack  the  difeafe  at  its  root,  and  unlefs  this  be 
done,  he  had  better  remain  quiet.  The  only'  reafons,  there- 
fore, in  favour  of  making,  in  the  firft  inftance,  a perforation 
through  the  alveolar  procefs,  are,  that  the  furgeon  may  learn 
with  certainty  that  the  cafe  is  not  an  abfeefs,  and  that  the  pa- 
tient, at  all  events,  thus  gets  rid  of  a carious  tooth,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a fource  of  irritation  and 
pain. 

As  foon  as  the  furgeon  is  convinced  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
fungus  in  the  antrum,  he  fhould  immediately  decide  to  make 
fuch  a free  expofure  of  the  excrefcence  as  will  enable  him  to 
put  in  praftice  its  effeftual  extirpation.  Let  him  at  once 
determine  to  imitate  the  immortal  Default  in  decifien  and 
boldnefs  in  thefe  urgent  cafes,  to  tamper  and  play  with 
which  is  even  far  more  culpable  and  abfurd  than  leaving  the 
unhappy  patient  to  his  own  fa:e. 

Default  had  a patient  with  a fungus,  which  had  grown 
in  the  antrum,  diftended  the  parietes  of  that  cavity,  hinder- 
ed the  tears  from  palling  down  into  the  nofe,  raffed  the 
lower  part  of  the  orbit,  caufed  a protrufion  of  the  eye, 
made  two  of  the  grinding  teeth  fall  out,  and  caufed  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  antrum  a cavity,  from  which  a portion 
of  the  excrefcence  projefted.  The  following  was  the  plan 
of  treatment,  which  was  fuccefsfuily  adopted.  The  cheek 
was  firft  detached  from  the  os  maxillare,  by  dividing  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  mouth,  at  the  place  where  it  is 
reflected  over  this  bone.  Thus,  the  outer  furface  of  the 
bone  was  denuded  of  all  the  loft  parts.  A lharp,  perfo- 
rating inftrument  was  applied  to  the  middle  of  this  furface, 
and  an  opening  made  more  forward  than  ti  e cne  already  ex- 
ifting.  The  plate  of  bone,  iituated  between  the  two  aper- 
tures, was  removed  with  a little  falciform  knife,  which,  be- 
ing directed  from  behind  forward,  made  the  divilion  with- 
out difficulty.  The  opening,  thus  obtained,  being  infuffi- 
cient,  Default  endeavoured  to  enlarge  it  below,  by  facri- 
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firing  the  alveolary  procefs.  Thu  lie  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish with  the  fame  instrument,  but  finding  the  rehilance 
too  great,  he  had  vecourfe  to  a gouge  and  mallet.  A con- 
siderable piece  of  the  alveolar}'  arch  was  thus  detached,  wi  th- 
out any  previous  extraction  of  the.  correipc:  ding  teeth, 
three  of  which  were  removed  by  the  fame  ftroke.  In  this 
manner  an  opening  was  procured  in  the  external  and  infe- 
rior part  of  the  antrum,  large  enough  to  admit  a walnut. 
Through  this  aperture  a considerable  part  of  the  tumour 
was  cut  away  with  a knife,  curved  tideways  and  fixed  in  its 
handle.  A moft  profufe  hemorrhage  took  place,  but  De- 
fault, unalarmed,  held  a compreis  in  the  antrum  for  a Short 
time  ; this  being  removed,  the  adlual  cautery  was  applied 
repeatedly  to  the  reft  of  the  fungus.  The  cavity  was  dreifed 
with  lint,  dipped  in  powdered  colophony. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  the  fwelling.wa&evidently  diminished, 
the  eye  lefs  prominent,  and  the  epiphora  lefs  vilible.  But 
at  this  period  a portion  of  fungus  made  its  appearance  again. 
This  was  almolt  entirely  deftroyed  by  applying  the  actual 
cautery  twice.  It  appeared  again,  however,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day,  and  required  a third  and  laft  recourfe  to  the  cau- 
tery. From  this  time  the  progffcefs  of  the  cure  went  on  ra- 
pidly. InStead.  of  fungous  excrefcences,  healthy  granula- 
tions were  now  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus.  The 
parietes  of  the  antrum  gradually  approaching  each  other, 
the  larp-e  opening  made  in  the  operation  was  obliterated,  and 
reduced  to  a frnall  aperture,  hardly  large  enough  to  admit  a 
probe.  Even  this  little  opening  was  clofed  in  the  fourth 
month,  at  which  time  no  veftiges  of  the  difeafe  remained, 
except  the  lofs  of  teeth,  and  a very  obvious  depreffion  juft 
where  they  were  Situated.  (CEuvres  Chirurgicales  de  De- 
fault, par  Bichat,  tom.  2.) 

Some  readers  may  deem  fome  of  the  foregoing  meafures 
rude  and  violent.  The  ftriking  out  of  three  of  the  teeth 
with  a portion  of  the  alveolar  procefs,  and  the  employment 
of  the  actual  cautery,  are  undoubtedly  very  rough  pro- 
ceedings, and  cannot  be  expefted  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  many  furgeons  in  this  country.  Nor  will  we  abfoluteiy 
declare  in  favour  of  thefe  methods,  much  as  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  powerful  means, 
and  greatly  as  we  admire  the  boldnefs  and  decision  which 
guided  the  hand  of  Default.  We  confider  the  ufe  of  the 
perforator  and  falciform  knife,  however,  deferving  of  re- 
commendation. In  fome  inftances  a fmall  trephine  might 
be  ufed  for  making  an  opening  into  the  antrum.  Even  the 
removal  of  a part  of  the  alveolar  arch  mull  be  effected  if  the 
root  of  the  excrefcence  cannot  otherwife  be  reached.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  faws,  deferibed  and  engraved  in  Mr.  Key’s 
Practical  Obfervations  in  Surgery,  might  be  the  belt  inftru- 
ment  for  accomplishing  this  objedt  ; but  rather  than  that 
the  purpofe  Should  not  be  fulfilled,  if  a fufficient  expofure 
of  the  fungus  cannot  otherwife  be  obtained,  we  confider 
even  Default's  plan  indifpenfably  proper,  on  account  of 
the  terrible  and  fatal  mifehief  which  mult  inevitably  follow 
the  continuance  of  the  difeafe.  With  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  actual  cautery,  furgeons  may  eafily  avoid  the 
difagreeable  duty  of  applying  hot  irons,  by  uiing,  inftead 
of  fuch  barbarous  implements,  the  kali  purum,  with  or 
without  the  calx  viva.  After  cutting  away  as  much  of  the 
fungus  as  poffible,  the  furface  from  which  its  root  arofe 
Should  be  freely  rubbed  with  the  cauftic,  fo  as  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  the  excrefcence  growing  again.  If,  however, 
any°  fungous  granulations  Should  re-appear,  the  furgeon 
muft  take  care  to  extirpate  them  immediately  with  the  knife 
and  cauftic.  In  all  probability  fuch  fteps  will  kill  a por- 
tion of  the  bone  ; but  who  would  not  rather  filbmit  to 
the  tedioufnefs  of  an  exfoliation  than  to  the  re-produ&ion 
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of  a terrible  difeafe,  winch  is  equally  loatMbme,  deforming, 
and  painful,  holds  forth  no  chance  of  fnentaneous-  amend- 
ment, and  tends  to  a fhockin&jfoscies  o’f  death  ? 

_ ^ O 

Fungus  CcrtLr't,  cr  Hernia  of  the  Brain, — This  is  a total’ y 
differ: nt  -diieafe  from  the  excrefcences  which  fotnetimes 
grow  from  the  ’dura  mater,  and  make  their  way  outward  by 
producing  an  abforption  of  the  fuperincinv.fcent  part  cf  the 
Skull,  and  an  ulceration  of  the  integuments  of  the  head. 
Such  fungi,  for  the  molt  part,  begin  while  the  cranium  is 
entire,  and  the  deSlrudlion  'of  the  bone  is  a confequcnce  of 
the  increafe  of  the  fi/qjnceiit  f welling.  On  the  other  hand* 
the  fungus,  or  hernia  cerebri,  follows  a removal  cr  destruc- 
tion of  a piece  of  the  Skull,  and  confequenUy,  when  the 
difeafe  occurs,  it  is  a!  mo  ft  always  after  the  operation  of  tre- 
panning, though,  if  Mr.  Charles  Ball’s  account  be  accurate, 
the  fame  kind  ol  tumour  may  alfo  be  a tonfequence  cf  a 
venereal  caries  of  the  era  i ;m. 

Mr.  Abernethy  lias  published  an  interefting  cafe,  and  of- 
fered the  following  theory  of  the  formation  cf  the  difeafe  ; 

In  confequence  of  the  brain  being  injured  to  fome  depth 
beneath  the  furface,  difeafe  of  the  veffels,  and  confequent 
effufion  of  blood  had  enfued.  The  effufion  was,  for  a time, 
reftrained  by  the  fuperincumbent  brain  and  its  membranes  • 
but  thefe  gradually  yielding  to  the  expanfive  force  exerted 
from  within,  and  at  laft  giving  way  altogether,  the  fluid 
blood  oozed  out,  and  congealed  upon  the  furface  of  the  tu- 
mour.” Hence  Mr.  Abernethy  appears  to  fuppofe  that 
the  excrefcence  is  compofed  of  a mere  mafs  of  congealed 
blood,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fwelling  arofe  in  the 
cafe  which  he  differed  made  him  think ' that  there  was 
not  time  enough  for  any  organized  vafcular  fubftance  to  be 
formed. 

However,  we  cannot  help  fufpedling  that  the  fungus  ce- 
rebri is  vafcular,  like  other  tumours,  and  when  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy mentions,  in  the  relation  of  the  example  which  he 
differed,  the  irregularly  granulated  furface  of  the  fwelling, 
we  cannot  conceive  how  fuch  a Structure  could  be  an  acci- 
dental confequence  of  a mere  exudation  of  blood. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell,  in  his  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  i.  ex- 
preffes  his  opinion  that  the  deficiency  cf  the  Skull,  and  the 
ulceration  of  the  dura  mater,  always  precede  the  growth  of 
the  fungus,  that  after  large  openings  made  in  the  cranium 
with  the  trepan,  or  the  elevation  of  extenfive  depreffed 
pieces  of  the  Skull,  the  puliation  of  the  brain  forces  the 
dura  mater  again!!  the  Sharp  edge  of  the  bone,  and  makes- 
that  membrane  ulcerate  ; and  that  then  a fungus  rapidly 
fprouts  up  from  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  which  lias  a 
tendency  to  ulceration. 

In  proof  of  the  vafcularity  of  the  fungus,  feveral  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  by  the  foregoing  writer.  The  tumour 
bleeds  when  torn  or  cut.  It  Shrinks  and  collapfes  when  the 
patient  dies,  Mr.  'Clunks  Bell  has  a preparation  of  the 
difeafe,  where  an  ulcer  paSI’es  from  its  bafe  into  the  lateral 
ventricle,  and  where  the  ulcer  has  an  external  opening,  yet 
no  blood,  nor  coagulum,  was  found  upon  the  furface  of  the 
brain,  or  in  the  cavities.  The  fwelling  is  not  formed  of 
concentric  laminae,  like  the  coagulum  of  an  aneurifm.  The 
blood  never  burfts  from  its  furface  as  it  would  do  even  from 
a venous  tumour,  which  could  in  the  fu  ft  inftance  make  its 
way  through  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  It  is  affefied 
like  fpongy  granulations,  by  cauftic.  A degree  of  ’com' 
preffion,  fuch  as  would  Stop  bleeding  from  a considerable  ar- 
tery, will  not  fubdue  the  difeafe  when  it  has  made  fome 
progrefs.  The  fwelling  has  a fibrous  ftnnfture,  and  when 
difiblved  after  death,  hangs  in  Shreds,  not  like  a Coagulum. 

In  a cafe  of  fungus  cerebri,  which  fell  under  Mr.  Charles 
Bell’s  obfervation,  and  arofe  after  a venereal  exfoliation  of 
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the  /kull,  the  following  fymptems  occurred  : At  the  be- 
ginning, while  fen  Ability  lulled,  the  patient  ufed  to  have 
cold  Ihiverings  and  pain  in  the  head.  His  countenance  was 
of  a pale,  dirty,  cadaverous  yellow.  As  the  tumour  in- 
creafed,  he  had  frequent  ficknefs,  was  fubjetft  to  giddinefs, 
and  reeled  like  a drunken  man  ; the  pulfe  became  flow  and 
weak  ; he  betook  himfelr  entirely  to  his  bed,  could  no 
longer  fit  up,  became  incoherent,  lay  oppreffed,  and  had  a 
pulfe  which  was  a mere  tremulous  motion  of  the  artery. 
The  difeafe  ran  its  courfe  in  about  eight  days. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  fungus  cerebri,  Mr. 
Abernethy  is  of  opinion,  that  when  no  bad  fymptoms  pre- 
cede the  appearance  of  the  tumour,  or  when  they  go  away 
upon  the  fwelling  being  freed  from  the  confinement  of  the 
dura  mater,  it  may  perhaps  be  mod  prudent  not  to  interfere 
with  the  difeafe.  The  tumour  may  of  itfelf  drop  off  in 
pieces,  and  be  no  more  renewed.  In  the  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  98,  may  be  found  a cafe,  in 
which  the  tumour  continued  to  increafe  for  fourteen  days, 
and  had  become  as  large  as  a goofe’s  egg,  when  it  dropped 
off  in  largilh  pieces.  Another  inllance  of  the  fame  kind  is 
alfo  recorded  in  the  Medical  Mufeum,  vol.  iv.  p.  463.  See 
likewife  Fabricius  Hildanus. 

While  the  tumour  is  unattended  with  any  urgent  fymp- 
toms, it  only  feems  neceflary  to  cover  the  fwelling  and  fore 
with  fome  mild  dreffing,  carefully  avoiding  all  preffurc, 
which  both  reafon  and  experience  fhew  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  bad  confequences. 

However,  if  the  fungus  fhould  continue  to  increafe  very 
much,  fo  as  to  make  it  almoft  impoffible  to  avoid  making 
preffure  upon  it,  the  plan,  which  experience  appears  to  ap- 
prove the  mofl,  is  occasionally  to  pare  off  the  tumour  with 
a knife. 

That  fuch  fwellings  may  be  fuccefsfully  removed  has 
been  proved  both  by  accidents  and  by  practice.  Du  Quef- 
nay,  in  the  Memoires  de  l’Academie  de  Chirurgie,  relates 
the  following  cafe  : A young  man  received,  on  the  right 

parietal  bone,  a blow  which  caufed  a fradlure.  A part  of 
the  bone  was  taken  away,  and  a hernia  cerebri  enfued, 
which  was  ieveral  times  pared  down  with  a knife.  On  the 
thirty-fifth  day  from  the  accident,  the  patient,  in  a flate  of 
intoxication,  put  his  hand  under  the  drefTmgs,  and  tore  the 
protruding  portion  of  the  tumour  violently  away.  The 
next  day  the  furgeon  found  that  almoll  the  whole  of  what 
he  confidered  as  corrupted  brain  was  removed,  fo  deep  a 
cavity  being  left,  that  the  corpus  callofum  could  almofl  be 
feen.  The  place  healed  up  completely  ; but  a palfy  of  the 
left  fide  of  the  body,  which  had  come  on  the  day  after  the 
accident,  flill  continued. 

Several  examples  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Hill  of  fungi  of 
the  brain  being  fuccefsfully  pared  down  with  a knife.  (See 
Cafes  in  Surgery). 

When  a fungus  cerebri,  in  confequence  of  being  confined 
by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  aperture  in  the  bone,  occafions  irri- 
tation and  preffure  on  the  brain,  it  may  be  advifable  to  en- 
large the  opening  in  the  cranium.  In  this  way,  the  furgeon 
may  alfo  fucceed  in  giving  vent  to  fluid  collefted  and  con- 
fined under  the  fkull. 

Tliere  are  fome  cafes  to  be  met  with,  in  furgical  books, 
greatly  againfl  the  employment  of  comprefiion.  One  is 
noticed  by  Scultetus,  in  his  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum, 
obf.  19;  and  another  in.  the  London  Medical  Journal,  voh  x. 
p.  277.  In  thefe  inftances  comprefiion  was  tried,  for  the 
purpofe  of  Hopping  the  growth  of  the  tumour ; but  both 
the  patients  died.  Upon  diffeftion,  a large  cavity  was 
found  In  each  brain,  filled  with  an  accumulation  of  fluid, 
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which  had  been  prevented  from  efcaping,  by  realon  of  the 
opening  in  the  bone  being  clofed  by  the  fungus. 

Were  a cafe  to  prefent  itfclf,  in  which  the  degree  of  He- 
morrhage from  a fungus  cerebri  was  dangerous,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy has  propofed  the  plan  of  removing  the  fubflance  of 
the  levelling,  and  expoimg  the  bleeding  veffcls,  in  older  to 
fee  whether  this  expofure  would  put  a flop  to  the  bleeding. 
Tins  gentleman  confiders  the  experiment  jullihed  by  analo- 
gy ; for  bleeding  in  other  iituatior.s  will  often  continue 
notwithfiatiding  the  preffure  of  the  dr>  flings  and  large  co- 
agttla ; but  will  immediately  ceafe  on  the  bleeding  furface 
being  expofed. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  cautioning  furgeons  againfi  the 
danger  of  ever  applying  llyptict  and  canities  to  any  difeafes 
arifing  from  the  furface,  or  iubfiance  of  the  brain,  and  u fill 
advifing  them  not  to  let  the  fungus  draw  away  their  attention 
from  every  other  circumffance.  Frequently,  inflammation 
of  the  pia  mater  will  be  co-exiftent  with  the  latter  difeafe, 
and  require  at  leafl  as  much  vigilance,  decifion,  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  furgeon. 

Fungus  Fifth. — Until  lately,  the  particular  difeafe  of 
which  we  are  about  to  fpeak  feems  to  have  efcaped  the 
notice  of  furgical  writers,  and  in  confequence  of  the  af- 
fedlion  not  being  underftood,  when  met  with  in  practice, 
the  fevere  proceeding  of  caftration  has  too  often  been  very 
unneceffarily  adopted. 

An  exceedingly  able  defeription  of  the  fungus  teftis  was 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  fubjefit  is 
there  illufirated  with  the  particulars  of  nine  cafes,  which 
fell  under  the  author's  obfervation. 

It  is  ftated  by  this  gentleman,  that  the  patient  commonly 
affigns  fome  blow,  or  other  injury,  as  the  caufe  of  the  com- 
plaint. In  fome  inftances,  the  difeafe  originates  in  the  her- 
nia humoralis  from  gonorrhoea  ; in  others  it  comes  on  with- 
out any  apparent  caufe.  The  diforder  begins  with  an  ex- 
tremely hard  painful  fwelling  of  the  tefticle.  After  a cer- 
tain fpace  of  time  the  ferotum  ulcerates  ; but  the  opening 
which  is  thus  formed,  inftead  of  difeharging  matter,  gives 
iffue  to  a firm  and  generally  infenfible  fungus.  The  fur- 
rounding  integuments  and  cellular  fubftance  are  thickened 
and  indurated  by  the  complaint,  fo  that  tliere  appears  alto- 
gether a confidevable  mafs  of  difeafe.  As  foon  as  the  fero- 
tum has  burft,  a confiderable  diminution  of  the  pain  and 
fwelling  takes  place.  In  this  ftate  the  diforder  appears  very 
indolent ; but  if  the  fungus  be  deftroyed  by  any  means, 
the  integuments  come  together,  and  a cicatrix  enfues,  which 
is  mfeparably  connected  with  the  tefticle. 

Mr.  I -awrence  next  informs  us,  that  an  examination  of  the 
part,  while  the  fungus  exifts,  difclofes  the  faff,  that  this 
growth  has  its  origin  in  the  glandular  fubftance  of  the  teftis 
itfelf ; that  the  coats  of  the  part  are  deftroyed  to  a certain 
extent ; and  that  a protrufion  of  the  tubuli  fcmir.iferi  takes 
place  through  the  opening,  which  is  thus  formed.  “ I have 
often  (fays  this  gentleman)  afeertained  the  continuity  of  the 
excrefcences  with  the  pulpy  fubftance  of  the  teftis,  of  which 
we  fhall  find  more  or  lei's  remaining,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  period  of  the  diforder.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  glandular  part  of  the  teftis  experiences  an  inflammatory 
affeflion  in  the  firft  inllance,  in  confequence  of  the  violence 
infiifled  on  it ; and  that  the  confinement  of  the  fwollen  fub- 
ftance, by  the  denfe  and  unyielding  tunica  albuginea,  fuffi- 
ciently  explains  the  peculiar  hardnefs  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
pain  which  is  always  attendant  on  this  ftage  of  the  diforder. 
The  abforption  of  the  coats  of  the  teftis  and  of  the  ferotum 
obviates  the  tenfioa  of  the  parts,  and  thereby  reflores  eafe 
to  the  patient,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fungus  makes  its 
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uppearanee  externally.  I think  It  nat  improbale,  that  if 
the  complaint  were  left  entirely  to  itfelf,  tlic  f welling  would 
fubfide,  the  fungus  (brink,  and  a complete  cure  enfue,  with- 
out any  profeffional  affiftance;  but  the  diforder  is  io  indolent 
in  this  ftage,  that  a fpoiitaneous  cure  would  not  be  effect  d 
until  ^after  a very  long  time.  The  excrefcence  may,  how- 
ever, be  removed  by  the  knife,  or,  if  the  nature  of  its  at- 
tachment permit,  by  ligature  ; or  it  may  be  freely  treated 
with  efcharotic  applications.  The  removal  of  the  protube- 
rance to  a level  with  the  fcrotum,  by  means  of  the  knife, 
is  the  fhorteil  and  moll  effectual  mode  of  treatment.  I can 
fee  no  ground  whatever  for  propofmg  caftration  in  this  ma- 
lady, fince  in  no  part  of  its  progrefs,  nor  in  any  of  its  pof- 
fible  confcquences  or  effects,  can  it  expofe  the  patient  to  the 
flighted  riik.  Some  may  be  dilpofed  to  defend  the  removal 
of  the  part,  becaule  it  would  bring  the  cafe  to  a more  fpeedy 
termination,  and  if  a patient,  after  being  informed  of  all 
the  circumftances,  fnould  defire  the  operation  on  this  ground, 
the  furgeon  would  be  juftified  in  performing  it.  But  I 
think  lie  never  could  be  warranted  in  propofmg  fo  painful 
and  dangerous  a remedy  as  caftration,  for  a diforder  attend- 
ed with  neither  pain  nor  danger,  and  admitting  of  cure  by 
a perfectly  fafe  and  mild  kind  of  treatment. 

“ Fungufes  of  a different  character  and  progrefs  may, 
no  doubt,  occur  in  the  tcilis  ; but  the  defeription  already 
given  will  ferve  to  diferiminate  that  particular  fpecies,  to 
which  alone  the  prefent  obfervatiens  are  deligned  to  apply. 
In  a cafe,  in  which  my  friend  Mr.  Macartney  performed 
the  operation  of  caftration,  the  tcilis  itfelf  was  found,  and 
the  fungus,  which  was  a firm  and  denfe  fubftance,  grew 
from  the  tunica  albuginea.’’ 

Mr.  Lawrence  proceeds  to  mention,  that  fome  authors 
have  recorded  cafes  which  bear  a (light  analogy  to  the 
fungus  tellis,  ot  which  we  have  been  fpeaking.  Petit  and 
Swediaur  are  dated  to  have  deferibed  the  difeharge  of  fmall 
portions  of  the  fubftance  of  the  tedicle  from  an  abfeefs  of 
the  part.  (See  Mem.  fur  la  Suppuration  de  la  Membrane 
propre  de  Tefticule  in  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Chirurgie, 
tom.  4.  and  Obfervatiens  on  Venereal  Complaints.)  Ber- 
trandi  deferibes  the  fame  occurrence,  and  the  fubfidence  of 
a.  protruded  part  under  the  u(e  of  ftimulant  powders.  ( See 
Mem.  de  1’Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  5.  p.  677.)  Sabatier 
mentions  the  fwelling  and  buriting  of  the  tedicle,  and 
efcape  of  a part  of  its  fubftance,  as  occafionally  occurring 
in  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele.  (Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de 
Chirurgie,  tom.  3. ) 

The  cafes  of  the  fungus  tellis,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, are  well  deferving  of  attention,  as  they  afford  a very 
fatisfadiory  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  The 
performance  of  caftration  for  the  cure  of  this  malady  ought, 
in  our  opinion,  never  to  be  thought  of.  F.ven  when  the 
patient  himfelf  has  had  the  nature  of  the  cafe  explained  to 
him,  and  wifhes  to  fubmit  to  the  operation  with  a view  of 
getting  fpeedily  well,  we  confider  that  the  removal  of  the 
teftis  is  not  at  all  neceffary  in  the  cure,  and  that  were  this 
fe-vere  method  adopted,  it  would  not  be  the  mod  expedi- 
tious means  of  relief.  Cutting  away  the  prominent  part  of 
the  fungus,  and  freely  rubbing  the  deeper  portion  of  it  with 
cauftic,  will  certainly  dellroy  the  diftemper,  and,  after  this 
pradtice,  we  (hall  have  no  extenfive  wound  of  the  fcrotum 
to  heal  up,  as  would  be  the  cafe  were  caftration  performed. 
Hence  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  removal  of  the  tefticle  is 
warranted  by  no  confiderations  wiiatever,  not  even  by  the 
earned  intreaties  of  the  patient.  Such  a wifh  can  only 
arife  from  not  knowing  that  the  difeafe  may  be  got  rid  of, 
with  at  lead;  equal  quicknefs,  by  a much  milder  plan  of 
treatment.  We  (hall  take  our  leave  of  this  fubjeeft  with 


referring  our  readers  to  the  cafes  recorded  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence. (See  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  257.) 

Fungus  Hematodes. — This  is  one  of  the  mod  intrad- 
able diieafes  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  1 ern- 
ble  as  the  didemper  is,  however,  it  was  not  confidered 
as  a cafe  of  a didindt  and  peculiar  nature,  until  Mr.  Burns, 
of  Glafgow,  gave  fome  account  of  the  fubjedt  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  work  on  inflammation.  The  dis- 
order is  there  deferibed  under  the  name  of  fpongold  in- 
jlamwa  '/on,  and,  at  prefent,  it  is  known  by  fome  other 
appellations,  fitch  as  the  fqft  cans,  r,  medullary  far  coma,  and 
carc'mome  Janglante. 

Before  Mr.  Burns  publifhed  the  above-mentioned  book, 
the  fungus  hnematodes  was  always  midaken  for  cancer,  and 
we  may  indeed  date,  that  the  fame  error  generally  continued 
to  prevail,  until  Mr.  Hey’s  “ Practical  Obfervations  in  Sur- 
gery’’ ifiued  from  the  prefs  in  the  year  1803.  How  dif- 
ferent the  two  difeafes  are,  will  be  clearly  (hewn  in  the 
fequel  of  the  prefent  article. 

The  fungus  hnematodes  has  mod  frequently  been  obferved 
to  make  its  attack  on  the  eye -ball,  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  the  tedicle,  and  the  mamma.  Mr.  Wardrop 
dates,  that  the  uterus,  ovary,  liver,  fpleen,  lungs,  and 
thyroid  gland,  have  alfo  been  the  feats  of  the  difeale,  and 
Mr.  Burns  has  recorded  one  example,  in  which  the  hip- 
joint  was  the  part  affedted.  The  joint  of  the  (boulder  like- 
wife  appears  to  be  fubjedt  to  the  malady,  as  is  proved  by 
fome  drawings  in  the  collection  of  the  -t-cole  de  Medecine, 
(hewing  fpecimens  of  what  the  French  have  named  die 
“ carcinome  fanglante”,  which  is  plainly  the  fame  affedtion 
as  the  fungus  hmmatodes. 

A didemper,  which  makes  its  attack  on  fo  many  different 
pa'ts  and  organs,  cannot  always  prefent  itfelf  exactly  in  the 
fame  form.  Hence,  it  feems  expedient  to  offer  a concifc 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  malady  occurs  in  various, 
fituations,  more  particularly  the  eye,  extremities,  female 
bread,  and  tedicle. 

According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  the  firft  appearances  of  the 
fungus  luematodes,  when  it  attacks  the  eye,  are  in  the  pof- 
terior  chamber.  The  pupil  becomes  dilated  and  immoveable, 
and,  indead  of  having  its  natural  deep  black  colour,  it  has 
a dark  amber,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  a greenifh  hue,  giving  to 
the  eye  much  of  that  appearance  which  exids  in  the  found 
eye  of  a (beep  or  cat.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  colour 
becomes  more  remarkable,  and,  at  length,  is  difeovered  to 
be  occafioned  by  a fohd  fubdance,  proceeding  from  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  towards  the  cornea.  The  furface  ot  this 
fubdance  is  generally  rugged  and  unequal,  and,  in  fome 
cafes,  red  veffels  may  be  feen  running  acrofs  it.  Thefe  are 
ramifications  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  fituated  in 
front  of  the  opaque  body.  In  proportion  as  the  dileafe 
makes  progrefs,  the  new-formed  fubftance  gradually  fills  up 
the  whole  of  the  pofterior  chamber,  and  its  furface  advance* 
as  far/orward  as  the  iris.  In  this  date,  the  difeafe  has  the 
appearance  of  an  amber,  or  a brown  mafs,  and,  in  two 
inftances*  which  Mr.  Wardrop  was  acquainted  with,  the 
exiftence  of  cataracts  was  fufpe&ed,  and  couching  in  one 
example  actually  undertaken  by  an  experienced  furgeon. 

The  difeafe  continuing  to  increafe,  an  alteration  next 
takes  place  in  the  fhape  of  the  eye-ball,  which  acquires  a* 
irregular  knobbed  appearance.  At  the  fame  time  the  fcle- 
rotic  coat  lofes  its  natural  pearly-white  colour,  and  become, 
of  a dark  blue,  or  livid  hue.  The  tumour  now  occupies 
the  whole  anterior  chamber,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  a quantity 
of  purulent  matter  collect?  between  the  difeafed  mafs  and 
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the  cornea.  At  iaft,  tke  cornea  ulcerates,  and  a fungous 
tumour  flnoots_  out.  In  certain  inftances,  the  fwelling 
makes  its  way  through  the  fclerotic  coat. 

Mr.  Wardrop  notices,  that  the  fungus  to  which  we  have 
juft  now  adverted  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  often 
acquires  a confiderable  bulk.  When  fmall,  it  bears  a near 
refemblance  to  a foft  polypus.  It  is  generally  of  a dark 
red,  or  purple  colour.  Its  furface  is  irregular  and  often 
covered  with  coagulated  blood.  Its  fubftance  is  eafily  torn, 
and  on  being  broken,  or  llightly  fcratched,  a profufe  he- 
morrhage takes  place.  In  particular  cafes,  the  fungus  is 
of  a firmer  texture.  When  the  fwelling  happens  to  pro- 
trude through  the  fclerotic  coat,  it  receives  a covering  from 
the  tunica  conjunctiva.  When  the  fungus  has  attained  a 
large  fize,  the  moil  prominent  parts  Hough  away,  attended 
with  a very  fetid  fmell,  and  a difcharge  of  acrid  fanies. 

In  the  courie  of  the  dileafe  the  lymphatic  glands  be- 
come affeCted,  particularly  tliofe  which  lie  about  the  pa- 
rotid gland,  and  under  the  lower  jaw. 

When  ail  eye,  affected  with  the  fungus  haematodes,  in  an 
advanced  ftatc,  is  differed,  a difeafed  mafs  is  found  extend- 
ing forwards  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  have  produced  an  abforption  of  the  vitreous, 
cryftalline,  and-  aqueous  humours.  The  retina  is,  as  it  were, 
annihilated,  while  the  choroid  coat  is  propelled  forward, 
and  fometimes  quite  deftroyed. 

The  fubftance  of  the  excrefcence  itfelf  has  the  appearance 
of  medullary  matter,  being  chiefly  compofed  of  an  opaque, 
whitifh,  homogeneous  matter,  having  the  fame  pulpy  foft- 
nefs  and  tenacity  which  characterize  brain.  It  varies, 
however,  both  in  conference  and  colour  in  different  cafes, 
and  fometimes  contains  bony  particles. 

The  optic  nerve  is  thicker  and  harder  than  natural,  of  a 
brownifh  afh-colour,  and  deftitute  of  the  tubular  appearance 
which  it  ought  to  have.  In  other  cafes,  the  nerve,  be- 
ftdes  being  altered  in  its  ftrufture,  is  ip-lit  into  one  or  more 
pieces,  the  morbid  growth  filling  up  the  interfpaces,  fur- 
rounding the  different  portions  of  the  nerve,  and  forming 
one  connected  mafs  with  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball. 
Other  changes  have  been  remarked  in  the  nerve ; but  they 
muft  be  learnt  by  a reference  to  Mr.  Wardrop’s  pub- 
lication. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  have  alfo  been  obferved  to 
ihare  the  difeafe.  Dark  red  fpots  have  been  noticed  on  the 
dura  mater,  and,  in  other  examples,  white  fpots  were 
found  between  the  tunica  arachnoides  and  pia  mater, 
which  were  fcattered  almoft  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
brain,  and  proved  to  be  fmall  bags,  containing  a fluid  like 
cream. 

When  the  abforbent  glands  are  enlarged,  they  are  found 
converted  into  the  fame  kind  of  medullary  matter,  which 
compofes  the  difeafed  mafs  in  the  eye -ball.  Should  the 
ikin  burft,  a doughy- ulcer  is  produced  ; but,  according  to 
Mr.  Wardrop,.  no  fungus  ihpo.ts  out,  unlefs  when  the  af- 
fection of  a lymphatic  gland  is  itfelf  a primary  one. 

In  confideting  the  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye,  every 
reader  muft  be  itruck  with  the  very  early  period  of  life  at 
which  the  difeafe  generally  commences.  Of  twenty-four 
cafes  with  which  Mr.  Wardrop  has  been  acquainted, 
twenty  were  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  it  is  ftated, 
in  “ Les  CEuvres  Chirurgicales  de  Default,  par  Bichat,’’ 
tom.  2,  that  two-thirds  of  the  patients,  on  whom  Default 
operated  for  carcinoma  of  the  eye,  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  were 
under  twelve  .years  of  age.  Now  as  cancer  is  always  moft 
difpofed  to  attack  perfons  advanced  in  life,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  Default’s  patients,  for  the  moft  part,  laboured- 
under.  the  fungus  haematodes,  from  which,  indeed,  cancer 
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has  not  been  diferiminated  by  moft  of  the  bell  furgicaU 
writers. 

The  fight  of  young  fubjeCts  is  generally  deftroyed  be-  - 
fore  the  attention  of  parents  is  excited  to  the  diftemper,  - 
In  many  cafes,  however,  the  eye  fell  receives  a blow,  . 
which  brings  on  inflammation,  and  after  the  ophthalmy  has-  - 
lafted  a certain  time,  the  coloured  fubftance  becomes  per-  - 
ceptible  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  When  no  external  vio- 
lence has  occurred,  the  firft  fymptom  is  a trivial  fulnefs  of 
the  veffels  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  iris  becoming,  at  the 
fame  time,  extremely  vafcular,  and  altered  in  colour,  and 
the  pupil  dilated  and  immoveable.  There  is  feldom  much 
complaint  made  of  pain  ; but  the  child  is  fometimes  obferved 
to  be  languid  and  feverifh. 

In  adults,  the  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye  generally 
comes  on  without  any  apparent  caufe,  though  fometimes 
in  confequenee  of  a blow.  At  firft,  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
is  flightly  reddened,  and  vifion  is  indiftindt.  The  rednefs 
and  obfeurity  of  fight  increafe  flowly,  and  an  aching  pain  is 
experienced  in  the  head.  The  latter  fymptom  is  deferibed 
as  being  moft  agonizing,  particularly  during  the  night,  and 
never  becoming  diminifhed,  until  the  eye  burlls  and  the 
humours  are  difeharged.  Only  one  eye  is  in  general 
affedted. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fungus  haematodes  of  the  ' 
eye,  the  cnly  chance  of  effecting  this  defirable  objedt  de- 
pends upon  the  early  extirpation  of  the  difeafed  organ.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  moft  of  the  opera- 
tions, in  which  the  morbid  eye  has  been  removed,  have  hi- 
therto proved  unfuccefsful,  owing  to  a recurrence  of  the 
difeafe.  The  reafon  of  this  circumftance  may  be  imputed  - 
to  the  optic  nerve  being  almoft  always  in  a morbid  ftate, 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  eye.  Mr.  Ward- 
rop remarks,  that  paft  experience  proves  the  impropriety  of 
attempting  any  operation,  when  the  difeafe  has  advanced  fo 
far  that  the  pofterior  chamber  is  filled  with  the  difeafed 
growth.  Since  no  internal  medicines,  nor  external  applica- 
tions, feem  to  afford  the  leaft  hope  of  checking  any  form  of 
the  fungus  haematodes,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  difeafe 
ol  the  eye  has  exceeded  certain  bounds,  the  miferable  pa- 
tient is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  effectual  aid  from 
furgery. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  remarks  on  fungus  haematodes  of 
the  eye,  with  referring  the  reader  to  a late  valuable  publi- 
cation, entitled  “ Obfervations  on  Fungus  Haematodes,’* 
by  James  Wardrop,  1809.  In  this  book  many  cafes,  and 
numerous  particulars,  relative  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  difeafe,  are  ably  deferibed. 

When  fungus  haematodes  affeCts  any  part  of  the  limbs, 
the  difeafe  generally  commences  with  a fmall  colourlefs 
tumour,  which,  if  there  be  no  thick  covering  over  it,  fuch  as 
the  fafeia  of  a mufcle,  or  the  aponeurofis  of  the  foot,  is  foft 
and  elaftic,  but  in  other  cafes  tenfe.  It  is  at  firft  free  from 
uneafinefs  ; but  by  degrees  a Iharp  acute  pain  darts  occa- 
fionally  through  it,  more  and  more  frequently,  until  the 
fuffering  is  inceffant.  For  a confiderable  time  the  tumour 
is  fmooth  and  even  ; but  afterwards  it  projects  irregularly 
in  one  or  more  points,  and  the  fldn  at  this  place  becomes  of 
a livid  red  colour,  and  feels  thinner  than  elfewhere.  It  here 
readily  yields  to  preffure,  but  inftantly  bounds  up  again. 
Small  openings  now  form  in  thefe  projections,  and  difcharge 
a thin  bloody  matter.  Almoft  immediately  after  thefe 
tumours  burft,  a fmall  fungus  protrudes,  like  a papilla, 
rapidly  increafes  both  in  breadth  and  height,  affumes  the 
appearance  of  a carcinomatous  fungus,  and  often  bleeds  in  a 
very  profufe  manner.  The' matter  is  thin,  and  exceedingly 
fetid,  and  the  pain  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fmarting  kind.  The 
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integuments  are  red  and  tender  for  fome  extent  round  the 
ulcers.  After  ulceration  has  taken  place,  the  neighbouring 
glands  fvvell,  and  put  on  exactly  the  fpongy  qualities  of  the 
primary  tumour.  If  the  patient  ftill  furvive  this  advanced 
ilate  of  the  difteinper,  fimilar  tumours  form  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  patient  dies  heftic.  ( DifTertations  on 
Inflammation,  vol.  ii.  p.303.) 

According  to  a late  practical  writer,  when  the  difeafe  is 
limited  to  the  adipofe,  or  cellular  membrane,  which  covers 
the  mufcles,  the  tumour  is  not  ufually  painful  in  the  begin- 
ning,  nor  does  it  impede  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  on  which 
it  is  feated.  But  when  the  diforder  occupies  a deeper 
fituation  in  the  limbs,  pain  and  weaknefs  of  the  a hefted 
parts  are  felt.  The  fungus,  alfo,-  as  it  increafes  in  bulk, 
does  not  render  the  integuments  uniformly  thin,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  an  abfeefs.  In  one  part  the  tumour,  when  preffed 
with  the  hands,  will  afford  the  fenfation  oi  a deep-feated 
fluid,  while  another  part  will  feel  hard  and  uneven.  Mr. 
Hey  differs  a little  from  Mr.  Burns,  in  Hating  that  the 
(kin  does  not  become  uniformly  thin  and  of  a red  colour, 
as  when  purulent  matter  is  making  its  way  to  the  furface  of 
the  body  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  integuments  con- 
tinue to  feel  as  thick  as  ufual  round  the  fungus,  which  pro- 
trudes through  them.  (Practical  Qbfervations  in  Surgery, 
p.  283,  284). 

Fungus  hxmatodes  is  feen  on  the  extremities  in  fubjefis  of 
every  age,  although,  as  we  have  already  explained,  the  fame 
affedion  of  the  eye-ball  is  commonly  met  with  in  children 
under  the  age  of  twelve. 

Sometimes  the  tumour  has  fucceeded  fome  external  vio- 
lence, and  confequently,  at  fir  It,  has  not  been  dillinguifliable 
from  the  common  fwellitig  of  the  injured  parts. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  tumour  to  grow  in  the  commence- 
ment by  flow  degrees  ; but  as  foon  as  an  opening  is  made, 
the  fungus  generally  (hoots  up  with  aftoniihing  quicknefs. 

The  tumour,  before  ulceration  occurs,  often  prefents  fo 
deceitful  a fenfe  of  fluctuation  as  to  induce  very  experienced 
furgeons  to  believe  that  the  cafe  is  a collection  of  fluid,  and, 
of  courfe,  to  make  a punCture  with  a lancet.  This  proceed- 
ing fhould  always  be  carefully  avoided,  fince  it  never  fails  to 
aggravate  the  difeafe,  and  accelerate  the  patient’s  diffolu- 
tion. 

The  fungus  which  arifes  on  the  extremities  is  generally 
of  a round  form,  has  an  unequal  rugged  furface,  and  clotted 
blood  is  frequently  feen  adhering  to  it.  It  is  of  a dark  red 
colour,  is  eafily  torn,  and  bleeds  on  being  touched  even  in  a 
gentle  way.  Its  neck  is  commonly  very  narrow,  while  the 
upper  portion  fpreads  out  very  much,  fo  as  completely  to 
cover  the  edge  of  the  ulcerated  (kin. 

When  the  fungus  has  attained  a large  fize,  the  moff  pro- 
minent portions  (lough  away,  attended  with  an  exceedingly 
foetid  difeharge,  and  conliderable  hemorrhage. 

Sometimes  the  abforbent  glands  become  contaminated 
with  the  difeafe,  while  the  fweiiing  is  yet  fmall,  in  other 
cafes  not  till  it  ulcerates.  The  glands  between  the  tumour 
and  the  thoracic  duCt  are  thofe  which  are  liable  to  be 
affedled,  fo  that,  when  the  fungus  hsematodes  is  on  the 
lower  extremity,  the  glands  in  the  groin,  and  all  thofe  in 
the  courfe  of  the  iliac  vefiels  and  aorta,  are  apt  to  be 
difeafed. 

When  a fungus  hsematedes,  fituated  on  one  of  the  limbs, 
is  examined  after  death  or  amputation,  the  tumour  itfelf  is 
found  to  eonfift  of  a foft  fubftance,  fomewhat  like  the  brain, 
of  a greyifh  colour  and  g-reafy  appearance,  with  thin  mem- 
branous-looking divifions  running  through  it,  and  cells  or 
abfeefles  in  different  places,  containing  a thin  bloody  matter, 
occafionally  in  very,  confiderable  quantity.  There  does  not 


feem  uniformly  to  be  an  entire  cyft  furrounding  the  tumPur? 
for  the  fweiiing-  very  frequently  dives  down  betwixt  the 
mufcles,  or  down  to  the  hone,  to  which  it  often  appears  to 
adhere.  The  neighbouring  mufcles  are  of  a pale  colour, 
and  lofe  their  fibrous  appearance,  becoming  more  like  liver 
than  mufcle.  The  bones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumour  are 
always  carious.  (See  Burns  on  Inflammation,  vol.  ii. 
P-395-) 

When  the  parts  containing  the  fungus  are  divided,  they 
are  found  to  be  in  a morbid  itate.  The  adipofe  membrane 
forms  a great  number  of  pouches,  filled  with  the  fungus, 
upon  the  removal  of  which  the  pouches,  if  the  patient  be 
alive,  bleed  profnfely  from  every  part  of  their  internal  fur- 
face. (Key’s  Practical  Obfervations  in  Surgery,  p.  2 "4.) 

We  have  remarked,  that  in  fungus  hxmatodes  of  the  eve 
other  parts  of  the  body  were  often  nffedled  with  the  difeafe 
before  the  patient’s  death.  So  when  the  extremities  are  the 
feat  of  the  diftemner,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  courfe  of 
abforption  are  apt  to  become  difeafed,  and  not  only  thefe 
parts  are  fometimes  found  in  a morbid  ftate,  but  even  the 
brain,  the  kidney,  the  liver,  the  breaft,  and  other  vifeera, 
as  feveral  well-authenticated  cafes  have  now  indifputablv 
proved.  The  reader  may,  if  he  pleafe,  be  convinced  of  this 
important  fact  by  referring  to  fome  of  the  examples  which, 
are  detailed  in  Mr.  Wardrop’s  late  publication. 

We  have  Hated,  that  Mr.  Burns  of  Glafgow  HrH  wrote 
upon  the  fungus  hcemntodes,  as  a diHindt  and  peculiar 
difeafe,  under  the  name  of  “ fpongoid  inflammation. ,y 
There  are,  however,  numerous  cafes  of  the  difeafe  recorded 
in  furgical  books  by  authors  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  general  charafter  of  tiie  complaint.  See  “ An  account 
of  an  anomalous  tumour  of  the  leg  unfuccefsfully  treated,” 
publifhed  in  Monro’s  works.  Likewile  the  defeription, 
which  Mr.  Pott  has  given,  of  a peculiar  fweiiing  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  in  his  remarks  on  amputation. 

On  the  fubjebl  of  the  treatment  of  fungus  hxmatodes, 
Htuated  on  the  extremities,  we  need  not  long  detain  the 
reader.  When  he  hears  that  no  internal  medicine,  nor  ex- 
ternal application,  feems  to  have  the  leaH  power  of  checking 
this  malignant  difeafe,  he  will  naturally  turn  his  mind  to  the 
plan  of  extirpation  with  the  knife.  Mr.  Hey  informs  us, 
that  the  growth  of  the  fungus  cannot  always  be  reprefled  by 
the  flrongefl  efcharotics.  Neither  the  hydrargyrus  nitratus 
ruber,  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  the  antimonium  muria- 
tum,  nor  the  undiluted  vitriolic  acid,  has  been  fufficient  for 
this  purpofe,  and  furgeons  may  always  be  certain,  that 
when  they  irritate  any  malignant  difeafe  by  plans  which, 
fail  in  accomplifhing  its  extirpation,  they  inevitably  accele- 
rate the  expanfion  of  the  morbid  ravages,  and  haflen  the 
patient’s  death. 

The  fungus  hxmatodes  is  one  of  thofe  terrible  maladies 
with  which  no  wife  furgeon  will  dare  to  tamper.  As  fooa 
as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  is  afeertain  d,  the  whole  of  the 
difeafed  fubilance,  and  parts  in  its  vicinity,  fhould  be  care- 
fully cut  away.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  if  this  plan  be 
Hridtly  executed,  the  patient  will  have  as  much  chance  of 
recovery,  as  if  the  limb  were  amputated.  It  is  our  duty, 
however,  to  Hate,  that  in  all  the  cafes  in  which  the  tumour 
al  ne  was  extirpated  by  Monro,  Burns,  and  Jiey,  the 
difeafe  recurred.  Hence,  Mr.  Wardrop  thighs,  that  we 
are  warranted  in  urging  the  removal  of  the  - whole  Dab,  as 
foon  as  the  true  nature  of  the  cafe  is  manifeH.  ' , When 
therefore  any  tumour  is  fufpefied  of  being  a fungus  hxma- 
todes, the  latter  gentleman  fuggefts  the  plan,  of  making  an 
opening  into  the  fweiiing,  feyy  the  purpofe  of  feeing  its 
Hrudture,  and  thus  forming  a decifivc  judgment.  If  the 
cafe  prove  to  be  fungus  (nematodes,  the  limb  might  be  im- 
mediately 
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ir-diately  removed ; if  not,  the  furgeon  might  be  content 
with  putting  in  ’practice  whatever  meafures  the  particular 
nature  of  the  cafe  fhould  require. 

There  are  a few  circumftances  which  are  quite  manifeft 
after  the  foregoing  account.  Firlt,  that  if  an  attempt  be 
made  to  cut  away  the  tumour,  and  fave  the  lirnb,  the  furgeon 
muft  take  care  to  remove  at  the  fame  time  a confiderable 
quantity  of  the  foft  parts  in  the  circumference  of  the  fwelling. 
Secondly,  that  after  the  tumour  is  taken  out,  a careful 
examination  of  the  furface  of  the  wound  ifhould  be  made, 
and  every  fufpicious  part  or  fibre  cut  away.  Thirdly, 
.that  fhould  the  difeaie,  notwithllanding  fuch  caution  recur, 
amputation  fhould  be  performed  without  delay,  Fourthly, 
that  caullics  fhould  never  be  employed  in  thefe  cafes. 
Lnflly,  that  as  other  invifible  parts  and  viicera  are  often 
difeafed  at  the  time  when  the  operation  is  done,  the  fur- 
geon fhould  always  be  upon  his  guard,  and  not  raife  the 
hopes  of  the  patient’s  friends  too  high.  Were  he  to  a6t 
otherwife,  reproach  and  lofs  of  reputation  would  be  the 
frequent  confequences  of  his  conduct. 

The  tefticle  is  liable  to  the  fungus  hrematodes,  and  the 
.affection  was  firlt  deferibed  by  Dr.  Baillie,  in  his  Morbid 
Anatomy,  under  the  name  of  the  p:dp\<  tefticle.  Mr.  Aber- 
-nethy,  in  his  publication  on  tumours,  has  given  an  account 
of  what  he  terms  medullary  farcoma,  and  of  a remarkable 
in  fiance,  in  which  the  foregoing  part  was  attacked.  It  is 
fuppofed,  that  the  medullary  farcoma  of  Mr.  Abernethy 
is,  in  reality,  the  fame  as  the  fungus  hsematodes  of  Hey, 
Wardrop,  and  other  writers.  The  caie  to  which  we  have 
alluded  being  very  illuflrative  of  the  nature  cf  this  difeafe 
in  the  tefticle,  we  conceive  that  the  reader  will  not  regret 
its  infertion  in  the  prefent  article. 

“ .A  tail,  thin,  healthy-looking  man,  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  had,  about  fifteen  years  before,  a fwelled 
tefticle  from  a gonorrhoea  ; the  epididymis  remained  indu- 
rated. Six  years  afterwards  it  became  enlarged,  and  a 
hydrocele  at  the  fame  time  formed.  Half  a pint  of  water 
was  difeharged  by  a puncture,  but  inflammation  fucceeded 
the  operation,  and  this  teflis  became  very  large.  An 
abfeefs  formed,  and  burl!  in  the  front  of  the  ferotum,  and 
the  teflis  fublided  in  foine  degree.  Mercury  was  employed 
to  reduce  it,  but  without  effect.  The  part,  however,  was 
indolent,  and  gave  the  patient  no  trouble  but  from  its 
bulk. 

“ About  ayear  afterwards,  a gland  enlarged  in  the  left 
groin  (the  fame  fide  as  the  teflis):  another  then  became 
Ivvoln  in  the  right  groin,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years, 
ieveral  glands  in  each  groin  had  obtained  a very  confiderable 
magnitude.  At  this  period,  he  was  admitted  into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hofpital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Long.  The 
teflis  was,  at  this  time,  between  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
and  about  three  in  breadth  ; it  refembled  its  natural  form, 
and  was  indolent  in  its  difpofition.  The  fpermatic  chord 
was  thickened,  but  not  much  indurated.  Four  or  five 
glands  were  enlarged  in  the  groin  on  both  fides  ; each  of 
which  was  of  the  fize  of  a very  large  orange;  and,  when 
obferved  together,  they  formed  a tumour  of  very  uncommon 
fhape  and  magnitude. 

“ They  gradually  increafed  in  fize  for  feveral  months,  till 
at  laft  the  fkin  appeared  as  if  unable  to  contain  them  any 
Ipnger.  It  became  thin,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated,  firlt  in 
the  Lft  grain,  and  thus  expofed  one  of  the  moft  prominent 
t;.::. 'I  he  expofed  tumour  inflamed  and  Houghed  pro- 
■t  •'  -'iy.  till  it  entirely  came  away.  As  the  Houghing 

. * . ' d >'.  • - T.'s,  which  were  large,  they  bled  profufely, 

■■  h th. : the  Undents  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
- ; -m  by  ligatures;  for  the  fubftanpe  of  the  tum®ur 
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was  cut  through,  and  torn  away  in  the  attempt.  P re  flu  re 
by  the  finger,  continued  for  foine  time,  was  the  only  effec- 
tual mode  of  reftraining  this  hemorrhage. 

“ The  lofs  of  one  gland  relieved  the  diitended  fkin,  which 
had  only  ulcerated  on  the  moft  prominent  part  of  the 
tumour,  and  had  not  become  difeafed.  It  now  loft  its  in- 
flamed afpedt  : granulations  formed,  and  a cicatrix  took 
place.  In  the  oppofite  groin  a fimilar  occurrence  happened. 
One  gland,  expofed  by  the  ulceration  of  the  fkin,  Houghed 
out,  being  attended  by  the  circumftancesjuft  recited.  How- 
ever, before  the  fkin  was  cicatrized,  ulceration  had  again 
taken  place  in  the  right  groin,  in  confequence  of  the  great 
diftenfion  of  the  Hein  from  the  growth  of  the  tumour  ; and 
Houghing  had  begun  in  the  tumour,  when  the  patient,  whofe 
vital  powers  had  long  been  greatly  exhaufted,  died.”.  See 
Surgical  Obfervations,  See.  1804,  by  J.  Abernethy,  F.  R.  S. 
See. ) 

In  this  example,  the  difeafe  extended  to  many  parts 
befides  the  teflis.  The  tumour,  formed  by  the  inguinal 
glands  on  each  fide,  was  as  large  as  a man’s  head,  and 
fimilar  in  ftructure  to  the  difeafed  tefticle.  The  pelvis 
was  alrnoft  filled  with  iimilarly  difeafed  glands,  and  the 
vertebra*  were  hidden  by  others  as  high  up  as  the  diaphragm. 
Some  of  them,  upon  being  cut  into,  difeharged  a thick  fluid 
refcmbling  cream. 

Fungus  hasmatodes  of  the  tefticle  is  faid  to  begin,  fome- 
times  in  the  body  of  that  organ,  fometimes  in  the  epidi- 
dymis. The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is  flow,  and  the  pain 
attending  it  is,  in  general,  not  great  enough  to  excite  alarm. 
Nor  is  there,  at  firlt,  any  inequality  or  hardnefs  in  the 
gland,  nor  change  in  the  ferotum.  When  the  tefticle  has 
become  exceedingly  large,  it  feels  remarkably  foft  and 
elailic,  and  as  if  it  contained  a fluid.  Hence,  the  cafe  has 
often  been  miltaken  for  a hydrocele,  and  a pundture  made 
with  a trocar.  Sometimes  the  tumour,  when  large,  is  in 
fome  places  hard  ; in  others  foft.  The  hydrocele  may  be 
known  by  the  water  beginning  to  collect  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ferotum,  and  then  afeending  towards  the  fpermatic 
cord,  and  by  the  fwelling  being  circumfcribed  towards  the 
abdominal  ring  ; whereas,  in  the  fungus  hasmatodes,  the  dif- 
eafe begins  with  a gradual  enlargement  of  the  tefticle  itfelf, 
followed  by  a fullnefs,  which  extends  up  the  fpermatic 
cord.  See  Wardrop,  p.  127. 

It  appears  that  the  fungus  h nematodes  in  the  tefticle  does 
not  claim  this  appellation,  fince,  how  large  foever  the  tu- 
mour may  be,  it  emits  no  fungous  growth.  Abfceffes 
form,  and  the  integuments  of  the  ferotum  burft  ; but  no 
fungus  (hoots  out. 

The  teflis  is  faid  to  be  more  frequently  affefted  with  the 
malady  in  young,  than  old  perfons. 

On  diflection,  the  fubftance  of  the  difeafed  tefticle  is 
found  to  prefent  a medullary,  or  pulpy  appearance,  gene- 
rally of  a pale  brownifh  colour,  but  fometimes  of  a red. 
The  confidence  is  fometimes  uniform;  fometimes  variegated, 
and  interfected  by  thin  membranes.  When  immerfed  in 
water,  a good  deal  of  the  medullary  matter  mixes  with  the 
fluid.  In  moft  cafes,  the  tunica  albuginea  and  tunica  va- 
ginalis are  adherent  together : fometimes  there  is  a fluid 
between  them.  See  Wardrop,  13  1 — 133. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  we  have  nothing  to  re- 
commend, except  call  rat  ion,  which,  unlefs  performed  at  an 
early  period,  before  the  difeafe  extends  up  the  cord,  and 
to  the  lymphatic  glands,  rnuft  be  unavailing.  We  fear, 
alfo,  that  the  little  alarm  excited  at  firft,  and  the  difficulty 
of  afeertaining  the  early  existence  of  the  difeafe,  will  al- 
ways be  ftrong  reafor.s  why  few  patients  will  ever  be  ad- 
vifed,  or  willing,  to  fubmit  to  a timely  operation.  Its 
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reiult,  likewise,  even  when  clone  early,  muft  always  be  very 
Unc  ertain,  iince  moil  of  the  attempts  to  extirpate  fungus 
htematodes  in  other  fituations  have  for  the  moil  part  proved 
unfuccefsful,  in  confequence  of  the  difeafe  recurring  in  a 
more  malignant  and  fatal  form. 

Mr.  Hey,  in  his  “ Practical  Obfervations  in  Surgery,” 
has  related  feveral  cafes  in  which  the  female  breail  is  ilated 
to  have  been  the  feat  of  the  fungus  haematodes.  Mr. 
Wardrop  has  expreffed  doubts  about  the  reality  of  the 
diilemper  in  the  inltances  adduced  by  the  foregoing  writer. 
However,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difeafe  was 
fungus  hasmatodes,  fomewhat  diver  filled  from  the  common 
character  of  the  complaint,  by  reafon  of  the  difference  of 
ltrudlure  in  which  it  was  fituated.  Thus,  in  the  teilicle, 
the  diilemper  has  its  peculiarities,  iince,  in  this  organ,  when 
the  integuments  buril,  no  fungus  ihoots  out  ; and  yet  Mr. 
Wardrop  does  not  heiitate  to  admit  fuch  difeafe  to  be  the 
formidable  diforder  of  which  we  have  now  been  treating. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  moil  remarkable  circum- 
ilances  which  occurred  in  one  example  recorded  by  Mr. 
Hey.  In  making  an  exertion,  a maiden  lady,  aged  54, 
felt  iomething  crack  in  her  breail.  A few  days  afterwards, 
a frnall  tumour,  about  the  fixe  of  a hazel-nut,  took  place  in 
the  part.  The  fwelling  got  gradually  larger,  was  hard, 
and  moveable.  At  length,  it  extended  nearly  to  the  axilla 
on  one  fide,  and  the  ilernum  on  the  other.  Its  furface 
was  uneven,  and  the  integuments  were  in  fome  places  thick. 
At  other  parts  they  were  thin,  and  felt  as  if  a fluid  were 
under  them.  When  the  harder  parts  were  handled,  Mr. 
Hey  had  a fenfation  as  if  he  had  broken  fome  fibrous  iub- 
ilance.  Shooting  pains  had  been  felt  in  the  tumour  from 
its  commencement. 

The  ikin  at  lail  gave  way  ; a dark-coloured  fubilance 
aroie  in  the  fiffure  ; and  blood  began  to  ooze  out  of  the 
opening.  This  aperture  afterwards  became  fo  large,  that 
much  bleeding  ufed  to  take  place  from  it,  whenever  the 
hemorrhage  was  not  flopped  by  a coagulum. 

Mr.  Hey  removed  a large  oval  piece  of  the  difeafed  in- 
teguments, chiefly  with  a view  of  lupprefling  the  bleeding, 
with  ilyptics. 

The  fungous  fubilance,  making  the  greater  part  of  the 
tumour,  bore  a rexemblance  to  that  of  a fungus  hasmatodes 
of  the  thigh,  recorded  by  the  fame  writer,  p.  233.  The 
mafs,  upon  being  broken,  bled.  It  adhered  Arongly  to  the 
remaining  part  of  the  integuments,  which  formed  a great 
number  of  irregular  cells.  Indeed,  the  whole  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  fac  containing  the  fungus  was  compofed  of  thefe 
cells,  except  the  bottom,  which  was  formed  by  the  peftoral 
mufcle,  and  was  more  even.  In  the  operation,  a difeafed 
portion  of  this  mufcle,  about  two  inches  fquare,  was  left 
uncovered.  It  feemed  as  if  it  had  been  expofed  to  the  air, 
and  had  begun  to  form  granulations.  The  mufcular  fibres 
were  fcarcely  diftinguifhable.  The  whole  internal  furface 
of  the  fac  bled,  as  if  the  blood  had  been  fqueezed  from  a 
fponge.  Ilufpini’s  ftyptic  was  applied  with  lint  to  the 
mufcle,  and  hot  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  reft  of  the  cavity. 
The  applications  were  kept  on  with  a circular  bandage. 

The  patient  only  lived  till  the  morning  of  the  day  which 
followed  the  operation.  It  feems,  that  before  fhe  died  a 
good  deal  of  blood  had  been  loft.  See  Practical  Obferva- 
tions in  Surgery,  p.  254. 

We  need  only  add  our  own  belief,  that-  this  cafe  feems  to 
merit  the  name  of  fungus  haematodcs,  and  that  the  only 
chance  which  the  patient  had  of  life  depended  upon  the 
earlier  attempt  to  cut  away  every  particle  of  the  difeafe. 
When  this  opportunity  had  paffed  away,  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  moil  prudent  not  to  have  employed  the  knife  at 


all,  particularly  as  the  only  end  of  doing  fo  fcctr.s  to  have 
been  that  of  applying  very  irritating  ftyptic  applications. 

The  reader  is  already  apprifed,  that  the  fungus  harma- 
todes  has  generally  been  confounded  with  carcinomatous  af- 
fections. Hence,  it  feems  proper,  before  taking  our  leave 
of  this  fubject,  to  notice  the  principal  differences  between 
cancer  and  fungus  haematodcs.  This  talk  feems  yet  necef- 
fary ; for,  notvvithftanding  the  two  cafes  may  be  eaiily 
diferiminated  by  certain  peculiarities,  it  is  acknowledged, 
that  in  fome  circumftances  there  exifts  an  analogy.  rl  hus 
the  progrefs  of  the  two  difeafes,  efpecially  in  the  early  ftage, 
is  .generally  flow.  When  ulceration  happens,  a thin  Icctid 
ichor  is  difeharged,  inftead  of  purulent  matter,  and,  ccca- 
fionally,  both  maladies  are  attended  with  profufe  hemor- 
rhages. Both  difeafes  often  emit  a fungus  ; both  contami- 
nate the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  direction  of  the  abforp- 
tion  ; and  both  are  apt  to  involve  in  the  morbid  ravages- 
every  kind  of  flrutlure  which  may  happen  to  be  near- 
Laflly,  both  difeafes  frequently  affeCt  at  once  feveral  parts 
of  the  body.  All  thefe  circumftances  have  been  noticed 
by  Mr.  Wardrop. 

The  fame  gentleman  has  explained,  that  a fchirrous  tu- 
mour is,  from  its  commencement,  hard,  firm,  and  incom- 
preflible,  and  is  compofed  of  two  iubftances;  one  hardened 
and  fibrous  ; the  other  foft  and  inorganic.  The  fibrous 
mattter  is  the  molt  abundant,  confifling  of  fepta,  which 
are  paler  than  the  foft  lubitance  between  them.  The  foft 
matter  is  fometimes  femi-tranfparent,  and  of  a blueifh  colour, 
differing  fomewhat,  however,  in  its  appearances  in  different 
cafes. 

A fchirrous  tumour,  fituated  in  the  gland,  is  not  capable 
of  being  feparated  from  the  latter  part,  fo  much  are  the  two 
flrudlures  blended.  A feirrhus  in  another  fttuation  fonie- 
times.  condenfes  the  furrounding  cellular  fubilance,  fo  as  to 
fo’-m  a kind  of  capfule,  and  afl'ume  a circumfcribed  appear- 
ance. 

When  a feirrhous  fwelling  ulcerates,  a thin  ichor  is  dif- 
eharged, and  a good  deal  of  the  hard  fibrous  fubftance  is  de- 
flroyed  by  the  ulceration,  and  the  tumour  is  leffened.  The 
difeafe  continues  to  fpread  by  ulceration,  other  parts  be- 
come affedled,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  increafecL 
quantity  of  morbid  ravages  and  the  irritation  on  the  con- 
flitution. 

Sometime?,  though  not  always,  after  a feirrhus  has  ul- 
cerated, it  emits  a fungus  of  a very  hard  texture.  Such, 
excrefcence,  fiowever,  is  itfelf  at  laft  deflroyed  by  the  ul- 
ceration. It  is  curious  alfo,  that  cancerous  fores  often  put 
on,  for  a fhort  time,  at  a particular  part,  an  appearance  off 
cicatrization. 

O11  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Wardrop  has  remarked,  the. 
fungus  ha:  mat  odes,  while,  of  moderate  fize,  is  a foft,  elaftic 
fwelling,  with  an  equal  furface,  and  a falfe  feel  of  a fluc- 
tuation. It  is  in  general  quite  circumfcribed,  being  con- 
tained in  a perfedl  capfule.  The  fubftance  of  the  tumour,, 
inftead  of  being  for  the  moft  part  hard,  coniills  of  a foft, 
pulpy,  medullary  matter,  which  readily  mixes  with  water. 
When  ulceration  occurs,  the  tumour  is  not  leffened  by  this- 
procefs,  as  in  feirrhus,  but  a fungus  is  emitted,  and  the 
whole  fwelling  ieems  to  grow  with  increafed  rapidity. 

Finally,  we  fhall  obferve,  that  cancerous  difeafes  are 
inofl  frequently  met  with  in  perfons  who  are  confiderably 
advanced  in  life ; that  fungus  haematodcs  generally  af- 
flicts young  fubjects  ;.  and  that  the  latter  diilemper  has  been 
obferved  in  the  liver,  fpleen,  kidney,  and  lungs,  parts  in 
which  true  cancer  has  never  yet  been  remarked.  Such 
readers  as  defire  to  be  particularly  acquainted  with  the  fub- 
jeft  of  fungus  haematodcs,,  may  learn  all  that  is  yet  known 
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r concerning  this  formidable  difeafe,  by  referring  to  the  fecond 
volume  or  fome-  “ Difievtations  on  Inflammation,”  by 
John  Burns,  (fee  page  302,  cri'Spongoid  Inflammation)  ; 

. and  confi. ilting  H.-y’s  “ Practical  Obfervations  in  Surgery,” 
p.  233;  Abernathy's . “ Surgical  Obfervations,”  publilhed 
1S04,  ,p.  51  ; and,  in  particular,  “ Obfervations  on  Fungus 
Hrmatodes,”  by  James  Wardrop,  printed  1809. 

Fujfeus  Oculi,  in  Veterinary  Science,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  writers  on  the  difeafes  of  horfes  to  a diftemper 
of  the  eye,  to  which  that  animal  alone  is  fubjeft.  The  firft 
author  who  has  communicated  an  obfervation  o'f  this  difor- 
der  to  the  world  is  Dr.  Lower,  in  the  Philofophical  Trar.fac- 
tions.  He  obferves,  that  horfes  alone  are  fubjeft  to  it,  and 
calls  it  a fpungy  excrefcence  of  the  uvea  ; it  is  commonly  of 
a dark  mufk-colour,  and  grows  out  of  the  edge  of  the 
uvea,  and  though  of  little  confequence  in  its  firft  ftages, 
yet  if  it  grows  very  large,  or  if  the  number  of  the  fungufes 
increafe,  it  weakens  and  obftrufts  the  creature’s  light,  and 
fometimes  wholly  takes  it  away.  The  uvea  is  a inufcular 
part,  and  its  chief  ufe  is  to  dilate  or  contract, itfelf  in  a 
proper  manner  for  the  admiffion  of  objefts  with  as  much 
light  as  the  eye  can  bear,  fo  that  the  brighter  the  light  is 
to  which  the  eye  is  expofed,  the  more  this  membrane  is  con- 
tradted  into  a narrow  compafe,  and  the  more  dark  the  place 
is,  the  more  the  opening  is  dilated.  This  fudden  change, 
and  the  office  of  this  part,  may  be  more  conveniently  feen 
in  the  eye  of  a cat,  than  in  that  of  any  other  animal,  but 
it  is  the  fame  in  all,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  If  the 
edge  of  this  coat  be  loaded  with' a very  large  excrefcence  of 
this  kind,  or  if  feveral,  though  fmaller,  grow  all  round  it, 
it  muft  neceflarily  happen,  that  the  pupil,  or  fight,  is  very 
much  if  not  totally  obitrudled,  and  the  animal  fees  very 
Tit  le,  or  not  at  all.  The  horfes  of  this  kind  are  very 
ill  furni Ihed  for  feeing  in  the  funfhine,  but  do  very  well  in 
dark  days,  or  in  the  dufk  of  the  morning  or  evening,  when 
the  difeafe  is  not  too  violent.  It  is  obfervable,  that  when 
thefe  fungufes  grow  in  the  eyes  of  young  horfes,  they  be- 
come much  fmaller  when  they  are  taken  to  dry  meat  in  the 
liable,  and  increafe  again  when  they  are  turned  out  to  grafs. 
Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  difference  of  dry  and  moift 
food  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  but  it  is  moft  probably  owing 
to  the  difference  of  palture  ; the  horfe  at  grals,  being 
obliged  to  carry  its  head  much  lower  than  thofe  which  feed 
in  the  liable.  Thofe  fungufes  that  are  fixed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  uvea  are  apt  to  grow  the  largeft,  and  to  hinder 
the  fight  moft ; and  thofe  which  grow  in  the  middle  of  the 
uvea  hinder  the  fight  more  by  diftrafting  the  objeft  than 
thofe  which' grow  in  either  corner  or  angle  of  it.  The  cure 
is  not  eafy  ; all  that  can  be  attempted  muff  be  by  dry  diet, 
and  attenuating  medicines  ; and  a palliative  remedy  may  be 
the  hanging  fomething  over  to  fiiade  the  eye,  and  keeping 
it  from  being  expofed  nakedly-  to  the  fun,  the  confequence 
of  which  will  be,  that  the  pupil  will  not  he  fo  clofely  con- 
t rafted,  and  confequently  the  light  not  fo  much  obftructed. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  32. 

FUNIKEDY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Kaarta  ; 36  miles  N.  of  Kemmoo. 

FUNIS,  or  Funiculus,  Umh'dicalis,  in  Anatomy , the 
uriahilical  chord,  which  confifts  of  two  arteries  and  a vein, 
.named  umbilical,  which  have  the  office  of  keeping  up  the 
Communication  between  the  circulating  organs  of  the  foetus 
and  the  placenta  ; convoluted  on  each  other,  and  furround- 
ed  by  a quantity  of  gelatinous  fubllance.  See  Em- 
bryo. 

Funis  Umll  icaus,  Prefentation  of,  in  Midwifery,  is  when 
in  labour  the  navel  firing  defeends  into  the  vagina,  before 
tlie_prefenting  part  of  the  child.  It  fometimes  happens,  that 


Oft  the  burning  of  the  membranes  in  the  courfe  of  a labour, 
and  the  rufhing  forth  of  the  waters,  the  funis  umbilicalis,  or 
navel-firing,  comes  down,  with  or  before  the  prefenting  part 
of  the  foetus.  This  rarely  happens  in  ;a  natural  labour,  or 
when  the  breech  of  the  foetus  lies  over  the  cs  uteri,  as  the  head 
or  breech,  by  their  lr,'e  andadaptaticn  to  the  fhape  of  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  generally  prevent  any'  ether  body  from  entering 
the  paffage  with  them.  W hen,  however,  the  iunis  is  of  an 
extraordinary  length,  it  will  fometimes  enter  the  rslvis  before 
the  head  or  breech  oi  the  child,  and  confequently  precede 
them.  If  this  cafe  be  neglefted,  and  the  labour  fuffered  to 
go  on,  the  funis  will  be  gradually  thruftdown  by  thepains,un- 
til  it  trees  the  external  orifice  or  the  vagina,  and  becoming 
cold,  the  blood  in  the  veaTels  will  be  congealed,  the  circulation 
Hopped,  and  the  hie  of  the  child  exting,  iilied.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  authors  have  recommended  carrying  the  funis 
up  into  the  uterus  with  the  hand,  beyond  the  prefenting  part, 
and  detaining  it  there,  until  tome  part  of  the  child  enters,  and 
fills  up  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  To  do  this  the  more  effeftuaily, 
we  are  told  to  incldle  the  pendent  part  cf  the  funis  in  a li- 
nen rag,  or  in  a bag  made  cf  foft  leather.  But  thefe  me- 
thods, Dr.  Denman  rightly  obferves,  have  rarely  been  found 
to  fucceed,  (fee  his  Introduftion  to  the  Praftice  of  Mid- 
wifery, qto.  p.  559,)  the  funis  generally  following  the  hand, 
when  it  is  withdrawn,  or  coming  down  with  the  following 
pains.  If  we  are  called  in  late,  and  the  funis  has  been  down 
lo  long  that  the  life  of  the  child  is  dellroyed,  or  if  the  child 
was  dead  before  the  commencement  cf  labour,  (and  in  ei- 
ther cafe  we  may  know  that  to  have  happened,  from  the 
total  want  of  pulfation  in  the  funis,)  the  labour  may  then  be 
conaufted  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  thefunis  had  not  pre- 
fented,  as  it  will  not  occafion  any  impediment  to  the  birth. 
That  is,  if  the  head,  feet,  or  breech  prove  either  of  them 
to  be  the  part  prefenting,  the  woman  is  to  be  encouraged, 
and  the  child  fuffered  to  come  into  the  world  in  the  way  it 
offers,  giving  only  the  afi. fiance  direfted  under  the  articles 
Natural  Labour,  Breech,  or  Feet  prefentations,  which  fee. 
We  ihould  be  particularly  careful,  in  this  cafe,  to  conceal 
from  the  mother  the  death  of  the  child,  the  knowledge 
of  which,  by  difpiriting  her,  might  damp,  or  even  put 
a total  Hop  to  the  pains,  and  thence  materially  retard  the  la- 
bour, or  in  delicate  habits,  occafion  flooding,  or  convuliiont. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  from  perceiving  a pulfation  in  the 
funis  we  are  fatisfied  the  child  is  alive,  initead  of  making 
futile  and  unavailing  attempts  to  return  the  funis,  if  the  os 
uteri  is  Efficiently  dilated,  or  is  fo  foft  and  yielding  as  to 
admit  it,  wemuftpafs  a hand  leifurely  and  fiowly  into  the 
uterus,  whatever  may  be  the  prefenting  part,  and  turn  the 
child,  and  bring  it  by  the  feet.  For  the  manner  of  doing 
this,  fee  Labour,  Preternatural.  But  if  the  head  of  the 
child  be  too  far  advanced  in  the  pelvis,  before  we  are  called, 
to  make  this  prafticable,  or  fafe,  we  muft  content  ourfeives 
with  keeping  the  funis  in  the  vagina,  to  prevent  its  contraft- 
ing  cold,  and  as'fiar  out  of  the-  way  of  preffure  as  we  can, 
and  leave  the  exclufion  of  the  child  to  the  pains  ; or  if  the 
pains  Ihould  be  flow  and  feeble,  and  the  head  of  the  child, 
after  defeending  fo  low  as  to  pre'fs  upon  the  external  orifice, 
ihould  remain  there,  little  moved  by  the  pains,  we  may  affifi 
them,  and  accelerate  the  birth  by  ufing  the  lever,  or  the 
forceps.  The  lever,  perhaps,  will,  generally  fpeaking,  be 
moft  advifeable  in  this  cafe,  as  lefs  likely  to  prefs  or  injure 
the  funis,  more  eafy  in  its  application,  and  more  fpeedy  ia 
producing  the  defired  effeft. 

Funis  Crepitans.  See  Cissus. 

• Muranarv.m.  See  Melastoma. 

Mufarius.  See  Uvaria. 

Quadrangular!:.  See  Msnispermum. 
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Funis  Urens.  See  Tragia. 

FUNK  Island,  in  Geography , a final!  iflarid  in  tlie  At- 
lantic, near  the  N.E.  coait  of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  50". 
W.  long.  5 2°  15'. 

FUNKAKUN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mazanderan  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Fehrabat. 

FUNKS  Town.  See  Jerusalem. 

FUNNEL  of  a Chimney , the  fliaft  or  fmalleft  part  of  the 
chimney  from  the  waift  upwards.  Palladio  orders,  that  the 
funnel  be  raifed  three,  four,  or  five  feet  at  leall,  above  the 
roof,  that  it  may  carry  the  fmoke  clear  from  the  houfe 
into  the  air. 

Care,  too,  is  to  be  taken  as  to  the  width  ; becaufe,  if  it 
be  too  wide,  the  wind  will  drive  back  the  fmoke  into  the 
room  : and  if  too  narrow,  the  fmoke  will  not  be  able  to 
make  its  way.  Chamber  chimneys,  therefore,  are  not  to 
be  made  narrower  than  ten  or  eleven  inches  ; nor  broader 
than  fifteen.  See  Chimney  and  Flue. 

Funnel,  in  Engineery,  iignilies  the  fame  with  culvert,  or 
drain. 

Funnel,  in  Chemijiry,  &c.  a well  known  inftrument  ufed  in 
decanting  and  filtering  liquors,  and  made  either  of  glafs  or 
pewter  or  tin,  or  tinned  iron,  or  earthen  ware.  Some  are 
ribbed , in  order  to  lupport  large  paper  filters  ; and  the  funnel, 
called  feparatory,  is  intended  for  the  feparation  of  liquids  of 
different  fpecific  gravity,  by  allowing  the  heavieft  only  to 
drop  out  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  inifrument. 

F unnel  Polype.  See  Polyi'e. 

Funnel  -/leaped  Hollows,  in  Geology,  is  a pheno- 
menon which  Mr.  Jamefon  has  obferved,  (Geognofy, 
p.  34.  172.)  in  gypfeoas  diftricls  ; and  we  have  obferved 
fimilar  dimples,  or  depreffions,  in  the  chalk  ftrata  about  Fa- 
kenham  in  Norfolk,  and  other  places,  feemingly  occafioned 
by  the  gradual  breaking  in  of  the  fuperficial  ftrata,  into 
cavities  in  thofe  beneath  ; as  we  judge  from  the  ftmilarity  of 
thefe  funnel-fnaped  hollows  to  old  fhafts  which  have  in  the 
miners’  phrafe  run-in. 

FUORTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra  ; 2 1 miles  S.S.E.  of  Salmona. 

FU-RAN.  See  Epidendrum. 

FUR.  See  Darfur. 

Fur,  in  Commerce,  is  a general  term,  comprifing  the 
fkins  of  different  kinds  of  wild  animals,  that  are  found  in 
"high  northern  latitudes,  particularly  thofe  forming  part  of 
the  American  continent ; luch  as  the  beaver,  bear,  moofe- 
deer,  marten,  mink,  woolverin,  wolf,  See.  Sec.  See.  When 
thefe  Ikins  are  in  an  unimproved  ftate,  as  they  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  hunters,  they  properly  clafs  under  the; 
denomination  of  peltry  ; but  when  they  have  had  the  inner 
fide  converted  into  leather,  by  an  aluminous  procefs,  they 
then  affume  the  appellation  of  furs  ; and  the  art  of  thus  ma- 
nufafturing  them  is  called  furriery. 

Furs,  or  Furrs,  is  a term,  in  its  confined  fenfe,  applied 
to  the  Reins  of  different  hairy  quadrupeds,  when  they  have 
undergone  an  aluminous  procefs,  by  which  the  iniide  inte- 
guments are  converted  into  a kind  of  coriaceous  fubftance. 
In  this  view  furs  differ  from  peltries,  which  are  the  fame 
fkins  in  the  ftate  they  are  taken  from  the  animals,  and  Amply 
dried,  or  in  a ftridter  meaning  of  the  word,  the  latter  only 
comprifes  fkins  covered  with  ftiort hair,  as  the  deer,  cik, 
buffaloe.  See.,  principally  manufactured  into  leather.  But 
in  a general  fenfe,  the  term  fur  includes  all  kinds  of  fkins 
which  are  ufed  in  furriery,  viz.  bear,  beaver,  mink,  mar- 
ten, otter,  fox,  ermine,  fable,  fquirrel,  cat,  hare,  rabbit, 
&c.  Refpefting  the  relative  eftimation  of  the  various  kinds 
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much  appears,  to  depend  upon  the  feveral  ufes  to  which, 
they  are  generally  applied  ; and  their  intrinfic  value  upon 
the  climate,  whence  they  are  brought,  the  age  or  health  of 
the  animals,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year  when  caught  and 
killed.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  natural  hifto- 
rians,  that  the  colder  the  country,  the  larger  and  warmer  is 
the  fur  of  each  animal  ; it  being  wifely  provided  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  that  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitant  fhould 
be  adapted  to  the  rigours  of  his  fituation.  Thus  the  fox 
and  wolf,  which  in  temperate  climates  have  but  comparative- 
ly ftiort  hair,  in  the  frozen  regions  near  the  pole  are  covered 
with  a fine  long  and  thick  fur.  The  beaver  and  the  ermine, 
which  are  found  in  the  greateft  plenty  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, are  remarkable  for  the  warmth  and  delicacy  of  their 
furs.  It  is  not  an  eafy  talk  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
warmth  of  furs  in  northern  quadrupeds.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  it  originates  in  fpare  and  fcanty  diet,  with  the  difficul- 
ty of  obtaining  food,  to  which  animals  in  fuch  climates  are 
fubjedted.  Others,  with  more  probability,  have  aferibed 
it  to  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  contracting  the  pores  of  the 
Rein,  fo  that  the  hair  confequently  takes  the  ft  ape  or  fize  of 
the  orifice  through  which  it  grows  ; as  wires  are  made  fmall- 
er  and  longer  by  being  drawn  through  narrower  apertures. 
From  whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  fuch  is  the  fadt  ; and 
farther,  all  the  animals  of  the  ardtic  climates  may  be  faid  to 
have  their  winter  and  lummer  garments,  except  very  far  to  the 
north,  where  the  cold  is  fo  continually  intenfe,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Crantz,  no  change  of  colour  is  perceivable  either  in 
the  fox  or  bear.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  furs  of  high  northern 
latitudes  are  better  in  quality  tlian  thofe  of  more  temperate 
climes  ; the  produce  of  Siberia  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Ruflia  5 
and  the  imports  from  Canada  preferable  to  thofe  from  the 
United  States.  This  fad!  alfo  accounts  for  the  difference 
of  value  in  fimilar  articles  brought  from  the  fame  country  ; 
for  during  winter  the  furs  of  molt  animals  improve  both  in 
quality  and  colour.  Indeed  fome  kinds,  as  thofe  of  the  ifatis 
or  crofs  fox,  unlefs  killed  at  that  feafon,  are  in  no  eftimatior: . 

Of  the  leaft  valuable  among  the  kinds  of  furs,  tl  ofe  of  the 
rabbit  and  hare  maybe  clafied,  although  they.. are  more  ge- 
nerally known  from  the  circumstance  of  their  forming  a cm. - 
Aderable  article  in  the  hat  manufacture  ; for  which  purp. 
vaft  quantities  are  imported  from  thofe. countries  bordering 
on  the  polar  regions,  where  they  are  found  as  white  as  tie 
fnow  they  traverfe,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they 
are  fold  on  the  fpot,  or  rather  bartered  for  the  value  of  five 
{hillings  per  hundred.  It  is  not  eafy  to  ascertain  the  exadl 
time  when  furs  were  firft  ufed  in  the  hat  trade.  The  fti- 
pulations  for  the  prefervation  of  rabbits  in  different  treaties 
refpedfing  Calais,  figned  between  the  English  and  French, 
previoufiy  to  the  year  1 440,  have  induced  fome  waiters  to  fup- 
pofe  the  improvement  was  adopted  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  But  even  in  the.  time  of  Elizabeth 
the  wearing  of  hats  was  reftricted  by  a6t  of  parliament  to 
the  upper  clafies  in  fociety  ; the  middling  and.  lower  being 
confined,  under  forfeiture  of  a penalty,  to  the  ■ ufe  of  knit 
caps.  This  act,  however,  was  foon  after,  repealed,  and  the 
ufe  of  felt  hats,  and  others  manufactured  from  fur,  came 
into  general,  wear.  In  4638,  king  Charles  having  incorpo- 
rated the  makers  of  thefe  hats  and  caps  into  a privileged 
company  , he  affixed  regulations  for  the  trade,  prohibited  the 
importation  of  beaver  hats,  andreftriCted  the  hatters  to  the 
ufe  of  that  article,  allowing  the  admixture  of  other  fub- 
ftances,  only  in  hats  and  caps,  called  dani-cof.ors , intended 
for  importation.  From  this  period,  may  be  dated  the  iacreafe 
in  the  value  of  the  beaver  fur,  wbiclmow.fupplies  that  manufac- 
ture with  its  moll  valuable  commodity.  Of  beavers,  the 
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Ikinsof  the  middle-aged  or  the  young,  called  cub-beaver,  is 
the  moil  valuable,  the  wool  being  the  fineft,  mod;  gloffy,  and 
fufceptible  of  the  mod  permanent  dye. 

Fox  fkins  furnifh  a confiderable  variety  of  furs.  In  the 
cold  countries  animals  of  this  fpecies  are  of  all  colours, 
white,  grey,  blue,  iron-grey,  filver-grey,  variegated  and 
black.  Of  thefe,  the  lad  is  the  mod  valuable,  and  the  fird 
the  lead.  The  hair  of  the  white  fox  is  very  liable  to  fall  off ; 
the  blue  are  fought  for  with  avidity,  owing  to  their  fcarcity  ; 
and  the  black  fetch  a high  price,  from  their  judly  acknow- 
ledged beauty.  The  generality  of  this  kind  of  fkins,  like 
thofe  of  the  wolf  and  bear,  are  manufactured  into  muffs, 
tippets,  cloaks,  and  other  defenfative  articles  of  winter 
drefs. 

The  different  fpecies  of  animals  which  conditute  the 
weafel  genus  furnifh  many  of  the  fined  and  mod  generally 
edeemed  furs.  The  fur  of  the  wild-cat  is  foft  and  warm, 
but  from  an  od'enfive  fmell,  which  it  tenacioufly  retains,  the 
value  falls  below  that  of  others  of  a very  inferior  kind. 
The  marten  affords  a fkin  of  various  colours,  but  the  part  of 
it  held  in  the  highed  edimation  is  that  browner  than  the  red, 
extending  along  the  fpine.  The  fkin  of  the  fable  is  highly 
coveted,  which  is  in  colour  a brownifh  black,  and  the  darker 
the  more  defirable  it  becomes.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is 
finer,  fofter,  and  more  gloffy  than  that  of  any  oilier  quad- 
ruped, except  its  equally  eftimable  congener  the  ermine, 
which  is  the  mod  valuable  of  any  hitherto  known.  In  dim- 
mer the  ermine  is  brown,  and  called  the  doat.  It  is  in  winter 
only  that  this  little  animal  has  its  fur  of  the  proper  colour 
and  confidence.  At  the  approach  of  the  inclement  feafon 
the  hair,  from  being  coarfe  and  fhort,  lengthens  and  grows 
finer,  while  numerous  fmaller  hairs  rife  up  between  the 
longer,  thicken  the  coat,  and  give  it  all  the  warmth  and 
foftnefs  which  is  fo  much  admired  in  the  furs  of  northern 
animals,  and  fets  fo  high  a price  upon  their  fkins.  The 
fhowy  whitenefs  which  the  ermine’s  fur  affumes  at  that  time 
©f  the  year  confers  on  it  alfo  an  additional  value. 

Many  other  animals  afford  furs  of  various  qualities,  which, 
according  to  their  ufes,  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  edimation 
in  which  they  are  held  ; as  the  woolverin,  raccoon,  mufquafh, 

! renet,  and  doth,  the  fur  of  which  lad  poffeffesfuch  a beautiful 
udre  as  to  give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  all  other  animals, 
except  the  ermine,  fable,  and  Siberian  fox.  Another  fur-bear- 
ing animal  of  the  American  continent,  and  lately  difcovered, 
mud  not  pafs  unnoticed,  becaufe  it  is  likely,  at  no  didant 
period,  greatly  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  trade  in 
articles  of  this  defcription,  the  fea-otter.  This  inhabitant 
cf  the  New  World  furnifhes  a complete  rival  to  any  in  the 
Old ; its  fur  being,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  judges, 
the  fined  and  mod  defirable  for  many  purpofeS  of  any  yet 
produced  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Captain  Clarke,  who 
fucceeded  captain  Cook,  colledted  a quantity  in  the  vicinity 
cf  Nootka  Sound,  and  carried  them  to  China,  where  they 
fold  as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars  per  fkin.  The  account 
of  thus  induced  other  adventurers  to  open  a trade  to  Canton  ; 
but  the  Chinefe  emperor,  jealous  of  European  communica- 
tion, quickly  prohibited  this  branch  of  commerce.  The 
Columbia*  Miffouri,  and  other  rivers,  which  riling  in  the 
north-wed  parts  of  America,  fall  into  the  great  Pacific 
ocean,  are  known  to  abound  with  fea-otters ; and  thefe  will 
probably  fooo  furnilh  a new  fource  of  profitable  fpeculation. 

Fur  Trade . The  ufe  of  furs  and  peltry  is  nearly  coeval 
with  the  hidory  of  man.  From  the  primeval  pair  having 
been  clad  in  vedments  of  fkins,  the  cudom  of  adopting  fuch 
a kind  of  drefs  was  obvioufiy  deduced,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion, and  fubfequent  difperfion  of  mankind,  for  peopling  the 
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earth,  would  extend  and  perpetuate  the  ufage  during  the 
fird  dages  of  civilization. 

“ ■ ■ ■ Cum  frigida  parvas 

Praeberet  fpelunca  domos,  ignemque  Laremque, 

Et  pecus  & dominos  eommuni  clauderet  umbra  i 
Silvedrem  montana  torum  cum  derneret  uxor 
Frondibus,  & culmo  vicinarumque  ferarum 
Pellibus.” 

Juvenal  Sat.  1.  vi. 

Accordingly,  hidorians  and  poets  defcribe  people  in  the 
ruder  ages  of  the  world,  when  hunting  and  fighting  appear 
to  have  been  their  principal  employment,  as  ufually  clothed 
in  this  manner  : and  the  cudom  would  prevail  till  art  had 
taught  the  fuperior  advantages  of  wool,  and  invention 
afforded  her  afiidance  in  its  multifarious  fabrication.  Thus. 
Virgil,  when  he  defcribes  iEneas  about  to  take  his  departure 
from  Troy,  reprefents  him  as  having  his  outer  veil  formed, 
of  a lion’s  Ikin. 

“ Rase  fatus,  Iateros  humeros  fubjedtaque  coIIT 
Vede  fuper  fulvique  indernor  pelle  leonis.’’ 

.fEneid,  lib.  iiv 

In  book  the  fifth,  he  depidis  Acedes  as  farmidably  clad  ia 
the  fkin  of  a Libyan  bear. 

In  the  various  iflands  and  countries  lately  brought  to  our* 
knowledge  by  numerous  voyages  of  difeovery,  and  where 
the  arts  appear  in  a date  of  infancy,  the  ufage  of  wearing 
furs  and  ikins  is  dill  prevalent  among"  the  natives  ; from  the 
northern  point  of  Kamtfchatka  to  the  mod  foutherly 
iflands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  the  feats  of  the  Nathana 
and  Quarrelling  Indians  to  the  great  wall  which  feparates 
China  from  the  Siberian  defarts.  As  tribes  multiplied,, 
cultivation  increafed,  and  confequently  woods  diminifhed, 
the  haunts  of  undomedicated  animals  would  become  more 
didant  from  the  habitations  of  man  hunting  and  killing 
them  would  thus  become  more  toilfome,  which  mud  neceffa- 
rily  enhance  the  value  of  Ikins,  and  what  originally  were 
confidered  as  cheap  and  common  neceffaries,  would  at  length: 
be  claffed  among  the  more  valuable  and  codly  commodities. 
In  the  facred  book  of  Exodus,  among  the  offerings  made 
towards  eredting  the  tabernacle  for  Jehovah,  are  enumeratecL 
purple,  fcarlet,  and  fine  linen,  with  goat -Ikins,  red  fkins 
of  rams,  and  badger  fkins.  The  facred  book  cf  Numbers, 
which  contains  precepts  for  purification,  provides  that  every 
thing  made  of  fkins,  and  all  goods  manufactured  from  goats’ 
hair,  were  in  a particular  manner  to  be  purged ; becaufe 
they  were  calculated  to  retain  longer  die  principles  cf  con- 
tagion. From  which  paffages  it  appears,  that  fkins  were 
not  only  ufed  for  furnifhing  fome  portions  of  drefs  ; but 
were  alfo  confidered  of  great  value  long  lubfequent  to  the 
time  when  the  arts  of  rveaving  and  dyeing  were  difcovered. 

At  what  period,  or  among  what  people,  furs  became  an 
article  of  lux  ury,  is  a fubjedt  on  which  little  can  be  colledfed 
for  elucidation.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  conffituted 
any  part  of  drefs  worn  by  the  patrician  orders  in  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Their  ufe  wasproba- 
bly  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe  ; and 
the  cuftom  afterwards  might  have  been  extended  to  the 
middle  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  latter  continent,  by  thofe- 
immenfe  hordes,  which  defeended  and  deluged  the  Romai* 
empire  like  a flood,  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

The  hiftory  of  various  nations  tends  to  fhew  that  furs  were 
anciently  ufed  to  ornament  the  robes  of  princes,  grandees, 
and  perfons  delegated  with  high  authority.  Veftiges  of 
their  ufe  in  thefe  refpedfs  are  ftilf  vifible  in  England,  in  the 
ft  ate  robes  of  the  king,  the  nobility,  judges,  and  o’-her  per- 
sons 
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Tons  of  diftimftion,  and  in  the  public  drefles  of  the  chief 
magiftrates,  and  officers  in  municipal  corporate  bodies.  Their 
ufe  is  diftinftly  traceable  in  the  bordering,  impaling,  quarter- 
ing, and  divers  farms  belonging  to  emblazonry  in  armorial 
bearings  ; where  vair  and  ermine  Hill  hold  a conlpicuous 
rank.  All  which  demonftrate  the  prevalence  of  the  cullom 
of  furred  garments  in  ages  far  remote  from  the  prefent. 

Of  the  fur  trade  at  an  early  period,  little  has  been  re- 
corded, though  it  certainly  mull  have  formed  a confiderable 
branch  of  commerce.  There  exifted  feveral  reafons  why 
little  has  been  detailed  on  this  fubjedl,  as  to  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, or  mode  in  which  the  merchandize  in  furs  and  peltry 
was  conduced.  Previoufly  to  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World  by  Columbus,  the  furs,  in  general  demand  for 
Europe,  were  procured  from  the  north  and  north-eaftern 
jparts  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  The  difcovery  and  annexation 
of  the  extenfive  territory  of  Siberia  in  the  fixteenth  century 
added  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  Ruffia,  by  the 
numerous  filheries,  iron  works,  and  particularly  by  the  ex- 
tenfive field  it  opened  for  the  trade  in  furs.  But  previoufly 
to  the  diredt  communication  with  that  empire  by  the 
Ruffian  company,  formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  cele- 
brated Sebaftian  Cabot,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  port  of 
Archangel  by  captain  Richard  Chandler,  the  fur  trade  in  the 
north-eall  had  been  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Livonia, 
lately  poffeffed  by  the  Teutonic  knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jeru- 
falem,  a republic,  of  which  the  Hanfeatic. towns  not  along  ago 
were  the  only  remaining  part  ; the  Ruffians,  anterior  to  that 
period,  not  poffeffing  any  fea-ports  or  (hipping  on  the  (hores 
of  the  Ba'tic.  Thus  the  articles,  which  conftituted  this  de- 
partment of  commerce,  found  their  way  to  a market  by  the 
interior  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  confequcnce  of  this 
circuitous  conveyance,  the  defpotic  nature  of  the  Ruffian 
monarchs,  and  the  narrow  policy  adopted  by  that  govern- 
ment, it  was  fcarcely  known  for  a long  period  from  what 
particular  places,  or  by  what  mode  of  intercourfe  the  furs 
and  (kins  were  procured.  But  the  Livonian  war  having 
greatly  injured  the  trade,  the  czar  was  induced  to  aecede  to 
the  requeil  of  the  Englilh  merchants  for  permiffion  to  trade 
diredlly  to  the  Ruffian  coaft. 

The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  particularly 
the  northern  parts  of  it,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Hudlon’s  bay,  gave  a new  turn  to  mercantile 
^peculations  in  furs  and  peltry. 

Hudfon’s  bay  was  difeovered  by  fir  Thomas  Burton,  and 
further  furveyed  in  queft  of  a north-weft  paflage  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  by  captain  Luke  Fox.  After- 
wards prince  Rupert,  and  feveral  noble  affociates,  having 
fent  out  captain  Newland,  on  an  exploratory  voyage  to  the 
bay,  and  finding  by  the  narrative  of  his  proceedings  that 
an  advantageous  commerce  might  be  carried  on  with  that 
part  of  the  American  continent,  they  determined  to  form 
an  united  company  for  the  purpofe  of  opening  a new  fource 
of  trade  and  wealth.  In  this  purfuit  they  were  encouraged 
by  the  return  and  fuccefsful  adventure  of  captain  Gillam, 
who  about  the  fame  period  had  been  difpatched  on  a trading 
voyage  by  fome  merchants  of  Briftol.  An  application  to 
the  crown  obtained  for  the  affociation  a charter  for  the 
exclufive  right  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  a north-weft 
paflage,  to  proceed  in  that  direction  on  mining  inveftigations, 
and  to  open  with  the  natives  of  the  Terra  Incognita  a 
trade  in  furs.  By  this  charter,  dated  May  2,  1670,  they 
were  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  adventurers  of  England,  trading  to  Hudfon’s  bay, 
with  the  foie  and  exclufive  privilege  of  navigating  in  all  feas, 
bays,  ftraits,  creeks,  lakes,  rivers,  founds,  &c.  that  lie  within 
the  entrance  of  the  ftraits,  commonly  called  “ Hudfon’s 


ftraits.”  This  charter  was  a very  ample  one,  and  for  a time 
had  a mod  difaftroufly  exclufive  effedl  upon  the  trade  in 
furs.  But  fuch  charters,  happily  for  commerce,  were  greatly 
abridged  of  iheir  extenfive  privileges,  by  oneof  thofe  eminent 
bulwarks  of  Englifh  liberty,  which  have  at  feveral  important 
epochs  diftirtguflhed  theconftitution  of  Britain.  By  aftatute, 
enatted  in  the  firft  year  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
entitled  An  aft  for  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  fettling  the  fucceilion  of  the  crown,”  the  privi- 
leges of  the  company,  like  every  other  not  functioned  by  an 
aft  of  the  legiflature,  were  difannulled,  and  though  they  (till 
pretend  to  poffefs  prohibitory  powers,  every  Britiffi  fubjeft 
lias  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  trade  to  that  quarter. 
Their  firft  faftory,  fort,  or  eftablifhment  on  Nelfon  river, 
was  formed  in  the  year  1682,  and  a Mr.  John  Bndgar  was 
made  governor.  Soon  after  they  fet  up  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  bay  ; but  the  French,  who  were  jealous  of  the 
interference  with  the  Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Cana- 
dian fettlements,  feized  upon  the  forts,  and  difpoffefied  the 
fettlers.  On  application  to  the  French  court  refpeftirg  this 
outrage,  it  was  deemed  a piratical  aft,  and  the  king  of  France, 
as  an  indemnity,  gave  the  company  the  French  fort  and  fac- 
tory on  the  river  Hayes.  Although  the  French  in  Canada 
did  not  at  firft  pretend  to  a property  in  the  countries  about 
Hudlon’s  bay,  yet  in  a few  years  after  the  company  was 
eltablifhed,  fo  early  as  1674,  their  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh. 
enterprize  was  very  manifeft.  They  became  exceedingly 
troublefome  to  the  outpofts,  and  erefted  a fort  within  eight 
days  journey  of  the  fettlement  on  prince  Rupert’s  river. 
They  alfo  endeavoured,  by  underfelling  us  in  their  barter 
with  the  Indians,  to  ruin  our  trade  and  intereft  with  thofe 
favages,  which  they  were  enabled  effectually  to  do  by  their 
contiguity  ; the  neared  parts  of  Canada  not  being  diftant 
more  than  150  miles  from  the  above  mentioned  faftory  at  fort 
Nelfon. 

From  this  period,  till  the  year  1 7 14,  tne  company’s 
people  were  frequently  annoyed  and  harafled  by  their  liti- 
gious and  ambitious  neighbours  ; till,  by  the  treaty  ol 
Utrecht,  lines  of  demarcation  were  drawn  between  the  two 
countries,  and  definitive  articles  agreed  upon  relative  to  the 
trade.  After  this  they  extended  their  concerns,  and  erefled 
new  fettlements.  In  1730  they  poffeffed  five,  viz.  on  Al- 
bany river,  Hayes’s  iffand,  Rupert’s  river,  Port  Nelfon,  and 
New  Severn.  The  country  about  Hudfon’s  bay  is  very 
inhofpitable  and  unfriendly  to  vegetable  produftions  ; for 
even  in  the  fouthern  part,  in  the  latitude  of  51  degrees,  it  is 
exceffively  cold  nine  months  in  the  year.  In  fo  wretched  a 
country,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  plantations,  properly  fo 
called,  nor  any  towns  and  villages.  The  refident  traders 
therefore  mutt  be  fupplied  with  bread,  beef,  pork,  flour, 
peas,  and  other  neceffaries  from  England,  or  fome  parts  of 
America.  With  the  poor  favages  of  the  country,  commerce 
can  be  conducted  by  no  other  means  than  barter ; and  the 
beaver  is  made  the  medium,  or  agio,  of  exchange.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  the  company  for  one  beaver’s  (kin,  at  one  period, 
gave  half  a pound  of  gunpowder,  four  pound  weight  of  lead 
(hot,  two  hatchets,  half  ?.  pound  of  glafs-beads,  one  pound 
weight  of  tobacco,  eight  fmall,  or  fix  large  knives,  one  large 
and  two  fmall  powder  horns.  For  12  good  winter-beaver 
Reins,  a gun  of  the  beft  fort;  for  eight  do.  the  ftnalleft 
fized  gun  ; for  fix  do.  a good  laced  coat ; for  five  do.  a 
plain  red  coat ; for  four  do.  a woman’s  coat ; and  fo  pro- 
portionably  for  kettles,  looking-glaffies,  comb3,  &c.  Arthur 
Dobbes,  efq.  who  publiflied,  in  1743,  an  account  of  Hud- 
lon’s bay,  furnifhes  this  ratio  of  exchange  between  the 
company’s  agents  and  the  Indians.  A beaver  (kin,  he  fays, 
as  the  medium  of  circulation,  is  the  eftablifhed  price  of  the 
3 Q 2 usder- 
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undermentioned  articles,  viz.  a pound  weight  of  brafs  ket- 
tles, one  and  a half  pound  of  gunpowder  ; five  pounds  of 
lead  fhot,  fix  pounds  of  Brazil  tobacco  ; one  yard  of  bays, 
two  combs  ; two  yards  of  gartering,  one  pair  of  breeches, 
one  piftol,  or  two  hatchets.  Other  kinds  of  goods  procured 
from  the  favages  are  doubtlefs  valued  in  a fimilar  manner, 
although  he  has  not  detailed  the  refpedtive  proportions.  In 
the  catalogue  of  Britifh  manufactures  given  in  lieu  of  them, 
he  enumerates  the  following;  “glafs-beads,  black-lead,  fugar, 
thread,  vermilion,  brandy,  broad  cloth,  blankets,  duffels, 
flannel,  awl-blades,  buttons,  fifh-hooks,  fire-fteels,  files,  guns, 
flints,  yarn,  mittens,  handkerchiefs,  hats,  hawk-bells,  knives, 
ice-chiffels,  looking-glafles,  needles,  net-lines,  rings,  runlets, 
fword-blades,  fpoons,  fhirts,  fhoes,  ftockings,  failles,  worfted, 
thimbles,  tobacco-boxes,  tongs,  trunks,  wine,  &c.  See.” 

This  year,  1730,  the  company  imported  11,040  coat  and 
parchment  beaver  (kins  ; 4404  do.  cubs;  3330  damaged 
and  ftage-parchment ; 990  do.  cubs;  1648  martens,  3130 
damaged  do.  ; 380  otter  Ikins  ; 890  cat  ikins  ; 260  fox 
(kins  ; 540  woolverins  ; 400  black  bear  ikins  ; 190' wolves 
ikins  ; and  30  wood-fnocks.  In  1737,  the  company  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  4124/.  j8j.  2 d.  The  year  following, 
3879/.  The  fame  author  gives  the  following  ftatement  of 
one  of  the  company’s  fales  in  the  year  1740 ,m.  “ 17,780 
beaver  ikins,  and  49,600  ikins  of  all  kinds,  2360  pound 
weight  of  bed  feathers,  160  of  caftoreum,  610  whale  fins, 
and  120  gallons  of  whale  oil.”  He  further  obferves,  “ that 
as  there  are  two  fales  every  year,  and  the  company  referves 
three-fifths  of  their  beaver  ikins  for  their  fecond  fale,  but  no 
other  ikins;  then  the  fecond  fale  muil  have  had  26,670 
beaver  ikins,  and  both  the  fales  muft  have  furnifhed  44,450 
beaver  fkins.”  He  has  alfo  given  the  company’s  entire 
fale  for  the  year  1743,  with  the  prices  affixed,  viz. 


£. 

s.  d . 

26,750  Beaver  fkins,  fold  for 

9780 

4 ° 

12,370  Martens  (kins,  do. 

4242 

7 0 

2,360  Damaged  do.  do. 

442 

10  0 

590  Otter  (kins,  do. 

4r3 

0 0 

859  Cat  (loins,  do. 

4J3 

0 0 

260  Damaged  do.  do. 

53 

0 0 

320  Foxes  - 

200 

0 0 

600  Wool  verms 

205 

0 0 

170  Do.  damaged 

27 

12  0 

320  51at-‘k  bears 

368 

0 0 

1580  Wolves 

1580 

0 0 

270  Do.  damaged  and  (lags 

123 

15  0 

40  Woodfhock  (loins 

22 

6 0 

10  Mink  (loins  - 

1 

xo  0 

5 Raccoon  (loins 

0 

16  0 

i 20  Squirrel  (kins 

2 

0 0 

17,874  0 0 

The  following  articles  he  adds  without  enumerating  their 
prices,  viz.  1 30  elk  ikins,  440  deer  kins,  3 1 70  pound  of 
bed-feathers,  and  220  pound  in  a ‘tick,  140  caftoreum,  470 
whale-fins,  23  caiks  of  whale  oil,  and  .8  pound  of  wefagui- 
paka. 

£.  s.  d. 

And  in  their  March  fale,  40,125  beavers,  1 , 

worth  } j4>67°  o O 

Unvalued  goods,  about  - 400  o O 

Total  amount  of  the  trade  in  1743  - 33*396  o o 


A literary  controverfy,  between  Mr.  Dobbes  and  Cfapt. 
Middleton,  concerning  the  paffage  through  Hudfon’s  bay 
weftward  to  China,  and  the  nature  of  the  company’s  trade 
with  the  favages,  has  brought  to  light  more  particulars  for 
the  illuftration  of  this  fubjedf,  than  either  the  company 
would  have  been  inclined,  or  the  public  could  have  expetted 
them  to  communicate.  Upon  the  allegations,  in  thefe  and 
other  pamphlets,  refpedting  a north-well  paffage  to  the  fea 
of  Japan,  that  the  Kudlon’s  bay  company  had  not  hitherto 
encouraged  any  attempts  for  the  difeovery  of  fuch  a paffage, 
and  that  a moi-e  extenfive  and  beneficial  commerce  might  be 
carried  on  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the  bay,  if  the 
trade  were  laid  open  ; the  houfe  of  common^  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  fuch  ftatements. 
By  the  papers  and  books  produced  on  that  occafion,  it  ap- 
pears the  original  fund  of  the  company  was  10,500 /.  This,, 
in  the  year  1690,  was  trebled,  making  31,500/.  ; which  was 
again  trebled  in  1720,  amounting  1094,500/.;  and  by  a 
partial  payment  of  10/.  per  cent,  on  a new  fcheme  of  en- 
largement, the  capital  was  augmented  to  103,500/.  Mr.. 
Robfon,  who  had  fome  years  been  furveyor  for  the  com- 
pany, and  on  this  occafion  feemed  rather  a difgufted  evidence 
againftthem,  informs  us  the  company’s  four  fmall  factories 
contained  only  130  fervants,  and  two  fmall  houfes,  with 
eight  men  in  each ; the  value  of  their  annual  exports 
was  about  4000/.;  and  that  in  time  of  peace  they  employed 
three  flfips  of  1 50  to  200  tons  burthen,  with  two  or  three 
fmall  Hoops,  conftantly  llationed  in  the  bay.  The  company, 
he  obferved,  have  always  been  extremely  averfe  either  to 
make  difeoveries,  or  permit  others  to  attempt  fuch  under- 
takings, apprehenfiye,  whenever  the  improvable  value  of  the 
colony  and  trade  Ihould  be  known,  government  might  be  in- 
clined to  take  the  one  under  its  own  proteftion,  and  to  lay 
open  the  other  to  thenation  atlarge.  They,  therefore,  have  con- 
tented themfelves  with  dividing  among  only  a hundred  perfons 
a large  profit  upon  a fmall  capital.  This  profit,  according 
to  his  ftatement  from  the  aocumentslaid  before  the  parliament, 
is  enormous.  Taking  the  beaver  Ikin  as  the  ftandard,  he  thus 
proceeds,  “ for  a quart  of  Englifh  fpirits,  which  the  company 
export  at  fix-pence,  and  before  they  fell  it  to  the  natives,  mix 
it  with  one-third  water,  which  reduces  it  to  four-pence  ; they 
take  a beaver  Ikin,  which  has  been  fold  at  the  company’s 
fale,  at  a medium  of  ten  years,  for  fix  fhillings  three  far- 
things the  pound,  and  a beaver-flein  generally  weighs  a 
pound  and  a half  ; fo  that  they  get  nine  killings  and  one 
penny  for  four-pence,  which  is  2700/.  per  cent,  profit. 
Upon  other  articles  not  fo  material,  they  do  not  gain  above 
500/.  or  600/.  per  cent.;  but  in  exchange  for  martens  the 
profit  is  double  of  that  upon  beaver  ; for  they  value  three 
martens  only  as  one  beaver,  and  thofe,  at  a medium  of  ten 
years,  have  fold  for  fix  fhillings  a Ikin.  It  appears  alfo  from 
the  ftandard  that  one-third  more  is  charged  upon  many  ar- 
ticles at  Nelfon  and  Churchill  factories,  than  at  Moofe  and 
Albany  ; thofe  faftories  being  farther  from  the  French,  who 
till  within  thefe  few  years  had  not  intercepted  the  trade  there  ; 
and  not  content  even  with  this  extravagant  profit,  the  fa&ors 
are  allowed  to  fell  their  goods  confiderably  above  the  ftand- 
ard, which  is  called  the  profit  upon  the  overplus  trade  ; 
yet  with  all  this  advance  upon  their  goods  the  company  is 
reduced  by  the  expence  of  management,  (hipping,  factories, 
officers,  and  fervants,  to  a little  more  than  200/.  per  cent. 
For  by  a medium  of  ten  years  trade,  their  fales  amount 
annually  to  27,354/.  $s.  $\d,  and  their  expences  to  19,417/. 
.8j‘.  (id ; their  net  profit,  therefore,  at  the  fame  medium, 
amounts  to  7,936/.  1 6s.  ii\d.  which  upon  3,674/.  3^.  if d., 
their  annual  export  at  the  fame  medium,  is  about  21 61.  per 
•cent,  profit  upon  the  annual  flock  in  trade,  and  near  7?/.  upon 
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the  nominal  capital'  of  103,95/.” — But  from  this  ftatement, 
compared  with  Mr.  Dobbes’s,  the  profits  of  the  concern  arc 
by  no  means  fo  enviable  as  might  at  the  firft  glance  be  ima- 
gined. For  upon  viewing  the  proceeds  of  the  company’s 
fales,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  their  capital  flock  be  about 
100,00c/.  that  thereon  they  had  not  for  many  years  divided 
more  than  10/.  percent,  and  if  the  falein  1743  be  any  rule  to  de- 
termine for  other  years  ; the  reft  being  abforbed  in  the  com- 
pany’s annual  expences  for  (hipping,  forts,  garrifons,  fala- 
ries,  and  home  charges,  which  may  amount  to  about  20,000 /. 
So  that  although  Mr.  Do’obes  has  evidently  fpared  no  exertions 
to  become  mailer  of  his  fubjedl,  yet,  after  all,  confidering  the  rifles 
to  which  the  company  are  conilantly  liable,  their  gains,  as  caq  t tin 
Middleton  obferves,  “ are  little  to  be  envied.  Indeed  their 
recent  dividends  of  eight  percent,  form  no  very  alluring  ob- 
ject for  mercantile  fpeculation.  The  laft  mentioned  author, 
in  bis  pamphlet,  printedin  1743, Hates, “that  untila  littleabove 
twenty  years  before,  the  voyage  to  Hudfon’s  bay  was  fel- 
dom  made  without  wintering  there.”  This  (hews  the  com- 
pany have  by  that  alteration  made  a confiderable  improve- 
ment, and  great  faving  mull  accrue  from  fuch  an  economical 
meafure.  But  the  exiiling  neceffaey  expences  might  be  ma- 
terially diminilhed,  except  in  the  article  of  freight,  if  the 
trade  were  laid  open,  the  country  fettled,  and  the  poffeffions 
thus  fecured  without  charge  ; whilll  the  exports  and  imports 
would  be  greatly  increafed,  perhaps  as  fome  have  calculated, 
to  one  hundred  times  their  prefent  value,  for  there  is  a-  fuffi.- 
cient  fcope  ; and  an  extent  of  country,  which  by  proper 
cultivation,  and  due  encouragement  to  the  natives,  to  fupport 
the  computation.  Indeed  this  latter  meafure,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  is  highly  definable  ; for  by  inftructing 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  ufeful  arts,  and  inducing  them  to 
attain  habits  of  indultry,  by  allowing  a fair  and  equitable 
trade,  a folid  foundation  might  thus  be  laid  for  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity. 

Refpefting  the  future  progrefs  of  the  trade,  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  concerns,  little  more  can  be  collefted  than  what 
is  furnilhed  by  the  invoices  of  the  cargoes,  imported  in  the 
company’s  fhips  ; and  the  reports  of  their  public  fales.  For 
fubfequent  to  the  parliamentary  inveftigation  they  have 
been  unufually  jealous  of  inquiry,  and  peculiarly  tenacious 
of  information.  A few  notices,  extrafted  from  thefe,  will 
ferve  to  elucidate  fimilar  kinds  of  llatements  ; which  will  be 
found  in  the  fubfequent  account  of  the  Canadian  branch  of 
this  commerce.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  Dobbes’s  ftatement, 
the  concern  for  fome  years  was  evidently  on  the  decline  ; but 
after  the  American  war  had  terminated  in  eftablilhing  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  this,  among  other  kinds 
of  traffic,  was  more  vigoroufly  purfued  with  thofe  parts  of 
America  Hill  fubjedltothe  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The 
importation  of  the  year  1 789  affords  the  following  refult,  viz. 

“ Coat  beaver  (kins  4,900;  parchment  ditto  26,750  ; 
cub  ditto  14,900  ; marten  25,900;  otter  2,650;  cat  1,530; 
fox  3,790  ; woolverin  240  ; bear  400  ; wolf  2,420  ; 
fi filer  160  ; mink  460  ; raccoon  480  ; mufquafii  5,200  ; 
elk  26  ; deer  in  the  hair  2,980  ; rabbit  5,000.’’  In  the 
year  1791  the  company  made  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
fale.  Inftead  of  allotting  the  different  (kins  and  furs  ac- 
cording to  their  kind,  they  arranged  each  kind  in  fix  dif- 
ferent claffes,  according  to  their  refpedlive  goodnefs  and 
value  ; but  more  efpecially  with  the  view  to  the  various  ufes 
to  which  they  might  be  applied.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  the  company  became  wholefale  furriers,  as  well  as 
importing  merchants  ; and  by  dividing  of  qualities,  and  de- 
fignating  ufes,  united  the  double  profits  of  two  very  bene- 
ficial concerns, 
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The  following  is  the  ftatement,  in  the  report  of  the  fale 
for  1791. 


ar'mr 

1 

EM 

YF 

SR 

CR 

Coat  beaver 

_ 

I ICO 

5 s- 

34 

1 95  7 

1 04 

”33 

Parchment  do. 

- 

7387 

,2899 

3047 

18,493 

4047 

4738 

Cub  do. 

- 

2227 

651 

55< 

1848 

880 

35° 

Marten 

- 

6499 

26x1 

3 61 4 

*947 

3773 

2471 

Otter 

- 

4524 

5cf 

485 

441 

600 

149 

Cat 

- 

477 

228 

43 
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86 

21 

Fox 

- 

227 

281 

2 I lL2 

281 1 

*43 

221 

Woolverin 

- 

1 1 

2 

6 
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7 

38 

Black  bear 

- 

2051 
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77 

36 

26 

3 

White  do. 

- 

— 

— 

6 

6 

— 

Wolf 

- 

5 

— 

W 

3X74 

J9 

F fiber 

- 

7* 

46, 

27 

37 

Mink 

- 
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44 

119 

— 

5° 

Raccoon 

- 

20  3 

1 8c 

183 

38 

— 

Muiquaih 

- 

2197 

7960 

580 

180 

5 1 

36 

Deer 

- 

39 

— 

324 

1218 

142 

Rabbit 

- 

274c 

H3C 

3233 

1286 

496 

Squirrel 

- 

■ — 

— 

1 5 2 

144 

— 

20 

The  greateft  importation  the  company  appears  to  have 
made,  was  in  the  year  1794,  which  amounted,  as  per  invoice 
of  cargoes,  to  37,777  parchment  beaver  (kins ; coat  do. 
4024;  cub  do.  14,740;  and  the  various  kind  of  fleins  nearly 
in  an  equal  proportion.  ■ From  this  period  the  decline  of 
imports  is  evident  from  almoft  every  annual  fale  report.  That 
for  1 807  and  1 S08  will  exhibit  very  nearly  the  prefent  Hate 
of  the  company's  trade. 
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MR 

EM 

YF 

SR 

CR 

Beaver  coat 

lbs. 

125 

36 

— 

433 

90 

327 

Do.  parchment 
whole  fkins 

} 

4869 

2619 

553 

3304 

OO 

1279 

Do.  cub  - 

2732 

1604 

302 

1 593 

4°4 

692 

Marten 

- 

10,965 

5613 

3291 

9270 

6131 

49 12 

Otter 

- 

988 

382 

339 

953 

61 1 

*74 

Cat  - 

- 

125 

360 

1 16 

273 

17 

161 

Fox,  about  2500"? 
white  f 

3439 

338 

i960 

6986 

335 

226 

Woolverin 

- 

34 

— 

J9 

174 

14 

72 

Black  bear 

- 

1 65 

43 

76 

146 

5 

79 

White  do. 

- 

1 1 

— 

4 

4 

3° 

3 

Wolf  - 

- 

1669 

2 

J4 

2475 

2 

98 

Filher 

- 

284 

■37 

— 

95 

— 

1 

Mink 

- 

395 

4C5 

7 6 

831 

63 

1 10 

Raccoon 

- 

794 

120 

241 

295 

50 

Muiquaih 

- 

1552 

4683 

1 795 

1 1,698 

600 

Q\  "4 
Cri  OO 

Deer 

- 

292 

— 

5i 

3453. 

— 

Rabbit  - 

- 

2886  291c 

6865 

18,183,3900 

— 

[Swan 

- 

— 

— 

— 

396[ 

■3 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  quantity  imported  by 
the  Hudfon’s  bay  company  in  the  year  1808,  as  appears 
from  the  fale  report  for  1809,  viz.  beaver  coat  1684  lbs.  ; 
ditto  whole  parchment  (kins  20,82 1 ; dittocub  ditto  12,063  ; 
mufquafh  33,706;  otter  5077;  cat  2788;  fox  1 37.0  ; 
ditto  kitt  2371  ; woolverin  163;  bear,  black,  971  ; ditto, 
-white,  89;  wolf  3704;  fiiber  71  flJinJk  3 185  ; rac- 

COOH; 
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coon  5339;  deer  5339  5 ^wan  1067  ; fquirrel  905  ; rabbit, 
25,914.  The  higneit  price  of  coat  beaver  was  nineteen 
/Killings  and  fixpence  per  pound,  the  average  fifteen  and 
fixpence  ; parchment  ditto  twenty-three  /hillings  and  nine- 
pence,  average  ditto,  twenty-one  {hillings  and  fourpence.; 
cub  ditto,  twenty-three  (hillings,  average  ditto,  twenty-one 
/hillings  and  eight-pen  :e.  In  this  fiatement,  it  is  proper 
to  obierve,  that  t'nefe  prices  were  obtained  for  the  prin*  and 
fair  articles  ; what  are  called  damaged  andyfogri/.fldns,  of 
which  there  is  a very  confiderabie  portion  in  every  annual 
importation,  arc  fold  at  very  inferior  fums. 

Canada,  the  grand  entrepot,  or  market  of  communication 
for  the  trade  in  furs  and  peltry,  was  firft  colonized  by  the 
French,  who  vifited  America  for  the  purpofe  in  1540 ; 
when  M.  Cartier  and  baron  Roberval,  with  about  200  men 
and  wometa,  as  fettlers,  failed  from  St.  Maloes  .with  five 
{hips,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  four  leagues 
above  the  haven  of  St.  Croix  ; where,  having  landed,' they 
conilrufted  a fort  for  the  prote/lion  of  the  infant  colony. 
Emigration  and  population  proceeded  fo  rapidly,  that  the 
country,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  foon 
became  well  peopled,  fo  that  from  the  account  given  of  it 
by  governor  Lahontan,  about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  180,000.  In 
'the  year  1603,  the  French  went  higher  up  the  river,  and 
began  to  fettle  in  the  country  now  called  Canada,  or  New 
France,  on  the  north  fide  .of  the  river,  and  eredled  houfes  at 
the  point  of  Trois  Rivieres  ; but  they  did  not  extend  fo 
high  as  Quebec  till  the  year  1 608.  They  continued  to 
eredl  habitations  and  forts  in  the  fame  direction,  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  till  1629,  when  the  country  was  taken 
by  an  Engliih  force  under  the  command  of  fir  David  Kirk, 
but  was  ftiortly  reftored  again  to 'France.  ;For  a feries  of  years 
this  valuable  territory  was  much  neglefted  by  the  mother 
country.  During  a long  time  the  further  colonization  was 
left  to  private  individuals,  who  fitted  out  expeditions  of  ad- 
venture at  their  own  expence.  Thefe  were  ufually  men  of 
rank  and  fortune,  who  obtained  from  the  government  an  ex- 
clufive  right  to  trade  with  the  . native  Indians  for  divers  kinds 
of  furs  and  peltries,  then  the  principal  articles  of  Canadian 
commerce.  But  experience  quickly  demonftrated  that  thefe 
expeditions  were  upon  too  final)  a fcale  to  infure  either  the 
fuccefs  or  the  fafety  of  the  fettlers,  who  were  confequently 
fubjedt  to  be  haraffed  by  continual  incurfionsof  the  Indians 
for  the  fake  of  plunder.  From  the  year  1535,  when  it  is 
faid  Quebec  was  firft  difcovered,  to  the  year  1664,  the  go- 
vernment and  trade  of  .Canada  were  entrufted  to  private 
merchants,  holding  under  patents,  granted  by  the  king  of 
France.  In  the  year  1664,  the  two  departments  were 
feparated,  and  changed  pofteiTors j the  crown  affuming  the 
government,,  while  the  trade  was  put  exclufively  in  poffefiion 
of  the  company  des  Indes  Occidentales.  But  even  after  the 
French  government  had  taken  the  colony  under  its  own  more 
immediate  care,  greater  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  fpreading  of  the  .Roman  catholic  religion,  by  numerous 
miftionaries  exploring  the  interior,  and  cultivating  friendship 
; with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
fur  trade  ; than  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country, 
by  agriculture  and  arts.  Indeed,  from  the  firft  fettlement  of 
Canada,  the  fur  trade  was  confiaered  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance to  the  colony.  Soon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trading 
-fettlements,  the  (kins  of  fuch  animals  as  were  deemed  precious 
in  a commercial  view,  became  fcarce  and  daily  more  valuable. 
To  procure  the  neceffary  fupplies,  the  Indians  were  con- 
strained to  penetrate  farther,  and  explore  the  diftant  woods 
■/or  hunting  purfuits,  in  which  they  were  often  accompanied 
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by  native  Canadians.  Thefe  in  time,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
courfe  they  thus  obtained  with  perfons  belonging  to  the 
remoter  tribes,  induced  the  latter  to  bring  to  the  fettlements 
belonging  to  the  trade  the  kind  of  {kins  which  were  moft 
in  demaud.  Such  Canadians,  who  thus  conforted  with  the 
Indians  in  thefe  hunting  excurfions,  were  denominated 
“ Coureurs  des  bois,”  and  becoming  a kind  of  pedlars  01- 
middle  men,  proved  extremely  ufeful  to  merchants  engaged 
in  the  trade;  who  found  it  their  intereft  to  grant  the  necef- 
.fary  credit,  to  enable  them  to  undertake  their  commercial 
/peculations.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  pedlars  would  put  their 
property,  as  a joint  ftock,  into  a canoe  conftrudled  of  birch- 
bark,  which  they  would  navigate  up  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  either  afeend  to  the  places  where  the  natives  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hunt,  or  to  fuch  as  they  were  ufed  to  frequent, 
for  the  purpofes  of  trade.  At  length,  to  fuch  an  extent  did 
they  proceed,  that  thefe  voyages  would  take  up  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  months,  when  the  adventurers  would  return 
freighted  with  rich  cargoes  of  furs,  attended  by  numerous 
canoes,  containing  {bill  more,  belonging  to  the  Indians.  The 
diffolute  lives  of  thefe  men,  however,  tending  to  obftrudl  the 
work  of  the  miftionaries,  and  leffen  the  Canadians  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives,  the  fuppreftion  of  fuch  a clals  of  men 
was  attempted  by  an  edi£t  prohibiting  any  perfon  from  going 
up  the  country  without  a licence  from  government-  But 
thefe  licences  being  transferable,  many  of  them  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  merchants,  who,  as  they  formerly  did,  had 
recourfe  to  the  agency  of  the  coureurs  des  bois,  which 
caufed  a renewal  of  the  former  complaints  ; in  confequence 
of  which,  military  polls  were  eftablilhed  at  the  confluence 
of  the  different  large  lakes  of  Canada ; a rreafure  which 
tended  in  a great  degree  to  check  the  evil  confequences 
ariJing  from  the  improper  conduit  of  the  forefters.  The 
trade  alfo  flowed  in  more  numerous  and  profitable  channels. 
Many  refpeilable  men,  retired  from  the  army,  profecuted 
the  concern  in  perfon  with  great  regularity,  under  their 
refpective  licences  ; and  by  perfevering  indultry  extended  it 
to  fuch  a diftance,  as  in  that  period  was  confidered  an 
aftonifhing  effort  of  commercial  enterprize.  Thefe  traders, 
and  their  miftionaries,  having  combined  their  views,  and 
agreed  to  ail  with  concert,  in  the  courfe  of  time  fecured  the 
refpeit  of  the  natives,  and  the  obedience  of  the  people  necef- 
farily  employed  in  the  laborious  departments  of  the  concern. 
Thefe  religious  men  were  of  extenftve  fervice  to  the  com- 
manders, as  the  licenced  traders  were  denominated,  engaged 
in  thofe  diftant  expeditions  to  the  remote  fettlements,  and 
enabled  them  to  carry  the  fur  trade  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  Safkatchiwine,  in  latitude  53°north,and  longitude  102° 
weft.  Thus  expanded  was  it,  notwithftanding  the  reftriilions 
by  which  commerce  was  oppreffed  under  the  French  go- 
vernment,; and  thus  did  it  furmount  many  of  the  moft  dif- 
couraging  obftacles ; while  at  the  fame  time  no  exertions 
were  made  from  the  people  of  Hudfon’s  bay  to  obtain  the 
fmalleft  {hare  in  the  trade  of  a country,  which,  according  io 
the  charter  of  that  company,  formed  part  of  their  own  pof- 
feftions ; and,  from  its  proximity,  is  acceflible  with  fo  little 
comparative  difficulty  to  the  mercantile  adventurer. 

What  the  quantity  of  furs  and  {kins  was,  on  an  annual 
average,  that  France  imported  from  Canada,  previoufty  to  the 
celfion  of  the  province  to  the  Engliih,  it  is  not  eafy  accu- 
rately to  afeertain.  Mr.  Dobbes  has  given  an  enumeration 
of  the  peltry  imported  in  the  year  1743  by  the  Port  °f 
Rochelle,  the  principal  import  place,  viz.  beaver  {kins 
172,080  ; bear  do.  16,512;  raccoon  do.  110,000  ; marten 
do.  30,325  , otter  and  fifher  do.  12,428;  mink  do.  1700; 
fine  cat  do.  1220;  wolve  do.  1267  ; woolverins  92  ; grey 
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fox,  and  caf  do.  10,280;  red  fox  do.  451  : total  311,355 
ficins,  worth  about  120, coo/,  fterling. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1760,  the  town  of  Montreal, 
together  with  the  reft  of  Canada,  was  furrendered  to  the 
Britifh  forces,  under  the  command  of  general  Amherft,  by 
the  French  general  M.  Vaudreulle  ; and  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  in  1763,  the  whole  province,  and  its  de- 
pendencies, were  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  From  this  invalu- 
able acquifition,  not  only  did  the  country  obtain  a vaft  ad- 
dition of  territory  ; but,  what  is  of  very  great  importance, 
became  poffeffed  of  the  entire  fur  and  peltry  trade  of  the 
American  continent.  And  though  a portion  of  it  was 
again  aberrated  by  the  adt,  which  declared  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  yet  while  we  retain  the  country  on 
the  banks  oF  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  key  to  the 
lakes,  and  the  land  of  furs,  it  mull  ever  be  carried  on  by  tliis 
kingdom  to  the  mofl  confidcrable  extent.  Canada  now  be- 
come a Britiftr  province,  the  lords  of  plantation  addreffed 
the  king,  that  the  trade  might  be  put  under  the  fame  regu- 
lations with  that  of  the  other  colonies,  except  fuch  cafes  as 
might  be  otherwife  provided  for  by  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation and  ceffiore.  Large  orders  for  furs  were  now  for- 
warded to  this  country  from  Flanders  and  other  places  on 
the  continent,  and  even  from  Raffia,  which,  though  con- 
sidered a fur  country,  does  not  produce  a fufficient  quantity 
for  the  fupply  of  its  own  wants.  But  though  the  demands 
in  the  market  were  great,  yet  for  fome  time  after  the  eon- 
quell  this  trade  appeared  almoft  fufpended  j owing  to  an 
ignorance  of  the  country  in  the  conquerors,  their  want  of 
commercial  confidence  in  the  conquered,  and  the  numerous 
difcouragements  arifing  from  the  hoflile  difpofitions  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  who  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  French. 
Hence  it  was,  that  fo  late  as  the  year  1766,  the  trade  from 
Michilemakinac  only  commenced.  In  the  undermentioned 
years,  Mr.  Macpherfon  gives  the  number  of  fkins,  or  furs, 
exported  from  the  province  of  Canada,  according  to  the 
returns  from  the  offices  at  Quebec  ; where  the  fpecies  of 
furs  are  not  diftinguiffied,  but  Amply  entered  under  one 
head  of,  “ peltries,  ikins,” 

1764,  106,035  fkins,  befides  58  calks,  207  bales,  and 
1 trunk,  whereof  the  contents  are  not  afeertained. 

1765,  275,206. 

1766,  346,749. 

Some  of  the  adventurers  now  proceeded  beyond  Grande 
Portage,  fituated  on  a bay  in  latitude  48°  north,  and  90° 
weft  longitude,  which  has  fince  that  period  become  the 
principal  north-weftem  entrepot  of  the  trade.  Subfequent 
to  this  an  adventurer,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Curry, 
having  penetrated  to  the  furtheft  limits  of  the  French  dis- 
coveries in  the  fur  country,  and  returned  with  a fuccefsful 
cargo  numerous  perfons  were  encouraged  to  embark  their 
capital,  and  engage  in  the  concern,  and  they,  or  their  agents, 
began  to  fpread  over  every  part  of  the  country,  particularly 
where  the  French  fettlements  had  previoufly  been  efta- 
blifbed.  The  trade  was  now  purfued  with  fuch  avidity  and 
irregularity,  that  in  a few  years  it  became  the  reverfe  of 
what  it  ought  to  have  been,  for  the  benefit  of  the  perfons 
concerned.  An  animated  competition  prevailed,  and  the 
contending  parties  carried  the  trade  beyond  the  line  of 
domarcation  laid  down  by  the  French,  though  with  little 
advantage  to  themfelves,  and  to  the  ferious  injury  of  their 
neighbours,  the  Fludfon’s  bay  company,  who,  in  the  year 
J774,  and  not  till  then,  thought  proper  to  move  their  depot 
and  fadlory  to  the  eaft  bank  of  Sturgeon  lake,  in  latitude 
53°  56  north,  and  longitude  102°  15'  weft.  Roufed  from 
torpidity,  they  now  evinced  more  jealoufy  towards  their 
fellow  fubjedls,  and  perhaps  with  greater  reafon  than  they 


had  ever  done  towards  thofe  of  France.  This  competition, 
and  many  other  incidental  circumftances,  for  fome  conhder- 
able  time,  injured  the  Canadian  trade  ; and  which,  by  the 
irregular  mode  it  was  conduced,  yearly  grew  worfe  and 
worfe.  About  this  time  that  direful  malady,  the  fmall-pox, 
raged  with  uncommon  virulence  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  deferibes  it,  “ the  fatal  infeftion 
fpread  around  with  a baneful  rapidity  which  no  flight  could 
efcape,  and  with  a fatal  effect  that  nothing  could  refill, 
fpreading  its  deftrudlive  and  defolating  power  as  the  fire 
confumes  the  parched  grafs.’’  Thefe  combined  circum- 
ftances reduced  the  fur  trade  of  Canada  to  a forlorn  con- 
dition. During  the  winter  of  1783 — 4,  the  Canadian 
merchants  engaged  in  this  concern  formed  a junction  of 
interefts,  under  the  name  of  the  North-weft  Company ; 
who  divided  their  firm,  Lor  capital  they  had  none,  into  fix- 
teen  fhares  ; each  partner  furnifhing  a proportionate  quota 
of  fuch  articles  as  were  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  Indian 
intercourfe.  The  traders  in  the  country,  forgetting  their 
former  animofities,  and  with  the  expedition  of  having  their 
labours  adequately  rewarded,  entered  into  a co-partnerfhip 
with  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  engaging  with  the  utmoft 
fpirit  and  activity  to  further  the  general  intereft.  The 
trade,  thus  confolidated,  was  directed  by  able  men,  who, 
from  the  powers  with  which  they  were  entrulled,  were 
enabled  to  carry  it  on  to  the  utmoft  capable  extent.  In 
the  year  1787,  this  company  was  joined  by  a rival  company,, 
which  had  ftarted  foon  after  the  firft  was  formed,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  “ Voyages 
from  Montreal,  &c.’’  bore  a diftinguiffied  part.  This  com- 
mercial eftablifhment  was,  by  union  of  ability,  and  local 
knowledge,  founded  on  a more  folid  bafis  than  hitherto  had 
been  known  in  the  country  ; and  it  not  only  continued  in 
full  force,  vigour,  and  profperity,  in  defiance  of  all  inter- 
ference from  Canada,,  but  maintained  at  leaft  an  equal  fhare 
of  advantage  with  the  Hudfon’s  bay  company,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  decided  fuperiority  of  their  local  fituation.- 
This  new,  or  combined  North-weft  company,  confifted  of 
twenty  lharers of  thefe,  fome  were  called  the  company’s 
agents,  and  managed  the  concerns  in  Canada.  Two  went 
annually  to  the  Grande  Portage  to  tranfadl  the  bufinefs 
there ; while  others  were  obliged  to  winter  among  the 
Indians,  and  to  condufl  the  intercourfe.  with  the  refpedlive 
tribes.  By  fuch  wife  commercial  arrangements,  and  pru- 
dent minor  regulations,  did  the  felf-created  company  infure 
its  fubfequent  fuccefs.  In  the  year  1788,  the  grofs  amount 
of  the  annual  adventure  did  not  exceed  forty  thoufand 
pounds,  which  might  be  confidered  at  that  time  the  Jiock 
of  the  company  ; but  by  the  exertion  and  enterprize  of  the 
proprietors,  it  was  brought  in  the  fpace  of  eleven  years  to 
upwards  triple  that  amount ; yielding  proportionate  profits, 
and  furpaffing  every  thing  in  this  department  of  commerce 
ever  before  witneffed  in  America.  Such  a profperous  ftate 
of  affairs  induced  others  to  embark  in  fimilar  undertakings. 
In  1798  the  concern  underwent  a change,  the  fhares  were 
increafed  to  forty-fix.  This  produced  the  termination  of 
the  company,  which  was  not  renewed  by  all  the  parties 
previoufly  concerned,  the  majority  continuing  to  adl  under 
the  old  firm,  and  the  reft  fetting  up  another,  under  the  name 
of  the  South-weft  company  ; a title  the  eftablifhment  af- 
fumed  from  the  circiunftance  of  the  furs  in  which  they 
trade  being  brought  from  the  Indian  fettlements  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  America,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  Ohio, 
Miffouri,  and  Miffiffippi.  This  trade  had  been  carried  on 
individually  by  the  perfons  forming  this  company,  who,  by 
interfering  in  each  other’s  concerns,  did  themfelves  a deal  of 
injury  which  is  now  avoided  by  their  union.  But  it  yet 

remains 
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terrains  to  "be  decided,  whether  two  parties  under  the  fame 
"regulations,  and  by  iimilar  exertions,  though  unequal  in  num- 
ber, will  be  able  to  continue  carrying  on  the  bufmefs  to  a 
fuceefsful  ilTue.  The  contrary  opinion  has  been  entertained 
by  many,  winch,  if  verified,  will  make  it  the  intereft  of  the 
parties  again  to  coalefce  ; for  neither  appears  deficient  in 
capital,  to  fupport  their  refpective  claims  on  a market, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  either  will  relinquifli  them  on  any 
other  terms,  than  perpetual  participation. 

Thefe  two  companies  have  nearly  monopolized  the  fur- 
trade,  for  having  fcarcely  any  competitors,  they  have  in  a 
great  meafure  the  Indian  market  in  their  own  power  ; but 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  latterly  an  advanced  price  for  their 
fkins  and  furs;  becaufe  the  Indians,  fo  long  accuflomed  to 
the  trade,  have  long  fince  learned,  that  a beaver  fkin  is 
worth  more  than  a two-penny  knife,  or  a lix-penny 
trinket. 

By  the  printed  documents  of  the  annual  importations  from 
Canada,  the  quantity  of  furs  and  fkins,  which  arrived  in 
England  in  the  year  1783,  was  as  follows  : “ 96,000  parch- 
ment beaver  ; 3000  coat  ditto  ; 105,000  deer  in  the  hair 
and  flraved;  10,000  ditto  Indian  ; half-drefled,  85,000; 
10,500  bear  ; 17,700  otter;  3400  fifher  ; 40,000  marten; 
5600  wolf ; 300  woolverin  ; 7300  cat ; 6400  mink  ; 3900 
fox  ; 3600  elk  ; 65,000  nnifquafh.” 

After  the  north-well  company  had  been  formed,  how 
very  confiderably  the  trade  was  increafed  by  their  united 
exertions,  will  appear  from  the  imports  of  1784,  viz. 
“ 1 16,000  parchment  beaver  ; 4000  coat  ditto ; 130,000  rac- 
coon ; 40,000  marten;  19,000  otter  ; 11,000  bear;  7000 
wolf  ; 8000  cat  ; 8000  mink  ; 6000  fox  ; 4000  fifher  ; 300 
woolverin  ; 6000  elk  ; 160,000  deer  in  the  hair  and  fhaved  ; 
5000  Indian  ditto  half-dreffed  ; 84,000  mufquafh.’’ 

Subsequent  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rival  companies 
in  1788,  the,  trade  was  Hill  further  exterided,  and  a much 
larger  quantity  of  furs  were  brought  into  the  Englifh  mar- 
ket. The  invoices  of  the  cargoes  belonging  to  fundry  (hips, 
■which  arrived  from  Canada  in  the  year  1791,  give  the  fol- 
lowing refult,  and  it  forms  the  greatcft  annual  importation 
ever  made  from  that  country,  viz.  “ 168,000  parchment 
beaver  fkins  ; 5500  coat  ditto;  178,000  raccoon;  37,000 
marten  ; 22,560  otter  ; 15,600  bear  ; 9600  wolf ; 9400  cat ; 

21.000  mink, -1 1, 000  fox;  600  fifher;  650  Wo'olverin ; 

1 47  mufquafh;  86,000  deer  in  the  hair  and  fhaved  ; 1000 
ditto  half-dreffed ; 2000  elk.”  The  two  enfuing  years 

were  nearly  as  productive  ; but  after  the  diffolution  of  the 
company,  and  the  partial  reformation  of  a fimilar  firm,  the 
annual  imports  began  to  decline.  Thus  the  import  of  1799 
gives  the  following ' flatement,  viz.  ‘‘113,000  parchment 
beaver  fkins;  1200  coat  ditto  ; 126,000  raccoon;  34,500 
marten;  16,000  otter;  21,000  bear;  5900  wolf;  12,500 
cat;  8000  mink  ; 7800  fox  ; 5400  fifher  ; 780  woolverin  ; 
6000  mufquafh  ; 160,000  deer  in  the  hair  and  fhaved  ; 1000 
elk.”  From  this  period,  though  the  quantity  imported  in 
one  or  two  years  exceeded  that  of  1799;  yet  the  average 
arrivals  have  fallen  fhort  of  it.  Thus  the  report  of 
1803  gives,  “93,000  parchment  beaver  fkins  ; 200  coat 
ditto;  150,000  raccoon;  32,000  marten;  17,000  otter; 

25.000  bear;  5600  wolf;  14,000  cat;  12,000  mink; 

10.000  fox  and  kitt ; 57,000  fifher  ; 1400  woolverin  ; 76,000 
mufquafh  ; 204,000  deer  in  the  hair  and  fnaved ; 600  elk.” 
The  year  following  produced  rather  more,  and  the  fucceed- 
ihg  one  much  lefs.  The  refult  of  180  j will  ferve  to  give 
a general  view  of  the  prefent  Rate  of  the  trade  : “ 106,000 
parchment  beaver  fkins  ; 125,000  raccoon  ; 54,000  marten  ; 

12.000  otter  ; 16,000  bear  ; 1000  wolf ; 5,300  cat ; 15,000 
.mink;  io;ooo  fox.  N.B.  2300'  white  ; 7000  fifher;  200 
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woolverin  ; 15,50 o mufquafh  ; 2 1 6,000  deer  in  the  hair  and 
fhaved ; 800  elk.” 

What  have  been  the  caufes  of  this  gradual  diminution  ia 
the  quantity  brought  to  market  has  been  a fubjett  of  fenous 
inquiry.  By  fome  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  interference 
of  the  Hudfon’s  bay  company  ; and  their  agents,  engrolhng 
a confiderable  portion  of  the  intercourfe  with  the  Kaifte- 
neaux,  Chepewyan,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  who  ufed 
exclufively  to  trade  with  the  Canadian  adventurers.  But  by 
reverting  to  the  flate  of  the  fales  belonging  to  that  company, 
it  will  be  evident  this  could  not  have  been  the  caufe,  for  the 
arrivals  in  the  market  through  that  channel  alfo  have  been 
progreffively  growing  lefs.  Two  reafons  may  be  afiigned 
for  the  defalcation.  Firfl,  the  diftance  the  adventurers  are 
obliged  to  go  to  meet  with  new  Indian  tribes  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  profitable  barter,  and  the  expenfive  range  the  hunters 
are  neceffitated  to  take,  for  fuceefsful  purfuit  in  procuring 
faleable  fkins.  A fecond  reafon  may  be  found  in  the  recent 
formation  of  a new  company  at  New  York  for  carrying 
on  the  fur-trade  in  the  United  States  ; who,  though  at  pre- 
fent  they  do  not  much  annoy  the  Canadian  traders  by  their 
rival  !hip  in  the  commerce  of  the  extenfive  lakes  ; yet  by  the 
quantity  of  furs  they  import  from  Canada,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fupplying  the  Chinefe,  they  occafion  a confiderable 
drawback  on  the  quantity  of  goods  which  otherwife  would 
be  expofed  in  the  Englifh  market.  Thefe  two  co-operating 
caufes  have  had  a confiderable  influence,  both  upon  the 
trade  in  Canada,  and  alfo  at  Hudfon’s  bay  ; and  they  furnifh 
two  powerfully  perfuafive  arguments,  why  the  intercourfe 
fnouid  be  extended  and  improved  with*  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  north-well  coafl  of  America. 

The  prices  of  this  article  have  been  progrefiirely  riling,  not 
merely,  as  Hated  by  fome,  on  account  of  the  lefs  quantity- 
brought  into  the  market ; but  from  more  powerful  though 
lefs  obvious  caufes.  The  competition,  which  has  tended  to 
enhance  the  value,  has  arifen  from  a different  quarter. 
Luxury  ramifying  and  increafing  through  all  ranks  and  gra- 
dations of  fociety,  has  been  the  primary  and  continuative 
caufe  of  the  average  advance  in  the  price  of  furs.  Other 
incidental  caufes  may  have  occafioned  temporary  fluctuations ; 
but  thefe  foon  c eating  to  operate,  the  trade  reverted  to  its 
ufual  level.  The  leading  and  grand  caufe  is,  that  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  national  manners  of  this  country  ; 
which  is  technically  couched  under  “ the  nature  of  the 
trade.”  To  inffanee,  refpetling  beaver,  where  fome  years 
fince  one  perfon  wore  a hat  fabricated  from  that  fpecies  of 
fur,  a thoufand  probably  do  at  prefent.  Formerly  muffs, 
tippets,  and  furred  garments  were  only  worn  by  people  of 
quality,  or  diftmguifhed  the  upper  claffes  of  gentry.  Now 
coflly  furs  adorn  the  arefs  of  females  in  that  fphere  of  life, 
in  which  perfons  at  no  remote  period  were  ufually  clad  in 
the  plained  and  mod  homely  attire.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  expence  of  freight,  infurance,  &c.,  owing  to  a protradled 
war.  And  the  indirect  influence  of  general  taxation,  as  well 
as  the  effects  of  a diredl  irnpofl,  and  an  additional  fifteen 
per  cent,  lately  put  upon  the  article,  fubjedls  the  container 
to  an  accumulated  charge.  It  is  not  requifite  to  enter  into 
details  minutely  to  inveftigate  the  fcale  of  gradation,  or 
mark  the  different  periods  of  advance  ; fuffice  it  to  obferve, 
that  by  the  fale  prices  of  the  Hudfon’s  bay  company,  cn  an 
average  of  eleven  years  from  1722  to  1733  inclufive,  the 
price  of  beaver,  which  to  a certain  extent  regulates  the  reft, 
fold  from  three  drillings  and  three-pence  to  feven  drillings 
and  fix-perfee  per  pound,  forming  a medium  of  five  fhillings 
and  four -pence  halfpenny.  By  the  accounts  laid  before  par- 
liament in  1749,  the  average  price,  reckoning  for  ten  years 
prior  ‘ to  that  period,  of  a pound  weight  of  beaver,  was 
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fix  {Killings  and  three  halfpence.  Since  that  time  it  has 
varioully  fludlitated,  but  {fill  kept  progreffively  riiing  ; till 
at  one  time  it  had  advanced  to  the  enormous  height  of  thirty 
(hillings  per  pound.  It  then  fell  confiderably,  and  at  prefent 
maintains  the  average  rate  of  twenty-four.  Mr.  Gray,  who 
in  his  account  of  Canada  frequently  alludes  to  the  fur  trade, 
furni flies  a few  remarks,  calculated  to  illuffrate  this  fubjedl  ; of  three  years  ending  1805,  vl 
for  by  contrail ing  the  prices  at  the  London  fales  with  thofe 


of  Canada,  which  he  gives  in  liis  Hatemerrt,  it  will  be  feert* 
that  not  monopoly,  but  the  increafing  demand  in  the  market, 
and  the  difficulty  cf  fupplying  it,  have  been  the  a£lual 
caufes  of  the  advance  in  price. 

The  following  were  the  quantity,  k’nds,  and  prices  of  furs 
and  peltry  exported  from  Canada  to  Britain,  on  an  average 


Beaver  Heins 

- 

99,076 

average 

weight  ea< 

Marten 

-• 

21,370 

17,649 

- 

at 

4J-.  each 

Otter 

- 

- 

— 

I -]S.  6d 

Mink 

1 1,687 

- 

— 

2s.  6d. 

Filher 

- 

5 A 57 

- 

— 

8r.  6 d. 

Fox 

- 

8,636 

- 

— 

I 2J, 

Bear  and  cub 

* 

20,074 

- 

— 

401. 

Deer 

- 

- 223,290 

- 

— 

5s- 

Raccoon 

- 

151,710 

- 

— 

2S. 

Mufkwafh 

- 

79,650 

- 

— 

IS.  2d. 

Cat,  cafed  and 

open 

12,22 I 

•- 

— 

ns.  6 d. 

Waif 

- 

6,425 

-- 

— 

Sr. 

Elk 

- 

1,032 

- 

— 

I Or. 

Woolverin 
Hare  1 

— 

- L25O 

■— * 

5s- 

Rabbit  ( 
Ermine  f 
-Squirrel  J 

3,062 

— 

S J. 

h iylb.  at  142.  per  lb. 


Total  in  valfie 


£. 

S . 

d. 

92,47-0 

18 

8 

4,634 

0 

O 

33,091 

17 

6 

1,460 

17 

6 

2,404 

4 

6 

5,181 

1 2 

0 

■ 40,148 

0 

0 

55>S22 

IO 

0 

15*1 71 

0 

0 

4,646 

5 

O 

4,582 

7 

6 

2,570 

0 

0 

516 

0 

0 

812 

10 

0 

- 76 

it 

a 

£ 263,088 

!3 

$ 

Exclufive  of  this  part  of  the  trade,  a large  quantity  of  furs 
of  all  deferiptions  are  annually  lent  by  way  of  ft.  John's 
into  the  United  States  ; not  merely  for  fupplyii  g the  de- 
mands of  that  country,  but  for  exporting  to  China,  for 
which  market  the  fineff  furs  and  prime  peltries  are  in  re- 
queft.  The  amount  of  thefe  articles  fold  to  the  An  ericatis 
in  the  year  1S06,  Mr.  Gray  Hates  3162,009/.  15^.  2d.  The 
reafon  of  the  furs  being  fent  by  this  channel,  r;  ther  than 
through  the  London  market,  is  the  difficulty  ( f getting 
home  the  produce  obtained  for  the  furs  in  Chii  a by  the 
Faff  India  company’s  Chips,  together  with  the  v;  rious  re- 
llridtions  laid  by  the  directors,  and  the  heavy  duty  payable 
on  the  exportation. 

Mr.  Gray’s  account  of  the  exports  ox  furs  and  peltries 
from  Quebec  in  1808,  is  as  follows,  viz. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Beaver 

126,927 

at 

i8r.  9 d. 

118,994 

1 

3 

Marten 

9>S  3° 

— 

3s:  Y?- 

1,588 

6 

8 

Otters 

7,230 

— 

20s. 

7,230 

0 

0 

Mink 

9,108 

— 

2 s. 

910 

16 

0 

Fifhers 

3,866 

— 

4s- 

773 

4 

0 

Foxes 

1,038 

— 

5s- 

259 

10 

0 

Bears  and  cubs 

1,298 

— 

2 5J. 

1,622 

10 

0 

Deers 

103,875 

— 

'3s-  4cl- 

x7>312 

10 

0 

Cafed  and  1 
open- cat  j 

5>7l8 

— 

3s-  4^- 

953 

-0 

0 

Raccoons 

123,307 

— 

2S. 

12,330 

■14 

0 

Mufk  cats 

6,5 1 3 

— 

I s.  6d. 

488 

9 

6 

Wolf 

18 

— 

7 s.  6 d. 

■6 

0 

Elk  _ - 

662 

•— ■ 

•1 5s- 

-496 

10 

0 

Woolverins 

39 

— 

5s- 

9 

l5 

0 

Seals 

10 

— 

4s- 

2 

0 

0 

•Buffalo 

1 

— 

20s. 

f 1 ; 

0 

-0 

Total  value '1 6-2,979  1 5 
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By  this  Hatement  it  will  appear  that  the  fur  trade  to  Bri- 
tain has  recently  declined ; and  that  many  of  the  articles 
have  fold  at  a reduced  price,  compared  with  tiie  average 
amount  and  prices  in  1S05. 

The  Canadian  imports,  for  the  year  1808,  confided  of 
92,000  parchment  beaver;  3COoAoat  ditto;  123,000  rac-' 

coon;  10,000  marten  ; 7000  otter  ; 1300  bear; wolf; 

5700  cat  ; 9000  mink  ; icoo  fox;  3900  fi flier  ; wool- 

verin  ; 5400  mufkwafh  ; 103  deer,  in  the  hair  and  fhaved  ; 
6co  elk.  The  higheft  price  obtained  for  parchment  beaver 
was  twenty-one  {hillings,  the  average  twenty  ; cub  ditto, 
twenty -five,  average  ditto  twenty-three  and  fix-pence  ; coat 
ditto,  fourteen  and  five-pence,  average  ditto  eleven  and  ten- 
pence.  By  comparing  this  ftatement  with  the  one  previcufly 
given  from  the  lalc-report  of  the  Hudfon’s  bay  company,  for 
the  fame  year,  it  will  appear,  that  notwithftanding  the  gra- 
dual defalcation  in  the  quantity  of  furs  brought  from  Ca- 
nada, yet  the  importation  from  that  country  is  nearly  treble 
the  amount  of  that  from  Hudfon’s  bay  ; and  that  the  price 
of  coat-beaver  from  the  former  country  is  confiderably 
lower  than  what  is  brought  from  the  latter,  while  the  cub 
and  prime  parchment  beaver  reaches  a higher-  Handard.  This 
difference  can  only  arife  from  the  quality  of  the  refpeftive 
articles,  fince  the  fales  are  condufted  on  a fimilar  plan,  i>/V. 
“ by  the  candle  at  a public  audlion.”  To  explain  the  general 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade,  and  conducting  the  necef- 
fary  interchange  of  commodities  with  the  Indians,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  details  given  on  this  fubjecl 
by  that  intelligent  merchant  and  obfervant  traveller,  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  whole  voyages  of  difeovery  in  the  interior, 
indefatigable  labours  for  the  furtherance  of  this  branch- of 
commerce,  and  the  profperity  of  our  northern  Hates  in  Ame- 
rica, deferve  the  higheH  encomium  ; and  doubtlefs . his  fame, 
with  .his  valuable  works,  will  defeend  to  the  lateil  polteiity. 
The  fatts  which  thofe  afford  will  be  interiperfed  with 
others  furnilhed  by  Hearne,  Vancouver,  G*ay,  S: c.  See. 
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with  fuch  additional  remarks  as  may  tend  to  the  elucidation 
ef  the  fubjedl. 

The  commercial  relations  with  the  Indians  form  purely  a 
baiter  trade,  as  money  is  of.  little  value  in  a country  where 
every  thing  bought  and  fold  is,  and  muft  be,  in  kind. 
The  articles  necelfary  for  the  trade  are,  coarfe  woollen  cloths 
of  various  kinds,  milled  blankets  of  different  fizes  ; arms  and 
ammunition  ; twill  and  carrot  tobacco  ; divers  forts  of 
Manchester  goods ; linens  and  coarfe  fheetings ; threads, 
line,  and. twine;  common  hardware;  cutlery  and  ironmon- 
gery of  feveral  defcriptions  ; brafs  and  copper  kettles ; 
meet  iron  ; filk,  and  cotton  handkerchiefs  ; hats,  (hoes,  and 
hofe ; calicoes,  printed  cottons,  See.  &c.  Thefe  are  im- 
ported from  England.  Spirituous  liquors,  and  divers  articles 
of  provifion,  are  purchafed  for  the  concern  in  Canada. 
Thefe  goods  are  previoully  made  up,  and  properly  prepared 
for  the  Indian  market  at  Montreal.  The  expence  of  this, 
the  tranfporting  them  to  the  Indian  territory,  and  freight- 
ing back  the  goods  obtained  in  exchange,  including  wages  to 
clerks,  interpreters,  guides,  and  canoe  men,  conftitute  about 
half  the  annual  amount  againlt  what  is  termed  the  adventure. 
Thefe  are  conveyed  by  bateaux,  flat-bottomed  boats,  and 
canoes,  which  commence  their  voyage  at  La  Chine,  about  nine 
miles  above  Montreal,  the  rapids  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
preventing  the  working  up  loaded  canoes  between  thofe 
two  places.  Some  proceed  by  way  of  lakes  Ontario  and 
Niagara,  Sec.  : but  the  greater  number  by  the  river  Altawa, 
er  Outawais,  and  by  other  rivers  and  portages,  to  lake  Ni- 
piiling,  lake  Huron,  lake  Superior,  and  thence  by  feveral 
chains  of  large  and  fmall  lakes  and  rivers  to  lake  Winipey, 
Athabafca,  or  Arathapefcow  lake,  and  the  great  Slave  lake, 
which  is  within  a few  hundred  miles  of  the  weflern  coafl  of 
North  America.  In  this  range  of  their  trade  the  company 
have  at  times  from  one  to  two  thoufand  people  in  their 
employment,  as  their  agents  and  fervants,  at  their  numerous 
pods,  difperfed  over  the  country,  who  conduct  the  bufinefs 
and  cultivate  the  friendihip  of  the  Indians,  among  whom 
fome  of  them  conftantly  refide.  At  one  particular  period 
Mr.  Mackenzie  thus  particularly  Hates  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  concern  by  the  North-weft  company. 
“ Fifty  clerks,  feventy-one  interpreters  and  clerks,  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoe  men,  and  thirty- 
five  guides.  Of  thefe,  five  clerks,  eighteen  guides,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  canoe  men  were  engaged  for  the 
fummer  feafon  in  going  from  Montreal  to  the  Grande  Port- 
age in  canoes;  part  of  whom  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Rainy  lake.  Thefe,  which  are  called  porkeaters,  or  goers  and 
comers,  and  hired  in  Canada  or  Montreal,  were  abfent  from 
the  firfl  of  May  till  the  latter  end  of  September.  For  this 
trip  the  guides  had  from  eight  hundred  to  a thoufand  livres, 
and  a fnitable  equipment  ; the  foreman  and  fleerfman  from 
four  to  fix  hundred  livres ; the  middle  men  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  livres,  with  an 
equipment  of  one  blanket,  one  fhirt,  and  one  pair  of  trowfers, 
and  were  maintained  during  the  voyage  at  the  expence  of 
their  employers.  Independent  of  wages,  they  were  allowed 
to  traffic,  and  many  of  them  earned  to  an  equal  amount. 
About  one-third  of  thefe  proceeded  to  winter,  and  had  more 
than  double  the  above  allowance  and  equipment.  All  the 
reft  were  hired  by  the  year,  and  in  fome  inftances  for  three 
years.  Of  the  clerks,  many  of  them  were  apprentices, 
who  were  generally  engaged  for  five  or  feven  years,  for 
which  they  had  only  one  hundred  pounds,  with  provifion  and 
clothing.” 

The  neceffary  number  of  canoes  having  been  purchafed, 
at  three  hundred  livres  each,  the  goods  formed  into  packages, 
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of  about  eighty  or  nirtety  pounds  weigtft,  and  the  lakes, 
with  their  connedling  rivers,  free  of  ice,  which  generally 
happens  by  the  beginning  of  May,  the  voyagers,  with 
their  veffels  and  cargoes,  are  difpatched  from  La  Chine. 
Eight  or  ten  men  are  appointed  to  each  canoe,  and  their 
baggage,  provifions,  {lores,  with  other  neceffary  articles, 
and  fixty-five  packages  of  goods,  are  flowed  into  this  fmall 
veffel.  “ An  European,  on  feeing  one  of  thefe  {lender  vef- 
fels, (fays  Mr.  Mackenzie,)  thus  laden,  heaped  up,  and  funk 
with  her  gun-wale  within  fix  inches  of  the  water,  would 
think  his  fate  inevitable  in  fuch  a boat,  when  he  reflect- 
ed on  the  nature  of  her  voyage  ; but  the  Canadians  are 
fo  expert,  that  few  accidents  happen.’’  The  canoe  is  con- 
ftrudted  with  much  ingenuity , it  is  perfectly  light,  and  by 
that  means  anfvvers  remarkably  well  the  purpofes  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  length  of  thofe  canoes,  which  are  ufed 
in  the  fur  trade,  is  about  thirty  feet,  the  greateft  breadth 
fix,  gradually  narrowing  towards  each  end,  till  they  termi- 
nate in  a point ; the  bottom  is  rounded,  and  they  have  no 
keel.  A frame  is  formed  of  flight  pieces  of  light  wood,  over 
which  is  fattened  a fheathing,  compofed  of  fedtions  of  bark, 
taken  from  the  birch  tree  ; thefe  are  fewed  together  with 
filaments  from  roots  of  the  fpruce  fir  tree  called  ivatape ; 
and  the  calking,  or  making  the  feams  water-tight,  is  effedt- 
ed  by  a fpecies  of  gam  which  hardens  and  adheres  more 
firmly  in  the  water.  “ I had  the  pleafure,  (obferves  Mr. 
Gray,)  of  feeing  both  an  arrival,  and  departure  of  canoes 
from,  and  to,  the  north-weft  territories.  It  certainly  is  a 
curious  fpedlacle.  The  canoes,  when  they  take  their  de- 
parture from  La  Chine,  are  loaded  po  within  about  fix  inches 
of  the  gun-wale,  or  edge  of  the  canoe.  Inftead  of  oars, 
they  ufe  paddles,  which  they  handle  with  great  dexterity. 
They  llrike  off,  finging  a fong  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
called  the  “ voyager’s  fong  one  man  takes  the  lead,  and 
all  the  others  join  in  a chorus.  It  is  extremely  pleafing  to 
fire  people,  who  are  toiling  hard,  difplay  fuch  marks  of  good 
humour  and  contentment,  although  they  know,  that  for  a 
fpace  of  more  than  two  thoufand  miles,  their  exertions  muft 
be  unremitting,  and  their  living  very  poor ; for,  in  the  lit- 
tle fpace  allowed  in  the  canoe  for  provifions,  you  find  none 
of  the  luxuries,  and  a very  fcanty  fupply  of  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  The  fong  is  of  great  ufe  ; they  keep  time  with 
their  paddles  to  its  meafured  cadence,  and,  by  uniting  their 
force,  increafe  its  effedt  confiderably.” 

Leaving  La  Chine  they  proceed  to  St.  Anne’s,  within 
two  miles  of  the  weftern  extremity,  in  the  ifland  of  Mon- 
treal, on  the  lake  of  the  two  mountains,  which  is  confidered 
the  commencement  of  the  Utawas  or  Outawais  river,  and 
prefents  itfelf  to  the  voyagers  ; who,  to  pafs  the  rapids  of 
St.  Anne,  are  obliged  to  take  out  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
their  lading.  From  this  fpot  they  confider  their  departure, 
becaufe  near  it  Hands  the  laft  church  on  the  ifland,  dedica- 
ted to  their  tutelar  faint.  The  lake  of  the  two  mountains 
is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  contracting  its  waters  forms 
the  river  Utawas,  whofe  navigation  is  interrupted,  at  inter- 
vals, by  a variety  of  cafcades  and  rapids,  that  either  render 
decharges,  or  portages  neceffary.  By  the  former  arc  meant 
places  where  the  canoes  muft  unload  their  cargoes,  and  the 
packages  be  carried  over  to  points,  where  the  river  again 
deepens,  and  becomes  fit  for  navigation  ; and  by  the  latter, 
fuch  places  where  the  obftacles  oblige  the  voyagers  to 
carry  over  both  canoes  and  cargoes.  Thus  they  proceed  to 
lake  Nepifingui,  from  which  by  French  river,  in  latitude 
north  45^53,  they  enter  lake  Huron.  Hence  palling  the 
ifland  of  Michilimakinac,  at  the  confluence  of  lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  and  palling  along  the  north  Ihore  of  the 
former,  they  portage  over  the  falls  of  the  river  St.  Mary, 
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which  extends  t©  lake  Superior ; and  having  crofied  that 
immenfe  body  of  water  which  forms  the  grand  refervoir  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  they  arrive  at  the  important  entre- 
pot denominated  tiie  Grande  Portage.  At  this  place  they 
are  met  by  the  northmen,  who  generally  come  down  about 
the  beginning  of  July.  At  this  period  it  becomes  necelTary 
to  felecf  from  the  pork-eaters  a number  of  men,  among  whom 
are  alfo  the  recruits,  or  volunteer  winterers,  fufficient  to 
man  the  canoes  necelTary  for  carrying  the  goods  and  provi- 
fions  requiiite  for  the  Athabafca  country,  to  the  river  of 
the  Rainy  lake.  The  northmen,  who  have  arrived  at  Grande 
Portage,  are  regaled,  have  their  accounts  fettled,  and  fuch 
as  choofe  to  fend  any  of  their  earnings  to  Canada  receive 
draughts  to  remit  the  fame  to  their  relations.  Such  as  have 
not  previoufly  entered  into  engagements  during  the  winter, 
as  is  cuftomary,  now  contrail  for  returning  up  the  country, 
to  perform  the  annual  voyage  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  ; 
and  as  foon  as  every  thing  can  be  got  ready,  which  uiually 
requires  a fortnight,  they  are  again  difpatched  to  their  re- 
fpcitive  departments.  This  done,  the  agents,  afiifted  by 
their  clerks,  prepare  to  return  eallward,  by  getting  the  furs 
and  fkins  acrofs  the  Portage,  and  re-packing  them  in  bales 
of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  to  fend  them  down  to  Mon- 
treal, where  they  commonly  arrive  about  the  month  of 
September. 

The  trade  from  the  Grand  Portage  to  the  interior  is, 
in  foine  particulars,  carried  on  in  a different  manner  from 
that  between  it  and  Montreal.  The  canoes  employed  in 
the  tranfporting  goods  from  the  latter  place  are  too  large 
for  carrying  them  beyond  the  former.  Others  therefore  of 
about  half  the  lize,  navigated  by  about  four  to  fix  men, 
are  here  procured  from  the  natives.  Thefe  boats  carry,  on 
the  average,  about  thirty-five  packages,  in  which  twenty- 
three  are  for  the  ^urpofes  of  trade,  and  the  relt  are  ufed 
for  proviiions,  ftores,  and  baggage.  A pilot,  or  conductor, 
is  appointed  to  every  four  or  lix  of  thefe  canoes,  and  thus 
loaded,  the  voyagers  embark  on  the  river  Autort,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Portage.  Thence  proceeding  to  lake  Ou- 
tard,  they  enter  the  Mountain  lake,  pafs  by  numerous  por- 
tages to  lakes  Rofe,  Saginaga,  De  la  Pluie,  and  De  Bois, 
which  contracts  into  the  river-  Winipic.  The  courfe  is  now 
through  various  fmall  lakes  and  rivers,  with  numerous  in- 
tervening portages  and  decharges  to  the  laid,  at  the  great 
waters,  of  lake  Winipic  ; between  which,  and  Hudfon’s  bay, 
two  communications  are  formed  by  means  of  the  Severn 
and  port  Nelfon  rivers.  Several  other  rivers  difcharge  their 
waters  into  this  lake,  viz.  the  Dauphin,  Red-deer,  and 
Safkatcniwine : and  the  whole  country,  to  the  fouth  of 
the  latter,  abounds  in  beaver,  moofe-deer,  fallow-deer,  elks, 
bears,  buffaloes,  and  numerous  other  animals,  calculated  to 
the  trade  in  furs  and  peltry.  On  thefe  waters  are  three 
principal  forts,  for  the  protection  of  thofe  .conducting  the 
concerns.  Fort  Dauphin,  erefted  by  the  French,  prior  to 
the  conqueft  ; Red-deer,  and  Swan-river  forts,  with  feve- 
ral  fmall  detached  outpofts  belonging  to  each.  Up  the  Saf- 
katchiwine  the  flotilla  of  canoes  proceeds  to  Cedar  lake, 
from  whence  the  abovementioned  river  is  navigable  to  near 
its  fource.  On  this  fine  communication  are  five  principal 
factories ; viz.  Nepawi-houfe,  South-branch-houfe,  Fort 
George-houfe,  Fort  Auguftus-houfe,  and  Upper  Eftablifli- 
ment.  Leaving  the  Safkatchiwine,  the  voyagers  enter  the 
river  that  communicates  with  the  Sturgeon  lake,  on  the 
ea  flier  n bank  of  which  is  fituatcd  another  factory,  Cumber- 
land-houfe.  Thence  the  rout  lies  through  Pine-ifland  lake, 
lake  de  Bouleau,  Miron  lake,  lake  de  Bois,  to  the  Mifiini- 
p'i,  called  aifo  Churchill  river.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  country  are  the  Kaifteneaux  Indians,  whofe  furs  the 


traders  for  feveral  years  fuceeCdcd  in  obtaining  till  1793* 
when  the  fervants  of  the  Hudfon’s  bay  company  thought 
proper  to  fend  their  people  amongit  them,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fecuring  their  credits,  which  the  natives  are  apt  to  for- 
get, and  advancing  towards  the  interior  by  a new  line  of 
commercial  fpeculation.  Why  they  had  not  adopted  fuch 
a meafure  long  pi/tvious  to  this  period  is  not  very  obvious  : 
for  it  mull  have  been,  as  the  fait  has  fince  proved,  highly 
beneficial  to  their  concerns.  From  the  fhort  difiance  they 
had  to  come,  the  quantity  of  goods  they  were  able  readily 
to  fupply,  the  trade,  as  experience  has  evinced,  rnuil  have 
reverted  to  them  : the  Canadian  merchants  being  unable, 
from  the  remotenefs  of  their  fituation,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  to  meet  the  company’s  agents  upon  adequate  terms. 

The  courfe  of  this  river  is  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls, 
and  the  flotilla  has  yet  to  pafs  by  feveral  fmall  lakes  and 
rivers  to  Otter  lake  ; thence  by  lakes  de  l’lfle  d’Ours,  lake 
des  Souris,  lake  du  Serpent,  lake  Croche,  lake  Shagoina, 
lake  la  Croife,  lake  de  Bceuf,  up  the  river  la  Loche,  and 
thence  by  the  Elk,  which  communicates  with  the  lake  of  the 
Hills,  in  latitude  58 ’ 36'  north.  On  the  fouthern  fide  of 
this  is  fituated  what  is  termed  the  “ Old  Eftabliihment,’' 
which  was  the  only  one  in  this  part  prior  to  the  year  1785. 
It  was  formed  by  a Mr.  Pond  in  1778 — 9,  about  forty  miles 
diftant  ; and  transferred  to  this  place  in  1788,  by  the  order 
of  the  north -weft  unired  company.  This,  called  Fort  Che- 
pewyan,  is  in  latitude  58  38'  north,  and  longitude  no” 
26'  weft.  This  was  the  fettlement  where  Mr.  Mackenzie 
relided  eight  years,  conducting  the  concerns  of  the  north- 
weft  company,  whence  he  took  his  departure  on  both  his  ex- 
peditions of  difeovery  ; and  the  furtheft  to  the  north-weft 
hitherto  eftabliftied  for  carrying  on  the  commerce  in  furs 
and  peltry.  The  following  is  the  ftatement  he  gives  of  the 
mode  adoj^ted  in  tranfaCting  the  bufinefs.  “ The  flotilla  of 
laden  canoes,  which  leave  lake  de  Pluie  about  the  firlt  of 
Auguft,  do  not  arrive  here  till  the  latter  end  of  September, 
or  the  beginning  of  October,  when  a neceffary  proportion 
of  the  number  is  difpatched  up  the  Peace  river,  to  trade  with 
the  Beaver  and  Rocky  Mom  tain  Indians.  Others  are  fent 
to  the  Slave  river  and  lake,  to  traffic  with  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country.  A fmall  part  of  them,  if  not  left  at  the  fork 
of  the  Elk  river,  return  thither  for  communicating  with  the 
Knifteneaux  ; while  the  reft  of  the  people  and  merchandize 
remain  here  to  trade  with  the  Chepewyans.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year,  the  natives  meet  the  traders  at  the  fort,  where 
they  barter  the  furs  or  provifions  which  they  have  procured, 
then  obtain  frefh  credit,  proceed  to  hunt  the  beavers,  and 
do  not  return  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  ; when  they  are 
again  fitted  out  in  the  fame  manner,  and  come  back  the  latter 
end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April.  But  they  are 
now  unwilling  to  repair  to  the  beaver  hunt  until  the  waters 
are  clear  of  ice,  that  they  may  kill  them  Avith  fire-arms, 
which  the  Chepewyans  are  averfe  to  employ.  The  major 
part  of  the  latter  return  to  the  barren  grounds,  and  live 
during  the  fummer  with  their  relations  and  friends  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  plenty  winch  is  derived  from  numerous 
herds  of  deer.  Yet  perfons  of  that  tribe  who  are  mod 
partial  to  thofe  defarts  cannot  remain  there  in  winter,  and 
they  are  obliged,  with  the  deer,  to  take  flielter  in  the  Avoods 
in  that  rigorous  feafon,  during  Avhich  they  contrive  to  kill  a 
feAv  beavers,  and  fend  them  by  young  men,  to  exchange  for 
iron  utenfils  and  ammunition.  Till  the  year  1782  the  people 
of  Athabafca  fent  or  carried  their  furs  regularly  to  fort 
Churchill,  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  fome  of  them  have  fince  that 
time  repaired  thither,  notw'ithltanding  they  could  have  pro- 
vided thekuelves  from  the  Canadians  Avith  all  the  necefiaries 
which  they  required.  The  difference  of  the-  price  fet  oa 
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goods,  here  and  at  that  factory,  made  it  an  objeft  with  the 
Chepewyans  to  undertake  a journey  of  live  or  fix  months, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  they  were  reduced  to  the  moil  painful 
extremities,  and  often  loll  their  lives  from  hunger  and  fatigue. 
At  prefent,  however,  this  traffic  is  in  a great  mealure  difcon- 
tinued,  as  they  were  obliged  to  expend,  in  the  courfe  of  their 


that  ■ 


■ ammunition  whit 


rormcd  its  mod  alluring 
ations  of  the 


journey, 

object.’’  Such  is  the  fubftnnce  of  the  commi 
mod  intelligent  writers  upon  this  intereftingfubjeft,  feveralof 
whom  were  ably  qualified  to  give  it  elucidation  from  having 
had  ocular  demonftration  of  the  fails  they  relate.  But  none 
of  them  attempt  to  detail  the  particular  mode  of  intercourfe 
with  the  Indians,  or  the  ratio  of  exchange  or  barter  between 
them  and  the  traders.  This,  which  will  be  regretted  by  all  who  • 
have  read  the  very  important  information  contained  in  their 
works,  particularly  in  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  voyages,  may  be 
accounted  for  thus  : the  writers  were  perfons  intereded  in 
the  trade,  the  lucrative  returns  of  which  formed  a drong 
inducement  to  give  general  information  ‘rather  thm  narrate 
particular  circumdances,  that,  if  developed,  might  have  led 
to  an  injurious  competition.  Some  idea,  however,  of  the 
agio,  or  rate  of  exchange,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  effeft- 
ingit,  has  already  been  given  in  the  account  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  Hudfon’s  bay 
company.  A further  elucidation  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing datement,  which,  as  a maximum  fixed  by  government 
for  the  benefit  of  both  parties,  though  occafionally  departed 
from,  probably  conditutes  a general  guidance  or  regulation 
for  the  trade. 

In  the  year  1762  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  having 
conciliated  the  friendffiip  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  who 
had  been  converted  to  the  religion  and  intereds  of  the  French, 
an  aft  was  palled  by  the  provincial  legiflature  to  guard 
again  ft.  the  interruption  of  the  provincial  harmony,  by  frau- 
dulent praftices  in  perfons  who  trade  with  the  Indians  ; and 
to  oblige  all  fuch  to  take  out  licences,  and  give  fecurity  for 
their  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  aft.  The  da- 
tute  moreover  edablifhed  a tariff  of  regulated  prices,  which 
were  fixed  as  the  dandard  of  the  trading  intercourfe  between 
the  white  people  and  the  Indians. 

A pound  of  the  bed  fpring  beaver,  valued  at  5/. 
edablifhed  as  the  fixed  dandard,  by  which  all  other  scooct 
were  to  be  edimated,  viz. 
ti  Of  fall  beaver 
I Otter  fkin 
3 Sable  or  marten  fkins 
6 Mink  ikins 

13  Mufk  rats,  or  mufquafh  fkins 
jab.  Of  deer  fkins 
10  Ermine  fkins 
■1  Large  good  bear  fkin  equal  to  1 'lb.  of  fpring  beaver 
1 Red  fox  fkin  \ 

1 Black  fox  fkin  - - - 2 

1 Silver  fox  fkin  - - - z\ 

1 Large  moofe  fkin  - - 1 \ 

•I  Large  cat  fkin,  loup  fervie  - ‘2 


was 


Tube  confidered  equiva- 
> lent  to  1 lb.  of  fpring 
beaver. 


Seal  fleins,  according  to  fize, 

from  8h.  to 

61b.  Of  feathers 

- I lb  • 

X Large  blanket  - T 

- -2 

Rum,  per  gallon, 

A ’ i 

•Molaffes,  per  gallon 

7 1 

3olb.  Of  flour 

IX 

■141b.  Of  pork 

I 

Stroud,  per- yard  - - 

‘*1 

And  all  other  merchandize , in  proportion  to -thefe  rates. 
From  this,  and  preceding  ftatements,  it  will ' readily  - occur 
%}>ths  reader,  that  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade, are  very  large," 


and  fo  they  reasonably  ought  to  he,  for  the  capital  employ- 
ed is  great,  and  the  returns  peculiarly  tardy.  The  agent’s 
are  obliged  to  order  neceffary  goods  from  England  in  the 
month  of  October,  eighteen  months  before  they  can  leave 
Montreal ; that  is,  they  are  not  dipped  from  London  until 
the  fpring  following,  when  they  arrive  in  Canada  during  the 
fummer.  In  the  courfe  of  the  following  autumn  they  are 
made  up  into  fuch  articles  as  are  required  for  the  Indians  ; 
they  are  then  packed  into  parcels  of  eighty  or  ninety  pounds 
each,  but  cannot  be  fer.t  from  Montreal  until  the  enfuing 
May  ; fo  that  they  do  not  get  to  market  before  the  winter 
following,  when  they  are  exchanged  for  furs,  which  arrive 
at  Montreal  the  next  autumn,  and  from  thence  are  flipped, 
to  London  chiefly,  where  they  are  not  fold,  or  at  leaf!  paid 
for,  till  the  fucceeding  fpring,  or  even  as  late  as  the  month 
of  June.  Thus  payment  is  m;  de  forty-two  months  from  the 
time  the  goods  were  ordered  in  Canada  ; thiity-fix  after 
they  had  been  fhipped  from  England,  and  twenty-four  fub- 
fequent  to  their  having  been  forwarded  from  Montreal.  So 
that  from  the  time  the  goods  have  been  bartered  for  furs, 
and  thefe  arrive  in  London,  are  fold,  and  remittances  made, 
full  three  years  have  elap fed.  Confequently,  the  merchant, 
allowing  he  has  twelve  months  credit,  does  not  receive  his 
returns,  to  pay  for  thofe  goods,  and  anfwer  the  neceffary  at 
tendant  exper.ces  in  procuring  them,  which  are  about  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  goods,  till  two  years  after  they  are  confi- 
dered as  cafh,  which  renders  this  a very  heavy  bufinefs  ; the 
profits  ought  therefore  to  be  at  lead  triple  the  profits  of  a 
trade  where  the  capital  is  turned  once  a year. 

The  fur  trade  to  the  Canadians  is  nearly  as  valuable  as 
their  corn  trade  ; it  employs  a great  number  of  people,  and 
a large  capital.  Befides  the  expenditure  it  occafions  in 
Canada,  the  concern  ultimately  tends  fo  the  encouragement 
of  Britilh  manufaftures,  for  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the 
different  branches  of  this  bufinefs  are  enabled  by  their  gains 
to  purchafe  Britifh  articles,  of  which  they  otnerwife  mull 
forego  the  life.  The  duty  paid  in  England  on  furs  and 
fkins  imported  from  Canada  amounted,  on  an  average  of 
four  years,  ending  i8c6,  to  22,053/.  per  annum.  And 
further,  we  not  only  gain  by  thus  being  almoft  exclufively 
poffeffed  of  the  commerce  in  furs  and  peltry,  but  alfo 
by  the  articles  taken  in  exchange,  which,  it  has  been  feen, 
are  coarfe  woollens,  iron-ware,  copper,  and  brafs  utenfils, 
fire-arms,  gun-powder,  fhot,  and  other  manufactured 
articles.  It  has  been  pregnant  with  Hill  more  general 
benefits,  both  to  the  important  objefts  of  fcicnce  and  com- 
merce ; for  the  one  has  had  new  regions  developed  to  its 
ken,  by  the  reiterated  exertions  to  extend  the  other.  Thus 
what  is  generally  confidered,  and  in  too  many  inftances  has 
been,  congenial  to  the  attainment  of  geographical  informa- 
tion, in  the  prefent  cafe  has  been  productive  of  the  moll 
happy  difeoveries.  Our  Indian  traders  and  wood  rangers 
have  explored  feveral  unknown  countries,  and  found  many 
nations  and  tribes  to  traffic  with,  far  back  in  the  interior  of 
that  vaft  qontiuent,  till  at  length  they  have  penetrated  to 
the  great  weftern  Pacific  ocean,  and  opened  a new  way  of 
intercourfe  with  Japan  and  China.  It  has  developed  more, 
for  it  has  fet  at  reft  for  ever  that  long  agitated,  and  juftly 
deemed  interefting  queftion,  refpefting  the  exiftence  of  a 
north-weft  paffage,  or  communication  by  fea,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Mr.  Hearne,  a naval  officer, 
but  then  in  the  fervice  of  the  Hudfon’s  bay  company,  in 
corifequence  of  fome  information  received  from  the  Indians, 
was  fent  by  the  governor  of  Fort  Prince-of-Wales  on  a 
journey  of  difeovery  in  the  year  1770.  Having  penetrated 
to  the  Frozen  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river, 
which  by  his  ftatement  lies  in  nearly  720  north  latitude,  he 
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learned  from  converfation  with  the  Indians,  that  the  con- 
tinent itretches  away  from  thence  a prodigious  way  to  the 
weftward.  By  this  journey  it  was  afcertained  that  any 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  if 
exifting,  mult  he  beyond  that  high  latitude.  But  iince 
the  conqueft  cf  Canada,  more  has  been  done  in  this  way 
by  a few  fpirited  merchants,  than  had  been  effefted  for  two 
centuries  by  the  Hudfon’s  bav  company,  although  their 
charter  was  principally,  as  it  oftenfibly  llates,  granted  for 
that  important  parpofe.  The  North-weft  company  of 
Montreal,  having  been  informed  by  one  of  their  remote!! 
agents,  that  the  Indians  had  told  him  of  a river  flowing 
into  a fea,  which  was  at  no  great  diftance  to  the  northward  ; 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  one  cf  the  partners,  left  Montreal  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fummer  of  the  year  17S9,  purpofely  to 
afcertain  the  veracity  of  a communication  fo  interefting  to 
fcience  and  commerce.  Attended  by  a few  Indians,  he 
traverfed  partly  in  canoes,  and  partly  by  walking,  the  great 
extent  of  wildernefs  in  which  their  polls  are  eftablifhed,  and 
proceeded  beyond  them  down  a ccniklerable  river,  running 
north,  till  he  actually  arrived  at  the  Frozen  ocean,  in  which 
he  faw  force  fmall  whales  among  fields  of  ice,  and  obferved 
the  rife  and  fail  of  the  tide.  On  an  ifland,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Whale-bland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
to  which  alfo  he  affixed  his  own,  he  erefted  a poll,  near  a few 
old  deferted  huts,  engraved  on  it  Ins  name,  the  number  of  pcr- 
fons  with  him,  the  ti>.ie  they  remained,  and  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  which  was  found  by  obferyation,  69"  14'  north. 
This  voyage,  or  journey  of  difcovery,  and  alfo  that  of  Mr. 
Hearne’s  previ.oufly  noticed,  having  developed  the  unfre- 
quented regions  cf  America,  matt  be  iufficient  to  prove 
the  utter  impoflibility  of  a navigable  communication  exift- 
ing  in  any  temperate  part  of  that  continent ; and  we  might 
reafonabiy  expect  to  have-  no  more  conjectures  or  fpecula- 
tions  upon  that  fubject,  more  especially  iince  the  voyage  of 
captain  Vancouver  in  1792,  3,  and  4,  who  made  a furvey  of 
the  whole  north-weftern  coaft  of  America,  from  latitude 
39  27  , north  as  far  as  the  inlet,  called  Cook’s  river,  and 
Prince  William’s  found.  Upon  a very  careful  and  minute 
infpeftion  of  every  creek  and  inlet  of  a coaft,  confifting 
entirely  of  creeks  and  channels,  formed  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  iflands,  he  was  enabled  pofitively  to  afcertain 
that  there  is  no  navigable  pafiage  between  the  Pacific  and 
A.tlrintic  oceans  ; unlefs  there  may  be  a poffibility  of  failing 
through  the  generally  frozen  ftrait  between  Alia  and  Ame- 
rica, and  navigating  the  polar  ocean,  which  bounds  the  un- 
known extremity  of  the  latter  ..continent.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
in  1793,  fet  out  cn  another  inland  voyage  ot  geographical 
and  commercial  difcovery.  In  this  fecond  expedition  he 
directed  his  c.ourfe  to  the  weftward,  and  after  palling  the 
higheft-land,  and  walking  above  ico  miles,  he  and  his  party 
re-embarked  on  a river  running  weft,  and  plentifully  ftocked 
with  excellent  falmon,  which  conveyed  them  to  an  inlet  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  where  they  faw  porpufes  and  fea-otters, 
and  obferved  a confiderable  rife  and  fall  of  the  tide.  There, 
at  a place  previoufly  denominated  Cafcade  Canal,  by  captain 
Vancouver,  he  painted  upon  a rock  -the  words  “ Alexander 
Mackenzie  from  Canada  by  land,  22d  July  1793.”  From 
thefe  difeo veries,  and  the  fad!  having  been  afcertained,  that 
there  exifts  no  practicable  north -we It  paflage'by  fea  between 
Afia  and  America,  the  practicability  of  a different  kind  of 
communication  becomes  an' object  of  important  confidera- 
tion.  The  Ruffians,  who  firft  difeovered,  that  along  the 
coafts  of  Afia  no  ufeful  and  regular  navigation  exifted, 
opened  an  interior-  intercourfe  by.  rivers  and  lakes,  through 
that  long  and  .widely  extended  continent  to  the  ftrait  Sepa- 
rating Afia  from  America,  over  which  they  faffed  to  the 


territories  of  the  latter.  From  this  Mr.  Mackenzie  infers, 
that  fince  the  non-exiltence  of  a practicable  pallage  by  fea, 
and  the  exillence  of  one  through  the  continent  have  been 
proved,  the  fituation  of  our  North  American  Rulers  has 
become  nearly  fimilar  to- that  cf  Rufiia. 

The  trade  in  fin  s and  peltry  experience  lias  proved,  from 
its  nature,  cannot  be  advantageoufly  carried  on  by  individuals, 
fer  as  a very  large  capital,  credit,  or  both  is  neceflary  to  con- 
duct the  concern  with  any  profpeft  of  iuccefs,  it  confequently 
follows,  as  an  effiential  point,  that  an  affociation  of  men  fticuld 
be  formed,  fome  of  wealth  to  direft,  and  others  of  enter- 
prize  to  execute,  and  fo  to  aft  together  in  one  common 
intereft,  and  on  fuch  principles,  that  the  latter  might  fuc- 
ceed  the  former  in  continual  gradation.  The  junftion  of 
fuch  a commercial  affociation  with  the  Hudfon’s  bay  com- 
pany, Mr  M.  conceives  would  be  a. very  important  meafure, 
which,  if  adopted,  the  trade  might  then  be  purfued  with  a 
very  iuperior  degree  of  advantage,  both  in  a private  and 
public  view,  under  the  privilege  of  their  charter,  and  would 
in  faft  prove  the  only  method  of  completely  fulfilling  its 
ftipulated  conditions.  He  alfo'  obviates  any  objefticr.s  to 
fuch  a plan,  by  confidering  it  would  be  equal  injuftice  to 
exclude  either  party  from  the  option  of  fuch  an  under- 
taking ; conceiving,  the  right  the  one  poffefles  by  charter, 
as  counterbalanced  in  the  other  cafe  by  prior  pofieffion. 
And  {hould  the  company  be  adverfe  to  fuch  an  union  of 
interefts,  it  would  be  a fair  and  reafonable  propofal,  upon  a 
proper  indemnification  being  offered,  for  government  to 
oblige  them  to  reliuquifh  a right  they  refufe  to  exercife,  on- 
to allow  others  the  navigation  cf  the  bay  to  Nelfon’s  river  ; 
by  which  means  the  trade  might  be  extended  to  the  head  of’ 
the  Saflcatchiwine  river,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  Canada, 
and  of  Britain. 

He  further  fuggefts,  that  by  means  of  For  Nelfon  river, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  Hudfon’s  bay,  the  Peach  river, 
the  Safkatchiwine,  that  rifes  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and 
the  Columbia,  which  has  its  fource  on  the  weftern  fide  cf 
the  fame ; a communication  by  water  might  be  formed 
nearly  the  whole  length  between  the  two  great  oceans,  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  By  opening  this  intercourfe  the 
Canadian  merchants  would  be  enabled  to  iupply  the  natives 
of  the  interior  with  a larger  quantity  of  ufeful  articles,  and  at  a 
reduced  price.  The  enhanced  value  of  which,  and  the 
difficulty  of  tranfporting  them,  will  be  eafily  comprehended, 
when  the  attendant  circumftances  are  taken  into  confidera- 
tion.  The  traft  of  tranfport  occupies  an  extent  of  land 
from  three  to  four  thoufand  miles,  through  upwards  of  fixty 
large  lakes,  and  numerous  rivers,  and  the  means  of  convey- 
ance are  flight  bark  canoes.  And  thofe  waters  are  inter- 
rupted by  more  than  two  hundred  rapids,  along  which  the 
articles  of  merchandize  are  chiefly  carried  on  men’s  backs, 
and  over  a hundred  and  thirty  carrying  places,  from  twenty- 
five  paces  to  thirteen  miles  in  length,  where  the  canoes  pro- 
ceed by  the  fame  toilfome  and  perilous  operations.  Bv  the 
route  propofed  moft  of  thefe  retarding  circumftances  would 
be  obviated,  or  greatly  diminilhed. 

Since  the  difeoveries  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America 
by  captain  Cook,  one  of  the  numerous  advantages  refulting- 
from  the  labours. of  that  enterprizing  circumnavigator  was, 
the  openings  nCw  and  extenfive  fource  for  procuring  furs  of 
the  moft  valuable  quality,  and  a nCw  market  for  European 
commodities;  the  nature  of  which  has- been  further  eluci- 
dated by* -the  exploratory  voyages  of  captain  Vancouver.. 
By  opening,  therefore,’  the  intercourfe  recommended  by- 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  forming 'regular  eftablilhments  through  the 
interior,  and  at  both  extremes,  as  well  as  along  the  coaft  ; the' 
entire  command  of  the  fur  trade  with  North  America' -might 
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be  obtained  from  48  degrees  of  north  latitude  to  the  pole, 
except  that  portion  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Ruffians. 
Such  would  be  the  fpacious  field  for  enterprizing  exertion, 
and  incalculable  would  be  its  advantages,  if  fupported  by 
the  influence  of  credit  and  capital ; means  which  Great 
Britain  fo  pre-eminently  poffeffes  over  other  nations.  Then 
would  this  country  begin  to  receive  fome  remuneration  tor 
the  money  it  has  expended  in  difeovering  and  furveying  the 
eoafts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  at  prelent  are  principally 
left  to  American  adventurers,  who,  without  regular  fyftem, 
or  adequate  means  to  embark  in  the  concern,  and  regardlefs 
of  conciliating  future  confidence,  look  only  to  the  intereft 
of  the  prefent  moment.  Thefe  having  therefore  colleCted 
all  the  lie i n s they  can  obtain,  and  in  whatever  manner  bell 
fuited  to  their  means,  proceed  with  them  acrofs  the  Pacific 
to  Canton,  exchange  them  for  the  produce  of  China,  and 
return  with  their  wealth  to  their  own  country.  Such  adven- 
turers, and  many  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful  in  their  con- 
cerns, would  fpeedily  difappear  on  the  eftablithment  of  a 
well-regulated  trade  ; and  nearly  the  whole  traffic  in  furs 
mult  and  would  circulate  through  the  channels  of  Britilh 
commerce. 

Some  fcheme  or  other,  upon  a grand  fcalc,  it  is  efiential  to 
adopt,  if  it  be  defirable  to  preferve  the  fur  trade  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  Canadian  merchants.  For  finer  the 
letting  up  of  the  New  York  company,  the  discoveries  on 
the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  and  the  finding  what  a pro- 
fitable concern  the  fale  of  fur  was  in  the  Chinefe  and  other 
eaftern  markets,  the  American  merchants  have  made  it  an 
important  fubjeCt  of  their  fpeculations.  For  the  purpofe  of 
collefting  information,  and  opening  an  intercourie  with 
various  Indian  tribes,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  at  the 
expence  of  the  American  government,  by  “ a corps  of  difeo- 
very,”  as  it  was  termed,  under  the  command  of  captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  The  voyagers,  for  it  was  performed  greater  part 
of  the  way  in  canoes,  fpent  the  years  1804,  1805,  ancl  1806, 
in  obtaining  the  objedt  of  their  purfuit,  which  was,  to  find 
a paffage  by  the  Miffouri  and  Columbia  rivers  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  intention  was  fully  anfwered  by  their  afeer- 
taining  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a practicable  communication. 
By  this  means  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  obtained 
a fine  clue  to  the  north-weft  Indian  tribes,  and  the  river 
Columbia,  with  the  adjacent  bays  and  creeks,  which  abound 
with  immenfe  numbers  of  the  lea-otter,  an  animal  that  pro- 
duces the  fineft  and  moil  valuable  fur.  Thus  have  they  be- 
come poffeffed  of  the  power  of  competition  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  ftates  fubjeCt  to  Britain  ; and  are  likely, 
if  the  Canadians  ftill  continue  to  be  circumfcribed  by  the 
tenacity  of  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company,  to  outrival  the 
Britilh  merchants  in  their  own  market. 

See  “ Voyages  from  Montreal  on  the  River  St.  Lau- 
rence, through  the  Continent  of  North  America  to  the 
Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  the  Years  1789  and  1793,” 
by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  efq.  ; “ Annals  of  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  Filheries,  and  Navigation,”  by  David  Mac- 
pherfon  ; “ An  Account  of  fix  Years’  Refidence  in  Hud- 
fon’s Bay,  from  1733  to  1736,  and  1744  to  1747 ,”  by 
.Tofeph  Robfon;  Vancouver’s  “ Voyage  round  the  World  ;” 
Gafs’s  “ Journal  of  a Voyage  up  the  Miffouri,  &c. 
Umfreville’s  “ State  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  the  Fur 
Trade  ;r’  “ Letters  from  Canada,  written  during  the  Years 
1806,  1807,  and  1808,”  by  Hugh  Gray;  Invoices  of  car- 
goes in  the  Ihips  belonging  to  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  ; 
Invoices  of  cargoes  of  the  Ihips  employed  in  the  fur  trade 
from  Canada ; and  reports  of  the  vefpedtive  fal.es. 

Fur,  in  Heraldry,  See  Furr. 


Fur,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Bartholine  to  the 
Larus  paraf tints. 

Fur -Jlice,  in  Agriculture,  a term  employed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  illand  to  fignify  the  long  narrow  llice  of  earth 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  See  F \t\WMW  flicc. 

FURA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  illand  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Scotland  ; five  miles  W.  of  Udrigili  Head. — Alfo,  a moun- 
tain of  Africa,  in  Mocaranga,  rich  in  gold  ; 30  miles  from 
Maffapa. 

FURAJANNA  Soo,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fooladoo. 
N.  lat.  13’’  16  . W.  long.  70. 

FURANS,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Ifcre, 
near  Romans. 

FURBA,  Valley  of,  one  of  the  five  diftridls  of  the  county 
of  Bormio,  in  Switzerland.  See  Eormio. 

FURBISHER,  a perfon  who  furnifhes  or  pclifties  arms, 
and  gives  them  a brightnefs  and  luftre. 

In  the  general  fenle  of  the  word,  it  includes  what  we  now 
call  armourers  and  f word-cutlers ; in  a more  reftrained  fenfe, 
it  is  appropriated  to  thofe  who  clean  and  fcour  up  old 
fwords,  guns,  and  halberds,  and  put  them  in  order. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Tower  there  is  a furbifher  of 
fmall  arms,  another  of  fwords  ; and  the  like  there  is  in  moll 
other  armories  of  England. 

FURBISHING,  the  adl  of  cleaning,  fcouring,  and 
polilhing  arms;  as  guns,  piilols,  fwords,  &c. 

The  word  is  -formed  of  the  French  fourbiffure,  which 
Flicks  derives  from  furlcn,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Franks,  lignilied  to  clean  and  polilh  : though  M. 
Huet  choofes  rather  to  derive  the  French  fouhlr,  and  four - 
biffure , from  the  Englilh  furlifb  and  furbjfLing.  Skinner  ob- 
ferves,  that  fome  authors  derive  the  Englilh  furbi/Jj  from  the 
Latin  furvus  and  fervor ; but  for  his  part,  he  rather  derives 
it  from  the  German  farb,  colour ; and  farber. , to  dye,  or 
give  a colour. 

Furbilhing  is  principally  performed  with  emery. 

EURCA,  Fork,  in-  Antiquity , a kind  of  punilhment,  or 
rather  an  inftrument  of  punilhment,  among  the  Romans. 
The  form  of  the  Roman  furca  is  very  obfeurely  deferibed  by 
the  ancients,  and  much  controverted  by  the  moderns.  All 
we  know  for  certain  is,  that  it  was  of  wood,  and  refembled  a 
fork ; whence  it  is  called,  in  writers, 

-hLjUov,  that  is,  lignum  duplex , bicornutum,  geminum  ; a double 
forked,  or  horned,  timber.  Plutarch,  treating  of  the  furca, 
fays,  it  is  originally  the  piece  of  timber  wherewith  the 
beam  of  the  waggon  is  upheld  : he  adds,  that  it  is  the  fame 
with  what  the  Greeks  call  ap (fates  and Jlerigma  ; and  the 
fterigma  is  deferibed,  by  Hefychius,  as  the  iorked  piece  of 
timber  put  under  the  yoke  of  the  waggon. 

From  thefe  accounts,  Godw)  n takes  the  furca  to  have 
been  the  beam  of  a waggon,  to  which  the  yokes  are  faft- 
ened. 

The  punilhment  cf  the  furca  was  of  three  kinds  ; the  firft 
only  ignominious,  was  when  a mafter  forced  his  fervant,  for 
fmall  offences,  to  carry  a furca,  or  fork,  on  his  fhoulders, 
about  the  city  ; confeifing  his  fault,  and  warning  others  to 
beware  of  the  like:  whence  fuch  fervant  come  to  be  deno- 
minated furcifer. 

The  lecond  kind  was  penal;  when  the  party,  having  the 
furca  on  his  neck,  was  led  about  the  circus,  or  other  place, 
and  whipped  all  the  way. 

The  third  was  capital;  the  malefactor  having  his  head 
faftened  to  the  furca,  and  fo  being  whipped  to  death. 

In  after-times  of  the  empire,  when  this  lort  of  punilh- 
ment became  interdicted,  the  form  of  the  furca  was 
changed,  and  made  like  our  gibbets,  or  gallows.  See 
Cross. 

Furca, 
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7 URC'A , in  Geography , a mountain  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  Vallais,  the  afcent  of  which  is  deep 
and  difficult.  A number  of  rugged  and  forked  rocks, 
piled  one  above  another,  have  occalioned,  it  is  faid,  this  chain 
to  be  called  the  “ Furca.”  Near  the  fummit,  the  height  of 
which  is  eftimated  at  13,000  feet,  between  the  Blaueberg 
and  the  Langnetz,  a large  body  of  ice  fupplies  a torrent, 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  firlfc  fources  of  the  Rhone. 
The  glacier  of  the  Furca  is  an  immenfe  body  of  ice,  extend- 
ing at  leaft  three  miles  in  length,  and  near  a mile  in  breadth 
between  the  Gleteherberg  and  the  Satzberg,  rocks  more 
rugged,  if  poffible,  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  ; 
it  llretches  from  their  foot,  fills  up  the  intervening  chafm, 
and  reaches  almoft  to  their  fummits.  The  river  Rhone 
is  chiefly  formed  by  this  glacier : the  fmall  torrent,  already 
mentioned,  being  joined  by  feveral  dreams,  lofesitfelf  under 
thb  vaft  arch  of  ice  that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  glacier, 
ilfucs  coniiderably  augmented,  and  is  the  great  and  principal 
fource  from  whence  the  Rhone  takes  its  rife. 

Furca  & flagellum,  in  our  Old  Writers , denotes  the 
mean  eft.  of  all  fervile  tenures,  when  the  bondman  was  at  the 
difpofal  of  his  lord  for  life  and  limb.  “ Ipfe  tenet  in  ville- 
nagio  ad  furcam  & flagellum  de  domino  fuo,  &c.” 

Fuuca,  and  Fojfa,  in  our  Ancient  Cnjloms , i.  c.  gallows 
and  pit,  denoted  a right  or  jurifdiction  of  puniffiing  felons  ; 
viz.  men  with  hanging,  women  with  drowning. 

FURCHE,  in  Heraldry , a crofs  forked  at  the  ends.  See 
Cross. 

FURCONIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy, 
in  Samnium,  belonging  to  the  Veftmi ; at  fome  diltance 
S.  of  Amiternum  : it  was  alfo  called  Furconia. 

FURCULA,  in  Anatomy , the  fame  with  clavicula. 

Fukcula,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Switzerland  ; 13 
miles  W.  of  Chiavenna. 

FURET,  in  Zoology,  the  ferret  or  Mwstela  furo. 

EURFUR,  in  Medicine,  lignifying  literally  Iran,  in  the 
Greek  tvIti has  been  applied  to  various  excrementitioua 
matters  refembling  bran  ; more  efpecially  to  the  little  frag- 
ments of  the  cuticle  which  fcale  off  under  certain  morbid 
ft  ate  s of  the  ikin,  -and  are  alfo  called  fcurf,  dandriff,  & c.  The 
term  was  alfo  ufedby  Idippocrates  to  denote  a fort  of  bran- 
like particles  or  fedimentin  the  urine;  whence  urina  furfurea, 
furfureum  fedimentum,  &c.  From  the  fame  root  we  have 

FUREURATIO,  wtitiwi.-,  a term  ufedby  Galen,  and 
many  fubfequent  writers,  to  denote  certain  Icaly  eruptions 
of  the  ikin  : it  is  ufed  alfo  to  dignify  the  falling  off  of  fcurfy 
fcales  in  combing,  &c.  See  Pityriasis. 

FURHER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the 
road  from  Agra  to  Oajein,  in  the  pergunnah  of  Shajawul- 
pour,  which  is  divided  from  that  of  Schore  by  the  river 
Parbutty. 

FURIA,  in  Zoology,  a Linmean  genus  of  the  Vermes,  pof- 
feffine,  according  to  that  diftinguiffied  naturalift,  the  follow- 
ing effential  charader  : the  body  linear,  equal,  filiform,  and 
ciliated  each  fide  with  a Angle  row  of  reflected  prickles  preffed 
clofe  to  the  body. 

One  fpecies  only  of  this  genus  is  defcribed,  that  bears 
the  appellation  of  the  infernal  fury  (Furia  infernalis),  a 
name  very  amply  merited,  ftould  the  relations  of  its  terrific 
powers,  a%  delivered  to  us  by  Linnaeus,  be  confidered  as 
fufficiently  correti. 

This  moil  extraordinary  creature  is  deferred  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  vaft  marffiy  plains  of  Bothnia  and  Finland, 
where  it  is  reported  to  live  among  fhrubs  or  fedges,  and 
crawling  on  theft  plants,  is  occafionally  driven,  or  carried 
Forward  by  the  wind.  Their  progrefs,  as  may  naturally  be 
imagined,  is  fometimes  intercepted  by  man  or  animals,  and 


when  they  happen  to  fettle  on  any  expofed  part  which  i* 
not  perpendicularly  fituated,  they  inftantly  penetrate  the 
Ikin,  and  bury  themfelves  in  the  flefli  fo  deeply,  as  only  to 
leave  a black  dot  or  point  where  they  entered.  This  is  foou 
fucceeded  by  the  moil  excruciating  pains,  inflammation, 
gangrene,  fwoening,  and  death  ; all  which  happens  in  the 
fpace  of  a day  or  two ; frequently  within  the  courfe  of  a few 
hours,  unlefs  the  animal  be  immediately  extrafted  from  the 
flefli,  and  this  mud  be  effefted  with  the  utmoft  caution,  by 
applying  a poultice  of  curds,  or  cheefe,  or  in  more  dan- 
gerous cafes,  by  carefully  differing  between  the  mufcles 
where  it  had  entered. 

The  above  is  the  fubftance  of  that  information  which  the 
writings  of  Linnaeus  affords  us.  This  celebrated  obferver 
of  nature  was  himfelf  once  attacked  by  this  malady,  and,  as 
it  appears,  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life,  but,  happily  for 
the  learned  world,  was  refeued  through  the  liofpi table  fer- 
vices  of  a prieil.  This  occurred  in  one  of  his  herborizations 
near  the  city  of  Lund  in  Sweden.  The  prieft,  perceiving 
at  once  the  caufe  of  his  malady,  undertook  the  arduous  tafk 
of  recovering  him,  and  this  he  effected  by  lacerating  the 
flefli,  and  extracting  a vermiform  fubftance  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  which  he  produced  to  Linnaeus,  affuring  him 
at  the  fame  time  that  this  was  the  true  and  foie  caufe  of  his 
diiorder.  Linnaeus,  notwithftanding  its  injured  appearance, 
conceived  it  to  be  a true  vermes,  and  without  doubt,  yet 
feeble  in  body,  and  with  his  mind  deeply  impreffed  with  tt 
recollection  of  the  agonies  he  had  differed,  as  well  as  the 
danger  he  had  fo  narrowly  efcaped,  very  emphatically  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  infernal  fury,  as  it  leemed  to  poffeis  in 
reality  thofe  fatal  powers  which  were  attributed  to  the  ima- 
ginary being  fo  denominated  by  the  ancients.  At  his  return 
to  Upfal,  he  made  known  this  circumftance  in  an  academi- 
cal thefts,  and  afterwards  inferted  it  in  the  “ Syftema  Na- 
turae,” under  the  name  of  Furia  infernalis. 

That  the  effects  of  this  malady,  from  whatever  caufe  it 
may  arife,  are  truly  diftreffing,  and  oftentimes  attended  with 
the  utmoft  danger,  can  admit  of  no  difpute.  All  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  aware  of  thefe  effefts; 
yet  upon  the  whole  we  cannot  fupprefs  aftonifliment,  if  this 
diforder  he  really  occalioned  by  fuch  an  animal,  that  it 
ffiould  be  known  only  to  Linnaeus.  Blumenbach  and  Muller 
are  perfuaded  no  fuch  creature  as  that  deferibed  does  exift, 
and  Bofc,  who  has  very  lately  written  on  this  fubjeft,  in-- 
forms  us,  that  it  is  generally  concluded  among  the  Swedilh 
naturalifts  that  their  illuftrious  countryman  was  in  error  s 
they  admit  that  in  the  fenny  parts  of  Sweden  fuch  a diforder 
is  known  to  prevail  in  autumn,  and  it  is  acknowledged  alfo 
that  it  excites  the  moll  excruciating  torments,  and  otten  ter- 
minates in  death,  by  occafioning  gangrene  in  the  parts  af- 
fefted,  unlefs  an  immediate  remedy  is  applied.  The  apof- 
tume  with  which  the  wound  or  cavity  is  filled,  they  deferibe 
as  having  a vermicular  form,  but  deny  that  it  is  a worm,  or 
any  kind  of  animal  ; and  the  vulgar  opinion  is,  that  it  owes 
its  origin  to  a poifonous  matter  injected  into  the  flefli  by  the 
fling  of  an  infett,  the  family  of  which  is  not  at  prefeot 
afeertained.  Others  believe  that  Linnaeus  was  in  fome  man- 
ner impofed  upon,  and  conceive  that  the  objedt  prefented 
to  him  mull  be  the  larva  of  an  infeft  ; or  perhaps  one 
of  the  Nereides,  and  which,  from  its  dried  and  lacerated 
ftate,  deceived  him.  The  latter  idea  we  are  hardly  inclined^ 
to  admit,  fince  it  is  fcarcely  probable  in  our  mind  that  this 
able  naturalifl  could  have  been  fo  far  milled,  and,  we  might 
alfo  add,  fo  grofsly  impofed  upon,  though  at  the  fame  time  it 
mull  be  admitted  poffible  that  fuch  an  error  might  have 
arifen  from  an  accidental  caufe,  and  that  without  any  defign 
of  impofition  qp  the  part  of  his  communicant. 
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In  an  academical  trafl,  publifhed  by  C.  G.  Hagen  in  the 
year  1790,  under  the  title  of  “ Differtatio  de  Furia  infer- 
nali,”  its  ingenious  author  has  brought  together  the  various 
ebfervations  that  have  been  advanced  by  writers  relative  to 
the  Furia  infernalis,  and  this  the  curious  reader  will  not 
confult  without  advantage.  We  cannot  forbear,  however, 
in  referring  to  this  production,  to  caution  the  reader  not  to 
affume  its  concluiions  with  precipitation.  In  collecting  to- 
gether fuch  reports,  the  author  acquits  himfelf  of  a pleaiing, 
and  indeed  an  ufeful  labour,  yet  it  fnould  be  remembered 
that  his  views  are  evidently  to  eltablilh  a faff  acknow- 
ledged doubtful,  namely,  the  actual  exiftence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary creature,  and  that  without,  as  it  appears,  being  in 
any  manner  acquainted  with  it,  except  on  the  authority  of 
others.  The  opinions  of  the  many  are  again!!  this  conclu- 
fion,  and  we  would  ourfelves  cbferve,  without  affenting  to 
either  opinion,  that  its  non-exiftence  is  more  diitindtly  proved 
in  the  fruitlefs  refult  of  all  the  refearches  made  fince  the 
time  of  Linnaeus  to  difcover  a fecond  example  of  this  worm, 
than  its  exiftence  can  be  demonftrated  by  the  fubtility  of  ar- 
gument. Every  effort  to  obtain  another  fpecimen  has  been, 
it  appears,  ineffectual,  though  it  cannot  admit  of  doubt  that 
the  fubjedt  itfelf  has  greatly  interefted  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  and  who,  from  the  information  they  had  previoufly 
obtained,  and  the  frequency  of  this  malady  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Sweden,  would  have  been  direCted,  we  fhould  ima- 
gine, with  certainty  to  the  object  in  view. 

When  the  very  exiftence  of  an  animal  is  denied  by  a re- 
fpeChible  authority,  as  is  precifely  the  fa  61  with  regard  to 
the  Furia  infernalis,  it  delerves  our  ferious  confideration  : 
for  notwithftanding  the  confummate  knowledge  of  Lin- 
naeus, its  original  defcriber,  he  might,  from  fome  adventitious 
caufe,  be  deceived;  but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  an  affertion, 
denying  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  obiedt,  would  be  advanced 
without  the  moil  pofitive  reafons  for  that  denial,  or  we 
fhould  at  leaft  fincerely  hope  not.  At  all  events,  we  are 
perfuaded  the  fa£t  is  ftill  uncertain,  and  perhaps  our  judg- 
ment oughfto  be  fufpended  till  the  true  caufe  of  the  malady 
it  is  fuppofed  to  occafion  be  clearly  determined  to  arife 
from  fome  other  caufe,  or  that  the  difcovery  of  another 
"fpecimen  of  the  fame  worm  fhould  remove  all  doubt  re- 
fpeCting  it. 

FUR  I AN  Law,  in  Roman  Antiquity , a teftamentary  law, 
fo  called  from  C.  Farius,  the  tribune,  by  whofe  intereft  it 
was  enadted.  This  law  forbad  any  Roman  citizen  to  leave 
by  legacy  above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  affes  to  any  one 
perfon,  and  at  the  fame  time  condemned  the  legatee  to  pay 
four  times  the  fum  which  was  given  him  above  what  the 
law  ftipulated.  See  Vo coxian  Law. 

■ FURIANA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs 
into  thefea  on  the  North  coail.  N.-lat.  38°  11'.  E.  long. 
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FURIES,  Enmenides,  Dine,  in  the  Heathen  Theology,  and 
Poetry,  were  infernal  deities,  fuppofed  to  be  the  difpenfers  of 
the  divine  vengeance,  the  punifhersof  wicked  adlionsboth  here 
and  hereafter,  andtheinfliclors  of  terrors,  wars,  and  peftilence. 
..  The  furies  were  reputed  the  minifters  of  Pluto,  and  the 
avengers  of  crimes.  Strabo  paints  them  clothed  in  long 
robes  falling  to  their  heels,  but  girt  about  the  breaft.  They 
were  three  in  number , Tisipiione,  Meg^era,  and  Alecto. 
Thefe  names,  which  import  rage,  Jlaughter,  envy,  &c.  were 
perfcdtly  applicable  to  them. 

The  poets'  fpeak  of  great  numbers  of  furies,  fome  of  whom 
were  employed  in  tormenting  criminals  in  Tartarus,  or  others 
wandering  over  the  earth  to  tempt,  or  to  punifu  the  wicked 
here*  Thus Virgil  "fpeaks  of  the 

“ — agmina  foeva  fororum.”  An.  vi.  ver.  571.  ‘ 


But  the  three,  above  named,  were  fuppofed  to  exceed  alt 
the  reft  in  cruelty  and  malice,  and  the  power  of  doing  mif- 
chief,  and  are  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Furies,  and 
fometimes  the  Hire,  a name  peculiar  to  thefe  three.  They 
were  three  fillers,  and  born  at  one  birth  of  the  goddels  of 
Night.  Lycophron  and  Afchvlus  fay,  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Night  and  Acheron.  Others  pretend  that  they  owe 
their  birth  to  Pinto  and  Proferpinc.  Sophocles  makes  them 
fpring  from  the  Earth  and  Darknefs;  and  Epimenides  fays, 
they  were  the  fillers  of  Venus  and  the  Parcae,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Saturn  and  Euonymus. 

Patin,  Spanheim,  &c.  will  have  it  that  we  fee  thefe 
on  the  medal  of  the  emperor  Philip,  llruck  at  Antioch* 
on  whofe  reverie  are  reprelented  three  women  dreffed  as 
above  mentioned,  and  armed  with  a key,  and  burning 
torches,  poniards,  and  ferpents. 

Struvius,  Antiq.  Rom.  Synt.  cap.  i.  p.  182.  adds,  that 
the  three  furies  may  probably  be  no  other  than  the  triple. 
Hecate,  whom  the  ancients  believed  to  purfue  and  torment 
the  wicked  in  hell,  on  earth,  and  in  heaven. 

Some  of  the  poets  add  a fourth  fury  called  LyJJh ; a 
Greek  word,  fignifying  madnefs,  or  rage.  Plutarch  allows 
but  of  one  fury,  whom  he  calls  Adrajla,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Neceffit.y  ; who,  according  to  him,  was  the  foie 
minifter  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  Virgil  feems  ta 
admit  the  Harpies  into  the  number  of  the  furies,  and  even 
calls  them  by  that  name.  (Ain.  1.  iii.  252.) 

The  poets  reprefent  the  furies  as  old,  fqualid,  and 
meagre,  with  pale  cheeks,  having  a kind  of  feverifh  fnifti 
on  them,  with  eyes  inflamed,  their  heads  twilled  round  with 
fnalces,  and  furnilhed  with  whips  and  burning  torches  in 
their  hands,  to  punifu  the  guilty.  Thyir  attendants  were 
terror,  rage,  palenefs,  and  death.  Thus  feated  round 
Pluto’s  throne,  whofe  prime  minifters  they  were,  they 
waited  his  orders  with  an  impatience  that  marked  out  all 
the  Try  which  they  poffeffed. 

The  daffodil  was  facred  to  the  furies,  and  fuch  as  offered 
facrifices  to  them  were  crowned  therewith.  This  we  learn 
from  Eullathius,  on  the  lirll  book  of  the  Iliad,  p.  87. 

Thefe  furies  were  alfo  called  Panee,  ITo.v.a,  on  account 
of  the  punilhments  they  inflidted  on  criminals  ; as  their 
denomination  furies  arofe  from  the  rage  and  madnefs  which 
they  threw  into  the  confidence.  (Volk  de  Idolol.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  18.)  The  Greeks  call  -d  them  Erynnides,  q.  d. 
contentio  mentis,  or  becaufe,  as  Paufanius  remarks, 
fignifies  to  fall  into  fury. 

The  Greeks  called  them  Enmenides  ; the  origin  of  which 
name  is  much  controverted  among  the  learned.  The 
etymology  that  feems  bell  authorized,  derives  it  from 
iv j jaw,  gentle,  mild ; which  was  applied  to  them  on  occafiOn 
of  Oreltes  being  abfolved  of  the  murder  committed  by 
him  on  the  perfon  of  his  mother.  Minerva,  it  feems,  ap- 
peafed  and  pacified  the  furies,  fo  that  they  ceafea  to  purfue 
him  ; upon  which  the  Athenians  ever  after  denominated 
them  Enmenides. 

But  it  mull  be  obferved,  that,  in  truth,  the  Athenians 
called  them  by  the  fame  name  long  before  Oreiles  time,  as 
appears  from  the  GUdipus  of  Sophocles.  There  was -a 
temple  in  Athens,  near  the  Areopagus,  confecrated  to -the 
Eurhenides,  whom  the  Athenians  called  venerable  goddejjei: 
Ariftides,  and  the  fcholiaft  of  Thucydides,  ■fpeak  of ‘this 
temple  as  eredted  in  memory  of  the  judgment  of  Oreftes. 

Goddeffes  fo  awful  as  the  furies,  We  may  naturally 
imagine,  commanded  particular  homage.  ‘ Accordingly 
they  had  temples  in  feveral  places  of  Greece.  But  of  all 
the  temples  ' dedicated  t6  thefe  divinities,  there  was  not  otfe 
of  them,  next  to' that ‘Built'  by  Oreiles  in  ' the  Areopagus, 

more 
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more  noted  than  that  which  the  fame  Oreftes  built 
in  Arcadia.  Thefe  temples  of  the  furies  were  a fecure 
fanftuary  for  thofe  who  retired  thither.  Paufanias  fays, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  Dorians,  who  were 
guilty  of  it,  would  all  have  been  puniihed  with  death  by 
the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  if  they  had  not  avoided  it  by 
flying  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  thefe  goddefies.  Al- 
though the  worihip  of  the  furies  did  not  make  fo  great  a 
progrefs  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  yet  they  were  not  ne- 
glefted  by  the  Romans.  This  we  may  conclude  to  be  the 
cafe,  if  we  admit  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  that  the  goddefs 
Purina  was  the  fame  with  the  furies. 

Befides  the  Narciffus,  they  ufed  likewife  in  their  facri- 
fices  branches  of  cedar,  alder,  hawthorn,  faffron,  and  juniper  ; 
they  facrificed  to  them  fheep  and  turtle-doves,  as  we  learn 
from  CEIian  (de  Animal.  1.  io.  c.  44.)  and  they  ufed  in 
their  facrifices  the  fame  ceremonies  with  thofe  of  other 
infernal  deities.  Paufanias  (in  Arcad.)  remarks,  that  in  the 
earlier  times  tiie  ftatues  of  thefe  goddeffes  had  nothing 
different  from  thofe  of  other  divinities,  and  that  the  poet 
YEfchylus,  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  was  the  firff  who  repre- 
fented  them  with  that  hideous  air,  and  chofe  ferpcnts  that 
made  them  fo  dreadful,  that  the  iirll  reprefentation  of  his 
play  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  fpeftators.  The  de- 
fcription  given  of  the  furies  by  this  poet  was  followed,  and 
it  paffea  from  the  theatre  to  the  temples.  Henceforth 
they  came  to  be  reprefented  as  we  have  above  deferibed  them. 

FURIGELDUM,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a mulft  paid  for 
theft. 

PURINA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Cuba,  which  runs 
into  the  Spanilh  Main.  N.  lat.  20'  3'.  W.  long.  76°  10'. 

FURINALIA,  ill  Mythology,  feafts  inftituted  in  honour 
of  Furina,  the  goddefs  of  robbers  among  the  Romans. 
They  were  celebrated  on  the  fixth  day  before  the  calends 
of  September.  The  goddefs  Furina  had  a temple  at 
Rome,  and  a prieil  called  jlamen  Fur'malis.  Cicero  re- 
prefents  this  goddefs  as  the  fame  with  the  furies  ; and 
Turnebus,  in  his  Adverfaria,  defends  this  opinion,  alleg- 
ing that  Plutarch,  in  fpeaking  of  the  wood  confecrated  to 
Furina,  where  the  younger  Gracchus  was  killed,  calls  it  the 
wsod  of  the  Erynnies,  or  of  the  furies. 

FURLING  Lines  are  fmall  lines  made  faff  to  the  top- 
fails,  top-gallant-fails,  and  the  mizen-yard-arms  ; ferving  to 
furl  up  thofe  fails,  i.  c.  to  wrap  and  bind  them  up  dole  to 
the  yard.  The  mizen  has  but  one  furling  line,  but  all  tiie 
reft,  have  two,  one  at  each  end.  Thofe  that  are  ufed  for 
the  larger  fails  are  generally  flat,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  galkets. 

FURLONG,  an  Englifli  long  meafure,  containing  the 
eighth  part  of  a mile. 

The  Englifn  furlong  is  equal  to  40  poles  or  perches,  (the 
perch  being  16^  feet)  ==  10  Gunter’s  chains  — 1000  links 
110  Englifli  fathoms  = 220  Englifli  yards  = 4.40 
cubits  = 660  Englifli  feet  = 7920  Englifli  inches  = 
132  paces  = 176  Englifli  ells  = 880  fpans  = 2640  palms, 
& c.  In  an  old  law-book,  printed  in  Henry  the  VUIth’s 
time,  we  read,  that  fix  hundred  feet,  of  five  icore  to  the 
hundred,  make  a furlong. 

In  Scotland  the  furlong  is  equal  to  forty  falls  = 240 
Scots  ells  = 1 t.L~  Englifli  furlong.  In  Ireland  the  fur- 
long  is  --  1.2727  Englilh  furlongs. 

Hercules  is  laid  to  have  run  a iladium,  or  furlong,  at  one 
breath. 

Furlong  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  eighth  part  of  an  acre,  or 
half  a rood. 

Furlong  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a piece  of  land  of 
more  or  lefs  acres. 
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“ Omnibus  Clirifti  fidel.  Johannes  Blunt  de  Eye,  arm. 
— Dedit  Thoms  Croft  & Francifco  Lovel.  arm.  ununi 
furlongum  terrse  arabilis  continen.  per  ceftimationem  quatuor 
acras,  & c.”  Dat.  20.  Jan.  3 Eliz.  The  furlong,  as  a 
fuperficial  meafure,  is  generally  10  acres,  according  to  the 
acre  of  different  counties.  The  Englifli  fquare  furlong 
is  = 10  Englifli  acres  = 40  roods  = 1600  fquare 
poltis  = 100  fquare-  Gunter’s  chains  = io,Oco  fqi  are 
ftaves  = i,ooo,coo  fquare  links  = 48,400  fquare  yards 
— 437,600  fquare  feet  = 174,240  fquare  paces.  See 
Measure. 

FURLOUGH,  in  Military  Language,  a licence  granted 
by  an  officer  to  a ioidier  to  be  abient  for  fome  time  from 
his  d ity.  See  Deserters. 

FURMION,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Iffria  ; 18  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Umago. 

FURNA,  a fmall  ifiand  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
N.  lat.  373  42'.  E.  long.  26  19'. 

FURNACE,  ail  uteniil,  or  veffel,  proper  to  contain  fire, 
or  to  raife  or  maintain  a vehement  fire  in,  whether  of  coal 
or  wood. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  furnaces,  of  various  forms,  and 
for  various  ufes.  ( 

The  domeftic  furnace,  ufed  in  making  confections,  &c.  is 
ufually  of  iron,  or  earth.. 

Thofe  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths,  refiners,  &c.  are  much, 
larger,  and  of  a different  itructure. 

Thofe  wherein  lime,  bricks,  See.  are  burnt,  are  called 
kilns. 

Furnace,  in  general,  means  a veffel  or  place  in  which 
high,  or  long  continued  heat  can  be  applied  in  chemiftry, 
in  the  arts,  and  domeitic  economy,  and  thefe  are  either 
fixed  or  portable. 

Furnaces  are  principally  divided  into  two  kinds,  thofe 
which  act  by  the  draught  of  a chimney  and  called  AY  or  <wtncl 
furnaces,  and  thofe  in  which  the  air  is  forced  in  by  bellows 
and  called  blaf  furnaces.  But  before  we  give  deicriptions 
of  the  different  furnaces  ufed  in  various  chemical  and  other 
operations,  we  fliall  give  a brief  outline  of  their  general 
principles,  firft  prermfing  that  furnaces  commonly  confift 
of  three  diftiuft  parts  ; a body,  or  cavity  to  contain  the 
fuel,  a chimney  to  carry  off  the  heated  air  and  fmoke,  and 
a receptacle  under,  and  feparated  from  the  body  by  a grate, 
and  called  the  afli-pit.  Although  the  eonftruftion  of 
furnaces  is  a fubjeft  of  the  greatell  importance  to  thofe  em- 
ployed in  chemical  and  metallurgic  operations,  we  yet  do 
not  find  that  any  chemift  or  other  philofophical  writer  lias 
given  principles,  or  any  tiling  like  a theory,  from  which 
rules  might  be  deduced  for  the  eonftruftion  of  a furnace 
oi  any  kind,  that  fliould  with  certainty  fulfil  its  intention  : 
and  a perfon,  wifliing  to  build  a furnace,  has  hitherto  had  no 
other  guide  than  that  of  taking  the  exaft  dimeniious  of  fome 
other  furnace,  that  by  mere  guels  l as  been  fo  conftrufted 
as  to  aft  well.  One  faft  vve  may  ufe  as  a general  rule, 
that  is,  that  fince  the  heat  is  generated  by  combuftion,  it 
mull  be  the  greateft  .when  the  greateft  quantity  of  fuel  is 
confumed  in  the  leaft  time,  and  when  the  fuel  is  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  the  heat  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  palling  through  the  lire  in  a given  time. 

In  fuch  a furnace  as  we  have  juft  pointed  out,  with  a 
view  to  define  the  parts,  if  the  fire  be  kindled,  the  air  in 
that  part  will  become  fpecifically  lighter,  and  will  there- 
fore afeend  ; the  place  of  the  amending  air  muft  be  fupplied 
from  below,  and  if  there  be  no  opening  below,  but  through 
the  grate,  all  the  oxygen  which  enters  muft  contribute  to 
the  increafe  of  the  combuftion. 

Every  increafe  of  heat  wall  give  an  additional  levity  to 
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trie  air,  and  for  a certain  length  of  time  the  heat  will  con- 
tinue to  increafe  till  it  arrives  at  its  maximum. 

The  velocity  with  which  heated  air  afcends  is  as  the 
difference  of  fpecific  gravity  between  that  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  and  the  heated  air.  ' The  principles  on  which  the 
motion  arifmg  from  a change  of  fpecific  gravity  may  be 
referred  to  the  cafe  of  two  weights  hanging  over  a pulley.  If 
they  are  of  equal  weight  no  motion  is  produced,  but  it  one 
be  increafed,  or  the  other  diminifhed,  the  heavy  one  will 
defeend  and  the  light  one  afeend,  with  a velocity  propor- 
tionate to  their  difference. 

If  the  fum  of  the  weights  be  W and  their  difference  P, 
then,  according  to  Mr.  Atwood’s  theorem, whichhe  confirmed 

P 

by  experiment,  the  velocity  at  any  point  will  be  — multi- 
plied by  the  velocity  which  a body  would  acquire  by  falling 
freely  through  the  fame  fpace. 

The  riling  or  falling  of  bodies  in  different  fluids  may  be 
referred  to  the  fame  calculation,  by  fubftituting  their  fpecific 
gravities  for  the  abfolute  gravity  of  the  weights. 

Let  i = the  denfity  of  the  furrounding  air, 

d = the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
furrounding  and  heated  air  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 

P = the  number  of  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  required  to 
double  the  bulk  of  a given  quantity  of  air, 

h = the  height  of  the  chimney, 

S = the  fpace  a body  will  fall  through  in  a fecond  of 
time, 

v — the  velocity  of  the  afeending  air  : then  the  increafe 
of  bulk  in  the  heated  air  will  be  i Jr  and  the  denfity, 

* i 


compared  with  the  furrounding  air,  will  be  p ^ -j.  The 
difference  of  denfity  will  be  i — — — : — , = — — ; — ,,  and  the' 


+ 

P __  d 
v +~d  - P + £ 

d . 2 P + d 
P ~l 


fum  of  their  denfities  — — — , ; then  — ■ — 

P + d ’ P + d 
d 

— — — •.  This  fraction,  agreeable  to  Mr.  Atwood’s 

2 P + d b 

theorem,  multiplied  into  the  velocity  a body  would  acquire 
by  falling  through  h,  will  give  the  velocity  of  the  afeending 
air  ; 

S : 4 S-!l:  : h : 4 S h ; then  z Si  h1  will  be  the  velo- 
city a body  would  acquire  by  falling  through  £. 

Hence — — ■,  x 2 S'  P = n,  the  velocity  of  the 

2 P -f-  d 

afeending  current. 

In  finding  d,  let  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ehirr.ney  — B ; that  at  top  T ; and  let  the  temperature  of 
the  air  which  enters  at  the  grate  be  M : then  d — M — 
B + T 


2 

The  above  theorem  will  require  an  equation  for  the  fric- 
tion of  the  tube,  which  will  be  very  great  in  chimneys  made 
of  brick.  It  is  plain  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fridtion  of 
the  tube,  the  velocity  would  be  as  the  fquare  root  of  the 
height,  all  other  things  being-  equal. 

In  order  to  afeertain  how  far  the  fridtion  of  the  tube 
affects  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  root  of  the  height,  I took  (fays 
the  writer  or  this  article)  an  iron  tube  of  one  foot  long  and 
two  inches  in  diameter.,  having  a funnel -lhaped  mouth,  at  the 
lower  end,  four  inches  wide,  and  about  the  fame  length.  At 
the  top  cf  the  tube  was  placed  a final!  paper  fly,  with  its 


axis  vertical,  fo  that  it  might  be  turned  by  the  riling  cur* 
rent,  in  a manner  fimilar  to  the  fly  of  a fmoke  jack. 

I found  that  a very  finall  change  of  temperature  was 
capable  of  putting  the  fly  in  motion.  And  that  keeping 
both  my  hands  upon  the  outfide  of  the  funnel,  at  the  fame 
time  that  there  was  free  accefs  of  air  into  its  mouth,  I had 
conffantly  about  45  revolutions  made  by  the  fly  in  a minute. 
Reckoning  the  difference  of  temperature,  or  d,  45  ' Fahren- 
heit, which  was  about  the  fadt,  it  would  give  by  the- 
theorem  above  Hated  the  velocity  about  jjths  oi  a foot  per 
fecond,  which  was  near  the  truth. 

The  fly  was  then  removed  and  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
tube,  lengthened  to  four  feet.  The  velocity  in  this  inffance 
by  the  theorem  ihould  have  been  75,  but  did  not  exceed 
five,  fo  that  the  defedt  produced  by  the  fridtion  was  .25. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  every  increafe  of  velocity, 
by  incrcafing  the  height  of  the  tube  given  by  the  theorem, 
may  be  divided  by  two,  to  reduce  it  to  experiment.  For 
the  retardation  by  the  friction,  and  the  acceleration  of  its 
riling,  are  in  the  lame  ratio,  that  is,  as  the  fquare  root  of  the 
height.  If,  however,  the  velocity  be  increafed  by  the  change 
of  temperature,  or  as  d,  then  the  fridtion  will  be  increafed 
in  a greater  ratio  ; for  the  fridtion  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
velocity.  Therefore,  if  the  velocity  be  twice  as  great  from 
increafing  d,  the  fridtion  will  be  four  times  as  great. 
Hence  the  height  of  a chimney  cannot  increafe  the  power  of 
a furnace  only  to  a certain  extent,  lince  the  fridtion,  after  a 
certain  limit,  would  prevent  the  acceleration,  and  bring  the 
velocity  to  an  uniform  motion. 

By  other  experiments  I found  that  the  manner  in  winch 
the  air  enters  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  of  Lome  confequencc. 
When  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  was  held  about  two  inches 
above  the  furface  of  a table,  the  current  up  the  tube  was 
hardly  fufficient  to  put  the  fly  in  motion,  and  it  would  not 
begin  to  move  till  the  mouth  was  elevated  four  or  five 
inches.  If,  however,  one-half  the  funnel  relied  upon  the 
table,  and  the  other  over  the  edge  of  it,  the  fly  went  at  the- 
rate  of  45  revolutions  in  a minute.  When  the  funnel’s. mouth 
was  covered  with  paper,  having  a hole  in  the  middle  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  tube,  47  revolutions  were  produced  ; but 
when  the  whole  mouth  was  expofed  about  the  fame  height 
above  the  floor,  it  produced  49  revolutions. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  the  air  can  afeend  freely 
and  perpendicularly  to  the  entrance  of  the  furnace,  it  is  to 
the  greatefi  advantage. 

Since,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  our  theorem,  the  vet 
locity  of  the  current  muff  depend  upon  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  internal  and  external  air,  the  air  entering 
the  furnace  ought  to  be  as  cool  as  poffible.  A furnace, 
therefore,  Ihould  be  fo  fituated,  that  its  air  may  be  fuppiied 
from  a cellar  below,  into  which  its  alh-pit  Ihould  terminate. 
This  cellar  Ihould  be  as  fpacious  as  poffible,  and  the  alh-pit 
Ihould  be  at  leaft  four  times  the  width  of  the  furnace, 
reckoning  from  the  grate  to  the  floor  ; but  the  higher  the 
better,  becaufe  the  air,  as  we  have  before  Hated,  is  lupplied 
with  fo  much  more  facility  in  a perpendicular  direction. 

The  grate  of  an  air-furnace  confiHs  of  a number  of  fingle 
bars,  having  fhoulders  at  each  end,  fo  that  when  they  are 
laid  fide  by  fide,  bringing  their  fhoulders  together,  the 
interfiices  between  the  bars  may  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  bars.  The  diflance  between  the  bars  is  here 
rather  more  than  is  in  common  ufe,  but  for  producing  great 
degrees  of  heat,  this  account  will  be  found  to  anfwer  in 
practice.  The  bars  are  merely  laid  upon  two  bearers  placed 
in  the  brick  work  at  right  angles  to  the  bars ; one  of  the 
bearers  being  loofe  for  the  purpofe  of  Aiding  backwards  to 
let  all  the  bars  fall  down  with  the  fire.  Without  this  con* 
7 trivance. 
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tnvance,  after  any  proccfs  is  finiffied,  the  fire  would  have  to 
burn  itfelf  out,  and  it  would  be  much  more  troublelome 
to  clean  the  furnace  when  it  is  choaked  with  dag. 

The  height  of  the  fire-place  mull  be  fuitcd  to  the  purpofe 
to  which  the  furnace  is  applied.  If  it  is  a melting  furnace, 
the  height  mull  be  fuch  that  the  fuel  may  be  about  half  the 
width  of  the  furnace  above  the  top  of  the  crucible,  the  hr  ter 
being  railed  about  ^th  the  width  of  the  furnace  above  the 
grate. 

The  chimney  of  an  air-furnace  fhould  be  as  wide  as  the  fum 
■of  all  the  interlaces  through  which  the  air  enters  the  fire,  al- 
lowing; nothing  for  friction  ; but  as  this  is  very  confiderabie, 
at  lealt  that  ought  to  be  double,  fo  that  the  chimney  fhould 
never  be  lefs  than  half  that  of  the  furnace. 

The  1 '.eight  of  the  chimney  is  the  next  confideration.  In 
the  prefent  fcate  of  our  knowledge  we  have  no  ex  aft  rule 
for  the  height  of  chimneys  of  furnaces.  Indeed  it  will  de- 
pend upon  fo  many  circumftances,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  this  llatement  exactly ; liuce,  however,  the  height  is 
limited  by  the  friction,  it  will  be  important  to  avoid  all  thofe 
circumftances  on  which  the  friftion  depends.  The  principal 
xrf  thefe  are,  the  roughnefs  and  narrownefs  of  the  chimney. 
The  velocity  of  the  afcending  air  will  be  inverfely  as  the 
.width  ; and  the  fricfion  will  be  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  friftion  will  be  much  increafed 
if  the  chimney  be  rough  in  the  infide,  but  more  particu- 
larly when  it  is  crooked,  or  when  the  air  is  interrupted  by 
having  to  move  in  any  other  direction  than  that  of  a per- 
pendicular one. 

When,  therefore,  the  chimney  confifts  of  an  upright  prifm 
or  cylinder,  having  its  interior  furface  as  fmooth  as  poffible,  it 
mull  aft  to  the  greateft  advantage  poffible. 

If  the  chimney  be  made  of  brick,  thofe  fides  of  the 
bricks  intended  to  form  the  interior  of  the  chimney  fiiould  be 
rubbed  to  make  them  fmooth,  and  laid  with  fine  well-tem- 
pered fire  clay,  that  the  interior  furface  may  be  free  from 
cavities  and  other  inequalities. 

If  the  chimney  coniifts  of  iron  lined  with  clay,  it  fiiould 
confift  of  lengths  of  about  two  feet  each.  After  each  of  the 
pieces  are  lined  and  well  dried,  but  not  hard  baked,  the  in- 
fide fiiould  be  fcraped  or  rubbed,  to  give  them  greater 
fmoothnefs.  By  this  means  the  height  of  the  chimney  may 
be  increafed  to  advantage  beyond  the  ordinary  height ; fince 
the  above  pieces  or  lengths  may  be  fitted  together  and  fepa- 
rated  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  the  maximum  of  height 
may  be  eafily  afcertained  by  experiment. 

Another  very  important  circumftance  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  conitruftion  of  chimneys.  The  air  which 
is  heated  in  palling  through  the  fire  fiiould  retain  its  heat,  if 
poffible,  till  it  clears  the  top  of  the  chimney.  Although  this 
cannot  be  effeftually  accompli  filed,  it  may  be  effeftedas  far 
as  the  non-condufting  power  of  the  materials  of  the  chimney 
.will  admit. 

Common  bricks  are  very  bad  conductors,  and  confequent- 
ly  not  well  adapted  for  chimneys.  But  fome  fire-bricksof  loofe 
aggregation  are  ftill  better  calculated  to  retain  the  heat. 

The  belt  method,  however,  of  making  perfect:  chimneys, 
is  firlt  to  build  one  of  very  clofe,  Imooth  bricks,  making 
the  internal  furface  as  above  directed.  This  fiioukl  be  fur- 
rounded  with  a fecond  chimney,  leaving  a cavity  between  the 
two  about  the  breadth  of  a brick.  This  cavity  fiiould  be 
filled  with  powdered  coak,  or,  what  is  better,  powdered 
charcoal.  The  heated  air  would  retain  its  original  tempera- 
ture muck  longer  in  fuch  a chimney,  which  would  ad- 
mit of  its  being  carried  higher,  and  increafe  the  draught. 

The  chimneys  of  portable  furnaces  are  generally  made  of 
rolled  iron.  Thefe  chimneys  carry  off  the  heat  fo  rapidly. 


that  the  height  is  very  foon  limited,  and  beyond”  that  point 
becomes  an  evil.  It  has  been  recommended  by  Lavoifier  to 
make  the  chimney  of  a double  iron  tube,  and  till  up  the  cavi- 
ty with  powdered  charcoal.  By  this  means,  however,  the 
internal  tube  would  become  fo  hot  as  to  be  eafily  afted  upon 


confequently  would 


by  the  air,  and  by  fulphuring  the  ruei 

foon  be  deftroyed.  If  the  cavity  between  the  two  tubes 
were  to  be  filled  with  a foft  competition  of  equal  parts  of 
lime,  clay,  and  fand,  making  the  cavity  between  the  tubes 
about  half  the  width  of  the  inner  tube,  an  earthen  tube 
would  be  formed,  which  would  form  an  excellent  chimney, 
even  after  the  interior  tube  of  iron  was  deftroyed.  The 
furnace  itfelf,  being  lined  to  a proportionate  thicknefs  with 
the  above  compofition,  would  make  a portable  air-furnace 
capable  of  producing  the  greateft  degrees  of  heat. 

In  thofe  air-furnaces,  where  the  fire-place  is  required  to 
be  diftinft  from  the  chimney  and  open  at  the  top,  fuch  as 
Plate  II.  Jig.  3,  the  chimney  is  required  to  be  conneftedr 
with  the  fire-place  by  an  horizontal  channel  called  a flue.  This 
flue  muft  always  be  confidered  as  an  impediment  to  the 
draught  of  a furnace,  and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but  where 
the  reparation  of  the  chimney  from  the  fire-place  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary.  From  the  experiments  above-mentioned,  it  will 
appear  that  the  air  of  a furnace  fiiould  affiend  as  perpendi- 
cularly as  poffible  ; hence  a horizontal  flue  ought  in  all  cafes 
to  be  avoided,  and  it  will  be  equally  evident  that  this  evil 
will  be  ftill  greater  when  the  air  has  to  defeend,  as  in  the 
furnace  Plate  II.  Jig  3.  In  all  furnaces,  therefore,  where 
the  fire-place  is  intended  to  be  feparated  from  the  chimney, 
the  flue  fiiould  be  made  to  afcend  as  much  as  poffible  by 
making  an  obtufe  angle  with  the  fide  of  the  furnace  inftead 
of  aright  one,  as  in  Plate  l -Jig-  1.  Various  opinions  have 
been  advanced  relative  to  the  width  of  the  flue.  When  we 
confider,  however,  that  the  flue  is  a part  of  the  chimney, 
ah  opinions  muft  give  way,  for  if  the  flue  is  not  as  wide  as 
the  chimney  the  air  muft  have  to  move  with  a proportiotfably 
greater  velocity  in  that  part,  and  in  the  fame  degree  leffeit 
the  draught  of  the  furnace.  Hence  the  flue  fiiould  be  the 
width  of  the  chimney  as  near  as  poffible. 

Although  in  ftriftnefs  all  furnaces  are  air-fumacss,  yet,  as 
we  have  above  faid,  they  are  ufually  diftinguifiied  into  thofe 
where  the  air  is  forced  through  the  lire  by  bellows,  and  thofe 
where  the  air  enters  by  what  is  called  the  draught  of  the 
chimney. 

Thele  are  again  denominated  either  from  their  confiruftion, 
or  the  particular  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied,  as  will  he 
feen  in  the  courfe  of  this  article.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  fur- 
naces ufed  in  chemical  operations,  and  for  melting  and  refin- 
ing metals,  are  of  the  latter  kind  or  air-furnace  ; and  we  fiiall 
now  proceed  to  deferibe  the  parts  and  particular  ufes. 

Furnace ,Air.  An  air-furnace,  calculated  to  produce  great 
degrees  of  heat,  particularly  adapted  for  a melting  furnace 
of  the  fixed  kind,  and  poffeffing  all  the  advantages  to  be 
given  to  it,  is  reprefented  in  Plate  I .Jig.  1 ; a is  the  afll- 
pit  of  the  furnace  ; b the  grate ; c the  fire-place ; d the  cover, 
which  confifts  of  an  iron  frame  filled  up  with  fire  brick. 
The  cover  Aides  fideways  to  open  the  furnace;  g e is  in  place 
of  the  flue  of  the  common  air-furnace,  hut  here  is  made  a part 
of  the  chimney  h.  The  part  efg  may  he  taken  away  with- 
out injuring  the  furnace,  and  the  recefs  may  be  employed 
for  many  purpofes,  fuch  as  roafting  fubftances,  fitting  cru- 
cibles upon  it  before  they  are  introduced  into  the  furnace ; 
and  occasionally  a cupel  may  be  fet  upon  it,  for  the  purpofe 
of  affaying  metals,  having  at  the  fame  time  a fmali  opening 
in  the  cover  d,  for  the  purpofe  of  admitting  air.  This  fur- 
nace will  be  found  much  more  powerful  in  not  having  a 
contracted  flue,  and  at  the  fame  time  making  an  obtufe 
3 S 2 angle 
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angle  with  the  fide  of  the  furnace:  From  what  has  been 

previoufiy  obferved,  the  high  afh-pit  will  contribute  much 
to  its  aftion.  It  is  alfo  recommended  that  the  chimney 
fhould  be  double,  and  the  interdices  filled  with  powdered  coak. 

Fig.  2.  reprcients  a fedtion  of  a portable  air-furnace, 
adapted  to  general  purpofes  : a b is  a frame  of  call  iron  Hand- 
ing on  three  legs  ; c a difh  of  rolled  iron  for  the  allies  to 
fall  into  ; a o the  top  of  the  frame,  has  a hole  in  the  centre 
a little  wider  than  the  fire-place,  into  which  the  grate  is 
fitted  ; d is  a groove  palling  quite  through  the  frame,  a little 
wider  than  the  hole  in  the  middle,  and  immediately  under 
the  grate.  Different  pieces  of  fheet  iron  are  made  to  fit 
this  groove,  having  different  lized  openings  for  the  purpofe 
of  regulating  the  draught.  One  of  them,  however,  has  no 
opening,  and  is  intended  to  Unit  out  the  air  entirely.  The 
openings  in  thefe  regulating  Aides  being  in  the  centre,  the 
air  will  enter  the  furnace  perpendicularly,  and  its  paffage 
will  be  much  facilitated  by  the  height  of  the  grate  from  the 
floor,  and  by  the  air  having  a free  accefs  on  all  tides  to  the 
furnace. 

i /•  is  the  fire-place  ; e the  cover,  confiding  of  either  one 
round  brick  made  on  purpofe,  fitted  into  an  iron  frame,  or 
of  feveral  pieces  fitted  into  the  fame.  The  outfide  of  the 
furnace  is  made  of  rolled  iron,  lined  with  a compound  of 
two  parts  clay,  two  of  coarfe  land,  and  one  of  lime.  The 
chimney  is  alfo  of  rolled  iron,  and  conlifls  of  double  tubes, 
no  and pq,  rivetted  to  the  outfide  of  the  furnace.  The  cavity 
between  the  tubes  is  filled  with  the  above-mentioned  compo- 
fition.  The  other  parts  of  the  chimney,  when  it  is  required 
to  increafe  its  height,  may  be  made  in  pieces  of  about  two 
feet  in  length,  confiding,  like  the' parts  attached  to  the  fur- 
nace, of  a double  tube,  and  the  cavity  filled  up  as  befere 
directed.  The  inner  tube  mud  be  a little  diorter  than  the 
outer  tube,  fo  that  the  additional  length  of  the  outer  tube 
may  form  the  joint  in  putting  the  chimney  together.  A 
hole  is  made  in  the  body  of  the  furnace  at  i,  and  a fimilar 
one  on  the  oppofite  fide,  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  a 
tube  through  the  furnace,  which  is  required  in  many  experi- 
ments. A Ait  is  alfo  made  in  the  furnace  at  k,  for  the 
purpofe  of  introducing  the  neck  of  a retort.  The  hole  and 
Ait  above-mentioned  have  correfpondent  plugs  made  of  the 
fame  fubdance  as  the  lining  of  the  furnace,  by  which  thefe 
openings  are  clofed  when  not  wanted.  There  is  another  open- 
ing at  g fitted  by  the  plug/?:  this  is  ufed  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  fuel  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  introduce  it  at  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  Occafionally,  alfo,  a ftnall  muffle 
may  be  introduced  into  it  at  this  opening,  the  other  end  of 
the  muffle  reding  upon  the  part  .r. 

The  cover  being  removed,  a land-bath  mug  may  be  in- 
troduced, fimilar  to  that  in  Dr.  Black’s,  Plate  II.  fig.  7. 

When  a ivtort  is  introduced,  and  the  bottom  does  not 
happen  to  be  fupported  by  the  fuel,  it  is  liable  to  move, 
and  fometimes  to  be  broken,  by  reding  entirely  upon  the 
neck.  This  inconvenience  may  be  remedied,  by  palling  a 
folid  plug  through  the  furnace  at  i.  This  plug  may  be 
made  by  coating  a piece  of  iron  with  a compound  of  very 
pure  clay  and  fand,  to  render  it  as  infufible  as  poluble,  dnee 
it  will  be  expofed  to  the  greated  heat  of  the  furnace.  The 
middle  cf  this  fupport  mud  contain  a recefs  to  receive  the 
bottom,  of  the  retort.  When  all  the  openings  are  clofed, 
and  a Aide  introduced  at  a,  having  an  opening  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  furnace,  this  furnace  will  be  found  a mod 
powerful  melting  furnace  y and,  by  introducing  different  Aides, 
it  may  be  employed  where  the  mod  moderate  heat  is  required. 

The  air-furnace  reprefented  in  Plate  I.  fig.  3,  is  principally 
intended  for  enamelling  and  allaying  in  the  cupel,  where  the 
exclufion  of  every  tiring  but  the  air  of  the  atroofphere  is  par- 


ticularly neceflary : ab  is  an  iron  frame,  fimilar  to  that  of 
fig.  2,  having  a groove  at  d,  for  the  Aiding  plates  to  regu- 
late the  draught,  and  a tray  at  e to  receive  the  a (Ires  ; gay  o 
is  the  body  of  the  furnace,  made  of  rolled  iron,  and  lined 
fimilar  to  that  of  jig.  2,  leaving  the  fpace  m n for  the  fire- 
place ; gp  is  a dome  connefted  at  p by  a Aiding  hoop,  with 
the  chimney  w ; r is  a circular  damper  ; f is  a muffle,  having 
a plug  at  e ; / is  the  drong  earthen  tube  Handing  upon  the' 
grate,  having  an  opening,  t,  quite  through  it,  which  cor- 
refponds  with  a fimilar  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  muffle. 
This  tube  alfo  ferves  as  a fupport  for  the  muffle  ; x is  an 
opening  through  the  coating  of  the  furnace,  correfponding 
with  a fimilar  hole  in  the  end  of  the  muffle.  The  end  of  the 
muffle  is  made  convex,  fo  as  accurately  to  fit  the  fide  of  the 
concave  fire-place.  Hence,  a current  of  air  will  pafs  up  the 
tube,  t,  into  the  muffle,  which  will  efcape  at  the  opening,  x, 
into  the  chimney  /.  This  current  can  be  regulated  by  the 
circular  damper  q.  The  plug,  e,  is  only  to  be  taken  out  to 
infpect  the  procefs,  the  damper,  q,  being  at  the  fame  time  fiiut 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air  into  the  muffle. 

On  each  fide  of  the  dome  are  two  openings,  fuch  as  h, 
having  plugs  to  fit.  Thefe  are  for  the  purpofe  of  intro- 
ducing fuel  during  the  allaying  procefs. 

The  advantages  of  this  furnace,  for  the  purpofe  of  afiay- 
ing,  are  obvious,  fince  it  can  be  regulated  to  the  greated 
nicety.  When  the  current  of  cold  air  tends  to  cool  the 
muffle,  or  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  deficient,  the  damper,  q, 
can  be  Ihut  more  or  lefs  ; and  if  the  heat  is  too  great,  that  at 
q may  be  opened,  and  s lhut  to  any  degree. 

This  furnace  may  very  eafily  be  converted  into  a melting- 
furnace,  or  even  to  one  for  general  purpofes.  The  dome 
gp,  and  the  muffle  f,  being  removed,  and  a cap  put  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  chimney  w,  the  furnace  having  a cover 
fimilar  to  that  of  jg.  2 : the  plug,  y,  being  removed,  will 
form  the  flue,  the  opening,  x,  being  of  ns  confequence, 
particularly  when  the  damper,  q , is  fliut  ; and  a plug  mult 
be  introduced  at  e,  where  the  muffle  was  taken  out.  The 
chimney  maybe  lengthened  from  the  part  z by  pieces  fimilar 
to  thofe  recommended  in  jg.  2. 

An  air-furnace,  on  the  common  plan,  is  reprefented  in 
Plats  II.  jg.  2,  in  which  ac  is  the  fire-place  ; c the  grate  j 
b the  cover  ; d the  flue  ; and  c the  chimney.  This  furnace 
differs  from  the  air-furnace  already  deferibed  only  in  the 
condrudtion  of  the  flue,  and  the  afh-pit. 

A fixed  air-furnace,  invented  by  Mr.  Knight,  is  {hewn  in 
jg.  3 : a b is  the  fire-p’acc- ; b the  grate ; c the  c n ranee  for  the 
a r under  the  grate  ; e is  the  flue  ; f a cavity  or  chamber, 
for  the  purpofe  of  baking  crucibles,  and  other  ufes  ; y the 
paffage- for  the  air  into  the  chimney  h ; and  i is  a hiding 
damper.  Al. hough  this  furnace  poffeffes  great  conveniences, 
it  is  not  calculated  for  producing  the  greated  degrees  of  l eat, 
fince  the  air  mud  meet  with  much  obdrudtion  in  its  paffage 
from  the  dre -place  to  the  chimney.  Fig.  4.  is  a furnace  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Mufnet,  intended  as  an  experimental  furnace 
for  the  purpofe  of  affaying  ores,  See.  : abed  is  a cyl  nder  of 
cad  iron,  lined  with  fire-bricks,  fo  as  to  conditute  the  fire- 
place e f\  y is  the  grate  having  a recefs  in  the  middle  for  the 
recepiioi  of  a crucible  Hand;  s the  afii-pit  ; 0 is  the  flue, 
and g th ; cover  : hi  is  a rod  of  Heel fadened  into  the  bottom 
of  the  cad  iron  cylinder  at  h,  and  having  at  the  other  end  an 
index  i h,  fitted  to  the  arc  q r,  which  is  attached  to  the  cylin- 
der. When  the  furnace  is  ufed,  the  excels  of  expaniion  of 
the  Heel  rod  above  the  cad  iron  cylinder  will  give  motion 
to  the  index,  and  if  the  arc  be  graduated,  fo  as  to  correfpond 
with  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer,  the  degree  of  heat,  in  any  ex- 
periment, will  be  known.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Heel  rod, 
which  is  polifhed,  from  oxydation,  it  is  inclofcd  in  a tube  of 

iron. 
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iron,  and  the  cavity  filled  up  with  powdered  charcoal.  The 
fire-place,  from  the  grate  to  the  cover,  is  three  feet  ; the 
diameter  at  the  grate  ten  inches,  and  at  the  top  nine  inches. 
The  height  of  the  chimney,  the  inventor  recommends,  fliould 
rot  be  lefs  than  thirty  feet,  and  the  width  nine  inches 
throughout. 

Although  this  furnace  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  the 
thought  is  very  ingenious,  and,  no  doubt,  practicable,  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  fcale  would  mod  likely  require  to  be 
altered  from  time  to  time  ; fir  It,  from  the  change  in  the  ex- 
panfibility  of  the  Heel  rod  ; and,  fecondly,  from  the  increafe 
of  the  conducing  power  in  the  bricks.  Thefe  objections 
may  be  much  obviated  by  attending  to  thefe  changes.  At  all 
events,  the  pyrometer  will  enable  the  operator  to  find  the 
relative  heat,  fliould  it  even  fail  in  meafuring  the  abfolute 
degrees,  which  will  certainly  be  a great  acquifition. 

Dr.  Black’s  reverberatory  air-furnace  is  (hewn  in  Plate  II. 
Jig.  t : ab  is  the  fire-place  ; b the  grate  ; c the  cover  ; a e is 
an  horizontal  cavity  through  which  the  flame  reverberates, 
and  paffes  up  the  chimney  / ; d is  a door  for  introducing  the 
materials  to  be  operated  upon. 

Tlis  furnace  is  ufed  for  roafting  various  fubftances,  fuch 
as  the  ores  of  metals,  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  their  vola- 
tile matter.  It  may  be  alfo  employed  for  the  cupellation 
of  metals,  the  door  d being  a little  opened  for  the  admillion 
of  atmofpheric  air. 

Fig.  5.  is  a reprefentation  of  Mr.  Knight’s  portable  nir- 
furnace  ; a b is  the  fire-place  ; b c the  afh-pit,  which  is  clofed 
on  every  fide,  excepting  at  the  regiftcr  door,  where  the  air  is 
admitted  ; 0 is  an  opening  for  the  reception  of  fuel ; e is  a 
recefs  for  the  neck  of  a retort.  Fig.  9.  is  a dome  fitting 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  to  which  the  tube  Jig.  10.  is  con- 
ceded, which  unites  with  another  tube  inferted  Into  a com- 
mon chimney.  Fig.  8.  is  a fand-bath,  which  is  ufed  in  the 
abfence  of  the  dome,  and,  like  it,  is  conneded  with  the  tube 
10. 

This  furnace  is  made  of  rolled  iron,  and  lined  with  an 
earthy  compofition.  Fig.  6.  is  a perfpedive  view  of  Dr. 
Black’s  portable  air-furnace,  which,  but  for  its  confined  afh- 
pit,  has  not  as  yet  been  improved  upon:  a b is  the  fire- 
place ; be  the  afh-pit ; e a Hiding  door  for  the  admiffion  of 
fuel.  See.  ; d,  another  door  for  the  fame  purpofe,  afld  alfo 
for  the  introdudion  of  a muffle.  Fig.  11.  is  a cover,  and 
Jig.  7.  a fand-bath  ; / is  a chimney,  which  is  lengthened  by 
pipes  of  rolled  iron,  or  conneded  by  the  fame  with  another 
chimney.  This  furnace,  like  the  Lift,  is  made  of  rolled  iron, 
and  lined  with  clay  and  fand. 

Another  air-furnace,  of  great  power,  and  very  convenient 
for  operations,  has  been  Conflruded  and  employed  by  Mr. 
Mufiiet  in  his  numerous  and  valuable  experiments  on  iron 
and  Heel,  a portion  of  which  he  has  communicated  to  the 
public  through  the  mediurrriof  the  Philofophical  Magazine  : 
he  "has  oblDingly  furnifhed  11s  with  the  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion. Plate  III.  Jig.  1.  is  the  fedion  of  an  affay  or  melting, 
and  annealing,  and  alfo  a fmall  reverberatory  furnace  for 
fuiiug  in  very  high  heats  with  the  flame  of  pit-coal.  A is 
the  alTay-furnace  ; B the  reverberatory  furnace  ; and  C the 
annealing,  or  cementing-furnace. 

The  afTny -furnace  is  cafed  in  call  iron,  with  a flanch  pro- 
dding inward,  the  breadth  of  a brick,  and  about  half  an  inch 
more,  which  ferves  in  dead  of  bearers  for  the  bars.  {See  Jig.  2. 
at  D.)  Upon  this  flanch  the  brick-work  is  reared  ; it  ought 
to  be  of  good  fire-bricks  on  the  bed;  the  furnace  is  nine  inches 
fquare  ; total  height  27  inches  ; from  the  top  of  the  flanch, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  the  interval  is  1 8 inches  ; the  flue  is 
four  inches  high  ; the  height  above  is  five  inches  ; flue  feven 
inches  long,  and  keeps  opening  into  the  chimney,  as  may  be 


feen  in Jig.  3,  at  E.  If  the  chimney  is  under  25  feet  in  height, 
a larger  flue  is  requifite  ; and  if  beyond  35  feet,  a fmaller  flue 
will  throw  the  heat  more  regularly  through,  the  furnace.  In 
general,  however,  more  harm  enfues  from  too  fmall,  than 
from  too  large  a flue.  G is  the  floor-line,  and  alfo  repre- 
fents  the  edge  of  a grate  which  covers  the  afh-pit,  which  is 
better  feen  in  the  ground-plan.  Jig.  3,  and  in  Jig.  2,  at  H. 
This  grate  lies  nine  inches  from  the  bars,  leaving  an  open 
fpace  for  the  admiffion  of  air  ; it  projeds  24  inches  out- 
wards, and  ferves  the  operator  to  Hand  upon. 

II,  in  Jigs.  1 and  2,  isthe  afh-pit ; in  Jig.  3,  which  is  a ground 
planof  the  chimney  and  furnaces,  C is  the  annealing,  or  cement- 
ing-furnace, in  which  the  crucibles  are  annealed,  or  baked,  to 
a bright  red  heat,  and  from  thence  introduced,  along  with 
the  matter  to  be  operated  upon,  into  the  alTay-furnace.  It 
alio  ferves  inftead  of  a cementing-furnace,  being  eafily 
made  to  produce  a heat  of  100  of  Wedgwood  : it  may  be 
made  of  any  fize,  from  9 to  iqinches  fquare,  a 9-inch  chimney 
being  fufficiently  wide  to  the  extent  of  an  18-inch  furnace. 

The  chimney  to  each  furnace  is  carried  up  five  feet  per- 
pendicular ; they  then  gradually  incline  to  the  centre  open- 
ing, which  they  enter  about  twelve  feet  above  the  flues  : 
L,  L,  I,,  are  dampers  : from  the  grates  of  this  aflay-fur- 
nace,  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  the  interval  is  33  feet. 

This  furnace  has  melted  400  grains  of  malleable  iron  in 
ten  minutes  ; and  half  a pound  from  lumps  in  40  minutes.. 
If  the  materials  to  be  operated  upon  are  prepared  with 
judgment,  any  experiment,  to  the  extent  of  half  a pound  of 
matter,  may  be  performed  in  halt  an  hour,  and  lefs  quantities- 
in  much  lefs  time.  When  approaching  to  its  highell  heat, 
a Stourbridge  clay  crucible  (which  drop  in  168  of  Wedg- 
wood, ) will  difappear  in  15  minutes,  from  the  time  that  it  is 
put  in.  The  firll  five  bring  it  to  140’  of  Wedgwood,  at 
which  call  iron  boils.  Steel  boils  in  it  at  162',  and  malleable 
iron  boils  at  170  to  172'  of  Wedgwood.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  advantages  ot  this  furnace  do  not  refult 
from  the  height  of  the  chimney,  (which  is  not  great,)  or  from 
the  fize  of  its  opening  ; more,  it  is  likely,  depends  upon  the 
flue  ; the  opening  of  the  grate  bars ; the  fize  of  the  fuel ; and 
particularly  the  feeding  of  the  fire. 

Furnace,  Almond,  or  Ahnan-  This  is  alfo  called  a 
f .veep,  and  is  ufed  for  feparating  metals  from  cinders,  flag, 
broken  tells,  crucibles,  See.  Ste  Sweep. 

F urn ac:e,  AJJay.  The  furnaces  above  deferibed  may  all  be 
ufed  for  a -faying  or  cupelling,  fee  Plates  I,  II,  III. 

Furnace,  called  athanor  or  fewer  furnace.  This  was  a 
conilruclion  of  air-furnace,  calculated  to  preferve  -an 
equable  degree  of  heat  lor  a confi defable  length  of  time  ; it 
was  mtlch  employed  by  the  alchemifts  and  chemilts  of  the 
lafl  and  preceding  century  in  their  tedious  and  repeated 
diilili-itions,  calcinations,  See.  but  is  not  at  prefent  in  life. 
Furnace,  Balling.  See  Iron. 

Furnace,  Bellows  or  BlaJl.  Having  given  an  account  of 
the  principles,  and  deferibed  the  varieties  of  air,  or  draught 
furnaces,  we  ihall  give  fo-me  account  of  thofe  furnaces  which 
are  fupplied  with  their  air  by  mechanical  means,  and  are 
called  blah-furnaces.  This  part,  however,  will  not  comprife 
thofe  on  the  large  fcale  for  imelting  iron,  as  that  fubjerit  has 
been  amply  treated  under  the  article  Blast  -Furnace.  We 
fhall,  therefore,  confine  ourfelves  to  the  fmaller  blail -furnaces 
employed  in  chemical  experiments  requiring  great  and  Bid- 
den heat. 

It  will  appear,  from  what  lias  been  obferved  refpedling 
the  principles  of  furnaces,  that  if  the  afh-pit  of  a common 
air-furnace  were  made  perfectly  clofe  in  every  part,  except- 
ing through  the  grate,  and  an  opening  into  the  afh-pit  into 
wiiich  the  nozzle  of  a pair  of  double  bellows  ruay  be  in- 
1 ferteda 
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ferted,  a bkft-futviaee  would  be  found  differing  from  an  air- 
furnace  only  in  the  mode  of  forcing  the  air  into  the  fire. 
Indeed  its  action  would  be  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  an  air-fur- 
nace, that  it  might  for  moil  purpofes  anfwer  the  fame 
end. 

The  blafc -furnace  for  philofophical  experiments  was  much 
improved  by  the  ingenious  l)r.  Lewis,  who  fitted  up  a black- 
lead  crucible  for  this  purpofe.  The  pot  chofen  lhould  be  of 
the  largeft  fize,  and  if  a cover  or  dome,  or  an  additional  part 
be  wanted,  another  pot  with  a portion  of  its  lower  narrow 
part  fawed  off  makes  a very  convenient  one.  A round 
plate  or  flip  fawed  off  from  the  folid  part  of  the  bottom 
ferves  very  commodioufly  both  for  a grate  and  for  a fupport 
to  the  crucible ; eight  or  nine  holes,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  bored  round  the  outer  part  of  the 
plate  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  air  forced  in  by  the  bellows, 
which  holes  are  made  to  widen  downwards  to  prevent  their 
■being  choaked  up  by  pieces  of  the  fuel.  The  air  was  forced 
in  by  bellows  by  an  aperture  on  the  fide  of  the  pot. 

In  operations  which  require  a confiderablc  degree  of  con- 
centrated heat,  it  has  been  propofed  to  impel  a number  of 
flames  into  one  point  by  ftreams  of  air  driven  from  different 
parts  of  the  circumference  of  the  fuel  to  the  middle  by 
means  of  feveral  bellows  placed  round  the  furnace.  But  a 
number  of  bellows  being  incommodious,  Dr.  Lewis  has  con- 
trived to  multiply  the  Itream  of  air  from  one  bellows.  The 
pot  which  ferves  as  a furnace  for  this  purpofe  has  a number 
of  holes  bored  at  fmall  diftances  in  fpiral  lines  all  over  it, 
from  the  bottom  up  to  fuch  height  as  the  fuel  is  defigned  to 
reach  to. 

The  crucible  is  placed  on  a proper  fupport  in  the  bottom  ; 
and  the  holes  are  obliquely  directed  towards  the  crucible, 
fo  that  the  impelled  heat  plays  in  a kind  of  fpiral  upon  its 
furface.  The  pot  which  ferves  for  the  blaft  furnace  already 
deferibed,  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  top,  receives  this  perforated 
pot  fo  far,  that  all  its  holes  are  within  the  cavity,  which 
cavity  has  no  other  outlet  than  the  round  aperture  for  the 
bellows  ; and  therefore  the  air  thus  blown  in  will  distribute 
itfelf  through  the  perforation  of  the  inner  pot. 

Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  has  confiderably  improved  upon  this 
plan  of  Dr.  Lewis’s,  and  the  following  is  a defeription  of  his 
furnace,  as  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine. 

Plate  IV.  Jig.  3.  is  a view  of  a fettion  of  this  furnace. 
Jt  is  formed  of  three  black-lead  crucibles.  The  iff,  a , is  a 
crucible  cut  off  near  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a portion  of  the 
internal  cavity  ; the  2d,  b,  is  what  contains  the  fire  and  the 
crucible.  The  bottom  of  this  crucible  is  perforated  with 
holes  for  the  admiflion  of  air,  as  Ihewn  at  Jig.  4,  which  is  blown 
into  the  cavity  in  the  bafe  part  a,  by  double  bellows.  The 
Hand  of  the  crucible  has  a projecting  part  which  fits  a hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  b , in  order  that  it  may  Hand  more 
firmly  (feejfy.  5.)  ; c is  a third  crucible  fometimes  inverted 
upon  that  of  b,  when  the  fire  requires  to  be  heaped  up  higher, 
or  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  light.  This  has  a hole  in  the  fide 
to  let  out  the  air,  and  another  into  the  bottom  laterally,  for  the 
purpofe  of  introducing  an  iron  inftrument  to  lift  it  on  and 
■off. 

This  furnace  is  particularly  adapted  for  a lefture  room, 
fince  its  fire  can  he  raifed  to  its  full  heat  in  a very  little  time  ; 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  capable  of  producing  a greater  heat 
than  almoil  any  other  furnace. 

Mr.  Aikin  has  adapted  this  furnace  to  experiments  with 
*the  cupel,  by  having  a crucible  with  a hole  through  the  bot- 
tom, and  a Hand  having  a correfponding  hole  through  it, 
communicating  with  the  cavity  in  the  part  c.  In  the  infide  of 
the  crucible  are  feveral  projections  forming  a flioulder  or 
flange  to  fet  the  cupel  upon.  An  earthen  tube  is  fitted  into 


the  cover  extending  obliquely  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  fur* 
nace.;  this  ferves  to  look  down  for  infpefting  the  pro- 
cefs. 

Several  kinds  of  fmall  blaft  furnaces  are  alfo  ufed  in  the 
arts,  particularly  that  ufed  in  melting  pig  iron  tor  the  pur- 
pofe of  calling.  This  furnace  is  called  a cupola,  and  will  be 
deferibed  under  iron.  See  Iron. 

Furnaces  formating  Colours,  are  thofe  for  fubliming 
cinnabar  or  fulphuret  of  mercury  for  making  vermilion  ; 
for  fubliming  fulphuret  of  arfenie  for  making  king's  yellow  ; 
for  calcining  blood  for  making  Pruffian  blue,  ochre,  &c.  See. 
For  their  conltruCtion  and  ufe,  fee  the  arts,  and  the  dif- 
ferent articles  in  this  work. 

Furnace  7 Jed  for  enamelling  Pictures.  The  extreme  deli- 
cacy which  is  neceffary  in  the  procels  of  firing  or  burning  in 
the  colours  in  enamel  painting,  renders  the  conftruction  of 
the  furnace  an  objeCf  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
artill,  whole  labours  are  liable  to  be  irrecoverably  loft  by 
the  (lighted:  mifmanagement  of  the  procefs,  or  error  in  the 
formation  of  the  furnace. 

We  are  enabled,  through  the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Bone,  of 
Berner  ftreet,  London,  enamel  painter  to  the  king  and  prince 
of  Wales,  to  prefent  our  readers  and  artifts  of  this  clafs 
with  a drawing  of  the  furnace  which  he  has  employed  for 
firing  Lis  moll  celebrated  productions,  and  which,  we  may 
fafely  fay,  have  not  been  equalled  either  for  the  richnefs  of 
colour  and  accuracy  of  deiign,  or  for  the  fize  to  which  he 
has  extended  the  paintings  on  enamel,  which  were  formerly 
confined  to  the  moft  minute  fubjedts.  The  lower  part  of 
Plate  V.  contains  thefe  drawings,  which  are  two  vertical 
fedtions  taken  on  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other  ; the 
fame  letters  of  reference  applying  to  both.  A reprefents 
the  firegrate  extended  over  the  a(h-pit,  B,  of  the  furnace  ; the 
fire  door  at  C for  the  admiftion  of  the  fuel  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  furnace  or  fide  oppofite  to  that  where  the  ope- 
rator is  ftationed,  and  in  a feparate  room  : this  is  intended 
that  the  fmoke,  which  will  at  fometimes  iffue  from  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace,  may  not  endanger  the  pidtures.  The  room, 
therefore,  where  the  operation  is  performed,  has  no  connedtion 
with  the  fire,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be  conducted  without 
dull  or  fmoke.  The  pidtures  are  placed  in  a muffle  E,  which 
is  open  only  at  one  end  ; it  i?  fupported  upon  three  fmall 
arches,  F,  F,  F,  of  brick-work  extending  acrofs  the  furnace  ; 
the  fpaces  between  thefe  form  three  flues,  which  convey  the 
flame  of  the  fuel  beneath  the  muffle.  The  mouths  of  thefe 
flues  are  Ihewn  by  the  three  dark  fquaresyfg-.  1 1 ; they  then 
turn  up  over  the  arched  roof  K,  of  the  fire-place,  and  under 
the  muffle  between  the  arches  F,  F,  F,  at  the  commencement 
of  thefe  flues  Ihewn  by  dark,  fquares  in  Jig.  1 1,  and  marked 
a in  Jig.  10.  The  flame  divides,  and  a part  proceeds  over  the 
muffle  at  b,  being  reverberated  upon  it  by  the  arched  roof 
of  the  chamber  in  which  the  muffle  is  iituated.  After  palling 
over  and  under  the  muffle,  the  two  currents  of  flame  efcape 
together  to  the  chimney  N,  through  three  flues  d,  which  are 
beneath  an  iron  chamber  FI,  called  the  annealing  oven.  In 
this  four  (helve's  are  fixed  to  contain  the  articles  which  are 
to  be  annealed,  previous  to  being  introduced  into  the  muffle. 
This  is  done  through  the  open  end  which  is  expofed  at  e to 
the  open  air,  the  junction  ol  the  muffle  with  the  wall  of  the 
furnace  being  made  by  fire  clay  inferted  between  them. 
Before  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  an  iron  plate,  f,  is  placed 
fupported  by  brackets  : this,  together  with  the  wall  of  the 
furnace,  forms  a table  to  fupport  the  picture  when  it  is  with- 
drawn from  the  muffle  for  examination.  The  muffle  is  made 
of  lire  clay  in  one  piece,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
materials  which  will  withftand  the  heat  when  in  fo  large  a 
mafs  without  cracking,  which  the  belt  that  can  be  procured 
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will  do  • frequently  it,  however,  is  not  a very  material 
d-  ecc,  if  a fmall  crack  takes  place  at  the  upper  part,  as  it 
begets  a confidence  that  the  muffle  will  not  crack  any  further, 
©win  a v-obably  to  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  parts  of 
the  muffle  having  liberty  of  aft  ion, 

Th  • operation  of  burning  in  the  colours  of  a painting,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  terme6.,.friag;  is  conducted  in  thefollowing 
manner : the  pifture  painted,  and  prepared  as  deferibed  in 
our  article  Painting  in  Enamel , is  placed  upon  a planch  or 
flat  piece  of  fire-ftone,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  whiting 
between  them,  the  ufe  of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
Thefe  are  put  into  the  loweit  flielf  of  the  annealing  oven  H, 
and  the  door  of  the  oven  clofed  to  prevent  the  entrance,  ox 
duff..  The  fire  is  now  lighted  on  the  grate,  and  after  burning 
from  three  to  four  hours,  according  to  the  Hate  of  the  wea- 
thcr  and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  muffle  acquires  a vivid 
white  heat,  and  of  fimilar  appearance  in  all  parts  : when  this 
happens  it  is  judged  proper  to  begin  firing ; the  pictures  m 
the  oven  in  the  mean  time  have  gradually  acquired  fuch  a 
heat  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  cracking  from  the  change  of 
heat  on  entering  the  muffle;  the  planches  have  uUially 
reached  a low  red  heat  by  the  time  the  muffle  is  properly 
hot ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  oil  ufed  in.  mixing  up  the 
colours  is  nearly  all  evaporated,  the  painting  exhibiting  a 
very  dull  and  faint  appearance.  It  is  proper  that  the  door  of 
the  annealing  oven  fhould  not  be  too  clofe,  that  the  vapour 
from  the  oil  may  readily  efcape. 

, The  planch  and  picture  upon  it  are  now  removed  from  the 
annealing  oven  by  an  iron  fork,yfj;  7,  ufed  in  a manner  fimi- 
lar  to  a baker’s  peel,  and  introduced  into  the  muffle : the. doors 
are  fiiut  clofe  ; the  operator  now  looks  through  a fmall  hole 
in  one  of  the  doors,  furnifhed  with  a Aiding  cover,  and  at- 
tentively watches  the  picture  ; he  fees  it  gradually  heat  till 
it  acquires  the  fame  colour  as  the  muffle  ; the  furface  of  the 
picture  is  then  obferved  to  affume  a gloffy  appearance,  arifing 
from  the  fufion  of  the  enamel  ; at  firft  this  commences  at 
the  farther  part  of  the  muffle,  but  extends  itfelf,  with  aftonifli- 
ing  celerity,  over  the  whole  furface,  if  the  operation  is  well 
conduCted.  T he  piCture  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  muffle 
upon  the  table  before  its  mouth,  and  examined  before  a 
ftrong  light,  if  every  part  is  equally  gloffy  ; if  not,  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  muffle  ; in  this  it  ate  the  picture  and  planch, 
only  exhibit  a mafs  at  a white  heat ; no  traces  of  painting  or 
colour  can  be  difeovered,  and  the  whole  judgment  muff  be 
formed  from  its  appearing  equally  fufed  in  every  part  of  the 
furface. 

The  fufing  being  now  completed,  the  picture  is- returned 
to  the  annealing  oven.;  and  the  fire  being  put  out  by  taking 
away  the  bars  "of  the  fire,  the  whole  furnace  cools  gradu- 
ally together,  the  picture  remaining  in  the  oven  forne  hours 
before  it  is  removed  to  paint  again  upon  it.  1 he  operation 
of  firing  a picture  requires  to  be  performed  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  times,  according  to  the  tints  required,  and  the 
nature  of  the  piCture  : the  piCtures  are  liable  to  crack  wlul.ff 
in  the  muffle,  an  accident  that  cannot  often  be  repaired,  in 
which  cafe  the  labour  of  painting  is  all  loft.  lhe  piincipal 
precaution  againft  this  is  to  proportion  tne  flues -in  inch  a 
manner  that  the  annealing  oven  ffiali  always  be.  of  fuch  a 
temperature  that  the  pictures  taken  from  it,  and  introduced 
into  the  muffle,  may  not  experience  fuch  a change  of  tempe- 
rature as  to  fly.  In  Mr.  Bone’s  furnace  this  is  fo  well. regu- 
lated, that  he  feldom  finds  his  paintings  crack  in  the  finng, 
though  it  coft  him  many  fevere  difappointments  before  he  ob- 
tained this  perfection  by  repeated  trials  : this  difpofition  to 
crack  appears  to  depend  almoft  as  much  upon  the  plate  and 
enamel  as  the  conftruction  of  the  furnace,  and  it  is  no  prooi 
bccaufe  a painting  ftands  the  firft  firings  well,  that  it  will 


not  fly  in  the  fucceeding.  Enamel  pictures  are  pearly  all 
liable  to  cockle  or  warp  in  the  firing,  in  a greater  or  lefs 
degree,  though  this  may  be  obviated  io  far,  by  great  care  in 
the  preparation  of  the  metal  plate,  as  to  he  no  ierious  detri- 
ment to  the  effeCt  of  the  piCtures  : the  method  of  preparing 
thefe  plates  is  explained  in  the  article  Enamelling.  For 
an  account  of  the  colours,  and  art  of  painting,  fee  Paint- 
ing in  Enamel,  which  is  a fu’bjeft  requiring  long  experience, 
to  be  added  to  the  nfual  knowledge  of  a painter,  as  the  co- 
lours are  in  fact  produced  by  the  firing,  being  very  different 
in  appearance  when  laid  on,  and  without  any  of  the  brilliancy 
for  which  this  fpecies  of  painting  is  diftinguifiied  The  artift 
muff  judge  concerning  the  effect  which  his  painting  will  pro- 
duce by  his  recollection  of  the  change  of  each  colour,  and 
its  combination  with  others,  inftead  of  being  able  to 
examine  it  conftantly  by  its  appearance  1 but  it  is  effential 
to  the  perfection  ox  enamel  painting,  that  all  the  colours 
employed  fhould  blend  together  in  the  firing,  and  at  the  fame 
heat,  or  fome  would  be  too  much  burnt  before  others  were 
properly  fufed  ; and  they  muff,  be  of  fuch  a nature  as  not 
to  emit  any  vapour,  when  in  the  fire,  as  this  would  produce 
bubbles  in  the  l’urface,  and  deftroy  the  effeCt  of  the  painting. 

As  the  colours  at  prefent  known  which  will  Hand  thefe. 
tefts  are  but  few,  and  require  compounding  together  to 
produce  the  various  tints,  it  is  an  additional  reafon  why  none 
can  be  admitted  but  fuch  ns  are  aCted  upon  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner by  the  fire.  It  is  conjeCtured  that  the  crack  in  the- 
muffle,  being  found  rather  to  improve  than  leffen  the  effeCt, 
mayarife  from  a minute  draught  which  will  take  placethrough 
the  muffle,  carrying  off  any  vapours  proceeding  from  the 
oil,  which  may  remain  in  the  colours  after  annealing,  or 
other  caufes,  winch  vapour,  if  confined  to  the  .piCture,  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  colours.  As  the  generality  of  enamel 
plates  are  made  with  the  furface  convex,  it  becomes  necef- 
fai  y,  when  they  are  large,  to  fupport  the  centre  of  the  plate 
from  finking,  which  they  are  very  liable  to  do  when  in  a 
ftate  of  fufion.  To  prevent  this  accident,  the  planch  muff 
have  a bed  of  powdered  whiting  laid  upon  it,  with  its  fur- 
face made  to  fit  the  concavity  of  the  enamel  plate  as  nearly 
as  pofiihle,  carefully  avoiding  all  preffure  upon  the  plate, 
leait  it  fliould  receive  any  {train.  It  this  operation  is  nicely 
conducted,  the  plates  may  be  made  to  keep  their  fhape 
much  better  than  by  any  other  means  that  have  as  yet  been 
devifed. 

Furnace  for  enamelling  watch  Dial-plates.  This  fur- 
nace, though  very  Ample  in  its  conftruCtion,  differs  from  all 
the  others  we  have  deferibed  in  not  having  any  bars  or 
grating  for  the  admiffion  ot  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire ; 
the  only  paffage  for  air  being  through  or  under  the  muffle* 
which  in  this  kind  of  enamelling  confiffs  only  ox  a- Ample 
arch  of  clay  without  either  bottom  or  back.  . 

This  furnace  is  Angularly  adapted  to-  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  ufed,  as  a very  intenfe  heat  is  obtained  with  a 
comparatively  fmall  quantity  of  fuel,  in  addition  to  which 
the  work  may  be  brought  almoft  in  contaft  with  the  coals 
without  receiving  any  injury  from  their  dirt ; clearnefs  in  this 
kind  of  enamelling  being  very  juftly  confidered  one  of  its 
greateft  perfections.  Fig.  1.  .of  Plate  V.  of  Furnaces , 
reprefents  a front  elevation  ; .A,  A,  are  two  piers  of  brick 
work,  upon  which  reft  the  arch  B,  covering  the  afh,  ox'- 
coak-pit,  C.  From  each  fide  of  thefe  piers  project  the  three 
bricks  D,  D,  D,  which  fupport  the  hear  t’a,  or  iron  plate,  E 
another  plate  of  caff  iron  lies  juft  bene;  .’:;  this,  which  ferves 
for  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  which  may  be  feen-iu 
the  (eftion  at  F,  fig.  2.  Upon  this  plate  of  iron  itruiu 
the  Welih  lumps,  G,  G,  forming  the  interior  fides  of  the 
furnace;  the  one  which  forms  the  back  may  be  foen  at  G, 

fs-  2; 
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fg.  2 : the  brick-work  is  then  carried  upon  each  fide  over 
the  piers,  and  bound  together  by  the  iron  bar  H,  which 
likewife  ferves  to  fupport  the  brick-work  over  the  front,  in 
which  is  fixed  the  regilter,  or  damper,  I.  When  the  furnace 
is  completed  thus  far,  the  flue  may  be  carried  up  to  a con- 
venient height,  or  turned  into  one  already  formed. 

To  give  the  reader  a clear  idea  of  the  method  of  ufing 
this  furnace,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  the  fuel  fhould  be 
placed,  we  have  given,  fg.  2*,  a vertical  fedlion  through 
the  line  C I,  perpendicular  to  the  front;  and  that  the  parts 
in  each  may  be  compared,  we  have  ufed  the  fame  letters  of 
reference  as  far  as  the  parts  could  be  feen  in  each  figure. 

When  the  fire  is  to  be  made  up  for  ufe,  the  muffle  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  ; one  end  reffing  on  the  iron  fup- 
port, as  (hewn at  K,  fig.  I,  and  the  other  end  is  to  be  kept 
level  with  the  front  by  putting  a piece  of  coak  under  each 
fide.  The  fpace  on  each  fide  is  then  to  be  filled  with  fmall 
pieces  of  coak,  and  at  the  back  of  the  muffle  fmall  conk  mull 
likewife  be  put  in  till  it  reaches  about  half  way  up  the  end. 
A folid  piece  of  coak  mull  then  be  feletled,  which  mull  be 
large  enough  to  cover  the  end  of  the  muffle,  and  upon  this 
a fecond  piece  mull  be  placed  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
firll  when  that  is  burned  away.  The  fpace  then  immedi- 
ately above  the  muffle  mull  be  filled  with  middling  fixed 
pieces  of  coak,  carefully  building  it  up  in  the  front,  fo  as 
to  keep  it  even  with  the  fides  G,  G.  The  door,  as  (hewn 
at  Jig.  3,  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  front,  preffing  it  clofe 
up  to  the  fides  G,  G.  To  light  the  fire,  nothing  more  is 
necelfary  than  to  fill  the  fpace  under  the  muffle  with  red-hot 
charcoal,  and  by  drawing  the  damper  a good  way  out  the 
fuel  will  foon  be  alight  all  over.  In  Jig.  2.  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  fflew  the  pofition  of  the  fuel 
placed  in  the  order  of  our  defcription,  with  a fedlion  of 
the  muffle  (hewing  the  height  of  the  charcoal  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  when  the  fire  is  in  a Hate  fit  for  ufe.  For  we 
mull  here  obferve  that  it  will  be  always  necelfary  to  beat 
that  pretty  fmoothly  down,  that  the  apparatus  which  the 
dial  lies  on  may  be  placed  ileadily  upon  it. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  in  this  figure  to  fflew  the  pofi- 
tion of  the  dial-plate  in  the  fire,  we  have  given,  at  Jig.  8, 
a feclion  of  the  apparatus  as  it  is  placed  under  the  muffle  ; 
a being  the  dial-plate  ; lb , the  ring  ; c,  the  planch  ; d,  the 
turner.  In  ufing  thefe,  the  turner  is  firll  placed  Ileadily 
upon  the  bed  of  charcoal,  and  the  dial,  being  placed  upon 
the  ring  is  laid  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  centre  of  the 
planch,  which  is  conveyed  under  the  muffle,  and  placed  upon 
the  turner  with  the  fpring  tongs,  as  (hewn  at  Jig.  6.  When 
one  fide  of  the  1 late  is  nearly  melted,  the  planch  may  be 
turned  round  by  a (light  touch  with  the  tongs,  till  the  whole 
dial  is  completely  fuied  all  over,  when  it  mull  be  withdrawn 
from  the  furnace,  and  placed  juft  in  the  front  of  the  muffle 
to  cool  gradually. 

Fig.  4.  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  muffle  placed  on  the 
prop,  as  (hewn  at  Jig.  1. 

Fig.  5'.  is  a ve  tical  fcftion  of  the  fame  through  the 

line  a b. 

Fig.  9.  is  the  iron  key  with  an  aperture  in  the  end,  which 
fits  the  fquare  pin,  a,  in  the  door,  as  (hewn  at  Jig.  3,  and 
is  ufed  to  remove  the  door  from  the  front  of  the  furnace 
when  it  is  hot. 

Furnace,  Founders,  is  of  different  forms,  according  to  the 
kinds  of  works  to  be  call.  See  Foundery  and  Ikon. 

Furnace,  Glafs-Houfe.  See  Glass. 

Furnace  for  Glafs-Painters.  See  Painting  on  Glafs. 

Furnace,  Hattirs.  See  Hat. 

Furnace,  Lamp.  See  Lamp. 

I urnace,  Letter  Founders.  See  Letter-Founder  Y'. 


Furnace,  Melting.  See  ^//--Furnace. 

Furnace,  Plumbers,  is  of  three  kinds : in  the  firll  they 
melt  the  lead,  whereof  ffleets  are  to  be  call.  This  is  only  a 
fort  of  large  copper,  or  receptacle  like  a copper,  made  of  fire- 
ftone,  and  coated  well  round  with  clay,  having  a little  iron 
pan  at  the  bottom.  In  the  fecond,  they  melt  the  lead  to  be 
call  in  moulds  for  pipes,  &c.  which  are  not  to  be  foldered. 
The  third  is  the  tinning  furnace,  which  is  a fquare  frame  of 
wood,  or  fometimes  a mafs  of  Hone-work,  with  brick  hearth, 
whereon  is  made  a charcoal  fire,  which  ferves  them  for  the 
applying  of  thin  tin  leaves  on  the  works.  See  Plumbery'. 

Furnaces  for  baking  Porcelain  and  Pottery.  See  Kiln 
and  Porcelain. 

Furnaces,  Portable.  See  above,  Knight’s,  Black’s, 
Lewis’s,  Muihet’s,  Aikin’s,  &c. 

Furnace  vfed for  baking  Tobacco-pipes.  We  may,  perhaps, 
be  criticifed  for  introducing  into  our  plates  the  implements 
of  fo  trifling  a manufacture,  but  we  fflall  excufe  ourfelves, 
on  account  of  the  ingenious  llrudlure  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
application  which  may  be  made  of  it  to  other  and  more  im- 
portant purpofes.  This  furnace  is  to  be  admired  for  equa- 
lity of  the  heat  in  every  part  of  the  crucible,  or  pot,  in  which 
the  pipes,  or  other  articles  to  be  heated,  are  placed,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  flame  is  not  permitted  to  enter,  fo  as  to 
foil  the  articles  it  contains.  This  crucible  is  marked  A A, 
Plate  III.  fgs.  4 and  5 : it  is  of  a cylindrical  figure,  termi- 
nated at  th.e  top  by  a hemifphere  ; it  is  placed  over  the  fire- 
place, B,  and  enclofed  within  a furnace,  D D,  of  brick-work, 
lined  with  fire-brick  E E : between  this  lining  and  the  cru- 
cible is  a fpace  of  about  four  inches,  all  round  in  which  the 
flame  from  the  fire-place  circulates,  without  interruption, 
except  what  arifes  from  the  numerous  fupports  which  are 
necelfary  to  fultain  the  crucible  in  its  proper  pofition  ; but 
as  thefe  are  always  placed  edge -ways  to  the  flame,  and  are 
very  thin,  they  caufe  but  little  obfirudliop  to  its  adlion  : 
the  fupports  are  1 2 ribs,  between  the  crucible  and  the  lining, 
which  form  the  fame  number  of  flues,  as  (hewn  by  the  dotted 
lines  x,fg.  5,  (the  dotted  circle  A being  the  crucible)  : the 
ribs  are  perforated  with  occafional  apertures,  (fee  the  fec- 
tion, fg.  4.)  to  conned  one  flue  with  the  adjoining;  but 
the  principal  bearing  of  the  crucible  is  taken  from  five  piers, 
bbc,  formed  of  bricks,  projecting  one  over  the  other  : one 
of  thefe  piers,  c,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  and 
the  other  four  at  the  fides  b,  b,  and  proje&ing  at  the  top, 
nearly  into  the  centre  of  the  crucible,  fo  as  to  fupport  and 
flrengthen  the  bottom  of  it,  which  refls  upon  thefe  piers,  the 
fpaces  b. -tween  which  form  the  mouths,  or  commencement 
of  the  flues  furrounding  the  crucible  : at  the  top  of  the 
crucible  all  the  flues  unite  in  the  dome,  L,  of  the  fire-brick 
lining,  and  this  has  a circular  opening  through  it,  leading  into 
the  chimney  N. 

The  lining,  F E E,  of  the  chimney  is  open  on  one  fide,  (fee 
the  plan,)  to  form  the  door,  at  which  the  pipes  are  taken 
in  and  out  of  the  furnace  ; the  opening  is  permanently  clofed 
as  high  as  k,  fg.  4,  by  an  iron  plate  plaltered  with  fire-clay  ; 
above  this  it  is  left  open,  and  only  clofed  when  the  furnace 
is  burning  by  temporary  brick-work  : when  this  is  removed, 
the  furnace  can  be  filled  or  emptied  through  the  opening  ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  crucible  has  a fimilar  opening  in 
its  fide  : when  the  furnace  is  burning,  this  aperture  is  doled, 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance  : the  workman  firll  fpreads  a 
la3'er  of  clay  round  the  edge  of  the  opening  ; he  then  Hicks 
the  Hems  of  broken  pipes  acrofs,  from  one  fide  to  the  other, 
and  plallers  the  interltices  with  clay  m a manner  exadlly 
fimilar  to  the  lath  and  plaller  ufed  in  building.  The  whole 
of  the  crucible  is  made  in  this  manner  ; the  bottom  is  com- 
pofed  of  a great  number  of  fragments  of  pipes,  radiating  to 
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the  centre  ; thefc  are  coated  with  a layer  of  clay  at  the  cir- 
cumference ^ a number  of  the  bowls  of  broken  pipes  are  in- 
fected into  the  clay  : in  thefe,  other  fragments  are  placed  up- 
right, to  form  the  fides  of  the  crucible.  The  ribs  round  the 
outlide,  which  form  the  flues,  are  conftruCled  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  is  alfo  the  dome,  L,  of  the  fire-brick  lining  ; by 
this  means  the  crucible  can.be  made  very  ftrong,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fo  thin,  as  to  require  but  little  clay  to  conftruCt  it, 
and  is  lefs  liable  to  fplit  by  the  heat,  than  a veflel  formed  of 
thicker  materials.  This  method  might,  we  think,  be  advan- 
tageon  flv  applied  in  other  cafes,  where  a very  thin  veflel  or 
lining  is  required  for  a furnace.  The  pipes  which  are  to  be 
baked  are  arranged  within  the  crucible,  as  fhevvn  in  the  fec- 
tion,  the  bowls  rafting  againft  the  circumference,  and  the 
other  ends  fupported  upon  circular  pieces  of  clay,  r,  which 
are  fet  up  in  the  centre  for  that  purpofe  ; fix  frnali  ribs  are 
made  to  project  inwards,  all  round  the  crucible,  at  the  pro- 
per heights,  to  fupport  the  different  ranges  of  pipes,  without 
having  fo  many  retting  upon  each  other,  as  to  endanger 
their  being  cruflted  by  the  weight.  By  this  mode  of  ar- 
rangement, the  furnace  is  made  to  contain  50  grofs,  or  7200 
pipes  : thefe  require  to  be  burned  from  feven  to  nine  hours  ; 
and  the  heat  is  at  firft  brought  on  gently,  and  afterwards 
increafed  to  the  full  heat  required  for  baking  this  fpecies  of 
pottery  : the  fire  is  regulated  by  a Ample  kind  of  damper 
applied  over  the  aperture  in  the  dome,  L,  of  the  fire-brick 
lining.  This  is  a mixture  of  horfe-dung,  fund,  and  pipe-clay, 
well  worked  together,  and  fpread  in  thin  layers  upon 
coarfe  brown  paper  : a fheet  of  this  being  laid  over  the  hole 
in  the  dome,  fo  as  to  cover  more  or  lefs  of  it,  will  give  the 
means  of  increafing  or  diminifiring  the  draught,  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  ufeful  hints  rela- 
tive to  the  different  kinds  of  fuel,  the  management  of  fur- 
naces, and  the  quality  and  form  of  crucibles. 

The  fuel  employed  is  of  three  kinds ; namely,  pit-coal,  coak, 
and  charcoal  ; the  firft  of  which  is  leldom  employed  but 
for  reverberatory  furnaces,  where  fubfiances  are  to  be 
heated  by  flame,  or  heated  air.  The  nature  of  ccaks  varies 
according  to  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  and  the  nature 
of  the  coal.  For  fome  purpofes,  fuch  as  melting  ileel,  or 
in  other  fituations,  where  long  continued  and  intenfe  heat  is 
required,  the  coaks  are  made  fo  hard  as  to  exhibit  a bright, 
white,-  cryftalline  frafture.  In  other  cafes,  where  great  heat 
is  not  required,  and  where  expedition  is  more  an  objeCl,  the 
foft-  coaks  are  preferable.  When  a clear  fire,  free  from 
fmoke,  and  the  fuffocating  vapour  of  fulphurous  acid,  from 
pit-coal  coak,  is  required,  charcoal  is  found  exceedingly 
convenient.  Charcoal  is  alfo  fometimes  mixed  with  coak, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  coak  kindle  more  fpeedily. 

When  coak,  or  pit -coal,  is  employed,  the  grate  is  liable  to 
be  choaked,  from  the  fufion  of  the  earthy  matter  with  which 
it  moftly  abounds.  An  iron  rod,  with  a hook  at  one  end,  is 
ufed  for  removing  this  fubftance  from  the  grate,  which 
otherwife  would  prevent  the  paffage  of  the  air.  After  an 
air-furnace  has  been  ufed  for  feveral  hours,  when  the  fire  is 
let  out,  the  bars  ought  to  be  taken  out  for  the  purpofe  of 
removing  all  the  flaggy  matter. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  of  more  importance,  in  the  dry  opera- 
tions of  chemiftry,  than  good  crucibles.  Formerly  we  had  no 
good  crucibles  but  what  came  from  Holland,  and  tnofe  termed 
Heffian  crucibles.  The  moil  effential  point  in  making  good 
crucibles,  is  to  get  clay  as  free  as  poffible  from  metallic  oxyds, 
particularly  iron.  A crucible  fhould  be  capable  of  bearing 
a heat  that  will  thoroughly  fufe  the  fubftance  put  into 
it,  without  becoming  itfeix  fo  foft,  as  not  to  bear  lifting  out 
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of  the  fire.  And  it  fhould  alfo  be  capable  of  bearing  fuclden 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  without  cracking.  The  firft  of 
thefe  objeCls  is  attained,  by  introducing  as  much  pure  clay 
into  its  compofition  as  poffible.  Crucibles,  made  folely  of 
clay,  however,  are  very  liable  to  crack  with  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  This  latter  evil  has  been  avoided,  by  mixing  the 
coarfe  powder  of  burnt  clay  with  the  pure  clay  and  fome- 
tnnes  for  the  burned  clay  pure  white  fund  has  been  ufed. 
i he  crucibles  ufed  for  melting  fteel,  which  requires  greater 
heat  than  is  generally  ufed,  are  made  with  Stourbridge  clay, 
and  the  powder  of  other  hard  coaks,  which  are  ufed  as  fuel. 
Thefe  pots  will  fometimes  bear  four  heats,  or  meltings, 
without  cracking  or  lofing  their  form. 

The  infide  of  a crucible  is  in  figure  nearly  a paraboloid, 
and  the  outlide  a truncated  cone  ; fo  that  the  fides  are  gra- 
dually  thicker  towards  the  bottom.  The  Hands  and  covers 
of  crucibles  ought  to  be  made  of  the  fame  materials  as  the 
crucibles  : the  lfand  fhould  be  cylindrical,  and  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

Previoufly  to  a crucible  being  put  int6  the  fire,  it  fhould 
be  gradually  heated  to  at  leal!  a low  red  beat  ; and  a good 
crucible,  which  has  been  heated  till  it  begins  to  vitrify,  can 
feldom  be  trailed  a fecond  time  in  the  fire. 

A crucible  Puould  never  be  introduced,  or  taken  out  of  the 
fire  by  tongs,  holding  it  by  one  fide  only,  but  by  fuch  as  will 
embrace  it  clofely  on  the  outlide,  by  having  the  mouth  of 
the  tongs  of  the  curvature  of  the  crucible.  When  a crucible 
is  very  hot  in  the  furnace,  the  fire  fhould  not  be  buffered  to 
get  very  low,  lince  the  introduction  of  a great  quantity  of 
cold  fuel  will  be  liable  to  break  the  crucible.  Crucibles  arc 
much  more  liable  to  crack  when  they  have  been  baked  very 
hard.  If  they  are  merely  hard  enough  to  bear  putting  into 
the  fire,  and  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  materials,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Furnace,  Reverberatory.  See  above,  Dr.  Black’s,  Mr. 
Mufhet’s,  and  the  article  Iron. 

Furnace,  Simple.  See  Air- Furnace,  Plate  1.  Jig.  i. 

Furnace,  Smelting.  See  above,  RLAST-Furnnce,  Iron. 
Ores,  Smelting. 

Furnace,  Wind.  See  W-Furnace. 

Furnace  for  making  Steel.  See  Steel. 

Furnace  for  procuring  Zinc  from  its  Ore.  See  Zinc. 

Furnace  of  a mine , in  the  Art  of  War.  See  CllAMBEIV, 
and  Mine. 

Furnace.  See  Toknage. 

FURNEAUX,  Philip,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Totnefs,  in  Devonffiire,  in  the  year  1726.  He  received 
his  clalfical  education  at  the  free-fehool  of  his  native  town, 
and  was  a contemporary  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kennicott. 
An  intimacy  between  thefe  learned  men  was  contracted  in 
youth  ; it  increafed  in  advancing  life,  and  continued  till 
death  feparated  the  bonds  of  friendfhip.  The  objeCt  of 
their  purfuits  was  fimilar,  though  they  took  different 
methods  to  attain  it.  Dr.  Kennicott  was  a member  of  the 
eftablifhed  church,  but  Mr.  Furneaux  fought  for  learning, 
and  aimed  to  be  ufeful  among  the  Diffenters.  He  ftudied 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Coward’s  funds,  and  having 
diligently  pur  filed  that  courfe  of  learning  which  is  prepa- 
ratory to  the  exereife  of  the  miniftry,  he  fettled  with  u 
congregation  at  St.  Thomas’  Southwark,  and  fcon  after- 
wards was  chofen  one  of  the  Sunday  evening  kClurersat 
Salters’  hall,  in  London.  He  became  a very  diftinguiPned 
preacher,  on  account  of  the  folemnity  and  fervour  of  his 
•manner,  and  the  energy  of  his  pulpit  difeourfes.  In  177^ 
he  removed  to  Clapham,  and  fucceeded  Mr.  Mofes’'Lov- 
man,  the  well-known  writer  on  the  book  of  Revelation, 
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as  pallor  of  the  diffenting  congregation  in  that  village. 
Here  he  continued  his  ir.inifterial  duties  for  more  than  23 
years,  and  under  his  labours  that  fociety  “became  one  of  the 
moil  opulent  and  rcipedtable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  Paring  this  period  he  received  the  diploma 
©f  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  eledled  one  of  the  truftees 
to  the  fund,  to  which  he  was  in  a great  meafure  indebted  for 
his  education.  In  the  year  1777  he  was  attacked  by  a 
malady,  which  terminated  in  mental  derangement,  from 
which  he  never  completely  recovered  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1 7S3,  when  he  had  attained  to  his  fifty- 
eighth  year.  As  a writer  of  great  force  and  energy,  Dr. 
Furneaux  is  known  by  a few  fingle  fermons,  but  to  general 
readers,  more  particularly  by  his  “ Letters  to  the  honour- 
able Mr.  Juftice  Blackllone,'  concerning  his  Expofition  of 
the  Adi  of  Toleration,  and  fome  pohtions  relative  to  reli- 
gious liberty,  in  his  celebrated  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England.’’  The  judge  never  condefcended  to  notice 
this  able  attack  upon  his  work,  but  he  did  more  ; he  felt  he 
had  taken  his  Hand  on  ground  that  was  not  tenable,  and  in 
his  fubfequent  editions  omitted  iome  obnoxious  paflages  and 
altered  others,  which  had  brought  upon  him  the  animad- 
verfions  of.  Dr.  Furneaux.  To  the  fecond  edition  of  this 
work,  publifhed  in  1771,  an  appendix  was  fubjoined,  con- 
taining “ Authentic  copies  cx  the  argument  of  the  late 
honourable  Mr.  Juftice  Foiler,  in  the  court  of  the  Judges 
Delegates,  and  of  the  fpeech  of  the  Right  honourable 
lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  caufe  be- 
tween the  city  of  London  and  the  Diffenters,  in  the  year 
1767  ;”  this  latter  he  wrote  entirely  from  memory,  but  with 
fuch  corredfnefs,  that  it  received  the  full  approbation  of  the 
learned  lord,  with  whofe  notes,  taken  on  the  occahon,  it 
fully  correfponded.  So  highly  did  his  lordfhip  regard  the 
doctor,  that  when  under  the  moll  grievous  calamity,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  he  contributed  liberally  to  his  fup- 
port.  Dr.  Furneaux  was  author  likewife  of  “ An  EfTay 
on  Toleration,”  in  which  he  had  a particular  view  to  an 
application  which  had  then  been  lately  made  by  the  dif- 
fenting  minifters  to  parliament.  Gen.  Biog. 

Furneaux  Ifiand,  in  Geography , an  ifiand  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  lying  in  S.  lat.  17°  5'.  W.  long.  1430  16,  dif- 
covered  by  Bougainville,  and  afterwards  by  captain  Cook, 
fo  named  in  honour  of  captain  Furneaux,  who  commanded 
the  Adventurer  in  his  fecond  voyage.  This  ifiand,  to- 
gether with  Refolution  ifiand,  S.  lat.  if  24'.  W.  long. 
14L  39';  Doubtful  ifiand,  S.  lat.  I7J  20'.  W.  long.  1410 
38';  and  Adventure  ifiand,  S.  lat.  17  4'.  W.  long.  144° 
30',  and  feveral  others,  conltitute  a duller  of  low,  and  half- 
drowned  files,  denominated  by  the  French  navigator  the 

Dangerous  Archipelago.”  Furneaux  ifiand  is  rather  a 
corai-fhoal  than  an  ifiand,  of  about  20  leagues  in  circuit. 
The  final!  part  of  it,  which  is  land,  confifts  of  little  illets 
ranged  along  the  north  fide,  and  connected  by  fand-banks 
and  breakers.  Thefe  ifiets  are  clothed  with  wood,  among 
which  tire  cocoa-nut  trees  are  diflinguifhable.  Captain 
Cook  ranged  the  fouth  tide  of  this  fhoal  at  the  diftance  of 
one  or  two  miles  from  the  coral-bank,  againft  whichjthe  fea 
broke  in  a tremendous  furf.  In  the  middle  is  a large  lake 
or  inland  fea,  in  which  was  a canoe  under  fail. 

FURNES,  or  Vuerne,  a town  of  France,  and  chief 
place  of  a diilribt  in  the  department  of  the  Ly-s,  feated  on 
the  canal  that  leads  from  Bruges  to  Dunkirk,  about  three 
Hides  from  the  fea.  The  town-houfe  is  a good  building, 
adorned  with  figures  of  kings  and  princes  ; it  has  a hand- 
fome  tower,  with  mufical  chimes;  15  miles  S.  W.  of 
Oiler.d.  The  place  contain^  3,220,  and  the  canton  13,088 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  192!  kiiiometres,  in  19  com- 
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mimes.  The  whole  extent  of  the  diftrift  comprehends  71^ 
cantons,  91  communes,  and  49,808  inhabitants.  N.  lat.  5iJ 
4'.  E.  long.  2 27'. 

FURNITURE,  in  Dialling , certain  additional  points 
and  lines  drawn  on  a dial,  by  way  of  ornament. 

Such  are  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  length  of  days,  parallels 
of  declination,-  azimuths,  meridians  of  the  principal  cities, 
Babylonic  and  Italian  iiours,  points  of  the  compais,  &c c. 
See  Dial. 

For  drawing  furniture  on  dials,  the  analemrna,  or  trigon 
of  figns,  is  an  inilrument  of  principal  ule. 

FURO,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the 
Ferret , a fpecies  of  the  Mustela,  which  fee. 

FUROR  Uterinus,  in  Medicine,  a term  employed  by 
Sennertus,  and  others,  to  denote  a fpecies  of  rnadnefs  in 
females,  which  is  principally  characterized  by  an  ungovern- 
able defire  for  the  fexual  intercourse.  It  is  cailed  by  the 
nofolo  gifts  Nymphomania,  which  fee. 

FURR,  in  Commerce.  See  Fur. 

FURRFT1ERRE,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1620.  He  was  intended  for  the  profeffion  of 
the  law,  and  obtained  an  office  in  that  department,  Lut  at 
length  entered  the  ecclefiaftical  Hate,  and  rofe  to  preferment 
in  the  church.  He  was  diftinguiihed  by  feme  compofitions 
in  verfe  and  profe,  and  became  a member  of  the  French 
academy,  the  meetings  of  which  he  attended  with  great 
affiduity ; but  being  embroiled  in  difputes  refpetling  a 
dictionary  which  he  propofed  to  publifh,  and  which  was 
fuppofed  to  have  originated  from  one  then  compiling  under 
the  aufpices  of  the  academy,  he  was  expelled,  and  con- 
tinued, till  his  death,  in  a ftate  of  expuifion.  The  academy 
was  not  content  with  carrying  on  their  refentment  while 
the  objeft  of  it  was  alive,  but  decreed  that  the  ufual  funeral 
fervice  performed  on  the  deceafe  of  a member  fhould  not  be 
performed  for  Furretierre.  This  was  in  the  year  1688  ; 
His  “ Diftionnaire  Univerfel”  did  not  appear  till  two  years 
after  his  death.  A11  improved  edition  was  publifhed  in 
1701,  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  again  m four  volumes  at 
Amflerdam  in  1725.  This  work  has  ferved  as  the  bafis  of 
the  “ Diftionnaire  de  Trevoux,’’  publifhed  in  1771,  in 
eight  volumes.  Furretierre  was  author  of  other  works, 
as  “ Five  Satires,  in  Verfe;”  “ The  Gofpei  Parables,  in 
Verfe  ;”  and  “ Le  Roman  Bourgeois.”  Moreri. 

FURRS,  Timin'  of.  See  Timber. 

Furr,  in  Heraldry,  a reprefen tation  of  the  /kins  of  certain 
wild  beads,  feen  both  in  the  doublings  of  the  mantles  of  coat- 
armour,  and  in  the  armour  itfelf. 

The  heralds  ufe  two  metals,  five  colours,  and  two  furrs, 
or  hairy  fkins ; viz.  ermine  and  vair. 

- The  origin  of  thefe  furrs  Mackenzy  aferibes  to  the 
fnield’s  being  anciently  covered  with  fkins  ; which  fkins,  or 
coverings,  were  afterwards  reprefented  in  the  fhields  ; a 
more  probable  derivation,  in  our  opinion,  than  to  fay  they 
were  placed  on  fhields,  becaufe  they  had  been  worn  in 
mantles  and  garments. 

Furrs  either  coniift  of  one  colour,  which  is  white  ; but 
cannot  be  ufed  in  arms  fingly,  or  more  than  one  ; and  thefe 
either  two,  or  more  than  two. 

Furrs  of  two  colours  are  either  ermine,  being  white  with 
black  fpots  ; ermines,  black  with  white  fpots  ; ermines, 
whofe  ground  is  yellow,  and  the  powdering  black  ; or  pt-an, 
which  is  black  powdered  with  yellow.  When  the  ground 
R white,  powdered  with  black  fpots,  each  fpot  having  one 
red  hair  in  the  middle,  it  is  called  erminites. 

Furrs  of  more  than  two  colours  are  called  vair,  and 
vairy  ; which  fee. 

FURRIER, 
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FURRIER,  a perfon  who  trades,  or  works,  in  furrs,  or 
lines  robes,  &c.  therewith. 

Furrier’s  dippings,  in  Agriculture , the  ref life  clippings 
produced  in  large  manufactories  by  furriers  ; and  which  are 
capable  of  being  employed  as  manure  with  great  advan- 
tage. They  are  much  employed  in  Hertfordfhire  and  fome 
oAer  counties  contiguous  to  the  metropolis  ; where  they  are 
nfually  purchafed  at  from  about  twelve  to  thirteen  (hillings 
the  quarter,  which  confiits  of  a ten-bufhel  fack  crammed 
quite  full,  and  moftly  weighing  about  two  hundred  and  a 
half.  They  are  conveyed  to  the  lands  at  the  cxpence  of 
about  three-pence  the  quarter.  And  they  are  applied  by 
lowing  them  over  the  ground,  by  the  hand,  from  a feed- 
ficuttle,  at  the  further  charge  of  about  three -pence  the  quar- 
ter, where  wheat  or  barley  is  defigned  to  be  fown,  being 
immediately  afterwards  turned  in  by  the  plough,  and  then 
the  feed  is  fown  and  harrowed  in.  After  this  has  been  done 
all  fuch  pieces  of  the  clippings  as  are  left  above  the  furface 
are  picked,  dibbled,  or  fhoved  into  the  mould  by  the  point 
of  a ftick  made  for  the  purpofe,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  carried  away  or  devoured  by  dogs,  crows,  &c.  which 
are  very  fond  of  eating  them.  The  quantity  generally 
made  ufe  of  to  the  ftatute  acre  is  about  three-quarters. 
They  are  found  to  anfwer  extremely  well  on  light,  dry, 
chalky,  or  gravelly  foils,  where  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold 
the  moiilurt  in  a manner  fo  as  to  prove  of  great  afiiftance  to 
the  crops  in  fuch  feafons  as  are  hot  and  dry.  In  the  wetter 
forts  of  land  they  are  not  believed  to  afford  much  benefit. 
See  Manure. 

FURRING  of  a Ship , is  laying  on  double  planks 
on  her  fides.  This  is  done  after  the  (hip  is  built,  and  is  by 
the  tailors  called  upon  plank.  But  there  is  another  way 
of  furring,  which  is  more  properly  fo  called  ; and  that  is, 
when  a (hip’s  planks  are  ripped,  and  new  timbers  are  put 
on  the  former  timbers,  and  on  them  other  planks  ; which 
is  done  fometimes  to  make  the  (hip  hoar  the  fails  the  better. 

F u rhinos,  or  Furrs,  in  Architecture,  are  ufed  for  the 
mukincr  £ood  of  the  rafter-feet  in  the  cornice. 

When  rafters  are  cut  with  a knee,  thefe  furrings  are  pieces 
which  go  ftraight  along  with  the  rafter,  from  the  top  of  the 
knee  to  the  cornice. 

When  rafters  are  rotten  or  funk  hollow  in  the  middle,  there 
are  pieces  cut  thickeil  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards 
each  end,  which  are  nailed  upon  them  to  make  them  firaight. 
Such  pieces  are  called  furrs  ; and  the  putting  them  on  is 
called  furring  the  rafters. 

FURRIPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Rohilcund  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Bareilly. 

FURROW,  among  Gardeners,  denotes  a ridge  or  fwelling 
on  the  fide  of  a tree,  Italk,  or  fruit. 

Furrow,  in  Agriculture,  the  trench  or  opening  made  by 
the  plough  in  breaking  up,  turning,  or  fiirring  land.  The 
furrows  fhould  in  general  be  lefs  perfectly  turned  when  for 
the  feed,  than  in  cafes  of  breaking  or  fiirring  the  ground. 

Furrow  -plough,  fuch  as  is  employed  in  forming  water 
furrows.  See  Furrowing  Plough. 

Furrow,  Two,  or  Double  Plough,  a name  applied  to 
fuch  ploughs  as  are  conftrufted  in  a double  manner,  or 
fo  as  to  produce  two  furrows  at  the  fame  time.  See 
Plough. 

Furro w -roller,  a particular  tool  of  the  roller  kind, 
contrived  fo  as  to  operate  in  the  furrows  of  the  ridges. 

FuRROWi/Ziee,  the  narrow  fiice  or  flip  of  earth  raifed  and 
turned  over  by  the  plough,  in  breaking  up  or  fiirring 
laud. 
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The  Scotch  writers  on  hufhandry  frequently  denominate  it' 
fur-pice. 

Furrow,  Water,  a deep  open  fort  of  trench  or  furrow, 
made  by  a plough,  contrived  for  the  purpofe  or  ctherwife, 
in  lands  under  tillage,  in  order  to  draw  off  and  drain  them 
of  the  water  that  may  ftagnate  or  prove  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  the  crops.  Thefe  furrows  fiiould  conftantly  be 
drawn  in  fuch  directions  as  are  the  mod  proper  for  readily  dif- 
charging  the  water,  even  flanting  acrofs  the  ridges  where  the 
nature  of  the  fituation  requires  it  ; and  be  kept  perfectly 
open  and  free  by  means  of  the  fpade  during  the  winter 
months,  cfpecially  where  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  wet,  and 
the  crops  are  of  the  wheat  kind.  The  forming  of  thefe 
furrow-drains  firould  be  executed  immediately  after  the  fow- 
ing  of  the  land  has  been  unified.  They  are  particularly  nc- 
ceffary  on  all  the  more  fiiff  and  retentive  forts  cf  land,  as 
without  them  the  crops  feldom  fucceed  well  in  fuch 
cafes. 

FURROWING  Plough,  a fort  of  plough  conftrufted 
for  the  purpofe  of  forming  water-furrows  in  lands  of  the 
more  heavy  moift  kinds. 

This  fort  of  work  is  much  more  readily,  as  well  as 
much  more  effectually  performed,  by  this  lort  of  plough 
than  thofe  of  the  common  kind.  See  Plough. 

F UR  RUCKABADjin  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Rohilcund,  on  the  well  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
and  capital  of  a diilrift  belonging  to  a prince  of  the  Patau 
Rohilla  tribe  ; about  30  miles  in  length  along  the  bank  of 
the  Ganges  ; 76  miles  N.W.  of  Lucknow.  This  fmall  in- 
dependent territory  has  been  added  to  the  Britifh  dominions. 
N.  lat.  27  ‘ 23'.  E.  long.  79'  52'. — Alio,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  country  of  Bengal,  near  the  Ganges  ; 42 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Moorfhedabad. 

FURRY’s  Town,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  in 
the  county  of  St.  James  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Savannah-la-Mer. 

FURSEY,  a lmall  ifland  of  England,  at  the  entrance 
into  Pool  harbour. 

FURSHOUT.  See  Farsctiout. 

FURSTEMBERG,  Perth  sand  de,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  prelate,  was  a defeendant  from  the  free  barons  of 
that  name  in  Weftphaha,  and  was  born  at  Bilftein  in  1626. 
He  ftudied  at  Cologne,  where  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendfhip  with  Chigi,  who  was  then  nuncio,  and  afterwards 
a cardinal  and  pope.  During  the  cardinalatefliip  of  Chigi, 
he  invited  Furllemberg  to  relide  with  him,  whom  he  raifed 
to  the  bifliopric  of  Paderborn  in  1661,  when  he  himfelf  was 
feated  in  the  papal  chair,  under  the  title  of  Alexander  VII. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  bifhop  attracted  the  notice  of 
Van  Galen,  who  -appointed  him  his  coadjutor,  and  whom  lie 
fucceedcd  in  1678,  when  he  was  declared  by  the  pope  auof- 
tolical  vicar  of  all  the  north  of  Europe.  He  was  a zeah 
ous  catholic,  and  anxious  for  the  converfion  of  thofe  who 
were  not  already  within  the  pale  of  the  church  } but  at  the 
fame  time  he  did  not  negleft  the  cultivation  of  the  belles 
Iettres,  either  by  his  own  efforts  or  thofe  of  many  learned 
men  whom  he  patronized.  He  died  in  1683.  As  an  au- 
thor he  collefted  a number  of  MSS.  and  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity', and  gave  to  the  world  a valuable  work  relative  to 
thofe  fubj  efts,  entitled  “ Monumenta  Paderbornenfia.”  He 
alio  printed  at  Rome  a colleftion  of  Latin  poems,  entitled 
“ Septem  Virorum  illuftrium  Poemata.”  In  this  work  there 
were  many  poems  of  his  own,  written  with  much  purity'. 
A magnificent  edition  of  thefe  poems  was  publifhed  in  the 
fame  year  in  which  he  died,  at  the  Louvre,  at  the  expence 
of  the  king  of  France.  Moreri. 
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FURSTENAU,  John-Herman,  was  born  at  Her- 
forden,  in  Weftphalia,  in  the  month  of  May,  1688.  Having 
pafled  through  h;s  early  ftudiesin  his  native  town,  he  com- 
menced his  courfes  of  medicine  in  Saxony  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  attended  with  diligence  the  fchools  of  Wit- 
temberg,  Jena,  and  Halle,  and  became  a licentiate  in  medi- 
cine in  the  lad  mentioned  univeriity.  About  1709  he  re- 
turned to  Herforden,  and  immediately  obtained  a conlider- 
able  ffiare  ot  practice  ; but  having  conc.'ired  the  defign  of 
villting  the  Low  Countries,  he  commenced  his  journey  in 
1 7 1 j , in  order  to  hear  thofe  great  mailers  of  his  art,  who 
at  that  time  flourilhcd  fo  numercufly  in  tire  cities  of  Amiler- 
darn,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  the  Hague,  Delft,  and  Dordrecht. 
Having  profited  much  by  their  infirudlions,  whether  in  the 
chair,  in  hofpitals,  or  in  private  communication,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place  at  the  end  of  a year,  and  recommended 
the  practice  of  his  profeffion  with  the  fame  ardour  as  when 
he  quitted  Halle,  but  v kh  mere  knowledge  and  greater  re- 
fources.  Neverthelefs  he  again  interrupted  his  practice  by 
another  journey  n 1716.  He  married  in  1717,  with  the  in- 
tention of  fettling  at  He:  forden  ; but  Charles  I.  landgrave 
of  Hefle,  caufed  him  to  remo-  e thence,  in  order  to  take  an 
appointment  in  the  univeriity  of  Rintlen,  where  he  be- 
came a profelfor  in  1720.  He  died  at  Rintlen  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1756,  at  the  age  of  68  years.  He  left  feveral 
works:  the  frt  of thefe  was  frequently  re-printed,  and 

bears  the  title  of  “ Defiderata  Medina.”  It  includes  alfo 
“ Defiderata  Anatomico-Phyfiolcgica  ; Defiderata  circa 
morbos  et  eorum  figna  ; Qua:  defiderantur  in  Praxi  Medi- 
ca  ; Defiderata  Chirurgica.”  2.  “ De  Fatis  Medicorum, 
Oratio  Inauguralis,”  1720.  3.  “ De  morbis  Jurifconfulto- 

rum  Epillola,”  1721.  4.  “ De  Dyfenteria  alba  in  puer- 

pera  Differ tatio,”  1723.  5.  “ Programmata  nonnulla,  tem- 

pore Magiftratus  Academici  imprefla,”  1724  and  1725. 

Furstenau,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck  ; 15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ofnabruck. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margraviate  of  Meiflen  ; 
3 miles  S.  of  LauenPcein. — Alfo,  a town  of  Prufila,  in  Po- 
merania, 8 miles  N.  of  M;  rienburg. — Alfa,  a town  of  Silefia, 
in  the  principality  of  Breflau  ; 15  nules  S.W.  cf  Breilau. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Eibach,  on 
the  Mumling  ; 4 nules  N.  of  Erbacb. 

FURSTENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  'n  the  county 
of  Waldeck  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Waldeck. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Furllenberg,  with  an 
ancient  caltle,  which  gives  name  to  an  ancient  family,  princes 
of  the  empire ; 14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Schalfhaufen.  N. 
lat.  47°  57'.  E.  long.  8’  27'. — Alfo,  a principality  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  founded  in  the  13th 
century,  and  divided  into  feveral  branches,  all  of  which  are 
extinff  except  that  of  Stuhlingen. — Alfo,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  bifliopric  of  Paderborn  ; 2 miles  N.E.  of 
Weiw-enburg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Lufatia,  on  the  Oder  ; 13 
miles  S.  of  Francfort  on  the  Oder.  N.  lat.  52  7 E.  long. 
140  48. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg!?, on  the  Havel  ; to  miles  S.E.  of  Strelitz.  N.  lat. 
53°  10'.  E.. long.  13-14'. 

FURSTENECK,  a town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in 
the'  bifhopric  of  Fulda  ; 13  miles  N.  of  Fulda. 

FURSTENFELD,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  on 
the  confines  of  Hungary,  near  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Feiftritz  and  Laufnitz  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Gratz.  N.  lat. 
47°  3'.  E.  long.  15  59'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Cuftrin. 
N.  lat.  52-  48'.  E.  long.  14  ’ 42'. 
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FURSTENWALDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Spree  ; 26  miles  E. 
of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  52^  22  . E.  long.  14-  8'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margraviate  of  Meiflen  ; 2 miles 
S.  of  I .auenftcin. 

FURS TENWERDER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  between  the  Damfee  and  Wahren- 
fee,  in  the  Ucker  Mark  of  Brandenburg  ; 10  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Prenzlow.  N,,Iat.  53  23'.  E.  long.  13  36. 

FURTH,  a town  cf  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Champl  ; 
56  miles  N.N  W.  of  Paftau.  N.  lat.  49  17'.  E.  long. 

12  42'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Heppenheim. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Anfpach, 
on  the  Rednitz  ; large  and  well-peopled,  with  a number 
of  artifans.  In  this  town  the  Jews  have  a fynagogue 
and  a printing-office  ; 4 miles  W.  Nuremberg. 

FURUM,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  E coaft 
of  Sweden.  N.  lat.  57  17'.  E.  long.  16  32'. 

FURUNCULUS,  (from  furo, to  rage,  on  account  of  the 
violent  inflammatory  fymptoms  which  p secede  fuppuration,) 
a term,  in  Surgery,  fignifying  what  is  more  commonly  called 
a boil,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a circumfcribed,  very  pro- 
minent, 1 ard,  deep  red,  exceedingly  fore,  inflammatory,  little 
fwelling,  fcarcely  ever  becoming  larger  than  a pigeon’s  egg,, 
and,  in  general,  being  conliderably  lmaller. 

The  tumour,  as  Mr.  Pearfon  has  deferibed,  generally  ap- 
pears under  the -figure  of  n cone,  the  bafe  of  which  is  a good 
deal  below  the  lurface,  while  the  apex  is  feldom  much  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  flein.  Upon  the  mofl:  prominent 
part  of  the  boil  there  is  commonly  a whitifli  or  livid  puflule, 
which  is  exquifltely  fenfible,  and  immediately  under  which 
the  abfeefs  is  fituated.  For  the  reader  Ihould  underftand 
that  it  is  the  difpofition  of  a boil  to  enter  into  an  imperfeft 
kind  of  fuppuration,  which  alfo  takes  place  with  remarkable 
flownefs.  The  matter  contained  in  the  fwelling  is  fmall  in 
quantity,  mixed  with  red  globules,  and  furrounded  by  a 
llougby  fubflance,  which  forms  a fort  of  cyfi. 

In  ordinary  cafes,  only  one  boil  occurs  on  the  fame  fnbjedl, 
but  fometimes  many  fuch  tumours  are  met  with  on  the  fame 
patient.  This  is  faid  to  happen  more  particularly  on  chil- 
dren, and  after  the  termination  of  fome  acute  difeafe. 

A boil  is  feldom  fo  affiifting  a complaint  as  to  require  the 
attendance  of  a furgeon,  unlefs  when  the  fwelling  is  above 
the  ufual  flze,  or  there  are  feveral  affecting  the  fame  patient, 
and  producing  febrile  fymptoms. 

We  may  obierve  that  the  furunculus  is  a complaint  which 
is  much  more  common  in  children  and  young  perfons  than  in 
people  more  advanced  in  life.  One  may  infer  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  and  from  feveral  of  thefe  tumours  often  cccur- 
ing  on  the  fame  patient,  that  the  caufes  are  of  a conili- 
tutional  defeription,  although  their  exatl  nature  feems  in- 
volved in  obfeurity. 

The  chief  indications  in  the  treatment  are,  in  general,  to 
promote  fuppuration,  to  make  a free  and  early  opening  with 
a lancet,  and  to  prefs  out  the  matter  and  Houghs.  The 
poultice  may  then  be  continued  two  or  three  days  longer,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  any  Ample  dreffing  will  ferve  to  com- 
plete the  cure. 

In  the  majority  of  cafes  it  would  only  retard  the  termina- 
tion of  the  complaint  to  attempt  to  bring  about  arefolution 
of  the  inflammation,  io  great  is  the  tendency  to  that  kind  of 
fuppuration  which  we  have  above  deferibed.  Some  authors 
allow,  however,  that  a few  inftances  do  occur  in  which  fuch 
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an  endeavour  may  very  properly  be  made,  by  applying  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  vitriolic  acid,  or  elfe  fpirit  of  wine  or 
camphorated  oil. 

For  the  mod  part  fuppuration  is  to  be  promoted,  and  then 
the  bell  application  is  a fmall  li.nfeed  poultice. 

If  the  furgeon  were  to  wait  events,  a fmall  opening,  inade- 
quate to  the  difeharge  ol  the  matter  and  (loughs,  would  be 
fpontaneoufly  formed  after  a conilderable  time.  Hence,  the 
advantage  of  taking  an  early  opportunity  to  make  a free 
opening  with  a lancet,  after,  doing  which,  as  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  fwelling  ihould  be  preffed  out  as  can  be  done 
without  producing  too  much  pair,.  It  is  always  proper,  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  inflammatory  cafe,  to  adminiiter  gen- 
tle aperient  medicines,  and  alfo  febrifuge  ones,  when  any 
fever  prevails. 

When  any  induration  remains  after  the  lore  is  healed, 
the  part  (hon'd  be  rubbed  with  a little  mercurial  oint- 
ment. 

Some  furgical  writers  deferibe  a chronic  fpecies  of  bod, 
which,  they  fay,  is  frequently  met  with  in  fubjefts 
who  have  feverely  buffered  from  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  lues 
venerea,  fcrofula,  or  uie  of  mercury.  (See  Munnick’s 
Praxis  Chirurgica,  cap.  3.  p.  19.)  Mr.  Pearfon  Hates, 
amor, git  other  circumffances,  that  this  kind  of  furunculus  is 
commonly  fituated  on  the  extremities  ; that  it  is  not  attend- 
ed with  much  pain,  nor  any  material  difcolouration  of  the 
(k’n,  until  fuppuration  is  a good  deal  advanced  ; that  matu- 
ration is  feldom  completed  in  lefs  than  three  or  four  weeks  ; 
that  the  contents  of  the  tumour  are  a thin  fanies  ; and  that, 
when  the  fwelling  is  large,  and  fuppuration  ims  been  very 
(low,  a good  deal  of  cellular  fubftance  will  be  difeharged  in 
the  form  of  (loughs,  leaving  a very  deep  cavity.  ( See  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  p.  72 — 73). 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  this  la(l  cafe,  the  large 
quantity  of  gangrenous  mifchiif  might  be  prevented  by 
in  kmga  free  andeaily  opening  ia  the  tumour  with  a lancet. 
This  maxim  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  infilled  upon  in  every 
inftance  of  anthrax  and  troublefome  boils. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Pearfon,  that  bark  and  opium  may 
fometimes  prove  ufeful  to  patients  labouring  under  very  pain- 
ful doughy  boils  ; but  we  regard  his  precept  to  apply  the 
hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber  to  the  gangrenous  cavity,  as  only 
deferving  of  univerfal  condemnation.  The  pernicious  cuftom 
of  cramming  any  abfeeffes  with  red  precipitate  met  with  the 
pill  reprobation  of  that  diftinguilhed  praftitioner,  Mr.  Pott, 
who  expofed  the  abfurdity  of  the  practice  in  his  treatile  on 
the  fiftula  in  ano,  and  we  confidently  believe,  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  improved  (cate  of  furgical  knowledge,  Mr.  Pearfon  may 
offer  the  above  bad  advice  without  the  lead  danger  of  its  being 
followed.  If  he  could  turn  one  apothecary’s  apprentice  into 
an  advocate  for  fuch  employment  of  the  red  precipitate,  we 
contefs  that  we  ihould  be  fomewhat  furprifed  ; for,  although 
an  author  may  fet  up  for  a dogmatift,  and  deliver  an  erroneous 
affertion  with  all  the  formality  of  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  aphorifm,  the  counfel,  it  very  abfurd,  will  only  be  re- 
fpetled  till  the  deluded  Undent  happens  to  open  another  fur- 
gical  hook. 

Furunculus,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  many  au- 
thors to  the  ferret,  called  alfo  the  furo  and  itlis.  See  Mus- 

TELA  fui'O. 

FURUO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  65 3 40'.  E.  long.  22'  24'. 

FURIJSUND,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Sweden.  N.  lat.  590  46'.  E.  long.  18  ’ 45'. 

FURZE,  in  Botany.  See  Ulhx. 

Furze,  in  Agriculture,  a fort  of  low  fhrubby  plant,  of  a 
very  hardy  nature,  and  which  is  armed  with  prickles.  By 
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feme  botanical  writers  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  geniffa 
fpinofa,  and  by  others  under  that  of  ulex  eurepaus,  and  pro- 
vincially  it  is  often  termed  avh/n  or  gorfe.  It  will  grow  well 
on  moft  kinds  of  poor  dry  foils,  and  it  propagates  fo  ra- 
pidly by  the  feeds,  that,  where  once  eftablifhed  in  a fpot  of 
ground,  it  foon  overfpreads  the  whole  fpace ; for,  as  the 
leeds  ripen,  their  pods  are  opened  by  the  warmth  of  the 
fun,  and  they  are  thrown  out  to  a conilderable  distance  all 
around,  where  they  vegetate,  and  foon  (ill  the  ground  with 
young  plants. 

It  is  probable  that  this  plant  may,  in  fome  fituations,  and 
under  particular  circumilances,  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
for  the  feeding  of  horfes  and  itore  cattle,  on  light,  poor, 
fancy,  dry  foils,  which  cannot  be  employed  in  the  growth 
of  grain,  or  crops  of  green  vegetables.  This  method  of 
making  ufe  of  furze  has  prevailed  for  a confiderable  length 
of  time,  both  0:1  the  continent  and  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  as  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

Where  furze  is  railed  on  purpofe  for  the  food  of  cattle, 
and  efpecially  on  foils  like  tire  above-mentioned,  their  feeds 
(hould  be  (own  in  February,  March,  or  April,  and  tiie 
ground  be  prepared  as  for  barley.  Six  pounds  of  feed  are 
(Efficient  for  an  acre  of  land  ; being  but  lightly  covered 
over.  The  young  plants  mail  be  preferved  from  cattle 
during  the  firft  year,  and  they  will  be  lit  to  mow  or  cut  in 
the  next.  The  following  methods  of  cultivating  this  plant, 
with  the  view  of  converting  it  to  the  feeding  of  animals, 
have  bben  found  by  Dr.  Anderfon  to  be  the  moll  fuccefsful 
on  the  better  kinds  of  land.  A iield  of  a good,  dry,  loamy 
land,  being  well  prepared,  he  lowed,  along  with  a crop  of 
barley,  the  feeds  of  the  whin  in  the  fame  way  as  clover  is 
ufually  fown,  allowing  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
pounds  of  feed  to  the  acre.  The  feeds,  if  harrowed  in,  and 
rolled  with  the  barley,  quickly  fpring  up  and  advance  under 
the  fhelter  of  the  barley,  during  the  litmmer,  and  keep  alive 
during  the  winter.  Next  feafon,  if  the  field  has  not  a great 
tendency  to  run  to  grafs,  fo  as  to  choke  them,  they  advance 
rapidly  after  Midfuminer,  fo  as  to  produce  a pretty  full 
crop  before  winter.  This  you  may  begin  to  cut  with  the 
feythe  immediately  after  your  clover  fails,  and  continue  to 
cut  it  as  it  is  wanted  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  ; but 
it  is  fuppofed,  he  fays,  that  after  the  month  of  February 
the  tafte  of  this  plant  alters,  as  it  is  in  general  believed  that 
after  that  time  horfes  and  cattle  are  no  longer  fond  of  it. 
It  is  however  obferyed,  that  never  having  had  a fufficiency 
cf  whins  to  ferve  longer  than  till  towards  the  middle  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March,  he  cannot  affert  this 
fa  ft  from  his  own  experience.  He  has  frequently  feen 
horfes  beating  the  whins  with  their  hoofs  fo  as  to  bruife  the 
prickles,  and  then  eat  them,  even  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May  ; and  he  fays,  that  (beep  which  have  been  ufed  to 
this  food  certainly  pick  off  the  bloffoms  and  the  young  pods 
at  that  feafon,  and  probably  the  prickles  alfo  ; io  that  it  is 
poffible  the  opinion  may  only  be  a vulgar  error  without  any 
foundation  in  truth. 

This  is,  the  writer  thinks,  the  bed  way  of  rearing  whins 
as  a crop  for  a winter  food  for  cattle  or  horfes.  But  for 
(beep,  who  take  to  this  food  very  kindly  when  they  have 
once  been  accultomed  to  it,  lefs  nicety  is  required  ; "for,  if 
the  feeds  be  limply  fown  broad-cad  very  thin  (about  a 
pound  of  feed  per  acre),  upon  the  poorclt  foils,  after  they 
come  up  the  (heep  of  themfelves  will  crop  the  plants,  and 
foon  bring  them  into  round  clofe  bufhes,  as  this  animal 
nibbles  off  the  prickles  one  by  one  very  quickly,  fo  as  not 
to  be  hurt  by  them.  Sheep,  however,  who  have  not  been 
ufed  to  this  mode  of  browling,  c'o  not  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  often  will  not  tade  thtrr,  Lut  a few  that  have 
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been  ufed  to  the  food  will,  the  writer  obfervcs,  foon  teach 
all  the  reft  how  to  ufe  it. 

And  another  very  economical  way  of  rearing  whins,  but 
which  he  has  feen  praCtifed,  rather  than  experienced  himfelf, 
is  this.  Let  a farm  be  inclofed  by  means  of  a ditch  all 
round,  with  a bank  thrown  up  on  one  fide  ; and  if  (tones 
can  be  had,  let  the  face  of  that  bank  be  lined  with  the 
(tones,  from  bottom  to  near  the  top  ; this  lining  to  (lope 
backwards  with  an  angle  of  about  fixty  or  feventy  degrees 
from  the  horizon.  Any  kind  of  (tones,  even  round  ones 
gathered  from  the  land,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well : 
upon  the  top  of  the  bank  fow  whin  feeds  pretty  thick,  and 
throw  a few  of  them  along  the  face  of  the  bank.  Young 
plants  will  quickly  appear.  Let  them  grow  for  two  years, 
and  then  cut  them  down  by  means  of  a hedge-bill,  (tripping 
down  by  the  face  of  the  bank.  This  mode  of  cutting  is 
very  eafy ; and  as  the  feeds  foon  infinuate,  themfelves 
among  the  crannies  of  the  (tones,  the  whole  face  of  the  bank 
becomes  a clofe  hedge,  whole  (hoots  fpring  up  with  great 
luxuriance.  If  another  ditch  be  made  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  bank,  and  if  this  be  managed  in  the  fame  way,  and  the 
hedge  cut  down  only  once  every  fecond  year,  (and  in  this 
way  it  affords  very  good  food  for  beads,)  the  infide  and 
outiide  being  cut  down  alternately,  the  fence  will  at  all 
times  continue  good,  as  the  hedge  at  the  top  will  at  all 
times  be  complete.  This  mode  of  rearing  whins  is,  he 
remarks,  both  convenient  and  economical.  But  where 
(tones  cannot  be  obtained  for  making  the  facing,  the  bank 
very  foon  moulders  down,  and  becomes  unlit  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a fence.  This  will  alfo  often  be  the  cafe  where 
(tones  are  made  ufe  of  when  the  foil  is  of  a loofe  nature. 

Various  circumftances  have,  the  writer  fays,  prevented 
him  from  afeertaining  what  is  the  weight  of  the  crop  that 
may  be  thus  obtained  ; but  he  thinks  he  may  fafely  venture 
to  fay  that  it  is  at  lead  equal  to  that  of  a crop  of  green 
clover  ; and  if  it  be  confidered  that  this  affords  a green  fuc- 
culent  food  during  winter,  on  which  cattle  can  be  fatted  as 
well  as  on  cut  grafs  in  fummer,  it  will,  he  thinks,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  it  mud  be  accounted  even  a more  valuable  crop 
than  clover.  After  being  cut,  he  alfo  remarks  that  it 
fprings  up  the  following  feafon  with  greater  vigour  than 
before  ; and,  in  this  fituation,  acquires  a degree  of  healtV 
and  fucculence  very  different  from  what  it  is  ever  obferved 
to  pofl'eis  in  its  natural  date.  He  has  feen  (hoots  of  one 
feafon  near  four  feet  in  length.  The  prickles  too  are  fo 
foft,  and  the  (tones  fo  tender,  that  very  little  bruiiing  is 
r.eceffary  ; indeed  horfes,  that  have  been  accudomed  to  this 
food,  would  eat  it  without  any  bruifing  at  all : but  cattle, 
whofe  months  feem  to  be  more  tender,  always  require  it  to 
Joe  well  bruifed.  How-long  crops  o(  this  fort  may  continue 
to  be  annually  cut  over,  without  wearing  out,  he  cannot 
fay;  but  he  believes  a long  while,  in  favourable  circum- 
ftances ; however,  one  thing  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  in 
order  to  guard  againft  its  being  deilroyed.  As,  during 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon  nature  feems  to  be  folely  em- 
ployed about  the  work  of  fructification  only,  and  it  is  not  till 
near  Midfummer  that  the  whin  begins  to  pu(h  forth  its  wood- 
bearing  branches,  which  advance  with  grea  luxuriance  only 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  feafon,  it  may  happen  that  if 
care  be  not  taken  to  have  the  grafs  that  fprings  upon  the 
field  before  the  whin  begins  to  fend  out  its  (hoots  eaten 
clofe  down,  that  grafs  will  acquire  fuch  a luxuriance  be- 
fore the  young  branches  of  the  whin  begin  to  advance  as 
to  overtop  them,  and  choke  them  entirely.  Whoever, 
therefore,  has  'a  held  under  this  particular  crop  mud,  he 
fays,  be  careful  to  advert  to  this  circumdance ; or,  if  the 
field  be  ia  good  heart  he  will  infallibly  lofe  it.  The  field 


therefore  fnould  be  kept  as  a padure,  as  bare  as  pofTTbl* 
during  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  and  the  cattle  (herald 
only  be  taken  from  it  when  the  (hoots  of  the  whin  are  dif- 
covered  to  begin  to  advance  with  vigour.  Under  this  ma- 
nagement, he  prefumes  it  may  be  kept  for  many  years,  and 
yield  full  crops  ; but  unlefs  the  mowers  be  particularly  at- 
tentive, at  the  beginning,  to  cut  it  as  low  as  podible,  it 
will  very  foon  become  impoffihle  to  cut  the  field  with  a 
feythe,  as-  the  dumps  will  loon  acquire  fo  much  ftrength  as 
to  break  the  feythe  when  it  happens  to  touch  them  in  any 
ftrong  part. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  a paper  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  by  cutting  a part  of  the 
ground  down  in  this  way,  every  third  year,  very  large  crops 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  plants  may 
continue  longer.  Oftober  is  the  proper  time  to  begin  mow- 
ing or  cutting  them.  They  continue  to  (hoot  till  Chridmas, 
and  are  fit  for  ufe  until  March.  Horfes  are  faid  to  eat  them 
as  readily  as  they  do  hay,  after  they  have  been  chopped  with 
a cleaver,  and  bruifed  or  pounded  by  a mill,  of  othervvife, 
fo  as  to  take  off  their  (harp  points  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  an 
acre  of  ground  will  produce  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of  this  fod- 
der, and  that  it  will  go  as  far  as  an  equal  quantity  of  hay. 
Some  mix  the  bruifed  furze  with  chopped  draw  ; an  hundred 
of  draw  to  a ton  of  furze  ; but  in  whichever  way  employed, 
only  the  growth  of  the  year  (liould  be  cut  for  the  cattle  to 
feed  upon. 

It  has  been  further  remarked,  by  Hr.  Andcrfon,  that  he 
knows  few  plants  that  deferve  the  attention  of  the  farmer 
more  than  the  whin.  Horfes  are  particularly  fond  of  it,  fo 
much  fo,  that  fome  perfons  think  they  may  be  made  to  per- 
form hard  work  upon  it,  without  any  feeding  of  grain  ; but 
he  thinks  it  tends  more  to  fatten  a horfe  than  to  lit  him  for 
hard  labour,  and  that  therefore  fome  grain  (liould  be  given 
with  it  where  the  work  is  (evere.  Cattle,  he  fays,  eat  it 
perfectly  well  when  thoroughly  bruifed,  and  grow  fat  upon 
it  as  upon  turnips  ; but  unlefs  it  be  very  well  bruifed  for 
them  they  will  not  eat  it  freely,  and  the  farmer  \\  ill  be  dif- 
appointed  in  his  expectations.  Cows  that  are  fed  upon  it 
yield  nearly  as  much  milk  as  while  fed  upon  grafs,  which  is 
free  from  any  bad  tafte  ; and  the  bed  winter-made  butter  he 
ever  faw  was  obtained  from  the  milk  of  a cow  that  was  fed 
upon  this  plant.  This  food  (liould  be  made  ufe  of  foon 
after  being  prepared.  Two  bufhels,  with  a proper  allow- 
ance of  hay,  have  been  found  to  he  fufficicnt  for  a day,  for 
three  horfes,  performing  the  fame  labour  as  with  corn.  It 
alfo  feemed  ufelul  to  horfes  labouring  under  broken-wind 
and  greafe.  Poor  hungry  gravelly  foils,  which  would  not 
have  let  for  five  (hillings  the  acre,  have  alfo  been  rendered 
worth  twenty  (hillings,  by  fowing  them  with  furze-feed,  in 
places  where  fuel  has  been  fcarce  ; this  being  frequently  ufed 
for  heating  ovens,  burning  lime  and  bricks,  and  alfo  for 
drying  malt  ; but  it  is  not  worth  cultivating  in  countries 
where  fuel  of  any  kind  is  cheap,  or  upon  fuch  lands  as  will 
produce  good  grafs,  corn,  or  other  crops  employed  as  the 
food  of  animals. 

It  was  formerly  much  the  praCtice  to  fow  the  feeds  of  tire 
common  furze,  in  order  to  form  hedges  round  the  fields  ; 
and  where  the  foils  were  light,  the  plants  loon  became  drong 
enough  for  a fence  againft  cattle  : but  as  thele  hedges  are 
apt  to  grow  naked  at  the  bottom,  in  a very  (hort  time,  and 
the  plants  too  frequently  fail,  fo  as  to  leave  coniiderable 
gaps,  and  are  alfo  liable  to  fpread  their  feeds  over  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  the  cuftom  has  of  late  been  greatly  in  difufe. 

Where,  however,  this  praftice  is  attempted,  the  fpecies 
commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the  French  furze  is  the 
bed  for  the  purpofe,  as  it  thickens  more  near  the  ground, 
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and  grows  to  a greater  height.  This  fort  begins  to  blow 
about  the  middle  of  January,  and  continues  in  blolfom  all 
the  fumrner  ; while  the  Englifh  furze  does  not  blow  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  fpring,  and  finifhes  its  bloffommg  at 
the  fame  time  as  the  other. 

It  has  been  Hated  by  Mr.  Young,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
Surrey,  has  a poor  field  of  fix  acres,  worth  about  feven  (hil- 
lings an  acre,  which  is  fown  with  furze,  and  by  that  means 
converted  to  one  of  the  moil  profitable  on  the  farm  : the 
land  being  cleared  from  couch  in  April  1782  ; mown  in 
1784  to  thicken  it ; and  cut  for  the  firlt  crop  in  1786,  and 
fince  that  period  regularly  every  two  years,  three  acres  per 
annum.  The  lafl  year’s  "cut  of  three  acres  produced  feven 
thoufand  feven  hundred  faggots,  which  fold  at  3/.  3<r.  the 
thoufand  on  the  fpot,  which  is  24/.  5s.  C l.  ; cutting  and 
binding,  one  (lulling  and  fixpence  the  hundred,  or  5/.  1 fs.  6 J. , 
clear  return  18/.  lOr,  Suppole  tithes,  rates  and  fences  to 
equal  5.1.  rent  ’js.,  in  all  x 2 r.,  or  for  three  acres  it.  16s., 
this  further  charge  deducted  from  the  above  leaves  a net 
profit  of  16/.  140  ; or  per  acre  5/.  in,  4 A.)  and  per  acre 
per  annum  2/.  15s.  8 d.}  which  is,  the  writer  fuppoies,  a 
oreater  net  profit  than  any  man  receives  from  wheat,  upon 
fuch  forts  of  land.  It  is  likewife  further  iuggeded,  that 
the  dotlor  fuppofes  the  produce  rather  mere  ales  than  di- 
minifhes.  In  regard  to  the  time  of  cutting,  it  is  recom- 
mended as  the  belt  feafon  to  perform  it  in  dry  weather  in 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  fevere 
froits  are  over,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  furze  plants 
being  injured  by  them. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  neceffary,  in  bringing  wade  lands 
of  the  moor  kinds  into  the  date  of  cultivation,  to  extirpate 
thefe  plants,  which  is  often  difficult  to  perform. , The  bed 
method  is  probably  by  very  deep  ploughing,  fo  as  to  effec- 
tually eradicate  them.  As  the  feeds  lie  in  the  ground  for 
fome  time  without  being  injured,  young  plants  will  occaiion- 
ally  make  their  appearance,  but  thefe  in  general  readily 
give  way  to  the  fubfequent  ploughings  and  harrowings. 

F urze -grounds,  thofe  portions  or  fpots  of  ground  diat 
are  dedmed  for,  or  covered  with  furze.  T nere  arc  many 
extenfive  tracts  of  land  which  are  wholly  covered  w ith  tins 
fort  of  plants.  The  author  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  York- 
fhire  dates  it  as  the  opinion  of  a perfon  of  great  experience, 
that  old  furze  grounds,  from  which  fuel  has  been  repeatedly 
carried,  and  which  are  much  depauperated,  may  in  general 
be  readily  improved  in  this  way : bird  let  the  furze  be 
grubbed  up  ; then  fow  grafs  feeds  on  the  grubbed  furface, 
without  ploughing  ; and  let  the  land  remain  in  this  date 
until  it  has  acquired  a degree  of  nrmnefs,  the  fmaffer  roots 
left  in  it  being  decayed,  and  the  furface  become  covered. 
Then  fod-burn  and  lime  it,  &c.  breaking  it  up  for  a courfe 
of  arable  crops  ; doling  it  with  cultivated  grafs.  Should  the 
furze  be^m  again  to  grow  and  be  troublelome,  the  proctfs 
of  paring  and  burning  mud  be  repeated,  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  In  this  way  the  furze  may  foon  be  completely  de- 
droyed. 

Such  furze  grounds  as  are  intended  to  be  cut  over  for 
cattle  food,  mud  be  managed  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
directed  in  fpeaking  of  furze.  See  Furze. 

Furze-iw ill)  m Rural  Economy , is  a mill,  or  machine,  con- 
drufted  for  the  purpofe  of  cruftiing  or  bruifmg  furze,  in 
order  to  its  being  employed  in  the  feeding  of  horfes,  and 
other  animals.  Several  different  contrivances  have  been  had 
recourfe  to  at  different  times  in  this  view  ; biu  we  beliewe 
that  formed  by  a large  done,  on  the  principle  of  the  cydei 
mill,  is  the  mod  effeaual  in  performing  the  work, 

A mill  for  this  purpofe  may  likewife  be  feen  at  the  Board 


of  Agriculture,  which  is  faid  to  arffwer  well  ii>  performing 
the  bufinefs. 

The  method  of  condrufting  a mill  for  this  purpofe,  and 
the  manner  of  employing  it,  have  been  fully  ddcribed  and 
pointed  cut  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Tranfactions  of  the 
Bath  Agricultural  Society.  The  writer  remarks  that  it  con- 
lids  of  a large  circular  done  let  on  i:s  edge  (the  weightier 
aud  Agger  the  better),  with  a wooden  axis  palling  through 
its  centre.  One  end  of  this  axis  is  fixed  upon  a pivot 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a circular  area,  and  to  the  other  end 
ol  it  is  fixed  a yoke,  to  which  the  liorfe  that  is  to  move  it 
.is  attached.  The  done  being  placed  on  ics  edge,  when  the 
horfe  moves,  it  revolves  round  its  axis  in  a circular  groove* 
or  done  trough,  (this  trough  file  id  d be  made  of  hewn  (tone,) 
exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a fugar-baker’s,  or  a tanner’s 
mill.  The  whins  being  placed  in  this  trough,  are  bruifed 
by  the  weight  of  the  done  as  it  paffes  over  them  ; and  being 
raffed  up  by  a three-pronged  fork  by  the  attendant,  after 
they  have  been  well  flatted  down,  they  rife  in  a fort  of 
melted  cake,  which,  being  fet  in  fome  meafure  upon  its 
edge,  is  again  fmafhed  down  by  the  wheel  or  done  as  it  re- 
volves. in  this  way  the  operation  is  continued,  by  fuc- 
ceffively  prefeuting  new  furfaces  to  the  aCtion  of  the  wheel, 
till  the  whole  is  reduced  into  a foft  pulpy  mafs,  that  can 
eafily  be  eaten  by  the  animals  to  which  it  is  to  be  prefented. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  procefs,  it  is  neceffary,  the 
writer  obferves,  to  pour  plenty  of  water  upon  the  whins, 
at  different  times,  without  the  help  of  which  they  can 
fcarcely  be  reduced  to  a pulp  foft  enough.  On  this  account 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  choice  of  a place  for  the  machine, 
where  plenty  of  water  can  be  obtained  with  little -trouble. 
It  follows  alfo,  that,  as  rain  can  never  be  prejudicial  to  this 
operation,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  with  propriety 
and  advantage. 

And  as  the  operation  is  greatly  facilitated,  by  a judi- 
cious way  of  railing  or  turning  the  whins,,  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  work,  which  experience  will  enable  any  at- 
tentive perfon  to  attain,  but  which  cannot  be  taught  by 
words  only  ; the  writer  would  advife  any  perfon  who  lhould 
think  of  erecting  an  apparatus  of  this  fort,  to  put  one  of 
his  moil  fugacious  fervants  to  conduct  this  operation  at  the 
beginning,  as  fuch  a perfon  will  more  quickly  diicover  the 
circumdances  that  facilitate  the  proccfs,  than  one  of  a flower 
comprehenfion.  After  he  has  become  expert  at  the  bufinefs, 
he  will  be  able  to  indruct  an -inferior  perfon,  who  may  then 
be  employed  for  the  purpofe.  But  in  whatever  way  it  (hall 
be  conducted,  the  perfon  who  begins  this  manufacture  mud 
lay  his  account  with  performing  very  little  work  for  fome 
time  at  the  fird,  in  comparifon  of  what  he  will  be  able  af- 
terwards to  execute  with  eafe,  and  in  a more  perfedt 
manner. 

It  is  fuggeded,  that  where  the  whins  that  are  to  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  grow  naturally  in  the  (oil  in  irregu- 
lar budies,  it  is  a troublefome  work  to  cut  and  gather  them. 
To  underhand  the  proper  mode  of  managing  this  bufinefs 
in  all  its  departments,  it  is,  the  writer  thinks,  neceffary  to 
advert  to  feveral  particulars  in  the  natural  economy  of  this 
Angular  plant.  Indead  of  leaves,  the  whin  is  furniihed 
with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  prickles.  Thefe  fpring 
out  from  every  part  of  the  young  dem,  and  are,  at  the  firdr 
like  the  dem  itfelf  to  which  they  adhere,  fucculent,  foft,  and 
inoffenfive  ; but,  like  the  dems  alfo,  they  become  gradually 
harder  as  the  feafon  advances,  and  feem,  indeed,  to  a eafual 
obferver,  to  form  a part  of  that  dem,  though  they  are  as 
different  from  it  as  the  leaves  of  other  trees  are  from  the 
branches  which  produce  them.  Thefe  prickles  do  not,  the 
writer  obferves,  like  the  leaves  of  moll  deciduous  trees,  fall 
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»T  at  the  approach  of  winter  ; but,  like  evergreens,  they 
remain  upon  the  branches  all  winter,  and  retain,  during 
that  time,  their  full  fucculence  and  verdure.  Early  in  the 
fpring  innumerable  bio  (Toms  fpring  out  around  theft- 
prickles,  adhering  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Hem.  The  blof- 
foms  are  fuceeeded  by  pods  containing  the  feeds,  which 
gradually  ripen  ; a little  after  Midfummer  the  feeds  harden, 
and  the  pods  (lowly  become  dry  and  wither,  the  prickles  to 
which  they  adhere  becoming  dry  and  withered  at  the  fame 
time,  and  gradually  loofen  from  the  ftalk,  which  lldl  con- 
tinues frefh,  though  it  has  now  attained  a woody  confidence. 
Thefe  prickles,  having  now  performed  all  the  functions  that 
nature  had  defigned  them,  fall  ofr  in  part,  at  fil'd  from  the 
ftalk,  and  in  part  adhere  to  it  for  fome  time,  till  they  are 
gradually  ihaken  off  by  the  agitation  of  the  wind,  or  other 
caufes.  Hence  it  happens,  that  it  is  only  the  furface  or 
top  twigs  of  a whin  bulh  that  are  green,  foft,  and  fucculent  ; 
the  items  below  being  dry  and  woody,  and  frequently  cover- 
ed with  dry  prickles,  that  are  not  only  not  ufeful  as  food 
for  cattle,  but  rather  hurtful  to  them,  on  account  of 
the  hardnefs  of  their  confidence,  and  fharpnefs  of  their 
prickles.  In  gathering  whins,  therefore,  for  food  for 
cattle,  they  are  only  the  tender  top  fhoots  that  are  wanted ; 
and  the  eafieft  method  of  gathering  them  that  our  practice 
has  yet  difeovered,  is  to  take  a forked  dick  in  the  left  hand 
(the  readied  thing  is  the  branch  of  a tree  of  a proper  fize) 
and  a fickle  in  the  right  hand  (both  hands,  but  more  eipe- 
cially  the  right,  fhould  be  armed  with  drong  gloves) ; then 
thrufting  the  fickle  among  the  young  fhoots,  and  pulling  it 
backward,  the  forked  dick,  when  oppofed  to  them,  keeps 
the  branches  Heady  enough  to  produce  a refidance  fudicient 
to  make  the  fickle  cut  them  ; and  as  the  tops  of  the  whins 
are  intermixed  with  each  other,  they  Hick  to  the  prongs  of 
the  fork,  which,  after  it  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  is  taken 
to  a fide,  and  cleared  by  prefung  the  whins  to  the  ground 
and  pulling  the  fork  backwards.  Thefe  little  heaps  are 
afterwards  forked  to  a cart,  and  preffed  down  by  a man 
walking  upon  them,  having  his  legs  covered  with  large 
drong  boots  made  on  purpofe,  and  thus  are  carried  home. 
Where  the  whins  have  grown  upon  a good  foil,  and  have 
made  very  vigorous  (hoots,  they  may  be  thus  reaped  pretty 
expeditioufly  ; but  if  the  foil  has  been  poor,  and  the  (hoots 
fhort,  the  expence  of  this  operation  is  very  confiderable  ; 
and  as  thefe  fhort  whins  are,  in  other  refpedts,  of  a very  in- 
ferior quality  to  the  others  as  food  for  beads,  it  is  only  at 
times  when  fodder  is  fcarce  and  dear  that  they  can  be  eco- 
nomically applied  to  this  ufe.  But  by  being  cultivated  in 
the  manner  that  has  been  deferibed  in  fpeaking  of  furze, 
the  labour  may  not  only  be  much  leffened,  but  the  advantages 
of  this  winter  food  be  more  fully  obtained. 

Some,  however,  in  performing  this  bufinefs,  make  ufe  of 
a very  diff  fhort  feythe,  which  is  found  to  execute  the 
work  quickly,  and  in  a tolerably  perfeft  manner,  when  the 
workman  becomes  fully  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
ufing  it. 

FUS  A,  in  the  Italian  Mufic , the  name  of  one  of  the 
mufical  notes,  frequently  alfo  called  caroma,  and  by  us 
ijiiaver. 

FUS  AN  A,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Tunis; 
2B  miles  S.W.  of  Keff. 

FUS  ANUS,  in  Botany,  derived  from  Fufain,  the  French 
name  for  Euonymus  or  lpindle-tree,  a genus  of  the  clafs 
anti  order  Polygamia  Monoecia,  and  natural  order  Eleagni, 
JufT.  75. 

Generic  character.  Hermaphrodite.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed, 
turbinate,  half  five-cleft  (four-cleft,  Berg.);  clefts  ovate- 
acute,  from  flat  lpreading,  with  the  tips  gibbofe -uncinate, 


fomewhat  concave.  Cor.  none.  St  am.  Filaments  four,  linear, 
grooved  in  the  middle,  a little  longer  than  the  germ,  inferted 
into  the  calyx  near  it,  and  occupying  the  (inns  of  it.  An- 
thers roundifh,  compreffed,  four-lobed,  ereft.  Pijl.  Germ 
large,  turbinate,  almod  inferior,  wide  at  top,  from  flat  fome- 
what concave,  driated,  quadrangular,  with  four  hollowed 
finufes,  each  on  each  fide  of  the  germ  folitary.  Style  thick, 
very  fhort,  fubquadrangular.  Stigmas  four,  obtufe,  cru- 
ciform, fmall.  Per.  Drupe. 

Male.  Cal.  See.  as  in  the  hermaphrodite,  but  the  fruit 
abortive. 

Effential  character . Herm.  Cal.  five-cleft.  Cor.  none.  Siam. 
four.  Germ  inferior ; fligmas  four.  Drupe.  Male.  Cal. 
See.  of  the  former.  Fruit  abortive. 

Species,  1.  F.  Comprejfus , dat-dalked  F.  Linn.  Syd.  ed. 
13.  763.  Reich.  4.  330.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  433.  Thc- 
dum  Colpoon.  Linn.  Suppl.  1 6 1 . Syd.  ed.  14.  250.  Coi- 
poon'eompreffum.  Berg.  Cap.  38.  t.  1.  f.  1.  A tree,  with 
compreffed  and  anticipital  branches.  Leases  oppofite,  obo- 
vate,  blunt  with  a point,  flat,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  on  fhort 
petioles.  Racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  branches,  erect, 
compreded,  lcarcely  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  number 
of  parts  in  the  dowers  four  or  five.  The  fruitful  tree  has 
a three-leaved  involucre  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ  with  live 
glands.  According  to  Judieu,  it  is  a glaucous  fiirub,  with 
oppofite  branches.  The  younger  does  not  think  it  necedary 
to  feparate  it  from  the  Thefiums.  Juflieu  doubts  whether 
it  may  not  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Rhamni.  A native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; introduced  in  1756  by  Mr. 
F.  Maffon.  It  is  increafed  by  cuttings,  planted  early  in  the 
iummer  in  a good  loamy  earth,  in  pots,  fet  in  a glafs-cafe 
or  hot  bed,  (haded  and  watered  gently  till  they  have  druck 
root. 

FUSARDE,  in  Architecture , a French  word  for  an 
adragal,  or  fmall  convex  moulding  carved  into  beads. 

FUSEADO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra  ; 1 5 miles  N.W.  of  Cofenza. 

FUSEE,  in  Horology,  is  a mechanical  contrivance  for 
equalizing  the  power  of  the  main-fpring  of  a watch,  chro- 
nometer, or  portable  clock,  in  all  its  different  dates  of 
tendon.  When  a fufpended  weight  is  ufed  as  the  maintain- 
ing power  of  a clock,  the  cord,  gut,  or  chain,  by  which  it 
is  fufpended,  is  wound  round  a cylindrical  barrel,  that  has 
not  the  lead  fendble  variation  in  its  diameter ; on  which  ac- 
count the  fufpended  power  never  varies  in  its  intendty,  as  it 
is  wound  off  in  its  defeent ; in  this  cafe  no  contrivance  is 
necedary  for  equalizing  that  power,  which  is  already  unva- 
rying from  its  own  nature.  But  a clock  with  fuch  a power 
is  not  portable,  or  at  lead  not  conveniently  fo  ; a fpring  has 
therefore  been  adopted  to  fupply  the  place  of  a fufpended 
weight  in  portable  machines  for  meafuring  time,  and  as  the 
power  of  all  fprings  varies  with  its  didance  from  the  qui- 
efeent  podtion,  the  power  derived  from  the  force  of  a fpring 
requires  to  be  modified  according  to  circumdances,  before 
it  can  become  a proper  fubilitute  for  a fufpended  weight 
adding  condantly,  by  means  of  its  gravitation,  with  a flow 
and  controlled  velocity,  fo  as  to  gain  no  accedion  by  accele- 
ration. The  fird  contrivance,  we  have  faid  in  another  place, 
was  that  which  was  denominated  Jlach-freed,  confiding  of 
two  fprings,  fomehow  oppoiing  each  other’s  aftion  alter- 
nately, in  a way  that  has  never  been  well  deferibed ; but 
the  contrivance  called  the  fufee  has  been  found  of  perma- 
nent ufe  in  practice,  and  confeqaently  merits  a particular 
defeription  : we  cannot,  however,  convey  to  our  readers  a 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  due  condruclion  of  the  fufee, 
without  taking  into  confideration,  along  with  it,  the  main- 
fpring,  its  box,  and  the  chain  that  connects  them.  Thefe 
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indeed,  have  been  generally  defcribed  under  the  articles 
Chronometer  and  Clock  ; but  as  the  theory,  on  which 
the  fliape  of  the  fufee  depends,  has  not  been  adverted  to,  it 
is  neceffary  that  we  fliould  treat  the  fubjedl  more  particularly 
in  this  place. 

The  iteel  arbor,  that  paffes  through  the  fpring-box,  has 
a fquare  on  its  protruding  end,  on  which  a llrong  ratchet- 
wheel  is  inferted  ; and  a catch,  with  a fpring  prefling  on  it, 
fcrewed  to  one  of  the  plates  of  the  frame  of  the  works, 
always  holds  it  fail  in  any  pofition  given  it ; fo  that  the  box 
will  turn  freely,  when  urged  round,  without  any  motion  in 
its  arbor  ; upon  this  fixed  arbor  is  a ilud  within  the  box, 
on  which  the  interior  end  of  the  fpring,  intended  for  the 
maintaining  power,  is  hooked,  by  a hole  made  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  faid  fpring  ; while  the  exterior  end  of  the 
fame  fpring  is  pinned  to  the  fide  of  the  box,  the  convex 
part  of  one  fuiting  the  concave  part  of  the  other,  and  the 
^breadth  of  the  fpring  being  a gauge  for  the  depth  of  the 
box.  The  diameter  of  the  box  depends  upon  the  length 
and  thicknefs  of  the  fpring  conjointly  ; the  ftrengtli  of  the 
fpring  depends  upon  its  breadth  and  thicknefs  taken  toge- 
ther, when  of  a given  length  ; and  the  time  it  will  continue 
to  adl  at  once  coiling  up,  or  winding,  as  it  is  called,  will 
depend  partly  on  its  length,  and  partly  on  its  llrength,  for 
as  the  time  in  which  the  fufee  is  made  to  revolve  once  mull 
be  guided  by  the  whole  time  that  the  machine  is  intended  to 
go  at  once  winding,  divided  by  the  number  of  effective  fpi- 
rals  or  turns  on  the  fufee,  when  the  fpring  is  either  too  fhort 
to  admit  of  the  requifite  number  of  turns  to  correfpond  to 
the  fufee,  or  too  weak  to  adluate  the  works  for  the  whole 
time  of  going,  the  dimenfions  of  that  fpring  will  not  anfwer 
the  requifite  conditions,  and  mull  be  changed  for  one  of 
more  fuitable  dimenfions.  The  relative  forces  of  the  fpring 
when  coiled  up,  and  when  nearly  relaxed,  mull  alio  be  af- 
certained  by  weights  fufpended  by  the  gut  or  chain,  that  is, 
wound  round  the  exterior  furface  of  the  barrel ; tor  on  the 
ratio  of  thefe  extreme  weights,  or  powers,  depend  not  only 
the  relative  diameter's  of  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  fufee,  but 
alfo  its  actual  length  ; the  latter  of  which  meafures,  we  be- 
lieve, is  ufually  taken  at  random,  or  agreeably  to  fome  pro- 
poled  model  that  has  no  dependence  on,  or  connection  with, 
the  ratio  of  the  extreme  powers  of  the  identical  fpring  that 
is  to  be  adopted ; whereas  an  attention  to  the  ratio  in  quef- 
tion  is  a condition  in  the  conltruction,  that  it  will  appear 
prefently  ought  not  to  be  difpenfed  with,  particularly 
when  the  workmanlhip  profeffes  to  be  of  a fuperior  kind. 

Conceiving  now  the  main-fpring  coiled  up  in  the  box, 
(which  operation  requires  a tool  to  force  it  properly  in,) 
with  the  interior  end  fall  to  the  fixed  arbor,  and  the  exterior 
end  pinned  to  the  fide  of  the  box  ; let  us  fuppofe  the  gut, 
or  chain,  fall  alfo  to  the  fide  of  the  box,  near  one  of  its 
ends,  and  wound  a few  times  round  the  box,  the  outer  end 
being  at  liberty ; then,  fuppofing  the  fpring  that  is  coiled 
to  be  in  a comparatively  relaxed  Hate,  prelfing  againll  the 
concavity  of  the  box,  with  an  effort  calculated  to  unwind 
itfelf,  in  this  cafe  the  central  part  of  the  box  is  not  filled  by 
the  fpring ; pull  now  the  free  end  of  the  gut  or  chain,  fo  as 
to  wind  it  from  the  box,  while  its  fall  end  prevents  its  flip- 
ping off  without  carrying  the  box  round  along  with  it,  as 
many  times  as  there  are  folds  thereon,  and,  as  the  bqx  is  fall 
to  the  exterior  end  of  the  included  fpring,  this  fpring  is  thus 
brought  round  the  fixed  arbor  that  holds  its  interior  end, 
and  its  folds  are  gradually  brought  up  to  fill  the  central  part 
of  the  box,  in  which  fituation  its  intenfity  is  increafed,  in 
confequence  of  its  being  moved  from  its  quiefeent  pofition  : 
remit  now  the  gut  or  chain,  and  the  barrel  will  retrograde 
and  wind  on  the  folds  again,  while  the  included  fpring  is  re- 
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laxing  itfelf  gradually  by  a correfponding  diminution  of 
power,  till  it  is  again  in  its  quiefeent  pofition.  Thus  the 
power  of  the  fpring,  contained  in  the  box,  is  always  dif- 
pofed  to  pull  back  the  box  itfelf  whenever  the  hand,  or  any 
external  force  applied  to  the  chain,  has  pulled  it  round  ia 
a forward  direction. 

Again,  let  us  fuppofe  the  free  end  of  the  chain,  that  is 
fpoken  of  as  having  been  pulled,  to  be  wound  round  a cy- 
linder, placed  in  a frame  parallel  to  the  arbor  of  the  box', 
and  made  fall  to  its  end,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  turning  the 
cylinder  round  on  the  pivots  of  its  arbor,  will  wind  the 
chain  round  it  while  it  is  unwound  from  the  box  ; in  this 
cafe  the  inclofed  fpring  is  wound  up  as  before,  by  being 
drawn  towards  the  centre  of  its  box  ; and  provided  its  force 
were  the  fame  in  all  fituations,  or  dillances  from  the  quief- 
eent point',  the  cylinder  in  quellion  would  be  a proper  fufee 
for  the  machine  to  be  actuated  by,  after  it  had  the  great 
wheel  attached  to  it,  and  the  ufual  ratchet  for  winding  ap- 
plied ; but  we  have  faid  that  the  force  of  the  main-fpring  is 
always  varying  as  it  relaxes  itfelf,  after  it  lias  been  wound 
up  to  the  centre  of  the  box  ; therefore  the  cylinder  mull 
neceffarily  be  fo  changed  into  another  figure,  that  the  place 
of  adtion  of  the  chain  on  its  furface  fhall  be  more  or  lefa 
dillant  from  its  axis  of  motion,  as  the  law  of  variation  in 
the  force  of  the  main-fpring  lhall  demand,  in  order  that  the 
force  tranfinitted  to  the  train  of  wheel-work,  and  through 
it  to  the  balance  or  pendulum,  may  be  invariable,  or  very 
nearly  fo.  It  is  obvious,  from  this  view  of  the  fubjedt,  that 
the  figure  of  the  body,  fubllituted  for  the  cylinder  in  ques- 
tion, as  a fufee,  mull  taper  according  to  fome  certain  law, 
either  by  ilraight  lines  forming  the  frullum  of  a cone,  or  by 
curves  of  fome  order,  bounding  the  fides  of  the  faid  figure  ; 
and  that  the  point  of  the  clmin’s  adtion  lhall  recede  from 
the  axis  of  the  fufee’s  motion,  as  it  revolves,  in  fuch  a way, 
while  the  force  of  the  main-fpring  is  diminilhed  by  its  re- 
laxation, or  departure  from  the  centre  of  its  box,  that  the 
produdt  arifing  from  the  force  of  the  fpring,  multiplied  by 
the  acting  radius  of  the  fufee,  (hall  be  in  every  fituation  the 
fame  ; for  then  the  effectual  power  of  the  main-fpring,  as  it 
regards  the  train,  will  be  invariable.  It  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  workman  can  determine  the  exact  figure,  and 
proportional  diameters  of  his  fufee,  by  any  mathematical 
rule  that  may  be  laid  down  from  the  meafurement  of  the 
fpring’e  extreme  powers ; but  for  the  fake  of  illullrating  the 
theory  of  a fufee’s  action  more  particularly,  we  will  prefent 
the  reader  with  fome  rules  and  calculations  on  this  fubjedt, 
propofed  by  the  late  Benj.  Martin,  which  are  fufficiently 
comprehenfive  to  take  in  aft  cafes.  The  figure  of  the  curve, 
which  will  form  the  fuperficics  of  the  fufee,  by  a revolution 
about  its  axis,  may  be  inveftigated  as  follows  : Let  B C D, 
i n Jig.  6.  of  Plate  XXXVI.  of  Horology,  be  the  curve,  and 
A L the  axis  of  the  fufee  produced ; let  D be  the  point 
where  the  end  of  the  chain  is  fixed  on  the  fufee,  when  the 
clock  or  watch  is  down,  or  the  main-fpring  relaxed,  and  B 
the  point  where  it  lies  when  the  fpring  is  wound  up  : from 
the  points  B and  D,  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  B A and 
D H refpedlively  to  the  axis  A L,  in  which  perpendiculars 
produced,  let  there  be  taken  A E and  H I proportional  to 
the  refpedtive  forces  of  the  main-fpring,  when  adting  by  the 
chain  at  the  points  of  extreme  power  B and  D ; through 
the  points  E and  I,  let  the  right  line  E I K be  drawn,  till 
it  interfedls  the  axis  produced  at  K,  and  from  any  point  C 
on  the  curve,  let  C F be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ia 
the  point  G,  then  will  F G reprefent  the  adting  force  of 
the  fpring  when  the  chain  is  pulling  it  round  on  the  point  C. 
Now  fince  the  force  adling  on  the  firll  wheel  of  the  train 
ought  always  co  be  uniformly  the  fame,  and  as  this  force  is 
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always  as  the  prodmft  or  re&aagle  of  the  lines  C F x GP, 
this  given  quantity  may  be  made  — a b,  in  which  cafe  we  fhall 

have  F G — qTTV  To  determine,  therefore,  the  equation 

of  the  curve.  B C D,  let  K H = a,  H I ==  b,  H G = .v, 
and  G C = v ; then  becaufe  of  the  fimilar  triangles  If  K I 

and  G K F,  we  have  H K : H I : : G K : F G = — ; that 

y 

, a b , . 

i?,  a : b : : a -j-  x : — ; whence  we  have  a a — a y + x y, 

y 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve,  and  which  (hews  it  to 
be  that  of  the  hyperbola  with  refpeti.  to  the  fpaee  between 
the  curve  and  its  afymptotes.  Flence  when  x — o,  then 
a — y,  orHK=HD;  alfo  when  the  point  G arrives  at 
A,  th.eny  = A B ; and  becaufe  EA  x AB-IIIxHD, 
we  have  E A : I H : : H D : A B : : a : y : : fo  is  the  great- 
er! force  of  the  fpring  upon  the  fufee  to  its  leafl  force.  Again, 
becaufe  the  ordinates  H D,  A B,  See.  are  at  right  angles 
to  A L,  the  curve  B C D is  that  called  an  equilateral  hyper * 
lola,  by  the  revolution  of. which  about  its  axis  A K,  or 
common  afymptote,  the  true  form  of  the.  folid  or  fufee  is 
generated,  as  feen  in  jig.  7. 

Our  Jig.  7.  contains  the  fub dance  of  three  figures,  as 
given  by  Martin,  and  the  letters  of  reference  are  altered, 
fo  aS  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  letters,  which 
in  the  original  account  rendered  the  references  very  ambi- 
guous to  the  reader ; a /3  7,  0 5 P,  uSi,  and  * X are  fo 
many  oppofite  equilateral  hyperbolas  deferibed  about  the 
afymptotes  » £,  and  0 x interfering  one  another  in  the  centre  e. 
Put  fer  [ = a- 0J  — 1,  then  gi3  = 2 = radius  of  the  cir- 

cle (3  0 e X touching  the  four  equal  hyperbolas  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  vertices  : again,  « r — % v — f + |T2  = 2 is 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  each  hyperbola  from  the  centre ; 
and  ladly,  the  parameter  a b = 9 X the  diameter  of  the  circle, 
agreeably  to  the  properties  of  the  hyperbola.  It  is  there- 
fore plain,  that  the  fedtion  of  any  given  fufee,  a /3  9 r,  through 
its  axis  v f,  is  determined  by  two  equal  arcs  a (3  and  v 9 of 
two  equal  and  adjacent  hyperbolas,  beginning  from  their 
vertices  p and  9.  It  is  alio  evident,  that,  fince  a-  & and  v a. 
do  reprefent  the  two  extreme  forces  of  the  main-fpring,  in 
every  fufee  properly  made,  9 /3  and  v cc  of  the  greated  and 
lead  ends  thereof,  mud  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  lead 
and  greated  force  of  the  fpring  reciprocally. 

It  alfo  follows,  that  when  the  proportion  of  the  greated 
and  lead  force  of  the  fpring  is  known,  or  the  ratio  of  cr/3 
to  ns  is  given,  then  alfo  the  length  of  the  fufee  v c-  is  a given 
quantity  of  a determinate  length.  Ladly,  it  is  evident,  that 
when  'the  length  of  the  fufee  and  one  of  the  two  forces  a-  (3 
«r  y se  are  given,  then  the  other  correfponding  force  is  de- 
terminable, and  not  to  be  affumed  at  pleafure. 

Having  thus  determined  the  geometrical  form  of  the  fufee, 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  give  an  illudra- 
tion  of  this  theory  by  examples  of  the  different  cafes.  Let 
U3  therefore  put  *-  /3  — a,  v a = y,  and  v 3-  = x,  and  then 
the  equation  a a — ay.  -j-  x y will  appear  in  its  proper  form; 

whence  if  a and  y be  given  to  find  x,  we  have a — x ; 

. . . y. 

when  x is  given,  or  x — 1 , wre  have  given  the  ratio  of  a to  y ; 
for  then  a a = a y + y ; confequently  a : y : : a 4-  1 : a. 

When  a and  x are  given,  then  = y ; and  ladly,  when 

a y 

x and y are  given,  we  have  d1  — ay  — xy,  and,  completing 
the  fquare,  a — xy  + fy7  + y. 

The  proper  denominations  for . exprefling  the  refpedtive 
forces,  a andy,  of  the  main-fpring,  may  be  ouirces  and  frac- 
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tional  parts,  which  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  reprefented  by  fo 
many  tenth  parts  of  an  inch  in  the  meafures  a-  /?,  cry,  and  v a 
of  the  fufee.  Thefe  forces  may  be  determined  thus  ; let 
M N O P be  the  barrel  containing  the  fpring,  and  let  QN»a 
be  the  pofition  or  direction  of  the  chain  or  gut  upon  the 
barrel  and  fufee  when  the  fpring  is  wound  up  ; then,  fup- 
poiing  the  chain  difengaged  from  the  fufee,  and  carried 
under  or  behind  the  barrel,  in  the  direction  N Q M to  the 
pulley  R,  fo  as  to  pafs  over  and  fupport  the  weight  S in 
eq.iihbrio,  this  weight  will  exprefs  the  force  of  the  fpring 
in  this  fituation.  In  like  manner,  if  T 6 (3  be  the  chain 
when  the  fpring  is  down  or  relaxed,  and  it  be  detached  and 
carried  under  the  barrel,  in  the  direction  O T P,  to  the 
pulley  U,  fo  as  to  pafs  over  it,  and  to  fupport  the  weight 
V,  which  is  juft  large  enough  to  balance  the  fmalleft  force 
of  the  fpring,  then  c-  /3'  = a : ■/  a.  = y : : S : V. 

Cafe  1. — Suppofe  the  weight  S to  be  63  ounces,  and  the 
weight  V to  be  21  ; then  a — 63  andy  = 21  ; or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  a — 3 and  y = 1 ; hence  we  find  x — 

— — a = 6 = 2 a,  that  is,  when  the  extreme  forces  are 

y ; ■ 

3:1,  the  length  of  the  fufee  v 0-  is  equal  to  the  diameter  cf 
its  bafe  or  thick  end  (3  9.  When  S : V ::2:i  : : a-  (3  : v a, 
then  x — a,  or  0-  v = <7  /3  ; alfo  when  S : V : : 3 : 2,  then 
x — \ a 5 and  univerfally  if  S : V : : m : n : : a : y : : 

a -{-  x : a,  then  it  will  be  — - a = x. 

n 

Cafe  2. — Given  the  length  of  the  fufee  v v — 6,  to  deter- 
mine the  ratio  of  the  forces  or  weights  S,  V,  which  will  give 
the  diameters  9 (3  and  n a.  of  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  fufee. 
Since  a'  — ay  + 6 y agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  hyperbo- 
la, we  have  a : y : : a + 6 : a ; then  by  affuming  the  value 
of  a w'e  have  that  of  y thus  ; fuppofe  a — 3,  then  a : y : : 3 
+ 6:31:3:1;  and  in  this  cafe  the  diameter  9/3  is  three 
times  the  diameter  n » ; and  becaufe  a : y : : m : n,  therefore 


for  any  affumed  ratio,  we  have 


= a ; thus  if  m : n 


m — n 

or  if  m : n : : 3 : 2,  then  2 x — a ; 


: : 2 : 1,  then  x — 

confequently  if  x — 6,  wre  have  a = 1 2,  and  y = 8. 

Cafe  3. — Given  the  length  of  the  fufee,  and  the  greateft 
force  of  the  main-fpring  to  find,  the  leaft  force  of  the  fame. 

Suppofe  x = tr  v — 6,  and  a — <7  /3  = 3,  then  y = 

a + x 

= - = 1 ; fo  that  if  S = 63  ounces,  we  have  V = 21  ; and 

if  x = a,  theny  = \ a,  or  0 S = 2 not. 

Cafe  4. — Given  the  length  of  the  fufee,  and  the  leaft  force 
of  the  main-fpring,  to  find  the  greateft.  Let  x — 6,  andy 

= then  C Xy  + fy2  + \ y — A 6.25  + 0.5  = .3 

= a,  fo  that  if  y z=  2 1 ounces,  the  greateft  force  will  be 
a — 63  : therefore,  in  every  cafe,  the  form  and  dimenfions 
of  the  fufee.  are,  or  may  be,  geometrically  determined. 

But  we  have  yet  to  fhew  how  the  requifite  hyperbola  a.  (3  y 
may  be  deferibed,  as  a pattern  for  the  curve  of  the  fufee.. 
Suppofe  the  extreme  forces  of  the  main-fpring  to  be,  as  we 
have  before  affumed,  as  63  to  21  ; then  having  drawn  two 
lines  v | and  0 x to  interfeft  at  j at  right  angles  for  asymp- 
totes, let  the  angles  v ( x and  0 % | be  bifedted  by  the  right 
line  Tj  e,  continued  each  wray  indefinitely.  Then  having  de- 
termined the  diameter  of  the  bafe  9 (3  of  the  fufee,  take 
that  extent  m the  dividers,  and  fet  it  off  each  way  from  the 
centre  ^ in  the  line  r c to  r and  which  points  will  be  the 
foci  of  the  two  oppofite  hyperbolas  a $ y and  $ e In 
the  focus  p fix  a ruler  fo  as  to  be  moveable  round  a 

pin  as  a centre  at  <p  y then  take  a.,  thread,  as  much  fhorter 

than. 


FUSEE. 


than  the  ruler  as  is  equal  to  the  diameter  0 s of  the  circle 
0 9 i A,  and  make  one  end  of  it  faft  to  the  end,  of  the 
ruler,  and  the  other  to  a pin  fixed  in  the  other  focus  r ; 
then  a tracer  ftretchtng  the  faid  thread,  at  the  edge  of  the 
ruler  at  any  point  x->  will  trace  the  required  hyperbola, 
while  the  ruler  is  made  to  turn  on  its  centre  of  motion  e ; 
for  in  every  cafe  the  difference  of  the  two  lines  4»"  x and  t 
taken  from  any  point  x in  the  defcribed  curve,  will  always 
be  equal  to  the  diameter  (3  i,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the 
hyperbolic  curve.  When  the  proper  curve  is  thus  formed 
on  paper,  for  any  particular  main-fpring,  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  card-paper,  or  fheet-brafs  ; as  a pattern  or  gauge 
to  be  applied  to  the  fufee-engine,  as  will  be  hereafter  de- 
fcribed. 

FuasK-engine  is  an  engine  contrived  for  cutting  the  fpiral 
groove,  that  winds  round  the  folid  part  of  the  fufee,  which 
is  formed,  as  we  have  fhewn  above,  by  the  revolution  of  an 
hyperbolic  curve.  Various  conftruftions  of  this  ufeful  en- 
gine have  been  devifed  by  different  ingenious  workmen,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  each  modification  to  its  refpec- 
tive  inventor,  nor  indeed  is  it  a matter  of  much  importance, 
as  the  general  principle  is  the  fame  in  all,  namely,  the  appli- 
cation of  a Aiding  cutting  tool  to  the  furface  of  a revolving 
fufee  ; the  different  methods  of  adjufting  and  limiting  the 
velocities  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine,  and  a provilion 
for  the  fteadinefs  of  thofe  motions,  have  given  rife  to  various 
applications  of  the  mechanical  powers  to  produce  the  fame 
ultimate  effeft.  We  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  a few  va- 
rieties of  the  engine  in  queftion,  fiich  as  we  deem  the  moft 
ufeful  iii  praftice,  from  an  examination  of  which,  it  will  be 
obvious  to  the  mechanift,  that  other  combinations,  to  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe,  might  be  devifed  without  difficulty. 

I.  Vufee-engine  ailing  ly  means  of  an  inclined  Plane. — The 
fir  ft  fufee-engine  that  we  propofe  to  defcribe,  and  that 
which,  in  our  eftimation,  is  the  fteadieft  in  its  aftion,  is 
reprefented  by  fg.  I.  of  Plate  XXXVII.  of  Horology,  and 
is  that  which  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  late  Brower,  wliofe 
cutting  engine  we  defcribed  as  made  by  Hindlcy  of  York  ; 
and  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fufee-engine  before  us 
was  contrived  by  the  fame  ingenious  mecbanift.  A A is  a 
folid  block  of  hard  wood,  that  may  lie  on  a table,  or  have 
feet  of  its  own,  to  fupport  it : B 13  are  two  firm  iron  flip- 
ports  fcrewed  to  the  faid  block,  and  bearing  the  ftrong  tri- 
angular bridges  C,  C ; through  thefe  triangular  bridges 
pafles  a long  prifm  of  fmooth  iron,  the  end  of  which  is  feen 
at  D ; upon  this  ftrong  prifm  ftand  three  upright  iron,  or 
fteel,  pieces  E,  F,  and  G,  formed  like  the  puppets  of  a 
lathe,  the  laft  of  which  is  moveable  at  pleafure,  and  the 
whole  taken  together  conftitute  a frame  very  much  refem- 
bling  that  of  a lathe  : H we  will  call  the  mandril,  or  arbor, 
that  paftes  through  circular  holes  in  the  puppets  E and  F, 
and  has  a winch,  I,  to  be  turned  by  ; the  cylindrical  piece 
of  fteel,  K,  paftes  through  the  puppet  G,  and  is  fixed  at 
any  depth  in  the  hole  by  the  lever  and  fcrew  L,  over  it, 
which  fcrew  enters  the  head  of  the  puppet,  and  preffes 
again!!  the  convex  fide  of  K,  the  inner  end  of  which  is 
pointed  by  a cone,  and  its  outer  end  lias  a conical  hole 
drilled  in  it,  by  which  means  the  piece,  K,  may  be  made  to 
bear  either  again!!  a hole,  or  a point  in  any  arbor  that  a 
fufee  may  happen  to  have  ; M is  a lever  with  a projecting 
pin  fcrewed  to  the  interior  end  of  the  mandril,  fo  as  to  re- 
volve with  it,  and  the  arbor  of  the  fufee,  O,  which  bears 
again!!  a cylindrical  hole  at  this  end  of  the  mandril  witli  one 
end,  and  again1!  the  cylindrical  point  of  piece  K with  the 
other,  carries  a fecond  lever  N,  feen  feparately  in  fg.  2, 
which  correfponds  to  what  is  called  a dog  in  a turning  frame  ; 
this.dog  is  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the  fufee,  by  a final!  thumb- 


ferew  at  its  lower  end,  as  feen  in  fig.  2,  and  the  oblong  ho!e 
at  its  upper  end  receives  the  projecting  pin  of  lever  M». 
fo  that  when  this  lever  revolves  with  the  mandril,  the  dog 
and  fufee  are  carried  round  at  the  fame  time.  On  the  pro- 
jecting parts,  P,  P,  of  the  puppets,  F,  G,  which  have  each 
a triangular  hole,  is  fupported  a fecond,  but  a imaller  prifm, 

Q,  of  iron,  or  fteel,  that  may  be  fixed  in  any  pefition,  to 
the  right  or  left,  by  Aiding  without  fhake  in  the  two  trian- 
gular and  diftant  holes  above-named  : to  this  prifm,  Q,  is 
fixed  a Aiding  perforated  piece,  R,  by  means  of  a thumb- 
fere  w feen  under  Q,  and  at  right  angles  to  this  Aiding  piece, 

R,  is  fixed  faft  a third  ftill  imaller  prifm,  S,  which  con- 
fequcntly  may  be  fixed  over  any  part  of  prifm  O,  fo  as  to. 
be  opppiite  the  fufee  O,  or  any  part  of  it ; along  this  third 
prifm,  S,  Aides  the  upright  bearer  T,  that  may  alfo  be, 
fixed  at  any  diilance  from  the  end  of  S by  another  thumb- 
fere  w,  which  appears  under  it ; the  ..bearer,  T,  therefore 
Aides  alfo  along  the  fecond  prifm,  O,  whenever  the  piece, 
R,  is  moved  in  making  the  adjuftment  for  pofition  ; at  the 
top  of  this  bearer  is  a fquare  hole  of  confiderable  depth,  in 
which  the  cutting  tool,  U,  Aides  without  ftiake,  and  any 
Aight  prefiure  on  the  handle  at  U of  the  cutting  tool  will 
apply  its  cutting  point  to  the  furface  of  the  revolving  fufee, 
the  winch,  I,  being  turned  at  the  fame  time ; but  the  tool 
u,  or  the  fufee,  rnuft  one  of  them  have  a lateral  motion, 
othenvife  the  groove  cut  by  the  faid  point  would  form  a 
circle  only  on  the  furface  of  the  fufee  ; to  render  the  groove 
fpiral,  therefore,  is  the  buiinefs  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  apparatus. 

W X Y Z is  a long  metallic  frame  with  its.  iides  made 
perfectly  parallel,  fo  as  to  Aide  without  {hake  within  the 
two  fixed  parallel  bars  of  metal,  a a and  b b,  which  are 
fcrewed  to  the  puppets  E and  F ; this  frame  is  counterba- 
lanced by  a weight  fufpepded  by  a firing,  r.o':  feen  in  the. 
figure,  that  is  faftened  to  its  fuperior  end,  before  it  pafles 
over  a fixed  friftion-wheel,  not  ncceffary  to  be  exhibited  ; 
and  on  the  mandril,  behind  this  frame,  is  a pinion  inferted- 
that  afts  with  the  rack,  or  toothed  bar,  that  is  vifible  at 
the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  to  which  it  is- 
made  faft  ; hence,  whenever  the  winch,  1,  is  turned,  not 
only  the  fufee  revolves,  but  the  frame,  W X Y Z,  afeends 
or  defeends,  accordingly  as  the  turns  are  made  direct  or 
retrograde  : c d e is  a metallic  bar,  fimilar  to  one  of  the- 
bars  that  conftitutes  the  fidcs  of  the  frame,  and  is  move- 
able  round  a pin  at  d,  as  a centre,  of  motion  ; the  extreme 
crofs-pieces  or  end  pieces  of  the  frame  have  each  a circular 
perforation  quite  through,  lnrg-e  enough  to  admit  each  a 
fcrew  through  them,  of  which  the  milled  nuts  are  vifible 
near  W and  Z refpeftively  ; it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
this  bar,  c d e,  may  be  fixed  either  parallel  to  the  fides  of 
the  frame,  or  at  any  given  angle  of  inclination,  within  the 
limits  of  the  circular  apertures,  the  edges  of  which  aie,  or 
may  be,  graduated  • for  when  the  bar  is  turned  round  its 
centre  from  its  parallel  pofition,  as  in  the  figure,  the  thuir.b- 
ferews  will  aft  on  its  extreme  ends,  and  fet  it  faft. 
Failly  a weight,  V,  is  fufpended  by  a cord,  going  round  a 
fixed  friftion-wheel  on  the  cheek  a a of  puppet  E,  and  made* 
fail  to  the  fecond  prifm,  Q,  at  the  end  near  R,  fo  as  to  p.uih 
this  prifm,  and  furmounted  cutting  tool,  JJ, ..towards  the- 
inclined  bar  of  the  frame,  till  an  elaftic  crofs-bar,  ff  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the-  faid  prifm,  comes  in.  contact  .with 
the  ft r aight  edge  of  the.  inclined  bar,  in  which  iRuaiion  l!.<? 
prifm  ii»  queftiog  .will  remain  at  reft  while  the  frame  is  ;;u 
reft  ; but  when  the  frame  is  made  to  aicenu  by  the  pinion 
of  the  winch,  the  weight,  V,  prefers,  s the  contact-  of  toe 
elaftic  bar,  ff, . with  the  fide  of  the  inejiue  d.  h.£U',  a d do-  , 
ibendhig,  pulls  after  it  -the-  prifm  th  with  its  cutting-tool. 
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the  fufee,  in  the  mean  time,  being  made  to  revolve ; it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  one  hand  of  the  workman  turn 
the  winch,  I,  while  the  other  is  prefling  gently  againft  the 
handle,  U,  of  the  cutting-tool,  a groove  will  be  made  on 
the  furface  of  the  fufee  of  fome  determined  number  of  re- 
volutions, which  fhall  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  bar’s 
inclination,  that  regulates  the  motion  of  the  prifm  ; and  as 
this  inclination  is  adjuftable,  a given  number  of  fpiral  turns 
may  be  afiigned  by  adjuftment,  to  a given  length  of  the 
fufee  to  be  cut.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  fufee  is  not  cy- 
Jindrical,  the  regulation  of  the  p ref fure  by  hand  only  mult 
be  very  nice,  to  make  the  tool  cut  the  groove  of  equal  depth 
in  every  part  of  the  furcefiive  revolutions,  tvhere  the  diame- 
ter is  continually  varying  its  dimenfions.  To  obviate  any 
inaccuracy  that  is  liable  to  arife  from  this  operation,  the 
French  have  applied  a piece  of  metal  formed  into  the  proper 
hyperbolic  curve,  as  a guide,  or  gauge,  for  the  run  of  the 
.cutting  tool,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  by  Jg.  3,  which  we  will 
defcribe  as  adapted  to  our  prefent  engine,  though  it  was  ap- 
plied, according  to  F.  Berthoud,  by  M.  Lelievre  to  an  en-«' 
gine,  contrived  by  him,  of  a conftruCtion  nearly  iinular  to 
the  one  we  are  defcribing,  except  that  the  Hiding  frame 
moved  horizontally,  whereas  our’s  moves  vertically. 

In  the  figure  laft  named,  A B is  a brafs  frame,  carrying 
the  cutting-  tool  U,  and  its  fupporter  T,  adapted  to  the 
prilin  Q,  in  Jg.  1 ; but  at  C,  where  the  cutting  point  is 
connected  with  A B,  is  a piece  of  metal  formed  into  an  hy- 
perbolic curve,  as  feen  detached  at  D,  near  the  faid  figure  j 
this  curve,  or  gauge,  is  formed  by  the  rules  laid  down  in 
our  preceding  article  Fusee,  and  is  fixed  by  a clamping 
piece,  E,  with  a thumb-ferew  at  the  required  polition,  as 
to  depth,  while  the  ferews  at  the  ends  of  A B adjuft  the  la- 
teral polition,  for  the  length  of  the  fufee,  by  means  of  the 
oblong  holes  that  allow  the  whole  frame  of  this  figure  to 
flide  to  the  right  and  left,  as  occafion  may  require,  before 
it  is  finally  fixed  for  aClion.  In  this  fit  nation  of  the  appa- 
ratus, a pin  is  inferted  fall  into  the  Item  of  the  cutting  tool 
near  C,  fo  as  to  be  in  contaCt  with  the  edge  of  the  curve ; 
the  confequence  of  which  contrivance  is,  that  while  the 
cutting  tool  goes  along  with  the  prifm  Q,  in  Jg.  1,  aS  be- 
fore defenbed,  the  pin,  retting  againft  the  edge  of  the  fixed 
curve,  is  pulhed  outwards  at  the  fame  time  that  the  tool  ad- 
vances in  a lateral  direction,  along  the  fide  of  the  fufee,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  fpiral  groove  thus  cut  is  gauged  to  a given 
depth,  depending  not  on  the  fhape  of  the  fufee  itfelf,  but  of 
the  hyperbolic  curve  at  the  edge  of  the  fmall  plate,  C,  which 
in  fact  forms  the  fufee,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  grooved  by 
the  cutting  point.  This  contrivance  has  not,  that  we  know 
®f>  been  ufed  in  England,  notwithftanding  its  ingenuity  and 
practicability,  and  the  reafon  may  be,  that,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  every  particular  fpring,  ufed  as  a main-fpring, 
requires  its  own  appropriate  curve,  and  it  would  be  endlefs 
to  have  a curved  piece  made  for  every  feparate  fufee  that  is 
to  be  cut  by  the  engine : befides,  a fpring  is  rarely  found 
uniform  in  its  variation  of  force  with  the  variation  of  tenfion, 
throughout  its  whole  time  of  unwinding ; fo  that,  after  all, 
tentative  adjuftments  of  the  depth  of  certain  fpirals,  to 
«orrefpond  to  the  actual  force  of  the  fpring,  at  the  feveral 
ftates  of  relaxation,  become  necelfary,  to  enfure  an  unifor- 
mity ol  the  fpring’ s influence  on  the  train  of  wheel-work  : 
the  tool  which  our  Englifh  watch  and  clock-makers  ufe,  to 
after  tain  the  proper  dimenfions  of  the  fufee,  when  formed 
and  grooved,  has  been  already  deferibed  among  the  other 
Clock  tools,  and  may  be  feen  at  Jg.  10.  of  Plate  XXI.  of 
Horol  gy_ ; and  when  any  particular  part  of  the  fufee  requires 
to  be  dmum filed,  or  to  have  its  groove  deepened,  the  fufee 
it  put  either,  mto  a common  turning  frame,  or  into  the  Fusee 


frame,  hereafter  deferibed,  (Jg.  3.  of  Plate  XXXVIII.)  an<f 
the  cutting  point  is  fuffered  to  run  by  the  guidance  of  the 
groove  already  formed,  till  the  given  part  is  found  deep 
enough,  after  a repetition  of  trials,  made  with  the  fpring 
properly  fixed,  as  to  tenfion,  ar.d  wound  up  to  the  given 
part  of  the  fufee  that  has  been  altered.  Thus  every  point 
in  the  fpiral  groove  of  a fufee  may  be  adjufted  to  the  a cling 
force  of  the  fpring  with  which  it  is  to  be  ufed  ; and  we  beg 
leave  to  repeat,  that  thefe  adjuftments  of  the  fufee,  by  trial 
of  the  fufee -tool,  ought  never  to  be  omitted  when  a new 
main-fpring  is  fir  ft  ufed  in  any  watch  or  clock,  however  old; 
for  as  focn  might  we  expert  that  the  expanfion  of  mercury, 
in  a new  tube,  would  correfpond  to  an  old  fcale  previoufly 
made,  as  that  a new  main-fpring  (hall  have  its  extreme  and 
intermediate  forces  exactly  compenfatcd  by  an  old  fufee  with- 
out new  adjuftments. 

2.  V vsEK-cngirc  acting  by  the  union  of  a ferew,  a double  lever, 
ami  a pair  of  wheels. — The  fufee-engine  which  we  now  come 
to  defcribe  unues  the  combined  powers  of  wheel -work, 
the  ferews,  and  the  double  lever,  to  modify  the  refpeCtive 
motions  of  the  fufee  and  of  the  cutting  tool,  in  the  tallow- 
ing manner  ; A B,  in  Jg.  4.  of  the  laft  plate,  is  a plate  of 
brafs  fixed,  or  otherwife  placed  on  a table,  during  the  act 
of  ufing  the  engine  now  before  us  ; C C and  D D are  two 
pair  of  puppets,  refpeCtively  ferewed  to  the  plate  A B,  and 
united  refpeCtively  by  the  edge -bars  lying  on  the  (aid  plate  ; 
the  little  frame  under  fig.  5,  feen  there  detached,  is  ferewed 
on  the  fame  plate  A B,  between  the  two  edge -bars,  to 
which  it  will  Hide  parallel,  before  it  is  fixed  by  its  thumb- 
ferew  beneath  ; this  fmall  frame  receives  the  fufee  between 
its  cylindrical  holding  pieces  E and  F,  and  the  piece  E is 
moreover  ufed  as  a llud  for  a loofe  wheel  to  revolve  round  ; 
a pin  projecting  from  the  plane  of  this  wheel  impels  a dog, 
as  in  our  laft  engine,  fixed  on  the  fufee-arbor,  to  which  it 
communicates  motion  whenever  the  wheel  revokes  ; this 
wheel  is  impelled  by  another,  placed  faft  on  the  tapped  arbor,, 
of  the  winch  I,  that  fits  in  a hole  made  in  the  puppet  C,. 
near  the  winch,  and  is  fupported  at  the  other  end  by  a cylin- 
drical piece  with  a conical  point,  entering  the  hole  of  the 
other  puppet  C ; whenever  therefore  the  winch  is  turned, 
both  wheels  and  the  fufee  will  all  revolve,  though  not 
all  in  the  fame  direction,  nor  yet  in  the  fame  time,  unlefs 
the  two  wheels  have  like  dimenfions  and  numbers  of  teeth. 
The  perforated  cylindrical  piece  G,  which  if  tapped  to 
receive  the  ferew  of  the  arbor,  is  prevented  from  turning 
round,  as  the  arbor  revolves,  by  a projecting  piece  below  it, 
that  furrounds  a fixed  ftrong  wire  H K,  which  Hides,  or  is 
at  liberty  to  flide,  in  two  cocks  ferewed  to  the  puppets  C 
and  C,  as  feen  in  the  figure  ; therefore,  when  the  arbor  con- 
taining the  male  ferew  revokes,  by  means  of  its  winch,  the 
piece  G,  with  the  correfponding  female  ferew,  is  drawn . 
towards  the  winch  gradually,  and  the  regularity  of  this 
motion  will  depend  on  the  due  inclination  of  the  threads  ©£ 
the  ferew,  which  therefore  ought  not  to  be  drunk,  as  the 
workmen  call  the  imperfection  in  this  refpeCt  ; but  the  piece 
G would  be  at  liberty  to  travel  along  tile  whole  length  of 
the  arbor,  if  there  were  no  flops  at  the  limited  diftances:  to 
obviate  this,  the  wheel  ou  the  tapped  arbor  has  a pin  alfo. 
projecting  from  its  plane,  and  the  two  Hiding  pieces  E and 
M will  clamp  at  any  given  points  of  the  wire  juft  deferibed; 
near  the  laft  named  wheel  the  wire  is  cranked  fo  as  to  per- 
mit the  wheel  to  pafs  through  its  crank  in  its  prefent  polition, 
but  when  the  piece  under  G Hides  along  the  wire  till  it 
meets  with  the  clamp  L,  it  pu  Ihcs  the  wire  altogether 
before  it,  till  the  angular  part  of  the  crank  falls  in  the  way 
of  the  wheel's  pin,  when  all  further  motion  is  arretted  by  the 
locking  of  the  wlieel  ; a contrary  motion  will  alfo  lock  the 

wheel 
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wheel  by  a pin  behind  the  wheel,  when  the  clamp  M is  acled 
on,  and  the  diltance  of  the  clamps  mud  depend  upon  the 
length  of  the  fufee  to  be  cut,  as  we  fliall  fee  more  clearly 
prefently.  Above  and  below  the  moveable  piece  G are 
fixed  two  ftrong  wires  N and  O,  which  running  parallel  to 
■each  other,  are  fo  fixed,  by  a pin  palfing  along  foclcet  P, 
that  they  have  thereon  one  common  centre  of  motion,  in  the 
manner  of  a long  joint ; this  focket  is  attached  to  the  double 
lever,  feen  detached  atyfg,  6,  with  five  holes  near  its  centre, 
and  with  a fimilar  focket  at  its  oppofite  end  ; the  cock,  which 
is  feen  in  fg.  7,  is  fixed  by  a fcrew  and  Heady  pin  to  the 
bottom  plate  A B,  beyond  the  fmall  frame  E F,  and  fup- 
ports  the  double  lever  P Q,  by  a pin  placed  in  fome  one  of 
its  five  holes,  accordingly  as  the  oppolite  ends  of  the  lever 
are  to  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  that  rs,  accordingly 
as  the  central  pin  is  inferted  into  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third, 
&c.  hole  ot  the  double  lever.  R is  a long  bar,  of  equal 
breadth  throughout,  that'  fupports  the  cutting  tool  S,  and 
that  is  at  liberty  to  Hide  within  the  puppets  1)  and  D with- 
out Ihake  j another  pair  of  ftrong  wires,  like  N and  O,  are 
made  fall  to  this  bar  above  and  below,  which  wires  have  alfo 
their  common  centre  of  motion  round  a long  pin,  palling 
through  the  locket  Q,  at  the  oppolite  end  of  the  double 
lever. 

From  this  arrangement  it  is  evident,  that  whenever  the 
piece  G is  drawn  towards  the  winch,  by  the  revolution  of 
the  latter,  the  wires  N and  O will  make  their  end  of  the 
double  lever  follow  ; but  as  the  oppofite  end  of  the  faid 
lever  will  move  in  a contrary  direction,  its  wires  will  draw 
back  the  long  bar  R,  and  with  it  the  cutting  tool,  the  fufee 
in  the  mean  time  being  revolving  ; hence  it  is  obvious  that  a 
little  preflure  on  the  handle  S of  the  cutting  tool  will  form 
a fpiral  groove,  fuch  as  was  deferibed  when  we  detailed  the 
operations  of  the  lall  engine.  The  number  of  turns  on  the 
fufee  may  be  limited  either  by  altering  the  central  pin  be- 
tween the  oppofite  levers,  or  by  changing  the  wheels  for 
others  of  different  ratios,  with  refpedt  to  their  diameters  and 
numbers  of  teeth,  or  by  both  jointly  when  great  nicety  is 
required.  We  are  difpofed  to  think  that  the  variety  of 
fittings  in  this  con (1  ruction1,  and  the  union  of  different 
powers,  are  not  calculated  to  render  the  motions  to  be  pro- 
duced equally  fteady,  particularly  when  the  parts  of  adion 
have  been  a little  loofened  by  ufe. 

It"  may  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  here  another  method 
of  applying  the  cutting  point  to  the  fufee,  which  feems 
calculated. to  prevent  parallax  or  lateral  motion  of  the  point ; 
Rr,  inpfo-.  8,  as  infg.  4,  is  the  edge-bar  bearing  the  cutter  I) 
fixed  faff  to  the  upright  lever  B ; this  lever  is  faff  on  the 
arbor  A,  which  turns  on  two  pivots  at  the  cocks  a and  a 
fixed  to  the  bar  R ; then  fuppofing  D to  have  a handle  like 
S in  Jig.  4,  the  motion  of  the  arbor  A round  its  pivots  will 
allow  the  cutting  point  to  approach,  or  recede  from  the 
fufee,  according  to  the  quantity  of  preffure  applied  to  it  in 
the  act  of  cutting.  This  conflrudion  is  not  fo  common  as 
that  in  Jig.  4,  but  muff  be  more  Heady,  and  would  probably 
cut  better  if  there  were  a joint  where  D is  made  fall  to  B, 
to  preferve  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  cutting-tool  as  it 
recedes  or  advances. 

3.  Fufee-engine  ( common ) a fling  ly  the  union  of  one  fcrew  and 
two  f ugle  levers. — The  fufee-engine  reprefented  in  fg.  I. 
of  Plate  XXXVIII.  of  Horology,  is  the  common  engine 
taken  from  one  of  • the  Lancafhire  pattern-books,  and  is  the 
moil  fimple  of  any  ; A B C D is  a plate  of  brafs,  on  which 
the  dove-tailed  plate  E F Hides  without  fhake,  and  with  but 
littV  fndion,  the  fides  being  perfedly  parallel.  The  axis  of 
the  handle  is  fupported  by  the  bearing  pieces  A and  G faH 
to  the  under  plate,  and  has  a fcrew  cut  on  it  throughout  its 
length  between  the  faid,  bearing  pieces  4 the  thick,  end  U of 


the  lever  H I is  tapped  fo  as  to  receive  the  fcrew  of  the  axis 
without  flinke,  to  which  it  can  be  adapted  by  the  fcrew  at 
H ; this  lever  has  an  oblong  aperture  through  it,  in  the 
diredion  of  its  length  from  H.  nearly  to  I,  and  is  moveable 
round  the  pin  at  K,  that  enters  the  lower  plate  through  a 
fecond  aperture  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  lever  ; F M is  a 
fecond  lever,  turning  On  the  pin  M fixed  to  the  Hiding  plate, 
and  fet  fall  by  the  milled  nut  L,  over  any  point  of  the  cir- 
cular aperture  N,  as  the  inclination  may  require  ; O F is  an 
endlefs  fcrew  of  flow  motion,  for  regulating  the  accuracy  of' 
the  adjullment  to  the  point  where  the  nut  fixes  the  lever, 
and  T is  a pin  fixed  in  the  lever  L M,  that  paffes  through., 
the  oblong  apertures  of  lever  H I,  and  gives  motion  to  the 
Hiding  plate  E F,  whenever  the  handle  turns  the  axis  of  the 
fcrew,  and  as  the  cutting  point  P Q is  attached  to  tills  plate, 
by  the  cocks  R and  S,  it  alfo  moves  with  the  fame  velocity  ; 
this  velocity  depends  on  the  difiance  of  the  pin  T from  K.. 
the  centre  of  its  motion,  and  may  therefore  be  regulated 
by  the  nut  I.  and  fcrew  O L,  to  the  requifite  angular  velo- 
city, that  may  fuit  each  turn  of  the  handle,  or  fufee  attached’ 
to  it  by  a clamping  piece  between  G and  D, 

The  operation  of  cutting  the  fufee  by  this  engine,  it  is 
prefumed,  can  require  no  further  explanation. 

4.  Fufee-engine  {old),  a fling  by  the  union  of  a wheel  and 
pinion,  a fcrew , a fin  pie  lever,  and  a fiding  frame. — Fig.  2, 
of  the  lail  plate,  exhibits  a perfpetlive  view  of  the  old  fufee 
engine  as  given  in  the  Lancafhire  pattern  hooks  ; A B C D, 
as  before,  is  the  inferior  frame,  and  F F the  Hiding  frame, 
but  infiead  of  dove-tailed  edges  this  upper  frame  Hides  by 
means  of  four  cylindrical  pieces  palfing  through  correfpond-- 
ing  holes  in  the  edges  of  the  lower  frame,  as  feen  in  the 
figure  ; there  is  alfo  an  axis  formed  into  a fcrew,  turned  by 
the  handle,  adling  in  the  part  H of  the  invifible  lever  H I, 
as  before,  which  lever  lies  here  under  the  frames  ; but  a 
wheel  G on  a feparate  axis,  that  carries  the  fufee,  is  qdtuated 
by  a pinion  on  the  axis  of  the  handle.  The  fecond  lever 
F M of  the  preceding  engine  is  here  wanting  ; but  the  nut 
T is  in  place  of  its  pin  T,  and  penetrates  one  of  the  cir- 
cular holes  in  the  fuperincumbent  piece  R T,  fo  as  to  lay 
hold  of  the  lever  H I through  a concealed  aperture  in  the 
Hiding  frame  E F j the  difiance  of  the  hole  ufed  from  the 
centre  of  the  lever’s  motion  K regulates  the  velocity,  as- 
before,  of  the  Hiding  frame,  and  confequently  of  the  cutting 
point  P Q,  ferewed  to  it  by  a pair  of.  embracing  cocks, 
while  the  fcrew,  taking  into  the  nut  R,  adjufis  the  exadt 
fituatiop  of  the  hole  occupied  by  the  milled  nut  T.  -.1  n: 
all  other  refpedts  the  operation  of  cutting  the  fufe&  is  the 
lame  as  in  the  other  engines.  Sometimes  we  have  feen  a 
fcrew  adding  agninft  the  Hiding  frame  and  placed  between 
the  cylindrical  pieces  on  the  inner. edge  of  the  under  frame 
to  prevent  jerks,  but  when  the  fcrew  and  other  adling  parts 
are  well  fitted,  this  is  unneceffary...  From  thefe  four  en- 
gines it  is  eafy  to  perceive, , as  we  have  obferved,  that  vari- 
ous other  modifications  may  be  adopted  to  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Fuser  Frame. — When  a fufee  has  been  cut  by  an  engine, 
and  is  found  on  trial  to  have  fome  place  or  places  of  too  large 
a diameter  for  the  main-fpring  to  adl  equally  with,  a little, 
frame,  like  that  in  fig.  3.  of  the  lalt  plate,  is  fometimes  ufed, 
where  the  cutting  tool  A has  its  point  put  in  the  fpiral 
groove,  and  is  made  to  reft  on  a cylindrical  arbor  B,  that  ' 
relts  tn;  the  equal  rollers  C and  D,  fixed  in  the  refpedlive 
ends  of  the  frame,  by  means  of  a grooved  pulley,  fo  that 
as  the  fufee  revolves,  the  faid  arbor  B moves  laterally,  and 
keeps  the  point  of  the  cutting  tool  in  th«  groove,  at  right . 
angles  to  the  arbor  of  the  fufee,  and  thus  any  particular 
part  only  of  the  fufee  maybe  reduced,  by  partially  turning, 
the  handle,  as  the  circumitances  of  the  cafe  may  require. 
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FuSEH,  Fuze,  dr  Fu/e,  in  War.  See  Fuze.  by  the  reverfe,  that  is,  by  throwing  the  correfpondmg  arm 

FUSHENG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pcrfia,  iiv  Cho-  forcibly  towards,  or  acrofs  the  body.  The  motion  of  a 
rafan,  36  miles  N.  of  Herat.  root  fhould  be  on  a fimilar  principle,  and  all  facings  fhould 

FUSIBILITY,  that  quality  in  metals  and  minerals,  be  marked  by  firft  raifing  the  right  hand  and  throwing  back 
which  difpofes  them  for  fufion.  the  right  foot,  then  astl*e;body  calls  round,  reftoring  them 

Gold  is  more  fufible  than  iron  or  copper  ; but  lefs  fo  than  with  a fweeping  motion  to  their  places.  Without  fuch  de- 
liver, tin,  and  lead.  inonftrations,  which  certainly  appear  individually  ludicrous. 

Borax  is  frequently  mixed  with  metals,  to  render  them  no  corps  could  go  through  their  motions  with  exadlnefs. 
more  fufible.  " FUSILE  Column  and  Marble  ; fee  the  fubftantives. 

FUSIFORMIS,  Radix,  in  Botany,  a fpindle-fhaped  EUSILEER,  in  Military  Language.  This  deiignaticn 
root,  as  in  (lie  carrot,  parfnep,  and  ratlifh.  See  Root.  fhould  literally  apply  to  men  bearing  iufils,  but  it  is  in  many 
FUSIGNANO,  ill  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  inftances  given  to  regiments  which  vary  but  little  from  tire 
department  of  the  Lower  l’o  ; 24  miles  S.  E.  of  Ferrara.  ordinary  clafs  of  regiments  of  the  line.  The  duties  of  a 
FUSIL,  in  H raldry,  by  the  French  called  fvfee,  q d.  fulileer,  properly  fpeaking,  are  chiefly  direfted  to  the  fame 
fp indie,  is  a bearing  of  a rhomboidal  figure,  more  (lender  fervices  as  appertain  to  Tight  infantry,  and  to  the  feveral 
than  the  lozenge  ; its  upper  and  lower  angles  being  more  corps  performing  the  more  defultory  and  detached  opera- 
acute  than  the  tw  o middle  ones.  tions  of  a campaign  ; confequently  the  drefs  ought  to  be  fo 

Fusil,  in  Military  Language,  is  a light  mufket,  nearly  fafhioned  as  to  allow  perfedl  freedom  of  motion,  and  not  to 
fimilar  to  a carabine,  but  in  general  more  neatly  finifhed  ; it  be  fubjedt  to  hitching  among  boughs,  &c.  The  colour 
being  ufually  intended  for  the  ufe  of  officers  attached  to  ought  to  conform  to  the  general  face  of  the  country  ; thus, 
light  companies,  and  thofe  appertaining  to  fufileer  corps,  where  much  verdure  prevails,  green  fhould  be 'adopted  ; 
to  yagers,  rangers,  chaffeurs,  carabineers,  and  others  in  but  where  the  foil  is  generally  barren,  any  medium  fliade  of 
which  light  arms  are  ufually  employed.  Formerly  the  brown,  or  of  ruffet,  or  of  olive  colour,  will  be  preferable ; 
officers  attached  to  grenadier  companies  bore  fuiils,  but  fince  fuch  will  tend  bell  to  the  concealment  of  thofe  who 
within  thefe  few  years  that  practice  has  been  difcontinued,  may  be  ordered  to  occupy,  pcfTefs,  & c.  for  the  pttrpofe  of 
nor  do  many  officers  in  any  corps  ufe  them  ; fwords  being  iurprifmg,  or  of  annoying  an  enemy.  Fuiileers  fhould 
the  only  weapons  ordinarily  borne.  The  fuiils  intended  for  wear  llout  fiioes,  with  whole  gaiters  of  fuhflantial  hut  very 
officers  are  generally  mounted  with  filver,  and  have  bayonets  pliant  leather,  reaching  over  the  knees,  double-milled  pan- 
of  a light  conftruction  ; the  bore  ufually  calculated  for  balls  taloons  and  jacket,  without  any  facings,  or  glittering  but- 
of  eighteen  to  the  pound,  and  the  length  of  the  barrels  from  • tons  ; the  belts  fhould  be  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  cloth,  as 
thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  niches.  We  confider  the  fill'll  as  ought  alfo  the  cap,  which  fhould  be  of  leather,  with  flaps  to, 
being  an  eligible  weapon  for  all  officers  whole  duty  it  may  let  down  both  before  and  behind  : every  article  fhould  be 
particularly  be  to  engage  in  defultory  fkirmifhes,  and  efpe-  water -prQof,  and  made  to  fit  very  compactly,  but  without 
cially  in  that  horrid  Tpecies  of  warfare,  termed  “ buffi-  deteriorating  the  freedom  of  motion.  The  fufil  and  the 
fighting,”  but  for  the  ordinary  branches  of  fervice  performed  bayonet  ought  to  be  brow  ned  over  all  thofe  parts  ufually 
by  regiments  of  the  line,  they  are  certainly  ill  calculated,  on  kept  bright ; in  order  that  no  rays  fhould  be  refledled  from 
account  of  their  being  cumbrous,  and  a check  upon  thofe  them.  This  mode  is  now  very  properly  becoming  very 
aclive  fervices  con  netted  with  the  prefervation  of  order,  and  general  in  the  Britifli  fervice,  and  carries  with  it  the  i.m- 
the  prompt  execution  of  whatever  evolutions  may  be  per-  portant  recommendation  of  confiderably  diminifhing  thofe 
formed.  The  efpontoon,  though  by  no  means  a choice  im-  minor  duties  of  the  foldier  which  often  cannot  be  executed, 
plement,  is  certainly  more  efficient  in  keeping  the  mufkets  and  when  they  can,  rarely  fail  while  on  adtive  fervice  to 
down  to  a proper  level,  while  it  furnifhes  no  infignificant  trench  upon  the  little  reft  lie  may  cccafionally  be  able  to 
means  of  defence,  efpecially  againft  a fingle  horfeman.  For  obtain. 

the  fame  reafon  no  ferjeants  fhould  bear  fufils ; halberts  FUSILUS,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome  to  the 
being  in  every  inftance  fuperior.  We  underftand  from  good  fufanus,  a more  common  name  for  the  euonymuFf 
authority  that  non-commiffioned,  and  fometimes  even  com-  FUSILY,  or  Fusile,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  a . Id,  or 
miffioned  officers  who  bear  fire-arms,  do  not  attend  fo  much  ordinary,  is  entirely  covered  over,  or  divided  into  fufils. 
to  the  prefervation  of  difeipline,  as  they  do  to  the  taking  FUSINI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifiand 
aim  with  their  fufils,  wherever  opportunity  offers  for  of  Niphon,  16  miles  S.E.  of  Meaco. 

“ taking  a good  fliot.”  FUSION,  the  folution  or  melting  of  metals,  minerals,’ 

Fusil-».w;,  commonly  called  fugle-man,  is  a non-com-  &c.  by  means  of  fire;  or  the  act  of  changing  them  from 
miffioned  officer  or  foldier,  whole  duty  is  to  give  the  time  their  folid  ftate  to  a fluor. 

for  the  feveral  motions  of  the  firelock,  the  facings,  &c.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  fujio ; of  J 'undo , I 
performed  by  any  body  of  men.  His  poll  is  ufually  in  pour  out.  Whence,  alfo,  ejfufian,  tnfufwn,  fufftj'wn,  and 

front,  commonly  towards  the  right  flank ; but  common  transfufwn ; which  fee. 

fenfe  points  out  that  it  fhould  always  be  more  centrical,  To  give  the  ore  its  metallic  form,  they  fufe  it ; wl  en  it 

efpecially  for  whole  regiments,  the  rear  ranks  of  which  are  is  in  fufion,  the  metalline  fubftance,  being  the  heavieft,  finks 

often  compelled  to  perform  their  motions  partly  by  guefs,  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  ; the  other  terreftrial  matters 
and  partly  by  a rapid  adaptation  of  what  they  fee  doing  by  riling,  in  form  of  fcoria,  to  the  furface. 
the  front  rank.  This  inconvenience  is  neceflarily  increafed  It  is  commonly  imagined,  that  the  fufion  and  metalline 
in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  or  deviation  from  a central  form  of  ores  is  wholly  the  effedt  of  fire;  and  we  have 
pofition.  theories  of  fufibility  founded  on  this  principle  ; but  it  is  a 

The  motions  of  the  fufil-man  fhould,  in  contradiftindtion  miftaken  one.  Fire,  no  doubt,  is  the  principal  agent ; but 
to  thofe  of  the  foldiers  in  general,  be  broad,  open,  and  fire,  alone,  is  not  l'ufficient.  A mineral,  or  piece  of  metal 
ftrongly  marked.  The  quitting  of  a hand  ffiould  be  denoted  not  purified,  being  put  alone  in  a crucible,  melts  with  great 
by  forcibly  throwing  the  refpedtive  arm  upwards,  and  wide  difficulty,  and  never  becomes  a perfedl  metal ; coppir  ore, 
.from  the  body ; and  the  joining  a hand  fhould  be  denoted  for  inftance,  being  thus  applied,  its  impure  part  ferms  a 

fcoriajj 
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(corn,  ana  vitrifies ; the  metalline  part  .refiding  at  bottom, 
under  the  appearance  of  a black  regulus.  To  promote  the 
fufiofi  and  reparation,  they  mix  coals,  or  Hones,  or  cinders, 
or  old  fcoriie,  along  with  the  ore  ; the  inflammable  prin- 
ciple in  which,  by  help  of  fire,  fiifes  them  perfectly,  fets 
the  heterogeneous  part  at  liberty,  and  raifes  it  to  the  iop. 
See  Flux. 

The  general  reafon  of  fufion  is  pretty  eafily  affigned.  The 
firmnefs  or  folidity  of  a body  antes  from  the  force  wherewith 
its  particles  cohere.  And  the  cohefion  of  all  bodies  is  as 
the  quantity  of  contact  in  the  component  particles. 

Now  the  corpufcles  of  fire,  entering  with  rapidity  into 
the  pores  of  the  metal,  agitate,  and,  by  degrees,  loofen, 
divide  and  diminifh  their  contaft  ; till  at  length  there  is 
not  enough  to  hinder  their  rolling  over  each  other,  and 
giving  way  upon  the  leaft  impulfe. 

The  dilatation  obfervable  in  all  fufion,  is  a proof  that 
the  particles  of  the  bodies  are  feparated,  and  fet  at  a diilance 
from-  each  other  ; and,  corrfequently,  their  contacts  and  co- 
hefions  diminished. 

In  effect,  rarefaction  and  dilatation  are  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences  of  fire  and  heat. 

From  the  difference  of  cohefion  proceeds  that  variety  we 
obferve  in  the  fufion  of  bodies  ; for  fuch  as  have  leaft  contaft 
of  parts,  fooneft  give  way  to  the  fire  ; and  fome  will  melt 
away  by  the  warmth  of  a vapour  only  : thus  air  and  mer- 
cury are  fofufible,  that  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  is  always 
fufficient  to  keep  them  fluid ; when  others,  which  have  a 
rtrsnger  contatt,  are  not  to  be  feparated  without  much 
difficulty.  Upon  this  account,  vegetables  very  eafily 
difunite,  minerals  flower,  and  metals  flowed  of  all ; and  of 
the  laft,  thofe  wherein  the  comadt  of  parts  is  leaft,  as  in  lead 
and  tin,  mod  readily  melt  ; but  thofe  which  are  mod  com- 
pact, as  gold  and  lilver,  are  not  to  be  managed  but  by  a 
violent  heat. 

If  now  the  force  of  cohefion  were  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter,  or  to  the  weight  of  bodies,  wre  might 
from  ftatics  account  for  all  the  variety  that  occurs  in  Fufion  : 
lor  by  knowing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a body,  we  Ihould 
then  know  what  force  is  required  to  melt  it ; but  becaufethe 
fame  quantity  of  matter  may  be  fo  varioufiy  difpofed,  that 
in  one  body  there  fhall  be  a much  greater  contaft  than  in 
•another,  though  the  gravity  be  equal,  or  even  greater  in  the 
latter,  therefore  the  force  of  the  cohefion  cannot  be  efti- 
mated  by  gravity  ; for  lead,  though  more  ponderous  than 
all  other  metals  except  geld,  yet  in  the  fire  is  more  eafily 
melted  than  alrnoft  any  other  ; fo  that  it  neceftarily  follows, 
that  in  this  metal  there  mud  be  a lefs  cohefion,  or  conta& 
of  parts,  how  much  foever  it  may  exceed  others  in  the 
quantity  of  its  matter- 

Bodies  after  fufion  return  again  into  a folid  mafs,  upon 
removing  them  from  the  fire  ; becaufe  their  particles 
hereupon  approach  nearer  to  one  another  by  their  attractive 
force,  and  are  compelled  to  unite. 

Such  as  confift  of  homogeneous  and  unalterable  parts,  as 
wax,  gums,  and  the  purer  metals;,  recover  their  ancient 
form  : for  when  the  fame  texture  of  parts  remains  in  the 
whole  body,  it  muff  of  courfe  re-affume  the  fame  ap- 
pearance, when  the  feparating  power  ceafeth  to  acl  ; but 
other  bodies  whofe  parts  with  refpeft  to  denfity  and  furface 
are  extremely  different  from  one  another,  while  fome  are 
carried  off  by  the  force  or  heat,  and  others  are  changed  as 
to  figure  and  pofition,  mull  be  forced  to  appear  in  another 
form  ; for  they  cannot  recover  their  original  phafes,  unlefs 
every  particle  could  reinftate  itfelf  in  that  very  fituaticn  it 
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nad  before,  which  may  be  hindered  infinite  ways  ; as*  may 
be  experienced  eafily  in  heterogeneous  bodies. 

The  difference,  tliererore,  obferved  even  in  homogeneous 
bodies  after  liquefaction,  is  no  ways  to  he  accounted 
for  but  from  the  changeablenefs  of  furface  in  their 
parts  : for  thofe  bodies  v.hofe  parts  conftantly  retain  the 
lame  furfaces  never  lofe  their  form  ; but  others,  by  having 
the  furfaces  of  their  parts  altered,  have  a different  texture) 
and  put  on  another  appearance. 

It  had  been  formerly  an  opinion,  very  generally  received, 
that  the  folution  of  metals  by  lightning  is  effedled’by  a kind 
of  cold  fufion  ; .and  the  inftances  that  have  been  ufually 
alleged  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  are  thofe  of  a fvvord 
being  melted  in  its  fcabhard,  and  of  money  being  melted  in 
a bag,  whilft  the  fcabbard  and  bag  remained  unhurt.  But 
it  appears,  by  a variety  of  experiments  and  obfervations, 
collected  in  the  progrefs  of  eledlricity  to  its  prefent  advanced 
ilate,  that  this  kind  of  fufion  is  attended  with  heat'  and 
ignition,  as  in  the  cafe  of  common  fufion.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  li.  part.  i.  art.  30  and  31. 

FUSIVATA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Japan,  in  the 
ill  and  of  NiphOn  ; 56  miles  S.S.E.  of  Meaco. 

FUST,  in  Architecture,  the  fliaft  of  a column;  or  that 
part  comprehended  between  the  bafe  and  the  capital ; called 
alfo  the  naked. 

The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  a cajk. 

The  full  is  that  cylindrical  part,  which  makes,  as  it  were, 
the  body  or  trunk  of  the  column,  excluiive  of  the  head  and 
foot. 

FUSTIAN,  in  Commerce , a kind  of  cotton  fluff,  which 
feems,  as  it  were,  quilted,  or  whaled  on  one  fide. 

Manege  derives  the  word  from  fujlanum,  which  in  the 
corrupt  Latin  writers  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  formed  from  fujiis,  .on  account  of  the  tree 
.vhereon  the  cotton  grows.  Bochart  derives  it  from  fujlai, 
which,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis, 
where  cotton  is  produced  in  great  abundance.  Right  fuf* 
tians  ffiould  be  made  altogether  of  cotton  thread)  both- 
woof  and  warp.  ' , 

Fustian,  in  the  ManifaHur e of  Cloth,  is  a f pedes  cf 
coarfe  thick  twilled  cotton,  and  is  generally  dyed  of  an  olive, 
leaden,  or  other  dark  colour  previoufly  to  its  being  ufed! 
Besides  the  common  fuftian  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
pillow  (probably  pilaw)  fuftian,  this  manufacture,  which  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  Lancafhire,  and  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
shire, comprehends  the  cotton  fluffs  known  by  Use  names' 
corduroy,  velverett,  velveteen,  thickfett,  and  the  other 
thick  fabrics  ufed  for  men’s  wearing  apparel.  The  com- 
moner kind  of  fuftian  is  merely  a twill  of  four,  and  fotne- 
times  five  leaves  of  a very  clofe  flout  fabric,  and  is  very 
narrow,  feldom  exceeding  17  or  18  inches  in  breadth.  It 
is  cut  from  the  loom  in  half  pieces  or  ends  as  tlfey  are  ufually 
called,  and  after  undergoing  the  fubfequent  operations  of 
dyeing,  d refill)  g,  and  folding  is  ready  for  the  market.  The 
end  or  half  piece  is  generally  fi-om  30  to  40  yards. 

The  draught  and  cording  of  common  fuftian  is  very 
Ample,  being  generally  a regular  or  unbroken  tweel  of  four 
or  five  leaves.  Below  are  fpecimens  of  a few  different  kinds 
feledied  from  thofe  moil  general  in  Lancafhire. 

The  number  of  leaves  of  heddles  are  directed  by  the 
lines  acrofs  the  paper,  and  the  cording  by  the  cyphers  at  the 
left  hand  coiners,  thofe  which  raife  every  leaf  bcino*  difiir  - 
guifhed  by  the  cyphers,  and  thofe  which  fink  them  left  blank, 
as  mure  efpeciaily  explained  in  the  article  Draught  and 
Cording. 
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No.  i. — Pillow  Fuitian.  No.  2. — -Plain.  Vel  veret. 
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Of  the  above  each  contains  four  leaves  of  heddles  or  heddles  will  be  difcovered  by  the  figures  between  the  lines, 
healds  ; that  reprefented  by  No.  1 . is  wrought  by  four  and  the  order  in  which  the  treddles  are  to  be  fucceflively’ 
treddles,  and  that  which  is  diftinguilhed  by  No.  2.  by  five  ; prefled  down  by  the  figures  below, 
the  fucceflion  of  inferting  the  threads  of  warp  into  the 


No.  3. — Double  Jean.  No.  4 — Plain  Thickfett. 
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Thefe,  like  the  former,  are  wrought  with  leaves.  No.  3.  are  marked  by  the  refpe&ive  numbers  between  and  under  the 
.requires  four,  and  No.  4.  five  treddles.  The  fucceflion  of  lines,  as  in  the  former  example.  Both  are  fabrics  of  cloth 
inferting  the  threads  of  warp,  and  of  working  the  treddles,  in  very  general  ufe  and  eftimation  as  low  priced  articles. 
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Thefe  are  further  fpeeimens  of  what  may  be,  and  is,  examples  of  this  defcription  of  work,  and  (hall  then  add 'a 
executed  with  four  leaves,  and  in  both  examples  five  treddles  very  few  fpeeimens  of  the  more  extenfive  kinds, 
are  ufed.  With  two  other  fpeeimens  we  ihall  conclude  our 


No.  7. — Cord  and  Vel veret.  No.  8. — Thickfett. Cord. 
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FUSTIAN. 


In  both  thefe  the  warp  is  inferted  into  the  heddles  the  cut  work,  known  by  the  name  of  velveteen.  They  are  alf®' 
fame  way.  The  difference  is  entirely  in  the  application  of  upon  fix  leaves,  and  the  difference  is  folely  in  the  cording 
■the  cords  and  in  the  fuccefiion  of  preffing  down  the  treddles.  and  in  the  treading. 

We  now  give  four  fpecimens  of  the  fpecies  of  fhrfhed  and 
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No.  13. 

— Plain  Velveteen. 
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The  additional  varieties  of  figure  which  might  be  given  roofl  fimple  patterns  in  every  department  of  ornamental 
are  almoft  endlefs,  but  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  weaving,  are  thofe  which  attradt  attention  and  command 
admit  a further  detail.  Thofe  already  given  are  the  articles  purchafers.  We  fiiall  therefore  only  add  two  examples  of 
in  moft  general  ufe.  The  varieties  of  fancy  may  be  in-  king’s  cord  or  corduroy,  two  of  G-enoa  and  common  vel- 
dulged  to  great  extent,  but  it  is  univerfally  found,  that  the  vet,  aird  two  more  of  jean.  Thefe  will  be  found  below. 
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Miscellaneous  Remarks. — In  the  manufacture  of  cloth  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  upon  any  generic  term  for  a variety  of  articles 
which,  however,  bear  a very  near  analogy  to  each  oth^r, 
and  are  only  diftinguifhable  either  by  a difference  in  the 
material  of  which^they  confift,  or  fome  fmall  variation  in 
the  proeefs  of  manufacture.  In  this  article  the  word 
fuftian  has  been  ufed  as  the  generic  term,  and  examples 
have  been  given  of  the  moil  common  fabrics  of  the  fanciful 
varieties  of  this  article.  Dr.  Johnfon  contents  himfelf  with 
deferibing  fuftian  merely  as  a kind  of  cotton  cloth,  which 
although  probably  very  juft,  conveys  no  impreffion  whatever 
to  the  mind,  excepting,  that  tt>  its  raw  ftate  it  is  a vegetable 
fubilance,  found  in  mod  of  the  tropical  climates,  and  that 
when  manufactured  it  ferves  as  a covering  for  the  human 
body,  or  for  fome  other  domeftic  purpofe. 

The  examples,  fhort  as  the  article  is,  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain an  abitraCt  of  moil  of  the  articles  known  by  the  various 
names  of  fuftian,  jean,  corduroy,  thickfet,  velveret,  velve- 
teen, See.  in  the  cotfon  manufacture  : of  plaiding,  blan- 
keting, kerfeymere,  plum  ferge,  See.  in  the  woollen,  and 
of  fatin,  & c.  in  the  filk.  Of  velvet  there  are  properly  only 
two  kinds,  that  with  a plain  and  that  with  a tweeled,  or,  as 
it  is  here  called,  a Genoa  ground  or  back.  When  the 
material  is  filk,  it  is  called  velvet,  when  cotton,  velveteen, 
and  this  is  the  foie  difference.'  In  the  fame  way  a common 
tweeled  cloth,  when  compofed  of  filk,  is  called  fatin,  when 
of  cotton,  fuftian  or  jean,  of  woollen,  plaiding,  ferge  or 
kerfeymere,  and  in  the  linen  is  dillinguiflied  by  a variety  of 
names  according  to  the  quality  or  finenefs,  or  the  place  where 
the  article  is  manufactured.  It  would  tend  greatly  to  limplify 
an  analyfis  of  the  various  manufactures  of  cloth,  were  a gene- 
ral nomenclature  introduced,  as  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  done, 
in  the  more  comprehenfive  and  important  fcience  of  chemiitry, 
and  the  univerfal  ufefulnefs  of  the  art,  as  embracing  a 
variety  of  articles  of  neceffity  to  the  poor,  and  of  orna- 
mental luxury  to  the  rich,  would  render  the  attempt  very 
defireable  in  every  refpeft.  But  while  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  continues  to  be  confined  to  operative  mechanics  and 
to  manufacturers,  little  difpofed  to  ftudy  fimplicity  or 
arrange  and  claffify  ideas,  this  is  rather  to  be  wifhed  for  than 
expeCted.  In  all  the  fanciful  branches  which  form  the 
fubjecl  of  this  article,  the  cloth  undergoes  a variety  of  pro- 
ceffes  after  coming  out  of  the  weaver’s  hands  Of  thefe,  the 
firft  is  cutting  the  fluftied.vvarp  to  raife  the  pile  as  it  is  called. 
This  is  performed  on  a flat  table  with  a ffiarp  pointed  knife. 
It  is  neceffary  in  this  to  be  careful  that  the  knife  may  only 
cut  the  pile  without  injuring  the  back  or  fabric.  I am  not 
aware  (fays  the  writer  of  this  article)  that  any  attempt  has 
-ever  been  made  to  render  this  either  more  fafe  or  fpeedy  by 
the  aid  of  any  kind  of  machinery.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  Wilton  carpets  and  hearth  rugs, 
(which  are  merely  worfted  velvets,)  grooved  wires  are  in- 
troduced and  cut  out  in  the  loom  by  the  weaver,  the  groove 
m the  wire  ferving  as  a guide  for  the  knife,  to  prevent  it 
from  injuring  the  fabric  of  the  cloth.  The  next  operation  is 
rtiat  of  dyeing,  which  depending  entirely  on  the  chemical 
procefles  neceffary  to  give  the  greateft  poffible  brilliancy  and 
durability  of  colour,  to  the  material  of  which  the  cloth  is 
coinpofed,  forms  no  part  of  this  article.  With  little  varia- 
tion in  the  mechanical  pai  t,  many  kinds  of  cloth,  differing 
widely  in  the  material  and  equally  io  in  the  texture,  are  made : 
tut  the  variety  is  boundJefs. 

Fustian,  in  Crit\c\fm,  a word  ufed  to  exprefs  bombaft. 
See  Bombast  and  Frigid. 

FUSTIC,  Old,  as  it  is  called  in  this  country,  (the 
iois  jaane  of  the  French,)  is  the  wood  of  a large  tree,  the 
Monus  tinLlorla.  which  grows  abundantly  in  many  parts  of 
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the  Weft  Indies  and  the  American  continent.  It  is  of  a 
fulphur  colour,  pregnant  with  colouring  matter,  which  is 
much  more  durable  than  any  of  the  other  yellow  dyes,  fo 
that  when  applied  without  a mordant,  the  dye  is  conliderably 
durable,  but  ftill  more  fo  when  ufed  with  the  fame  mordants, 
as  weld  or  quercitron.  The  decodlion  of  fuftic  in  Water, 
when  ftrong,  has  a deep  and  fomewhat  dull  red  yellow, 
and  by  dilution  becomes  orange-yellow.  Acids  produce  is 
it  only  a flight  precipitate,  which  alkalies  rediffolve,  render- 
ing the  liquor  red.  Fuftic,  though  valuable  on  account  of 
the  durability  of  its  colour,  is  feldom  ufed  for  the  pure 
yellows,  as  the  colour  given  by  it  is  dull  and  muddy.  It  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  compound  colours,  as  in  forming  green  with 
a Saxon-blue  balls  ; or  in  producing,  with  a mixed  mordant 
of  alum  and  iron-liquor,  an  infinite  variety  of  drab  and  olive 
dyes,  in  which  cafe  the  dullnefs  of  its  colour  is  of  no  confe- 
quence.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  general  dyeing,  and  feldom 
in  printing.  It  goes  much  farther  than  weld. 

Young fuflic,  the  fujlet  of  the  French  dyers,  Rhus  catinus , 
or  Venice  fumach,  is  a fhrnb  growing  in  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France,  which  gives  a line  greenifh  yellow  without 
any  permanence,  fo  that  it  is  never  ufed  alone,  but  merely 
as  an  acceflory  colour  to  heighten  cochineal  and  other  dyes, 
and  occafion  their  approach  to  yellow. 

FUSTICK  Wood.  See  Moitus  tinBoria. 

bUSTIGATION,  in  the  Roman  Cujloms,  a punilhment 
inflidled  by  beating  with  a cudgel.  This  punilhment  was 
peculiar  to  freemen  ; for  the  Haves  were  fcourged  or  lalhed 
with  whips. 

Fustigation,  Fujiigatlo , is  alfo  a penance  enjoined  by  the 
Roman  inquiiition. 

FUSTUARIUM,  in  Antiquity , a Roman  punilhment, 
the  fame  with  fuftigation. 

FUSTUC,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fame  of  the  old 
writers  to  the  tree  which  produces  the  pillachia-nuts.  The 
word  founds  fo  like  the  name  of  a wood  ufed  in  dyeing,  and 
called  at  this  time  fiJUck,  that  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  ex- 
prefs fome  tree  of  the  fame  kind  ; but  it  is  of  a very  different 
origin.  The  Jews  and  Arabians  have  called  the  pillachia- 
tree  fiftic  and  fuftack,  and  from  thence  fome  have  written 
the  name  fuftuck  or  fuiluc,  the  Greeks  have  written  it  ytrs*, 
and  the  barbarous  Latin  writers  JtJiicio,  which  founds  very 
like  the  name  pillachio. 

FUTAK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube,  oppofite  to  Peter-Wardin,  fituated  in  a plain,  16 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Bacs. 

FUT-FA,  in  Mujic.  Sec  F and  Clef. 

FUTTA GUNGE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude  ; 15  miles  S E.  of  Fyzabad. 

FUTTASING,  acircar  of  Bengal, bounded  on  the  N.E. 
and  E.  by  Raujelhy  and  Kilhenagur,  on  the  S.  by  Burd- 
wen,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Raujelhy  and  Birboom  ; of  a 
triangular  form,  and  about  60  miles  in  circumference. 

FUTTEPIPOOR,  a town,  or  rather  village,  of  Hin- 
dooftan, 23  miles  from  Agra.  It  is  enclofed  with  a high 
Hone  wall,  of  great  extent,  built  by  the  emperor  Akber  or 
Acbar.  The  fpace  within  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
nearly  filled  with  buildings,  and  the  part  now  inhabited  is 
but  an  inconfiderable  village.  This  fpace  is  divided  by  a 
hilly  ridge  of  confiderable  elevation,  which  runs  nearly  from 
S.W.byW.  to  N.E.  by  E.,  andextendsbeyond  the  inclofure, 
four  or  five  miles  on  each  fide.  Near  the  centre  of  the  in- 
clofure, on  the  rnoft  elevated  part  01  the  rock,  is  built  the 
tomb  of  Shah  Selim  Chuftee,  by  the  efficacy  of  whofe  de- 
votion, the  emprefs  of  Akber,  after  remaining  for  feveral 
years  barren,  became  pregnant,  and  bare  a fon,  named  Selim 
in  honour  of  the  faint.  The  approach  to  this  maufoleum  is 

magnificent. 
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tnagnd.c.nt,  and  imprenes  i ~c  fFi.(i4a.tor  with  fen- 

fations  of  fublimity.  On  the  fame  ridge  is  an  anciein.  pa_ 
lace  of  Akber.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  return  from  Oujein  to 
Agra,  vifited  this  place,  and  has  particularly  defcribed  it. 
Aliatic  Refearches,  vol.  vi.  p.  75,  8vo. 

FUTTIAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 24 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

FUTTIGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 5 miles 
S.  of  Furruckabad. 

FUTTIPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  30 
miles  S E.  of  Corah. — Alfo,  a town  in  Bahar;  40  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Durbungah. — Alio,  a town  of  Bahar;  13  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Durbungah. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bahar;  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Coprah.  N.  hit.  26  3'.  E.  long.  83“’ 8 . — Alfo, 
a town  of  Allahabad  ; 27  miles  N.W.  of  Currah.  N.  lat. 
*5  58'.  E.  long.  81°  13  . — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 12  miles 
N.  of  Nangora.  - Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 56  miles  N.E.  of 
Purneah. 

FUTTOCKS,  in  a Ship,  the  timbers  raifed  over  the  keel, 
or  the  compafiing  timbers  which  make  her  breadth. 

Thofe  next  to  the  keel  are  called  ground-futtoeks,  and  the 
reft  upper-futtocks. 

Futtock  Shrouds.  See  Sir  nouns. 

FUTURE,  fomethinp  to  come  hereafter. 

We  fay  a future  flate,  a future  contingency  ; there  is 
none  but  God  to  whom  future  things  are  prefent. 

Future,  or  Future  Tenje , in  Grammar , denotes  an  in- 
flexion of  verbs,  whereby  they  denote,  that  a thing  will  be  in 
fome  time  yet  to  come.  As,  the  laft  day  will  come  ; I (hall 
fee  an  end. 

The  future  time  admits  of  two  cafes  ; either  we  may  in- 
tend to  exprefs  a thing  that  fnall  come  to  pafs  in  a ihort 
time  ; or  a thing  that  fliall  happen  in  any  indefinite  time. 
Thus  the  Greeks  have  their  paulo  pojl  futurum,  p=T  oXiy m 
/j.O.Xuj-.'j  which  marks  a thing  juft  going  to  be  done ; as 
'nsarrrrjfj.y.i ; befide  the  common  indefinite  future,  rcoirm',  / 
•will  do  it  ; fcribam,  / Jhall  write. 

In  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  even  in  Englifh,  the  future 
of  the  indicative  exprefies  only  the  defign  or  intention  of 
doing  a thing,  or  fimply  that  the  thing  will  be ; as,  I will 
praife,  I will  be  approved  : and  the  future  of  the  fubjunftive 
fh'ews,  that  the  thing  will  be  done  under  certain  circumltances  ; 
when  I fhall  have  feen  Verfailles,  I will  tell  you.  Some- 
times the  future  is  expreffed  in  Englifh  by  the  prefent  ; if 
I meet  your  friend,  I will  fend  him  to  you  ; Ji  rjjendero,  fi 
incidero,  See. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  his  distribution  of  tenfes,  reckons  three  de- 
finite future  tenfes,  befides  the  common  indefinite  future, 
which  he  calls  the  aorift  of  the  future,  viz.  the  inceptive  fu- 
ture, as  Jcripturus  era,  I Jhall  he  beginning  to  write  ; the  middle 
or  extended  future,  as  feribens  ero,  1 Jhall  be  writing ; and 
the  completive  future,  as  feripfero , I Jhall  have  done  writing. 
See  Tense. 

FUTWA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar, 
at  the  union  of  the  Little  Pompon  with  the  Ganges  ; 7 
miles  S.E.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  -25  30'.  E.  long.  75  28'. 

FUUR  Land,  an  illandof  Denmark,  in  Lymfiord  gulf ; 
about  12  miles  in  circumference,  of  an  irregular  triangular 
form.  It  contains  a town,  called  “ Fuur,”  and  two  or  three 
villages.  N.  lat.  56  50'.  E.  long.  9 2'. 

FUZE,  Fuzee,  or  Fufee,  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  re- 
lates to  the  device  in  common  ufe  of  fupplying  a bomb-ftiell, 
or  grenade,  with  fire,  fo  that,  on  arriving  at  its  deftination, 
the  gunpowder  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  fhell  may 
be  ignited,  and  caufe  that  dreadful  exploiion,  which  in  the 
aggregate  is  ufually  termed  a “bombardment.’’  To  effedt 


this  purpofe,  a piece  of  tough  wood  is  bored  through  for  its 
n-l>nb  length,  and  then  exteriorly  turned  to  fuch  a diameter 
as  may  caufe  it,  when  driven  nearly  up  to  the  neck,  to  Hop 
the  fufe-hole,  made  in  every  fhell  for  the  reception  of  the 
fufe,  perfectly  tight.  This  requires  that  the  form  of  the 
fufe  fhould  be  rather  conical,  and  that  the  thicker  end  fhould 
be  farther  reinforced  by  fuch  a fvveil,  as  fnould  allow  its  inte- 
rior to  be  hollowed  out  into  the  form  of  a cup  ; whereby  a 
larger  furfacc  is  expoled  to  the  blaze  occaficned  by  the  dil- 
charge  of  the  powder  by  which  the  fhell  receives  its  fmpulfe 
from  the  mortar,  howitzer,  in  which  it  wasplaced. 

It  being  neceffary  that  fuzes  fhould  not  burn  more  than 
two  or  three  feconds  beyond  that  time  for  which  their  flight 
is  calculated,  great  nicety  is  requiftte  in  the  preparation  of 
the  materials  ufed  in  their  compofition,  which  are  generally 
according  to  ths  following  proportions. 

Nitre  3 ^s.  4 oz.  or  13  parts. 

Sulphur  1 lb.  — 4 parts. 

Mealed  powder  2 lbs.  12  oz.  — 1 1 parts. 

Thefe  being  feverally  pulverized  with  the  greateft  care, 
and  fifted  into  a receiver,  wherein  they  are  mixed  as  they 
fall  in,  are  blended  perfeftly,  fo  that  every  part  of  the  inafs 
may  be  fimilarly  compofed.  A fmall  quantity  is  then  poured 
into  the  wooden  tube,  which  is  placed  in  a very  ftreng  clafp- 
pillar  made  of  brafs,  and  fecured  by  Aiding  rings,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  iplitting  when  the  man  who  has  to 
“ drive  the  compofition,”  ftrikes  the  metal  rod  with  much 
foi  ■ce  ; thereby  occafioning  the  compofition  to  occupy  very 
little  fpace,  and  to  become  extremely  hard,  In  this  manner, 
little  by  little,  the  tube  is  filled.  It  requires,  however,  great 
experience  and  judgment  to  fill  every  part  of  the  tube  with 
equal  compa&nefs,  and  to  make  any  number  of  fuzes  all  of 
equal  hardnefs,  in  order  that  their  duration  may  correfpond 
exaftlv  according  to  their  refpeftive  lengths.  It  is  evident 
that  fuch  compofition  as  is  loofely  rammed  will  burn  out 
rapidly,  while  fuch  as  is  rammed  too  hard,  will  hum  fo  very 
{lowly  ns  to  give  time  for  the  efcape  of  thofe  near  whom  a 
fhell  may  fall  ; or  even  for  their  knocking  the  fuze  out 
altogether. 

The  following  table  will  fhew  the  feveral  proportions  of 
fuzes,  and  their  appropriate  fizes  to  various  ciaffes  of  mortars, 
&c.  ; it  will  be  ieen  that  a well-made  fuze  fhould  burn  at 
the  rate  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  for  every  fecond  of 
time. 
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The  diameter  within  the  cup  fhould  be  equal  to  three 
diameters  of  the  bore;  the  depth  of  the  cup  fhould  be  i-| 
diameter  of  the  bore  ; and  the  thicknefs  of  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  fhould  be  equal  to  two  diameters.  Fuzes 
fhould  be  painted  over  entirely  to  preferve  the  compofition  ; 
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and,  when  Intended  for  field  fervice,  fiiould  be  marked  by 
narrow  black  lines,  into  feconds  and  half  ieconds,  fo  as  to  be 
promptly  cut  to  any  duration  of  flight. 

FUZE E,  in  the  Manege , two  dangerous,  fplents,  joining 
from  above  downwards  : commonly  a fuzee  rifes  to  the  knee 
and  lames  the  horfe. 

Fuzees  differ  from  fcrews  or  thorough  fplents  in  this,  that 
the  latter  are  placed  on  the  two  oppofite  fides  of  the  leg. 
See  Splent. 

FUZILEERS.  See  F us  pliers. 

FUZIR,  in.  Geography,  a town,  of  Hungary;  12  miles' 
S.S.E.  of  Cafehau. 

FUZZEN,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term  fome- 
times  employed  to  fignify  the  natural  juice  or  nourifhment 
of  a fubffance,  ur  the  llrength  of  it.  It  is  occafionally  written 
fuzen. 

FYEL.  See  Fayal, 

FYEN.  See  Funen. 

FYERS.  See  Foyers. 

FYGAREERA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Aurangabad  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Jaffierabad. 

FYKI.  a town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  ; 40 
miles  N.  E.  of  Jedo. 

FYNIAL-,  the  finifhing  ornament  of  a pediment  or  ca- 
nopy, or  of  a pinnacle,  in  the  pointed  order  of  Architecture. 
The  term  is  now  generally  confined  to  the  carved  trefoil,  or 
other  ornament  at  the  top  of  thofe  members  ;.  but  in  the  will 
of  Henry  VI.  in  which  he  provides  for  the  building  of  his 
chapel  at  Cambridge,  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  crocketted 
pinnacle  which  was  let  upon  each  buttrefs. 

FYOT,  de  la  Marche,  Claude,  in  Biography,  count 
de  Bosjan,  a French  ecclefiaftic,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  the 
year  1630.  He  was'educated  among,  the  Jefuits,  and  on  oc- 
cafion  of  one  of  their  public  days,  Fyot  was  honoured  by 
having  Lewis  XIV.  among  the  number  of  his  auditors, 
who  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  performance,  that  in  the 
year  1662  he  nominated  him  abbot  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Stephen,  at  Dijon.  The  monarch  aifo  created  him 
his  almoner,  and  prior  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Portarlier,  on  the 
Saone.  Fie  rofe  to  ftill  higher  honours  in  the  church  and 
Hate,  and,  at  length,  in  1 668,  the  king  gave  him  the  rank  of 
honorary  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon  -;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  a brevet  of  counfellor  of  Rate.  He  died 
at  Dijon  in  1721,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one.  He 
rftabliflied  and  endowed  a feminary  for  the  education  of  young 
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ecclefiaftics,  and  dm®  ic  _ ...uruncem  Denefaclor  to  ;t«- 
■pTo  j^uomhed,  in  1696,  “A  Hiffory  of  the  Abbey  of  St- 
Stephen,”  which  is  held  in  high  efiimation  on  account  of 
the  profound  and  curious  refearches  which  it  contains  rela- 
ting to  the  antiquities  of  the  city  . of  Dijon.  Befides  this 
he  was  author  of  feveral  pious  and  devotional  treatifes.. 
Moreri. 

FYTHA-EL-BOTHNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sahara ; fo  called,  as  Dr.  Shaw 
fuppofes,  from  the  number  cf  turpentine  trees  which  grow 
there  ; 34  miles  S.W.  of  Bocferjoone. 

FY  TT,  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  painter  of  ani- 
mals, fruit,  and  flowers,  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1625-  He  was 
an  artiil  of  very  uncommon  powers  ; who,  having  paid  the 
clofefi  attention  to  the  productions  of  nature,  imitated  them 
with  great  fpirit,  truth,  and  accuracy.  His  colour  is  very 
rich  and  agreeable,  his  touch  firm  and  animated  ; he  generally 
worked  with  a full  body  of  colour,  and  great  veadinefs  and 
freedom  of  hand  is  exhibited  in  his  works,  which  render  them 
eaiily  cognizable..  t 

His  choice  of  fubjedts  was  among  the  brute  and  the  ve.- 
getable  creation,  whofe  character  he  rendered  with  great 
fidelity  ; deferibing  fometimes  in  his  more  laborious  works 
the  hairs  and  plumage  of  his  beads  and  birds.  He  frequently 
painted  pidture3  conjointly  with  Rubens  and  Jordaens,  and: 
completely  unites  with  their  extraordinary  effects  his  own 
peculiar  labours. 

FYVIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  near  the  Ythan,  in  the  road  from  Aberdeen 
to  Barnff ; 25  miles  N.  of  Aberdeen. 

FYZABAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  till  of  late  the 
capital  of  Qude,  feuted  on  the  river  Gogra,.  a very  large 
river  from  Thibet,  and  about  eighty  miles  E..  of  Lucknow,, 
and  360  from  Calcutta.  It  is  a very  large  city,  and  though 
for  many  years  the  capital  of  the  nabobs  of  Oxide,  inconveni- 
ently fituated,  even  before  the  Rohilla  conqueft.  Nearly 
adjoining  to  it  is  the  very  ancient  city  of  Oude  or  Ajndiah. 
This  place  was  founded  by  Sadatkhan,  a Perfian,  who  was 
40  years  governor  of  the  province.  He  firft  built  a palace, 
to  which  he  annexed  extenfive  gardens,  and  made  this  the 
place  of  his  refidence  ; he  then  added  many  houfes,  till  it 
became  a large  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  ; it  was. 
defended  with  a fortrefs,  a ditch,  tower,  ramparts,  <Sce» 
N.iat.  2.6°  45'.  E..  long.  82  24V 


(~'1  The  feventh  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and  the  fifth  con- 
y 5 fonant  ; though  in  the  alphabets  of  all  the  oriental 
languages,  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Sama- 
ritan, Arabic,  and  even  Greek,  G is  the  third  letter. 

The  Hebrews  call  it  ghimel,  or gimel,  q.  d.  camel ; becaufe 
it  refembles  in  its  form  the  neck  of  that  animal and  the 
fame  appellation  it  bears  in  the  Samaritan,  Phoenician,  and 
Chaldee  : in  the  Syriac  it  is  called  gow.el,  in  Arabic  gim,  and 
in  Greek  gamma. 

The  letter  G is  of  the  mute  kind,  and  cannot  be  any  way 
founded  without  the  help  of  a vowel.  It  is  formed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  air  again!!  the  palate,  made  by  the  tongue, 
as  the  air  paffes  out  of  the  throat ; which  Martianus  Capelia 
expreffes  thus,  G fpiritus  cum  palato  ; fo  that  the  G is  a 
palatal  letter, 

G in  English  has  two  founds,  one  from  the  Greek  F,  and 
the  Latin,  which  is  called  that  of  the  hard  G,  becaufe  it  is 
formed  by  a pre flare,  fomewhat  hard,  of  the  fore-part  of  the 
tongue  again !t  the  upper  gum  ; which  found  it  retains  be- 
fore a,  o , u,  /,  r ; as  gate,  go,  gull.  At  the  end  of  a word 
it  is  always  hard,  as  ring,Jing,  See.  The  other  found,  called 
that  of  the  foft  G,  refembles  that  of  j,  and  is  commonly, 
though  not  always,  found  before  e and  i,  as  in  gem  and  gibbet. 
To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions  ; G is 
often  hard  before  i,  as  give.  See.  and  fometimes  before  e,  as 
get,  Sec.  It  is  alfo  hard  in  derivatives  from  words  ending  in 
g,  as  fmgtng,  f ranger,  Sec.  and  generally  before  er,  at  the 
•«ud  of  words,  as  finger.  G is  mute  before  n,  as  gnefh, 
fgn.  Gb  has  the  found  of  the  hard  G in  the  beginning  of 
a word,  as  ghofdy  ; in  the  middle,  and  fometimes  at  the  end, 
it  is  quite  lilent,  as  right,  though.  At  the  end  of  a word  Gh 
has  often  the  found  of f as  laugh.  Johnfon. 

The  Latins  took  the  liberty  to  drop  the  letter  G at  the 
beginning  of  words,  before  an  n ; as  in  gnat  us,  gnofeo,  gnolilis, 
gnarrat.  Sec.  which  they  ordinarily  wrote  natus,  nofco,  nobilis. 
Sec.  They  alfo  frequently  changed  it  into  c ; as  game/us,  into 
tamelus ; graguhis,  graculus ; quingentum , quincentum,  Sec. 
Sometimes  it  was  put  initead  of  n,  before  a c,  and  for  an- 
other c';  as  Agchifss,  aggora,  agguilla,  Sec.  for  Anchifes,  ancora, 
angui/la , Sec.  And  initead  oi  p ; as  magalia , for  mapalia,  Sec. 
G is  alfo  ufed  initead  of  q,  and  q initead  of  G,  as  in  anquina, 
angina,  anguina,  Sec.  initead  of  r,  as  in  aquagium,  for  aqua- 
rium ; agger,  for  arger,  Sec.  And  initead  of  r,  as  in  fpargo, 
f par  ft,  fparfum  ; or  rather  it  is  retrenched  from  thole  ialt 
words  to  avoid  the  cacophony  of  fpargfi,  or  fparef.  G is 
alfo  put  for  c ; as  in  Cneius,  lor  Gneius ; Cains,  for  Gains; 
Casta,  for  Caieta  ; and  for  v ; as  in  fgere,  for  fvere.  See 

N,  P,  Sec. 

The  northern  people  frequently  change  the  G into  v,  or 
iv  ; as  in  G alias,  IV alius  ; Gallia,  IVallia,  V allia.  Sec.  I*  or 
in  tliis  inftan.ee  it  mult  not  be  faid  that  the  French  have 
changed  the  w into  G ; becaufe  they  wrote  Gallus  long 


before  IVallus,  or  Walli a,  were  known  ; as  appears  from  all 
the  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  writers. 

And  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  French  change  the  ur 
of  the  northern  nations,  and  v confonant,  into  G ; as  Williel- 
mus,  William,  into  Guillaume ; V/ulphilas,  into  Gulphilas ; 
Vafco,  into  Gafcon , Sec. 

Diomed,  lib.  ii.  cap.  de  Lrtera,  calls  G a new  letter  ; 
his  reafon  is,  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  it  before 
the  firft  Punic  war ; as  appears  from  the  roftral  column,, 
eredted  by  C.  Duilius,  on  which  we  every  where  find  a c in 
lieu  of  G.  It  was  Sp.  Carvilius  who  firft  diftingitilhed  be- 
tween thofe  two  letters,  and  invented  the  figure  of  the  G ? 
as  we  are  allured  by  Terentius  Scaurus.  The  c ferved  very 
well  for  G ; it  being  the  third  letter  of  the  Latin  alphabet, 
as  the  G or  y was  of  the  Greek. 

The  G is  found  initead  of  c on  feveral  medals  : Vaillant, 
Num.  Imperat.  tom.  i.  p.  39.  M.  Beger  produces  a medal 
of  the  Familia  Qgulnia,  where  Gar  is  read  initead  of  Car, 
which  is  on  thofe  of  M.  Patin.  Bat  the  e is  more  frequently 
feen  on  medals  in  lieu  of  G ; as  Aucustalis,  Callaecia, 
Cartacinexsis,  See.  for  August  a lis,  Sec . Net  that  the 
pronunciation  of  thofe  words  was  altered,  but  only  that  the 
G was  unartfully  or  negligently  cut  by  the  workmen  ; as  is 
the  cafe  in  divers  in  fc  rip  Lion  3 of  the  Eaftern  empire  where 
auc,  aucc,  auccc,  are  frequently  found  for  aug.  Sec. 

The  form  of  our  G is  taken  from  that  of  the  Latins,  who 
borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks  the  Latin  G being  certainly 
a corruption  of  the  Greek  gamma,  I',  as  might  easily  be 
Ihewn,  had  our  printers  all  tke  characters  and  forms  of  this' 
letter  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
through  which  the  letter  paffed  from  F to  G. 

As  to  the  gamma  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  manifeftiy  the  J of 
the  Hebrews  or  Samaritans.  All  the  difference  between 
the  gamma  and  ghimel  conlifts  in  this,  that  the  one  is  turned 
to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent manners  ox  writing  and  reading,  which  obtained  among 
thofe  different  nations  ; fo  that  all  the  pains  Salmaiius  has 
taken  on  Sciinus,  to  prove  that  the  G was  derived  from  the 
Greek  kappa,  is  loft. 

G,  as  a Roman  abbreviature,  has  various  fignifications. 
It  denotes  gratis,  gens,  gar  diurn.  See.  G.  V.  iignifies  gcnlo 
icrbis,  and  G.  P.  R.  gloria  populi  Romani. 

G has  alfo  been  ufed  as  a numeral  letter,  Hgnifying  40c, 
according  to  the  verfe, 

“ G quadringentos  demonftrativa  tenebit.’’ 

When  a dafh  was  added  at  the  top,  G,  it  fignified  forty 
thoufand. 

G,  in  Chronology,  is  the  feventh  dominical  letter. 

G,  on  the  French  Coins,  denotes  the  city  of  Poitiers. 

G,  in  Mufic,  is  the  loweft  found  of  the  fcale  of  Guido,  iii. 
which  it  is  called  Gdmmut ; which  fee.  The  octave  above 
4 gammut. 


GAB 


GAB 


gammut,  in  the  fame  fcale,  is  called  ut,  or  G fol-re-ut.  It  from  the  pofition  of  their  country,  which  is  cxpofed  to  the 
y;  called  ut,  or  do,  as  the  firfl  note  of  the  durum  hexachord.  inundations  of  the  Nile,  ufed  to  wrap  up  the  bodies  of  per- 
'See  Hexachord.)  It  is  called fol,  as  5th  of  the  natural  fons  of  eminence,  particularly  thofe  of  faints  and  martyrs, 

’ in  a great  number  of  linen  cloths,  with  balms  and  fpiccs  ; 


hexachord  of  C ; and  re,  as  the  2d  of  the  molle  hexachord 
of  F.  G gives  a name  to  the  clef  in  which  almoft  all 
treble  parts  are  written  for  indruments  ; as  the  violin,  flute, 
clarinet,  and  hautbois  : it  is  called  by  the  Italians  chiave  di 

ulWi/jo,  and  is  placed  on  the  fecond  line  thus  : -fty 


and  inftead  of  interring  them,  they  prelerved  them  in  their 
houfes  : thinking  that  thereby  they  did  them  much  more 
honour.  (See  Embalming,  and  Mummy.)  And  thefe, 
St.  Auguftine  tells  us,  were  what  they  called  gabbaras. 
Sermon  cxx.  de  diverfis,  cap.  12. 

_ Pliny  makes  mention  of  the  fame  thing,  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 

Daring  the  17th  century,  and  part  of  the  laft,  the  French  -where  he  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a gabbara 
placed  this  clef  on  the  lirft  line,  and  ufed  no  other  treble  was  brought  from  Arabia,  almoft  ten  feet  long. 


clef;  whence  it  was  called  the  French  clef.  Geminiani,  in 
his  lirft  book  of  folos,  has  ufed  it,  to  fave  leger  lines,  in  very 
high  pafiages. 

The  key  of  G,  with  a minor  or  flat  third,  is  called  by 
the  Italians  G molle. 

GA-BO  AT,  in  Engtmery,  is  the  name  of  a fort  of  veftels 
which  navigate  the  Clyde  river. 

GAANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Coelefyria.  Ptolemy. 


The  word  is  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew,  formed  of 
"ED  3’  gather,  a man,  and  denotes  an  embalmed  body. 

GABBIANI,  Antonio  Dominioo,  in  Biography,  a 
painter  of  hiitory  and  portraits,  born  at  Florence  in  1652. 
He  began  his  career  under  the  tuition  oi  Soutermans,  and 
Vincenzio  Dandini,  and  acquired  all  the  freedom  of  execution 
and  defign,  together  with  the  weaknefs  and  defedts  of  ftyle- 
which  thofe  mailers  exhibited  in  their  works.  He  was 


GAARDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  in  the  patronized  and  encouraged  by  the  grand  duke 

.1  m A ,b„ns  • rd  miles  N.W.  of  Chriiliania.  Cofino  IIL’  who  fent  h.lm  Rome>  t0  ftu„dZ m !he  Florg' 


diocefe  of  A.ggerhuus ; ch  miles  N.V*  . of  Chiiiliania.  • , , , 1 r , - r 

F.Ta  -8fa  • ■ M .1  . , a.  tine  academy  there,  under  the  direttion  ot  Ciro  hern 

G-A.B.A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  01  1 aleiime,  in  tne  ..  . /1  ’ r i * ,0  r v v.,  j vi  . 

n 6 J Air  , . „ „r  excelled  molt  in  iubietis  ot  a light  and  agreeable  nature; 

tribp  of  Beniamin.  Jofh.  xvm.  24. — Alfo,  a tov.  n 01  Judea,  . J c h r ■ b , . I 

V ■'  7 7 r ...  yet  he  had  a large  thare  ot  more  lerious  employment,  and 

in  the  tribe  oi  Z.ibulon  ; htuated,  according  to  Joiepnus,  at  2 . n-,,  . - r A , l-  , 

J f . ~ 1 , , -r>.  i ■ i rAr-,-.,-,  painted  many  altar-pieces.  1 hey  are  not  m a ityle  tuited 

foot  of  mount  Carmel,  between  Ptolemais  and  Caeiarea.  t ...  J r . J . . . - - 


the - 

GABADANIA,  a country  of  Afia,  in  Cappadocia, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus,  and  adapted  merely  to 
pafture. 

GABAE,  a country  of  Afia,  fituated  between  the  Maf- 
fagetae  and  Sogdiana.  Arrian. 

GABALA,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  fituated  18  miles  from 
Laodicea,  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cafius. — 
Alio,  an  epiicopal  town  of  Alia,  in  Lydia. 

Gabala,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix  ; 64 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Aden. 

GABALfECA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hif- 
pania  Tarragonenfis,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea,  in  the 
country  of  the  Varduli.  Ptolemy. 

GABALE,  a Mediterranean  town  of  Media.  Ptol. 

Gabale,  in  Mythology,  a deity  worlhipped  at  Heliopolis, 
under  the  figure  of  -a  lion,  with  a radiant  head  ; and  it  is 
thus  reprefented  on  many  medals  of  Caracallus. 

GAB  ALL  or  GabALLI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people 
of  Gaul,  who  belonged  to  Aquitar.ia  Prima. 

GA15AR  A,  one  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  Galilee  ; 
the  oth.er  two  were  Sephoris  and  Tiberias. 

GABARDINE,  from  the  Italian  gavarclina,  has  been 
fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a coarie  frock,  or  mean  drefs.  In 


to  their  importance,  when  compared  to  the  fine  works  of  a 
better  period.  His  moll  famed  work  is  the  cupola  of 
Collello,  which  was  never  completed,  as  he  fell  from  a 
fcaffold,  and  w.as  killed  during  the  time  he  was  working 
upon  it  in  1726. 

GABBRONITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a new  mineral  fub- 
ftance,  lirft  difeovered  in  Norway,  and  deferibed  by  profefibr 
Schumacher  of  Copenhagen,  who  applied  the  above  name 
to  it,  derived  from  its  refemblance  in  point  of  colour  and 
fradlure  to  fome  varieties  of  the  ferpentine  rocks,  called 
gabbro  by  the  Italians. 

Its  colour  is  blueifh  or  greenifn-grey*  rather  tending  to 
leek-green,  and  alfo  greyilh  mountain  green.  It  has  been 
found  mafiive  and  difieminated.  Luftre  faintly  glimmering, 
or  dull ; not  greafy  to  the  touch.  Fradture  clofe,  even,  or 
flat  conchoidal,  fometimes  fplintery,  in  the  manner  of  horn- 
llone.  Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  with  pretty 
fharp  and  ftrongly  tranflucent  edges. 

It  gives  no  fparks  with  Heel,  and  though  it  fcralches 
glafs,  is  likewife  ferat ched  by  this  latter,  and  by  the  knife. 
It  is  not  eafily  frangible  : when  triturated  it  yields  a white 
powder.  Specific  gravity  2.947. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  immediately  lofes  its  colour  and 
tnis  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  his  Tempelt  and  Mer-  becomes  white  i and  farther  urged  by  the  heat  of  the  flame, 


chant  of  Venice,  and  by  Butler  in  his  Hudibras,  book  i. 

GABARON,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  S.W.  of  Louif- 
burg,  on  the  island  of  cape  Breton, 

GABARRET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrict  of 
Mont-de-Marfan,  feated  on  the  Gelife  ; 24  miles  E.  of 
Mont-de-Marfan.  The  place  contains  605,  and  the  canton 
7882  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  480  kiliometres,  in  19 
communes.  ; 

GABASALKI,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Viborcr,  or  Wiburgh  ; 36  miles  N.  of  Serdopol. 

GABBARA,  a name  which  the  Egyptians  gave  the 
dead  bodies  which  they  kept  by  them,  inftead  of  burying 
them. 

That  people,  out  of  a cuftom  which  they  had  received 
from  their  anceftors,  and  which  arofe,  in  fome  meafure, 


it  fufes  without  ebullition  into  a white  opaque  or  faintly 
tranflucent  pearl.  With  borax  it  yields  a clear  but  rather 
vehicular  pearl. 

The  blueifh-grey  variety,  which  is  found  in  the  Kenlig 
mine  at  Arendal  in  Norway,  is  accompanied  by  black,  mai- 
five,  fine-grained,  common  hornblende,  and  reddifh-grey 
fcaly  lime-ftone.  That  of  grtyifh  mountain  green  colour 
occurs  at  Friedrickfvarn  in  Norway,  difieminated  in  a rock 
compofed  of  common  hornblende,  common  and  labrador  feld- 
fpath.  It  is  alfo  accompanied  by  fpecular  iron  and 
talc. 

This  fubftance,  not  being  analyfed,  its  nature  is  not  yet 
exadlly  known.  Some  mineralogifts  fufpedl  it  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  that  kind  of  meagre  nephrite,  called feldfpath  tenace 
by  Haiiy. 

GABBULA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 


GAB 


GAB 


in  Syria,  fituated  N.E.  of  a Salt-lake,  E.  of  Chalcis,  and 
K.E.  of  Chalybon. 

G ABE,  a town  of  Syria,  called  by  Jofeplius  Gabn,  and 
by  Pliny  Gabba.  The  latter  of  whom  intimates  that  it 
was  one  of  the  tetrarchies,  which  adjoined  to  the  towns  of 
the  Decapolis. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  Paleltine,  1 6 miles 
from  Crcfarea  ; probably  the  fame  with  the  preceding. 

GABEL,  or  Gabelle,  in  the  French  Cujloms , a duty' 
or  impoiition  on  fait. 

Etymologiils  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  gab,  a prefent ; others  from 
to  deliver ; ethers  from  kabbalah,  receipt  ; 

others  from  gbauel,  or  gale,  unjujl  law  ; and  others  from 
the  corrupt  Latin  gabslla,  or  gablum,  tribute. 

The  gabel  is  let  out  to  farm  ; and  formed,  before  the  re- 
volution in  Prance,  the  fecoud  article  in  the  king’s  re- 
venue. 

There  were  three  farms  of  gabels  : the  firft  comprehend- 
ed the  greatell  part  of  the  kingdom  ; the  fecond  was  that  of 
the  Lvonnois  and  Languedoc  ; and  the  third  that  of  Duu- 
phine  and  Provence.  There  were  feveral  provinces  ex- 
empt from  the  gabel,  having  purchafed  that  privilege  of 
Henry  II. 

This  duty  is  faid  to  have  had  its  rife  in  France,  in  1286, 
under  Philip  the  Fair.  Philip  the  Long  took  a double 
per  livre  on  fait,  by  an  edict  in  1318,  which  he  promifed  to 
remit  when  he  was  delivered  from  his.  enemies  ; which  was  re- 
newed by  Philip  de  Valois  in  1345  ; and  the  duty  was 
railed  to  four  deniers  per  livre  ; king  John  refumed  it  in 
1 355,  and  it  was  granted  to  the  Dauphin  in  1 3 58,  to  ranfom 
king  John.  It  was  continued  by  Charles  V.  in  1366;  after 
his  deceafe  it  was  fuppreffed,  but  revived  again  by  Charles 
VI.  in  1381.  Louis  XI.  raifed  it  to  twelve  deniers  per 
livre  ; and  Francis  I.  in  1542,  to  twenty-four  livrc-s  per 
muid  ; and  it  has  been  confiderably  augmented  fince  that 
time  •,  fo  that  a minot  of  fait  paid  a duty  of  52  livres,  8 fols, 
and  6 den.  Philip  de  Valois  iirft  eftablifhed  granaries  and 
officers  to  the  gabelles,  and  prohibited  any  other  perfons 
from  felling  fait  ; from  which  time  the  whole  commerce  of 
fait,  for  the  inland  cenfumption,  lay  wholly  in  the  king’s 
hands,  who  fold  and  diltributed  every  grain  thereof  by  Lis 
farmers,  and  officers  created  for  the  purpofe. 

The  produce  of  this  impoft  was  fo  ccmfiderable,  that  it 
was  computed  to  make  one  fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  kingdom. 

Gabel,  or  Galle,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  fome  of  our  Ancient 
Writer:,,  for  any  fort  of  tax,  or  impofition  ; as  gabel  of 
vines,  of  filks,  Sec. 

Gabel,  or  Gallona , in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw  ; 45  miles  N.  of  Prague.  N.  lat. 
50°  44'.  E.  long.  1 40  54'.  . 

GA  BELLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  La  Sccchia,  a river 
which  commenced  on  the  confines  of  Apuani,  in  Liguria, 
and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Padus. 

GABENA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Media.  Ptol. 

GABERSTORF,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Stiria  ; 10 
m l sW.S.W.  of  Gnaa. 

GARIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of  Afia, 
near  Sufiana,  which  belonged  to  the  Elymaeans,  according 
to  Strabo. 

GABIiEI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Latium  ; nearly  E.  of 
Rome. 

GABIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
faw  ; 40  miles  W.  of  Warfaw. 

G ABIND  A,  or  Kapinda,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Loango. 

GABINIA  Toga.  See  Toga, 


GABINIAN  Law,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a law,  fo 
called  from  Gabinius,  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Pompey,  propofed  it  for  clearing  the  feas  of  the 
pirates,  whofe  number  and  power  were  daily  increaling. 
Thefe  robbers  fitted  out  at  fir  ft  but  a fmall  number  of  light 
vefiels  ; but  upon  their  being  protected  by'  Mithridatc-s, 
who,  during  his  war  with  Rome,  took  them  into  his  fervice, 
they  equipped  icoo  gallies,  and  exerciied  a kind  of  fovereign- 
ty  over  all  the  coafis  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  fpared 
not  one  temple  that  was  famous  lor  its  riches  on  the  coaffs 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Afia.  All  the  country -feats  on  the 
fea-fhore  fell  a prey  to  them.  They  took  flaves  without 
number;  blocked  up  all  the  ports  ol  the  republic,  pillaged 
the  city  of  Caieta  ; lank  part  of  a confular  fleet  at  Oftia  ; 
and  having  made  a defeent  near  Miiene,  carried  away  the 
daughter  of  the  old  conful  Antonins,  with  feveral  oilier 
perions  of  diitinftion.  They  committed  a variety  of  other 
depredations  ; and  therefore  Gabinius,  v,  ho  propofed  the 
above-mentioned  law,  was  applauded  tor  his  zeal  ; though 
he  had  nothing  in  view  hut  to  procure  new  honours  for  Pom- 
pey, who  had  reitored  the  college  of  tribunes  to  their 
former  authority.  In  virtue  of  this  law  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  Roman  people  and  fenate  fhould  commit  the  management 
of  this  war  was  to  have  a power  without  reftridlion,  his  au- 
thority' was  to  extend  over  the  feas  within  the  ftraits,  or  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  over  the  countries  for  the  fpace  of 
4®0  furlongs  from  the  fea.  He  was  alio  impowered  by  this 
law  to  raife  as  many  mariners  and  lcldiers  as  he  fhould  think 
fit,  to  take  any  fums  at  pleafure  out  of  the  treafury,  and  to 
chooie  out  of  the  fenate  fifteen  fenators  to  be  his  lieutenants 
This  arbitrary  and  unbounded  authority  was  to  continue 
three  years,  and  of  courfe  it  cccafioned  much  unealinefs  to 
the  fenate,  who  faw  through  the  tribune’s  defign,  and  feveral 
fenators  reproached  Pompey  with  aiming  at  the  fovereignty 
of  Rome.  After  much  oppofition,  Gabinius’s  motion  was 
agreed  to  by  a great  majority,  and  Pompey  was  appointed 
to  make  war  upon  the  pirates  with  the  title  of  proconful, 
B.  C.  66.  A.  U.  C.  682.  Pompey',  in  virtue  of  this  law, 
was  furniffied  with  5C0  {hips,  1 20,000  foot,  and  5000  horfe  ; 
and  he  conduced  the  expedition  with  fo  much  prudence  and 
vigour,  that  he  cleared  the  fea  in  four  months,  after  having 
taken  or  funk  1300  according  to  fome,  or  according  to 
others,  846  of  their  vefiels,  deftroyed  10,000  of  the  pirates, 
and  reduced  120  towns  or  cables  on  the  coails,  which  the  y' 
hadfeized.  In  this  expedition  the  proconful  let  at  liberty 
an  incredible  number  of  captives,  and  took  above  20, coo 
prifoners,  whom  he  fent  to  r.eople  the  deierted  cities  of  Cili- 
cia, viz.  Mallus,  Adena,  Epiphania,  and  Soli,  which  lat- 
ter he  called  from  his  own  name  Pompeiopolis. 

GABINIUS,  A ulus,  in  Biography,  an  ancient  Roman 
commander,  who  began  his  public  career  under  the  diffator 
Sylla  about  the  year  B.  C.  82.  He  arrived  at  the  high  ho- 
nour  of  the  coniulate  in  58,  and  in  the  following  year  ob- 
tained the  government  of  the  rich  province  of  Syria.  Here 
he  cai  ried  on  his  opprelfions  with  a heavy  hand  ; made  war- 
again!!  Alexander  in  Judea,  whom  he  quicklv  reduced  to 
fue  for  peace  ; re-eftabiilhed  Hyrcan  in  the  dignity  of  pon- 
tiff, and  fel  the  government  of  that  country  upon  a new  fyf- 
tem.  He  then  undertook,  for  a large  fum,  to  replace  Mi- 
thridates  on  the  throne  of  Parthia,  whofe  iriterefts  he  readily 
abandoned  when  a Hill  larger  bribe  was  offered  him  by  Pto- 
lemy Auletes,  king  of  Egypt.,  to  affiit  in  re-eftablilhing  him 
on  his  throne,  which  had  been  ufurped  by  his  fon-in-law 
Archelaus.  Gabinius,  for  the  ltipulaled  fum  of  ten  thou- 
fand  talents,  half  of  which  was  paid  when  the  agreement 
was  made,  proceeded  with  his  army  into  Egypt,  though  it 
was  contrary  to  an  exprefs  law  for  a governor  to  march  out 
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of  his  province,  or  engage  in  a new  war  without  the  confent 
of  the  fenate.  He  fecured  the  paffes  by  the  horfe  under 
Marc  Antony,  and  following  immediately  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  gave  Archelaus  a total  defeat,  and  took  him 
prifoner,  bat  for  another  bribe  he  buffered  him  to  efcape. 
Tiie  ambition  of  Archelaus  induced  him  again  to  take  up 
arms,  till  at  length  he  was  (lain,  and  Ptolemy  was  quietly 
feated  on  his  throne.  G.ibinius  was  accufed  at  Rome  of 
high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  and  Cicero  was  employed  to 
conduct  the  profecution.  Such  was  the  indignation  excited 
again!!  him,  that  he  would  have  been  condemned  in  his  ab- 
fenee,  had  he  not  been  fupported  by  the  confuls  Pompev 
and  Crafflis.  In  the  year  54  he  was  impeached  of  high 
treafon,  and  acquitted  by  a fmall  majority  : he  was  next 
tried  unon  two  actions  for  corruption  and  extortion,  and 
though  now  defended  by  Cicero,  he  was  Sentenced  to  perpe- 
tual banifhment.  Pie  was  obliged  to  expend  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  in  bribes  to  his  judges,  and  lived  abroad  in  poverty 
and  obfeurity,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between 
Cffifar  and  Pompey.  Under  the  former  he  acted  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  lieutenant,  and  marching  through  IHyncum,  he 
was  defeated  with  great  lofs  by  the  people  of  the  province, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Salon  a.  He  did  not  long 
furvive  this  difafter.  Rom.  Hilt. 

GABIONS,  in  Fortification,  &c.  are  large  cylindric 
bafkets,  open  at  both  ends,  made  of  ozier  twigs,  about 
three  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter  ; having  nine  or  ten 
Hakes,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  which  exceed 
the  balket-work  above  five  or  fix  inches,  and  are  pointed. 
Thefe  ferve  in  fieges  to  carry  on  the  approaches  under 
cover,  when  they  come  pretty  near  the  fortification. 

They  are  commonly  ufed  in  batteries  to  fereen  the  engi- 
neers, &c.  in  order  to  which  one  is  placed  on  either  fide  each 
gun,  only  leaving  room  for  the  muzzle  to  appear 
through. 

There  is  alfo  a fmaller  fort  of  gabions,  about  one  foot 
high,  tw  lve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  from  eight 
to  ten  at  bottom,  ufed  on  parapets,  in  trenches,  Sec.  to  co- 
ver the  mulketeers  ; being  placed  fo  clofe  as  that  a muf- 
ket  can  but  juft  peep  through. 

They  alfo  ferve  as  a parapet  on  lines,  lodgments,  &c. 
where  the  ground  proves  too  hard  to  dig  into. 

Gabions,  Stuffed,  are  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  as  much 
in  diameter,  filled  with  branches  and  fmall  wood,  and  ferv- 
ing  to  roll  before  the  workmen  in  trenches,  and  to  cover  them 
in  front  againft  mufket-fhot.  See  Mantlet. 

To  render  the  gabions  ufelefs,  they  endeavour  to  fet 
them  on  fire,  W throwing  pitched  faggots  among  them. 

GABISE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia  ; 28  miles  S.E.  of  Constantinople 

GABLE,  in  ArchiteSure,  is  a vertical  triangular  plane 
wall,  generally  furmounting  the  flank  wails,  and  terminat- 
ing an  end  of  thereof,  which  either  covers  the  gable,  or 
the  coping  of  the  gable  runs  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  roof, 
and  covers  the  ends  of  the  Hating  or  covering.  The  differ- 
ence between  a gable  and  pediment  is  this  ; a gable  has  no 
cornice,  but  a pediment  is  furrounded  with  cornices,  one  of 
which  is  horizontal,  and  the  other  two  equally  inclined  to  it. 
See  Pediment.  ' 

Gable  Land  See  Land  -gable. 

. Gable  End  Foreland,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  E. 
coait  of  the  northern  illand  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean.  S.lat.  38  15. 

GABLE NZ,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erz- 
geburg  ; 6 miles  N.N.W.  of  Zwickau. 

GABLOCK,  in  Mining , is  a large  iron  crow  or  bar/ 
u led  1.01'  1 ailing  large  Hones  in  a mine  or  quarry. 


Gablocks,  the  artificial  fpurs  of  a game-cock. 

GABON,  in  Geography , a river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  near  Cape  St.  Clara,  and  gives  name  to 
a country  through  which  it  pafTes. 

GABOONG,  a fmall  Hand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Palawan.  N.  lat.  8°  9', 
E.  long.  117  20'. 

GABO  III,  a bay  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  Cape  Breton 
illand ; its  entrance  is  not  more  than  20  leagues  from 
the  i lies  of  St.  Pierre,  and  lies  between  iilands  and  rocks, 
about  a league  in  breadth.  The  bay,  which  is  two  leagues 
deep,  affords  good  anchorage. 

GABOU,  or  Jabou,  a country  of  Africa,  between 
Benia  and  Daliorny,  about  150  miles  from  the  coaft  ; the 
chief  trade  cor.lifts  in  Haves. 

GABRANTUICI,  Bay  of,  in  Ancient  Geography,  is 
Burlington  bay,  on  the  coal!  of  Yorklhire.  Ptolemy. 

• GABRES,  or  Gavres,  a religious  feci  in  Perfia  and 
India;  called  alfo  G tires,  Gevres,  & c.  See  Magi. 

The  Turks  call  the  Chriftians  Gabres,  q.  d.  infidels,  or 
people  of  a falfe  religion  ; or  rather,  as  Leunclavius  ob- 
ferves,  Heathens,  or  Gentiles  : the  word  Gabre,  among 
the  Turks,  having  the  fame  fignification  as  Pagan,  or  Infi- 
del, among  the  Chriftians  ; and  denoting  any  thing  not  Ma- 
hometan. 

In  Perfia  the  word  has  a more  peculiar  fignification  ; 
wherein  it  is  applied  to  a fe£t  difperfed  through  the  country, 
and  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  or  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaiter,  being  worlhippers  of  fire.  See  Eire, 
everlajling . 

They  entertain  the  mole  profound  veneration  for  this  an- 
cient philofopher,  whom  they  confider  as  the  great  prophet 
fent  by  God  to  communicate  his  law,  and  to  initrudl  them  in 
his  will 

They  have  a fuburb  at  Ifpahan,  which  is  called  Gaurabad, 
or  the  town  of  the  Gaurs,  where  they  are  employed  in  the 
meaneft  and  vileft  drudgery  : fome  of  them  are  difperfed 
through  other  parts  of  Perfia  ; but  they  principally  abound 
in  Kerman,  the  molt  barren  province  in  the  whole  country, 
where  the  Mahometans  allow  them  liberty,  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion.  Several  of  them  fled  many  ages  ago 
into  India,  and  fettled  about  Surat,  where  their  pollerity 
remain  to  this  day.  There  is  alfo  a colony  of  them  at 
Bombay.  They  are  a poor,  ignorant,  inoffenlive  people, 
extremely  fuperllitious,  and  zealous  for  their  rites,  rigorous 
in  their  morals,  and  honeft  in  their  dealings.  They  profefs 
to  believe  a refurrection  and  a future  judgment,  and  to  vvor- 
Ihip  only  one  God.  And  though  they  perform  their  wor- 
fiiip  before  lire,  and  dire  ft  their  devotion  towards  the  riling 
fun,  for  which  they  have  an  extraordinary  veneration,  yet 
they  ilrenuoufiy  maintain  that  they  worlhip  neither,  but  that 
thefe  are  the  moll  expreffive  fvmbols  of  the  Deity  ; and  for 
this  reafon  they  turn  towards  them  in  their  devotional  fer* 
vices.  See  Thevenot’s  • and  Tavernier’s  Voyages,  and 
Hyde’s  Rel.  Vet.  Perf.  cap.  xxiv. 

However,  fome  have  fuppofed  that  thefe  are  Perfiar.s 
converted  to  Chrifcianity,  who,  being  afterwards  left  to 
themfeives,  mingled  their  ancient  fuperftitions  with  the 
truths  and  practices  of  Chriftianity,  and  fo  formed  for  them- 
feives a religion  apart  : and  they  allege  that,  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  fy  Item  of  doctrine  and  practice,  we  may 
difeern  the  marks  and  traces  of  Chriftianity,  though  grit- 
veufly  defaced';  the  annunciation,  the  magi,  the  maifacre of 
the  infants,  our  Saviour’s  miracles,  his  periecutions,  afeen- 
fion,  & c. 

GABRI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Sarmatia, 
near  the  Palus-Mseotides.  Pliny. 

GABRIEL, 
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GABRIEL,  St.  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  great 
river  La  Plata,  S.  America,  difcovered  by  Sebaftian  Cabot 
in  the  year  1526. 

Gabriel,  St.  a Spanilh  million  and  fettlement  in  New 
Albion,  firft  formed  in  1773;  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Point 
Lafuen  — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay; 
170  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Pararal. 

GABRIELI,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  per- 
former on  the  organ,  maeliro  di  cappella  of  St.  Mark’s 
cathedral  at  Venice  in  the  16th  century,  and  a voluminous 
compofer.  In  1589,  he  published  “ Ricercari  a quattro,” 
the  precurfors  of  Fantafie,  which  fee.  Padre  Martini,  in  the 
flrlt  vol.  of  his  “ Storia  della  Mufica,”  gives  the  following 
lift  of  his  vocal  compofitions  ; Miffar.  6.  voc.  lib.  i.  Ven. 
1570.  Trelibridi  Madrig.  a 3.  6.  voci.  Ven.  1580,  1582, 
1583.  Mottedla  5.  voc.  lib.  i.  Venet.  1584.  Pfalmi  Peni- 
tent. 6.  voci.  Venet,  1583.  Canzoni  alia  Franzefe  per 
l’Organo,  Ven.  1605. 

GARRIELITES,  in  Ecclejiaftical  Hijlory,  a feft  of  ana- 
•b  apt  ills  that  appeared  in  Pomerania  in  1530.  They  derive 
their  name  from  Gabriel  Scherling,  who,  after  having  been 
for  fome  time  tolerated  in  that  country,  was  obliged  to 
remove,  and  died  in  Poland. 

GABRIELLI,  Giovanni,  in  Biography,  engaged 
in  the  fervice  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  publilhed,  in 
1587,  Concerti  Muiic  di  Chiefa,  e Madrigali  a 6,  7,  8, 
10.  12.  16.  voci.  lib.  i and  ii.  Intonationi  d’Organo,  lib.  i. 
Ven.  1593, 

Gabrielli,  Catterina.  Nothing  having  happened  fince 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  Gen.  H'.ft.  of  Muf.  was  publilhed  to 
change  our  opinion  of  the  talents  of  this  female  linger,  we 
fliall  extract  the  article  from  that  work. 

The  mod  memorable  mullcal  event  of  the  leafon  of 
1775  1776,  was  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  celebrated 

Catterina  Gabrielli,  called  early  in  life  La  Cuochetinas,  being 
the  daughter  of  a cardinal’s  cock  at  Rome.  She  had,  how- 
ever, no  indications  of  low  birth  in  her  countenance  or  de- 
portment, which  had  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a Roman 
matron.  The  fir fb  time  her  name  appears  in  the  “ Indice 
dP  Spettaccoli  Teatrali,’’  ten  years  before  Hie  came  to 
England,  when  ftie  fung  at  Turin  ; to  her  name  is  added, 
IraviJJima,  and  her  reputation  was  fo  great  before  her  arrival 
for  tinging  and  caprice,  that  the  public,  expecling  perhaps 
too  much  of  both,  was  unwilling  to  allow  her  due  praife  in 
her  performance,  and  too  liberal  in  afcribing  every  thing  Hie 
laid  and  did  to  pride  and  infolence.  It  having  been  reported 
that  (lie  often  feigned  ficknefs,  and  fung  ill  when  fhe  was 
able  to  fing  well,  few  were  willing  to  allow  fhe  could  be 
fick,  or  that  fhe  ever  fung  her  bell  while  fhe  was  here  ; and 
thofe  who  were  inclined  to  believe,  that  foinetimes  fhe  might 
perhaps  have  exerted  herfelf,  in  pure  caprice,  thought  her 
voice  on  the  decline,  or  that  fame,  as  ufual,  had  deviated 
from  truth  in  fpeaking  of  her  talents.  Her  voice,  though 
of  an  exquifite  quality,  was  not  very  powerful ; and  her 
chief  excellence  having  been  the  rapidity  and  neatnefs  of  her 
execution,  the  furprize  of  the  public  mult  have  been  dimi- 
nifiied  on  hearing  her  after  Mil's  Davies,  who  fung  in  the 
fame  ftyle  many  of  her  fongs,  with  a neatnefs  fo  nearly 
equal,  that  common  hearers  could  diltinguifh  no  difference. 
There  were,  however,  a few  fair  and  difcriminating  critics, 
who  difcovered  a fuperior  fweetnefs  in  the  natural  tone  of 
the  Gabrielli’s  voice  ; an  elegance  in  the  finifhing  her  mufi- 
cal  periods  or  paffages  ; and  an  accent  and  precifion  in  her 
divifions,  not  only- fuperior  to  Mifs  Davies,  but  to  every 
finger  of  her  time.  As  an  adtrefs,  though  of  low  ftature, 
there  were  fuch  grace  and  dignity  in  her  gestures  and  deport - 
Vol.  XV. 


ment,  as  caught  every  unprejudiced  eye  ;•  indeed,  fhe  filled 
the  ftage  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  fpefiators  fo 
much,  that  they  could  look  at  nothing  elfe  while  fhe  was  in 
view.  Her  freaks  and  efpicgleries,  which  had  fixed  her  cha- 
r after,  feem  to  have  been  very  much  fubdued  before  her 
an  lval  in  England.  In  converfation  fhe  feemed  the  moll 
intelligent  and  beft  bred  virtuofa  with  whom  we  had  ever 
converled;  not  only  on  the  fubjedt:  of  mufic,  but  on  every 
fubjeft  concerning  which  a well  educated  female,  who  had 
feen  the  world,  might  reafonably  be  expefted  to  have  ob- 
tained information.  She  had  been  three  years  in  Ruffia 
previous  to  her  arrival  in  England,  during  which  time  no 
peculiarities  of  individual  characters,  national  manners,  or 
court  etiquette,  had  efcaped  her  obl'ervation.  In  youth, 
her  beauty  and  caprice  had  occafioned  a univerfal  delirium 
among  her  young  countrymen,  and  there  were  ftill  remains 
of  both  iuffieiently  powerful,  while  fhe  was  in  England,  to 
render  credible  their  former  influence.  With  refpeft  to 
the  rapidity  of  her  execution,  it  was  never  fo  exceffive  as  to 
ceale  to  be  agreeable ; in  flow  movements  her  pathetic 
powers,  like  thofe  in  general  of  performers  the  molt  re- 
nowned for  agility,  were  not  fufficiently  touching  or  effec- 
tual to  occafion  dilputes  concerning  her  genre.  Soon  after 
fhe  quitted  England,  Ihe  retired  to  Bologna,  where,  if  ftill 
living,  we  hope  fhe  refides  in  private  tranquillity,  after  all 
the  itorms  which  her  beauty  and  talents  had  occafioned, 
while  fhe  remained  in  the  fervice  of  the  public. 

GABRIEL-SIONITA,  a learned  Maronite  who  flou- 
red in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  profeffor  of  the 
Synac  and  Arab,c  languages  at  Rome,  From  this  city 
he  went  to  Palis,  to  take  a part  in  editing  the  Polyglot 
bible,  publilhed  by  M.  Le  Jay,  and  carried  with  him  fome 
Syriac  and  Arabic  veriions  tranfcribed  by  himfelf  from 
MbS.  I ne  Latin  tranflations  which  accompany  thefe 
veriions,  excepting  thofe  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  were  fur- 
nifhed  by  Sionita.  After  this  he  was  appointed  profeffor 
royal  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages  at  Paris,  and  was 
highly  efteemed  and  much  employed  as  a tutor  in  them. 
He  died  in  the  year  1648.  Walton,  in  the  Englifh  Polyl 
glot,  has  copied  the  veriions  introduced  into  Le  Jay’s  by 
Sionita.  This  learned  man  publilhed  tranflations  of  other 
Arabic  works,  and  among  thefe  was  an  Arabic  geography, 
entitled  “ Geographia  Nubienfis.’’  Moreri. 

GAB R INI,  Nicholas,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Rienzi,  an  extraordinary  political  character,  was  born  in 
the  fourteenth  century  at  Rome.  His  father  was  a tavern 
keeper  of  the  lower  order,  and  named  Lorenzo,  which  being 
contracted  to  Rienzo,  the  fon  was  called  Nicolo  or  Cola  di 
Rienzo.  Fie  received  an  excellent  education,  the  advantages 
Oi  which  he  knew  well  how  to  eiiimate.  He  was  never 
fatiated  with  reading  the  beft  Roman  au  liors,  nor  with 
ftarcning  into  the  1 cliques  of  antiquity  oifpcrfed  through 
his  native  city.  He  loon  became  celebrated,  and  the  com- 
mon people,  who  do  not  readily  give  all  the  credit  due  to  a 
literary  character,  were  accuftomed  to  regard  him  as  an  ex- 
traordinary perfon,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as  one  deftined  to 
redrefs  thofe  wrongs  of  which  they  were  deeply  fenfible  ; and 
the  higher  orders  of  the  citizens  viewed  him  with  refpect,  ok 
account  of  his  acknowledged  learning  and  talents.  His 
firft  poft  was  that  of  a public  feribe  or  notary,  and,  in  1346, 
we  find  him  joined  in  a deputation  from  the  Romans  to  the 
new-ele&ed  pope  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon,  for  the  purpofe 
of  exhorting  him  to  bring  back  the  papal  court  to  its  ori- 
ginal feat.  He  fpoke  on  this  occafion  with  fo  much  force 
and  real  eloquence,  and  painted  in  fuch  ftrong  colours  the 
iniolences  and  oppreflions  of  the  nobles,  that  high  ideas  were 
excited  of  his  character ; the  pope  created  him  an  apoftolic 
3 Y notary. 
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notary,  but  gave  no  explicit  reply  to  the  deputies.  Upon 
his  return  he  entered  upon  the  exercife  of  his  office,  which 
he  difcharged  with  diligence  and  great  probity,  but  at  the 
fame  time  he-  was  attentive  to  foment  the  difcontents  of  the 
people  by  harangues  againfl  the  nobility,  and  again!!  the 
abufes  in  the  public  admlniftration.  When  men's  minds 
were  prepared  for  a change*  he  fummoned  his  friends,  and 
having  made  an  energetic  fpeech,  deferibing  the  wretched- 
nefs  and  degradation  into  which  the  Chriitian  capital  was 
fallen,  and  from  which  nothing  but  the  efforts  of  its  own 
citizens  could  raife  it,  he  caufed  them  to  fubferibe  an  oath 
for  the  eftabliihment  of  the  Good  Eftate.’’  He  had  the 
addrefs  to  gain  over  the  pope’s  vicar  ; and  at  a fecond  meet- 
ing in  the  capitol,  he  produced  fifteen  articles  as  the  bafis  of 
the  “ Good  Eifate,”  which  were  unanimoufly  approved, 
and  the  people  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  tribune,  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of 
fovereignty.  The  governor  of  the  city,  Colonna,  who  had 
been  abfent  fome  time,  returned,  and  at  firft  threatened  him 
with  puniffiment,  but  quickly  found  that  the  power  of  the 
Hate  was  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  that  he  himfelf  mult 
■feek  for  fecurity  by  flight.  Rienzi  banifhed  him  with  the 
principal  noble  families  of  Rome,  and  fome,  who  had  been 
convifted  of  great  oppreffion,  were  put  to  death.  In  the 
firft  exercife  of  his  authority  he  feems  to  have  had  no  other 
view  than  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  ; he  cbofe 
honeft  and  honourable  men  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration, 
-and  he  purged  Rome  of  thofe  enormities  that  had  long  pre- 
vailed in  it.  His  power  was  fanttioned  by  the  pope,  and 
his  reputation  was  foon  extended  through  the  whole  of 
Italy ; the  meflengers  whom  he  fent  to  propofe  to  the 
different  ftates  a general  league,  were  every  where  received 
with  high  refpedl,  though  unarmed,  and  only  diftinguiffied 
by  a fiiver  wand,  and  honourable  embaffies  were  fent  to 
him  in  return.  The  king  of  Hungary  and  the  emperor 
folicited  his  friendfhip,  and  it  was  imagined,  by  his  more 
eager  pavtizans,  that  he  was  to  be  an  inflrument  in  the  hands 
of  providence,  for  reftoring  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Rome 
and  Italy.  Among  the  moil  eager  of  his  friends  was  the 
celebrated  Petrarch,  who  had  contracted  an  admiration  for 
his  charafter,  when  joined  with  him  as  one  of  the  deputies 
to  the  pope  ; by  the  poet  he  was  exhorted  to  proceed  in 
his  glorious  undertaking,  but  his  fuccefs  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He  affumed  a variety  of  titles,  iffued  a letter 
declaring  Rome  the  head  of  the  world,  and  he  even  ven- 
tured to  cite  the  two  rival  emperors,  Charles  and  Lewis, 
and  the  eleClors,  to  appear  before  him,  and  jultify  their 
feveral  pretentions.  He  difmiffed  the  pope’s  legate,  re- 
duced the  nobles  to  a Hate  of  humiliation,  and  eltablifhed  a 
reign  of  terror.  He  now  found,  that  thofe  who  had  been 
moll  friendly  to  his  caufe,  while  he  aCled  with  prudence 
and  moderation,  were  the  firft  to  defer'c  his  ftandard,  when 
that  ftandard  was  attempted  to  be  reared  on  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Finding  that  he  had  loft  the  affeCtion  and  confidence 
of  the  people,  he  withdrew  from  Rome,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1348,  took  refuge  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  was  obliged  to  live  concealed  in  a hermit’s  cell 
till  the  commencement  of  1350.  He  now  took  advantage 
of  the  jubilee  to  return  fecretly  to  Rome,  where  being  dif- 
covered,  he  withdrew  to  the  king  of  the  Romans  at  Prague. 
After  this  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pope  Clement  at  Avig- 
non, who  threw  him  into  prifon,  ana  appointed  a commiflion 
of  three  cardinals  to  try  him  ; but  upon  the  death  of  that 
pope,  hjs  fucceffor,  Innocent  VI.  releafed  him  from  con- 
finement, and  fent  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  oppofe  an 
infurgent  who  had  feized  the  government  of  that  capital. 
The  Romans  received  him  again-  with  great  demonftrations 


of  joy,  and  he  even  recovered  his  former  authority,  which, 
however,  he  held  but  a ffiort  time,  when  the  nobles  found 
means  to  excite  a fedition  again!!  him,  in  which  he  was 
maffacred,  in  OClober  1354.  His  dead  body  was  treated 
with  the  greatei!  indignity  by  the  people  ; and  “ his  end,” 
obferves  the  biographer,  “ adds  one  more  example,  to  the 
many  recorded  by  hiftorv,  of  the  ufual  fate  of  popular 
leaders  and  reformers.’’  He  poffeffed  an  union  of  fanati- 
cifm  with  artifice  ; and  was  more  courageous  in  fpeech  and 
council  than  in  atlion.  His  original  intention  was  unquef- 
tionably  good,  but  neither  his  temper  nor  underftanding 
was  adequate  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  enterprizc.  He  wanted 
prefence  of  mind  in  emergencies  of  danger,  and  he  is  faid  to 
have  betrayed  a ffiarheful  timidity  in  the  laft  feene  of  his 
life. 

GAB R IS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  the  interior  of  Media.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a place  in  Gaul, 
which  lay,  according  to  the  tables  of  Peutinger,  in  the 
route  from  Ctcfarodunum  to  Avienum.  M.  d’Anville  refers 
it  to  C'habris,  N.  W.  of  Bourges. 

GAB  RITA,  or  Gabreta,  a foreft,  between  which  and 
the  mountains  oi  the  Sanitarians  lay  the  Hercynian  foreft, 
which  fee. 

Gabrita,  Syl-va,  a foreft  which  lay  on  the  S.  W. 
of  Bohemia,  where  a chain  of  hills  now  divides  it  from 
Bavaria. 

GABS,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Tunis, 
in  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the  Leffer  Syrtis, 
anciently  called  “ Tacape,”  and  by  Seylax  “ Epichus,”  of 
which  ancient  city  a heap  of  ruins  Hill  remains,  with  fome 
beautiful  granite  pillars,  iquare,  and  about  12  feet  in  length. 
The  old  city,  where  tliefe  ruins  are  found,  was  built  upon 
a riling  ground,  at  half  a mile’s  diftance  from  the  new, 
having  been  formerly  wafhed  by  the  fea,  which  here  formed 
itfelf  into  a bay  of  nearly  half  a mile  in  diameter.  But  at 
prefent  the  greateft  part  of  this  bay  is  filled  up,  and  gained 
from  the  fea,  which,  from  the  great  fhallownefs  of  it  and 
daily  reception  of  mud  and  roots  from  the  river,  will  eafily 
fubmit  to  fuch  alterations  and  encroachments.  At  Gabs 
are  feveral  plantations  of  palm-trees.  The  chief  branch 
of  trade  at  prefent  conlifts  in  the  Al-hennah,  which 
is  plentifully  cultivated  in  all  their  gardens  ; this  beau- 
tiful, odoriferous  plant' grows  10  cr  12  feet  high,  putting 
out  its  flowers  in  chillers,  which  yield  a fimell  like  camphor  j 
the  leaves  are  ufed  by  the  African  ladies  to  tinge  their  hair, 
hands,  or  feet  of  a tawny  faffron  colour,  by  them  efteemed 
beautiful.  Gabs  lies  at  the  diftance  of  170  miles  S.  from 
Tunis.  N.  lat.  34  . E.  long.  10’  2'.  Shaw’s  Travels, 
P-  ”3-  , 

G ACE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Argen- 
tan  ; 13  miles  E.  of  Argentan.  The  place  contains  1186, 
and  the  canton  7640  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1525 
kiiiometres,  in  18  communes. 

GAD,  Tribe  of,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a diftridl  of 
Paleftine,  which  lay  on  the  north  fide  of  Reuben,  having 
the  Jordan  on  the  weft,  the  Ammonites  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh  on  the  north,  reaching  from 
5’  to  32^  yo'  of  latitude,  and  from  36  15'  to  almoft  37’ 
eaft  longitude.  It  was  no  lefs  rich  and  fertile  than  that  of 
Reuben,  efpecially  in  pafture  grounds.  Its  chief  towns 
were  Mahaneim  and  Penutl,  both  fo  named  by  Jacob, 
Succoth,  where  he  built  his  booths,  Mifpha,  or  Mafpha- 
Rabba,  the  metropolis  of  Baflian,  lince  called  Ribboth, 
and  more  lately  Philadelphia,  Ramoth-Gilead  or  high  lands 
of  Gilead,  Rogelim,  the  native  place  of  good  old  Barzillai, 
Thilhbi,  Sharon,  Sophar,  Armon,  Mogefli,  Debbir  or 

Dabbir, 
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Dabbir,  Afhtaroth,  Jazer  or  Jahfor,  Dibbon,  Aroer,  Beth- 
Haran,  and  Enon,  the  place  where  John  baptized ; which 
laft  was  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Jordan,  between  that  and  Salim, 
about  eight  miles  S.  of  Scythopolis. 

Gad,  in  Mining,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  dig  out  the  ore. 
It  is  a fmall  punch  of  iron  with  a long  handle  of  wood. 
One  of  the  miners  holds  this  in  his  hand,  directing  the  point 
to  a proper  place,  while  the  others  linking  it  with  a large 
fledge  hammer,  drive  it  into  the  vein. 

The  working  by  this  inftrument  is  thence  called  gading. 

Gad,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  a rod  with 
a leathern  thong  applied  to  the  end  of  it,  and  which  was 
formerly  much  employed  in  driving  ox  teams.  In  fome 
cafes  it  had  likewife  a prick  fixed  in  the  contrary  end  of  it, 
in  order  to  force  the  animals  more  powerfully  in  their  work. 

Gad -jly,  in  Entomology.  See  Oestrus. 

GAB) AMIS,  or  Giiedemes,  in  Geography,  a country  of 
Africa,  W.  of  Fezzan  and  ioo  leagues  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; it  is  faid  to  contain  92  villages.  The  capital  bears 
the  fame  name.  N.  lat.  30°  40'.  E.  long.  10'  25’. 

G AD  A R A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftme,  in 
the  half  tribe  of  Manafieh,  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  60 
iladia  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  was  the  capital  of  Penea, 
and  regarded,  according  to  Polybius,  as  the  ltrongeft  town 
of  the  country.  Epiphanius  mentions  its  warm  baths. 

GADDESDEM,  John  of,  in  Biography,  a phyfician, 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
appears  to  have  had  very  extenfive  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  was  the  iirft  Englifhman  who  was  employed  as  a phy- 
fician at  court,  being  appointed  to  that  office  by  Edward  II.  : 
before  his  time  the  king's  phyficians  had  been  exclufively 
foreigners.  The  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  low  quackery, 
however,  which  appear  throughout  his  pra&ice,  and  which 
are  painted  with  much  life  and  humour  by  Dr.  Freind,  do 
no  great  honour  to  the  character  of  the  profeffion  in  that 
age.  Neverthelefs,  he  came  forward  as  an  univerfal  genius  ; 
befides  affirming  the  charafters  of  philofopher,  philologift, 
and  poet,  he  undertook  every  thing  that  lay  within  the 
circle  of  phyfic  and  furgery.  He  talks  of  his  experience 
in  manual  operations,  pretends  to  be  very  expert  in  bone- 
fetting,  and  profeffes  himfelf  a great  oculift.  He  alfo  ac- 
quaints us  with  his  great  Ikill  in  phyfwgnomy  ; “ and  did 
defign,  if  God  would  give  him  life  and  leifure,  to  write  a 
treatife  of  chiromancy  ;”  but  to  our  unfpeakable  grief,  this 
excellent  comment  upon  fortune-telling  is  loft.  He  was  a 
great  dealer  infecrets,  and  fome  he  had  which  were  the  molt 
fecret  of  fecrets,  and  did  miracles.  But  his  chief  ilrength 
lay  in  receipts,  and  without  giving  himfelf  much  trouble  in 
forming  a judgment  refpecling  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  he 
feemed  to  think  that,  if  he  could  mutter  up  a good  number 
of  thefe,  he  fhould  be  able  to  encounter  any  diltemper.  Fie 
feems  to  have  neglected  no  itratagems,  by  which  lie  might 
furprife  and  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  to 
have  been  very  artful  in  laying  baits  for  the  delicate,  the 
ladies,  and  the  rich  (pro  delicatis,  pro  dominabus,  pro  di- 
vitibus).  When  he  was  employed  in  attending  ihe  king’s 
fon,  in  the  fmall-pox,  in  order  to  fhew  his  Ikill  in  inflamma- 
tory diftempers,  he,  with  a proper  formality,  and  a coun- 
tenance of  much  importance,  ordered  the  patient  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  fcarlet,  and  every  thing  about  the  bed  to  be  of 
the  fame  colour.  This,  he  fays,  made  him  recover  with- 
out fo  much  as  leaving  one  mark  in  his  face  ; and  he  com- 
mends it  for  an  excellent  mode  of  curing.  Neverthelefs  this 
man  was  praifed  by  Leland,  Ovanngius,  and  others,  as  a 
profound  philofopher,  a fkilful  phyfician,  and  the  brighteft 
man  of  his  age. 

His  only  work,  which  he  produced  while  ref  dent  at  Mer- 
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ton  college,  Oxford,  is  the  famous  t!  Rofa  Anglica,” 
which  comprifes  the  whole  pradlice  of  p hylic  ; cotletted 
indeed  chiefly  from  the  Arabians,  and  the  moderns  who  had 
written  in  Latin  juft  before  him,  but  enlarged  and  interfperfed 
with  additions  from  his  own  experience.  Its  title  is  “ Rofa 
Anglica  quatuor  Libris  dmincia,  de  morbis  particularibus, 
de  Febribus,  de  Chirurgia,  de  Pharmacopoca.”  Dr. 
Freind  obferves,  that  John  feems  to  have  made  a colle&iom 
of  all  the  receipts  he  had  ever  met  with  or  heard  of ; and 
that  this  book  affords  us  a complete  hiftory  of  what  medi- 
cines were  in  ufe,  not  only  among  the  phyficians  of  that 
time,  but  among  the  common  people  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, both  in  the  empirical  and  fuperftitious  way.  Dr.  Aikin 
remarks  that  the  method  of  producing  freffi  from  fait  water 
by  Jlmple  diflillaiion  (“  in  an  alembic  with  a gentle  heaf’j  is 
familiarly  mentioned  by  this  author,  even  at  fo  remote  a 
period. 

Although  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profeffion,  lie 
was  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  flail  of  Ealdland.  It 
feems  probable  from  this  and  other  inltances,  that  the  pro- 
curement of  a liuccure  place  in  the  church  was  a method  in 
which  the  great  fometimes  paid  the  fervices  of  their  phyfi- 
ciaas.  See  Freind,  Hift.  of  Phyfic,  part  ii.  Aikin/  Bio- 
graph. Mem.  of  Med.  p.  9 

GADDI,  Taddeo,  an  hiftorical  painter,  who  flouriflied 
at  a very  early  period  of  the  reftorntion  of  the  art.  He  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1300,  and  became  a difciple  of  Giotto, 
whofe  manner  lie  imitated,  and  to  which  he  fuperadded  im- 
provement in  colouring.  lie  poffefied  very  confiderable 
talents  as  a man  of  learning  ; and  was  highly  refpefted.  His 
produdtions  were  very  numerous.  The  moll  confiderable  of 
them  is  the  altar  piece  in  the  church  of  Spirito  Santo  at 
Arezzo  ; where  he  painted  in  frefco  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour.  He  died  of  a fever  in  1350. 

CADE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes 
in  the  north  part  of  Hertfordlhire,  and  runs  into  the  Coin, 
near  Rickmanfworth. 

GADEBUSCH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg;  16  miles  W.N.W.  of  Schwerin.  N.  lat. 
53  45'-  E.  long.  11  14. 

GADELONITIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Afia,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halys,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo. 

GADEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria,  10  miles 
S.W.  of  Vienna. 

GADENI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  the  Britiffi 
ifland  of  Albion,  according  to  Ptolemy ; and  fuppofed  by 
Camden  to  have  poffefied  Tiviotdale,  Twedale,  Mers,  and 
the  Lothians.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that  they 
were  a fmall  nation,  inhabiting  the  more  defert  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Tiviotdale  and  Northumberland.  Baxter 
imagines  that  their  name  was  derived  from  the  Britifli  word 
“ Gadaii,”  which  fignifies  to  fly. 

GADEIIOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guzcrat ; 42  miles  E.  of  Junagur. 

GADEROWS  Choultry,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Carnatic;  17  miles  S.S  E.  of  Tanjore. 

GADERSLEBEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Halberftadt ; 20  miles  E.  of  H'-ilbcrftadt. 

GADES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Cadit,  a town  of 
Spain,  at  the  mouth  oi  one  of  the  arms  of  the  river  Boetis. 
This  town  feems  to  have  exifted  before  the  eiiablifliment  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  to  have  been  enlarged  by  them,  and 
rendered  a flouriiliing  place  of  commerce.  Its  iirft  name, 
given  to  it  by  the  Celtes,  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
previoufly  to  the  arrival  of  colonies  of  llrangers,-  is  faid 
to  have  been  f‘  Cotinufe  but  when  the  Phoenicians  eita~ 
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blifhed  themfelves  in  this  town,  more  than  1500  years  before 
the  vulgar  era,  they  called  it  “ Gaddir,”  an  encompaffed 
place,  with  reference  probably  to  a wall  which  furrounded 
and  defended  it.  According  to  Pliny  and  Strabo  there  were 
in  this  place  two  iftands  ; one,  in  which  was  fituatcd 
“ Gades,’’  and  called  by  its  name,  and  the  other  denominated 
“Erithia”  and  “ Aphrodiiias,”  or  the  “ifleof  Juno.” 
Some  authors  have  fuppofed  that  this  place  was  alfo  called 
“ Tarteffus  but  others,  among  whom  is  M.  D’Anville, 
have  been  of  opinion  that  Tarteffus  or  Tarteffa  was  the  name 
of  the  country,  or  at  leaf!  of  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Gua- 
dalquivir near  its  mouth.  The  town  of  Gades  was  alfo  called 
in  later  times  ‘c  Augulla  urbs  Julia  Gaditana  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic  it  was  very  populous,  infomuch  that 
it  vied  with  Rome  in  refpeT  of  number  of  inhabitants.  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  who  was  of  this  town,  contributed  very 
much  to  the  aggrandizement  of  it,  and  conilrudled  an  ar- 
fenal  for  it  on  the  continent.  When  the  Carthaginians  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  a great  part  of  Spain,  the  town  of 
Gades  was  lubjecled  to  their  dominion  ; and  Livy  exprefsly 
fays,  that  Afdrubal,  in  the  year  of  Rome  545  or  546,  retired 
hither  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Scipio. 
After  the  death  of  the  two  Scipios,  L.  Marcius  Septimius, 
having  been  made  general  by  the  choice  of  the  foldiers, 
concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Gades,  or  the  Gaditani,  who  had  afforded  very  con- 
liderable  fuccours.  Gades  has  furnilhed  a great  number  of 
medals. 

The  Tyrian  Hercules  had  a magnificent  temple  at  fome. 
diftance  from  this  city,  on  the  eall  of  the  ifland,  near  the 
main  land.  This  temple  was  very  famous ; its  fituation 
in  fo  remote  a place,  its  antiquity,  the  incorruptible  timber 
of  which  it  was  conftrufled,  its  pillars  enriched  with  ancient 
inferiptions  and  hieroglyphics,  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
which  were  there  reprefented  ; Geryon’s  trees,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Philoftratus,  difeharged  blood ; the  old  cere- 
monies that  were  prattifed ; all  thefe  made  it  very  cele- 
brated, and  Gades  thought  itfelf  fecure  under  the  protedlion 
of  fo  great  a heroe.  Accordingly,  as  Theron,  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  coming  to  rifle  this  temple,  a panic  terror  dif- 
perfed  his  fhips,  upon  the  fudden  appearance  of  fire  from 
fome  unknown  caufe.  See  Hercules. 

GAD  I AG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tchernigov  ; 112  miles  S.E.  of  Tchernigov. 
N.  lat.  50°  24'.  E.  long.  33°. 

GADIBUNDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
13  miles  N of  Chinna  Balabaram. 

GADITCH,  one  of  the  11  diftrifts  of  the  government 
of  Tchernigov  in  Ruffia,  fituated  on  the  Pfol. 

GADOL.INITE,  in  Mineralogy , a foffil  thus  named  in 
honour  of  profeffor  Gadolin,  who  difeovered  in  it  the  exift- 
ence  of  a new  earth,  called  Yttria. 

Its  colour  is  an  intenfe  black,  which  more  or  lefs  inclines 
to  brownilh  black. 

It  occurs  maflive  and  diffeminated,  as  alfo,  though 
rarely,  in  a regular  form.  Haiiy  luppofes  its  fundamental 
form  to  be  a rhomboidal  oblique  prifm  ; which  is  a primitive 
form  different  from  that  of  any  other  mineral  fubftance. 

The  fecondary  form,  from  an  incomplete  cryftal,  ap- 
peared to  the  fame  celebrated  author  to  be  a ten-fided  prifm, 
terminated  by  three  planes. 

Internally  it  is  (hining,  and  its  lullre  is  perfectly  refinous-. 
Frafture  more  or  lefs  conchoidal.  Fragments  indetermi- 
nately angular,  with  (harp,  fcarcely  tranflucent  edges.  Its 
hardnefs  is  nearly  that  of  quartz.  It  is  brittle.  Specific 
gravity  4.04. 

Gadolinite  manifefts  a confiderable  action  on  the  magnetic 


needle.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepitates ; but  if  gra- 
dually expofed  to  the  heat  thus  produced,  fmall  fragments 
will  remain  entire,  and  undergo  partial  fufion.  Glafs  of 
borax  is  coloured  yellow  by  it. 

When  reduced  to  powder,  and  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  a yellowifh  grey  gelatine. 

The  proportions  of  its  conltituent  parts  are  differently 
Hated  by  Eckeberg,  Vauquelin,  and  Klaproth. 

Eckeberg.  Vauquelin. 
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Prof.  Eckeberg  has  fince  repeated  his  experiments,  and 
is  faid  to  have  found  the  refults  Hill  more  difeordant.  But 
fortunately  the  external  and  phyfical  characters  of  this  fub- 
ftance are  fufficiently  marked  to  diftinguilh  it  from  any  other 
that  might  be  miftaken  for  it. 

It  is  found  at  Ytterby,  in  the  diftridl  of  Roflagen,  in 
Sweden,  imbedded  in  feldfpath,  with  mica  ; and  is  accom- 
panied by  y'ttro-tantalite,  another  fubftance  of  which  the 
yttra  above-mentioned  forms  a ccnftituent  part. 

GADOU,  Gadoua,  or  Gadua,  in  Geography,  a 
country  of  Africa,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  river  Senegal,  con- 
taining mines  of  gold,  iron,  and  falt-petre.  N.  lat.  I2J  10' 
to  13  10'.  W.  long.  70  to  9’. 

GADUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  the  Jugular  tribe, 
the  head  of  which  is  fmooth ; gill-membrane  with  feven 
(lender  rays  ; body  oblong,  covered  with  deciduous  feales  j 
all  the  fins  covered  with  a common  (kin  ; dorfal  generally 
more  than  one  ; the  rays  unarmed  ; ventral  fins  (lender  and 
ending -in  a point. 

The  fpecies  are  divided  into  three  feclions  according  to 
the  number  of  the  dorfal  fins,  and  the  prefence  or  abfer.ee 
of  the  beards  at  the  mouth. 

* Dorfal  fns  three,  mouth  bearded. 

Callarias.  Colour  various;  tail  equal;  upper  jaw 
longer.  Gmel.  Gadus  balthicm,  Tor/};,  It.  Oel.  Gadus  cal!a~ 
rias  balthicus.  It.  Scan.  Afellus  varius  vel  jlriatiis,  Jonft. 
Baltic  Torjh,  or  Dorfe. 

Inhabits  the  Baltic,  and  other  feas  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. Like  moll  others  of  the  genus,  it  feeds  on  fmaller 
fifties,  crabs,  and  worms,  in  purfuit  of  which  it  fometimes 
enters  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Otto  Fabricius  found  in  the 
ftomach  of  this  fpecies  the  fea  fcorpion  (cottus  fcorpio),  and 
the  fand  launce  (ammodytes  tobianus)  befides  crabs,  and 
various  kinds  of  fca-worms.  Commonly  this  fifh  weighs 
about  two  pounds,  or  rather  lefs  ; near  Riigenwalde  they' 
have  been  taken  from  feven  to  eight  pounds  in  weight,  and 
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fornetimes  even  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  Schoneveld 
fpeaks  of  one  four  feet  long. 

The  fpawnfng  feafon  is  in  January  and  February.  The 
flelh  is  white,  tender,  and  well  flavoured.  The  Icelanders 
take  it  in  great  plenty,  and  fait  and  dry  it  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  When  thus  prepared  they  give  it  the  name  of 
Titteling.  This  fifh  is  known  under  various  denominations  in 
the  north  of  Europe  ; in  Germany  it  is  called  Dorfch,  in 
Sweden  Torjk,  and  in  Denmark  Sma-Torjk ; the  Prufiians 
call  it  Pamuchel,  and  at  Hamburgh  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Scheibendorfch ; the  Norwegian  name  is  Tare- 
Torfk,  and  the  Lapland  Tare-Torfk,  and  Rod-Torfk. 

The  general  colour  of  this  fifli  is  cinereous  above,  and 
white  beneath,  the  former  fpotted  with  brown,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  young  flfh  with  orange  ; the  upper  jaw  is  longer 
than  the  lower,  and  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  furnilhed  with 
a beard  or  cirrus. 

Morhua-  Tail  fomewhat  equal  ; firfl;  anal  ray  fpi- 
nous.  Linn.  Call! an,  Strom.  Gachis  fquamis  majorilus, 
Bloch.  Morhua , Bellen.  Molva  wl  morhua,  Rondel. 
Cod,  cod-jijh.  Will.  Ray.  Donov.  Br.  Fifhes. 

The  cod  attains  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  feet,,  and 
fornetimes  rather  more.  The  body  is  of  moderate  thicknefs, 
with  the  abdomen  prominent ; the  head  of  middling  fize, 
ywith  the  opening  of  the  mouth  large,  and  the  jaws  and 
palate  armed  with  numerous  fharp  teeth.  The  colour  of 
the  body  variable,  according  to  the  age  of  the  fiih,  in 
general  cinereous  on  the  back  and  fides,  and  fpotted  more 
or  lefs  confpicuoufly  with  dull  yellow.  The  lateral  line 
broad  and  whitifh. 

Smaller  fifhes,  crabs,  and  worms,  of  various  kinds,  are 
the  chief  food  of  the  cod  : it  is  a creature  of  moil  vora- 
cious appetite,  frequently  preying  on  its  own  fpecies,  and 
its  digeition  fo  powerful,  as  to  diftolve  many  of  the  harder 
fubftances  which  it  devours.  Stones  or  pebbles  are  fre- 
quently found  in  its  flomach  ; and  thefe  it  is  fuppofed  to 
fwallow  to  allay  hunger,  by  retaining  the  ftomach  in  a 
diftended  form.  It  is  a highly  prolific  fifh,  nearly  a million 
of  eggs  being  fometimes  contained  in  a fingle  roe. 

This  well-known  fpecies  occurs  in  immenfe  abundance 
throughout  all  the  northern  feas  of  Europe,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  polar  regions,  from  whence  they  migrate  towards  the 
fouth,  at  particular  feafons,  in  quell  of  food.  Though 
there  are  many  extenfive  fifheries  of  cod  in  the  north  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  principal  are  thofe  carried  on  upon 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  concerns  of  which  are  truly 
prodigious.  They  are  taken  only  with  the  hook  and  line  ; 
and  being  cured,  or  falted,  and  dried  upon  the  fpot,  are  thence 
tranfported  to  the  continent  of  Evwope.  See  Cod  Fishery. 

tEglefinus.  Whitifh  ; tail  forked  ; upper  jaw  longefl. 
Linn.  Gadus  kolja,  It.  S tan.  JEgkjinus,  Bellon.  Hjellus 
major,  Aldrov.  Haddock,  Will.  Donov.  &c. 

The  haddock  is  a general  inhabitant  of  the  northern  feas 
of  Europe,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet  ; it  feldom, 
however,  exceeds  half  that  length,  or  about  feven  pounds  in 
weight.  The  head  is  cuneated,  and  the  mouth  narrower 
than  in  others  of  its  tribe ; the  eyes  large,  with  black  pupil 
and  iris  iilvery.  Its  colour  is  pale-greyilh,  tinged  with 
brown  above,  and  filverv-white  beneath  ; the  lateral  line 
nearer  the  back,  and  of  a black  colour,  and  the  fins  partak- 
ing of  a tinp-e  of  blueifii-urey.  There  are  three  fins  on  the 
back  of  this  fifh  ; the  firfl;  containing  about  fourteen  rays, 
the  fecond  twenty-fix  rays,  and  the  third  eighteen  ; in  the 
firfl;  of  the  two  anal  fins  twenty-two  rays,  in  the  fecond 
twenty,  and  in  the  tail  from  thirty  to  forty. 

At  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  the  haddocks  affenible  to- 


gether in  immenfe  fltoals  in  the  northern  feas,  preparatory 
to  their  annual  migration  to  the  fouthward,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  they  vifit  the  coafts  of  the  Britifh  illes.  Some  time 
after  their  appearance  in  the  German  fea,  they  are  equally 
abundant  upon  the  coall  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland, 
and  on  the  fhores  of  Britain  ; but  after  palling  down  the 
channel  to  the  fouthward,  as  far  as  the  coafl;  of  France,  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  proceed  any  further  in  that  direftion. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  thofe  periodical  migrations 
which  take  place  in  the  winter  feafon,  about  the  end  of 
November,  or  beginning  of  December,  it  never  enters 
the  Mediterranean  ; neither  does  it  appear  in  the  Baltic,  or 
even  pafs  the  found  towards  that  fea  : Copenhagen,  and  other 
markets  on  the  coalt  of  the  Baltic,  and  alfo  Hamburgh, 
being  fupplied  with  the  haddock  by  the  filhermen,  who 
take  them  in  vaft  quantities  in  the  fea,  off'  Heligoland. 

The  haddocks  are  in  full  roe  at  the  time  of  their  arrival 
en  our  coal!  in  December,  nature  having  directed  them  to 
feek  a milder  region  than  that  which  they  inhabit  in  fummer, 
as  the  winter  approaches,  in  order  to  depofit  their  fpawn. 
The  old  filhermen  affirm,  that  the  females  appear  in  fhoals 
upon  the  coafl,  which,  after  laying  their  eggs,  are  followed 
to  the  fame  places  by  flioals  of  the  males,  who  fecundate  the 
eggs  deposited  by  the  former. 

Haddocks  of  a large  fize  are  only  efteemed  good  for  the 
table  during  the  winter  ; thofe  of  a fmall  fize,  before  they1 
begin  to  breed,  are  confidered  in  perfection  at  all  times  ; 
but  thefe  even  are  bell  in  winter.  The  flelli  of  this  fifli, 
when  boiled,  is  not  fo  firm  as  that  of  the  cod,  to  which  it 
mull  alio  yield  in  the  excellence  of  flavour  ; though  fome, 
however,  think  it  preferable.  When  falted  and  cured,  like 
the  cod,  the  haddock  is  by  no  means  indifferent  eating. 

Upon  the  firfl  approach  or  appearance  of  a itorm,  the 
haddocks  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  to  feek  lhelter  till 
the  danger  is  over ; and  when  thev  again  appear  near  the 
furface,  on  the  return  of  fine  weather,  they  are  obferved  to 
have  their  backs  foiled  with  mud,  or  fea-weeds,  and  other 
marine  refufe  lodged  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  In  the 
north  feas  the  filhermen  are  moll  fuccefsful  in  their  fifheries 
for  the  haddock  during  the  night-time,  thefe  fifnes  lurking 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  in  the  day  time,  but  riling  near  the 
furface,  as  the  evening  clofes,  in  quell  of  food. 

Bloch  is  of  opinion,  that  the  black,  or  dulky  colour  of  the 
lateral  line,  in  addition  to  the  little  cirrus,  or  beard,  at  the 
lower  jaw,  is  a fufficient  fpecific  criterion  of  the  haddock. 
There  is  alfo  another  very  remarkable  character  of  the  had- 
dock, a large  fquare,  or  dulky  fpot,  on  each  fide  of  the  body* 
near  the  head,  or  a little  below  the  firfl;  dorfal  fin,  from 
whence,  in  the  legends  of  credulous  devotion,  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  fame  fifh  as  St.  Peter  caught  with  the 
tribute  money  in  its  mouth.  The  two  fpots  are  confidered 
as  the  mark  of  St.  Peter’s  thumb  and  finger,  which  has  ever 
fince  remained  impreffed  on  the  fides  of  the  whole  race  of 
haddocks,  to  perpetuate  the  circumftance.  But  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  haddock  is  not  without  a rival  in  the  re- 
puted proof  of  fanftity,  the  fides  of  the  dory  being  even 
more  dillindlly  marked  than  thofe  of  the  haddock.  Donov. 
Brit.  Fillies,  pi.  59. 

Barbatus.  Lower  jaw  with  feven  pundlures  each  fide. 
Linn.  Gadus  corpore  Into,  Bloch.  Hf edits  latus  Lifter l,  Will. 
Whiting  pout,  Donov.  Br.  Filhes,  & c. 

A marine  fifh,  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  which  rarely  exceeds  the  length  of  eighteen  inches. 
The  body  is  white  ; the  back  tinged  with  brown  ; the  head 
fmall  ; mouth  large  ; upper  jaw  longer  ; teeth  very  frnall, 
and  in  both  jaws ; lips  cartilaginous,  and  conneiled  by  a 
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common  contractile  Ikin  ; tongue  'fit or t,  thick  ; rough  on  the 
posterior  part ; the  back  much  arched  ; vent  nearer  the 
head. 

Luscus.  Firft  ray  of  the  ventral  fin  fetaceous.  Linn. 
Bill,  Donov.  Brit.  Fifties. 

The  body  of  this  fifh,  like  that  of  the  whiting  pout,  is 
deep,  and  the  fides  compreffed  ; the  colour  along  the  back 
olive  ; the  fides  beautifully  glofled  with  a tinge  of  golden 
hue,  and  the  lower  part  pure  filvery-white.  The  eye  is 
protedled  by  means  of  a loofe  membrane,  which  the  creature 
can  blow  up  at  pleafure  like  a bladder.  All  the  fins,  except 
the  ventral,  are  duiky,  the  latter  white.  In  the  firft  dorfal 
fin  are  about  thirteen  rays,  in  the  fecond  twenty,  and  in  the 
third  nineteen  ; in  the  pedloral  fins  lixteen  ; ventral  five  ; 
firft  anal  twenty-three,  fecond  anal  twenty,  and  tail  thirty- 
three. 

This  fpecies  is  a native  of  the  European  feas,  and  rarely 
exceeds  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  : it  appears  to  be 
more  abundant  on  the  British  fhores,  and  ftill  higher  northern 
latitudes  than  towards  the  fouth. 

Minutus.  Vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Mull, 
Merlangus,  Brllon.  Anthia  fecunda  fpecies,  Gefn.  Afsllus 
mollis  minor,  Will.  Poor. 

Native  of  the  European  and  Mediterranean  feas  ; length 
■fix  or  feven  inches,  and  of  a fomewhat  elongated  form  ; the 
body  iilvery,  fpotted  with  black  ; back  brovvnifn-yellow, 
and  gill-covers  pun  (Shirked  ; the  lower  jaw  is  fnorter,  with 
fewer  rows  of  teeth  ; the  eyes  round  and  iilvery,  and  pupil 
black  ; the  lateral  line  narrow  and  llraight ; and  the  tail 
forked.  The  abdomen  perfectly  black  within,  being  lined 
with  a flan  of  that  colour. 

The  appearance  of  this  little  filh  in  the  Mediterranean 
excites  great  joy  among  the  fifhermen,  as  it  announces  an 
abundant  filherv,  the  ftioals  of  the  poor  being  immediately 
followed  by  an  immenfe  multitude  of  the  voracious  fifties, 
among  which  the  cod,  the  dorfe,  and  the  haddock,  are  the 
moll  confiderable.  It  is  known  at  Marfeilles,  where,  at 
certain  feafons,  it  occurs  in  amazing  plenty,  by  the  name  of 
capelan,  or  officier.  The  fpecies  feeds  on  fmall  fifties  and 
crabs,  and  lives,  for  the  moll  part,  in  deep  waters  of  the  fea  : 
the  flefh  is  white  and  well-tailed. 

Saida.  Fourth  ray  of  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  and  fifth  ray 
of  the  firft  anal  fins  longer  than  the  reft  ; fecond  ray  of 
the  ventral  fin  ending  in  a long  brittle.  Lepecliin.  Saida 
gadus. 

Defcribed  as  a new  fpecies  in  the  Tranfa6lio.ns  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Peterlburg,  by  Lepechin,  who  informs  us 
that  it  inhabits  the  White  fea.  The  length  is  eight  inches  ; 
the  head  of  a fomewhat  compreffed  form  in  front,  and 
rounder  behind.  The  crown  black ; jaws  armed  with 
lharp,  fetaceous  teeth,  which  are  barbed  backwards,  the 
upper  more  obtufe,  the  lower  more  pointed,  and  a little 
Ioucrer.  The  eyes  are  large,  with  whitilh  pupil,  and  hlueilh 
iris  ; gill-covers  Iilvery,  fpotted  with  black,  and  compofed  of 
three  laminae,  the  loweft  of  which  is  lunate,  the  next  elliptical, 
the  third  triangular,  and  bicufpidate.  The  back  of  the 
fifn  is  convex,  flightly  channelled  on  the  fore  part,  and  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  with  a few  confluent  blackilh  fpots  ; 
tides  blueilh,  and  belly  white.  The  lateral  line  is  llraight, 
and  nearer  the  back  ; dorfal  fins  triangular,  brown,  with 
whitilh  rays  ; anal  oblong  and  triangular,  with  the  fore -part 
of  the  bafe  duiky  blue  ; ventral  whitilh  at  the  bafe,  and  tail 
forked.  The  fleih  is  often  eaten  though  dry  and  tough. 

Blknnoides.  Ventral  fins  bifid.  Pallas.  Blennoid 
gad  us. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  The  length  of  this 


fpecies  is  nine  inches  ; the  body  thick,  foft,  convex,  com- 
preffed,  and  covered  with  fmall  feales ; filvery  white,  and 
grey  towards  the  back.  The  head  is  thick,  conic  and  ob- 
tufe ; lips  flelhy,  and  doubled  ; teeth  minute,  unequal,  and 
thofe  in  the  upper  jaw  hardly  viiible  ; tongue  flelhy,  pointed, 
prominent,  and  acute  at  the  edge  ; palate  longitudinally 
ttriated  ; eyes  large,  with  filvery  iris  ; gill-covers  foft  • la- 
teral line  arched  on  the  fore-part ; fins  yellowifh,  with  very 
fmall  rays,  the  dorfal  and  anal  reclined  ; firft  dorfal  fin  nar- 
row, and  triangular  ; fecond  narrower  ; third  rather  broader 
and  Ihorter  ; pectoral  fins  narrow,  fub-falcate,  very  thin  ; 
firft  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  long,  very  thick,  and  bifid  ; firft 
anal  fin  rounded,  fecond  triangular,  and  tail  forked. 

**  Dorfal fins  three ; mouth  without  beards. 

Virens.  Back  green i Hi ; tail  forked.  Linn.  Le  gade 
fey,  Bofc.  Green  pollack. 

Gadus  virens  clofely  refembles  the  common  pollack,  from 
which  it  differs  in  being  of  a greenilh  colour  above,  in  having 
the  jaws  equal ; the  lateral  line  llraight,  and  the  tail  forked. 
The  fpecies  is  figured  in  the  work  of  Afcanius  (p.  3.  pi.  21.) 
This  filh  was  long  confounded  with  the  common  pollack  : 
it  is  abundant  in  the  northern  feas,  and  is  knotvn  on  the 
coall  of  Norway  by  no  lefs  than  five  different  appellations, 
in  its  various  Hates  of  growth.  The  firft  dorfal  fin  ufually 
contains  about  thirteen  rays,  the  fecond  twenty,  and  the 
third  nineteen  ; the  pecloral  feventcen  ; ventral  fix  ; firft 
anal  twenty-four,  fecond  twenty,  and  tail  forty. 

Merlangus.  AVhite  ; back  brownilh  ; upper  jaw  longeft, 
Donov.  Brit.  Fillies.  Gadus  merlangus  ; aibus,  maxilla  fiupe- 
riore  longiore,  Linn.  Fn.  Suecv  Afeilus  mollis,  Jonft.  Whit- 
ing. 

A fpecies  abundant  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  in  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  and  Northern 
feas,  although  lefs  frequently  than  in  the  feas  that  walh  the 
ftiores  of  Holland,  France,  and  England,  where,  at  moll 
feafons  of  the  year,  it  is  found  in  great  plenty.  One  cir- 
cumftance  is  worthy  of  obfervation  ; the  filheries  for  the 
whiting  commence  upon  the  coall  of  France  as  early  as 
January  or  February,  but  on  thofe  of  Holland,  and  our 
own  country,  not  before  April  or  May. 

The  whiting  preys  on  the  fprat,  and  the  young  of  the 
heinng,  and  Oi.her  hflies,  crabs,  and  worms.  The  lpawmng 
feafon  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  the  young  fry 
make  their  appearance  Ihortly  after  ; thefe  increafe  rapidly 
in  fize  till  they  become  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length  ; after 
which  the  progrefs  of  their  growth  is  obferved  to  be’  much 
flower.  There  are  confiderable  whiting  filheries  on  the 
weftern  coall  of  Britain  ; but  the  largeft  whitings  brought 
to  our  markets  are  thofe  caught  in  the  Dutch  feas,  off  the 
Dogger  bank,  thefe  weighing  from  four  to  five  pounds,  or, 
feme  fay,  even  eight. 

The  general  form  of  the  whiting  is  fo  well  known,  as  to 
render  its  defeription  fuperfluous.  The  dorfal  fins  are  three 
in  numDer,  the  fiiit  01  which  contains  about  fifteen  rays,  the 
fecond  twenty,  and  the  third  twenty-one.  In  the  pecloral 
fin  are  feventeen  rays,  and  in  the  ventral  fix.  In  the  firft  of 
the  two  anal  fins  are  thirty-two  rays,  in  the  fecond  twenty, 
and  in  the  tail  thirty-three.  Brit.  Fifties,  pi.  36. 

Pollachius.  Lower  jaw  longeft;  lateral  line  bent. 
Gmel.  Afiellus  huitingo-pollachius,  Will.  W hi  tin*  pollach 
Ray.  Donov.  Brit.  Fillies. 

Frequent  on  fevferal  of  the  rocky  coafts  of  Britain,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  They  migrate  in  large  Ihoals,  and 
feed  on  fmaller  fifties,  efpecially  the  fand  launce.  The 
whiting  pollack  feldom  exceeds  the  length  of  eighteen  inehes. 

Its 
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Its  head  Is  narrow  on  the  fore  part,  the  eyes  large  and  fome- 
what  prominent  ; the  body  fub-olivaceous  above,  becoming 
gradually  white  or  fdvery  on  the  belly  ; the  fins  rather  dufky, 
except  the  ventral  and  pedtoral,  which  incline  to  yellowiih, 
and  the  tail  in  a flight  degree  forked.  It  is  a fifn  in  much 
efteem  for  the  table. 

C.'YitBONARlUS.  Lower  jaw  longeft  ; lateral  line  ftraight. 
Gmel.  Callarias  imberbis,  Klein.  Afellus  niger  five  mollis 
nigricans,  Ray.  Le  gade  colin,  Buff.  Coalffs,  Penn. 
Donov.  Brit.  Fifhes,  &c. 

The  coal-filh  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  of  the  rocky  coafts 
of  Britain,  and  is  efpecially  abundant  towards  the  northern 
parts  of  the  ifland,  as  it  is  alfo  throughout  the  North  and 
Baltic  feas,  and  even  according  to  Gmelin  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.  In  different  ftages  of  growth  the  colours  of  this  fifli 
vary  rather  confiderably.  When  young,  a certain  dufkinefs 
prevails  in  the  colours,  which  becomes  darker  as  the  fiih 
grolv  older  ; and  when  they  have  attained  their  full  fize, 
which  is  from  about  two  to  three  feet,  the  back,  nofe,  dorfal 
fins  and  tail  oftentimes  appear  of  a deep  black.  Under  the 
pettoral  fins  is  a black  fpot  : the  mouth  is  alfo  of  the  fame 
colour,  and  the  tongue  filvery. 

According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  young  of  this  fpecies 
fwarm  about  the  Orkneys  and  the  coaft  of  Yorkshire;  in 
the  former  of  which  they  conftitute  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
poor:  and  the  fame  writer  further  dates  that  the  fry  is  known 
by  different  names  in  different  places  ; at  Scarborough  they 
are  called  parrs,  and  when  a year  old,  billets.  Though  this 
information  may  be  corredf,  we  cannot  avoid  expreffing  our 
fufpicion  that  it  is  the  fry  of  the  falmon  and  not  the  coal-fifh 
to  which  Mr.  Pennant  alludes  in  detailing  the  hiflory  of  the 
latter  fpecies.  Nothing  at  leall  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  parr  of  this  author,  and  to  which  he  refers  as  the 
young  of  Gadus  carbonarius,  is  no  other  than  the  fry  of  the 
falmon.  Vide  Brit.  Zool.  Defcription  of  the  Parr,  No. 
78,  and  figure  of  the  Parr,  plate  66.  No.  78. 

The  Linnasan  character  of  the  fifli  is  concife  ; Bloch  con- 
ceives the  blacknefs  of  the  mouth  and  ftraightnefs  of  the 
white  lateral  line  fufficient  to  difcriminate  the  fpecies.  The 
fkin  of  the  coal-fifh  is  covered  with  very  fmall  oblong  fcales. 
It  has  three  dorfal  fins,  in  the  firft  of  which  are  about  four- 
teen rays,  in  the  feccnd  eighteen,  and  in  the  third  twenty  ; 
in  the  pedtoral  fin  eighteen  ; ventral  five  ; firft  anal  fin  twenty- 
fix  ; fecond  twenty,  and  in  the  tail  thirty-three,  befides  ten 
very  fhort  ones  on  each  fide  ; the  tail  is  broad  and  forked. 
Donov.  Brit.  Fifhes. 

Merluccius.  Beardlefs  ; the  lawer  jaw  longeft.  Linn. 
Afttus,  Plin.  Afellus  primus,  Will.  Hake , Penn.  Donov. 
Brit.  Fifhes. 

The  hake  is  a native  of  the  North  and  Mediterranean  feas. 
It  is  of  the  migratory  kind,  frequenting  our  fnores  in  immenfe 
fhoais  during  the  mackarel  and  herring  feafons,  appearing  for 
the  firft  time  in  June,  and  then  again  in  September,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  thofe  fifhes.  The  flefh  of  the  hake,  though  firm  and 
white,  is  in  little  efteem  for  its  flavour,  and  is  feldom  eaten 
except  by  the  lower  orders  of  people.  They  are  caught  on 
our  coafts  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  falting  and  drying  them 
for  exportation.  Vaft  quantities,  it  is  faid,  are  fen t every 
year  to  the  port  of  Bilboa,  and  other  ’parts  of  Europe. 
When  cured  it  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Poor  John,  or 
•ftock-fifh. 

On  the  coaft  of  France,  the  hake  is  alfo  taken  in  great 
abundance,  and  is  cured,  as  in  England,  for  exportation.  By 
one  of  the  French  writers  it  has  been  remarked,  that  fince 
the  great  naval  engagement  in  1759,  between  the  French 
and  Englifh,  the  hake  has  been  found  in  vaft  numbers  at  ail 
feafons  of  the  year,  in  the  fea  that  wafhes  the  fnores  of 


Belleifle ; and  he  conjectures  that  they  were  firft  attracted 
to  that  fpot  in  particular  by  the  number  of  dead  bodies  that 
were  here  committed  to  the  deep  on  that  memorable  ccca- 
fion.  Some  of  the  hake  on  that  coaft  we  are  told  meafure 
fix  or  feven  feet  in  length. 

The  hake  is  a molt  voracious  fifh,  and  befides  feeding,  as 
before  obierved,  on  the  mackarel  and  herring,  preys  alfo  on 
other  fmall  fifh,  crabs  and  worms.  For  its  carnivorous  mode 
of  life  its  teeth  are  perfectly  well  adapted,  for  thefe  are  nu- 
merous, ftrong,  fnarp,  and  much  recurved,  which  give  it 
no  fmall  degree  of  advantage  in  fecuring  its  prey.  The 
eggs  found  in  the  body  ot  the  female  are  of  an  orange 
colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  a grain  of  millet. 

The  form  of  this  fifn  is  not  inelegant  : the  head  is  long 
and  rather  depreffed.  In  the  firft  dorfal  fin  are  nine  rays,  in 
the  fecond  thirty-eight ; peCtoral  fin  fifteen  rays  ; ventral 
eight  ; anal  thirty-fix  ; and  in  the  tail  eighteen. 

Molva.  Mouth  bearded  ; upper  jaw  longer.  Linn,. 
Gadus  longa,  It.  Wgoth.  Gadus  drofo  dipterygio,  maxilla 
fuperiore  longiore,  Bloch.  Enchclyopus,  Klein.  Afellus  longus* 
Will.  Ling,  Donov.  Brit.  Fifhes,  &c. 

A northern  fifh,  bearing  a remote  refemblance  to  the 
common  cod  filh,  from  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  by  its  more 
elongated  form,  and  in  having  only  two  dorfal  fins  inftead  of 
three.  Its  food  confifts  of  fmaller  fifnes,  worms,  crabs  and 
other  fimilar  marine  productions.  In  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  or  even  as  late  as  May,  it  is  in  feafon  for 
the  table  ; in  June  it  vifi-ts  the  Ihores  to  depofit  its  fpawn, 
and  is  not  in  perfection  after  that  time  till  the  enfuing  fpring,. 
The  prevalent  colour  is  wliitifh,  with  the  back  pale-brownifh. 
The  head  is  large,  and  obtufe  ; eyes  with  black  pupil  and 
white  iris  ; mouth  large  ; tongue  white  and  thin  ; body 
round,  and  covered  with  very  thin  fcales  ; fins  (except  the 
anal,  which  is  cinereous,)  blackifli,  edged  with  whitilh,  and 
a black  fpot  towards  the  end  of  the  dorfal  fins.  The  ling 
grows  to  the  length  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  and  is  taken  in- 
abundance in  the  north,  where  it  is  cured  with  fait,  and 
forms  an  article  of  exportation  to  the  more  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  which  the  ling  does  net  inhabit. 

Albidus.  Chin  with  a cirrus  ; ventral  fins  long,  and 
bifid.  Briinn. 

A fpecies  about  four  inches  in  length,  of  a whitifh  coleur, 
foft,  oblong,  and  flightly  coir.prefled.  The  head  is  pale 
fanguineous,  above  flattifh,  with  the  fides  comprefied,  and 
two  fpines  behind  the  eyes.  The  lower  jaw  ihorter,  with 
feven  punctures  beneath  each  fide  ; teeth  fmall,  fharp,  and 
crowded  ; eyes  large  with  the  iris  white  ; lateral  line  ftraight  ; 
firft  dorfal  fin  fmall  and  blackiih  at  the  tip  ; hinder  whitifh, 
fpotted  with  black,  the  edge  and  hind  part  black  ; anal 
whitifh,  the  pofterior  part  black  ; tail  rounded  and  blackifli. 
A native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Tau.  Bearded;  gill-covers  three -fpined  ; firft  dorfal  fin 
'with  tnree  rays.  Gmel.  Gadus  tau  ; cirns  plu-  imis , Bloch.. 

Defcribed  by  Dr.  Garden  as  a native  of  Carolina,  and 
where,  according  to  that  obferver  of  nature,  it  is  called  the 
toad-fifh.  The  body  is  fmooth  and  mucous,  above  brown, 
beneath  whitifh ; back  and  fins  fpotted  with  white,  and 
covered  with  loft,  thin,  very  fmall,  brown  fcales  of  a rounded 
form,  and  edged  with  white.  The  head  is  large  and  broad  ; 
the  eyes  vertical  and  large,  with  the  pupil  black  and  iris 
■golden;  and  on  each  fide  a double  row  of  fmall  tubercles  : 
between  them  and  the  nape  a cavity  and  tranlverfe  yellow 
ftreak  ; palate  each  fide  with  a double  row  of  teeth,  upper 
jaw  with  many,  lower  only  two  rows  of  (harp  uneven  teeth  ; 
cirri  numerous,  on  the  lower  jaw  only,  and  difpoftd  in  a 
femilunar  manner.  Gill-covers  of  two  pieces,  the  "membrane 
large  and  loofe.  The  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  pointed, 

the 
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;he  firft  ray  of  the  pofterior  one  ftrong,  rigid,  and  very  long. 
Tail  rounded  with  the  rays  forked. 

Lota.  Bearded  ; jaws  equal.  Linn.  Silurus  cirro  in 
mento  unico,  Art.  Botlatria,  Trifeus,  Salvian.  Lota , Rondel. 
Burbot , Donov.  Brit.  Lillies. 

The  burbot  inhabits  frefh  waters  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  Siberia  ; feeds  on  fmaller  fillies,  and  grows  to  the  length 
of  two,  or  even  three  feet.  As  an  article  of  food  the  fiefh 
is  efieemed  delicious.  The  head  of  the  burbot  is  large, 
and  rather  broad  ; the  eyes  fmall,  with  blueifh  pupil,  and 
yellow  iris  ; mouth  large  ; jaws  with  feven  rows  of  fharp 
teeth.  The  lower  jaw  has  a fingle  beard,  the  nofe  two  ; the 
tongue,  and  alfo  the  gill-membrane  broad ; lateral  line 
ftraight  ; dorfal  and  anal  fins  long  and  narrow  ; and  the  vent 
in  the  middle  of  the  belly. 

Mustela.  Five  beards  ; firft  dorfal  fin  obfolete.  Gmel. 
Five-bearded  cod,  Donov.  Brit.  Fifhes. 

The  greateit  length  of  this  fpecies  is  mentioned  as  nine- 
teen inches,  and  it  rarely  attains  to  near  that  fize.  It  feeds 
©n  crabs,  worms,  and  fmall  teflaceous  animals,  and  though 
not  apparentlycommon  inhabits  mofl  of  the  European  fhores. 
The  colour  of  this  fifh  is  olive,  or  olivaceous  on  the  back 
and  whitifh  beneath,  with  the  fins  pale  brown,  except  the 
pedloral,  which  are  tinged  with  yellowifh,  and  the  ventral, 
which  are  white  at  the  bafe,  and  towards  the  tip  rofy.  The 
firft  dorfal  fin  confifts  of  one  fmall  diftindl  ray,  and  many 
very  obfolete  ; the  fecond  of  forty-nine  rays  ; the  pedloral 
of  fourteen  ; ventral  fix  ; and  tail  of  twenty -four. 

Triciriiatus.  Three  beards  ; firft  dorfal  fin  obfolete  ; 
body  fpotted.  Donov.  Brit.  Fifhes.  Gadus  mujlela  <i,  Gmel. 
Mujlella  vulgaris.  Rondel.  Sea  loche,  Ceftriae.  Whifllefjh , 
Cornubiae,  Will.  Rockling,  Jago.  Three-bearded  cod, 
Penn. 

Bloch  and  Gmelin  have  followed  Willughby  in  making 
this  a mere  variety  of  the  Gadus  muitela,  or  five -bearded 
cod  ; an  idea  certainly  founded  in  error,  the  two  fillies  exhi- 
biting characters  fo  entirely  diftindt  that  it  is  impofiible  they 
•can  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  This  fubjedt  is  difeufled,  and 
the  point  as  it  is  prefumed  determined,  in  a fatisfadlory  man- 
ner from  an  attentive  comparifon  of  the  two  fifhes  in  difpute 
ifi  “ Donovan’s  .Hiftory  of  Britifii  Fifhes.”  It  is  there  ob- 
ferved  that  the  number  of  beards  or  cirri  in  the  fpotted 
kind,  or  rockling,  never  exceed  three, nor  is  the  number  of 
thofe  on  the  true  muftela  ever  lefs  than  five.  This  alone 
would  be  in  ohr  opinion  fufficiently  demonftrative  of  a fpeci- 
fic  difference,  but  they  are  furthermore  diftinguifhed  by  other 
peculiarities  no  lefs  decifive.  There  is,  for  inftance,  a diffi- 
milarity  in  the  form,  and  alfo  in  colour,  the  five-bearded 
cod  being  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  with  the 
colour  above  olivaceous,  beneath  whitifh  ; while  on  the  con- 
trary a general  hue  of  orange  prevails  in  the  other,  and  this 
in  a remarkable  degree  on  the  abdomen,  the  head,  and  ven- 
tral fins.  The  body  of  the  latter  is  alfo  fpotted  in  an  ele- 
gant  and  confpicuous  manner  with  fufeous,  no  trace  of  which 
is  perceptible  in  G.  muftela.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons  the 
author  of  the  above  mentioned  work  deferibed  the  two  kinds 
as  diflindt,  and  afiigned  the  hitherto  fuppofed  variety  of 
muftela  the  following  new  fpecific  charadter  under  the 
title  of  Gadus  tricirratus  ; cirris  tribus,  pinna  dorfali  priore 
exfoleta,  corpore  maculato. 

The  three-bearded  cod,  or  reckling,  appears  from  our 
own  refearches  to  be  moft  common  on  the  rocky  fhores  of  the 
weftern  counties  of  Britain.  Its  length  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  firft  ray  of  the  anterior  dorfal  fin  is 
fmall,  yet  diftindl,  from  the  reft  which  are  minute  and  nume- 
rous. The  fecond  dorfal  fin  confifts  of  fifty-four  rays  ; pec- 
toral fin  twenty ; ventral  fins  flefhy,  with  the  fecond  ray 


longeft  ; anal  fin  with  forty-fix  rays,  and  the  tail  twenty- 
four. 

Dr.  Wallbaum  deferibes  another  fifh  (a  native  of  Rufiu) 
as  a variety  of  muftela  under  the  name  of  nifficus  y cirro  uni  o. 
Gmelin  alfo  feems  to  doubt  whether  the  fpecies  Mediterra- 
neus  deferibed  by  Linnams  from  the  Muf.  Ad.  Fr.  and  re- 
ferred by  that  writer  to  the  fettion  with  only  one  dorfal  fin, 
may  not  be  another  variety  of  the  fame  fifh. 

Cimbrius.  Cirri  four  ; firft  dorfal  fin  obfolete,  the  firft 
ray  fpear-fhaped.  Gmel.  Le  Cimlre,  Bofc.  Cimbrian 
gadus. 

Deferibed  as  a native  of  the  Northern  and  Atlantic  feas, 
and  as  bearing  a clofe  affinity'  with  the  fpecies  muftela,  from 
which  it  is  faid  to  differ  chiefly  in  having  the  firft  ray  of  the 
anterior  dorfal  fin  divided  at  the  tip  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
T,  or  rather  in  two  filaments  difpofed  horizontally.  There 
is  a fingle  beard  on  the  upper,  and  another  on  the  lower  lip, 
befides  two  over  the  noftrils. 

* * * Dorfal fn  only  one. 

Mediteuraneus.  Upper  jaw  with  two  cirri ; lower 
with  one.  Linn. 

Native  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lacepede  refers  it  to  the 
Blennius  genus,  as  there  are  only  two  rayrs  in  the  ventral  fins. 

Brosme.  Lower  jaw  longeft  ; tail  round,  and  with  the 
dorfal  and  anal  fin  edged  with  white  ; ventral  fins  flefhy  with 
five  cirri.  Donov.  Brit.  Fifhes.  Gadus  Brojine ; mouth 
bearded ; tail  oval  and  pointed.  Gmel.  Brofme,  Strom. 
Torjk , Penn. 

So  much  obfeurity  has  hitherto  prevailed  over  the  hiftory 
of  this  curious  fifh,  that  we  fhall  be  readily  excufed  by'  the 
curious  reader  for  entering  on  this  fubject  at  fome  k ngth. 
“ The  torfk  of  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes  (as 
we  have  before  obferved  in  another  place)  is  a very  different 
fifh  from  that  known  in  Scotland  under  the  fame  name  ; a 
circumftance  that  has  given  rife  to  much  mifui  d :rftandmg 
among  Englifh  writers  relpedting  thofe  two  fillies.  The 
torfk,  or  dorfk  of  the  north  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Scotland  only,  is  the  gadus  callarias  of  Linnteus,  a fifin 
diftinguifhed  in  a particular  manner  from  the  Scotch  torfk, 
by  having  three  fins  on  the  back  as  we  find  in  our  common 
cod-fifh  and  haddock,  while  the  latter  is  furnifhed  with  only 
one  dorfal  fin : they  are  alfo  materially  diftindl  in  other 
refpedls  ; but  thefe  are  the  moft  decifive  and  unerring  charac- 
ters that  prevail  in  thofe  two  fpecies. 

“ The  fame  name  being  common  to  both  thofe  fifhes  in 
different  countries,  it  was  long  fuppofed,  and  admitted 
without  farther  inveftigation,  that  they  mull  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  Pennant  was  led  into  this  error  through  that 
circumftance  : he  had  learnt  that  there  exifted  a fiih  called 
the  torfk,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  not  having  feen  it,  concluded  it  to  be  of  the  fame  kind 
as  Linnseus  deferibes  under  that  name  in  his  Fauna  Suecica. 
At  a fubfequent  period  this  miftake  was  corredled  on  the 
information  of  Mr.  Low,  who  fent  Mr.  Pennant  the  deferip- 
tion  and  drawing  from  which  the  plate  was  engraven,  that 
appears  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Britifh  Zoology.  Mr.  Low 
was  enabled,  from  his  own  immediate  obfervations,  to  deter- 
mine, that  the  torfk  of  the  Swedes  is  not  the  torfk  of  the 
Scotch,  which  renders  his  account  not  a little  interelling. 
The  torfk  it  feems,  from  his  account,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Shetlands  tufk  and  brifmak  (perhaps  corrupted  from  brofme, 
its  Norwegian  name)  is  a northern  fifh,  which  as  yet  has  not 
been  difeovered  lower  to  the  fouthward  than  the  Orkneys, 
and  is  even  there  rather  fcarce.  In  the  feas  about  Shetland 
it  fwarms,  and  forms  either  dried  or  faked  and  paeked  in 
barrels  a confiderable  article  of  commerce. 

3 \ 4<  Strom, 
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tc  Strom,  a Norwegian  clergyman,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Sondmor,  fpeaks  to  the  fame  effeft  ; he  informs  us  in  the 
north  it  is  called  brofme,  and  being  found  in  great  plenty  in 
the  feas  adjacent  to  Sondmor,  there  conllitutes  an  article  of 
extenfive  trade  either  falted,  and  barrelled,  or  dried.  His 
fpeciiic  defcription  of  brofme  is  in  Latin  gadus  mcnoptery- 
gius,  ore  cirrofo,  cauda  ovali  acuta  ; and  a figure  of  tire  fifh, 
very  well  agreeing  with  this  defcription,  is  given  in  the 
mifcellaneous  plate  that  accompanies  the  firft  volume. 

“ There  are  three  different  varieties  of  the  Danifh  torfk, 
in  the  works  of  Afcanius,  all  which  agree  with  the  Linnxan 
defcription  of  gadus  callarias.  According  to  Afcanius 
all  thefe  are  well  known  to  the  Danifh  fifhermen  by 
the  name  of  tor  fir,  and  to  the  Germans  by  that  of  dorfk  ; 
they  are  taken  in  abundance  in  the  fea  between  tire  illar.d  of 
Bornholm,  and  the  north  of  Bergen,  in  the  Categat,  and 
the  Baltic.  This  writer  alio  figures,  and  deferibes  the 
brofme  (Ic.  pi.  17.)  in  a manner  io  far  corredt  at  leall  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  as  the  tor  A of  Scotland ; 
the  latter  fpecies  he  obferves  connects  the  gadus  with  the 
blenuius  genus,  and  is,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  blenny, 
called  brofme  by  the  fifhermen  : that  being  the  name  by 
which  the  blenny  is  diftinguifhed  amongft  .them.  We  have 
alfo  the  authority  of  Bloch  to  fhew,  that  the  gadus  callarias 
is  the  torfir  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  brofme  a different  fifh. 

“ The  refult  of  thefe  remarks  will  be  fufficient  to  prove 
that  the  torfk  of  Scotland  agrees  in  no  refpect,  except  in 
name,  with  the  torfk  of  the  other  northern  parts  cf  Europe, 
and  that  the  Scotch  torfk  is  beyond  doubt  the  brofme  of 
thofe  countries.’’  Donov.  Brit.  Fi/hes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  extracts  the  following  more 
general  obfervations  may  with  propriety  be  feledted. 

There  can  be  no  difp-ute  that  much  of  the  ambiguity,  pre- 
valent in  regard  to  this  fifh,  may  be  traced  to  the  very  fimple 
caufe  of  having  been  fometimes  deferibed  by  authors  from 
the  dried  inftead  of  recent  flate,  as  in  this  cafe  it  certainly 
does  exhibit. a very  remarkable  difference  ; a fadi  we  have 
ourfelves  obferved  in  endeavouring  to  preferve  an  example 
of  the  fifh  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inveftigating  in 
its  perfect  condition,  and  indeed  poffefs  at  this  time. 
This  alteration  may  be  explained  with  little  difficulty  : the 
fins  and  tail,  when  the  fifh  is  alive,  or  recent,  are  invefted  with 
fkin  of  fuch  a flefhy  nature  as  to  conceal  in  a great  meafure 
the  number,  and  even  fituation  of  the  rays  that  lie  within  ; 
but  in  the  procefs  of  drying  this  flefhy  fkin  (brinks  fo  mate- 
rially as  to  leave  the  rays  almoft  bare.  The  tail,  thus 
diverted  of  its  fiefhinefs,  inftead  of  retaining  its  rounded 
figure  as  in  the  living  fifh,  affumes  the  more  pointed  form 
of  the  fkeleton  of  the  tail,  for  the  central  rays  are  in  reality 
longer  than  the  reft,  though  they  appear  fo  only  in  a very 
flight  degree  in  the  recent  ftate.  From  a due  confiderution 
of  this  circumllance  we  may  eafily  reconcile  the  two  charac- 
ters “ cauda  ovali  acuta,’’  and  “cauda  rotundata”  which 
have  been  aferibed  to  the  torfk,  the  former  being  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  dried,  and  the  other  in  its  recent  flute. 
Gmelin  adopts  the  firft  of  thefe,  and  the  confequcnce  has 
been  that  in  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Syftema  Nature’, 
the  Scotch  torfk  is  erroneoufly  admitted  as  a fpecies  diilinci 
from  the  gadus  brofme,  under  the  name  of  Scoticus. 

Although  the  brofme  or  Scotch  torfle  {'warms  in  the  north 
feas,  it  is  fcarcely  ever  feen  more  to  the  foutnward.  ot 
Britain  than  Caithnefs  in  Scotland,  and  even  there  very 
feldom.  It  is  fometimes  brought  from  Shetland  to  London 
for  fale  with  other  falt-fifh.  In  this  ftate  it  is  eafily  diitin- 
guiflned  by  its  fiugie  dorfal  fin  which  extends  from  within  a 
ihort  diftance  of  the  head  to  the  bale  of  the  tad. 

The  length  of  this  fifh  is  about  twenty-five  inches  ; the 
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colour  of  the  body  above  pale  greyifh,  t eft  a c eons,  beneat!* 
white  : the  dorfal,  anal,  and  caudal  fin  or  tail  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  very  prettily  fpeckled 
with  white,  and  blueiih,  towards  the  margin  blotched  with 
purple,  and  a fillet  of  white  forming  the  extreme  border. 
The  pedtoral  fins  were  fine  yellowy  and  the  ventral  feddiih 
with  the  tips  dufky. 

GADWALL,  in  Ornithology,  called  alfo  the  grey,  a 
fpecies  of  the  anas,  or  duck  tribe,  diftinguifhed  Specifically 
by  having  the  wing-fpot  rufous,  black  and  white.  The 
bird  is  about  nineteen  inches  in  length,  with  the  bill  flat, 
and  of  a black  colour  ; the  legs  tawny  ; rump  black  ; back 
bro  wn  with  pale  tranfverfe  undulations,  and  the  breaft  and 
belly  grey  varied  with  white.  It  is  a native  of  northern 
Alia  and  Europe,  and  fometimes  vifits  our  coafts  in  fevere 
winters.  The  gadwall  is  anas  ftrepera  of  Gmelin.  Donov. 
Br.  Birds,  &c.  See  Duck. 

GkEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  called 
by  Armnianus  Marcellinus  Geapolis. 

GJSELftEUM,  earth-oil,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name 
given  by  feme  of  the  old  writers  to  the  petroleum,  or,  as  we 
ufually  call  it,  oil  of  petre. 

GAEL,  or  Southern  Celts,  formed  the  earheft  population 
of  Great  Britain  ; and  were  called  “ Guydels’’  by  the 
Welch,  who  regard  them  as  their  predecefibrs,  and  who 
remark,  that  the  moft  ancient  names,  enn  in  Wales,  are 
Guydelic,  not  Cumraig  or  Welch.  Thefe  Gael  appear  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  neareft  fhores  of  France  and  Flan- 
ders. The  original  Gaelic  inhabitants  feem  to  have  almoft 
entirely  evacuated  the  country,  and  to  have  retired  to  Ireland, 
which  was  alfo  originally  peopled  from  Gaul.  There,  and 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  which  a Gaelic  colony 
pafibd  from  Ireland,  the  Gaelic  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language 
ftill  exifts. 

GAELIC,  or  Erse.  This  is  the  name  of  that  dialect 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  language,  which  is  fp  ken  in  tl  e 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
antiquarians,  the  Celtic,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invafion, 
was  univerfai'y  fpoken  all  over  the  weft  of  Europe.  Though 
it  is  divided  into  a variety  of  diahdts,  yet  they  ail  bear  the 
cleared  internal  proofs  of  their  being  defeended  from  one 
common  origin.  The  moft  remarkable  dialedts  of  the  Celtic, 
ftill  in  er.iftence,  are  tlie  Gae'ic,  the  Welch,  the  blanks,  the 
Irifh,  and  the  Cornifii,  the  hit  of  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
loft.  To  this  lift  may  juftly  be  added  the  dialed!,  which 
is  fpoken  by  the  natives  of  the  province  of  Bretagne  in 
France.  The  Gaelic,  winch,  from  a variety  of  caufes,  is 
preferved  in  a conluLrable  degree  of  its  original  puritv,  is 
bold,  expreffive,  and  copious.  It  derives  no  afllftar.ee  from 
the  languages  either  of  Greece  or  Rome,  from  which  it 
differs  in  its  ftrudture  and  formation.  Having  its  affixes  and 
prefixes,  it  greatly  reicmbles  the  Hebrew,  particularly  in 
the  inflexions  of  its  nouns  and  verbs.  Like  the  modern 
French  it  only  knows  two  genders,  the  mafeuline  and  femi- 
nine. If  ever  the  Gaelic  pofleffed  an  alphabet  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  no  traces  whatever  of  it  now  remain.  Nor  can  it 
boaft  of  any  original  literary  production,  unlcis  the  poena? 
of  Offian  be  allowed  to  form  an  exception.. 

Of  late  the  feriptures  and  other  religious  books  have  been 
very  corredtly  tranflated  into  Gaelic,  from  which  thevnha- 
bitants  of  the  Highlands  derive  confiderable  advantages. 
Notwithstanding  every  difeouragement  and  opposition  ou 
the  part  of  the  Highland  proprietors,  who  confide?,  perhaps 
not  without  reafon,  the  exiftcnce  of  the  Gaelic  as  operating 
againft  the  general  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  kir.gdo:  , 
it  is  fo  far  from  being' on  the  decline,  that  it  has  actanliv, 
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within  the  laft  century,  in  many  places,  encroached  on  the 
Englilh.  vSach  as  would  wifh  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  topo- 
graphical knowledge,  would  do  well  to  ftudy  Gaelic,  as 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  names  of  places  in  the  united 
kingdom  are  evidently  of  Celtic  extraction.  Some  months 
ago  a chapel  has  been  opened  in  London,  where  divine 
worfhip  is  performed  in  Gaelic  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

GiERTNER,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a botanift  emi- 
nently diltinguifhed  for  his  attention  to  fruits  and  feeds, 
with  a view  to  the  more  certain  diferimination  of  the  genera 
of  plants,  was  born  at  Calw  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
March  12,  1732.  His  father,  pliyfician  to  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  his  mother,  whofe  maiden  name  was 
Wagner,  both  died  in  his  early  youth.  He  was  at  firlt 
deftined  by  his  furviving  relations  for  the  church,  and 
received  1I12  earliell  parts  of  his  education  at  Tubingen  and 
Stutgard  ; but  not  proving  fuitable  to  the  profelhon  which 
had  been  chofen  for  him,  he  was  directed,  with  no  better 
fuccefs,  to  the  law.  Having  had  an  early  bias  towards  the 
ftudy  of  natural  biliary,  he  reforted  to  phyfic,  as  molt  con- 
genial to  his  difpolltion,  and  removed  to  the  celebrated  uni- 
verfity  of  Gottingen  in  the  1 9th  year  of  his  age.  Here  the 
lectures  of  the  great  Haller  aud  others  confirmed  and  in- 
ftruCted  him  in  the  darling  objeCts  of  his  purfuit,  anatomy, 
phyfiology,  and  botany,  and  ultimately  decided  him  to 
devote  lumfelf  to  thefe  (ladies,  rather  lor  his  own  informa- 
tion and  amufement,  than  as  a means  of  advancement  in 
the  pradtice  of  phyfic.  Thus  Gartner  became  a profelfed 
naturalift,  and  undertook  a tour  through  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  in  this  line  ot 
ftudy.  He,  however,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine on  returning  to  his  own  country,  and  publilhed  an 
inaugural  dilfertation  on  the  urinary  fecretion,  after  which 
be  devoted  two  years  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  optics, 
and  mechanics,  conitrudting  with  his  own  hands  a telefcope, 
as  well  as  a common  and  folar  micro fcope.  In  the  fummer 
of  1759,  he  attended  a courfe  of  botanical  lectures  at  Ley- 
den under  the  celebrated  Adrian  Van  Royen,  and  formed 
an  intimate  friendlhip  with  David  Van  Royen,  the  nephew, 
and  afterwards  fuccelfor,  of  the  former.  He  had  for  fome 
time  acquired  the  ufe  of  the  pencil,  in  which  he  eminently 
excelled,  and  which  fubfequently  proved  of  the  greatell  ufe 
to  him  in  enabling  him  to  draw  the  beautiful  and  accurate 
figures  of  the  books  he  piiblifhed.  Having  bellowed  great 
attention  upon  the  obfeurer  tribes  of  marine  animals  and 
plants,  particularly  with  a view  to  the  mode  of  propagation 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  other  cryptogamic  vegetables,  he 
revifited  England,  and  fpent  fome  time  here,  as  well  in  feru- 
tinizing  the  productions  of  our  extenfive  and  varied  coaits, 
as  in  converting  with  thofe  able  naturalifts  Ellis,  Collinfon, 
Baker,  and  others,  who  were  alfiduoufly  engaged  in  fimilar 
purfuits.  He  communicated  a paper  to  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  polype  called  Ur  tic  a marina , and  the  A Ami  a ofLinnxus, 
somprehending  deferiptions  and  figures  of  feveral  tpecies, 
which  is  printed  in  the  5 2d  volume  cf  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions  ; and  he  prepared  feveral  efiays  on  the  anatomy 
of  fifties,  and  other  obfeure  matters  of  animal  and  vegetable 
phyfiology,  part  of  which  only  has  hitherto  been  made 
public.  Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Gartner  became  a member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Peterfburg.  In  1768,  he  was  iafti- 
tuted  profeffor  of  botany  and  natural  hiltory  in  the  place 
laft  mentioned,  and  about  a year  afterwards  he  began  to 
plan,  and  prepare  materials  for,-  the  great  work  on  which 
his  eminent  reputation  refts,  the  objeCl  of  \yhich  was  the 
uluitratfc'TT  of  fruits  and  feeds,  for  the  purpofes  above  men- 


tioned. His  /filiation  at  Peterfburg  however  fccrr.s  net  to 
have  fuited  either  his  health  or  difpofition.  After  having 
performed  a journey  into  the  Ukraine,  in  which  he  collected, 
many  new  or  obfeure  plants,  he  refigned  his  profefforfhip  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  Readily  refuting  the  penfion  ordinarily 
attached  to  it,  and  retired  in  the  autumn  of  1770  to  his 
native  town,  where  he  married  a lady  of  the  name  of  Mut- 
fliclin,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  domeftic  and  fcientific  tran- 
quillity. At  the  end  of  eight  years  he  found  it  ncce/fary, 
for  the  perfection  of  his  intended  work,  to  revifit  fome  of 
the  leats  of  fcicnce  in  which  he  had  formerly  ftudied,  in  order 
to  re-examine  feveral  botanical  collections,  and  to  converfe 
again  with  perions  devoted  to  fimilar  inquiries  with  his  own. 
Above  all  he  was  anxious  to  profit  by  the  difcoverics  of  the 
di ft ingui (bed  voyagers  Banks  and  Solander,  who  received 
him  with  open  arms  on  his  arrival  at  London  in  1778,  and, 
with  the  liberality  which  ever  diftinguifhed  their  characters, 
freely  laid  before  him  all  their  acquiiitions,  and  afiifted  him 
with  their  own  obfervations  and  difcoverics.  A new  genus 
was  dedicated  to  Gartner  by  his  illuftrious  friends  in  their 
manuferipts  ; but  this  being  his  own  fphenoclea , has  been 
fuperfeded  by  another  and  a finer  plant ; fee  G/ERTNERA. 
He  vifited  Thunberg  in  his  return  through  Amfterdam, 
that  diftinguifhed  botaniit  and  traveller  being  then  lately 
arrived  from  Japan  ; nor  were  the  acquifition-j  of  Gartner 
lefs  coniiderable  from  this  quarter.  He  further  enriched 
himfelf  from  the  treafures  at  Leyden,  laid  open  to  him  by 
his  old  triend  Van  Royen  ; and  arrived  at  home  laden  with 
fpoils,  deftined  to  enrich  his  intended  publication. 

Here  however  his  labours  and  his  darling  purfuits  were  in- 
terrupted by  a fevere  diforder  in  his  eyes,  which  for  many 
months  threatened  total  blindnefs  ; nor  was  it  till  after  an  in- 
termillion  of  four  or  five  years  that  he  was  able  to  refume 
his  iludies. 

At  length  he  gave  to  the  public  the  firft  volume  of  liis 
long-expeCted  work,  de frit  Bib  us  et  fetninilus  plantarum,  print- 
ed at  Stutgard  in  1788,  and  containing  the  efiential  generic 
characters,  with  particular  deferiptions  of  the  fruit, 
of  500  genera,  illuftrated  by  figures  of  each,  ad- 
mirably drawn  by  himfelf,  and  neatly  engraved  in  79  quarto 
plates  ; a long  anatomical  and  phyfiological  introduction  is 
prefixed,  in  which  he  defines  and  explains  the  nature  of  the 
parts  of  fructification,  efpecially  of  the  fruit  and  feed.  In 
this  effay  he  denies  the  exiftence  of  real  flowers,  and  confe- 
quently  of  proper  leeds,  in  Fungi,  and  other  cryptogamic 
vegetables,  in  which  Hedwig  and  others  conceive  they  had 
deteCted  the  organs  of  impregnation  as  well  as  real  feeds. 
Gartner  confiders  the  latter  as  gemma  or  buds,  and  not  feeds 
produced  by  fexual  impregnation.  He  even  denies  the  cele- 
brated Hedwigian  theory  of  modes.  He  changes  the 
name  of  germen,  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit  in  old  plants,  to  the  old  and  erroneous  term  ovarium . 
( See  Germen.)  In  the  detail  of  his  work  he  often  correCts 
the  great  Swedifh  naturalift,  with  more  or  lefs  juftice,  but 
not  always  with  candour,  and  changes  his  names  frequently 
for  the  worfe.  In  fynonyms  he  is  not  always  exaCt,  copy- 
ing thi  m,  as  it  appears,  from  errors  of  the  prefs  occafionally 
tranicribed  from  other  authors,  without  turning  to  the  books 
quoted. 

In  the  definition  and  anatomical  elucidation  of  the  parts 
of  the  feed,  Gartner  is_truly  excellent,  though  it  has  been 
doubted  of  late  whether  what  he  terms  vitellus  has  any  real 
exiftence  diitinCt  from  the  cotyledons,  and  Dr.  Smith  is  of 
opinion  that  he  has  proved  the  contrary.  (See  Trapf.  of  the 
Linna-an  Soc.  vol.  9th  204.)  In  his  decisions  in  difficult 
cafes  concerning  the  eftabhftiment  of  particular  genera, 
,Gceftner,  like  ail  botanifts  whofe  fixed  attention  is  bent 
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upon  oik-  part  of  the  fru&ificat'ion  in  preference  to  the  reft, 
Co metimes  gives  too  much  importance  to  that  part,  loiing 
fight  of  the  great  maxim,  that  “ the  genus  fnould  give  the 
chara&er,  not  the  character  the  genus.”  Notwithstanding 
thefe  flight  defects,  t lie  work  of  Giertner  is  one  that  marks 
an  era  in  botanical  fcience,  not  only  directing,  but  even 
forcing  the  attention  of  botanilts,  to  parts  winch  the  Ein- 
naean  ichool  had  too  much  neglected,  hut  which  can  never  in 
future  be  overlooked.  The  fecond  volume  of  this  immortal 
work  appeared  in  1791,  ilhiltrating  500  more  genera,  on  the 
fame  plan  with  the  former,  in  101  plates,  in  which  the  com- 
pound flowers  are  treated  with  peculiar  care  and  fuccefs. 
The  preface  of  this  volume  is  dated  April  6,  1791,  but 
little  more  than  three  months  before  the  death  ol  the  author, 
which  happened  on  the  fourteenth  of  July  1791,  in  the  doth 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  laid,  though  ilrugghng  for  foiue 
time  preceding  with  debility  and  difeafe,  to  have  finifhed  a 
defeription  and  drawing  of  the  Hallerla  luctda  but  the  even- 
ing before  his  departure.  He  left  one  fon,  to  whom  he 
gave  an  excellent  education,  and  who  has  proved  worthy  of 
his  diftinguifhed  father,  in  publifhing  his  inedited  works, 
and  continuing  with  fuccefs  the  fame  inquiries.  Deleuze  in 
Sims  and  Konig's  Annals  of  Botany,  v.  I.  73. 

GfERTNE RA,  in  Botany,  in  honour  of  Jofeph  Gtert- 
ner,  M.  D.  (See  the  laid  article.)  Schreb.  290.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  570.  (Hiptage  ; Gtsrtu.  v.  2.  169.  t.  116. 
Molina;  Cavan.  Monad,  diff.  9.  437.  t.  263.  Lamarck 
Jllullr.  t.  349.)  Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  TrlhUate,  Linn.  Malptghie , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep, 
oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading,  nearly  equal  legments,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  large,  flattifli,  nearly 
equal,  fpreading,  with  very  ihort  claws  ; their  margin  jagged 
and  fringed.  Stam.  Filaments  ten,  thread-fhaped,  flightly 
united  at  their  bafe  ; nine  of  them  more  llender,  nearly  ereft, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; the  tenth  thicker,  the  length  of 
the  adjoining  petal,  incurved  at  the  top  ; anthers  oblong, 
quadrangular;  nine  of  equal  fize  ; the  tenth,  on  the  longeit 
filament,  rather  the  largeft.  FIJI.  Germen  fuperior,  fmall, 
three-toothed ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  lateral,  incurved,  the 
length  of  the  longeft  itamen,  permanent  ; lligma  acute. 
Fine.  Capfule  woody,  of  one  cell,  without  valves,  roundifh, 
crowned  with  four  lanceolate,  obtufe,  unequal,  coriaceous 
wings,  of  which  the  largeft  is  erect,  the  two  leffer  fpread- 
ing, and  the  lealt  afeending.  Seed  folitary,  roundifh,  defti- 
tute  of  albumen. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  divifions.  Petals  five,  fringed 
and  jagged.  One  itamen  longer  than  the  reft.  Caplule 
with  four  unequal  wings,  of  one  cell,  without  valves. 

I.  G.  roc  cm  of  a.  Vahl  Symb.  fafe.  3.  78.  Roxb.  Coro- 
mand.  v.  1.  19.  t,  18.  Andr.  P.epof.  t.  600.  (Bannitferia 
benghalenfis  ; Linn,  Sp.  PL  611.  B.  tetraptera  ; Sonnerat. 
Ind.  Orient,  v.  2.  238.  t.  137.  Sida  Pou  ; Rheede  Hort. 
Mai.  v.  6.  109.  t.  79.) — Native  of  the  Eail  Indies,  and  the 
onlv  fpecies  known.  The  Jlcm  is  woody  and  climbing. 
Leaves  oppoiite,  ftalked,  laurel-like,  elliptic-oblong,  fmooth 
and  entire.  Clujhr  terminal,  eredf,  of  numerous  elegant 
Jlo-iuers , fomewhat  relembling  thoie  of  the  horfe  cheinut, 
their  petals  being  white,  and  one  of  them  especially  broadly 
marked  with  yellow.  This  fhrub  flowers  in  India  during  the 
cool  and  rainy  feafon,  and,  according  to  Ur.  Roxburgh,  is 
cultivated  throughout  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  bio  fib  ms.  That  gentle- 
man fent  a plant  to  the  late  lady  Amelia  Hume,  in  whole 
garden  it  flowered  in  the  fpring  of  1810,  for  tne  firft  time 
probably  in  Europe. 

GhESATi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a warlike  people 


among  the  Gauls,  who  are  deferibed  by  Polybius  as  ready 
to  fight  for  any  nation  which  would  pay  them  ; accordingly 
their  name  denotes  “ hirelings.” 

G At  SUM,  or  Gjesu.s,  a river  cf  Alia  Minor,  which 
ran  between  Miletus  and  Priene,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into 
a marili,  and  from  thence  into  the  lea. 

GvETA , in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Lavora,  anciently  “ Cajeta,”  fo  called,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  from  iEneas’s  nurfe.  It  is  lltuated  on 
the  point  of  a promontory,  and  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
narrow  iithmus  northward,  the  reft  being  furrounded  by  the 
La,  fo  that  it  forms  a peninfula.  Ferdinand  II.  of  Ara- 
gon, apprifed  of  its  importance,  fortified  it  with  good  walls 
and  a citadel  ; and  to  thefe  other  fortifications  have  been 
fmee  added,  which,  together  with  its  fituation  on  a rock, 
renders  it  very  difficult  of  accefs.  The  fea  flows  into  its 
moats,  which  are  both  broad  and  deep,  fo  that  its  entrance 
is  defended  by  armed  veffels,  and  its  citadel,  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, commands  the  city.  Its  harbour,  anciently  repaired 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  is  good  and  fec.ure,  and  its  gulf  abound* 
with  lifh  particulaily  fturgeons,  of  which  the  cavear  is 
made.  The  town  is  not  large,  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and 
the  houfes  are  built  on  porticoes. 

It  is  the  fee  of  a hifhop,  futlragan  of  Capua,  which  was 
transferred  thither  after  the  Saracens  had  ruined  Nola  in  the 
year  976.  Its  vicinity  is  pleafant,  and  the  foil  very  fertile. 
40  miles  N.W  of  Naples.  N.  iat.  41°  17'.  E.  long. 
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GbETANO,  St.,  a town  of  New  Navarre  ; 60  miles  S. 
of  Cafa  Grande. 

GkETULIA,  m Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  A.fri- 
ca,  the  fituation  and  limits  of  which,  are  not  accurately  afee  r 
tained  ; and,  indeed,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  always 
the  fame.  In  Pliny's  time,  the  Gartulians  poffeffed  a con- 
fi Arable  part,  at  lealt,  of  Tingitania.  Feftus  Avienus 
fixed  their  eaftern  boundary  not  far  from  the  weltern  confines 
of  Marmarica.  Strabo  intimates  that  the  Gsptulians  formed 
a large  nation,  taking  up  a confiderable  part  cf  Libya  Inte- 
rior, and  poffeffing  fome  territories  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Syrtes.  Pliny  maintains  that  Gretulia  was  terminated  on 
the  fouth  by  the  river  Nigris,  called  by  Ptolemy  Niger, 
which,  according  to  him,  feparated  it  from  Ethiopia.  The 
northern  limits  of  this  undefined  country  feem  to  have  been 
contiguous  to,  and  frequently  coinciding  with,  the  foil  them 
parts  of  Numidia  and  the  Mauritania;,  and  it  could  not  have 
extended  to  any  great  diftance  in  the  Sahara.  Dr.  Shaw 
(Travels)  intimates,  that  the  proper  Gsetulia  did  not  reach 
farther  to  the  eaft  than  the  meridian  of  Siga,  provided  that 
Tackumbreet  be  the  ancient  Siga,  as  he  imagines  ; fince  he 
affirms  that  the  Mxlanogastuli  and  Garanumtes  occupied  the 
tract  behind  Numidia,  Africa  Propria,  and  the  Regio  Syr- 
tica,  from  that  meridian  to  Cyrenaica.  In  another  place, 
however,  he  fixes  fome  Gastulian  tribes  in  the  remote!!  part 
of  the  dillrifl;  of  Zaab,  and  meridian  of  Conftantina,  above 
fix  degrees  more  to  the  eaftward  than  Siga.  We  may  here 
obferve  tliat  Guzula,  or  Gezula,  a province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  has  prefervsd  fome 
traces  of  the  ancient  Gsetulia.  As  the  Gaetulians,  before 
the  time  of  Jugurtha,  led  their  flocks  from  pafture  to  paf- 
ture,  living  generally  in  tents,  without  any  fixed  habitation, 
their  country  will  not  prefent  to  view  many  towns.  Philo- 
ftratus  lays,  that  they  inhabited  the  interior  part  of  mount 
Abinna,  or  Abyla  ; and  confequently  by  intermixing  them 
with  the  Maurulii,  allows  fome  of  them  to  have  dwelt  in 
towns.  Pliny  alfo  intimates,  that  they  poffeffed  in  his  time 
great  part  of  Maflkfylia  ; and  Apuleius  affigns  them  feme 
diftritls  at  leaft  of  Numidia  Propria  ; but  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
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render  it  indifputable,  when  they  mention  the  cities  of  Au- 
tolala  and  Talubath,  as  appertaining  to  the  Gsetulians.  The 
principal  tribes  of  Proper  Gsetulia  were  the  Baniurse,  Dar- 
rce,  and  Autololes.  The  Baniurce,  probably,  bordered 
upon  Tingitania,  as  the  Darns  did  upon  the  Ethiopians, 
called  Perorfi,  and  the  Pharui  i.  The  Autololes  fern  to 
have  been  much  the  moft  powerful,  and  to  have  fpread  thern- 
felves  over  that  part  of  Tingitania  bordering  on  the  coall  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Their  capital  city,  Autolala,  from 
which  they  derived  their  name,  flood  betwixt  the  Subus  and 
the  Salatlius*  the  only  two  rivers  of  note  except  the  Girarid 
the  Nigir,  that  watered  Gsetulia.  A s the  Sahara  role  .near 
the  fouthern  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  this  country  was  without 
doubt  for  the  moft  part  fandy  and  defert ; though  it  was 
interfperfed  with  fruitful  fpots.  Mount  Sagapole,  the  limit 
of  Gsetulia  on  the  fide  of  the  Melanogxtuii.  and  containing 
the  fourccs  of  the  Subus  and  Salathus,  ferns  to  have  been  the 
only  remarkable  mountain  in  the  region  we  art  now  deferibing. 
The  only  curiofity  worthy  of  particular  notice  was  the  vail 
quantity  of  the  purple-fifh  produced  in  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  that  wafhed  the  Gxtulian  fhore,  with  which 
the  rocks  on  this  coail  were  frequently  covered. 

According  to  Jofephus  and  Jerome,  Chavilah  or  Havilah, 
the  fon  of  Culh,  was  tlie  father  of  the  Gast  Lilians ; and 
therefore  they  were  called  Evils? i or  Havilsei.  Havilah, 
or  Chavilah,  having  fettled  :n  Arabia  Felix,  gave  to  his  de- 
fendants the  name  of  Chaulctoei  andChaulefii  ; and  hence  it 
lias  been  inferred  that  Gnstulia  was  firft  peopled  from 
Arabia  Felix.  The  firft  Gatulians,  according  to  the  Punic 
hiftorians,  were  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  extremely  rude  and  barbarous,  without  any  form  of 
government,  laws,  or  manners.  They  lived  upon  the  flefh 
of  wild  beafts,  eating  upon  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of 
cattle  ; they  roved  about  the  country,  lodging  wherever  the 
night  furprifed  them.  Some  authors,  however,  believe, 
that  the  Gaetulians,  though  rude  and  barbarous,  at  leafl  near 
the  Roman  times,  were  under  the  direction  of  certain  phyl- 
larchs,  or  heads  of  Kabyles,  as  their  pofterity  are  at  this  day. 
Their  peculiar  laws  and  cufloms  are  now  unknown.  Their  re- 
ligion probably  refembled  that  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  their 
progenitors,  the  ancient  Arabs  ; and  as  they  were  partly  de- 
fended from  the  Perfians,  or  intermixed  with  them,  they 
might  profefs  the  Magian  religion.  Their  language  mull 
undoubtedly  have  borne  a near  refemblance  to  the  ancient 
Arabic,  and  other  oriental  tongues.  In  the  times  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Scylax  the  Gietulians  rnuft  have  been  an  obfeure 
people,  as  thofe  writers  take  no  notice  of  them.  The  firft 
authors  that  mention  them  were  probably  fome  of  thofe  old 
hiftorians,  whofe  works  furnifhed  Eivy  with  information 
concerning  them  ; and  from  whom  we  learn,  that  a corps  of 
that  people  ferved  under  Hannibal  in  the  fecond  Punic  war. 
Salluft  informs  us,  that  Jugurtha  inftrudled  the  Gaetulians  in 
military  difeipline  ; and  they  ferved  that  prince  more  effec- 
tually by  plundering  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  than  by 
t heir  bravery  in  timeof  a&ion  ; for  the  army  he  had  raifed  and 
difeiplined  in  Gsetulia  was  eafily  routed  by  Marius  under 
Cijpa.  That  part  of  Gsetulia  which  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Juba  revolted  to  Julius  Caffar-;  but  when  that  with  Numidia 
•was  reduced  into  a Roman  province,  we  cannot  pofitively 
affirm  ; efpecially  fince  Auguflus  bellowed  a part  of  Gsetulia, 
probably  this,  with  the  Mauritania?,  on  the  younger  Juba, 
as  an  equivalent  for  Numidia,  bis  father’s  kingdom,  which, 
•lays  Dio,  had  before  been  converted  into  a province.  About 
the  year  of  Rome  759,  the  Gaetulians  rebelled  againfl  king 
Juba,  maffacring  all  the  Romans  fettled  in  his  dominions, 
and  committing  moft  dreadful  ravages  in  all  the  provinces 
lubjedt  to  him.  Dio  a.fcribes  this  defection  to  the  re  fen  t- 


ment  of  the  Gtetulians,  who  were  extremely  incenfed  againft 
the  Romans  for  impofing  a prince  upon  them,  and  not  per- 
mitting them  to  live  under  the  Roman  government.  How- 
ever, Cornelius  Colfus  fo  completely  defeated  them,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  upon  the  terms  which  he  thought 
fit  to  preferibe.  This  was  efleerr.ed  at  Rome  fo  fignal  an 
exploit,  that  triumphal  honours  were  decreed  to  him,  andhe 
was  allowed  to  aflame  the  cognomen  Gnstulicus.  Not- 
withflanding  this  difafler,  the  Gwtulians  recovered  themfelves 
to  inch  a degree,  that  in  the  elder  Pliny’s  time  they  had 
fettle  ment  s in  Numidia  and  Tingitania,  as  we  may  infer  from 
that  author  and  Philollratus. 

O/K'i  t ■ Li  a. vs.  See  Getulia,  fupra. 

Gvptuhans,  Black.  See  Melanoo.htuli  and  Niokitje. 

GAFF  RAID,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Caramania  ; 32  miles  S.  F.  of  Cogni. 

GAFET,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Arabians , a name 
given  by  Avicenna  and  others  to  the  farcccolla  of  the 
Greeks. 

GAFF,  in  Sea  Language,  a fort  of  boom  or  pole  uled  to 
extend  the  upper  edo-e  of  the  mr/.en  ; t lie  foremoft  or  inner 
extremity  of  it  is  furnifhed  with  two  cheeks,  forming  a 
femi-circle,  which  inclofe  tlie  after  part  of  the  mall,  fo  as  to 
confine  the  gaff  clofe  to  its  refpedlive  mail  whilft  the  fail  is 
hoilling  or  lowering. 

Gaffs.  See  Gaslocks. 

G AF ILF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  lap- 
mark  oi  Afele,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name ; 25  miles 

E.S.E.  of  Afele. 

GAFOLD-LAND,  or  Gaful -land,  terra fenfualis,  inour 
Old  Writers,  land  liable  to  taxes,  and  rented  or  let  for  rent. 

GAFORUS,  or  Gafuiuus,  See  Franchinus. 

GAFSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Biledulge- 
rid„  anciently  called  CapJ'a,  which  fee. 

GAG,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  oriental 
Archipelago,  adjoining  to  the  main  land  of  Papua  or  New 
Guinea,  which  fee. 

GAG/E, in  .Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Lycia. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Lycia,  which  furnifhed  the  Hone 
called  “ Gigates.’’  Pliny.  Diofcorides. 

GAGANIGURRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin-. 
dooilan,  in  Baramaul  ; five  miles  F.  of  Caveripatnam. 

GAGA R A WAD-Bay,  a bay  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Vincent. 

GAG  ASM  IRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  (Ptolemy);  fuppofed  to  be  the 
modern  Afimere,  yvhich  fee. 

G AGATES.  See  Jet. 

GAGATUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; twenty- 
five  miles  E.  of  Dacca. 

GAGE,  in  our  Ancient  Cufloms , fignifies  a pledge,  or 
pawn,  given  by  way  of  fecurity. 

The  word  is  only  properly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  moveables  : 
for  immoveables,  the  term  hypotheca  is  ufed. 

If  the  gage  perifh,  the  perfon  who  received  it  is  not  to 
anfwer  for  it,  hut  only  lor  extreme  negligence,  &c. 

Gage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a challenge  to  combat. 

In  which  fenfe  it  was  a pledge,  which  the  accufer,  or  chal- 
lenger, call  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  took  up,  as  ac- 
cepting the  challenge : this  was  ufually  a glove,  gantlet, 
chaperoon,  or  the  like. 

The  Grand  Cuftomary  mentions  gages  plcigcs  de  duel. 

Thefe  were  gentlemen  of  tlie  relations  or  friends  of  the 
combatants.  If  he  who  had  given  the  gages  p/eiges  was  over- 
come, he  was  to  pay  a multi  agreed  on. 

Gage  is  only  now  retained  as  a fubfl'antive : as  a verb, 
the  g is  changed  into  w ; and  of  gage  is  formed  wage.  As, 
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to  wage  law,  to  wage  deliverance,  q.  d.  to  give  fecurity  a 
thing  fhall  be  delivered. 

If  a perfon  who  has  diftrained  be  fued  for  not  having  de- 
livered what  he  had  took  by  diftrefs,  he  !hould  wage,  or 
gage,  or  gager,  deliverance ; that  is,  put  in  furety  that  he 
will  deliver  them. 

Gage,  mart,  mortuum  vadium , is  that  which  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietor,  fo  that  he  reaps  the  fruits  thereof : 
in  oppofition  to  vif-gage,  vivum  vadium,  where  the  fruits  or 
revenues  are  reaped  by  the  creditor,  and  reckoned  on  the 
foot  of  the  debt,  which  diminifnes  in  proportion  thereto. 
The  fecond  acquits  or  difeharges  itfelf,  and  as  it  fubfifts, 
furvives  the  debt,  and  is  therefore  called  living  pledge  ; the 
fir  ft  does  not. 

Pomey  alfo  ufes  mort-gage  for  the  pofieffionof  any  effedis, 
on  condition  of  fill-rendering  them  up  at  the  good  pleafure  of 
the  perfon  who  gave  them.  See  Mortgage. 

Gage,  in  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  is  an  inftrument  for  draw- 
ing a line  on  one  of  the  faces  of  a piece  of  ftufF  parallel  to 
another,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Huff  to  a breadth  or  thick- 
nefs. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  for  gaging  of  tenons  true,  to  fit  into  mor- 
tifies ; and  for  gaging  ftufF  of  an  equal  thicknefs. 

It  is  made  of  an  oval  piece  of  wood,  fitted  upon  a fquare 
ftick,  to  Hide  up  and  down  ftiffiy  thereon,  and  with  a tooth 
at  the  end  of  a ftaff,  to  fcore,  to  llrike  a line  upon  the 
ftaff  at  any  diltance,  according  to  the  diftance  cf  the 
oval  from  it. 

Gage,  in  the  Sea  Language,  When  one  Ihip  is  to  wind- 
ward of  another,  fine  is  laid  to  have  the  weather  gage  of  her. 

The  feamen  alfo  call  trying  how  much  water  a fliip 
draws  gaging,  or  rather  gauging  of  her  ; and  it  is  done  thus : 
They  drive  a nail  into  a pike,  near  the  end,  and  then  put 
down  this  pike  by  the  rudder,  till  the  nail  catch  hold  under 
it  ; for  then,  as  many  feet  as  the  pike  is  under  water  is  the 
fhip’s  gage,  or  depth  of  water  file  draws. 

Gage,  among  Letter-founders,  is  a piece  of  box,  or  other 
hard  wood,  varioufiy  notched  ; which  is  ufed  to  adjuft  the 
dimenfions,  Hopes,  & c.  of  the  different  forts  of  letters. 
There  are  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  gages.  See  Foundery. 

Gage,  in  Pneumatics,  is  of  various  forts,  according  to  the 
pitrpofes  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus. 

Gage  of  the  Air-pump.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
gage-of  the  air-pump  is  conllrudled  is  very  obvious  ; we 
fhall  here  briefly  deferibe  thofe  that  are  in  common  ufe, 
and  refer  to  the  article  Am-pump  for  the  mode  of  their  ap- 
plication. The  “ fhort  barometer  gage’’  is  merely  the 
lower  part  of  a barometer  or  a tube  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length,  filled  with  mercury,  and  immeried  with  its 
aperture  into  a fmall  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  a 
glafs-veflel,  which  forms  the  ciftern.  This  gage  is  either 
placed  under  the  receiver  upon  the  principal  plate  of  the 
.pump,  or  it  is  placed  under  a feparate  final!  receiver,  upon 
a fmall  auxiliary  plate,  which  is  annexed  to  home  air-pumps 
for  this  purpofe*.  As  this  gage  is  not  equal  to  a whole  baro- 
meter, it  will  not  fnew  the  very  fmall  degree  of  rare  faction  ; 
taut  its  indications  will  commence  when  about  three-quarters 
of  the  air  have  been  removed  from  the  receiver,  that  is, 
when  the  air  has  been  rarefied  till  its  remaining  elafticity  is 
not  able  to  fup port  that  column  of  mercury.  This  gage 
has  a fcale  of  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch  affixed  to  the  tube*, 
which  (hews  the  precife  altitude  of  the  mercury  in  it.  T1  e 

ionfr  barometer  gage”  is  a tube  of  about  thirty-three 
inches  in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  having  its  lower  end  irr- 
raerfed  in  a ciftern  of  quicklilver,  which  is  fixed  on  tl  e 
pedeftal,  or  lower  part  of  the  frame  of  the  pump;  the  title 
uffilf  reaching  from  that. place  to  the  height  cf  the  plate., 


The  upper  aperture  of  the  tube  communicates,  by  means  of 
a btafs  tube,  with  the  infide  of  the  pump.  This  is,  in  reality, 
an  empty  barometer,  which  is  filled  with  quicklilver,  by 
withdrawing  the  air  from  it  through  its  upper  aperture  j 
and  if  the  pump  Could  produce  a perfedl  vacuum,  the  mer- 
cury in  this  long  gage  would  rife  as  high  as  it  does  in  the 
common  barometer  ; but  as  the  pump  cannot  exhauft  fo  far, 
therefore  the  difference  of  altitude  between  the  mercury  of 
the  long  gage,  and  that  of  a common  barometer,  fhews  the 
quantity  of  air  that  remains  in  the  receiver.  This  difference 
of  altitude  is  indicated  by  a fcale  of  inches  and  parts  of 
inches,  which  is  always  affixed  to  the  loim-  barometer  g-ao-e. 
As  the  altitude  cf  the  mercury  in  a common  barometer  is. 
to  its  cotemporaneous  altitude  in  this  gage,  fo  is  the  Whole 
quantity  of  air  which  Was  in  the  receiver  before  the  rarefac- 
tion to  that  quantity  which  has  been  drawn  out  of  it..  The 
“ fyphon-gage”  differs  from  the  ftiort  barometer  gage 
merely  in  this  eircumftance  ; that  inftead  of  terminating  in  a? 
little  ciftern,  in  this  gage  the  tube  is  bent  and  rifes  upwards 
with  its  aperture,  which  by  means  of  a brafs  tube  is  made 
to  communicate  with  the  infide  of  the  pump  ; fo  that  the- 
afeending  leg  of  the  tube  performs  the  office  of  a ciftern  :: 
hence,  in  rarefying  the  air,  the  mercury  defeends  from  the 
clofed  end  of  the  tube,  and  rifes  into  the  afeending  leg  ; and 
confequently  the  altitude  of  it  in  one  leg  above  its  altitude- 
in  the  other  leg,  which  is  in  reality  the  ciftern,  thews  the  de- 
gree of  rarefaction,  and  this  altitude  is  denoted  bv  an  an- 
nexed fcale  of  inches  and  parts  of  inches. 

The  gages  above-mentioned  evidently  indicate  the  elafti- 
city of  the  fluid,  wli  ch  remains  in  the  receiver  of  the  pump 
after  a certain  degree  of  rarefadlion  ; and  it  is  immaterial, 
whether  that  elaftic  fluid  be  air,  or  vapour  of  water,  or- 
other  elaftic  fluid;  but  there  is  another  gage,  which  from, 
its  fhape  was  called  the  “ pear-gage”  by  its  inventor,. 
Mr.  Smeaton,  and  which  fhews  (not  at  the  actual  time,  but 
after  the  re-admiffion  of  air  into  the  receiver)  bow  much? 
air  was  left  in  the  receiver  in  the  preceding  rarefadlion. 
This  pear -gage  confifts  of  a glafs-veflel  A ( Plate  XIV- 
Pneumatics,  fg.  4. ).  which  has  a fmall.  projecting  orifice  B> 
and  at  the  other  end  it  is  extended  into  a tube  clofed  at  D ; 
the  capacity  of  this  tube  is  the  l.oodth  part  of  the  capacity 
of  the  whole  vefiel.  This  gage  is  fufpended,  with  its  aper- 
ture downwards,  to  the  lower  end  of  a flip-wire,  or  a wire 
which  paffes  through  a collar  of  leather,  within  a glafs— 
receiver  of  the  pump,  and  exadllv  under  it  a fmall  cup,  con- 
taining quicklilver,  is  placed  upon  the  plate  of  the  pump. 
When  the  pump  has  been  worked  to  the  intended  degree, 
the  air  in  the  pear-gage  is  evidently  rarefied  as  much  as  it  is 
in  the  receiver.  In  that  ftate,  by  lowering  the  flip  wire,  the 
pear-gage  is  let  down  till  its  aperture  B lias  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mercury.  This  done,  the  external  air  is.  ad- 
mitted into  the  receiver  ; but  it  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 
pear -gage,  becaufe  the  aperture  B of  that  gage  is  now  im- 
merfed  in  the  quicklilver ; but  the  preffure  of  the  atmo— 
fphere  on  the  furface  of  the  quicklilver  forces  that  fluid  into, 
the  pear-gage,  and  fills  it  up  to  a certain  degree  E ; then  the 
upper  part  D E of  the  gage  will  contain  all  the  air  or  vapour 
which  occupied  the  whole  cavity  of  the  gage  during  the 
rarefadlion.  Annexed  to  the  upper  part  D E of  the  gage 
is  a divided  fcale,  which  fhews  what  part  of  the  capacity  of 
the  whole  gage  is  filled  with  air,  and  of  courfe  it  manifefts- 
the  degree  to  which  the  rarefadlion  of  the  air  had  bieu. 
carried.  E . G.  If  we  find  that  the  part  D E of  the  g age,, 
which  is  filled  with  air  above  the  quicklilver,  is  the  tcccftfi 
part  of  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  air  in  the 
receiver  had  been  rarefied  5C0  times,  &e.  But  between, 
the  indications  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  gages,  there 

wilt. 
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will  be  a very  eonfiderable  difference.  When  the  receiver 
contains  no  other  fluid  beftdes  air,  then  the  pear-gage  and 
the  other  gages  indicate  the  fame  degree  of  rarefnCtion  ; but 
if  the  receiver  contain  the  vapour  of  water  or  of  other  liquor, 
then  the  pear-srajre  will  indicate  a much  greater  degree  of 
rarefaction  than  the  other  gages  ; became  the  vapour  which 
has  ela.ftici.ty  Sufficient  to  lupplythe  place  of  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver, on  the  re-adraiilion  of  air,  is  coildenfed  into  a {pace 
much  fmaller  than  the  fame  quantity  of  rarefied  air  can  be 
condenfed  into  ; ib  that  the  pear-gage  {hews  the  quantity  of 
&':r  alone  which  had  been  left  in  the  receiver  ; whereas  the 
other  gages  ihew  the  quantity  of  elaltic  fluid  which  is  actually 
remaining  in  the  receiver. 

The  extraordinary  powers  of  exhauftion  in  Mr.  Smeaton’s 
air-pump,  as  they  are  indicated  by  his  pear-gage,  have  been 
conlidered  with  peculiar  attention  by  Mr.  Nairne,  F.R.S. 
He  was  led  to  profecute  a feries  of  experiments  on  this  fub- 
jeCt,  by  obferving  the' re  markable  difference  between  the  in- 
dications of  exhauftion  and  rarefaction  by  this  gage,  and  by 
the  common  barometer-gage.  Having  ufed  every  poflible 
precaution  in  preparing  liis  different  gages,  he  neverthelefs 
found,  that,  when  they  are  put  under  a receiver,  placed  on 
a leather  dreffed  in  alum,  and  foaked  in  oil  and  tallow,  ac- 
cording to  his  ul'ual  method,  and  the  pump  was  worked 
for  ten  minutes,  the  quicldilver  in  the  barometer-gage  rofe 
to  within  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  height  of  the  quick- 
silver in  the  ftandard  barometer,  which  was  at  that  time  at 
thirty  inches,  and  indicated  that  the  air  had  been  rarefied  only 
about  three  hundred  times  ; whereas  Mr.  Smeaton’s  pear- 
gage  indicated  a degree  of  exhauftion  equal  to  fix  thoufand 
times;  the  whole  of  its  cavity,  on  dipping  its  open  end  into  the 
«up  of  quickfilver,  and  letting  in  the  air,  except  a fix  thou- 
fandth  part,  being  filled  by  the  quickfilver.  The  difference 
ef  indications  by  thefe  two  gages  was  found  much  more 
eonfiderable  in  fubfequent  experiments.  Having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  fome  of  thefe  experiments  before  the 
honourable  Henry  Cavendilh,  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  others, 
in  April  1776,  Mr.  Cavendilh  accounted  for  the  obferved 
and  aftoniffiing  difference,  by  referring  to  fome  experiments 
of  his  father,  lord  Charles  Cavendilh,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  water,  whenever  the  preffure  of  the  atmoiphere 
on  it  is  diminiihed  to  a certain  degree,  is  immediately  turned 
into  vapour,  and  reduced  as  fuddenly  to  water  again  on  re- 
iloring  the  preffure  : the  degree  of  preffure  varies  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water;  for  when  the  heat  is  72 J 
©f  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  it  turns  into  vapour  as  {bon  as  the 
preffure  is  reduced  to  that  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of 
quickfilver,  or  about  one  fortieth  of  the  ul'ual  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere  ; but  when  the  heat  is  only  410,  the  preffure  mull 
be  reduced  to  that  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  quickfilver,  or 
to  one  hundred  and  twentieth  of  the  ufual  preffure,  before 
the  water  turns  into  vapour.  According  to  this  theory, 
whenever  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  exhauffed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  degree,  the  moifture  adhering  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  machine  will  be  converted  into  an  elaftic  vapour, 
andfupply  the  place  of  the  air,  which  is  drawn  away  by  the 
working  of  the  pump  ; and  the  fluid  left  in  the  receiver  and 
pear-gage  will  be  chiefly  this  vapour.  When  the  air  is  let 
into  the  receiver,  the  vapour  witliin  the  pear-gage  will  be 
reduced  to  water,  and  only  the  real  air  will  remain  uncon- 
denfed  ; and  therefore  this  gage  only  {hews  how  much  real 
air  is  left  in  the  receiver,  and  not  how  much  the  preffure  or 
fpring  of  the  included  air  is  diminiihed  ; whereas  the  baro- 
meter-gage fhewshow  much  the  included  fluid  is  diminiihed, 
and  that  equally,  whether  it  confifts  of  air  or  vapour.  In 
order  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  this  plaufible  theory,  Mr. 
Nairne  proceeded  to  free  every  part  of  his  apparatus  as  much 


as  poflible  from  any  adhering  moiftur”,  concluding  that  by 
this  means  he  fhoutd  be  able  to  bring  the  two  gages  to  an 
agreement.  Inftead  of  placing  the  receiver  on  leather,  as 
•before,  he  put  it  on  the  pump-plate,  made  as  clean  and 
dry  as  poflible,  and  applied  a cement  round  its  edge  to  ex- 
clude the  outward  air.  When  the  pump  in  this  if  ate  was 
worked  for  ten  minutes,  the  barometer-gage  indicated  a 
degree  of  exhauftion  nearly  equal  to  fix  hundred  ; and,  on 
letting  the  air  into  the  receiver,  the  pear-gage  indicated  a de- 
gree of  exhauftion  little  more  than  fix  hundred  alfo.  I11 
another  experiment  he  put  a piece  of  the  oiled  leather  above 
mentioned  in  the  receiver,  and  found,  on  working  the  pump, 
that  the  barometer-gage  indicated  a degree  of  exhauftion 
of  nearly  three  hundred,  but  the  pear-gage  indicated  a 
degree  of  exhauftion  not  lefs  than  four  thouiand.  But  on 
taking  out  the  piece  of  leather,  and  repeating  the  experi- 
ments, the  two  gages  agreed,  as  before.  Having  thus  con-, 
eluded,  in  general,  that  a eonfiderable  quantity  of  vapour 
arofe  from  the  compound  of  leather,  alum,  oil,  and  tallow, 
it  was  his  next  objeft  to  find  out  from  which  o:  thefe  I ob- 
it an  ces  the  vapour  was  principally  derived.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  feparately  and  fucceffively  included  in  the  receiver 
two  ounces  of  tallow,  the  fame  quantity  of  oil  and  alum, 
and  a piece  of  leather  as  it-  comes  from  the  leather-fellers, 
weighing  a hundred  grains  : from  thefe  experiments  he  found 
that  the  elaftic  vapour,  which  occafioned  fo  great  a differ- 
ence in  the  teilimony  of  the  gages,  arofe  chiefly  from  the 
leather,  and  very  little  from  the  tallow,  oil,  and  alum,  in 
the  experiment  with  the  leather,  it  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
exhauffed  air  fo  faff,  that  he  could  not  in  ten  minutes  make 
the  barometer-gage  indicate  a degree  of  exhauftion  of  more 
than  a hundred  and  fifty -nine  ; whereas  that  ot  the  pear- 
gage  was  a hundred  thoufand.  In  order  to  determine  wbe- 
ther  the  difference  in  the  gages  was  occafioned  by  the  moif- 
ture of  the  leather,  Mr.  Nairne  repeated  the  experiment 
with  a piece  of  frelh  leather,  weighing  a hundred  grains. 
The  pear-gage  indicated  a rarefaction  of  a hundred  thou- 
fand, and  the  leather  had  loft  two  g-rains  of  its  weight ; 
when  the  fame  piece  of  leather  was  fo  thoroughly  dried  by 
the  fire  till  it  would  lofe  no  more  of  its  weight,  and  thus 
reduced  to  eighty  grains,  it  gained  two  grains  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  pear-gag-e  exhibited  a rarefaCtion  only  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  leather  was  afterwards  held  in 
the  fteam  of  hot  water  till  it  luid  regained  its  former  moif- 
ture and  weight,  and  the  degree  of  exhauftion  indicated  by 
the  pear-gage  was  a hundred  thoufand,  and  the  lofs  of 
weight,  two  grains,  as  before.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  experi- 
ments, the  degree  of  rarefaction  indicated  by  the  barometer- 
gage  was  a hundred  and  thirty-four ; in  the  fecond,  two 
hundred  and  lixty-eight  ; and  in  the  third,  one  hundred  and 
forty-fever:.  The  efleCt  of  the  vapour  ariiing  from  imall 
quantities  of  different  fluids,  and  from  other  fubftances  con- 
taining moifture,  was  tried  in  a variety  of  inftances  ; and 
having  found  that  the  {mail  quantity  of  moifture  which  ex- 
haled from  the  fubftances  under  the  receiver,  prevented  the 
pump  from  exhaufting  to  a eonfiderable  degree,  Mr.  Nairne 
iufpeCted  that  whenever  wet  leather  had  been  ufed  to  con- 
nect the  receiver  with  the  plate,  there  muff  have  arifen  ft» 
great  a quantity  of  vapour  as  to  have  prevented  the  degree 
-of  exhauftion  from  being  near  io  great  as  in  other  inftances. 
This  led  him  to  another  fet  of  experiments,  in  order  to  id- 
certain  this  faCt.  Having  firft  placed  the  receiver  on  the 
pump-plate,  made  clean  and  dry,  with  only  a little  oil  poured 
round  the  outfideedge  ot  it,  both  gages  agreed  m indicating 
a rarefaCtion  of  fix  hundred,  as  before  : but  when  the  re- 
ceiver was  let  on  leather  that  had  been  foaked  for  two  days 
in  water,  the  rarefaction  indicated  by  the  barometer-gage 
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wai  uniformly  fifty-one  in  three  different  trials ; but  the 
pear-gage  exhibited  firft  lixtcen  thoufand,  in  the  fecond  in- 
ftunce  fifteen  hundred,  and  in  the  third  one  thoufand  : when 
the  receiver  was  placed  on  a piece  of  leather,  foaked  in  a 
mixture  of  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  the  barometer-gage  in 
three  trials  always  indicated  a degree  of  exhauftion  equal  to 
forty-feven  ; but  the  pear-gage  was  unaccountably  various  ; 
in  the  firft  trial  being  twelve  thoufand,  in  the  fecond, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  ; and  in  the  third,  five  hundred. 
By  thefe  experiments  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  the  ufe  of 
leather  foaked  in  water,  or  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  pre- 
vents the  pump  Irom  exhaufhing  to  any  oonfiderable  degree. 
By  two  other  experiments,  in  which  water  was  ufed  for 
foftening  the  leathers  of  the  piltons  of  a common  air-pump, 
we  find  that  the  higheft  degree  of  rarefaction  that  could  be 
procured  was  thirty -feven,  according  to  the  barometer-gage; 
and  thirty-eight  according  to  the  pear-gage.  Mr.  Nairne’s 
lait  experiment  furnfthes  a very  extraordinary  evidence  of 
the  effeCt  of  vapour  on  the  barometer-gage  : having  put  a 
phial  of  ether  under  the  receiver,  in  order  to  produce  arti- 
ficial cold,  and  working  the  pump  for  half  an  hour,  the 
degree  of  exhauftion  indicated  by  the  barometer-gage  was 
only  lixtcen  ; though  the  fame  pump  exhaufted  above  four 
hundred  times  before  the  ether  was  put  under  the  receiver. 
The  degree  of  cold  produced  by  means  of  ether,  in  the  ex- 
haufted receiver,  was  48  , below  o in  Fahrenheit’s  ficale,  or 
103  below  55  , which  was  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
room  where  the  experiment  was  made.  Phil.  Tran  fact, 
vol.  lxvii.  part  ii.  art.  32,  page  614,  &c. 

Gage  of  the  Barometer , is  a contrivance  for  eftimatin^  the 
exaft  degree  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  Tor- 
ricellian tube.  It  is  well  known,  that  whilft  the  mercury 
riles  in  the  tube,  it  finks  in  the  cittern,  and  vice  verfd  ; and, 
as  the  diftance  between  the  divifions  graduated  on  the  an- 
nexed fcale  and  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ciftern  is 
not  truly  {hewn  by  the  numbers  on  the  fcale,  errors  muft 
happen  in  determining  the  precife  height  ol  the  mercury. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a line  is  cut  upon  a round 
piece  of  ivory,  which  is  fixed  near  the  ciftern  : this  line  is 
accurately  placed  at  a given  diftance  from  the  fcale  ; e.  gr. 
twenty-feven  inches  ; and  a {'mail  float  of  cork,  with  a cylin- 
dric  piece  of  ivory  fixed  to  its  upper  furface,  on  which  a 
line  muft  be  cut  at  the  diftance  of  two  inches,  e-xaftly  from 
the  under  furface  of  the  cork,  is  left  to  play  freely  on  the 
quickfilver,  and  the  cylinder  works  in  a groove  made  in  the 
other  piece  : from  this  conitruction  it  appears,  that  if  thefe 
marks  are  made  to  coincide,  by  raifing  or  lowering  the 
ferew  which  ails  on  the  quickfilver,  then  the  divifions  on 
the  fcale  will  exprefs  the  true  meafure  of  the  diftance  from 
the  furface. 

Gage  of  the  Condenfer,  is  a glafs  tube  of  a particular  con- 
ftru&ion,  adapted  to  the  condenfing  engine,  and  defigned 
to  lhew  the  exact  denfity  and  quantity  of  the  air  contained 
at  any  time  in  the  cor.denfer , which  fee.  For  this  purpofe, 
let  D d ef  cy  Plate  XIV.  Pneumatics,  fig.  5.  be  a finall  glafs 
tube,  about  onc-tenth  o'f  an  inch  in  diameter,  open  at  D, 
but  hermetically  foaled  at . c ; I)  E a larger  tube,  hermeti- 
cally fealed  at  D,  and  containing  at  that  end  a quantity 
of  mercury,  which  takes  up  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
and  covers  the  open  end  of  the  fmaller  tube  ; the  other  end 
C,  of  the  larger  tube,  is  ftrongly  cemented  into  the  brafs 
elbow-piece  OEa  at  C,  fg.  6,  fo  as  not  to  be  quite  at 
right  angles  with  O 0 , but  to  incline  a little  downwards,  that 
the  mercury  at  D may  not  run  towards  C,  and  pafs  into  the 
condenfing  glafs  G B.  'This  gage  is  ferewed  on  at  0 , and 
the  injecting  fyringe  at  O,  a cock  being  interpofed  at  O or 
o,  of  not  ufed  at  ail,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  experi- 


ment. Wliilft  air  is  injected  into  the  condenfing  glafs,  and 
the  large  tube  of  the  gage  at  the  fame  time,  the  air  in  the 
fmaller  tube,  which  has  no  communication  with  the  injeifted 
air,  muft  be  rarer  and  weaker,  and,  therefore,  the  mercury 
at  D will  enter  the  tube,  and  advance  in  it,  in  proportion 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  air  in  G B.  In  fg.  5,  d,  e,  f, 
reprefent  three  rings  of  fpringy  wire,  at  fuch  dillances  as  to 
lhew,  by  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  fmall  tube,  when 
the  denfity  of  the  air  is  doubled,  tripled,  or  quadrupled  ; 
becaufe  the  air,  which  at  firft  filled  the  whole  fmall  tube, 
now  takes  up  only  the  fpaces  c d,  c e,  c f;  or,  in  Mr.  Hawkf- 
bee’s  ftyle,  one,  two,  or  three  atmofpheres  are  thrown  in. 

Another  kind  of  gage  may  be  put  within  the  condenfing 
glafs,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  when  the  ufe  of  the  preceding 
gage  would  be  inconvenient.  This  is  a ftiort  cylinder  of 
wood,  fig.  7,  about  an  inch  thick,  with  a hole  through  its 
middle  between  a and  b,  of  about  it  inch  in  diameter  ; the 
outward  diameter  of  the  cylinder  muft  be  about  four  inches, 
lo  that  the  cylinder  may  eafily  Hand  within  the  condenfing 
glafs  on  the  plate,  fupporting  its  bottom  at  B,  fig.  6.  There 
is  a hole  at  A of  about  ot  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  an 
inch  deep,  filled  with  mercury;  aedb  is  a fmall  glafs  tube, 
open  at  a,  but  hermetically  fealed  at  b,  and  bent  to  a right 
angle  at  c,  the  middle  of  the  diftance  between  a and  h. 
When  the  open  end,  a,  is  immerfed  in  mercury,  and  the  air 
on  the  furface  of  the  mercury  condenfed,  the  air  in  the  tube 
will  recede  towards  the  elbow  c,  and  the  mercury  following 
it,  {hew  to  what  degree  it  is  condenfed.  When  the  mercury 
is  at  c,  then  one  additional  atmofphere  bears  upon  its  furface, 
and  two  atmofpheres,  if  it  be  come  to  d ; which  places  are 
marked  by  rings  of  fpringing  brafs  wire  ; at  a and  b,  about 
an  inch  of  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  bent  to  a right  angle, 
that  the  end  b may  go  mto  the  wood,  whilft  the  end  a goes 
unde!:  the  furface  of  the  mercury,  where  it  is  held  by  a cork, 
wnilft  air  is  injefted  into  the  condenfing  glafs.  Defaguliers’ 
Exp.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  & c. 

• Gage,  Sea.  See  Altitude. 

Gage,  Buchet  Sea,  an  inftrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Hales, 
to  find  the  different  degrees  of  coolnefs  and  faltnefs  of  the 
fea,  at  different  depths  : it  confifts  of  a common  houftiold 
pail  or  bucket,  with  Jtwo  heads.  Thefe  heads  have  each  a 
round  hole  in  the  middle,  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
covered  with  fquare  valves  opening  upward  ; and  that  they 
may  both  open  and  (hut  together,  there  is  a fmall  iron  rod 
fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  valve,  and  the  other  end 
to  the  lower  fide  of  the  upper  valve.  So  that  as  the  bucket 
defeends  with  its  finking  weight  into  the  fea,  both  the  valves 
may  open  by  the  force  of  the  water,  which  by  that  means 
has  a free  paffage  through  the  bucket.  But  when  the 
bucket  is  drawn  up,  then  both  the  valves  (hut  by  the  force  of 
the  water  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bucket ; fo  that  tire 
bucket  is  drawn  up  full  of  the  loweft  fea  water  to  which  it 
has  defeended. 

When  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  mercurial  thermometer 
fixed  in  it  is  examined  ; but  great  care  muft  be  taken  to 
obferve  the  degree  at  which  the  mercury  Hands,  before  the 
lower  part  of  the  thermometer  is  taken  out  of  the  water  in 
the  bucket,  left  it  be  affefted  by  the  different  temperature 
of  the  air. 

In  order  to  keep  the  bucket  in  a right  pofition,  tfiere  are 
four  cords  fixed  to  it,  reaching  about  three  feet  below  it ; 
to  which  the  finking  weight  is  fixed. 

The  refult  of  feveral  trials  with  this  gage  was,  that  when 
it  was  let  down  to  different  depths,  from  360  feet  to  5346 
feet,  in  lat.  25'  13'  N.  and  long.  25°  1 2'  W.,  it  was  difeovered 
by  the  thermometer,  that  the  cold  increafed  gradually  in 
proportion  to  the  depths,  till  it  defeended  to  3900  feet,  vix.- 
7 neac 
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near  f of  a mile,  whence  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
came  up  at  53  ; and  though  it  was  afterwards  funk  to 
5346  feet,  1.  e.  a mile  and  66  feet,  it  came  up  no  lower  : 
the  warmth  of  the  water  upon  the  furface,  and  that  of  the 
ajr,  was  all  that  time  84 \ 

When  the  water  in  the  bucket  was  become  of  the  fame 
temperature  with  that  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  equal  quan- 
tities of  both  were  weighed  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer  : 
that  from  below  was  found  to  be  the  heavieft,  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  falteft.  See  Treatife  on  Ventilators,  part  ii. 
p.  1 22,  See. 

Ur.  Hales  was  probably  led  to  the  conltruction  of  this 
fea-gage  from  an  inltrument  invented  by  Dr.  Hook,  and 
•defigned  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This  confilts  of  a fquare 
wooden  bucket  C,  Plate  XVI.  Mifcellany,  jig.  1,  whofe 
bottoms  are  fo  contrived,  that,  as  the-  weight  A finks  the 
iron  B,  to  which  the  bucket  C is  faltened  by  two  handles 
U,  D,  on  the  end  of  which  are  the  moveable  bottoms  or 
valves  E,  E,  and  thereby  draws  down  the  bucket,  the  refill  - 
ar.ee  of  the  water  keeps  up  the  bucket  in  the  pofture  C, 
whereby  the  water,  whilil  the  bucket  is  defeending,  hath 
free  palfage  through  it  ; whereas,  as  foon  as  the  bucket  is 
pulled  upwards  by  tire  line  F,  the  refillance  of  the  water  to 
that  motion  bears  the  bucket  downwards,  and  keeps  it  in 
the  pofture  G,  whereby  the  included  water  is  kept  from 
getting  out,  and  the  ambient  water  kept  from  getting  in. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N'  9,  p.  149,  and  No.  24,  p.  447,  or  abr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

Gage,  Aqueo -mercurial,  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Hales,  and  applied,  in  various  forms,  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  determine  the  force  with  which 
they  imbibe  moifture.  Let  e r,  Plate  XVI.  Mifcellany , 
jig.  2.  be  a cylindric  glafs,  e.  gr.  of  an  inch  diameter  within, 
and  eight  inches  long.  Into  this  glafs  is  introduced  the 
branch  of  a young  thriving  apple-tree  l,  about  three  feet 
long,  with  lateral  branches  ; the  diameter  of  the  tranfverfe 
cut  i being  ~ of  an  inch.  Having  fitted  the  joint  r to  the 
tube  at  r,  by  folding  a piece  of  fheep’s  fkin  round  the  Item, 
it  is  cemented  with  a mixture  of  bees’-wax  and  turpentine 
melted  together  in  fuch  a proportion,  as  to  make  a very  lliffi 
clammy  patte  when  cold,  and  over  the  cement  folds  of  wet 
bladders  are  bound  firmly  with  packthread.  To  the  lower 
end  e of  the  large  tube,  a fmaller  tube  ze  is  cemented, 
being  about  4 of  an  inch  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  in  fubftance  full  •§  of  an  inch  thick.  Thefe  tubes 
are  cemented  together  at  e with  common  hard  brick-dull,  or 
powdered  chalk  cement,  and  the  joint  is  farther  fecured  with 
the  cement  of  bees’-wax  and  turpentine,  over  which  a wet 
bladder  is  bound.  The  apparatus  being  thus  prepared,  the 
branch  is  turned  downwards,  and  the  glafs  tube  upwards, 
and  then  both  tubes  are  filled  with  water,  with  the  finger 
applied  to  the  open  end  of  the  fmall  tube,  it  is  inverted 
and  immerfed  in  the  glafs  ciftern  x,  full  of  mercury 
and  water.  In  this  fituation  the  lower  end  of  the  branch 
was  immerfed  fix  inches  in  water,  viz.  from  r to  i ; the  water 
was  imbibed  by  the  branch  at  its  tranfverfe  cut  i ; and 
•during  its  afeent  into  the  fap  veffelsf  of  the  branch,  the 
mercury  rofe  in  the  tube  e z from  the  ciftern  .*■,  fo  that  in 
half  an  hour  it  was  rifen  inches  high,  as  far  as  z.  The 
height  of  the  mercury  indicated,  in  fome  meafure,  the  force 
■with  which  the  fap  was  imbibed,  though  not  the  whole 
force  ; becaufe,  while  the  water  was  imbibed  by  the  branch, 
its  tranfverfe  cut  was  covered  with  innumerable  little  hemi- 
fpheres  of  air,  and  many  air-bubbles  i filled  out  of  the  fap- 
veifels,  which  partly  filled  the  tube  e r,  as  the  water  was 
drawn  out  of  it  : and,  therefore,  the  height  of  the  mercury 
could  only  be  proportional  to  the  excels  of  the  quantity  of 
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water  drawn  off  above  the  quantity  of  the  air,  which  iflued 
out  of  the  wood.  If  the  quantity  of  air,  iffuing  from  the 
wood,  had  been  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  imbibed,  it 
is  plain  that  the  mercury  could  not  rife  at  all,  becaufe  there 
would  be  no  room  for  it  in  the  tube  : but  if  nine  parts  in 
twelve  of  the  water  be  imbibed  by  the  branch,  and  only 
three  fuch  parts  of  air  ilfue  into  the  tube  in  the  fame  time, 
the  mercury  mull  rife  near  fix  inches,  and  fo  proportionably 
in  other  cafes.  Dr.  Hales  obferved,  that  the  mercury  rofe 
highell,  in  moft  cales,  when  the  fun  was  clear  and  warm, 
and  that  it  fublided  three  or  four  inches  towards  evening, 
but  rofe  again  the  next  day  as  it  grew  warm,  though  feldom 
fo  high  as  at  firft.  Dr.  Hales  adapted  the  fize  and  finape 
of  the  glafs  apparatus  to  a great  variety  of  branches  of  feveral 
iizes,  and  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  repeated  the  expe- 
riment above  deferibed,  mutatis  mutandis , in  a variety  of  in- 
• fiances.  See  his  Vegetable  Statics,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  p.  84,  8cc. 

Gage,  Sliding,  is  a tool  ufed  by  mathematiaal  inltrument 
makers  for  meafuring  and  fetting  off  di fiances  : it  con- 
lilts  of  a beam,  tooth,  Hiding  locket,  and  the  fuoulder  of 
tiic  focket. 

Gage,  Tide,  is  the  name  of  an  inltrument  ufed  for  deter- 
mining the  height  of  the  tides  by  Mr.  Bayly,  in  the  courfe  of 
a voyage  towards  the  fouth-pole,  &c.,  in  the  Refclutior.  and 
Adventure,  in  177 2,  1773,  I774>  an(l  1775- 

This  inltrument  conlilts  of  a glafs  tube,  whofe  internal 
diameter  was  feven-tenths  of  an  inch,  laflied  fall  to  a ten  feet 
fir  red,  divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  quarters : this  rod 

was  faltened  to  a Itrong  polt  fixed  upright  and  firm  in  the 
water.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  was  an  exceeding 
fmall  aperture,  through  which  the  water  was  admitted.  In 
cortfequence  of  this  conftruttion,  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  tube  was  fo  little  affedted  by  the  agitation  of  the  fea,  that 
its  height  was  not  altered  one-tentli  of  an  inch  when  the 
fwell  of  the  fea  was  two  feet ; and  Mr.  Bayly  was  certain, 
that  with  this  inltrument  he  could  difeern  a difference  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  height  of  the  tide. 

Gage,  Water.  See  Altitude  and  Hydrometer. 

Gage,  Weather,  in  Sea  language..  See  Gage,  above. 

Gage  Ijland,  in  Geography,  an  iiland  in  Upper  Canada,  in 
the  county  of  Ontario,  lying  off  Ivinglton  in  lake  Ontario, 
between  Amherft  iiland  and  Wolfe  iiland. 

Gage’s  Town,  a fettlement  in  S unbury  county,  New 
Brunfwick,  on  the  lands  amounting  to  20,000  acres,  on 
the  welt  iide  of  John’s  river  on  the  northern  Ihore  of  the  bay 
of  Fundy. 

GAGER  de  Ley.  See  Wager  of  law. 

Gager,  and!  ■ „ c I Gauger. 

GAGING,!  in  See  {Gauging. 

GAGES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aveiron  ; fix  miles  N.  E.  of  Rhodez. 

GAGEIARDA,  Ital.  Gaillarbe,  Fr.  a gay,  fro- 
licfome,  and  riotous  old  dance;  which,  like  the  modern 
waltz,  is  almolt  always  in  triple  time.  Galliarda,  quafi  va- 
liarda,  from  the  Latin  vclid.us,  itrong,  flout,  powerful,  brilk, 
lively. 

This  dance  has  been  long  out  of  ufe  ; but  there  was  a 
time  when  the  galliarda  was  a favourite  movement,  not  only 
with  dancers,  but  with  performers  on  the  virginal : as  in 
queen  Elizabeth’s  Virginal  book,  in  that  of  lady  Nevil, 
and  in  Parthenia,  the  galliarda  generally  ferves  as  an  alle- 
gro to  Pavana,  a flow  and  iiately  dance,  in  almolt  every  fuit 
of  lelfons  in  the  three  collections  by  Dr.  Bull,  Bird,  Giles 
Farnabie,  Morley,  and  others.  See  Pavana  and  Par- 
thenia. 

GAGNANO,  in  Geography,  atown  of  Naples,  in  Capita* 
nata ; 1 7 miles  E.  of  Lelina. 

GAGNEF, 
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GAGNEF,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia ; 15  miles  GAHNIA,  in  Botany , named  by  Forfter  in  honour  of 
S.  Wo  of  Fahluia.  Dr.  H enry  Gahn,  a Swedish  botanift,  whofe  inaugural  dil - 

GAGNIER,  John,  in  Biography , born  and  educated  fertation  is  in  the  Fundamenta  A grojlograph'ne  of  Linnteus. 
at  Paris,  was  a diligent  ftudent  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Ford.  Gen.  t.  26.  Linn.  Suppl.  3 1 . Schreb.  235. 
languages,  in  which  he  became  a great  adept.  He  was  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  244.  Juffi  27.  Brown  Nov.  Hell. 


brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  when  his  fentiments 
changed  in  this  refpedt,  he  left  France  and  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  foon  acquired  the  friendship  of  many  able  and 
very  learned  men,  among  whom  were  archbilhop  Sharp,  and 
tiie  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield.  He  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  likewife  at  Oxford,  where  he  fixed  his  refidence 
lor  the  fake  of  confulting  the  Bodleian  library,  and  he  fup- 
ported  himfelf  by  teaching  Hebrew.  He  publifhed,  in 
1706,  Jdfeph  Ben  Gorion’s  Hiilory  of  the  Jews,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  with  a Latin  tran.flation  and  notes,  in  a 
quarto  volume.  In  1 7 1 7 he  was  appointed  to  read  the  Ara- 
bic ledture  at  Oxford  in  the  abfence  of  Dr.  Wallis,  and  upon 
his  death  was  chofen  to  the  prciefTorfnip  in  his  Head,  which 
office  he  filled  with  great  reputation  till  his  death.  He  pub- 
lifhed two  valuable  works  refpefiiing  the  hiilory  of  Maho- 
met : thefe  are,  “ Ifir.ael  Abuifeda  do  vita  et  rebus  p-ellis 
Mohammedis,  & c.  Latine  vertit,  Prefatione  et  notis  illuftra- 
vit  Job.  Gagnier  and  “ La  Vie  de  Mahomet,  traduite  et 
compilee  de  l’Alcoran,  des  Traditions  authentiques  de  la 
Sonna,  et  des  meilleurs  Auteurs  Arabes,”  3 vols.  12 mo. 

GAGNOLA,  in  Ichthyology, a name  given  by  the  Spani- 
ards to  a fpecies  of  the  acus,  or  fyngnathus  of  Artedi.  The 
particular  fpecies  meant  by  it,  is  that  called  by  Artedi  the 
hexagonal  bodied  fyngnathus  with  the  pinnated  tail ; others 
call  it  the  acus  A.riftotelis,  or  acus  fecunda,  and  the  French 
the  trompette  ; we  call  It  fometimes  the  needle-fifh,  fome- 
tiines  the  trumpet-fifli,  and  fometimes  the  tobacco-pipe  fa'll. 
See  Sv  NGN  A 'MI  us. 

GAGO,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  with  a town 
of  the  fame  name,  in  Negroland  ; fertile  and  abounding,  in 
corn,  rice,  and  mines  of  gold.  N.  lat.  120.  L.  long.  2 . 

GAGRA,  a river  of  Hindocitan,  which  rifes  in  the  lofty 
wefiern  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  after  a courfe  of  between 
600  and  700  miles,  nearly  parallel  on  the  call  with  that  of 
the  Ganges,  pervading  the  province  cf  Glide,  flows  into 
the  Ganges  near  Chupra  : it  is  now  called  Surjoo. 

GAGUIMPAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  ; 
15  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Hydrabad. 

GAGUIN,  Robert,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Colines, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Amiens.  He  fludied  at  Paris,  took  t'ue  de- 
gree of  dodtor  of  laws,  and  was  foon  after  made  profefibr  of 
canon  law.  In  1473,  he  was  elected  general  of  the  order  of 
the  Mathurins,  and  on  account  of  his  reputation  was  em- 
ployed by  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  in  various  embaf- 
fies  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
the  year  150 1.  Fie  was  confidered  one  of  the  bell  Latin 
writers  of  his  age,  yet  his  ftyle  is  defective  in  purity  and  ele- 
gance. Fie  was  author  of  many  works:  of  thefe  the 
principal  are,  1.  “ Compendium  taper  Francorum  geftis 
Pharamundo  ufque  ad  annum  1491.”  2.  “The  Chronicle 

of  Archbilhop  Turpin,  tranfiated.  from  Latin  into  French 
by  command  of  Charles  VIII.”  3.  “ Epillolae  et  Ora- 
tiones.”  4.  “■  De'Puritate  Conceptionis  Virginis  Marias.” 
He  is.  faid  to  have  given  a French  tranflation  ot  Caefar’s 
Commentaries.  Moreri. 

GAGFTL,  in  Geography } a river  of  BelTarabia,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube  ; eight  miles  L.  of  Reni. 

GAIIALA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  writers  to 
the  colotajin,  or  great  Egyptian  arum. 

GAFIARAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Algiers  j 60 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Tubnah. 

Vox..  XV. 


V.  I.  238.  Lam.  Illultr.  t.  263.  Gasrtn.  fil.  t.  181. 
Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  C ala- 
mar]  a,  Linn.  Cyperoldea,  Ju IT. 

Gen.  Cl:.  Cal  _Glumes  numerous,,  imbricated  on  all 
fides,  channelled,  pointed,  the  upper,,  of  innermoft,  large!!, 
permanent.  Cor.  none.  Nectary,  or  briftles  about  the  bafe 
efthe  germen,  none.  Stain.  Filaments  fix,  rarely  but  three, 
capillary,  Ihort,  greatly  elongated  after  flowering,  and  per- 
, manent  ; anthers  linear,  pointed.  Pi/I  Germen  oblong ; 
ftyle  thread-fliaped,  eredt,  longer  than  the  calyx,  three-cleft  ; 
lligmas  two  to  each  divifion,  capillary,  recurved,  rarely  am- 
ple. P trie.  Nut  bony,  oblong,  angular,  fmooth,  encom- 
pafied  with  the  permanent  filaments.  Seed  folitary,  tranf- 
verfely  notched. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  numerous  imbricated  glumes.  Fila- 
ments elongated  after  flowering.  Style  three-cleft.  Nut 
with  a folitary  tranfverfely  notched  feed. 

Gbf.  We  have  profited  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  R. 
Brown  and  of  Gsertner,  affifted  by  our  own  examination  of 
the  plants  of  this  genus,  to  render  its  character  more  faith- 
ful. The  corolla  and  nectary  of  Linnasus  are  probably  in- 
terior more  delicate  feales,  found  in  the  flowers  cf  fome  fpe- 
cies, but  we  fufpedVnot  in  all.  The  flowers  are  truly  firrmle 
and  diftinct,  each  refembling  a fpikelet,  but  confifting  of  a 
rachis  or  receptacle  clothed  with  imbricated  feales  and 
crowned  with  the  organs  cf  impregnation. 

1.  G.  procera.  Linn.  Suppl.  21 1.  Forft.  Prod.  25. 
Nov.  Act.  Dpi.  v.  3.  178.  Panicles  fpicate,  numerous, 
elongated.  Nut  prifmatic,  oblcng.-  Native  of  New  Zea- 
land, near  Dulky  Bay.  A hard,  rigid,  rulhy  plant,  three 
or  four  feet  high.  Leaves  narrow,  channelled,  rough.  Pa- 
nicles Header,  aggregate,  leafy,  with  blackifn,  broad,  long- 
pointed  hradteas,  extending  beyond  the  flowers.  Nut  light 
brown,  prifmatic,  equally  tapering  at  both  ends.  Stigmas 
deeply  divided,  The  long,  brown,  permanent  filaments  are 
very  remarkable. 

2.  G.  frheenoides.  Forft.  Prod.  26 — Culm  zig-zag. 
Panicles  compound,  fpicate,  crowded.  Nut  obovate,  cb- 
tufe  ; prifmatic  at  the  bafe.— Native  of  Otaheite.  Panicles 
more  denfe  and  crowded  than  in  the  former,  with  broader 
hradteas.  The  broader  blunt  fruit  at  once  diltinguilhes  it. 
Mr.  Brown  refers  this  fpecies  to  his  new  genus  Lampocarya, 
in  which  the  feed  is  not  tranfverfely  notched. 

3.  G-  pjittacorum.  Billard.  Nov.  Holt.  v.  1.  89.  t.  117. 
Brown.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  238.  — Panicle  repeatedly  com- 
pound. Nut  nearly  globular.  Glumes  obtufe.  Permanent 
filaments  crifped. — Native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  externally  remarkably  rough.  The  large, 
clofe,  repeatedly  branched,  black  panicle,  and  {tuning  brown 
fruit,  refemble  fome  of  the  large  tropical  fpecies  cf  Helens  or 
Andropogon.  The  flowers  ;u-e  very  taper  at  their  bale,  with 
numerous,  gradually  leffening,  feales. 

4.  G.  leucocarpa.  Brown  439.  — “ Panicle  repeatedly 
compound.  Glumes  bluntilh.  Nuts  opaque,  with  an  acute 
withered  point.”—  Native  of  the  foutli  coalt  of  New  Hoi-- 
land.  Brown.  Of  this  we  have  feen  no  fpecimens. 

5.  G.  erythrocarpa.  Brown  2:9. — Panicle  repeatedly 
compound.  Glumes  all  acute.  Nuts  nearly  elliptical,  Alin- 
ing, and  coloured. — Native  of  New  South  Wales,  about 
Port  Jackfon  and  Botany  Bay.  Herb.  Banhs.  — Like  the 
third  fpecies,  but  more  Itriking  and  beautiful  0.1  "account  of 
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its  fcarle 't  fruit,  which  is  fcareely  half  fo  large  as  irt 
that,  and  not  obovate,  but  elliptical,  inclining  to  glo- 
bofe. 

6.  G.  ni-lanocarpa  Brown  239. — Panicles  fpicate,  nu- 
merous. Glumes  all  acute.  Nuts  broadly  elliptical, 
pointed,  poli fried.  Stamens  three.  Stigmas  undivided. — 
Native  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
The  panicle  lias  the  habit  of  the  two  fir  ft  fpeeies,  but  is  fmaller 
and  paler.  The  fruit  is  filming  and  very  black.  Leaves 
fniooth  at  the  back.  According  to  Mr.  Brown,  who  has 
examined  the  living  flowers,  tiled  ftamens  are  but  three,  and 
the  ftigmas  are  Ample,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  refpeefing 
the  genus. 

y.  G.  trifida.  B-illard.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1 89.  t.  116. 

(Lampocarya  ? hexandra  ; Brown  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  238  ) 
Panicles  denfe,  capitate.  Glumes  all  pointed.  Nuts  nearly 
odobular,  poli  (heel.  Stigmas  undivided — Native  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  Remarkable  for  the  capitate  panicles. 
The  fruit  is  faid  to  be  blueifn. 

GAHNITE,  in  Mineralogy,  One  of  the  recently  difeover- 
ed  Swedifh  fulfils,  of  which  Meffrs.  Eckcberg  andVauquelin 
have  given  the  analyfes.  It  is  found  maffive  and  in  fmall  and 
middle-fized  octohedral  crytlals,  imbedded  in  a talcofe 
rock.  The  colour  is  deferibed  as  grecnifh-black,  greer.ifh- 
brown,  and  perfect  liver-brown  in  the  ivnpcrfedf  fpecimens 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  ; nor  were  we  able 
to  difeover  a metallic  luftre  as  mentioned  by  Hatiy.  Inter- 
nally it  is  dull.  Fradfure  imperfedtly  conchcidal.  Hard- 
nefs  fufficiently  great  to  fcratch  quartz.  It  is  infufible  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  except  here  and  there  on  the  furface  of 
fmall  fragments,  which  becomes  cracked  and  white.  It 
does  not  aft  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Specific  gravity,  ac- 
cording to  Haiiy,  4. 69G9.  The  conftituent  parts  of  gah- 
nite  are  thus  Hated  : 


Edkeberg. 

Alumine 

60 

Vauquelin. 

Alumine 

42 

Silica 

4 

Silica 

4 

Oxya  of  zinc 

24 

Oxyd  of  zinc 

28 

Iron 

9 

Sulphur 

17 

Lofs 

3 

Oxvd  of  iron 

5 

100 

Parts  not  adted  on 

4 

ICO 

The  quantity  of  this  fubltance  operated  on  by  Vauqueliu 
“was  not  fufficient  to  allow  him  to  vary  his  experiments.  He 
conjectures  that  the  zinc  exills  in  it  in  the  ilate  of  blende, 
and  thinks  it  probable  that  the  alumine  and  filica  are  united 
with  this  fulphuret  of  zinc. 

Haiiy  refers  this  fubltance,  with  a query,  to  his  fpiiielle, 
as  fpineile  zineifere  ; while  Brongmart  adds  it  to  the  zinc 
genus,  under  the  name  of  zinc  gahnite.  The  advantage  of 
giving  to  new  mineral  fubftances  names  unconnefted  with 
theory  and  fyftem,  is  illuftrated  by  the  inftance  of  gahnite. 
While  the  latter  name  may  be  retained,  whatever  be  the 
place  this  fubltance  is  to  occupy  hereafter  in  the  fyftem,  one 
at  leaft  of  the  juft  mentioned  denominations  of  the  French 
mineralogifts  muft  contribute  to  fweli  its  fynonomv,  which, 
coniidering  the  recency  of  the  clifcovery  of  this  foifil,  is  al- 
ready fufliciently  enriched  by  the  propofed  appellations  of 
fahlun-crylials,  fahlunite,  automalite,  and  zinciferous  corun- 
dum, which  laft,  by  the  editor  of  a French  journal,  has  been 
converted  into  corindon  fanguifere. 

GAJA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  tire  Panaro  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Modena. 


G AIANITES,  Gaiaxit.e,  a fedf  of  ancient  heretics, 
fprung  from  the  Eutychians. 

This  fedt  was  of  an  older  Handing  than  Gaian,  a bifhop  of 
Alexandria  in  the  lixth  century,  from  whom,  however,  they 
took  their  name.  They  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  Julian  Ha- 
licarnalfeus,  the  chief  of  the  Incorruptibies  and  Phantaftici  ; 
and  came,  at  length,  to  be  denominated  Gaianites,  upon 
Gaian’ s putting  himfelf  at  their  head.  They  denied  that 
Jefus  Chrift,  after  the  hypoftat;cal  union,  was  fubjedt  to  any 
of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 

GAJA R A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Plindooftan,  in  the 
cirear  of  Gohud  ; 12  miles  N.  of  Narwa. 

GAICKEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,in  the  palatinate  of  Culm  ; 
five  miles  N.  E.  of  Stralburg. 

GAlDEROPSARUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by 
feme  to  a fifh  of  the  truttaceous  kind,  caught  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  more  ufually  called  callarias. 

GAIDRONISI,  or  Gaitiierokesi,  i.  e.  Jtffes‘>  ijlancl,  in 
Geography,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Candia  ; a mere  rock,  producing  only  a few  branches 
of  thyme,  and  inhabited  only  by  wild  pigeons.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  Patroclus,  and  once  bore  his  name,  when  he  was  de- 
puted by  the  Egyptians  to  affift  the  Athenians  againft  Anti- 
gonus,  the  fon  of  Demetrius.  N.  lat.  34"  48  . E.  long, 
A'  45'- 

GAJERAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Rajamandry  ; 1 5 miles  N.  W.  of  Rajamandry. 

GAIGNY,  or  Gagny,  John,  in  Biography,  was  probably 
born  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  for  in  the 
year  1526  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  held  the 
appointment  of  procureur,  or  attorney  for  the  French  nation 
in  the  univerfity.  He  was  afterwards  ledfurer  in  theology  at 
the  college  of  Navarre  and  redtor  of  the  univerfity.  In  153 1 
he  took  his  degree  as  dodtor  of  divinity,  and  filled  the  poll  c £ 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  from  the  year  1546  till  the  clofe 
of  1549,  when  he  died.  Gaigny  was  deeply  read  in  the  an- 
cient languages,  and  highly  efteemed  as  a Latin  poet  ; his 
fovereign,  Francis  I.,  entertained  fo  great  a regard  for  him, 
that  he  frequently  confulted  him  on  fubjedts  of  literature, 
and  made  him  his  firft  almoner.  He  was  author  of  many 
works,  all  of  which  were  more  or  lefs  connedted  with  theo- 
logy. Of  thefe,  the  moft  important  confift  of  “ Commen- 
taries ” upon  the  different  books  ©f  the  New  Teftament,  in 
which  he  explains  the  literal  ftnfe  by  a kind  of  paraphrafe. 
Fie  is  applauded  by  Dupin  on  account  of  his  deep  learning 
and  folid  judgment,  who,  fpeaking  of  his  writings,  fays,  “ his 
notes  will  be  found  of  admirable  ufe  to  thofe  who  defire  to 
read  the  text  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  to  comprehend  the 
fenfe  of  it  without  Hopping  at  any  difficult  places,  and  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  larger  commentaries.’’  His  Scholia  on 
the  four  evangelills  and  on  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftlcs,  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  Biblia  Magna  of  Father  John  de  la  Haye. 
Moreri. 

GAILDORF,  or  Gailendorf,  in  Gcorraphy,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  the  lordlhip  of  Limburg,  on  the  Kocher ; 
38  miles  W.S.W.  of  Anfpach.  N.  lat.  49  . E.  long. 
9°  54  - _ 

GAILLAC,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a dillridt  in  the  department  off  the  Tam,  fituated  on  the 
Tarn,  which  is  here  navigable  ; 27  miles  N.E.  of  Touloufe. 
The  place,  which  has  confiderable  trade,  and  furnilhes  from 
its  environs  good  wine,  contains  6,465,  and  the  canton 
1 3,364  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  217^  kiliometres,  in  11 
communes.  N.  lat.  43°53'*  E.  long.  i°58'. 

G AILLON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dillridt  of  Lou- 

vjers  ; 
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’Tiers  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  Louviers.  The  place  contains  9R0, 
and  the  canton  11,966  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  195 
kiliometres,  in  35  communes. 

GAILNAU,  a town  of  Franconia  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Ro- 
thenburg. 

GAlLOVSKI,  a fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Caucafus,  on  the  Ural  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Uralfk. 

GAIIvIERSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Bavaria  ; 2 miles  N.W.  of  Ingolftad'c. 

GAIN,  the  profit,  or  lucre,  a perfon  reaps  from  his 
trade,  employment,  or  induitry. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  the  German  gewin  ; whereof 
the  Italians  had  made  guadagno ; the  French  and  Englifn 
gain. 

There  are  legal  and  reputable  gains,  as  well  as  fordid  and 
infamous  ones.  What  is  gained  beyond  a certain  fum,  by 
gaming,  is  all  liable  to  be  reftored  again.,  if  the  lofer  will 
take  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Gain,  in  Carpentry,  the  Hoping  part  of  the  (boulder  of  a 
tenon,  which  has  an  additional  fupport  below,  projecting  as 
far  as  the  bottom  of  the  Hoping  part,  in  order  to  {Lengthen 
the  tenon. 

To  Gain  the  wind,  in  Sea  Language , is  to  arrive  on  the 
weather-fide,  or  to  windward  of  lome  other  vefiel  in  fight, 
when  both  are  plying  to  windward,  or  failing  as  near  the 
wind  as  poffible. 

GAINAGE,  Gainagium,  in  our  Ancient  Writers,  fig- 
11’ifies  the  draught-oxen,  horles,  wain,  plough,  and  furni- 
ture, for  carrying  on  the  work  of  tillage  by  the  bafer  fort  of 
fokemen  and  villains. 

Gainage  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  wain  age. 
Bratton,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  fpeaking  of  lords  and  fervants,  fays, 

“ Ut  fi  eos  deftruant,  quod  falvum  non  pofiit  eis  effe  waina- 
gium  fuum.”  And  again,  lib.  iii.  trad.  2.  cap.  1.  “ Viila- 
nus  non  amerciabitur,  nifi  falvo  wainagio  fuo.”  For  an- 
ciently, as  it  appears  both  by  Mag.  Chart,  and  other  books, 
the  villain,  when  amerced,  had  his  gainage,  or  wainage, 
free  ; to  the  end  his  plough  might  not  Hand  Hill  ; and  the 
law,  for  the  fame  reafon,  does  Hill  allow  a like  privilege  to 
the  hufbandman  ; that  is,  his  draught-horfes  are  not,  in 
many  cafes,  diftrainable. 

Gainage  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  land  itfelf,  or  the  profit  raifed 
by  cultivating  it. 

GAINAS,  in  Biography,  a foldier  under  the  eaflern  em- 
perors, who  was,  on  account  of  his  valour,  raifed  by  Theodolius 
to  the  command  of  all  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians  in  his 
fervice.  He  attached  himfelf  to  Stilicho,  and  was  employ- 
ed by  him  in  the  maffacre  of  the  prefect  Rufinus  : Gainas 
gave  the  fignal  of  death,  and  a daring  foldier  plunged  his 
1 word  into  the  breaft  of  the  guilty  prefed,  who  fell,  groaned, 
and  died  at  the  feet  of  the  affrighted  emperor.  As  a reward 
of  this  deed,  he  was  created  by  Eutropius  a general  of  the 
Roman  army,  but  difiatisfied  with  his  fituation,  and  difdain- 
ing  to  fubmit  to  the  orders  cf  a bafe  eunuch,  lie  is  fuppofed 
to  have  fomented  the  revolt  of  his  countryman  Tribigild, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  a domeltic,  as  well  as  by  a 
national  alliance.  He  took  the  command  agairift  the  rebel, 
but  was  fecretly  inclined  to  favour  his  caule,  and  in  a few 
months  openly  united  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Tribigild,  and 
after  plundering  feveral  provinces,  advanced  to  Coniiantino- 
pie,  and  Arcadius  the  emperor  refigned  his  authority  and  his 
perfon  into  the  hands,  and  upon  the  faith  of  the  barbarians. 
The  church  of  Euphemia  was  i elected  as  the  place  of  the 
interview.  Gainas  bowed  with  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor,  hut  demanded  the  facrifice  of  his  minilters  Aure- 
lianus  and  Saturninus,  and  when  the  axe  was  lifted  up  over 
their  bare  necks,  he  declared  himfelf  contented  to  commute 
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the  capital  part  of  the  punifhment  into  perpetual  exile  In 
his  early  youth  Gainas  had  paffed  the  Danube  as  a fuo- 
pliant  and  fugitive  : his  elevation  had  been  the  work  of  va- 
lour and  fortune,  and  his  indifereet  or  perfidious  condud 
was  the  caufe  of  his  downfall.  He  claimed  for  himfelf  and 
his  Arian  followers  the  poffefiion  of  a peculiar  church,  but 
the  public  toleration  of  herefy  wounded  the  pride  of  the 
catholics  : every  quarter  of  Conllantinople  was  filled  with 
tumult  and  diforder.  The  barbarians  gazed  with  fuch  ar- 
dour on  the  rich  (hops  of  the  jewellers,  and  the  tables  of  the 
hankers,  which  were  covered  with  illver  and  gold,  that  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  remove  tnofe  dangerous  temptations 
from  their  light.  I hey  refented  the  injurious  precaution, 
and  attempted  to  attack  and  deltroy  with  fire  the  imperial 
palace  : in  the  tumult  feven  thousand  of  the  Goths  peri  Hied, 
Gainas  Was  declared  a public  enemy  ; and  in  a Ihort  time  af- 
terwards he,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  were 
fiain  in  a battle  with  the  king  of  the  Huns.  Univer.  Hill. 
Gibbon,  vol.  v. 

GAINBATESA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  iu 
the  county  of  Molife  ; 18  miles  E.S.E.  cf  Molife. 

GAINING  of  a Mine,  or  “ putting  down  the  founda- 
tion,’’  are  terms  for  the  linking  of  lhafts,  and,  by  means  of 
engines  or  foughs,  laying  the  vein  or  ftratum  dry  which  is 
intended  to  be  wrought.  See  Mining. 
t Gaining  of  Land  from  the  Sea,  is  a term  for  excluding 
the  tide  from  a trad  of  flat  land  on  the  fea-fhore  by  means 
of  artificial  banks,  and  con ftruding  the  neceflary  drains  and 
fluices  for  venting  the  fpring  or  foakage,  and  the  rain  waters 
of  fuch  trad,  into  the  lea  at  low  water,  or  lifting  the  fame 
by  means  of  fen-mills,  engines,  &c,  (See  Embankment.  1 
By  Undying  attentively  the  form  in  which  the  tides  and 
waves  throw  up  and  maintain  banks  of  fand  and  fiiino-le  be- 
tween low  and  high-water  mark,  on  the  Norfolk  coait,  north 
of  Yarmouth,  Mr.  William  Smith  the  engineer,  a few  years 
ago,  fuceeeded  in  imitating  fuch  banks  by  art  withoutfide 
of  the  principal  fea-walls  or  mounds,  and  which  outer  or 
break-water  banks,  though  compofed  only  of  fand  and  fhin- 
-gle,  in  the  proper  iliape  and  diredion,  which  is  fomewhat 
oblique  to  the  line  cf  coaft,  remain  and  operate  effedually 
in  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves  and  proteding  the  feu- 
walls  from  the  ravages  which  they  had  previously  experienced 
on  the  occurrence  of  certain  winds  with  the  fpring  tides. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  an- 
nually offer  premiums  for  gaining  land  from  the  fea,  and 
from  their  communications  and  tranfadions  much  valuable 
information  is  to  be  gathered. 

The  gaining  of  land  from  the  fea  is  fometimes  effeded 
by  the  operations  of  nature,  with  very  little  or  no  affiftance 
from  art,  as  has  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old 
Romney,  in  Kent,  and  near  Sandwich  in  the  fame  county, 
and  numerous  other  places  : while  in  other,  and  more  nume- 
rous inltances.,  land  is  progreflively  loft  by  the  undermining 
and  wa filing  away  of  matters  compoiing  the  cliffs.  ( See 
Encroachment  of  the  Sea.)  M.  De  Sauffure,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  Agenda,  or  obfervations  to  he  made,  as  the 
foundation  of  a theory  of  the  earth,  inferted  in  N 20  of 
the  “ Journal  des  Mines,”  has  enumerated  fome  of  the 
principal  obfervations  to  be  made  relative  to  the  gaining  or 
lofs  of  land  on  the  coaitsof  the  ocean,  in  different  countries  : 
a tranflation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Philofophical 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  40  ; which  obfervations,  if  multiplied, 
would  prove  of  important  ufe  in  geological  inveftigatlons. 

In  M.  de  Luc’s  Geological  Travels,  vol.  i.  pages  350.  393, 

& c.  lately  publifhed,  are  fomc  curious  particulars  on  thin 
fubjed. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  Thomas,  in  Biograp'.\<,  a 
4 A 2 painter 
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painter  endowed  with  very  extraordinary  talents,  which  he  tion,  whether  it  was  the  mean  and  vulgar  form  of  a wood-cutter, 
exercifed  in  landfcapes  and  in  portraits,  to  the  honour  of  the  or  a child  of  an  interelling  character,  as  he  did  not  attempt' 
country  and  acre  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  born  in  1727  at  to  raife  the  one,  fo  neither  did  he  lofe  anv  of  the  natural 


Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  and  at  a very  early  age  difcovered  his 
propenfity  to  painting.  Nature  was  his  teacher,  and  the 
woods  of  Suffolk  his  academy.  There  he  would  pafs  in  fo- 
lk ude  his  mornings,  in  making  fketches  of  an  antiquated 
tree  ; a marfhy  brook  ; a few  cattle  ; a fhepherd  and  his 
flock,  or  any  other  objects  which  accidentally  prefented 
themfelves.  Before  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  had  painted 
many  pictures  ; and  about  that  time  went  to  London,  where 
he  foon  found  it  necefthry  to  try  what  effeCt  he  could  pro- 
duce in  portraiture.  I11  this  alio  he  was  fuccefsful  ; and 
acquired  very  ccnfiderable  practice  and  reputation;  enjoying 
great  favour  with  the  public  for  many  years. 

His  ityle  of  execution,  as  well  as  choice  of  fubjedts,  was 
original,  although  conflderably  refembling  that  of  Watteau, 
more  particularly  in  hi's  landfcapes.  His  pictures  are  gene- 
rally wrought  in  a loofe  and  flight  manner,  with  great  free- 
dom of  hand,  and  uiing  very  little  colour,  with  a great 
body  of  vehicle  ; which  gives  to  his  works  great  lightnefs 
and  loofenefs  ot  effeCt  ; properties  extremely  valuable  in  a 
picture,  and  too  eafily  loit  in  the  endeavour  to  give  more 
itrict  and  pofitive  refemblance  of  fubftance.  Sir  Jofhua 
-*  Reynolds  in  his  fourteenth  ledture  fays  of  thi»  hatching 
manner  of  Gainfborough,  that  his  portraits  were  often  little 
more  than  what  generally  attends  a dead  colour  as  to  finifh- 
ing  or  determining  the  form  of  the  features  ; but  as  he  was 
always  attentive  to  the  general  effect,  or  whole  together,  I have 
often  imagined  (fays  he)  that  this  unflnifhed  manner  contributed 
even  to  that  (hiking  refemblance  for  which  his  portraits 
are  fo  remarkable.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  one  evil  attending  this  mode  ; that  if  the 
portrait  were  feen  previoufly  to  any  knowledge  of  the  original, 
different  perfons  would  form  different  ideas  ; and  all  would 
be  difappeinted  at  not  finding  the  original  correfpond  with 
their  own  conceptions,  under  the  great  latitude  which  indii- 
tinftnefs  gives  to  the  imagination,  to  affume  almoft  what 
character  or  form  it  pleafes.” — “ To  fhew  the  difficulty  oi 
uniting  folidity  with  lightnefs  of  manner  we  may  produce  a 
picture  of  Rubens  in  the  church  of  St.  Judule  at  Bruflels 
as  an  example  ; the  fubjeCt  is  Chrift’s  charge  to  Peter  : 
which,  as  it  is  the  higheft  and  fmootheft  finifhed  picture  I re- 
member to  have  feen  of  that  mafter,  fo  it  is  by  far  the  hea- 
vieft.” — “ A lightnefs  of  effeCt  produced  by  colour,  and 
that  produced  by  facility  of  handling,  are  generally  united. 
A copy  may  preferve  fomething  of  the  one,  it  is  true  ; but 
hardly  ever  of  the  other.” — “ Gainfborough  poffeffed  this 
quality  of  lightnefs  of  manner  and  effeCt,  I think,  to  an  un- 
exampled degree  of  excellence  ; but  it  muft  be  remembered 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  facrince  which  he  made  to  this  orna- 
ment of  our  art  was  too  great ; it  was  in  reality  preferring 
theleffer  excelLncies  to  the  greater.” 

In  the  fame  lecture,  which  principally  treats  of  the  ac- 
quirements of  Gainfborough  and  which,  was  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Academy  foon  after  his  death,  by  its  truly  ex- 
alted prefident,  it  is  faid  of  iiim,  “ that  if  ever  this  nation 
ihould  produce  ger.ius  fufficient  to  acquire  to  us  the  honour- 
able diltinCtion  of  an  Englifh  fchool,  the  name  of  Gainfbo- 
rough will  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
art  among  the  firft  of  that  riling  name.” — “ Whether  he  moft 
excelled  in  portraits,  landfcapes,  or  fancy  pictures,  it  is  diffi- 
cult Jo  determine  : whether  his  portraits  were  moft  admira- 
ble for  exaCt  truth  of  refemblance,  or  hi3  landfcapes  for  a 
portrait-like  reprefentation  of  nature,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the 
works  of  Rubens,  Ryfdael,  or  others  of  thefe  fchool s.  In 
his  fancy  pictures,  when  he  had  fixed  upon  his  objeCt  of  imita- 


grace  and  elegance  of  the  other  ; fuel)  a grace  and  fuch  an 
elegance  as  arc  more  frequently  found  in  cottages  than  in 
courts.  This  excellence  was  his  own,  the  refult  of  his  par- 
ticular obfervalion  and  tafte.  For  this  he  was  certainly  not 
indebted  to  any  fchool ; for  his  grace  was  not  academical,  or 
antique,  but  feleCted  by  himfelf  from  the  great  fchool  of 
nature  ; where  there  are  yet  a thoufand  modes  of  grace  un- 
felected,  but  which  lie  open  in  the  multiplied  feenes  and 
figures  of  life,  to  be  brought  out  by  Ikilful  and  faithful  ob- 
fervers. 

“ Upon  the  whole  we  mayjuftly  fay,  that  whatever  he 
attempted  he  carried  to  a high  degree  of  excellence.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  his  good  fenfe  and  judgment  that  he  never 
did  attempt  that  ftyle  of  hiftorical  painting  for  which  his 
previous  ftudies  had  made  r.o  preparation.” 

Nothing  could  have  enabled  Gainftiorough  to  reach  fo 
elevated  a point  111  the  art  of  painting  without  the  moft 
ardent  love  for  it.  Indeed  his  whole  mind  appears  to  have 
been  devoted  to  it,  even  to  his  dying  day  ; and  then  his 
principal  regret  feemed  to  be,  that  lie  was  leaving  his  art, 
when,  as  he  faid,  “ he  faw  his  deficiencies,  and  had  endea- 
voured to  remedy  them  in  his  laft  works.”  Various  eircum- 
ftanccs  in  his  life  exhibited  him  as  referring  every  thing  to 
it.  “ He  was  continually  remarking  to  thole  who  happened 
to  be  about  him,  whatever  peculiarity  of  countenance, 
whatever  accidental  combination  of  figures,  or  happy  ef- 
fects of  light  and  fliadow  occurred  in  profpeCts,  in  the  Iky, 
in  walking  the  ftreets,  or  in  company.  If  in  his  walks  he 
found  a character  that  he  liked,  and  whofe  attendance  was 
to  be  obtained,  he  ordered  him  to  his  houfe  : and  from  the 
fields  he  brought  into  his  painting-room  Humps  of  trees, 
weeds,  and  animals  of  various  kinds  and  defigned  them 
not  from  memory,  but  immediately  from  the  objects.  He 
even  framed  a kind  of  model  of  landfcapes  on  his  tahle  com- 
pofed  of  broken  ftones,  dried  herbs,,  and  pieces  of  looking- 
glafs  ; which  he  magnified,  and  improved  into  rocks,  trees, 
and  water : all  which  exhibit  the  folicitude  and  extreme 
aftivity  that  he  had  about  every  thing  relative  to  his  art ; 
that  he  wiflied  to  have  his  objeCts  embodied  as  it  were,  and 
diftinctly  before  him,  neglecting  nothing  that  contributed  to 
keep  his  faculties  alive  ; and  deriving  hints  from  every  fort 
of  combination.” 

He  was  alfo  in  the  conftant  habit  of  painting  by  night,, 
a praCtice  very  advantageous  and  improving  to  an  artift,  ror, 
by  this  means,  he  may  acquire  a new  ana  a higher  percep- 
tion of  what  is  great  and  beautiful  in  nature.  His  praCtice 
in  the  progrefs  of  his  pictures  was  to  paint  on  the  whole- 
together  ; wherein  he  differed  from  iome,  who  finifh  each 
part  feparatelv,  and  by  that  means  are  frequently  liable  to 
produce  inharmonious  combinations  of  forms,  and  features. 

Gainfborough  was  one  of  the  few  art  ills  of  eminence- 
this  country  has  produced  whomever  was  indebted  to  foreign 
travel  for  his  improvement  and  advancement  in  painting.. 
Some  ufie  indeed  he  appears  to  have  made  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions ; and  he  did  not  neglect  to  improve  himfelf  in  the. 
language  of  the  art,  the  art  of  imitation,  but  aided  his  pro- 
grefs by  clofely  obferving  and  imitating-  fome  of  the  mafters 
of  the  Flerftifh  fchool ; who  are  undoubtedly  the  greateft  in 
that  particular  and  neceffary  branch  of  it.  Fie  frequently 
made  copies  of  Rubens,  Teniers,  and  \ andyke,  which  it 
would  be  no  difgrace  to  the  moft  accurate  connoiffeurs  to. 
miftake  for  original  pictures  at  firft  light.  What  he  thus 
learned,  he  did  not  however  fervilely  uie,  but  applied  it  to. 
imitate  nature  in  a manner  entirely  his  own. 

i The' 
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The  tubjefts  he  chofe  for  reprefentation  were  generally 
very  Ample,  to  which  his  own  excellent  tafte  knew  how  to 
give  expreflion  and  value.  In  his  landfcapes  a riling  mound 
and  a few  figures  feated  upon,  or  near  it  ; with  a cow  or 
forr.e  (beep  grazing,  and  a flight  marking  of  dillance,  fuf- 
ficed  for  the  objefts  : their  charm  was  the  purity  of  tone  in 
the  colour  ; the  freedom  and  clearnefs  of  the  touch  ; toge- 
ther with  an  agreeable  combination  of  the  forms  : and  with 
thefe  firnple  materials,  which  appear  fo  eafy  as  to  be  within 
every  one’s  grafp,  but  which  conftantly  elude  the  defigner 
who  is  not  gifted  with  his  feeling  and  talle,  does  he  always 
produce  a pleaiing  picture.  In  his  fancy  pictures  the  fame 
talte  prevailed.  A cottage  girl ; a ftiephcrd’s  boy ; awood- 
man  ; with  very  flight  materials  in  the  background,  were 
treated  by  him  with  fo  much  character,  yet  lo  much  ele- 
gance, that  they  never  fail  to  delight. 

He  was  an  excellent  mufician,  playing  with  exquifite  tafle 
on  the  violin.  His  mind  and  manners  were  urbane  and  kind. 
It  he  (elected  for  the  exercife  of  his  pencil  an  infant  from  a 
cottage,  all  the  tenants  of  the  humble  roof  generally  par- 
ticipated in  the  profits  of  his  picture  ; and  fome  of  them  fre- 
quently  found  in  his  habitation  a permanent  abode.  His 
liberality  was  not  confined  to  this  alone  ; needy  relatives  and 
unfortunate  friends  were  further  incumbrances  on  a fpirit 
that  could  not  deny  ; and  owing  to  this  generality  of  tem- 
per, that  affluence  was  not  left  to  his  family  which  fo  much, 
merit  might  promife,  and  fuch  real  worth  deferve.  He  died, 
iTncerely  regretted  by  every  lover  of  art,  in  1788,  aged  61, 
leaving  behind  him  a very  numerous  body  of  works,  both 
pift  ires  and  drawings  ; which  are  now  fcattered  over  every 
pert  of  this  country. 

Gainsborough,  in  Geography,  a market  town  of  Lin- 
colnfhire,  England,  is  feated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the 
river  Trent,  and  confifts  principally  of  one  ftreet.  In  the 
year  1801  the  town  confifted  of  1064  houfes,  which  were 
occupied  by  4506  perfons.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this 
place  for  vcffels  of  150  tons  burthen.  By  means  of  this 
ftream,  which  unites  with  the  Humber  river,  and  the  Readley 
and  Chefterfield  canals,  a confidcrable  trade  in  corn  and 
other  commodities  is  carried  on. 

According  to  ancient  hiftory,  it  is  related  that  king 
Sweyne  anchored  rrear  this  town  with  feveral  Danifh  veflels, 
in  one  of  his  depredatory  expeditions  to  Britain.  Matthew 
of  Worcefter  alfo  Rates,  that  the  fame  monarch  was  mur- 
-dered  at  this  place.  Leland  deferibes  an  old  flone-chapel 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  town,  wherein,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, feveral  Danes  were  interred.  In  the  time  of  king  Ed- 
ward I.,.  William  d.e  Valence,  then  lord  of  the  manor, 
obtained  a charter,  or  grant,  from  the  monarch  for  holding 
a fair  here.  During  the  civil  wars  between  king  Charles 
and  the  parliament,  this  town  was  much  injured  by  the 
contending  parties. 

The  church  is  a modern  pile  of  irregular  building.  In 
1791  a fine  (tone  bridge,  with  three  elliptical  arches,  was 
raifed  over  the  river  Trent.  It  is  private  property,  and 
pafiengers  and  carriages  of  all  forts  are  fnbjefted  to  a toll 
for  palling  over.  An  old  hall,  commonly  called  the  palace, 
is  a fiugular  edifice.  It  is  conftrufted  principally  of  oak 
timber  framing,  and  forms  three  fides  of  a quadrangular. 
This  building  was  formerly  furrounded  by  a moat,  and  had 
large  gardens  and  fifh-ponds,  &c.  attached  to  it.  Tradition 
aferibes  it  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  but  it  ap- 
pears of  a later  age. 

William  de  Guinfborough  was  a native  of  this  place. 
Me  was  an  ambaffador  from  king  Edward  I.,  and  for  his 
zealous  defence  of  the  pope’s  infallibility,  was,  by  Boni- 
face VHI.  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  where  he 


died,  A.D.  1308.  Simon  Patrick,  bifflop  of  Ely,  was 
born  here  in  1626,  and  died  in  1707.  About  half  a mile 
north  of  the  town  are  fome  embankments,  called  “ the  Caftle 
Elills.”  Thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  formed  by  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  Danes. 
See  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  ix. 

GAIOPHRAGNIA,  ill  Natural  Iliflory,  a genus  of 
the  firft  order  of  feptaria , divided  by  partitions  of  earthy 
matter. 

GAIRSA,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Imaller  Orkney 
ifiands,  N.E.  of  Pomona.  N.  lat.  58  5 1 '.  W.  long  2°  51'. 

GAISSERN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria ; 12  miles 
E.  of  Rottenmann. 

GAIT,  as  applied  to  horles,  is  a term  that  implies  their 
method  of  going,  or  what  is  fometimes  called  their  aft  ion. 

Gait,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  the  name  of  a fort  of  open 
door,  made  ule  of  for  forming  the  entrance  into  an  inclo- 
fure,  See.  It  alio  denotes  a by-way  acrofs  a common  field  ; 
and  the  going  of  a cow,  or  other  animal,  in  a fummer  pafture. 
A Angle  fheaf  of  corn  bound  near  the  top,  and  fet  upon  its 
butt  end  to  dry,  is  likevyife  in  fome  places  called  a gait.  See 
Gate  and  Harvefting  Grain. 

GAITERS,  a tort  of  fpatter-dafhes,  ufually  made  of 
cloth,  which  are  either  long  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  or 
ftiort,  and  only  extending  juft  above  the  ankle. 

GAL,  St.  See  St.  Gai.lex. 

GALA  Water,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Scotland, 
which  runs  into  the  Tweed,  about  2 miles  above  Melrofs, 
in  Roxburghfhire. 

GAL  A.BA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a (mail  town  of  Afia, 
fituated  in  the  mountains,  whence  the  river  Calabas-  fprung. 

GALACTITES,  in  Mineralogica!  Antiquities,  a (tony 
fubltance  differently  deferibed  by  different  authors  of  anti- 
quity, who  fcarcely  agree  in  any  other  point  refpefting  its 
clu. rafters  but  that  of  its  producing,  when  broken  and  tri- 
turated with  water,  a white  fluid,  comparable  to  milk  (y rfa). 
This  latter  circumftance.  has  like  wife  given  rife  to  the  ap- 
pellations of  galaxia,  leucogcea,  leucographa,  expreffive  of 
that  quality;  and  it  was  alfo  called,  or  rather  confounded 
with,  morochtus  and  fynoplrytes.  According  to  Pliny  it 
was  found  in  the  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  where  it  fometimes 
occurred,  marked  with  red  veins.  It  is  recommended  for 
its  property  of  increafmg  the  milk  of  nurfes,  and  hung  on 
the  necks  of  children,  for.  promoting  falivatian  and  denti- 
tion. Sir  John  Hill,  ever  ready  to  deftribe  what  had  not 
come  under  his  obfervation,  acquaints  us  that  the  galaftites 
of  the  ancient  writers  is  a very  hard  and  dry  fubftance, 
like  an  indurated  clay,  of  a clofe  compaft  texture,  very 
heavy,  and  in  colour  of  a pale-grey  without  the  leaft  admix- 
ture of  any  other  tinge  ; that  it  is  of  a lefs  even  furface  • 
than  the  morochtus,  and  lefs  hard  ; that  it  melts  but  flowly 
in  the  mouth,  and  leaves  fomething  of  a lufeious  fweetnefs 
or.  the  tongue;  that  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  lips,  nor 
ferment  with  acids,  and  in  burning  becomes  of  a pure  white. 
This  defeription  is  not  applicable,  in  all  its  parts,  to  any 
one  mineral  fubftance  we  are  acquainted  with  ; while  the  de- 
feription which  others  have  given  of  galaftites  Applies  to 
feveral  fubltances  ; and,  indeed,  various  fubftances  endowed 
with  the  quality  alluded  to  muft  neceffarily  have  been  con- 
founded at  a period  when  the  fcience  of  diferiminating  na- 
tural fubjefts  was  entirely  unknown,  and  when  fimilarity  in 
fame  uneffential  external  character  was  deemed  fufficient  to 
apply  one  and  the  fame  name  to  things  not  bearing  any  af- 
finity to  each  other. 

Some  of  the  modern  writers  on  mineralogy  have  confider- 
ed  galaftites  as  the  fame  with  morochtus,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  pulverulent  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  called'- 
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mountain-milk;  but  their  reafons  for  this  conjecture  are  as 
ill  founded  as  thofe  of  others  mho  think  the  gala&ites  cf 
the  ancients  to  be  fcap-ftone,  lithomarge,  jafper,  &c.  For- 
tunately, neither  the  mineralogiit  nor  the  phyfician  and  an- 
tiquary have  anv  reafon  to  regret  the  ignorance  in  which 
they  are  kept  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning-  of  the 
name  in  queftion,  which  fhould  be  expunged  from  the 
fv  items  of  ocryctognofy. 

■■  GALACTOIDES,  of  milk,  and  si*-, 

f rm,  milky,  a word  uied  by  the  ancients  in  two  or  three 
'different  fenfes.  Some  ufed  it  to  exprefs  tepid,  or  little 
warm,  with  fuch  a heat  as  that  of  milk  juft  drawn  from 
the  cow  ; others  expreffed  by  it  a white,  fomewhat  opaque,_ 
or  milky-colour;  others  expreffed  by  it  only  a want  ct 
tranfparence  in  fluids.  Galen  frequently  ufes  il  in  t..e  iecond 
of  thefe  fenfes,  when  treating  of  urines. 

GALACTOPHAGI,  and  GALACTOPOTA-,  in  Antiqui- 
ly,  perfons  who  lived  wholly  on  milk,  without  corn,  or  the 
ufe  of  any  other  food. 

The  words  are  compounded  of  yxXa,  ya.\ccy.lo;,  milk ; pM  gv, 
to  eat ; and  ctotyi.;,  of  wivi-,  I drink. 

Certain  nations  in  Scythia  Ahatica,  as  the  Get.-e,  No- 
mades,  & c.  are  famous,  in  ancient  hiffory,  in  quality  of 
galadophagi,  milk-eaters.  Homer  makes  their  eloge,  Iliad, 

lib.  iii. 

Ptolemy,  in  his  Geography,  places  the  galadophagi  be- 
tween the  Riphoean  mountains  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hirca- 
nian  fea  on  the  other. 

GALACTO-PHORI  Ductus,  in  Anatomy,  from  ya.Xr, 
milk,  and  <f>qw,  I hear,  the  ladeals,  fo  named  from  the 
milky  appearance  of  the  fluid  (chyle)  which  they  contain. 
The  excretory  tubes  of  the  mammary  gland  are  alfo  deferib- 
ed  under  the  fame  name.  See  Breast. 

GALACTOPSIA,  a method  of  curing  difeafes  by 
drinking  milk  only.  The  gout,  confumption,  and  many 
other  chronical  difeafes,  are  by  many  affirmed  to  be  curable 
by  this  means.  See  Cheyne’s  Nat.  Meth.  of  curing  Dif- 
eafes. 

GALACTOS1S,  of  ■yaXswcTooyti.-i,  to  he  converted  into 
m'dk,  the  production  of  milk  ; or  the  action  whereby  the 
food,  or  chyle,  is  converted  into  milk. 

GALACTOSPONDA,  TaXaAloaKo^oc,  of  yocXa,  m'dk, 
and  c-irwb-,,  libation,  in  Antiquity,  a libation  made  with  milk. 

GALACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Britain, 
marked  in  the  tenth  rout  of  Antonine,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
Appleby  between  Whitley  caitle  and  Overborough. 

GALACZ,  or  Galatz,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  on  a lake  near  the  conflux  of 
the  Prut  and  the  Danube,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks;  120 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Bender.  N.  lat.  45"  24'.  E.  long.  28  ’ 24'. 

GALADA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  Arabia, 
called  by  Stephanus  Galadenc,  and  mentioned  by  Jofephus, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mofes  in  his  account  of 
the  treaty  between  Jacob  and  Laban. 

GALADES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  an  epithet  given  by 
Rondeletius  to  a fpecies  of  chama,  remarkable  for  its  milky 
whitenefs.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  FxXr,,  milk. 

This  chama  is  a very  elegant  (hell. 

GALAFIGUERA,  Cape,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the 
S.  coai’t  of  Majorca.  N.  lat.  39  36.  E.  long.  2 ’ 271. 

GALAICA  Rf.gio,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Thrace,  in  which  were  lituated  the  following  towns  ; viz,. 
Sala,  Zona,  Mefambria,  and  Stryma ; and  laid  by  Hero- 
dotus (1.  vii.)  to  have  been  denominated  “ Regio  Britan- 
pica.” 

GAL  AN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dillrid 


of  Tarbes ; 15  miles  E.  of  Tarbes.  The  place  contains 
1294.,  and  the  canton  7618  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
102  k kilioinetres,  in  10  communes. 

GALANGAL,  Galanga,  a medicinal  root,  brought 
from  the  Ealt  Indies  ; the  produce  of  a plant  of  the  fame 
name. 

Its  characters  are  thefe.  It  hath  a (ingle  fpatha  of  one 
leaf ; the  flower  has  one  petal  with  a flender  tube,  divided 
in  fix  parts,  three  of  them  alternately  oval  and  fpear- 
fitaped,  the  other  oval,  and  at  bottom  cut  into  two  parts, 
which  are  vertically  heart-fhaped  ; and  it  hath  one  fcamen 
which  is  membranaceous : it  has  a round  germen,  fup- 
porting  a ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube  ; which  afterwards  be- 
come a roundifn  three-cornered  capfule  with  three  cells 
tilled  with  feeds.  We  have  but  one  fpecies  cf  this  plant  in 
England,  known  by  botanical  writers  under  the  title  yf 
Krempferia,  .which  Le. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  galangals,  the  fmall  and  the  great. 
The  fmaller  is  by  far  the  moil  in  elleem,  and  is  almoft  the  only 
one  heard  of  in  prefeription.  The  galanga  minor,  or  leffer 
galangal,  is  a {'mail  ihort  root,  of  an  irregular  figure,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a man's  little  finger,  and  is  lddom  met  with 
in  pieces  of  more  than  an  inch  or  two  long.  It  has  feveral 
protuberances  at  its  ends, , and  on  its  furface,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  many  circular  rings,  that  (land  out  a little 
beyond  the  reft  of  the  furface.  It  is  of  an  extremely  firm, 
and  compad  texture,  yet  not  heavy  ; it  cuts  difficultly  with 
a knife,  and  leaves  a polifhed  furface.  Its  colour  is  a 
brownifh  red  on  the  outfide,  and  a fomewhat  brighter  red 
within,  though  Prill  with  a confiderable  admixture  of 
brown. 

The  fmall  galangals  are  to  be  chofen  full  and  plump,  and 
of  a bright  colour,  very  firm  and  found,  and  of  an  acrid 
and  infupportable  hot  tafle. 

They  were  formerly  in  common  ufe  as  warm  ftomachic 
bitters,  and  generally  made  an  ingredient  in  bitter  infufions  ; 
but  they  are  now  almoft  wholly  laid  afide,  on  account  of 
their  unpleafant  flavour.  Bitternefs  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  proper  medical  charader  of  this  root ; the  heat  and  pun- 
gency greatly  prevailing.  A very  fiery  extrad  is  made 
from  it  with  redified  fpirit,  and  the  watery  extrad  is  alfo 
very  hot  and  pungent : in  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  an 
efiential  oil,  about  a dram  in  quantity  from  flxteen  ounces, 
of  little  fmell,  and  no  great  pungency  : lo  that  the  pungent 
matter  of  the  galangal  appears  to  he  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  of  pepper,  refiding  not  in  the  volatile  oil,  but  in  a more 
fixed  matter.  Lewis,  Mat.  Med. 

The  larger  galangal  grows  chiefly  in  Java  and  Malabar, 
and  anfwers  pretty  much  to  the  above  defeription,  only 
that  it  is  larger  in  bulk,  lefs  unequal  and  tuberous,  weaker, 
and  more  difagreeable  than  the  leffer  kind.  The  galangals 
are  both  brought  us  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  are  the  roots 
of  the  fame  plant,  which  is  of  the  number  of  the  herb#  bul~ 
bojis  ajjines  of  Mr.  Ray.  Herman  calls  that  which  produces 
the  larger,  bauchale  Indorum  ; and  that  which  produces  the 
lefler,  lagoudi  Indorum. 

The  people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ufe  thefe  roots  by  way  of 
fpice. 

GALANT.  See  Gallant. 

GALANTHUS,  in  Botany,  from  yaXa,  milk,  and  av9o;-, 
a Jboaver,  alluding  to  its  milky  whitenefs.  Snow-drop. 
Einn.  Gen.  160.  Schreb.  215.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  29. 
Sm.  FI.  Brit.  352.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  2.  Lamarck  II- 
luftr.  t.  230.  Juft.  55.  Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Mono - 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Spathacea,  Linn.  Narci/Ji,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Spatha  oblong,  obtufe,  compreffed,  open- 
ing at  the  flat  fide,  permanent,  moftly  cloven  at  the  top. 

Cor. 
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Cor.  Petals  fix,  oblong,  obtufe  ; tlie  three  outermoft 
loofely  fpreading,  concave,  equal ; the  three  -nnermoft  about 
half  as  long,  parallel,  emarginate,  ftriated.  SUuu.  Fila- 
ments fix,  inferted  into  the  fummit  of  the  germen,  capillary, 
equal,  very  fliort  ; anthers  oblong,  cohering,  taper-pointed, 
opening  by  two  pores.  P'fl.  G irmen  inferior,  globofe ; 
ft  vie  thread-lhaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens ; ftigma  fim- 
ple.  P.  ric.  Capfule  nearly  globofe,  with  three  blunt  angles, 
of  three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds  feveral,  globofe. 

Eff.  G'n.  Corolla  fuperior,  of  fix  petals  ; the  three  inner- 
moil  fliorteft,  emarginate.  Stigma  iimple. 

i.  G.  nivalis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  413.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  19. 
.Taeq.  Auftr.  t.  313.  The  common  fuow-drop  is  the  only 
ipecies  of  this  genus.  It  grows  wild  in  rather  mountainous 
or  rocky  places  in  Germany,  Italy,  aed  other  parts  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  flowering  in  the  early  fpring.  Whether 
it  be  truly  wild  in  England  is  much  to  be  doubted.  In 
gard  is  the  flowers  are  often  double,  from  a multiplication 
of  the  inner  petals,  which  are  elegantly  ftreaked  with  a 
glaucous  green.  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  beautifully  deferibed 
this  favourite  harbinger  of  fpring  in  the  following  terms. 

“ As  Flora’s  breath,  by  fome  transforming  power, 

Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a flower, 

Its  name  and  hue  the  fcentlefs  plant  retains  ; 

And  Winter  lingers  in  its  icy  veins.’’ 

Galantiius,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  a plant  of  the 
bulbous  rooted  flowering  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpe- 
cies  is  the  common  fnov-drop  ( G.  nivalis).  It  has  two 
varieties,  one  with  femi-double,  and  the  other  with  double 
flowers.  The  common  fort  comes  firft  into  flower. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  forts  of  thefe  fmall  beau- 
tiful plants  are  capable  of  being  increafed  with  little  trouble, 
Amply  by  feparating  and  planting  out  the  off-fets  from  the 
old  roots,  in  the  latter  end  of  fuminer,  as  foon  as  their 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  or  very  early  in  the  autumn,  in  the 
fituations  where  they  are  to  remain.  Care  fliould  however 
be  taken  that  fuch  oft-fets  be  not  taken-  off  more  frequently 
than  about  once  in  three  or  four  years.  The  planting  muil 
conftantly  be  performed  in  large  bunches  containing  a great 
number  of  bulbs,  in  order  that  they  may  produce  the  better 
effedl  when  in  blow.  The  different  forts  fhotild  be  carefully 
intermixed.  They  are  well  fuited  to  the  fronts  of  borders, 
clumps,  and  fhady  plantations,  producing  a fine  appearance 
when  in  flower,  which  is  at  a very  early  period. 

GALAPAGAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Caftile  ; fix  miles  E.  of  Efeurial. 

GALAPAGOS,  or  Tortoise  ijles,  a duller  of  defert 
iflands  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  called  by  De 
Brofi'es  Polynefia.  Thefe  iflands  have  alio  been  denominated 
the  “Enchanted  iflands  the  larged  being  Mafcann  and 
Tabaco.  They  are  all  defert,  though  fituated  in  a delicious 
and  fertile  climate.  The  large  ft  maybe  10  Spanifn  leagues 
or  40  Britilh  miles  in  length,  and  6 leagues  in  breadth  ; and 
they  are  feparated  by  many  channels  capable  of  receiving 
large  veffels.  Capt.  Dampier,  in  the  lift  volume  of  his 
“Voyage  round  the  World,”  has  given  the  following  ac- 
count of  them.  The  Galapagos  are  a great  number  of  un- 
inhabited iflands,  lying  under,  and  on  both  fides  of  the 
equator.  The  eafternmoft  of  them  are  about  no  leagues 
from  the  Main.  They  are  laid  down  in  the  longitude  of 
181°,  reaching  to  the  weft  ward  as  far  as  176°,  fo  that  their 
longitude  from  England  weftward  is  about  68  degrees. 
Dampier,  however,  thinks  that  our  hydregraphers  do  not 
place  them  far  enough  to  the  weftward.  The  Spaniards, 
who  firft  difeoyered  them,  and  in  whofe  draughts  alone  they 
are  laid  down,  report  them  to  be  a great  number  ftretching 
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N.W.  from  tire  line,  as  far  as  N.  ; but  Dampier  did  not 
fee  above  14  or  15.  They  are  fome  of  them,  belays,  (even 
or  eight  leagues  long,  and  three  or  four  broad.  Capt. 
Vancouver,  who  palled  through  thefe  iflands  without  dan- 
ger  or  ohitruclion,  obferved  that  they  lie  from  each  other 
N.W.  and  S.E.  at  a distance  of  21  miles,  and  that  the 
fouiliernmoft  (S.  lat.  i°  zz\  E.  long.  268J  18  ) did 
not  appear  to  be  above  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
northernmoft  about  a mile  and  a half.  They  are  of  a good 
height,  rr.oft  of  them  flat  and  even  at  the  top  ; four  or  five 
of  the  eafternmoft  are  rocky,  barren,  and  hilly,  producing 
neither  tree,  herb,  nor  grafs,  except  fome  flirubs  on  the 
fhore.  In  thefe  iflands  there  is  water  among  the  rocks  in 
ponds  and  holes.  Some  others  of  thefe  iflands  are  moftly 
plain  and  low,  and  the  land  more  fertile,  producing  trees  of 
different  forts.  Some  of  the  wefternmoft  of  thefe  iflands 
are  nine  or  ten  leagues  long,  and  fix  or  feven  broad ; 
the  mould  deep  and  black.  Thefe  produce  large  and  tall 
trees,  efpecially  mammee-trees,  which  grow  in  extenfive 
groves.  In  thefe  large  iflands  there  are  rivers  of  cor.fiderable 
fine  ; and  in  many  of  the  other  lefier  iflands  there  are  brooks 
of  good  water.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  difeovered 
theie  iflands,  found  a multitude  of  guanoes,  and  land-tur- 
tle or  tortoile,  and  hence  named  them  the  Galapagos  iflands, 
Dampier  adds  that  he  thinks  no  place  in  the  world  fo  plen- 
tifully ftored  with  thefe  animals. 

GALAPHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana.  Ptolemy. 

GALARDIA,  in  Botany.  SeeViitciLiA. 

GALA  RED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,- In  the 
province  of  Blekingen  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Halmftadt. 

GALARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Sicily. 

GALA  RIPS,  in  Botany,  a name  originally  given  bv 
Fred.  Allamand  to  the  fine  South  American  plant,  which 
Linnaeus  publifhed  by  that  of  Allamanda  cathartica. 

GALARS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Tranfyl vania ; 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Hungad. 

GALASA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Cosfefyna, 
Pliny. 

GALASHIELS,  in  Geography r,  a flourifhing  little 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  on  a fmall 
river  called  Gala  water,  at  its  union  with  the  Tweed.  This 
town  and  its  environs  have  long  been  famous  for  the  manu- 
fadlure  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  called  “ Galaftiiels  grey,” 
of  which  50,000  v ards  have  been  made  annually.  The 
mode  of  hufbandry  alfo  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been  much 
commended;  five  miles  N.  of  Selkirk.  N.  lat.  55  38- 
W.  long.  2'  53'. 

GALASO,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
near  Tarento. 

GAL  AT  A,  a fuburb  of  Conjlantinople,  which  fee.  See 
alfo  Peii a. 

Galata,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,,  near  the- 
coaft  of  Tunis.  N.lat.  38°  15  . E.  long.  9 30  . 

GALATEA,  in  Mythology,  a fea  nymph,  the  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris,  thus  called  on  account  of  the  fairnefs 
and  beauty  of  her  complexion.  Ovid  and  Theocritus- 
reprefent  Polyphemus,  the  moll  celebrated  of  the  Cyclops,, 
as  in  love  with  Galatea,  and  the  rival  of  Acis  ; and  that  this 
hideous  gjant  buried  the  young  prince  under  a rock,  and 
the  gods  transformed  him  into  a river,,  or  rather  into  a river- 
god.  Some  authors,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  Acis 
was  a young  prince  of  Sicily,  who  was  in  love  with  the 
beauteous  Galatea  ; and  that  in  defpair  he  threw  himfelf  into 
the  river,  which  from  that  time  has  borne  his  name.  See 
Nereids  and  Nymsh. 
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GALATEO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Ultra  ; eight  miles  E.S.E.  of  Nicotera. 

GALATHEA,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a genus  of  cruftacea 
in  the  Fabrician  fyftem,  including  the  Linnaean  fpecies  of 
cancri  ftrigofus,  branchiatus,  grcgarius,  and  ampleftens. 
The  character  of  this  Fabrician  genus  confifts  in  having  the 
antennae  of  unequal  length,  the  anterior  ones  pedunculate  ; 
poiterior  feffile  with  the  laft  joint  fetaceous  ; tail  foliaceous. 
See  article  Cancer. 

GALATT,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Demona  ; 12  miles  S.  W.  of  Putri. 

GALATIA,  or  Gali.O-Graxia,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a province  of  Aha  Minor,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cappa- 
docia, on  the  W.  by  Bithvnia,  on  the  fouth  by  Pamphylia, 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine  fea.  The  Gauls  having 
invaded  Aha  Minor  in  feveral  bodies,  of  which  Paufanias 
(Attic,  c.  4.)  has  given  an  account,  conquered  this  country, 
fettled  in  it,  and  called  it  Galatia,  which  in  Greek  figni- 
fies  Gaul,  or  rather,  perhaps,  New  or  Little  Gaul.  The 
Gauls  were  denominated  by  the  Greeks  “ Celtes”  or 
“ Galatse.’’ 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  the  epoch  of  their  eftablifhment 
in  Galatia.  At  the  death  of  Alexander,  however,  in  the 
year  323  B.  C.  we  find  that  the  Gauls  of  Thrace  and 
Illyria  were  difpofed  to  join  the  confederacy  of  Greece 
again!!  Macedonia ; and  that  they  aided  Antigonus  in  the 
vittory* which  he  obtained  over  Antipater  (321  B.  C.). 
Thefe  Gauls  being  afterwards  attacked  by  Caffander,  the 
foil  of  Antipater,  and  being  obliged  to  retire  to  mount 
Hsurtps  (316  B.  C.),  were  engaged  anew  in  the  fervice  of 
Antigonus  by  the  grant  of  a poniiderable  tract  of  country 
to  be  occupied  by  themfelves  and  their  families.  On  this 
occafion  they  extended  themfelves  into  Afia  Minor,  and 
became  populous  and  powerful.  This  firft  invafion  of  Afia 
by  thofe  Gauls,  who  attached  themfelves  to  Antigonus, 
was  followed  by  another  fome  time  afterwards  under  the 
command  of  Brennus.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign Leonorix  and  Lutarix,  otherwife  denominated  Leo- 
norius  and  Lutarius,  feparated  from  him  with  a body  of 
20,000  men  ; and  having  entered  Thrace,  made  them- 
felves mailers  of  the  coaft  of  the  Propontis,  and  advanced  to 
the  Cherfonefus  and  the  Hellefpont.  After  having  fur- 
mounted  many  obitacles,  Lutarix  fucceeded  in  his  progrefs 
to  Afia  ; and  Leonorix,  in  order  to  expedite  the  paffage  of 
his  troops  thither,  formed  an  alliance  with  Nicomedes, 
kin<r  of  Bithynia,  who  furniflied  him  with  veflels  for  this 
purpofe,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  in  that  country  a esn- 
fiderable  eftablifliment  (279  B.  C.)  Lutarix  and  Leonorix, 
who  had  for  fome  time  conducted  feparate  expeditions,  be- 
came again  united  in  this  treaty  with  Nicomedes  ; and  con- 
curred not  only  in  accomplifhing  the  deiigns  of  Nicomedes, 
but  in  making  conquefts  on  their  own  account.  About  the 
fame  time  Attains  L,  king  of  Pergamus,  affigned  a confider- 
able  territory  to  thofe  Gauls  who  ferved  again!!  Atitio- 
chus  ; and  it  feems  to  have  been  about  this  period  (278 
vears  B.  C.)  that  they  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  Alia 
Minor.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  feem 
to  have  been  the  principal  epochas,  to  which  we  may  refer 
the  paffage  of  the  Gauls  into  Afia.  The  firft  was  that  in 
which  the  country  occupied  by  the  Galatce  or  Gauls  com- 
prehended only  that  part  of  the  Hellefpont  which  was 
ceded  to  Leonorix  and  Lutarix.  The  fecond  was  that  in 
whieh  Attains  (in  the  year  220  B.. C, ) afiigned  them  a 
territory  in  Afia  Minor  ; and  the  third  was  that  in  which 
•Galatia,  feparated  from  the  Hellefpont  by  Epiftetus, 
(became  extended  from  the  welt  towards  the  eaft,  or  from 


Phrygia  Major  to  Pontus  Polemaicus.  Accordingly  the 
firft  eftablifhments  of  the  Galatse  were  towards  the  Algean 
fea  ; in  procefs  of  time  they  extended  themfelves  to  mount 
Taurus  ; afterwards  they  obtained  a more  permanent  efta- 
blifliment, and  gave  the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  whole 
country  which  extended  from  the  river  Sangarius  to  the 
Halys. 

The  precife  limits  of’ Galatia  are  not  eafily  afeertained ; 
as  they  have  been  various  at  different  periods  and  varioufly 
affigned  by  different  authors.  The  extent  given  to  this 
country  by  Ptolemy,  and  Hated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  much  too  confidcruble,  as 
it  would  comprehend  the  whole  of  Phrygia,  Piiidia,  and 
Lycaonia,  and  alfo  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia.  The  Ca- 
latre  who  occupied  it  were  diftribated  into  three  divifions 
of  people,  each  divifion  including  others  cf  a fubordinate 
kind  ; thefe  were  the  Teftofagi,  the  Trocmi,  and  the 
Toliftoboges  or  Toliftoboii.  M.  d' Anville  place’s  the  latter 
to  the  weft,  the  Tedtofagi  towards  the  middle  bearing 
northward,  and  the  Trocmi  towards  the  eaft.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  Galatia  was  divided  into  195  tetrarchies.  From 
Strabo  we  learn,  that  each  of  the  three  divifions  of  die 
people  already  mentioned  was  divided  into  four  cantons,  each 
of  which  had  a tetrarch;  and  befides  thefe  12  tetrarchs, 
there  was  a general  council  of  the  nation,  compofed  of  300 
fenators.  The  tetrarchs  were,  as  fome  fay,  hereditary,  but, 
according  to  others,  elective  ; but  in  procefs  of  time  they 
underwent  a variety  of  changes.  Strabo  fays,  that  they 
were  at  firft  reduced  to  three,  then  to  two,  and  at  laft  to 
one,  which  comprehended  all  the  others,  and  which  was 
poffefied  by  Dejotarus.  The  laft  tetrarch  and  king  of 
Galatia  was  Amyntas,  who  from  being  fecretary  to  Ideio- 
tarus  I.,  was  made  king  cf  Piiidia  in  the  year  of  Rome 
714,  and  in  718,  Marc  Antony  made  him  tetrarch  of 
Galatia.  After  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Galatia  was 
ranked  by  Auguftus  among  the  Rorfon  provinces,  and 
fubjefted  to  a proprietor,  together  with  part  of  Phrygia, 
Piiidia,  &c.  but  the  three  principal  claffes  of  people,  above 
enumerated,  retained  their  peculiar  denomination  and  form 
of  government.  The  adminiftration  of  proprietors  conti- 
nued till  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  or  of  Valens  ; 
and  under  the  Chriftian  emperors  it  was  divided  into  two 
provinces ; Galatia  Prima  being  fubjeft  to  a conful,  and 
Galatia  Secunda  or  Salutaris  to  a prefident.  The  former  was 
fituated  towards  the  eaft,  contained  feven  towns,  and  had 
for  its  metropolis  Ancyra  ; the  fecond  lay  to  the  weft,  and 
contained  nine  towns,  the  capital  being  Peffinonte.  The- 
religion  of  the  ancient  Galatre  was  blended  with  much  fuper- 
ftition  ;.  and  they  are  faid  to  have  worflfipped  the  mother  of 
the  gods  under  the  name  of  Agdiftis.  They  offered  human 
facrifices,  devoting  to  this  purpofe  the  prifoners  whom  they 
took  in  war.  They  were  a tall  and  valiant  people  ; their 
arms  were  ufually  a fword  and  buckler,  and  they  commonly 
fought  naked.  The  impetuofity  of  their  attack  was  irre- 
fiftible,  and  alrnoft  always  made  them  victorious.  Although 
the  Galatians  have  been  fometimes  reckoned  ftupid  and 
barbarous,  it  appears,  from  the  teftimony  of  different  authors, 
that  they  applied  to  eloquence,  and  that  they  were  fond  of 
rnufic.  They  had  a particular  inftrument,  which  was  called 
“ Carnyx.’’  They  tiled  the  bath,  and  have  been  commended 
for  their  chaftity  and  conjugal  fidelity.  They  had  fplendid 
repafts  and  fealts,  in  which  they  covered  their  tables  with 
bread  and  flefh  ; and  thefe  forts  or  feitivals  were  terminated 
on  the  part,  of  the  rich  by  the  diftribution  of  corn. 

It  appears  from  the  acts  of  the  apoftles,  that  Paul 
preached  feveral  times  in  Galatia  : firft,  A.  D.  51  (Acts, 
xyi.  6.);  afterwards,  A.  D.  54  (Acts,  xviii.  23.) ; and  that 
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formed  considerable  churches  in  this  province.  He  was 
probably  the  firft  who  preached  there  to  the  Gentiles  ; 
although  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  Peter  had  preached  there 
to  the  Jews,  lince  his  firft  epillle  is  directed  to  the  Jews, 
Scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Sec.  And  the  Jews 
converted  by  Peter  probably  occafioned  thofe  differences 
among  the  Galatian  converts,  which  induced  the  apoftle 
Paul  to  write  his  epillle,  in  which  he  takes  pains  to 
eftablilh  his  character  of  an  apollle,  which  had  been  dif- 
puted  by  fame,  with  a view  of  placing  him  below  Peter, 
who  preached,  generally,  to  the  Jews  only,  and  ooferved 
the  law.  For  the  date  and  purport  of  this  epillle,  fee 
Epistle. 

GALATOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; four  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Nardo. 

GALAVA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  io'h  rout  of  Antoniue,  fuppofed  to  be  Old- 
Town,  between  Glanoventa  or  Lancheiler,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  Alone  or  Whitley  caille. 

GALAX,  in  Botany,  from  milk,  on  account  of 

the  whit enefs  of  the  flowers.  Mitchel,  who  fent  it  to 
Linmeus,  named  it  Vi ticetia,  tire  application  or  which  is  not 
very  obvious.  Linn.  G e n . 109.  Schreb.  151-  Wi lid . Sp. 
PL  v.  1.  1146.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  2.  Juff.  420.  (Sole- 
nandria ; Vent.  Malm.  69.  Blandfordia  ; Frafer  in  Andr. 
Repot.  1543.  Erythrorrhiza;  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2. 
33.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
uncertain,  Juff.  Erica,  Michaux. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  equal, 
acute  fee-meats,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  live,  lanceolate, 
■oblong,  equal,  notched  at  the  fummit,  flightly  cohering  at 
the  bade.  NcCtary  tubular,  of  one  leaf,  half  as  long  as  the 
petals,  in  ten  fegments  at  the  top,  live  of  which  are  dilated, 
and  five  alternate  ones  Ihorter,  the  latter  bearing  the  anthers. 
St  am.  Filaments  fcarcely  any  ; anthers  five,  nearly  feffile  on 
the  inner  furface  of  the  Ihorter  fegments  of  the  neCtary. 
Pi/}.  Germen  faperior,  ovate  ; ftyle  none  ; fligma  ^ flefliy, 
of  three  or  four  lobes.  Peric.-  Capfule  of  three  cells  and 
three  valves.  Se:ds  numerous,  minute. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals  five.  Nec- 
tary tubular,  in  ten  fegments,  alternately  bearing  the 
anthers.  Capfule  faperior,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves. 
Seeds  many. 

1.  G.  aphylla.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  289.  Curt.  Mag.  t.^754. 
(Solenandriu  cordifolia  ; Vent.  Malmais.  t.  69.  Blandfordia 
cordata ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  343.  Erythrorrhiza  rotundifolia ; 
Michaux  Boreal.  Am.  v.  2.  35s  t 3^0  Native  of  moun- 
tainous places  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  flowering  in  May. 
Mr.  Frafer  firff  brought  it  to  England.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, compofcd  of  very  red  fibres.  Stem  none.  Leaves 
radical,  heart-fhaped,  doubly  crenate,  fmooth,  on  very  long 
foot-ftalks.  Flowers  numerous  in  long-ftalked  fpikes,  re- 
femblino-  thofe  of  a Clethra.  The  Linnsean  generic  defec- 
tion, chieflv  communicated  by  Mitchel,  is  fo  very  erroneous, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  none  of  the  botaiiills  who  faw  the  plant 
could  determine  it,  nor  could  the  Galax  of  Linnteus  tuei  iiaye 
been  certainly  afeertained,  but  by  his  herbarium,  where  ori- 
ginal fpecimens  are  preferred. 

GALAXIA,  from  ye>.e,  milk,  though  the  application 
feems  not  very  evident,  and  the  name  is,  belides,  too  near 
G,hv.  Th.inb.  Nov.  Geo.  JO.  Schreb.  45,.  Wiild  Sp. 
PI  V 3.  783.  Juff.  57-  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  2.  Cavan.  Diff. 
240.  Lamarck  Multi-,  t.  568.  Gawler  in  Curt.  Mag.  1208. 
Clafs  and  order,  Motiadelphui  Ifiandra.  Nat.  Ord.  EnfcUg, 

Linn.  Irides , Juff.  , r , 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Spatha  of  one  or  two  membranous  doled 
leaves.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  faperior;  tube  long,  thread- 
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fhaped,  ereCt,  flightly  dilated  at  the  top  : limb  in  fix  deep 
regular,  obovate,  obtufe,  Spreading  fegments ; the  three 
outermoft  liaving  each  a nectariferous  cavity  at  its  bafe. 
Stain.  Filaments  three,  united  into  a tube  ; anthers  ovate. 
Pi/}.  Germeu  inferior,  (talked,  obtufely  triangular,  fmooth  ; 
llyle  thread- fliaped,  rather  longer  than  the  flamens  ; ftigmas 
three,  divided  into  numerous  fpreading  capillary  fegments, 
almoft  to  their  bafe.  Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, with  three  furrows,  three  cells,  and  three  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  final!,  globofe. 

Eff.  Ch.  Spatha  ol  one  or  two  leaves.  Corolla  regular, 
of  one  petal,  in  fix  deep  fegmen  s,  with  an  elongated  tube. 
Style  one.  Stigmas  three,  in  numerous  capillary  fegments. 
Capfule  inferior,  of  three  cells.  Seeds  globule. 

This  is  a Cape  genus,  iirlt  eftabiilhed  by  Thunberg,  and 
moll  allied  to  Sfyrinchium.  Only  two  or  three  fpecies  are 
known,  which  are  of  a diminutive  ftature.  G.  oval  a ( Ixia 
Galaxia ; Linn  Suppl.  93)  is  figured  in  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1208.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  94.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t 291.  The 
laves  are  ovate  and  fliort.  Flowers  occafionally  yellow 
or  purple,  very  fugacious — G.  gr  amine  a,  ( Ixia  fugaci/fma  j 
Linn.  Suppl.  94),  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1292,  Jacq.  Coil.  v.  2. 
366  t.  18.  f.  2,  differs  chiefly  in  having  narrow  linear  leaves. 
This  genus  appears  to  occupy  the  fame  fituation3  on  graffy 
hillocks  at  the  Cape  of  .Good  Hope,  as  Ixia  Bnlbocodivm 
does  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  with  which  plant  it  alio  agrees 
in  general  afpeCt,  as  well  as  in  the  variable  colour  and  fize 
of  the  bloffoms.  The  fpecies  require  the  fame  treatment  as 
other  Cape  bulbs,  and  flower  with  us  in  the  fpring. 

Galaxia,  in  Mythology,  a feftival  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
fo  called  becaufe  they  offered  in  it  to  that  god  a fort  of  fur- 
mety, of  barley  and  milk. 

GALAXY,  in  AJlronomy,  the  name  given  to  that  re- 
markable zone  of  light  which  forms  nearly  a great  circle  of 
the  celellial  fphere,  and  which  is  by  us  called  the  milky  way. 
It  cuts  the  ecliptic  near  the  two  folfticial  points,  and  is  in- 
clined to  it  about  6o°.  It  traverfes  the  conftellations  Caf- 
fiopea,  Perfeus,  Auriga,  part  of  Orion,  Gemini,  the  Great 
Dog,  and  the  Ship,  where  it  appears  mod  refplendent  in 
fouthern  latitudes  ; it  then  paffes  through  the  feet  of  the 
Centaur,  the  Crofs,  the  fouthern  Triangle,  and  returns  to- 
wards the  north  by  the  Altar,  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion,  the 
arc  of  Sagittarius  ; it  then  divides  into  two  branches,  pafs- 
ing  through  Aquila,  Sag-itta,  the  Swan,  Serpcntarius,  and 
the  head  of  Cepheus,  and  returns  to  Caffiopea.  This  path  is 
deferibed  in  the  poem  of  Manilius,  who  appears  to  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  his  conjecture  as  to  the  caufe  of  this 

light  : 

w Anne  magis  denfa.  ftcllarum  turba  corona 
Contexit  flammaa  et  craffo  lumine  candet 
Et  iulgore  nitet  collato  clarior  orbis  ? “ 

Ariftotle,  almoft  always  miilaken  when  he  gives  an  opinioa 
on  fubje&s  of  natural  philoiophy,  fuppefes  the  milky  way  to 
be  a luminous  meteor  placed  in  the  middle  regions. 

Aftronomers  have  for  a long  time  been  difpofed  to  attri- 
bute this  phenomenon  to  a great  afiemblage  of  ffars ; but 
the  queltion  was  firft  put  out  of  doubt  by  Dr.  Herfche!, 
who  completely  refolded  the  whole  mafs  into  feparate  liars : 
he  lias  counted  50,000  in  a fpace  1 5 long  by  2 broad. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  fatis tying  the  cunofity  of  philo- 
fophers ; an  interefting  queftiun  immediately  arifes ; Why 
ihould  there  be  fuch  a zone  of  liars,  and  what  explanation 
does  it  admit  of  ? Dr.  Herfchel  is  undoubtedly  the  aliro- 
nomer  who  has  taken  the  molt  pains  in  this  investigation,  and 
his  theory  is  extremely  plaufible,  at  iealt,  if  hoc  entirely  (at is. 
faCtory.  He  fuppofes  tlse  fiderea!  uuiverfe  to  he  dnlributed 
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into  nebulas  ar.d  clufters  of  flnrs,  and  the  milky  way  to  be 
that  particular  clufter  in  which  our  fun  is  placed.  Under 
Nebula,  we  fhall  enter  further  into  this  theory  ; at  prefent 
we  fhall  only  add  a fhort  extraft,  in  Dr.  Herfchel’s  own 
words,  from  the  Tranfadlions  of  1784. 

“ It  is  very  probable,  that  the  great  ftratum  called  the 
milky  way,  is  that  in  which  the  fun  is  placed,  though  per- 
haps not  in  the  very  centre  of  its  thicknefs.  We  gather  this 
-from  the  appearance  of  the  galaxy,  which  feems  to  encom- 
pafs  the  whole  heavens,  as  it  certainly  muft  do  if  the  fun 
was  iu the  fame.  For,  fuppofe  a number  of  {tars  arranged 
between  two  parallel  planes,  indefinitely  extended  every  way, 
but  at  a confiderable  diltance  from  each  other  ; and  calling 
this  a fidereal  ftratum,  an  eye  placed  fomewhere  within  it 
will  fee  all  the  ftars  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  the  ftra- 
tum, projected  into  a great  circle,  which  will  appear  lucid 
on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  the  ftars  ; while  the  reft  of 
the  heavens,  at  the  fides,  will  only  feem  to  be  fcattered  over 
with  conftellations  more  or  lefs  crowded,  according  to  the 
diftance  of  the  planes,  or  number  of  ftars  contained  in  the 
thicknefs  or  fides  of  the  ftratum. 

“ ThusunyiV.  1 14.  Plate  XIII.  AJlronomy , an  eye  S,  within 
the  ftratum  a b,  will  fee  the  liars  in  the  direction  of  its  length  a b, 
or  heigh.tr d,  withallthofeinthe  intermediate fitualions project- 
ed into  the  lucid  circle  ABC  D,  while  thofein  the  fides  in  v, 
n rw  will  be  feen  fcattered  over  the  remaining  part  of  the 
heavens  at  MV  NW, 

“ If  the  eye  were  placed  fomewhere  without  the  ftratum, 
at  no  very  great  diftance,  the  appearance  of  the  ftars  within 
it  would  affume  a form  of  one  of  the  lefs  circles  of  the 
fphere,  which  would  be  more  or  lefs  contracted  to 
the  diftance  of  the  eye  ; and  if  this  diftance  were  exceedingly 
increafed,  the  whole  ftratum  might  at  laft  be  drawn  together 
into  a lucid  fpot,  of  any  lhape,  according  to  the  poiition, 
length,  and  height  ol  the  ftratum. 

“ Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  a branch  or  fmaller  ftratum 
fhould  run  out  from  the  former,  in  a certain  direction,  and 
let  it  alfo  be  contained  between  two  parallel  planes  extended 
indefinitely  onwards,  but  fo  that  the  eye  may  be  placed  in  the 
great  ftratum  fomewhere  before  the  feparation,  and  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  ftrata  are  ftill  united.  Then  will 
this  fecond  ftratum  not  be  projected  into  a bright  circle,  like 
the  former,  but  will  be  feen  as  a lucid  branch,  proceeding 
from  the  ftrft,  and  returning  to  it  again,  at  a certain  diftance, 
lefs  than  a femicircle. 

“Thus, in  the  fame  figure,  the  ftars  in  the  fmall  ftratum, p q, 
will  be  projected  into  a bright  arch  at  P‘  R R P,  which, 
after  its  feparation  from  the  circle  C B D,  unites  with  it 
again  at  P. 

“ What  has  been  inftanced  in  parallel  planes,  may  eafily 
be  applied  to  ftrata  irregularly  bounded  and  running  in  vari- 
ous directions  ; for  their  projections  will  of  confequence  vary 
according  to  the  quantities  oi  the  variations  in  the  ftrata  and 
the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  fame. 

“ And  thus  any  kind  of  curvatures,  as  well  as  various  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  brightnefs,  maybe  projected  in  the  projec- 
tions. From  appearances,  then,  as  I obferved  before,  we 
may  infer  that  the  fun  is  moft  likely  placed  in  one  of  the 
great  ftrata  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  very  probably  not  far 
from  the  place  where  feme  fmaller  ftratum  branches  out 
irc.ru  it.  Such  a luppofition  will  fatisfaftoriiy,  and  with 
great  fimp .icily,  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  milky 
way,  which,  according,  to  this  hypothefis,  is  no  other  than 
the  appearance  of.  the  projection  of  the  ftars  contained  in 
t his  ftratum  and  its  fecondary  branch.  As  a farther  induce- 
ment to  look  on  the  galaxy  in  this  point  of  view,  let  it  be 
roalidered,  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt  of  its  .whitifh  ap- 


pearance arifing  from  the  mixed  luftre  of  the  numberlefs  ftars 
that  compofe  it.  Now  fhould  we  imagine  it  to  bean  irregu- 
lar ring  of  ftars,  in  the  centre  nearly  of  which  we  muft  then 
fuppofe  the  fun  to  be  placed,  it  will  not  appear  a little  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  fun,  being  a fixed  fear,  like  tliofe  that 
compofe  this  imagined  ring,  fhould  juft  be  in  the  cen- 
tre of  fuch  a multitude  of  celeftial  bodies  without  any  appa- 
rent reafon  for  this  lingular  diftinCtion  ; whereas,  on  our  fup- 
pofiiion,  every  ftar  in  this  ftratum,  not  very  near  the  termi- 
nation of  its  length  and  height,  will  be  fo  placed,  as  alfo  to 
have  its  own  galaxy,  with  only  fuch  variations  in  the  form 
and  luftre  of  it  as  may  arife  from  the  particular  fituation  of 
each  ftar.” 

In  the  year  1785,  Dr.  Herfchel  continued  his  inveftiga- 
tions  of  the  form  of  this  ftratum,  and  was  enabled  to  give  a 
figure  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a feClion  of  it.  This  is  re- 
prefented,  Jig.  1 15.  If  the  celeftial  globe  be  adjufted  to  55% 
and  a-  Ceti  be  brought  to  the  meridian,  it  will  have  the 
plane  of  thi§  feCtion  pointed  out  by  the  horizon.  The  moll 
diftant  ftar  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  500  times  farther  from 
the  fun  than  Sirius.  Light  would  take  20,000  years  to  tra- 
verfe  the  whole  extent.  The  interior  circle  is  about  40  times 
the  diftance  of  Sirius. 

GALBA,  Servius  Sulpici  us,  in  Biography , a Roman 
emperor,  was  conful  under  Tiberius,  A.  D.  33.  Caligula 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  legions  in  Upper  Germany, 
and  with  thefe  he  reftored  the  ancient  military  difeipline,  and 
repreffed  the  inroads  of  the  natives.  Upon  the  death  of  that 
emperor,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  affume  the  imperial, 
authority  ; but  he  chofe  rather  to  fubmit  to  the  government 
of  Claudius,  who  continued  him  in  his  command,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  proconfulate  of  Africa.  In  this  high 
office,  he  conducted  himfelf  with  the  greateft  propriety,  and 
his  victories  were  gratified  by  a public  triumph.  He  after- 
wards paffed  feveral  years  as  a private  citizen,  till  he  was  no- 
minated by  Nero  in  61  to  the  government  of  a province  in 
Spain.  In  68  he  wras  declared  emperor,  and  the  death  of 
Nero  immediately  followed.  The  new  reign  was  full  of 
troubles,  and  perfens  were  found  who  were  perpetually  plot- 
ting again!!  the  power  of  Galba.  He  punifhed  with  great 
feverity  all  whom  he  fufpeCted  as  inimical  to  his  government, 
and  gave  his  confidence  to  perfons  of  bad  character.  He  re- 
tained his  love  of  juftice,  but  his  rigour  in  various  inftances 
was  carried  to  the  bounds  of  cruelty  ; while  in  others,  ava- 
rice and  favour  procured  impunity  to  the  moft  guilty. 
Virtue  was,  however,  predominant  in  his  mind;  and  the  prin- 
cipal canfe  of  his  fubfequent  fate  was  a fentiment  worthy  of 
a fovereign  : when  urged  to  beftow  largeffes  upon  the  fol- 
diery,  "he  faid,  “ I have  been  accuftomed  to  levy  foldiers,  not 
to  buy  them  ; ” . a fentence  which  they  never  forgot.  Galba, 
finding  himfelf  in  difficulties  that  might  probably  end  in  fome 
fatal  difafter,  refolved  to  adopt  a fucceffor,  and  his  choice 
fell  upon  Pifo  Licinianus,  n perfon  of  illuftrious  birth,  and 
ol  llriCt  moral  conduct.  The  fenate  approved  the  adoption  ; 
but  Otho,  who  laid  claim  to  the  honour,  immediately  be- 
gan to  excite  a confpiracy  againft  him.  The  plan  fucceeded, 
a revolt  broke  out,  and  Otho  was  declared  emperor.  Galba 
attempted  to  rally  his  forces,  but  it  was  now  too  late  ; he 
was  univerfally  abandoned,  and  difpatched  by  a multitude  of 
wounds.  Such  was  the  miferable  end  of  this  emperor,  who 
was  flam  in  the  feventy -third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fe- 
venth  month  of  his  reign.  The  virtues  which  had  fhone  fo 
bright  in  Galba,  when  in  a private  ftation,  in  many  inftances 
• totally  difappeared  when  he  afeended  the  throne ; and  he 
who  fhewed  himfelf  the  moft  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  du- 
ties of  an  emperor.  He  is  one  of  many  who  would  have 
been  judged  worthy  of  a crown  had  he  never  worn  one. 
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Galba  was  the  lad  emperor  who  claimed  defcent  from  the 
ancient  families  of  Rome. 

GALBrE  Castrum,  or  fortrefs  of  Galba,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Numidia. 

GALBANETUM,  a compofition,  or  preparation,  of 
galbanum,  formerly  prefcribed,  but  now  much  out  of 
ufe. 

GALBANUM,  in  Pharmacy,  a gum,  fuppofed  by  Lin- 
naeus to  iffue  from  an  incilion  in  the  root  of  a ferulaceous 
plant,  called,  in  Latin,  ferula  galbanifra,  growing  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  Africa,  See.  The  word  is  derived,  according  to 
Martinius,  from  the  Hebrew  chelbenah,  fat.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  galbanum  is  obtained  from  differ- 
ent fpecies  of  the  Bubon,  partly  by  its  fpontaneous  ex- 
udation from  the  joints  of  the  Item,  but  more  generally, 
and  in  greater  abundance,  by  making  an  incifion  in  the  ffalk 
a few  inches  above  the  root,  from  which  it  immediately 
iffues,  and  foon  becomes  fufliciently  concrete  to  be  gathered. 
For  an  account  of  its  properties  and  ufes,  fee  Bubon  galla- 
num.  The  compound  pills  of  galbanum  are  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : Take  of  galbanum  g.um-refin  an  ounce, 
myrrh  and  fagapenum,  of  each  i7*-  ounce,  affafoetida  gum- 
refin  half  an  ounce,  and  as  much  fyrup  as  is  fufficient. 
Beat  them  together  till  they  form  an  uniform  mafs.  The 
<lofe  is  from  gr.  x.  to  Jis. 

The  belt  way  of  purifying  it  is  to  include  it  in  a bladder, 
and  keep  it  in  boiling  water,  till  it  becomes  foft  enough  to  be 
ftiained,  by  preffure,  through  a hempen  cloth  : its  effential 
oil  will  be  thus  preferved,  which  is  carried  oh  in  evaporation 
both  by  water  and  fpirit.  The  effential  oil  of  galbanum, 
diftilled  with  water,  rifes  to  the  furface,  of  a yellowifh  co- 
lour, and  in  quantity  about  the  20th  part  of  its  weight.  The 
empyreumatic  oil  is  of  a blue  colour,  and  changes  in  the  air 
into  purple. 

The  galbanum  colour  was  a prevailing  fafhicn  with  the 
Romans. 

“ Reticulumque  comis  auratum  ingentibus  implet, 
Caerulea  indutus  fcutulata,  aut  galbana  rafa.’’ 

Juvenal,  Sat.  ii.  1.  96. 

And  Martial,  fpeaking  of  an  effeminate  perfon,  fays, 

“ Galbanos  habet  mores.”  Lib.  i.  Epig.  97. 

Commentators  differ  about  the  colour  of  “galbana  rafa 
but  the  galbanum  flower  is  deferibed  to  be  of  a greenifh 
yellow.  See  Bubon. 

GALBULA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a bird  of  the 
thrufn  kind,  common  in  Italy  and  Germany,  very  remark- 
able for  the  elegant  ftrufture  and  hanging  of  its  neff  ; and 
thence  called  by  fome  picus  nidtim  ff pendens,  and  by  others 
ariolus,  chlor  us,  and  i tier  us,  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  ifterus 
or  jaundice-bird  of  Pliny,  and  the  old  writers.  This  bird, 
the  loriot  of  Buffon,  the  witwall  of  Willughby,  the  golden 
thrufh  ef  Edwards,  and  golden  oriole  of  Latham,  &c.  See. 
is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  common  thrufh  : its  beak  is  a 
finger’s  breadth  long,  and  red  ; its  wing-feathers  are  black, 
but  fome  are  tipped,  and  others  edged  with  white  ; others 
are  varied  with  yellow,  and  the  reft  are  an  extremely  bright 
and  beautiful  yellow.  The  female  is  lefs  beautiful,  the 
yellow  being  more  fhaded  with  black  and  brown.  The 
galbula  feeds  on  infefts,  and  is  in  molt  places  very  much 
efteemed  at  the  table,  but  is  no  where  to  be  had  at  all  feafons, 
being  a bird  of  paffage.  See  OrioluS  Galbula. 

• G ALBULA  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  the  Alcedo  ; which  fee. 

GALDER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Canary, 

GAL.DETOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circarof 
Cicacole ; 36  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Viflgapatam. 
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GALDHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Wurzburg  ; feven  miles  E.  of  SchweinfurU 

GALE,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1507; 
and  educated  under  Richard  Ferris,  afterwards  ferjeant-fur- 
gcon  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Fie  was  furgeon  in  the  army  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  at  Montruil,  in  1544  ; and  alfo  in  that  of 
king  Philip  at  St.  Quintin,  in  1557.  He  afterwards  fettled 
in  London,  and  became  very  eminent  in  the  practice  of  fur- 
gery.  He  was  living  in  1586.  Bifhop  Tanner  gives  the 
following-  lift  of  his  writing's  : “ The  Inilitution  of  a Chi- 
rurgeon.’7  u An  Enchiridion  of  Surgery, ’’  in  four  books. 
“ On  Gun-fliot  wounds. ’’  “ Antidotarie,”  in  two  books. 

All  thefe  were  printed  together,  London,  1563,  8vo. 
“ A compendious  Method  of  curing  preternatural  Tu- 
mours.” “ On  the  Several  Kinds  of  Ulcers,  and  their 
Cure.”  “A  Commentary  on  Guido  deCauliaco.”  “An 
Herbal,  for  the  Ufe  of  Surgeons.’’  “ A brief  Declaration 
of  the  worthy  Art  of  Medicine,  and  the  Office  of  a Chirur- 
geon.”  “ An  Epitome  of  Galen  de  natural.  Facultat.” 
The  two  laft  were  printed  with  a tranflation  of  “ Galen  de 
Methodo  Medendi.”  Numerous  complaints  of  the  intru- 
fron  of  illiterate  pretenders  and  empirics  into  the  praftice 
of  medicine  and  furgery  are  interfperfed  through  thefe 
trafts  ; fome  of  which,  are  worth  notice,  as  containing  curi- 
ous information  refpefting  the  ftate  of  the  profellion  at  that 
time.  Aikin,  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med. 

Gale,  Theophilus,  was  born  at  Kings  Teinton  in 
Devonfnire  in  the  year  1628.  The  early  parts  of  his  edu- 
cation he  received  under  the  roof  of  his  father’s  houfe,  who 
was  vicar  of  the  parifir  ; he  was  afterwards  tent,  for  improve- 
ment, to  a grammar  fchool  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
year  1647  he  was  entered  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
In  1649  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  ufual  Handing,  at  which,  according 
to  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity,  that  degree  is  conferred; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  the  fuccefsful  candidate  for 
a fellowfhip  in  his  college.  In  1652  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.,  became  an  eminent  tutor,  and  likewife  a diftinguifhed 
preacher.  While  he  difeharged  the  feveral  duties  connected 
with  thefe  functions,  he  applied  himfelf  to  theological  ftudies, 
and  was  affiduous  in  collefting  materials  for  his  great  work, 
published  many  years  afterwards  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Court  of  the  Gentiles.’’  The  plan  of  this  publication  was 
laid  in  early  life,  upon  the  firm  conviftion  that  it  might  be 
made  to  appear  that  “the  wife  ft  and  molt  efteemed  of  the  pa- 
gan philofophers  borrowed  the  moil  rational  of  their  fenti- 
ments,  and  were  indebted  for  their  molt  fublime  contempla- 
tions, from  the  Scriptures;  fo  that  how  different  foever  they 
might  be  in  their  appearance,  not  only  their  theology-,  but 
their  phiiofophy  and  philology  were  derived  from  the  facred 
oracles.”  To  the  accomplifhment  of  this  plan  he  devoted  a 
confide’rable  portion  of  many  of  the  beft  years  of  his  life, 
though  he  was  never  ’ negligent  of  thole  duties  incumbent 
upon  him  in  the  other  charafters  whicli  he  fuftained.  In 
1657  he  fettled  as  a ftated  preacher  at  Winchcfter,  where  he 
acquired  univerfal  efteem  by-  his  minifterial  fervices,  and  by 
his  exemplarylife  and  conversation.  Upon  the  puffing  of  the 
Aft  of  Uniformity,  Mr.  Gale  found  himfelf  compelled  to 
refign  his  living,  and  hd  was  at  the  fame  time  deprived  of  his 
fellowihip.  Under  thefe  cirournftances,  he  undertook  the 
tuition  of  the  ions  of  lord  Wharton,  with,  whom  he  went 
to  Caen  in  Normandy,  where'tkere  was  a celebrated  leminary 
of  learning,  under  the  direftion  of  the  mojl  diftinguifhed 
profeffors  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France.  In  1665  he 
returned  with  his  pupils  to  England,  and  refided  with  tlupn, 
till  September  in  the  following  year,  at  their  father’s  feat  in 
Buckinghamshire.  On  the  licit  of  that  month  he  fet  out  for 
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London  ; but  before  be  reached  that  city,  he  beheld  the 
conflagration  which  dedroyed  fo  large  a part  of  the  metro- 
polis of -England.  This  tremendous  fcene  would  have  ap- 
palled the  {touted  heart ; to  Mr.  Gale  it  was  peculiarly  tre- 
mendous ; the  nrd  tidings  that  reached  his  ears  announced 
the  deftruction  of  the  houfe  and  property  of  his  belt  friend, 
and  with  thefe  he  had  reafon  to  fear  the  lofs  of  a deik  left  ia 
his  hands  containing  all  the  MSS.  which  he  had  been  fo  many 
years  in  accumulating.  Scarcely  had  he  reconciled  his  mind 
to  the  did  reding  event,  when  he  met  his  friend,  who  allured 
him  the  defk  and  contents  were  happily  faved  from  the 
flames.  He  now  refolved  to  apply  all  his  diligence  in  com- 
pleting the  work  upon  which  he  had  already  bellowed  fo 
much  time  and  labour  ; and,  having  finifhed  it,  he  applied  to 
Dr.  Fell,  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  for  a licence  to 
print  it.  It  was  accordingly  publifhed  at  different  periods ; 
the  fird  part  came  outinthe  year  1669,  and  was  entitled,  “The 
Court  of  the  Gentiles  ; or,  a Difcourfe  touching  the  Ori- 
ginal of  Human  Literature,  both  Philology  and  Philofophy, 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Jewifh  Church.”  This  fpeci- 
men  was  received  with  great  applaufe  both  at  home  and  in 
foreign  countries  : and  Mr.  Gale  publifhed  the  remaining 
parts  in  1671  and  1677.  The  whole  was  fpeedily  translated 
into  the  Latin  language,  and  the  fame  of  the  author  was  ex- 
tended over  every  part  of  Europe.  Mr.  Gale  had  publifhed, 
in  1676,  “ Philofophia  Generalis,  in  duas  partes,  See. 
the  grand  object  of  which  was  the  fame  with  that  in  “ The 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,”  but  written  in  a more  concife  way, 
and  intended  for  the  ufe  of  perfons -engaged  in  a regular 
courfe  of  philofophical  dudies.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1678,  he  printed  propofals  for  publifhing,  by  fubfeription, 
“ Lexicon  Grseci  Tedamenti  Etymologicum,  Synonymum 
five  Glofiarium  et  Homonymum,”  which  was  intended  as  a 
lexicon  and  a concordance.  The  author  had  made  confider- 
able  progrefs  in  the  work,  which  was  to  have  been  comprifed 
in  one  volume  folio,  when  Death  dopped  his  career : this 
happened  in  1678,  when  he  was  only  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  G-ale  was  a man  of  great  learning,  talents,  and 
indudry,  his  manners  were  mild  and  inoffeniive,  his  moral 
condudl  irreproachable,  and  his  piety  towards  his  maker  ar- 
dent and  cheerful.  He  was  zealoufl-y  attached  to  what  he 
thought  the  truth  ; deady  in  his  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  non-conformity  ; and,  having  abandoned  worldly  good 
and  temporal  advantages,  at  the  call  of  his  confcience,  lie 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  give  a 
reafon  of  the  hope  that  was  in  him.  He  was  author  of  many 
other  works  befide  thofe  already  noticed.  Thefe  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  further  information. 

Gale,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Scruton,  in  York- 
fhire,  about  the  year  1635,  and  was  educated  in  Wed- 
minder  fchool.  From  Wedminder  he  went  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge  ; where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  of 
which  college  he  afterwards  became  a fellow.  He  was  dif- 
tinguifiied  by  his  exadr  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
of  which  lie  was  appointed  the  Regius  Profeffor.  In  1672 
he  was  chofen  head  mader  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  write  the  inferiptions  on  the  monument,  erected  in 
memory  of  the  dreadful  conflagration  in  1 666  ; for  which  he 
was  prefented  with  a piece  of  plate.  In  1676  he  was  col- 
lated to  a prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  chofen  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  he  prefented  a Roman  urn  with  its 
afhes  ; and  about  the  year  1697  he  gave  the.  library  of  Tri- 
nity college  a great  number  of  curious  Arabic  MSS. 
Having  continued  25  years  head  mader  of  St.  Paul’s 
fchool,  lie  ‘was,  as  a reward  for  his  great  merit  and  in- 


ceffant  indudry  in  that  laborious  occupation,  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  York.  He  died  Aprils,  1702,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age,  highly  refpedted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Fie  was  a learned  divine,  a great  hidorian  and  antiquary,  and 
one  of  the  bed  Grecians  of  his  age.  He  was  not  only 
edeemed  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  kept  up  a valuable 
correfpondence  with  many  of  the  mod  learned  men  in  fo- 
reign countries.  He  publifhed  new  editions  of  various 
learned  works,  and  likewife  two  volumes  in  folio  of  our  an- 
cient Englifh  hidorians.  Biog.  Brit. 

Gale,  Roger,  fon  of  the  former,  a learned  antiquarian, 
was  horn  in  1672,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1697.  He  was  repre- 
fentative  of  North  Allerton,  in  Yorkfhire,  during  three  par- 
liaments, and  lie  held  the  office  of  commifiioner  of  the  ex- 
cife.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  So- 
cieties, and  of  the  lad  he  was  viee-prefident  and  treafurer. 
Fie  publifhed  “ Antonini  Iter  Britanniarum  Commentariis 
illudratum  Thomie  Gale,  S.  T.  P.  nuper  Decani  Eh  or 
Opus  podhumum  revidt,  auxit,  ediait  R.  G.  Accefiit 
Anonymi  Ravennatis  Britannis  Chorographia.”  In  the 
preface  to  this  work,  he  pointed  out  what  was  his  father’s 
and  what  was  his  own  in  this  edition.  Mr.  Gale  likewife 
publifhed  a work  entitled  “ The  Knowledge  of  Medals,” 
&c.  tranflated  from  the  French  of  Joubert  ; “ Regidruxn 
Honoris  de  Richmond  “ A Difcourfe  on  the  four  Ro- 
man Ways  in  Britain,”  and  feveral  papers  in  the  Tranfac- 
tions  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  He  be- 
queathed his  MSS.  and  a cabinet  of  Roman  coins  to  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  His  brother  Samuel  publifhed  “The 
Hidory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Win- 
cheder,”  which  was  begun  by  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  continued  to  the  year  1715.  Biog.  Brit. 

Gale,  John,  born  in  London  in  the  year  1680,  was  iri- 
ft  rucled  with  great  care  in  the  learned  languages,  and  in 
Hebrew,  in  which  he  had  made  a very  conliderable  profi- 
ciency by  the  time  that  he  was  feventeen  years  of  age.  At 
this  period  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  the  univerfity  at  Ley- 
den, where  his  progrefs  was  fo  great  that  in  lefs  than  two 
years  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  dodlor  of  philofophy. 
From  Leyden  Dr.  Gale  went  to  Amderdam,  where  he  pur- 
fued  Iiis  theological  dudies  with  great  ardour,  and  having 
carefully  improved  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  he  undertook  a critical  examination  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tedament  in  their  originals.  So  great  was  his  re- 
putation for  real  learning,  that  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
offered  him  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  divinity,  provided  he 
would  fubferibe  to  the  articles  edablifhed  by  the  fynod  of 
Dort.  But  he  rejedted  the  propofal,  being  refolved  never 
to  facrifice  his  liberty  for  worldly  profit  or  literary  honours, 
and  to  call  none  mader  on  earth  but  Chrid.'  Dr.  Gale  had 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  antipsedobaptids,  and 
in  1705  he  was  called  upon  by  his  friends  to  juftify  his  fen- 
timents,  by  anfwering  “ The  Hidory  of  Infant  Baptifm,” 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Wall,  vicar  of  Shoreham,  which  hidory 
had  been  honoured  by  a vote  of  thanks  of  the  Houfe  of 
Convocation.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a leries  of  letters 
cn  the  fubjedl,  -which  were  publifhed  in  the  year  1711,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ Refledlions  on  Mr.  Wall’s  Flidory  of  In- 
fant Baptifm,  in  feveral  Letters  to  a Friend.”  In  the 
courfe  of  thefe  letters  he  vindicated  his  friend  Le  Clerc  from 
the  imputations  of  herefy  and  impiety  cad  on  him  by  Wall 
and  others,  on  account  of  his  unwillingnefs  to  admit  any  hu- 
man explanation  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity  as  an  article 
of  Chndian  faith.  Dr.  Gale,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
modefey,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake  the  padoral 
office  till  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  then  fettled 
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with  a congregation  of  baptifis  near  Barbican,  where  lie 
loon  became  a very  popular  preacher.  His  do&rines  were 
liberal  and  fcrlptural*  but  he  thought,  that  though  the  fn- 
cred  writings  were  alone  authoritative  in  matters  of  faith 
and  practice,  yet  that  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
do&nnes  and  difcipliiie  of  the  church,  in  the  ages  next  the 
a po files,  was  highly  definable,  as  affording  a view  of  the 
fonfe  in  which  the  faered  writings  were  then  underftood  ; with 
this  view  he  became  a member  of  a fociety  for  promoting 
primitive  Chriftianity,  which  met  weekly  at  Mr.  Whifton’s, 
for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  moll  ancient  writers  of  the 
Chriflian  cnuvch,  to  determine  which  of  the  pieces  attri- 
buted to  them  were,  and  which  were  not  genuine.  On  ail 
occafions  Dr.  Gale  proved  himfelf  a zealous  friend  to  the 
objefl  of  thefe  meetings,  and  exhibited  an  ardent  define  of 
diving  into  the  truth  : nor  was  he  lefs  anxious  to  extinguilh 
all  difp utes  among  Chriflians.  In  1719  a furious  contro- 
verfy  was  excited  among  the  differ.ters  in  the  well  of  England, 
cn  the  fubjefl  of  the  Trinity,  and  refpebting  fubfcriptions 
to  tells  0/  orthodoxy  : the  London  miniilers  were  not  neu- 
tral in  the  contell ; many  of  them,  to  their  difgrace,  fanc- 
tioned  the  proceedings  of  the  bigotted,  intemperate,  and  per- 
fecting party  ; but  Dr.  Gale,  than  whom  no  one  was  more 
refpeclable,  was  of  the  majority  v.  Iso  fubrcribed  an  advice 
to  their  brethren  in  the  country  not  to  impofe  unfcriptural 
fubfcriptions,  in  oppofition  tothofe  who  fublcribed  a contra- 
ry letter  on  that  fubjeft.  Dr.  Gale’s  “ Reflections  on  Mr. 
Wall’s.  History’’  produced  an  interview  between  the  au- 
thors, at  Mr.  Whifton’s,  where  the  fubjecl  was  difcuffed  at 
laro-e,  but  both  parries  retired  more  fully  perfuaded  that 
their  own  doftrines  were  thefe  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Wall 
drew  up  a vindication  of  his  “ Hiilory”  and  opinions,  which 
obtained  for  him  a diploma  from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
Dr.  Gale  fet  about  preparing  an  anfwer  to  his  antagonist, 
but  long  before  it  was  ready  the  world  was  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  his  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  religious  liberty  by 
his  premature  death.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  1721, 
when  the  doctor  was  only  in  the  forty -fecond  year  of  his 
ao-e.  He  had,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  attach  the 
fnendfnip  of  many  of  the  moll  eminent  characters  of  die 
age,  and  to  obtain,  on  account  of  the  benevolence  of  his 
dil'pofition  and  the  mildnefs  cf  his  manners,  the  general  re- 
fpeCl  and  elteein  of  all  who  knew  him.  Among  his  parti- 
cular friends  may  be  mentioned  the  lord  chancellor  King  ; 
Dr.  Hoadly,  hilltop  of  Bangor,  and  Dr.  Bradford,  bifhop 
of  Rochefter.  This  worthy  man,  according  to  the  ufual 
courfe  of  events,  might  naturally  have  looked  to  a much 
farther  extenlion  of  life,  and  had  accordingly  projected 
many  valuable  deligns,  of  which  one  was  an  “ English 
Tranfiation  of  the  Septuagint,”  according  to  the  edition  of 
Dr.  Grabs  ; and  another  was  “ A Hiilory  of  the  notion  of 
Original  Sin,”  in  which  he  meant  to  (hew  its  totaHnconfif- 
tency  with  juft  and  honourable  conceptions  of  an  infinitely 
wife  and  o-ood  being.  Soon  after  his  death  four  volumes  of 
his  “ Sermons”  were  publiflied  which  were  diftinguiftied  by 
the  utility  and  importance  ox  their  fubjeCts,  and  by  the 
ftrength  and  clearnefs  of  the  reafoning  contained  in  them. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Gale,  or  Gaule,  m Botany,  a name  of  Dutch  origin  ap- 
plied to  the  Candleberry  Myrtle,  Myrica  Gale  of  Linnaeus. 
Bee  My rica. 

Gale,  in  Geography , a river  of  Ireland,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  which  flows  into  the 
Calhin. 

Gale,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  fignifying  a bull  that 
has  been  eaftrated. 

Gale,  a Sea  P hr  a/e,  for  the  blowing  of  the  wind. 


When  the  fea  is  not  blown  fo  hard,  but  that  a fliip  can 
cany  her  top-fails  a trip,  that  is,  hoilled  up  to  the  higheft, 
they  fay  it  is  a loom  gait. 

When  it  blows  very  ftrong,  they  fay  it  is  a Jliff  gale,  or 
at  lead  a jrejh  gale  ; but  when  it  blows  fo  hard,  and  violent- 
ly, that  a (Lip  cannot  bear  any  fail,  they  fay  it  blows  a 
Jlortn, 

When  two  (hips  are  near  one  another  at  fea,  and 
there  being  but  little  wind  blowing,  one  feels  more  of 
it  than  another  ; they  fay  the  fliip  gales  away  from  the 
other. 

Gale’s  Creel,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  runs  mco  the  Atlantic.  N.  lat.  34.0  qq1.  W.  long. 
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GALEA,  or  Galerus,  among  the  Romans,  was  a light 
caique  for  the  head,  generally  made  of  the  (kin  of  fome 
wild  beall,  in  order  to  appear  the  more  terrible.  Thus 
Virgil. 

“ fulvofque  lupi  de  pelle  galleros.” 

The  galea  was  alfo  a head-piece,  coming  down  to  the 
(boulders,  commonly  of  brafs,  and  fometimes  of  iron  ; 
the  lower  part  was  called  huccula,  and  on  the  top  was  the 
crel't. 

Galea,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  the 
echinodermata,  or  lea-hedgehogs,  whole  fliape  is  that  of  a 
large  elevated  helmet,  compofed  of  feveral  tranfverfely- 
joined  plates,  or  aifulce,  and  covered  with  very  final!  and 
rough  tubercles,  in  the  fliape  of  little  granules.  This 
genus,  when  folliie,  is  called  m Englifh  the  helmet-ftone, 
and  is  marked  with  ten  rows  of  double  lines,  either  crenated, 
or  punctuated,  and  running  from  the  top  to  the 
bafe  ; the  anterior  ones  being  much  longer  than  the 
re  if. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  known  fpecies,  •vies. 
1.  The  feutated  headed  one,  which  has  on  its  fummit  an  ob-. 
long  pentagonal  plate  like  a fliield.  2.  The  naked  headed  one 
without  this  fliield.  3.  That  with  the  t senile  laurated,  and 
(hewing  that  they  have  been  once  of  the  variolated  kind. 
Klein’s  Ediincd. 

Galea,  or  Gallot,  in  Naval  TaEt'ics , a low  built  veffel 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops  or  (lores,  having  both  fails 
and  oars. 

Galea,  in  Surgery,  fignifies  a kind  of  bandage  for  the 
head. 

GALEACHABAD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Allahabad  ; 3 miles  N.  YV.  oi  Iconpour. 

GALEAPG'UR,  a town  of  Bengal ; 60  miles  W.N.W. 
cf  Midnapour. 

G A LEANTHROPI A,  of  yaXm,  cat , and  avOpiiTo-, 
man,  in  the  writings  of  the  Ancient  Phyficians , a term  ufed 
to  exprefs  a fpecies  of  madnefs,  in  which  the  patient  fancied 
himfelf  a cat,  and  endeavoured  to  perform  all  the  motions  of 
that  animal. 

GALEARII,  in  Antiquity,  helmet-bearers ; a name  the 
Remans  gave  to  the  black  guards,  or  fervants  of  the  fol- 
diers.  See  Vegetius  iii.  6.  and  Salmafius  on  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  life  of  Adrian  by  Spartian. 

GALEASSE.  See  Galley. 

GALEATE  Flowers.  See  Flowers. 

GALEDXJPA,  in  Botany,  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  2.  59, 
t.  13.  Lamarck  in  Juff.  363.  An  Afiatic  leguminous  tree 
of  which  little  is  known.  The  Pungam,  Plort.  Mai.  v.  6, 
5.  t.  3,  cited  by  Juffieu  with  hefitation,  feems  to  be  very 
diftmCt. 

GALEETO,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifh  of  the 
alaudakind,  called  by  Rondeletius  alauda  non  crijlata,  aid 
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ir>  Engl  iff  the  miilgranoc  and  the  bullcard.  See  BlenmuS 
Pilous. 

GALEGA,  ill  Botany , a word,  according  to  John 
Ban hiii,  Hilt.  Plant,  v.  2.  342,  of  Italian  origin,  and  from 
the  fynonyms  it  fee  ms  poffibly  to  be  a corruption  of  herba 
gallic n.  However  obfcure  or  barbarous  its  fource,  it  lias 
long  been  fandlioned  by  general  adoption.  Linn.  Gen.  384. 
Schreb.  506.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  3.  1239.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
x.  2.  Juff.  359.  Tourn.  t.  222.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  625. 
Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandrla.  Nat.  Ord.  Papl- 
lionacecc,  Lain.  Leguminofte,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  (hort,  di- 
vided half  way  down  into  five  aw’-fhaped,  nearly  equal  teeth. 
Cor.  papilionaceous  ; ftandard  large,  ovate,  reflexed  at  the 
fummit  and  fides  ; wings  oblong,  almoll  as  long  as  the 
■ftandard,  each  furnifhed  with  an  appendage  ; keel  oblong, 
compreffed,  ftraight,  tumid  underneath  towards  the  extremi- 
ty, fharp  above.  Siam.  Filaments  diadelphous  (fimple  and 
nine-cleft)  ; anthers  oblong.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  (lender, 
oblong  ; ftyle  (lender,  afcending,  fhorter  than  the  germen  ; 
ftigma  a minute  terminal  point.  Peric.  Legume  very  long, 
compreffed,  pointed,  furrowed  with  oblong  ftrealcs  between 
the  feeds.  Seeds  feveral,  oblong-kidney-fhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  with  awl-fhaped,  nearly  equal  teeth.  Le- 
gume of  one  cell,  linear,  with  oblique  ilreaks  between  the 
■feeds. 

This  genus, originally  eftablifhed  on  the  Goat’s  Rue,  Ga- 
lega  officinalis  ; . Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1062,  has  fince  been  much  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  many  Cape,  as  well  as  tropical 
plants,  fo  that  the  fpecies  in  Willdenow  amount  to  37.  Of 
thefe  the  G.  plfcatorla,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  71,  a native 
of  the  Eafi  Indies  and  South-fea  iflands,  is  ufed  to  intoxi- 
cate fifli,  by  being  put  into  the  water,  fo  as  to  caufe  them 
to  be  eafily  caught  by  the  hand.  Many  of  the  flowers  are 
•ornamental,  being  ufually  of  a pink  er  purplifh  colour. 
The  roots  are  commonly  perennial  ; the  ftems  often  fhrubby. 
A saves  in  feven  fpecies  ternate  ; in  .the  reft  elegantly 
pinnate,  moftly  with  numerous  elliptical  leaflets. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  Galega  among  the  Chinefe. 
The  fir!!  and  largeft  is  a thick,  heavy  plant,  covered  with  a 
hard,  reddifh  bark,  whitifh  from  within,  and  of  a fharp, 
bitter  tafte.  Its  bloom  is  like  that  of  the  pea,  inodorous, 
fometimes  of  a blue  and  fometimes  of  a white  colour.  It 
gives  vinegar  a very  agreeable  tafte,  and  is  reckoned  a fpe- 
cific  in  diforders  of  the  breaft.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  a 
hard  root,  of  the  fize  of  a little  finger,  reddifh  within  and 
without,  and  of  a flronger  and  more  aromatic  tafte  than 
the  former.  The  plant  arifing  from  it  has  the  form  of  a 
little  tree,  with  leaves  fimjlar  to  thofe  of  the  myrtle.  It 
mould  befeleftedfrelh,  juicy,  of  a high  colour,  compaft,  odori- 
ferous, and  with  a ft'rong  aromatic  tafte.  The  Chinefe 
cut  it  into  pieces  of  the  fize  of  a filbert,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  dried  and  carried  about  with  more  eafe.  They  confider  it 
as  an  excellent  antidote.  .Thefe  two  fpecies  of  Galega  are 
cultivated  in  the  province  of  Xanxy,  and  the  merchants  of 
the  city  of  Tayvan  moftly  deal  in  them.  Rochon’s  Mada- 
gafear, 

GALEGOS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Barce- 
los. 

GALEIEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen ; 25 
miles  S.E.  of  Brandenburg. 

GALELA,  atown  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Gi- 
lolo.  N.  hit.  1 ' 58'.  E.  long.  1270  51'. 

G 1 LEN, Claudius,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  phyfician 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Pergamus,  a city  of  Afia  Minor, 
iu  the  hundred  and  thirty-firft  year  of  the  Chriilian  era, 


and  about  the  14th  or  15th  of  the  reign  of  Adrian.  From 
the  place  of  his  birth  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Perga  me- 
nus. He  lias  himfelf  informed  us  that  his  father,  whofe 
name  was  Nicon,  was  qn  honourable  and  wealthy  man,  and 
poffeffed  of  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  belles  lettres, 
philofophy,  aftronomy,  geometry,  and  archite&ure.  Ni- 
con was  ambitious  of  initiating  his  fon  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  age  ; and,  after  having  inftru&ed  him  in  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge  himfelf,  fent  him  to  the  beft  fchools  of  philo- 
fophy.  Whilft  engaged  in  ftudying  the  principles  of  the 
different  fedls,  Galen  foon  difplayed  his  judgment,  by  fe- 
lefting  the  various  parts  of  the  dodtrin.es  of  the  ft-oics,  aca- 
demics, and  peripatetics,  which  appeared  to  him  rational, 

. and  totally  rejecting  the  fafhionabie  fyftem  of  the  Epicure- 
ans. About  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  began  his  attachment 
to  the  fcience  of  medicine,  over  which  he  was  deftined  to 
prefide  for  many  centuries  with  oracular  authority.  During 
his  youth  he  travelled  much,  partly  with  a view  of  profiting 
by  converfaticn  with  the  moft  intelligent  phyficians  of  the 
age,  and  partly  for  the  purpofe  of  learning  whatever  related 
to  the  drugs,  which  were  the  pro dufts  of  different  countries. 
He  refided  feveral  years  at  Alexandria,  which  was  then  the 
great  refort  of  men  of  fcience,  and  the  beft  fchool  of  medi- 
cine in  the  world.  He  vifited  Cilicia,  Paleftine,  and  the 
iflands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus ; he  made  two  voyages  to 
Lemnos,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  the  Lemnian 
earth,  which  was  deemed  a medicine  of  exteniive  utility ; 
and  he  went  to  Caelo-Syria  to  examine  the  opobalfam.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  returned  from  Alexandria  to 
Pergamus,  where  his  practice  was  attended  with  diftinguifhed 
fuccefs.  Four  years  after  this,  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of 
his  age,  he  left  his  native  place,  and  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  attempted  to  eftablifh  himfelf.  But  he  encountered  much 
oppofition  and  jealoufy  from  the  phyficians  of  that  city,  who 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  methodic  fed!  ; he  was  ftig- 
matized  by  them  as  a theorift,  and  even  as  a dealer  in  magic. 
Neverthelefs  his  merit  was  recognized  by  feveral  Romans  of 
learning  and  rank.  He  became  extremely  intimate  with 
Eudemus,  a peripatetic  of  great  reputation,  whom  he  cured 
of  an  obftinate  intermittent ; and  he  obtained  the  efteem  of 
Sergius  Paulus,  the  pretor ; of  Barbaras,  the  uncle  of  the 
emperor  Lucius;  of  Severus,  afterwards  emperor  ; of  Boe- 
thus,  a man  of  confular  dignity,  and  otherp,  before  whom 
he  made  feveval  diffedtions,  and  demonftrated  efpecially  the 
organs  of  refpiration  and1  of  the  voice.  But  wanting  tem- 
per and  experience,  neceffary  to  a fuccefsful  conteft  with  a 
numerous  and  popular  party,  he  returned  to  Pergamus, 
after  a refidence  of  four  or  five  years,  under  the  pretence  of 
avoiding  the  plague,  which  then  raged  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  world. 

Galen  had  made  himfelf  known,  however,  to  advantage  ; 
•for  he  had  not  remained  long  in  his  native  place  before  he 
was  fent  for  to  attend  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus,  who  were  then  at  Aquileia.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  at  this  place  compelled  the  emperors  to 
depart  haftily  on  their  return  to  Rome,  whither  Galen  foon 
followed.  Lucius  died  on  the  road  ; but  Galen  had  obtained 
fo  much  of  the  eftimation  of  the  good  Aurelius,  that,  dur- 
ing his  famous  expedition  into  Germany,  he  committed  to 
him  the  care  of  his  fons  Commodus  and  Sextus.  Thefe 
princes  were  feized  with  fevers,  which  Galen  had  the  good 
fortune  to  cure  ; and  he  alfo  gave  a correft  opinion  of  the 
iffue  of  their  difeafes,  contrary  to  that  of  all  his  colleagues, 
which  raifed  him  to  an  eminence,  from  which  he  was  able 
to  defy  the  power,  and  finally  to  ruin  the  credit,  of  his  former 
opponents. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  how  long  Galen  refided  at 
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Rome,  after  he  went  thither  the  fecond  time,  or  whether  he 
ever  returned  to  Afia;  nor  are  his  biographers  agreed  as  to  the 
age  which  he  had  attained  at  his  death.  It  feems  probable 
from  his  writings  that  he  lived  at  Rome  under  the  empe- 
rors Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  and  Severus  ; and  Fabri- 
cius  afferts  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  feventy  ; which,  if  we 
calculate  from  his  birth,  mult  have  happened  in  the  feventli 
year  of  tire  reign  of  the  lafb  mentioned  emperor,  or  in  the 
"firft  year  of  the  third  century  of  the  Chriftian  era. 

The  high  ellimation  in  which  the  character  of  Galen  was 
held  by  his  contemporaries.,  is  evinced  by  the  public  refpeX 
which  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  days,  amid  thcfe  violent 
political  tumults  that  afforded  very  {lender  fecurity  to  the 
merits  of  other  individuals.  The  greateft  part  of  his  life 
was  fpent  in  the  zealous  purfuit  of  knowledge  ; and  every 
fubjeX,  poffeffing  the  molt  remote,  real  or  imaginary  con- 
nexion with  medical  concerns,  became  the  objeX  of  his 
ardent  inveftigation.  As  the  fruits  of  his  refearches,  we  are 
told,  that  he  compofed  five  hundred  different  eflays  on  the 
various  parts  of  medicine,  and  half  as  many  on  other  fcien- 
tific  fub]eXs,  conneXed  with  it.  The  confcicnfnefs  of  his 
fuperior  endowments,  however,  inflamed  his  vanity,  and  ren- 
dered him  fomewhat  contemptuous  towards  his  brethren  : be 
even  prefumed  to  compare  himfelf  with  the  emperor  Trajan, 
in  refpeX  to  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  the  public. 
But  great  vanity  was  a common  charaXeriftic  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  time. 

Without  entering  into  a long  detail  of  all  the  particular 
treatifes  written  by  Galen,  it  may  be  fufficient  here  to  notice 
the  different  editions  of  the  whole  of  his  works  that  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  us.  The  Greek  editions  are  thofe  of 
Aldus  and  Aud.  Afulanus,  printed  at  Venice,  1525,  in 
five  volumes  folio,  and  of  Hieron,  Gemufteus,  at  Bafil, 
1538,  in  the  fame  form.  The  Latin  editions  are,  that  of 
Paris,  1536,  folio,  printed  by  Simon  Colinceus;  and  re- 
printed at  Lyons  in  1554,  with  additions  and  corrections, 
by  Joan.  Frellonius  : — that  of  Bafil,  1542,  folio,  printed 
by  Frobenius,  and  edited  by  Gemufreus  : — thofe  of  Bafil 
again  in  1549,  1550,  and  1562;  the  laft  of  which  contains  a 
preface  by  Conrad  Gefner,  in  which  he  comments  with 
great  judgment  on  the  merits  of  Galen,  and  his  works,  and 
of  his  different  tranflators  : — the  edition  of  Venice,  1562, 
with  the  corrections  of  John  Baptiil  Rafario : — ten  editions 
publifhed  at  Venice  by  the  Juntas,  in  different  years  between 
1.541  and  1625  ; the  ninth  of  which,  printed  in  1609,  and 
the  laft,  are  precifely  the  fame,  and  are  the  belt  and  moft 
correct : — laftly,  an  edition  printed  at  Venice  in  1541-45, 
by  John  Fa'meus,  in  feven  volumes  8vo.,  with  the  notes  of 
Ricci.  An  edition  of  Galen’s  works,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  an  elegant  form,  was  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  thir- 
teen volumes,  folio,  by  Rene  Chartrier,  including^  alfo  the 
works  of  Hippocrates  ; it  is  deemed  a correX  work.  See 
Eloy.  DiX.  Hill.  Le  Clerc.  Hift.  de  Med.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  particular  treatiies  of  Galen,  fee  the  author  laft 
quoted,  and  Haller.  Biblioth.  Med.  PraX.  Galen  has 
twice  mentioned  our  Saviour  in  his  treatife  “ De  differentia 
pulfuum;”  and  in  his  celebrated  work  “ De  ufu  Partium 
Corporis  humani,”  he  has  mentioned  Mofes.  Lardner’s 
Works,  vol.  vii’. 

This  great  phyftcian  has  recorded  a ftory  of  the  power 
of  mufic  over  the  paffions,  fimilar  to  what  has  been  related 
of  Pythagoras  by  Boethius.  He  fays  that  Damon,  the 
r.-rufic-mafter  of  Socrates,  feeing  a young  ft  ranger  inflamed 
with  wine,  in  fo  violent  a rage,  that  be  was  on  the  point 
of  fetting  fire  to  the  lioufe  of  his  miftrefs,  for  preferring 
his  rival  to  him ; and,  moreover,  animated  by  the  found  of 
a flute  playing  to  him  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  had  this  young 
man  reftored  to  reafon  and  .tranquillity,  by  ordering  the 


Tibicina,  or  female  performer  on  the  flute,  to  change  her 
mode,  and  play  in  a grave  and  foothing  ftyle,  according  to 
the  meafure  ufually  given  to  the  fpondee.  Galen,  though  he 
differs  much  from  Afclepiades  on  moft  other  fubjeXs,  joins 
with  him  in  the  medicinal  powers  of  mufic  : and  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  learned  Dr.  Bianchini,  pre- 
fefi'or  of  phyfic  at  Udme,  colleXed  all  the  pafl'ages  pre- 
lerved  in  ancient  authors  relative  to  the  medicinal  applica- 
tion of  mufic  by  Afclepiades,  who  fiourifhed  near  a cen- 
tury before  the  Chriftian  era  ; and  it  appears  from  this 
compilation,  (entitled  “ La  Medicina  d’Afclepiade  per 
ben  curare  le  Malatie  acute,  raccolta  da  varii  frammenti 
Greci  e Latini,”  in  Venezia,)  that  it  was  ufed  as  a remedy 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,, 
not  only  in  acute,  but  chronical  diforders..  And  this 
writer  gives  feveral  cafes  within  his  own  knowledge,  in 
which  mufic  lias  been  efficacious  ; but  the  eonfideration,  as 
well  as  the  honour,  of  thefe,  more  properly  belong  to 
modern  mufic  than  to  the  ancient.  See  Medicina  Mnftcay 
where  this  fubjeX  will  be  refumed. 

Galen,  in  Geography,  a military  town  (hip  of  America, 
m Onondago  county,  New  York,  fituated  on  Canandarqua 
creek  ; 1 2 miles  N.W.  of  the  N.  end  of  the  Cayuga  lake, 
and  13  S.  by  E.  of  Great  Sodus.  On  the  fouth  it  is 
bounded  by  Junius. 

GALENA,  in  Mineralogy , lead  mineralized  bv  fulphur. 
(See  Lead,  Sulphuretted .)  The  meaning  formerly  conveyed 
by  this  term  was  vague  ; for,  befides  fulphuret  of  lead,  alfo 
common  or  black  blende  was  meant  by  it.  It  was  alio  ufed 
by  Wallerius  and  others  as  a prefix  to  the  names  of  various 
metals  to  denote  their  fulphurets  : thus  we  have  Galena  an- 
timonii  or  ftibii,  which  is  our  grev-antimony-ore  : Galena 
cobalti,  or  white  and  grey-cobalt-ore  ; Galena  zincina,  Ga- 
lena bifmuthi,  &c. 

Galena  Inanis,  a name  given  by  authors  to  a glittering  fub- 
ftance,  very  much  refembiing  fome  of  the  plated  ores  of  lead, 
but  really  containing  none  of  that  metal. 

GALENIA,  in  Botany , fo  denominated  by  Linnaeus 
in  memory  of  the  celebrated  ancient  phyfician  Galen.  Linn. 
Gen.  194.  Schreb.  263.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  436.  Mart. 
Mill.  DiX.  v,  2.  Juff.  84.  Clafs  and  order,  OElandr'ia 
Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Succulents,  Linn.  Atr'ipTices,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  minute,  inferior,  four-cleft, 
concave ; its  fegments  oblong.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments eight,  capillary,  hardly  fo  long  as  the  calyx  ; ai  thers 
of  two  lobes.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundiih  ; ftyles  two, 
fimple,  rellexed  ; ftigmas  Ample.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh, 
of  two  cells.  Seeds  two,  oblong,  angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Capfule 
roundiih,  of  two  cells,  containing  two  feeds.. 

1.  G.  afneana,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  515.  Suppl.  227.  (Atri- 

plex  africana  lignofa  lutefeena,  rorifmarini  foliis  ; Till.  Hort- 
Pif.  t.  15.)  “ Upright,  fhrubby.  Leaves  linear,  flelhy.” — 

Native  of  Africa.  A humble  plant  of  no  attraXive  afpeX, 
fomewhat  refembiing  an  Afparagus,  with  terminal  panicles 
of  fmall  inconfpicuous  greenifii-white  Jlo oners,  which  are 
feffile  in  the  forks  of  the  panicle. 

2.  G.  procumbent..  Linn.  Suppl-  227.-  “ Procumbent- 

Leaves  ovate,  channelled,  with  fpreadingrecurved  points.” 

Gathered  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

GALENICAL  System.  The  profeffors  of medicine  at 
Rome  were  divided  into  a number  of  feXs  at  the  time  when 
Galen  appeared  ; and  of  thefe  the  methodifts  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  and  the  empirics  in  the  lowelt, 
while  the  dogmatics  were  again  divided  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thority to  which  they  appealed,  fome  preferring  the  tenets 
of  Hippocrates,  others  thofe  of  Eraliftratus,  of  Afclepiades, 
&c.  (See  Empiric).  But  Galen  treated,  with  derifion 
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thefe  flaves  of  authority,  and  profefted  hiirFlf  of  the  eclec- 
tic .clafs,  who  adopted,  whatever  wTas  valuable  in  the  writings 
of  all  phyficians  indiferiminately.  Hippocrates,  however, 
was  the  author  whofe  works  he  held  in  the  higheft  eftimaticr, 
and  he  feemed  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  fir!!;  who  had  dif- 
covered  the  true  interpretation  of  his  language.  After 
writing  much  in  the  way  of  comment  on  the  father  of  phyllc, 
and  even  defending  his  principles  againlt  thofe  of  fome  of  the 
feefarians,  he  eftablifhed  his  own  fyftem  by  filling  up  the 
outline,  as  it  were,  of  the  theory  of  Hippocrates,  to  which 
he  made  numerous  additions.  This  fyftem  was  formed  with 
confiderable  ingenuity,  and  was  fufliciently  plaufible,  in  the 
abfence  of  more  accurate  phyfiological  knowledge,  to  be 
received  as  the  true  fyftem  of  nature,  and  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  medical  world  for  thirteen  centuries,  ex- 
cluding all  rational  inveftigation,  and  therefore  retaidmg, 
rather  than  affifting,  theprogrefs  of  the  fcience.  We  can 
only  pretend  to  give  a flight  fketch  here  of  the  opinions  of 
this  extraordinary  man. 

Galen  maintained,  with  Hippocrates,  that  the  body  was 
compofed  of  four  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  and  eartn, 
which  were  poffeffed  oi  the  qualities  of  hot,  cold,  moift, 
and  dry.  While  theie  elements  and  qualities  remained  in  juft 
proportion  to  each  other,  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
were  in  a ftate  of  juft  temperament,  and  performed  their  re- 
fpe&ive  funttions  well ; in  other  words,  the  body  remained 
in  health.  But  when  any  of  tliefe  elements  or  qualities  be- 
came deficient  or  excefiive,  an  intemperies  enfued,  the  func- 
tions were  imperfectly  or  painfully  performed,  or  altoge- 
ther ceafed.  The  organs  of  the  body,  he  alfo  remarked, 
were  or  were  not  in  a proper  ftate  in  refpeCt  to  fize,  figure, 
number,  fituation,  connexion,  or  difunion  : and  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  included  all  the  varieties  of  health  and  difeafe. 
Hence  the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfician  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  maintain  the  proper  temperament,  and  to  correct  any  intem- 
peries ; and  on  the  other,  to  prefervethe  fize,  figure,  number, 
fituation,  and  connection  of  the  organs,  and  to  re-eftablifh 
thefe  conditions  when  difordered.  From  this  view  of  tne 
fubjedt  two  axioms  were  deduced.  The  firft  was,  that  it  is 
neceffary  to  retain  all  the  parts  in  their  natural  condition,  by 
means  which  are  fimilar  in  quality  or  power  : i.  e.  heat  is 
adapted  to  preferve  the  quality  of  heat  in  a hot  part,  cold 
to  retain  the  quality  of  cold  in  a cold  part,  &c.  ; and,  in  like 
manner,  we  muft  guard  againft  the  circumftances  which 
tend  to  alter  the  figure,  fize,  connection,  &c.  of  the  organs. 
This  maxim  related  to  the  prefer  gallon  of  health.  The  fecond 
regarded  the  cure  of  df cafes,  and  inculcated  tne  neceffity  ox 
correcting  the  intemperies,  and  the  derangements  in  point 
of  fize,  figure,  See.,  by  means  of  contrary  quality  or  power  ; 
i.  e.  where  a warm  part  is  become  cold,  heat  muft  be  applied ; 
and  where  a certain  motion,  or  by  violence  an  organ  has 
been  difplaced,  a motion  or  violence  of  an  oppofite  tendency 
muft  be  employed  to  reftore  it  to  its  fituation  ; and  fo  on. 
In  a word,  contraries  are  cured  by  their  contraries,  “ con- 
traria  contrariis  medentur.” 

All  the  curative  intentions  of  the  practitioner  were  ful- 
filled, according  to  Galen,  by  diet,  medicines,  or  manual 
operation.  The  principal  practical  maxims  which  Galen 
adopted  upon  thefe  points  were  thofe  which  Hippocrates 
had  taught.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  with  refpedl  to 
pharmacy,  or  the  preparation  and  ufe  of  drugs,  that  much 
additional  knowledge  had  been  acquired  fince  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  and  many  new  medicines  had  been  employed, 
both  fimple  and  compound.  Upon  the  fubjeft  both  of 
fimple  medicines,  and  of  compounding  them,  Galen  wrote 
many  treatifes  ; and  as  lie  had  employed  fome  fancy  in  af- 
figning  the  particular  intemperies  to  each  difeafe,  in  the  va- 
rious combinations  of  hot  and  dry,  hot  and  moiil,  cold  and 


moift,  &c. ; fo  he  exerclfed  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  imagina- 
tion in  determining  the  properties  of  fimples.  For  thefe 
properties  were  deduced  from  the  four  primary  qualities  of 
hot,  cold,  moift,  and  dry,  and  were  conceived  by  him  to 
exift  each  in  four  different  degrees.  Thus  the  quality  of 
hot,  for  inftance,  was  poffeffed  by  different  fubitances  in  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  degree.  Cichory  was  believed 
to  be  cold  in  the  firft  degree,  and  pepper  to  be  hot  in  the 
1 mirth  degree.  By  the  different  combinations  of  thefe 
qualities,  in  their  different  degrees,  he  fuppofed  that  all 
medicines  operated:  and  he  even  explained  the  fenfible 
qualities  of  certain  lubftances,  fuch  as  four,  fait,  acrid. 
See.  as  depending  upon  the  primary  qualities  juft  men- 
tioned. Thus  faltneis,  lie  faid,  originated  in  the  principle 
of  heat;  bitternefs  he  deduced  from  drynefs  ; fournefs  from 
cold;  &c.  Theie  latter  qualities,  however,  he  conficlered 
as  differing  from  the  former,  in  the  one  inftance  being 
actual,  in  the  ether  potential:  thus  fire  is  actually  hot,  pep- 
per potentially;  ice  is  actually  cold,  mandrake  potentially. 
In  thefe  ^peculations,  it  is  obvious  that  Galen  admitted  the 
pihantoms  of  the  imagination  to  fupply  the  place  of  cbfer- 
vation  and  experience  : but  even  this  comprehenfive  theory, 
like  other  gratuitous  fyftems,  left  many  fabts  to  be  explained 
by  fome  occult  principle,  or  ipeciiic  caufe,  the  final  refort 
of  human  ignorance.  The  common  operation  of  purgatives 
was  explained  by  a fpecific  attraction  of  each  purgative  fub- 
ltance  for  a certain  humour,  which  it  difeharged:  hence, 
though  Galen  employed  blood-letting  to  diminiih  plethora, 
he  ufed  purgatives  only  with  the  intention  of  evacuating 
cacoehymy,  or  morbid  humours. 

There  are  other  points  in  the  phyfiology  of  Galen, 
which,  for  tlxe  fake  of  perfpieuity,  we  have  omitted  to  no- 
tice in  the  preceding  fketch  ; but  which  merit  attention, 
inafmuoh  as  they  eonftitute  in  part  the  foundation  of  the 
language  of  nhyfiologifts,  even  in  the  improved  condition  of 
our  knowledge  in  modern  times.  With  Hippocrates,  he 
divided  the  living  body  into  three  principles,  or  component 
parts,  the  folic! s,  the  humours,  and  the  fpirits.  The  folids 
he  fubdivided  into  fimple,  and  compound  or  organic.  Of 
the  fluids  he  recognized  the  four  humours  of  Hippocrates, 
the  Hood,  phlegm,  bile,  and  black  bile,  or  melancholy,  and 
their  relations  to  the  four  elemental  properties  which  that 
ancient  phyfician  had  maintained  : namely,  he  regarded  the 
blood  as  a red,  hot,  and  moift  humour;  the  phlegm,  as 
white,  cold,  and  moift  ; the  bile,  as  yellow,  hot,  and  dry ; 
and  the  melancholy,  as  a black,  cold,  and  dry  humour. 
With  refpebt  to  the  fpirits,  Galen  divided  them  into  three 
fpecies,  the  natural , vital,  and  animal  fpirits.  The  firft  of 
thefe  were  only  a fubtile  vapour,  arifing  from  the  blood, 
and  deriving  their  origin  from  the  liver,  which  he  deemed 
the  elaboratory  of  the  blood.  Tliefe  natural  fpirits,  when 
carried  to  the  heart,  and  mixed  with  the  air,  taken  in  by 
rdpiration,  became  vital  fpirits;  which  again  were  con- 
verted into  animal  fpirits  in  the  brain.  Thefe  three  forts 
of  fpirits  he  confidered  as  the  inftrurr.ents  of  the  three  dif- 
ferent faculties,  refident  in  the  parts  in  which  each  fort 
of  fpirits  was  formed.  The  natural  faculty,  or  function, 
he  placed  in  the  liver,  and  believed  it  to  prefide  over  the 
nutrition,  growth,  and  generation  of  the  animal  body.  The 
vital  function  he  lodged  in  the  heart,  and  conceived,  that 
by  it  heat  and  life  were  communicated  to  every  part  of  the 
body  through  the  canal  of  the  arteries.  The  animal  faculty, 
including  the  rational  principle,  he  placed  in  the  brain,  and 
confidered  it  as  diftributing  he  power  of  motion  and  feel- 
ing to  every  part,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  and  as 
prefiding  over  the  other  faculties.  (See  Function. ) Theie 
three  faculties  produced  the  three  forts  of  actions,  according 
to  Galen,  which  are  defignated  by  the  fame  epithets,  and 
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which  he  divided  into  internal  and  external.  The  internal 
animal  actions  are  imagination,  judgment,  and  memory ; 
the  external  are  the  five  fenfes,  and  motion.  The  internal 
vital  actions  are  violent  paffions,  as  anger,  See. ; the  ex- 
ternal are  motion,  the  p.ulfation  of  the  arteries,  and  diftri- 
bution  of  the  fpirits  through  them,  diffufing  life  and  heat. 
The  internal  natural  aftions  are  fanguification,  the  digeftion 
of  food,  and  the  actions  connected  with  it;  the  external 
are  the  diftribution  of  blood  by  the  veins  for  the  purpofes  of 
nourilhing,  enlarging,  and  preferving  the  body.  Betides 
thefe  general  faculties,  Galen  admitted  of  particular  fa- 
culties, redding  in  each  organ'  of  the  body,  and  directing  its 
movements : and  if  he  were  alked,  what  was  the  prime 
mover  of  all  thefe  faculties,  he  anfwered  with  Hippocrates, 
Nature. 

We  lhall  not  attempt  to  detail  his  numerous  divifions  of 
difeafe,  or  his  views  of  the  different  caufes,  fymptoms,  diag- 
noftic  and  prognoflic  figns,  which  his  fiavery  of  fyftem  led 
him  to  arrange  in  peculiar  orders  and  clafles.  Before  we 
conclude,  we  muff:  remark,  that  the  little  and  equivocal  no- 
tice of  the  pulfe  taken  by  the  more  ancient  phyficians,  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  copioufnefs  of  Galen  ; who, 
after  making  it  the  greateft  ftudy  of  his  life,  left  behind  him 
Sixteen  or  feventeen  different  treatifes  on  this  fingle  fubjeft. 
But  it  was  a more  abundant  fource  of  abfurd  hypotheiis 
than  any  of  his  other  fpeculations  : neverthelefs  he  evinced 
his  prudence,  in  pointing  out  the  neceffity  of  comparing 
the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  with  all  other  fymptoms,  before  a 
final  judgment  of  any  difeafe  is  formed.  Le  Clerc.  Hift. 
de  la  Med.  Walker’s  Memoirs.  For  a full  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  anatomical  acquirements  of  Galen,  the  reader 
may  confult  the  elaborate  work  of  Monf.  Le  Clerc,  juft 
quoted.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  notice  the 

Galenical  Pharmacy,  which  formerly  flood  in  oppo- 
sition to  chemical  pharmacy.  The  medicinal  fubftances  ufed 
by  Hippocrates  were  generally  given  Singly,  and  in  the  moft 
Simple  forms.  Deviations  from  this  rational  cullom,  how- 
ever, had  extended  to  an  incredible  degree  before  Galen, 
much  of  whofe  time  was  employed  in  arranging  according 
to  his  own  theories  the  multifarious  compositions  of  his  pre- 
deceifors.  But  inftead  of  Simplifying,  he  conjoined  with 
the  labour  of  methodizing,  a zeal  to  enlarge  the  overgrown 
catalogue.  Excepting,  however,  in  the  number  of  ingre- 
dients, fuppofed  to  po fiefs  Similar  qualities,  which  he  heaped 
together  in  boundlefs  profufion,  his  pharmacy  poiieffed  con- 
fiderable  Simplicity,  for  it  included  only  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  was  confined  to  the  mere  operations  of  powdering, 
boiling,  or  infuiing.  This  Galenical  or  vegetable  phar- 
macy remained,  for  ten  centuries,  a perfeft  code,  or  iealed 
book,  from  which  practitioners  in  medicine  thought  it  little 
lefs  than  facrilege  to  deviate,  even  on  the  moft  minute  oc- 
casions. 

When  the  chemical  refearches  of  Paracelfus  and  Van 
Helmont  had  introduced  certain  preparations  of  mercury, 
and  other  metallic  or  mineral  fubftances,  into  the  materia 
medica,  thefe  innovations  were  oppofed  by  the  followers  of 
the  dodtrines  of  Galen,  and  the  partifans  affunied  refpe&ively 
the  titles  of  Galenifts  and  Chemfts.  Thefe  titles,  however, 
are  now  extintl,  and  the_numerous  frivolous  hypothefes  of 
both  feds  are  exploded : the  fcience  of  modenn  times, 

while  it  has  found  the  neceffity  of  difearding  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  materia  medica  numerous  Simples  em- 
ployed by  the  Galenifts,  and  of  Simplifying  their  multifa- 
rious compounds,  has  at  the  fame  time  borrowed  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemifts  Some  of  the  moft  adive  and  fa- 
iutary  agents  upon  the  living  animal  body. 

GALENISTS,  in  Medicine,  fee  the  preceding  article. 
Vox,.  XV. 
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Galenists,  cr  G olenites,  in  EccUJiaJllcal  H'Jlcry , are  a 
branch  of  Mennonites,  or  Ansbaptifts,  who  take  in  Several 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Socinians,  or  rather  Arians,  touching 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 

In  1664,  the  Waterlandians  were  divided  into. two  parties, 
of  which  the  one  were  called  Galenifts,  and  the  other  Apof- 
toolians. 

They  are  thus  called  from  their  leader,  A hr.  Galenus,  a 
learned  and  eloquent  phyfician  of  Amfterdam,  who  confidered 
the  Chriftian  religion  as  a fyftem,  that  laid  much  lefs  ftrefs 
on  faith  than  practice  ; and  who  was  for  taking  into  the 
communion  of  the  Mennonites  all  thofe  who  acknowledged 
the  divine  origin  cf  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
rnent,  and  led  holy  and  virtuous  lives. 

GALEOBDOLON,  in  Botany , from  yoiXsn,  a nvcafel , 
or  cat,  and  pMxoc,  a fetid feent.  It  has  occafionally  beer,  a 
.Synonym  for  fome  fpecies  of  Gakcpfts , or  plants  akin  to  that 
genus,  and  is  retained  by  Linnaeus  as  the  Specific  name  of 
the  yellow  Archangel,  made  a diftinft  genus  by  Hudfotf. 
Hudf.  FI.  AngL  257.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  671.  (Galeoplis; 
Linn.  Gen.  292.  Schreb.  389.  Juffi  114.  Leonurus ; 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  115.)  Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia 
Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticillaia,  Lihn.  Labiate , 
Juffi 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  with  five 
unequal  fpreading  teeth,  each  armed  with  a fpinous  awn, 
permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ringent ; tube  Snort,  dilated 
upwards ; limb  gaping  ; upper  lip  incurved,  elliptical,  con- 
cave, entire  ; lower  in  three  equal,  acute  Segments  ; without 
any  teeth  at  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  -the  ti.be.  Siam.. 
Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  incurved  under  the  upper  lip, 
two  Snorter  than  the  others;  anthers  roundilh,  bifid.  Ptft, 
Germen  Superior,  four-cleft ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  about  the 
fame  length  and  polition  as  the  ftamens  ; iligma  in  two 
(harp  fpreading  divifions.  Perlc.  none,  except  the  dried 
rigid  calyx.  Seeds  four,  angular,  abrupt. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  unequal,  awned.  Upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  entire,  vaulted  ; lower  in  three  acute  feg- 
ments. 

1.  G.  luteum.  Hudf.  258.  Sm.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  787. 
With.  530.  (G.  Galeoplis;  Curt.  Lend.  Fafc.  4.  t.  40. 

Galeopfis  Galeobdolon  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  810.  Dreves  t.  20. 
Lamium  luteum;  Raii  Syn.  240.)  Yellow  Dead-nettle; 
or  Weafel-fnout. — Native  of  groves  throughout  Europe,  to 
which  it  is  very  ornamental  in  the  Spring.  It  rather  prefers 
a moiit  foil,  and  is  perennial.  The  habit  is  that  of  a La- 
mium, not  of  a Gcdeopfis.  Stems  Simple.  Leaves  oppofite, 
(talked,  heart-fhaped,  ferrated.  Flowers  about  fix  in  each 
whorl,  large,  yellow,  prettily  Speckled  with  red.  The  herb 
has  no  very  remarkable  flavour,  or  quality.  No  other 
fpecies  is  known. — Linnaeus  originally  referred  this  plant 
to  Leonurus,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Scopoli,  and 
more  recently  by  Wilkie  now.  The  habit  does  not  well 
accord,  nor  is  the  upper  lip  villous  as  in  that  genus. 

GALEOLA,  in  Natural  Il'jlory,  the  name  of  a genus  of 
the  echinodermata,  or  lea  hedge-hogs'  of  the  galeatea,  or 
helmet  kind. 

They  have  their  name  from  the  Latin  galeeld,  a diminutive 
of  the  word  galea,  and  which  figniile'd  with'  the  ancient 
Romans  a dnnking-veffel,  made  in  the  shape  of  a final!  hel- 
met. Of  this  genus  there  are  three  known  fpecies.  j.  A. 
papillofe  kind,  covered  with  Small  eminence's.  2.  An  undu- 
lated kind,  with  its  ftriie  rCfembling  waves.  3,  The  fmooth 
kind.  Klein. 

GALEOPSIS,  in  Botany , from  yctiim,  0.  nvcafel,  or  cat, 
and  ofi;-,  afpeft,.  an  old  name,  alluding  to  the  mouth  of  the 
flower.  Dr.  Sibthorp,  however,  has  proved  the'yaJuo-N-  of 
4 C Diofcorides 
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Diofcorides  to  lie  Scrophularia  peregrina.  Linn.  Gen,  292. 
Schreb.  389.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  91.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  628.  JufT.  114.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  506.  Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Verticillata , Linn.  Labiata,  Juff. 

Gen.  Cli.  Cal.  Periantli  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  with  five 
rather  unequal  fpreading  teeth,  as  long  as  the  tube,  each 
armed  with  a fpinous  awn,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
ringent  ; tube  Ihort ; limb  gaping  ; orifice  rather  wider 
than  the  tube,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  calyx,  bearing  on 
each  fide,  at  the  bafe  of  the  lower  lip,  a little  pointed  tooth- 
like protuberance,  hollow  at  the  back  ; upper  lip  roundifh, 
concave,  ferrated  at  the  top  ; lower  in  three  fegments,  the 
lateral  ones  roundifh,  the  central  large!!,  emarginate,  and 
crenate.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  concealed  by 
the  upper  lip  ; two  of  them  fhortell  ; anthers  roundifh, 
cloven.  Pi/I.  Germen  fuperior,  four-cleft  ; ftyle  thread  - 
fhaped,  about  the  fame  length  and  pofition  as  the  ftamens  ; 
lligma  in  two  fharp  fpreading  diviiions.  Peric.  none,  ex- 
cept the  rigid,  upright  or  clofed  calyx.  Seeds  four,  angu- 
lar, abrupt. 

EiT.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft,  awned.  Upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  notched,  vaulted  ; lower  with  two  teeth  on  its  upper 
fide. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  in  G.  Ladamim  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  is  fomewhat  reflexed  at  the  apex,  and 
fcarcely  at  all  crenate,  but  we  do  not  find  this  quite  appli- 
cable to  our  plant  ; fee  Eng.  Bot.  t.  884.  In  G.  Tetrahit 
Dr.  Smith  obferved  at  Matlock  a remarkable  variety  of 
ftrufture,  the  terminal  flowers  of  each  branch  having  a re- 
gular quadrifid  falver-fhaped  corolla,  with  four  equal  fpread- 
ing ftamens,  whilfl:  all  the  others  were  of  their  ufual  fhape. 
See  Linn.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  201.  Some  botanifts  take  this 
genus,  at  leaf!  fome  of  its  fpecies,  for  the  yaAioftis  of  Diof- 
corides,  whilfl;  others  fuppofe  Lamlum  purpureum  to  be 
what  he  intended  under  that  name.  The  late  profeiTor  J. 
Sibthorp  has,  in  our  opinion,  fettled  the  point  by  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fpot,  and  propofes  Scrophularia  peregrina  as  moil 
eorreftly  anfwering  to  all  the  ancient  defcriptions,  as  well 
as  growing  where  Diofcorides  relates.  See  Prodr.  FI.  Grxc. 
v.  1.  406  and  435.  He  found  no  real  Galeopfis  in  Greece 
or  its  neighbourhood.  We  have  four  fpecies  of  Galeopfis  in 
England,  of  which  G.  verf color,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  667,  often 
called  the  Bee  Nettle,  from  the  refemblance  of  its  lip  to 
the  Bee  Orchis,  is  the  moil  fpecious,  and  is  truly  a beautiful 
flower.  It  grows  in  fandy  fields,  and,  like  its  congeners,  is 
an  annual,  eafily  propagated  by  feed.  The  herbage  has  an 
inelegant  nettle-like  afpeft,  befet  with  pungent  prickles. 
Willdenow’s  Species  Plantarum  enumerates  four  fpecies, 
but  he  has  not  our  G.  villofa  among  them,  and  he  divides 
G.  Ladamim  into  two,  perhaps  not  improperly. 

GALEPSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a Greek  town 
which  authors  have  attributed,  at  different  periods,  to  Thrace, 
©r  to  Macedonia.  It  was  lituated  on  the  weftern  coail  of 
the  peninfula,  adjoining,  on  the  weft,  to  that  on  which 
mount  Athos  flood.  This  peninfula  was  denominated  Sitho- 
nia.  Galepfus  was  about  a mile  from  the  coaft,  having  to 
the  N.W.  Myla,  and  to  the  S.E.  Torone,  which  gave  name 
to  the  Toronaic  gulf.  It  was  a colony  of  Thafians,  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides. 

GALE  R A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Grenada  ; 5 miles  S.S.E.  of  Huefca. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia  ; 5 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Tortofa. 

Galera,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
€oaft  of  Minorca. 

Galeka,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  South  America,  cn 


the  Spanifli  Main.  N.lat.  110.  W.  long.  75°  20*. — Alfo, 
the  eaft  point  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  N.  lat.  io°  45k 
W.  long.  6o’  30'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of  Bracciano. — Alio,  a river  of 
Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  15° 

Galera,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Miflela  ; which  fee. 

GALERIA,  or  Galaria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Sicily,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  Stephanus,  the 
geographer,  calls  the  town  “ Galarina  Urbs,”  and  tlfe 
country  “ Galaria.’’ 

Galeria,  Gulf  of,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  N.W.  coaft 
of  the  iiland  of  Corfica.  N.  lat.  420  27'.  E.  long.  3C 
44’. 

GALE  RICUL  ATE  Flowers.  See  Flowers. 

GALERITA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  crefted  blenny,  called 
alfo  adonis.  See  Blennius. 

GALERIUS,  furnamed  Armentarius,  and  ftyled  alfo  the 
younger  Maximian,  in  Biography,  was  appointed  Csefar  by 
Dioclefian,  March  ill,  A.  D.  292,  and  in  the  year  305  ad- 
vanced to  the  Imperial  throne.  In  307,  he  elevated  Lici- 
nius  to  the  rank  of  Auguftus,  fo  that  at  this  time  there  were 
in  reality  fix  Roman  emperors,  viz.  Maximian,  Galerius,. 
Conftantine,  Maximin,  Maxentius,  and  Licinius.  Galerius 
died  in  3 1 1,  of  a long  and  grievous  diftemper,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  inflidted  upon  him  as  a judgment  from  heaven  for 
his  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Chriltians.  For  other  parti- 
culars relating  to  him,  fee  Dioclesian  and  Persecution. 

GALE  RON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes,  celebrated  for  its  fifliery ; 15  miles  from  Ma- 
caiTar. 

GALESUS,  (Cervaro,)  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river 
of  Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarento,  mentioned  by  Virgil  and 
Martial. 

GALETS,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  at  the  N.E.  end  of 
lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  Hate  of  New  York  ; 3 miles  S.W. 
of  Roebuck  ifland. 


G ALETTE,  La,  a neck  of  land  in  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  in  Canada.  The  land  adjoining  to  it  is  very 
good.  It  is  ii  league  above  the  fall  called  Les  Galots. 

Galette,  Riviere  a la  Vielle,  a river  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  river  St.  Laurence,  above  ifle  Fort  Levi. 
N.  lat.  44''’  46'.  W.  long.  75^  27'. 

GALEUS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Squalus. 

Galeus  Rhodius,  a name  given  by  Athenaeus  and  fome 
other  of  the  old  writers,  to  a very  large  and  delicate  fifli. 
Schoneveldt  is  of  opinion,  that  they  meant  by  it  the  ftur- 
geon,  and  brings  many  good  reafons  for  his  opinion.  See 
Acipenser  Sturio. 

Galeus  Siellatus,  the Jlarred  hound fifo,  in  Ichthyology,  a kind 
of  hound  fi!h  remarkably  fpeckled,  with  white  fpots  in  form 
of  liars. 

GALEXIA,  a name  given  by  Galen,  and  fome  of  the 
other  ancient  writers,  to  the  common  lamprey. 

GALGALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of Vifiapour  ; 48  miles  S.  of  Vifiapour.  N.lat. 
16’  42'.  E.  long.  75  25'. 

GALGON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gmonde  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Libourne. 

GALGULUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Pfttacus; 
which  fee. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Corvus  ; which  fee. — Alfo, 
a fpecies  of  Coracias,  Coracias  garrula,  or  roller ; and  alfo 
the  Coracias  finenfis ; fee  Coracias. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of 
Tetrao,  or  the  Tetrao  nsevius.  See  Tetrao. 

GALLIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Coimbra. 

GALI,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by  fome  to 
c the 
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the  indigo,  or  feculae  of  the  plant  anil,  ufed  in  dyeing,  See. 
Garcias  gives  us  this  name,  and  fays,  that  the  plant  is  like 
the  mangirique  ; but  Clufius  tranflating  this  word  by  ocy- 
nium  or  bafil,  has  ftrangely  perplexed  the  cafe  : the  anil  or 
indigo  plant  not  having  any  refernbiance  of  that  herb. 

GALIAN,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Cypritius  which 
fee. 

GALTANI,  Ferdinand,  in  Biography , was  born  in 
the  year  1728,  at  Chieti,  a town  of  Abruzzi,  where  his 
father,  a nobleman,  was  affefTor  of  the  royal  court  of  juftice. 
He  was  deltined  for  tlie  iludy  of  the  law,  and  was  carefully 
educated  with  that  view.  He  was  much  given  to  fatire,  and 
being  refufed  admiflion  into  an  academy,  he  made  ufe  of  his 
powers  of  inventive  againit  that  body  before  he  waS  eighteen 
years  of  age,  which  tirlt  made  him  known  as  a writer.  , In 
a (hort  time  afterwards  he  applied  his  talents  to  more  im- 
portant and  ferious  fubjedts.  The  public  finances  of  the 
two  Sicilies  had  become  much  deranged,  and  various  plans 
bad  been  propofed  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  without  fuccefs. 
War  and  fome  other  events  caufed  a prodigious  influx  or 
money  into  them  from  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  ; many 
regulations  were  immediately  made  to  promote  the  trade, 
the  arts,  and  the  profperity  of  the  country  ; neverthelefs  the 
fpecie  feemed  at  once,  as  it  were,  to  dilappear  ; the  price 
of  commodities  fuddenly  rofe  ; a great  alteration  took  place 
in  the  courfe  of  the  exchange,  and  many  commercial  houfes 
were  reducedto  a bankrupt  irate.  In  this  hate  of  affairs  Galiani 
wrote  a work  in  five  books  “ On  Money  and  Specie,”  which 
was  publifhed  in  the  year  1750.  Diffident,  perhaps,  of  his 
own  talents,  he  printed  it  without  his  name,  and  it  was  for  a 
confiderable  time  a principal  topic  of  converfation.  Few 
works,  at  that  period,  difplayed  fo  much  order,  precilioa, 
and  boldnefs  of  thought,  and  in  which  the  fubjedt  was 
treated  in  fuch  clear  and  elegant  language.  It  was  received 
with  univerfal  approbation  in  his  own  country,  and  among^ 
the  literati  of  other  nations.  When  its  fame  was  fully 
eftablilhed,  the  author  difeovered  himfelf,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  uncle,  the  archbifhop  of  Tarento,  and  his  other  friends. 
He  now  obtained  preferment  in  the  church,  and  at  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  his  uncle  he  was  enabled  to  make  a tour  through 
Italy,  which  procured  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  moft 
eminent  men  of  letters  in  that  country.  About  the  year 
1755  he  began  to  form  a colledtion  of  all  kinds  of  ftones 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius,  and  having  amaffed 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  fpecimens,  he  publifhed  a treatife, 
in  which  lie  gave  an  explanation  of  them  ; and  immediately 
transmitted  the  colledtion,  with  the  printed  defeription,  to 
pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and  on  one  of  the  boxes  he  inferibed 
the  following  words : 

Beatiffime  pater,  fac  ut  lapides  illi  panes  fiant.” 

The  holy  father  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  prefent  and 
with  the  infeription,  that  he  gave  Galiani  the  living  of  Ca- 
noiiica,  worth  four  hundred  ducats  per  annum.  He  became 
a member  of  the  academy  of  Herculaneum,  the  objedt  of 
which  was  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  antiquities  of  Her- 
culaneum, Pompeia  and  Stabia  ; a confiderable  (bare  of  the 
bufinefs  fell  to  his  lot,  which  he  performed  with  much  dili- 
gence and  fagacity.  On  the  death  of  Benedict  XIV.  his 
friend  and  patron,  he  wrote  his  eulogy,  and  difplayed  upon 
the  occafion  a vaft  flow  of  eloquence,  as  well  as  much  of 
the  noble  principle  of  gratitude.  This  was  in  1758,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the 
Trench  embafTy,  which  was  the  commencement  of  his  pub- 
lic career.  He  was  but  little  pleafed  with  Paris  at  firft, 
but  his  wit  and  convivial  turn  procured  him  admiffion  into 
the  firft  company,  the  friend  (hip  of  the  moft  eminent  literary 


eharadters,  and  the  general  reputation  of  a great  man.  At 
Paris  he  begun  to  write  annotations  on  Horace,  in  which 
he  examined  the  occafion  and  fubjec!  of  each  poem,  and  ex- 
hibited the  progrefs  which  Horace  himfelf  made  in  poetry 
till  he  attained  to  a perfection  that  can  never  be  imitated. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  celebrated  geographer  Zannoni  of 
Padua  was  at  Paris,  having  been  invited  thither  by  Louis 
XVI.,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  French  and  Englifh  pofleffions  in  America.  Ga- 
liani employed  him  to  make  a new  and  improved  map  of  the 
kingdom  or  Naples.  In  confequence  of  an  alarming  fearcity 
of  corn,  which  had  prevailed  in  France  for  many  years,  and 
which  had  often  been  the  occafion  of  diitrefs,  famine,  and 
infurredtion,  Galiani  wrote,  in  the  French  language,  a 
work  on  the  corn  trade,  confifting  of  eight  dialogues.  The 
king,  to  encourage,  as  he  thought,  the  interefts  of  agri- 
culture, prohibited,  in  the  year  1764.,  the  free  exportation! 
of  corn  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Galiani 
undertook  to  fiiew  that  this  and  other  regulations  adopted 
by  the  court  were  the  caufes  of  the  fearcity,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous diforder*  that  attended  it.  While  he  remained  at 
Paris,  he  did  not  venture  to  oppofe  the  prejudices  of  the 
country,  but  as  focn  as  he  left  that  place,  liis  work  appear- 
ed under  the  title  of  “ Dialogues  fur  le  Commerce  des 
Bleds  Londres  1770-8;  and  it  immediately  excited  con- 
fiderable  attention  in  France.  Numerous  writers  appeared 
againft  him  till  the  court  interfered  in  favour  of  the  fyftem 
recommended  by  Galiani.  Upon  his  return  to  Naples  the 
moft  confiderable  men  of  France  entered  into  an  epiftolary 
correfpondence  with  him : their  letters  form  nine  large  vo- 
lumes in  quarto.  He  died  in  Odtober  1787,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  faid  to  have  pofTeffed  his 
ufual  fpirits  and  vivacitqr  till  his  laft  moments.  Befides  the 
commentary  on  Horace,  and  the  dialogues  already  referred 
to,  he  wrote,  in  three  books,  “ A treatife  on  the  innate 
Propenfities  or  Inclinations  of  Men,  or  the  Principles  of 
the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  deduced  from  the  Poems 
of  Horace.”  To  this  work  was  prefixed  a life  of  the  poet, 
which  contained  no  information  but  what  was  colledted  from 
his  poems.  In  1779  he  publifhed  a book  on  the  Neapolitan 
dialed! ; in  which  lie  explains  the  grammatical  rules  of  it, 
and  gives  an  account  of  all  the  writers  who  have  made  ufe  of 
it.  He  was  employed  on  a work  “ On  the  natural  Duties 
of  Princes  to  other  belligerent  Powers,”  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1782,  and  was  afterwards  'tranflated  into  the 
German  language.  It  was  written  in  confequence  of  the 
war  between  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Spaniards,  in  which 
the  Neapolitans,  and  other  courts,  remained  neuter.  The 
merit  of  Galiani  was  known  and  refpedted  Ivy  the  feveral 
monarchs  of  Europe,  and  no  ftranger  of  diftindtion  arrived 
at  Naples  without  endeavouring  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  him.  The  emperor,  Jofeph  the  Second,  during  his  re- 
lidence  in  that  city,  often  honoured  him  with  an  interview. 
Catharine  the  Second  of  Ruffia  not  only  font  him  prefents, 
but  requefted  the  academy  of  Peterfburgh,  in  the  year  1782, 
to  elec!  him  a member.  A life  of  Galiani,  written  by  Lou.i* 
Diodati,  was  publifned  at  Naples  in  1788.  Gen.  Biog. ' 

GALIATA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  de-- 
partment  of  the  Gogna,  iituated  between  the  Tefino  an* 
the  Gogna;  4 miles  N.E.  of  Novara. 

GALlBIS,  or  Char  aides,  a nation  of  Indians,  inhabit- 
ing near  New  Andalufia,  in  South  America  ; from  which 
fome  have  fuppofed  the  Charaibes  of  the  Weft  Indies  to  be 
defeended. 

GALICANA,  a town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca  ; 13 
miles  N.  of  Lucca. 

GALICIA,  or  Ga~litzia,  a province,  or  kingdom.,  takan 
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from  Poland  by  the  houfo  of  Auftria  ; compofed  of  the  pa- 
latinates of  Lublin,  Sandomir,  and  Cracow  ; together  with 
Little  or  Red  Rufiia,  including  the  palatinates  of  Lemberg, 
Chelm,  and  Belz  ; a part  of  the  palatinates  of  Bielik,  Vol- 
hynia,  Mafovia,  and  Podolia  ; and  a fmall  portion  of  the 
Lithuanian  palatinate  of  Brfelk.  _ This  province  lies  to  t te 
north  of  Hungary,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
pathian  Mountains;  about  280  miles  in  length,  and  hom 
60  to  too  in  breadth.  The  capital  is  Lemberg  or  Lcopol. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Dneifler,  the  San,  and  feveial  other 

rivers.  . 

GALIGNANA,  a town  of  Iftna;  14  miles  N.L.  oi 

Rovigno. 

GALILEANS,  Gamljei,  a fe6t  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  denominated  from  Judas  of  Galilee,  or  the  Gaulonite, 
their  chief;  who,  efleeming  it  unworthy  that  the  Jews 
ihould  pay  tribute  to  itrangers,  raifed  up  his  countrymen 
again  ft  the  edi&  of  Auguftus,  which  had  ordered  a cenfus 
or  enumeration  to  be  made  of  all  his  lubjefts. 

Their  pretence  was  that  God  alone  Ihould  be  owned  as 
mailer,  and  called  by  the  name  of  th e Lord : m othei  ie* 
fpefts  they  had  much  the  lame  dodlrine  as  the  i haiilees  ; 
but  as  they  judged  it  unlawful  to  pray  for  infidel  princes, 
they  feparated  themfeives  from  the  reft  of  the  Jews,  and 
performed  their  facrifices  apart.  The  Tons  of  Judas  were 
crucified  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  His  grandion  itieazar,  alter 
Jerufalem  was  taken,  defended  a ftreng  fortrels  with  960  of 
his  moil  defperate  followers.  When  the  battering  ram  had 
made  a breach,  they  turned  their  fwords  againft  thc-ir  wives, 
their  children,  and  at  length  againft  their  own  breaks,  lhey 
died  to  the  lail  man. 

As  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  were  of  Galilee  ; they 
were  fufpedled  to  be  of  the  fc 6t  of  Galileans  ; and  it  was  on 
this  principle,  as  St.  Jerome  obferves,  that  the  Pharifees 
laid  a firnre  for  him  ; aiking  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Csefar  ; that  in  cafe  he  denied  it,  they  might  have 
an  occaiion  of  accufing  him,  Vid.  Jofeph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib. 

xviii.  . 

- The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  has  Ihewn  in  his  “ Jewilh  and 
Heathen  Teftimonies,”  (apud  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  355.) 
that  the  Chriftians  in  early  days,  as  well  as  afterwards,  were 
opprobrioufly  called  Galileans.  (Afts,  ii.  7-)  Epictetus, 
in  the  time  of  Adrian,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  120, 
teems  to  refer  to  Chriftians  under  this  appellation  ; and  the  em- 
peror Julian,  who  both  defpifedand  hated  the  Chriftians,  and 
who,  well  apprized  that  they  gloried  in  the  name  of  their 
redeemer,  countenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  life  of 
the  lefs  honourable  appellation  of  Galileans. 

GALILEE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of  Afia, 
bein<^  a part  of  Paleftine,  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  coun- 
try of  Samaria.  This  province  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee.  The  former  included  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
naffeh  (fee  Manasseh),  and  was  called  “ Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,”  probably  becaufe  it  contained  moll  of  that  de- 
feription,  who  had  been  fpared  by  the  Manaffites,  or  rather, 
becaufe  it  lay.  contiguous  to  the  heathen  nations.  The  latter, 
or  Lower  Galilee,  was  fo  called  on  account  of  its  fituation,  being 
flat  and  low  in  companion  of  the  other,  which  was  altoge- 
ther mountainous.  The  Lower  Galilee  lay  on  the  fartheft. 
northern  verge  of  Judea,  and  included  the  tribes  of  Afher, 
Zabulun,  Naphtali,  and  Ifiachar,  fettled  by  lot.  This  coun- 
try was  very  fertile  and  champaign,  except  on  the  northern 
fide  towards  Syria;  produced  excellent  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fruits  of  all  forts,  with  little  labour  ; and  was,  in  its  fiou- 
r lining  ftate,  fo  full  of  towns  and  villages,  that  Jofephus, 
who  was  made  governor  of  it,  informs  us,  the  leaft  of  them 
contained  15,000  fouls;  but  allowing  for  his. exaggeration, 


the  country  wa9  really  very  rich  and  populous,  and  its  in- 
habitants, adlive  and  laborious,  were  flout  and  warlike,  and 
very  zealous  for  the  Jewilh  religion.  As  the  country  was 
very  fertile,  it  was  of  courfe  very  populous.  It  had,  in 
particular,  a fpacious  valley,  fo  very  rich,  that  it  was  em- 
phatically denominated  “ the  Fat  valley,’’  fince  better 
known  by  that  of  St.  George,  from  a fort  or  caftle  built 
in  it,  and  dedicated  to  that  laint.  As  Nazareth  was  fitu- 
ated in  this  province,  our  bleffed  Lord  was  called  a Galilean, 
The  Galileans  feemed  to  have  had  a dialect  different  from 
that  of  the  Jews  in  general,  for  Peter  was  hence  denominated 
a Galilean. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  aim  oft  furround- 
ed  by  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  a lake  of  Paleftine# 
formed  by  the  river  Jordan,  which  ran  through  it,  and  i'up- 
plied  it  with  frelh  water.  This  is  alfo  ftyled  in  the  facred 
writings  the  fea  and  lake  of  Kinnereth,  or  Cinnereth,  and 
the  lake  of  Genefareth  or  Genezar.  The  Jewilh  hiiterian 
commends  it  highly,  amongft  other  things,  for  the  fweetnefs* 
cooinefs,.  and  excellence  of  its  water,  as  well  as  the  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  its  finefifh.  It  was  in  this  lake  that  the 
apoftles  Peter,  Andrew,  John  and  James  exerciied  their 
profeffion  of  filhermen.  According  to  Jofephus,  it  wast 
ico  furlongs  in  length,  and  about  40  in  breadth. 

Galilee,  in  Architecture,  a portico  which  was  ufually 
built  at  or  near  the  well  end  of  the  great  abbey  churches. 
Such  a one  Hill  remains,  under  the  name  of  the  “ gaiilee,” 
at  the  weftern  extremity  both  of  Durham  and  Ely  cathe- 
drals. In  this  porch  the  monks  collected  themfeives,  and 
drew  up  in  returning  from  feme  of  their  proccfiions.  Here 
alfo  dead  bodies  were  fometimes  depofited  previoufly  to  their 
interment  ; and  here  alone,  in  certain  monafteries,  females 
were  allowed  to  fee  the  monks  of  it  to  whom  they  were  re- 
lated, or  even  to  attend  divine  fervice.  Plence,  the  gaiilee 
at  Durham  was  fitted  up  in  a very  ornamental  way  for  this  v 
purpofe,  and  a line  of  blue  marble  was  drawn  from  the 
principal  entrance  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church  to  the 
oppolite  fide,  beyond  which  women  were  not  allowed  to  go 
ealtward  towards  the  high  altar,  but  were  required  to  turn 
weftward  into  the  gaiilee.  Many  improbable  conjectures 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  derivation  of  this  name,. 
The  real  occaiion  of  it  feems  to  be  this.  When  any  female 
applied  at  the  abbey  gate  for  leave  to  fee  her  relative  who 
was  a monk  there,  fine  was  directed  to  the  weftern  porch  of 
the  church,  and  told  in  the  terms  which  fo  frequently  occur 
in  the  fervice  of  the  pafeal  time,  alluding  to  Mat.  xxviii.  10. 
and  Mark  xvi.  7,  that  “ Ihc  Ihould  fee  him  in  Galilee.” 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  a paiTage  of  Gervaiius, 
the  monk  of  Canterbury.  De  Ccmbull.  et  lvepar.  Dorob. 
Ecc.'Twyfd.  X.  Script. 

GALILEI,  Vixcenzio,  in  Biography,  a Florentine  no- 
bleman, and  father  of  the  great  Galileo  Galilei,  had  re- 
ceived inftruftions  in  mufic  from  Zarlino  ; but  being  a per- 
former on  the  lute,  and  of  courfe  a friend  to  the  doftriries- 
of  Ariftoxenus,  which  Zarlino,  a favourer  of  tempered 
feales,  conllantly  combats,  he  cenfured  his  mailer  in  a final l 
tract,  entitled  “ Difcorfo  intorno  all’  Opere  di  Zarlino  ;” 
which  not  palling  unnoticed  in  the  fccond  volume  of  the 
theorift’s  works,  Galilei,  in  1381,  pubhlhed  “ Dialogct 
della  Muficaantica  e moderna,  in  fua  difefa  contra  Giufeppe 
Zarlino,”  in  which  he  becomes  an  open  antagonift.  To  ana- 
lyfe  the  reafonings  on  both  fides  of  this  controverfy  would 
afford  the  reader  very  little  fatisfaclion,  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  render  the  fubjtcf  interelling  ; we  lhall  therefore  only 
obferve  that  befides  the  difpute  with  Zarline,  this  work 
contains  many  mifcellaneous  articles,  fome  of  which  are 
amufing  and  curious ; however,  there  are  other?  which  are 
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contradi£lory,  and  hazarded  without  fufficSent  information 
or  enquiry  ; and  the  author  manifells  no  deep  refearch  into 
antiquity,  when  he  boldly  afferts,  p.  101,  that  the”;  lattuta, 
or  beating  time,  was  not  pradtifed  by  the  ancients ; and 
p.  133,  that  the  monochord  was  invented  by  the  Ara- 
bians. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Galilei,  that  in  his  time  there  were 
■not  more  than  four  great  performers  on  the  organ,  who 
were  like  wife  compofers,  in  all  Italy,  which  more  abounded 
with  muficians  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; and  t'nefe 
wereAnnibale  Padovano, Claudio  da  Coreggio,  GiufeppiGua- 
mi,and  LuzzafcoLuzzafchi.  He  mentionstheviolad’arcoand 
violone,  but  not  the  violin  : and  complains  of  the  mufical 
embroiderers  of  his  time,  who,  by  their  changes  and  divifions, 
fo  difguifed  every  melody,  that  it  was  no  longer  recogniza- 
ble, but  refembled  the  reprefentations  of  the  firlt  painters 
in  oil,  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  which  required  the  names  to 
be  written  under  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  fpedfator, 
who,  without  fuch  aiTilfance,  would  be  unable  to  diitinguifn 
a rofe  from  a lily,  a rabbit  from  a hare,  a fparrow  from  a lin- 
net, or  a lobfter  from  a trout. 

He  fays,  that  the  Italians,  who  were  in  pofiefiion  of  the 
harp  before  the  time  of  Dante,  bad  it  from  Ireland  ; and 
adds,  that  it  is  only  a cithara  with  many  firings  ; having, 
when  Galilei  wrote,  four  odlaves  and  a tone  in  compals. 
And  as  the  harp  came  from  the  cithara,  fo  the  harpfichord 
had  its  origin  from  the  harp  : being  nothing  more  than  a ho- 
rizontal harp,  as  every  one  who  examines  its  figure  with  that 
idea  mud  fee.  Th s cetera,  or  guittar,  he  fays,  wasfitrnifh- 
ed  to  Italy  by  the  Englifh,  who  were  formerly  famous  for 
making  fuch  indruments. 

Galilei  is  faid  to  have  been  adided  in  this  controverfy  by 
Girolamo  Mei,  a Florentine  nobleman,  mathematician,  phi- 
lofopher,  and  theoretical  mufician. 

Battida  Doni,  in  his  “ Trattato  2do.  fopra  gl’Indrumenti 
di  Tadi,”  or  keyed  indruments,  fays,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
his  mudcal  dudies,  his  partiality  for  the  mafic  of  the  an- 
cients was  greatly  increafed  by  the  perufal  of  the  Dialogue 
of  Galilei,  in  which  Mei  had  the  greater  part,  (dove  il 
Mei  ebbe  la  meggior  parte),  and  dill  more  by  a treatife 
written  by  this  learned  perfonage  (Mei)  De  Modis  Muiicce, 
a MS.  prefented  to  the  Vatican  library  by  Monfig.  Guaren- 
go,  Op.  Om.  tom.  i.  p.  324.  Doni  has  fupported  this  affer- 
tion  by  no  proof;  but  in  the  Vatican  library,  among  the 
queen  of  Sweden's  MSS.  there  is  a volume  of  inedited 
tracls  and  letters,  written  by  Girolamo  Mei,  upon  the  mufic 
of  the  ancients,  in  which  are  difcoverable,  not  only  opinions 
dmilar  to  thofe  of  Galilei,  but  frequently  the  words  in  which 
they  are  expreded  in  his  Dialogue  ; particularly  in  a letter 
from  Mei,  dated  Rome,  1572,  in  anfwer  to  two  that  he  had 
received  from  Galilei,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  con- 
fulted  concerning  the  ufual  difficulties  which  thofe  have  to 
encounter  who  undertake  to  difctifs  the  mufic  of  the  an- 
cients. We  procured  a copy  of  this  entire  letter,  and  confi- 
derable  extrafts  from  the  other  writings  of  Mei,  which  in- 
deed contain  the  whole  fubdance  of  Galilei’s  Dialogue,  ex- 
cept what  concerns  his  controverfy  with  Zarhno  relative  to 
the  mufical  fcales  and  proportions  of  the  ancients. 

G.  Battitla  Doni,  fpeaking  of  the  inventors  of  recitative, 
fays,  Vincenzio  Galilei  was  at  this  time  in  fome  credit  among 
muficians,  and,  flattered  with  his  reputation,  he  pnrfued 
his  dudies  with  fuch  diligence,  that  after  the  publication  of 
his  “ Dialogue  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Mufic/’  he  attempted 
new  things,  and  with  the  afiidance  of  fig.  Barde,  count  of 
Vernia,  he  was  the  fir  ft  who  compofed  melodies  for  a fingle 
voice  ; having  modulated  that  pathetic  fcene  of  Count 
Ugohno,  written  by  Dante,  which  he  fung  himfelf  very 


fweetly  to  the  accompaniment  fo  a viol.  This  edhy  cer- 
tainly pleafed  very  much  in  general ; however,  there  were 
fome  individuals  who  laughed  at  the  attempt  ; notwithdand- 
ing  which,  he  fet,  in  the  fame  dvle,  parts  of  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  which  were  performed  to  a devout  affem- 
bly. 

Galilei,  Galileo,  an  eminent  mathematician,  phi- 
lofopher,  and  adronomer,  flourifhed  towards  the  elofe  of 
the  1 6th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  centuries,  and  im- 
mortalized his  name  by  his  inventions  and  difedveries. 
He  was  the  fen  of  Vincenzio  Galilei  (fee  his  article),  and 
born  at  Pita,  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1564.  The  attention  of 
his  youth  was  engaged  by  the  amufing  dudies  of  poetry, 
mufic,  and  drawing  ; but  in  the  progrefs  of  his  years  t’nefe 
were  exchanged  for  other  and  fublimer  fciences,  in  which 
he  was  dedined  to  excel.  Intended  by  his  father  for  the 
medical  profefiion,  he  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa; 
but  conceiving  a diflike  to  the  dudy  of  medicine,  as  well  as 
to  the  Aridotelian  philofophy  which  was  then  taught  in  the 
fchools,  the  predominant  bias  of  his  mind  led  him  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  and  with  the  other 
fciences  that  are  connedled  with  it  ; and  he  was  allowed  by 
his  father  to  indulge  his  natural  inclination  without  redraint. 
Having  been  well  inllrudled  in  the  Greek  language,  he  read 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  other  mathematicians  in  the  ori- 
gina1.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  this  depart- 
ment of  fcience  was  fo  didinguilhed,  that,  before  he  was 
26  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Tufcany 
to  the  chair  of  mathematical  profeli'or  in  the  univerfity  of 
Pifa.  In  the  regular  difeharge  of  his  profefiional  duties 
he  gave  fatisfadtion  to  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  of 
his  auditors  ; but  his  lituatibn  was  rendered  unpleafant  to 
him  by  the  envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  bigotted  Aridotelians, 
who  took  occafion  to  reproach  him  as  a vifionary  and  dan- 
gerous innovator.  Difguded  by  their  condudl,  he  accepted, 
in  tire  year  1592,  an  invitation  which  he  received  from  the 
republic  of  Venice  to  occupy  the  mathematical  chair  in  the 
univerfity  of  Padua.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  for 
18  years,  contributing  very  much  to  the  reputation  and  po- 
pularity of  the  feminary  with  which  he  was  connedlcd. 
Tufcany,  however,  by  degrees  felt  an  increafing  ardour  for 
improvement  ; and  the  pntriotifm  of  Galileo  rendered  him. 
defirous  of  devoting  his  fervices  to  the  benefit  of  his  native 
country.  His  inclination  being  made  known  to  Cofrno  II., 
the  "grand  duke,  he  was  immediately  invited  to  Pifa,  and  in 
1 6 1 1 appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics,  with  a conlider- 
abie  ftipend.  The  grand  duke  afterwards  invited  him  to 
Florence,  giving  him  the  title  of  principal  mathematician 
and  philofopher  to  his  highnefs,  and  continuing  his  Hilary  of 
profeffor  at  Pifa,  without  the  obligation  of  reiidence.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  fit  nations,  Galileo  united  with  the  lludy  of 
mathematics  that  of  phyfics,  and  particularly  the  dotlrineS 
of  mechanics  and  optics.  Indeed,  before  his  fettlement  at 
Padua  he  had  written  his  “ Mechanics,”  Hating  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  that  fcience  and  its  inllru- 
ments;  and  alfo  his  “Balance,”  for  finding  the  proportion 
of  alloy  in  mixed  metals.  Being  informed,' in  the  year  1609, 
that  Janfen,  a Dutchman,  had  invented  a glafs,  which  made 
diilant  objedls  appear  as  if  they  were  near,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  fubjedl,  and  invented  and  ccnllrudled  an  in- 
ftrument,  by  which,  as  he  fays,  objedls  appeared  magnified 
one  thoufand  times.  Turning  this  inilrument,  or  telefeope, 
towards  the  heavens,  he  was  even  aftonifhed  by  the  objects 
that  prefented  themfelves  to  his  view.  On  the  furface  of 
the  moon  he  faw  lofty  mountains  and  deep  tallies.  The 
galaxy,  or  milky  way,  he  difeovered  to  be  a crowded  af- 
iemblage  of  fixed  liars,  inyihble  to  the  naked  e)e.  Venus 
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he  found  to  vary  in  its  phafes  like  the  moon.  The  figure  of 
Saturn  he  difcovered  to  be  oblong,  confiding  of  three  dif- 
tintt  parts,  two  of  which  were  anfa,  or  extreme  parts  of  the 
ring.  Jupiter  he  faw  furrounded  with  four  moons,  which 
he  named  Medicean  fears  : and  on  the  fun’s  difc  he  perceived 
fpots,  from  the  motion  of  which  he  inferred,  that  the  fun 
revolves  about  its  axis.  The  duke  of  Tufcany,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  an  account  of  thefe  difcoveries,  wrote  him  a 
congratulatory  letter  on  the  occafion  ; and  whilft  aftronomers 
in  general  applauded  his  attempts,  fome  fufpetted  that  his 
fuppofed  difcoveries  were  the  amufing  dreams  of  his  own 
imagination.  Defirous  of  applying  his  difcoveries  to  fome 
practical  ufe,  he  engaged  his  patron,  the  duke,  to  apprize 
the  king  of  Spain  of  the  great  benefits  which  navigation 
might  derive  from  them  ; but  his  fuggeflion  feems  to  have 
been  difregarded.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Coper- 
uican  fyftem,  he  availed  himfelf  of  his  difcoveries  in  illui- 
trating  and  confirming  it ; and  though  he  publifhed  a trea- 
tife,  in  which  it  was  proved,  from  the  authority  of  the  fa- 
thers and  orthodox  divines,  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
is  not  to  be  ftrittly  followed  in  queftions  that  are  merely 
phyfical,  the  ignorant  and  bigotted  clergy  were  alarmed  ; 
and  this  incomparable  philo fopher  was,  in  the  year  1615, 
eited  before  the  court  of  inquifition,  accufed  of  herefy,  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  The  charge  of  herefy  was  fupported 
by  allegations  againft  him,  that  he  maintained  the  two  fol- 
lowing propofitions,  viz.  that  the  fun  is  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  immoveable  by  a local  motion,  and  that  the  earth 
is  not  the  centre  of  the  world,  nor  immoveable,  but  that  it 
moves  with  a diurnal  motion.  Thefe  propofitions,  which 
he  was  not  fuffered  to  explain  or  defend,  he  was  ordered  by 
the  inquifition  to  renounce,  and  he  was  prohibited  from 
vindicating  them  either  in  converfation  or  writing.  It  is  ge- 
nerally faid,  that  he  was  actually  committed  to  the  prifon 
of  the  holy  office,  and  confined  there  about  five  months  ; 
but  fome  accounts  date,  that  in  confequence  of  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  of  other  perfons  of 
high  rank  and  influence  at  the  papal  court,  he  was  treated 
with  mildnels,  and  merely  threatened  with  imprifonment, 
if  he  ffiould  prove  refraftory.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  inquifition 
before  he  was  permitted  to  leave  Rome.  Having  obtained 
his  releafe,  he  refumed  and  purfued  his  fludies,  and  laid  be- 
fore the  public  an  account  of  his  difcoveries,  which  tended 
more  and  more  to  eftablilh  the  opinions  which  the  court  of 
inquifition  had  condemned.  In  the  year  1632,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  danger  to  which  he  expofed  himfelf,  he  had  the  re- 
folution  to  publifh  his  famous  “ Dialogues  on  the  two 
g re  ate  ft  Syftems  of  the  World,  the  Ptolemaic  and  Coper- 
mean,”  urging  arguments  in  favour  of  each,  without  abfo- 
lutely  deciding  for  either,  but  infinuating  his  attach- 
ment to  that  of  Copernicus.  In  thefe  dialogues  he  alfo 
introduces  fome  ftrokes  of  raillery  again#,  the  Ariftotelians, 
on  account  of  their  bigotted  and  fervile  attachment  to  every 
hypothefis  of  their  mailer.  The  cry  of  herefy  was  inilantly 
renewed,  and  Galileo  was  again  cited  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  inquifition  in  1633. 

At  the  age  of  70  years  this  venerable  philofopher  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  citation  ; and,  on  his  arrival  at 
R.ome,  he  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  apartments  of  the 
fifeal  of  the  holy  office.  But  at  the  interceffion  of  the 
grand-duke  he  was  permitted  to  refide  in  the  houfe  of  his 
ambaffador  during  the  procefs  that  was  carried  on  againil 
him.  After  a trial  of  about  two  months,  he  was  brought 
to  receive  fentence  in  full  congregation, and  folemnly  ordered 
to  abjure  and  condemn  the  Copernican  fyftem,  as  contrary  to 
i’ue  Scriptures,  and  to  bind  himfelf  by  oath  no  fenger  to 


teach  or  fupport  it,  either  dire&ly  or  indirectly.  As  a pu- 
L'ilhment  for  having  difobeyed  a former  decree  of  the  holy 
office,  he  was  detained  in  prifon  at  the  pleafure  of  the  car- 
dinal inquifitors,  and  enjoined,  as  a faviug  penance,  for  three 
years  to  come,  to  repeat,  once  a week,  the  feven  penitential 
pfahns  ; the  court  referring  to  itfelf  the  power  of  mode- 
rating, changing,  or  taking  away,  wholly  or  in  part,  the 
above-mentioned  puniffiment  and  penance.  His  “ Dialogues  ’ ’ 
were  alio  cenfured,  prohibited,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  at 
Rome.  The  rigour  of  his  fentence  was  afterwards  confider* 
ably  abated  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  ; and  he  was  at  length, 
viz.  in  1634,  permitted  to  refide  at  hiscountry-houfe  at  Ar- 
cetri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  Here  he  fpent  the 
refidue  of  his  days,,  profecuting  his  ftudies  and  obfervations, 
and  communicating  the  relult  of  them  occaiionally  to  the 
public  ; and  here  he  was  vifited  by  perfons  of  the  principal 
rank  and  character  at  Florence.  Injured  in  his  fight  by  the 
conllant  ufe  of  Ins  tek-fcope,  and  by  the  nodlurnal  air,  he 
became  blind  about  three  years  before  his  death  ; and  this 
calamity,  which  he  bore  with  philofophical  fortitude,  pre- 
vented his  execution  oi  feveral  plans  which  he  had  in  con- 
templation for  the  improvement  of  fcience  and  the  benefit  of 
the  world.  In  1642  he  was  fei  zed  with  a di  [temper  which 
terminated  his  valuable  life,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Galileo  was  of  fmall  feature,  venerable  afpetfi,  and  vigor- 
ous conftitution  ; his  learning  was  extenfive ; the  acutenef# 
of  his  wit,  and  the  affability  of  his  temper  and  manners,  ren- 
dered him  a pleafan'c  companion.  His  chief  paftimes  were 
architecture,  agriculture,  drawing,  painting,  and  mufic. 

The  light  which  Galileo  cafe  upon  natural  philofophy  by 
his  aftronomical  difcoveries  and  mechanical  inventions  and  im- 
provements, aided  by  his  extenfive  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics, entitle  him  to  rank  in  the  firft  clafs  of  mathematical 
philofophers.  The  following  fketch  of  his  difcoveries  and 
improvements  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  a highly  com- 
petent judge,  and  we  ffiall  therefore  give  it  in  his  own 
words. 

“ He  made  the  evidence  of  the  Copernican  fyftem  more 
fenfible,  when  he  fhewed  from  the  phafes  of  Venus,  like  to 
the  monthly  phafes  of  the  Moon,  that  Venus  adlually  revolves 
about  the  fun.  He  proved  the  revolution  of  the  fun  on  his 
axis,  from  his  fpots  ; and  thence  the  diluvial  rotation  of  the 
earth  became  more  credible.  The  four  fatellites  that  attend 
Jupiter  in  his  revolution  about  the  fun,  reprefented,  in  Ju- 
piter’s leffer  fyftem,  a juft  image  of  the  great  fiolar  fyftem  ; 
and  rendered  it  more  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  moon 
might  attend  the  earth,  as  a fatellite,  in  her  annual  revolu- 
tion. By  difeovering  hills  and  cavities  in  the  moon,  and 
fpots  in  the  fun  conftantly  varying,  he  fliewed  that  there  was 
not  fo  great  a difference  between  the  celeftial  and  fublunary 
bodies  as  the  philofophers  had  vainly  imagined. 

“ He  did  no  lefs  fervice  by  treating,  in  a clear  and  geo- 
metrical manner,  the  doftrine  of  motion,  which  has  been 
juftly  called  the  key  of  nature.  The  rational  part  of  me- 
chanics had  been  fo  much  neglefted,  that  there  was  hardly 
any  improvement  made  in  it,  from  the  time  of  the  incompa- 
rable Archimedes  to  that  of  Galileo;  but  this  laft  named 
author  has  given  us  fully  the  theory  of  equable  motions,  and 
of  fuch  as  are  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded,  and  of  thefe 
two  compounded  together.  He  firft  demonftrated,  that 
the  fpaces  deferibed  by  heavy  bodies,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  defeent,  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,  and  that  a body, 
projected  in  any  direction  that  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon, deferibes  a parabola.  Thefe  were  the  beginnings  of 
the  dodlrine  of  the  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which  have 
been  fince  carried  to  fo  great  a height  by  fir  Jfaac 
Newton.” 
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tn  geometry  Galileo  has  been  allowed,  on  the  belt  autho- 
rity, to  be  the  inventor  of  the  cycloid  (fee  Cycloid)  : he 
alfo  invented  the  Ample  pendulum,  and  made  ufe  of  it  in  his 
agronomical  experiments  ; he  had  alfo  thoughts  of  applying 
it  to  clocks  ; but  the  honour  of  executing  his  defign  was  re- 
ferved  for  his  fon  Vincenzio,  who  made  the  experiment  in  Ve- 
nice in  1649;  and  the  invention  was  afterwards  carried  to 
perfection  by  Huygens.  (See  Clock  and  Pendulum.)  Ga- 
lileo alfo  invented  a machine  with  which  the  Venetians  render 
their  Laguna  navigable. 

This  excellent  philofopher  “ alfo  difcovered  the  gravity 
of  the  air,  and  endeavoured  to  compare  it  with  that  of  water, 
and  opened  up  feveral  other  inquiries  in  natural  philafophy'. 
He  was  not  efteemed  and  followed  by  philofophers  only,  but 
was  honoured  by  perfons  of  the  greateft  diftinclion  of  all 
nations.” — “ Galileo  had  fcholars  worthy  of  fo  great  a 
matter,  by  whom  the  gravitation  of  the  atmofphere  was  efta- 
blilhed  fully,  and  its  varying  preffure  accurately  and  conve- 
niently meafured,  by  the  column  of  quicfefilver,  of  equal 
weight,  futtained  by  it  in  the  barometrical  tube.  The  elafti- 
city  of  the  air,  by  which  it  perpetually  endeavours  to  expand 
itfelf,  and,  while  it  admits  of  condenfation,  reiitts  in  pro- 
portion to  its  denfity,  was  a phenomenon  of  a new  kind, 
(‘‘the  common  fluids,”  as  it  was  then  thought,  having  no 
fuch  property,)  and  of  the  utmolf  importance  to  philo- 
fophy.  Thefe  principles  opened  up  a vail  field  of  new  and 
ufeful  knowledge,  and  explained  a great  variety  of  pheno- 
mena, which  had  been  accounted  for  in  an  abfurd  manner  be- 
fore that  time.  It  feemed  as  if  the  air,  the  fluid  in  which 
men  lived  from  the  beginning,  had  been  then  firil  difcovered. 
Philofophers  were  every  where  bufily  inquiring  into  its  va- 
rious properties,  and  their  effects  ; and  valuable  difcoveries 
rewarded  their  induilry.  Of  the  great  number  who  diilin- 
guiihed  themfelves  on  this  occafion,  we  cannot  but  mention 
Torricelli  in  Italy,  Pafchal  in  France,  Otto  Guerick  in  Ger- 
many, and  Boyle  in  England.” 

The  treatifes  written  by  Galileo  were  fo  numerous,  that 
we  fhould  far  exceed  our  prefcribed  limits  if  we  recited  all 
their  titles,  and  their  refpeftive  dates  and  places  of  publica- 
tion. Thefe  treatifes,  together  with  others  written  by  fome 
of  his  difciples  in  defence  of  his  doilrines  and  obfervations* 
were  collected  and  publifhed  by  Menolefli,  in  1656,  under 
the  title  of  “ L’Opere  de  Galileo  Galilei  Lynceo,  nobik 
Florentino,  &c.”  in  two  volumes,  qto.  A volume  alfo  of 
his  “ Letters”  to  feveral  learned  men,  and  folutions  of  a 
variety  of  problems,  was  publifhed  at  Bologna,  in  410. 
His  Lift  difciple,  Vincenzo  Viviani,  a very  eminent  mathema- 
tician, methodized  a piece  of  his  mailer’s,  and  publifhed  it 
under  the  title  of  “ Quinto  Libro  de  gli  Elementi  d’Eu- 
clide,  &c.”  1674,  4to. ; and  he  alfo  published  fome  other 
pieces  of  Galileo’s,  including  extracts  from  his  letters  to  a 
learned  Frenchman,  in  which  the  author  gives  an  account  of 
the  works  which  he  intended  to  have  publifhed,  and  an  ex- 
tract; of  a “ Letter  to  John  Camillo,”  a mathematician  of 
Naples,  concerning  the  angle  of  contact.  Many  other  of 
Galileo’s  writings  were  unfortunately  loft  to  the  world, 
through  the  fuperftition  of  one  of  his  ignorant  nephews  ; 
who,  confidering  that  his  uncle  died  a prifoner  of  the  holy 
office,  though  permitted  to  refide  in  his  own  houfe, 
fufpefted  that  his  papers  might  contain  dangerous  herefies, 
and  therefore  committed  them  to  the  flames. 

Befides-  the  obligations  which  aftronomy,  mathematics, 
and  the  general  knowledge  of  nature,  have  had  to  this  great 
man,  which  are  well  known  ; his  inquiries  into  the  propaga- 
tion, properties,  and  ratios  of  found  ; difeovering  the  har- 
monic proportions  into  which  a Angle  firing  divides  itfelf 
when  founding  ; the  fympatby  cf  perfect  consonance,  in  .one 
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firing  caufing  another  to  found  that  is  tuned  in  unifon, 
oCtave,  or  fifth,  have  been  fo  much  the  means  of  extending 
the  knowledge  of  harmonics,  by  fubfequent  writers,  that' 
this  great  philofopher  as  well  merits  an  honourable  niche 
among  benefadlors  to  the  fcience,  as  his  father  Vincenzio  Ga-- 
lilei,  among  thofe  who  have  advanced  the  art  of  mufic  by 
their  labours,  Galileo,  in  his  “ Difcorfi  e Demonftrationi 
Matematiche,”  treats  of  the  vibrations  of  firings,  harmonies 
of  kindred  founds,  propagation  of  found,  and  of  mufical 
proportions.  The  dedication  of  thefe  difeourfes  to  the 
Conte  de  Noailles,  is  dated  1638,  four  years  before  the  au- 
thor’s death.  (Opere  del  Galileo,  in  Bologna  1655, 
vol.  ii.  dial,  imo,  p.  74,  et  feq. ) It  has  long  been  a received 
opinion,  that  Galileo  was  the  natural  fon  of  Vincenzio  Ga- 
lilei, a Florentine  nobleman  ; but  this  opinion  has  lately 
been  confuted  by  feveral  Italian  writers,  particularly  Signor 
Carlo  Giuliani,  who  fent  the  late  M.  Diderot,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Encyclopedie,  where  the  illegitimacy  of  Ga- 
lileo is  afferted,  the  neceffary  documents  to  prove  that  this 
great  philofopher,  born  at  Pifa  February  19th,  1564,  was 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  Vincenzio  Galilei  and  Giulia  di 
Corimo  Ammanati  di  Pefcia,  his  true  and  lawful  wife.  See 
Elogj  Italiani,  tomo  v.  Moreri.  Hutton’s  Mathematical 
Dictionary.  Maclaurm’s  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
Philofophical  Difcoveries,  b.  i.  c.  3.  Brucker’s  Hiftorv  of 
Philofophy,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  b,  x.  c.  3.  $ 3.  Gen, 
Biog. 

Galileo’s  Telefcope.  See  Telescope. 

Galileo’s  Temperament  of  the  Mufical  Scale. — According 
to  Mr.  Overend’s  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Inftitu- 
tion,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  this  fcale  had  the  fifth  tempered  |ths  of 
a major  comma  flat,  and  the  fourth  as  much  {harp  : the  ma- 
jor third  was  |Lhs  of  a comma  flat,  and  the  minor  fixth  the 
fame  quantity  {harp  : the  minor  third  |ths  of  a comma  {harp, 
and  the  major  fixth  as  much  flat  : the  major  fecond  or 
greater  tone  ^ths  of  a comma  flat,  and  the  major  feventk 
‘7°ths  of  a comma  flat.  Such  a fyftem  as  this  feems  very 
inapplicable  to  practice,  to  which  perhaps  it  never  was  fub- 
mitted,  like  numerous  modern  tuning  fchemes. 

GALINA  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  north 
coafl  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  180  26'.  W.  long.  76'  41’. 

GALINAZZO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mela  ; 1 2 miles  N.  of  Brefcia. 

GALINGA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Serio  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Bergamo. 

GALINGEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of. 
Natangen;  7 miles  S.  of  Bartenftein. 

GALINHAS,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  Magualbari, 
a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic.  N.  lat.  7 J 5'. 
W.  long.  1 1°  15'. 

GAEIOLA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  S.W. 
of  Cherfo.  N.  lat.  440  54'.  E.  long.  i4°2o'. 

GALIOTE  a Bombes,  Fr.  See  Bomb -vffels. 

GAI„IPftEv\,  in  Botany,  a barbarous  name  formed  by 
Aublet  out  of  the  French  appellation  of  the  Caribee  Indians, 
Galipons,  who  call  the  plant  in  queftion  Inga.  Aublet. 
Gitian.  662.  t.  269.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  1.  41.  Jnff.  418. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  10.  Clafs  and  order,  Diandria  Monogy- 
nia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain,  Juffi. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  tubular, 
with  four  or  five  angles,  and  as  many  acute  equal  teeth. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  longer,  regular  ; tube  {hort,  inferted 
into  a glandular  receptacle  ; limb  in  four  or  five  deep,  ob- 
long, acute,  nearly  equal  fegments.  Stain.  Filaments  four, 
two  of  which  are  fhort  and  abortive  ; two  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ; all  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  ob- 
long, obtufe,  of  two  lobes  and  two  cells.  Pijl.  Germen 

fupeuor, 
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fuperior,  roundifli,  with  four  or  five  angles  ; ftyle  thread- 
fliaped,  as  long  as  the  ftamens  ; itigma  blunt,  four-lobcd. 
Fruit,  unknown. 

Eff.  Ch  Calyx  inferior,  tubular,  four  or  five-cleft.  Co- 
rolla tubular  ; limb  in  five  deep  fpreading  fegments.  Two 
ftamens  abortive.  Germen  fuperior,  angular. 

i.  G.  trfoliata , the  only  fpecies,  is  a native  of  the  fhores 
of  rivers  in  Guiana.  A ) hrub  lour  or  five  feet  high.  Leaves 
alternate,  ftalked,  ternate ; leaflets  equal,  elliptic-oblong, 
pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  their  veins  united  in  a marginal  rib. 
Flowers  terminal,  coryinbofe,  fmall,  greenifn.  It  leems 
moft  akin  to  the  order  of  Viticcs. 

GALISANO,  Cape-,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  N. 
coal!  of  Spain.  N.  lat.  43?'  28'.  W.  long.  30°  40'. 

GALISPA,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of 
Gilolo.  N.lat.  2°  41.  E.  long.  127 ’50’. 

GALISTEO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura ; 10 
miles  E.  of  Coria. 

GALITSCH,  a town  and  diftricl  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ivoilroma,  on  the  S.  fide  of  a lake  of  the  fame 
name;  56  miles  E.N.E.  of  Koftrom.  N.  lat.  57^  5 6'. 
E.  long.  60 1 40'.  The  lake  is  about  50  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  communicates  with  the  river  Koftroma  by  the 
fmall  rivulet  V ara. 

GALIUM,  in  Botany , of  Diofccrides,  from  yce^a, 

milk , becaufe  the  ancients  believed  it  to  have  the  power  of 
curdling  that  fluid.  This  is  denied  by  Bergius,  Krocker, 
and  Martyn.  It  is  very  probable  that  plants  of  this  genus 
may,  in  a pafioral  ftate  of  focietv,  have  ferved  as  Itrainers 
for  milk,  and  poflibly  G.  v erum,  which  is  the  precife  ya,Xi 01  of 
Greek  writers,  may,  on  account  of  its  yellow  flowers,  have 
been  thought  to  communicate  a richer  colour  to  it  in  confe- 
quence.  . Matthiolus  fays  this  plant  makes  the  milk  fweeter. 
Ladies’  Bed-ftraw.  Linn.  Gen.  52.  Schreb.  69.  Willd.  Sp. 
pi.  v.  1.  584.  Mart.  Mill.  Die!,  v.  2.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  173. 
Prod.  FI.  Grsec.  v.  1.  90.  Juff.  196.  Lamarck  Uluftr.  t.  60. 
Gaertn.  t.  24,  Clafs  and  order,  Teirandria  Monogyuia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Stellate,  Linn.  Rubiacea,  juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  minute,  of  four  equal 
teeth  ; fume  times  wanting.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wheel-fhaped, 
deeply  four-cleft,  acute  ; tube  fcarcely  any.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments four,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  corolla,  fliorter 
than  the  fegments  ; anthers  Ample.  P'lfl.  Germen  of  two 
grains  ; ltyle  thread-fhaped,  cloven  half-way  down,  as 
long  as  the  ftamens  ; fligmas  globofe,  Peric.  Two  dry,  co- 
hering, globofe  berries.  Seeds  folitary,  large,  kidney- 
fhaped. 

EiT.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  flat,  fuperior,  feeds  two, 
roundifli. 

Obf.  Tournefort  divided  his  genus  sparine  from  Galium, 
or,  as  he  writes  it,  Gallium,  on  account  of  the  roughnefs  of 
the  fruit  in  the  former  ; but  this  is  fo  far  from  a good  gene- 
ric diftinftion,  that  it  proves,  in  fome  cafes,  not  a perma- 
nent fpecific  difference,  at  leaf!  fo  far  as  hairinefs  is  con- 
cerned. Several  fpecies  differ  permanently  in  the  kind  of 
roughnefs  which  cover  their  fruit.  The  genus,  however, 
ftill  Hands  divided  in  books  into  fpecies  with  a fmooth  fruit, 
and  others  with  a hairy  or  briftly  one.  Perhaps  a better 
diflindtion  would  be  between  an  even  and  a tuberculated 
fruit. 

The  habit  of  this  genus  is  very  flender  ; the  Hems-  herba- 
ceous, acutely  quadrangular,  oppofltely  branched,  very 
brittle,  except  the  central  woody  part,  whicli  is  tough  and 
elaftic.  Leaves  whoried,  from  four  to  eight  or  more  in  each 
whorl,  linear  inclining  to  obovate,  rarely  elliptical,  never 
ovate  ; their  margins  entire,  often  revolute.  The  angles  of 
the  Hem,  and  ribs,  edges,  and  furfaces  of  the  leaves,  are 


often  befet  with  hooked  prickies,  and  very  excellent  fpecihc 
marks  are  fometimes  to  be  difeovered  in  the  different  direc- 
tions of  thefe  prickles  on  the  feveral  parts  of  the  leaf.  The 
root  is  fmall,  either  fibrous  or  creeping,  in  moft  inftar.ee> 
perennial,  fometimes  red  like  Madder.  Flowers  white,  yel- 
lowifli,  or  dull  red,  in  terminal,  forked,  occafionally  axillary, 
panicles  or  tufts.  Corolla  fometimes  awned. — -Willdencw 
diftinguifhes  50  fpecies  of  Galium.  In  the  Prodromus  1*1. 
Gratae  are  21,  comprehending  ten  new  ones  not  known  to 
Willdeuow.  The  Flora  Britannica  has  thirteen,  all  cf 
which  are  figured  in  Engl.  Bot.  except.  G.  IVilheringii  ; and 
to  which  is  to  be  added  G.  Spurium  of  Linnaeus,  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1871,  recently  found  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  Geoige  Don. 
The  genus  is  principally  European. 

The  Galium  Aparine  is  common  in  cultivated  ground  and 
hedges,  producing  its  flowers  from  June  till  September. 
This  fucculent  plant  has  no  fmell,  but  to  the  tafte  it  is  bitter- 
ifh,  and  fomewhat  acrid.  Diofccrides  mentions  an  cintment 
made  of  the  bruifed  herb,  mixed  with  lard,  as  an  ufefui  ap- 
plication to  difeufs  ftrumous  fwellings  ; and  Gafpari,  an 
Italian,  fuccefsfully  adopted  a fimilar  practice.  Fie  alfo  in- 
forms us,  that  a decodtion  of  the  plant,  employed  as  a fo- 
mentation, was  found  very  efficacious  in  fwellings  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  which  followed  a certain  epidemic  at  Ve- 
rona. 

Dr.  Cullen,  however,  tried  the  aparine  in  glandular  indu- 
rations without  advantage.  May  erne  fays,  that  three 
ouces  of  the  juice  of  the  plant,  t;  ken  twice  a day  in  wine, 
were  experienced  to  be  an  ufefui  a’  erhnt  and  diuretic  in  in- 
cipient droplies.  But  the  charadter,  in  which  the  aparine 
has  of  late  been  chiefly  efteemed,  is  that  of  an  antifcorbutic  ; 
for  which  purpofe  a tea-cup  full  of  its  exprefifed  juice  is  to 
be  taken  every  morning  for  nine  or  ten  days.  When  the 
dried  plant  cannot  be  procured,  it  may  be  ufed  in  a dried 
ftate  as  tea. 

Other  fpecies  of  Galium  have  been  ufed  medicinally, 
efpecially  the  G.  verum,  or  yellow  lady’s  bed-ftraw,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  been  recommended  in  hyfteric  and 
epileptic  complaints.  Thefe  flowers,  as  fome  have  aflerted, 
contain  an  acid  which  coagulates  milk  ; but  neither  Bergius, 
Cullen,  nor  Young,  obferved  this  effeef,  after  reptated 
trials.  Woodville’s  Flat.  Med. 

GALL.  See  Liver. 

Gall,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  depurated  liquor 
of  gall  has  been  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  of  all 
remedies  for  freckles  in  the  face  : the  manner  of  uflng  it  is  this ; 
mix  together  equal  parts  of  it,  and  of  oil  of  tartar  per  de- 
liquium  : to  a dram  and  a half  of  each  of  thefe,  add  an 

ounce  of  river  water,  mix  them  well  by  fhaking,  and  keep 
them  in  a vial  well  ltcpped  : the  end  of  the  Anger  being 
wetted  with  this,  is  to  be  touched  upon  the  freckled  part, 
and  this  repeated  three  or  four  times  a day,  letting  it  dry  on ; 
at  length  the  part  will  look  red,  and  there  will  be  a fort  of 
tickling  fenfation  felt  in  it  ; and  after  that,  the  Ac  in  will  be- 
come icurfy,  and  both  that  and  the  freckles  will  fall  off.  If 
this  does  not  fucceed  the  firft  time,  it  is  to  be  repeated,  and 
it  will  clear  the  face  for  fix  or  eight  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  is  to.be  ufed  again.  Mem.  Acad.  Par. 

J7C?- 

The  gall  of  divers  animals  has  been  recommended  for  di- 
vers ufes,  but  moft  of  thefe  are  now  reckoned  fabulous  and 
unfounded. 

With  us  thefe  fluids  are  employed  only  for  external  pur- 
pofes  ; a mixture  of  ox-gali  with  camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine  is  faid  to  be  an  ufefui  embrocation  for  fprains,  bruifes, 
rheumatic  pains,  &c. 

Ga LL-b/adder.  See  Liver. 
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GAVL-lag  of  birds.  See  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

Gall  ficltnefs.  See  Fever. 

Gai. hflones.  See  Biliary  Calculi. 

Gall,  in  Mining , is  one  of  the  many  names  for  a fault, 
which  fee. 

Galls,  in  Vegetable  Plyfology,  are  morbid  ex- 
crefcences,  originating  from  the  moll  vigoroufly  growing 
parts  of  plants,  in  confequence  of  the  attacks  of  infeCls, 
chiefly  of  the  Hymenopterous  order,  and  of  the  genus 
Cynips.  The  parent  infect  is  provided  with  a fliarp  (ting, 
ferving  to  perforate  the  branch,  lc-af,  or  bud,  in  which  its 
egg  is  to  be  depohted,  and  in  fome  cafes  the  puncture  made 
is  very  deep.  As  foon  as  the  egg  is  hatched,  the  young 
larva  or  maggot,  Itimulating  the  vital  principle  of  the  plant, 
caufes  the  part  in  which  it  i3  lodged  to  affume  a great  degree 
of  luxuriance,  difphryed  in  various  whimfical  excrefccnces, 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  in  it.felf,  but  each  appro- 
priated to  the  particular  kind  of  infedl  from  whofe  opera- 
tions it  fprings.  The  original  perforation  is  foon  clofed  u i 
and  entirely  obliterated.  At  length,  the  maggot  having  fed 
on  the  juices  cf  the  plant,  copiously  directed  to  the  injured 
part,  undergoes  its  changes  to  a chryfalis,  and,  finally,  to 
a winged  fly,  like  its  parent,  when  it  immediately  efcapes 
from  its  confinement  by  a frefli  perforation,  and  the  gall, 
being  left  empty,  foon  dries  or  hardens.  The  main  Hems 
of  fome  of  the  large  fhrubby  kinds  of  Hawkwced,  Hieracium 
fabaudum  and  rmbellatum,  are  often  thus  llung,  and  fwell 
into  oval  knots,  in  which,  while  growing,  young  infedls 
may  be  found  latent.  The  two  Britifh  fpecies  cf  Oak  bear 
feveral  different  kinds  of  Gall,  as  the  light  fpongy  bodies 
vulgarly  named  oak  apples,  growing  from  the  ftalks  of  the 
leaf  or  flower,  or  from  the  young  twigs  ; and  a red  juicy 
berry-like  ex  ere  fee  nee,  refembling  a cranberry,  from  the 
leaves,  which  is  well  figured,  with  its  infeft  inhabitant,  in 
Roefel’s  work  on  the  transformations  of  that  tribe  of  ani- 
mals. The  aftringent  galls  brought  from  the  Levant  for 
the  purpofes  of  dyeing  and  making  ink  are  the  produce  of 
an  oak,  whofe  fpecies  is  not  very  clear  to  us,  nor  have  we 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  this  fort  of  gall,  ufually 
termed  the  Aleppo  Gall,  in  a recent  ftate,  but  its  natural 
hiilory  is  well  explained,  with  a plate,  in  Olivier’s  Travels. 
Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  in  his  valuable  Dictionary  of  Chemiflry, 
charges  naturalifts  in  general  with  having,  without  enquiry, 
taken  up  fuperficial  and  erroneous  ideas  of  Galls,  and  parti- 
cularly of  this  Aleppo  kind,  which  latter  he  feems  inclined 
to  prove  a fort  of  feed-veffel.  He  probably  had  not  feen 
the  work  of  Olivier,  which  (hews  it  to  be  the  cxcrefcence 
of  an  oak,  and  confequently  quite  independent  of  the  true 
and  indubitable  feed  cf  that  tree,  the  acorn  ; nor,  from  the 
wide  and  indiscriminate  cenfure  thrown  by  Mr.  Aikin  cn 
naturalifts  in  general  relative  to  this  fubjeft,  can  he  have 
perufed  the  pages  of  Reaumur,  Roefel,  and  ethers,  which 
are  models  of  clear  and  practical  information  refpcdling  the 
origin,  growth,  and  appearance  of  various  fimilar  produce 
t-ions.  What  may  have  milled  the  judgment  of  this  acute 
and  liberal  writer  in  the  dried  Aleppo  galls,  we  have  r.ot  at 
prefent  materials  to  determine  ; nor  ought  mlich  llrcfs  to  be 
laid  on  the  appearances  of  bodies  in  fo  unnatural  a ftate,  whe- 
ther they  may  have  buffered  merely  from  keeping,  or  whe- 
ther, as  we  have  fome  fufpicion,  the)  may  occaiionally  have 
undergone  the  operation  of  baking.  In  either  cafe  the  ap- 
pearance and  condition  of  the  young  animal  within  tnay  well 
be  altered  ; nor  is  it  any  objection  to  the  prevailing  theory  of 
its  introduction  into  the  plant,  that  the  original  perforation, 
made  by  the  parent  in  laying  the  egg,  is  no  longer  to  be 
traced.  So  great  a change  in  the  neighbouring  parts  takes 
place,  that  this  perforation  is  very  foon  obliterated  m all 
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the  common  galls  that  we  have  examined. — -Several  galls 
are  found  on  Willow  and  Poplar  leaves  ; but  the  mod  re- 
markable excrefcence  of  this  kind  is  the  Bedeguar,  or  mo  fly' 
ball  found  on  the  Dog-rofe  of  our  hedges,  each  fpecimen  of 
which  lodges  internally  numerous  maggots  of  the  Cynips 
Rofe,  which,  when  they  arrive  at  their  winged  ftate,  eat 
their  way  out.  After  this,  and  not  before,  various  perfo- 
rations may  be  found  in  the  Bedeguar,  which  foon  after- 
wards withers  and  dries.  Analogous  to  this  fort  of  Gall, 
is  one  obferved  by  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  on  Wil- 
lows in  Provence,  which  branches  out  like  a mofs,  or  tufted 
Lichen.  Nor  is  the  rofaceous  expanfion  at  the  end  of  eacit 
branch  of  the  Rofe  Willow,  Salix  Helix,  at  ail  different  in 
nature,  though  unlike  in  fliape.  Both  thefe  lail-defcribed 
are  permanent,  though  withered,  on  the  twigs,  long  after 
all  the  proper  leaves  are  fallen.  More  akin  to  the  galls  of 
the  Oak  are  thofe  of  feveral  Sag'es  in  the  Levant,  Salvia 
pomifera,  triloba,  and  officinalis,  which  refemble  little  apples, 
and  are  fold  in  the  markets  of  Crete  in  particular,  being 
efteemed  a delicacy  when  prepared  with  fugar.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  production  of  galls  caufes  inch  a change 
in  the  fecretions  of  the  parent  plant  in  thofe  parts,  as  always 
tends  to  the  generation  of  acetous  acid,  or  more  efpecially 
of  the  aftringent  or  tanning  principle.  Their  colour  is  con- 
fequently  more  tinged  with  red  than  the  neighbouring  parts  ; 
at  lea'ft  this  appears  in  the  Bedeguar,  the  fmal!  galls  on  wil- 
low and  oak  leaves,  and  more  or  hfs  in  many  other  inilances. 
Some  bodies  of  the  nature  of  galls  lodge  in  one  common 
cavity  a multitude  of  growing  inieCis,  witnefs  thofe  remark- 
able ones,  as  big  as  the  linger,  found  in  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope cn  the  Maftic-tree,  P facia  Lent  feus.  Thefe  are  very 
red,  of  a coriaceous  texture,  and  fwarm  internally  with  the 
Aphis  P facia  of  Linnaeus.  The  red  fweilings  on  a peach 
or  nectarine  leaf,  though  they  have  no  cavity  fnut  up  from 
the  external  air,  as  we  believe,  is  completely  the  cafe  with 
thofe  of  the  Maftic,  bear  a confidcrable  affinity  to  galls,  the 
leaf  being  greatly  difeafed,  tumid,  difcoloured,  and  {'warm- 
ing with  Aphides,  whofe  ftimulating  action  appears  to  caufe 
its  morbid  ftate.  S. 

Galls,  with  regard  to  their  medicinal  ufe,  are  found  to  he 
very  aftringent,  and  good  under  proper  management  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  hemorrhages  of  all  kinds  ; and 
applicable  to  the  fame  indications  as  the  oak -bark.  They 
have  alfo  a great  virtue  as  a febrifuge,  and  are  often  found  to 
cure  an  intermittent.  Their  efficacy  in  intermittent  fevers 
was  tried  by  Mr.  Poupart,  by  order  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  from  his  report  it  appears,  that  the  galls  fuc- 
ceeded  in  many  ca.es  ; and  alfo  that  they  failed  in  many  other 
cafes,  which  were  afterwards  cured  by  the  Peruvian  bark. 
(Mem.  pour  l’An.  i"C2.)  In  fevers  half  a dram  or  more 
of  tlie  powder  of  Aleppo  galls  may  be  given  for  a dofe. 
They  are  alfo  uled  externally  as  a ilrengthener  and  aftrin- 
gent  : a decoCtion  of  them  is  applied  with  fuccefs  by  way 
ot  fomentation  in  pr.cideniix  of  the  arms,  and  has  been  in- 
jected in  the  ftiror  alb  us  with  great  fuccefs.  As  they  poffefs 
a greater  degree  ot  aftringent  and  ftyptic  power  than  the  oak- 
bark,  they  ieein  to  have  an  advantage  over  it,  and  to  be 
better  fuited  for  external  ufe.  Reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  made  into  an  ointment,  they  have  been  found  of  great 
fervice  in  hsemorrhoidal  affcCtions.  Cullen,  Mat.  Med. 
vol.  ii. 

Galls  may  be  made  a very  ufe  fill  teft  for  iron  in  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  vitriok  ; for  it  is  certain  that  an  infulion  of  galls 
will  become  black  with  a ioiution  ol  any  vitriol  that  contains 
iron,,  and  not  at  ail  fo  with  fuch  as  contain  only  copper,  a» 
the  coinxion  blue  vitriol  and  the  like. 

Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  that  if  a decoCtion  or  infufion  of 
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galls  is  dropt  into  a folution  of  this  vitriol  largely  diluted 
with  water,  the  firft  drops  produce  blueifh  or  purplifh  red 
clouds,  which  mingling  with  the  liquor,  tinge  it  uniformly, 
of  their  own  blueifh  or  reddifh  colour.  With  diftilled  water, 
or  the  common  fpring  waters,  the  mixture  is  always  blue  ; 
but  if  the  fmalleft  portion  of  alkaline  fait  be  dilTolved  in  the 
water,  or  if  the  water  is  in  the  leaf!;  degree  putrid,  the  co- 
lour produced  will  be  purple  or  reddifh.  If  more  of  the 
aflringent  infufion  be  added  to  the  blue  or  purple  liquors, 
they  will  deepen  to  a black,  which  will  be  more  or  lefs  in- 
tenfe  according  to  the  degree  of  dilution  : and  the  colouring 
matter  may  be  feparated  from  the  liquors,  unlefs  they  are  of 
a full  blacknefs,  by  dilution  with  water  and  depofitiou.  The 
feparation  may  be  retarded  or  prevented,  as  is  done  in  the 
preparation  of  ink,  by  adding  fome  mucilaginous  matter,  as 
gum  arabic.  This  coloured  matter  is  evidently  a ferruginous 
precipitate ; for,  although  it  cannot  be  attra&ed  by  a mag- 
net, this  property  may  be  given  to  it  by  a flight  calcination. 
This  precipitate  is  foluble  by  acids,  as  in  the  cafe  of  inks, 
whofe  colour  is  hereby  deftroyed,  but  it  may  be  reftored  by 
the  addition  of  alkalies.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p 344, 
&c.  See  the  next  article. 

Gall-?;;//,  in  Chemiflry . — Of  the  great  variety  of  gall- 
nuts,  two  in  particular  are  well  known  as  extenfive  articles 
of  commerce,  viz.  the  common,  and  the  Aleppo  gall-nut. 
The  former  is  brought  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  latter  from  Afia  Minor  and  particularly  Syria,  and 
both  are  the  produce  of  the  prickly-cupped  oak.  (Qucrcus 
cerris,  Linn.)  Thefe  two  alone  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  chemifts.  We  fhall  preface  the  refults  of  their  enquiries 
with  a defcription  of  the  gall-nut  itfelf  of  each  kind,  ex- 
tradled  principally  from  Aikin’s  Chem.  Di&ionary. 

The  Aleppo  gall-nut  is  a round  body  of  an  olive  green 
colour.  It  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  frequently  exhibits  fmall 
protuberances  on  its  furface.  When  broken  it  is  found  to 
confift  of  four  diftindl  parts,  which  admit  of  being  feparated. 
The  external,  or  cortical  covering,  is  of  a clofe  fibrous  tex- 
ture and  very  thin  ; it  is  highly  aftringent  to  the  tafte.  The 
part  that  immediately  follows  is  very  iimifar  to  refin,  both  in 
its  fradture  and  luftre  ; its  colour  is  dark  yellgwifh  brown,  it 
is  very  brittle,  and  its  talle  is  naufeoully  aftringent  and  bitter  ; 
on  a red  hot  iron  it  becomes  black,  exhales  a peculiar  odour 
in  great  abundance,  confumes  without  flame  like  the  cortical 
covering,  and  leaves  a little  afhes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  in- 
terior by  a pale  yellowilh  brown  fhell,  which  has  many  of 
the  properties  of  ligneous  fibre.  This  fhell  enclofes,  when  the 
gall-nut  is  found,  an  oval  kernel  of  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a brown  cream  colour,  or  if  mouldy,  of  a 
bright  chocolate  ; it  is  infipid  unlefs  chewed,  then  a faint 
fweetifh  flavour  is  perceived,  which  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  a bad  almond. 

The  common  gall-nut  differs  confiderably  from  tire 
preceding,  and  is  eafily  diftinguifhed.  It  is  of  a yel- 
lowiih  colour,  not  fo  heavy  as  the  Aleppo  gall,  nor 
poffefled  of  the  fame  refinous  fradture,  it  is  alfo 
larger,  being  about  the  fixe  of  a nutmeg,  lefs  aftrin- 
gent, and  not  capable  of  making  equally  good  infufions 
with  water,  on  which  account  it  is  much  lefs  valued. 

For  our  chemical  knowledge  of  the  gall-nut,  we  are  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  the  labours  of  Scheele,  Deyeux,  Seguin, 
Prouft,  and  Davy.  Scheele  difeovered  that  the  gall-nut 
contains  gallic  acid  ; M.  Deyeux,  in  an  elaborate  memoir, 
pointed  out  tlie  efFedts  of  a variety  of  re-agents  on  the 
•infufion,  and  fhewed  that  it  contained  extractive  matter. 
M.  Seguin  afeertained  the  exiftence  of  tannin,  as  a peculiar 
principle,  and  found  that  it  entered  into  the  compofition  of 
the  gall-nut.  j Mr.  Prouft  made  known,  feveral  curious  par- 


ticulars on  the  mode  of  feparating  the  tannin  from  the  other 
ingredients  of  this  fubftance,  &c.  And  Mr,  Davy  gnatly 
increafed  the  general  flock  of  information,  to  which  other 
chemifts  have  likewife  contributed,  by  many  additional  new 
fadts,  and  by  minutely  examining  .thofe  before  made  public. 

The  chemical  hiftory  of  the  gall-nut  is  fo  intimately  con- 
nedted  with  that  of  tannin,  that  to  treat  the  fubjedt  at  full 
length,  would  be  to  break  in  upon  the  latter  article,  which 
being  of  more  importance  requires  to  be  more  fully  difeufled  - 
we  {nail  therefore  only  deferibe  the  general  properties  of  the 
fubftance  in  queftion,  and  refer  our  readers  for  farther  in- 
formation to  the  article  Taxxix. 

PoUnded  gall-nuts  treated  with  water  form  a deep  brown 
coloured  infufion  ; feveral  portions  of  water  are  neceftarv  to. 
exhauft  all  the  foluble  matter,  and  whet  remains  after  the 
water  ceales  to  act  appears  very  analogous  to  woody  fibre. 
The  laft  infufions  obtained,  though  apparently  they  poflefs 
the  fame  properties  as  the  firft,  differing  only  in- degree,  fre- 
quently have  a green  colour.  This  colour,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  pretence  of  gallut  of  lime,  is  deftroyed  by  the 
nitric  arid  oxy-mnriatic  acid,  and  is  changed  into  red  by 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  fulphuric  acid.  Ob  account 
of  the  variable  proportions  of  the  foluble  matter  ih  different 
gall-nuts,  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  making  uniform  infu- 
fions ; the  befit  method  is  to  macerate  the  gall-nuts,  finely 
powdered,  in  ten  times  their  weight  of  cold  water,  for  24 
hours.  Infufions  made  with  boiling  water  are  generally 
turbid,  and  therefore  unfit  for  delicate  experiments.  The 
fufpended  matter  that  occafions  this  turbidnefs  cannot  be- 
feparated  by  frequent  filtrations,  but  in  time  it  gradually 
fubfides  and  leaves  the  infufion  tranfparent.  The  ilrongeft 
infufion  that  can  be  made  at  56  Fahrenheit,  is  of  the  fp.  gr» 
1.068.  It  is  of  a yellowifh  brown  colour,  and  femi-tranf- 
parent.  To  the  tafte  it  is  exceffively  aftringent,  and  it 
ftrongly  reddens  vegetable  blues.  Alcohol,  when  added  to 
it,  occafions  no  precipitate,  but  fometimes  a flight  turbid- 
nefs  ; hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  little  or  no  mucilage  is 
prefeut.  The  red  fulphat  of  iron  gives  a deep  black  preci- 
pitate indicating  the  prefence  of  gallic  acid  ; a folution  of 
gelatine  forms  a copious  precipitate  indicating  tannin  ; and 
muriat  of  alumine  and  oxymuriat  of  tin  throw  down  a pre- 
cipitate which,  it  is  generally  conceived,  denotes  extract- 
From  this  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  the  infu- 
fionj  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  its  effects  on  re-agents,  and  the 
fadts  which  have  been  difeovered  refpedting  its;  agency  will 
agree  with  this  compofition.  Thus,  as  it  might' be  inferred, 
a precipitate  is  produced  in  the  infufion  by  the  fulphuric, 
muriatic,  and  dilute  nitric  acids,  and  a decompoStion  with- 
out a' precipitate  by  the  oxymuriatic  acid  and  concentrated- 
nitric  acid.  The  eauftic  alkalies  render  the  infufion  of  a 
browniih  red  colour  j.  but  in  their  carbonated  Hates  they 
produce  immediate  precipitates.  The  alkaline  earths,  either 
pure  or  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,,  feparate  rnoft  of 
the  conftkuent  parts  of  the  infufion,  forming  compounds 
poffefied  of  little  fallibility  ; magnefin  and  ahimine  have  the 
fame  effeft ; but  the  refults  in  all  thefe  inftances  greatly 
depend  on  the  proportions  ufed,  and  the  time  allowed  for  the 
refult ; when  the  earths  are  in  large  quantities,  they  fepa- 
rate almoft  the  whole  of  the  tannin,  gallic,  acid,  and  extract,, 
but  when  their  quantity  is  fmall,  the  principal  part  of  the 
gallic  acid  remains  in  folution,  combined  with  part  of  the 
earth  employed,  forming  a fuper-gallat.  Generally  either 
the  folid  compound  formed,  or  the  fuper-aatant  liquor  is. 
of  a green  colour,  and  the  latter  does  not  precipitate  gela- 
tine, unlefs  an  excefs  of  acid  he  prefent.  The  oxyd  of 
zinc  and  tin,  when  boiled  in  the  infufion,  renders  the  water 
pure.  Several  neutral  Lilts  occafion  a precipitate,  when 
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added  fep'arately  to  the  infufion.  This  effect  is  produced 
by  fulphat  of  lime  and  alumine,  by  nitrat  and  acetite  of 
potalh,  and  by  muriat  of  foda  and  barytes.  Thefe  com- 
pounds are  to  a certain  extent  foluble  in  water,  and  their 
folutions  precipitate  gelatine.  Mr.  Davy  conceives  that 
they  contain,  Seiides  tannin,  a portion  of  gallic  acid,  and 
extradt  in  union  with  part  of  the  fait  itfelf.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion, too,  that  the  precipitates  which  moil  metallic  falts 
afford  with  an  infufion  of  galls,  are  of  a fimilar  nature. 

When  the  infufion  is  flowly  evaporated  it  becomes  turbid, 
and  depofits  a matter  fimilar  to  extract,  which  may  be 
moulded  when  warm  like  wax,  but  when  cold  is  brittle. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  if  a frefh  infufion  is  made  with  the 
reiidue  evaporated  to  drynefs,  this  infufion  on  a fecond  eva- 
poration depofits  more  extradl,  and  if  the  treatment  is  feve- 
ral  times  repeated,  the  fame  effedl  is  produced. 

When  gall-nuts  are  diftilled  with  water,  at  a heat  below 
its  boiling  temperature,  the  water  comes  over  pure ; but 
when  the  temperature  is  raifed  a little  above  212°,  a liquor 
is  received  that  contains,  befides  a fmall  portion  of  gallic 
acid,  a confiderable  quantity  of  acetic. 

When  gall-nuts  are  diftilled  in  a retort  at  a temperature 
very  flowly  raifed  from  212  to  a red  heat,  carbonic  acid  in 
great  abundance  is  conftantly  produced  ; the  firft  fluid  that 
condenfes  in  the  receiver  contains  much  gallic  acid  ; the 
next  product  is  fublimed  gallic  acid  ; and  thelaft  is  a liquor, 
which  is  a mixture  of  a lemon  coloured  fluid,  of  a light  oil 
of  the  fame  colour,  and  of  a heavy  empyreumatic  oil.  The 
laft  portions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  mixed  with  carburetted 
hydrogen.  The  refidual  coal  is  very  black  and  retains  Hill, 
imperfeftly,  the  form  of  the  galls. 

When  the  diflillation  is  carried  on  with  a heat  more 
rapidly  raifed,  the  refults  are  very  different.  A much 
larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  no  gallic 
acid  fablimes,  the  liquid  products  are  more  coloured,  and 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  is  produced  in  greater  plenty. 

Refpecting  the  compofltion  of  the  gall-nut,  different  opi- 
nions are  entertained  ; that  adopted  by  the  molt  approved 
writers  is,  that  it  is  a compound  of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  muci- 
lage, extract,  and  an  infoluble  matter,  fimilar  to  woody  fibre. 
It  is  certain  that  the  fubftances,  to  which  thefe  names  have 
been  applied,  can  be  extracted  from  the  gall-nut;  but  the 
exiftence  of  thefe  fubftances  themfelves,  as  peculiar  princi- 
ples, has  lately'  been  queftioned.  Thus  M.  Bouillon  La 
Grange  coniiders  gallic  acid  as  a combination  of  acetic  acid 
and  tannin.  M.Thenard  maintains  that  tannin  is  a compound 
of  gallic  acid  and  vegetable  matter  ; and  Dr.  Boftock  and 
Mr.  Murray  are  doubtful  refpecting  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting tannin  and  extract  as  two  diftindt  principles.  We  fhall 
not  here  enter  into  a difeuffion  of  thefe  gentlemen’s  views  ; 
the  two  fir  It,  for  the  prefent,  maybe  oppofedto  each  other, 
and  the  juftnefs  of  all  of  them  can  only  be  determined  by  fu- 
ture experiments.  The  ultimate  parts  of  the  gall-nut  are 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  all  other  vegetable  fubftances  ; viz. 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  ; the  earths,  which  it  fome- 
times  contains,  appear  to  be  adventitious,  and  to  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  foil  on  which  the  nut-gall  is  produced. 

For  the  only  analyfis  of  the  gall-nut  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Davy.  He  found  that  500  grains  contain  185  grains 
of  foluble  matter,  which  were  compofed  of 

Tannin  - - - - - * ' 

Mucilage,  rendered  infoluble  by  evaporation 
Gallic  acid  and  a little  extract 
Remainder,  lime  and  f aline  matter 


For  the  ufe3  of  the  gall-nut,  fee  the  articles  Dyeing  and 
Ink.  Annales  de  Chimie,  tom.  xvii.  p.  1,  and  tom.  lx. 
p.173.  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  1803,  p.  239. 

Theophrafttis,  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and  other  writers  of 
antiquity,  mention  the  gall-nuts  of  Syria  as  being  of  fuperior 
quality,  and  ftiil  at  the  prefent  day  thofe  that  are  brought 
from  the  Es.fi  are  preferred  to  all  the  reft.  The  principal 
places  from  which  this  valuable  article  of  trade  is  exported 
to  Europe,  are  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Smyrna,  and  Said  ; parti- 
cularly the  firft  of  thefe  places,  to  which  the  gall-nut^  are 
brought  from  Moful,  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  about  10  days’  journey  from  Aleppo.  The  real 
Moful  gall-nuts  are  unqueftionably  the  beft  of  all ; but,  ac- 
cording to  Dapper,  all  thofe  gathered  farther  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  near  the  river  Tigris,  and  towards  Perfta, 
near  Sahrozour,Gibel,Sumn-.anfu,a!idSei'ty, are  equally  known 
by  the  name  of  Moful  gall-nuts.  The  trade  of  this  article 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Curdes,  who  refort  to  Aleppo 
from  September  to  May.  Thefe  gall-nuts  that  come  lateft 
are  generally  fuppofed  the  beft.  An  inferior  kind  is  that 
fold  at  Said  ; but  of  the  worft  quality  are  thofe  which  are 
carried  from  Caramania  to  Cyprus. — The  Levant  gall-nuts 
differ  from  thofe  of  Europe  in  being  on  the  whole  fmaller, 
much  more  compaft  and  heavy,  in  having  a more  tubercu- 
lar, and  almoft  prickly  furface,  and  in  their  blackifh  colour, 
which  often  fhows  a tinge  of  greenifn  or  bluifh.  Thofe 
that  are  light-coloured,  yellowifh,  and  whitifh,  which  is  not 
feldom  the  cafe  with  thofe  of  Cyprus,  are  held  in  little  efti- 
mation  ; they  contain  lefs  aftringent  matter  ; as  is  faid  to  be 
likewife  the  cafe  with  thofe  furnifhed  with  a hole,  and  which 
were  gathered  after  the  infedl  had  pierced  through  its  in- 
clofure. 

The  reafon  why  the  Levant  gall-nuts  are  of  fuperior  qua- 
lity to  the  European  does  not  appear  to  be  well  underftood. 
Perhaps  the  iufedt  which  produces  them  is  a fpecies  of  cynips 
different  from  ours  ; perhaps,  too,  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
of  the  eaftern  countries  promotes  the  concoction  of  the  fpc- 
cific  juice,  which  is  fecreted  after  the  pundlure  made  by 'the 
infect.  Several  authors  have  fuppofed  that  the  Levant  gall- 
nuts  are  produced  by  an  oak  fpecifically  different  from  ours  : 
according  to  Bergius,  Cullen,  and  Murray,  it  is  Qwrcut 
Cerris  ; while  others  have  thought  ().  JEgy  lops  lobs  the  fpe- 
cies. It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  both  thefe  fpccies 
are  alio  found  in  Spain  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  bluifh  gall-nuts  are  the  higheft  in  price,  and  next 
to  them  thofe  of  a green ifh  colour  from  Smyrna.  The 
whitifh  fort  is  the  cheapeft  ; a circumflance  of  which  impof- 
tors  avail  themfelves  to  increafe  their  value  by  dyeing  them 
blue.  The  deceit  is,  however,  detected  by  the  deeper  tinge 
of  blue  of  thefe  artificial  productions,  as  well  as  by  the  holar 
which  is  generally  found  in  the  white  fort. 

A particular  kind  of  gall-nuts  is  known  in  Germany  by 
the  name  of  knoppern  or  knohben , of  which  an  account  lias 
been  lately  given  by  profefibr  Beckmann.  They  are  pro- 
bably not  unknown  in  this  country ; but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  by  what  name  they  pals  among  the  traders  in 
this  merchandize.  They  are  not,  like  the  common  gall-nuts, 
nearly  globular,  but  irregularly  angular  and  amorphous,  and 
are  larger,  and  more  compact  than  even  the  Aleppo  nuts.  The 
beft  are  faid  to  come  from  Natolia  ; and  Beckmann  fuppofes 
that  thefe  are  mentioned  by  writers  under  the  Turkifh  name  of 
lazgctule,  and  as  now  and  then  occurring  among  the  gall-nuts 
from  Aleppo.  The  eaftern  nations,  excelling  in  the  arts  of 
tanning  and  dyeing,  ufe  them,  for  both  thefe  purpofes,  ifi 
preference  to  the  real  gall-nuts,  which  are  far  inferior  in 
ftrength.  From  the  Levant  they  found  their  way  into 
Italy,  and  from  thence  to  Vienna.  Afterwards,  when,  on 
4 D 2 account 
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account  of  tlie  great  demand  for  this  article,  it  rofe  confider- 
ably  in  price,  and  fubllitutes  were  accordingly  fought  after, 
it  appeared  that  the  fame  knoppern  were  likewife  found  in 
abundance. in  the  extenfive  oak-rorefts  of  Hungary,  Mora- 
via, Croatia,  and  particularly  of  Sclavonia.  Formerly,  the 
farmers  and  forefter-s  of  thofe  countries,  who  principally 
fubfifted  by  the  breeding  of  hogs  in  their  forefcs,  were  wont 
to  confider  the  frequent  occurrence  of  thofe  excrefcenccs  as  a 
calamity,  fince,  when  they  appeared  in  abundance,  the  crop 
of  acorns  was  confiderably  diminiflied  ; but  they  foon  found 
that  the  profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  this  new  article  of 
trade  far  furpaffed  that  derived  from  the  acorns,  for  which 
neceffity  foon  pointed  out  a fubftitute.  In  the  year  1774, 
the  juli -mentioned  provinces  obtained  permiflion  to  export 
this  article  by  fea  to  the  Auftrhn  harbours  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Since  that  time,  the  price  of  the  knoppern  lias  been 
fluctuating.  In  1780,  the  kiibel,  being  two  Prefburgh 
bufhels,  fold  for  17  florins  ; but  foon  after  it  fell  to  five  and 
two  florins  the  bufhel  ; and  in  17,83,  the  price  was  as  low  as 
from  four  to  fix  grofchen  a bufhel.  In  Hungary,  they  are 
found  molt  abundantly  in  the  Bakony  forefc,  and  the  princi- 
pal market  for  them  is  Fiinf  kirchcn.  Before  tliey  are  ufed, 
the  knoppern  are  pounded  in  fulling-mills. 

When  this  new  article  of  commerce  was-firft  difcovered, 
it  was  generally  fuppofed  to  he  the  work  of  the  fame 
infeft  which  produces  the  gall-nuts,  but  the  oak  was  con- 
fidered  as  a different  fpecigs.  Later  obfervations,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  oak, 
which  is  the  common  fummer  oak  with  elongated  pe- 
dicles. What  is  equally  certain  is,  that  the  infeft  from 
which  the  kno'ppern  originate  is  a diftinct  fpecies  of  cynips  : 
it  depouts  its  eggs  in  the  germen  or  young  fruits,  and  by 
this  means  an  excrefcence  is  formed,  which  often  covers  the 
whole  cup  and  acorn.  Owing  to  the  prefi'ure  thus  caufed, 
the  fruit  is  generally  prevented  from  developing  itfelf,  and 
therefore  remains  in  a dwarfifh  flate. 

As  a fubftitute  for  gall  -nuts,  the  ancients,  as  appears 
from  Paulus  .ZEgineta,  made  ufe  of  the  cups  of  acorns  as 
well  for  the  purpofes  of  medicine  as  for  tanning:  and  they 
are  ftill  ufed  in  Italy,  from  whence,  in  latter  times,  they  have 
found  their  way  into  Germany  and  France.  They  are  im- 
ported from  the  Greek  iflands, Chios,  Zia,  Cyprus,  and  Samos, 
(which  latter,  on  account  of  its  oak-forelts,  was  formerly 
called  A^J  .-va),  but  particularly  from  Smyrna,  and  the 
neighbouring  fmall  harbours  of  Vourla  and  Segigiek,  from 
whence  alone  50,000  cwt.  are  faid  to  have  been  annually 
exported  to  Venice  and  Ancona.  When,  in  1779,  the 
knoppern  failed,  a merchant  of  Vienna  caufed  upwards  of 
1 200  cwt.  of  acorn  cups  to  be  fent  from  Smyrna,  which  he 
fold  with  great  advantage.  Thefe  cups,  and  the  acorns  they 
contain,  are  the  largeft  of  any  we  know  ; the  former  are 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  are  woolly  within,  and  fur- 
ni filed  with  woody  fcules  on  the  external  furfate.  The 
acorns  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  almolt  entirely  enclofcd 
by  the  cup,  fo  that  the  top  only  is  vifible,  which  exhibits 
a kind  of  deprefied  umbilicus.  The  fpecies  of  oak  which 
fund  flies  thefe  cups  is,  according  to  the  belt  accounts  we 
pofiefs,  Quercus  eegylops : the  modern  Greek  denomination 
is  Velani,  a corruption  of  the  Bx\x.r^  of  the  ancient  Greeks; 
whence  Labat  us  miftaken  in  deriving  this  name  from  that 
of  Vulone,  a place  on  the  eaflern  coal!  or  the  Adriatic, 
where  this  oak  is  faid  to  be  found  in  abundance. 

Galls,  Box,  in  Natural  H'flory,  the  name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a very  lingular  kind  of  galls,  of  a conic  figure,  with 
a conic  top,  or  cover  refembliug  a wooden  box,  and  en- 
cloflng  a white  worm  in  the  manner  of  the  other  vegetable 
lodgments  of  the  fame  kind;  this  fort  of  gall  is  found 
CMily  on  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree.  Reaumur. 


Galls,  Bramble,  a fpecies  of  galls  found  on  the  branches- 
of  the  common  wild  bramble.  Thefe  are  often  no  other 
than  tuinefa&ions  of  the  Italic,  for  the  fpace  of  an  inch,  or 
thereabout,  which  fometimes  form  only  fo  many  thick  cy- 
lindric  pieces  ; at  other  times  they  are  of  the  lliape  of  ait 
olive,  and  fometimes  they  affeft  only  one  fide  of  the  branch: 
in  all  cafes,  however,  the  tumid  part,  or  gall,  is  much 
harder  than  the  other  parts  of  the  branch,  which  are  in  their 
natural  flate.  They  arc  inhabited  by  a great  number  of 
worms  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  yellow  colour,  which  have 
a fharp  point  of  a brown  colour,  and  of  t lie  hardnefs  of 
iron,  proceeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  head,  with 
which  they  tear  and  break  the  woody  fibres,  and  near  its 
end  there  is  a flit,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  creature,  and 
ferves  for  receiving  and  conveying  into  the  flomach  the 
fragments  of  wood  which  it  breaks  with  the  point.  Reaumur. 

Galls,  Broom,  a fpecies  of  galls  found  on  the  Genifta 
vulgaris,  or  common  broom.  This  gall  is  found  to  contain  a 
fmall  oblong  worm,  of  a red  colour  ; and  too  iinall  to  be- 
fern  diftin&ly  without  a glnfs. 

Galls,  Lime.  See  Lime. 

Galls,  Mujhroom.  See  Mushroom. 

Galls,  Gocfeberry.  See  Gooseberry. 

Galls,  Grape.  See  Grape. 

Galls,  RoJe.  See  Rose  and  Galls. 

Galls,  IVillow.  See  Willow. 

Gall,  l find.  See  Wind, 

Gall -infeEt,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  a clafs  of 
infects,  fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to  fmall  galls  or 
vegetable  protuberances  of  a like  kind  upon  trees.  They 
are  indeed  fo  like  thefe  fubftances,  as  to  have  been  by  many 
miftaken  for  them,  and  thought  not  of  the  animal,  but  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thefe  infefts  pafs  a very  great 
part  of  their  life,  even  many  months  together,  faitened 
again!!  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  plants,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  life  or  motion,  and  this  is  the  time  in  which  they 
acquire  their  ftated  growth.  Tliey  are  in  this  flate  as  im- 
moveable as  the  branch  they  are  fixed  on,  and  feem  to  make 
a part  of  it.  Their  exterior  form  is  remarkably  plain  and 
Ample,  and  the  more  the  creature  increafes  in  growth,  the 
lefs  appearance  of  life  it  fliews ; and  even  when  it  has  ac- 
quired its  maturity,  and  is  in  a condition  to  depofit  its  eggs 
for  the  propagation  of  its  fpecies,  it  then  appears  leaft  of 
all  of  an  animal  form,  and  more,  than  in  any  other  flate, 
refembles  a gall,  or  fuch  vegetable  protuberance.  Not 
only  the  vulgar  and  incurious  have  been  deceived  by  this  ap- 
pearance, but  the  accurate  count  Marfigh,  among  others, 
after  very  attentively  examining  the  gall-infefts  of  one 
fpecies,-  remained  feemingly  convinced  that  they  were  real 
vegetable  e.xcrefcences.  (See  Cynics.) 

They  are  ufuaily  found  on  the  ftalks  and  branches  of 
trees,  fhrubs,  and  perennial  plants.  They  are  very  various 
in  fixe,  fliape,  and  colour. 

Thefe  creatures  have  fo  little  to  attract  the  obfervation 
even  of  the  curious,  that  they  might  probably  have  remain- 
ed much  longer  unregarded,  were  it  not  that  they  multiply 
fo  exceflively  fait  cn  force  fruit-trees.  The  peach-trees,  in 
particular,  are  fometimes  in  a manner  covered  with  them, 
and  thefe  of  more  than  one  fpecies  ; fome  of  the  globular 
kind,  and  others  of  the  boat  figure.  The  branches  thus 
covered  look  rough  and  fcabby,  and  the  gardeners,  fenfible 
that  whatever  the  things  were,  they  mult  be  nourifhed  at 
the  expence  of  the  juices  of  the  tree,  have  attempted  to 
deftroy  them.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of  thefe  trees  are  often 
blackened  by  the  wet  that  has  run  off  from  thefe  infers; 
and  our  orange-trees,  which  are  frequently  full  of  them, 
find  fticred  up  the  at'.ep.tion  of  the  more  careful  obfervers  of 
them  ter  clear  them  away  : thefe  are  principally  of  that  kind, 
j wliofe 
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whole  form  is  that  of  the  inverted  boat.  Meflrs.  de  la  Hire 
and  Sedilieau  were  at  the  pains  of  making  a fet  of  obferva- 
t.ions  of  a very  curious  kind  concerning  them  ; thefe  gen- 
tlemen call  this  fpecies  the  orange-tree-bug,  a name  by  which 
the  gardeners  alio  call  them,  though  they  have  nothing  in 
common  with  any  known  fpecies  of  that  animal.  See  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  1692.  If  many  of  the 
fpecies  of  thefe  little  animals,  however,  do  mifehief  to  our 
fruit-trees,  there  are  fome  other  kinds  of  them,  the  value 
and  ufe  of  which  may  very  well  make  us  amends  5 fince  it 
is  from  one  fpecies  of  thefe  little  creatures  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  places  make  fuch  great  gains,  gathering  a 
harveft  of  them  without  the  trouble  or  expence  of  lowing 
or  cultivating.  The  kermes,  fo  well  known  by  name, 
though  fo  little  truly  underflood,  is  of  this  kind,  to  which 
both  the  phyfician  and  the  dyer  are  fo  greatly  obliged. 
Reaumur’s  Hill.  Infefts,  vol.  iv.  p.  1. 

.Dr.  Liiler  was,  perhaps,  the  fir  ft  difeoverer  of  the  gall- 
infedt  and  progal  in  fed!  claffes  : he  found  thefe  animals  on 
the  plum,  cherry,  vine,  laurel,  and  many  other  ti'ees,  and 
calls  them  patella  of  thefe  trees.  He  was  well  apprized  of 
their  animal  origin,  and  in  the  year  1671  difeovered  that 
fome  of  them  would  ftrike  a camatiop-red  colour,  with  ley 
of  allies,  which  was  not  only  a good  but  a permanent  tinge. 
The  principal  kind  cf  which  he  made  the  experiment  w as 
the  femiglobular  fort,  which  he  deferibes  as  being  entirely 
round,  except  when  they  are  applied  to  the  tree.  They 
were  of  the  l’i/,e  of  half  a large  pea,  of  a chefnut  colour, 
and  of  a firming  furface,  fattening  thsmfelves  to  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  as  the  limpets  do  to  the  rocks,  and  were  gene- 
rally fought  after  by  ants  and  other  vermin. 

Gall,  P each-inf eB.  See  Peach. 

Gall,  S hell-inf.- B.  See  Shell. 

Gall,  Vim-infe B.  See  Vine. 

Gall -infeB fly , the  male  of  the  gall-infedt  fpecies.  It  is 
a two-winged  fly  of  a very  particular  kind.  There  feems  a 
great  refemblancc  between  thefe  flies  in  ail  the  gai!-infe£t 
clafs,  and  that  of  the  peach-gall -infect  may  give  a proper 
idea  of  all  the  reft.  This  little  creature,  examined  with 
the  help  even  of  the  bell  glades,  fliews,  on  the  under  part 
of  its  head,  nothing  analogous  to  the  organs  of  other  flies, 
deftined  to  convey  their  nourifhment ; nothing  that  at  all 
refembles  the  trunks  of  the  other  two-winged  flies,  nor  any 
thing  that  can  be  compared  to  teeth.  Where  the  teeth,  if 
any,  ought  to  be  placed,  nothing  is  to  he  feen  but  two  he- 
mifpheric,  or  more  than  hen.ifpheric  bodies,  black  and 
Ihining,  and  in  all  rcipedts  refenabling  eyes.  If  thefe  are 
eyes,  they  are  very  remarkably  fiLuated;  and  juft  over  againft 
them,  on  the  other  flde  of  the  head,  and  near  the  bafes'  of  the 
antennae,  there  are  two  other  fiimlar  bodies,  which  indeed 
cannot  be  taken  for  anything  but  eyes.  It  Ihould  feern  that 
this  fly  has  therefore  no  organs  to  receive  aliments,  but 
lias  two  eyes  in  the  place  of  fuch. 

The  want  of  thefe  organs  is  nothing  Angular  in  the  infeft 
world,  lines  the  moths  and  butterflies  afford  us  Alliances  of 
.it.  Many  of  thefe  may  be  feen,  as  foon  as  produced  from 
their  chryfalis,  in  a (late  to  propagate  their  fpecies,  and  de- 
pofit  their  eggs  ; and  this  great  end  atchieved,  they  have  no 
farther  occalion  for  life,  nor  any  means  for  its  fupport  ; and 
probably  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  thefe  flies,  which,  as  foon 
as  ioofe  from  their  {hell,  feek  out  and  fecundate  thefemales, 
and  have  after  this  no  farther  ufe  for  life.  It  is  another  An- 
gularity in  this  fpecies,  that  they  are  produced  from  their 
Ihell  by  their  hinder  part  iirft,  whereas  all  other  fpecies  of 
the  two-winged  flies  are  produced  with  the  forepart  of  then- 
body  firft  ; and  if  we  cannot  fay  what  may  be  the  reafons 
fom  this  Angularity. in  the  production  of  this,  fly,  we  can 
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however  eafily  perceive  that  every  thing  is  prepared  and  def- 
tined accordingly  for  it.  In  the  nymphs  of  other  flies,  all 
the  legs  are  conftantly  applied  clofe  to  the  body,  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  nymph  of  the  gall-iniedt  fly,  the 
legs  placed  next  the  head,  or  the  firft  pair,  are  conftantly 
ranged  upward,  and  each  of  them  embraces  one  fide  of  the 
head  ; the  conftant  polition  of  thefe  legs  in  this  direction  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  the  order  and  courfe  of  nature  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  animal  ; nor  is  it  without  reafon  that  they 
are  thus  placed  in  a fpecies  which,  contrary  to  all  others,  is 
to  force  itfelf  backward  out  of  its  {hell,  fince  they  ferve  very 
properly  for  the  creature  to  pufti  himfelf  backward  by  : and 
as  the  anterior  part  of  the  cafes  of  other  flies  naturally  and 
eafily  opens  to  give  pafiage  to  the  animal,  fo  the  pofterior 
part  of  this  does.  They  feern  alfo  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily flow  in  their  getting  out,  fome  of  them  having  been  ob- 
ierved  to  be  ten  or  twelve  hours,  from  the  time  oi  the  firft 
appearance  of  a piece  of  each  wing,  to  their  perfect  enlarge- 
ment. Reaumur's  Kifc.  InftCi,  vol.  iv.  p.  40. 

GALLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix;  24  miles 
S.E.  of  Taas. 

GALL/E.  See  Gali.i. 

GALL  AM,  Gal  am,  or  Fort  St.  Jofph , in  Geography, 
a town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a kingdom  called  Ivajaaga, 
and  by  tire  French  Gallam,  on  the  river  Senegal.  A fort 
was  built  here  by  the  French,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Englifh, 
by  the  peace  of  Vcrf, lilies,  in  1763;  during  the  American 
war  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  at  the  peace  of  1785 
reftored  to  Great  Britain.  N.  bit.  14'  35'.  W.  long. 
10 ' 50'. 

GALL  AN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  S.  lat* 
14',  5 miles  N.  cf  the  high  land  Morro  Vejo,  or  Old  Man’s 
Head,  affording  between  it  and  the  high  land  an  eligible 
ftation  for  veffels  bound  for  Callao  to  cruife. 

GALL  AND,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Rollo 
in  Picardy  in  1646  ; he  received  the  ritual  education  at  the 
college  of  Noyo'n,  whence  he  was  taken  to  be  initiated  into 
fome  trade.  But  he  manifefted  fo  ftreng  a turn  for  literature 
that  it  was  determined  he  fhould  proceed  to  Paris  to  purfue 
a regular  courfe  of  iludies.  His  affiduity  and  fuccefs  were 
anfwerable  to  the  expectations  formed  of  him,  and  he  foon 
became  diftinguifhed  for  his  knowledge  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. He  was  attached  to  M.  de  Nointel’s  embaffy  to 
Conllantinople  and  the  Levant,  where  he  collected  a rich  trea- 
fure  cf  inicriptions  and  drawings  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
places  through  which  he  puffed.  In  1675  we  And  him  again 
at  Paris  intimately  connected  with  Vaillant  and  ether  mcdal- 
ift’Sjwho  formed  lo  high  an  opinion  of  his  talents  that  they  en- 
gaged him  in  a fecond  voyage  to  the  Levant.  In  1679  he  made 
a third  voyage  to  the  fame  place  at  the  expence  oftheFreneh 
Fait  India  company,  when  lie  perfected  himfelf  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  principal  oriental  languages,  which  qualified 
him  for  the  office,  which  he  undertook  upon  his  return,  of 
affiilant  to  Theveaot  the  king’s  librarian,  and  after  the  death 
cf  d’Herbelot  he  continued  the  publication  of  his  “ Bib- 
lioth.  Oriental?, ” and  wrote  a preface  to  it.  At  the  age 
of  fixty-three  be  was  appointed  royal  profeffor  of  Arabic  ; 
and  in  the  year  1715,  he  died  in  the  fevenlieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a learned  and  indfiffrious  man,  Ample  in  his 
manners,  careluls  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of.  life,  and  zealoufly 
attached  to  the  fevcral  purfuits  in  which  he  engaged.  His 
inoft  popular  work  is  his  verfion  of  the  Arabian  tales,  which 
is  well  known  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  He  was 
author  of  various  other  pieces  tranflated  from  the  eaftern 
languages,  and  feveral  papers  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  cf  Infcriptions,  of  which,  body  he  was  a molt 
ufeful.and  valuable  member.  He  has  papers,  likewife,  re- 
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{petting  medals  and  matters  of  antiquity  in  other  col- 
lections. Morcri. 

Galland,  Augustus,  a confiderable  lawyer  and  hifto- 
rian  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  a native  of  France,  and 
rofe  to  the  dignity  of  attorney-general  of  Navarre  and  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate.  He  was  author  of  many  learned  works,  but 
the  principal  was  one,  which  he  wrote  againft  the  allodial 
rights  pretended  by  fome  of  the  provinees,  to  which  he 
added  the  laws  given  to  the  Albigenfes  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort.  He  died  about  the  year  1644,  and  in  1648  his  fon 
publifhcd  as  a pofthumous  work  his  Memoirs  for  theHiftory 
of  Navarre  and  Flanders.  A difcourfe  to  the  king  con- 
cerning the  origin,  progrefs,  See.  of  the  city  of  Rochelle 
publifhed  without  a name  in  1628  and  1629  was  generally 
aferibed  toM.  Galland.  Some  years  lince  many  genealogies  of 
noble  families  drawn  up  by  this  author  were  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  France.  Morcri. 

GALLANT,  or  Gai, ant,  a French  term,  fignifying 
civil,  polite,  well-bred  ; or  a perfon  of  wit  and  addrefs,  who 
does  every  thing  with  a good  grace  : in  line,  a civil  perfon, 
fomewhat  brighter,  gayer,  and  more  agreeable  than  ordi- 
nary. 

it  is  difficult  to  define  all  the  qualities  annexed  to  the  idea 
of  a gallant  man.  It  fometimes  implies  one  who  has  what 
the  French  call  the  bon  ton  ; but  it  generally  means  one  who 
has  a great  devotion  for  the  fair  lex,  with  the  manners  adapted 
to  pleafe  them.  The  French  authors  are  very  nice  on  this 
point  ; they  diftinguifh  galant  homtne,  and  homme  galant. 

Gallant,  Caps , in  Geography,  a cape  in  the  lira  it  of 
Magellan,  dillant  about  eight  leagues  from  cape  Holland  : 
this  cape  is  high  and  deep,  and  between  this  and  cape  Hol- 
land lies  a reach  about  three  leagues  over,  called  “ Engliffi 
Reach  about  five  miles  S.  of  cape  Gallant  lies  a large 
ifland,  called  “ Charles’s  Ifland;”  and  a little  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  cape  Holland  is  a fine  fandy  bay,  called  “ Wood’s 
Bay,”  in  which  there  is  good  anchoring.  In  cape  Gallant 
bay,  which  may  be  entered  with  great  fafety,  there  is  a fine 
large  lagoon,  where  a fleet  of  fliips  may  moor  in  perfecl 
fecurity ; the  depth  being  every  where  four  fathom,  with  a foft 
muddy  ground,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  from  fix  to  ten  fathom, 
where  is  the  belt  anchoring.  There  is  plenty  of  good  water- 
ing from  two  rivers,  and  plenty  of  wood.  The  lagoon 
abounds1  with  wild  fowl,  and  wild  celery;  mufcles,  and  lim- 
pets are  plentiful.  The  landing  is  good.  The  latitude  of 
the  bay  and  lagoon  is  53"  50'  S.,  and  longitude  730  9'  W. ; 
the  variation  is  two  points  eafterly. 

GALL  ANTES,  among  the  Romans,  a furname  given 
to  the.priefts  of  Cybele  ; whence  the  modern  terms  of  gallant , 
and  gallantry,  have  been  formed.  See  Mem.  Acad.  Infcript. 
vol.  v.  p.  427. 

GALLAO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bam- 
barra  ; 140  miles  E.  of  Sego. 

GALLAPAGOS.  See  Galapagos. 

Gali.apagos  Rocks,  rocks  that  lie  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the 
Ifland  of  Lucaya.  N.  lat.  27  :.  W.  long.  77°  10'. 

GALLARATO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Olona  ; 20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Milan. 

GALLARDON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure  and  Loire  ; nine  miles  N E.  of  Chartres. 

GALLATIN,  a county  of  America,  in  Kentucky, 
containing  1078  inhabitants,  of  whom  276  are  flaves. — Alfo, 
a poll -town  of  Sumpter  county,  Teneffee,  7 14  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Wafhington. 

GALL  AT  ON,  or  Gallowtown,  a town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Fife  ; 15  miles  N.E.  of  Edinburgh. 

GALLBRUN,  a town  of  Auftria ; feven  miles  N.W. 
of  Brugg. 


•GALLE,  or  Point  de  Galle,  a town  of  Ceylon,  confi- 
dered,  in  point  of  importance,  as  the  third  town  on  the  ifland, 
and  lying  about  fixty  miles  due  S.  of  Colombo,  in  N.  lat. 
6°l'.  E.long.  8o°I9  20".  The  fort  is  ftrong,and  the  garrifon 
generally  confifts  of  two  or  three  companies  of  Europeans, 
half  a company  of  artillery,  and  a battalion  of  native  troops. 
It  is  commanded  by  the  next  fenior  field-officer  after  the 
governors  of  Columbo  and  Trincomalee.  The  harbour  is 
fpaciouS,  particularly  the  outer  road.  The  inner  harbour  is 
fecure  during  a great  part  of  the  year,  and  always,  except 
in  a S.W.  wind  ; but  it  has  this  difadvantage,  that  winds  from 
a particular  quarter  are  neceffary  to  carry  veffels  out.  At 
the  entrance,  which  is  narrow,  lies  a large  rock,  on  which  is 
a fmall  work.  The  furrounding  fhore  is  rocky  and  full  of 
Ihoals,  dangerous  to  ftrangers.  Ships  outward  bound  from 
Europe  generally  come  in  fight  of  the  firft  land  at  Dondre- 
head,  the  fouthern  promontory  of  Ceylon,  and  make  Point 
de  Galle  the  firft  harbour.  The  houfes,  both  in  the  town 
and  port,  are  fuperiorto  thofe  of  Trincomalee.  The  whole 
town  is  populous,  and  with  refpedt  to  trade  ranks  next  to 
Columbo.  The  coaft  and  country  about  Galle  is  very  moun- 
tainous. From  the  neighbouring  heights,  Adam’s  Peak  is 
very  plainly  feen,  and  feveral  of  the  hills  in  the  interior. 
Fiftieries  to  a very  confiderable  extent  are  carried  on  here  ; 
and  indeed  form  the  chief  branch  of  its  traffic.  A great 
number  of  Malays  and  natives  are  employed  in  catching, 
curing,  and  drying  the  fifh  to  prepare  it  for  exportation  to 
different  parts  of  the  continent  of  India.  Arrack,  oil,  pep- 
per, cotton,  and  cardamoms  alfo  form  a part  of  its  exports. 
Cinnamon  is  alfo  grown  here,  but  not  in  fuch  quantity  as 
about  Columbo  ; but  in  quality  it  is  much  the  fame.  One 
of  the  India  ftlips  touches  here  annually,  either  before,  or 
after  fire  has  taken  in  part  of  her  cargo  at  Columbo,  to  carry 
off  any  cinnamon  that  is  prepared  for  exportation.  Percival’s 
Ceylon,  p.  152. 

Galle,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Brafil.  S.  lat.  270  50'. 

GALLED,  Saddle.  See  S addl z-galled. 

Galled,  in  Sea  Language,  is  applied  to  a maft,  yard,  ca- 
ble, & c.  which  is  chafed  and  worn  by  friction.  They  are 
ufually  covered  with  {kins,  mats,  canvas,  &c.  in  thofe  parts 
which  are  the  moll  expofed  by  the  rocking  of  the  veffel,  as 
a prefervative  from  this  injury. 

Galled  Crops,  in  Agriculture,  are  fuch  as  have  nume- 
rous thin  fpots  in  different  parts  of  them. 

GALLEGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon  ; eighteen  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salamanca. 
— Alfo,  a river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Ebro,  oppoiite 
to  Saragoffa. 

GALLEGOS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ; thirty- 
five  miles  N.W.  of  Avila. 

GALLEMBERG,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola; 
thirty  miles  E.  of  Laubach. 

GALLEN,  St.  a territory  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N. 
by  the  lake  of  Conftance,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  canton  o’f 
Appenzel.  The  whole  territory  of  the  town  of  St.  Gallen 
does  not  exceed  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference  ; and  in- 
cluding the  town  contains  near  8oco  inhabitants.  The  abbot 
and  town  of  St.  Gallen  are  both  allies  of  the  Swifs  cantons, 
and  each  enjoys  the  privilege  of  fending  deputies  to  the  gene- 
ral diet.  The  abbot  of  St.  Gallen  is  titular  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  and  is  chofenbythe  feventy-twobeneditlines,  who 
compofe  this  chapter.  He  formerly  poffeffed  the  fovereignty 
of  the  town  ; but  the  inhabitants  {hook  off  his  authority, 
and  became  independent.  However,  the  difputes  of  the 
rival  parties  have  been  compromifed  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  Swifs  cantons.  The  town  is  entirely  proteftant. 
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end  its  government  arifto-democratical ; the  fubjedls  of  the 
abbot,  whofe  territory  is  very  exteniive,  are  moftly  Gatholics. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  abbey  in  which  the  prince  refides 
is  fituated  clofe  to  the  town,  and  in  the  midft  of  its  terri- 
tory ; as  the  town  is  alfo  entirely  furrounded  by  the  poffef- 
fions  of  the  prince.  The  town  owes  its  flourifhing  ftate  to 
the  uncommon  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  the  very 
extenfive  commerce,  arifing  chiefly  from  manufactures  of 
linen,  muilin,  and  embroidery.  In  this  town  the  arts  and 
feiencea  are  much  cultivated,  and  literature  is  held  in  high  efti- 
mation.  The  library  belonging  to  the  abbey  is  very  nume- 
rous and  well  arranged;  and  among  a number  of  mcnkilh 
MSS.  of  which  thirteen  volumes  in  folio  contain  letters  of 
the  firft  Swifs  and  German  reformers,  contain  feveral  clafllc 
writers.  To  this  library  we  owe  Petronius  Arbiter,  Silius 
Italicus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Quintilian,  copies  of  which 
were  found  ia  1413.  Many  of  its  curious  MSS.  were 
borrowed,  during  the  council  of  Conftance,  and  never  i-e- 
t urned. 

The  fubjeCls  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gallon  formerly  amounted 
to  no  lefs  than  90,000.  His  dominions  comprifed,  firft,  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  abbey  (Alte  LandfchafFten),  and 
fecondly,  the  country  of  Tockenburgh,  which  was  purchafed, 
in  1468,  by  Ulric  abbot  of  St  Gallen,  from  the  laft  count 
who  died  without  ifiue  male.  The  former,  or  Alte  Landf. 
chafften,  comprehended  I24fquare  geographical  miles,  occu- 
pied by  45,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  included  1 88' 
fquare  miles,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  46,000. 
After  various  difputes  between  the  abbot,  fupported  by  the 
catholic,  and  the  people  aided  by  the  proteftant,  cantons, 
the  conftitution  of  the  Tockenburgh  was  fettled  in  1718, 
which  precifely  afcertained  the  prerogatives  of  the  abbot 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people.  New  difputes  occafionally 
arofe,  and  in  the  efFervefcence  of  the  revolution,  the  abbot 
was  driven  from  the  country,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Brifgau.  In  the  new  divifion  of  Switzerland,  in  1798, 
the  dominions  of  the  abbot,  and  the  town  of  St.  Gallen, 
were  comprifed  in  the  canton  of  Sends,  of  which  St.  Gallen 
was  the  capital. 

According  to  the  conftitution  of  the  29th  of  May,  1801, 
St.  Gallen  was  annexed  to  Appenzel,  and  formed  the  ninth 
department. 

Gallen -Head,  a cape  on  the  W.  c®aff  of  the  ifland  of 
Lewis.  N.  lat.  58  1 1 1 '.  W.  long.  7^  4'. 

GALLENBOULON,  a town  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  fituated  on  a creek  of  the  fame 
name.  S.  iat.  17°  20'.  E.  long.  54°  4'. 

GALLENEK,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola;  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Stein. 

GALLENSTEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 3 
miles  W.  of  Keiffling. 

GALLEON.  See  Gallion. 

GALLERICA  Lapis,  a name  given  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  to  a-  fpecies  of  emerald,  which  was  larger 
than  the  finer  gems  of  that  kind,  and  of  a pleafant  green, 
but  debafed  by  an  admixture  of  white. 

GALLERY,  \n- Architecture,  is-,  an  apartment  of  ahoufe 
not  always  deftined  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  Savot,  in 
his  architecture,  derives  the  word  gallery  from  Gaul,  as  fup- 
pofing  the  ancient  Gauls  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ufed 
them.  Nicod  fetches  it  from  the  French  aller,  to  go  ; q.  d. 
alkrie  : others  bring  it  from  galere,  galley  ; becaufe  it  bears 
fome  refemblance  thereto  in  refpedt  to  health. 

A common  paflage  to  feveral  rooms  in  one  range  in  any 
of  the,  upper  ftories  of  a lioufe  is  called  a gallery.  It  is  alfo 
ured  for  an  exhibition  room  of  pictures.  The  length  of 
galleries  are  (according  to  Palladio)  from  five  to  eight  times 


their  breadth.  In  churches  and  theatres  the  galleries  a ft 
thofe  platforms  raifed  upon  pillars  for  the  accommodation 
of  a greater  number  of  people  than  could  be  done  upon  the 
ground  floor. 

Gallery,  in  Fortification , a covered  walk,  or  paf- 
fage,  made  acrofs  the  ditch  oc  a town  befieged,  with 
timbers  faftened  on  the  ground,  and  planked  over. 

The  fides  of  the  gallery  are  to  he  mufleet -proof,  and  to 
confift  of  a double  row  of  planks,  lined  with  plates  of  iron  ~r 
and  the  top  is  fometimes  covered  with  earth,  or  turf,  to 
hinder  the  effeft  of  ftones,  artificial  fires,  &c.  of  the  enemy. 

Galleries  are  chiefly  ufed  to  fecure  and  facilitate 
the  miners’  approach  to  the  face  of  the  baftion,  over  the 
moat,  which  is  already  fuppofed  filled  up  with  faggots  and 
bavins,  and  the  artillery  of  the  oppolite  flank  dismounted. 
Sometimes  this  is  called  a traverfe. 

Gallery,  in  Gardening,  a kind  of  covered  walk,  in 
a garden  or  pleafure-ground,  formed  by  trees  of  the  horn- 
beam, lime,  and  others  cf  the  fame  kind,  in  the  following 
manner.  A line  is  firft  to  be  drawn  to  the  length  of  the  in- 
tended gallery,  and  this  is  to  be  planted  with  hornbeam,, 
which  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  gallery.  Thefe  require 
no  further  care  than  to  be  {beared  a little,  and  fometimes 
digged  about,  as  there  may  be  occafion.  But  the  chief  cu- 
rioiity  is  in  the  ordering  the  fore -part  of  the  gallery,  ar.d 
forming  the  arches.  The  pillars  of  the  porticoes,  or  arches, 
mult  be  placed  at  four  feet  diftance  from  one  another,,  and 
the  gallery  mult  be  12  feet  high,  and  10  feet  wide,  that  there 
may  be  room  for  three  perfons  to  walk  abreaft  in  it.  When 
the  hornbeams  are  grown  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  the 
diftance  of  the  pillars  well  regulated,  and  the  ground-work 
of  the  gallery  finifhed,  the  next  thing  is  to  form  the  fron- 
tispiece ; to  perforin  which,  the  hornbeam  mult  be  ftapt 
hi  tween  two  pillars  at  the  height,  and  a trellis,  made  for  that 
purpofe,  nnift  be  run  up,  which  forms  the  arch.  As  it  grows 
up,  thofe  branches  which  out-top  the  others,  mult  be  levelled 
with  the  {hears  ; and  in  time  they  will  grow  very  ftrong, 
and  may  be  kept  in  regularity  by  the  {bears.  Portico  gal- 
leries may  be  covered  with  lime-trees. 

Galleries  in  general  have  been  always  but  liightly  efteemed 
in  England  ; they  were  once  very  much  in  repute  in  the 
gardens  of  Italy,  and  other  hot  countries,  but  now  they  are 
got  out  of  credit  even  there.  Miller. 

Gallery  cf  a Mine,  denotes  the  branch,  or  that  narrow 
paflage  under  ground,  leading  to  a mine  carrying  on  under 
any  work  defigned  to  be  blown  up. 

The  befiegers  and  befieged, do  each  of  them  carry  galleries, 
or  branches  under  ground,  in  fearch  of  each  other’s  mines  ; 
and  thefe  fometimes  meet  and  deftroy  each  other. 

Gallery,  in  Mining,  fignifies  a drift  or  paflage  under 
ground,  in  or  leading  to  fome  mine  : gang-way,  gate,  augle, 
audit,  level,  fough,  brough,  &c.  are  terms  of  nearly  fimi- 
lar  import,  in  different  mining  diftridts. 

Gallery  in  a Ship,  is  a kind  of  balcony,  made  upon  the 
ftern,  without -board,  into  which  there  is  a paffage  out  of 
the  great  cabin. 

Thefe  galleries  are  for  fhew,  and  the  captain’s  pleafure. 
rather  than  any  other  benefit ; for,  in  fhips  of  war,  all  open 
galleries  of  this  kind  are  to  be  avoided  ; on  account  of  the 
facility  of  an  Enemy’s  entrance  and  boarding  of  the  fliip 
that  way. 

Gallery -ladder,  in  a Ship.  See  Ladder. 

Gallery,  JVhifpering.  See  Whispering  places. 

GALLESE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Patrimonio  ; 25  miles  from  Rome. 

GALLEY,  in  Chemiftry,  is  the  name  given  to  reverbera- 
tory furnaces,  in  which  feveral  retorts  may  be  placed  at  the 
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fides  of  each  other.  They  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  ob- 
long, and  have  lateral  openings,  in  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  referable  galleys. 

Galley,  in  Naval  Language , a low-built  veifel,  going 
both  with  oars  and  fails  ; chiefly  ufed  by  the  Hates  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

The  galley  is  called  by  the  Greek  authors  under  the  eaftern 
empire  ycthaix,  and  yxt.'ix  ; and  by  the  Latin  authors  of  the 
fame  time,  galea  ; whence  the  modern  denomination.  Some 
fay  it  was  called  galea,  on  account  of  the  figure  of  a calk 
or  helmet,  which  it  bore  on  its  head  or  prow,  as  Ovid  attells, 
13 e Triftib.  The  French  call  it  galere ; becaufe  they  fay 
that  the  top  of  the  mail  is  ufually  cut  in  manner  of  a hat, 
which  the  Italians  call  galero.  Others  derive  both  galea  and 
galere  from  a filh,  by  the  Greeks  called  yaXiui-rn--,  or  l~L<pixc, 
and  by  us  the  fword-fjh,  whofe  lhape  this  vefiel  refembles. 
Laftly,  others  derive  galley,  galea,  galere,  galeajje,  &c.  from 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  gaul  and  gal/in,  a man  expofed  on  the 
water,  or  in  a veifel  of  wood. 

The  largeil  fort  of  thefe  veifels,  called  galeaJJ'e,  is  employed 
only  by  the  Venetians.  They  are  commonly  162  feet  long 
above,  and  133  feet  by  the  keel ; 32  feet  wide,  with  23  feet 
length  of  ilern-poft.  They  are  furniihed  with  three  mails, 
and  32  banks  of  oars  ; every  bank  containing  two  oars,  and 
every  oar  being  managed  by  fix  or  feven  ilaves,  who  are 
ufually  chained  to  it.  In  the  fore-part  they  have  three  little 
batteries  of  cannon,  of  which  the  loweil  is  of  two  36-poun- 
ders, the  feeond  of  two  24-pounders,  and  the  uppermoil  of 
two  two-pounders;  three  1 8-pounders  are  alfo  placed  on 
each  quarter.  The  complement  of  men  for  one  of  thefe 
galleys  is  generally  1000,  or  1200.  They  are  very  conve- 
nient for  bombarding,  or  making  a defcent  on  an  enemy’s 
conit,  becaufe  they  draw  little  water ; and,  on  account  of 
their  oars,  they  have  often  the  advantage  of  ihips  of  War  in 
light  winds  or  calms,  by  cannonading  the  latter  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  by  fcouring  their  whole  length  with  their 
ihot,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  on  their  quarter  or  bow, 
fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  direction  of  their  cannon.  The  galleys 
next  in  iize  to  thefe,  called  alfo  half -galleys,  are  from  120  to 
130  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  nine  or  10  feet  deep. 
They  have  two  mails,  which  may  be  ilruck  at  pleafure,  and 
are  furniihed  with  two  large  lateen  fails,  and  five  pieces  of 
cannon  ; they  have  commonly  25  banks  of  oars,  as  already 
defcribed.  Thofe  of  a fize  Hill  lefs  than  this  are  called 
quarter-galleys,  carrying  from  12  to  16  banks  of  oars. 

All  the  galleys,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  of  a finer 
and  tenderer  make  than  ihips.  Formerly  they  made  divers 
kinds  ; at  prefent  the  galleys  are  all  alike  : all  the  difference 
between  them  is  as  to  fize,  and  nothing  as  to  figure.  They 
ufually  keep  towards  the  coails ; though  fometimes  they 
crofs  the  fea. 

The  king  of  France  formerly  kept  up  40  galleys  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  arfenal  thereof  being  at 
Marfeilles.  The  general  of  the  galleys  bears  a double  an- 
chor, placed  in  pale,  behind  the  efcutcheon  of  his  arms,  as 
a mark  of  his  office. 

Galleys  m Latin  are  called  llremes,  triremes,  and  quadri- 
Ycnies  ; not  on  account  of  their  having  two,  three,  or  four 
ranges  of  oars  before  one  another,  as  many  learned  men  have 
imagined,  and  particularly  Scaliger  and  Snellius,  though 
this  lafb  has  wrote  excellently  on  the  fubjedl  of  navigation  ; 
for  this  were  impracticable  ; nor  yet  on  account  of  their 
having  but  two,  or  three,  or  four  oars,  for  then  they  would 
want  llrength  ; but  becaufe  there  were  two,  three,  or  four 
rowers,  faftened  to  each  oar,  as  in  the  galleys  ufed  among 
us  ; as  is  very  well  ffiewn  by  the  Jefuit  Dechalesin  his  “Art 
of  Sailing.”  The  error  was  occafioned  by  fome  ancient 


galleys,  reprefented  on  medals,  or  baflo  relievos,  wherein 
are  feveral  ranges  of  rowers  placed  over  each  other  ; but  all 
the  mathematicians,  pilots,  and  fhip-builders,  look  on  this  as 
a mere  vifion  ; inafinuch  as  Pliny  makes  mention  of  galleys 
of  15,  20,  30,  40,  50  rows  of  rowers:  fo  that,  if  they 
were  ranged  over  each  other,  though  we  were  only  to  allow 
four  feet  for  each  deck,  there  would  be  a diftance  of  160 
feet  between  the  loweil  rowers  and  the  higheil  ; and  yet  we 
are  aflured  that  the  higheil  veifel  ever  built  was  only  72  feet 
high. 

Scaliger  affirms,  that  the  firil  triremis,  or  galley  of  three 
ilories,  was  built  at  Corinth  ; and  is  of  opinion  that  what 
Pliny  calls  long  Jhlps,  were  what  we  call  galcajfcs  : the  firil 
of  which  was  that  of  the  Argonauts.  V egetius  mentions  a 
galley  of  five  decks  ; and  Menmon  another  with  eight,  and 
only  one  man  to  each  oar.  See  Ennehis. 

Galley,  Captain,  is  the  principal  galley  of  a ilate,  com- 
manded by  the  captain-general  of  the  galleys  : in  France  the 
royal  galley  is  the  firil. 

Galley',  Patroon,  denotes  the  feeond  galley  both  of 
France,  Tufcany,  and  Malta. 

The  feeond  general  of  the  galleys  is  always  on  board 
the  royal  galley ; and  the  lieutenant  on  board  the  pa- 
troon. 

The  terms  peculiar  to  galleys  are  very  numerous,  and 
make  a new  fyltem  of  fea-language  different  from  that  ufed 
in  fliips. 

Monf.  de  Baras,  an  ancient  officer  on  board  the  king  of 
France’s  galleys,  engaged  himfelfin  writing  a new  dictionary 
of  the  dialedl  of  the  galleys. 

Galleys,  Condemnation  to  the,  is  a penalty  impofed  on 
criminals  and  delinquents,  whereby  they  are  adjudged  to 
ferve  the  king,  or  ilate,  as  ilaves  on  board  the  galleys,  either 
for  ever  or  for  a limited  time. 

Condemnation  to  the  galleys  for  ever  imports  confifcation 
of  lands,  goods,  &c.  ; for,  in  France,  that  which  confifcated 
the  perfon  confifcated  the  goods. 

A man  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  perpetuity  is  dead 
in  a civil  fenfe.  He  cannot  difpofe  of  any  of  his  effecls.; 
cannot  inherit  ; and,  if  lie  be  married,  his  marriage  is 
null ; nor  can,  his  widow  have  any  of  her  dower  out  of  his 
goods. 

The  ecclefiaftical  courts  cannot  fentence  to  the  galleys  : 
it  is  OHt  of  their  jurifdiftion. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  Charles  IX.  in  1564,  the  judges  are 
enjoined  not  to  condemn  a criminal  to  the  galleys  for  lefs 
than  ten  years:  and  Henry  III.  by  another  of  1579,  en- 
joins the  captains  not  to  detain  their  galley-flaves  after  their 
time  is  expired.  But  neither  of  thefe  laws  are  now  ob- 
ferved. 

Galley,  in  Printing,  a wooden  frame  or  inilrument  formed 
of  an  oblong  fquare  board,  with  a ledge  on  three  fides,  and 
a groove  to  admit  a falfe  bottom  called  a galley-dice,  into 
which  the  compofitor  empties  the  letters  out  of  his  compof- 
ing-ftick,  as  often  as  it  is  filled. 

The  galley,  when  filled,  contains  the  matter  of  one  page  ; 
and  when  they  have  compofed  as  many  pages  as  are  required 
for  a whole  fheet,  half  flieet,  or  the  like,  they  impofe  them, 
i.  e.  they  take  the  feveral  pages  out  of  the  galleys  ; put  them 
into  a chafe  ; lock  them  up  with  the  furniture  ; and  fo  make 
forms  ready  for  the  prefs. 

Galley  -halfpence,  a kind  of  coin,  which,  with  fufklns  and 
dolthns,  were  forbidden  by  the  1-latute  Hen.  V.  cap.  1.  It 
is  fajd  they  were  brought  into  this  kingdom  by  the  Genoefe 
merchants,  who,  trading  hither  in  galleys,  lived  commonly  in 
a Jarje  near  Tower-ftreet,  and  were  called  Galley-men  ; land- 
ing 
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ing  their  goods  at  Galley-key,  and  trading  with  their  own 
fmall  filver  coin,  termed  galley-halfpence. 

GALLI,  or  Gall.-e,  in  Antiquity,  a name  given  in  Phry- 
gia to  the  eunuch-priefts  of  the  goddefs  Cybele. 

The  principal  of  them  was  called  Archi-GaUus.  The  Galli 
were  alio  called  Dactyli  I dal , Corybantes,  &c.  Authors  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  reafon  of  this  denomination.  Some  de- 
rive the  name  from  the  river  Callus  ; becaufe  thefe  priefts 
drank  of  its  waters,  which  infpired  them  with  a kind  of  reli- 
gious fury  and  enthufiafm,  and  deprived  them  of  their  fenfes 
to  fuck  a degree,  that  they  mutilated  themfelves  ; this  was 
preferibed  by  Cy’oel  ■ as  a qualification  for  their  office  : thus 
Chid,  “ Qui-  bibit,  inde  furit.” 

Others  hold,  that  the  lirft  pried  of  Cybele  having  been 
named  Callus,  the  name  became  appropriate  to  all  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  Voffius,  who  propofes  thefe  two  opinions,  feems  to 
incline  mod  to  the  latter  ; though  Ovid,  in  the  fourth  of  his 
Fad:,  and  Herodian,  lib.  i.  favour  the  former. 

When  youth  were  initiated  into  this  order,  the  cuftom  in 
Syria,  according  to  Lucian,  was  to  throw  off  their  cloaths, 
to  make  loud  cries,  and  with  drawn  fwords  to  cadrate  them- 
felves ; after  which  they  ran  about  the  ilreets,  carrying  in 
their  hands  the  marks  of  their  mutilation,  which  were 
thrown  into  a houfe,  and  in  that  houfethey  put  on  women’s 
dreis. 

Thefe  priefts  threw  themfelves  into  a kind  of  phrenfy 
when  they  performed  the  ceremonies  of  the  goddefs  ; appa- 
rently in  imitation  of  the  young  Atys,  her  favourite,  whom 
they  likewife  imitated,  by  mutilating  themfelves.  For  au- 
thors relate,  that  Cybele  being  defperately  in  love  with  that 
young  Phrygian,  {he  gave  him  the  fuperintendance  of  her 
facriiices,  on  condition  he  would  keep  his  virginity  ; but  that 
foon  after,  forgetting  his  promife,  he  had  an  affair  with  the 
nymph  Sangaritis  ; that  Cybele,  provoked  hereat,  ftruck  him 
mad  ; that  in  a vehement  excels  of  his  phrenfy  he  was  going 
to  kill  himfelf ; and  that  the  goddefs,  relenting,  reftored  him 
to  his  underltanding  ; that,  out  of  his  own  remorfe,  be  caf- 
trated  himfelf ; and  that  alter  his  example  all  the  priefts  of 
Cybele  from  that  time  did  the  like. 

Their  phrenfy,  at  the  time  of  the  facrifices,  confided 
in  throwing  round  the  head  with  great  rapidity,  and  making 
violent  contortions  of  the  whole  body  : they  had  alfo  drums 
and  flutes,  wherewith  they  played  and  danced  to  them  : as 
already  obferved  under  the  articles  Corybantes  and  Cu- 
ll ETES. 

Van-Dale  confiders  thefe  Galli  as  fo  many  ftroliers,  vagrants, 
and  quacks,  who  went  about  drolling  from  town  to  town, 
playing  upon  cymbals  and  crotala,  wearing  on  their  breads 
fmall  images  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  raife 
charitable  contributions.  Apuleius  reprefents  them  as  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  as  a fet  oi  furious  fanatics,  and  as  infa- 
nioufiy  debauched.  They  lire  held  in  equal  contempt  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Laclantius,  Chryfoftom,  and  St. 
Auguftine.  Ncverthelefs,  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the 
law  provided  for  their  fubliftence,  and  marked  out  days  when 
they  had  permifiion  to  aflt  alms,  and  on  which  none  elfe  were 
allowed  to  go  a-begging  ; this  kind  of  begging,  authorized 
by  law,  occurred  about  once  in  every  month,  and  hence  the 
priefts  obtained  the  name  of  “ Menagyrtse”  and  “ Metra- 
gyrtse  becaufe  it  was  for  the  mother  of  the  gods  they 
colledled  thefe  aims  : they  were  alfo  denominated,  by  way  of 
deriiion,  “ Agyrtse,”  an  appellation  which  denotes  jugglers 
and  dealers  in  legerdemain  for  money.  Accordingly  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria  adds  to  the  qualifications  of  thefe  Galli 
that  of  a fortune-teller  and  footh-fayer,  becaufe  they  really 
pretended  to  prediction.  They  had  always  in  their  retinue'old 
women,  who  palled  for  forcereffes.  Piutarch  fays  of  them, 
Vol.  XV. 


fpeaking  of  the  verfes  which  they  fang,  that  they  had  brought 
the  poetry  of  oracles  into  fuch  contempt,  that  by  their 
means  the  true  oracles  of  the  Tripos,  i.  e.  of  Delphi,  were 
wholly  neglefled.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  they  deli- 
vered their  oracles  extempore,  or  drew  them  by  lot  from 
certain  books  which  they  carried  with  them,  and  fold  their 
wretched  predictions  to  filly  women  who  were  charmed  with 
the  cadence  of  their  verfes. 

Galli,  Caput.  See  Caput. 

Galli;  Crijla.  See  Crista. 

Gall:,  Signora,  in  Biovrahhy,  arrived  in  England  at  the 
fame  time  as  Frafi,  in  1743,  when  lord  Middlefex  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Opera-houfe,  and  the  principal  fingers  were 
Monticelli,  the  Vifconri,  and  Amorevoli.  Galli’s  voice 
being  of  a lower  pitch,  which  the  Italians  call  mezzo  fo- 
prano,  and  her  appearance  being  lefs  feminine  than  that  of 
Frafi,  in  “ Enrico,’’  fet  by  Galuppi,  fhe  fird  performed  a 
man’s  part,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  employed  in  male 
parts  on  the  ftage.  There  was  fomething  fpirited  and  in- 
terelling  in  her  manner  ; however,  file  was  little  noticed  by 
the  public  till  file  lung  in  Handel’s  oratio  of  “ Judas  Macca- 
basus,’’  1746,  when  fhe  acquired  fuch  favour  in  the  air  “ ’Tis 
liberty  alone,”  that  file  was  not  only  encored  in  it  every 
night,  but  became  an  important  perfonage,  among  fingers, 
for  a confiderable  time  afterwards. 

GALLIA,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  the 
date  of  Ohio  ; bounded  N.  on  Wafhington  and  Rofs  ; S. 
and  E.  on  the  Ohio  ; and  W.  on  Rofs  and  Scioto  coun- 
ties. 

Gallia,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Gaul. 

G ALLIAMBIC,  in  the  Ancient  Poetry.  Gailiambic 
poems  denote  compofitions  in  Gailiambic  verfes. 

Galliambic  Verfe,  a fort  of  iambic,  confiding  of  fix 
feet ; 1.  An  anapseft,  or  a fpondee  ; 2.  An  iambic,  or  an  ana- 
pseft,  or  tribrach  ; 3.  An  iambus;  4.  A dadlyl ; 5.  A dattyl ; 
and  6.  Anapieft. 

Though  one  might  meafure  the  Galliambic  verfe  in  an- 
other manner,  and  make  a different  arrangement  and  combi- 
nation of  fyliables,  which  would  give  different  feet.  It  is 
certain  the  ancients  regarded  little  more  in  the  Galliambic 
verfe  befide  the  number  of  meafures,  or  intervals,  without 
troubling  themfelves  about  the  number  of  fyliables,  or  the 
kinds  of  feet  whereof  it  was  compofed. 

GALLI  AMBUS,  in  Poetry,  a pleafant  kind  of  verfe, 
ufed  to  be  fung  by  the  Galli,  priefts  of  Cybele,  in  honour 
of  that  goddefs. 

The  word  is  a compound  of  Gallus,  a pried  of  Cybele, 
and  iambus,  a foot  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe. 

Galliambus  alfo  denotes  a piece  or  compofition  in  Galliam- 
bic verfes. 

GALLIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lario  ; fix  miles  S.S.E.  of  Como. 

GALLIARD,  John  Ern  est,  in  Biography,  a native 
of  Zell,  in  Suabia,  and,  according  to  Walther,  the  fon  of 
a French  peruqiie-maker,  and  fcholar  of  Marichal ; though 
it  has  been  faid  by  one  of  bis  biographers,  that  he  had 
leffons  of  the  Abate  Steffani,  and  Farinelli,  director  of  the 
concerts  at  Hanover,  and  author  of  the  groufki  that  goes 
under  his  name,  upon  which  Corelli’s  i'2th  iolo  is 
founded. 

Fie  came  into  England  in  the  fuite  of  prince  George  of 
Denmark  ; his  inftrument  was  the  hautbois,  which  he 'played 
in  public,  perhaps  for  the  lad  time,  in  accompanying  Mrs. 
Bafbier  in  a fpng  at  his  benefit  in  Lincoln’s-ir,n  Fields  play- 
houfe,  1722.  He  feems  to  have  ftudied  our  language  on  his 
arrival  in  this  country  with  confiderable  diligence  and  fuc- 
cefi  ; for  in  1712  he  was  chofen  by  Hughes  to  fet  his  opera 
‘ A.  E of 
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of  “ Calypfo  and  Telemachus,”  for  the  Queen’s  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket.  And  he  afterwards  not  only  compofed 
cantatas  written  by  Hughes  and  Congreve,  but  the  mufic  of 
many  entertainments  and  pantomimes  for  Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields  and  Covent-garden  ; and,  in  1742,  publidied  an  ad- 
mirable tranilation  of  Tofi’s  Art  of  Singing.  But  in  1709, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  could  have  been  the  translator  of 
Raguenet’s  “ Parallele  des  Fran,  et  des  Ital.”  as  has  been 
imagined,  the  Englifn  of  which  is  even  Superior  to  that  of 
the  ^translation  of  Tofi.  He  was  conftantly  attached  to 
Rich,  both  at  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields  and  Co  vent-garden,  and 
compofed  for  no  other  theatres  ; though  his  hunting  fong  in 
the  Royal  Chace,  “With  early  horn,’’  was  long  the  de- 
light of  every  play-houfe  and  public  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Beard  and  Lowe  hardly  ever  appeared  on  the  {cage  without 
being  called  upon  to  fing  it,  and,  indeed  we  Scarcely  know  a 
more  agreable  vocal  chajje , than  it  ftill  continues  to  be 

In  1728,  he  published,  by  fubfcription,  his  mufic  to  the 
hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve,  from  Milton  ; this  is  extremely 
well  fet  in  the  grave  and  learned  ftyle  of  Steffani.  The  re- 
citative is  ftill  in  the  more  ancient  ftyle  of  Italy,  in  which 
there  are  formal  clofes,  terminated  with  a Shake,  inftead  of 
the  more  colloquial  cadence  of  modern  recitation. 

He  compofed,  in  queen  Anne’s  time,  for  victories  obtained 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  a Te  Deum,  and  Jubilate, 
and  three  anthems,  for  St.  Paul’s. 

In  1746,  being  in  years,  and  not  in  fplendid  circum- 
ftances,  Rich,  the  patentee,  propofed  to  let  him  have  a be- 
nefit concert  at  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields  ; when  this  venerable 
mufician  was  fo  truly  Simple  and  ignorant  of  the  world,  that 
he  nuhifpered  it  to  Quin,  as  a profound  Secret,  defiring  him 
not  to  Speak  of  it. — “Why  then,”  fays  Quin,  “by  keeping  it 
a fecret,  you  intend  only  good  mailer  Galliard,  that  this 
Shall  be  a benefit  for  your  friends,  to  fave  them  the  expence 
of  tickets ; and  to  wait  for  your  own  benefit,  till  you  Shall 
be  allowed  benefit  of  clergy — at  your  funeral.” 

At  this  his  laft  benefit,  among  his  other  compofitions 
that  were  performed  on  the  occafion,  there  was  a piece  for 
twenty -four  baffoons  and  four  double  bafes  ! This  worthy 
mufician,  who  died  in  1749,  was  certainly  an  excellent  con- 
trapuntist ; but  with  refpedl  to  his  compofitions  in  general, 
we  mult  confefs,  that  we  never  faw  more  correctnefs,  or  lefs 
fancy  and  originality  in  any  author  that  we  have  examined 
of  the  laft  century,  Dr.  Pepufcli  always  excepted. 

Galliard,  or  Gagliarda,  in  Mufic  and  Dancing,  a fort 
of  dance,  anciently  in  great  requeft  ; confiding  of  very  dif- 
ferent motions  and  aftions,  fometimes  proceeding  terra  a 
terra,  or  Smoothly  along ; fometimes  capering  ; fometimes 
along  the  room,  and  fometimes  acrofs. 

The  word  is  French,  galllarde , or  rather  Italian  : and 
literally  Signifies  gay,  merry,  fprightly.  This  dance  was  alSo 
called  Ramon  fque,  becaufe  brought  from  Rome. 

Thoinot  Ar’oeau,  in  his  Orchefography,  deferibes  it  as 
confiding  of  five  fteps,  and  five  pofitions  of  the  feet,  which 
the  dancers  performed  before  each  other,  and  whereof  he 
gives  us  the  Score,  or  tablature,  which  is  of  fix  minims, 
and"  two  triple  times. 

Galliard,  in  Mining,  Signifies,  in  fome  diftri&s,  the 
fame  fubftance  as  ganifter  or  crowftone,  a fine-grained  fili- 
eious  done,  ufually  imbedded  in  fire-clay,  and  abounding 
with  large  and  curious  impreffions  of  vegetables.  See 
Crow-stone, 

Galliard’s  Ijland,  in  Geography,  a final!  ifland  of  Ame- 
rica, in  South  Carolina,  in  the  Santee.  N.  !at.  330  30'. 
W.  long.  86°  10'. 

GALLIARD  A,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  the  name  of  a 


tune  that  belongs  to  a dance  called  a galliard.  The  air  of  it 
is  lively  in  triple  time. 

GALLIC  Acid.  Actde  Gallique,  Fr.  Galluffaure , 

GallapfJfaure,  Germ — The  infulion  of  nut-galls  had  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  chemifts,  and  had  been  the  fubjett 
of  numerous  experiments  before  it  was  proved  to  contain 
a peculiar  acid.  Dr.  Lewis,  when  engaged  in  an  enquiry  on 
the  beft  method  of  making  ink,  found  that  the  precipitate 
which  a Solution  of  galls  affords  with  fulphat  of  iron  is  not 
attracted  by  the  magnet ; he  likewife  obferved  that  the 
black  colour  which  it  imparts  to  the  acid  Solutions  of  iron 
is  capable  of  being  deftroyed  and  re -produced  by  the  al- 
ternate application  of  alkalies  and  acids.  The  academicians 
of  Dijon  went  farther  ; they  afeertained  that  it  reddened  ve- 
getable blues,  diffolved  iron,  decompofed  the  alkaline  hy- 
dro-fulphurets,  produced  with  metallic  folutions  various  co- 
loured precipitates,  and,  that  when  drftilled,  the  fluid  pro- 
duct had  the  fame  properties  as  the  original  Solution  ; but  it 
was  referved  for  Scheele  to  Separate  the  acid  from  tire  fub- 
ftances  with  which  they  had  examined  it,  in  combination. 
This  he  in  a great  meafure  effetted  by  the  procefs  which  he 
made  public  in  1780.  The  acid  difeovered  by  the  Swedifh 
chemifts,  when  its  peculiar  nature  was  determined,  acquired,, 
on  account  of  the  iubftance  which  firft  afforded  it,  the  name 
of  acid  of  galls,  or  gallic  acid.  But  it  is  not  confined  alone 
to  nut-galls  ; a variety  of  other  aftringent  vegetables  are  ca- 
pable of  affording  it. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  the  acid,  is  that  dif- 
eovered by  Sclieele.  Make  an  infufion,  by  macerating  one 
part  of  gall-nuts,  reduced  to  a coarfe  powder,  in  fix  parts  of 
cold  water.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  filter  the  Solution, 
and  place  it  in  a large  veffel,  covered  with  a fheet  of  paper, 
in  a warm  room.  In  a ftiort  time,  a mouldy  pellicle  will 
appear  on  the  Surface  of  the  liquid,  which  is  to  be  occa- 
sionally broken  : as  the  operation  proceeds,  the  original 

aftringent  tafte  diminishes,  and  the  acid  tafte  becomes  more* 
Senfible.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  the  interior 
of  the  veffel  will  be  found  coated  with  a brown  matter,  con- 
taining diSperfed,  Alining,  granular,  cryftals.  Separate  this 
fediment,  and  cover  it  with  rectified  alcohol ; gently  heat 
the  mixture,  and  a Solution  of  the  cryftallized  acid  in  alcohol 
will  be  formed,  which,  evaporated,  affords  gallic  acid  ia  the 
form  of  very  fine  grains. 

Scheele  difeovered  that  gallic  acid  is  volatilized  by  a lew 
degree  of  heat ; and,  in  diftilling  nut-galls,  he  found  the 
acid  fublimed  and  condenfed  in  the  receiver.  Mr.  Deyeux 
was  the  firft  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  property,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  acid  free  from  the  tannin  and  extractive  matter, 
which  it  always  contains,  when  prepared  in  the  old  way,. 
He  gradually  heated  powdered  nut-galls  in  a large  glafs  re- 
tort, till  a fublimate  arofe,  which  condenfed  in  brilliant  white 
cryftalline  plates.  An  inereafe  of  heat  occafions  the  decom- 
pofition  of  the  acid  ; and  if  the  operation  is  long  continued 
an  oil  diftils  over  that  diffolves  the  acid  fublimate,  and  ren- 
ders the  experiment  rruitlefs.  This  method,  without  great 
precaution,  is  very  liable  to  fail.  Mr.  Davy  recommends 
Separating  previoufiy  fome  of  the  tannin  of  the  nut-galls,  by 
infufing  them,  for  a fhort  time,  in  a little  water,  by  widen 
means  the  production  of  empyreumatic  oil  is  diminished. 
The  fame  chemift  obferves,  that  it  is  time  to  Hop  the  opera- 
tion, when  the  cm/ftals  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  retort 
begin  to  melt.  But,  even  allowing  all  thefe  precautions  are 
obferved,  it  appears  almoft  impoilible  to  obtain  the  acid 
entirely  free  from  empyreumatic  oil,  the  prefence  of  which 
is  indicated  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  operation,  by 
the  peculiar  aromatic  Smell  that  is  produced. 

A variety  of  other  methods  have  been  propofed  for  pro- 
curing 
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firing  the  acid  in  a ftate  of  purity.  It  will  be  fufficient  to 
mention  briefly  thofe  which  appear  moll  adequate  to  the 
purpofe.  Mr.  Davy’s  method : Boil  carbonat  of  barytes 
in  an  infufion  of  galls  ; gradually  add  dilute  fulphuric  acid 
to  the  bluifh-green  liquid  which  is  thus  produced,  till  all  the 
barytes  is  feparated  : the  liquid,  on  the  application  of  the  com- 
mon tells,  appears  to  be  perfectly  free  from  tannin  and  extrac- 
tive matter  ; evaporate  it  to  drynefs,  and  the  gallic  acid  will  he 
obtained.  This  method  is  far  preferable  to  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Fiedler,  whichconlifts  indigellingaluminewith 
a folntion  of  galls,  decanting  the  clear  liquor,  and  feparating 
the  cryllals  of  gallic  acid,  (more  probably  of  fuper-gallat  of 
alnmine.)  which  are  produced  by  flow  evaporation.  Mr. 
Richter’s  method  : Take  any  quantity  of  gall-nuts  reduced 
to  a fine  powder  ; digelt  them  in  cold  water  ; agitate  the 
mixture  ; pafs  the  liquid  tVrough  a cloth  ; add  more  water 
to  the  refidual  pulp  ; and  feparate  the  water  by  means  of  a 
prefs  : ]oin  the  liquors,  andflowly  evaporate  them  ; a brittle 
dark  coloured  fubftance  remains.  Cover  this  fubltance,  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder,  with  alcohol,  and  a folntion  of  a pale 
ftraw-colour  is  formed  ; a fecond  infufion  of  alcohol  acquires 
but  very  little  colour.  Diftil  the  two  extracts  together  in 
a fmall  glafs  retort  to  one-eighth  ; add  water  to  the  refidue, 
and  expofe  it  to  a gentle  heat  ; evaporate  the  foluticn  thus 
formed,  and  very  fmall  white  prifrnatic  cryllals  of  gallic  acid 
will  appear.  By  this  procefs,  half  an  ounce  of  cryllals  may 
be  procured  from  a pound  of  gall-nuts.  M.  Bouillon  La 
Grange,  who  has  employed  it,  fays,  he  was  never  able  to 
obtain  acid  of  the  purity  deferibed  by  Mr.  Richter.  The 
cryllals  he  procured  were  always  of  a light  llravv-colour  ; 
and  he  found  that  repea'ed  diftillations  with  alcohol  d;d  not 
render  them  white,  the  gallic  acid  itfelf  being  partially  de- 
compofed  by  this  treatment.  One  objettion  to  this  method 
is,  that  unlefs  the  alcohol  is  highly  rectified  it  diffolves  a 
portion  of  tannin. 

The  properties  of  gallic  acid  appear,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
depend  on  the  method  employed  for  its  production.  The  dif- 
ferent methods,  generally  confidered,  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
dry  and  the  moill.  Accordingly,  there  appear  two  varieties 
of  gallic  acid,  that  procured  by  dil filiation  differing  con- 
jiderably  from  that  formed  by  cryftallization,  if  any  credit 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  oblervations  of  M.  Bouillon  La 
Grange. 

Gallic  acid,  procured  in  the  moift  way,  is  of  a light  ftraw- 
colour  ; it  lias  a lharp  acid  talle,  but  polfelfes  lefs  aitringency 
than  nut-galls ; it  changes  vegetable  blues  to  red.  For  its 
folution,  it  requires  1 2 parts  of  cold  water,  or  I { of  boiling  ; 
and  it  imparts  to  this  liquid  a light  lemon-colour,  which 
becomes  black  by  expofure  to  the  air.  Alcohol  takes  up, 
when  cold,  about  fth  of  its  weight  of  this  acid  ; but  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  nearly  its  own  weight.  It  is  foluble 
in  either.  Expofed  to  heat,  it  readily  fufes  ; it  forms  juft 
before  it  begins  to  fublime  a brown  vifeid  fluid  ; full  of  air- 
bubbles  ; and  emits  vapours  which  have  an  odorous  fmell. 
The  action  of  a ftrong  heat  partially  decompofes  it  ; but  to 
accompiifh  this  completely,  it  requires,  on  account  of  its 
volatility,  to  be  fubjedted  to  repeated  diftillations,  and  the 
products  appear  to  vary  according  to  the  intenfity  of  the 
heat  applied.  Scheele  procured,  by  diftilling  it  in  a glafs 
retort,  firft,  an  acid  liquor,  free  from  oil  ; next,  part  of  the 
acid  itfelf,  which,  condenfed  in  the  liquid,  forms  and  fhoots  into 
cryllals,  as  it  gradually  cools,  and  a large  refidue  of  char- 
coal. M.  Deyeux  has  found  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
converted  by  heat  into  oxygen  and  charcoal.  From  whence 
he  concluded  that  it  differs  only  from  carbonic  acid  in  con- 
taining lefs  oxygen  ; but  his  reafoning  is  fallacious,  from  his 
not.  having  taken  into  cou.uderation  the  acid  fluid  that  is  alfo 


produced.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Bouillon  La  Grange  ob- 
tained, by  its  diilillation,  an  acidulous  liquid,  charcoal,  and 
much  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  which  was  mixed  a little  car- 
buret ted  hydrogen  gas.  The  latter  gas  was  fo  concealed 
by  the  former,  that  it  did  not  appear  inflammable  till  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  feparated  by  means  of  lime-water. 

Gallic  acid  is  decompofed  and  carbonized  by  ftrong  ful- 
phuric  acid  ; the  fame  effcCt,  moft  probably,  is  produced  by 
liquid  fluoric  acid  ; nitric  acid  converts  it  partly  into  the 
malic  and  oxalic  acids ; oxymuriatic  acid,  according  to 
M.  Bouillon  La  Grange,  lias  no  a&ion  on  it  j it  is  foluble 
in  the  other  acids  without  decompofition. 

With  the  earths  and  alkalies  it  combines,  forming  falts, 
denominated  gallats,  of  which  very  little  is  known.  The 
alkaline  gallats  poffefs  a confiderable  degree  of  folubility  : 
according  to  Richter  they  give  black  precipitates,  with  the 
falts  of  iron,  and  precipitate  all  other  metallic  folutior.s. 
From  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Davy,  the  alkaline  earths 
appear  capable  of  combining  with  two  different  proportions 
ot  this  acid,  an  excefs  of  acid  rendering  the  falts  very  foluble, 
which  before  pofielfed  little  folubility.  Gallic  acid  precipitates 
glycine,  yttria,  and  zircon  from  their  acid  folutions,  and 
decompofes  all  the  carbonats. 

The  gallats  are  decompofed  by  a ftrong  heat.  Some  of 
them  have  been  found  to  yield  acetic  acid  when  dillilied  with 
very  dilute  fulphuric  acid. 

The  adlion  of  gallic  acid  on  metallic  falts  appears  to  he 
proportionable  to  the  ftrength  of  the  affinity  which  the 
different  metals  have  for  oxygen.  The  folution  of  this  acid 
imparts  to  a folution  of  gold  a dark  green  colour,  and  pro- 
duces a brown  precipitate,  which  is  metallic  gold.  It  ren- 
ders a folution  of  lilver  brown,  and  occafions,  with  the  afilft- 
ance  of  a gentle  heat,  the  depofition  of  a grey  powder,  which 
is  fii.  dy  divided  lilver.  The  precipitate  which  it  gives  with 
a folution  of  mercury  is  orange  yellow  ; with  a iolution  of 
copper,  brown  ; with  a folution  of  acetat  of  lead,  white  ; and 
with  bifmuth,  lemon  coloured.  It  imparts  to  molybdic 
acid  a dark  yellow,  without  occafioning  any  precipitate.  It 
appears  to  have'no  effedl  on  the  falts  of  piatina,  zinc,  tin, 
cobalt,  and  manganefe.  When  boiled  on  red  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury, the  acid  itfelf  is  decompofed,  and  running  mercury  is 
produced.  It  fuffers  the  fame  change  when  fimilarly 
treated  with  the  black  oxyd  of  manganele  or  pxyd  of  tin  { 
but  thefe  metals,  inftead  of  being  reduced,  are  brought  only 
into  lower  ftates  of  oxydation.  The  moft  diliinguilhing  pro- 
perty this  acid  pofieffes,  is  that  of  giving  dark-blue  coloured 
precipitates  with  the  oxygenated  falts  of  iron.  According 
to  M.  Berthollct’s  views  of  the  fubject,  it  is  not  abfolutcly 
neceffarv  that  the  iron  fnould  be  at  the  maximum  of  oxy- 
dation for  this  effect  to  be  produced,  for  he  obferves  that 
the  falts  which  contain  the  oxyd  at  the  minimum,  though 
not  changed  at  firft  by  gallic  acid,  yet  become  coloured  ; 
when  the  folution  confined  from  air  is  much  diluted  with 
water.  He  conceives,  and  M.  Richter  is  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion, that  every  thing  which  weakens  the  affinity  of  the 
fulphuric  acid  for  the  oxyd  promotes  the  combination  of 
the  gallic  acid  with  the  metal  in  whatever  ftate  of  oxydation 
it  may  be  : indeed  the  latter  chemift  afferts,  that  a folution  of 
green  fulphat  of  iron  is  never  coloured  by  gallic  acid,  unlefs 
tannin  be  prefent,  which,  according  to  him,  attracts  the  ful- 
phuric acid,  and  then  the  gallic  acid  unites  with  the  oxyd  of 
iron  feparated.  Mr.  Proult,  from  his  obfervations,  lias  been 
led  to  a different  conclufion.  He  thinks  that  iron  is  incapa- 
ble of  combining  with  gallic  acid,  unlefs  highly  oxydated  ; 
and  he  thus  explains  the  colour  which  a mixture  of  green 
fulphat  of  iron  and  gallic  acid  acquires  by  expofure  to  the 
air  ; the  blackening  of  ink  after  being  poured  out  of  clofe 
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veftels,  and  many  of  tire  manipulations  of  dyers  who  find 
their  profit  in  this  oxydating  procefs  carried  on  in  the  at- 
mofphere.  M.  Berthollet  indeed  admits  that  gallic  acid 
ftrikes  a deeper  colour  with  the  oxygenated  falts  of  iron, 
than  with  thofe  which  contain. lefs  oxygen  ; but  lie  attributes 
this  effedl  to  the  decompofition  of  the  acid  itfelf,  and  the  de- 
velopement  of  fome  of  its  charcoal. 

. Such  are  the  general  properties  of  gallic  acid  procured 
in  the  moift  way.  M Bouillon  La  Grange  has  pointed  out  a 
lew  inftances  in  which  the  acid  obtained  by  fublimation  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Dcyeux  differs.  Thefe  differences  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  mention,  they  are  principally  the  follow- 
ing. The  fublimed  acid  is  lefs  acid  to  the  tai’ce.  It  gives 
to  metallic  foliations  precipitates  of  different  colours.  Its 
folution  is  darkened  by  oxymuriatic  acid.  It  imparts  va- 
riable colours  to  fulphat  of  iron,  and  it  does  not  precipitate 
gelatine.  It  moreover  appears  to  contain  a little  effential 
oil,  which  by  diffolving  the  acid  in  water,  ether,  or  a llrong 
folution  of  pot-afn,  feparates,  becomes  fenfible  to  the  fmell, 
and  is  feen  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the  fluid. 

The  nature  of  gallic  acid  is  not  yet  fati.sfadlorily  deter- 
mined. The  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a Am- 
ple acid,  but  there  are  fome  chemifts  who  maintain  it  to  be 
a compound  one  ; M.  Bouillon  La  Grange  has  endeavoured 
to  drew  that  the  cryftallizbd  acid  procured  in  the  moift  way 
is  compofed  of  acetic  acid,  tannin,  and  extractive,  and 
that  the  acid  obtained  by  fublimation  is  merely  acetic  acid 
modified  by  a peculiar  effential  oil.  His  arguments  for  this 
opinion  are,  the  difficulty,  indeed  the  impoffibility,  df  ob- 
taining the  acid  free  from  thefe  impurities,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  acetic  acid  by  the  diftillation  of  gall-nuts  with 
water,  and  alfo  by  fubmitting  fome  of  the  galla's  to  the 
fame  operation  with  dilute  fulphuric  acid.  However  inge- 
nious this  reafoning  may  be,  it  is  not  conclufive.  Doubt 
•can  be  alone  banished  from  the  fubjeCt,  by  fubmitting  the 
theory  to  the  teft  of  experiment ; by  endeavouring  to  form 
gallic  acid  of  either  kind  by  adding  to  the  acetic  the  fub- 
itances  by  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  modified,  in  the  acid  in 
queftion.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  like*the  other  vege- 
table acids,  gallic  acid  is  a compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  not,  as  M.  Deyeux  maintains,  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  alone. 

Its  ufes  are  few,  in  its  purefl  flate,  and  thefe. are  known 
alone  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemift  ; but  in  combination 
with  other  fubflances,  it  is  of  extenflve  and  important  ap- 
plications in  the  arts.  See  the  articles  Dyeing  and 
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GALLICAN  Church  denotes  the  church  cf  France  ; 
or  the  affembly  or  convocation  of  the  prelates  of  France. 

M.  du  Pin  has  an  exprefs  treatife  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Galiican  church.  See  Church. 

Gallican  Breviary  denotes  the  breviary  ufed  by  the 
church  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily  ; which  the  modern  writers 
call  Breviarium  Gallicanum. 

The  reafon,  no  doubt,  is  its  having  been  introduced  by 
St.  Gerlan,'  who  was  made  bifnop  of  Agrigentum,  after 
earl  Roger  had  been  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  the  Saracens  ; 
and  by  the  other  French  bilhops,  whom  the  Norman  princes 
brought  thither.  See  Breviary. 

Gallican  Liturgy  is  the  manner  of  performing  divine  fer- 
vice  anciently  obferved  in  the  Gauls. 


F.  Mabillon  fliews  wherein  it  differed  from  the  Roman  li- 
turgy. 1 Liturg.  Gail,  cap,  5,  &c. 

Gallican  Map.  See  Mass 

GALLICIA,  or  Galicia,  in  Geography,  a province  of 
Spain,  fltuated  at  the  north-weft  angle  of  the  country,  and 
forming  a very  irregular  kind  of  quadrilateral.  On  the  north 
and  welt  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; on  the  eaft  by 
Aituria  and  Leon,  and  on  the  fouth  by  .the  Pcrtuguefe 
provinces  of  Tras-los-Montes  and  Entre-douro-e-Minho. 
Its  mean  extent  is  about  46  leagues  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  140  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft.  This  country  took  its 
name  from  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Callaici,  whence  have 
been  formed  the  names  of  Gallaeci,  Galiciae,  and  Galicia. 
Galiicia,  was  conftituted  a kingdom  in  the  year  ic6o  by 
Ferdinand  the  Great,  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  who  gave 
this  province  to  his  fon  Don  Gai’cias.  But  till  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  V.  and  Ifabella,  in  1474,  the  inhabitants,  hemmed 
in  by  their  mountains  and  rivers,  paid  little  fefpeft  to  the 
royal  authority.  The  nobility  exercifed  a kind  of  fove- 
reignty  in  their  own  territories,  and  countenanced  their  fub- 
je£ts  in  the  pillage  of  ftrangers.  Thefe  diforders,  how- 
ever, were  terminated  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  civi- 
lized the  country,  and  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
Gallicians,  that  their  kingdom  faould  always  preferve  its 
title.  It  is  at  prefent  the  moll  populous  province  in  Spain. 
This  country  is,  in  general,  very  mountainous  ; interfered 
with  beautiful  valleys,  and  bounded  by  fmall  plains  ; the 
mountains  are  for  the  mod  part  well  wooded,  and  abound 
in  game.  The  lands  produce  fome  wheat  and  oats,  a great 
quantity  of  maize,  millet,  flax,  hemp,  pulfe,  lemons,  and 
other  fruit,  and  in  fome  places  wine.  Oak,  walnut,  chef- 
nut,  and  hazle  trees  are  numerous.  The  inhabitants  rear 
many  horned  cattle  and  mules.  One  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  induftry  of  this  province  confifts  in  woollen 
manufactures,  blankets,  and  hoffery,  and  particularly  in 
common  linens.  The  lands  generally  belong  to  the  nobles, 
to  churches,  and  to  monafteries,  fo  that  the  mafs  of  the 
people  have  fcarcely  any  property.  Galiicia  is  interfefted 
by  a chain  of  mountains,  which  proceeds  from  the  Pyrenees 
near  Roncevallos,  between  Bifcay  and  Navarre,  directing 
its  courfe  to  the  north-weft,  and  leaving  on  its  right  the 
Afturias,  penetrating  by  Leon  into  Galiicia,  which  it  tra- 
verfes,  and  continues  till  it  is  flopped  by  the  fea,  after 
forming  cape  Finifterre.  The  mountains  of  this  Gallician 
branch  have  different  names  ; the  moft  confiderable  of  which 
is  the  Sierra  de  Mondonneao,  of  great  extent,  occupying 
the  whole  extremity  of  the  north-eaft  of  Galiicia  towards 
the  Afturian  boundary  on  the  eaft,  and  proceeding  to  tha- 
north  as  far  as  cape  Ortegal,  and  1 o the  wefc  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  As  this  province  has  100  leagues  of  coaft 
its  ports  are  numerous,  fome  on  the  north  and  others  on  the 
weitern  ocean.  In  number  they  are  more  than  40,  but  in 
general  they  are  very  fmall.  Thofe  that  chiefly  deferve  no- 
tice an,  Maria,  Corcuvion,  Bayona,  Pontevedra,  Murozy 
Guardia,  Vigo,  Corunna,  Ferrol,  Santa  Marta,  Vivero, 
Ribadeo,  & c Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Eo,  or  Rio  de 
Miranda,  which  feparates  the  frontiers  of  Afturias  from' 
Galiicia,  and  after  purfuing  a courfe  of  24  leagues  from 
. fouth-eaft  to  the  north,  falls  into  the  northern  ocean  above 
Ribadeo  in  Galiicia,  and  Caftropcl.in  Afturia  the  Ulla  or 
Ilia,  which  has  a courfe  of  23  leagues  from  the  north-eaft 
to  the  fouth-weft  ; the  Tambra,  or  Tamaris,  which  gives 
the  name  of  Tamaricians  to  the  people  who  occupy  its 
banks,  purfuing  a courfe  of  20  leagues  from  the  north-eaft 
to  the  fouth-weft  ; the  Mandeo,  whofe  courfe  is  16  leagues 
from  the  eaft  to  the  north-eaft ; the  M'inho,  which  rifes-  in 
the  eaft,  cf  the  Sierra  Mondonncdo,  and  after  receiving 
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i~ver.il  tributary  ft  reams,  and  feparating  Gallicia  from  Por- 
tugal, in  acourfe  of  about  52  leagues,  fir  ft.  from  north  to 
fouth  and  then  to  the  fouth-weft,  falls  into  the  ocean  near 
the  port  of  Guardia ; the  Sil,  which  rifes  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  well  of  Leon,  and  after  a courfe  of  33  leagues 
falls  into  the  Minho.  In  this  province  they  reckon  70 
rivers,  exclufively  of  fmall  dreams.  The  principal  towns 
of  Gallicia,  are  Compoftella,  Lugo,  Tuy,  Orenfe,  Co- 
runna, Finifterre,  Vigo,  & c.  & c.  It  has  an  archbifhopric, 
San-Jago,  four  bifhoprics,  Tuy,  Orenfe,  Mondonnedo, 
and  Lugo ; live  cathedral  and  five  collegiate  chapters, 
feveral  abbeys  of  Benedidtines  and  Bernardines,  two  com- 
manderies  of  religious  orders,  3,683  parifhes,  98  religious 
houfes,  o hoxpitals,  an  univerfity,  5 colleges  lor  the  in- 
ftrudlion  of  you  h,  7 cities,  74  towns,  3,434  villages,  up- 
wards of  40  ports,  2,640  parifh  priefts,  1,043  parifla  curates, 
6,742  fecular  priefts,  2,394inonks,  6conuns,  13,800  nobles, 
<j66  advoca  es  and  writers,  about  4,500  ftudents,  18,900 
fervants,  and  the  total  of  the  population  is  eftimated  at 
1,345,8  to  perfons,  or,  as  fome  fay,  1,500,000,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  two  millions.  Its  capital  in  Compoftella  or 
Saint  .Tago.  The  climate  of  Gallicia  is  generally  conftdered 
as  mild  upon  the  coaft,  and  cold  in  the  interior,  which  is  ex- 
pofed  to  winds  and  heavy  rains,  with  fome  few  exceptions. 

This  country  is  reckoned  rich  and  productive.  Each  farmer 
keeps  flocks  of  flicep  and  goats  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
land  V eh  he.  pofleli'es  or  cultivates  ; and  the  Gallic ians  are 
generally  deemed  laborious  in  the  culture  of  their  foil,  and 
in  other  departments  of  agriculture.  But  they  are  not 
much  addiCted  to  the  mechanical  arts  or  to  commerce.  On 
this  account  many  of  them  feek  fubftftence  in  the  neigh- 
bouring province,  where  they  are  employed  in  the  molt 
fervile  and  laborious  employments,  for  which  they  are  de- 
fpifed  by  the  other  Spaniards.  There  are,  however,  fome 
manufactories  in  Gallicia : fuch  are  thofe  of  woollen  fluffs, 
coarfe  cloths  and  hoftery  at  Lugo  ; thofe  of  ropes  and  fail- 
cloth  at  Ferro l and  Corunna;  that  of  linen  at  Tuy;  that 
of  filk  in  the  territory  of  Montforte,  in  the  county  ol  La- 
mos  ; thofe  of  hats,  &c.  However,  upon  the  whole,  Gallicia 
is,  with  regard  to  manufactures,  the  lead  induftrious  part  of 
Spain.  Its  coafts  are  fo  extenfive,  and  its  rivers  are  io  nu- 
merous, that  it  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  various  kinds  of 
fifh;  fuch  as  the  bezugos,  or  hog-fifh,  which  is  taken  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  and  fent  quite  frefh  into 
Caftile  and  Leon,  falmon,  herrings,  fhad,  trout,  lampreys, 
fkate,  eels,  See.  The  exports  of  this  province  are  not  very 
confiderable  ; the  cattle  it  produces,  the  fifh,  and  the  cloth 
it  manufactures,  are  fent  into  fome  of  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  its  fait  proviilons  are  exported  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  alio  fend  to  other  provinces  table-linen,  fkins, 
hides,  and  leather,  hats,  tapes  and  knit  dockings,  wool  and 
wine  ; and  they  alfo  trade  in  cattle,  mules  and  horfes.  The 
importations  from  the  Etiglifh,  French,  and  Dutch  are  re- 
ceived at  the  port  of  Vigo,  and  the  exportations  are  fent 
from  the  port  of  Corunna,  from  which  Gallicia  communi- 
cates with  America,  whither  it  fends  foap,  Ikins,  leather, 
and  furriery,  table-cloths,  napkins  and  knit  deckings ; and 
in  return  it  receives  cocoa,  logwood,  fugar,  and  other  colo- 
nial productions. 

Gallicia  was  formerly  in  great  reputation  for  its  mines  ; 
but  thofe  that  are  nowenieny  known  are  copper,  lead,  and  tin. 
There  are  alfo  white  marble  and  jafper  between  Corunna 
and  Betanzos,  and  likewife  marcafite,  vitriol,  fulphur,  &c. 
The  fame  mountains  alfo  furnifli  excellent  timber  for  build- 
ino-  {hips.  Gallicia  abounds  in  mineral  waters  of  various 
deferiptions.  The  woods,  forefls,  and  narrow  paffes  of  the 
rpeuntains  of  Gallicia,  were  formerly  infeiled  with  bears, 


wolves,  foxes,  wild  afifes,  and  birds  cf  prey  without  num- 
ber : but  at  prefent  they  fupply  roebucks,  deer,  hinds, 
flags,  wild  boars,  anda  great  quantity  of  game.  A fine  breed 
of  afies  is  preflrved,  good  hogs,  and  a large  quantity  cf 
poultry. 

The  Callaici,  who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  employed  themfelves  in  war  and  hunting,  and  alfo 
in  fifliing.  Their  wives  ploughed  the  land,  fowed,  gathered 
the  harveft,  and  took  care  of  their  families.  At  prefent  the 
traveller  finds  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  fimple  and  pure 
manners,  a quiet  and  hofpitable  people,  having  no  idea  of 
luxury.  The  Gallicians  are  large,  mufcular  and  robuft,  and 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue.  The  women  are  fair,  tolerably 
handfome,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  fine  teeth,  and  regular, 
but  not  very  exprefhve  features.  The  men,,  women,  and 
children  go  barefoot.  In  their  difpofition  they  are  grave, 
fober,  and  prudent ; they  lead  a kind  of  melancholy  life,  arid 
keep  little  company.  In  other  refpeCts  they  are  faid  to  dif- 
tin.guifh  themfelves  by  their  probity  and  courage.  They 
furnifli  a great  number  of  foldiers  for  the  army ; and  they 
feem  to  be  naturally  inclined  to  arms.  Thofe  of  Montforte 
are  remarked  for  this,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Lamos,  which  is 
watered  by  the  little  river  Cabe,  ar.d  the  capital  town  of 
which  is  fituated  upon  a fteep  and  lofty  mountain.  The 
Gallicians  were  the  firft  poets  of  Spain.  Before  the  aefeent 
of  the  Romans,  they  compofed  and  fung  verfes,  but  they 
made  little  progrefs  in  this  art.  The  prefent  language  of 
Gallicia  is  a mixture  of  the  ancient  Caftilian  of  the  time  of 
Alphonfo  the  Wife,  and  of  Portuguefe,  with  feveral  expref- 
fions  which  it  has  retained  of  the  ancient  Roman  language. 

Gallicia,  New,  a province  of  America,  in  the  domain  of 
Mexico,  known  alio  by  the  name  of  “ Xalifco.”  It  is 
rather  woody  and  mountainous:  but  the  plains  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  produce  mod:  of  the  European  fruits.  Here  are 
alfo  mines  of  lilver.  Zaratecas,  a very  rich  mining  country, 
is  regarded  as  a diftritt  of  New  Gallicia. 

GALLICISM,  a phrafe  or  conlcruHion,  peculiar  to  the 
French  language  ; or  which  has  fomething  contrary  to  the- 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar  of  other  languages. 

Thus,  Cei  hpmme  ej l fur  la  louche  is  a Gallicifm,  having 
no  regular  conflruefion  ; and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Fair 
de  la  terre  le  fojfe ; which  no  grammar  could  ever  find  out. 

With  us  it  is  ufed  to  denote  fuch  phrafes  or  modes  of 
fpeech  in  Englifh  as  are  formed  after  the  French  idiom. 

GALLICO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Ultra  ; 5 miles  N.  cf  Reggio. 

GALLICULUS,  John,  in  Biography,  a German  writer 
on  counterpoint,  in  Latin,  was  contemporary  with  Martin 
Luther  ; and,  according  to  Walther  and  Schameiius,  com- 
pofed the  mufic  to  feveral  Lutheran  hymns  and  pfahn-tunes' 
that  were  publifhed  at  Leipfic.  He  was  author  of  an  ample 
treatife  on  counterpoint,  in  which  the  rules  of  compcfition, 
as  far  as  the  art  was  then  known,  are  clearly  explained  ; this 
book  was  printed  in  1548  and  1553,  and  addreffed  to 
George  Rhaw,  the  learned  bcokieller  and  mufician  of 
W ittemberg.  This  tradf,  which  has  for  its  title  “ Libellus 
de  Compofitione,’’  contains  twelve  chapters,  wholly  appro- 
priated to  counterpoint. 

There  was  another  Gallictilus  (Michael)  a Ciftertian  monk 
of  Zell  ; who,  in  1520,  publilhed  a ftiort  treatife  “ Devero- 
pfailendi  modo,’’  to  which  Ornithoparchus  refers  his  readers 
who  are  curious  concerning  the  ecclefiaftical  chants.  This- 
book  is  in  Anthony  Wood’s  Coil,  in  the  Aftimol.  Mufeum,. 
Oxford. 

GALLICUS  Morbus,,  the  venereal  difeafe.  See 
Lues  Venerea. 

GALLIGASKINS,  in  our .Old  Writ  rs,  denote  wide. 
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kofe  or  breeches*  having  their  name  from  their  being  ufed 
by  the  Gafcoigns. 

GALLIMATFII AS,  a dark,  perplexed  difcourfe, 
-where  words  and  things  are  huddled  together,  fo  as  to  make 
an  inconceivable  jargon.  \ 

The  word  is  French,  formed,  as  fome  will  have  it,  from 
polyviathia , which  fignifies  diveriity  of  fciences  ; becaufe  fuch 
as  have  their  memory  burdened  with  feveral  kinds  of  fci- 
ences, are  ufually  confufed,  and  exprefs  themfelves  ill.  M. 
Huet  rather  takes  the  word  gallimathias  to  have  had  the  fame 
origin  with  alibonum  ; and  to  have  firft  arifen  at  the  time 
when  all  the  pleadings  at  the  bar  were  in  Latin.  There  was 
a caufe,  it  feems,  upon  the  carpet,  about  a cock,  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff  Matthias  ; the  counfel  in  the  heat  of  his 
harangue,  by  often  repeating  the  words  gnllus  and  Matthias, 
happened  to  blunder  ; and,  inftead  of  fayin ggallus  Matth'uz, 
faid gaiii  Matthias  ; which  at  length  became  a general  name 
for  all  confufed,  embroiled  language  and  difcourfe. 

GALLIMAWFRY,  a ragou,  hatche,  or  hotch-pot, 
made  cf  the  remains  of  feveral  kinds  of  meats. 

The  word  is  French,  gallimafree,  which  hgnifies  the  fame. 

Hence  the  word  is  alfo  uled  in  a figurative  fenfe  for  a 
piece,  or  compofition,  of  feveral  different  parts,  ill  digefted 
and  embarraffed. 

GALLINA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  feveral  fpecies 
er  Scolopax,  Pfophia,  and  Tetrao  ; which  fee  refpettively. 

GALLINvE,  in  the  Linnaean  fyllem  of  Ornithology,  the 
name  of  a large  order  of  birds,  the  general  character  of 
which  is,  that  their  beak  is  convex  ; the  upper  mandible  is 
arched,  and  extends  beyond  the  lower  ; the  noftrils  are  half 
covered  with  a cartilaginous  convex  membrane  ; the  feathers 
of  the  tails  are  more  than  twelve,  and  the  feet  are  cloven  ; 
but  the  outermoft  and  inner  toes  are  connected  by  the  firft 
joint  of  the  middle  toe(by  a fmall  membrane.  The  Otis, 
Sb'uthio,  Didus,  Pavo,  Meleagris,  Penelope,  Crax,  Phajianus, 
jSJunuda,  and  Tetrao,  belong  to  thus  order. 

GALLINACEOUS,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  birds  of 
the  phealant  kind,  including  the  common  cock  and  hen,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe.  The  beak  is  iliort,  Itrong, 
and  a little  crooked,  proper  for  the  picking  up  of  corn, 
which  is  the  food  of  the  whole  fpecies ; the  body  is 
large,  thick  and  fle(hy  ; the  wings  are  fliort  and  hollowed, 
and  not  calculated  for  much  flying  ; they  all  breed  a nume- 
rous progeny  ; they  build  on  the  ground  ; the  young  are  not 
fed  by  the  parent,  but  immediately  fliift  for  themfelves ; and 
fome  have  long  fpurs  behind  their  legs.  See  Cock,  Fowl, 
and  Poultry. 

GALLINAGINIS  Caput,  in  Anatomy.  See  Caput. 

GALLINAGO,  a general  name  for  heath  fowls,  as  the 
v/ood-cock,  fnipe,  See.  See  Scolopax. 

Gallinago  Minor.  See  Scolopax  and  Snipe.  See 
.alfo  RaLLUS. 

G ALLIN  ARE,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  Genoa;  io  miles  S.  of 
Finale.  N.  lat.  44"  2'.  E.  long.  8 25'. 

GALLINAS,  Las.  See  Bissagos. 

G ALLINS  ZO,  in  Ornithology.  See  Vultur  Aura. 

GALLINE,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  Maf- 
filians  to  the  flying-fifh,  called  by  authors  mihvus  and  lucerna. 
See  Trigla  lucerna 

Galline,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  lake  Michigan.  N.  lat.  42  23'.  W.  long.  86’  21'. 

GALLING,  in  Medicine,  inflammation  and  excoriation 
.of  the  fkin  by  fri&ion.  See  Intertrigo. 

GALLINI,  Sir  John,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Italy, 
4 celebrated  ftage-dancer  and  dancing-matter,  fome  time 
patentee  ol  the  Opera  noufe,  and  always  propraetor  of  the 
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-concert  rooms  in  Hanover-fquare,  from  the  time  that  he  fitted 
them  up  for  Bach  and  Abel’s  fubferiptiop  concerts  tillhis  death. 

He  came  into  this  country  early  in  life,  after  having  ob- 
tained confiderable  diftmetion  as  a dancer  at  Paris.  He  feems 
to  have  come  hither  on  fpcculation,  without  any  previous 
engagement.  He  firft  appeared  on  our  Opera  ftage  in  1759, 
during  the  performance  and  management  cf  the  Cchr.nba 
Mattei ; where  his  ftyle  of  dancing- pleafed  fo  much,  that  in 
a pas  feul  he  was  frequently  encored,  which  we  never  re- 
member to  have  happened  to  any  other  dancer. 

We  find,  in  a collection  of  the  libretti,  or  opera  books  of 
the  words,  that  he  performed  in  1759  m the  opera  -of 
“ Farnafe,’’  compofed  by  Perez,  where  he  is  ftykd,  “ I! 
Signor  Giovanni  Andrea  Gallini,  director  of  the  ball i,  and 
principal  dancer.”  He  has  tire  fame  titles  in  the  operas  of 
“ Erginda”  and  “Ciro  Riconiciuto,”  of  the  fame  year,  and 
“ La  Clemenza  di  Tito,’’  1760,  all  compofed  by  Cocchi. 
In  1761  Gherardi  was  ballet -mafter  and  principal  dancer  at 
the  Opera.  Butin  1762,  Gallini’s  name  appears  again  in 
the  opera  books  ; and  in  1763,  in  the  comic  operas  of  “ La 
Calamita  de’  Cuori,”  and  “ La  Finta  Spofa,”  in  which  the 
De  Amices  fung  and  afted  fo  admirably,  we  find  Gallini 
dancing  with  the  Affelin.  After  this  his  name  no  longer  ap- 
pears in  books  of  the  lyric  theatre,  either  as  ballet-mailer  ur 
principal  dancer. 

It  was  foon  after  his  profeflional  celebrity  at  the  Opera 
lioufe  that  he  married  lady  Elizabeth  Bertie,  lifter  of  the  late 
earl  of  Abingdon,  whofe  father,  ill  1727,  married  at  Florence 
the  daughter  of  fir  John  Collins,  knight,  of  a family  originally 
Englifh  ; but  which  had  long  refided  in  Italy.  Signor  Col- 
lino,  brother  to  the  then  countefs  of  Abingdon,  was  the  laft 
performer  on  the  lute  in  this  country.  The  earl,  his  brother- 
in-law,  died  in  1760,  and  his  countefs  in  1763.  The  late 
lord  Abingdon,  celebrated  at  Geneva  by  Voltaire,  we 
believe,  was  not  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  lifter  lady 
Betty’s  marriage  with  Gallini ; who,  admitted  at  firft  as  a 
dancing-mafter,  by  his  vivacity,  talents,  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  language,  and  manners,  fo  infinuated  himfelf  into  the 
favour  of  this  noble  family,  as  foon  to  be  admitted  as  amico 
della  cafa,  and  afterwards  to  a clofer  alliance. 

Many  ridiculous  ltories  were  in  circulation  at  the  time,  of 
Signor  Gallini’s  expeditions  of  the  honours  which  would 
accrue  to  him  by  his  marriage  into  a noble  family  ; which  he 
imagined  would  confer  on  him  the  title  of  my  lord.  But  he 
was  foon  convinced  of  his  miftake,  and  content  with  an  infe- 
rior title  : for  when  the  marriage  became  a fubjedl  of  con- 
verfation,  we  happened  to  hear  in  the  gang-way  cf  the  Opera 
pit  the  following  converfation.  One  of  two  ladies,  going  into 
the  front  boxes,  fays  to  the  other,  “ It  is  reported  that  one 
of  the  dancers  is  married  to  a lady  of  quality  when  Gal- 
lini, who  happened  to  be  in  the  paffage  near  the  lady  who 
fpoke,  fays,  “ Luftriffima,  fon  io.” — “ And  who  are  you?” 
demanded  the  lady ; “ Eudenza,  mi  chiamo  Signor  Gallini 
Efquoire.” 

This  match,  as  is  ufual  with  fuch  difproportioned  alliances, 
was  not  the  fource  of  permanent  felicity.  They  lived  afun- 
der  many  years.  Lady  Elizabeth  died  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year  1788. 

By  his  great  benefits  at  the  theatre,  and  falhion  as  a 
dancing-mafter  at  the  principal  fchools  and  houfes  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  he,  with  unwearied  diligence  and  exceffive 
parfimony,  had  accumulated  a fortune  fufficient  to  purchafe 
in  1786  the  patent  of  the  Opera  houfe,  when  he  became  foie 
imprefario  of  that  theatre. 

It  was  after  this  period,  in  going  to  Italy  to  engage  per- 
formers, that  he  obtained  his  title  at  Rome  of  the  pope,  who 
made  him  “ Cavaliere  del  fperon  d’Oro,”  knight  of  the 
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golden  fpur,  tlie  only  order  which  his  holinefs  has  tobeftow. 
But  lord  Kenyon,  when  his  title  was  introduced  in  court  on 
a trial,  refufed  to  acknowledge  it,  and  treated  the  affump- 
ticn  with  indignation  and  contempt.  Sir  John,  however, 
continued  to  retain  it,  and  was  abetted  by  the  public,  in  fpite 
of  the  lord  chief  juftice. 

The  chevalier,  extremely  worldly,  dextrous  at  a bargain, 
and  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  mankind,  was  an  unfortu- 
nate projector  in  his  attempt  at  a rapid  increafe  of  his  pro- 
perty. The  rooms  in  Hanover-iquare,  we  believe,  were  very 
produftive,  as  he  let  every  floor  and  every  room,  not  only  to 
concerts,  balls,  and  affemblies,  but  to  exhibitions,  lettures, 
and  lodgers  of  all  kinds,  fcarcely  allowing  himfelf  a habitable 
apartment  for  bis  own  refidence. 

When  the  Opera  houfe  was  burned  down,  in  1789,  he  ad- 
vanced 30,000/.  towards  rebuilding  it,  and  fent  an  architect 
to  Italy  to  procure  plans  of  all  the  great  theatres  of  that 
coun'uy,  out  of  which  to  choofe  the  molt  eligible  for  the 
new  conftruCtion  ; but  it  has  been  laid,  and  generally  be- 
lieved, that  by  fome  jumble  of  clalhing  interelts,  or  chicane 
of  law,  the  management  was  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  he 
not  only  loft  his  power  but  his  money. 

While  the  great  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  was  rebuilding, 
fir  John  fitted  up  the  oppollte  little  theatre  as  a temporary 
opera  houfe,  and  had  Marchefl  and  Madame  Mara  to 
ling  ; but  the  theatre  was  fo  fmali  and  inconvenient,  that  it 
could  not  contain  an  audience  fufficient  to  cover  his  expences. 
The  next  year  the  Pantheon  was  transformed  into  an  opera 
houfe  before  that  in  the  Haymarket  was  iinifhed  ; and  the 
unfortunate  knight  of  the  golden  fpur,  tired  of  the  fquabbles 
and  accidents  which  happened  previous  to  the  opening  of 
his  new  theatre,  fold  his  patent,  and  afterwards  wholly  con- 
fined himfelf  to  the  produce  of  Lis  Hanover-fquare  rooms, 
and  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion  as  a dancing-mafter,  to  the 
en  d of  his  life. 

Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  he  could 
not  refift  the  temptations  which  were  thrown  out  in  that 
country  for  turning  the  penny  in  the  purchafe  of  the  eftates 
of  the  guillotined  and  emigrant  nobility  and  gentry  under 
the  title  of  national  domains.  And  lie  bought  an  eftate 
near  Boulogne,  which  coft  him  30,000/.  ; but  of  which, 
by  the  artifice  of  French  lawyers,  and  connivance  of  the 
ufurpers,  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  fecure  pofleflion,  and 
at  length  abandoned  all  hopes  of  the  eftate  or  his  money. 
This  lofs  bad  much  lefs  effedt  upon  his  avaricious  character 
than  could  be  expeCied,  conftdering  that  he  was  fo  rigid  an 
eeonomift,  that  his  private  life  would  furnilh  materials  for  a 
new  drama  on  the  fubjeft  of  frugality. 

It  has,  however,  been  juftly  faid  of  him,  that  he  was  gene- 
rally confldered  as  the  molt  able  teacher  of  his  art  that  ever 
appeared  in  this  country ; and  is  fuppofed,  by  his  inceffant 
labours  in  this  refpect,  notwithftanding  his  great  Ioffes,  to 
have  left  money  and  effefts  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  to 
portion  his  family,  which  confilted  of  a fon,  in  the  army,  and 
two  daughters.  He  was  a very  fhrewd,  intelligent  man, 
who  perfectly  knew  the  world  ; and,  if  he  was  not  generous, 
he  wa3,  however,  honourable  in  his  dealings  ; and  if  few  had 
caufe  to  be  grateful  for  his  bounty,  no  one  had  a right  to 
complain  of  his  in juilice. 

In  the  height  of  his  profeffional  practice  and  favour  he 
pv.blilhed  a book,  in  which  he  gave  a hiftory  of  dancing 
from  its  origin,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pra&ifed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  It  appeared  in  1762,  under  the 
title  of  “A  Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Dancing,  by  Giovanni 
Andrea  Galiini,  director  of  the  dancers  at  the  Royal 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,’’  6s.  bound.  Dodfley  and 
Bechet,  We  have  not  feen  the  original;,  but  in  the 
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Monthly  Review,  for  which  it  has  furnilhed  an  article  of  12 
pages,  there  are  fuch  copious  extracts,  that  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  work,  which,  tili  the  more  elegant  “ Lettres 
fur  la  Dance  of  the  celebrated  ballet-mafter,  Noverre,” 
publifhed  at  Stutgard  in  17 60,  had  penetrated  into  this 
country,  was  much  read  and  talked  of  as  a literary  perform- 
ance. Neither  Galiini  nor  the  reviewers  mention  Noverre’s 
captivating  book,  which,  perhaps,  neither  had  feen  ; but  un- 
luckily, in  a work  of  M.  Cahufac,  publiflied  at  the  Hague, 
in  three  fmali  volumes,  1754,  i2mo.  we  And  all  the  hiftorical 
part  of  Gallini’s  treatiie,  with  the  fame  Itories  of  the  won- 
derful powers  of  the  ancient  mimics  Bathyllus  and  Pylades, 
at  Rome,  their  quarrel,  and  the  feuds  it  occaftoned.  But, 
to  fay  the  truth,  we,  who  knew  Galiini  from  his  lirft  arrival- 
in  England,  never  thought  that  he  had  literature  fufficient  to 
write  an  original  work  in  his  own  language,  or  even  to 
tranflate  fuch  a one  as  that  of  Noverre  or  Cahufac  into  any 
language.  The  title  of  this  laft  is,  “ La  Danfe  ancienne 
et  moderne,  ou  Traite  Hiftoricue  de  la  Danfe.” 

The  late  adfive  and  enterprifing  artift,  Galiini,  feems  to 
have  had  a pleafure  in  his  profeffional  labours  to  the  end  of' 
his  life,  like  Marfeille,  the  celebrated  dancing-mafter  in 
France,  and  Cavalry  in  England,  who  continued  to  give 
leflons  on  their  art  when  they  had  not  a leg  to  Hand  on,  much 
lefs  with  which  to  exemplify  graceful  motion.  But  Galiini, 
by  temperance  and  exercife,  enjoyed  a good  ftate  of  health, 
and  efcaped  decrepitude  to  the  laft  : for  it  was  faid  in  the. 
printed  accounts  that  “ Sir  John  Galiini,  on  Saturday,  5th 
of  January,  1805,  rung  his  bell  at  eight  o’clock,  and,  upon 
his  fervant  entering  his  chamber,  ordered  his  breakfaft  to  be' 
prepared  immediately,  his  chaife  to  be  at  the  door  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  his  chariot  in  waiting  at  three.’’  A few  minutes 
after  giving  thefe  directions,  he  complained  of  not  being 
well,  and  faid,  “ I will  reft  till  nine  o’clock.”  In  half  an 
hour  he  rang  his  bell  again,  and  ordered  medical  affiftance,  as 
he  had  a violent  pain  in  his  ftcmach.  Dr.  Hayes  and 
Dr.  Wood  immediately  attended;  but  at  nine  o’clock  he 
expired  without  a groan. 

GALLINULE,  in  Ornithology,  a divilion  c:S  the  genus 
Fulica,  which  fee. 

Gali.inula  JErythropus , a name  given  by  many  authors 
to  the  bird  commonly  called  in  Englifli  the  red-Jhanh. 
See  Scolopax  Calidris. 

Gallinula  Hypoleucos , a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  becaffine,  or,  as  we  call  it  in  Englilh,  the  fandpiper • 
See  Tringa  hypoleucos. 

Gallinula  Melampus , a name  given  by  Gefner  and 
fome  others  to  the  bird  more  ufually  known  by  its  German 
name,  rotknuffel.  See  Glareola  navia. 

Gallinula  Rhodopus,  phcenicopus,  and  ochropus,  names 
by  which  Gefner,  and  fome  others,  have  called  the  common 
tringa  ; a bird  in  which  the  legs  are,  at  different  ages,  and 
in  the  different  fexes,  greenifh,  yellowifh,  or  reddilh.  See 
Tringa  Ochropus .. 

Gallinula  Series , a name  given  indifcriminately  by 
many  authors  to  the  grinetta  and  the  water -rail ; both  birds 
of  the  moor-hen  kind,  but  fmaller  than  the  common  moor— ^ 
hen.  See  Fulica. 

GALLIC),  in  Scripture  Biography,  was  proconful,  or, 
as  it  is  in  our  tranllation,  deputy,  of  Achaiain  the  firft  cen- 
tury of  the  Chriftian  era.  He  was  elder  brother  of  Seneca 
the  ftoic  philofopher,  and  as  his  brother  deferibes  his  charac- 
ter (Nat.  Quell.  1.  iv.  in  pixef. ) a man  of  much  wit  and 
good  fenfe,  of  a fweet  and  gentle  difpofition,  and  of  much 
generofity  and  virtue.  The  apoftle  Paul  was  brought 
before  him  in  the  year  of  our  lord  52  or  53  ; but  it  was 
2.  impoffible. 
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impoffible  for  the  enemies  of  the  apoftle  to  move  him  to  give 
any  judgment  on  the  cafe.  Aft?,  xviii.  it  — 16. 

Gallio,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  theVicentin  ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Vicentin. 

GALLION,  or  Galleon,  formerly  denoted  a large 
veiTel,  or  (hip  of  war,  of  three  or  four  decks. 

Galleon  is  now  only  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Spaniflr 
fleet ; the  galleons  being  a part  of  the  (hips  employed  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Spaniards  have  been  r.ccuftomed  to  fend  every  year 
two  fleets  ; the  one  for  Mexico,  which  they  call  the  flota  ; 
and  the  other  for  Peru,  which  they  call  the  galleons. 

Galleon,  Manila,  is  a fhip  employed  in  the  trade  from 
Manila  in  the  illand  of  Luconia,  the  chier  of  the  Philippine 
iflands,  to  Acapulco  on  the  coaft  of  Mexico.  This  fliip  fets 
fail  from  Manila  about  July,  and  arrives  at  Acapulco  in 
December,  January,  or  February  following.  There  is 
feldorn  more  than  one  flrip  employed  in  this  trade  at  a time  ; 
but  there  are  three  or  four  flout  fir ips  provided  to  carry  on 
this  commerce,  one  of  which  is  always  ready  for  the  fca 
when  the  other  arrives.  The  largeft  of  thefe  (hips  is  little 
lefs  than  one  of  our  firft  rate  men  of  war,  and  carries  twelve 
hundred  men  ; the  others  are  of  the  burthen  of  twelve 
hundred  ton  and  upwards,  and  carry  from  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  fix  hundred  men,  with  between  fifty  and  fixty  guns. 
Thefe  (hips  are  commiffioned  and  paid  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  pays  the  officers  and  crew  ; and  one  of  the  captains  is 
called  the  general,  and  carries  the  royal  ftandard  of  Spain  at 
the  top-gallant-maft-head.  The  trade  from  Manila  to  Aca- 
» pulco  confifts  of  fuc'a  commodities,  collected  in  China  and 
different  parts  of  India,  as  are  intended  to  fupply  the  king- 
. doms  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Thefe  are  fpices,  all  forts  of 
Chinefe  filks  and  manufactures,  particularly  filk  (lockings, 
of  which  the  annual  (hip  ufually  carries  no  lefs  than  fifty 
thoufand  pair,  vaft  quantities  of  Indian  fluffs,  as  calicoes 
and  chints,  together  with  other  minuter  articles,  as  gold- 
fmith’s  work,  &c.  which  is  performed  at  Manila  by  the 
Chinefe,  of  whom  there  are  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand 
who  conftantly  refide  there.  However  this,  trade  is  not 
open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  but  is  reftrained  by 
regulations  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  regifter  (hips  from  Cadiz 
to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  value  of  this  trade  is  limited  by 
.the  royal  ediCts,.  as  it  has  been  faid  by  fome,  to  fix  hundred 
thoufand  dollars  ; but  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  the 
return  of  it  cannot  be  much  (hort  of  three  millions  of 
dollars.  The  tonnage  of  the  (hips  employed  in  this  trade 
is  divided  into  a certain  number  of  bales  of  the  fame  fize, 
which  are  diftributed  among  the  convents  at  Manila,  but 
principally  to  the  Jefuits  for  the  fupport  of  their  millions  ; 
and  thefe  convents  have  a right  to  embark  fuch  a quantity  of 
goods  on  board  the  Manila  (hip,  as  the  tonnage  of  their 
bales  amounts  to,  oFto  fell  this  privilege  to  others.  This 
fhip,  having  difpofed  of  its  effects  at  Acapulco,  returns  for 
Manila  fome  time  in  March,  where  it  generally  arrives  in 
.1  une  ; fo  that  the  whole  voyage  takes  up  near  a year. 
The  principal  return  from  Acapulco  to  Manila  is  always 
made  in  filver,  the  reft  of  the  cargo  being  inconfiderable, 
and  confiding  of  cochineal  and  fweet-meats,  the  produce  of 
■the  American  fettlements,  European  millinery  ware  for  the 
women  at  Manila,  and  fome  Spanifh  wanes,  as  tent  and 
(berry,  which  are  intended  for  the  u(e  of  their  priefts  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  facrament.  The  galleon  in  its  return 
is  much  lefs  incumbered  with  her  cargo  than  in  her  paffage 
thither ; and  therefore  her  crew  is  confiderably  augmented 
and  her  lower  tier  of  guns  is  mounted,  wdiich  before  was 
carried  in  her  hold,  at  leaft  till  (he  came  near  cape  St.  Lucas 


and  California,  and  apprehended  an  ehemy.  Anfon’s 
Voyage,  chap.  x.  p.  232 — 248. 

Thefe  are  all  (hips  of  war,  and  go  on  the  king’s  account ; 
but  they  are  fo  loaden  and  embarraffed  with  merchandizes, 
that,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  they  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
themfelves. 

Befide  the  king’s  galleons,  there  are  ufually  twelve  or  fix,, 
teen  merchants  (hips,  called  regifter  (flips,  belonging  to 
private  perfons,  who  obtained  leave  for  the  fame,  or  rather 
buy  it ; there  being  no  Weft  India  company  in  Spain. 

The  galleons  are  loaded  at  Cadiz,  from  whence  they  may 
put  out  at  any  time.  They  were  formerly  appointed  to  be 
out  in  January,  that  they  might  coaft  along  the  firm  land, 
and  come  about  the  middle  of  April  to  Porto  Bello,  where, 
the  fair  being' over,  they  might  take  aboard  the  plate,  and 
be  at  the  Havannah  with  it  about  the  middle  of  June,  where 
the  New  Spain  fleet  would  foon  join  them,  and  they  miHit 
come  together  more  fafely  to  Spain.  For  this  purpcfeAhe 
viceroy  of  Peru  was  to  take  care  that  the  plate  (hould  be  at 
Panama  by  the  middle  of  March  ; the  plate  is  fifteen  days  in 
removing  from  Potofi  to  Arica  ; eight  days  generally  from 
thence,  by  lea,  to  Callao,  and  twenty  from  Callao  to  Pa- 
nama, taking  in  by  the  way  the  plate  at  Faita  and  Truxillo. 
But  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  month  of 
September  is  the  fitted  for  the  fleet  to  fail : they  are  about 
two  years  in  the  whole  voyage.  However  eften  or  feldcm 
the  galleons  go  out,  the  next  fleet  never  go  out  till  the  laft 
are  returned.  When  the  galleons  and  flota  p.ut  out  together, 
they  feparate  about  the  Antilles  iflands;  the  galleons  f,r 
Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello  : and  the  flota  for  Vera  Cruz. 
At  their  return,  they  rejoin  at  the  Havannah  in  the  ifle  of 
Cuba.  . 

The  loading  of  the  galleons  is  always  the  inched  : an  efti- 
mate  of  the  yearly  returns  or  cargoes,  both  of  the  flota  and 
galleons,  was  formerly  as  follows  : 

Of  gold,  the  galleons  bring  yearly  about  two  or  three 
millions  of  crowns,  and  the  flota  about  one.  Of  filver,  the 
galleons  bring  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  crowns,  and  the 
flota  ten  or  twelve.  Of  precious  Hones,  the  galleons  bring 
as  follow  : two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  worth  of  pearls  ; 
two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of  emeralds ; and 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  crowns  worth  of  bezoards,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  other  Hones  of  lefs  value  : the  flota  brings  none 
at  all.  Of  wools,  the  galleons  bring  forty  or  fifty  thoufand 
crowns  : the  flota,  none.  Of  quinquina,  the  galleons  bring 
the  value  of  twenty  thoufand  crowns  : the  flota,  none.  Of 
(kins  and  leather,  the  galleons  bring  feventy  thoufand  crowns 
worth  : the  flota  as  much.  Of  Campechy  *.vood,  the  gal- 
leons bring  fixty  thoufand  crowns  worth  : the  flota,  none. 
Of  (kins  and  leather  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  regifter-fnips 
may  bring  to  about  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  ; of  cochi- 
neal about  a million  of  crowns ; and  of  indigo,  about  fix 
hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

By  a general  ordinance  in  Spain,  it  has  been  eftablifned 
that  there  (hould  be  twelve  men  of  war  and  five  tenders  fitted 
out  annually  for  the  armada  of  galleons  ; eight  (hips  of  fix 
hundred  tons  burthen  each  ; and  three  tenders,  one  of  a 
hundred  tons,  for  the  ifland  Margarita  ; and  two  of  eighty 
each  to  follow  the  armada.  For  the  New  Spain  fleet  two 
Blips  of  fix  hundred  tons  each,  and  two  tenders  of  eighty 
each  ; and  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  two  (hips  of  five  hun- 
dred tons  each  ; and  in  cafe  no  (lota  happened  to  fail  any 
year,  three  galleons  and  a tender  (hould  be  fent  to  New 
Spain  for  the  plate. 

But  the  number  of  galleons  has  been  different  at  different 
times  ; it  has  increafed  in  time  of  war  and  diininiflied  in  time 
of  peace. 
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GALLIOPOLIS,in  G^ra^,apoft-townintlieftateof  galloglaffes,  or  galloglaflii,  who  ufe  a very  ftiaro  fort  of 
Ohio,  fituated  on  the  highnorth  bank  of  the  river  Ohio,  nearly  hatchet:  and  infantry,  called  kernes.  * 

90  miles  below  Marietta,  and  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  GALLOMEW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pegu,  on  the 
the  Great  Kanhaway  ; faid  to  contain  about  100  houfes,  Ava ; 60  miles  S.  of  Lundfav 


inhabited  by  French  people,  who  built  it  in  the  year  1792. 
They  laid  out  gardens  and  encompaffed  them  with  hedges  ; 
and  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  which  have  been  pro- 
duftive.  The  firft  fettlers  found  the  (filiation  unhealthy, 
and  endangered  by  the  Indian  war  in  its  vicinity,  and  after 
a refidence  of  about  four  years  difperfed  to  other  fettlements, 
and  particularly  to  Louifiana.  Thofe  who  remained  ob- 
tained of  Congrefs  a grant  of  20,000  acres,  about  24  miles 
lower  down  the  river,  oppofite  to  Little  Sandy  Creek, 
whither  they  removed.  It  is  diftant  about  240  miles  E.  of 
Columbia,  and  559  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  38°  49' 
12".  W.  long  83°  9'. 

GALLIOT,  a fmall  galley  or  a fort  of  brigantine,  built 
very  flightly,  and  defigned  only  for  chace. 

She  hath  but  one  mail,  and  can  both  fail  and  row.  She 
ufually  carries  two  or  three  pedreros,  and  hath  fixteen  or 
twenty  oars. 

Some  alfo  call  the  bomb-ketches  galliots. 

GALLIPOLI,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Euro-, 
pean  Turkey,  in  Romania,  on  the  fea  of  Marmora,  with  a 
good  harbour  ; the  refidence  of  a pacha,  and  the  fee  of  a 
Greek  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Heraclea  ; taken  from  the 
Chriftians  in  the  year  1357  by  Soliman,  80  miles  S.  of 
Adrianople,  and  108  W.  S.W.  of  Conftantinople.  N.  lat. 
40°  24'.  E.  long.  26°  44'. 

Gallipoli,  a fea-port  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Otranto,  feated  on  a rock  ; furrounded  by  the  fea  and 
connefted  with  the  land  only  by  a bridge  ; the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Otranto.  The  chief  articles  of  its  com- 
merce are  olives  and  cotton,  produced  by  trees  which  are 
planted  in  its  environs  ; but  the  oil  not  being  of  the  belt 
kind,  is  principally  purchafed  for  manufadtures,  25  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Otranto.  N.  lat.  4<dJ  29'.  E.  long.  15  ’ 58'. 

GALLIT  RICHUM,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  feveral 
authors  call  the  horminum  fativum,  or  garden-clarey. 

GALLIVATS,  in  Naval  Language,  are  large  row-boats 
ufed  in  India.  They  are  built  like  Grabs  (which  fee), 
but  of  fmaller  dimenlions  ; the  largelt  rarely  exceeding  70 
tons.  They  have  two  malts,  of  which  the  mizen  is  very 
Higlit  ; the  main-malt  bears  only  one  fail,  which  is  triangular, 
and  very  large,  the  peak  of  it,  when  hoilted,  being  much 
higher  than  the  malt  itfelf.  In  general,  thefe  velfels  are 
covered  with  a fpar-deck,  made  for  lightnefs  of  flit  bamboos  ; 
and  they  carrv  only  pettararoas,  which  are  fixed  on  fwivels 
in  the  gunnel  of  the  veffel  ; but  thofe  of  the  largelt  iize 
have  a fixed  deck,  on  which  they  mount  fix  or  eight  pieces 
of  cannon,  from  2 to  4-pounders  ; they  have  40  or  50  flout 
oars,  and  may  be  rowed  four  miles  an  hour. 

GALLIUM.  See  Galium. 

GALLO,  or  Punta  de  Gallo,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaff  of  Peru,  which 
furnilhes  velfels  with  wood  and  water,  but  is  uninhabited. 
N.  lat.  2°  28'.  W.  long.  76’  47'. 

Gallo,  a country  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  fea,  about 
S.  lat.  if. 

Gallo,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Sicily.  N.  lat. 
38^  17'.  E.  long.  13°  2'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
the  Morea.  N.  lat.  36^48'.  E.  long.  21°  53'. 

GALLOGLASSES,  a kind  of  militia  or  foldiery,  in 
Ireland. 

Camden,  in  his  <c  Annals  of  Ireland,’’  p.  792,  relates, 
that  the  Irilh  militia  confilts  of  cavalrv,  or  horfemen,  called 
Vql.  XV, 


GALLON  is  either  a Meafure  or  a Weight,  of  both  of 
which  there  are  feveral  diftinA  kinds  in  ufe  in  England, 
viz. 

Gallon  of  Ale,  Beer,  or  V ;negar  Meafure,  according  to 
the  aAs  of  the  12th  of  Hen.  VII.  and  12th  of  Charles  II., 
&c-  °ttun  called  the  W inchefter  gallon,  contains,  or  is  equal 
to  4 ale^  quarts  — 8 ale  pints  = 32  ale  gills  = 282  cubic 
inches  Englifh  = .1631944  cubic  feet  .00604424  cubic 
yards  = 1.220779  w’ine  gallons  = 1.049 107  dry  gallons 
= ' 1 3 1 ^ 3 ^4  mafl  bufhels  = .5676408  cubic  links.  It  has 
been  faid  that  this  gallon  flioidd  hold  io  lb.  cf  cure 
water  ? 

Gallon  of  Malt,  or  Dry  Meafure,  — £ of  a malt  bufhel, 
according  to  the  firft  and  fubfequent  adts  for  levying  a duty 
on  the  making  of  malt ; it  contains  2 pottles  — 4 dry  quarts 
— 8 dry  pints  = 268.8  cuoic  Englifh  inches  =;  .155555 
cubic  feet  = .005761317  cubic  yards  1.163636  wine 
gallons  = *9531914  ale  gallons  — .5410704.  cubic  links. 
It  has  been  faid  that  this  gallon  holds  81b.  troy  of  good 
dry  wheat,  or  46080  of  fuch  grains  of  wheat,  or  o.^iSylfc. 
of  pure  water. 

. Gallon  of  Wine,  Cyder,  Spirits,  Oil,  Milk,  &s.  accord- 
ing to  tne  a£t  of  the  5th  of  Ann.  chap.  7.  fe£t.  7.  contains 
4 wme  quarts  = 8 wine  pints  — 32  wine  gills  = 2?i  cubic 
Englifh  inches  = . 1 336806  cubic  feet  = .004951132  cubic 
yards  = .8191490  ale  gallons  = .8593750  dry  gallons  = 
.1074219  malt  bufhels  = .4649823  cubic  links.  ° The  act 
of  1 706  diredLd  the  wine  gallon  to  be  a cylinder  of  7 
inches  diameter,  and  6 deep,  which  contains  230,907  inches, 
or  231  as  above.  It  has  been  faid  to  hold  8.3542^.  of 
pure  water  ? Caflcs  for  packing  fifli,  beef,  and  perk  are  to 
be  meafured  or  gauged  by  the  wine  gallon,  by  the  28 
Geo.  III.  chap.  89.  0 

. Gallon,  Apothecaries,  or  Congius,  in  Pharmacy,  — 8 
pints  = 128  ounce-meafures  = 1024  dram-meafures  — 
231  cubic  inches,  or  the  wine  gallon,  as  above.  In  the 
tranflation  of  the  Pharmacopeia  by  Ur.  Powell,  the  gallon 
or  congius  = 8 pints;  the  pint  = 16  fluid-ounces;  the 
fluid-ounce  -_=  8 fluidrachms  ; and  the  fluidrachm  = 60 
minims.  With  regard  to  meafures,  the  ftandard  wine  gallon 
of  the  exchequer  is  divided  into  61,440  parts,  now  called 
minims,  according  to  the  glafs  meafures  originally  invented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Timothy  Lane,  F.R..S.  By  14  Ann.  the  wine 
gallon  is  fixed  at  231  cubic  inches,  and  the  weight  of  the 
ftandard  exchequer  gallon  of  water,  at  a temperature  of  6?J 
and  barometrical  prefiure  = 29.52,  is  58,176  Troy  grains. 

1 he  proportional  meafures  are  as  follow:  viz.  1 pint  = 16 
fluid-ounces  - 128  .fluidrachms  = 7680  minims;  and  1 
fluid-ounce  = 8 fluidrachms  = 480  minims:  and  1 flui- 
drachm = 6 minims. 

Gallon,  Scotch,  = 4 Scotch  quarts  = 8 Scotch  pints 
— 16  chopins  — . 32  mutchkins  = 128  Scotch  gills.  The 
pints  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  or  according  to  the  deter- 
mination of  different  experimenters,  (from  whence  they  raife 
or  deduce  their  other  meafures  of  capacity,)  are  very  various  - 
we  have  feen  796.48,  827.2,  828,  840,  869.312,  872,  and 
perhaps  others,  at  different  times,  Hated,  as  the  number  of 
Scotch  cubic  inches  in  their  pint. 

Gallon,  a Weight,  is  1 2lb.  of  honey  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  ; of  train  oil  7 (fib.  make  a gallon  ; and  of  coal,  in  the 
port  of  Newcastle,  according  to  Mr.  Eddington,  “ Eflay 
on  the  Coal  ft  rade,  1803,'’  p.  51,  6.87lbs.  avoirdupoife, 
or  4|ths  oi  a Winchefter  peck,  ftricken  or  level  meafure, 
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make  a gallon,  in  calculating  the  tonnage  of  veffels  on  the 

Tyne  river.  T 

A p-allon  of  wheat  formerly  (9th  Hen.  III.  51ft  Hen.  III. 

1 2th  Hen.  VII. &c.)  or  8 pints,  was  8lbs.  Troy  = 6.58281bs. 
of  our  avoirdupoife  weight. 

GALLONIUS,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1605-  excelled  in  theology, 

and  was  prieft  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory.  His 
works,  which  were  numerous,  were  connected  witn  hi.,  p,o- 
feffion,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  “ A Treatife  on  tne 
different  Kinds  of  Cruelties  inflifted  by  the  Pagans  on  the 
Martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church,  illuftrated  with  Engravings 
of  the  Inftruments  of  Torture  made  ufe  of  by  them.”  This 
work  was  firft  publilhed  in  Italian  in  the  year  1591  : it  was 
compiled,  not  only  from  the  accounts  of  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs,  many  of  which  are  of  unqueftionable  authonty  ; 
but  alfo  from  ancient  authors  of  indifputable  credit,  profane 
as  well  as  ecdefiaftical.  In  1594.  the  author  tranflated  his 
work  into  the  Latin  language,  and  publilhed  it  at  Koine, 
under  the  title  “ De  Sanftorum  Martyrum  Cruciatibus, 
See.’’  illuftrated  with  wood  cuts.  It  has  fince  gone  thiougn 
many  editions  on  the  continent.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

GALLOO,in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra. 
N.  lat.  1 40  43'.  W.  long,  f 10'. 

GALLOON,  in  Commerce,  a thick  narrow  kind  of  ferret 
ribband,  or  lace,  ufed  to  edge  or  border  cloaths. 

The  term  is  ordinarily  underftood  of  that  made  of  wool ; 
fometimes  that  of  thread,  or  even  gold  or  filver. 

GALLOP,  in  the  Manege,  is  the  fwifteft  natural  pace  of 
a horfe,  performed  by  reaches  or  leaps.;  the  two  fore -feet 
being  raifed  almoft  at  the  fame  time  ; and  when  thefe  are 
in  the  air,  and  juft  ready  to  touch  the  ground  again,  the 
two  hind-feet  are  lifted  almoft  at  once. . # • 

The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  barbarous  Latin  calupare, 
or  calpare,  to  run.  Some  derive  it  from  calallicare  ; others 
from  the  Greek  iv,  or  •iaSKita.'i,  to  fpur  a horfe. 

In  walloping,  the  horfe  may  lead  with  which  fore-leg  lie 
pleafes  ; the  moft  ufual  way  is  that  with  the  right,  in  which 
cafe  the  gallop  is  faid  to  be  juft  ; but  which-foever  it  be,  the 
hind-leg  of  the  fame  fide  mull  follow  it  next,  which  forms 
an  even  or  equal  gallop  ; otherwife  the  legs  are  faid  to  be 
difunited,  and  the  gallop  to  be  falfe  ; to  remedy  which  dif- 
order,  the  rider  mull  flay  the  horfe  a little  on  the  hand,  and 
help  him  on  the  fpur  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that  on  which 
he  is  difunited. 

However,  this  rule  has  not  been  always  ftriflly  obferved  ; 
for  hunting  horfes  have  been  trained  to  lead  indifferently 
With  both  legs,  becaufe  it  has  been  found,  that  a horfe 
which  has  never  been  fuffered  to  gallop  but  with  his  light 
fore-leg,  has  been  worn  out  on  one  fide,  when  he  has  been 
frefh  and  found  on  the  other.  In  order  to  make  a ftop  in  a 
gallop  ftraight  forwards,  the  rider  fhould  carefully  put  his 
horfe  together,  without  altering  or  difturbing  the  appuy, 
and  throw  his  body  back  a little  to  accompany  the  aeftion, 
and  to  relieve  the  horfe ’ s fhoulders.  In  doing  this,  he  ftiould 
feize  the  time  of  making  the  ftop,  keeping  the  hand  and 
body  quite  ftill,  exactly  when  he  feels  the  horfe  put  his  fore- 
feet to  the  ground,  in  order  that  by  railing  them  immediately 
by  the  next  motion  which  he  makes,  he  may  be  upon  his 
haunches.  When  horfes  do  not  put  out  their  ftrength  fuf- 
ficiently,  they  fhould  be  gallopped  brifkly,  and  then  flowiy 
again  by  turns,  and  they  will  thus  be  compelled  to  obey  the 
hand  and  heel.  In  the  flow  gallop,  as  well  as  in  the  trot, 
it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  dole  the  heels  to  the  horfe’ s fides, 
which  i3  called  pinchery  ,•  but  this  fhould  be  done  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  make  the  horfe  abandon  himfelf  upon  the 


hand,  ana  care  muft  be  taken  that  he  be  upon  his  haunches, 
and  not  upon  his  fhoulders  : and,  therefore,  when  he  is 
pinched,  he  fhould  .be  kept  in  the  hand.  To  put  a horfe 
well  together,  and  make  him  bring  his  hinder  legs  under  him, 
the  rider  muft  clofe  his  legs  upon  him,  putting  them  very 
much  back  ; this  will  oblige  him  to  Aide  his  legs  under  him  ; 
at  the  fame  inftant  let  the  hand  be  raifed  a little  to  fupport 
him  before,  and  yielding  again  immediately.  Let  him  be 
thus  fupported,  and  have  the  rein  again  from  time  to  time, 
till  he  begins  to  play  and  bend  his  haunches,  and  gallops 
leaning  and  fitting  down,  as  it  were,  upon  them  ; let  the 
rider  then  prefs  him  with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  he  will 
thus  become  quick  and  fenfible  to  the  touch.  If  a horfe 
has  too  fine  a mouth,  gallop  him  upon  Hoping  ground  ; this 
will  oblige  him  to  lean  a little  upon  the  hand,  in  order  the 
better  to  put  himfelf  upon  the  haunches  ; and  through  fear 
of  hurting  his  bars,  he  will  be  prevented  from  refilling  the 
operation  of  the  bit.  If  the  horfe  is  heavy  in  hand,  gallop 
him  up  Hoping  ground  ; and  when  his  appuy  is  too  ftrong, 
this  will  lighten  him.  The  gallop  ferves  to  affure  and  make 
fteady  a weak  and  delicate  mouth,  and  alfo  to  fupple  a horfe 
and  make  him  fteady  and  adtive  in  his  limbs.  Berenger’s 
Hift.  and  Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  &c. 

In  a circle  the  horfe  is  confined  always  to  lead  with  his 
fore-leg,  within  the  turn  ; otherwife  he  is  faid  to  gallop 
falfe.  But  here,  too,  the  hind  leg  of  the  fame  fide  muft 
follow. 

We  fay,  a hand-gallop , a Canterbury-gallop,  a fchool-gallop, 
See.  A fmooth  gallop,  clofe  to  the  ground,  the  French 
call  the  Englifh  gallop,  galop  a I'Anglo  fe. 

Gallop  IJlands,  in  Geography,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  N.  lat.  44°  55'.  W.  long. 

75°  l8’- 

GALLOPAVO,  the  Turley,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of 

Meleagris  ; which  fee. 

GALLOPER,  in  Artillery,  is  the  name  of  a carriage  which 
ferves  for  a pound  and  a half  gun.  This  carriage  has  (hafts 
fo  as  to  be  drawn  without  a limber,  and  is  thought  by  fome 
to  be  more  convenient  and  preferable  to  other  field  carriages  ;■ 
and  it  may  likewife  ferve  for  our  light  three  and  fix  pounders. 
See  Carriage. 

GALLOT,  in  Ichthyology,  the  IVrajfe.  See  Labrus 
tinea. 

GALLOWAY,  in  Geography,  a diftridt  of  Scotland, 
comprehends  the  two  (hires  or  ftewartries  of  Kirkcudbright 
and  Wigton  ; for  an  account  of  which  fee  under  their  re- 
fpedlive  names. 

Galloway,  Neva,  a royal  burgh  in  the  ftewartry  of 
Kircudbright,  is  feated  in  a vale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken 
river.  From  its  centrical  fituation  its  market  is  much  fre- 
quented. King  Charles  I.  created  it  a royal  burgh,  and 
advanced  the  lord  of  the  manor,  fir  John  Gordon,  to  the 
title  and  dignity  of  vifeount  Kenmure.  In  the  year  1793 
this  place  contained  480  inhabitants. 

Galloway,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Gloucefter 
county,  New  Jerfey. 

Galloway,  Mull  of,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  fouth 
coall  of  the  county  of  Wigton,  at  the  eaft  entrance  into 
Glenluce  bay.  N.  laU  540  44'.  W.  long.  40  56'. 

Galloways,  is  the  name  of  a peculiar  fort  of  horfes,  fo 
called  from  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scotland,  where  they 
are  bred.  Tradition  reports  that  this  kind  of  horfes  fprung 
from  fome  Spanifh  ftallions,  which  fwam  on  (hore  from  fome 
of  the  (hips  of  the  famous  Spaniffi  Armada,  wrecked  on  the 
coaft  ; and  coupling  with  the  mares  of  the  country,  fur- 
nilhed  the  kingdom  with  their  pofterity.  They  were  much 
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efteemed,  and  cf  a middling  fize,  ftrong,  adtive,  nervous, 
and  hardy.  Berenger’s  Hift.  and  Art  of  Horfemanffiip, 
vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

Galloway  Dyke,  in  Agriculture,  a fort  of  fence  that  is 
compofed  of  earth  and  Hone.  See  Fence. 

GALLOWS,  an  inftrument  of  puniflrment,  whereon 
perfons  convidled  capitally  of  felony,  &c.  are  executed  by 
hanging. 

Among  our  ancestors  it  was  called  furca,  a fork  : a name 
by  which  it  is  Hill  denominated  abroad,  particularly  in 
France  and  Italy.  In  this  latter  country,  the  reafon  of  the 
name  Hill  fubfiits ; the  gallows  being  a real  fork  driven  into 
the  ground,  acrofs  the  legs  whereof  is  laid  a beam,  to  which 
the  rope  is  tied. 

Gallows,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  a 
fort  of  wcoden  frame  formed  by  nailing  pieces  of  timber  to- 
gether in  a tranfverfe  direction,  and  which  is  employed  for 
different  ufes. 

Gallows  of  a Plough,  fignifies  that  part  of  it  which  is 
called  the  head,  and  that  coniifts  of  three  pieces  of  timber, 
one  of  which  is  placed  tranfverfely  over  the  heads  of  the 
other  two,  fo  as  to  have  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a com- 
mon gallows.  See  Plough. 

GALLS,  or  Gall-AVj-.  See  Gall  and  Gall-A^/. 

Galls,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  the  bale  or 
“vacant  fpots  in  crops  of  grain. 

GALLSTAD,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
Welt  Gothland;  50  miles  E.  of  Gothenburgh. 

GALLUS,  Cornelius,  in  Biography,  a Roman  of 
conliderable  rank  in  life,  and  celebrated  as  a man  of  letters 
and  poet.  He  was  born  about  the  year  69  B.  C.  Little  is 
known  of  the  events  of  his  life  ; the  moll  interefting  occur- 
rence was,  perhaps,  his  intimacy  with  Virgil,  who  is 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  to  Maecenas  by  his  means. 
That  poet  has  infcribed  his  10th  eclogue  to  Gallus,  whofe 
defertion  by  Lycoris  is  the  fubjedl  of  the  compolition. 
Gallus  was  paffionately  fond  of  his  Have  Lycoris,  and  wrote 
four  books  of  elegies  to  her  honour,  which  became  very  po- 
pular, and  which  railed  him  to  conliderable  reputation  for 
this  kind  of  verfe.  He  is  referred  to  by  Ovid  as  having 
ellablilhed  an  immortal  celebrity  : 

<c  Gallus  from  Eaft  to  Well  (hall  fpread  his  name, 

And  fair  Lycoris  (hare  her  poet’s  fame.” 

He  is  mentioned  alfo  with  applaufe  by  Propertius,  Martial, 
and  other  writers  of  antiquity.  Lycoris  was  probably'  a 
feigned  name  for  Cytheris,  who  captivated  Marc  Antony'. 
Gallus,  as  well  as  the  other  poets  of  the  age,  was  in  high 
favour  with  Auguftus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. His  future  conduct  proved  that  he  was  unworthy 
of  this  high  honour.  Pie  forgot  the  duties  of  his  office,  and, 
ungrateful  for  the  dillinguiffied  favours  of  his  fovereign,  he 
confpired  againft  his  government  and  authority,  and  pillaged 
the  province,  for  which  he  wras  baniffied  by  the  emperor. 
This  difgrace  operated  fo  powerfully  upon  him,  that  he 
killed  himfelf  in  defpair  A.  D.  26.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain,  which  prove  that  he  excelled  in  elegiac 
compofition.  He  tranfJated  into  Latin  verfe  feveral  books 
of  the  Greek  poet  Euphorbicn.  Virgil  is  faid  to  have 
written  an  eulogium  on  iris  friend,  and  inferted  it  at  the  end 
of  his  Georgies,  but  that  through  fear  of  Auguftus  he  fup- 
preffed  it,  and  fubftituted  the  epifode  refpedting  Ariftxus 
and  Eurydice.  Moreri.  Suetonius,  3cc. 

Gallus,  C.  V)  bius  Treeonianus,  emperor  of  Rome, 
rofe  to  that  high  office,  from  being  one  of  the  chief  com- 
manders under  Decius,  at  the  time  when  that  emperor  loft 
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his  life  in  an  action  with  the  Goths.  He  afeended  the  va- 
cant throne  in  the  yrear  251,  and  difplaycd  his  attachment  to 
the  memory  of  his  former  mailer  by  placing  him  in  the  rank 
of  the  gods,  and  by  affociating  his  furviving  fon  Hoftilianus 
with  him  in  the  empire.  At  this  period  the  Goths  over- 
whelmed the  empire,  and  Gallus  was  obliged  to  purchafe 
the  retreat  of  thefe  formidable  enemies  by  buffering  them  to 
retain  their  booty  and  captives,  and  agreeing  to  pay  them  an 
annual  tribute.  The  emperor,  having  accomplilhed  this  ob- 
jedl,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  abandoned,  himfelf  to  an 
effeminate  and  voluptuous  life,  which  rendered  him  con- 
temptible and  odious  to  his  fubjedls.  The  public  calamities 
were  aggravated  by  a terrible  peftilence,  which  carried  oil 
numbers  of  people,  and  among  them  probably  the  young 
emperor,  his  coadjutor,  Hoftilianus.  The  death  of  the 
prince  was,  however,  imputed  to  Gallus,  and,  having  once 
given  vent  to  their  fufpicions,  the  people  now  imputed  the 
calamities  of  the  former  reign  to  the  perfidious  councils  of 
the  prefent  emperor.  The  tranquillity  which  the  empire  en- 
joyed during  the  firft  year  of  Gallus’s  adminiftration  ferved 
to  inflame  rather  than  ajipeafe  the  public  difeontent,  and 
as  foon  as  the  apprehenfions  of  war  were  removed,  the  in- 
famy of  peace  was  more  deeply  felt ; and  the  more  fo  when 
it  was  difeovered  that  they  had  not  thereby  even  fecured  their 
repofe,  though  it  had  been  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  their 
honour.  “ The  dangerous  fecret,”  fays  the  hiftorian,  “ of 
the  wealth  and  weaknefs  of  the  empire  had  been  revealed  to 
the  world.  New  fwarms  of  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the 
fuccefs,  and  not  conceiving  themfelves  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  brethren,  fpread  devaftation  through  the  Illy- 
rian provinces,  and  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.” 
The  defence  of  the  empire,  abandoned  by  the  emperor,  was 
affumed  by  Atmilianus,  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Moefia, 
who  attacked  and  vanquiffied  the  barbarians,  whom  he  pur- 
fued  beyond  the  Danube.  In  the  mean  time  Gallus  was  in- 
dulging himfelf  in  all  the  pleafures  which  his  country  could 
afford,  and  was,  almoft  at  the  fame  moment,  informed  of  the 
fuccefs  obtained  over  his  enemies,  and  of  a revolt  of  the 
conquering  army.  He  marched  againft  his  rival ; but  when, 
the  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other,  the  foldiers  of  Gallus 
compared  the  ignominious  conduct  of  their  fovereign  with, 
the  glory  of  his  rival.  A civil  war  was  prevented  by  the 
murder  of  Gallus  and  his  fon  Volufianus.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  year  253,  after  he  had  reigned  about  two  years. 
Univer.  Hill.  Gibbon. 

Gallus,  Ctesar,  nephew  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  was 
born  about  the  year  326.  He  with  his  brother  Julian,  the 
former  12,  and  the  latter  about  fix.  years  of  age,  were  the 
only  princes  of  the  collateral  Flavian  race  who  were  fpared 
in  the  maffacre  that  took  place  after  the  death  of  Conftantine. 
They  obtained  a precarious  and  dependent  life,  from  the 
affcdled  pity  of  Conftantius,  who  was  fenfible  that  the  exe- 
cution of  thefe  helplefs  orphans  would  have  been  efteemed  by 
all  mankind  as  an  unneccffary  a 61  of  the  mod  deliberate 
cruelty.  Different  cities  cf  Ionia  and  Bithynia  were  affigned 
for  places  of  their  exile  and  education,  till  they  arrived  at 
fuch  an  age  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor ; he 
then  judged  it  prudent  ta  fecure  the  unhappy  princes  in  the 
ftrong  caftle  of  Macellum,  near  Cxfarea.  The  treatment 
which  they  experienced  was  partly  fuch  as  might  be  expedled 
from  a careful  guardian,  and  partly  luch  as  they  might 
dread  from  a fufpicious  tyrant.  At  length  the  emergencies 
of  the  (late  compelled  the  emperor  to  inveft  Gallus,  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  age,  with  the  title  of  Ctefar,  and  to  cement 
this  political  connedlion  jiy  his  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Conllantina.  Antioch  was  now  appointed  for  his  refidence, 
and  he  was  charged  with  the  government  of  the  caftern  pro- 
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vinces,  and  their  defence  againft  the  Perfians.  In  this  he 
was  fuccefsful ; but  either  his  own  bad  temper  or  that  of  his 
wife  plunged  him  into  all  forts  of  extravagancies,  and  his  ad- 
miniftration  was  marked  with  mod  deteftable  cruelty,  pride, 
and  rapacity.  When  Conftantius  was  apprifed  of  his  con- 
duit, he  fent  two  delegates  to  admonifh  him  and  reform  lu3 
government : thefe  he  caufed  to  be  feized,  bound,  and,  after 
other  aits  of  ignominy,  thrown  into  the  river.  He  now  had 
nothing  to  expert  from  the  emperor  Conftantius  but  the  fe- 
vered piinilhment;  he  was  therefore  obliged  unwillingly  to 
comply  with  an  invitation  to  vifit  him  at  Milan.  At  length 
he  fet  out  with  a numerous  train,  but  foon  found  himdif 
narrowly  watched  by  the  imperial  mitiiders.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Adrianople,  an  order  met  him  to  leave  behind  him  his 
retinue  and  advance  with  a few  pod-carriages,  and,  aimod 
immediately  after,  he  was  arreded  by  a military  officer, 
ftript  of  hisnnfigns  of  dignity,  and  carried  away  to  imprifon- 
rnent  at  Pola  in  Idria.  The  horror  which  he  felt  foon  in- 
creafed  by  the  appearance  of  his  enemy  Eufebius,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  interrogate  him  concerning  the  adminidration  of 
the  Ead.  Confcious  of  lirs  own  demerits,  he  funk  under  the 
weight  of  fhaine  and  guilt,  and  confeffedhis  criminal  actions. 
The  fentence  of  death  was  fpeedily  figned,  difpatched,  and 
executed  ; and  the  nephew  of  Condantine,  with  his  hands 
pinioned,  was  beheaded  in  prifon  like  the  vilelt  malefactor. 
This  catadrophe  took  place  in  the  year  354,  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign.  Univer.  Hid.  Gibbon. 

Gallus,  in  Ornithology,  the  Cocl,  a fpecies  of  Pha- 
fianus  ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Cock  and  Poultry. 

Gallus  Indicas,  the  Alecior,  a fpecies  of  Crax  ; which 
fee. 

Gallus,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Zeus  ; which  fee. 
See  alfo  Abacatuaja. — Alfo,  a fpecies  of  Labrus  ; which 
fee. 

Gallus  Mannas,  a name  given  by  many  writers  to  the 
dfh  called  in  Engiih  the  cloree,  and  more  commonly  in  Latin 
by  the  name  of  faber,  a fpecies  of  Zeus  ; which  fee. 

Gallus  Marinus  is  alfo  a name  by  which  fome  have  called 
the  fifh  more  frequently  known  by  the  name  of  the  orbis 
pifeis. 

GALLY,  on  Ship-board,  a place  in  the  cook-room,  where 
the  grates  are  put  up,  fires  lighted,  and  tire  victuals  boiled 
and  roaded._ 

Gally,  Henry,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Beckenham, 
in  Kent,  in  the  year  1696.  He  was  dedined  for  the  church, 
and  dudied  with  that  view  at  Bene’t  college,  Cambridge  ; 
and  in  1721  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and  was  fhortly 
after  chofen  ledturer  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent-garden.  About 
the  fame  time  he  was  prefented  with  a reCtory  in  Bucking- 
hamfnire;  and  in  1725  appointed  domedic  chaplain  to  the 
lord-chancellor  King,  who  in  1728  gave  him  a prebend  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Glouceller.  He  now  took  his  de- 
gree of  dodtor  in  divinity  at  Cambridge  ; and  foon  after  was 
didinguifhed  by  other  valuable  in  dances  of  church  prefer- 
ment. In  1735  he  was  nominated  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
his  majefty.  He  died  in  1769,  leaving  behind  him  iome 
tingle  iermons  ; a translation  of  “ The  Morals  of  Theo- 
phradus,  with  Notes,  and  a critical  Effay  on  Cliaradteridic 
Writing  “ The  Reafonablenefs  of  Church  and  College 
Tines  afferted,  &c.  “A  Differtation  againd  pronouncing 
the  Greek  Language  according  to  Accents  “ A fecond 
Differtation  on  the  lame  Subjcdt,  in  anfvver  to  Mr.  Border’s 
Ed  ay  on  the  different  Nature  of  Accent  and  Quantity,’’ 
and  other  works.  Gen.  Biog. 

GALLY-HEAD,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  Southern 
coad  ol  Ireland,  in  the  county  cf  Cork,  W.  long.  8°  54'. 
N.  iat,  5 1°  3'. 
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Gally-toa/vw,  in  Zoology , an  infedl  known  by  moil 
writers  under  the  name  julus.  It  is  a land-infedt  with  a long 
body,  compoled  of  a great  number  of  rings,  and  furnifhed 
with  a great  number  of  feet.  It  is  found  very  frequently  in 
gardens,  and  when  touched  has  the  power  of  rolling  itfelf 
up  into  a ball. 

It  has  been  efleemed  by  fome  a valuable  medicine  in  the 
jaundice,  and  in  fuppreffion  of  urine. 

This  animal  is  very  common  with  11s  among  rubbifh,  and 
is  by  fome  referred  to  the  ieolopendrse,  but  improperly  ; 
for  though  they  agree  in  the  great  number  of  legs,  our’s  is  a 
harmlcis  animal,  and  the  fcolopendrae  are  mifehievous  crea- 
tures, armed  with  dangerous  forceps.  It  is  fuppofed  by 
Liller  that  this  creature,  common  with  us,  would,  on  dif- 
tillation,  yield  the  fame  fort  of  animal  acid  that  is  procured 
from  tlie  ant.  The  reaion  of  the  conjecture  is,  that  the  ant 
and  this  creature  botli  agree  in  emitting  a fharp  and  pungent 
fmell  on  being  bruifed  ; but  thefe  are  not  eafily  procured  in 
plenty  enough  to  make  the  experiment,  as  they  are  not  a 
gregarious  in  fed  like  the  ant.  Pofiibly  fome  more  of  the 
infects  mav  be  found,  on  trial,  to  have  the  fame  acid. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N‘68. 

GALNEIKI RCHEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftria; 

5 miles  N.  of  Steyregg. 

GALOMBATZ,  a town  of  Servia ; 20  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Orfova. 

GALOPINA,  in  Botany,  a name  concerning  whofe  de- 
rivation or  meaning  its  author  Thunberg  has  not  vouchfafed 
to  give  any  account,  and  which  no  other  perfon  has,  as  yet, 
ventured  to  explain.  Can  it  pofiibly  be  formed  out  of 
Galium,  with  the  adjeCtive  opina,  thought  of?  Its  fructifica- 
tion ftrongly  fuggelts  to  the  imagination  that  of  the  rough- 
fruited  kinds  of  Galium,  both  in  appearance  and  character; 
and  Thunberg,  from  the  companion  which  he  makes  between 
the  two  genera,  evidently  appears  to  have  had  this  refem- 
blance  in  his  mind.  We  only  attempt  to  account  for,  not  to 
juftify,  the  name. — Thunb.  Nov.  Gen.  3.  Schreb.  91. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  706.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Juff.  198. 
Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Ste'Uata, 
Linn.  Rubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none.  Cor . of  one  petal,  fuperior,  in 
four  revolute  fegments.  Stain.  Filaments  four,  capillary, 
long,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  deciduous  ; anthers  ob- 
long, erect.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  two-grained  ; ftyles 
two,  rather  fhorter  than  the  ilamens,  but  fubfequently  elon- 
gated ; iligmas  fimple.  Peric.  none.  Seeds  two,  nearly 
glabofe,  with  a prickly  coat. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  four-cleft,  fuperior,  re- 
volute. .Seeds  two,  prickly. 

1.  G.  circaoides  is  the  only  fpecies  which  Thunberg  re- 
cently, in  Prodr.  PI.  Cap.  32,  reduces  to  the  genus  Anthof- 
pennum,  retaining  galopina  as  a fpecific  name.  This  plant 
grows  in  feveral  woods  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flower- 
ing in  December  and  January,  and  is  deferibed  as  follows. 
“ Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  about  two  feet  high,  eredt 
but  weak,  round,  red,  fmooth,  rarely  alternately  branched. 
Leaves  oppoflte,  on  foot-italks,  oblong,  acute,  entire,  fmooth, 
an  inch  or  rather  more  in  length  ; pale  at  the  back  ; accom- 
panied by  fome  fmaller  axillary  leaves.  Panicle  terminal, 
loofely  fpreading ; its  Halits  oppoflte,  capillary,  fmooth, 
bearing  pairs  of  oppoflte  briftle-fhaped  bradteas.  Flonvers  of 
a brownifh  green.” — This  account  of  the  herbage  comes  very 
near  Anihofpermum  herbneeum,  Linn.  Suppl.  440,  which,  hav- 
ing been  communicated  by  Thunberg,  we  prefume  is  the 
lanceolatum  of  his  Prodromus,  p.  32,  though  not  there  cited. 
Having  never  feen  either  a fpecimen  or  figure  of  the  Galopina, 

we 
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we  cannot  decide  refpeding  its  genus.  Notwithftanding 
Willdenow’s  fuggeftion  concerning  the  fruit  of  Bnthofpcrmum , 
we  find  no  generic  diftindion  there,  Pontedera  having  appa- 
rently defcribed  it  wrong.  See  Schreb.  Gen.  679.  Jufiieu 
rightly  fays,  “ it  feparates  into  two  feeds.’’  By  the  fpecific 
name  it  fliould  feem  that  Galop'ma  has  the  habit  of  a Circaa, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  lefs  like  an  Anthofpermum  or  a 
Galium.  S. 

GALOPPE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftrid  of  Maeftricht.  The  place  contains  1318,  and 
the  canton  10,733  inhabitants,  011  ■'a  territory  of  1 3 7 1 ki- 
liometres,  in  1 1 communes. 

GALOTS,  the  jovvelt  of  the  falls  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, in  Canada;  between  which  and  the  neck,  of  land 
called  La  Galette,  are  an  excellent  country  and  forells. 

Galots,  IJle  au.v,  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence; 
3 leagues  beyond  l’lfle  aux  Chevres,  in  N.  lat.  43 0 33'. 

GALOUWAH,  or  Ghalvaii,  a town  of  the  coun- 
try of  Nubia,  feated  on  the  Nile. 

GALSTA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Well  Gothland  ; 
23  miles  E.N.E.  of  Uddevalla. 

GALTEES,  mountains  of  Ireland,  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick,  fome  of  which  are 
of  confiderable  height.  They  generally  confift  of  a coarfe 
pudding  Hone,  being  quartz  pebbles  of  various  fizes,  im- 
bedded in  a hard  argillaceous  cement. 

GALTELLI,  a town  of  Sardinia,  formerly  the  fee  of 
a bilhop,  but  now  decayed  ; 14  miles  S.  of  Lode. 

GALTEN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  N.  lat.  62 12'.  E.  long.  17°  17'. 

GALVANI,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  from  whofe  name 
the  appellation  of  Galvanifm  was  given  to  a fuppofed  new 
principle  in  nature,  which  has  been  alfo  called  animal  elec- 
tricity, was  born  in  1737  at  Bologna.  In  his  early  youth 
he  fhewed  a great  propeniity  to  religious  auilerities  ; but 
being  diffuaded  from  entering  into  an  order  of  monks,  whofe 
convent  he  frequented,  he  direded  his  attention  to  the  ftudy 
of  medicine.  He  purlaed  this  ftudy  under  able  mailers, 
and  gained  their  elteem,  efpecially  that  of  profellbr  Galc- 
azzi,  who  received  him  into  his  houfe,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  In  the  year  17 62,  after  having 
fuftained  an  inaugural  thefis,  “ De  Oflibus,”  he  was  ap- 
pointed public  ledurer  in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna,  and 
reader  in  anatomy  to  the  inftitute  in  that  city.  By  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  method  of  teaching  he  obtained  crowded 
audiences,  and  by  his  refearches  and  experiments  in  phyfio- 
logy  and  comparative  anatomy  he  ellablifhed  a high  repu- 
tation throughout  the  fchools  of  Italy.  A lingular  acci- 
dent is  laid  to  have  given  birth  to  the  difeovery  which  has 
immortalized  his  name.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  moll 
tenderly  attached,  being  in  a declining  Hate  of  health,  ufed 
a foup  made  from  frogs  as  a refiorative ; and  fome  of  thefe 
animals,  lkinned  for  the  purpofe,  happening  to  lie  on  a 
table  in  Galvani’s  laboratory,  on  which  was  placed  an  elec- 
trical machine,  one  of  the  affiftants  in  his  experiments,  by 
accident,  brought  the  point  of  a fcalpel  near  the  crural 
nerves  of  a frorj  lyino-  not  far  from  the  conductor.  In- 
llantly  the  mufcles  of  the  limb  were  agitated  with  llrong 
convulsions.  The  experiment  was  repeated,  the  fad  afeer- 
tained,  and  a long  feries  of  new  experiments,  ingenioufly 
varied,  were  put  in  execution,  by  which  he  inveftigated  the 
law  of  nature,  of  which  accident  had  thus  given  liim  a 
glimpfe.  His  firft  publication  on  the  fubjed  was  printed 
for  the  inftitute  at  Bologna  in  1791,  and  entitled,  “ Aloyfii 
Galvani  de  viribus  Eledricitatis  in  motu  Mufculari  Com- 
roentarius.”  This  work  immediately  excited  the  attention 
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of  philofophers  both  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  the 
experiments  were  repeated  and  extended.  In  the  hands  of 
the  celebrated  Volta  the  agent  was  increafed  in  power  to  a 
great  extent,  and,  directed  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Davy,  it 
has  already  led  to  moll  important  difeoveries  in  regard  to 
the  compolition  of  many  fubftances,  heretofore  deemed 
elementary,  and  bids  fair  to  change  the  whole  face  of  che- 
mical fcience. 

In  conjunction  with  his  pliyfiological  inquiries,  the  duties 
of  his  profefforfhip,  and  his  employment  as  a furgeon  and 
accoucheur,  in  which  practice  he  was  very  eminent,  gave 
full  occupation  to  the  induftry  of  Galvani.  In  addition  to 
a number  of  curious  obfervations  on  the  urinary  organs,  and 
on  the  organ  of  hearing  in  birds,  which  were  publilhed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Inftitute  of  Bologna,  lie  drew  up  va- 
rious memoirs  on  profefiional  topics,  which  have  remained 
inedited.  He  regularly  held  learned  converfations  with  a 
few  literary  friends,  in  which  new  works  were  read  and 
commented  upon.  He  was  a man  of  molt  amiable  character 
in  private  life,  and  poffeffed  of  great  fenfibility,  infomuch 
that  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1790,  threw  him  into  a pro- 
found melancholy.  His  early  impreflions  on  the  fubjed  of 
religion  remained  unimpaired  ; he  was  always  punctual  in 
pradifing  its  minuteft  rites  ; and  from  this  caufe,  no  doubt, 
he  lteadily  refufed  to  take  the  civic  oath  exacted  by  the 
new  conllitution  of  the  Cif-alpine  republic,  and  was  conse- 
quently deprived  of  his  polls  and  dignities.  In  a ftate  of 
melancholy  and  poverty  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  his. 
brother  James,  a man  of  very  refpedable  character,  and  fell 
into  an  extreme  debility.  The  republican  governors,  pro- 
bably afhamed  of  their  conduct  towards  luch  a man,  palled 
a decree  for  his  reftoration  to  his  profeflional  chair  and  its. 
emoluments  : but  it  was  now  too  late.  He  expired  on  the 
5th  of  November  1798.  Gen.  Biog. 

GALVANIC  Battery.  See  Battery. 
GALVANISM.  This  valuable  and  interefting  branch 
of  fcience  has  been  named  after  its  illufcrious  difeoverer,  pro- 
feffor  Galvani,  late  of  Bologna  ; and  comprifes  all  thole 
electrical  phenomena  ariiing  from  the  chemical  agency  of 
certain  metals  with  different  fluids. 

When  we  view  the  numerous  facts  which  have  been  added 
to  the  labours  of  Galvani,  his  difeoveries  form  a very  fmall 
part  of  the  great  mafs.  If,  however,  we  recoiled  that  the 
inveftigation  began  with  him,  and  was  in  a great  degree 
promoted  by  his  own  perfeverance,  we  muft  ever  coniider 
him  as  a principal  in  this  extenfive  field  of  refearch. 

Some  have  been  inclined  to  give  the  greatel!  merit  to 
fignior  Volta,  who  was  the  difeoverer  of  the  means  of  multi- 
plying the  effeds,  which  Galvani  produced  by  a iimple  me- 
tallic communication  ; but  furely  Galvani  has  the  greateft 
claim,  fince  Volta  only  improved  upon  what  he  had  dif- 
covered. 

The  whole  of  the  hiftory  which  led  Galvani  to  this  dif- 
covery  we  coniider  of  little  importance.  Suffice  it  to  fay, 
that  he  by  accident  found  that  common  eledricity  had  the 
property  of  producing  mufcular  contradions  in  the  limbs  of 
animals  a confiderable  time  after  death. 

Of  this  he  more  clearly  convinced  himfelf  by  afeertaining 
that  from  whatever  fource  the  eledricity  was  drawn  the  e fleet 
was  the  fame. 

In  one  inftance,  however,  lie  found  that  by  the  mere  agency 
of  a metallic  fubftance,  where  he  had  no  reafon  to  fufped 
the  prefence  of  eledricity,  the  limbs  of  a recently  killed 
frog  were  convulfed.  After  making  a number  of  experi- 
ments, he  afeertained  that  the  convulfions  were  produced  only 
when  diffimilar  metals  were  employed. 

The  experiments  of  Galvani  were  repeated  by  many  phi- 
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lofophers,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country.  None, 
however,  added  any  thing  new  to  what  Galvani  had  dis- 
covered, excepting  the  celebrated  V olta. 

We  have  not,  perhaps,  in  the  hiftory  of  any  fcience,  more 
abundant  proof  of  the  bad  effeds  of  too  early  entering  into 
theoretical  fpeculations  upon  new  difcoveries,  than  are  pre- 
fented  in  the  hiftory  of  Galvanifm. 

About  40  years  prior  to  Galvani’s  difcovery,  a perfon  of 
the  name  of  Sultzer  gave  an  account  of  the  following  fad.  If 
a piece  of  lead  and  a fimilar  piece  of  ftlver  be  laid  together,  and 
the  edges  of  both  be  brought  in  contad  with  the  tongue,  a 
tafte  is  perceived  fimilar  to  that  of  vitriol  of  iron,  at  the  fame 
time  [that  the  metals  applied  feparately  produce  no  effed. 
The  obferver  of  this  fad  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fur- 
prifed  at  the  effed.  At  that  time  the  dodrine  of  vibrations 
was  employed  to  explain  all  natural  phenomena.  He  there- 
fore concluded  that  fome  peculiar  vibrations  took  place  from 
the  contad  of  the  metals,  which  produced  the  peculiar  fen- 
fation  on  the  tongue.  All  the  world  were  fatisfied  with 
this  explanation  ; and  thus  a prominent  fad  had  flept  in  ob- 
jicurity  from  the  time  of  Sultzer  to  the  time  of  Galvani. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  philofopliical  world,  the 
age  in  which  Galvani  made  his  difcovery  was  not  an  age  of 
conjedure  and  fancy  ; for  the  time  had  arrived  when  expe- 
riment was  deemed  the  only  teft  of  truth. 

It  appears  that  Galvani,  at  the  time  of  his  difcovery,  was 
enthuftallic  in  the  application  of  eledrical  theory  to  animal 
economy ; and  when  he  found  the  metallic  fubftances  were 
capable  of  exciting  mufcular  motion,  he  was  confirmed  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  inherent  eledricity  of  the  animal  was 
tranfmitted  from  the  nerves  to  the  mufcles  by  the  metals 
employed.  Had  this  opinion  been  generally  received,  in  all 
probability  this  fubjed  would  not  have  received  much  im- 
provement. 

About  this  time,  however,  fignior  Volta  took  up  the 
fubjed,  and  philofophy  has  to  rejoice  that  his  mode  of  theo- 
rizing, although  not  ftridly  true,  has  contributed  principally 
to  its  rapid  advancement.  He  fet  out  with  the  idea,  con- 
trary to  Galvani,  that  the  eledricity  in  queftion  did  not 
belong  to  the  animal,  but  to  the  different  metals  employed. 
Galvani,  therefore,  was  unlikely  to  produce  any  greater  ef~ 
fed  than  what  two  pieces  of  metal  could  effed,  becaufe  he 
believed  the  eledricity  to  be  in  the  animal.  Volta  was  led 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  battery  by  combining  a number  of 
pieces  of  metal  together,  becaufe  he  was  perfuaded  that  the 
eledricity  was  in  the  metals  and  fluids  employed. 

He  repeated  the  experiments  of  Galvani,  and  found 
that  when  two  pieces  of  metal  of  different  kinds  were  placed 
in  different  parts  of  an  animal  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
metals  were  brought  in  contad,  or  were  conneded  by  a me- 
tallic arc,  as  often  as  the  contad  was  made,  convulflons 
were  obferved.  He  found  that  the  greateft  effed  was  pro- 
duced when  the  metals  were  zinc  and  lilver.  When  feveral 
pairs  of  metals  were  employed,  having  pieces  of  moift  cloth 
between  them,  the  effed  appeared  to  mcreafe  as  the  number 
of  pairs. 

This  important  difcovery  of  accumulating  the  effeds  of 
this  fpecies  of  eledricity  was  made  by  Volta  in  1800,  and 
hence  has  been  denominated  the  Voltaic  pile.  The  appa- 
ratus, as  firft  made  by  Volta,  confifted  of  a certain  number 
of  pairs  of  zinc  and  iilver  plates,  feparated  from  each  other 
by  pieces  of  wet  cloth.  Hence  the  arrangement  was  as 
follows  : zinc,  fdver,  wet  cloth  ; zinc,  filver,  wet  cloth,  and 
fo  on.  The  filver  plates  were  chiefly  filver  coins,  the  plates 
of  zinc  and  the  pieces  of  cloth  being  of  the  fame  fize.  He 
found  this  pile  much  more  powerful  when  the  pieces  of 
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of  pure  water.  A pile  confifting  of  forty  pairs  of  plates 
he  found  to  poffefs  the  power  of  giving  a very  fmart  fhock, 
fimilar  to  that  of  a fmall  eledric  jar  ; and  that  this  effed  took 
place  as  often  as  a communication  was  made  between  each 
end  of  the  pile,  and  as  long  as  the  pieces  of  cloth  remained 
moift. 

An  account  of  this  difcovery  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  publiihed  in  the  Philofopliical  Tranf- 
adions. 

We  do  not  hear  of  this  celebrated  philofopher  making 
any  further  difcovery  after  the  invention  of  the  pile,  and 
ascertaining  the  nature  'and  extent  of  its  effeds  upon  ani- 
mals. 

The  firft  experiments  made  upon  the  pile  in  this  country 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  Meffrs.  Nicholfon  and  Car- 
lifle.  After  obferving  the  effeds  then  already  aferibed  to 
the  piles  on  bringing  the  wires  from  each  end  of  the  column 
in  contad  with  a drop  of  water,  they  obferved  a disengage- 
ment of  bubbles  of  fome  elaftic  fluid. 

On  clofer  examination  they  found  the  gas  to  be  hydrogen. 
They  then  took  a glafs  tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
into  each  end  of  which  a cork  was  inferted,  the  Lube  being 
filled  with  water.  Through  each  cork  was  introduced  a 
brals  wire,  fo  that  the  ends  of  the  wires  in  the  glafs  were  about 
if-  of  an  inch.  The  pile  employed  confifted  of  36  half 
crowns,  and  as  many  fimilar  pieces  of  zinc,  and  wet  pafte- 
board.  The  zinc  end  of  the  pile  was  then  conneded  with 
one  of  the  wires  in  the  tube,  and  the  filver  end  with  the 
other;  fo  that  the  circuit  formed  by  the  pile  and  the  wires 
was  feparated  by  the  water  in  the  tube  placed  between 
them.  A ftream  of  bubbles  was  obferved  at  the  end  of  the 
wire,  in  the  tube  conneded  with  the  filver  end  of  the  pile. 
No  gas  was  difengaged  from  the  oppofite  wire,  but  it 
fpeedily  became  tarnifhed,  firft  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
ultimately  black.  The  tube  was  then  reverfed,  when  it  was 
obferved  that  the  wire,  which  in  the  firft  experiment  became 
tarnilhed,  gave  out  bubbles,  while  that  which  had  before 
given  out  gas,  in  its  turn  became  tarnilhed. 

The  emifflon  of  gas  from  the  wire  conneded  with  the 
filver  end  of  the  pile  was  conftar.t  and  uniform,  except  when 
a metallic  circuit  was  formed  between  the  ends  of  the  pile, 
during  which  no  gas  whatever  appeared.  It  was  obferved 
that  when  this  metallic  condudor  was  removed,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gas  was  not  immediate,  fmee  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  about  two  feconds  between  removing  the  wire,  and 
the  appearance  of  bubbles.  After  the  procefs  had  continued 
two  hours  and  a half,  a bulk  of  gas  was  produced  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  a cubic  inch.  This  gas  was  mixed  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  common  air,  and  exploded  on  the  application 
of  a lighted  taper. 

Thefe  ingenious  experimenters,  fuppofing  the  phenomena 
in  queftion  to  arife  from  the  decompolition  of  the  water, 
thought  it  furprifing  that  the  hydrogen  fiiould  make  its 
appearance  at  a diftance  of  if  of  an  inch  from  the  point 
where  the  oxygen  was  difpofed  of. 

They  then  made  the  experiment  with  a longer  tube,  but 
no  appearance  of  gas  was  obferved  at  the  diftance  of  thirty- 
fix  inches.  When  they  introduced  an  infufion  of  litmus  in- 
ilead  of  pure  water,  they  obferved  that  the  fluid  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  wire  conneded  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  pile 
became  red,  and  hence  were  led  to  fuppofe  that  an  acid  had 
been  produced.  The  fluid  at  the  other  wire  was  not 
changed,  but  gas,  as  ufual,  was  evolved. 

Mr.  Nicholfon  afeertained  that  the  zinc  end  of  the  pile 
was  in  the  plus  ftate  of  eledricity,  and  the  oppofite  end  in 
the  minus  ftate. 

They  next  varied  the  experiment  by  inferting  into  the 
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tube  of  water  wires  of  platina  inftead  of  brafs.  Under 
this  circumftance,  both  the  wires  gave  out  gas,  but  neither 
of  them  were  tarniihed.  There  appeared  to  be  a larger 
volume  of  gas  from  the  filver  end  than  from  the  zinc.  The 
apparatus  was  fo  arranged  that  the  gafes  were  feparately 
collected.  On  examination,  the  gas  from  the  filver  end  was 
found  to  be  hydrogen,  as  before,  and  that  from  the  zinc  end 
oxygen.  Their  proportions  were  found  to  agree  with  the 
component  parts  of  water. 

The  Galvanic  energy,  evinced  in  the  decompofition  of 
bodies,  was  further  profecuted  by  Mr.  Cruickfhank  of 
Woolwich.  He  employed  in  his  experiments  a pile  confift- 
ing  of  from  40  to  100  pairs  of  plates  of  iilver  and  zinc  about 
if  inch  fquare. 

He  alfo  provided  a glafs  tube,  into  each  end  of  which 
a cork  was  inferted,  one  of  which  was  clofely  cemented  fo 
as  to  be  air-tight ; through  each  of  the  corks  a filver  wire 
was  paifed,  the  ends  in  the  tube  being  at  a certain  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  tube,  being  filed  with  water,  was 
placed  perpendicularly  in  a cup  containing  water,  with  the 
uncemented  cork  downwards. 

On  the  wires  being  connected  with  the  ends,  of  the  pile, 
bubbles  began  to  appear  at  the  wire  conneded  with  the  filver 
end  of  the  pile.  At  the  end  of  the  other  wire  bubbles  alfo 
appeared,  and  at  the  fame  time  a white  cloud,  which  became 
of  a darker  colour,  and  ultimately  purple  or  black.  The 
gas  was  collected  and  found  to  confift  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  The  wire  from  the 
zinc  end  of  the  pile  was  much  corroded  and  even  diifolved, 
which  fully  accounted  for  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the 
gaifeous  form.  Mr.  Cruickfhank  very  truly  conjedured, 
that  the  cloud  which  became  black  was  the  murat  of  filver, 
the  muriatic  acid  having  been  derived  from  fome  muriatic 
fait  in  the  water  employed. 

With  a view  to  afcertain  how  far  his  conjedure  was  right, 
he  filled  the  tube  with  diddled  water,  containing  an  infuiion 
of  litmus.  The  appearances,  with  refped  to  the  evolution 
of  gas,  were  fimilar  to  the  lad  experiment ; but  the  fluid 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  wire  coming  from  the  zinc  end  of  the 
pile,  became  of  a red  colour,  while  the  fluid  about  the 
ether  gradually  lod  its  purple  tinge,  and  became  of  a deeper 
blue.  In  fhort,  an  acid  appeared  to  be  produced  about  the 
former  wire,  and  an  alkali  about  the  latter.  An  infufion  of 
Brazil  wood  underwent  fimilar  changes  to  thofe  obferved  by 
an  acid  and  an  alkali.  In  all  thefe  experiments  a quantity 
of  filver  was  oxyded,  and  when  water  was  employed,  a por- 
tion was  always  diffolved,  fome  of  which  was  precipitated 
at  the  wire  from  the  filver  end  of  the  pile  by  the  alkali 
which  was  produced. 

This  ingenious  experimenter,  knowing  that  hydrogen  in 
its  nafcent  date  was  capable  of  reducing  mod  metallic 
oxyds,  filled  the  tube  with  a folution  of  acetat  of  lead, 
and  found  that  the  hydrogen  all  difappeared,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  the  metal.  By  this  means  lie  alfo 
obtained  pure  oxygen  gas.  The  fame  was  obferved  when  di- 
lutions of  nitrat  of  filver  and  fulphat  of  copper  were  em- 
ployed. When  a folution  of  muriat  of  ammonia  was  em- 
ployed in  the  tube,  the  filver  became  oxyd^ted,  the  oxyd 
combined  with  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  fait,  and  the  liquor 
afterwards  fmelt  ftrongly  of  ammonia.  In  a fimilar  way 
the  muriat  of  foda  and  nitrat  of  magnefia  were  decompofed. 

Mr.  Cruickfhank  repeated  the  above  experiments,  but  in- 
ftead of  filver  wires,  he  inferted  into  the  tube  wires  of  gold. 
The  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  was  now  much  greater  than 
With  the  filver  wires,  the  gold  wire  not  being  fufceptible  of 
oxydation  in  the  procefs. 

His  next  attempt  was  to  coiled  the  gafes  feparately;  this 


he  effected  by  a tube  about  ten  inches  long,  which  was  bent 
into  the  form  of  the  letter  V ; the  wires  were  paifed  through 
corks  firmly  cemented  into  the  ends  of  the  tube,  coming 
near  to  the  angular  point.  A fmall  hole  was  made  in  the 
angular  point  of  the  tube,  by  which  it  was  filled  with  water. 
The  tube  was  then  inverted  in  a cup  of  water,  and  the  con- 
nexion made  with  the  other  ends  of  the  wires  and  the  pile. 
By  this  contrivance  the  hydrogen  gas  afeended  into  one  leg 
of  the  tube,  and  the  oxygen  into  the  other.  He  next  filled 
the  tube,  firfl  employed,  inftead  of  water,  with  muriat  of  lime ; 
the  rapidity  of  the  procefs  was  much  increafed.  The  gold 
wire  on  the  zinc  fide  became  partly  diifolved,  and  the  fluid 
in  its  vicinity  affirmed  a yellow  colour.  When  the  tube  was 
opened,  a ftrong  fmell  of  aqua  regia  was  perceived.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  were  obferved  when  muriat  of  foda  was  em- 
ployed. 

Having  tried  the  effed  of  Galvanifm  upon  acid  folutions 
of  metals,  he  was  induced  to  try  what  effed  was  produced 
upon  alkaline  folutions,  for  this  purpofe  he  added  an  excefs 
of  ammonia  to  a folution  of  nitrat  of  filver.  He  found,  as 
might  be  expeded,  that  metallic  filver  was  formed  at  the 
wire  from  the  iilver  fide,  and  a dark  grey  fubflance  depofited 
upon  the  oppofite  wire,  which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
fulminating  filver  of  Berthollet.  When  an  ammoniacal  fo- 
lution  of  copper  was  employed,  the  copper  became  reduced 
upon  the  wire  from  the  filver  fide. 

In  addition  to  the  ingenious  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Cruickfhank,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  difeovery  of 
what  is  called  the  Galvanic  trough.  This  confided  of  a 
wooden  box,  of  a width  and  depth  agreeable  to  the  fize  of 
the  plates,  and  of  convenient  length  for  handing  about.  The 
infide  was  furnifhed  with  grooves,  palfing  acroi's  the  fide  and 
bottom,  for  the  reception  of  the  plates,  at  fuch  a diftance, 
that  when  the  plates  were  cemented  into  the  grooves,  the 
trough  was  divided  into  a number  of  cells  about  f ths  of  an  inch 
wide  ; each  of  thefe  plates  were  compound,  two  plates,  one 
of  zinc,  and  the  other  of  copper  or  filver,  foldered  together. 
The  order  in  which  they  were  placed  was  fuch  that  all  the 
zinc  fides  of  the  plates  faced  one  way,  and- the  copper  fides 
the  other.  In  fad  the  trough  was  the  pile  placed  horizon- 
tally, the  cells  being  for  the  reception  of  a fluid,  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  pieces  of  wet  cloth. 

This  apparatus  was  found  fo  much  more  convenient  in 
making  the  different  experiments  than  the  pile,  that  it  was 
generally  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  trough  conftruded  by  Mr.  Cruickfhank  confifted  of 
fifty  plates  each  of  zinc  and  iilver,  each  plate  being  2^  inches 
fquare.  This  trough  was  found  very  powerful  in  giving  the 
ihock.  A finall  piece  of  fteel  wire  being  employed  to  unite 
the  end  of  the  trough  as  foon  as  the  end  of  the  fmall  wire 
came  in  contad  with  a piece  of  metal  conneded  with  the 
other,  a vivid  fpark  was  obferved  with  flight  fcintillations : 
a fmall  piece  of  phofphorus  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
wire,  on  the  contad  being  made,  inftantly  inflamed. 

When  the  contad  was  made  with  a flip  of  leaf  gold,  it 
was  deflagrated  with  a bright  flame,  of  a white  colour, 
leaving  a dark  ftain  upon  the  metal  touched  by  the  gold 
leaf. 

Batteries  of  much  larger  fize  were  foon  conftruded  by 
different  philofophers,  by  which  it  was  found  that  all  the 
metals,  reduced  into  thin  leaves,  were  deflagrated  with  bril- 
liant, though  differently  coloured  flames. 

It  was  in  this  ftage  of  progrefs  of  Galvanifm,  that  fome. 
uncertainty  exifted  refpeding  the  precife  nature  of  the  fluid, 
to  which  thefe  furprifing  effeds  were  attributed.  Although 
it  was  generally  fuppofed  the  effeds  were  purely  eledrical, 
fome  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  fluids, 
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particularly  fo  far  as  regarded  the  chemical  effects  of  Gal- 
vanifm.  This  matter,  however,  was  finally  fet  at  reft  by  a 
courfe  of  ingenious  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Wollafton. 

He  introduced  into  each  of  two  glafs  tubes  of  very  fmall 
bore  a piece  of  very  fine  gold  wire.  He  then  fufed  the 
glafs  at  one  end  of  each  and  drew  it  out,  fo  that  the  glafs  com- 
pleally  enveloped  the  gold  wire  in  that  part.  Each  of  thefe 
ends  of  the  tube  were  ground  off  fmootli  and  flat,  fo  that 
the  bare  ends  of  the  wire  were  prefented  to  the  water.  The 
ends  of  the  tubes  fo  prepared  were  introduced  into  water,  and 
the  oppofite  ends  connedfted  with  an  eledtric  machine,  the 
one  with  a negative  condudtor,  the  other  with  the  poiitive 
conductor.  The  wire  connedted  with  the  former  gave  out 
bubbles  of  hydrogen,  while  that  connedted  with  the  latter 
afforded  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas.  When  thefe  wires  were  im- 
merfed  in  a metallic  folution,  the  metal  became  reduced  at 
the  negative  fide.  Indeed  all  the  effedts  were  produced  by 
nitric  acid,  metal,  falphuret,  water,  nitric  acid,  metal,  and  fo 
on.  He  afterwards  made  a pile  even  without  metal,  by  fub- 
ftituting  charcoal  in  the  latter  arrangement  inftead  of  metal. 

From  the  fteady  and  perpetual  adxion  of  the  Galvanic 
battery,  it  was  expedted  by  phyfiologifts  that  fomething 
important  would  be  eftedted  by  it  as  a medical  agent. 
Thefe  inquiries,  however,  were  not  attended  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  and  in  confequence  gave  way  to  researches  connected 
with  the  effects  of  Galvanifm,  as  a chemical  agent. 

In  the  experiments  of  Cruickfhank,  it  may  be  remember- 
ed, tl'.at  when  the  wires  comino-  from  each  end  of  the  bat- 
tery  terminated  in  a glafs  tube,  itrong  figns  of  acidity  were 
obierved  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wire  from  the  zinc  end,  while 
the  prefence  of  an  alkali  was  detected  around  the  oppofite 
wire.  The  prefence  of  muriatic  acid  and  an  alkali  had 
alfo  been  obferved  by  other  experimenters  in  the  experi- 
ment where  decompofition  of  water  took  place.  An  ac- 
count was  publiflied  by  a Mr.  Peel  of  Cambridge  in  the 
Pbilofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxi.  p.  279  ; in  which  he  af- 
'erts,  that  during  the  experiments  in  which  water  was  de- 
compofed,  a quantity  of  muriat  of  foda  was  formed.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  by  many  philofophers  according  to 
Mr.  Peel’s  defeription,  but  without  the  production  of  any 
fait  whatever.  It  was  afterwards  afferted,  that  no  fuch 
perfon  as  Mr.  Peel  could  be  found,  and  the  experiment  was 
believed  to  be  a grofs  impofition. 

In  the  fame  number  of  the  Philofophical  Magazine  M. 
Pacchioni  is  faid  to  have  produced  free  oxymuriatic  acid 
from  pure  diftilled  water,  by  the  Galvanic  procefs,  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  diffolve  the  gold  wire  which  it  furrounded. 

At  the  time  thefe  fadts  were  announced,  the  author  of 
this  article  took  great  pains  to  inveftigate  this  point.  After 
repeated  experiments  made  in  the  manner  deferibed  by  Peel 
and  Pacchioni,  he  did  not  in  any  inftance  difeover  the  pre- 
fence of  muriatic  acid,  when  pure  water  was  employed. 
He  then  tried  the  experiment  as  follows  : he  took  a glafs 
tube  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  2^  inches 
long.  Upon  one  end  was  tied  a piece  of  thin  bladder,  fo 
as  to  render  the  tube  capable  of  holding  water.  A cork 
was  loofely  introduced  into  the  other  end  of  the  tube, 
through  which  was  paffed  a platina  wire,  reaching  within 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bladder.  The  tube  was 
then  placed  in  a fmall  platina  cup,  and  connected  with  the 
zinc  end  of  the  battery,  while  the  platina  wire  was  connected 
with  the  other  end,  the  tube  being  filled  with  diftilled  rain 
water.  In  a very  fiiort  time  ftrong  figns  of  acidity  were 
obferved  in  the  cup,  which  proved  to  be  the  muriatic, 
and  ioda  was  found  in  the  tube  in  fuch  quantity,  that  when 
the  two  portions  were  mixed  together  they  became  neutral. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  fame  apparatus, 


even  without  changing  the  bladder  more  than  twenty  times, 
producing  in  the  fame  time  about  the  fame  quantity  of  acid  ; 
an  alkali  which  had  been  produced  by  the  Galvanic  apparatus, 
this  ingenious  experimentalift  produced  by  the  common 
eledtric  machine. 

Another  very  valuable  difeovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Wol- 
lafton, by  which  we  are  enabled  to  afeertain  the  relative 
Galvanic  power  produced  by  the  contact  of  different  metals 
in  different  fluids.  He  took  a piece  of  zinc  and  a piece 
of  filver,  and  immerfed  each  extremity  into  a veffel  contain- 
ing very  dilute  muriatic  or  fulphuric  acid.  The  zinc  was 
oxydated  and  diffolved  in  the  ufual  manner,  affording  much 
hydrogen  gas,  but  no  adtion  took  place  upon  filver.  When, 
however,  the  two  extremities,  out  of  the  fluid,  were  brought 
in  contadt,  the  filver  began  to  give  out  bubbles  of  hydrogen, 
which  continued  fo  long  as  the  connection  was  formed,  and 
as  inflantly  ceafed  when  the  ends  were  fepnrated. 

When  the  pieces  of  metal  were  fimilarly  placed  in  a fo- 
lntion  of  copper,  the  filver  did  not  afford  hydrogen,  but 
the  copper  was  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form  upon  the 
filver. 

The  apparent  facility  with  which  this  Angle  combination 
produced  the  chemical  effedts  of  Galvanifm,  induced  Dr. 
Wollafton  to  try  how  fmall  a quantity  of  eledtricity  was 
capable  of  effedting  the  decompofition  of  water.  For 
this  purpofe  he  lined  the  infide  of  a very  fmall  glafs  tube 
with  a folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  by  heat  ex- 
pelled the  acid,  leaving  a very  fine  film  of  metallic  gold 
upon  the  inner  furface.  The  tube  being  melted,  con- 
verted the  thin  film  into  a very  fine  thread  of  gold.  When 
the  ends  of  this  fine  thread  were  expofed  to  the  water  in  the 
ufual  manner,  it  was  found  that  the  mere  eledtrical  current, 
excited  by  the  machine,  in  its  paffage  from  the  negative  to 
the  pofitive  condudtor,  effedted  the  decompofition  of  water. 
With  a view  to  afeertain  whether  the  other  chemical  effedts, 
fuch  as  had  been  effedted  by  the  pile,  could  be  produced 
by  the  eledtric  machine,  he  took  a card,  coloured  with  a 
ftrong  infufion  of  litmus,  and  touched  it  with  two  gold 
points  connected  with  each  fide  of  the  machine,  the  points 
being  about  an  inch  from  each  ether  ; the  card  at  the  fame 
time  being  nearly  dry.  Around  the  point  eonnedted  with 
the  pofitive  fide,  the  litmus  became  red.  When,  however, 
the  points  were  reverfed,  the  negative  points  being  applied 
to  the  reddened  part,  the  blue  colour  became  reftored. 

Some  valuable  experiments  were  about  the  fame  time 
made  by  Mr.  Davy  of  the  Royal  Infcituticn,  with  a view  to 
afeertain  whether  two  difiimjlar  fubftances  were  effentinl  to 
the  produdtion  of  this  ipecies  of  eledtricity,  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Volta,  had  hitherto  been  fuppofed.  This 
ingenious  cliemift  found  that  a pile  could  be  conftrudfed  with 
one  metal  only,  provided  one  fide  of  the  plate  were  in  con- 
tadf  with  a fluid  of  deoxydating  quality  : the  other  with  an 
oxydating  liquid,  and  the  two  liquids  feparated  by  liquid 
of  a neutral  nature.  This  he  effected  by  the  following  ar- 
rangement: metal,  fulphuret  of  potafl),  water. 

All  circumftances  confidered,  fo  ftrongly  favoured  the 
idea  of  the  formation  of  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  that  the 
author  of  this  article  did  not  heiitate  to  publifh  the  fadt. 
In  a converfation  witli  an  eminent  cliemift,  it  was  hinted 
that  the  acid  and  alkali  might  be  derived  from  the  animal 
fubftance  feparating  the  two  fluid  portions,  and  that  the 
alkali  might  even  be  derived  from  the  glafs  tube. 

In  order  to  do  away  the  objections  of  the  animal  fub- 
ftance and  the  glafs  tube,  he  procured  a tube  about  three 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  of  tobacco- 
pipe  clay.  Tlris  tube  being  filled  with  diftilled  water,  and 
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placed  in  a platina  cup  connetfted  with  one  end  of  the  bat- 
tery, a platina  wire  was  placed  in  the  tube,  and  conne&ed 
with  the  other  end.  The  action  took  place  very  rapidly, 
and  the  acid  and  alkali  formed  as  ufual.  An  account  of 
this  experiment  was  publiflied  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal  for 
Auguft  1806. 

Thefe  experiments  are  not  noticed  by  any  philofopher 
till  they  were  attefted  by  Mr.  Davy,  in  the  very  valuable 
paper  entitled  “ Some  Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity,” 
which  was  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  Nov.  20, 
1806,  and  publiflied  in  their  Tranfaftions  for  1807,  parti, 
'vol.  17.  Supplement. 

Mr.  Davy,  after  alluding  to  the  experiments  of  Peel  and 
Pacchioni, mentions  the  experiment,  above  defcribed,  with  the 
clay  tube.  He  does  not  object  to  the  refults  of  the  expe- 
riment, but  thinks  the  conclufions  are  objectional.  Firft, 
becaufe  the  alkali  was  only  telled  by  turmeric  paper,  which 
would  have  alfumed  the  lame  appearance  with  lime  ; and, 
fecondly,  that  the  clay  might  even  contain  potaih.  The 
argument  of  Mr.  Davy  may  very  fufticientiy  account  for 
the  alkaline  appearances,  but  he  does  not  even  hint  how 
the  muriatic  acid  was  formed. 

Mr.  Davy  procured  two  agate  cups,  each  having  the 
capacity  of  about  a quarter  oi  a cubic  inch.  Thefe  cups 
were  boiled  for  fome  hours  in  diftilled  water.  The  cups 
were  then  filed  with  diftilled  water,  and  connected  together 
with  a piece  of  very  white  amianthus,  previously  moiitened. 
A piece  of  platina  wire  was  introduced  into  each  of  the  cups, 
and  connected  with  a battery  confiding  of  T50  pairs  of 
plates  four  inches  fquare,  and  charged  with  a folution  of 
alum.  After  the  procefs  had  gone  on  48  hours,  the  water 
in  the  cups  was  examined,  when  it  was  found  that  the  water 
of  one  of  them  contained  foda,  and  the  other  muriatic 
acid. 

Mr.  Davy  repeated  the  experiment  in  the  fame  cups 
feveral  times,  and  found  that  acid  and  alkali  diminifhed  in 
every  experiment.  Ry  continuing  the  procefs  for  three 
days,  he  found  very  little  alkali ; but  in  the  other  tube  was 
an  abundance  of  acid,  which  proved  to  be  the  nitric  acid. 

After  thefe  refults,  he  concluded  that  the  agate  tubes 
contained  fome  fubltance  capable  of  affording  the  acid  and 
alkali.  But  independent  of  the  tubes,  he  fuppofed  that 
the  alkali  was  derived  from  fome  other  fource,  fince  it  con- 
tinued to  appear  to  the  laft  in  quantities  fufficiently  dif- 
tinguiftrable  after  every  precaution  had  been  obferved. 

Mr.  Davy  now  began  to  fufpefl  the  purity  of  the  water, 
although  it  had  been  diftilled.  It  appeared  pure  by  the 
tefts  of  nitrat  of  filver  and  muriat  of  barytes;  but  as  potaih 
and  foda  are  capable  of  rifing  by  rapid  dillillation,  and  as 
the  water  was  from  the  New  River,  which  contains  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  he  thought  that  potaih  or  foda  might 
be  furnilhed  by  the  neutral  falts  they  contained. 

To  do  away  the  objeftion  of  the  agate  tubes,  he  employed 
two  cones  of  pure  gold,  each  holding  about  25  grains  of 
water.  The  cones  being  filled  with  diftilled  water,  and 
connected  with  the  fame  piece  of  amianthus,  which  was 
employed  for  the  agate  tubes,  they  were  made  to  communi- 
cate with  a battery  of  100  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates 
of  fix  inches  fquare.  in  ten  minutes  the  water  in  the  nega- 
tive cone,  or  that  connelled  with  the  copper  fide  of  the 
battery,  gave  figns  of  an  alkali.  In  14  hours  the  acid  pro- 
duced in  the  ether  cone  was  very  confiderable,  but  the 
alkali  did  not  appear  greater  than  in  the  firft  trial.  The 
alkali  was  a fixed  one,  and  the  acid  appeared  to  be  nitrous. 
This  experiment  was  repeated,  and  carried  on  for  three 
days,  but  the  alkali  did  not  increafe. 

Mr.  Davy  was  now  of  opinion,  that  the  water  contained 
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fome  fubftance  capable  of  fumifhing  the  fmatl  and  limited 
portion  of  alkali  in  this  experiment.  And  to  be  more 
fatisfied  of  this,  he  evaporated  a quart  of  the  diftilled  water 
at  the  temperature  of  140°  Fahrenheit  in  a filver  Hill.  The 
folid  matter  was  equal  to  T7-ths  of  a grain.  He  did  not  enter 
into  a particular  analyfis  of  this  refiduum,  but  believed  it  to 
confift  of  nitrate  of  foda  and  nitrate  of  lead,  fuppofing  the 
latter  to  have  been  derived  from  the  worm  of  the  common 
Hill.  On  filling  the  gold  cones  with  the  water  ufed  in  the  firft 
experiments,  the  maximum  of  effect  was  foon  produced  ; 
but  upon  introducing  fome  of  the  refidual  matter  obtained 
from  the  water,  in  lefs  than  two  minutes  the  effects  were 
evident,  and  in  five  minutes  it  changed  turmeric  paper  to  a 
deep  brown. 

By  fubmitting  the  water  to  a fecond  flow  diftillation  it 
was  obtained  fo  pure,  that  when  ailed  upon  in  the  cones  b' 
the  battery  for  two  hours,  only  flight  figns  of  the  alkaii 
were  evinced,  which  after  heating  ftrongly  tor  a few  minute* 
difappeared  ; a proof  that  the  alkali  was  ammonia.  Hence 
Mr.  Davy  concludes  that  the  fixed  alkali  is  not  formed  in 
the  experiment,  but  afforded  by  the  water  or  other  fubltance 
employed. 

This  indefatigable  experimenter  made  a feries  of  experi- 
ments, in  which  he  employed  cups  of  different  fubitances, 
with  the  pure  water.  Tubes  of  wax  afforded  potafh, 
foda  on  one  fide,  and  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  on  the 
other.  With  tubes  of  refin,  the  alkaline  matter  was  princi- 
pally .potaih.  Carrara  marble  afforded  lime  and  a fixed 
alkali,  but  the  latter  decreafed  in  every  experiment,  till 
nothing  but  lime  was  produced.  Mr.  Davy  ufed  many 
other  mineral  fubftances,  from  molt  of  which  he  obtained 
more  or  lels  fixed  alkali. 

He  had  before  fuppofed,  that  when  glafs  ve fills  were 
employed,  the  fixed  alkali  was  derived  from  the  glafs.  To 
ilrengthen  this  conjecture,  he  arranged  the  apparatus  with 
the  gold  cones,  as  before,  with  pure  water,  and  after  a quarter 
of  an  hour  no  change  was  produced.  On  introducing  into 
the  cones  a bit  of  glafs,  however,  the  fluid  in  the  negative 
cone  became  highly  fenfible  to  turmeric  paper.  Mr.  Daw 
here  obferves,  that  he  had  in  every  experiment  a portion  of 
nitric  acid  formed,  and  in  quantity  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  time  the  procefs  was  continued.  It  appears  alfo 
that  ammonia  was  produced  at  the  fame  time,  but  its  limit 
was  foon  attained. 

Suppofing  thefe  refults  to  arife  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
common  air  exifting  in  the  water,  he  repeated  the  experi- 
ments under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  exhaufted  to  W of 
an  atmofphere.  In  1 8 hours  no  figns  of  alkali  were  obferved, 
but  the  acid  in  the  oppofite  cone  gave  a perceptible  red 
tinge  to  litmus  paper.  On  repeating  the  experiment  in  an 
atmofphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  he  did  not  perceive  any  iigns 
of  acid  or  alkali.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  nitrous 
acid  and  the  ammonia  had  owed  their  formation  to  the 
water,  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmofpheric  air. 

The  numerous  important  falls  brought  to  light  by  the 
above  inveftigation  induced  Mr.  Davy  to  extend  his  enqui- 
ries, particularly  fo  far  as  related  to  the  transference  of  the 
elements  of  compound  bodies  by  the  Galvanic  procefs. 

He  took  two  cups  of  compall  fulphat  of  lime,  into  which 
he  introduced  pure  water,  and  conne&ed  them,  as  in  the 
above  experiments,  with  amianthus  previoufly  moiftened ; 
into  each  cup  was  introduced  a platina  wire  conne&ed  with 
a battery  of  ICO  pairs  of  fix-inch  plates.  In  five  minutes 
the  liquid  in  the  poiitive  cup,  or  that  connected  with  the 
zinc  end,  became  acidulous,  and  the  other  contained  lime. 
Two  fimilar  cups  of  fulphat  of  ltrontian  afforded  a fimijar 
refult,  the  earth  being  found  pure  in  the  negative  tup,  and 
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the  acid  in  the  pofitive.  In  a fimilar  manner  veffels  of  fluat 
of  lime  afforded  lime  and  fluoric  acid. 

On  trying  the  fame  experiment  with  fulphat  of  barytes, 
be  found  that  the  acid  and  bafe  were  more  obftinate  in 
giving  way  to.  the  electrical  power.  By  ufing  a greater 
power,  however,  in  four  days  he  obtained  portions  of 
the  earth  and  acid.  _ _ 

He  then  made  a number  of  experiments  with  different 
mineral  fubftances,  which  by  analyfls  artorded  alkali  or 
acid.  His  firfl.  experiment  was  upon  the  fine  grained  bafalt, 
f Portrufh,  which  by  analyfis  afforded  foda,  muriatic 

, 'id.  mid  lime.  Two  cups  were  expofed  as  in  the  laid 
experiment.  In  ten  hours  oxy-muriatic  was  found  in  the 
foe  five  cup,  and  foda  and  lime  in  (he  other.  The  mineral 
called  lapidolite  gave  potaih  in  this  way;  and  a piece  of 
vitreous  lava  from  JEtna  gave  lime,  potaih,  and  foda. 

From  the  refults  produced  upon  infoluble  bodies,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  fimilar  decompofitions  and  transfers 
would  take  price  wkIi  the  foluble  faiine  compounds,  the 
fub fiances  to  be  operated  upon  were  diffolved  in  water, 
and  introduced  into  the  two  agate  tubes  mentioned  in  the 
firfi  experiments,  and  the  connection  formed  between  them 
by  moiftened  amianthus.  The  bafe  of  the  fait  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  negative  cup,  and  the  acid  to  the  pofitive. 
The  falts  which  Mr.  Davy  employed,  and  which  underwent 
this  change,  were  fulphats  of  potafh,  foda,  and  ammonia, 
nitrats  of  potaih  and  barytes,  phofphat  of  foda,  the  fuc- 
cinat,  oxalat,  and  benzoat  of  ammonia,  and  a folution  of 
alum 

The  muriats,  when  fubjeCted  to  this  procefs,  afford  oxy- 
muriatic  acid.  This  was  occafioned  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  which  was  decompofed  at  the  fame  time. 

When  a folution  of  a number  of  compatible  falts  was 
expofed  in  the  agate  cups,  all  their  bafes  were  transferred 
together  to  one  fide,  and  the  acids  collectively  to  the  other, 
without  any  regard  to  their  order  of  affinity. 

The  decompofition  appears  to  have  been  more  compleat  in 
thP  metallic  falts,  fince  the  oxyd  of  the  metal  is  alfo  decom- 
pofed ; the  oxygen  and  the  acid  arranging  themfelves 
around  the  pofitive  wire,  and  the  metal  in  cryfials  adhering 
to  the  negative  wire.  Mr.  Davy  afeertained,  that  in  thefe 
experiments  the  decompofition  was  capable  of  being  com- 
pleat. In  an  experiment  made  with  fulphat  of  potaih  no 
acid  was  found  in  the  alkaline  cup,  nor  any  trace  of  alkali 
in  the  acid  one. 

Here  Mr.  Davy  alludes  to  an  experiment  made  by  Mr. 
Gautherot,  Annales  de  Chirnie,  vol.  xxxix.  page  203,  in 
which  he  obferved  that  the  oxyd  of  zinc  was  transferred  to 
the  negative  wire.  Another  faCc  is  alfo  mentioned  by 
M.  M.  Hifinger  and  Berzelius,  in  the  fame,  vol.  li.  page 
171.  They  had  in  one  leg  of  a fyphon  a folution  of  muriat  of 
zinc,  and  in  the  other  di Hilled  water,  the  former  leg  being 
conneCted  with  the  pofitive  fide  of  the  battery,  and  the  latter 
with  the  negative.  The  diftilled  water,  after  a certain  time, 
they  found  to  contain  lime. 

Mr.  Davy  took  a cup  of  agate  and  another  of  fulphat  of 
lime,  into  which  he  introduced  diftilled  water,  and  conneCted 
them  as  in  the  former  experiments,  the  agate  cup  being 
made  negative.  In  four  hours  the  diffilled  water  in  the 
agate  cup  contained  lime,  and  the  other  had  an  excefs  of 
fulphuric  acid.  The  order  was  now  reverfed,  when  it  was 
found,  in  a fimilar  length  of  time,  that  the  agate  cup  con- 
tained fulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  an  excefs  of  lime. 

In  order  to  afeertain  whether  it  was  efi'ential  that  the  wires 
from  the  battery  Ihoula  be  in  abfolute  contaCt  with  the  fa- 
iine folution,  he  filled  two  glafs  tubes  with  diftilled  water, 
stnd  placed  between  a third  yeffel,  containing  a folution  of 


muriat  of  foda,  the  furface  of  the  latter  fluid  being  lower 
than  thofe  of  the  water  in  the  tubes.  The  wires  were 
brought  into  the  tubes  containing  pure  water,  and  in  fixteen 
hours  the  pofitive  tube  became  ftrongly  acid,  and  the  other 
very  alkaline,  with  muriatic  acid  and  foda. 

Finding  the  acid  and  alkali  to  be  really  tranfmitted  from 
the  middle  veffel,  through  the  pieces  of  amianthus,  to 
the  wires  in  the  tubes,  lie  filled  one  of  the  tubes  with  a fo- 
lution of  fulphat  of  potafh,  and  the  other  with  diftilled  water : 
the  middle  veffel  contained  diftilled  water  tinged  with  litmus. 
Some  flips  of  moiftened  litmus  paper  were  placed  above  and  be- 
low the  amianthus  in  the  circuit.  The  connection being  form- 
ed, making  the  faiine  tube  negative,  the  rednefs  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  pofitive  fide  of  the  arrangement,  and  gradually 
diffufed  itfelf  to  the  middri  of  the  intermediate  veffel;  but 
no  change  took  place  on  the  negative  fide,  although  the  acid 
had  been  all  the  while  palling  from  the  negative  to  the  pofi- 
tive fide.  The  order  was  now  reverfed,  making  the  faiine 
folution  to  occupy  the  pofitive  fide  ; but  inftead  of  litmus,  tur- 
meric was  employed  in  the  intermediate  veffel.  The  alkali 
exhibited  the  fame  myfterious  appearance  in  its  paffage  from 
the  pofitive  to  the  negative  fide.  The  turmeric  became 
brown  on  the  negative  fide  only,  while  the  pofitive  fide  of 
the  intermediate  veffel  underwent  no  change. 

In  another  experiment  two  glafs  tubes  were  filled  with  a 
folution  of  muriat  of  foda,  and  the  intermediate  veffel  with 
fulphat  of  filver.  T urmeric  paper  was  placed  on  the  pofi- 
tive fide,  and  that  of  litmus  on  the  negative  : as  foon  as  a com- 
munication was  formed,  foda  began  to  appear  in  the  negative 
tube,  and  oxymuriatic  acid  in  the  pofitive  tube.  In  the  in- 
termediate veffel  the  muriatic  acid  marked  its  effeCts  on  the 
pofitive  fide  by  a denfe  precipitate,  and  the  ioda  was  diftin- 
guifhed  on  the  other  lide  by  producing  a lighter  precipi- 
tate. 

In  the  firft  of  the  two  rift  experiments,  it  appears  that 
the  acid  paffed  through  the  litmus,  and  the  alkali  through 
the  turmeric,  without  producing  any  vifible  effeCl  upon 
them  ; and  in  the  fecond  the  muriatic  acid  had  paffed  through 
fulphat  of  filver  without  producing  any  precipitate,  which 
tends  to  prove  that  the  power  by  which  the  transfer  is  ef- 
fected exceeds  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  bodies,  which 
fliould  on  this  occafion  have  been  exerted.  Several  ftriking 
experiments  were  made  to  clear  up  thefe  apparent  anomalies. 
Into  one  of  the  tubes  ufed  in  the  laft  experiment  was  put  a 
folution  of  fulphat  of  pot-affi,  into  the  other  pure  water, 
and  into  the  intermediate  veffel  a weak  folution  of  ammonia. 
The  faiine  folution  being  placed  on  the  negative  fide,  and 
the  connection  formed,  the  acid  foon  became  vifible  in  the 
pofitive  tube,  fo  that  it  appears  the  power  of  transfer  was 
greater  than  the  affinity  of  ammonia  for  fulphuric  acid.  This 
experiment  was  varied  by  ufing  ftroug  and  even  faturated  fo- 
lutions  of  potafh  and  lime  with  fimilar  refults.  In  other 
experiments  alkalies  and  earths  were  tranfmitted  through 
acid  folntions  in  the  intermediate  veffel.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  this  power  is  adequate  to  the  force  of 
combination  in  all  instances.  Mr.  Davy  found  that  barytes, 
did  not  pafs  through  fulphuric  acid  without  producing  fome 
fulphat  of  barytes,  and  the  fame  took  place  when  the  acid 
was  attempted  to  be  paffed  through  a folution  of  barytes  ; 
fimilar  effeCts  took  place  with  itrontian  and  fulphuric 
acid. 

It  was  obferved  that  the  metallic  oxyds  were  transferred 
with  more  difficulty  than  the  alkalies  and  earths. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  the  green  fulphat  of  iron  was 
placed  in  the  pofitive  tube,  pure  water  in  the  negative,  and 
a folution  of  muriatic  acid  intermediate,  in  ten  hours  the 
green  oxyd  of  iron  began  to  appear  upon  the  connecting 
2 amianthus, 
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Snianthus,  and  in  three  days  it  was  in  the  negative  tube. 
Similar  refults  were  obfervtd  with  folutions  of  copper,  lead, 
and  tin. 

When  Mr.  Davy  made  various  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  the  connecting  media  inftead  of  amianthus,  he  found 
that  the  elements  of  the  faline  bodies  which  they  contained 
were  transferred.  Thus  he  found  that  a leaf-ftalk  of  the 
polyanthus  afforded  nitric  acid  in  the  pofitive  tube,  and  foda 
in  the  negative  ; and  a piece  of  mufcular  flefti  afforded  mu- 
riatic acid  and  foda. 

The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  appears  to  fliew,  that  the 
decompofitionof  bodies  employed  arifes  from  their  different 
elements  being  attracted  to  the  wires  or  other  metallic  fub- 
ftances  conne&ed  with  the  ends  of  the  Galvanic  battery. 
When  faline  bodies  are  decompcfed,  the  acid  is  attracted  to 
the  politive  wire,  and  the  bafe  to  the  negative.  If  acids  or 
other  oxyds  be  fubjedled  to  the  fame  procefs,  the  oxygen  is 
attra&ed  to  the  politive  iide  of  the  battery,  and  the  in- 
flammable bafe  to  the  negative. 

Mr.  Davy  fucceeded  in  producing  fimilar  refults  of  tranf- 
ference  by  common  electricity.  In  the  eledtrical  current 
the  fame  arrangements  were  obferved  with  refpect  to  the 
transference.  The  acids  and  oxygen  wire  attrafted  that  con- 
nected with  the  conductor,  and  which  is  pofitive  ; while  the 
inflammable  bafes  and  the  bafes  of  falts  were  attracted  to  the 
fide  connected  with  the  negative  conductor. 

It  had  already  been  difcovered  by  Bennet  and  Volta  that 
when  certain  bodies  were  brought  in  contact,  a difturbance 
of  electricity  took  place,  by  one  of  the  bodies  giving  fome 
of  its  electricity  to  the  other,  and  thus  rendering  one  of  them 
redundant  or  pofitive,  and  the  other  deficient  or  negative. 
Bennet  found  that  when  two  flat  polifhed  plates,  one  of 
zinc,  and  the  other  of  copper,  were  brought  in  contact 
face  to  face,  the  zinc  received  a portion  of  electricity  from 
the  copper.  The  plates  were  provided  with  infulating  han- 
dles, and  when  they  were  feparated  as  quick  as  poflible,  the 
relative  Hates  of  electricity  acquired  by  contact  were  render- 
ed apparent  by  the  fenlible  gold  leaf  electrometer,  invented 
by  the  fame  ingenious  philofopher. 

It  was  afterwards difcoveredby  Voltathatthedifturbanceof 
electricity  took  place  from  the  contact  of  different  fluids  with 
metals,  and  it  was  on  this  principle  that  he  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  energy  of  the  pile  which  he  invented,  and  the  ef- 
' fects  produced  in  the  experiments  of  Galvani. 

Mr.  Davy,  with  much  ingenuity  and  great  induftry,  has 
refu’med  this  enquiry,  by  obferving  the  electrical  changes 
ariling  from  the  contact  of  many  different  bodies. 

He  found  that  when  an  alkali  was  in  contact  with  a metal, 
the  latter  gave  fome  of  its  electricity  to  the  former.  But  an 
acid  in  a fimilar  fituation  gave  its  electricity  to  the  metal.  In 
the  firll  inftance  the  metal  became  negative,  and  the  alkali 
pofitive  ; but  in  the  latter  the  metal  was  pofitive,  and  the 
acid  negative.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  Mr.  Davycon- 
ftructed  a pile  with  one  metal  only,  by  placing  an  alkali,  or 
v.  hat  is  better,  a fulphuret  of  an  alkali  on  one  fide  of  the  plate, 
an  acid  on  the  other  fide,  and  water  between  each  llratum  of 
alkaliand  acid.  By  this  means  one  fide  of  the  plate  was 
negative,  and  the  other  fide  pofitive,  fimilar  to  a compound 
plate  of  different  metals. 

Mi.  Davy  made  an  attempt  to  efiablifh  the  relative 
quantities  of  electricity  produced  by  the  contact ; but 
he  did  not  fucceed  with  any  other  bodies  than  fuch  as 
were  perfectly  dry.  Thofe,  however,  which  he  did  make 
were  very  conclulive,  and  tended  much  to  fubftautiate  the 
theory  he  had  projected. 

The  folid  and  dry  acids,  either  in  powder  or  in  cryftals, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  metals,  become  themfelves 


negative,  by  giving  their  electricity  to  the  metal,  which, 
in  confequence,  become  pofitive  : fuch  of  the  earths,  and 
fuch  of  the  alkalies  as  could  be  obtained  dry,  were  tried 
upon  metal.  Lime,  ftrontian,  magnefia,  and  loda,  by  con- 
tact with  metal,  became  pofitive,  and  the  metal  negative ; 
fulphur,  by  contact  with  metal,  becomes  pofitive,  and  the 
metal  the  contrary.  Mr.  Davy  found  that  fuJphurated 
hydrogen  became  pofitive,  and  that  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
became  more  negative  than  the  common  muriatic  acid  ; and 
hence  infers,  that  the  contact  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  muff 
render  the  hydrogen  pofitive,  and  the  oxygen  negative. 

It  was  fair  to  conclude,  that  when  bodies  undergo  dif- 
ferent changes,  with  refpect  to  the  fame  body,  they  muff 
produce  fome  effect  on  each  other.  He  found  dry  oxalic 
acid  become  negative  with  lime,  which  it  rendered  pofitive  : 
the  fame  mull  neceffarily  follow  between  the  acids  and 
alkalies. 

We  may  infer  from  this  theory,  that  any  two  bodies  are 
oppofed  to  each  other  in  their  eletrical  energies,  in  propor- 
tion as  one  becomes  negative  and  the  other  pofitive,  when 
they  are  brought  in  contact  ; and  that,  if  we  are  to  reafon 
from  the  common  phenomena  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulfion,  we  may  expeCt  that  thofe  bodies,  which  produce 
the  greateft  change  upon  each  other,  will  have  the  ftrongeft 
attraction  for  each  other.  If  the  bodies,  by  con'caCt,  pro- 
duce no  change,  we  may  infer  that  they  will  have  no  at- 
traction for  each  other  ; but  that  if  the  pofitive  or  negative 
parts  of  two  bodies,  by  contaCl,  be  prefented  to  one  in  the  fame 
ftate,  they  muff  abfolutely  repel  each  other.  All  this  has 
been  fliewn  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  experiments  of  decompo- 
fition  of  transfer. 

Mr.  Davy  fuppofes,  with  much  plaufibility,  that  the  re- 
lative ftates  of  the  eleCtricity  of  bodies  may  be  the  caufe  of 
chemical  affinity,  and  of  compolition  and  decompolition. 
It  appears  that  bodies  which  have  a ftrong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
a"e,in  their  eleCtrical  ftates,  ftrongly  oppofed  to  that  body.  It 
alfo  happens  that  acids,  which  combine  with  earths,  alkalies, 
and  metallic  oxyds,  are  in  a contrary  ftate  to  the  latter 
bodies.  Another  ftrong  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine is,  that  the  chemical  affinity  of  bodies  is  altered  by 
altering  their  eleClrical  ftates.  Thus,  platina  precipitates 
copper  from  its  folutions  when  the  platina  is  rendered  ne- 
gative ; becaufe  the  copper  in  that  fituation  becomes  more 
negative,  and,  in  confequence,  has  a lefs  affinity  for  oxygen. 
If,  in  the  Galvanic  circuit,  zinc  be  made  negative,  it  does  not 
combine  with  oxygen,  even  if  an  acid  be  prefent.  On  the 
contrary,  filver,  being  in  a fituation  where  it  becomes  pofitive, 
acquires  the  power  of  decompofing  water. 

From  thefe  fades,  and  their  conclufions,  Mr.  Davy  has 
pointed  out  a path,  which  has  already  led  to  very  important 
difeoveries.  The  elements  of  every  compound,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude,  are  in  different  ftates  of  electricity,  fo  long  as  they 
exift  in  combination.  If,  therefore,  by  the  artificial  appli- 
cation of  eleCtrified  furfaces,  the  elements  of  the  compound 
are  more  ftrongly  and  truly  attracted  by  fuch  furfaces  than 
they  attract  each  other,  a decompolition  of  the  body  mult 
be  effected.  And  fince  this  artificial  power  can.  be  accumu- 
lated to  any  extent,  we  may,  with  great  confidence,  expect 
that  the  ultimate  elements  of  bodies  may  fome  time  be 
known. 

Mr.  Davy  did  not  lofe  much  time  in  applying  the  princi- 
ples he  had  already  laid  down.  His  firft  experiment  was  upon 
potalh,  a fubftance  long  fufpedted  by  many  chemifts  to  be  a 
compound.  His  firft  trial  was  upon  a folution  of  alkali, 
but  without  fuccefs : he  then  tried  it  in  a ftate  of  igneous 
fufion.  The  potalh  was  fufed  in  a platina  fpoon,  and  was 
connected  with  one  fide  of  a powerful  battery,  while  a pla- 
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'tma  wire  was  made  to  touch  the  ignited  alkali.  A violent 
aCtion  took  place  ; a brilliant  light  was  obferved  on  the  ne- 
gative fide,  as  if  fome  combuitible  matter  were  produced, 
and  burned  as  it  was  evolved  ; when  the  fpoon  was  negative, 
aeriform  globules  were  feen  to  rile  to  the  furface,  and  inflame 
on  contaCt  with  air.  He  then  made  life  of  potafli,  fliglitly 
moiftened  by  expofure  to  the  air  : the  potafh  was  placed 
upon  a plate  of  platina  connected  with  the  negative  tide  of 
the  battery,  and  a platina  wire  from  the  other  end  of  the 
battery  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  furface  of 
the  potalh  : a violent  effervefcence  took  place  about  the  wire 
'at  the  upper  furface ; no  gas  appeared  on  the  under 
furface  ; but  fmall  globules,  having  high  metallic  lullre,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  quickfilver,  began  to  appear. 
Some  of  thefe  globules  burnt  in  the  air  with  explofion,  and 
bright  flame  ; others  remained,  becoming  tarnifhed,  and 
ultimately  covered  with  a white  film.  Thefe  metallic  glo- 
bules proved  to  be  the  fubftance  for  which  Mr.  Davy 
was  in  fearch,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  bafe  cf  the 
alkali ; fo  that  it  appears  potafh  confifls  of  oxygen,  united 
to  a peculiar  inflammable  bafe.  This  decompoiition  was, 
therefore,  effected  in  confequence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali 
being  attracted  to  the  pofitive  wire,  and  the  inflammable 
bafe  to  the  negative  fide.  (See  Potash  and  Alkali,  and 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1S08,  parti,  page  1.)  By  a fimilar  pro- 
cefs,  Mr.  Davy  decompofed  foda,  ammonia,  and  feveral  of 
the  earths  ; relolving  them,  into  oxygen  and  peculiar  inflam- 
mable bafes. 

An  extenfive  field  is  here  opened  for  chemical  refearch, 
too  vaft  for  human  conception,  by  the  introduction  of  this 
powerful  agent.  More  difeoveries  have  been  made  in  one 
year,  than,  perhaps,  any  one  century  can  boaft. 

Having  given  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  rnoft  prominent 
faCts  of  Galvanifm,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  detailed  effays  of 
the  difeoverers,  we  fiiall  now  proceed  to  the  inveftigation  of 
the  belt  means  of  exciting  Galvanic  energy,  and  the  condruc- 
tion  of  Galvanic  apparatus.  This  part,  however,  we  fiiall  pre- 
face, with  detailing  fome  preliminary  experiments,  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  principles  of  this  intricate  fubject,  as 
well  as  to  point  out  the  bed  means  of  examining  thofe  bodies 
fitted  for  the  production  of  Galvanifm.  Bennet  was  the  firft 
who  difcovered  that  a certain  number  of  bodies,  when  brought 
into  contaft,  caufed  a difturbance  in  their  latent  eleCxricities  : 
for  initance,  if  a plate  of  copper  be  brought  in  contaCt 
with  a plate  of  zinc,  a portion  of  eleCtricity  is  tranfmitted 
from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  rendering  the  latter  pofitive 
and  the  former  negative.  If  the  plates  have  infulated  han- 
dles, they  may  be  feparated,  and  their  refpeCtive  dates  may 
be  {hewn  by  Bennet’s  electrometer.  When  it  was  difcovered 
that  filver  and  zinc,  or  copper  and  zinc,  were  the  bell  exciters 
of  Galvanifm,  V olta,  the  difeoverer  of  the  pile,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  above  faCt  to  explain  the  phenomena.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  pile,  which  confided  of  a certain  number 
of  pairs  of  plates  of  filver  and  zinc,  with  plates  of  wet  cloths 
interpofed  between  them,  be  confiders  the  eleCtricity  gene- 
rated by  the  contact  as  condituting  the  whole  of  the  energy 
of  this  apparatus,  the  fluid  of  the  wet  cloths  being  a mere 
conducting  medium  from  one  pair  of  plates  to  another. 
Volta,  however,  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  when  he  made 
ufe  of  water  as  the  connecting  medium,  he  had  the  fame 
quantity  of  eleCtricity  indicated  by  the  eleCtrometer,  as  when 
the  interpofed  fluid  contained  common  fait,  although  the 
fliock,  in  the  firfl  in  dance,  was  lcarcely  perceptible,  while,  in 
the  latter,  it  was  very  fevere. 

Mr.  De  Luc  has  lately  publiflied  an  account  in  Ni- 
cholfon’s  Journal,  which  is  to  be  continued,  in  which  he 
has  proved  that  the  quantity  of  eleCtricity  indicated  by  the 
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eleCtrometer  iormed  almoltan  nnperceptiblepart  of  the  Gal- 
vanic effeCt.  Mr.  Davy,  in  his  account  of  the  chemical 
agencies  of  eleCtricity,  already  given,  has  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  Galvanic  effeCt  on  the  piinciple  of  contaCt, 
without  allowing  any  of  the  effeCt  to  the  chemical  aCtions  of 
the  fubdances  employed.  He  confiders  the  firfl  effeCt  to  be 
produced  by  the  contaCt  of  the  diffimilar  metals,  the  zinc 
acquiring  excefs,  and  the  copper  becoming  deficient.  The 
elements  of  the  water  employed,  he  fuppofes,  are  in  the 
fame  unequal  date,  by  being  in  combination  ; the  oxygen 
being  deficient  or  negative,  and  the  hydrogen  redundant  or 
pofitive.  It  a neutral  fait  be  employed  he  alfo  fuppofes  that 
the  acid  and  alkali  are  differently  difpofed  in  their  eleCtrical 
tendencies  by  the  former  being  negative,  and  the  latter  po- 
fitive. Accordingly,  therefore,  in  fuch  an  arrangement, 
there  woidd  be  the  united  eleCtrical  energy  of  the  acid,  of  the 
fait,  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  the  copper  plate,  all  of 
which  are  negative.  Thefe  would  be  oppofed  to  the  pofi- 
tive powers  of  the  bafe  of  the  fait,  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  and  the  zinc  plate.  He  fuppofes  that  during  the 
aCtion  of  a battery  confiding  of  the  above  arrangement,  the 
chemical  aCtion,  fo  far  from  being  the  caufe  of  the  eleCtrical 
energy,  may  be  confidered  as  the  means  of  redoring  the 
equilibrium  between  the  bodies  in  different  ftates.  The 
oxygen  deferts  the  hydrogen  to  combine  with  the  zinc,  forming 
oxyd  of  zinc,  thus  dedroying  the  negative  date  of  a quantity 
of  oxygen,  and  the  pofitive  date  of  a quantity  of  zinc. 
The  hydrogen  repairs  to  the  copper,  which  is  in  a contrary 
date  to  itfelf.  This  contaCt  leifens  the  negative  date  of  the 
former,  and  the  pofitive  date  cf  the  latter.  In  this  date 
of  the  procefs  the  bafe  of  the  fait  and  the  oxyd  of  zinc  are 
attracted  to  the  coppsr  furface,  while  the  acid  of  the  fait  is 
attracted  to  the  zinc  plate  ; the  former  tending  to  annihi- 
late the  negative  date  of  the  copper,  and  the  latter  the  po- 
fitive date  of  the  zinc  plate. 

If  an  acid  be  prefent  in  the  fluid  indead  of  a fait,  which 
is  capable  of  decompoiition,  its  elements  are  in  contrary 
dates,  and  have  an  effeCt  fimilar  to  the  water;  but  if  theacid 
is  not  decompofed,  it  can  only  contribute  to  the  procefs  by 
diffolving  the  zinc.  In  the  eleCtrical  experiments  of  Mr. 
Davy,  he  has  (hewn  that  acids  and  oxygen  become  ne- 
gative by  being  brought  in  contaCt  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
inflammable  matter,  in  the  fame  way  that  certain  metals  alter 
their  dates.  In  the  experiments  of  Bennet  and  Volta  we  are 
difpofed  to  place  the  greated  confidence.  At  the  fame  time, 
however,  we  cannot  believe  that  fo  fmall  a quantity  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  capable  of  producing  the  powerful  effeCts  pro- 
duced by  Galvanifm.  We  fiiall  detail  fome  experiments 
which  will  prove  that  theGalvanic  procefs  depends  in  a great 
meafure  upon  the  chemical  agents  employed,  and  that  in 
no  indance  is  Galvanifm  produced  without  water.  A metallic 
furface  is  capable  of  oxydation,  and  another  metallic  furface 
is  kept  free  from  oxydation,  at  the  fame  time  when  the  two 
metallic  furfaces  are  unconnected.  The  electricity  produced 
by  the  contaCt  of  bodies  appears  to  be  quite  didinct  from 
that  produced  by  the  chemical  procefs,  and  may  be  afeer- 
tained  by  the  eleCtrometer.  In  a Galvanic  feries,  compofed 
of  fifty  pairs  of  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  with  a fluid 
medium  of  pure  water,  the  eleCtricity,  as  meafured  by  the 
eleCtrometer,  will  be  jud  the  fame  as  if  a quantity  of  muri- 
atic acid  were  added  to  the  water.  Yet  in  the  firfl  indance 
no  perceptible  Galvanic  effeCt  will  be  perceived,  while  in 
the  latter  a very  fevere  fliock  may  be  felt. 

According  to  Mr.  Davy’s  doCtrine  the  eleCtrical  energies 
are  the  fame  in  both  indances,  flnee  the  acid  is  not  decom- 
pofed, and  of  courfe  cannot  contribute  to  the  effeCt.  If  it 
therefore  does  no  more  than  diflblve  the  oxyd  of  zinc,  it  can 
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only  be  faid  to  keep  up  the  original  energy,  and  therefore 
the  firft  effeft  of  both  muft  be  the  fame,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fatt.  Agreeable  to  this  hypothecs,  a folution  of  a neu- 
tral fait  ought  to  produce  the  greateft  poffible  Galvanic  ef- 
fect from  the  additional  agency  of  the  oppofite  elcftrical 
ftates  of  the  acid  and  alkali.  Mr.  Davy  affcrts  that  in  the 
firft  inftance  the  effeft  is  greater,  but  that  in  a little  time 
the  alkali  gets  to  the  copper  plate,  and  tends  to  deilroy  its 
negative  date,  and  in  confequence  the  energy  becomes  much 
weakened  or  deftroyed.  As  a proof  of  this,  he  obferves,  that 
if  tire  trough  be  ihaken,  foasto  mix  the  different  fubftances 
in  the  cells,  the  power  becomes  much  revived.  Several 
affertions  here  are  not  fupportedby  faff.  In  the  lirft  place 
no  faline  folution,  even  in  the  firit  beginning,  produces  fo 
great  an  effeft  as  a free  acid,  diluted  with  water,  particu- 
larly the  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  Davy  would  account  for  the  great  effeft  of  the  nitric 
acid  from  the  acid  undergoing  decompofition.  From  fimilar 
reafonings  nitrat  of  potaffi  fhould  produce  the  greateft 
effeft  poffible,  becaufe  both  the  fait  and  the  acid  are  decorn- 
pofed.  This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  experience, 
knee  muriat  of  foda  produces  a greater  effeft  than  nitrat  of 
potafh,  although  the  latter,  confident  with  Mr.  Davy’s 
hypothefis,  fhould  produce  a greater  effeft  than  nitric  acid, 
by  the  add’tional  eleftrical  power  of  the  acid  and  the 
alkali. 

With  refpeft  to  the  permanence  of  the  effeft,  it  will  be 
found  in  praftice  that  acids  which  produce  the  greated  effeft 
in  the  fil'd  indance  are  the  lead  permanent,  and  that  faline 
dilutions,  which  aft  upon  zinc  very  flowly,  are  found  to  be 
more  permanent.  Thofe  falts  will  be  found  mod  efficacious 
which  form  triple  falts  with  zinc.  ITence  the  reafon  why 
muriat  of  foda  afts  more  powerfully  than  nitrat  of  potafh, 
and  why  muriat  of  ammonia  is  full  more  energetic  than 
muriat  of  foda,  fince  it  oxydates,  and  combines  with  metals 
with  very  great  facility.  There  are  other  lafts  which  mili- 
tate flrongiy  agaanft  Mr.  Davy’s  theory:  the  free  alkalies  are 
found  to  have  a greater  Galvanic  effeft  than  the  neutral  falts. 
A folution  of  caudle  of  potafh  is  much  more  powerful  than 
any  falts  formed  with  that  alkali.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  facility  with  which  alkalies  diffolve  mod  oxyds  of 
metals.  Independent  of  the  proofs  already  brought  for- 
ward, we  ffiall  introduce  fome  experiments  which  cannot  fail 
to  demondrate  that  the  phenomena  of  Galvanifm  do  not 
depend  upon  the  flight  electric  effefts  produced  by  contact, 
but  upon  the  chemical  aftion  of  the  bodies  employed.  Mr. 
Davy,  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  obferves, 
that  if  eledtricity  were  produced  during  chemical  charges, 
it  ought  to  be  appreciated  by  the  eledtrometer  ; but  till  we 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  connedtion  between  eledtricity 
and  caloric,  the  latter  of  which  is  always  didurbed  during 
chemical  change,  nothing  conclufive  can  be  drawn  from  fuch 
argument.  Mr.  Davy  mentions  another  experiment  to  prove 
that  the  Galvanic  effect  is  not  the  refult  of  the  chemical 
effedt.  He  dates  that  in  the  Galvanic  combination  of  zinc, 
copper,  and  nitric  acid,  the  zinc  is  pofitive.  But  on  a com- 
bination of  zinc,  nitric  acid,  and  water,  the  fide  of  the  zinc 
next  the  acid  is  negative.  If,  he  obferves,  the  Galvanic 
effedt  was  dependent  on  the  chemic  :1  adtion,  the  zinc  would 
be  pofitive  in  both  indances.  That  the  zinc  in  contadt 
with  the  nitric  acid  is  negative,  Mr.  Davy’s  own  experiments 
and  reafoning  contradidt.  The  very  contadt  of  the  acid,  by 
his  own  hypothefis,  ought  to  make  the  zinc  pofitive,  which 
would  alfo  tend  to  increafe  its  affinity  for  oxygen.  Perhaps 
in  all  cafes  in  which  water  is  decompofed  by  the  agency  of  a 
metal  and  an  acid,  the  advantage  of  the  prefence  of  the 
asid  may  in  this  way  be  accounted  for- 


Galvanic  Combi  nations. — No  fubitance  can  poffibly  enter 
into  any  Galvanic  combination  except  it  be  a good  condudtor 
of  eledtricity.  The  moft  common  and  fimple  Galvanic 
combination  confifts  of  two  furfaces  of  diffimilar  metals  and 
a fluid  containing  oxygen  placed  between  them.  One  off 
the  metals  fhould  be  fufceptible  of  oxydation  by  the  fluid,, 
and  the  other  lefs  fufceptible  of  oxydation  by  the  fluid.  A 
communication  made  between  the  two  metallic  furfaces, 
cither  by  bringing  the  metals  together,  or  by  connedting 
them  by  a metallic  fubftance,  will  fhew  the  effeft  of  the 
combination  by  fuch  tefts  as  will  hereafter  be  mentioned. 
A Galvanic  combination,  as  Mr.  Davy  has  flic-wn,  may  be 
formed  of  one  metal  only,  by  its  being  fo  fituated  that  one 
part  of  it  may  undergo  oxydation  in  a greater  degree  than 
the  other.  This  Mr.  Davy  effedted  by  placing  dilute  ni- 
trous acid  on  one  fide  of  the  metal  and  fulphuret  of  potafh 
on  the  other,  having  a ftratum  of  water  between  the  fluids,- 
Well-burnt  charcoal  and  plumbago  are  found  to  have  the 
fame  effedl  with  metals  in  Galvanic  combinations.  The  moft 
fenfible  teft  of  any  Galvanic  combination  is  the  mufcles  of  a 
recently  killed  frog  : if  the  limbs  are  placed  in  the  circuit,, 
which  cormedts  the  two  metallic  furfaces,  at  the  fame  time 
the  metals  touch  one  another,  the  mufcles  are  violently  con- 
vulfed.  If  the  metals  be  in  any  degree  diffimilar  betweea 
which  the  limbs  are  placed,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  part  is 
moiftened  with  water,  convulfions  will  be  perceived  as  often 
as  a metallic  communication  is  made  between  the  diffimilar 
metals.  If  the  tongue  be  made  to  touch  the  two  metals 
which  form  a Galvanic  combination,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  metals  are  brought  in  contadt,  a taile  will  be  perceived, 
not  much  unlike  that  of  an  acid  : and  if  the  metals  be  very 
diffimilar,  fuch  for  inftance  as  iilver  and  zinc,  at  the  moment 
of  contadt,  a flafh  of  light  will  be  perceived  fimilar  to  that 
produced  by  a blow  about  the  eye.  In  fpeaking  of  Galvanic 
combinations  in  future,  we  ffiall  call  that  metallic  furface 
which  is  undergoing  oxydation  the  pofitive  furface ; the 
other  metal,  which  mult  be  lei's  fufceptible  of  oxydation,  we 
ffiall  denominate  the  negative  furface ; and  the  oxydating 
medium,  the  interpofed  fluid. 

In  afeertaining  the  power  of  any  Galvanic  combination 
we  ffiall  make  ufe  of  a teft  different  from  either  of  thofe- 
above-mentioned,  fince  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  and 
regular.  It  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Wolkifton,  as  we  have 
before  ffated,  that  in  every  Galvanic  combination,  the  nega- 
tive furface,  fo  long  as  the  circuit  is  complete,  is  obferved  to 
give  out  bubbles  of  gas,  which  is  found  Xo  be  hydrogen,  but 
that  this  gas  ceafes  to  be  evolved  as  foon  as  the  metals  are  fe~ 
parated.  The  moft  convenient  way  of  making  thefe  experi- 
ments, is  with  wires  of  the  metals  : the  fluid  in  which  the 
wires  are  immerfed  fhould  confift  of  water,  containing  -j~th 
or  TV  of  muriatic  or  fulphuric  acid.  The  wires  are  lirft  put 
into  the  fluid,  and  kept  feparate.  The  zinc  will  be  violently 
afted  upon  by  decompofition  of  the  water,  but  the  lefier 
oxydable  wire,  if  of  platina,  gold,  iilver,  copper,  or  brafs,. 
will  not  exhibit  any  change.  If,  however,  the  ends  of  the 
wires  out  of  the  liquid  be  brought  into  contaft,  an  abundance 
of  gas  will  be  evolved  from  the  negative  wire.  Zinc,  with 
platina,  gold,  filver,  and  palladium,  affords  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  from  the  negative  wire  during  contadt. 
Zinc  with  copper  the  next.  Zinc  with  iron  very  little  lefs 
than  zinc  with  copper.  By  gueffing  at  the  quantity  of  gas 
given  out  from  the  negative  furface  in  different  combinations, 
we  have  in  the  following  table  fome  idea  of  their  relative 
power.  The  maximum  is  made  io,  and  a quantity  of  bub- 
bles, which  could  juft  be  de faded  by  a magnifying  glafs,  is 
called  i* 


Pofitive 
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Pufuive 

Metal. 

N egitive 
Metal. 

Interpofed  Fluid. 

Effect  pro- 
duced. 

Zinc. 

Platina. 

Dilute  fulphuric  acid. 

10 

Ditto. 

Gold. 

Ditto. 

10 

Ditto. 

Silver. 

Ditto. 

10 

Ditto. 

Palladium. 

Ditto. 

10 

Ditto. 

Copper. 

Ditto. 

8 

Ditto. 

Iron. 

Ditto. 

7 

Iron. 

Platina. 

Ditto. 

3 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dilute  Nitric  Acid. 

3 

Ditto. 

Copper. 

Dilute  fulphuric  acid. 

None. 

Tin. 

Platina. 

Ditto. 

4 

Ditto. 

Copper. 

Ditto. 

None. 

Ditto. 

Iron. 

Solution  of  Cauftic 
Potalh. 

1 

Ditto. 

Copper. 

Ditto. 

1 

2 

Ditto. 

Platina. 

Ditto. 

2 

Zinc. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3 

Ditto. 

Copper. 

Ditto. 

2 

Ditto. 

j Antimony. 

Dilute  fulphuric  acid. 

2 

Di.to. 

Bifmuth. 

Ditto. 

4 

Ditto. 

Platina. 

Nitric  acid. 

10 

Ditto. 

Copper. 

Ditto. 

8 

Tin. 

Platina. 

Ditto. 

3 

Copper. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 

Silver. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3 

4- 

We  are  under  a neeeffity  of  referring  the  farther  account 
of  this  fubjeft  to  the  article  Voltabsm. 

GALVEAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentejo  ; 24  miles  W.N.W.  of  Eftremoz. 

GALVEPTES,  in  Navigation,  lhips  of  war  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  on  the  Mahratta  coal,  which  are  conftrufted  for 
carrying  four,  and  fo.netin.es  fix  guns.  Their  chief  em- 
ployment is  to  fcour  the  coaics  of  a clafs  of  pirates,  named 
“ Chamchas,”  who  fall/  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of 
Guzurat,  and  comirit  depredations  upon  trading  veffels 
which  they  happen  to  furprife  in  thofe  feas.. 

GALVEZIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  the  unfortunate 
Dombey,  in  honour  of  the  Spanilh  minifter  for  Indian 
affairs  Dot  Galvez,  who  was  concerned  in  his  appointment, 
and  who  alone  of  all  thofe  who  had  it  fubfequently  in  their 
jpower  t do  him  jufcice,  teftified  any  inclination  to  relieve  his 
duli  efs  j by  offering  him  a fum  of  money,  which  however 
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was  not  accepted.  See  Dombey.  Juff.  119.  Clafs  and 
order,  Didynamia  Angiojpcrmia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata , Linn. 
Scrophularia,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  “ Cal.  Perianth  fmall,  inferior,  in  five  fegments. 
Cor.  tubular,  fomewhat  fwelling  at  the  bafe  ; limb  of  two 
lips,  the  upper  two-lobed,  the  lower  deeply  three-cleft. 
Stam.  not  prominent  beyond  the  corolla.  Stigma  one.  Peric. 
Capfule  globofe. — A branching  (hrub,  found  in  Peru, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  folitary,  axillaryjfo'aw.f.”  JvJJtcu , 
from  his  own  herbarium  and  the  manufcripts  of  Dombey. 
GALUPPI.  See  Buhanello. 

GALUTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 
5 miles  N.  of  Shehrban. 

GALWAY,  a very  large  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  which  is  inferior  in  fize  only  to  the 
county  of  Cork,  but  the  laff  in  population  of  the  thirty-two. 
It  lies  immediately  fouth  of  Mayo,  which,  with  part  of 
Rofcommon,  forms  its  northern  boundary  ; on  the  eaft  it 
has  the  county  of  Rofcommon,  the  King’s  county,  and 
county  of  Tipperary  ; on  the  fouth,  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  Galway  bay  ; and  on  the  weft,  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It 
extends  43  Irifh  miles  (54!  Englilh)  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  76  Irifh  (96 ± Englilh)  miles  from  E.  to  W.  containing 
989,950  acres,  which  are  1546  fquare  miles  Irifh  (in  Englilh 
meafure  1 »7 39^59 T acres,  or  2718  fquare  miles).  In  this 
vaft  traft  are  only  116  pariflies,  which  contain,  on  an 
average,  8534  acres  each.  Yet  there  are  only  28  benefices, 
and  as  many  churches,  which  would  give  upwards  of  35,00^ 
Irifh  acres  to  the  care  of  each  reftor  ! Thefe  pariflies  are 
in  the  archbifhopric  ofTuam,  and  the  bifhoprics  of  Clo;:- 
fert,  Kilmacduagh,  Elphin,  aud  Killalce.  The  number  of 
houfes  in  the  county  of  Galway,  according  to  thelaft  official 
return  of  the  infpeftor-general  of  hearth-money  in  1791,  was 
24,268,  though  Dr.  Beaufort  has  given  it  as  28,212  ; above 
20,000  of  which  number  are  exempt  from  the  hearth-tax. 
Reckoning  the  population  at  fix  to  a houfe,  it  will  be  about 
145,000,  or  one  perfon  for  near  feven  acres.  “ This  very 
fcanty  population,’’  fays  Dr.  Beaufort,  “ may  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  accounted  for,  by  the  rude  ftate  of  the  three  baronies 
on  the  weft  of  lough  Corrib,  which  amount  to  a third  part 
of  the  county.”  The  extenfive  country  on  this  fide  of  the 
lake,  according  to  the  fame  writer,  (almoft  the  only  authority 
to  be  relied  on  refpefting  this  county,  and  from  whofe  me- 
moir, therefore,  the  prefent  article  is  chiefly  extrafted,)  is 
flat,  with  the  exception  of  a few  fertile  hills  of  no  great 
height,  and  fome  low  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Clare. 
The  foil  is  warm  and  fertile,  covering,  at  no  great  depth,  a 
ftratum  of  lime-ftone  rock,  which,  in  the  parts  adjoining  the 
county  of  Clare,  rifes  fo  thick  above  the  furface  as  to  render 
thofe  parts  unfit  for  tillage,  though  they  are  excellent  for 
pafture.  The  richeft  part  of  the  county  is  between  Loughren 
and  Portumna,  thence  to  Eyrecourt,  Clonfert,  and  Aghrim. 
Few  ditches  are  to  be  feen  in  Galway,  the  fields  being  chiefly 
inclofed  with  dry  ftone-walls,  which  gives  the  country  a 
dreary  afpeft.  The  weftern  part  of  the  county  is  of  quite 
a different  char  after  from  the  reft.  The  diffrift  called  Jar- 
connaught  contains  fome  good  land  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  along 
the  beautiful  fhore  of  lough  Corrib.  But  the  heart  of  this  dil- 
trift  is  an  affembiageof  unreclaimablerock  and  mountain  ; and 
beyond  Oughterard,  mount  Leam  Hands  very  high  above  the 
lake.  The  rocks  at  Oughterard,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
Fuogh,  of  which  there  are  immenfe  maffes,  are  all  a black 
and  white  marble,  equal,  at  leaft,  in  beauty,  to  that  of 
Kilkenny  ; yet,  when  Dr.  Beaufort  wrote,  there  was  feldom 
employment  for  more  than  one  folitary  artift,  in  working 
up  a few  chimney-pieces.  Lough  Corrib  fomewhat  refem- 
bles  lough  Erne  in  its  form,  and  extends  20  miles  in  length, 
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being  ii  wide  in  the  broadeft  part : in  the  middle  it  is  con-  iflands  is  a fafe  road  ; and  a number  of  inlets  on  the  coafts, 
t rafted  to  a fmall  channel,  which  is  eroded  by  a ferry  at  as  well  as  the  harbour  of  Galway,  are  fufficielitly  deep  for 
Knock.  The  large  barony  oi  Ballinahinch,  which  is  better  the  reception  of  merchant  (hips  ; but  are  more  frequented 
known  by  the  name  of  Connamara,  abounds  with  line  harbours,  by  coafters  and  fifhing-boats,  than  by  veffels  in  the  foreign 
but  is  alfo  extremely  mountainous.  The  hills  of  Ourred  trade.  The  indented  (liores  of  Connamare  abound  in  Well- 
and Cafliel  are  very  high,  and  the  vaft  ridge  called  Beanbeolla,  fneltered  havens.  With  refpeft  to  the  agriculture  of  Gal- 
or  the  Twelve  Pins,  which  is  a well  known  fea-mark,  con-  way,  it  is  faid  that  tillage  is  rapidly  increafing  : the  foil,  as 
fills  of  almoft  perpendicular  rock.  At  the  foot  of  this  before  obferveel,  is  naturally  fertile  ; manures  are  abundant ; 
ridge,  clofe  to  the  little  village  of  Ballinahinch,  a charming  and  their  agriculture  tolerably  judicious.  We  here  find 
lake  fpreads  itfelf  for  fome  miles  ; and  on  the  river  which  moft  of  thofe  practices,  which  have  long  difgraced  the  huf- 
runs  from  it  into  Roundftone  bay,  there  is  a great  falmon  bandry  of  the  weftern  counties,  no  more  ftubbornly  purfued  ' 
fiftiery.  On  the  tides  of  hills,  and  in  the  valleys,  which  are  the  refident  landholders  generally  fet  examples  of  enlightened 
watered  by  rivers  and  fmall  lakes,  and  fheltered,  in  fome  tillage  in  their  refpeftive  demefnes  ; and,  in  addition  to  lime- 
places,  by  the  venerable  remains  of  ancient  woods,  the  foil  is  ftone,  lime -Hone  gravel,  and  marie,  fea-wrack,  and  even  fern 
rnoftly  inclined  to  a black  bog;  but  gravel,  fand,  or  rock,  and  other  weeds,  which  the  inhabitants  col'eft  and  rot,  prove 


lie  at  no  greater  depth  than  from  one  to  three  feet  below  the 
furface.  Great  quantities  of  kelp  are  made  all  along  the 
coait,  and,  by  manuring  with  fea-wrack,  the  land  is  rendered 
very  productive  to  the  fcattered  families  that  inhabit  it,  who 
are  all  little  farmers  and  hardy  fifhermen.  The  northern 
part  of  this  diftrift  is  called  Joyce’s  Country,  and  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  a clan  of  that  name.  It  is  alfo  extremely 
rough  ; Mamtrafna,  on  the  borders  of  Mayo,  is  very  high, 
and  Ben-Levagh,  at  the  north-weft  angle  of  lough  Corrib, 
is  a ftupendons  mountain.  Yet  the  borders  of  the  lake,  the 
Chore  of  Killeries,  and  the  valley  through  which  the  river 
Bealnabrack  runs,  are  pretty  well  peopled,  and  the  foil  fuch 
as  would  amply  repay  the  pains  and  expence  of  good  culti- 
vation. This  county  does  not  appear,  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Donald  Stewart,  itinerant  mineralogilt  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  to  promife  much  addition  to  the  mineral  treafures 
of  Ireland.  Lime-ftone  and  marie  are,  indeed,  valuable  to  the 
agricultural,  and  thefe  are  in  abundance  ; but  the  only  ores 
feem  to  be  lead  and  manganefe  ; and  there  is  little  profpeft 
of  coal.  The  lead  is  moft  abundant  in  the  mountains  near 
lough  Corrib.  A very  particular  account  of  the  rare  plants 
found  in  this  county,  and  efpecially  the  wild  weftern  dillrift, 
was  publi filed  by  Dr.  Wade,  profeffor  of  botany  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  that  body.  To 
detail  all  of  them  would  be  tedious  ; but  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
notice  a few  of  the  moft  uncommon.  Afperula  cynanchia, 
galium  boreale,  alchemilla  alpina,  rhamnus  catharticus,  pim- 
pinella  magna,  drofera  anglica,  erica  daboecia  (very  common) 
atidromeda  polifolia,  arbutus  uva  urfi,  faxifraga  umbrofa, 
and  hy.peroides,  cratsegus  arica,  forbus  aucuparia,  myagrum 
fativum,  lavatera  arborea,  lobelia  dortmanni,  are  found  there, 
with  a great  variety  of  cryptogamics.  This  county,  which 
reaches  from  the  fea  to  the  Shannon,  is  well  watered  by 
rivers  and  lakes  : feveral  of  the  rivers  are,  in  part  of  their 
courfe,  fubterraneous.  The  Black  river,  on  the  bounds  of 
Mayo,  dips  for  about  three  miles  near  the  village  of  Shrule. 
The  Clare  and  the  Moyne  unite  their  waters  under  ground, 
alternately  appearing  and  retiring  from  view  in  the  Turlach- 
■ more  ; which,  in  winter,  form  a lake,  and  in  fummer  a 
beautiful  and  found  fheep-walk,  upwards  of  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.  Near  Gort  there  are  a vaft 
n-umber  of  thefe  fwallows  ; in  which  fome  part  of  almoft 
every  river  and  brook  in  the  neighbourhood  is  ingulphed. 
The  river  Gurrnamakin  dips  feveral  times,  and,  after  a con- 
cealed courfe  of  two  miles,  rifes  on  the  beach  below  high 
water-mark,  and  diicharges  itfelf  among  the  rocks  in  the 
bay  of  Kinvarra.  Lough  Rea  is  a fine  piece  of  water  ; and 
lough  Contra,  near  the  borders  of  Clare,  is  faid  to  poffefs  all 
the  beauties  that  hills,  woods,  and  ifiands  can  impart  to  water. 
The  maritime  advantages  of  this  county  mull  not  be  omitted. 
The  vaft  bay  of  Galway  is  fheltered  at  the  entrance  by  the 
three  fouthern  iftes  of  Arran-  The  found  between  thefe 


good  manures.  The  fruits  oi  labour  are  rich  crops  of  oats? 
barley,  potatoes,  and  fometimes  wheat.  But  the  climate  of 
this  hilly  and  weftern  region  is  too  variable,  humid,  and 
tempelluous  even  to  permit  crops  of  grain  to  grow  and  ripen 
here,  fo  happily  as  in  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Nor  have  the  inhabitants  of  Galway  acquired  thofe 
vigilant  and  enlightened  habits  of  induftry  fo  efientially 
requifite  to  enfure  fuccefs  to  their  mode  of  hufbandry. 
The  linen  manufacture  has  of  late  years  increafed  in  this 
diftrift,  efpecially  near  lough  Rea,  and  bleach  greens 
in  proportion.  The  fifheries  on  the  coall  alfo  add  con- 
hderably  to  the  means  of  employment  and  fupport.  The 
villages  in  the  eaftern  part  are  numerous  and  cheerful, 
but  in  the  higher,  or  weftern  regions,  there  are  very  few, 
and  thefe  the  abode  of  poverty  and  mifery.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, ftrikes  a ftranger  more  forcibly  than  the  vaft  number 
of  old  caftles  and  churches  in  ruins,  or  on  the  brink  of  decay, 
that  occur  in  this  dill  rift,  “ pourtraying,”  fays  a late  writer, 
“ the  warlike  character  of  former  inhabitants,  their  noble 
eftablilhments,  their  religious  zeal,  or  the  power  of  their 
chieftains,  and  infpiring  a train  of  reflections  agreeably  dif- 
pelled  by  the  numerous  modern  manfions,  that  direct  to 
lcenes  of  natural  beauty,  rural  improvement,  or  to  a tenantry 
enjoying  the  bleffings  of  profperity  and  peace.  The  county 
ol  Galway  is  reprefented  in  parliament  by  three  members, 
two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town  of  Galway. 
Beaufort’s  Memoir  of  Mefirs.  Robertfons’  View  of  Ireland. 

Galway,  the  chief  town  cf  the  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  Ireland  ; and  formerly,  when  each  province  had  a diftinft 
governor,  the  capital  of  Connaught.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
broad  and  ftony  river  by  which  lough  Corrib  empties  itfelf 
into  the  fea.  It  does  r.ot  cover  a very  large  fpace,  but  being 
very  compaft,  and  having  little  wafte  ground  within  its  an- 
cient and  mouldering  walls,  it  contains  a great  number  of 
inhabitants.  They  may  be  eftimated  at  i2,oco,  though, 
there  are  but  950  houfes  ; for  the  greater  part  of  this  ancient 
town  confifts  of  fquare  edifices  at  leaft  200  years  old,  with- 
each  a fmall  court  in  the  centre.  Several  diftinft  families 
occupy  thefe  large  houfes  ; an  arched  way,  leading  from  the 
llreet  to  the  court,  with  a ftone  ftaircafe  on  each  fide.  The 
ftreets  are  long  and  narrow.  This  was  formerly  the  moft 
commercial  town  in  Ireland  ; but  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  has 
long  fince  forfaken  it  ; and  though  it  has  ftill  fome  commerce, 
it  has  been  left  behind  by  many  other  places.  No  veffels 
come  up  as  far  as  the  town ; but  the  goods  are  conveyedback  » 
ward  and  forward  by  lighters.  The  linen  manufafture,  and 
the  various  fifneries  along  the  coaft,  are  the  chief  employment 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  collegiate  church,  of  which  the 
conftitution  and  privileges  are  unique  in  Ireland,  is  very 
large.  The  government  of  the  town  is  placed  in  a mayor, 
fheriffs,  and  recorder  ; and  the  freemen  return  a member  to 
the  imperial  parliament.  The  public  buildings  in  Galway, 
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befides  tlie  collegiate  church  already  mentioned,  which  is  of 
Gothic  ftructure,  are  an  exchange,  three  nunneries,  three 
monafteries,  commodious  barracks  for  two  or  three  regiments 
of  infantry,  a charter  fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  Galway  is  a 
poll  and  fair-town,  and  is  iituated  102  miles  weft  from  Dub- 
lin. N.  lat.  53s  14'.  W.  long.  8’  5'  from  Greenwich. 
Beaufort.  Robertfon’s  Book  of  Roads. 

Galway  Bay,  a large  bay  in  the  weft  of  Ireland,  twenty 
miles  long,  and  leven  miles  broad,  the  north  fide  of  which 
has  feveral  ftioals  and  blind  rocks,  fome  of  which  are  called 
the  flags  of  Arran,  but  the  north  fide  of  it  is  fafer.  The 
three  ifles  of  Arran  fhelter  the  entrance,  and  caufe  no  lefs 
than  four  paffages  into  the  bay. 

Galway,  a poft  town  of  America,  in  the  county  of  Sara- 
toga, New  York;  W.  of  Ballftown,  and  containing  2310 
inhabitants. 

GALYBE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa 
Propria,  fituated  between  the  two  Syrtes,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

GALZHA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Black  fea  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Varna. 

GAMA,  Vasco,  Vasquez  di,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
navigator,  was  born  at  Synes,  a maritime  town  in  the  Por- 
tuguefe  province  of  Alentejo,  and  being  of  an  enterprifing 
■fpirit  he  was  devoted  to  the  fea-fervice,  in  which  he  foon  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf.  When  king  Emanuel  determined  to 
pufh  his  difcoveries  in  the  Eaft,  Di  Gama  was  fixed  on  to 
conduct  the  expedition.  He  accordingly  fet  fail  from 
Lilbon  with  a fquadron  of  four  fmall  veflels  in  July  1497. 
Suchj  however,  was  the  ftate  of  navigation  at  that  time,  that 
he  was  four  months  contending  with  contrary  winds  before  he 
reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  length  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  double  that  cape,  which  had  hitherto  baffled 
the  attempts  of  all  his  countrymen,  and  which  had  been  the 
conftant  objeft  of  their  terror  and  anxious  hope.  Thence  he 
proceeded  along  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Africa,  till  he  arrived 
at  Melinda ; where  he  had  the  high  fatisfaClion  to  find  a 
people  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  engaged  in  adtive 
commerce  with  the  remote  countries  of  Afia.  Here  he  pro- 
cured a Mahometan  pilot,  who  conducted  him  to  the  Malabar 
coaft,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  May  he  arrived  at  Calicut.  He 
was  received  in  a friendly  manner  by  the  prince,  and  Gama 
conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence  and  refolution  in 
his  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
freight  his  {hip  with  many  of  the  moil  valuable  produdlions 
of  the  Eaft.  At  length  tire  Mahometan  merchants,  jealous 
of  his  fuccefs,  laid  a plot  for  his  deftrudlion  ; upon  the  dif- 
covery  of  which  Di  Gama  embarked  with  all  his  treafure.s, 
and  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
teftimony  of  gratitude  and  refpedl  by  the  king  and  nation. 
He  entered  the  port  of  Lifbon  in  September  1499,  having 
had,  however,  the  misfortune  to  lofe  the  greater  part  of  his 
crew  by  difeaie  and  fatigue.  This  expedition  completely 
eftablilhed  the  practicability  of  a new  road  to  the  Indies, 
and  other  naval  commanders  were  fent  out  upon  fimilar  expe- 
ditions. 

Di  Gama  was  employed  in  a fecond  voyage,  in  which  he 
had  the  command  of  a confiderabie  fleet,  and  was  honoured 
by  his  fovereign  with  the  title  of  admiral  of  the  Indian,  Per- 
fian,  and  Arabian  fear.  In  the  courfe  of  this  voyage,  which 
he  commenced  in  1502,  he  compelled  tribute  from,  or  an  al- 
liance with,  the  petty  princes  that  he  met  with  in  his  route  : 
when  he  arrived  at  Cochin  lie  received  a deputation  from  the 
Chriftians  of  St.  Thomas,  to  whom  he  promifed  protection. 
The  prince,  who  began  to  be  fufpicious  of  the  motives  of  his 
-vifitors,  fitted  out  a fleet  to  intercept  them  in  their  courfe, 
ji  oping,  no  doubt,  to  put  an  end  to  their  future  projects ; but 


Di  Gama,  underftanding  their  intentions,  began  the  attack 
with  a degree  of  ardour  little  expeCted  by  the  combatants, 
and  boarded  and  took  two  of  the  largeft  {hips,  which  proved 
to  be  prizes  of  immenfe  value.  After  this  fuccefs  he  re- 
turned, and  landed  at  Lilbon  in  September  1503.  The  fuc- 
cefs of  this  voyage  occafloned  great  rejoicings  in  Portugal, 
and  the  government  fet  about  the  means  of  fecuring  the 
ellabliftiments  it  had  made  in  India,  and  of  extending  them 
by  cor.queft.  We  hear  little  more  of  Di  Gama  till  the  year 
1524,  when  he  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake  a third  voyage, 
with  the  rank  of  viceroy  of  the  Indies.  He  proceeded  to 
Cochin,  was  victorious  againit  the  people  of  Calicut,  who  at- 
tempted to  fruftrate  his  defigns,  and  achieved  other  things  of 
importance,  when  he  died  December  25,  1525.  He  left  two 
fons,  Don  Stephen  and  Don  Chriftopher,  who  were  after- 
wards viceroys  of  the  Indies,  and  who  are  noticed  with  ap- 
plaufe  and  honour  in  hiftory.  Robertfon’s  Hill,  of  Ame- 
rica. Mod.  Univer.  Hill. 

GAMACHES,  Stephen  Simon,  was  born  at  Meulan 
about  the  year  1672,  and,  being  educated  for  the  church,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  canon  of  the  Holy  Crofs  de  la  Breton- 
niere,  and  acquired  fo  much  reputation  by  his  proficiency  in 
feienee  and  literature  that  he  was  eleCled  a member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  the  year 
1756  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him,  beiides 
other  works,  “ Phyfical  Aftronomy,”  in  two  vols.  4to.  ; 
“ Literary  and  Philofophical  Diilertations  “ The  Syftem 
of  a Chriftian  Philofopher  ; ” “ The  Elegancies  of  Lan- 
guage reduced  to  their  Principles.”  This  lall  has  been  re- 
commended as  deferving  the  perufal  of  every  perfon  who  is 
defirous  of  a good  ftyle:  it  has  been  denominated  A Dic- 
tionary of  fine  Thoughts.”  Nouv.  Didl.  Hill. 

Gamaches,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dillridt  of  Abbeville  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Abbeville.  The  place 
contains  1037,  and  the  canton  10,093  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  165  kiliometres,  in  21  communes. 

G iVMALA,  or  Gamal,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Paleftine,  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  Gaulanitis,  fo  called  be- 
caufe,  being  fituated  on  a high  mountain,  its  form  refembled 
that  of  a camel.  It  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa  ; 
but  as  the  inhabitants  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  it  was  be- 
fieged,  firft  by  the  forces  of  Agrippa  and  afterwards  by  the 
Romans,  who,  after  a long  fiege,  took  and  lacked  it.  It 
was  afterwards  fortified,  and  taken  by  Vefpafian,  who  put 
the  inhabitants  to  death,  precipitating  many  of  them  from 
the  fummit  of  the  citadel.  Herod  repaired  it,  and  changed 
its  name  into  “ Herodium,”  but  the  ancient  appellation  pre- 
vailed. 

GAMALIBA,  a town  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

GAMALIEL,  furnamed  the  Aged,  in  Scripture  Biogra- 
phy, an  eminent  Jewifh  rabbi  in  the  firil  age  of  Chriftianity, 
fuppofed  to  be  St.  Paul’s  mailer,  and  mentioned  by  him, 
Afts,  xxii.  3,  and  in  chap.  v.  34,  to  be  “ one  of  the  council, 
a pharifee  and  dodlor  of  the  la w,  had  in  reputation  with  all 
the  people.”  Accordingly  he  appears  from  other  teftimo- 
nies  to  have  been  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  Jewifh  peo- 
ple, and  he  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Milhna.  We  have 
ample  evidence  that  Gamaliel  was  never  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity, as  fome  Chriftians,  efpecially  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
have  fondly  and  weakly  imagined.  Indeed,  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  him  by  St.  Paul  in  the  paftage  above  cited, 
it  may  be  argued  that  he  was  ftill  a firm  Jew ; otherwife  it 
had  not  been  to  the  purpofe  to  take  notice  of  his  education 
under  him,  in.  the  critical  circumftance  ia  which  he  was  then 
fituated. 
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Gamaliel's  argument  in  favour  of  the  apoftles  ( Afts,  v.  37, 
&c.),  which  feme  interpreters  have  mifunderftood,  is  thus 
ftated  by  the  judicious  Dr.Lardner  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  255.)  : 
Theudas  and  his  meafures  came  to  notliing.  After  him 
Judas  rofe  up  ; he  himfelf  perifhed,  and  his  people  were  dif- 
perfed  : but  yet  his  principles  prevail.  You  likewife  may 
now  punifh  thefe  men,  and  put  an  end  to  their  lives  ; but  if 
their  principles  be  of  God,  they  will  prevail  notwith Handing ; 
and  all  the  iffue  will  be,  that  you  will  contract  guilt,  fight 
againft  God,  but  in  vain.  And  to  this  feems  to  be  owing 
the  great  luccefs  of  Gamaliel’s  reafoning,  and  tfie  fervice 
he  did  the  apoftles  at  this  time.  He  infinuates  fome  hopes, 
that  their  defign  might  be  of  tlie  fame  nature  with  Judas’s. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  his  way  of  expreffing  himfelf, 
(<  left  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight  againit  God.”  This  was 
Judas’s  peculiar  principle,  that  they  were  to  own  no  mortal 
lords,  but  God  only.  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  Gamaliel 
intended  hereby  to  infinuate,  not  only  that  there  was  danger 
°f  oppofing  a defign  which  came  from  God,  and  of  oppofing 
it  with  no  other  effeft  but  that  of  contracting  guilt  to  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  of  oppofing  the  very  kingdom  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  to  which  they  wifhed  to  be  fubjeft.  It  de- 
ferves  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  Gamaliel  mentions 
Theudas  with  contempt  and  indignation  : “ Before  thefe 
days  rofe  up  Theudas,  boafting  himfelf  to  be  fomebody.” 
But  nothing,  like  this  follows  the  mention  of  Judas.  Ga- 
maliel concludes,  upon  the  whole,  that  they  fhould  “ let 
thefe  men  alone.’’  We  have  no  occafion  to  meddle  in  this 
matter ; it  is  not  unlikely  but  the  Romans,  our  prefent  go- 
vernors, will  be  jealous  of  thefe  men.  But  it  feems  to  me 
an  affair,  in  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  concern  ourfelves. 

GAMAREA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  country  of 
Media,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 

GAMAZE',  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt ; 12  miles 
N.  of  Atiieh. 

GAMBA,  Ital.  /he  leg  ; as  viol di gamba,  a bafe  viol,  that 
refts  on  the  leg,  to  cliflinguifh  it  from  viola  di  bracelet,  or  a 
tenor  viol,  that  reffs  on  the  arm. 

GAMBACH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Solms  Braunfels  ; 2 miles  W.  of  Munzen- 
berg. 

GAMBALONE,  or  Gambuolo,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Po. 

GAMBARA,  Lorenzo,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Brefcia  about  the  year  1496,  and  became  diftinguifhed  as  a 
Latin  poet.  He  acquired  confiderable  celebrity  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  is  mentioned  with  refpedt  and  honour  by 
Manutius,  Lipiius,  Gyraldus,  and  others.  He  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  ninety.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  they 
have  paffed  through  many  editions.  Among  his  larger 
pieces,  his  “ Columbus,’’  a poem  in  four  cantos,  is  the  beft 
known.  The  fubjeft  of  it  is,  as  its  title  imports,  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  and  it  follows  the  order  of  events  as 
they  are  recorded  of  the  great  navigator,  without  any  deco- 
rations of  fi&ion,  and  therefore  is  fcarcely  to  be  admitted 
among  the  rank  of  epic  poems.  In  his  youth  he  had  written 
a great  number  of  poems  which  were  evidently  injurious  to 
the  caufe  of  morality  : thefe,  in  his  advanced  years,  he  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  in  his  treatife  “ On  the  Art  of 
Poetry,”  he  not  only  condemns  every  thing  injurious  to 
virtue,  but  prohibits  the  ufe  of  heathen  mythology. 
Moreri. 

Gambara,  Veronica,  an  Italian  literary  lady,  was  born 
at  Brefcia  in  the  year  1485.  She  received  a good  education, 
and  was  aided  and  encouraged  in  her  literary  purfuits  by  a 
correfpondence  with  cardinal  Bembo.  In  1509  fhe  married 
Giberto,  the  lord  of  Corregio,  with  whom  flue  lived  nine  years, 
Vo l.  XV. 


and  after  his  death  ftie  devoted  her  time  and  talents  to  the 
education  of  her  two  fons,  and  to  the  compofition  of  thofe 
works  which  have  given  celebrity  to  her  name.  In  1528  fhe 
fixed  her  refidence  in  Bologna,  and  at  the  time  of  the  coro- 
nation of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  her  houfe  was  the  refort  of 
a number  of  the  moll  diftinguifhed  characters  in  Europe, 
who  followed  that  prince’s  court.  She  died  at  Corregio  in 
1550,  and  in  1559  her  poems,  which  had  hitherto  been 
printed  in  varions  collections,  were  publilhed  with  her  letters 
in  a complete  edition  at  Brefcia.  Gen.  Biog. 

Gambara,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mela;  18  miles  S.  of  Brefcia. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Italy,  on  the  Brenta  ; 5 miles  S.  W.  of  Ve- 
nice. 

Gambara,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Piacenza  ; 
24  miles  S.  of  Piacenza. 

GAMBASCA,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Stura,  feated  on  a fmall  river  which  runs  into  the 
Po  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Saluzzo. 

GAMBESON,  Gambeyson,  Gambefo,  in  the  Ancient 
Military  Language , was  a kind  of  coat  or  doublet,  worn  under 
thecuirafs,  to  make  it  lit  eafy,  and  prevent  its  hurting  the 
body. 

It  was  made  of  wool  or  cotton,  quilted  between  two 
fluffs  ; and  was  likewife  called  counter-point. 

Others  define  the  gambefon  a kind  of  foft  quilted  waift- 
coat,  worn  under  the  coat  of  mail,  and  hanging  down  over 
the  thighs. 

“ Pectora  tot  coriis,  tot  gambefonibus  ornat.” 

GAMBET,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englilh  name  of  TringA 
Gambdta,  which  fee. 

GAMBIA,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  that  paffes  through  it  ; ceded 
to  England  by  the  peace  of  1783.  The  river,  called  alfo 
Gambra  and  Gamba,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to ’be  a branch  of  the  Niger.  Its  fource 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  navigable  for  {loops  600  miles  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  It  annually  overflows  its  banks 
like  the  Nile,  and  probably  from  the  fame  caufe.  Its  mouth 
is  in  N.  lat.  i3°3o'.  W.  long.  i6j3o'. 

GAMBIER’s  Islands,  a group  of  fmall  ifiands  difeo- 
vered  by  captain  Wilfon  of  the  Duff,  irt  the  miffionary 
voyage,  May  1797  ; about  5 or  6 leagues  in  length,  fituated 
N.  E.  by  N.  and  S.W.  by  S.  A reef,  lying  about  three 
leagues  from  the  largeft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  probably  en- 
circling the  whole  group,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  011  which  were  fevers  1 dry  fpots  bearing  clufters  of 
trees.  The  inhabitants  oppofed  every  attempt  to  land.  The 
main  ifland,  and  thofe  about  it  are  all  high  ; and  as  the  reef 
kept  the  lea  calm  about  them,  they  prefented  a romantic, 
though  barren  appearance.  The  vallies,  however,  were 
covered  with  trees.  “ Duff’s  mountains,”  fo  called  by 
Capt.  Wilfon  from  the  name  of  his  {hip,  are  two  lofty  moun- 
tains, viiible  at  the  diitance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues, 
which  lie  in  the  centre,  and  are  fituated  in  S.  Iat.  23°  1 2'. 
E.  long.  2250. 

GAME  I NO,  a river  of  Italy,  formed  by  feveral  ft  reams, 
which  run  into  the  Oglio,  near  Torne  d’Oglio. 

GAMBLE’S  Station,  an  American  fort,  about  12 
miles  from  Knoxville,  in  Teneffee. 

GAMBOGE,  or  Cambogia  Gutta,  is  a concrete,  gummy, 
refinous  juice  of  a certain  tree  growing  wild  in  Cambogia 
or  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Cochinchina,  and  called 
by  botanifts  “ Stalagmitis  gambegioides.”  The  Siamefe 
gamboge  occurs  in  fmall  tears,  formed  by  the  concretion  of 
the  drops  of  juice  as  they  fall  from  the  leaf-ftalks  and 
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yeung  fhoots  when  they  are  broken  off  from  the  tree.  In 
Ceylon  the  juice  is  procured  by  deep  incifions  in  the  bark, 
and  is  afterwards  infpiflated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  mould- 
ed into  cakes  or  rolls.  Its  colour,  when  pure,  is  a deep,  ra- 
ther dull  orange  ; its  frafture  is  conchoidal  and  fomewhat 
firming.  It  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte,  but  after  re- 
maining for  fome  time  in  the  mouth  gives  a flight  impreffion 
of  acrimony.  When  applied  to  the  flame  of  a candle  it 
melts  and  blazes,  throwing  out  fparks,  and  emitting  a denfe 
black  fmoke.  Gamboge,  though  not  properly  foluble,  is 
very  diffufible  in  water,  and  forms  with  it  an  opake  yellow- 
colourc-d  infufion  ; and  if  the  liquor  be  Altered  fome  refill 
is  obtained  ; but  the  fluid  remains  coloured  and  turbid. 
With  alcohol,  which  is  a more  effectual  folvent  than  water, 
gamboge  forms  a clear  gold-coloured  fluid  ; and  on  the  ad- 
dition of  water  the  alcoholic  folution becomes  turbid  like  the 
watery  infufion.  Of  1 6 ounces  of  gamboge,  water,  according 
to  Neumann,  will  take  up  13  ounces  ; and  two  ounces  of  the 
refidue  are  foluble  in  alcohol  : of  an  equal  quantity  alcohol 
will  fir  ft  diffolve  14  ounces,  and  one  ounce  of  the  refidue  is 
foluble  in  water  : and  in  both  cafes  the  infoluble  matter 
amounts  to  one-fixteenth  of  the  whole.  Both  the  fixed  al- 
kalies and  ammonia  effeft  almoft  a total  folution  of  gamboge, 
and  produce  a clear  liquor,  of  a deep  and  rich  red-brown 
colour  ; the  refidue,  being  pure  gum,  is  entirely  foluble  in 
water.  The  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  alkaline  folution 
throws  down  a copious  yellow  precipitate,  which,  dried, 
prefents  an  earthy  frafture,  is  combuftible  with  difficulty, 
and  does  not  melt  like  the  pure  refin.  Aikin’s  Chem. 

Dift. 

If  this  fubftance  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait 
of  tartar,  it  readily  diffolves  in  common  water  in  a few 
hours  digeftion  ; the  folution,  if  kept  over  the  fire,  loon  be- 
comes a fort  of  fmooth  glue  or  jelly  : and  this,  by  adding  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  is  readily  reduced  into  a red  clear 
liquor,  in  a warm  digeftion  : this  liquor,  evaporated  over  a 
gentle  fire,  yields,  a greyifh  fait,  which  eafily  imbibes  rnoii- 
ture  from  the  air,  if  not  kept  in  a glafs  well  ftopped  ; and 
this  extract  purges  in  a fmaller  dofe  than  the  gum  itfelf,  and 
yet  with  lefs  irritation  ; its  tafte,  however,  is  extremely 
acrimonious  and  fiery,  and  it  mull  therefore  be  well  difguifed 
before  it  is  given.  There  is,  however,  another  method  of 
giving  it,  yet  more  to  be  recommended  than  this  for  general 
ufe  ; this  preparation  is  as  follows  : Tie  up  the  gum  in  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  put  it  into  a loaf  juft  drawn  from 
the  oven  ; the  loaf  muft  be  cut  open  for  this  purpofe,  and 
afterwards  tied  clofe  together,  and  fet  in  fome  place  where 
it  will  remain  warm  four  and  twenty  hours  ; after  this  the 
gum  is  to  be  taken' out  and  reduced  to  powder,  and'  this 
powder  tied  up  again,  and  put  into  another  loaf  and  fo  on 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  ; after  which  it  is  to  be  powdered 
and  kept  for  ufe.  By  this  eafy  preparation  this  medicine 
lofes  its  violent  operation,  both  as  a purgative  and  emetic, 
and  may  be  given  with  great  fafety  ; and  the  crumb  of  the 
firft  loaf,  if  eaten,  proves  purgative'.  Mem.  Acad.  Par. 
1701. 

In  fuch  hydropic  cafes  as  require  thebrifker  cathartics,  and 
in  other  diforders  accompanied  with  a redundance  of  ferous 
humours,  it  is  an  ufeiui  and  fafe  hydragogue  ; in  hot,  dry, 
bilious  constitutions,  it  is  never  to  be  adminiftered.  In  all 
cafes  it  is  apt,  on  firft  ufing  it,  to  vomit  as  well  as  purge. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  grains  to  twelve.  The  emetic: 
power  of  this  medicine  is  reftrainod  by  joining  it  to  mercu- 
rius  dulcis.  The  compound  pills  of  gamboge  are  prepared 
in  the  following  manner  ; Take  cf  gamboge  powdered,  ex- 
tract of  fpike  aloe  powdered,  compound  cinnamon  powder, 
of  each  a drachm  ; and  hard  foap,  two  drachms.  Mix  the 


powders  together ; then,  having  added  the  foap,  beat  the 
whole  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  The 
dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  a fcruple.  Pharmac.  Lond. 
1809. 

Solutions  of  gamboge  in  alkalized  water,  and  in  dulcified 
alkaline  fpirits,  aft  only  by  ftool  and  urine,  and  much  more 
mildly  than  the  juice  in  fubfiance.  The  watery  tinfture  is 
ftill  milder  ; but  the  fpirituous  tinfture  operates  with  ex- 
treme irritation  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Lewis's 
Mat.  Med. 

Gamboge,  diffolved  in  water,  forms  a beautiful  yellow  pig- 
ment, and  is  much  ufed  as  fuch  by  painters.  Its  tinfture  in 
alcohol  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  gold  coloured  lacquer 
with  which  inoft  of  the  modern  articles  that  are  made  of  brafs 
are  overlaid.  It  is  alfo  employed  by  the  inlayer  and  cabinet- 
maker to  ftain  white  wood  in  imitation  of  box.  X) r.  Lewis 
fays,  that  it  gives  a beautiful  and  durable  citron  yellow  flam 
to  marble,  whether  rubbed  in  fubftance  on  the  hot  ftone,  or 
applied,  as  dragon’s  blood  fometimes  is,  in  form  of  a fpi — 
rituous  tinfture.  When  it  is  applied  on  cold  marble,  the 
ftone  is  afterwards  heated,  to  make  the  colour  penetrate- 
Neumann’s  Chem.  by  Lewis,  p.  300.  note  m. 

GAMBOLD,  John,  in  Biography,  a pious  Engliflt  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Haverfcrdweft  in  Pembrokefliire,  and  at 
a proper  time  became  a member  of  Chrift  college,  Oxford. 
In  1734  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  made  chap- 
lain of  the  college.  About  the  year  1739  he  was  prefer.ted 
to  a living  by  Ur.  Seeker,  but  previously  to  this  he  had 
afted  as  interpreter  to  Peter  Boehler,  a difciple  of  count 
Zinzendorf.  This  perfon  held  frequent  conferences  with  the 
two  Wefleys  and  others  of  the  party,  who  in  1738  were- 
laying  the  foundations  of  methodifm.  Boehler  explained 
his  million  and  doctrines  in  the  Latin  language;  thefe  Gam- 
bold  interpreted  in  his  difeourfe  to  the  mixed  meetings  of 
learned  and  unlearned  perfons  who  aflumed  the  title  of 
“ awakened  people.’’  This  was  the  foundation  of  his  own 
converlion  to  the  Moravian  fyftem  of  religion,  into  which, 
he  fo  fully  entered,  as  to  abandon  his  preferment  in  the  efta- 
blifhed  church,  and  publicly  to  join  himfelf  to  the  new  feft,. 
which  by  a public  aft  of  the  legiflature  was  permitted  to 
ereft  its  eftablifhments  in  this  country.  For  many  years  he 
was  the  regular  minifter  of  the  congregation  that  met  in 
Fetter-lane,  London.  In  1768  he  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  died,  univerfally  refpefted,  in  the  year 
1771.  He  was  a fingular,  zealous,  but  innocent  enthufiaft ; 
but  notwithftanding  his  avowal  of  doftrines  incompati- 
ble with  thofe  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he 
reckoned  among  his  friends  feveral  of  the  Enghfh  biihops 
who  had  been  his  contemporaries  at  Oxford.  Among  the 
Moravians  he  himfelf  had  been  confecrated  a bifhop  at  an 
Englilh  provincial  fynod  held  at  Chelfea.  He  was  a good 
fcbolar,  and  was  frequently  applied  to  by  Mr.  Bowyer  to 
aflift  in  correfting  the  prefs,,in  which  capacity  he  fuperintend- 
ed,  ampng  other  valuable  publications,  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
curate edition  of  Bacon’s  works  in  1765,  and  in  17 67  be 
was  editor,  and  in  part  translator,. of  Crantz’s  “ Hiftory  of 
Greenland.”  Pie  was  editor  of  a neat  edition  of  the  Greek 
Teftament,  and  publifhed,  as  an  original  author,  feveral 
theological  pieces  ; an  account  of  which,  with  other  parti- 
culars of  his  life  and  labours,  may  be  found  in  the  Anec- 
dotes of  Bowyer,-  by  Nichols. 

GAMBON,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
runs  into  the  Seine,  near.  Andely. 

GAMBRON,  or  Gambroon,  or  Bender-Alias,  a fea- 
port  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariftan,  fituated , 
on  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Perfian 
monarch.  After  the  death  of  Nadir-fhah,  a Perfian,  named 
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TSTafer-Khan,  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  province,  and  con- 
fequently  of  the  city.  He  acknowledges  himfelf  valfal  to 
Vakeil  Kerim  Khan  of  Schiraz,  but  pays  no  tribute,  and 
unlefs  he  is  compelled  by  an  army,  manifefts  no  refpedl  for 
the  Vakeil’s  authority.  This  city  was  famous,  in  the  17th 
and  beginning  of  the  1 8th  centuries,  as  the  port  of  Schiraz, 
and  of  the  fouth  of  Perfia,  and  then  its  trade  was  very  ex- 
tenfive.  At  prefent,  fays  Niebuhr,  it  is  very  low  ; nor  is 
there  a fingle  European  counting-houfe  in  the  city.  This 
decline  has  been  occaiioned  by  the  domeftic  difturbances  in 
Perfia,  and  the  wars  and  difputes  between  the  French  and 
Englifh.  The  Dutch  for  a while  continued  to  carry  on  a 
petty  trade  here  ; but  fince  they  formed  a fettlement  in  the 
ifle  of  Karek,  they  have  entirely  deferted  Gambron.  N. 
lat.  27'  7 . E.  long.  56°  44'. 

GAMBRQVISSA,  a town  of  Iftria  ; nine  miles  E.  of 
Capo  d’lftria. 

GAMES,  a bailliage  and  town  of  Switzerland.  This 
bailliage,  which  lies  S.  of  Appenzel,  and  E.  of  the  Rhine, 
is.fubjedt  to  the  cantons  of  Schweitz  and  Glarus  ; and,  to- 
gether with  Gaiter  and  Urnach,  comprehends  149  Iquare 
geographical  miles,  with  a population  of  9000  perfons. 
Gambs  has  a medicinal  fulphurous  fpring  ; five  miles  S.  of 
Appenzel. 

GAME,  Ludus,  a regular  diverfion,  or  a fport  prefcribed 
and  limited  by  rules. 

Games  may  lie  diftinguifhed  into  thofe  of  exercife  and  ad- 
drefs  ; and  thole  of  chance  or  hazard. 

To  the  firlt  belong  tennis,  billiards,  chefs,  bowls,  cud- 
gels, wreftling,  quoits,  (hooting  with  bows,  &c. 

To  thefe  alfo  belong  the  ancient  jufts  and  tournaments. 

Under  the  fccond  come  cards  and  dice,  &c. 

Under  cards,  again,  come  feveral  fubordinate  games  ; the 
principal  of  which  are  ombre,  picquet,  baffet,  whifc,  &c. 

Games,  Ludi,  in  the  plural,  were  fhews,  or  public  repre- 
fentations,  rued  among  the  ancients  on  religious,  funerary, 
and  other  folemu  occasions. 

Such,  among  the  Greeks,  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Ifthmian,  and  Nemsan  games. 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  forts  of  games, 
facred , honorary,  and  ludicrous  : and  Aufonius  obferves  a dif- 
ference, fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind,  among  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  ; two  of  their  celebrated  games  being  dedicated  to 
gods,  and  two  to  heroes. 

Games,  Sacred,  were  thofe  inftituted  immediately  in  ho- 
nour bf  fome  deity : of  which  kind  there  were  the  ludi 
Cereales,  Florales,  Martiales,  Apollinares,  Megalenfes,  Ro- 
mani, confuales  or  Circenfes,  Capitolini,  Seculares,  Plebeii, 
Compitalitii,  Augultales,  Palatini,  and  Votivi.  See  each 
tlefcrlbed  in  its  place. 

To  this  clafs  may  alfo  be  referred  thofe  celebrated  in  me- 
mory of  fome  illullrious  perfon  or  adlion  ; as  the  ludi  Nero- 
niani,  and  Attiaci,  See. 

Authors  mention  a decree  of  the  Roman  fenate,  by  which 
it  was  enabled,  that  the  public  games  fhould  be  confecrated, 
and  united  with  the  worlhip  of  the  gods,  as  a part  thereof ; 
•and,  accordingly,  feafts,  facriiices,  and  games,  appear  to 
have  made  up  the  greateft  part,  or  rather  the  whole,  of 
the  external  worlhip  or  fervice  offered  to  the  deities  of  the 
Romans. 

Games,  Funeral.  See  Funeral  games. 

Games,  Honorary,  ludi  honorarii,  were  thofe  exhibited  by 
private  perfons  out  of  their  own  purfe,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  people,  or  ingratiate  themfelves  with  them,  to  make 
way  for  their  own  preferment.  Such  were  the  combats  of 
gladiators,  fcenic  games,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  ether 
theatrical  and  amphitheatrical  fports. 


Games,  Ludicrous,  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  games 
of  exercife  and  hazard  among  us.  Such  were  the  ludus 
Trojanus,  or  Pyrrhius ; the  teffene,  and  tali  or  dice;  and 
the  latrunculi,  or  chefs  ; the  difeus,  or  quoit  ; the  pila> 
ball ; trocheus,  top  ; nuces,  or  par  impar,  odd  and  even, 
with  nuts ; harpaftum,  foot-ball ; capita  vel  navem  ; crofs 
and  pile,  & c. 

Others  diftinguifh  the  ancient  games  into  three  claffes,  viz. 
races,  combats,  and  fpebtacles.  The  nrft  were  called 
equeftrian,  or  curule  games,  ludi  equeftres,  or  curules  ; be- 
ing races  of  horfes  and  chariots,  performed  in  the  circus  in 
honour  of  the  Sun  and  Neptune. 

The  fecund  were  called  aeon  ales,  or  p-ymnici  ; beinjr  com- 
bats  of  men  or  beaus  in  the  amphitheatre,  dedicated  to 
Mars  and  Minerva. 

The  laft,  called  fcenici,  poetici,  and  mufici,  were  trage- 
dies, comedies,  balls,  &c.  reprefented  on  the  theatres,  facred 
to  Venus,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  Minerva. 

Homer  gives  us  a fine  defeription  of  the  games  which 
Achilles  inftituted  at  the  funeral  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  in 
his  Iliad  ; and  others  of  the  different  games  held  among  the 
Pheaces,  Ithacans,  and  at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  in  his 
Odylfey.  And  Virgil’s  defeription  of  the  games  celebrated 
by  ALncas,  at  the  funeral  of  old  Anchifes,  is  not  inferior  to 
any  of  them. 

Games,  Secular.  See  Secular. 

Games,  Mufical,  in  the  Greek  Antiquity,  games,  in  a! moil 
all  which  there  were  mufical  contentions,  and  honours  and 
prizes  conferred  on  fuperior  merit. 

At  all  the  four  principal  public  games  in  Greece,  it 
appears  that  poetry  and  mufic  had  their  heroes.  Indeed 
mufical  contentions  for  fuperiority,  both  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental,  are  of  fuch  high  antiquity,  as  to  have  preceded  the 
regular  eftablilhment  of  public  games.  The  linging  was 
fometimes  alone,  and  fometimes  accompanied  by  inffruments, 
and  particularly  by  fringed  inffruments  ; as  poets  who  ccm- 
pofed  verfes  for  mufic  were  called  lyrics,  that  is,  fuch  as 
accompanied  themfelves  on  the  lyre.  (See  Paufanias  Meffenic. 
cap.  83.)  But  the  inffruments  which  ufually  accompanied 
the  voice,  were  the  cithara,  the  lyre,  the  flute,  trumpet, 
and  buccina.  As  all  ancient  poetry  was  fung,  poets  re- 
peating their  verfes  without  inftrumental  accompaniments, 
always  did  it  to  vocal  melody,  not  in  the  indeterminate 
tones  of  common  fpeech.  but  in  fuch  founds  as  belonged  to 
the  or  MAoirosja.  We  fhould  fuppofe  that  when  any 

voice,  except  that  of  Stentor  himfelf,  was  accompanied  by 
a trumpet  or  buccina,  it  muff  have  been  in  ritornels,  or  re- 
petitions of  portions  of  the  fame  melody,  as  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  lung,  in  order  to  afford  the  finger  time  to  breathe. 

From  Plutarch  we  learn  that  occasional  mufical  contefts 
preceded  the  regular  eflablilhment  of  any  of  the  public 
games.  (Quseft.  Conviv.)  The  fame  author  (de  Mufica) 
after  enumerating  the  airs  which  Terpander  had  compofed, 
and  to  which  he  had  given  names,  continues  to  fpeak  of  his 
other  compofitions,  among  which  he  deferibes  the  proems, 
or  hymns  for  the  cithara,  in  heroic  verfe.  Thefe  were  ufed 
in  after-times,  by  the  rhapfediffs,  as  prologues,  or  intro- 
ductions to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
But  Terpander  rendered  his  name  illullrious,  no  lefs  by  his 
performance,  both  upon  the  flute  and  citha—,  than  by  his 
compofitions.  This  appears  by  the  marbles ; by  a paffage 
in  Athenaeus,  from  the  hifforian  Hellanicus,  which  informs 
us  that  he  obtained  the  firft  prize  in  the  mufical  contefts  at 
the  Carnean  games  ; and  by  the  teftimeny  of  Plutarch,  who 
fays,  that  “ no  other  proof  need  be  urged  of  the  excellence 
of  Terpander,  in  the  art  of  playing  upon  the  cithara,  than 
what  is  given  by  the  regifter  of  the  Pythic  games,  from 
4 H 2 which 
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which  it  appears  that  he  gained  four  prizes,  fucceflively,  at 
thofe  folemnities.” 

After  fpeaking  of  the  vidtories  obtained  by  this  venerable 
bard,  at  the  public  games,  it  feems  neceffary  to  be  fome- 
what  minute  in  defcnbing  thefe  memorable  institutions,  as 
far  as  they  concern  mufic.  And,  in  order  to  convey  to  the 
reader  as  clear  an  idea  as  we  are  able,  of  the  rank  which 
mufic  and  muficians  held  at  thefe  affemblies,  we  Shall  give 
fome  account  of  each  of  the  four  principal  or  facred  games, 
feparately  ; and  firlt,  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Thucydides  tells  us  that  in  very  remote  antiquity  there 
were  “ games  of  bodily  exercife,  and  of  mufic,  in  which 
cities  exhibited  their  refpedtive  chorufes;”  and,  in  testimony 
of  this,  he  quotes  the  following  verfes  from  Homer’s 
hymn  to  Apollo  : 

“ To  thee,  O Phcebus,  moSt  the  Delian  ifle 
Gives  cordial  joy,  excites  the  pleafing  Smile  ; 

When  gay  Ionians  flock  around  thy  fane  ; 

Men,  women,  children,  a refplenaent  train, 

Whofe  flowing  garments  Sweep  the  facred  pile, 

Whofe  grateful  concourfe  gladdens  all  the  ifle, 

Where  champions  fight,  where  dancers  beat  the  ground,  1 
Where  chearful  mufic  echoes  all  around,  > 

Thy  fealt  to  honour  and  thy  praife  to  found.”  J 

That  there  was  alfo,  continues  Thucydides,  a mufical 
game,  to  which  artifts  reforted  to  make  trials  of  Skill, 
Homer  fully  Shews  in  other  verfes  to  he  found  in  the  fame 
hymn  : for  having  Sung  the  Delian  chorus  of  females,  he 
clofes  their  praife  with  thefe  lines,  in  which  he  makes  fome 
mention  of  himfelf ; 

« Hail  ! great  Apollo,  radiant  god  of  day  ! 

Hail  Cynthia,  goddefs  of  the  lunar  fway  ! 

Henceforth  on  me  propitious  Smile  ! and  you, 

Ye  blooming  beauties  of  the  ifle,  adieu  ! 

When  future  guelts  Shall  reach  your  happy  Shore, 

And  refug’d  here  from  toils,  lament  no  more  ; 

When  focial  talk  the  mind  unbending  chears. 

And  this  demand  fhall  greet  your  friendly  ears — 

Who  was  the  bard,  e’er  landed  on  your  coaft, 

That  fung  the  fweeteft,  and  that  pleafed  you  moft  ? — 
With  voice  united,  all  ye  blooming  fair, 

Join  in  your  anfwer,  and  for  me  declare  ; 

Say — the  blind  bard  the  fweeteft  notes  may  boaft, 

He  lives  at  Chios,  and  he  pleaf’d  us  moft.” 

Smith’s  Thucydides. 

We  cannot  help  pointing  out  another  circumftance  in 
this  hvrnn,  which  is  really  curious,  as  it  implies  tire  cultiva- 
tion of  a talent  for  imitation,  at  a time  when  Simplicity  and 
original  genius  feem  moft  likely  to  have  fubiifted,  pure  and 
untainted,  by  ludicrous  fimilitudes. 

Homer,  in  verfe  162,  defcribing  the  employment  of  the 
Delian  prieftefles,  or  nuns  of  the  order  of  Saint  Apollo  of 
Delos,  tells  us,  that  they  were  great  adepts  in  the  art  of 
mimickry  ; and  that  part  of  the  entertainment  which  they 
aSforded  to  the  numerous  people  of  different  nations,  who 
formed  their  congregation,  was,  as  the  poet  expreffes  it, 
from  their  being  Skilled  to  imitate  the  voices  and  the  pulfa- 
tion,  or  meafure,  of  all  nations  : and  fo  exactly  was  their 
fong  adapted,  that  every  man  would  think  he  himfelf  was 
finging. 

Homer  feems  to  Sketch  out  the  order  of  the  performance 
in  thefe  old  Pagan  confervatorios,  v.  158  : firft  they  fung  a 
hymn  in  praife  of  Apollo  : then  another  in  praife  of  Latona 
and  Diana : then  they  defcended  to  the  celebration  of  human 
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heroes  and  heroines  of  ancient  times  ; and  it  feems  to  have 
been  in  this  part  of  their  performance  that  they  exerted  their 
mimetic  powers,  and  charmed  the  nations. 

Though  Mr.  Weft,  in  his  “ Differtation  on  the  Olympic 
Games,”  published  with  fome  of  the  odes  of  Pindar,  tells 
us,  that  thefe  aSfemblies  were  frequented  by  perfons  of 
the  greateft  eminence  in  ail  the  arts  of  peace,  Such  as  histo- 
rians, orators,  philofophers,  poets,  and  painters  ; who  per- 
ceiving that  the  molt  compendious  way  to  fame  lay  through 
Olympia,  were  there  induced  to  exhibit  their  belt  perform- 
ances, at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games; 
yet  he  has  wholly  omitted  to  mention  poetical  and  mufical 
contefts,  though  both  can  be  proved  to  have  had  frequent; 
admifiion  there.  Indeed  thefe  were  not  the  principal  con- 
tentions at  Olympia,  as  they  were  at  Delphos,  and  in  Some 
other  public  games  ; being  Subordinate  to  the  athletic  and 
gymnaStic  exercifes,  and  no  part  of  the  pentathlon,  or  five 
bodily  exercifes,  of  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit  or 
dart,  boxing  and  wreftling  ; though  even  thefe  were  ac- 
companied by  the  flute  ; for  Paufanias  fays  that  Pythocrituss 
of  Sicyon  played  fix  times  upon  the  flute  during  the  exercife 
of  the  pentathlon  at  Olympia ; and  in  testimony  of  the 
Skill  and  abilities  which  he  manifested  in  liis  art,  a pillar  and 
Statue  were  eredted  to  him  with  this  inlcription  ; 

,nr©OKPiTOT 
K A A AIN  I KOT 
MNAMATA 
AYAHTA 

“ To  the  memory  of  Pythocritus,  vidtor  upon  the  flute.** 
We  have  the  fame  authority  for  the  horfe-race  being  ac- 
companied by  the  trumpet ; and  many  ancient  writers  tell 
us  that  the  chariot -race  was  likewife  accompanied  by  the 
flute. 

Paufanias  alfo  remarks,  that  there  was  a Gymnafium  near 
Olympia,  called  Lolichmium,  which  was  open  at  all  times 
to  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  trying  their  powers  in  literary 
combats  of  every  kind,  where  mufic,  as  the  conftant  com- 
panion of  poetry,  could  not  have  been  excluded. 

PPlian  tells  us  likewife,  that,  in  the  91ft  Olympiad,  416 
B.  C.,  Xenocles  and  Euripides  difputed  the  prize  of  dra- 
matic poetry  at  the  Olympic  games.  Now  dramatic  poetry 
was  at  this  time  always  fet  to  mufic,  fung,  and  accompanied 
by  instruments,  when  performed  on  the  Stage  ; it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  cafe  was  the  fame  at  a public  recital ; at 
leaft  with  refpedt  to  the  lyric  part  of  the  drama. 

In  the  96th  Olympiad,  396  B.  C.  a prize  was  instituted 
at  the  Olympic  games  for  the  belt  performer  on  the  trumpet. 
The  firft  performer  on  this  instrument,  who  gained  a prize 
at  thefe  celebrations,  was  Timeeus  of  Elis  (Avay?a<p,  Olym. 
ad  Calc.  Chron.  Eufeb.).  His  countryman  Crates  obtained 
one  there  the  fame  year,  on  the  cornet,  or  horn.  Archias 
of  Hybla,  in  Sicily,  was  vidtor  on  the  trumpet  at  three 
feveral  Olympiads,  after  this  period.  Thefe  premiums 
feem  not  to  have  been  temporary,  but  to  have  been  conti- 
nued long  after  their  firlt  establishment  ; for  Athenieus 
informs  us,  that  the  famous  trumpeter,  Herodorus  of  Me- 
gara,  was  vidtor  at  the  Olympic  games  ten  feveral  times. 
Jul.  Pollux  fays  fifteen.  Thefe  writers  mult  mean  that 
he  obtained  fo  many  prizes  at  the  different  games  of  Greece; 
as  Athenseus  informs  us,  that  he  was  vidtor  in  the  whole 
circle  of  facred  games,  having  been  crowned  at  the  Olym- 
pian, Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Ifthmian,  by  turns. 

Thefe  performers  on  the  trumpet  appear  to  have  been 
heralds  and  public  cryers  ; who  not  only  gave  the  Signals 
at  the  games  for  the  combatants  to  engage,  and  announced 
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their  fuccefs,  but  proclaimed  peace  and  war,  and  founded 
fignals  of  facrifice  and  iilence,  at  religious  ceremonies. 

As  Herodorus  is  allowed  to  have  been  cotemporary  with 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  he  may  be  placed  about  the  120th 
Olymp.  300  B.  C.  According  to  the  authors  already  cited, 
he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  gigantic  figure  and  enormous 
appetite,  as  for  the  ftrength  ot  his  lungs,  which  were  fo 
powerful  in  blowing  the  trumpet,  that  he  could  not  be  heard 
with  fafety,  unlefs  at  a great  diftance.  But,  upon  thefe 
occafions,  the  danger  was  not  always  confined  to  the 
hearers ; the  performers  themfelves,  fometimes,  feem  to 
have  exulted,  and  to  have  been  very  thankful  that  they 
found  themfelves  alive  and  well,  when  their  folos  were 
ended.  An  epigram  of  Archias,  the  Hyblaean  trumpeter, 
is  preferved  in  Jul.  Pollux,  in  which  he  dedicates  a itatue  to 
Apollo,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  been  enabled  to  proclaim 
the  Olympic  games  with  his  trumpet,  three  times,  without 
hurtling  his  cheeks,  or  a blood-veffel,  though  he  founded 
with  alibis  force,  and  without  a capillrum,  or  muzzle. 

Even  the  flute  had  its  dangers,  if  Lucian  may  be  credited, 
who  relates,  with  the  appearance  of  great  gravity,  that 
Karmonides,  a young  flute-player,  and  fcholar  of  Timo- 
theus,  at  his  firil  public  performance,  in  order  to  allonifh 
his  hearers,  began  his  folo  with  fo  violent  a blait,  that  he 
breathed  his  lail  breath  into  his  flute,  and  died  upon  the 
l'pot. 

This  account  is  fo  extraordinary,  that  it  feems  to  require 
the  teftimony  of  the  author’s  own  words  : iva.’Trt'ir^-vatTv  ai/Xie, 
breathed  his  lajl  breath  into  the  JJute  ; and  ev  ™ cxwj  wiGan, 
he  died  upon  the  ftcige. 

Plutarch,  and  feveral  ancient  writers,  fpeak  of  mkind  of 
palliccio  performance  at  the  public  games  among  the  rhap- 
fodifts,  who  ufed  to  collect  together  favourite  paffages  of 
poetry  and  mufic  of  different  ityles  and  matters,  and  fing 
them  to  the  cithara.  Cleomenes  the  rhapfodift,  however, 
according  to  Athenaeus,  fung  by  memory  at  the  Olympic 

fames  an  entire  poem,  called  the  expiations,  compofed  by 
impedocles.  See  Rhapsodist. 

As  a further  proof  of  mufical  contetts  forming  a part  of 
the  Olympic  games,  we  fhall  only  obferve  that  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  regarded  every  great  mufician  as  his  rival,  clif- 
putedtfce  prize  in  mufic  there,  in  all  its  forms  : firtt,  enter- 
ing his  name  with  the  common  candidates,  and  fubmitting 
to  all  the  ufual  preparatory  difeipline,  as  well  as  to  the 
rigour  of  the  theatrical  laws,  during  performance  ; and, 
afterwards,  fupplicating  the  favour  of  the  nomodiftai,  or 
umpires,  by  all  the  feeming  fubmiffion  and  anxiety  of  a pro- 
feffed  mufician  ; as  if  an  emperor,  and  fueh  an  emperor, 
bad  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  feverity  of  his  judges. 

The  vidlors  in  every  fpecies  of  combat  were  diftinguifhed 
V.pon  all  occafions,  and  had  every  where  the  moil  honour- 
able reception  : poets  and  muficians  of  the  greatefi  eminence 
were  ambitious  of  celebrating  their  praife  ; and  it  is  to  their 
triumphs  that  we  owe  the  odes  of  Pindar.  Other  panegy- 
rics of  this  kind  have  not  come  down  to  us,  though  every 
fuccefsful  hero  had  a bard  to  record  his  victory , and  to 
chant  his  virtues.  Both  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  com- 
pofed hymns  in  honour  of  king  Hiero,  as  well  as  Pindar  ; 
but  we  fhall  give  fufficient  teftimony  hereafter  of  innumerable 
compofitions  cf  the  like  fpecies  having  been  produced,  and 
fung  upon  firnilar  occafions,  by  the  greateft  poets  and  mufi- 
cians of  antiquity. 

The  Pythic  gomes,  Paufanias  informs  us,  confifted,  in 
ancient  times,  of  the  poetical  and  mufical  contetts,  and  the 
prize  was  given  to  him  who  had  written  and  fung  the 
beft  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo.  At  their  firtt  celebration, 
Chryfothemis  of  Crete,  the  fon  of  Carmanor,  who  purified 


Apollo,  after  he  had  killed  the  Python,  was  viftor. 
After  him  Philammon,  the  fon  of  Chryfothemis,  won  the 
prize  ; and  the  next  who  was  crowned,  was  Thamyris, 
the  fon  of  Philammon.  Eleutherus  is  recorded  to  have 
gained  the  prize  there  by  the  power  and  fweetnefs  of  his 
voice  ; though  the  hymn  which  he  fung  was  the  compo- 
fition  of  another.  It  is  faid,  likewii’e,  that.  Plefiod  was 
refufed  admifiion  among  the  candidates,  on  account  of  his 
not  having  been  able  to  accompany  himfelf  upon  the  lyre  ; 
and  that  Homer,  though  he  went  to  Delphos  to  conftilt  the 
oracle,  yet,  on  account  of  his  blindnefs  and  infirmities,  he 
made  but  little  ufe  of  his  talent  of  finging  and  playing 
upon  the  lyre  at  the  fame  time. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  mufical  contetts  were,  per- 
haps, not  ranked  among  the  regular  and  ettablifned  exercifes 
of  the  Olympic  games,  yet  all  antiquity  agrees,  that  no 
others  were  admitted  into  the  Pythic  during  the  firtt  ages 
of  their  celebration. 

It  was  at  the  clofe  of  the  long  and  bloody  war  with  the 
facrilegious  Criffseans,  591  years  B.C.  that  Eurylochus, 
the  general  of  the  Amphiftyons,  who  from  his  valour, 
and  the  length  of  the  fiege  of  Criffa,  was  called  the  New 
Achilles,  inftituted  the  feveral  kinds  of  Pythic  combats 
at  Delphos,  which  were  afterwards  conftantly  repeated 
on  the  fecond  year  of  each  Olympiad. 

Paufanias,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  mufical  contetts  that 
were  added  to  the  ancient  Pythic  games,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
Criffaean  war,  tells  us,  that  the  Amphiclyons  propofed 
prizes,  not  only  for  thofe  muficians  who  fung  bell  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara,  the  only  combat  at  the  firtt. 
inilitution  of  thefe  games,  but  others,  both  to  fuch  as 
fliould  fing  beft  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  to 
thofe  who,  with  the  greateft  precifion  and  talle,  played  on 
that  inftrument  alone,  without  iinging.  Here  began  the 
feparation  of  mufic  and  poetry.  All  the  trials  of  /kill,  all  the 
pencrmances  at  banquets,  fellivals,  and  facrifices,  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  vocal  mufic,  accompanied  by  inftru- 
ments  indeed,  but  where  poetry  had  an  important  concern  5, 
at  leaft,  no  inftrumental  mufic,  without  vocal,  lince  the  con- 
teft  between  Apollo  and  Marfyas,  is  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors,  before  this  time,  except  that  of  the  trumpet  ; the 
lyre  and  flute  having,  in  public  exhibitions,  been  mere  at- 
tendants on  the  voice,  and  on  poetry. 

This  was  foon  after  the  time  when  Sacadas  is  recorded  to 
have  played  his  Pythic  air  on  the  flute  at  Delphos,  which 
reconciled  Apollo  (or  his  prieftj  to  that  inllrument  ; who, 
till  then,  was  faid  to  have  had  it  in  abhorrence  ever  fince  the 
conteft  with  Marfyas.  This  mufician  was  not  crowned  the 
firtt  time  he  played  at  the  Pythic  games,  but  in  the  two  l'ub- 
fequent  Pythiads  he  obtained  the  prize,  which  furnilhes  a 
proof  that  inftrumental  mufic,  feparated  from  vocal,  began 
now  to  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated  among  the  Greeks. 

After  this,  the  fame  games  and  combats  were  ettablifned 
at  Delphos  as  at  Olympia.  The  Amphiclyons  retrenched 
the  flute  accompaniment,  cn  account  of  that  inftrument 
being  too  plaintive,  and  fit  only  for  lamentations  and  elegies, 
to  which  it  was  chiefly  appropriated.  A proof  of  this,  fays. 
Paufanias,  is  given  in  the  offering  which  Echembrotus  made 
to  Hercules  of  a bronze  tripod,  with  this  infeription  : 

“ Echembrotus,  the  Arcadian,  dedicated  this  tripod  to 
Hercules,  after  obtaining  the  prize  at  the  games  of  the 
Amphiiftyons,  where  he  accompanied  the  elegies  that  were 
fung  in  the  affembly  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  flute.” 

At  the  eighth  Pythiad,  559  years  B.  C.  a erown  was 
given  to  players  upon  {fringed  inftruments,  without  finging^ 
which  was  won  by  Agelaus  of  Tegea- 
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The  prize  given  to  the  victors  at  the  Pythic  games  con- 
fided either  of  apples,  confecrated  to  Apollo,  or,  as  Pindar 
informs  us,  of  laurel  crowns,  which,  according  to  Paufanias, 
were  peculiar  to  the  Pythic  games,  in  alluhon  to  Apollo’s 
paffion  for  Daphne. 

Strah.o,  fpeaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  contefts  efta- 
blifhed” by  the  Amphi&yons,  at  the  fir  ft  Pytliic  games,  after 
the  Criffcans  were  fubdued,  mentions  a particular  fpecies  of 
compcfition,  which  was  fung  to  the  hymn  in  praiie  of 
Apollo,  and  accompanied  by  inftruments.  It  was  called 
the  Pythian  nome  ; and  was  a kind  of  long  cantata,  con- 
. filling  of  five  parts,  or  movements,  all  alluding  to  the  victory 
obtained  by  the  god  over  the  ferpent  Python.  The  firft  part 
■ was  called  the  Prelude,  or  preparation  for  the  fight ; the 
fecona,  the  Onfet,  or  beginning  of  the  - combat  ; the  third, 
the  Iicat  of  the  Battle ; the  fourth,  the  Song  of  Victory,  or 
the  inful ts  of  Apollo  over  the  ferpent  Python,  compoied  of 
.iambics  and  dactyls;  and  the  fifth,  the  Hijfing  of  the  dying 
.Manjler. 

This  air,  Paufanias  tells  us,  was  compofed,  and  firft 
played  at  Belphos,  by  Sacadas,  who,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, was  an  excellent  poet  as  well  as  mufician,  and  author 
of  lyric  poems,  of  elegies,  and  of  a compolition  confiding 
of  three  ftrophes  or  couplets,  performed  fucceffively  in  the 
three  modes  chiefly  ufed  in  his  time,  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian  ; and  this  air  was  called  trimeles,  on  account  of 
its  changes  of  modulation.  Both  Plutarch  and  Paufanias 
mention  his  having  been  celebrated  by  Pindar  ; but  as  we 
are  not  in  poffeffion  of  all  that  poet’s  works,  this  honourable 
teftimony  cannot  be  found  at  prefent.  The  reputation  of 
Sacadas  muft  doubtlefs  have  been  very  great,  for  Plutarch 
fays,  that  his  name  was  inferted  in  the  Pythic  lift  of  good 
poets  ; and  Paufanias,  that  he  found  his  ftatue,  with  a flute 
in  his  hand,  on  mount  Helicon,  and  his  tomb  at  Argos. 

We  are  the  more  minute  in  fpeaking  of  this  perionage, 
as  he  is  the  firft  upon  record  who  detached  mufic  from  poetry, 
and  who,  though  a good  poet  himfelf,  engaged  the  public 
attention  in  favour  of  mere  inftrumental  mufic  ; a fchifm 
that  has  been  as  feverely  cenfured  as  any  one  in  the  church. 
The  cenfurers,  however,  have  forgotten  that  fuch  fchifms, 
in  the  arts,  are  as  much  to  be  defired,  as  thofe  of  religion 
are  to  be  avoided  ; fince  it  is  by  fuch  feparations  only  that 
the  different  arts,  and  different  branches  of  the  fame  art, 
becoming  the  objedts  of  feparate  and  exclufive  cultivation, 
are  brought  to  their  laft  refinement  and  perfection. 

After  Sacadas  had  pointed  out  the  road  to  fame,  by  means 
of  inftrumental  mufic,  it  was  fo  fuccefsfully  purfued  by 
Pythocritus  of  Sicyon,  whole  ftatue  was  erected  at  Olym- 
pia, that  he  gained  the  prize  at  Delphos,  as  a folo  player  on 
the  flute,  fix  different  times. 

After  their  regular  celebration  was  eftablilhed,  a cata- 
logue of  more  than  twenty  of  the  moft  illuftrious  poets  and 
muficians  of  antiquity,  who  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
Pythic  games  brought  mufic  and  poetry  to  the  higheft  per- 
fection in  Greece,  has  been  collected  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
in  his  Chronology  ; thefe  were  Archilochus,  Eutnelus  Co- 
rinthius,  Polymneftus,  Tbaletas,  Xenodemus,  Xenocritus, 
Sacadas,  Stefichorus,  Tyrtaeus,  Tlefilla,  Rhianus,  Aleman, 
Arion,  Mimnermus,  Alcceus,  Sappho,  Theognis,  Anacreon, 
Ibycus,  Simonides,  fEfchylus,  and  Pindar. 

At  the  Nemean  games,  though  the  exercifes  were  nearly 
the  fame  as  at  the  Olympic,  as  we  learn  from  the  fubjefts 
of  the  Nemean  odes  of  Pindar  ; yet  that  mufical  perform- 
ances ufually  conftituted  a part  of  the  exercifes  and  amufe- 
ments  at  this  folemnity,  is  a fadl  fo  fully  afeertained  by  a 
paffage  in  Plutarch’s  life  of  Philopcemen,  and  corroborated 


by  Paufanias,  that  we  (hall  give  the  narration  entire,  and  leave 
it  to  fpeak  for  itfelf. 

<e  Philopcemen  being  eledled  a fecond  time  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  foon  after  he  had  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Mantinea,  entered  the  theatre  at  the  Nemean  games,  while 
the  muficians  were  difputing  the  mufical  prize.  At  the 
moment  that  Philopoemen  entered,  the  mufician  Pylades, 
of  Megalopolis,  happened  to  be  finging  to  the  lyre,  the  be- 
ginning of  a long  compofed  by  Timotheus,  called  “ the 
Perfians 

“ Behold  the  hero,  from  whofe  glorious  deeds 
Our  greateft  bleffing,  liberty,  proceeds  !” 

The  fubjeCt  of  the  verfe,  the  energy'  with  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  the  beauty  of  the  finger’s  voice,  ftruck  the 
whole  affembly.  They  inftantly  caft  their  eyes  on  Philo- 
pcemen, and,  with  the  moft  violent  applaufe  and  acclama- 
tion, animated  with  the  hopes  of  recovering  their  former 
dignity,  they  affumed  their  ancient  ipirit  and  confidence  of 
vidtory.  Paufanias  adds,  that  they  unaniinoufly  cried  out, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  applicable  than  this  poem  was  to 
the  brave  general,  who  had  undertaken  to  command  their 
army.” 

At  the  Iflhmian  games,  the  fame  trials  of  (kill  were  ex- 
hibited as  at  the  other  three  facred  games,  and  particularly 
thofe  of  poetry  and  mufic. 

Livy  relates  a very  interefting  event,  which  happened 
during  the  celebration  of  thefe  games,  after  the  Romans 
had  defeated  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  one  of  the  fucceffors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  had  been  in  poffeffion  of  the 
chief  part  of  Greece. 

The  time,  fays  this  author,  for  celebrating  the  Ifthmian 
games  was  now  come.  There  was  always  a great  concourfe 
of  people  at  them,  from  the  natural  curiofity  of  the  Greeks, 
who  delighted  in  feeing  all  kinds  of  combats  and  bodily 
exercifes,  as  well  as  from  the  convenience  of  the  fituation,  be- 
tween two  feas,  for  the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  to 
affemble.  But  being  at  this  time  anxious  to  know  their  own 
fate,  and  that  of  their  country',  all  Greece  flocked  thither, 
the  greater  part  filently  foreboding  the  worft,  and  fome  not 
ferupling  openly  to  exprefs  their  fears.  At  length  the 
Romans  took  their  places  at  the  games,  and  a herald,  with 
a trumpet,  in  the  ufual  manner,  advanced  inlo  the  middle 
of  the  Arena,  as  if  to  pronounce  the  common  form  of  words  ; 
but,  when  filence  was  ordered,  he  proclaimed,  “ that  the 
Roman  fen  ate  and  people,  and  T.  Ouinftius  Plamininus 
their  general,  after  vanquilhing  Philip  and  his  Macedonians, 
declared  the  Corinthians,  Phocaeans,  all  the  Lccrians,  the 
ifland  Eubcea,  the  Magnefians,  Thelfalonians,  Perrhsebi, 
Achcearis,  and  Phthiotes,  all  which  ftates  had  been  poffeffed 
by  Philip,  free,  independent,  and  fubjeift  only  to  their  own 
laws.”  The  joy  which  this  proclamation  occafioned  in  the 
affembly  was,  at  firft,  too  great  to  be  expreffed.  The 
fpedtators  could  fcarce  credit  what  they  heard ; they  re- 
garded each  other  with  aftonifhment,  as  if  they  had  waked 
out  of  a dream.  Each,  diffident  of  his  own  ears,  with 
refpedt  to  what  particularly  concerned  himfelf  and  his  own 
country,  alked  his  neighbour  what  had  been  faid.  The 
herald  was  even  called  again,  fo  lirong  a defire  had  they  all, 
not  only  to  hear,  but  to  fee  the  meflenger  of  their  liberty', 
and  they  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  hearing  him  repeat  the  decree. 
When  their  joy  was  fully  confirmed,  they  expreffed  it  in 
fuch  loud  and  reiterated  fliouts  of  applaufe,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent liberty'  was  dearer  to  them  than  all  the  other  advantages 
of  life.  After  this  the  games  were  celebrated,  but  with  the 
greateft  hurry  and  confuiion ; no  one  had  eyes  or  attention 
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for  the  fpe£lacle  ; every  avenue  of  inferior  pleafure  was 
obftrufted  by  joy. 

Thefe  games,  in  which  the  viftors  were  only  rewarded 
with  garlands  of  pine-leaves,  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  and  fplendor,  as  long  as  paganifm  continued  to 
be  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Greece;  nor  were  they  omitted 
even  when  Corinth  was  facked  and  burned  by  Mummius, 
the  Roman  general,  at  which  time  the  care  of  them  was 
transferred  to  the  Sicyonians,  but  was  reftored  again  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Corinth,  when  that  city  was  rebuilt. 

Befides  the  four  games  called  facred,  at  which  poets  and 
muficians  contended  for  pre-eminence,  there  were  many 
others  of  lefs  celebrity,  the  principal  of  which,  however, 
wTere  the  Panathemean  games  in  honour  of  Minerva,  infti- 
tuted  by  the  Athenians,  the  moll  elegant,  refined,  and  vo- 
luptuous, people  of  Greece. 

There  were  two  folemn  fefiivals  under  this  denomination 
at  Athens,  where  prizes  were  eftablifhed  for  three  different 
kinds  of  combat  : the  firft  confifted  of  foot  and  horfe  races ; 
the  fecond,  of  athletic  exercifes  ; and  the  third  of  poetical 
and  mufical  contefts.  Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  have  been 
inftituted  by  Pericles  : and  that  great  patron  of  arts  and 
literature  may  have  been  the  firft  who  excited  emulation  in 
poets  and  muficians,  at  this  feftivai,  by  bellowing  rewards 
upon  the  moll  excellent  ; but,  according  to  Plutarch,  who 
had  confulted  the  Panathenaean  regifter,  mufical  performances 
were  of  much  earlier  date  there  than  the  time  of  Pericles. 
Rhapfodifts  were  appointed  to  fing  the  verfies  of  Homer  at 
thefe  games,  by  Hipparchus,  the  fon  of  Pififtratus. 

Singers  of  the  firft  clafs,  accompanied  by  performers  on 
the  flute  and  cithara,  exercifed  their  talents  here  upon  fub- 
jedls  prefcribed  by  the  direlftors  of  thefe  exhibitions.  And 
while  the  Athenian  ftate  was  free  and  independent,  the  noble 
and  generous  adlions  of  Harmodius  and  Ariffogiton,  who 
had  oppofed  the  power  of  the  Pifillratidae,  and  of  Ariftobu- 
lus,  who  had  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  oppreffion  of 
the  thirty  tyrants,  impofed  upon  them  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, were  celebrated  in  thefe  fongs. 

Game  is  alfo  ufed  for  all  kinds  of  wild  beads  and  birds  fit 
for  eating,  and  which  are  fought  after  on  that  account. 

Game  includes  wild  beads  of  venery  and  chafe ; and 
alfo  beafts  and  fowls  of  warren. 

Some  authors  divide  game  into  large,  which  include  red 
and  fallow  deer  : and  fmall,  to  which  belong  hares,  rabbits, 
pheafants,  and  partridges. 

A foreft  is  a place  fet  apart  for  preferving,  feeding,  breed- 
ing, &c.  all  forts  of  game,  and  confills  of  divers  things, 
viz.  foil,  covert,  laws,  courts,  judges,  officers,  game,  .and 
bounds.  See  Forest. 

A chafe  differs  from  a foreft  in  this,  among  other  things, 
that  it  has  no  variety  of  game.  See  Chase. 

Ways  of  catching  game  are  by  hunting,  hawking,  fowl- 
ing, &c. 

There  are  a great  number  cf  laws  made  for  the  fecurity 
and  prefervation  of  game.  The  reftridlive  laws  relating 
to  forefts  and  game  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  the 
fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  people,  as  gave  birth  to  the 
feudal  fyftem  : on  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
it  behoved  every  conquering  general,  when  he  fettled  the 
economy  of  a vanquifhed  country,  and  partitioned  it 
among  his  foldiers  and  feudatories,  on  condition  of  military 
fervice,  to  keep  the  ruflici,  or  natives  of  tire  country,  who 
were  not  hi?  military  tenants,  in  as  low  a condition  as  pof- 
f.hk,  and  cfpecially  to  prohibit  them  the  ufe  of  arms.  In 
order  to  this,  ii  became  neceffary  to  prohibit  hunting  and 
{porting,  and  that  the  conqueror  fhould  rcierwe  this  right 
to.  hirnfelf,  and  to  fuch  capital  feudatories,  or  barons,  on 


whom  he  ftiould  bellow  it.  This  exclufive  privilege  well 
fuited  the  martial  genius  of  thofe  conquering  troops,  who 
delighted  in  a fport  which  bore  refemblance  to  war : and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  in  thofe  nations  where  the  feudal  policy 
remains  the  moll  uncorrupted,  the  foreft  or  game-laws  con- 
tinue in  their  greateft  rigour.  In  France  all  game  was  pro- 
perly the  king’s  : and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  it  is  death 
lor  a peafant  to  be  found  hunting  in  the  woods  of  the  no- 
bility. In  the  times  of  the  Britons  our  whole  ifiand  was 
repleniflied  with  all  forts  of  game,  which  they  all  enjoyed  in 
common  : but  when  hufbandry  took  place  under  the  Saxon 
government,  the  beafts  lied  into  defert  trails,  called  forefts, 
which  our  royal  fportlmen  referred  for  their  own  diverfion,  on 
pain  of  a pecuniary  forfeiture  for  fuch  as  interfered  with  tlieir 
lovercign.  But  every  freeholder  had  the  full  liberty  of 
fporting  upon  Ins  own  territories,  provided  that  he  abftained 
from  the  king’s  forefts  ; as  is  expreffed  in  the  laws  of  Canute 
and  Edward  the  Confefior  : “ Sit  quilibet  homo  dignus 
venatione  fua,  in  fylva  et  in  agris,  fibi  propriis,  et  in  do- 
minio  iuc  : ct  abftineat  omnis  homo  a venariis  regiis,  ubi- 
cunque  pacem  eis  habere  voluerit which  indeed  was  the 
ancient  law  of  the  Scandinavian  continent,  from  whence 
Canute  probably  derived  it:  “ Cinque  enim  in  proprio 
fundo  quamlibet  feram  quoquo  medo  venari  permiffum.” 
However,  upon  the  Norman  Conqueft,  a right  cf  purfuing 
and  taking  all  beafts  of  chafe,  and  other  animals  called  game, 
was  held  to  belong  to  the  king,  and  to  fuch  only  as  were 
authorized  by  him.  This  dodlrine  was  founded,  not  only 
upon  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  that  the  king  is  the 
ultimate  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  being- 
held  of  him  as  the  chief  lord,  or  lord  paramount  of  the 
fen,  and  that  he  has  therefore  the  right  of  the  univerfal 
foil,  to  enter  thereon  and  to  take  and  chafe  fuch  creatures 
at  his  pleafure;  but  alfo  upon  another  maxim  of  the  com- 
mon law,  that  thefe  animals  are  “ bona  vacantia,”  and,  hav- 
ing no  other  owner,  belong  to  the  king  by  his  prerogative.  As 
the  former  rcafon  was  held  to  veil  m the  king  a right  to  pur- 
fue  and  take  them  any  where;  the  latter  was  iuppofed  to 
give  the  king,  and  fuch  as  he  ftiould  authorize,  a J'ole  and 
exclufive  right.  This  right  was  exerted  at  and  after  the 
time  of  the  Norman  eftablilhment,  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  - 
Blackft.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  &c.  See  Forest. 

From  this  principle,  that  the  foie  right  of  taking  and  de- 
ftioying  game  belongs  excluftvely  to  the  king,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  follow,  that  no  perion,  w ho  does  not  derive 
his  right  from  the  crown,  is  by  common  law  entitled  to 
take  or  kill  any  beafts  of  chafe,  or  other  game  whatfoever. 
The  principle  now  Hated,  “ that  the  foie  property  of  all 
game  is  veiled  in  the  king  alone,”  has  been  rendered  quef- 
ticmable  by  Mr.  Chriftian  in  Iris  learned  comment  on  Black- 
ftone’s  Commentary.  Mr.  Daniel,  in  his  “ Rural  Sports,’* 
has  alfo  introduced  fevcral  obfervations  on  the  game  laws, 
which  tend  to  invalidate  the  general  reafoning  of  the  learned 
judge  upon  this  fubjett.  The  reafons  recited  by  Black- 
ftone  for  eftablifliing  thefe  conftitutions  are  as  follow : 

1 “ For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  improve- 
ment of  lands,  by  giving  every  man  ail  exclufive  dominion 
over  his  own  foil;”  but  Mr.  D.  objedls  that  it  cannot eafily 
be  comprehended  how,  upon  the  author’s  principle,  the 
reftridlion  of  a natural  right  to  kill  animals  denominated 
game  on  his  own  grounds,  or  permiffively  on  thofe  of  an- 
other, and  how  the  forbidding  of  a freeholder  of  lefs  than 
toe /.  a year,  to  kill  a partridge  upon  his  own  eftate,  gives 
every  man  an  exclufive  dominion  over  his  own  foil.  It  is 
certainly  not  fo  obvioufiy  beneficial  in  this  way  as  to  pro- 
mote the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  the  improve- 
ment. of  lands.  . Another  reafon  js,  .2.  “ For  prefervaticn 
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of  the  l'sveral  fpecies  of  thefe  animals,  which  would  foon 
be  extirpated  by  a general  liberty.’’  And  again,  3.  “ For 
the  prevention  of  idlenefs  and  diflipation,  in  hufbandmen, 
artificers,  and  others  of  lower  rank,  which  would  be  the  un 
avoidable  confequence  of  univerfal  licence.’’  Thefe  realons, 
it  is  alledged,  deftroy  each  other.  , It  is  plain,  that  with- 
out any  reftriftive  laws,  the  evil  would  have  cured  itfelf ; for 
if  o-ame  would  be  extirpated  by  a general  licence,  it  would 
follow  of  courfe  that  all  idlenefs  and  diffipation  arifing  from 
this  caufe  rnuft  end  with  the  caufe  itfelf,  and  would  require 
no  law  for  its  prevention.  Another  reafon  afligned  in  fa- 
vour of  the  foreft  and  game  laws  is,  4.  “ The  prevention  of 
popular  infurreftions  and  refiftance  to  government,  by  dif- 
arming  the  bulk  of  the  people.”  But  that  the  makers  of 
thefe  laws  were  actuated  by  this  motive,  is  an  opinion  which 
the  hiilory  and  manners  of  the  times  will  hardly  allow  us  to 
admit.  Hawks  were  at  this  time  chiefly  ufed  to  kill  birds  ; 
and  military  weapons  do  not  feem  to  have  been  much  ufed 
in  the  purfuit  of  game.  Belides,  the  firft  qualifying  llatute, 
13  Ric.  II.  does  not  mention  any  inftrument  likely  to  be 
very  ferviceable  in  the  hands  of  fedition ; nor  was  the  go- 
vernment in  thofe  days  fo  extremely  tender  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  as  to  take  this  indirect  method  of  difarm- 
ing them,  and  of  relieving  itfelf  from  the  apprehenfions  of 
revolt.  The  habits,  whatever  they  were,  acquired  in  the 
purfuit  of  game,  could  not  much  contribute  to  initiate  the 
peafantry  in  the  rudiments  of  military  fcience.  Our  author 
farther  examines  fome  of  the  principal  early  ftatutes  relating 
to  game,  and  hence  he  infers  that  the  right  to  purfue  and 
deftroy  it,  was' at  no  time,  by  the  conftitutional  law  of  this 
kingdom,  held  to  be  folcly  and  exch.fively  in  the  fovereign. 
It  was  clearly  a general  right,  and  did  fublift  as  fuch  in  fad 
and  ufage,  until  upon  principles  of  public  expediency,  it  was 
judged  fit  to  regulate  and  limit  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Pre- 
vioufly  to  the  enaftrnent  of  any  reftriftive  ftatutes  refpefting 
it,  it  flood  upon  the  bafis  of  the  common  law.  Game  be- 
longs to  the  clafs  of  “ ferae  naturae,”  and  of  thefe  the 
learned  commentator  has  himfelf  affirmed,  “ that  by  the 
law  of  nature,  every  man,  from  the  prince  to  the  peafant, 
has  an  equal  right  of  purfuing  and  taking  them  to  his  own 
ufe.”  Now  as  every  natural  right  is  protected  and  con- 
firmed by  the  common  law,  and  forms  a part  of  it,  to  allow 
that  this  is  a natural  and  common  right,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  affirm  “ that  no  perfon  whatever,  but  he  who  has  a de- 
rivative right,  is,  by  the  common  law,  entitled  to  take  or 
kill  any  beaft  of  chafe  or  other  game  whatever,”  is  utterly 
repugnant  and  contradictory.  If  to  kill  game  be  a natural 
right  (as  it  is  declared  to  be),  and  equally  common  to  all  the 
king’s  fubjefts,  it  follows  that  it  cannot  be  the  foie  and  ex- 
chfi vc prerogative  of  the  king.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  foie  and  exchfive  prerogative  of  the  crown,  then  it  cannot 
be  in  its  origin  a natural  and  common  right.  Lord  Coke 
fays  (1  Inft.  142.)  “ the  common  law  is  fometimes  called 
right,  common  right,  and  common  juftice.  Thus,  common 
law  and  common  right  are  convertible  terms  ; and  fir  William 
Blackftone’s  pofitions  controvert  each  other.  The  learned 
judge  has  alfo  been  charged  with  advancing  a doftrine 
wholly  unprecedented,  and  inconfiftent  with  the ftatute  (22  and 
23  Car.  II.  c.  25)  when  he  afferts,  that  “ the  circumftance 
of  having  too/,  per  annum,  and  the  reft,  are  not  properly 
qualifications,  but  exemptions. ''  If  the  king  has  the  foie  and 
exchfive  prerogative  to  take  and  kill  game,  this  prerogative 
is  alike  infringed  by  perfons  deftroying  game,  whatever  be 
their  condition  or  degree,  and  he  alone  mult  be  the  perfon 
injured  by  fuch  an  unauthorized  aft;  but  in  the  above  cited 
ftatute  we  find  the  Healing,  taking,  and  killing  of  game, 
by  diforderly  perfons,  declared  to  be  not  to  the  injury  of 


the  king , as  invading  his  peculiar  privilege,  but  to  the  pre- 
judice of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  lords  of  manors,  and  others , 
owners  of  warrens.  But  what  prejudice  could  arife  to  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  if  fuch  perions  had  not  any  right  to 
take  or  kill  game  ? If  they  themfelves  could  not  lawfully 
enjoy  it,  but  ftood  merely  in  the  condition  of  perfons 
exempted  from  additional  penalties  inflicted  on  fuch  diforderly 
perfons  as  are  the  immediate  objects  of  the  aft,  how,  with 
any  fort  of  truth  or  propriety,  could  it  be  affirmed  of  them, 
that  they  were  the  perions  whole  property  or  whofe  privi- 
leges were  violated  or  infringed  ? If  we  are  to  confult  the 
motives  of  the  legiflature  and  the  policy  of  the  ftatute,  thofe 
motives  and  that  policy  unquestionably  were,  to  preferve 
the  game  to  the  perfons  defcribed  in  the  preamble  of  the 
ftatute,  and  to  fuperaddfuch  limitations  to  the  general  right 
to  kill  game  as  are  therein  particularly  ftated.  It  has  been 
farther  alleged,  that  there  is  a fallacy  in  one  of  the  princi- 
pal arguments  which  the  learned  commentator  has  adopted 
for  enforcing  his  doctrine  with  refpeft  to  the  game-laws. 
That  the  foie  right  of  taking  and  deftroying  game  belongs 
exclufively  to  the  king,  appears,  we  are  told,  from  this  ; 
that  “ he  may  grant  to  his  iubjefts  an  exclulive  right  of 
taking  them,  which  he  could  not  do  unlefs  fuch  a right  was 
firft  inherent  in  himfelf.  But  here  the  learned  writer  omits 
to  diftinguifh  between  “ the  grant  of  an  original  right,"  and 
the  qualifying  by  certain  reftnetions  a right  prcviovfly 


No  admirer,  it  is  faid,  of  a manly,  liberal,  well-regulated 
fyftem,  of  public  freedom,  will  be  forward  to  affert,  that 
the  laws  for  the  prefervation  of  game  do  not  require  to  be 
very  thoroughly  revifed.  They  certainly  depart  more 
widely  from  the  line  of  genuine  political  juftice,  and  ex- 
pofe  the  humble  unqualified  claffes  of  the  community  more 
to  the  hazard  of  punifhment  and  the  oppreffion  of  power, 
than  any  rational  advocate  of  moral  equality  can  confidently 
approve.  Their  penalties  are  alfo  infinitely  too  fevere. 
That  the  punifhment  of  death  ffiould  in  any  cafe  be  inflicted 
on  an  aft  which  in  itfelf  violates  no  rule  of  religion,  juftice, 
or  morality,  is  a refieftion  from  which  the  mind  revolts  with 
pain  and  horror.  Where  is  the  wrong  to  individuals  that 
demands  fuch  an  atonement  ? Where  is  the  injury  to  fociety 
which  requires  fuch  an  example  ? That  the  aft  of  deftroy- 
ing game  is  not  malum  in  fe  is  evident  ; for  if  it  were,  the  le- 
giflature could  not  licenfe  it.  Not  only  the  want  of  true 
wifdom,  but  the  want  of  common  juftice  in  thefe  ftatutes, 
requires  the  moil  earned  and  attentive  confederation  in 
thofe  who  adminifter  in  the  government  of  the  ftate. 
“ When  the  legiflature  fhall  turn  its  attention  to  the  revifion 
of  our  penal  ftatutes,  thofe  which  refpeft  the  prefervation 
of  game  .will  without  doubt  receive  that  fhare  of  correftion 
which  they  fo  much  need.  At  prefent  the  civil  penalties 
which  they  impofe  are  inordinately  fevere  and  oppreffive. 
That  they  fhould  originally  have  crept  into  our  code,  as 
they  did,  at  a period  when  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft,  being 
neither  greatly  regarded  nor  well  underftood,  were  without 
much  ceremony  fettered  with  reftriftions,  is  not  furprifing  ; 
but  that  they  fhould  be  differed  to  reproach  our  ftatute- 
book  in  an  age  when  freedom,  refined  by  fcience,  boafts  the 
enlargement  of  her  empire  ; when  the  political  and  moral 
rights  of  all  orders  of  men  are  fubmitted  to  the  teft  of  reafon 
and  the  touchftone  of  philofophy,  and  a “patriot  fovereign” 
fanftions  thofe  rights  by  his  lupport,  and  protefts  them  by 
his  power  ; that  at  fuch  a period  the  fpirit  of  hardfhip  and 
injuH: ice  fhould  difplay  itfelf  fo  confpicuoufly  in  this  part  of 
our  penal  fyftem,  reflefts  a difhonour  on  our  conftitution, 
from  which  its  confiderate  admirers  muft  moll  ardently  wifh 
it  relieved.” 
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Tn  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  the  game  laws,  perfons  exempted 
from  the  penalties  which  they  inflift  for  killing  game,  are 
not  only  liable  to  aftions  of  trefpafs  by  the  owners  of  the 
land,  but  alfo,  if  they  kill  game  within  the  limits  of  any 
royal  franchife,  they  are  liable  to  the  actions  of  fuch  who 
may  have  the  right  of  chafe  or  free  warren  therein.  Upon 
the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  king,  by  his  prerogative, 
and  fuch  perfons  as  have,  under  his  authority,  the  royal 
franchifes  of  chafe,  park,  free  warren,  or  free  fi  faery,  are  the 
only  perfons  who  may  acquire  any  property,  however  fugi- 
tive and  tranlitory,  in  thefe  animals,  fere  nature,  while  living; 
which  is  faid  to  be  veiled  in  them,  propter  privilegium. 
Moreover,  fuch  perfon3  as  may  thus  lawfully  hunt,  fifh,  or 
fowl,  ratione  privilegii,  have  only  a qualified  property  in 
thefe  animals ; it  not  being  abfolute  or  permanent,  but  tail- 
ing only  fo  long  as  the  creatures  remain  within  the  limits  of 
fuch  refpeftive  franchife  or  liberty,  and  ceafing  the  inllant 
they  voluntarily  pafs  out  of  it.  Although  no  man  can  come 
upon  another  man’s  ground  to  kill  game,  without  being 
liable  to  an  aft  ion  of  trefpafs  ; and  though  the  common  taw 
allows  of  the  hunting  of  foxes  and  badgers,  being  beafts  of 
prey,  in  another  man’s  ground,  becaufe  the  dellroying  of 
them  is  looked  upon  as  a public  benefit  ; yet  in  this  cale  the 
digging  and  breaking  of  the  ground  to  unearth  them  is  held 
to  be  unlawful,  and  the  owner  of  the  ground  may  maintain  an 
aftion  of  trefpafs.  It  is  held,  however,  that  if  a man  Harts 
any  game  within  his  own  grounds,  and  follows  it  into 
another’s,  and  kills  it  there,  the  property  remains  in  himfelf ; 
and  this  is  grounded  on  reafon  and  natural  juftice ; for  the 
property  confiils  m the  pofleffion,  which  poffeffion  com- 
mences by  the  finding  it  in  his  own  liberty,  and  is  continued 
by  the  immediate  purfuit.  (11  Mod.  75.  Puff.  Q.  N.  1.  4. 
c.  6. ) Thus,  alfo,  if  a flranger  itarts  game  in  one  man’s 
chafe  or  free  warren,  and  limits  it  into  another’s  liberty,  the 
property  continues  in  the  owner  of  the  chafe  or  warren  ; 
this  property  arifing  from  privilege,  and  not  being  changed 
by  the  aft  of  a mere  llranger.  (L.  Raym.  251.)  Or,  if  a 
man  ftarts  game  on  another’s  private  grounds,  and  kills  it 
there,  the  property  belongs  to  him  in  whofe  ground  it  was 
killed,  becaufe  it  was  alfo  llarted  there  ; this  property  arifing 
ratione  foil.  (L.  Raym.  ibid. ) Whereas  if,  after  being 
flarted  there,  it  is  killed  in  the  grounds  of  a third  perfon, 
the  property  belongs  not  to  the  owner  of  the  firfl  ground, 
becaufe  the  property  is  local ; nor  yet  to  the  owner  of  the 
fecor.d,- becaufe  it  wa6  not  flarted  in  his  foil;  but  it  refls  in 
the  perfons  who  flarted  and  killed  it,  though  guilty  of  a 
trefpafs  againll  both  the  owners.  (Farr.  18.  L.  Raym. 
ibid.) 

As  the  ancient  taws  relating  to  game  are  Hill  in  force,  it 
is  deemed  neceffary  to  llate,  as  ccncifely  as  poffible,  the  pro- 
vifions  contained  in  them. 

The  firlt  qualification  relating  to  game  was  eftablifhed  by 

Ric.  II.  fiat.  1.  cap.  13.  which  enalted  that  no  layman, 
who  hath  not  lands  or  tenements  of  qor.  a year,  nor  clergy- 
man without  preferment  of  ic /.  a year,  fhall  keep  any  grey- 
hound or  other  dog  for  hunting,  nor  ufe  ferrets,  nets,  and 
other  engines  for  dellroying  game,  on  pain  of  a yeftr’s  irnpri- 
fonment.  See  alfo  16  Geo.  III.  c.  3c. 

By  a flatute  in  33  Plen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  it  is  enabled,  that 
no  perfon  fhoot  with,  nor  keep  in  his  houfe,  any  crofs-bow 
or  ftone-bow,  hand-gun  or  liagbut,  under  the  length  of  one 
yard,  unlefs  he  have  lands,  tenements,  annuities,  or  offices,  of 
the  yearly  value  of  100/.  on  pain  of  a forfeiture  of  ic /.  for 
every  offence  ; nor  fhall  any  perfon  travel  with  a crofs-bow 
bent,  or  gun  charged,  or  flioot  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  a 
city  or  town,  except  at  a dead  mark,  or  in  defence  of  his 
houfe,  under  the  like  forfeiture,  to  be  divided  between  the 
king  and  the  profecutor.  ThU  aft  continues  ilill  in  force, 
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though  the  objeft  of  it,  which  was  the  encouragement  of 
the  ufe  of  the  long-bow,  doth  not  now  exifl. 

None  under  the  degree  of  a baron  fhall  fhoct  with  any 
hand-gun,  within  a city  or  town,  or  flioot  at  any  fowl  what- 
ever with  hail-fbot  on  the  fame  forfeiture.  (2  and  3 Edw. 
VI.  c.  34.)  This  act  was  repealed  by  6 and  7 Will  c.  13. 

Any  perfon  /hooting  in  the  night-time,  or  difguife,  fhall 
be  deemed  a felon,  if  he  deny  ; if  lie  confefs,  he  is  fineable  at 
the  next  general  feffions.  (1  Hen,.  VII.  cap.  7.)  This  fla- 
tute is  fuperleded  by  the  Black  Ad,  9 Geo.  cap.  22.  No 
perfon  fhall  take  any  partridge  or  pheafant  by  nets,  See.  on 
the  freehold  of  another  perfon,  without  leave  of  the  owner, 
under  the  penalty  of  10/.,  half  to  him  that  fues,  and  half  to 
the  owner  of  the  ground.  1 1 Hen.  VII.  cap.  17. 

No  perfon  fliall  keep  any  net,  called  deer-hays  or  buck- 
flails,  on  pain  of  10/.  a month.  (19  Hen.  VII.  cap.  11.) 
None  fhall  brea'k  into  an  impaled  park  or  inclofed  ground 
and  chafe  out  and  kill  any  deer,  under  the  penalty  of  10!  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  or  treble  damages  and  coffs,  and  finding 
fureties  for  ieven  years.  5 Eliz.  cap  21.  explained  and 
amended  by  3 Jac.  cap.  13.  and  7 Jac.  cap.  13.  If  any 
perfon,  of  what  eftate  or  condition  foever,  fnall  take,  kill,  or 
deflroy  any  pheafants  or  partridges  in  the  night-time,  and 
be  convifted  thereof  at  the  affizes,  feffions,  or  leet,  he  fhall 
forfeit  for  every  pheafant  2 os.  and  for  every  partridge  ioj. 
half  to  him  that  fhall  fue,  and  half  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
(23  Eliz.  cap.  10).  None  fhall  kill  or  take  pheafants  or  par- 
tridges, with  any  net  or  engine,  in  the  night-time,  cn  for- 
feiture of  2 or.  for  every  pheafant,  and  ics.  for  every  par- 
tridge, 33  Eliz.  None  fnall  hunt  or  hawk  with  fpaniels  in 
Handing  corn,  or  before  it  be  (hocked,  unlefs  on  his  own 
ground,  on  the  penalty  of  402.  half  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ground. 

He  that  is  convifted  cf  killing  or  taking  a pheafant,  par- 
tridge, duck,  heron,  hare,  or  other  game;  or  of  taking  and 
dellroying  the  eggs  of  fwans,  pheafants,  or  partridges  ; 
fhall  pay  2Cs.  for  every  fuch  fowl,  hare,  & c.  to  the  ufe  of 
the  poor.  1 Jac.  I,  cap.  27.  This  aft,  as  far  as  it  relates  t« 
hares,  is  repealed  by  48  Geo  III.  cap.  93. 

Every  perfon  convifted  to  have  kept  a greyhound,  dog,  or 
net,  to  killer  take  deer,  hare,  pheafant,  or  partridge,  unlefs 
he  have  inheritance  in  his  own  right,  or  the  right  of  his  wife, 
of  1 ol.  per  annum,  a ieafe  for  life  of  3 cl.  per  annum,  or  be 
worth  20 ol.  in  goods,  or  be  the  fon  of  a knight  or  lord,  or 
the  fon  and  heir  apparent  of  an  efquire,  and  be  convifted 
thereof  by  confeffion,  on  oath  of  two  witneffes  before  two 
juflices,  fhall  be  committed  to  gaol  for  three  months,  unlefs 
he  pay  20 s.  for  the  ufe  aforefaid,  or  after  one  month  after 
his  commitment  become  bound  with  two  fineries  not  to 
offend  in  like  manner.  This  was  the  fecond  qualification  by 
eftate  or  degree  for  killing  game.  Nor  fhall  any  fell,  or  buy 
to  fell  again,  any  deer,  hare,  pheafant  or  partridge,  on  pain 
of  40.0  for  every  deer,  ics.  for  every  hare,  and  2 ct.  for 
every  pheaftnt  or  partridge,  half  to  him  that  will  fue,  and 
half  to  the  poor.  Id.  flat,  cap  2 '7. 

The  next  qualification  relates  to  deer  and  conies  only  : 
this  forbids  a perfon  not  having  hereditaments  of  40/.  a year, 
or  goods  of  200/.  value,  from  uiing  any  gun  or  bow  to  kill 
deer  or  conies,  or  from  keeping  nets  or  coney  dogs,  except 
he  hath  inclofed  grounds,  tiled  for  the  keeping  of  deer  or 
conies,  in  which  the  increale  of  the  conies  amounts  to  4c s a 
year,  or  be  a keeper  or  warrener,  under  the  penalty  of 
having  his  guns,  nets,  &c.  liable  to  be  taken  away  by  any 
perfon  having  lands  or  hereditaments  of  loci,  a year  in  fee  or 
for  life.  3 Jac.  I.  cap.  13. 

The  lord  of  a manor,  or  one  having  inheritance  of  j.o /. 
per  annum,  lives-eflate  of  80/.  or  goods  worth  400/  or 
their  fervants  licenfcd  by  them,  may  take  pheafants  or  par- 
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Vridges  within  their  own  lands  or  precinfts,  in  the  day-time, 
between  Michaelmas  and  Chriftnias.  7 Jac.  I.  cap.  11. 

Hawking  of  pheafants  and  partridges  betwixt  the  firft  of 
..Inly  and  thelaft  of  Auguft  is  prohibited,  under  the  penalty 
of  40X.  for  every  fuch  hawking,  and  20 s.  for  every  phea- 
fant or  partridge  deftroyed.  7 Jac.  cap.  11. 

They  that  kill  or  take  away  any  red  or  fallow  deer, 
without  confent  of  the  owner,  ihall  forfeit  20/.  to  be  taken 
by  dillrefs  ; one  half  to  the  owner,  and  the  other  to  the  in- 
former ; or,  for  want  of  fuch  diftrefs,  Ihall  fuffer  a year’s 
impriionmeut.  13  Car.  II. 

Lords  of  manors,  or  other  royalties,  not  under  the  degree 
of  efquire,  may  commiffion  one  or  more  game-keepers  who 
may  feize  all  guns,  dogs,  bows,  &c.  ‘of  perfons  not  having 
rftates,  in  their  own  or  wife’s  right  of  100/.  per  annum 
freehold,  or  for  term  of  life;  or  150/.  per  annum  leafe- 
hold,  for  ninety-nine  years  or  upwards  ; or  not  being  fons 
and  heirs  of  efquir.es,  or  other  perfons  of  higher  degree  ; or 
owners  or  keepers  of  a forelt,  park,  chafe,  or  warren  ; and 
deftroy,  or  convert  fuch  guns,  & c.  to  the  life  of  the  lord, 
22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  25.  For  this  purpofe  it  "has  been 
judged  necelfary  to  have  a warrant  from  a juft  ice  of  peace, 
after  information  and  oath  of  the  offence  firft  made.  This 
is  the  laft  general  qualification  for  killing  game,  and  that 
which  is  now  molt  to  be  regarded. 

If  any  enter  a coney-warren,  ufed  and  kept  for  the 
breeding  or  keeping  of  conies,  though  not  inclofed,  and 
chafe  or  kill  conies,  he  fhall  forfeit  treble  damages,  and 
be  imprifoned  three  months  : and  they  that  kill  conies  in 
the  night  time  upon  the  borders  of  warrens,  or  grounds  ufed 
for  keeping  conies,  ihall  be  amerced  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
juftice  of  peace,  and  pay  down  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  any 
fum  not  exceeding  10 x.  Id.  Hat. 

By  16  G.  III.  c.  30.  (which  repeals  in  whole  or  in  part 
g former  acts  relating  to  the  fubjeCt  of  deer-ftealing)  ; and 
by  42  G.  HI.  c.  107.  (which  repeals  the  lirft  aft  of  the 
16  G.  III.)  it  is  enafted  as  follows : If  any  perfon  fhall  courfe 
or  hunt,  or  fhall  take  in  any  flip,  noofe,  toyle,  or  Inare, 
or  fhall  kill,  wound,  or  deftroy,  or  fhall  fhoot  at,  or  otherwife 
-attempt  to  kill,  wound,  or  deftroy,  or  fhall  carry  away  any 
red  or  fallow  deer,  in  the  inclofed  part  of  any  foreft,  chafe, 
purlieu,  or  ancient  walk,  or  in  any  inclofed  park,  paddock, 
wood,  or  other  inclofed  ground,  where  deer  are,  have  been, 
or  fhall  be  ufually  kept,  without  the  confent  of  the  owner, 
or  without  being  otherwife  duly  authorized ; or  fhall  be 
aiding,  abetting,  or  affiftiug,  every  perfon  fo  offending  fhall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  adjudged  to  be  tranfponted  for 
• i'even  years.  And  every  perfon  who  fhall  commit  any  of  the 
laid  offences  in  the  uninclofed  part  of  any  fuch  foreft  01- 
other  ground,  or  fhall  be  abetting,  fhall  for  every  fuch 
offence  forfeit  50/. : and  if  the  offender  fhall  be  a keeper  of,  or 
intruded  with  the  cuftody  or  care  of  fuch  deer,  he  fhall  for- 
feit double.  The  provifions  of  the  16  G.  III.  c.  30.  re- 
fpefting  the  feizing  and  conviction  of  offender!;,  and  the  re- 
covery and  application  of  penalties,  and  the  appeal,  See.  are 
: extended  to  the  42  G.  IXJ  c.  107.  See  T)EER-Stea/ers. 

In  cafe  any  hare,  partridge,  pheafant,  fifh,  fowl,  or  other 
game  fhall  be  found  in  any  offender’s  ho  ufe,  he  (ball  forfeit  a 
ium  not  lefs  thin  $s.  nor  more  than  2 ox.  to  be  levied  by  dif- 
trefs, half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor  ; or,  in 
want  thereof,  he  fhall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correc- 
tion for  a Ipace  of  time  not  greater  than  a month,  nor  lefs 
than  ten  days.  And  if  any  perfon,  not  qualified  by  law, 
(hall  keep  or  ufe  any  bows,  greyhounds,  fetting  dogs,  fer- 
rets, tumblers,  fnares,  See.  he  fhall  be  fubjeCt  to  the  fame 
penalties.  4 and  5 Will.  cap.  23. 

If  any  higler,  chapman,  carrier,  inn-keeper,  or  victualler, 
fludl  have  in  his  keeping  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge, 


heath  game,  or  growfe,  not  put  in  his  hands  by  a perfon 
qualified  by  law,  he  fhall  forfeit  5/.  for  every  fuch  hare,  &c. 
half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor,  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  ; or,  for  want  thereof,  he  fliall  be  fent  to  the  houfe 
of  correction  for  three  months  for  the  firft  offence,  and  for 
every  other  offence  four  months.  5 Anne,  cap.  14. 

II  any  perfon,  whether  he  be  qualified  or  not,  fhall  fell, 
or  expofe  to  fale  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  moor, 
heath  game,  or  growfe,  he  fhall  be  liable  to  the  fame  pe- 
nalty. 28  Geo.  II.  cap.  12. 

Perfons  not  qualified,  keeping  greyhounds,  lurchers,  fet- 
ting-dog,  or  engines  to  deftroy  game  ; and  game-keepers, 
who,  under  colour  of  office,  kill  and  fell  game  without 
their  mafter’s  knowledge  ; are  liable  to  the  like  penalty. 
5 Anne,  cap.  14. 

No  lord  of  the  manor  is  to  appoint  more  than  one  game- 
keeper,  and  his  name  to  be  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  who  is  to  give  a certificate  thereof ; otherwife  he  is 
liable  to  the  penalties  againft  higlers.  And  if  any  other 
game-keeper,  whofe  name  is  not  fo  entered,  who  fliall  not  be 
otherwife  qualified  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  to  kill  game, 
fhall  kill,  fell,  or  expofe  to  fale  any  hare,  pheafant,  par- 
tridge, moor,  heath-game,  or  growfe,  he  fhall,  on  conviftiou 
before  one  juftice,  and  on  the  oath  of  one  vvitnefs,  be  liable 
to  the  fame  penalty  for  the  firft  offence,  and  for  every  other 
offence  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  four  months. 
5 and  9 Anne,  cap.  25. 

If  any  hare,  pheafant,  &c.  be  found  in  the  poffefiion  of 
a perfon  not  qualified,  unlefs  lie  be  entitled  to  it  by  fome 
perfon  that  is  qualified,  the  fame  fliall  be  adjudged  an  ex- 
pofing  it  to  fale.  Perfons  deftroying  a hare  in  the  night 
fliall  incur  theforfeiture  of  5/.  9 Anne,  c.  25.  28  G.  II.  c.  12. 

Any  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  lord  within  his  manor,  may 
take  away  fuch  hare,  &c.  found  in  the  cuftody  of  a perfon 
not  qualified  ; and  any  perfon  that  fhall  deftroy,  fell,  or  buy 
any  hare,  Sec.  and  fhall  in  three  months  difeover  any  higler, 
carrier,  victualler,  &c.  that  hath  bought  or  fold,  or  offered 
to  buy  or  fell,  or  had  in  their  poffefiion  any  hare,  &c.  fhall 
be  dilchargedof  the  penalty  annexed  to  his  own  offence,  and  re- 
ceive the  fame  benefit  as  any  other  informer.  5 Anne,  cap.  14. 

No  lord  of  a manor  fhall  appoint  a game-keeper  with 
power  to  kill  or  deftroy  game,  unlefs  he  be  qualified  by 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  be  truly  a fervant  of  fuch  lord,  or  be 
immediately  employed  to  kill  game  for  the  foie  ufe  of  fuch 
lord  ; nor  ihall  any  lord  authorize  a perfon  not  qualified  to 
keep  or  ufe  gun,  greyhounds,  Sec.  and  fuch  perfon  as  fhall 
be  found  offending  in  either  of  thefe  points,  fliall,  for 
every  offence,  forfeit  5/.  (3  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  repealed  by 

48  Geo.  III.  cap.  93.)  If  any  perfon  enter  a park,  pad- 
dock,  "or  other  inclofed  ground  where  deer  are  ufually  kept, 
and  wilfully  wound  or  kill  any  red  or  fallow  deer,  he  fhall 
be  tranfported  to  the  plantations  for  feven  years.  5 Geo.  I. 
See  Black  si  cl.  See  alfo  D EER-Stealers. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  by  hays,  tunnels,  or  other  nets,  drive 
and  take  any  wild  duck,  teal,  widgeon,  or  any  other  water- 
fowl,  in  any  place  of  refort  for  wild  fowl  in  the  moulting 
feafon  between  June  1 and  Oft.  1,  yearly,  he  fhall,  on  con- 
viction, forfeit  for  every  fuch  fowl  5X.  half  to  the  informer, 
and  half  to  the  poor,  by  diftrefs,  or  be  committed  to  the 
houfe  of  correction  for  a time  not  exceeding  one  month,  nor 
lefs  than  fourteen  days  : and  the  nets  fliall  be  feized  and  de- 
ftroyed in  the  prefence  of  the  juftice.  (9  Anne,  cap.  25. 

' 10  Geo.  II.  cap.  32.)  And  perfons  deftroying  the  eggs  of 
any  duck,  teal,  or  other  water-fowl,  from  March  3 1 to 
June  30,  ihall  be  liable  to  a year’s  imprifonment,  or  for- 
feiture of  one  penny  for  every  egg.  25  Hen.  VIII-  cap.  ti. 

No  perfon  fliall,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  take,  kill, 
carry,  fell,  buy,  or  have  in  Ids  poffefiion  or  ufe,  any  partridge, 
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between  Feb.  i and  Sept,  x (39  G.  III.  e.  34.)  ; ®r  any 
pheafant,  between  Feb.  1 and  Oft-  1.  yearly  ; on  pain  of 
forfeiting,  on  conviftion  by  one  witnefs  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  record  at  Weft  minder,  5/.  for  every  fuch  fowl,  with 
full  cofts.  2 Geo.  III.  cap.  19. 

And  if  any  perfon  (hall  fhoot  at,  kill,  or  take  any  dove- 
houfe,  or  pigeon,  and  be  convifted  by  confeffion,  or  oath 
of  one  witnels,  before  one  juftice,  where  the  offence  was 
committed,  or  the  party  apprehended,  he  fhall  forfeit  20 s. 
to  the  profecutor,  or  be  committed  to  gaol  or  the  houfe  of 
correftion  for  a time  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months, 
nor  lefs  than  one.  Id.  flat. 

If  any  perfon  fhall  knowingly  or  wilfully  kill,  take,  or 
deftroy,  or  ufe  any  gun,  dog,  fnare,  net,  or  other  engine, 
with  intent  to  kill,  take,  or  deftroy  any  hare,  pheaiant, 
partridge,  moor  game,  or  heath  game,  in  the  night  between 
the  hours  of  feven  at  night  and  fix  in  the  morning  from  the 
1 2th  day  of  October  to  the  12th  day  of  February;  and 
between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night  and  four ‘in  the  morning, 
from  the  12th  day  of  February  to  the  12th  day  of  October; 
or  in  the  day-time,  upon  a Sunday  or  Chriftmas-day  ; he 
fhall,  on  conviftion  by  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  one  jui- 
tice,  forfeit  for  the  firft  offence  a fum  not  exceeding  20/.  nor 
lefs  than  10/.  ; for  the  fecond  offence  not  more  than 
30/.  nor  lefs  than  20/.  ; and  for  the  third  and  every 
fubfequent  offence  5,/.  ; each  penalty  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs,  and  to  be  paid  half  to  the  informer,  and  hall 
to  the  poor.  In  cafe  of  refufal  of  payment  of  the  fine  of 
50/.  the  offender  fhall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correc- 
tion for  no  lefs  than  fix,  nor  more  than  twelve  calendar 
months,  unlefs  fuch  penalty  fhould  be  fooner  paid ; and 
the  offender  may  be  once  publicly  whipped,  if  the  juftices 
think  proper.  (13  Geo.  III.  cap.  80.)  And,  moreover,  by 
39  and  40  G.  III.  c.  50.  idle  and  diforderly  perfons,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  mere,  who  fhall  deftroy  any  pheafant  or 
partridge  in  the  night ; or  who  fhall  be  found  in  any  paddock, 
foreft,  chafe,  See.  between  8 at  night  and  6 in  the  morning, 
from  Oft  1 to  Feb.  1,  or  between  10  at  night  and  4 in  the 
morning  from  Feb.  1 to  Oft.  1,  having  any  inftrument  for 
the  purpofe,  and  with  the  .intent  of  . taking  or  dettroying  any 
hare,  black  or  red  game,  or  any  of  their  abettors,  Sec.  fhall 
be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds  within  the  meaning  of 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  5. 

No  perfon  fhall  take,  deftroy,  carry,  fell,  buy,  or  have 
in  his-  poffeffion  any  heath  fowl,  called  black  game,  between 
Dec.  10  and  Aug.  20  ; nor  any  growfe,  commonly  called 
red  game,  between  Dec.  xo  and  Aug.  12  ; nor  any 
buftard,  between  March  1 and  Sept.  1,  in  any  year,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  for  the  fir  ft  offence  any  fum  wot  exceeding 
20/.  nor  lefs  than  1.0 /.  and  for  the  fecond,  and  every  fubfe- 
quent offence,  not  exceeding  30/.  nor  lefs  than  20/.  half  to 
the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor.  (13  Geo.  III.  cap.  55.) 
And  perfons  taking  or.  killing  in  the  New  Foreft  any  black 
game  between  Dec.  10  and  Sept.  1,  fhall  be  liable  to  the 
fame  forfeiture.  (43  Geo,  III.  c.  112.)  See  Fishing,. 
Hawking,  Herons,  Swans,  See. 

By  25  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  every  perfon  who  fhall  ufe  any. 
dog,  .gun,  net,  or  other  engine  for  the  taking  or  deftr.uftion 
of  game  (not  acting  as  a game-keeper  ) fhall  previoufly  deliver 
in  a paper  or  account,  in  writing,  containing  his  name  and 
place  of  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
where  he  fhall  refide,  and  annually  take  - out  a certificate 
thereof, upon  which  fhall  be  charged  a ftamp-duty  of  2/.  2 s.: 
and  by  31  Geo.  III.  cap.  21.  il.  is.  more — total  3/.  y. 
Such  certificate,  iffued  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  bearing 
date  on  the  day  of  its  being  iffued,  (hall  continue  in  force 
until  the  1 ft  day  of  July  next  following  its  date,  for  which 


the  clerk  of  the  peace  fhall  receive  is.  for  hi*  trouble.  And'* 
if  he  ihall  ilfue  any  certificate  otherwife  than  as  above  fet 
forth,  or  negleft  or  refufe  to  deliver  it,  he  fhall  forfeit  2c/,, 
and  moreover  be  liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  fuch  certificate. 
And  if  any  perfon  fhall  ufe  any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer, 
See.  or  any  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking  or  dc- 
ftruftion  of  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  black  or  red 
game,  or  any  other  game  whatsoever,  without  having  ob- 
tained fuch  certificate,  he  fhall  forfeit  20/.  A perfon  who 
has  obtained  a certificate  may  demand  from  a perfon  uling 
any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking  or  de- 
ftruftion  of  game,  an  infpeftion  of  his  certificate  ; and  if 
fuch  perfon  refufe  to  produce  it,  or  to  give  in  his  chriftian  and  1 
furname,  and  the  place  of  his  refidence,  or  give  in  a fifti- 
tious  name  or  place  of  refidence,  he  fhall  forfeit  50/.  But 
fuch  certificate  fhall  not  authorize  killing  game  at  unlawful 
times,  nor  by  unqualified  perfons.  Lifts  of  fuch  certificates'" 
fhall  on  or  before  the  iff  day  of  Align  ft  in  each  year  be 
tranfmitted  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  to  the  head-office  of 
ftamps  ; and  in  every  cafe  of  failure  or  error  they  fhall  forfeit 
20/.  Such  lift  fhall  be  kept  at  the  laid  office  for  infpeftion  ; ■ 
and  the  commiffioners  fhall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  inferted'  iii 
the  news-papers  circulating  in  each  refpeftive  county,  or  in 
fuch  public  news-paper  as  to  them  fhall  feem  moft  proper. 
Appeals  may  be  made  to  the  next  feffions.  By  48  Geo.  III. 
c.  55.  on  every  perfon,  who  fhall  ufe  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or 
other  engine,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  or  killing  any  game 
whatever,  or  any  woodcock,  fnipe,  quail,  or  landrail,  or  any 
conies,  if  fucli  perfon  he  a fervant  to  any  perfon  thereby 
charged  in  refpect  of  fucli  fervant  to  the  duties  granted  on 
fervants  by  this  aft,  fhall  be  charged  the  annual  fum  of 
il.  is.  ; and  if  fuch  perfon  be  not  a fervant,  3/.  3J.  ; and  upon 
every  other  perfon  ihall  be  charged  the  annual  fum  of  3/.  31-. 

Game,  Black.  See  Grouse. 

Game  -cock.  See  Cock. 

Game,  Red.  See  Gon-cock. 

Game,  White.  See  Ptarmigan. 

Game  -keeper,  is  one  who  has  the  care  of  keeping  and  pre- 
ferring the  game,  being  appointed  thereto  by  the  lord  of  a 
manor.  See  Game. 

By  25  Geo.  III.  cap.  5.  every  deputation  of  a game- 
keeper  ihall  be  regiftered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
of  the  county  where  the  manor  fhall  lie,  and  fuch  game- 
keeper  fhall  take  out  a certificate  thereof  annually,  upon 
which  fhall  be  charged  a ftamp-duty  of  ior.  6d. : and  by  3 1 
Geo.  III.  cap.  21.  1 or  6c/.  more — total  1 1.  is.  By  48  Geo. 
III.  cap.  149.  the  annual  duty  for  the  deputation  of  a game - 
keeper  is  il.  1 os.  A game -keeper,  who,  having  obtained  a de- 
putation, fhall  for  20  days  afterwards  refufe  or  negleft  to  re- 
gifterthe  fame,  and  take  out  a certificate,  fhall  forfeit  20/.  ‘ 
But  no  fuch  deputation  and  certificate  fhall  authorize  any 
fuch  game -keeper  to  take  or  deftroy  game  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  manor  for  which  fuch  deputation  was  given. 
Such  game-keeper  muft  be  a fervant  of  the  lord  of  the;  manor 
who  appoints  him,  or  be  immediately  employed  for  him. 
A perfon  not  thus  qualified  is  liable  to  a forfeiture  of 
5/,  if  under  colour  of  a deputation,  Sec.  he  take' and  kill  ' 
any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  or  other  game,  or  keep  or  ufe 
any  greyhound,  80c.  fetting  dogs,  hays,  lurchers,  guns  or 
any  other  engine  to  kill  the  game. 

- GAMELIA,  TaprAia,  a nuptial  feaft,  or  rather  facrifice, 
held  in  the  ancient  Greek  families  on  the  day  before  a'riiar- 
riage.  It  was  thus  called  from  marriage  ; whence  alfo 

I an  epithet,  or  furname,  given  to  Jupiter  and  Juno, 

confidered  as  prefiding  over  marriages. 

GAMELION,  Ta.fnnXiuv,  in  rind  nit  Chronology,  the  eighth 
month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  twenty-nine  days, 
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and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  January,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  February. 

This  month  had  its  name  from  being  facred  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  didinguiihed  by  the  epithet  rss^wXM?,  becauie  they  pre- 
fided  over  marriages. 

Gameljon,  or  Gamelium , a poem,  or  compofition  in 
verfe,  on  the  fubjeft  of  a marriage  ; more  ufually  called  an 
epithalamium. 

GAMELOR  A,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, near  the  N.E.  coalt  of  Tunis ; 3 miles  E. 
of  cape  Zibeeb. 

GAMELSBACHj  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
©f  Erbach  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Erbach. 

GAMESFIELD,  a town  of  Franconia;  5 miles  S.W. 
©f  Rothenburg. 

GAMET,  or  Old  Mendoe,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North 
fea,  belonging  to  Denmark,  3 miles  from  the  continent. 
N.  lat.  55  20'.  E.  long.  8’  30'. 

GAMETRIA.  See  Gematria. 

GAMGO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  which  rum 
into  the  Coanza,  1 7 miles  S.  E.  of  Meopongo. 

GAMING,  the  art  or  at!  of  performing  or  praftifing  a 
game,  particularly  a game  of  hazard. 

All  public  gaming  is  feverely  prolubited  ; and  what  mo- 
ney is  thus  loll,  is  recoverable  again  by  law. 

In  China, gaming  is  equally  prohibited  among  the  common 
people  and  the  mandarins  ; and  yet  this  does  not  hinder  their 
playing  and  frequently  lofmg  all-  they  have  ; their  lands, 
houfes,  children,  and  even  wives,  which  are  all  fometimes 
laid  on  a fingle  card.  F.  le  Compte. 

In  gaming,  as  judge  Blackftone  very  pointedly  obferves,  the 
ieveral  parties  engaged  cad  lots  to  determine  upon  whom  the 
ruin  fhall  at  prefent  fall,  that  the  reit  maybefaved  alittle  longer. 
Taken  in  any  light,  this  is  an  offence  of  the  mo  ft  alarming  na- 
ture ; tending  by  necefTary  confequence  to  promote  public 
idlenefs,  theft,  and  debauchery  among  thofe  of  a lower  clafs ; 
and,  among  perfons  of  a fuperior  rank,  it  hath  frequently 
been  attended  with  the  fudden  ruin  and  defolation  of  ancient 
and  opulent  families,  an  abandoned  proditution  of  every 
principle  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  too  often  hath  ended  in 
lelf-murder.  To  this  paflron  every  valuable  confideratioa 
has  been  made  a facrilice  ; and  it  is  a paflion  which  has  la- 
mentably prevailed  in  our  own  country,  and  which  we  feem 
to  have  derived  from  ourancedorsthe  ancient  Germans;  who, 
according  to  the  account  given  of  them  by  Tacitus  (De 
Mor.  Germ.  c.  24.),  were  bewitched  with  the  fpirit  of  play 
to  a moft  exorbitant  degree.  “ They  addift  themfelves, 
fays  he,  to  dice  ( which  is  wonderful ) when  fober,  and  as  a 
ferious  employment ; with  fuch  a mad  defire  of  winning  or 
lofing,  that,  when  dripped  of  every  thing  elfe,  they  will 
flake  at  lad  their  liberty,  and  their  very  felves.  The  lofer 

fives  into  a voluntary  flavery,  and,  though  younger  and 
ronger  than  his  antagonid,  differs  himfelf  to  be  bound  and 
fold.  And  this  perfeverance  in  fo  bad  a caufe  they  call  the 
point  of  honour;  “ ea  ed  in  re  prava  pervicacia,  ipd  fidem 
One  would  think,  fays  the  learned  judge  now 
cited,  that  Tacitus  was  deferibing  a modern  Englifhman. 
Againd  a fpirit  fo  frantic,  laws  can  be  of  little  avail ; becaufe 
the  fame  falfe  fenfe  of  honour,  that  prompts  a man  to  facri- 
fice  himfelf,  will  deter  him  from  appealing  to  the  magidrate. 
Yet  it  is  proper  that  redrifting  and  punifhing  laws  fhould  be 
enafted,-  and  tliat  they  fhould  be  publicly  announced  and  re- 
peatedly inculcated,  if  pofiible  to  p*eferve  the  unwary,  if 
not  to  reclaim  thofe  who  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Accord- 
ingly we  fhall  here  recite  feme  of  the  principal  datutes  which 
the  wifdom  ol  the  legifiat  re  has  formed  with  a view  ©f  pre- 
TeHting  this  ev  iJ5 


By  16  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  if  any  perfon  by  playing  or  bet- 
ting fhall  lofe  more  than  100/.  at  one  time,  he  fhall  not  be 
compellable  to  pay  the  fame  ; and  the  winner  fhall  forfeit 
treble  the  value,  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  him  that  fhall  fue  for  it,  with  treble  cods.  By  9 
Anne,  cap.  14.  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  34.  all  notes,  bills, 

bonds,  judgments,  mortgages,  or  other  feeurities,  given  for 
money  won  by  playing  at  cards,  dice,  tables,  tennis,  bowls, 
or  other  games,  or  by  betting  on  the  fides  of  fuch  as  play  at 
any  of  thofe  games,  or  for  repayment  of  any  money  know- 
ingly lent  for  fuch  gaming  or  betting,  fhall  be  void:  and 
where  lands  are  granted  by  fuch  mortgages  or  feeurities,  they' 
fhall  go  to  the  next  perfon  who  ought  to  have  the  fame,  as  if 
the  granter  were  actually  dead,  and  the  grants  had  been  made 
to  the  perfon  fo  intitled,  after  the  death  of  the  perfon  fo  in- 
cumbering  the  fame.  If  any  perfon  playing  at  cards,  dice, 
or  ether  game,  or  betting,  ihall  lofe  the  value  of  10/.  at 
one  time,  to  one  or  more  perfons,  and  fhall  pay  the  money, 
he  may  recover  the  money  loll  by  action  of  debt  within  three 
months  afterward:  and  if  the  lofer  does  not  fue,  any  other 
perfon  may  do  it  and  recover  the  fame,  and  treble  the  value 
with  cods,  one  moiety  to  the  profecutor,  and  the  other  to 
the  poor;  and  the  perfon  profecuted  fhall  anfwer  upon  oath, 
on  preferring  a bill  in  equity'  to  difeover  what  fiuns  he  hath 
won.  And  in  any  of  tliefe  fuits  no  privilege  of  parliament 
fhall  be  allowed. 

Perfons  by  fraud  or  ill  practice,  in  playing  at  cards,  dice, 
or  byr  bearing  a fhare  in  the  dakes,  See.  or  by  betting,  win- 
ning any  lum  above  10/.  fhall  forfeit  five  times  the  vaiue  of 
the  thing  won,  and  fuffer  fuch  infamy  and  corporal  punifh- 
ment  as  in  cafes  of  wilful  perjury,  being  conviftedthereof  on 
indiftment  or  information  ; and  the  penalty  fhall  be  recovered 
by  aftion,  by  fuch  perfon  as  will  fue  for  the  fame;  and  if 
any  one  fhall  affault  and  beat  or  challenge  to  fight  any  other 
perfon,  on  account  of  money'  won  by  gaming,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  by  indictment  or  information,  he  fhall  forfeit  all 
his  goods,  and  fuffer  imprifonment  for  two  years.  (Stat. 
9 Anne.)  Alfo  by'  this  itatute,  any  two  or  more  judices  of 
the  peace  may  caufe  fuch  perfons  to  be  brought  before  them, 
as  they  fufpeft  to  have  no  vifible  edates,.  profefiians,  &c.  to 
maintain  them  ; and  if  they  do  not  make  it  appear,  that  the 
principal  part  of  their  expences  is  got  by  other  means  than 
gaming,  the  judices  fhall  require  feeurities  for  their  good  be- 
haviour for  a twelvemonth,  and  in,  default  of  fuch  fecurity, 
commit  them  to  prifon  until  they  dnd  it  ;•  and  playing  or  bet- 
ting during  the  time,  to  the  value  of  20 s.  fnall  be  deemed  a 
breach  of  good  behaviour,  and  a forfeiture  of  the  recognE 
zance;  Ibid. 

This  datute  of  Anne  is  farther  enforced  By  ftat.  18  Geo, 
II.  cap.  34,  and  fome  deficiencies  are  fupplied ; the  for- 
feitures of  that  aft  may  now  be  recovered  in  a court  of 
equity  : and,  moreover,  if  any  man  he  convifted,.  upon  in- 
formation or  indiftment,  of  winning  or  lofing  at  any'  fitting 
10/.  or  20/.  within  twenty-four  hours,  he  ihall  be  liable  to 
be  indifted  for  fuch  offence  in  fix  months,  either  in  the 
king’s  bench  or  at  the  affifes  y and  being  convifted  fhalb 
forfeit  five  times  the  fum  won  or  lod,  which,  dedufting  the 
charges,  fhall.  go  to  the  poor.  And  if  any  offender  fhall 
difeover  another  offender,  the  difeoverer  fhall  be  difeharged 
from  all  penalties  by  reafon  of  fuch  offence,  if  not  before 
convifted  thereof,  and  fliaH  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  to 
prove  the  fame.  (9  Ann.  c.  14.)  By  feveral  datutes  of  the 
reign  of  king  George  II.  viz.  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  13 
Geo.  II.  cap  19.  and  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  34.  all  private  lot- 
teries by  tickets,  card§,  or  dice,  and  particularly  the  games 
of  faro,  baffet,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard,  paflage,  roly  poly, 
and  all  other  games  with  dice,  except  backgammon,  are  pro- 
hibited. 
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hibifed  under  a penalty  of  200/.  for  him  that  ffiall  ere 61  fuch 
lotteries,  &c.  and  50/.  a time  for  the  players.  Public  lot- 
teries, unlefs  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  all  manner  of 
ingenious  devices,  under  the  denomination  of  fales  or  other- 
wile,  which  in  the  end  are  equivalent  to  lotteries,  were  before 
prohibited  by  a great  variety  of  ftatutes,  under  heavy  pecu- 
niary penalties.  10  and  11  Will.  III.  cap.  17.  9 Anne, 
cap.  6.  § 56.  10  Anne,  cap.  26.  $ 109.  8 Geo.  I.  cap.  2. 
§ 3^»  37*  9 Ge0*  I*  cap.  19.  § 4,  5.  6 Geo.  II.  cap.  35. 
§ 29’  3°- 

By  xo  and  11  W.  c.  17.  all  lotteries  are  declared  to  be 
public  nuifances  ; and  all  grants,  patents,  and  licenfes,  for 
filch  lotteries,  to  be  againit  law.  Any  perfon  keeping  or 
playing  at  a lottery  (hall  forfeit  500/.,  one-third  to  the 
king,  one-third  to  the  poor,  and  one-third  with  double  cods 
to  him  that  fhall  fue  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  and  the 
offenders  fhall  be  profecuted  as  common  rogues.  By  9 Anne, 
c.  6,  any  perfon  who  fhall  fet  up,  or  pubiifh  the  fetting  up 
any  fuch  unlawful  lottery,  with  intent  to  have  it  drawn, 
fhall  forfeit  100/.,  one-third  to  the  king,  one-third  to  the 
poor,  and  one-third  with  full  cofts  to  him  who  lhall  fue. 
By  10  Anne,  c.  26,  any  perfon  who  fhall  keep  any  office  for 
making  infurances  on  marriage,  births,  chriffenings,  or  fe-r- 
vices,  or  any  other  office  or  place  under  the  denominations 
of  fales,  of  gloves,  fans,  &c.  for  the  improvement  of  fmall 
fums  of  money,  (hall  forfeit  50c/.,  one-third  to  the  king, 
one -third  to  the  poor,  and  one-third  with  full  cofts  to  him 
who  (hall  fue  ; and  every  printer,  or  other  perfon,  who  fhall 
pubiifh  the  fetting  up  or  keeping  of  any  fuch  office  or  place, 
fhall  forfeit  100/.  in  like  manner.  By  8 Geo.  II.  c.  2.  any 
perfon  who  fhall  keep  any  office  or  place,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  fales  of  houfeSj.dotnds,  prefentations  to  livings, 
advpwfons,  plate,  jewels,  fhips,  goods,  &c.  for  the  improve- 
ment of  fmall  fums  of  money  ; or  expofe  to  fale  the  fame 
by  way  of  lottery,  or  by  lots,  & c.  or  publiffi  fchemes  for 
advancing  fmall  lums  of  money  by  feveral  perfons,  amount- 
ing to  large  fums,  to  be  divided  among  them  by  the  chances 
of  prizes  in  a public  lottery  ; or  fhall  deliver  out  tickets, 
entitling  them  to  a (hare  of  the  money  fo  advanced  ; or 
fhall  print  or  publiffi  any  fuch  fcheme  under  any  denomina- 
tion whatever  ; and  fhall  be  convifted,  on  oath  of  one  wit- 
nefs,  by  two  juftices  ; — fuch  perfon  fhall,  over  and  above  any 
penalties  by'  any  former  a6f  made  againft  private  lotteries, 
Surfeit  500/.,  one-third  to  the  king,  one-third  to  the  informer, 
and  'one-third  to  the  poor,  to  be  levied  by  diltrefs  and  fale  by 
warrant  of  fuch  juftices,  and  be  by  them  committed  to  the 
county-gaol  for  one  year,  and  from  thence  till  the  faid  fum 
of  500/.  be  paid  ; and  every  adventurer  in  fuch  fchemes  fhall 
forfeit  double  the  fum  contributed,  with  cofts,  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  him  who  fhall  fue:  and  by  1*2  Geo.  II. 
c.  28,  fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit  200/.  Such  fale  depending 
upon  any  (hares  or  lot  (hall  be  void  ;■  and  every  adventurer 
fhall  forfeit  50/.  Any  perfon  may  be  fummoned  as  a witnefs, 
notwithstanding  his  having  played  ; and  in  cafe  of  refufal  to 
appear,  he  fhall  forfeit  50/.,  or  be  committed  to  gaol  for  fix 
months,..  18  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  By  27  Geo.  III.  c.  1.  all 
perfons  who  ffiall  deal  in  lottery  tickets  or  (hares,  without 
being  licenfed,  ffiall  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds  within, 
the  meaning  of  the  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  and  be  punifhed  ac- 
cordingly. By  34  Geo.  III.  c.  40.  on  complaint  upon 
oath  before  one  juftice  of  any  offence  'committed  againft  the 
aft  of  27  Geo.  III.  c.  1.  for  fuppreffing  unlawful  lotteries 
in  any  houfe  or  place  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  fuch  juftice, 
^ hereby  any  offenders  may  be  liable  to  be  punifhed  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  doors  may  be  broke  open  to  feize  fuch  per- 
fons. By  42  Geo.  III.  c,  119.  all  games  or  lotteries 
called  “ little-goes’’  are  declared  to  be  public  nuifances  j and 


perfons  keeping  places  for  fuch  “ little-goes,”  or  other  lot- 
tery', not  authorized  by  parliament,  ffiall  forfeit  500/.  for 
each  offence  ; and  every  fuch  perfon  ffiall  be  deemed  a rogue 
and  vagabond  within  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  And  perfons  em- 
ploying others  to  carry  on  fuch  tranfaftions  (hall  be  puuiffi- 
able  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.  Magiftrates  may'  authorize 
perfons  to  break  open  doors  and  feize  offenders  ; and  the 
penalty  for  obftrufting  officers  is  fine,  imprifonment,  and 
public  whipping  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court.  No  perfon 
fhall  agree  to  pay'  money  on  any  contingency'  in  fuch  game 
or  lottery,  or  pubiifh  any'  propofal  for  the  aforefaid  pur- 
pofes,  on  pain  of  ico/.  for  each  offence. 

The  llatute  13  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  for  preventing  the  multi- 
plicity of  horfe -races,  another  fund  of  gaining,  directs,  that 
no  plates  or  matches  under  5c/.  value  (hall  be  run,  upon 
penalty  of  200/.  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  each  horfe  run-- 
ning,  and  icoA  by  fuch  as  advertife  the  plate. 

Gaming-houfes  are  public  nuifances,  and  may  upon  in- 
diftment  be  fuppreffed  and  fined.  (1  Hawk.  P.  C’  198.  223.) 
Thefe  are  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties  by  feveral  fta- 
tutes.  No  perfon  ffiall  for  his  gain  or  living,  keep  any'  com- 
mon houfe  or  place  of  bowling,  coyting,  cloyffi,  cayls,  half- 
bowl, tennis,  dicing-table,  carding,  or  any  unlawful  game,, 
on  pain  of  40 s.  a day ; and  every  perfon  frequenting  fuch 
houfes  and  play,  and  there  playing,  ffiall  forfeit  6s.  %d.  And' 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  the  head  officers  of  corporations, 
have  power  to  enter  places  fufpefted  of  unlawful  gaming, 
and  to  arreft  and  imprifon  the  keepers  and  players,  till  they' 
give  fecurity  to  keep  and  refort  to  fuch  houfes  no  longer 
and  fuch  officers  are  bound  to  make  feareh  for  fufpefted 
houfes,  weekly  or  monthly,  under  a forfeiture  of  qor.  a 
month.  Farther,  artificers,  labourers,  fervants,  & c.  are 
prohibited  to  play  at  fables,  dice,  tennis,  cards,  bowls,  &c. 
out  of  Chriftmas,  on  pain  of  10s.  and  in  Chriftmas  only  in 
the  houfes  or  prefence  of  their  mafters.  33  Hen.-  VIII. 
cap.  9.  By  18  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  no  perfon  (hall  keep  any 
houfe  or  place  for  playing,  or  permit  any  perfon  within  fuch 
houfe  to  play  at  any  prohibited  game,  with  cards  or  dice, 
under  the  penalties  of  12  Geo.  II.  c.  28,  above  cited. 
Moreover,  gaming  in  public-houfes  is  prohibited  under  a 
penalty  to  the  keeper  of  the  houfe,  who  knowingly  fuffers 
it,  of  4or.  for  the  firft  offence,  and  for  every  other  offence 
\ol.  by  diftrefs,  three-fourths  of  which  fhall  be  to  the  poor, 
and  one-fourth  to  the  informer.  And  any  journeyman,  la- 
bourer, apprentice,  or  fervant,  who  ffiall  game  in  fuch  a 
houfe,  ffiall  forfeit,  on  conviftion  by  confeffion,  or  the  oath 
of  one  witnefs,  not  more  than  20J.  nor  lefs  than  $s.  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  juftice,  or  be  committed  to  hard  labour  for 
a term  not  exceeding  a month.  (30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.)  And 
by  25  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  any  houfe,  or  place  kept  for  public 
dancing,  mufic,  or  other  entertainment,  in  London,  or  within- 
twenty  miles,  (except  places  authorized  by  letters  patent, 
or  licence  of  the  crown,  or  lord  chamberlain, ) without  li- 
cence, granted  at  the  preceding  Michaelmas  feffions,  and 
figned  and  fealed  by  four  juftices  in  open  court,  and  of  which 
notice  is  given  over  the  door  or  entrance  of  fuch  licenfed 
place  in  the  following  words,  viz.  “ Licenfed  purfuant  to 
aft  of  parliament  of  the  25th  of  king  George  the  Second 
ffiall  be  deemed  a diforderly  houfe  or  place,  and  the  keeper 
thereof  ffiall  forfeit  100/.  with  full  cofts.  A conftable,  on 
notice  given  him  in  writing  by  any  two  inhabitants  of  the  parilh 
paying  fcot  and  lot,  of  any  perfon  keeping  fuch  diforderly 
houfe,  and  on  their  making  oath  to  fuch  notice,  and  enter- 
ing into  a recognizance  of  20/.  each  to  produce  evidence  of 
the  offence,  ffiall  enter  into  a recognizance  of  30/.  before  a 
juftice  of  the  peace  to  profecute  fuch  perfon  ; and  the  juftice 
ffiall  iffue  his  warrant  for  bringing  the  accufed  perfon  before 
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'him,  and  bind  him  over  to  appear  at  the  next  feflions  or  af- 
fixes : if  the  con  (table  negleft  or  refufe  to  comply  with  fuch 
notice,  See.  he  fliall  forfeit  20/.  to  each  of  the  faid  inhabit- 
ants ; and  the  conftable  (hall  be  allowed  the  reafonable  ex- 
pences  of  the  profecution,  to  be  paid  by  the  overfeers  of 
the  poor ; and  on  conviction  of  the  offender,  the  overfeers 
fhall  pay  10/.  to  each  of  fuch  inhabitants,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting double  to  the  faid  perfons. 

Every  fpecies  of  gaming  or  gambling  is  ftriftly  forbidden 
in  the  Britifh  army;  and  occafionally  punifhed  with  fe- 
verity.  > . 

The  bufinefs  of  chance  or  hazard,  on  which  the  laws  of 
gaming  depend,  is  of  mathematical  coniideration  ; inafmuch 
as  it  admits  of  more,  and  lefs.  It  is,  or  is  fuppofed  to  be, 
an  equality  of  chance,  upon  which  the  gamelters  fet  out  : 
this  equality  is  to  be  broken  in  upon  in  the  eourfe  of  the 
game  by  the  greater  good  fortune  or  addrefs  of  one  of  the 
parties,  upon  which  he  comes  to  have  a better  chance  ; fo 
that  his  fhare  in  the  depofit,  or  flakes,  is  now  proportionably 
more  or  better  than  at  firfl : this  more  or  lefs  is  continually 
varying,  and  runs  through  all  the  ratios  between  equality 
and  infinite  difference  ; or  from  an  infinitely  little  difference 
till  it  Arrives  at  an  infinitely  great  one,  upon  which  the  game 
is  ended.  The  whole  game,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  the 
event  or  iffue  thereof,  is  only  a change  of  the  quantity  of 
each  perfon’s  fhare,  or  chance,  or  of  the  proportions  their 
two  fhares  bear  to  each  other  ; which  mathematics  alone  can 
mcafure. 

Hence  leveral  authors  have  computed  the  variety  of  chance 
in  leveral  cafes  and  circumflances  that  occur  in  gaming  ; for 
a detail  of  which,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  calculations 
are  founded,  we  refer  to  the  article  Doctrine  of  Chances. 
See  alfo  Expectation  and  Probability. 

.GAMITES  Lapis,  the  marriage  Jfone,  a floneof  a very 
Angular  kind  deferibed  by  Pliny,  and  fome  other  of  the  an- 
cients ; he  fays  it  was  of  a white  colour,  and  that  it  had  in 
it  the  figure  of  two  hands  mutually  infolding  one  another, 
which  made  it  a fymbol  of  that  ftate.  We  know  nothing 
of  any  fuch  ftone  at  prefent  in  the  world  ; and  it  is  eafy  to 
conjecture,  that  in  Pliny’s  time  either  the  done  mull  have 
been  factitious,  or  elfe  fancy  muft  have  been  very  far 
flretched  to  make  the  refemblance. 

GAMLING,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Silefia,  which 
runs  into  the  Oder,  nine  miles  S.  of  Oderberg. 

GAMLITZ,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 1 1 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Marburg. 

GAMMA,  or  Gammata  Ferr amenta,  an  old  inftru- 
ment,  ufed  in  Surgery  for  cauterifing  the  hydrocele.  It  was 
draped  like  the  Greek  letter  r,  and  is  mentioned  by  Paulus 
JEgineta. 

GAMMACANOR,  or  GammAdour,  in  Geography, 
a town  of  the  ifland  of  Bachian,  one  of  the  Moluccas. 
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CAMMADIUM,  a triangular  veftment  ufed  in  the  pri- 
mitive church. 

GAMMALAMENA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
ifland  of  Ternate,  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  king. 

GAMMAIIUS,  in  Natural  Hi/lorv,  an  extenfive  genus 
of  the  cancri  or  crab  tribe  in  the  Fabrician  fyflem,  the  an- 
tennae of  which  are  pedunculate  and  very  fimple.  See  article 
Cancer. 

GAMME,  Fr.  Gammut,  Engl,  or  Gamma-ut,  is  a title 
given  to  the  mufical  alphabet,  or  feries  of  founds  ufed  in 
praftical  melody  and  harmony,  afeending  or  defeending  in 
what  the  Greeks  call  the  Diatonic  genus,  and  the  moderns 
the  fcale  of  Guido  ; that  is,  by  tones  and  femitones. 

Rouffeau,  who  never  faw  the  Micrologus  of  Guido,  or  any 
of  that  irgenious  and  celebrated  monk’s  original  writings, 
has  given  the  cleared  and  belt  definition  of  this  technical  term 
(gammut)  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion. 

He  fays  “ the  gammut  is  a table  or  faaie  invented  by 
Guido  d’ Arezzo,  by  which  mufical  ftudents  learn  to  name 
and  found  correCtly  the  intervals  of  the  oftave  by  the  fix 
fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  according  to  all  the  ar- 
rangements that  can  be  given  them  ; which  is  called  folmifa- 
tion,”  and  which,  like  the  changes  on  fix  bells,  admit  of 
720  varieties. 

The  gammut  has  alfo  been  called  la  mono  armonica , or  the 
harmonic  hand,  from  Guido  having  drawn  the  figure  of  a 
hand,  upon  the  fingers  of  which  he  has  arranged  the  notes, 
to  (hew  the  relation  which  the  hexachords  bear-  to  the  five 
tetrachords  of  the  Greeks. 

This  hand  appears  in  almoft  all  the  old  mufical  treatifes 
in  Latin  and  Italian,  till  the  invention  of  ft  in  France,  for 
the  feventh  of  the  key  of  C, . which  has  abolilhed,  in  that 
kingdom,  the  mutations,  and,  confequently,  the  harmonic 
hand,  which  taught  them.  See  Harmonic  Hand. 

Guido,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  having  added  a 
tetrachord  in  the  acute  to  the  diagram  of  the  Greeks,  and  a 
found  at  the  bottom,  or  rather,  according  to  Meibomius, 
having  by  thefe  additions  reftored  the  ancient  diagram  to  its 
former  extent,  called  this  grave  iound  (which  anfwers  to  G 
on  the  firfl;  line  in  the  bafe)  hypoproflambanomenos,  and  marked 
it  by  F,  or  gamma,  the  third  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet ; 
and  this  letter  being  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  fcale,  for 
what  reafon  does  not  clearly  appear,  gave  birth  to  the  bar- 
barous name  of  gammut. 

In  the  primitive  ftate  of  the  gammut  of  Guido  he  expreffed 
the  founds  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  without  lines  and 
fpaces,  or  mufical  charafters  for  time  ; beginning  with  capi- 
tals for  the  firfl:  oftave,  minufcules  for  the  iecond,  and  double 
letters  for  the  third  : as  St.  Gregory  had  done  in  naming 
the  notes  called  Gregorian.  In  modern  notation,  the  fcale 
of  Guido  would  have  the  following  appearance,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  two  different  clefs,  the  bafe  and  the  treble. 
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This  gammu1:,  in  its  whole  compafs,  was  compofed  of  20 
founds  or  notes,  that  is,  of  two  oftaves  and  a major- 
iixth. 

As  to  the  fyllables  for  naming  the  notes  in  finging,  in- 
ventedTy  Guido  (fee  Solmisation  and  Hexachords),  as 


he  has  provided  only  for  fix  of  the  founds,  it  was  neceffary  t® 
make  the  fame  notes  ferve  for  different  purpofes,  according 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  melody ; and  thefe  changes  were 
called  mutations  ; which  fee. 

But  as  to  the  fyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  taken  from  a 
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£\ymn  to  St.John  the  Baptiil  (fee  Hymn),  they  are  only 
tiled  in  finging.  See  Hexachords. 

In  confulting  the  beft  elementary  writers  on  mufic  for  a 
model  of  fuch  a gammut  as  could  be  underilood  without  a 
mailer,  or,  at  lead,  be  fooneil  learned  with  his  aifiilancc, 
we  were  unable  to  find  one  that  would  not  difcourage  an  in- 
cipient iludent  by  its  form  and  infertion  of  the  tenor 
clef. 

The  gammut  which  Graifineau  calls  Guido’s,  and  Rouf- 
feau  the  Italian  gammut,  is  fpread  upon  to  lines  and  fpaces,in 
fuch  a manner  as  a mufical  iludent,  far  advanced,  will  never 
find  in  a mufic-book,  and  will  perplex  him  as  much  as  a firil 
leifon,  or  as  it  would  a young  arithmetician  by  giving 
him  a fum  in  the  rule  of  three  before  he  had  learned  ad- 
dition. 

We  (hall  give  the  following  elements  on  a plate  in  the 
order  which  long  experience  has  found  to  be  the  moil  ufeful 
and  eaiily  comprehended  in  the  firil  ilages  of  pradlical 
mufic. 

1.  The  regular  feries  of  natural  founds,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  piano-forte  to  the  top,  that  are  comprifed  within  the 
ilaff  from  gammut,  or  G on  the  firil  line  in  the  bafe,  to  g, 
fifth  fpace  in  the  treble,  in  the  two  moil  common  and  necei- 
fary  clefs,  the  bafe  and  treble.  See  Clefs. 

2.  The  notes  below  and  above,  the  ilaff,  or  regular 
lines. 

3.  Flats,  {harps,  and  naturals. 

4.  The  time-table. 

5.  Characters  of  expreffion;  as  the  ilur,  different  kinds  of 
bowing. 

6.  Graces  ; as  the  {hake,  beat,  and  trill. 

7.  Tenor  clefs,  with  the  baritono  clef,  or  bafe  clef  on 
the  third  line,  and  the  French  clef,  or  G clef  on  the  firil 
line. 

In  the  biographical  article  aifigned  to  Guido,  we  {hall 
enter  more  at  large  into  tiie  hiilory  oi  the  gammut,  and  in- 
quire  into  the  validity  of  the  ingenious  monk  oi  Arezzo's 
claims  to  many  other  mufical  inventions  of  which  tradition 
has  gratuitouily  made  him  a prefent.  See  Guido  and 
Micrologus. 

GAMMER-Lamb.  See  Gimme vt-laritb. 

GAMMING,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auilria ; 10 

miles  E.S.E.  of  Bavarian  Waidhofen. 

Gamming,  Markt,  a town  of  Auilria  ; 10  miles  E.  of 
Bavarian  Waidhofen. 

GAMMO,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  coail. 

GAMMON,  Point,  called  formerly  Point  Gilbert,  forms 
the  eailern  fide  of  the  harbour  of  Hyenis  or  Hyennes,  in 
Barnilable  county,  Maifachufetts. 

GAMMONING,  on  Ship-board,  are  feveral  turns  of 
rope  taken  round  the  bowfprit,  and  reeved  through  holes  in 
the  knees  of  the  head,  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  bow- 
fprit. 

GAMMUT.  See  Gamme. 

GAMRY  Head,  on  Geography,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  N.  coail  of  Bamffihire,  6 miles  E.  of  Bamff.  N.  lat. 
570  36'.  W.  long.  2 20'. 

GAN,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firil  rank,  and  metropolis 
of  Se-tehuen.  N.  lat.  31°  16'.  E.  long.  103°  30'. 
Alfa,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  the  province  of 
Pe-tcheli  ; 70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pekin.  N.  lat.  38°  54'. 
E.  long.  1 1 5 29'. 

GANACHES,  in  the  Manege,  are  the  two  bones,  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  oppoiite  to  the 
neck,  or  onfet  of  the  head,  which  form  the  lower  jaw,  and 
give  it  motion.  It  is  in  this  place  that  the  glands  or  kernels 
of  the  ilrangles,  and  the  glanders,  are  placed. 


G ANADO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Bondou  % 
60  wiles  W.S.W.  of  Fatteconda. 

GANANOQUE,  called  alio  Ganeno-coui , a river  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  in  the  townihip  of  Leeds.  In  the  mouth  of 
the  river  there  is  an  excellent  harbour,  the  water  in  the 
channel  being  from  1 2 to  1 5 feet  deep,  and  the  current  flow. 
This  river  was  called  the  Thames  before  the  divifion  of  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

GANARA,  a country  of  Africa,  in  which  is  a town  of 
the  fame  name  ; iituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The 
country  is  fertile  and  populous;  the  articles  of  its  com- 
merce are  gold,  fenna,  and  ilaves.  N.  lat.  123  20'.  E. 
long.  1 6°. 

GANARASKA,  a river  of  Upper  Canada,  by  feme 
called  Petuetefcoutiang,  which  runs  into  lake  Ontario  on  the 
N.  fide,  eailward  of  Petit  Efcors,  and  W.  of  Pointe  aux 
Chevaux.  A carrying  place  of  about  1 1 miles  lies  from  the 
mouth  of  this  river  to  the  Rice  lake,  through  a country  well 
adapted  for  making  a road. 

GANAT,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Sahara, 
inhabited  by  the  Tuerick;  200  miles  S.  of  Mourzouk. 
N.  lat.  24"  40'.  E.  long.  1 30  56'. 

Ganat -fur-Loire,  or  Gannat , a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diilrift,  in  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  on  the  Loire;  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Moulins.  The 
town  contains  5043,  and  the  canton  12,521  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  192^  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

GANCHE,  Fr.  derived  from  the  Italian  ganus,  hooh,  a 
kind  of  gallows  or  gibbet  ufed  for  the  punifhment  of  crimi- 
nals in  Turkey.  The  executioner  raifes  the  condemned  by 
means  of  a pulley,  and,  fuddenly  flackening  the  rope,  lets 
them  fall  on  hooks  of  iron,  which  entangle  and  rend  their 
bodies  : in  this  condition  they  are  left  to  die,  and  fome  have 
been  known  to  languifh  for  two  or  three  days. 

GAND,  in  Geography.  See  Ghent. 

GANDAMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  upon  the  Red  fea.  Pomp.  Mela. 

GANDARA,  a town  of  India,  in  the  country  called. 
Gandarica  by  Steph.  Byz.  ; different  from  the  Gandarides. 
of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

GANDARUSSA,  or  Ganderosa,  in  Botany,  the 
Malay  name  of  a fpecies  of  Jujlicia,  J.  Gandarnjfa,  Linn. 
Suppl.  85,  under  which  that  plant  is  much  celebrated  in  the 
popular  fongs.  of  Java. 

GANDASULI,  Gandasuliwm,  Rumph.  Amb.  v.  g, 
175.  t.  69.  f.  3.  See  Hedyckium  Coronarium. 

GANDE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  which 
runs  into  the  Lune ; four  miles  W.S.W.  of  Gander- 
iheim. 

GANDELI,  a town  of  Italy  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Ber- 
gamo. 

GANDERSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Wolfenbuttel,  iituated  on  the  river  Gande,  and 
having  a celebrated  abbey  of  Proteilants,  under  the  direction 
of  an  abbefs,  who  is  a princefs,  and  four  ladies  of  noble  fa- 
milies ; 33  miles  S.W.  of  Brunfwick.  N.  lat.  gi3  51k 
E.  long.  io°  1'. 

GANDEUSEN,  a town  of  Algiers  ; 40  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Tubnah. 

GANDGOURLY,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  Gol- 
conda,  at  the  union  of  the  Manzorah  and  Godavery  ; 40 
miles  N.W.  of  lndelovoy. 

GANDHAR,  a town  of  Hindooilan,  in  the  circar  of 
Rantampour  ; 30  miles  S.S.W  of  Rantampour. 

GANL)JA%  or  Gangea,  a town,  of  the  principality  of 
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Georgia;  ioo  miles  S.E.  of  Tefilis.  N.  lat.  41*  32'. 

E.  long.  45'  10'. 

GANDIA,  a walled  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Valencia,  half  a league  from  the  coaft,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Xu  car  and  Cape  Martin,  on  the  rivulet  Alevi, 
40  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  capital,  in  a fertile,  delightful,  and 
populous  territory,  almoft  furrounded  by  a ridge  of  low  hills, 
and  wholly  cultivated,  except  a low  marfhy  trad!  towards 
the  coaft,  which  is  often  inundated.  The  ducal  palace  is  a 
magnificent  edifice.  N.  lat.  39  . W.  long,  o 19. 

GANDICOTTA,  a town  and  fortrefs  of  HindoOftan, 
•fituated  on  the  top  of  a lofty  mountain,  on  the  fouth  bank 
of  the  river  Pennar,  in  the  circar  of  Cuddapa.  The  road  to 
it  is  narrow,  and  formed  in  the  rock,  by  the  fide  of  a fright- 
ful precipice.  Below  is  a fmall  plain,  watered  by  a number 
of  fprings,  in  which  the  inhabitants  cultivate  rice  and 
millet.  Near  it  is  a diamond  mine,  33  miles  N.  W.  of  Cud- 
dapa. N.  lat.  44  55'.  E.  long.  78  29'. 

GANDINA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Adda  and  Oglio  ; 10  miles  N.  E.  of  Bergamo. 

GANDOLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Serio  ; eight  miles  N.W.  of  Bergamo. 

G AND  OVA,  a river  of  Abyflinia,  which  runs  into  the 
Tacaze,  60  miles  S.  of  Dekin. 

GANE,  a town  of  Arabia  Felix  ; 150  miles  N.  of  Mo- 
cha.— Alfo,  a city  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a country,  go- 
verned by  a fultan,  fubjecl  to  Houffan,  on  the  N.  fide  of 
the  Niger,  near  a lake.  Hornemann  cal’s  it  Cano  ; 600  miles 
E.  of  Tombudloo.  N.  lat.  160  10'.  E.  long.  12°  40'. 

GANEGAM,  a town  of  the  ifiar.dof  Ceylon  ; 60  miles 
5.  S.  E.  of  Columbo. 

GANET  Islands,  a duller  of  fmall  iflands,  near  the 
call  coal!  of  Labrador.  N.  lat  54^.  W.  long.  56  10'. 

GANEYGON,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad ; 
33  miles  S.  W.  of  Amednagur. 

GANG,  in  the  Sea  Language,  fignifies  a crew. 

To  man  a boat  is  called,  to  put  a gang  of  men  (which  is  a 
company)  into  her  ; they  are  commonly  called  the  cockfnvain' s 
prang,  who  have  the  charge  of  her. 

Gang -Jfh,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  a fmall  nfh  caught  in  the  German  lakes,  and  fent  in 
pickle  into  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  more  ufual  name 
of  this  fifn  among  writers  is  lavaretus.  See  Salmo  Lavaretus. 

Gang  -ladder,  in  Canals,  a frame  anfwering  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  as  a Horfmg-llock,  which  fee. 

Gangs-77Z«?,  in  Canal-making,  is  a term  for  fmall  companies 
ef  men  who  undertake  the  labour  of  digging,  embanking, 
or  puddling  a canal,  refervoir.  See. 

Gang -ox.  See  Ox. 

Gang-w agge ns,  or  trams,  &c.  are  names  for  the  car- 
riages, whether  conftrudled  of  iron  or  wood,  which  are  ufed 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  rail-ways  or  tram-roads.  See 
Canal,  and  Rail-ways. 

Gang -water.  See  W a t e h -gang. 

Gang  -way,  in  Mining,  fignifies  a paffage,  audit,  or  gate 
through  which  the  miners  pafs  underground  ; fometimes 
thefe  are  laid  with  iron  or  with  wooden  rails,  for  the  trams 
or  gang-waggon  wheels  to  move  on,  or  are  laid  with  round 
logs  of  wood  acrofs,  if  the  floor  is  foft  and  fubjeft  to  fwell, 
on  which  the  corves  hide,  as  they  are  dragged  along  to  the 
fnaft  bottom  by  the  miners,  or  by  the  mine  affes  or  horfes. 

G ANG-'znflj  is  applied  to  all  the  feveral  entrances,  ways, 
or  pafl’ages,  from  one  part  of  the  fhip  to  the  other. 

Whatfoever  is  put  in  any  of  thefe  pafiages,  is  faid  to  be 
laid  or  put  in  the  gang-way. 

Gang-w^v  alio  denotes  that  part  of  a fhip’s  fide,  both 
Tvit&in  and  without,  by  which  the  paiTengers  enter  and  de- 
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part  : it  is  for  this  purpofe  provided  with  a fuflicient  num- 
ber of  Peeps,  or  cleats,  nailed  upon  the  fhip’s  fide,  nearly  as 
low  as  the  fnrface  of  the  water  ; and  fometime3  furnifhed 
with  a ladder,  whofe  lower  end  projects  from  the  blip's  fide, 
being  fecured  in  this  pofition  by  iron  braces. 

GANGA,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Buffon  to  the 
Tetrao  ylkhata,  which  iee. 

GANGACOTTY,  in  Geography,  a town  cf  Thibet  ; 6$ 
miles  S.  of  Gangotri. 

GANGALAGUTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cuddapa  ; 34  miles  N.  of  Combam. 

GANGAMAR,  a town  of  Thibet;  i3  miles  S.  of 
Jhanfu-Jeung. 

GANGAPATNAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pennar ; 80  miles  N.  of  Ma- 
dras. N.  lat.  14"  25'.  E.  long.  8o°  12'. 

GANG  ARID  JE,  in  /Indent  Geography , a people  of 
India,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  to  whom  Ptolemy 
afiigns  a capital  called  Gangia  Regia,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river,  placed  by  M.  D’Anville  in  lat.  24°  50'.  See 
Gour. 

GANGARONO,  a fmall  illand  in  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
N.  lat.  44  12'.  E,  long.  15°  35'. 

GANG  ART,  in  Mining,  fignifies  the  fid.es  or  walls  of  the 
vein  or  working  ; for  which  alfo  the  terms  fkirts,  vein-fkirts, 
woughs,  &c.  are  uied,  in  different  mineral  diftridls.  See 
Vein. 

GANGELT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Roer,  12  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Ru.emond.  N. 
lat  50 '58'.  E.  long.  5 59'. 

GANGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Mont- 
pellier, and  2 1 miles  N.  of  it.  The  place  contains  3622, 
and  the  canton  7339  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1575  kilio- 
metres,  in  10  communes. 

Ganges,  a river  of  Afia,  which  in  the  language  of  Hin- 
dooftan is  called  Pudcla,  or  Packla;  and  it  is  alio  named  Burra 
Gonga,  or  the  Great  river,  and  Gcnga,  the  river,  by  way  of 
eminence  ; and  hence  the  European  na:ne3  of  the  river  are 
derived.  It  has,  not  unaptly,  been  denominated  the  twin- 
filler,  or  rival  of  the  Burrampooter  (which  fee),  from  the 
contiguity  of  their  fprings,  and  from  their  relemblance  to 
each  other  in  length  of  courfe,  in  bulk  till  they  approach  the 
fea,  in  the  fmoothnefs  and  colour  of  their  waters,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  borders  and  iflands,  and  finally,  in  the 
height  to  which  their  floods  rife,  with  the  periodical  rains. 
The  Ganges,  as  well  as  the  Burrampooter,  has  its  fource  in 
the  valt  mountains  of  Thibet  ; and  thefe  two  rivers  proceed 
in  oppofite  diredlions.  The  former  feeks  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dooftan by  the  weft,  and  purfues  the  early  part  of  its  courfe 
through  rugged  vallies  and  defiles,  and  feldom  vifits  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  After  wandering  about  800  miles  through 
thefe  mountainous  regions,  it  iffues  forth  a deity  to  the  fuper- 
ftitious,  yet  gladdened,  inhabitant  of  Hindooftan.  From  the 
fabulous  account  of  its  origin  we  learn,  that  it  flows  out  of 
the  foot  of  Befchan  (the  lame  with  Viftnou,  or  the  preferring 
deity),  whence,  according  to  the  Bramins,  it  lias  its  name 
“ Pudda lignifying  in  the  Shanfcrit  language  foot  ; and 
that  in  its  courfe  to  the  plains  of  Hindooftan  it  paffes  thiough 
an  irr.menfe  rock,  fhaped  like  a cow’s  head.  This  river  was 
unknown  to  Herodotus,  as  he  does  not  mention  it,  though  it 
became  famous  in  a century  afterwards.  Major  Rennell,  in 
fumming  up  the  whole  information,  collefted  from  the  differ- 
ent accounts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  courfe  of  the  Gan- 
ges, obferves,  that  the  two  branches  of  it,  which  fpring  from 
the  weftern  fide  of  mount  Kentaiffe,  take  their  courfe  weft- 
ward,  inclining  confiderably  to  the  north  for  a courfe  of  about 
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300  miles,  in  diredl  diftance  4 when  meeting  the  great  chain  or 
ridge  of  mount  Himmaleh,  which  extends  from  Cabul  along 
the  north  of  Hindoollan,  and  through  Thibet,  the  rivers  are 
compelled  to  turn  to  the  fouth  ; in  which  courfe  they  unite 
their  waters,  and  form  what  is  properly  termed  the  river 
Ganges.  This  great  body  of  water  now  forces  a paffage 
through  the  ridge  of  mount  Himmaleh,  at  the  diffance,  pof- 
fiblv,  of  100  miles  below  the  place  of  its  firit  approach  to  it, 
and,  lapping  its  very  foundation,  ruflies  through  a cavern, 
and  precipitates  itfelt  into  a valt  bafon,  which  it  has  worn  in 
the  rock,  at  the  hither  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  Ganges 
thus  appears,  to  incurious  fpeclators,  to  derive  its  original 
fprings  from  this  chain  of  mountains  ; and  the  mind  of  fu- 
perilition  has  given  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  the  form  of 
the  head  of  a cow  ; an  animal  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  a de- 
gree of  veneration,  almoff  equal  tu  that  in  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  held  their  god  Apis.  From  this  fecond  fource, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  Ganges,  its  courfe  becomes 
more  ealtwardly  than  before,  through  the  rugged  country  of 
Sirinagur,  until  at  Hurdwar  it  finally  efcapes  from  the  moun- 
tainous tradl,  in  which  it  has  wandered  for  about  800  Britifh 
miles. 

The  true  origin  of  the  Ganges  was  explored,  fo  lately  as 
the  year  1717,  by  perfons  deputed  by  the  emperor  Camhi 
for  this  purpofe  ; and  after  a journey  of  about  2. 5C0  Bri- 
tish miles  from  the  head  of  the  Ganges,  they  brought  feme 
of  its  water  back  with  them  to  Pekin.  Until  the  refult  of 
this  expedition  was  known  in  Europe,  it  was  believed,  on  the 
tellimonv  of  the  Hindoos,  that  the  fprings  of  the  Ganges 
were  at  the  foot  of  mount  Himmaleh,  or  Imaus. 

At  Hurdwar,  or  Hurdoar,  in  latitude  30 ',  it  opens  itfelf 
a paffage  through  mount  Suvalick,  e»r  Suva-luik,  or  the 
chain  of  mountains  that  borders  on  the  level  country,  on  the 
north  of  the  province  of  Delhi  ; and  after  gufhing  through 
this  opening,  it  flows  with  a fmooth 'navigable  lfream  through 
delightful  plains  during  the  remainder  of  its  courfe  to  the 
fea,  which  is  about  13  jo  miles,  diffufing  plenty  immediately 
bv  means  of  its  living  productions,  and  fecondarily,  by  en- 
riching the  adjacent  lands,  and  affording  an  ealy  means  of 
tranfport  for  the  productions  of  its  borders.  In  a military 
view,  it  opens  a communication  between  the  different  polls, 
and  {erves  as  a military  way  through  the  country,  renders  un- 
neceffary  the  forming  of  magazines,  and  infinitely  furpaffes 
the  celebrated  inland  navigation  of  North  America,  where 
the  carrying  place:  not  only  obltruCt  the  progrefs  of  an  army, 
but  enable  the  adverfary  to  determine  his  piace  and  mode  of 
attack  with  certainty. 

The  Ganges,  in  its  courfe  through  the  plains,  receives  1 1 
rivers,  fome  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  fmaller 
than  the  Thames,  beiides  as  many  others  of  lelfer  note.  To 
this  vaft  influx  of  if  ream  3 it  is  owing,  that  the  Ganges  ex- 
ceeds the  Nile  fo  much  in  point  of  magnitude,  while  the 
latter  exceeds  it  by  one-third  in  length  of  courfe.  Indeed, 
the  Ganges  is,  in  this  hail  refpeCt,  inferior  to  many  of  the 
northern  rivers  of  Alia  ; though  Mr.  Rennell  thinks  that  it 
difeharges  as  much  or  more  water  than  any  of  them,  becaufe 
thofe  rivers  do  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  periodical 
rains. 

The  bed  of  the  Ganges  is  very  unequal  with  refpedl  to 
width.  From  its  firll  arrival  in  the  plains  at  Hurdwar,  to 
the  conflux  of  the  Jumnah,  the  lirlt  river  of  note  that  joins 
it,  its  bed  is  generally  from  a mile  to  a mile  and  a quarter 
wide,  and,  compared  with  the  latter  part  of  its  courfe,  tole- 
rably itraight.  Hence,  downward,  its  courfe  becomes  more 
winding,  and  its  bed  wider,  till,  having  fuccefiively  received 
the  waters  of  the  Gcgra,  Soane,  and  Gunduck,  beiides  many 
fmaller  il reams,  its  bed  has  attained  its  full  width  ; although, 
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during  the  remaining  600  miles  of  its  courfe,  it  receives 
many  other  principal  lfreams.  Within  this  fpace  it  is,  in 
the  narrowed  parts  of  its  bed,  half  a mile  wide,  and  in  the 
wideft,  three  miles,  even  where  no  iflands  intervene.  The  dream 
within  this  bed  is  always  either  increafing,or  decreafing, accord- 
ing to  the  feafon.  When  at  its  lowed,  which  happens  in  April, 
the  principal  channel  varies  from  400  yards  to  ij  mile;  but  is 
commonly  about  ^ of  a mile  in  width.  This  river  is  ford- 
able in  fome  places  above  the  conflux  of  the  Jumnah,  but  the 
navigation  is  never  interrupted.  Below  that,  the  channel  is 
of  conliderable  depth  ; for  the  additional  dreams  bring  a 
greater  acceffion  of  depth  than  width.  At  500  miles  from 
the  lea,  the  channel  is  30  feet  deep  when  the  river  is  at  its 
lowed  ; and  it  continues,  at  lead,  at  this  depth  to  the  fea, 
where  the  fudden  expanlion  of  the  dream  deprives  it  of  the 
force  neceffary  to  fweep  away  the  bars  of  fand  and  mud 
thrown  acrofs  it  by  the  llrong  foutherly  winds;  fo  that  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Ganges  cannot  be  entered  by  large 
veffels.  See  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  Hoogly  River. 

The  general  deicent  of  the  Ganges  does  not  exceed  four 
inches  per  mile  ; and  the  mean  rate  of  its  motion  is  lefs 
than  three  miles  an  hour,  in  the  dry  months.  In  the  wet 
feafon,  and  whilft  the  waters  are  running  off  from  the 
inundated  lands,  the  current  runs  from  five  to  fix  miles  an 
hour,  and  in  certain  circumdances  and  iituations  it  runs  feven 
or  eight  miles.  Mr.  Rennell  mentions  an  indance,  in  which 
a boat  was  carried,  againd  a drong  wind,  56  miles  in  eight 
hours.  Confidering  that  the  velocity  of  the  dream  is  three 
miles  in  one  feafon,  and  five  or  more  in  the  other,  on  the 
lame  defeent  of  four  inches  per  mile  ; and  that  the  motion 
of  the  inundation  is  only  halt  a mile  per  hour,  on  a much 
greater  defeent,  no  farther  proof  is  required,  how  fmall  the 
proportion  of  velocity  is  that  is  communicated  by  the  defeent. 
It  is  then,  lays  Mr.  Rennell,  to  the  impetus  originating  at  the 
fpring-head,  or  at  the  place  where  adventitious  waters  are 
poured  in,  and  fuccefiively  communicated  to  every  part  of  the 
fiream,  that  we  are  principally  to  attribute  the  velocity ; which 
is  greater  or  Ids  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  poured  in. 
The  windings  of  the  Ganges  in  the  plains  are,  without 
doubt,  ov.  i.ig  to  the  loofenefs  of  the  foil  ; and  major  Rennell 
alleges  as  a proof  of  this,  that  they  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing ; which  thofe,  originally  induced  by  an  inequality  of 
furface,  can  feldom  or  never  do.  Appearances,  fays  this  in- 
genious writer,  favour  very  drongly  the  opinion,  that  the 
Ganges  had  its  former  bed  in  the  tratl  now  occupied  by  the 
lakes  and  morafles,  between  Nattore  and  Jafhergunge  ; 
finking  out  of  its  prefent  courfe  at  Bav.leah,  and  palling  by 
Pootyah.  With  an  equal  degree  of  probability  (favoured 
by  tradition),  we  may  trace  its  luppoied  courie  by  Dacca, 
to  a junction  with  the  Burrampooter,  or  Megna,  near  Frin- 
gyba/.ur  : where  the  accumulation  of  two  fuch  mighty 

dreams  probably  fcooped  out  the  amazing  bed  of  the 
Megna.  For  an  account  of  the  openings  that  form  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  ; fee  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  The 
fand  and  mud-banks  at  this  time  extend  20  miles  oft  fome  of 
the  iflands,  in  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter  ; 
and  in  many  places  rife  within  a few  feet  of  the  furface. 
Some  future  generation  will  probably  fee  thefe  banks  rife 
above  water,  and  lucceeding  ones  poffefs  and  cultivate  them. 
Of  the  iflands  formed  in  the  channel  of  the  Ganges,  fome 
are  four  or  five  miles  in  extent,  which  are  formed  at  the  an. 
gular  turnings  of  the  river,  and  were  originally  land -bank  « 
thrown  up  round  the  points,  and  afterwards  infulated  by- 
breaches  of  the  river  ; and  others  are  formed  in  the  liraight 
parts  of  the  river,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  dream,  owing 
their  origin  to  fome  ebilruction  lurking  at  the  bottom,  and 
rapidly  accumulating.  The  river  borrows  on  each  fide  t« 
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fupply  the  deficiency  in  ’its  bed  ; and'  in  fuch  parts  cf  the 
river  fteep  banks  occur  on  both  lidcs.  Thcfe  are  ftcreafed 
bv  many  periodical  floods,  and  at  length  acquire  mould  fir- 
ficient  for  the  purpofes  of  cultivation.  Whilll  the  river  is 
forming  new  iflands  in  one  part,  it  is  fweeping  away  old 
ones  in  other  parts. 

Mr.  Rennell,  in  accounting  for  the  annual  fwelling  and 
overflowing  of  the  Ganges,  obferves,  that  it  owes  its  increafe 
as  much  to  the  rain-water  that  falls  in  the  mountains  conti- 
guous to  its  fource,  and  to  the  fources  of  the  great  northern 
rivers  that  fall  into  it,  as  to  that  which  falls  in  the  plains  of 
Hindooilan  ; the  quantity  of  fnow  melted  in  the  mountains 
contributing  only  in  a fmall  proportion  to  its  increafe  ; for 
it  rifes  15  feet  out  of  32  (the  fum  total  of  its  rifing)  by 
the  latter  end  of  June  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  rainy 
feafon  does  not  begin  in  moll  of  the  flat  countries  till  about 
that  time.  In  the  mountains  it  begins  early  in  April  ; and 
by  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  when  the  rain-water  has 
reached  Bengal,  the  river  begins  to  rife  but  by  very  flow 
degrees  ; for  the  increafe  is  only  about  an  inch  per  day  for  the 
■firtt  fortnight.  It  then  gradually  augments  to  two  or  three 
inches  before  any  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  flat  countries  ; 
and  when  the  rai  becomes  general,  the  increafe,  on  a medium, 
is  five  inches  per  day.  See  Bengal. 

The  following  table  (hews  the  gradual  increafe  of  the 
Ganges  and  its  branches,  according  to  obfervations  made  at 
Jellinghy  and  Dacca. 

At  Jellinghy.  At  Dacca. 


In  May  it  rofe 

June  ... 
July  - 

In  the  finl  half  of  Auguft 


The  quantity  of  the  daily  decreafe  of  the  river  is  nearly 
in  the  following  proportion  : during  the  latter  half  of  Au- 
guft,  and  the  whole  of  September,  from  three  to  four  inches; 
from  September  to  the  end  of  November,  it  gradually  lelfens 
from  three  inches  to  inch  ; and  from  November  to  the 
latter  end  of  April,  it  is  only  half  an  inch  per  day  at  a me- 
dium. Thefe  proportions  relate  to  fuch  parts  of  the  river 
as  are  not  affefted  by  the  tides.  The  following  circum- 
ilancc  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Rennell  as  attending  the  in- 
ereafe  of  the  Ganges ; viz.  that  there  is  a difference  in  the 
quantity  of  the  increafe  in  places  more  or  lefs  remote  from 
the  fea,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table.  It  is  a fact,  he 
fays,  confirmed  by  repeated  experiments,  that  from  about 
the  place  where  the  tide  commences  to  the  fea,  the  height 
of  the  periodical  increafe  diminilhes  gradually,  until  it  to- 
tally difappears  at  the  point  of  confluence  ; and  this  is  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  known  laws  of  fluids.  The  ocean 
preferves  the  fame  level  at  all  feafons  (under  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  of  tide),  and  neceffanly  influences  the  level  of  all  the 
waters  that  communicate  with  it,  unlefs  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a cataract.  Could  we  fuppofe,  for  a moment,  that 
the  increafed  column  of  water,  of  31  feet  perpendicular, 
was  continued  all  the  way  to  the  fea  by  fome  preternatural 
agency  ; whenever  that  agency  was  removed,  the  head  of  the 
column  would  diffufe  itfelf  over  the  ocean,  and  the  remain- 
ing parts  would  follow,  from  as  far  back  as  the  influence  of 
the  ocean  extended;  forming  a Hope,  whofe  perpendicular 
height  would  be  31  feet.  This  precifely  correfponds  to  the 
fadL  At  the  point  of  jun&ion  with  the  fea,  the  height 
is 'the  fame  in  both  feafons  at  equal  times  of  the  tide. 
At  Luckipour,  there  is  a difference  of  about  fix  feet  between 
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the  heights  in  the  different  feafons ; at  Dacca,  'and.  places, 
adjacent,  14;  and  near  Cuftee,  31  feet.  Here  is  a regular 
dope;  for  the  distances  between  the  places  bear  a proportion 
to  the  refpedtive  heights.  This  dope  mutt  add  to  the  ra- 
pidity  of  the  tiream;  for,  fuppofing  the  defeeut  to  hava 
been  originally  four  inches  per  mile,  this  will  increafe  it  to 
about  51.  Cuftee  is  about  240  miles  from  the  fea,  by  the 
courfe  of  the  river;  and  the  furface  cf  the  river  there,  during 
the  dry  feafon,  is  about  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea 
at  high-water.  The  tides  in  the  river  Amazons  are  per- 
ceptible at  600  miles  above  its  mouth;  but  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  90  feet,  according  to  M.  De  Condamine. 
Thus  far  does  the  ocean  manifeft  its  dominion  in  both  fea- 
fons; in  the  one  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  its  tides  ; and 
in  the  other  by  depreffing  the  periodical  flood,  till  the  fur- 
face  of  it  coincides  as  nearly  with  its  own,  as  the  dt'fcent  of 
the  channel  of  the  river  will  admit.  Similar  circumttances 
take  place  in  the  Jellinghy,  Hoogly,  and  Burrampooter 
rivers,  and,  as  Mr.  Rennell  fuppofes,  in  all  others  that  are 
fubjedt  to  periodical  or  occaiional  fwellings.  Not  only  is 
the  flood  diminifhed  near  the  fea,  but  the  river  banks  are 
diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion  ; fo  that  in  the  dry  fea- 
fon the  height  of  the  periodical  flood  may  be  known  by 
that  of  the  bank. 

The  quantity  of  water  difeharged  by  the  Ganges,  in  one 
fecond  of  time,  during  the  dry  feafon,  is  80,000  cubic  feet ; 
but  in  the  place  where  the  experiment  was  made,  the  river, 
when  full,  has  thrice  the  volume  of  water  in  it;  and  its  mo- 
tion is  alto  accelerated  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three  ; 
fo  that  the  quantity  difeharged  in  a fecond  at  that  feafon 
is  405,000  cubic  feet.  If  we  take  the  medium  the  whole 
year  through,  it  will  be  nearly  180,000  cubic  feet  in  a fe- 
cond. Rennell’s  Memoir.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxi. 

Ganges,  in  Ancient  Geography , Motvil-Gavgc, r,  a very 
large  river  in  the  iiland  of  Taprobana,  according  to  Ptolemy.. 
It  defeended  from  high  . mountains  in  the  centre  of  the 
iiland,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  a large  bay  fituatea  about 
the  middle  of  the  eaftern  coaft. 

Ganges  IJlands , or  North  Natunas,  in  Geography,  two 
fmall  iflands  between  the  iiland  of  Borneo  and  the  fulf  of 

. O 

Siam.  N.  lat.  4/  55'.  E.  long.  106  45'. 

GANGI,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona ; 
14  miles  S.  W.  of  Miftretta. 

GAN-GIN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Hou- 
quang  ; 36  miles  E S.E.  of  Heng-tche. 

GANGLION,  (a  primitive  Greek  word)  denotes*  in 
Anatomy , the  fmall  fwellings  found  in  certain  parts  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  See  the  account  of  the  frutlure  of  the 
nerves  in  the  article  Brain.  The  particular  ganglions  are' 
deferibed  in  the  article  Nerve. 

Ganglion,  in  Surgery , is  a term  applied  to  a kind  of  tu- 
mour which  generally  forms  upon  the  tendinous,  or  liga- 
mentous parts  of  the  limbs.  The  fwelling  is  very  promi- 
nent, and  circumfcribed,  and  is  always  connected  with' 
fome  tendon,  or  aponeurofis  underneath.  The  difeafe  is 
generally  unattended  with  pain,  the  only  inconveniences 
being,  more  or  lefs,  deformity,  and  fometimes  fenfation 
of  weaknefs  in  the  performance  of  fome  particular  motion. 
However,  it  behoves  every  furgeon  and  patient  to  be  aware 
that,  though  ganglions  are  for  the  moft  part  not  ferioufly' 
troublefome  while  free  from  ulceration,  yet  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  in  confequence  of  their  being  imprudently 
puuftured,  or  otherwife  irritated,  they  are  converted  into 
very  dangerous  fungous,  and  cancerous  difeafes.  (See 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  v. ) A ganglion  is  fo  much  like  an 
eneyfted  tumour  of  the  meliceris  kind,  that  many  furgical 
writers  have  treated  of  fuch  difeafes  under  the  fame  head. 

The 
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The  ganglion,  indeed,  is  eompofed  of  a tendinous  cyft, 
which  is  filled  with  a fluid  refembling  white-of-egg.  The 
chief  circumftance  in  which  it  differs  from  a common  en- 
cylled  tumour,  is  in  having  a clofe  attachment  to  fome 
tendon  or  ligamentous  expanlion  underneath. 

The  parts  molt  frequently  attacked  with  ganglions  are 
the  hands  and  feet ; but  there  are  inftances  of  tliefe  tumours 
making  their  appearance  upon  many  other  lituations  in 
the  body.  Mr  W arner  met  with  an  extraordinary  example 
of  this  kind,  where  the  tumour  pbiTeffed  the  whole  back 
part  of  the  neck. 

Ganglions  fometimes  take  their  rife  from  a ftrain  or  bruife ; 
and,  at  other  tunes,  they  happen  without  any  previous  ac- 
cident. It  is  not  common  for  them  to  grow  to  a very  large 
fize  ; but  on  certain  cccafions  they  have  done  fo,  and  Droved 
very  inconvenient,  by  depriving  the  part  of  its  llrength  and 
■ motion. 

Ganglions  are  unattended  with  any  difcolouration  of  the 
Ikin,  and,  on  being  comprefied,  appear  to  poffefs  a great 
deal  of  elaflicity. 

Thefe  tumours  admit  of  being  cured  in  various  ways, 
fome  of  which  are  more  certainly  efficacious,  and  freer  from 
objections  than  others.  The  chief  means  are  friction,  with 
ftimulating  difcutient  applications,  fetons,  preffure,  ilriking 
the  tumour  with  fome  hard  body,  and  excifion. 

With  refpett  to  ltimulating.  difcutient  applications,  they 
are  ufed  with  a view  of  producing  an  abforption  of  the 
fwelling,  an  attempt  which  more  frequently  fucceeds  in 
this  fort  of  cafe  than  in  any  other  kind  of  tumour,  putting 
out  of  confideration  a few  particular  excrefcences  ol  a warty 
nature.  The  moft  common  difcutient  application  for 
ganglions  is  the  oleum  origani,  with  which  thefe  fwellings 
are  to  be  rubbed  two  or  three  times  a day.  Mr.  W arner 
found  that  faponaceous  liniments,  mixed  with  opium,  and 
plallers,  compofed  of  foap  and  mercury,  had  the  greatell 
power  in  difperfing  this  defcription  of  tumours,  and  that, 
m many  inltances,  they  fully  anfwcred  his  purpofe.  In  other 
cafes,  he  obferves,  that  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  will 
be  found  fuccefsful.  Blilleringf  the  Ikin  which  covers  a 
ganglion,  and  keeping  up  a difcharge  from  the  excoriated 
Tiirface,  by  means  of  the  favine  ointment,  is  another  plan  of 
cure  to  be  mentioned  with  topical  difcutients. 

When  an  endeavour  is  to  be  made  to  effect  the  abforption 
of  a ganglion,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  moft  eligible  me- 
thod, generally  fpeaking,  is  to  rub  the  tumour  with  the  oleum 
origani,  or  one  of  the  applications  recommended  above  by 
Mr.  Warner.  We  fhould  not  be  inclined  to  have  recourfe 
to  tire  bliftering  plan,  except,  perhaps,  in  a few  obffinate 
cafes. 

Sometimes,  by  the  foregoing  mcafures,  particularly  when 
thefe  are  affifted  by  conftant  preffure  on  the  tumour,  a gan- 
glion may  be  effectually  removed.  Very  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  fwelling  only  undergoes  a temporary  diminution, 
and  returns  to  its  former  magnitude  Ihortly  after  the  ap- 
plications are  difcontinued. 

Setous  are  a dangerous  and  painful  means  of  cure,  and 
we  earneflly  recommend  them  never  to  be  tried  with  a view 
of  removing  ganglions.  We  have  already  ffated,  that 
while  a ganglion  is  free  from  irritation  and  ulceration,  the 
complaint  is  by  no  means  fevere ; but  that  when  it  has  buril, 
or  been  punftured,  it  fometimes  changes  into  a terrible 
and  fatal  difeafe.'  In.  the  fifth  volume  of  the  London  Medi- 
cal Journal,  we  may  find  an  imprefiive  cafe,  in  which  the 
fungus  hiematodes  was  produced  by  an  attempt  to  cure  a 
ganglion  with  a feton.  Were  we  to  fuppofc  the  plan 
fuccefsful,  ffiil  it  would  be  objectionable,  on  account  of  its 
scceifarily  fubjeCting  the  patient,  for  a certain  time,  to  fome 
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confiderable  pain,  as  well  as  troublefome  fores,  while 
milder  and  more  infallible  methods  might  be  chofen. 

Keeping  up  a conftant  preffure  on  a ganglion,  by  binding 
a piece  of  fneet-lead  upon  the  tumour,  is  a very  eligible  plan 
to  be  tried  in  the  firft  iriftance,  efpecially  when  aided  by 
occalional  frictions  with  fome  of  the  above-mentioned  dif- 
cutient remedies.  Sometimes  a complete  cure  is  thus  ae- 
complilhed  ; fometimes  only  a temporary  diminution  of  the 
fwelling;  as  the  fluid  foon  accumulates  again,  in  conic  - 
quencc  of  the  cavity  of  the  cyft  not  being  obliterated  by 
an  adheiion  of  its  oppofite  tides  to  each  other. 

The  next  practice  which  we  have  to  notice,  is  that  of 
Ilriking  a ganglion  with  the  fill,  a hammer,  or  the  back  of 
a book.  We  have  heard  of  feveral  inftances  in  which  the 
fwelling  has  thus  been  very  expeditioufly  and-  permanently- 
cured.  It  feems  probable  that  the  blow  ruptures  the  fac^ 
drives  out  the  fluid  into  the  furrounding  cellular  fubllar.ee, 
and  occaflons  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  cyft,  ending 
in  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  for  the  fluid.  We  have 
never  adopted  this  method  ourfelves,  from  an  averflon  to 
running  any  rifle  of  making  the  tumour  inflame  and  uleerate, 
and  becaufe  we  have  generally  found  fuccefs  attend  fri&ions 
with  liniments,  oleum  origani,  or  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment,  when  aided  by  the  preffure  of  a piece  of  lead. 

Inftances,  however,  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  all  at- 
tempts to  difperfe  a ganglion  prove  ineffectual.  When  this, 
is  the  cafe,  and  the  parts  become  difabled  from  the  fize  and 
lituation  of  the  fwelling,  the  furgeon  is  warranted  in  extir- 
pating the  difeafe  with  a knife.  The  manner  of  doing  this 
operation  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  removingencyilcd  tumours. 
(See  Extirpation.)  Some  practitioners  have  been  fear- 
ful of  cutting  away  ganglions,  from  an  idea,  that  unpleafant 
fyrnptoms  would  aril'e  from  wounding  the  fubjacent  tendon, 
or  ligamentous  expanfion.  Such  apprehenfion,  however, 
feems  to  be  ill-founded,  as  many  cafes  are  related  in  furgi- 
cil  books  of  ganglions  being  removed  with  a knife  with  the 
utmoft  fuccefs.  It  is  not  always  neceffary  to  injure,  many 
material  degree,  the  fubjacent  tendon,  the  chief  objects  of 
the  operator  only  being  to  cut  the  fwelling  from  the  furface 
underneath,  to  take  out  the  cyft  entire,  that  is  to  fay,  with- 
out wounding  it,  or  leaving  any  particle  of  it  behind,  and 
then  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  flick- 
ing plailer.  Some  preffure  fhould  alfo  be  made  on  the  part 
with  a comprefs  of  lint  and  a bandage. 

In  order  to  fliew  that  a ganglion  may,  in  cafe  of  its  re- 
filling other  plans,  and  becoming  troublefome,  be  fafely 
cured  by  excifion,  we  fhall  quote  the  following  cafe, 

“ A young  woman,  19  years  of  age,  flrained  her  wrift  by  a 
fall.  The  accident  was  immediately  followed  by  great 
pain,  and  a wcaknefs  and  fwelling  of  the  whole  hand. 
Notwithftanding  proper  methods  were  tried  for  her  relief, 
the  injured  part  continued  much  in  the  fame  Hate  for  four 
years.  A fmall  diftinCt  tumour  was  now  difeovered,  arilir.g 
from  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  her  wrill,  and,  in  a few 
days,  the  fwelling  became  fo  large  as  to  hinder  the  patient 
from  fhutting  her  hand,  or  mov mg  her  fingers.  When  the 
part  was  (hewn  to  Mr.  Warner,  he  felt  in  the  tumour  a fluid, 
which  extended  about  an  inch  above  the  tranfverfe  hgai.ier.t 
of  the  wrift,  and  about  half  an  inch  below  it;  and  which 
upon  preffure  feemed  to  pafs  under  the  ligament.  Mr, 
Warner  undertook  the  cure  by  extirpation.  He  began  an 
incifion  a little  above  the  upper  part  of  the  fwelling,  ai;d 
continued  the  cut  through  the  integuments  to  a little  beyond 
the  lower  part.  He  then  differed  up  the  fkin  on  each  fide, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  fee  the  exact  fituation  of.  the  tu- 
mour, which  lay  under  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  til. 
naris,  and  palmari,s  long  us  mulcles,  both  of  which  were  cotu. 
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fulerably  lifted  up,  and  removed  from  their  natural  fituation, 
by  the  fubjacent  tumour.  The  ganglion  alio  extended 
under  the  tranfverfe  ligament  of  the  wrilt,  which  part  it  was 
necefTary  to  divide,  before  the  bafe  of  the  tumour  could  be 
diffe&ed  off.  The  lower  part  of  the  cyit  adhered  to  the 
tendons  of  the  extenfor  mufcles,  from  which  the  whole  was 
feparated  by  means  of  the  knife.  In  fix  weeks  the  patient 
got  well,  without  any  confiderable  inflammation  or  abfcefs, 
and  regained  the  ufe  of  her  hand.”  (See  Warner’s  Cafes, 
p.  165.)  Two  other  cafes  are  recorded  by  the  fame  author 
of  ganglions  being  fuccefsfully  cured  by  extirpation.  Mr. 
Warner  is  candid  enough  to  allow,  that,  in  fome  inftances, 
he  had  feen  inflammations  and  abfceffes  follow  the  operation  ; 
but,  he  adds,  that  he  never  knew  one  cale  that  did  not  ter- 
minate well. 

Mr.  Gooch,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  chirurgical 
works,  relates  a cafe  which  he  alfo  cured  with  the  knife. 
P.  376. 

Heifter  likewife  Hates,  that  he  has  feveral  times  cut  away 
ganglions  with  fuccefs. 

Whenever  a ganglion  is  unufually  large  and  troublefome, 
and  does  not  yield  to  preffure  and  difcutients,  we  ihould  ge- 
nerally recommend  its  removal  with  a knife. 

If  the  cafe  be  in  a Hate  of  ulceration,  the  fconer  the  ope- 
ration is  done  the  better,  by  reafon  of  the  danger  of  the  dif- 
eafe  now  putting  on  a malignant  character.  While  no  ulcer 
exifts,  a Ample  longitudinal  cut  through  the  integuments 
fuffices  ; but  when  the  fkin  is  ulcerated,  and  tire  tumour  has 
burft,  the  furgeon  muft  begin  his  operation  by  making  an 
oval  or  circular  incifion,  which  will  take  away  all  the  diieafed 
part  of  the  integuments. 

'Mr.  Warner  does  not  mention  that  he  brought  the  lips  of 
the  wound  together  with  flicking -plafter,  or  applied  a com- 
prefs  ; but  when  thefe  things  are  attended  to,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  generality  of  patients  will  be  well  in  a much 
Ihorter  fpace  of  time  than  fix  weeks  after  the  operation. 

We  have  not  noticed  the  ptopofal  of  curing  ganglions 
with  caullic  ; we  deem  it  highly  objectionable,  and  hope 
that,  in  future,  no  refpe&able  furgeon  will  ever  put  it  in 
practice.  Irritating  a ganglion  with  caultic  is  a moft  likely 
method  of  converting  the  fwelling  into  a very  dangerous 
difeafe. 

GANGOUTRA,  fignifying  the  fall  or  cafcach  of  the 
Ganga  or  Ganges,  in  Geography , a cavern,  ityled  by  the 
Hindoos  the  “ Cow’s  mouth,”  through  which  the  Ganges 
paflfes.  The  Upper  Gangoutra  is  about  280  or  300  road 
miles  above  Hurdwar,  where  the  Ganges  enters  the  plains  of 
Hindooltan,  placed  by  Tienfentaller  in  the  parallel  of 
33  N.  The  Middle  Gangoutra  is  at  Deuprag,  where  the 
Baghyretty,  fuppofed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the  true 
head  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Alacknundra  rivers,  the  former 
from  the  N.  and  the  latter  from  the  N.  E.  join  at  a few 
miles  diftance  below  Sirinagur,  there  forming  the  Proper 
Ganges  of  Hindooflan.  The  Lower  Gangoutra  is  the 
opening  in  mount  Sewalick,  at  Hurdwar,  through  which  it 
lifues.  See  Ganges. 

GANGPOUR,  a circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Oriffa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jufhpour  and  Bahar,  on 
the  eaff  by  Konjoor,  on  the  fouth  by  Sumbalpour,  and  on 
the  well  by  Ruttunpour.  The  chief  towns  are  Gangpour 
and  Pada. 

Gangpour  is  the  capital  of  the  circar,  and  is  diftant  244 
miles  W.  from  Calcutta.  N.  lat.  210  2'.  E.  long.  8.fJ 
10'. 

GANG  R A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paphlago- 
nia,  the  refidence  of  Mopfus,  king  of  the  country,  which 
fent  fucc-ours  to  the  Galatians  againft  the  Romans  in  t he 


time  of  Antioclius  the  Great. — Alfo,  a fowrt  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Steph.  By/.. 

GANGRiENA  Oius.  This  denotes,  in  Surgery,  a 
deep,  irregular,  ill-conditioned  ulcer,  fituated  on  the  inlide 
of  the  lips  and  cheek.  The  preceding  name  is  that  which 
was  adopted  by  Van  Swieten  ; but  the  difeafe  has  had  feve- 
ral other  appellations  bellowed  upon  it.  Sennertus  deno- 
minates it  aphtha  ferpentes ; while  the  generality  of  the 
French  writers  call  it  gangrene  fcorbutique  dcs  generves.  It 
lias  alfo  been  named  labrofulcium , and  cheilocace  cancrum 
oris,  See. 

The  malady  is  generally  attended  with  a copious  fecretion 
of  the  faliva  ; and  it  commonly  affeCls  children  under  feven 
years  of  age,  and  fcldom  grown  up  perfons.  The  edges  of 
the  ulcer  are  remarkably  jagged,  and,  when  the  complaint  at- 
tacks the  inlide  of  the  lip,  the  ulceration  Ipreads  with  celerity 
to  the  inlide  of  the  cheek,  which  fwells  and  feels  hard.  The 
gums  are  fometimes  involved  in  the  dileafe,  while  the  teeth 
are  loofe  and  carious.  Abfceffes  may  alfo  occur,  and  burlt 
in  various  adjoining  fituations.  It  is  laid,  that  exfoliations 
fometimes  take  place  from  the  alveolar  procelfes,  and  other 
parts  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

The  gangratna  oris,  for  the  moft  part,  is  found  to  affedl 
the  children  of  the  poor,  or  fucli  as  refide  in  damp  places, 
are  not  kept  duly  clean,  live  on  bad  food,  and  are  much 
crowded  together.  The  exact  caufe  of  the  malady,  how- 
ever, is  unknown.  When  the  affection  is  neglected,  it  may 
produce  moft  dreadful  degrees  of  Houghing. 

Although  the  gangrama  oris  is  uncommon  in  adults,  they 
are  fometimes  afflicted  with  it. 

The  internal  treatment,  recommended  by  authors,  confifts 
principally  of  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  bark,  vitriolic  acid, 
porter,  See. 

The  applications  to  the  difeafe  itfelf  may  be  diluted  vi- 
triolic acid,  burnt  alum,  the  tinClure  of  myrrh,  the 
deco&ion  of  bark  with  the  fulphate  of  zinc,  or  a mix- 
ture of  lime-water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  as  may  be  found 
to  agree  bell.  Sometimes  thefe  applications  may  be  ufed 
as  gargles  ; fometimes  by  wetting  in  them  foft  pieces  of  lint, 
which  are  to  be  put  and  kept  upon  the  fore. 

Gangr.ena  OJJls,  fometimes  denotes  a caries  ; fometimes 
the  difeafe  known  by  the  name  of  fpina  ventofa. 

GANGRENE,  derived  from  the  Greek  ya. ivu,  to  feed 
upon,  becaufe  the  flefh  is  eaten  away  or  deftroyed  by  it. 
The  exprefiion  is  very  commonly  ufed  in  the  fame  fenle  as 
the  word  mortification,  which,  we  know,  denotes  the  death  of 
fome  part  of  the  body.  However,  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that 
when  the  whole,  or  a confiderable  portion  of  a bone  dies, 
without  any  of  the  flelh  being  involved  in  fimilar  mifehief, 
the  cafe  is  not  denominated  a gangrene,  but  a necrofis,  as  we 
{hall  have  occafion  to  explain  more  fully  in  a future  volume 
of  this  Cyclopaedia. 

Although  gangrene  and  mortification  are  not  unfrequently 
employed  fynonymoufly  by  many  refpeclable  writers  and 
praClitioners,  yet  a diftinction  is  fometimes  drawn,  of  which 
we  ftiall  prefently  make  mention. 

Mortification  isa  diforderwhicharifesfrom  animmenfenum- 
ber  of  different  caufes,  and,  of  courfe,  it  varies  very  confider- 
ably  in  the  manner  of  its  attack,  its  progrefs,  and  degree  of 
danger.  The  cafes  of  the  difeafe  are  frequent,  and,  as  they 
often  put  the  life  of  the  patient  into  a ftate  of  imminent 
peril,  always  Hand  in  need  of  judicious  furgical  affiftance, 
and  have  been  indiscriminately  treated  of  by  many  writers, 
we  feel  that  the  fubjeft  before  us  admits  of  much  iifeful  dif- 
cuffion.  We  ftiall  hnd  that  a good  deal  of  error  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  general  treatment  of  mortifications,  principally, 
in  confequence  of  that  blind  enthuftafm  which  exaggerated 
3 the 
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tile  Peruvian  bark  into  a fpecific  for  every  kind  of  gangrene. 
It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  fay,  that  this  medicine  has  not 
often  done  good  in  thefe  cafes  ; we  acknowledge  that  it  lias 
been  highly  ferviceable  in  numerous  inllances  ; but  we  have 
no  heiitation  in  aflerting,  that  much  harm  has  alfo  arifen 
from  exhibiting  bark  in  fome  examples  in  which  it  was  not 
indicated,  and  from  overloading  the  ftomach  with  it  on  other 
occafions,  where  the  medicine  might  have  been  productive  of 
real  good,  had  it  onlv  been  prelcribed  with  moderation. 

Nor  has  the  topical  treatment  of  gangrene  always  been 
fuch  as  (hould  entitle  it  to  approbation.  Of  late  years,  in- 
deed, the  proper  kind  of  local  applications,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  making  inciiions  into  the  part  affected  can 
prove  ufcful.  have  been  explained.  Yet  what  man,  that  has 
feen  any  tiling  of  lurgery,  can  confcientioufly  declare,  that 
modern  practice  is  altogether  delivered  from  fome  abfurd 
prejudices  about  the  virtues  of  a certain  clals  of  remedies,  de- 
nominated antifeptics? 

We  trull,  that  the  correftnefs  of  the  preceding  criticifms 
will  become  the  more  linking,  the  further  the  reader  ad- 
vances in  the  perufal  of  the  account  which  we  have  to  offer  of 
the  fubjeCt,  and  the  more  he  compares  our  ftatement  with  the 
faifts  demonitrated  to  him  by  experience. 

We  (hall  fir  It  detail  the  common  fymptoms  and  appear- 
ances attendant  on  fuch  mortifications  as  are  preceded  by  in- 
flammation. 

When  the  mortification  is  beginning,  the  pulfe  immedi- 
ately becomes  much  weaker,  and  fometimes  irregular  ; the 
patient  experiences  a conliderable  prollration  ol  all  the  vital 
powers  ; and,  after  a violent  increafe  of  luffering,  the  pain  in 
the  part  affefted  undergoes  a ludden  diminution.  A disa- 
greeable hiccough,  repeated  licknefs,  and  different  degrees 
of  delirium,  are  alfo  the  frequent  concomitants  of  this  lort  of 
local  mifchief. 

In  the  feat  of  the  inflammation  the  integuments  are  affedled 
with  a livid  difcolouration,  and  change  fuccefliveiy  from  a 
red  to  a yellowifh,  and,  laftly,  a greeniih  hue.  The  cuticle, 
in  various  places,  rifes  in  the  form  of  veficles,  which  are  gene- 
rally filled  with  a turbid  fluid.  The  f welling,  tenfion,  and 
hardnefs  fubfide,  and,  on  touching  the  part,  a crackling  fenfa- 
tion  is  communicated  to  the  fingers,  owing  to  the  generation 
of  air  in  the  cellular  fubftance.  Still,  however,  the  part  is 
not  completely  dead,  as  it  retains  fome  of  its  natural 
warmth  and  fen  Ability.  It  is  particularly  to  this  firit  ilage 
of  mortification  that  the  term  gangrene  is  applied. 

When  the  organization  of  the  parts  is  totally  deftroyed, 
together  with  ail  veftiges  of  their  natural  ftrufture,  and  the 
gangrenous  place  is  converted  into  a cold,  black,  fibrous,  in- 
fenfible  mafs,  a J'phacclus,  or  complete  mortification , is  faid  to 
have  happened. 

A portion  of  the  foft  parts,  in  this  dead,  black  condition, 
is  technically  named  a Jlough,  except  when  the  piece  of  lie fh 
has  been  killed  with  cauitic  or  fire,  in  which  cafe  the  part 
which  is  deilroyed  is  more  frequently  called  an  e/char. 

When  any  conliderable  portion  of  the  body  is  affe&ed  with 
mortification,  the  conilitution  always  feems  to  fuffer  a fudden 
and  an  alarming  fliock.  The  eyes  immediately  exhibit  that 
peculiar  appearance,  which  Mr.  Pott,  in  his  book  on  rup- 
tures, has  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  kck-luftre.  The 
whole  fyftem  is  terribly  deje&eu  ; trie  countenance  all  at 
once  puts  on  a wild,  wretched,  cadaverous  look  ; the  pulfe 
generally  becomes  fmail,  rapid,  and,  as  we  have  already 
liated,  in  fome  inftances  irregular ; the  fkin  is  moiftened 
with  cold,  clammy  perfpirations  ; an  inceffant  purging  is  apt 
to  occur,  and,  frequently,  the  unhappy  patient,  after  being 
more  or  lefs  delirious,  falls  a victim  to  the  diforder. 

We  think,  that  the  belt  general  divifion  of  mortification 


is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  remarks,  that 
all  thefe  cafes  are  of  two  kinds  ; the  one,  without  inflamma- 
tion 5 the  other,  preceded  by  it. 

This  celebrated  furgeon  regarded  inflammation  as  an  in- 
creafed  aftion  of  that  power  which  a part  naturally  pofleffes. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  inch  an  affection  (when  of  the 
kealthy  fort)  was  probably  attended  with  an  increafe  of 
power  ; but,  fays  lie,  in  inflammations  which  terminate  in 
mortification,  there  is  no  increafe  of  power,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a diminution  of  it.  He  thought  that  this  lofs  of 
power  becomes,  when  joined  to  an  increafed  aftion,  a caufe 
of  mortification,  by  dellroying  the  balance  which  ought  to 
fubfift  between  the  power  and  the  adtion  of  every  part. 

Mr.  Hunter  makes  mention,  alfo,  of  certain  cafes  of  mor- 
tification, which,  though  they  are  preceded  by  inflammation, 
do  not  depend  wholly  upon  it  as  a caufe,  but  feem  to  have 
fome  peculiarity  in  their  nature.  Of  this  kind  are  the  car- 
buncle, and  the  Hough  formed  by  the  fmall-pox  puftule. 
(See  Hunter  on  the  Wood,  Inflammation,  &c.  p.  8.) 

Let  us  now  take  a view  oi  the  various  remote  caufes  of 
gangrene  and  fphacelus.  Inflammation  is  the  firit,  which 
deferves  particular  attention.  Parts  which  are  violently  and 
extenfively  inflamed  are  frequently  obferved  to  mortify. 
However,  it  is  not  ufual  for  common  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation to  end  in  fuch  mifchief,  unlefs  the  ffate  of  the  confti- 
tution  is  very  bad,  or  the  parts  affefted  happen  not  to  be 
endued  with  Itrong  vital  powers,  or  are  in  a dropfical  or  pa- 
ralytic condition.  Eryiipelas  often  brings  on  mortification  ; 
and  io  does  an  exceedingly-  vehement  fpecies  of  inflammation, 
fometimes  known  by  the  name  of  irritative.  Phlegmon  ge- 
nerally ends  in  refolution  ; fometimes,  in  fuppuration  ; fel- 
dom  m gangrene.  At  the  fame  time,  every  man,  at  all  con- 
verfant  with  furgery,  knows,  that  any  ordinary  inflammation 
>s  apt  to  induce  a mortification  when  the  patient’s  habit  is 
particularly  weak,  irritable,  or  unhealthy,  or  when  the 
iykern  is  confiderably  reduced  by  the  effects  of  old  age.  It 
is  alfo  a well-known  fuel,  evinced  by  daily  experience,  that 
very  flight  inflammations  of  anafarcous  and  paralytic  parts 
will  bring  on  gangrene.  It  is  on  this  account  that  making 
fcarifications  in  the  ferotum,  or  any  of  the  limbs  affefted 
with  anafarca,  is  not  altogether  free  from  dangerous  ccnfc- 
quences.  There  are  likewife  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
which  cannot  bear  much  inflammation,  without  inevitably 
failing  into  a ffate  of  mortification.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
tendons  and  fafeise,  which  often  fiough,  while  the  fkin,  which 
covers  them,  is  not  aft'efted  with  the  fame  kind  of  diforder. 
The  reafon  of  this  circumffance  feems  imputable  to  the  infe- 
rior vafcularity  of  all  tendinous  ftruttures.  The  fkin,  which 
is  at  the  fame  time  inflamed,  appears  to  be  faved  by  being 
highly  organized,  exceedingly  vafcular,  and  endued  with 
great  vitality.  When  parts  of  new  formation  are  affedted 
with  common  inflammation,  they  are  always  very  prone  to 
mortify,  and  this  circumffance  is  probably-  owing  to  the 
fame  principle,  which  makes  inflamed  tendons  and  fafeise  fo 
readily-  flough  ; for,  all  farcomatous  and  eneyffed  tumours, 
as  well  as  all  excrefcences,  warts,  &c.  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
modern  pathologifts,  furnifhed  with  lefs  vitality  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  inch  parts  as  enter  into  the  natural  and  original 
formation  of  the  body. 

Of  the  feveral  remote  caufes  of  gangrene,  eryfipelas  is 
thought  to  be  the  moft  frequent  ; for,  whenever  this  fpecies 
of  inflammation  falls  into  the  fuppurative  ffate,  a great 
deal  of  floughing  is  always  produced  wherever  the  matter 
happens  to  be  fituated ; and  fince,  in  eryfipelatous  abfeeffes, 
the  pus  is  not  confined  by  any  furrounduig  clofure  of  the 
interftices  of  the  cellular  fubftance  with  coagulating  lymph, 
we  find  that  the  matter  generally  finds  its  way  very  exten- 
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freely  in  different  directions,  occasioning  gangrenous  diforder 
where  foe  ver  it  happens  to  fpread.  In  many  of  thefe  in- 
ftances  all  the  floughing  is  beneath  the  flrin,  chiefly  affedting 
the  fafcice,  tendons,  and  cellular  fubftance.  In  fome  cafes,  the 
high  vafcularity  of  the  fit  in  does  not  altogether  fave  it,  a 
portion  of  it  dying,  and  turning  black.  On  fome  occafions, 
the  quantity  of  integuments  deitroyed  is  large  ; in  other  ex- 
amples it  is  fmall,  while  the  fubjaCent  gangrenous  mifehief  is 
-eonfiderable.  Sometimes,  alfo,  when  floughing  is  the  cor,- 
fequence  of  eryfipelas,  the  ravages  are  not  confined  to  the 
cellular  fubftance,  tendons,  aponeuroies,  and  firm  ; but  the 
mufcles,  large  veffels,  and  bones  are  alio  deftreyed,  fo  that 
the  whole  thieftnefs  of  the  limb  is  left  in  a complete  flate  of 
fphacelus. 

Any  thing  which  entirely  cuts  off  the  rcquiiite  iupply  of 
blood  to  a part  may  be  the  occaiion  ot  a mortification.  The 
knowledge  'of  this  cireumftance  fome  times  leads  to  a rational 
method  of  curing  polvpi,  and  other  morbid  excrefcences. 
The  furgeon  knows,  that,  if  he  can  fucceed  in  putting  a 
tight  ligature  round  the  necks  of  fuch  tumours,  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  fwellings  will  be  flopped,  and  they,  of 
courfe  will  flough  and  fall  off.  The  effects  of  flopping  the 
flow  of  blood  into  parts  are  often  feen  in  cafes  of  ftrangu- 
lated  hernias  and  wounded  arteries,  and  when  a bandage  is 
applied  with  unwarrantable  tightnefs.  Surgical  writers 
mention  the  occurrence  of  mortification  from  aneurifmal  tu- 
mours, and  other  large  fwellings,  the  preilure  of  which  is  re- 
prefented  as  hindering  the  influx  of  blood  into  the  part.  The 
ofiified  ftate  of  the  arteries,  in  old  perfons,  is  alio  fet  down  as 
becoming  acaufe  of  mortification,  by  impeding  the  due  fup- 
ply  of  blood. 

Mortification  will  alfo  be  occafioned  by  any  cireumftance 
which  entirely  prevents  the  return  of  blood  from  a part. 
In  this  cafe,  the  blood-veffels  become  turgid,  and  the  part 
is  quickly  affedted  with  pain,  fwelling,  and  lividity.  Veficles 
foon  arife,  and,  at  length*,  the  feat  of  the  diforder  becomes 
foft,  cedematous,  emphyfematous,  cold,  black,  infenlible,  and 
fetid.  Here  the  fymptoms  are  fomewhat  different  from 
fuch  as  attend  a mortification  from  fome  impediment  to  the 
entrance  of  arterial  blood  into  the  part.  In  the  latter  in- 
ftance,  the  part  is  faid  to  be  at  firft  affedted  with  foft- 
nefs  and  coldnefs,  and  a diminution  of  its  fize  ; then  it  be- 
comes infenlible,  flarivelled,  black,  and  lifelefs. 

Mortification  frequently  attacks  patients  whofe  complaints 
compel  to  remain  a long  while  in  bed  in  the  fame  pofture. 
In  this  example,  the  floughing  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
unremitted  prelfure  which  parts  fuftain,  and  which  oh  ft  r nets 
the  circulation.  Surgeons  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
beholding  melancholy  inftances  of  this  kind  of  mortification, 
particularly  in  cafes  of  fractures,  paralyfis  from  difeafed 
vertebras,  & c.  The  mifehief  moft  readily  occurs  where  the 
bpnes  have  the  leaft  flefh  upon  them,  and,  cor.fequently, 
-where  ali  external  prelfure  mull  operate  with  the  greateft 
efieCt ; as,  for  inllance,  about  the  os  facrum,  os  ilium,  tro- 
chanter major,  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula,  & c.  The  difordered 
part,  in  this  cafe,  always  becomes  at  firft  foftilh,  livid,  red 
at  the  circumference,  and  cedematous,  afterwards  entirely 
loling  its  fenfibility,  and  acquiring  a black  appearance. 
When  the  flough  is  detached,  a foul  fpreading  ulcer  is  al- 
ways left.  The  prelfure  on  parts,  from  long  confinement 
in  one  pollure,  more  readily  occafions  mortification,  when 
. the  conftitution  is  particularly  circumllanced.  Previous 
fever,  dropfy,  paralyfis,  the  languid  circulation  of  old  age, 
&cc.  all  render  the  diforder  more  eafy  of  production. 

Some  of  the  remote  caufes  of  mortification  operate  by 
adtually  fubverting  the  organization  of  the  part.  Bad  com- 
minuted compound  fractures,  attended  with  extertfive  injury 


of  the  foft  parts,  and  a wound  of  the  main  arteries  of  the 
limb  ; very  large  contufed  lacerated  wounds,  8c c.  thus  in- 
•duce  gangrene  and  fphacelus.  The  adtion  of  fire  and  caulHe 
fubftances  may  be  faid  to  bring  on  floughing  on  the  fame 
principle  ; for  a total  deftrudtion  of  all  natural  organization 
mull  be  the  confequence  of  the  chemical  dccompofition  of 
any  part  of  the  animal  body.  We  Ihould  oblerve,  however, 
that  the  heat  applied  mull  be  very  great  to  kill  and  decom- 
pofe  the  ficlh  at  once  ; and  that,  when  mortification  a rife  3 
from  burns,  under  any  other  circumftances,  the  affection 
mull  be  preceded  by  inflammation. 

Long  expofure  to  certain  degrees  of  cold  will  often  give 
rife  to  gangrene  and  fphacelus,  particularly  when  the  benumb- 
ed frozen  parts  arc  imprudently  expofed,  all  at  once,  to  the 
fire.  In  this  cireumftance,  a violent  ungovernable  inflam- 
mation is  fuddenly  excited,  which  rapidly  ends  in  a mortifi- 
cation, Bad  chilblains  afford  a mild  example  of  luch  a 
cafe  ; while  a fevere  one  may  be  feen  in  the  fphacelus  of  a 
whole  extremity.  Cold  will  more  readily  make  parts  flough, 
when  the  fyftem  is  debilitated  by  poor  living,  or  any  pre- 
vious difeafe.  We  have  feen,  in  the  hofpitals  of  the  metro- 
polis, many  Lafcars,  whofe  feet  had  mortified  in  confequence 
of  the  cold  of  this  climate,  and  want  of  proper  nourifhment. 
In  former  times,  alfo,  numerous  Africans  out  of  Have  ftfips 
ufed  to  be  feen  in  the  London  hofpitals,  whofe  limbs  were 
fometimes  in  a ftate  of  fphacelus,  from  the  combined  effedt  of 
cold,  poor  living,  and  ill  treatment,  and  fometimes,  as  we 
are  lorry  to  remark,  from  the  cruel  preffure  of  their  irons. 
The  treatment  of  frozen  and  frail  -bitten  parts  we  (hull  pre- 
fently  confider. 

The  fumnculus  and  carbuncle  are  difeafes  which  are  always 
attended  with  a greater  or  a lefs  degree  of  gangrenous  dif- 
order, as  the  reader  may  learn  more  particularly  by  a refer- 
ence to  thofe  articles. 

Mortification  is  Hated  to  originate  fometimes  from  un- 
known epidemic  caufes  ; and  inftances  are  mentioned,  in 
which  all  the  fores  and  wounds  in  a lafge  hofpital  have  be- 
come, about  the  fame  time,  affedted  with  gangrene.  Gan- 
grene and  fphacelus  fometimes  proceed  from  inexplicable 
caufes.  The  occafion  of  that  fpecies  of  mortification,  which 
begins  in  one  of  the  toes,  and  extends  thence  up  the  leg,  is 
not  exadtly  underftood.  We  fhall  prefently  introduce  Mr. 
Pott’s  interelling  obfervations  on  this  particular  cafe. 

Having  noticed  the  general  fymptoms  of  mortification, 
the  principal  remote  caufes,  and  the  divifion  of  the  diforder 
into  two  kinds,  one  preceded  by  inflammation,  the  other  not, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  fome  other  circum- 
llances  which  require  explanation,  before  we  begin  to  fpeak 
of  the  treatment. 

Befides.the  divifion  of  mortifications  into  fuch  as  are  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation,  and  into  others  which  are  not,  fur- 
gical  authors  have  made  fome  other  diltindtions  ; for  in- 
ltance,  the  dry  and  humid  gangrenes  ; the  white  gangrene, 
See.  The  two  firft  kinds  are  characlerifed  by  the  little  or 
great  quantity  of  moiiture  about  the  fphacelated  part.  Hil- 
danus,  Tulpius,  Quefnay,  Bertrandi,  and  others  have  treated 
of  the  dry  gangrene  in  their  refpedtive  writings. 

In  the  white  gangrene,  the  mortified  parts  are  faid  not  to 
turn  biack,  but  to  retain  nearly  their  natural  colour.  Quef- 
nav  has  taken  particular  notice  of  this  curious  variety  of 
the  aiftemper. 

A mortified  part  may  be  confidered,  in  relation  to  the  reft 
of  the  body,  as  an  extraneous  fubftance,  the  feparation  of 
which  will  be  equally  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  recovery 
of  the  patient.  However,  it  ihould  be  known,  that  a flough 
does  not  admit  of  removal  as  loon  as  it  is  formed  ; for  al- 
though there  is  no  vital  connection  between  the  dead  and 
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living  matter,  yet  a mechanical  union  exifts  until  the  ab- 
fcrbent  veffels  have  had  time  to  take  away  fuch  particles  as 
connect  the  found  flefft  with  the  dead  mafs.  Were  a fur- 
geon  imprudently  to  ufe  force  for  the  purpofe  of  tearing 
away  an  extenlive  mortified  part,  he  would  fubjedt  the  pa- 
tient to  the  danger  of  a renewal  of  the  Houghing,  put  him  to 
unwarrantable  pain,  and  bring  on  a hcemorrhage,  which,  in  a 
debilitated  Hate  of  the  fyftem,  might  lead  to  fatal  confe- 
rences. The  detachment  oi  a Hough  is  altogether  the 
work  of  nature,  and  the  furgeon  can  only  ufefully  interfere 
in  removing  fiich  portions  of  the  mortified  mafs  as  are  com- 
pletely loofe.  When  a mortification  ceafes  to  fpread,  the 
adjoining  edge  of  the  living  part  foon  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  a red  line,  or  border,  winch  is  a fign  much  taken  notice 
of  by  all  experienced  furgeons  ; becaufe  it  thews  that  the 
fpreading  of  the  mortification  has  Hopped,  and  that  the 
limb,  which  could  not  prudently  be  amputated  before,  may 
now  be  removed,  if  circumftanees  make  the  proceeding *ne- 
cetfary.  Soon  after  the  red  line  of  feparation  appears,  fup- 
puration  commences.  At  firft,  a frr.all  quantity  of  matter 
iffues  from  the  fpace  between  the  Hough  and  the  living  fur- 
face,  and  the  dilcharge  of  purulent  matter  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  copious.  The  pus  is  of  ceurfe  fecreted  from 
the  veffels  of  the  living  part  ; but  it  muff  be  manifeff,  that 
before  the  matter  can  be  poured  out,  a fpace  muff  be  formed 
for  it  between  the  Hough  and  the  living  parts.  The  prefent 
received  opinion  is,  that  fuch  an  interfpace  is  produced  by 
the  aftion  of  the  abforbent  veffels,  which  are  on  the  living 
furface,  and  which,  in  fa£t,  effeeff  the  detachment  of  the  dead 
mafs,  by  removing  fuch  particles  of  matter  as  cortneCl  it  with 
the  living  flefii.  The  inflammation  which  arifes  on  the  living 
edge,  as  foon  as  the  mortification  ceafes  to  fpread,  and  which 
precedes  the  detachment  of  the  Hough,  feeming  effential  to  the 
completion  of  that  procefs,  is  faid  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  prefence  of  the  Hough,  which  operates  as  an  extraneous 
fubftance  bn  the  living  matter  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
Thus,  the  living  furface  is  made  to  inflame,  redden,  and  fup- 
p urate. 

Some  philofophizing  writers  affecl  to  ridicule  the  opinion, 
that  the  feparation  of  a dead  from  a living  part  is  chiefly  ac- 
complifiied  by  the  afliion  of  the  abforbent  veffels,  or,  by  what 
a formal  modern  author  is  pleafed  to  term  the  “ mordicant 
powers  of  abforbent  orifices.”  (See  Pearfon’s  Principles.) 
Thefe  fages,  however,  do  very  wrong  to  torture  their  intel- 
lectual powers  with  fubjeifts  which,  of  all  others,  are  the 
leait  calculated  .to  receive  elucidation  from  fuch  dim  rays  as 
emanate  from  ordinary  genius.  To  any  man  free  from  the 
vanity  of  fetting  up  fome  new  weak  hypothefis,  and  of  en- 
deavouring to  fubvert  the  better  eftabliflied  opinions  ot  others, 
merely  to  make  way  for  the  infignificant  offspring  of  his  own 
fancy,  there  will  be  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  any 
of  the  particles  of  the  body  can  be  taken  away  by  one  fet  of 
veffels,  called  abforbents,  than  in  conceiving  how  fuch  parti- 
cles can  be  deposited  by  another  order  of  veffels,  named 
arteries. 

It  is  a curious  circumftance,  in  the  hiftory  of  mortification, 
that  the  blood  coagulates  for  fome  way  up  the  large  arteries 
which  lead  into  the  mortified  portion  of  a limb.  Were  it 
not  for  this  event,  the  feparation  of  the  dead  part  would 
generally  be  productive  of  a fatal  haemorrhage. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  fphacelus  which  fpreads  with  im- 
rnenfe  rapidity,  and  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  hardly  leaving 
any  time  for  the  trial  of  remedies.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
mortification  fpreads  fo  flowly,  that  it  does  not  occupy  much 
extent  at  the  end  of  feveral  months  ; yet  the  cafe  is  fre- 
quently not  the  lefe  fatal  on  this  account.  The  danger  is 
Beyer  altogether  pail  until  the  dead  part  is  feparated.  It  is 
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faid,  that  long  after  a mortification  has  ccafed  to  fpread,  the-, 
patient  may  die  in  confequence  of  the  abforption  of  fome  of 
the  putrid  matter  into  the  circulation.  With  regard  to  the 
prognosis,  we  can  only  offer  a few  general  remarks.  The 
degree  of  danger  will  always  be,  in  a great  meafure,  propor- 
tioned to  the  fize  of  the  part  affc-dled,  and  its  importance  in 
relation  to  the  neceffary  operations  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  event  of  every  cafe  will  alfo  be  considerably  influenced 
by  the  age  and  conititution  of  the  patient. 

In  forming  a judgment  concerning  the  hope  of  a recovery* 
we  fhouid  not  be  entirely  actuated  by  iuperficial  appear- 
ances. Often,  when  a part  looks  quite  black  and  com- 
pletely fphacelated,  its  total  deitruction  does  not  enfue  5 
for  in  many  cafes  the  diforder  only  affefts  the  fldn  and  cel- 
lular fubftance.  The  integuments  frequently  Hough  away, 
and  we  have  the  happinefs  to  find  that  the  tendons,  mufcles, 
and  other  organs  underneath,  are  perfectly  found,  fo  that 
ftrong  hopes  of  a recovery  may  be  juftly  entertained. 

No  favourable  prognofis  can  ever  be  delivered  while  a 
mortification  is  in  a fpreading  Hate.  Nor  fhouid  any  flat- 
tering profpects  be  held  out  in  any  inftance  in  which  the- 
quantity  of  Houghs  and  putrid  matter  is  large,  and  the 
patient  old  and  vaitly  debilitated.  After  the°  deftru&ive 
procefs  has  Hopped  in  the  part,  the  ravages  may  be  top 
great  for  the  fyftem  to  repair,  and  the  difeharge  too  copious 
and  weakening  ; or  the  patient  may  fuddenly  perifli,  as  au- 
thors affert,  in  confequence  of  the  effects  of  putrid  matter 
abforbed  into  the  circulation. 

Treatment  of  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus. — The  treatment  of 
every  kind  of  mortification  is  divided  into  conjlitutional  and 
local ; the  firft  comprifing  fuch  internal  remedies  as  are  in- 
dicated by  the  Hate  of  the  general  fyftem  ; the  fecond  com- 
prehending whatever  is  neceffary  to  be  applied  or  done  to 
the  mortified  part  itfelf. 

When  a mortification  is  in  a fpreading  Hate,  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  violent  inflammation,  and  is  attended  with  a 
ftrong,  full,  frequent  pulfe,  and  other  fymptoins  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  the  antiphlogiflic  treatment  is  obvioufiy  in- 
dicated. As  for  the  part  which  is  already  fphacelated,  no 
kind  of  furgery  can  reflore  it  to  its  original  Hate  ; with 
refpeft  to  the  living  circumference,  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  next  deflroyed,  and  which  may  be  materially  affefted 
by  the  conduct  of  the  practitioner,  in  what  other  Hate  can 
it  be  regarded,  except  that  of  fuch  vehement  inflammation 
as  is  the  forerunner  of  gangrene  ? Hence,  the  fame  kind 
of  conllituticnal  treatment  is  required  as  in  other  inflam- 
matory cafes,  namely,  bleeding,  purging,  aritimonials,  low 
diet,  &c.  However,  there  is  this  difference,  that  as  the 
fyffem  always  foon  fuffers  a conliderable  dejection,  and  the 
ffrength  fuddenly  links,  when  a large  portion  of  the  body 
mortifies,  the  furgeon  is  obliged  to  be  very  cautious  in  non 
carrying  the  plan  of  evacuations  too  far.  Were  he  to 
employ  the  lancet,  and  exhibit  purgatives  as  freely  as  in 
any  common  inffance  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  the 
patient  would  often  be  reduced,  partly  by  the  dileafe,  and 
partly  by  the  treatment,  into  a Hate  of  debility,  from  which 
no  fucceeding  Ikill  could  extricate  him. 

As  the  change  from  the  violence  of  inflammation  into 
gangrene  and  fphacelus  is  always  attended  with  a fevere  de- 
gree of  pain,  it  is  indifpenfably  proper  to  adminifier  opium, 
with  a view  both  of  alleviating  the  fufferings,  and  procuring 
fleep. 

Numerous  praClitioners,  and,  we  may  fay,  the,  majority 
of  writers,  recommend  the  exhibition  of  bark  in  the  pre- 
ceding inffance,  though  as  far  as  our  obfervations  extend, 
without  either  being  influenced  by  any  rational  principles, 
or  at  all  eucouraged  by  unqueftionable  fuccefs.  Tor,  ad- 
mitting 
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fitting  that  bark  has  the  wonderful  virtue  of  diredtly  im- 
parting ftrength  to  the  human  conftitution,  how  inconfiilent 
it  feems  at  once  to  adopt  meafures  which  lower  the  fyftem, 
and  put  in  practice  other  things  which  tend  to  {Lengthen  ! 
We  wilh,  however,  our  cenfures  on  this  ufe  of  bark  only 
to  extend  to  the  period  while  the  mortification  is  accom- 
panied with  confiderable  inflammation,  and  the  ftrong 
actions  of  the  common  inflammatory  fever ; for  when  this 
ftage  is  over,  we  agree  that  all  evacuations  fhould  be  omitted, 
and  a tonic  treatment  be  immediately  followed. 

The  partifans  of  the  Peruvian  bark  have,  indeed,  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Hunter  on  their  fide,  who  thought  it  a 
Angularly  efficacious  medicine  in  all  cafes  of  mortification 
preceded  by  inflammation,  inafmuch  as  he  believed  it  had 
the  peculiar  virtue  of  increafing  the  powers,  and  leflening 
the  adtion  in  the  part.  Whatjnan  of  experience,  however, 
who  is  not  a bigot  to  theory,  can  fuppofe  that  bark  will 
actually  diminifh  the  adtion  in  a part  aftedted  with  the 
higheft  degree  of  inflammation?  If  it  poffeffes  this  mira- 
culous quality,  why  is  it  not  regularly  prefcribed  in  all 
cafes  of  inflammation  ? Why  not  put  at  the  head  of  the 
lift  of  antiphlogiltic  remedies?  In  pradtice,  we  could  never 
find  a fact  in  proof  of  the  alleged  property  of  bark  in 
leflening  adtion.  We  believe  that  the  reafon  of  this  medi- 
cine being  indifcriminately  given  in  every  itage  and  fpecies 
of  mortification,  is  referable  to  caufes  which  were  ably 
pointed  out  by  that  excellent  practical  furgeon  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharp,  whofe  obfervations  we  ihall  prefently  quote. 

We  are  happy  in  finding  fome  practitioners  yet  unblinded 
by  prejudices  in  favour  of  bark.  Among  thefe  we  have  to 
notice  the  refpedtable  German  furgeon,  Richter.  This 
experienced  writer  remarks,  that  there  are  three  different 
kinds  of  fever,  which  are  obferved  to  be  attendant  on  the 
various  fpecies  of  mortification,  namely,  the  fympathctic 
inflammatory  fever,  one  accompanied  by  extreme  debility, 
being  in  all  probability  of  a typhoid  nature  ; and  another 
fever,  which  feems  to  be  intimately  connedted  with  a aif- 
ordered  Ante  of  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

The  inflammatory  fever  takes  place  when  the  mortifi- 
cation is  the  confequence  of  acute  inflammation,  which  has 
been  produced  by  fome  external  injury  in  a healthy  conlti- 
tution.  Here,  fays  Richter,  bark  is  in  general  hurtful. 

The  fecond  fever,  which  we  have  jult  mentioned,  certainly 
demands  the  exhibition  of  bark. 

The  third,  however,  or  that  which  is  dependent  on  dif- 
order  of  the  chylopoictic  organs,  is  not  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited by  bark,  becaufe  one  of  the  principal  indications  is  to 
procure  free  evacuations  from  the  flomach  and  bowels.  See 
Richter’s  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundarzneykunil,  Baud  I. 
Kap.  3- 

Our  chief  wiffi,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  is  to  convince 
the  reader,  that  while  a gangrene  is  fpreading,  attended 
with  a itrong  frequent  pulfe  and  other  fymptorr.s  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  and  while  the  local  miichief  is  iurrounded  by 
acute  inflammation,  the  treatment  fhould  be  of  the  anti- 
phlpg  iftic  kind,  and  bark  need  not  be  adminiilered,  a mo- 
derate employment  of  evacuations  being  the  molt  likely 
means  of  a\erting  the  deftrudtion  which  impends  over  the 
highly  inflamed  parts,  which  are  immediately  around  fuch 
as  are  already  dead. 

Inconfiftent,  however,  as  the  pradtice  of  giving  barks  in 
this  inflammatory  ftage  of  mortification  appears  to  us,  we 
are  far  from  faying  any  thing  again!!  the  exhibition  of  the 
medicine  the  moment  the  ftrong  actions  of  the  inflammatory 
fever  ceafe,  and  iigns  of  approaching  debility  commence. 
All  evacuations  muft  now  be  diicontinued,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  {imported  by  every  means  in  our  power.  The 


mod  rational  mode  of  effedting  this  objedt  undoubtedly  con- 
fifts  in  giving  fuch  food  as  is  at  once  the  moft  nourifhing  and 
moil  eafy  of  digeition,  fuch  as  jellies  and  good  loups. 
Bark  may  now  be  advantageoufly  employed,  if  only  given 
in  moderation,  fo  as  to  improve  the  tone,  inftead  of  op-’ 
preffing  the  functions  of  the  digeftive  organs.  With  bark, 
the  practitioner  may  join  the  vitriolic  acid,  laudanum,  aro- 
matic confedtion,  or  tether,  as  his  diferetion  may  diredt. 
The  patient  fttould  alfo  be  allowed  a moderate  quantity  of 
Madeira,  or  port  wine,  and  either  ale,  porter,  or  cyder, 
as  may  agree  with  his  conftitution  belt.  In  fome  cafes 
brandy  may  be  given  with  great  benefit,  and  the  ufe  of  opium 
ffiould  ever  be  remembered. 

Whenever  bark  is  indicated  in  cafes  of  mortification, 
we  conceive  that  the  moft  eligible  way  of  deriving  benefit 
from  it  is  to  preferibe  moderate  quantities  of  the  medicine, 
perhaps  about  two  ounces  of  the  decodtion,  with  a little  of 
the  tindture,  about  three  times  a day.  We  decidedly  re- 
probate the  plan  of  cramming  the  ftomach  with  the  decodtion, 
tindture,  and  powder,  all  made  into  a thick  mixture.  We 
have  feen  fome  hofpital  furgeons  in  tins  city  eagerly  feize 
every  opportunity  in  thefe  cafes  of  preferibing  the  foregoing 
farrago,  iometimes  denominated  the  lari  in  full,  as  if  the 
degree  of  benefit  would  certainly  be  in  a ratio  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  medicine  crammed  down  the  patient’s  throat. 
Such  practitioners  muft  furely  entertain  ftrange  notions, 
both  of  the  virtues  of  bark,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
alimentary  canal.  They  muft  fuppofe  that  a certain  portion 
of  ftrength  will  be  extradted  from  every  grain  of  lolid  bark, 
which  can  juft  be  got  down  the  revolting  oefophagus  into 
the  ftomach.  When  the  medicine  is  in  the  latter  place,  they 
feem  to  fancy  that  a degree  of  vigour,  proportioned  to 
the  weight  and  quantity  of  the  remedy  {wallowed,  will 
furely  be  extricated  from  the  miraculous  mixture  by  the 
digeftive  organs,  and  infufed  into  the  fyftem.  They  alfo 
appear  to  think  that  the  ftomach  and  bowels  muft  be  as  in- 
fenfible  as  leathern  bags,  or  dead  bladders,  into  which  any 
quantity  of  a thing  may  he  ilowed  without  the  leuft  harm, 
fo  that  they  do  not  actually  burft. 

Our  fentiments  are  far  different.  We  believe  that  bark  has 
no  diredt  power  of  imparting  ftrength  to  the  human  conftitu- 
tion, and  that  it  has  a ftrengthening  effect  only  in  as  much  as 
it  improves  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  with  which  it  comes  into 
contact.  If  this  be  corredt,  how  unlikely  is  it  that  any  good 
will  be  produced  by  loading  the  flomach  and  bowels  with  as 
much  ot  the  medicine  as  the  patient  can  be  made  to  fwallow. 
Will  not  fuch  a method  be  more  oppreffive  than  beneficial 
to  the  digeftive  organs  ? Is  not  the  abfurdity  of  the  prac- 
tice dilplayed  every  day  ? Do  we  not  fee  the  patients 
themfelves  remonftrating  ? Do  they  not  frequently  make 

complaint  that  the  bark  {tokens,  purges,  and  fo  diforders 
them,  that  they  can  keep  no  nourifhment  within  them,  and 
that  inftead  of  being  ferved  by  the  remedy,'  they  are  almoit 
killed  by  it?  Let  bark  only  be  gives  in  the  way  which 
we  have  advifed,  and  whatever  good  it  is  capable  of  doing 
will  be  obtained. 

Sometimes  bark  will  produce  purging,  though  adminif- 
t’ered  with  moderation,  in  which  eircumftance  a few  drops 
of  the  tinctura  opii  ffiould  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Fre- 
quently the  ftomach.  will  not  hear  the  decodtion  of  this  me- 
dicine. In  fuch  cafes  bark  fhould  be  tried  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fubtiie  powder,  or  the  infulion,  or  the  tindture,  may 
be  exhibited. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  in  cafes  of  gangrene  bark  is  foine- 
times  proper,  fometimes  inefficacious,  and  fometimes  abfo- 
lutely  pernicious,  and  that  it  can  only  he  conlidered  as  a 
ufeful  medicine  when  prefcribed  by  practitioners  of  diferit 

mination. 
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xiinatioa.  Wc  fee,  nlfo,  that  in  certain  inftances  of  morti-  kinds  of  gangrene  where  internals  hare  a fairer  trial ; ftiefe 
fication,  although  bark  is  at  firft  improper,  it  is  afterwards  are  a fpreading  gangrene  from  an  internal  caufe,  and  a 
ftrongly  indicated  by  the  change  of  circumftances.  fpreading  gangrene  from  violent  external  accidents,  fuch  ai 

We  have  Hated,  that  bark  ftiould  be  adminiftered  when-  gun-fhot  wounds,  compound  fractures,  &c.  Yet,  even  here, 
ever  any  fpecies  of  gangrenous  diforder  is  attended  with  a we  cannot  judge  of  their  effedt  with  abfolute  certainty;  for 
ftate  of  the  fyftem,  refembling  that  which  occurs  in  typhus  fometim.es  a mortification  from  internal  caufes  is  a k nd  of 
fever,  and,  generally,  whenever  great  debility  is  decidedly  critical  diforder.  There  feems  to  be  a certain  portion  of 
prefent.  The  anthrax,  or  carbuncle,  we  know,  is  a difeafe  the  body  deftined  to  perifh,  and  no  more.  Of  this  we  have 
always  attended  with  more  or  lefs  floughing,  as  well  as  with  an  infinity  of  examples  brought  into  our  hofpitals,  where 


a depraved  conftitution,  and  a remarkable  proftration  of 
ftrength.  Bark  is  found,  in  this  inftance,  to  be  followed 
by  the  moil  beneficial  erFedle. 

It  is  alfo  a highly  valuable  medicine  in  almoft  all  mortifi- 
cations which  are  the  confequence  of  eryfipelatous  inflam- 
mation. Let  it  ever  be  recolledted,  however,  that,  in  no 
cafe,  ought  bark  to  be  given  in  immoderate  defes,  nor  when 
it  difagrees  with  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

One  principal  caufe,  which  has  induced  furgeons  to  order 
bark  in  all  cafes  of  mortification,  without  the  leaf!;  diftinc- 
tion,  is  the  manner  in  which  this  medicine  has  been  puffed 
eff  as  a fpeetjv:  for  gangrenous  diforders,  which  it  lias  been 
alleged  to  flop  by  fome  peculiar  virtues,  which  no  other 
article  of  the  materia  medica  poffefies.  The  dark  days  of 
prejudice,  however,  have  feldorn  been  altogether  deflitute  of 
fome  few  difeerning  men,  v/hofe  abilities  and  ftrength  of 
underftanding  have  not  buffered  them  to  be  deceived  and 
led  aftray  by  the  vague  opinions  of  the  multitude.  Among 
fuch  exalted  characters,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  furgeon  of 
Guy’s  Hofpital,  merits  a cohfpicuous  place.  Notwith- 
ftanding  he  lived  in  times  when  bark  was  praifed  lip  to  the 
fleies,  and  reprefented,  in  almoft  every  publication  of  the 
day,  as  curing  fome  melancholy  fpecimen  of  mortification, 
he  never  allowed  himfelf  to  be  blinded  by  any  paper  afler- 
tions,  nor  bis  eyes  to  be  turned  away  from  the  fadls  which 
prefented  themfelves  in  his  own  extenfive  practice.  The 
following  obfervations  of  this  experienced  furgeon  are  as 
pertinent  and  interefting  now,  as  they  were  at  the  period 
when  they  were  originally  publifked.  “ There  has  lately 
ftarted  up  in  Great  Britain  a new  pradlice  of  treating  this 
complaint  (meaning  a mortification),  which,  at  prefent, 
makes  fome  noife  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  therefore 
worth  our  attention.  Every  body  will  immediately  con- 
clude, that  I mean  the  cortex  pern vi anus,  which,  within 
thefe  few  years,  has  been  fo  exalted  for  its  virtues  in  flop- 
ping a gangrene,  that  the  cautery  itfelf  was  not  more 
efteemed  amongft  the  ancients,  than  is  this  medicine  by  fome 
of  the  moderns.  I know  it  will  be  looked  upon  by  many  as 
a kind  of  fcepticifm  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  a remedy  fo 
well  attefted  by  fuch  an  infinity  of  cafes  ; and  yet  I (ball 
frankly  own,  I have  never  clearly,  to  my  fatisfaftion,  met 
with  any  evident  proofs  of  its  preference  to  the  cordial 
medicines  ufually  preferibed  ; though  I have  a long  time 
made  experiment  of  it,  with  a view  to  fearch  into  the  truth. 

“ Perhaps  it  may  feem  ftrange  thus  to  difpute  a dodlrine 
eftablifned  on,  what  is  called,  matter  of  fa  ft  ; but  I fhall 
here  obferve,  that,  in  the  practice  of  phyfic  and  furgery  it 
is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  afeertam  a faff.  Prejudice, 
or  want  of  abilities,  fometimes  mifleads  us  in  our  judgment, 
where  there  is  evidently  a right  and  a wrong  ; but,  iu  cer- 
tain cafes,  to  diftinguifti  how  far  the  remedy,  and  how  far 
nature  operate,  is  probably  above  our  difeernment.  In 
gangrenes,  particularly,  there  is  frequently  fuch  a complica- 
tion of  unknown  circumftances,  as  cannot  but  tend  to  de- 
ceive an  unwary  obferver.  Mortifications,  arifing  from 
mere  cold,  comprefiion,  or  ftrifture,  generally  ceale  upon 
removing  the  caufe,  and  are,  therefore,  feldom  proper  cafes 
for  proving  the  power  of  bark.  However,  there  are  tiv© 
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gangrene  flops  at  a particular  point,  without  the  leaft  affift- 
ance  from  art.  The  fame  thing  happens  in  the  other  fpecies 
of  gangrene  from  violent  accidents,  where  the  injury  appears 
to  be  communicated  to  a certain  diftance,  and  no  farther ; 
though,  by  the  way,  I fliall  remark  in  this  place,  contrary 
to  the  received  opinion,  that  gangrenes  from  thefe  accidents 
(where  there  has  been  no  previous  ftraightnefs  of  bandage) 
are  as  often  fatal,  as  t’nofe  from  internal  caufes. 

“ As  I have  here  ftated  the  fadf,  we  fee  how  difficult  it 
is  to  afeertain  the  real  efficacy  of  this  medicine  ; but  had 
bark,  in  any  degree,  thofe  wonderful  effedrs  in  gangrenes 
which  it  has  in  periodical  complaints,  its  pre-eminence  would 
no  more  be  doubted  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the  other. 
What,  in  my  judgment,  feems  to  have  raifed  its  character 
fo  high,  are  the  great  number  of  Angle  obfervations  pub- 
lifhed  on  this  fubjeft,  the  authors  of  which  not  having  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  feeing  the  iflue  of  this  diforder, 
under  the  ufe  of  cordials,  See.  and  fome  of  them,  perhaps, 
prejudiced  with  the  common  fuppoficion,  that  every  gan- 
grene is  of  itfelf  mortal,  have  therefore  aferibed  a marvel- 
lous influence  to  the  bark,  when  the  event  has  proved  fuc- 
cefsful.’’  (See  Critical  Enquiry,  &c.  chap,  on  Ampu- 
tations.) 

We  fliall  now  conclude  the  fubjeft  of  bark  in  cafes  of 
mortification.  We  have  not  allowed  this  medicine  any 
dire  ft  power  of  imparting  ftrength,  neither  have  we  admit- 
ted, that  it  at  all  deferves  the  name  of  a fpecific  in  checking 
the  progrefs  of  gangrene  and  fphacelus.  We  have  ftated 
our  belief,  that  it  can  only  be  the  means  of  l'upporting  the 
ftrength  inafmuch  as  it  may  improve  the  tone  of  the  digef- 
tive  organs.  With  thefe  principles,  we  have  condemned 
the  practice  of  making  the  patient  take  immoderate  quan- 
tities of  the  remedy  ; fo  as  to  diforder,  inftead  of  meliorat- 
ing, the  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  bo\Vcls.  We  have  main- 
tained, that  bark  is  never  indicated  when  the  mortification 
is  fpreading,  in  confequence  of  acute  inflammation,  in  a 
patient  not  deficient  in  ftrength ; and  when  the  affedlion  is 
either  attended  with  inflammatory  fever,  or  with  another 
fever  depending  on  diforder  of  the  chylopoietic  organs.  In 
tins  laft  inftance,  the  firft  indication  is  to  empty  the  pri ma- 
vis?, and,  afterwards,  bark  may  be  given,  if  circumftances 
require  it.  We  have  allowed,  that  moderate  aofes  of  bark 
may  be  exhibited  with  advantage  in  almoft  every  fpecies  of 
mortification,  immediately  when  evident  figns  of  debility  make 
their  approach,  fo  that  the  medicine  will  often  be  proper 
after  a certain  time,  though  it  may  not  be  indicated  in  the 
commencement  of  the  cafe. 

When  a mortification  is  fpreading  in  a very  old,  enfee- 
bled patient,  bark  may  be  preferibed  with  opium,  cordials, 
and  aromatic  medicines ; but  we  again  repeat  our  own 
fentiment,  that,  whenever  the  indication  is  to  fupport  the 
ftrength,  it  is  much  more  rational  to  endeavour  to  erfedb 
this  objedt  by  eligible  kinds  of  nourifhmcnt,  than  by  over- 
loading the  ftomach  with  any  kind  of  medicine  wrhat- 
foever. 

There  is  a particular  fpecies  of  mortification,  beginning- 
in  the  toes,  and  extending  gradually  to  the  foot  and  leg, 
and  deferring  particular  notice,  as  being  an  inftance  m 
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which  bark  is  univerfally  allowed  to  fail.  This  cafe  is  re- 
markable, alfo,  on  account  of  its  not  being  benefited  by 
that  grand  remedy,  notwithftanding  the  frequent  concomi- 
tant evils  of  debility  and  old  age.  The  late  able  Mr.  Pott, 
■vvhofe  writings  {hew,  that  he  had  as  much  faith  in  bark  as 
mofl;  furgeons,  could  not  acknowledge  its  efficacy  in  the 
intlance  to  which  we  are  alluding.  The  diftemper  begins 
s.t  the  extremity  of  one  or  more  of  the  fmall  toes,  and 
Joo’ner  or  later  paffes  on  to  the  foot  and  ankle,  and  fome- 
.times  to  a part  of  the  leg,  in  former  times,  molt  commonly 
deftroying  the  patient,  in  fpite  of  all  the  aid  of  phyfic  anil 
furgery. 

The  annexed  defcription  of  the  difeafe  and  its  treatment 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pott,  whofe  furgical  works  are 
equally  recommended  by  the  pradlical  knowledge  which 
they  contain,  and  by  the  fine  animated  ftyle  in  which  they 
are  written. 

He  remarks,  that  this  cafe  “ is  very  unlike  to  the  morti- 
fication from  inflammation,  to  that  from  external  cold,  from 
ligature,  or  bandage,  or  to  that  which  proceeds  from  any 
known  and  vifible  caufe,  and  this  as  well  in  its  attack  as  in 
its  procefs.  In  fome  few  inftances,  it  makes  its  appearance 
•with  little  or  no  pain  ; but,  in  by  much  the  majority  of 
thefe  cafes,  the  patients  feel  great  uneafinefs  through  the 
whole  foot  and  joint  of  the  ankle,  particularly  in  the  night, 
even  before  thefe  parts  {hew  any  mark  of  diftemper,  or  be- 
fore there  is  any  other,  than  a fmall  difcoloured  fpot  on  the 
end  of  one  of  the  little  toes. 

“ It  generally  makes  its  firft  appearance  on  the  infide,  or 
at  the  extremity,  of  one  of  the  fmaller  toes,  by  a fmall, 
black,  or  blueifh  fpot ; from  this  fpot  the  cuticle  is  always 
■found  to  be  detached,  and  the  fkin  under  it  to  be  of  a dark 
red  colour. 

« If  the  patient  has  lately  cut  his  nails,  or  corn,. it  is 
moft  frequently,  though  very  unjuftly,  fet  to  the  account  of 
fuch  operation. 

“ Its  progrefs  in  different  fubjefts,  and  under  different 
«irc  am  (lances,  is  different ; in  fome  it  is  flow  and  long  in 
palling  from  toe  to  toe,  and  from  thence  to  the  foot  and 
ankle  ; in  others  its  progrefs  is  rapid,  and  horridly  painful : 
it  generally  begins  on  the  infide  of  each  fmall  toe,  before  it 
is  vifible  either  on  its  under  or  upper  part ; and  when  it 
makes  its  attack  on  the  foot,  the  upper  part  of  it  firft  fhews 
its  diftempered  ftate,  by  tumefaction,  change  of  colour, 
•and  fometimes  by  vefication  ; bat  wherever  it  is,  one  of  the 
firft  marks  of  it  is  a feparation  or  detachment  of  the 
cuticle. 

“ Each  fex  is  liable  to  it ; but  for  one  female  in  whom  I 
have  met  with  it,  I think  I may  fay,  that  I have  feen  it  in  at 
leaf!  twenty  males.  I think,  alfo,  that  I have  much  more 
often  found  it  in  the  rich  and  voluptuous,  than  in  the 
labouring  poor ; more  often  in  great  eaters,  than  free 
drinkers.  It  frequently  happens  to  perfons  advanced  in 
life,  but  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  old  age.  It  is  not,  in 
general,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  apparent  diftempera- 
ture  either  of  the  part,  or  of  the  habit.  I do  not  know 
any  particular  kind  of  conftitution  which  is  more  liable  to 
it  than  another  ; but  as  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,  I think 
that  I have  moil  frequently  obferved  it  to  attack  thoie, 
who  have  been  fubjedl  to  dying  uncertain  pains  in  their  feet, 
which  they  have  called  gouty,  and  but  feldom  in  thofe  who 
have  been  accuflomed  to  have  the  gout  regularly  and  fairly. 
It  has,  by  fome,  been  fuppofed  to  arife  from  an  offification 
of  veffels  ; but  for  this  opinion  I never  could  find  any 
foundation  but  mere  conjecture. 

“ The  common  method  of  treating  this  diftemper  is,  by 
Spirituous  fomentations,  cataplafms  actually  and  potentially 
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warm,  by  dreffings  of  the  digeflive  kind,  as  tiiey  are  called, 
animated  with  warm,  pungent  oils  and  balfams,  &c.  and,  in- 
ternally, by  the  Peruvian  bark. 

“ I with  I could  fay  that  this,  which,  with  little  altera- 
tion, has  been  the  general  practice,  had  been  moil  fre- 
quently, or  even  often  fuccefsful ; but  I am,  from  long  and 
repeated  experience,  obliged  to  fay,  that  it  lias  not. 

“ I am  fenfible,  that  many  of  my  readers  will  be  fur- 
prifed  at  my  affirming,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  will  not  flop 
a mortification,  a diftemper  in  which,  for  fome  years,  it  has 
been  regarded  as  fpecific  ; but  I mull  beg  not  to  be  mifun- 
derflood  : I mean  to  confine  my  obfervation  and  my  objec- 
tion to  this  particular  fpecies  of  mortification,  which  I re- 
gard as  being  fui  generis  : and  under  this  rettriftion  I rauft 
repeat,  that  I have  feldom,  if  ever,  feen  the  bark  fuccefsful : 
in  all  other  cafes,  wherein  it  is  ufed  or  recommended,  no 
man  has  a higher  opinion  of  it  ; but,  in  this  I cannot  give 
it  a praife,  which  it  does  not  deferve. 

“ I believe  I may  venture  to  fay,  that  I have  tried  it  as 
fairly,  as  fully,  and  as  varioufly  as  any  man  has  or  can  : I 
have  given  it  in  the  largell  quantity,  at  the  fhorteft  inter- 
vals, and  for  the  longeft  polfihle  fpace  ; that  is,  as  long  as 
the  patient’s  life  would  permit : I have  given  it  by  itfelf  in 
decohxion,  extraft,  and  fubftance ; I have  combined  all 
thefe  together  ; I have  joined  it  with  nitre,  fal.  abfynth. 
with  fnake-root,  with  confect,  cardiac,  with  volatile  falts, 
and  with  muff,  as  different  ciroumftances  feemed  to  require, 
or  admit : I have  ufed  it  as  fomentation,  as  poultice,  as 
areffing  ; I have  affifted  it  with  every  thing  which  has  been 
ufually  thought  capable  of  procuring,  or  affilling  digeflion  ; 
ftill  the  diftemper  has  continued  its  courfe,  perhaps  a little 
more  flowly,  but  ftill  it  has  ended  in  death. 

“ I am  forry  to  rob  one  of  our  great  medicines  of  any 
part  of  its  fuppofed  merit,  but  as  on  the  one  hand,  its 
claim,  in  this  inftance,  is  unjuft,  and  as  on  the  other,  I hope 
to  add  as  much  to  the  character  of  another,  the  res  medica 
will  be  no  fufferer. 

“ Some  time  ago,  I had  a patient  labouring  under  this 
complaint,  who,  from  antipathy,  obfiinacy,  or  fome  other 
caufe,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  bark  in  any  form 
whatever.  I made  ufe  of  every  argument,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe : fomentation,  poultice,  and  the  ufual  dreffings  were 
applied  in  the  ufual  manner ; the  difeafe  advanced  fome 
days  more,  fome  days  lefs,  and  at  the  end  of  a fortnight 
the  fmall  toes  were  all  completely  mortified,  the  great  one 
become  blackifn,  the  foot  -much  fwollen,  altered  in  colour, 
and  the  diieafe  feeming  to  advance  with  fuch  hafty  flridcs, 
that  I fuppofed  a very  few  days  would  determine  the  event. 
The  pain  in  the  foot  and  ankle  was  fo  great,  and  fo  con- 
tinual, as  totally  to  deprive  the  patient  of  deep.  On  tins 
account,  and  merely  to  procure  fome  remiffion,  I gave  two 
grains  of  opium  at  night,  which  not  having  the  delired 
effect,  I repeated  it  in  the  morning.  Finding,  during  the 
following  day,  fome  advantage,  I repeated  the  fame  dofe 
night  and  morning,  for  three  days ; at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  patient  became  quite  eafy,  and  the  appearances  on 
the  foot  and  ankle  were  vifibly  more  favourable.  Encou- 
raged by  this,  I increafed  the  quantity  of  the  medicine,, 
giving  one  grain  every  three  or  four  hours,  taking  care  to 
watch  its  narcotic  effedl,  a:'d  to  keep  the  belly  empty  by 
glyfters.  In  nine  days  from  the  firft  adminiftration  of  the 
opium,  all  the  tumefaction  of  the  foot  and  ankle  totally 
fubfided,  the  fkin  recovered  its  natural  colour,  and  all  the 
mortified  parts  plainly  began  to  feparate;  in  another  week 
they  were  all  loofe,  and  calling  oft,  the  matter  was  good, 
and  the  incarnation  florid.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,. 
I continued  the  ufe  of  the  opium,  varying  its  quantity  as 
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rircumflances  required,  but  neyer  gave  lefs  than  three  or 
four  grains  in  twenty-four  hours. 

“ When  the  lloughs  were  all  call;  off,  the  bones  feparated, 
and  I had  only  a clean  fore  to  drefs  and  heal,  I gradually 
left  off  the  meaic,ine. 

“ I am  very  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  however  well- 
pleafed  I might  be  with  the  event  of  this  cafe,  yet  I really 
regarded  it  as  accidental ; fo  much  fo,  that  having  very 
foon  after  another  opportunity,  I did  not  care  to  trull  to 
opium  alone,  but  joined  the  bark  with  it.  The  event  was 
equally  fortunate.  But  although  I had  joined  the  cortex 
with  the  exti-aftum  thebaicum,  and  did  therefore  attribute 
the  fuccefs  to  their  united  powers,  yet  the  effeft  was  fo 
very  unlike  to  what  I had  ever  feen  from  the  bark  without 
opium,  that  I could  not  avoid  ferioufly,  and  often  reflecting 
on  it,  and  determining  to  ufe  it  by  itfelf,  whenever  another 
opportunity  fhould  offer.  I did  fo,  and  fucceeded  in  the 
fame  happy  manner,  though  under  the  very  difagreeable 
circumltances  of  feventy  years  of  age,  a broken,  diftem- 
pered  conftitution,  ancf  the  difeafe  making  a hafty  pro- 
grefs. 

“ To  relate  cafes  which  are  nearly,  or  at  leafl  materially 
fimilar,  is  of  no  ufe  : I fball  therefore  only  fay,  that  every 
opportunity,  which  I have  had  fince  of  making  the  experi- 
ment, has  Hill  more  and  more  convjnced  me  of  the  great 
value  and  utility  of  this  medicine,  ahd  of  its  power  of  ref- 
cuing  from  deftruftion  perfons  under  this  affliction. 

“ I cannot  fay  that  it  has  never  failed  me : it  certainly 
lias  ; but  then  it  has  been  under  fuch  circumltances,  as  I 
think  would  fairly  account  for  the  failure. 

“ I fhouid  be  exceedingly  forry  to  be  mifunderflood  ; I 
fhould  be  ftill  more  fo  to  miflead  any  body  ; and  therefore 
I beg  it  may  be  noticed,  that  I do  not  propofe  the  extrac- 
tum  thebaicum,  in  this  cafe,  as  an  universal,  infallible  fpe- 
cific  ; I know,  from  experience,  that  it  is  not ; but  as  I 
alfo  know,  from  repeated  experience,  that  it  will,  under 
proper  management  and  direction,  do  more  than  any,  or 
than  all  other  medicines  ; and  that  I have,  by  means  of  it, 
faved  fome  lives,  which,  I am  very  fure,  would,  under  the 
common,  and  molt  approved  method  of  treatment,  without 
it,  have  been  loft,  I could  not  anfwer  to  myfelf  the  not 
communicating  what  I had  obferved. 

“ If  this  was  an  experiment,  in  which  the  life  or  limb,  or 
health  of  the  patient,  was  in  any  degree  endangered,  or  by 
which  the  perfon,  on  whom  it  may  be  tried,  could,  in  any 
degree,  be  injured,  I fhould  have  withheld  what  I now  pub- 
lilh,  until  a greater  length  of  time,  and  more  experience 
had  rendered  it  ftill  more  abfolutely  certain  ; and  I fhould 
have  thought  myfelf  ftriCtly  vindicable  in  fo  doing : but  as 
this  is  a medicine,  whofe  general  effeCts  are  well  known,  and 
which  is,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  capable  of  direction  and  ma- 
nagement, that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  any  perfon  who 
deferves  to  be  traded  with  medicine  at  all  to  do  any  ma- 
terial harm  with  it,  I thought  it  would  be  wrong  andunjud 
to  conceal  what  had  occurred  to  me,  led  I might  thereby 
deprive  the  afflicted  of  an  abidance  which,  I verily  believe, 
is  not  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  quarter. 

“ In  fliort,  from  what  I have  feen  and  done,  I am  per- 
fectly convinced  that,  by  its  means,  and  by  its  means  folely, 
I have  faved  lives  which,  without  it,  mult  have  been  lod. 

u If  it  preferves  a few  of  thofe,  who  are  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  labour  under  this  nady,  painful,  lingering,  and  deftruc- 
tive  difordcr,  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  and  which  has 
hitherto,  moil  frequently,  foiled  all  attempts  of  art,  I fhall 
be  fincerely  glad  to  have  contributed  to  fo  good  an  end  : if 
it  fhould  prove  in  other  hands  as  fuccefsful  as  it  has  with 
me,  I fhall  be  ftill  more  fo  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if, 
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after  feveral  times  giving  me  reafon  to  believe  and  hope 
that  it  would  prove  an  indrument  for  the  prefervation  of 
many,  it  fhould,  upon  more  repeated  trial,  be  found  to  fail, 
I fhall  be  forry  for  the  event,  but  fhall  ftill  think,  that  I 
did  right  in  communicating  what  I had  feen,  and  thereby 
endeavouring:  to  be  ufeful  to  mankind. 

“ Hoc  opus,  hoc  ftudium,  parvi  properemus  et  air.pli. 

Si  patrix  volumus,  fi  nobis  vivere  cari.’’ 

“ If  I am  right  in  my  conjefture  concerning  this  ha- 
zardous and  deftruClive  malady  ; and  if  the  method  which 
I have  propofed  and  praftifed  fhould  prove  as  fuccefsful  in 
the  hands  of  others  as  it  has  in  mine,  I cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  external  or  chirurgic  treatment  of  the  diforder 
might  be  amended  ; that  is,  might  be  made  to  coincide 
more  than  it  does  at  prefent  with  fuch  foothing  kind  of 
plan. 

“ Since  I have  had  reafon  to  embrace  this  cp’nion,  and  to 
aft  in  conformity  to  it,  I have  found  more  advantage  from 
frequently  foaking  the  foot  and  ankle  in  warm  milk,  than 
from  any  fpirituous,  or  aromatic  fomentations  whatever  ; 
that  is,  I have  found  the  one  more  capable  of  alleviating 
the  pain,  which  fuch  patients  almoft  always  feel,  than  the 
other  ; which  circumftance  I regard  as  a very  material  one. 
Pain  is  always  an  evil,  but,  in  this  particular  cafe,  I look 
upon  it  as  being  Angularly  fo.  Whatever  heats,  irritates, 
ftimulates,  or  gives  unesfinefs,  appears  to  me  always  to  in- 
crcafe  the  diforder,  and  to  add  to  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
grefs ; and,  on  the  contrary,  I have  always  found,  that 
whatever  tended  merely  to  calm,  to  appeafe,  and  to  relax, 
at  leaf!  retarded  the  mifehief,  if  it  did  do  no  more. 

“ The  whole  plan  of  the  chirurgic  treatment  of  this 
difeafe  is  founded  on  a general  idea  of  warming,  invigorat- 
ing, ftimulating,  and  refilling  putrefaftion  ; and  the  means 
generally  made  ufe  of  are  very  proper  for  fuch  purpofe  : 
but  I muft  own  that  I think  the  purpofe,  or  intention,  to  be 
improper. 

“ Upon  this  principle,  the  whole  theriaca  Londinenfis,  and 
the  prefent  cataplafma  e Cymino,  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  fo 
freely  ufed  on  this  occafion.  A compofition  of  this  kind,  if 
it  does  any  thing,  muft  heat  and  ftimulate,  and  it  is  by  heat- 
ing and  ftimulating  the  {kin,  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  it 
fo  frequently  does  that  mifehief  which  I am  confident  it 
often  does,  though  fuch  mifehief  is  fet  to  the  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  diforder.  Cafes  exaftly  fimilar,  in  allcircum- 
ftances,  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  but  I am  from 
experience  convinced,  that  of  two,  as  nearly  fimilar  as  may 
be,  in  point  of  pain,  if  the  one  be  treated  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner, with  a warm,  ftimulating  cataplafm,  and  the  other  only 
with  a poultice  made  of  the  fine  farina  feminis  lini,  in  boil- 
ing milk  or  water,  mixed  with  ung.  fambuc.  or  frefli  butter, 
that  the  pain,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  diftemper,  v ill  be  much 
greater  and  quicker  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

“ When  the  black  or  mortified  fpot  has  fairly  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  one  or  more  of  the  toes,  it  is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  fcarify  or  cut  into  fuch  altered  part  with  the  point  of 
a knife  or  lancet.  Ii  this  incilion  be  made  merely  to  leans 
whether  the  part  be  mortified  or  not,  it  is  altogether  unne- 
cefiary,  the  detachment  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  colour  of  the 
{kin,  render  that  a decided  point  : if  it  be  not  made  quite 
through  the  efehar,  it  can  ferve  no  purpofe  at  all  ; if  it  bq 
made  quite  through,  as  there  is  no  confined  fluid  to  givedif- 
charge  to,  it  can  only  ferve  to  convey  fuch  medicines  as  may 
be  applied  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  digeftion  to  parts 
capable  of  feeling  their  influence,  and  on  this  account  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  right. 

“ When  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  begins  to  part  with 
Jh  2 Its 
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its  cuticle  and  to  change  colour,  it  is  a practice  with  many 
to  fcarify  immediately  ; here,  as  in  the  preceding  inllance, 
if  the  fcariiicaticns  be  too  fuperficial,  they  mult  be  ufelefs  ; 
if  they  be  fo  deep  as  to  caufe  a flight  hemorrhage,  and  to 
reach  the  part6  which  have  not  yet  loft  their  fcnfibility,  they 
mult  do  what  indeed  they  are  generally  intended  to  do,  that 
is,  give  the  medicines,  which  mall  be  applied,  an  opportuni- 
ty of  a filing  on  filch  parts. 

“ The  medicines  molt  frequently  made  ufc  of  for  this  pur- 
pofe  are,  like  the  theriaca,  chofen  for  this  fuppofed  afiiivity  ; 
and  confiit  of  the  warm,  pungent  oils  and  Salfnms,  v.’hofe 
aftions  mult  neceffarily  be  to  llimulate  and  irritate  : from 
thefe  qualities  they  moll  frequently  excite  pain,  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  idea  of  the  difeafe,  is  diametrically  oppofite 
to  the  proper  curative  intention  ; and  this  I am  convinced 
®f  from  repeated  experience. 

<e  The  dreffings  cannot  confiit  of  materials  which  are  too 
foft  and  lenient,  nor  are  any  fcarifications  necelfary  for  their 
application.  But  I would  go  farther  and  fay,  that  fearifi- 
cations  are  not  only  ufelefs,  but,  in  my  opinion,  prejudicial, 
by  exciting  pain,  the  great  and  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  evil  in 
this  complaint.  The  poultice  Ihould  be  alfo  foft,  fmooth, 
and  unirritating  ; its  intention  Ihould  be  merely  to  foflen  and 
relax  ; it  Ihould  comprehend  the  whole  foot,  ankle,  and  Dart 
©f  the  leg ; and  Ihould  always  be  fo  moift  or  greafy  as  not 
to  be  likely  to  become  at  all  dry  or  hard  between  one  dreffing 
and  another. 

“ I will  trouble  the  reader  with  only  one  remark 
more. 

“ When  the  toes  are,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  morti- 
fied, and  feem  fo  loofe  as  to  be  capable  of  being  eafily  taken 
away,  it  is  in  general  thought  right  to  remove  them.  How- 
ever rotten  and  loofe  they  may  feem  to  be,  or  really  are,  yet 
while  they  hold  on  they  hold  by  fomething  which  is  full  en- 
dued with  fenfation,  as  may  always  be  known,  if  they  be 
bent  back  or  twilled  with  any  degree  of  violence. 

“ I will  not  enter  into  a dil'pute  about  the  fenfibility  or 
infenfibility  of  ligaments,  nor  undertake  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  be  ligaments  or  any  other  kind  of  parts,  which  Hill 
maintain  the  connection  of  the  toes  with  their  own  respective 
joints,  or  with  the  metatarfal  bones  ; it  is  fufficient  for  me 
to  know,  and  to  inform  the  young  practitioner,  that  however 
loofe  they  may  feem,  yet  if  they  be  violently  twilled  off,  or 
the  parts,  by  which  they  hang,  be  divided,  a very  confider- 
able  degree  of  pain  will  molt  commonly  attend  fuch  opera- 
tion, which  therefore  bad  much  better  be  avoided  ; and  that 
I have  feen  this  very  pain,  thus  produced,  bring  on  frelh 
mifehief,  and  that  of  the  gangrenous  kind. 

“ If  the  patient  does  well,  thefe  parts  will  certainly  drop 
off ; if  he  does  not,  no  good  can  arife  from  removing  them.” 
Pott’s  Chirurgical  Works. 

Opium  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  other  authors  be- 
fides  Mr.  Pott  to  be  an  exceedingly  efficacious  medicine  in 
all  cafes  of  gangrene  accompanied  with  much  irritation. 
Indeed,  while  bark  is  only  proper  in  a limited  number  of 
inltances,  opium  is  indicated  in  all,  either  with  a view  of  ap- 
pearing pain,  allaying  irritation,  procuring  lleep,  or  prevent- 
ing diarrhoea. 

Mr.  Kirkland  thought,  that  when  opium  is  preferibed,  the 
medicine  Ihould  not  be  pulhed  at  firft,  as  he  believes  more  harm 
Jhan  good  arifes  when  the  dofes  are  fuch  as  to  impair  the  ap- 
petite, occafion  affeftions  of  the  heart,  or  delirium. 

Camphor  is  a medicine  not  to  be  forgotten  in  cafes  accom- 
panied with  irritation  and  debility.  The  celebrated  Pouteau 
had  a high  opinion  of  its  virtues  in  fuch  inltances,  and  lie 
ufed  to  order  five  grains  to  be  taken  with  tea  of  nitre,  every 
four  hours. 


Carbonic  acid  gas  has  alfo  gained  confiderable  repute  for 
its  beneficial  effects  in  cafes  of  gangrene  and  l'pbacelus.  It 
has  fometimes  done  good  when  bark  has  failed.  Watei,  im- 
pregnated with  the  gas,  is  a very  eligible  beverage  for  pa- 
tients labouring  under  theie  complaints. 

We  have  only  to  add,  on  the  lubjefit  cf  the  internal  treat- 
ment of  mortifications,  that,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  a good  fup- 
ply  of  frelh  air  and  the  ftrififceft  obfervar.ee  of  cleanlinels 
are  cf  the  higheft  importance  to  the  health  and  recovery  of 
the  patient.  A few  particulars  necelfary  to  be  Hated  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  mortifications  from  cold  and 
prefiure,  may  very  well  be  noticed  in  fpeaking  of  the  topical 
means. 

Local  treatment  of  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus. — There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  extent  of  the  deltruction  about  to  take 
place  in  the  parts  during  the  gangrenous  itage  may  always  be 
confjderably  influenced  by  the  kind  of  treatment  purfued  at 
this  period  of  the  diforder.  Hence,  it  behoves  the  prafid- 
tioner,  above  all  things,  to  find  out,  if  poilibie,  the  caule  of 
the  mifehief,  and,  it  he  can,  remove  it  as  fpeediiy  as  poffibie. 
So,  w hen  the  mortification  appears  to  originate  from  violent 
inflammation,  he  mull  ufe  every  means  in  iiis  power  to  re- 
move this  latte.>  affedtion  of  the  furrounding  parts,  which  are 
Hill  alive,  and  on  the  point  of  being  aefiroyed.  The  local 
treatment,  like  the  conflitutioual,  ought  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  to  be  of  the  antiphloglilic  defenption.  It  matters 
not  what  is  applied  to  fuch  parts  as  are  already  dead  ; but  it 
is  of  material  confequence  that  nothing  irritating  be  put  on 
tbofe  which  are  living  and  in  a high  Hate  of  inflammation* 
We'  Ihould  be  inclined  on  principle  to  make  ufe  of  cold  ap- 
plications in  preference  to  warm  ones,  and  perhaps  the  lotio 
aquae  lithargyri  acetati  is  as  good  as  any  other. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  local  applications 
fhould  be  cold  ; but  we  know  that  there  are  practitioners 
who  are  averfc  to  this  method,  and  provided  they  employ 
nothing  Himulating,  and  only  ufe  moderately  warm  fomenta- 
tions and  emollient  poultices,  we  cannot  find  much  fault  with 
them.  It  is  a fafi:  which  cannot  always  be  reconciled  to 
theories,  that  in  fome  cafes  of  inflammation  the  patient  de- 
rives molt  relief  from  warm  emollient  applications ; in. 
others  from  cold  ones. 

When  the  furrounding  inflammation  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
limits  of  the  mortification  are  fixed,  a foft  lir.feed  poultice, 
containing  fome  powdered  charcoal,  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion. 

We  have  advifed  the  furp-eon  to  endeavour  to  difeover  the 
remote  caufe,  and  remove  it  if  poffibie.  When  the  diforder 
is  owing  to  prefiure  of  any  kind,  nothing  avails  without 
removing  the  occafion  of  the  floiighing,  and  even  fuch  re- 
moval may  be  too  late  to  be  of  much  fervice.  In  this  in- 
fiance  the  chief  means  of  preventing  an  increafe  of  mifehief 
are  to  change  the  patient’s  poilure,  and  put  cushions  under 
him  wherever  they  are  likely  to  take  the  prefiure  off  the 
parts  which  are  affefted.  In  this  fort  of  cafe  we  have  gene- 
rally ufed  a foft  linfeed  poultice  or  a Ample  pledget,  as  a to- 
pical application,  though  fome  furgeons  prefer  bits  of  lint 
dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Tight  bandages  fometimes  occafion  gangrene,  and  we 
need  hardly  fay,  that  their  removal  is  the  very  firil  indica- 
tion. 

Violent  inflammation  and  gangrenous  fymptoms  are  fome- 
t.imes  the  confequence  of  the  expofure  of  the  parts  affected 
to  certain  degrees  of  cold'.  Thefe  evils  are  particularly  apt 
to  follow  when  the  parts  have  been  fuddenly  warmed.  Ex- 
perience has  repeatedly  evinced,  that  caloric  fhould  always, 
be  communicated  to  frozen  parts  very  gradually.  Even 
when  a part,  which  is  not  actually  frozen,  but  exceffively 
2 cold, 
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•old,  is  all  ok  a fudden  placed  in  a very  warm  fitnation,  it  is 
found  that  coniiderable  inflammation  and  Houghing  will  fre- 
quently follow.  The  part  becomes  afiefted  with  dwelling,  a 
livid  difcolouration,  and  intolerable  darting  pain. 

In  order  to  reftore  warmth  to  a part  which  is  either  in  a fro- 
zen, or  exceflively  cold  ftate,  the  fafeit  plan  is  to  rub  it  with 
fnow  or  very  cold  water,  until  ligns  of  fenfe  and  motion  re- 
turn, when  the  fridtions  may  be  made  with  brandy,  or  cam- 
phorated fpirit  of  wine.  The  next  objedt  is  to  throw'  the 
patient  into  a perfpiration,  which  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  admi- 
niftering  lome  mulled  wine,  putting  the  patient  to  bed  in  a 
chamber  where  there  is  a fire,  and  covering  him  well  with 
blankets.  When  the  inflammatory  and  gangrenous  fymp- 
toms  have  already  begun,  in  confeq’uence  of  the  part  having 
been  fuddenly  warmed,  the  mi  (chief  often  admits  of  being 
flopped  by  immerfing  the  part  in  water  of  a temperature 
nearly,  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  This  method  fliould 
be  perfifted  in  for  a coniiderable  time. 

When  the  effects  of  cold  terminate  in  a fphacelus,  the 
local  treatment,  as  well  as  tine  general,  is  not  attended  with 
any  particularity.  An  emollient  poultice  is  commonly  the 
bell  application,  until  the  floughs  have  been  detached,  when 
the  fores  fliould  be  drafted,  according  to  the  principles  to  be 
explained  in  the  articles  Ulcer  and  Wounds. 

When  a gangrene  has  proceeded  to  the  ftate  of  fphacelus, 
fome  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  cataplaf- 
ma  cereviiise,  or  the  cataplafma  effervefeens.  The  firft  is 
prepared  by  dining  into  the  grounds  of  ftrong  beer  as  much 
oatmeal  as  will  make  the  mafs  of  a proper  confiftence.  The 
fecond  is  made  by  ftirring  into  an  infufion  of  malt  as  much 
oatmeal  as  will  render  the  mafs  fumci.nl.ly  thick,  and  then 
adding  about  a fpoonful  of  yeaft.  The  charcoal  poultice 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  a favourite  application.  Bark 
has  alio  been  topically  ufed,  from  a fuppofition  of  its  being 
a powerful  antifeptic. 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  tire  linfeed  poultice  is 
made  ufe  of  in  moft  inftances,  and  perhaps  anfwers  as  well 
as  any  ether  in  every  cafe. 

The  ancients  ufed  to  endeavour  to  flop  the  fpreading  cf 
mortifications,  by  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  the  parts 
affected.  This  barbarous  method  wms  adopted  in  all  ages, 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  fcarifications  and  other  plans  had 
failed.  “ lili  affectus  qui  medicamentis  non  fanantur,  ferro 
fanantur;  qui  ferro  ru  n fanantur,  igne  fanantur  ; qui  igne 
non  curantur,  bos  exiflimare  oportet  mfanabiles.”  This  me- 
morable aphorifm,  which  Hippocrates  left  behind  him,  relat- 
ing to  the  efficacy  of  fire,  brought  the  cautery  into  ufe 
upon  almoft  every  occafion.  It  was  believed,  as  Mr.  Sharp 
ebferves,  that  in  mortifications  the  putrefying  principle,  or 
venom,  was  extracted  with  the  juices,  which  were  dried  up 
by  the  hot  iron.  It  was  alfo  fancied,  that  the  feparation  of 
the  floughs  was  exceedingly  affifted  by  this  procefs  ; and, 
what  was  more  important,  it  was  imagined,  that  the  life  of 
the  part  was  quickened  by  drawing  the  fpirits  to  it,  and 
freeing  it  of  all  humidities.  Such  was  the  language  of  the 
old  furgfeons. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Sharp,  that  we  have  hardly 
in  forgery  a more  extraordinai  y inftance  of  human  fallibility 
than  this  ; for,  after  an  uninterrupted  practice  of  above  two 
thoufand  years,  this  celebrated  remedy,  whofe  virtues  were 
fuppofed  to  be  evident  both  from  reafon  and  experience,  is  at 
length  fallen  into  difrepute,  and  never  employed  for  flopping 
a gangrene.  See  Critical  Enquiry,  See. 

We  have  expreffed  a general  preference  to  emollient  ap- 
plications in  cafes  of  mortification,  and  have  alfo  taken  no- 
Sice  of  the  charcoal,  fermenting,  and  oat-meal  poultices,  as 


fometimes  being  proper.  We  may  likewife  enumerate  the 
carrot  and  cicuta  poultices  as  having  been  occafionally 
thought  ferviceable  in  cafes  of  gangrenous  ulcers.  Of  the 
practice,  however,  of  employing  very  ftimulating  applica- 
tions, we  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  our  decided  difappro- 
bation.  It  was  with  fome  difguft  that  we  read  the  direc- 
tions of  a modern  writer  and  lecturer,  when  he  fays,  that 
“ the  furrounding  parts  may  be  invigorated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine — cataplafins  containing 
theriaca  JLondinenfis,  &C.’’  This  precept  reminds  us  of 
the  habit  of  a certain  practitioner,  who,  whenever  he  had  a 
patient  with  the  facies  Hippocratica,  ufed  to  pour  down  the 
dying  fellow’s  throat  a glafs  of  brandy,  by  way  of  a final 
effort  to  fave  him.  However,  to  difmifs  all  anecdote  from 
tins  ferious  -fubject,  the  practice  of  employing  hot  ftimulat- 
ing applications  in  thefe  cafes  is  one  of  thole  pernicious  ab- 
furdities  into  which  our  forefathers  fell,  and  which,  it  fears, 
ftill  continue  to  prejudice  fome  cf  our  cotemporaries.  It  is 
only  neceffary  to  add,  with  regard  to  topical  ftimulants,  in 
cafes  of  mortification,  that  to  all  furgeons  who ' have  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  tiieir  profefllon,  under  the  able 
lecturers  at  the  great  hcfpitals  of  this  metropolis,  our 
admonition  not  to  imitate  fuel)  practice  will  be  needlefs. 

The  ancients  knew,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  that  it  was  of 
no  confequence  what  they  put  on  the  floughs  and  mortified 
parts.  Hence,  when  the  mortification  extended  to  any 
depth,  they  were  always  very  anxious,  that  their  invigorat- 
ing, ftimulating,  warm  applications  fliould  extend  their  ac- 
tion to  the  fubjacent  and  furrounding  living  fleftv.  It  was 
principally  with  this  view  that  they  ufed  to  make  deep  inci- 
iions  and  fcarifications  in  the  fphacelatcd  part.  They  alio 
believed,  that  the  practice  was  of  ufe  both  in  giving  exit  t© 
collections  of  fanies  under  the  floughs,  and  putting  the  liv- 
ing parts  into  a lefs  ftrangulated  condition  The  old  writers 
likmvife  advife  us  to  cut  to  the  quick,  as  the  only  means  of 
making  the  blood  and  fpirits  return  to  the  place  which 
they  have  abandoned. 

We  will  not  fay,  that  a furgeon  can  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cutting  through  a (lough,  and  letting  out  fome 
fanies,  to  the  relief  of  his  patient ; but  we  will  venture  to 
declare,  that  the  making  of  incifions  and  fcarifications  is  ge- 
nerally wrong  and  hurtful.  If  only  the  dead  parts  are 
touched,  we  confefs  no  harm  can  arife  ; but  if  idle  wound 
is  carried  down  to  the  quick,  pain,  bleeding,  and  a renewal 
ct  the  Houghing,  will  be  frequent  confequer.ces  of  fuch  im- 
prudent irritation.  According  to  the  principles  which 
brought  the  practice  into  vogue,  the  incifions  will  anfwer  no 
end,  unleis  they  extend  through  the  dead  parts,  for  they  will 
not  enable  the  applications  to  get  to  the  quick,  nor  will  they 
ferve  to  give  exit  to  the  fanies  underneath.  Now,  unlefs  it 
fo  happens,  that  there  is  a large  collection  of  matter  under 
the  (lough,  (which  will  not  often  happen,)  the  cutting  inftru- 
ment  will  wound  the  living  parts,  excite  great  irritation,  and 
often  bring  on  ierious  and  fatal  confequences.  Wifeman,. 
though  an  advocate  for  fcarifications,  is  candid  enough  to 
own,  that  he  has  feen  the  gangrene  increafed,  in  confequence 
of  the  tendons  being  wounded.  (See  vol.  ii.  of  his  works.) 

Since  we  place  no  confidence  in  the  invigorating  power  of 
topical  ftimulants,  we  have  no  occafion  to  take  any  meafure.s 
for  extending  their  aCtion  to  the  living  parts,  and,  confe- 
quently,  do  not  fee  the  utility  of  fcarifications.  We  are 
not  fo  prejudiced,  however,  that  we  would  not  make  a cut 
through  a (lough,  if  we  were  to  fee  that,  by  fo  doing,  we 
might  ufefuliy  dilcharge  any  material  quantity  of  confined 
famous  matter.  At  the  fame  time,  we  would  ufe  our  ntmoft 
caution  not  to  injure  the  fubjacent  living  parts.  As  the  prin- 
ciples which  led  to  the  common  practice  of  fcarifications 
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are  now  exploded,  it  becomes  unneceffary  to  take  up 
more  of  the  reader’s  time  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  bad 
effects  of  this  proceeding. 

When  a fphacelus  has  coaled  to  extend  its  limits,  it  will 
be  fome  time  before  the  furgeon  can  remove  the  dough, 
owing  to  the  cohefion  which  iliil  fubfifts  between  the  dead 
and  living  parts.  The  feparation,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, is  the  work  of  nature,  the  procefs  being  chiefly  ef- 
fected by  the  abforbent  vefiels,  which  take  away  the  parti- 
cles of  matter,  that  form  the  bond  of  connection  between 
the  dead  mafs  and  the  living  flefh.  It  often  happens,  how- 
ever, when  a dough  is  large,  that  a portion  of  it  will  be 
loofe  and  .fit  for  removal  much  fooner  than  the  reft.  In  this 
circumftance,  it  is  proper  to  cut  the  loofe  portion  oft,  and 
take  it  away,  for  the  fake  of  cleanlinefs,  and  in  order  to  di- 
minilh  as  much  as  pofiible  the  fetid  effluvia  in  the  room,  which 
are  highly  detrimental  to  the  patient’s  health.  The  fame 
reafons  fiiould  always  make  us  vigilant  to  remove  all  the 
dead  putrid  matter  as  foon  as  it  can  be  done  without  irrita- 
tion or  pain. 

When  the  whole  thicknefs  of  a limb  is  mortified,  the  pa- 
tient might  fometimes  get  quite  well  by  a natural  procefs ; the 
doughs  being  thrown  off,  and  the  end  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  limb  healing  up.  Experience  has  proved,  however, 
that  when  a fphacelus  has  proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  generally 
belt  to  perform  amputation  “ as  foon  as  the  mortification 
has  evidently  Hopped,  and  a line  of  feparation  can  be  dif- 
cerned  between  the  dead  and  living  parts.”  The  reafons 
for  the  operation  are,  to  give  the  patient  a ftump,  with  which 
he  can  life  a wooden  leg,  and  have  the  enjoyment  of  locomo- 
tion ; to  expedite  his  recovery  ; and  to  leflen  his  bufferings. 
Were  amputation  not  executed,  it  would  be  a long  while 
before  all  the  (loughs  and  exfoliations  could  come  away ; 
many  incilions  would  be  neceffary  to  extradt  all  the  pieces  of 
dead  bone,  and  open  abfeeffes  ; and,  after  all  the  pain  and 
confinement,  the  patient  would  not  have  a ftump  which 
could  bear  the  lead  preflure,  without  becoming  difeafed. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  a particular  ftrefs  is  laid  on  the 
direction  not  to  amputate  before  the  mortification  has  ceafed 
to  fpread.  This  rule  is  of  the  higheft  importance  ; for 
were  the  operation  done  fooner,  the  ftump  would  often  be- 
come affeefted  with  gangrene,  and  the  patient’s  death  be 
accelerated. 

When  the  old  burgeons  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  flop 
a mortification,  the  famous  maxim  of  “ enfe  recidendum,’’ 
& c.  was  invariably  followed,  and,  as  Mr.  Sharp  remarks,  the 
immediate  profpett  of  inevitable  death,  without  this  remedy, 
always  prevented  the  leaft  doubt  of  its  propriety  ; but  (fays 
this  valuable  writer)  time  has  at  length  produced  in  this 
cafe  a molt  remarkable  revolution.  The  fp reading  of  a 
gangrene,  which  was  formerly  efteemed  the  ftrongeft  motive 
for  amputation,  has  now  become  an  argument  againft  it  ; 
and  the  molt  eminent  furgeons  always  defer  amputation  till 
the  gangrene  has  flopped,  and  fometimes  till  the  dead  parts 
have  advanced  in  their  feparation. 

The  reafon  of  this  extraordinary  change  in  practice  is  the 
amazingly  ill  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  operation  un- 
der the  circumftance  of  a fpreading  gangrene.  Mr.  Pott 
allures  us,  in  his  remarks  on  amputation,  that  he  has  often 
feen  the  experiment  made  of  cutting  off  a limb  in  which 
gangrene  had  begun  to  (hew  itfelf,  but  never  faw  it  fucceed, 
and  it  invariably  haltened  the  patient’s  death.  The  caufe 
of  inch  bad  confequences  is  imputed  by  authors  to  the  im- 
poffibility  of  knowing  how  far  the  tendency  to  mortification 
readied  up  the  limb,  and  it  is  certain  that  fuch  difpolition 
frequently  extends  where  there  is  no  vifible  alteration  to  ex- 
cite the  leaft  fufpicion.  In  many  inftances,  a certain  portion 
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of  the  body  feems  deftined  to  pevilli,  in  fplte  of  every  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  furgeon  ; and,  Ihould  he  chance  to> 
amputate  juft  below  the  unknown  line,  where  the  gangrene 
would  fpontaneoully  terminate,  the  ftump  itfelf  muft  mor- 
tify. As  there  is  never  in  any  cafe  any  criterion  by  which 
we  can  judge  where  the  gangrene  will  flop,  it  follows 
that  we  can  never  prudently  determine  where  to  am- 
putate. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  operation  fiiould  be  done  when 
the  mortification  has  ceafed  to  fpread,  and  a red  line  can  he 
feen  on  the  living  edge,  denoting  the  commencement  of  the 
feparation.  However, .there  are  inftances  in  which  the  ope- 
ration fiiould  be  poftponed  longer.  We  have  feen  in  hofpi- 
tals  fome  patients  with  the  fubllantial  part  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  their  leg  in  a fphacelated  ftate,  and  the  detachment 
complete,  except  with  regard  to  the  bones.  Some  of  thefe 
patients  were  fo  reduced,  that  amputation,  immediately  per- 
formed, might  have  made  them  link  under  the  hands  of  the 
operator.  Neither  was  there  now  any  urgency  for  the  ope- 
ration ; the  living  furface  was  covered  with  healthy  granula- 
tions, the  difeharge  was  moderate,  and  the  dead  mafs,  being 
dry  and  covered  with  fpirit  of  wine,  which  was  not  allowed 
to  come  into  contaft  with  the  living  flelh,  the  fetid  exhala- 
tion was  not  exceffive.  This  grievance  alfo  can  always  be 
diminilhed  by  taking  care  to  let  plenty  of  frelh  air  into  the 
patient’s  chamber.  We  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  patients, 
after  a Ihort  time,  and  under  a liberal  allowance  of  wine, .por- 
ter, and  nourilhing  food,  with  bark,  cordials,  &c.  regain  a 
degree  of  ftrength  that  was  really  furprifing.  The  opera- 
tion then  admitted  of  being  done  under  more  advantageous 
circumftances  than  at  an  earlier  period.  We  entertain  no 
doubt,  that,  in  many  of  thefe  inftances,  the  patients  would 
get  quite  well  without  amputation.  The  bonus  would  ex- 
foliate, and  the  extremity  of  the  limb  heal.  But,  we  have 
before  Hated,  that  the  cure  in  this  way  would  be  very  tedi- 
ous, and  the  ftump  unfit  for  bearing  the  leaft  preflure,  fo 
that  the  motives  for  the  operation  are  ftill  ftrong  and 
weighty. 

Although  we  have  explained  that  amputation  cannot  pru- 
dently be  undertaken  after  a gangrene  has  begun,  and  while 
it  is  fpreading,  yet  every  pra&itioner  fiiould  know'  that  the 
operation  ought  frequently  to  be  performed  before  the  mor- 
tification has  had  time  to  begin  at  all.  There  are  many  ex- 
ternal injuries,  luch  as  bad  gun-lhot  wounds,  lacerated 
wounds,  lhattered  compound  fractures,  See.  wdiich  will 
inevitably  bring  on  mortification,  or  which  at  leaft  will  do  fo 
in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten.  In  fuch  examples  amputation 
Ihould  be  performed  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  wound  of  the 
operation  being  infinitely  lefs  dangerous  than  an  extenfive 
fphacelus-. 

GANGU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Bam- 
barra.  N.  lat.  13°  51'.  W.  long.  40. 

GANGUD,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Guzerat ; 35 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Amedabad. 

GANGUE,  in  Mining , lignifics  the  matrix  of  ores,  or 
the  matter  furrounding  the  ore  in  a mineral  vein  : it  is  ufually 
fpar  of  fome  kind,  and  is  often  called  vein-ftuff,  or  deads. 
See  Vein-. 

GANHEIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Wartzburg  ; fix  miles  N.W,  ofVolckach. 

GANI,  Diamond  Mine  of.  See  Diamond. 

GANJAM,  a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole,  near  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  lituated  on  an  emi- 
nence, near  a river  that  is  not  navigable,  about  a mile  within 
the  bar.  It  has  a pagoda,  dedicated  to  an  obfeene  deity. 
N.  lat.  19  22.  E.  long.  85°  20'. 

GANIL,  in  Mineralogy.  This  word,  which  in  the  Irilxt 
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language  purports  lime-ftone  in  the  form  of  fand,  is  applied 
by  Mr.  Kir  wan  to  the  third  family  of  his  firft  clafs  of  the 
calcareous  genus.  Its  colour  is  defcribed  as  yellowifh 
white.  Luitre  reflected  only  from  a few  fhining  particles. 
Trariflucent  on  the  edges.  In  the  lump  it  cannot  be  broken 
but  by  a hammer  ; but  frnnll  pieces  of  it  fritter  between  the 
fingers.  Specific  gravity  2.742.  Phofp’norefces  when 
icraped  with  a knife  in  the  dark.  Contains  47  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  gas,  and  is  almoll  entirely  foluble  in  nitrous  acid. 

It  is  found  on  the  fhores  of  Ilhagbery,  a fmallifland  of  the 
coaft  of  Antrim.  Mr.  Kirwan  mentions  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vcfuvius  and  mount  Gothard  as  localities  of  the  fame 
fold;  whence  it  is  probably  the  fame  with  that  variety  of 
granular  lime-ftone  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Dolo- 
mite. See  Dolomite. 

CANISTER,  otherwife  crowftone  or  galliard,  of 
which  we  have  given  an  account  under  the  article 
Crowstoxe,  is  a ftone  which,  although  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a fine-grained  and  very  hard  grit-ftone,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  repairing  of  roads  when  broken 
fufficiently  fmall,  neverthelefs  contains  fo  large  a portion 
of  alumine  as  to  aflimilate  with  the  valuable  fire-clay  from 
whence  it  is  dug,  at  Birkin-line  in  Afhover,  Crook’s-moor 
in  Sheffield,  and  other  places  in  and  near  Derbyfhire  ; and 
it  has  recently  been  applied,  when  pounded  very  fine  and 
kneaded  with  water,  to  make  (without  the  addition  of  clay 
or  other  fubftances)  the  belt  crucibles  for  the  Sheffield 
fteel-makers’  ufe  of  any  which  they  have  been  able  hitherto 
to  procure.  This  fad!  is  not  merely  interefting  to  the  me- 
tallurgift,  and  thofe  who  want  veffels  to  Hand  very  intenfe  de- 
grees of  heat,  but  has  alfo  feme  geological  importance,  in 
further  generalizing  the  faft,  difeovered  by  Mr.  Farey  in  his 
recent  examination  of  about  500  collieries  in  and  around 
Derbyfhire  (fee  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  421 ), 
mentioned  under  our  article  Floor  of  Coals  : crowftone  or 
ganifter  being  the  only  durable  ftone  or  rock  on  which  a 
feam  of  coals  immediately  refts,  in  all  this  extenfive  diftrift, 
or  in  any  other  collieries  which  have  fallen  under  that  gentle- 
man’s obfervation,  or  been  the  fubjedl  of  his  inquiries  ; iince 
it  now  appears,  that  even  this  hard  and  durable  ftone,  when 
mechanically  reduced  to  a plaftic  ftate,  fuch  as  all  the 
clunches  and  other  hard  floors  or  hills  of  coal  foon  acquire 
cv  expofure  to  the  air  and  rain,  has  the  fame  properties  of  an 
infuftble  fire-clay  which  diftinguiih  the  floors  of  ccal-feams, 
perhaps  in  this  and  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

GANKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oman  ; 124  miles  S.  of  Mafcate. 

GANKU,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Se-tchuen  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Ho. 

GAN-NAN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Koei-tcheou  ; 35  miles  E.  of  Pou-ngan, 

GANN  AT,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Allier  ; 27  miles  S.  of 
Moulins.  The  place  contains  5043,  and  the  canton  12,521 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1921  kiliometres,  in  12  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  46  6’.  E.  long.  30  16'. 

GANNELOR,  a fmail  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, in  N.  lat.  48  , near  Bird  ifland. 

GANNEMIE,  a town  of  Arabia,  28  miles  N.W.,  of 
Dsjebi. 

GANNET,  in  Ornithology.  See  Pelecanus  Bajfanus. 

Gannet  Ifland,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
north  coaft  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  fouth  Pacific  ocean,  fo 
called  from  the  number  of  gannets  that  were  feen  to  fly 
about  it.  S.  lat.  370  57'.  W.  long.  184  4.6'. 

CANNING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Yun-nan.  N.  lat.  25°.  E.  long.  102°  16'. 


GANOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 40  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Delhi. 

GANOS,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  on 
the  fea  of  Marmora  ; 32  miles  N.  E.  of  Gallipoli.  N.  lat. 
40 ' 48'.  E.  long.  270  13'. 

GAN-PIN,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Koei- 
tcheou  ; 20  miles  N.E.  of  Ngan-chun. 

GAN-PING,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Pe- 
tche-li ; 12  miles  N.  of  Ching. 

GANSIGNI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  An- 
rungabad  ; 32  miles  E S.E.  of  Aurungabad. 

GANT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrolefe  ; feven 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Landeck. 

GANTINGA,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  N.  lat.  o ' 14'.  E.  long.  122  6'. 

GANTLET,  or  Gauntlet,  a large,  ftrong  glove, 
made  to  cover  the  arm,  or  hand,  of  a cavalier,  armed  at  all 
points. 

The  word  is  derived  of  the  French  gantelet ; and  that  from 
gand,  gant,  glove. 

The  ganntlet  was  of  iron,  and  the  fingers  plated.  The 
calk  and  gauntlets  were  always  borne  in  the  ancient  marches 
in  ceremony.  Gauntlets  were  not  introduced  till  about  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  gantlet  was  frequently  thrown,  like  the  glove,  by 
way  of  challenge. 

Gantlet,  in  Surgery,  is  a kind  of  bandage  for  the 
hand,  being  a fwathe,  four  or  five  yards  long,  wherewith 
they  wrap  up  the  hand,  and  all  the  fingers,  one  after 
another. 

GANTLOPE,  a military  punifiiment.  See  Military 
Execution. 

Gantlope,  or  Gauntlope , vulgarly  pronounced  gaunt- 
let, is  a punilhment  for  felony,  or  fome  other  heinous  of- 
fence, in  a (hip  of  war.  For  this  purpofe,  the  whole 
ihip’s  crew  is  difpofed  in  two  rows,  {landing  face  to  face 
on  both  fides  of  the  deck,  fo  as  to  form  a lane,  whereby 
to  go  forward  on  one  fide,  and  return  aft  on  the  other  ; 
each  perfor.  being  furniflied  with  a fmail  twifted  cord,  called 
a knittle,  having  two  or  three  knots  upon  it.  The  delinquent 
is  then  ftripped  naked  above  the  want,  and  ordered  to  pals 
forward  between  the  two  rows  of  men,  and  aft  on  trie  ether 
fide,  a certain  number  of  times,  rarely  exceeding  three  ; 
during  which  every  perfon  gives  him  a ilripe  as  he  runs 
along.  This  punilhment,  which  is  called  running  the 
gauntlet,”  is  feldom  inflidted,  except  for  fuch  crimes  as 
will  naturally  excite  a general  antipathy  among  the  feamen. 

GANUARA,  in  Geography,  a town  ot  Hindooftan,  in 
Goleonda  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Hydrabad, 

GAN-YE,  a town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Se- 
tchuen  ; 10  miles  W.  of  Ho. 

GANYMEDE,  l'avypr, cm-,  a term  lately  come  in  ufe  to 
exprefs  a catamite,  or  bardacio.  See  Sodomy. 

The  expreffion  takes  its  rife  from  a young  beautiful  Tro- 
jan fliepherd,  thus  called,  whom  Jupiter  raviihed,  or  carried 
off,  by  his  eagle,  or  rather  by  himfelf,  under  the  figure  of 
an  eagle,  as  he  was  hunting  upon  mount  Ida  ; and  made  him 
his  cup-bearer,  in  the  place  of  Hebe  ; who,  having  made 
a falfe  ftep,  and  fpilt  her  liquor,  was  turned  out  of  that, 
office. 

Some  fay,  that  the  Jupiter  who  ravifhed  Ganymede  was 
Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia  ; the  eagle  expreffed  the  fwift- 
nefs  wherewith  he  was  carried  off. 

The  ftatue  of  Ganymede  was  tranfported  from  Greece 
to  Rome,  and  fet  up  in  the  temple  of  Peace ; and  to  this. 
Juvenal  refers,  when  he  fays, 

“ Nnper  eniin  repeto  fanum  Ifidis,  et  Ganymedem  hie  facis.’* 

GAOGA* 


GAO 
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GAOGA,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  W.  of 
Nubia,  with  a town  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  a large 
lake.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  barbarous  and  un- 
civilized. N.  lat.  1 6 . E.  long.  16°. 

GAOL,  a prifon,  or  place  of  legal  confinement. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  geols\  and  that  of  the 
barbarous  Latin  geola , gaola,  gayola , a cage ; whence  the 
Picards  (till  call  a bird-cage  gay  oik.  The  gaoler,  geolier, 
was  called  gaularius  and  cajularlvs ■ Scaliger  derives  the 
word  gaoler  from  jamicularlus.  And  fome  Latin  authors 
call  him  eommentarienfis,  becaufe  he  keeps  a regiiier,  or  lift, 
of  all  thole  under  his  cuilody. 

Every  county  hath  two  gaols  ; one  for  debtors,  which 
may  be  any  houfe  where  the  sheriff  pleafes;  the  other  for  the 
peace  and  matters  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  county  gaol. 

By  22  and  23  C.  II.  c.  20.  the  gaoler  ihall  keep 
debtors  and  felons  feparate,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  office, 
and  treble  damages  to  the  party  grieved  ; and  by  31  G.  III. 
c.  46.  tranfports  are  to  be  kept  feparate  from  other  pri- 
foners. As  .the  gaol  is  intended,  in  molt  cafes,  for  cuftody, 
and  not  for  punifhment,  it  is  enafted  by  14  Geo.  III.  c.  59. 
that  the  juftices,  in  their  feveral  quarter  feflions,  {hall  order 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  feveral  cells  and  wards,  both 
of  the  debtors  and  felons,  and  of  any  other  rooms  ufed  by 
the  prifoners  in  their  refpective  gaols,  where  felons  are  ufually 
confined,  to  be  fcraped  and  whitewafhed  once  in  the  year  at 
Icaft,  and  to  be  regularly  walked  and  kept  clean,  and  con- 
ftantly  fupplied  with  frelh  air  by  hand  ventilators  or  other- 
wife  ; and  fnall  order  two  rooms  in  each  gaol,  one  for  the 
men  and  another  for  the  women,  to  be  fet  apart  for  lick 
prifoners  ; and  order  a warm  and  cold  bath,  or  commodious 
.bathing-tub,  to  be  provided  in  each  gaol,  and  diredl  the 
prisoners  to  be  walked  in  fuch  warm  or  cold  baths,  or  bath- 
ing-tubs, &c.  ; and  they  fiiall  appoint  an  experienced  fur- 
geon  or  apothecary,  at  a Hated  falury,  to  attend  the  gaol, 
and  tp  report,  at  each  quarter  feflions,  the  Hate  ol  the 
health  of  the  prifoners;  order  clothes  for  the  prifoners. when 
they  fee  occafion,  prevent  their  being  kept  under  ground 
when  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  and  from  time  to  time 
make  orders  for  reltoring  or  preferving  the  health  of  the 
prifoners  ; the  expences  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates, 
or  out  of  the  public  lloclc  of  any  city,  franchife,  or  place 
to  which  the  gaols  belong.  The  gaoler  is  fubjeft  to  fine 
for  negledt  or  difobedier.ee  of  the  orders  of  juftices,  by  com- 
plaint to  the  judges  of  affize,  or  to  the  juftices  in  their 
quarter  feflions.  By  31  G.  III.  c.  46.  vifiting  juftices  are 
appointed  lor  infpecting  gaols  at  leaft  three  times  in  each 
quarter  of  a year,  in  order  to  prevent  abufes,  &c.,  and 
they  are  to  report  to  the  quarter  feflions.  The  juftices  in 
Tilions  may  alfo  appoint  clergymen  to  officiate  in  gaols  ac- 
cording to  tlie  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  and  allow 
to  each  a falarv  not  exceeding  50/.  a year,  to  be  paid  by 
the  treafurer  of  the  county-rate.  13  G.  III.  c.  58. 

If  a gaol  be  out  of  repair,  Infuflicient,  &c.  the  juftices 
of  the  peace  in  the  quarter-feffions  may  agree  with  work- 
men for  rebuilding  or  repairing  it;  and  by  warrant  under 
their  hands  and  feals,  order  the  fum  agreed  upon  to  be  levied 
upon  the  feveral  hundreds  and  divifions  in  the  county,  by  a 
proportionate  rate;  and  the  juftices  in  feflions  may  borrow, 
■on  mortgage  of  the  faid  rates,  any  turn  not  lefs  than  50/.  nor 
more  than  100/.  and  difeharge  the  whole 'by  yearly  payments. 

1 1 and  12  W.  III.  cap.  19.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  54.  See  Pri- 

son -breaking. 

Gaol  Delivery.  See  Justices,  and  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Gaol  Fever.  See  Fever,  and  Typhus. 

GAOLER,  is  the  mailer  of  a prifon  ; one  that  hath  the 
cuftody  of  the  place  where  prifoners  are  kept.  Sheriffs  mult 


make  fuchperfons  gaolers  for  whom  they  will  anfwer:  but  if 
there  is  a default  in  the  gaoler,  aftion  lies  againft  him  for  aa 
efcape,  See.  (2  Inft.592.  ipEd.  III. ft.  1.  c.  10.  19H.VII. 
c.  10.)  In  common  cafes  the  fheriff  or  gaoler  is  charge- 
able, at  the  diferetion  of  the  party  ^ though  the  flier  if?  is 
moil  ufually  charged.  (Wood’s  Inft.  76.)  Whqn  a fheriff 
quits  his  office,  the  cuftody  of  the  county  gaol  can  belong 
only  to  his  fucceffor.  1 L.  Raym.  136. 

By  8 and  9 W.  III.  cap.  27.  marfhal  and  warden  taking 
any  reward  to  connive  at  prifoners’  efcape,  forfeits  500 /. 
and  his  faid  office,  and  is  for  ever  after  incapable  of  hold- 
ing fuch  office.  The  office  of  marfhal  of  the  king’s  bench, 
and  warden  of  the  Fleet,  fiiall  be  executed  by  thofe  who 
have  the  inheritance  of  the  faid  prifons,  or  their  deputies. 
See.  By  3 Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  no  one  fnall  purchafe  the  office 
of  gaoler,  or  any  other  office  pcrtaiifing  to  the  high  fheriff, 
under  pain  of  500/. 

Where  a gaol  is  broken  by  thieves,  the  gaoler  is  anfwer- 
able;  not  if  it  be  broken  by  enemies.  (3  Inft.  52.)  Ifacri- 
minal,  endeavouring  to  break  the  gaol,  aflaults  his  gaoler,  he 
may  be  lawfully  killed  by  him  in  the  affray.  ( 1 Hawk.  71. 

1 H.  H.  496.)  But  if  the  gaoler  or  his  officers,  or  any 
perfon  aiding  him,  fhould  fall  in  the  conflict,  this  will 
amount  to  wilful  murder  in  all  perfons  joining  in  fuch  re- 
fiftance.  (Foil.  321.)  By  24  G.  II.  cap.  40.  no  licence 
fhall  be  granted  for  felling  fpirituous  liquors  within  auy 
gaol  or  prifon;  and  if  the  gaoler  fiiall  fell,  lend,  ufe,  or 
give  away,  or  fuffer  the  fame,  except  by  way  of  medicine,  he 
fhall  forfeit  10c /.  half  to  the  king,  and  half,  with  full  cofts, 
to  him  who  fiiall  fue.  Any  perfon  bringing  any  fpirituous 
liquors  into  fuch  gaol,  may  be  apprehended  by  the  gaoler  or 
his  fervants,  and  carried  before  a juftice;  and  upon  convic- 
tion by  the  oath  of  one  witnefs  or  otherwife,  fiiall  be  com- 
mitted to  prifon  or  the  houfe  of  correction  for  a term  net 
exceeding  three  months,  unlefs  he  fhall  immediately  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  2g/.  nor  lefs  than  id.  at  the  pleafuie  of 
the  juftice,  half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor  of  fuch 
gaol.  A copy  of  thefe  claufes  fhall  be  hung  up  in  each 
gaol,  on  pain  of  the  gaoler  forfeiting  4c  1.  A gaoler  fiiall 
not  fuffer  tippling  or  gaming  in  fuch  prifon,  nor  be  licenfed 
to  fell  any  wine,  ale,  or  other  liquors  ; nor  have  any  bene- 
ficial intereft  or  concern  in  the  fale  of  any  liquors,  or  in 
any  tap-houfe,  tap-room,  or  tap,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  id. 
for  every  fuch  offence.  The  juftices  in  their  feflions  may 
appoint  falaries  to  gaolers  in  lieu  of  the  profits  derived  from 
the  fale  of  liquors  ; to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate. 
By  14  Eliz.  c.  5.  and  12  C.  II.  c.  29.  prifoners  are  to  be. 
provided  for  by  a fum  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate. 
(See  alfo  31  G.  III.  c.  46.)  By  this  ftatute  it  is  enaCted, 
that  the  -juftices  in  feflions,  or  fpecial  adjournment  thereof, 
fiiall  regulate  and  fettle  a table  of  fees  and  rates  to  be  taken 
by  gaolers  ; and  fhall  order  a copy  of  the  fame  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  court  of  affize  and  quarter  feflions,  and  another 
copy  to  be  fent  to  the  gaoler,  who  fhall  caufe  the  fame  to 
be  hung  up  in  fome  ccnfpicuous  place  within  the  gaol  ; and 
all  orders  and  directions  contained  in  the  a£t  of  32  G.  II. 
c.  28.  refpe&ing  tie  table  of  fees  to  be  taken  by  gaolers, 
fiiall  be  conformed  to  as  if  the  fame  were  in  this  aft  parti-, 
cularly  enaCted  and  repeated.  By  the  fame  ftatute,  the 
keeper  of  every  gaol  fiiall  on  the  firfl  day  of  every  affize 
make  a return  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  affize  or  other  pro- 
per officer,  and  fhall  fpecify  therein  the  number  and  fize  of 
the  cells,  the  names  of  the  prifoners,  the  offences  of  which, 
they  have  been  guilty,  the  court  before  which  every  perfun 
was  convicted,  the  fentence  of  the  court,  if  tried  and  con- 
victed before  any  court  of  record,  or  if  committed  by  a juftice 
of  the  peace,  the  name  cf  fuch  juftice,  and  the  offence  cf 
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■which  he  was  convidled,  the  age,  bodily  Hate,  and  behaviour 
of  every  fuch  conviift  ; fuch  return,  before  it  is  delivered 
into  court,  to  be  examined  and  figned  by  one  of  the  viliting 
juftices.  A gaoler  voluntarily  buffering  prifoners  to  efcape 
fhall  be  punifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  prifoner  ought 
to  have  been  who  efcaped ; and  if  he  negligently  permit  him 
to  efcape,  he  lhall  be  punifned  by  fine  and  imprifonment ; 
and  the  fheriff  fhall  anfwer  for  him.  2 Hawk.  134,5,6. 
5 Mod.  415,  416 

The  abufes  of  gaolers  and  fheriffs’  officers  towards  the 
unfortunate  perfons  in  their  cuftody,  are  well  reftrained 
and  guarded  againft  byftatute32  Geo.  II.  cap.  28. 

Gaolers  are  not  juftified  by  law  in  fettering  a prifoner 
unlefshe  is  unruly,  or  has  attempted  aa  efcape.  (2  I nil.  381. 

3 Inft.  34.)  Tiie  humane  language  of  our  ancient  law- 
givers is  ; “ Cuftodes  pcenam  fibi  commifforum  non  augeant, 
nec  eos  torqueant ; fed  omni  ftevitia  remota,  pietateque  ad- 
hibita  judicia  debite  exequantur.’’  Flet.  lib.  i.  cap.  26. 
If  the  gaoler  keep  the  prifoner  more  ftridlly  than  he  ought 
of  right,  whereof  the  prifoner  dieth,  this  is  felony  in  the 
gaoler  by  the  common  law  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  if  a prifoner 
die  in  a gaol,  the  coroner  ought  to  fit  upon  him ; and  if  the 
death  was  owing  to  cruel  and  oppreffive  ufage  on  the  part 
of  the  gaoler,  or  any  officer  of  his,  it  will  be  deemed  wilful 
murder  in  the  perfon  guilty  of  fuch  durefs.  3 Inft.  91. 
Toft.  321,  2. 

GAONS,  a certain  order  of  Jewifh  dodtors,  who  appear- 
ed in  the  Eaft  after  the  clofing  of  the  Talmud.  The  word 
gaons  fignifies  excellent , fublime  \ as  in  the  divinity  fchools 
we  formerly  had  irrefragable,  fublime,  refolute,  angelic, 
and  fubtile  doftors.  The  Gaons  fucceeded  the  Seburceans, 
or  Opiners,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century. 
Chanan  Meifchtia  was  the  head,  and  the  firft  of  the  excel- 
lents;  he  reftored  the  academy  of  Pandebita,  which  had 
Been  fhut  up  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years. 

GAP,  in  Rural  Economy,  a defedt,  breach,  or  opening 
in  a hedge  fence.  Thefe  forts  of  gaps  are  capable  of  being 
repaired  in  many  different  ways,  according  to  their  nature 
and  circumftances  ; but  it  is  in  general  the  beft  done  by  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  living  plants  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  hedge, 
and  fuited  in  fize  to  it.  See  Fence. 

Gap,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  principal  place  of  a 
diftridf,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Higher  Alps. 
The  placecontains  8o50,andthe  canton  10,893 inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  200  kfliometres  in  7 communes.  Before  the 
revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  a biihop,  fuffragan  of  Aix,  and 
capital  of  a county  called  “ Gapencjois,”  about  nine  leagues 
long  and  fix  wide;  45  miles  S.  of  Grenoble.  N.  lat.  44°  34'. 
E.  long.  6 3 10'. 

GAPSAL,  or  Hapsal,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Revel,  on  a fmall  gulf  of  the  Baltic  ; formerly  the 
fee  of  a bifliop,  and  fubjedt  to  the  Danes,  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century  annexed  to  Rufiia,  36  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Revel.  N.  lat.  59  5'.  E.  long.  42*  24'. 

GARA,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  on 
the  confines  of  Rofcommon.  It  is  an  extenfive  and  roman- 
tic flieet  of  water,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Boyle. 

Gara,  a lake  of  Egypt ; 12  miles  S.  of  Fayoum. 

G-ARACHIO,  a town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifle  of 
Teneriffe. 

GARAFOA,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa. 
N.  lat.  2 40'. 

GARAGAY,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a rapacious  bird 
of  Mexico,  of  the  fize  of  our  kite  ; its  head  and  the  tips  of 
its  wings  are  white  ; it  makes  but  Ihort  flights  ; it  is  very 
fond  of  the  eggs  of  tortoifes  and  crocodiles,  and  hunts  the 
places  where  they,have  buried  them  in  the  lard*. 
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GARAJAM,  in  Geography , a river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  30. 

GARAMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  the 
metropolis  of  the  people  called  Gararnantes. 

GARAMANTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  an  extenfive 
diftridt  of  Africa,  iituated  to  the  S.  E.  of  Gxtulia,  and  E. 
of  the  Nigritas.  Although  the  limits  of  their  country  can- 
not be  precifely  afeertained,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
it  extended  to  the  borders  of  the  Proper  Ethiopia,  and  that 
it  comprehended  many  large  territories.  According  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  fome  of  the  ancient  Gararnantes  fpread  themfelves 
over  that  tract  that  included  the  diftricts  of  Gad-demz, 
Fezzan,  and  fome  of  the  more  diftant  cities  and  villages  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tripoli.  Their  country,  whatever  might  be  its 
extent,  abounded  with  wild  beafts  ; and  the  inhabitants  were 
fo  favage,  that  they  fled  at  the  fight  of  a perfon  belonging 
to  any  other  nation.  Deftitute  of  arms,  they  made  no  effort 
for  felf-defence,  when  they  were  attacked,  and  they  wholly 
fecluded  themfelves  from  intercourfe  with  other  people.  They 
feem,  however,  to  have  gradually  advanced  to  a higher  ftate 
of  fociety,  as  they  built  towns,  or  rather  dafhkras  ; the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  Garama,  near  mount  Girgiris,  and  the 
fource  of  the  Cinyphus,  Debris,  and  Metelgae.  They  alio 
affociated  with  a neighbouring  people,  called  the  Marmaridx, 
and  carried  on  trade  with  the  Carthaginians,  Arabs,  Perliaus, 
and  Ethiopians.  Indeed,  the  caravans  of  the  Carthaginians 
mult,  in  all  probability,  have  paffed  to  Carthage  from  thofe 
remote  countries,  through  the  Tandy  deferts  of  the  Gara- 
mantes  : and  it  has  been  laid  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Per- 
fians  and  Ethiopians,  fupplied  the  Carthaginians  with  a great 
number  of  valuable  gems.  Although  it  appears,  bv  the  tef- 
timony  of  Plerodotus,  that  the  ancient  Gararnantes  were  re- 
proached with  cowardice,  their  pofterity  feem  to  have  been 
of  a different  difpofition,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Feftus  Aviemis.  Some 
of  them  roved  about  the  deferts  of  Libya  like  their  fucceffors 
the  modern  Bedoweens ; whilft  others  inhabited  the  dafhkras 
which  were  difperfed  over  thofe  parched  and  barren  plains. 
The  former  lived  frugally,  and  fupported  themfelves  by  hunt- 
ing. The  country  of  the  Gararnantes,  as  well  as  Nigritia, 
was  probably  firft  peopled  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  ; and 
they  feem  to  have  been  the  defendants  of  Mifraim  and  Cufh, 
intermixed  with  fome  colonies  of  Arabs.  The  language,  or 
rather  languages,  fpoken  in  thefe  regions,  bore  a great  affinity 
at  firft  to  the  Egyptian,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  and  at  this 
time  may  pofiibly  be  corrupted  dialects  of  thefe  tongues. 
As  to  their  religion,  they,  in  common  with  the  Arabs,  Indi- 
ans, and  Ethiopians,  worihipped  Jupiter  Ammon,  reprefenting 
him  with  a ram’s  head,  or  at  leaft  with  ram’s  horns,  and  had 
a temple  dedicated  to  him.  The  women  among  the  Gara- 
mantes  were  ufed  promifeuoufiy,  fo  that  they  feem  to  have 
had  no  notion  of  matrimony.  In  early  times  they  were  go- 
verned by  phylarchs,  or  heads  of  tribes,  like  the  Gastulians 
and  Arabs;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus, 
monarchy  feems  to  have  prevailed  among  them.  Ptolemy 
indeed  afferts,  that  they  formed  a large  and  powerful  nation, 
extending  themfelves  from  mount  Ufargala  to  the  lake  or 
morafs  Nuba ; and  yet  their  affairs  are  fcarcely  at  all  re- 
corded in  hiftory.  Mafiniffa,  when  expelled  from  his  domi- 
nions by  Syphax,  took  refuge  among  them.  As  the  roads 
to  their  country  from  Mauritania  were  rendered  impaffable  by 
robbers,  the  Romans  had  little  knowledge  of  them  till  after 
the  expiration  of  the  republic.  Lucius  Cornelius  Baiba 
entirely  fubdued  them,  and  for  this  fervice  Auguilus  grant- 
ed to  him  a triumph.  Afterwards  they  feized  an  opportu- 
nity of  emancipating  themfelves  from  the  Roman  yoke,  as 
Floras  informs  us ; and  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  the 
4 M king- 
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kinjr  of  the  Garamantes  joined  Tacfarinas,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  againft  the  Romans.  After  the  lad  defeat  and  death 
of  Tacfarinas,  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome  to  appeafe 
the  refentment  of  Tiberius  ; which  was  effected,  moil  pro- 
bably, by  their  entire  fubmiffion  ; fince  it  appears  probable, 
that  the  Roman  empire  extended  on  that  fide  almoft,  if  not 

altogether,  to  the  northern  coaft  of  the  Ntgei . 

(g  J\  /\N,  in  Geography , a ftnall  lfland  m the  North  *ea, 
ssear  the  N.  coail  of  Scotland  ; 3 miles  E.  S.  E.  of  cape 
Wrath.  N.  kt.  58°  35'.  ' W.  long.  4'’ 45'. 

Gaiian,  a town  of  Candahar,  12  miles  from  Cabal. 

GARAPHAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town  of 
Africa  Propria,  according  to  Ptolemy.  . 

GARAPHI  Moms,  a mountain  of  Mauritania  Ctefari- 
enfis,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Chinalaph.  It  was  S.  of  Julia 
Caefarea,  and  S.  W.  of  dipafa. 

GARAPO,  Cape,  a cape  of  France,  m the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  6 miles  S.  of  Antibes.  N.  lat.  43  31'.  -E. 


long.  7 4'.  . . 

GARATIVA,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic, S.  lat.  13.  r 

GARATRONIUM,  in  Natural  Hijtory,  the  name  of  a 
foffile  body,  commonly  fuppofed  the  fame  with  the  bufonites, 
but  very  improperly  ; the  only  juft  account  of  it  is  that  of 
Ferrante  Imperato,  who  tells  us  that  it  is  a purple  done  with 
variegations  of  a gold  yellow,  difpofed  in  the  manner  of  the 
veins  of  many  forts  of  marble  ; and  that  the  1 eriians,  and 
many  of  the  eaftern  people,  put  it  into  the  handles  of  their 
fabres.  It  appears  by  this  defeription  to  be  ?.  kind  of  jafper ; 
and  is  very  improperly  confounded  with  the  bufonites,  a imall 
Rone  fit  only  to  be  worn  in  rings.  . 

GARAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Cayor,  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Amboul. 

GARAZA,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  province  of  Per- 


nambuco, 25  miles  N.  of  Olinda. 

GARB,  in  Britifh  Antiquity,  from  the  French  garbe,  faf- 
ma,  a bundle  or  fheaf  of  corn.  See  Garbe. 

Garb,  or  El-Garb,  in  Geography , a province  of  Mo- 
rocco, which  begins  in  the  territory  of  Petuan,  and  extends 
near  a degree  in  lengtn  from  eaft  to  weft,  reaching  quite  to 
cape  Spartel : its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  36 
leagues.  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  draffs  of  Gi- 
braltar, to  the  fouth  by  the  river  Mamora,  to  the  weft  by  the 
ocean,  and  to  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  ^ The 
northern  part  is  not  very  fruitful ; as  it  is  interfered  with 
Tallies,  the  lands  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  heavy  rains, 
and  the  harveft  is  very  uncertain  ; the  reft  of  the  province  is 
extremely  beautiful  ; it  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  and  em- 
bellifhed  by  fome  forefts. 

GARB  AN,  a town  of  Candahar,  on  the  Behat  ; 30 
miles  N.  of  Cabul. 

GARBE,  in  Heraldry,  a reprefentation  of  a fheaf  or 
corn,  or  other  grain  ; fometimes  borne  in  coat-armour,  to 
ifipnify  fummer,  or  the  month  01  Auguft  ; as  the  bunch  of 
grapes  denotes  autumn. 

Garbe  Dendour,  in  Geography , a town  of  Nubia,  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  Nile,  in  which  is  an  ancient  temple.  The 
Nile  near  this  place  is  of  mofc  difficult  navigation  ; the  whole 
breadth  being  filled  up  with  rocks  under  water,  and  between 
the  rocks  with  eddies  and  whirlpools  ; 60  miles  S.  of 
Syene.  _ 

Garbe  Dirfche , a town  of  Nubia,  on  the  eau.  coaft  of 
the  Nile,  in  which  are  fome  ancient,  ruins ; three  miles  N. 
of  Garbe  Dendour. 

GARBIA,  a dill  riel  in  the  north  part  of  Egypt,  be- 
tween the  eaft  and  well  branches  of  the  Nile. 

GARBLE  Pv  of  Spues,  an  officer  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
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city  of  London,  who  is  empowered  to  enter  any  {hop,  ware- 
lioufe,  &c.  to  view  and  fearch  drugs,  & c.  and  to  garble 
and  cleanfe  them.  By  flat.  6 Ann.  c.  16.  this  officer  is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  court  of  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  to  garble  fpices  at  the  requeft  of  the 
owner,  but  not  otherwife. 

GAR.BLES,  the  duft,  foil,  or  filth,  fevered  from  good 
fpice,  drugs,  & c. 

GARBLING  of  fpices,  drugs,  &c.  is  the  cleanfmg  it 
from  the  drofs  and  duft,  mixed  therewith,  and  fevering  the 
good  from  the  bad. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  garlellare,  to  fleake. 

Garbling  of  bowflaves,'’ is  the  forting  or  culling  out  the 
good  from  the  bad. 

GARBO,  II,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Etruria;  fix 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Leghorn. 

GARBOARD-Strake,  in  a Ship,  is  the  firft  feam  next 
to  the  keel. 

Garbo ARD-yFfl/;/-,  the  firft  plank  faftened  on  the  keel. 

GARCHANSKOI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Tobolfk,  on  the  river  Tobol ; 80  miles 
S.  of  tobolfk. 

GARCIA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia; 18  miles  N.  of  Tortofa. 

GARCIAS-LASSO,  or  Garcilaso,  de  la  Vega,  in 
Biography,  an  eminent  Spanifh  poet,  was  born  at  Toledo 
in  1503.  He  was  the  younger  ion  cf  a man  of  rank,  who 
had  been  employed  in  fome  important  negociations.  Gar- 
cilafo,  as  a man,  was  diftinguiflied  for  his  wit  and  bravery, 
and  as  a poet,  he  adopted  the  flyie  and  manner  of  Iris  friend 
Bofcan  (fee  his  article).  His  works  confift  chiefly  of 
paftorals,  fome  of  which  are  very  prolix,  and  in  one  of 
them,  it  is  faid,  he  has  introduced  almoft  adlion  enough  for 
a drama.  His  principal  excellence  is  tendernefs,  which  is 
frequently  diiplayed  with  great  beauty  in  his  fonnets,  of 
which  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  the  following  fpeci- 
men  tranflated  by  Mr.  Southey. 

“As  when  a mother,  weak  in  tendernefs. 

Hears  her  fick  child  with  prayers  and  tears  implore 
Some  feeming  good,  that  makes  his  pain  the  lefs, 

Yet,  with  fliort  eafe  1 the  future  evil  more: 

Even  as  her  fonanefs  yields  to  his  vain  will 
She  haftes  to  gratify -her  fickly  fon — 

Anticipating  then  the  coming  ill, 

Sadiy  {he  fits,  and  weeps  what  file  has  done. 

Thus  have  I pampered  my  diitemper’d  mind. 

And  yielded  thus  to  fancy’s  wayward  mood, 

Poor  dupe  of  fancy  ! felf-condemned  to  find 
The  future  anguifh  in  the  prefent  good. 

Thus  do  I wafte  a wretched  life  away, 

And  nightly  weep  the  errors  of  the  day.” 

“ Both  Bofcan  and  Garcilafo  poffeffed  more  learning  than 
tafte,  and  more  tafte  than  genius.  Their  poems,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  latter,  are  full  of  imitations  from  the 
ancients.”  The  poems  of  Garcilafo  have  paffed  through 
many  editions,  and  commentaries  have  been  written  upon 
thesn  by  Sanchez  de  las  Brozas,  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
Spanifh  grammarians.  Garcilafo  followed  the  profeffion  of 
arms,  and  attended  Charles  V.  in  many  of  his  expeditions. 
At  length  he  loft  his  life  in  battle,  as  he  was  fignalizing  his 
courage  in  the  prefence  of  his  fovereign,  in  an  attack  on  a 
fortrefs  in  Provence,  in  the  year  1536.  Monthly  Mag. 
Gen.  Biog.  Moreri. 

GARCINIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Linnaeus  in  com- 
memoration of  Laurence  Garcin,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  laid  century,  and  viftted  the 
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Eaft,  where  he  made  feveral  botanical  obfervations,  fome  of 
which  are  printed  in  the  Philo fophical  Tranfadlions  11.4:5', 
431,  489,  491.  I11  the  place  hill  mentioned  he  eftablilhes 

the  genus  Salvador  a,  and  in  n.431  defcribes  the  valuable 
tree  now  under  conlideration,  by  its  Malay  name,  Mangof- 
tans.  Linn.  Gen.  237.  Schreb.  3x9,  831.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi. 
v.  2.  S48.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Juff.  256.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  405.  (Mangoftana  ; Gaertn.  v.  2.  105.  t.  105. 
Cambogia  ; Linn.  Gen.  263.  Schreb.  351.  Jill!'.  256.) — 
Clafs  and  order,  Dodecandria  Monogynia . Nat.  Ord.  Gut- 
tifera,  JmT. 

Gen.  Ch  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  roundilh,  con- 
cave, obtuie,  fpreading,  permanent  leaves.  Cor.  Petals 
four,  roundilh,  concave,  fpreading,  rather  larger  than  the 
calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  about  16,  ere£t,  collected  into  a 
tubular  form,  fimple,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  ; anthers 
roundilh.  Pif.  Germen  fuperior,  nearly  oval  ; llyle  fcarcely 
any  ; lligma  flat,  peltate,  fpreading,  in  fix  or  eight  blunt 
lobes,  permanent.  Peric.  Berry  coriaceous,  globofe,  large, 
crowned  with  the  lligma,  of  iix  or  eight  pulpy  cells,  with 
membranous  partitions.  Seeds  folitary,  imbedded  in  the 
pulp,  vertical,  fomewhat  elliptical,  eomprefied,  rugged, 
with  a fimple  embryo. 

Eft'.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four. 
Berry  coriaceous,  of  feveral  cells,  crowned  with  the  lligma. 
Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  The  number  of  the  ftamens,  and  of  the  fogrnents  of 
the  lligma,  the  latter  always  agreeing  with  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  fruit,  differ  in  different  fpecies  from  four  to 
eight,  and  vary  in  the  fame  from  live  to  eight,  according 
to  the  obfervations  of  Gsertner  and  Jufiieu.  The  former 
firft  united  Cambogia  to  Garcinia,  but  is  highly  reprehen- 
lible  for  the  troublefome  and  improper  change  of  the  Lin- 
nxan  name  to  a barbarous  one  that  agrees  with  only  one 
fpecies. 

1.  G.  Mangojlana.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  635.  (Mangoftana  ; 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  1.  132.  t.  43.  Mangoltan  Apple. ) — 
Branches  quadrangular.  Leaves  ovate ; their  veins  fome- 
what  diftant.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary. — Native  of  the 
more  oriental  parts  of  the  Fall  Indies,  as- Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Java.  Cultivated  with  difficulty  in  fome  few  places 
befides.  Rumphius.  This  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the 
mod  delicious,  as  well  as  moil  wholefome,  of  Indian  fruits. 
It  refembles  a fmall  orange,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  full  of 
foft  fweet  pale -coloured  pulp,  from  which  the  outer  coat 
eadly  feparates,  and  each  of  whofe  cells  contains  a large  oval 
feed.  The  external  coat  dried  is  aftringent,  and  ufeful  in 
dyfenteries.  The  pulp  may  be  eaten  with  lafety,  and  in 
almod  any  quantity,  in  health  or  in  licknefs.  Rumphius 
fays,  it  is  efteemed  a very  bad  fymptem  if  a patient  has  no 
appetite  even  for  the  Mangoltan  The  tree  is  about  the  fize 
of  a common  apple-tree,  imooth  in  all  its  parts,  with  oppo- 
fite  quadrangular  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  five  or  fix 
i-nches  long,  ovate,  pointed,  of  a fhining  green,  entire,  fur- 
nilhed  with  a rather  {lender  midrib,  from  which  fpring  irre- 
gularly numerous  rather  dillant  veins.  Footfalls  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  thick.  Flower -/talks  terminal,  fimple  and 
lingle-flowered,  an  inch  long,  without  brafteas.  Flowers 
whitilh,  the  fize  of  a {hilling,  with  yellow  ftamens.  The 
fruit  ripens  ufually  in  November  and  December.  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  was  very  defirous  of  procuring  this  plant,  publifiied  in 
1775  a defeription  of  it  and  the  bread-fruit,  with  “ direc- 
tions to  voyagers  for  bringing  over  thefe  and  other  vegeta- 
ble productions.”  There  is  however  little  hope  of  our 
ever  feeing  the  Mangoftan  growing  in  Europe. 

2.  G.  celebica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  635.  (Mangoftana  cele- 
bica  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  1.  134.  t.  44.)— Branches round- 


ifh.  I weaves  elliptic-oblong ; their  veins  numerous,  clofe, 
llraight  and  parallel. — Native  of  the  ilkmd  of  Celebes,  from 
whence,  according  to  Rumphius,  it  was  brought  to  Am- 
boyna.  We  have  fpecimens  from  the  latter  place,  under  the 
name  of  Wild  Mangoftan,  gathered  by  the  late  Mr.  Chrif- 
topher  Smith.  It  appears  to  differ  from  the  firft  fpecies  in 
having  rounder,  or  at  lead;  not  regularly  quadrangular, 
branches  ; more  elliptical  leaves , tapering  to  each  end,  whofe 
veins  are  peculiarly  numerous,  llraight  and  parallel.  Foot- 
falls half  an  inch  long,  keeled  and  very  deeply  channelled. 
Flowers  dirty  white,  fragrant,  terminal,  about  three  toge- 
ther, on  fhort  thick  ftalks.  Fruit  like  the  former,  but 
yellower  and  more  acid.  Rumphius  reports  that  fmall 
pieces  of  the  wood,  buried  for  three  years  in  marfny  rice- 
grounds,  become  petrified,  and  make  a fort  of  hone,  called 
Kiras-ftone,  after  the  country  name  of  the  tree.  The  fame 
author  fuipedls  the  Panitsjika,  or  Ly mapped,  Rheed1* 
Hort.  Malab.  v.  3.  45.  t.  41,  to  be  this  fame  plant;  but 
that  is  unqueftionably  Roxburgh's  Fmbryopteris  glutinifera . 
See  Embryopteris. 

3.  G.  Cambogia.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  848.  (Mangof- 
tana Cambogia ; Gaertn.  v.  2.  106.  Cambogia  Gutta  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  728.  Coddam-pulli ; Rheed.  Hort.  Mai. 
v.  1.  41,  t.  24.  Carcapuli ; Cluf.  Exot.  286. — Leaves  ellip- 
tical, acute  at  each  end ; their  veins  rather  diftant.  Fruit 
furrowed.  Branches  round. — Native  of  denfe  woods,  where 
the  ioil  is  fandy,  in  Malabar.  Rheede.  This  is  deferibed  as 
a tali  tree,  with  a trunk  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
thick  widely  fpreading  root,  out  of  which,  when  wounded, 
flows  a very  vifeid  but  tatlelefs  liquor.  The  branches  are 
round  and  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  elliptical,  entire,  tapering  at  each  extremity,  a little 
oblique,  imooth,  paler  beneath  ; their  lateral  veins  rather 
few  and  diitant,  forming  very  acute  angles  with  the  midrib, 
connected  by  reticulations.  Footfalls  (lightly  channelled. 
Rheede  deienbes  the  fowers  as  terminating  the  young  leafy 
{hoots,  on  very  finort  ftalks,  and  of  a flefti  or  rofe-colour, 
without  imell.  His  minute  account  of  their  ftrudlure  well 
accords  with  our  generic  character.  The  fruit  is  pendulous, 
on  ftalks  an  inch  long,  folitary,  the  fize  of  a fmall  orange, 
but  furrowed  like  a melon,  and  crowned  with  tumid  crenate 
remains  of  the  lligma ; its  colour  yellow  or  whitifli ; the 
flavour  of  its  pulp  fweet  with  fome  acidity.  The  cells  and 
feeds  are  faid  to  be  8,  9 or  10.  The  feafon  of  flowering 
and  fruiting  is  March.  In  a fpecimen  of  this  tree,  fent  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  P.ottler  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  flower- 
ftalks,  which  are  clothed  with  rufty  down,  and  near  an  inch 
long,  grow  in  pairs  from  buds  juft  below  the  infertion  of 
each  leaf,  and  are  by  no  means  terminal.  Probably  they 
might  appear  fo  in  the  early  ftate  in  which  Rheede  delineates 
them,  ^and  that  appearance  might  be  deftroyed  by  the  fub- 
fequent  growth  of  the  branches.  Plis  defeription  of  the 
leaves  is  peculiarly  exadf.  Nothing  is  faid  in  the  Hortus 
Malabaricus  to  authorize  the  report  of  Gamboge  being  the 
produce  of  this  tree.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  the  defeription  of 
his  Xanthochymus piBorius,  Plants  of  Coromandel,  v.  2 t.  196, 
fays  the  full-grown  but  unripe  fruit  of  that  tree  produces, 
when  wounded,  a copious  yellow  acrid  gum,  ufeful  in  paint- 
ing, very  like  Gummi  Gutta,  or  Gamboge,  but  he  gives  us 
no  information  concerning  the  origin  of  the  latter.  Linnaeus 
received  for  the  Cambogia  a widely  different  plant,  his  own 
Afclepias  carnofa,  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  t.  70. 

4.  G.  cornea.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  13.  368.  (Lignum 
corneum  ; Rumph.  Amb.  v.  3.  55.  t.  30  : not  v.  2,  as  co- 
pied by  Murray  and  Willdenow.)  — Leaves  elliptical,  fome- 
what  ovate,  fhining ; their  veins  unequal  and  irregular. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  drooping.  Branches  quadran- 
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gular. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Amboyna.  Rumphhu. 
A tall,  but  not  very  large  tree,  wliofe  ultimate  branches  are 
fhort,  tufted,  acutely  quadrangular,  with  a l'mooth  green 
bark.  Leaves  oppolite,  in  pairs  croffing  each  other,  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  four  broad,  but  on  old  trees 
fhorter  ; fmooth,  firm,  and  finning,  with  one  thick  rib, 
which  is  furrowed  above  and  triangular  at  the  back,  fending 
off  many  fine  tranfverfe  veins,  not  exactly  parallel  nor  united. 
Footjlails  fhort  and  thick,  fometimes  fo  curved  as  to  render 
the  leaves  refupinate.  Flowers  folitary  at  the  end  of  each 
branch,  on  curved  (talks,  of  four  firm  thick  yellow  petals, 
(lightly  fragrant.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a plum,  globofe,  brown, 
even,  crowned  with  the  (tigrna  which  refembles  the  head  of 
a nail,  full  of  glutinous  pulp,  lodging  femilunar  feeds.  A 
vifeid  liquor  iffues  from  its  coat,  as  well  as  from  the  branches, 
when  wounded,  which  turns  yellow  in  drying.  The  wood 
is  extremely  hard  and  horny,  white  when  freffi,  but  foon 
turning  reddifh  or  yellowiih. 

We  have  a Java  fpecimen,  marked  with  the  Malay  name 
Moendoe,  which  appears  to  be  what  Rumphius  means  p.  56, 
by  Munda  of  the  Malays,  and  which  thofe  people  efteem  the 
fame  with  his  Lignum  corneum.  Our  fpecimen  agrees  very 
exactly  with  his  account  as  to  the  leaves,  and  the  extreme 
hardnefs  of  the  wood,  but  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  grow 
at  the  bafe  of  the  younger  branches.  We  dare  not  deicribe 
it  as  a diftindt  fpecies,  becaufe  there  feems  to  be  a myftery 
about  the  infforefcence  of  this  whole  genus,  which  we  cannot 
iolve  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  tracing  its  progrefs  in  a 
growing  ftate. 

5.  G.  dioica.  (G.  cornea;  Roxb.  MSS.) — Leaves  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, pointed  at  each  end ; their  veins  unequal. 
Flowers  two  or  three  together,  drooping,  dioecious. 
Branches  round. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  communicated 
to  us  by  lord  vifeount  Valentia  from  the  Calcutta  garden. 
The  branches  are  (lender,  numerous,  eppofite,  very  (lightly 
angular  when  young  only.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  entire,  pointed  at  each  end,  opaque,  their 
veins  rather  numerous,  but  very  unequal,  irregular  and  fub- 
divided.  Footjlalhs  angular,  channelled.  Flowers  either  at 
the  ends,  or  about  the  lower  part,  of  the  young  branches, 
two  or  three  together,  on  fhort  angular  drooping  (talks, 
each  about  the  fize  of  a hawthorn  bloffom  ; male  on  one 
tree,  female  on  another.  The  latter  feem  to  have  the  fhorteft 
(talks,-  and  of  three  at  the  end  of  a branch  in  our  fpecimen, 
one  only  is  fruitful,  having  the.  gerrnen  (welled  to  the  fize  of 
a black  currant,  with  a large,  tumid,  lobed  and  wrinkled 
(tigrna.  We  cannot  find  any  figure  or  defeription  applicable 
to  this  fpecies,  unlefs  it  be  the  following.  It  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  preceding. 

6.  G.  Morelia.  (Mangoftana  Morelia  ; Gsertn.  v.  2. 
106.  K innawakoraka ; Herm.  Mmf.  Zeyl.  26,  not  76. 
Arbor  indicn,  Gu'rnmi  Guttam  fundens,  fruftu  dulci  rotundo, 
eerafi  magnitudine  ; Burm.  Zeyl.  27.) — Leaves  roundilh. 
Stigma  four-lobed.  Berry  of  four  cells. — Native  of  Ceylon 
about  Columbo.  Burmann.  A hand  Come  tree  cf  a moderate 
height.  Leaves  round,  green,  fucculent.  Fruit  the  fize  of 
a Morelia  Cherry,  eatable,  containing  four  feeds  only,  in  a 
fweet  pulp,  Itreaked  with  yellow.  From  the  bark  of  this 
tree  when  wounded  flows  a copious  yellow  juice,  which  gra- 
dually hardens  into  a fmooth  gum,  proving  emetic  and  pur- 
gative.— Such  is  Burmann’s  account,  and  Hermann  ex- 
preisly  fays  that  the  bell  Gamboge  ( Gummi  C-amba ) comes 
from  this  tree,  which  lie  elteems  the  C.ircapuli  of  Acofta  ; 
the  defeription  of  which  latter  agrees  rather  with  our  G. 
Camb  gia.  Hermann  fays  the  Carcapuli  of  Acolla  and  that 
of  Linichoten  differ  in  flower  and  fruit,  but  agree  in  other 
refpefts,  and  both  produce  Gamboge,  though  that  of  the. 


Kannawakoraka  is  the  bed.  It  feems  therefore  certain  that 
our  Garcinia  Morelia  is  the  true  Gamboge  plant.  We  have 
never  feen  fpecimens  of  this  fpecies  in  any  (late.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  fome  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  obfeure  fubjedt 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hooker  who  has  recently  undertaken  to  in- 
veftigate  the  botany  of  Ceylon. — At  the  end  of  this  genus 
in  Willdenow,  p.  849,  is  an  obfervation  copied  implicitly 
from  Linn.  Mant.  2.  391,  which  is  altogether  a mafs  of  con- 
fulion.  Mangium  fylvejlre  ought  to  be  l ignum  corneum ; 
p.  77  ought  to  be  55  ; and  the  whole  alluded  to  G.  cornea 
as  different  from  G.  Mangejlana , before  the  former  was 
regularly  adopted  as  a fpecies.  So  precarious  is  blind  trans- 
cription ! S. 

GARCON,  or  Garroon,  a French  term,  literally  figni- 
fying  a boy,  or  male  child,  any  time  before  his  marriage. 

It  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  inferior  officers  among  us  called 
grooms,  gargiones.  Thus  all  the  Servants  in  the  French  king’s 
chambers,  wardrobe,  &c.  who  performed  the  leffer  offices 
thereof  under  the  proper  officers,  were  called  gargons  de  la 
charnbre,  de  la  garderobe,  & c. 

CARD.  See  Guard. 

Card,  Ravijhment  de.  See  Ravishment. 

Gakd.  Corps  de  Garde.  See  Cor^s. 

Gard,  in  Geography,  a department  of  France,  in  the  foutli- 
eaft  region,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of 
the  Lozere  and  Ardeche,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Rhone,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  department  cf  the  He- 
rault,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  departments  of  the  Herault 
and  the  Aveiron.  Nunes  is  its  capital.  This  department, 
lituated  in  440  N.  lat.,  is  compofed  of  the  diocefes  of  Nimes, 
Alais,  and  Uzes,  contains  292  fquare  leagues,  and  309,052 
inhabitants,  in  38  cantons,  and  365  communes,  and  is  divided 
into  four  diftritfts,  viz.  Alais,  whofe  inhabitants  amount  t® 
65,446,  Uzes,  72,033,  Nimes,  113,785,  and  Le  Vigan, 
57,788.  Its  contributions  amount  to  2,866,398  francs,  and 
the  expences  charged  upon  it  for  adminiftration,  juftice,  and 
public  inftru&ion,  are  311,120  fr.  66  cent.  Interfered  by 
hills,  the  foil  is,  in  general,  abundantly  fertile,  producing 
grain,  wine,  delicious  fruits,  oil,  and  paftures.  It  has  mines 
of  copper,  iron,  vitriol,  and  other  minerals,  quarries  of  marble, 
and  mineral  fprings. 

GARDA,  a lake  of  Italy,  between  the  Veronefe  and  the 
Brefian,  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  feven  wide. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Laly,  in  the  Veronefe,  on  the  eaft  bank 
of  the  lake  above-mentioned.  In  the  time  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Gibellines  it  was  a celebrated  fortrefs  with  a citadel ; 
but  at  prefent  it  is  an  open  place  ; and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
citadel  has  been  built  an  hermitage,  or  convent,  of  the  Car- 
thufian  monks  ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Verona.  N.  lat.  45° 
36  . E.  long.  ioP  43'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
OriiTa  ; 75  miles  S.E.  of  Cattack 

GARDANE,  Joseph  James,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  Ciotat,  in  Provence,  and  after  he  had  been  created  doctor 
of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he 
again  received  the  fame  degree.  His  talents  procured  him 
the  honour  of  a place  in  the  academies  of  Montpellier,  of 
Nancy,  of  Marfeilles,  and  of  Dijon  ; and  by  his  zeal  he  ob- 
t ained  the  appointment  to  the  Bureau  des  Nourriccs,  and  to 
two  hofpitals  at  Paris.  In  this  city  he  was  actively  em- 
ployed, during  feveral  years,  in  contributing  to  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  mod  deftruftive  and  loathfome  difeafes  which 
afflict  mankind,  efpecially  the  fmall-pox  and  the  lues  venerea. 
He  publiffied  a confiderable  number  of  treatifes,  at  Paris, 
between  the  years  1767  and  1776,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
two  difeafes  juft  mentioned.  Eloy.  X)i£t.  Hilt. 

GARDANNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of 

a can- 
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st  canton,  in  the  difiiritt  of  Aix  ; 4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Aiit. 
The  place  contains  2279,  and  the  canton  7529  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  167^  kiliometres,  in  6 communes. 

GARDANT,  in  Heraldry.  See  Guabdant. 

GARDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hinder  Pomerania,  on 
a frefh-water  lake,  abounding  with  hill,  near  the  fea  ; 18 
miles  N.E.  of  Stolpe, 

GARDECAUT,  or  Card  nu  Cord,  in  a watch,  that 
which  hops  the  fufee,  when  wound  up,  and  for  that  end  is 
driven  up  by  the  firing.  Some  call  it  guard-cock  ; others, 
guard  du  gut. 

GARDEFAN,  Cape,  or  Straits  of  Burial,  in  Geography, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Abyffiniar.s,  or  Cape  Gardefui,  as  it  was 
denominated  by  the  Portugnefe,  the  Promontorium  Aromatum 
of  the  Romans,  denotes  that  point  of  the  Abyffinian  coaft  of 
the  gulf  of  Suez,  which  flretches  out  into  the  gulf  before 
you  arrive  at  Bahelmandeb ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Cape 
Defan. 

GARDEIAH,  a town  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  Beni- 
Mezzab  ; 180  miles  E.  of  Figliig.  N.  lat.  32  15'.  E. 

long.  2 3 30'. 

GARDELEBEN,  or  Gardelegen,  a town  of  the  Old 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  containing  four  churches-,  four  hof- 
pitals,  and  a manufacture  of  cloth  ; celebrated  for  its  beer  ; 
72  miles  W.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  52  32.  E.  long.  iG 
36'. 

GARDEN,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  bo- 
tanifl  and  zoologift,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  January,  1730, 
and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; where  he  ltu- 
died  botany  according  to  the  Tournefortian  fyftem  under 
Dr.  Alfton,  and  where,  probably,  he  took  the  degree  of 
dodtor  of  phyfic.  He  fettled  as  a phyfician  at  Charleflown, 
South  Carolina,  in  1752,  and  foon  after  married.  From  his 
firft  arrival  in  America  he  had  betaken  himfelf  to  the  in  veil  i- 
gation  of  the  vegetable  productions  about  Charleflown,  with 
the  a f!i fiance  of  the  works  of  Tournefort  and  Ray  ; but  he 
found  the  greatefl  difficulty  in  afcertaining  his  difcoveries, 
and  efpecially  in  reducing  fuch  plants  as  appeared  nonde- 
fcripts  to  their  proper  places  in  the  fyftems  of  thofe  writers. 
New  feftions  were  neceffarily  to  be  formed  at  every  Hep  to 
admit  what  they  had  never  feen,  and  the  uncertainties  attend- 
ant on  generic  or  fpecific  difcrimination  were  infurmount- 
able,  on  account  of  the  great  affinity  and  yet  confiderable 
difference  between  American  botany  and  that  of  Europe,  to 
which. the  ideas  and  fyflem  of  Tournefort  in  particular  were 
accommodated.  In  the  midft  of  this  perplexity.  Dr.  Garden 
met  with  the  FundamerJa  Botanica  and  Claffes  Plantdrum 
of  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  the  Flora  V rrginica  of  Gronovius. 
Thefe  books,  efpecially  the  firft,  delighted  him  fo  much, 
that  he  introduced  himfelf  to  the  correfpondence  of  Linnaeus 
in  March,  1755,  by  an  elegant  and  enthufiaftic  Latin  letter, 
in  which  he  expreffed  his  admiration  at  the  clearnefs,  di- 
dactic precifion,  and  ingenuity  of  thefe  writings,  and  his 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  their 
repeated  peruinl.  In  the  fummer  of  1754  he  had  been 
obliged,  by  indifferent  health,  to  take  a journey  through 
fome  of  the  northers  provinces,  and  vifited  Mr.  Gulden,  near 
New  York  ; where,  alfo,  he  became  perfonally  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  John  Bartram,  then  juft  returned  from 
an  excurficn  to  the  Blue  mountains.  Equally  ftruck  with 
the  knowledge  and  with  the  candour  of  thefe  men,  he  be 
came  ardently  attached  to  them.  “ Viri,’’  fays  he,  in  the 
above  letter,  “ quorum  ut  fumma  ell  in  arte  fapientia  et  in- 
duflria,  fic  et  intemerata  tides. 

animx,  quales  neque  candidiores 

Terra  tuKt,” 
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He  had  fcarcely  difpatched  this  firfl  letter,  when’  he  re- 
ceived from  Europe  the  Critica  and  Philofophia  Botanica , 
Amanitates  Academics,  and  Syjlema  Nature,  works  well  cal- 
culated to  confirm  and  to  increafe  the  tafle  he  had  with  fo 
much  zeal  adopted.  From  this  time,  therefore,  during  his 
fubfequent  refidence  in  Carolina,  he  was  a profeffed  and 
ardent  botanifl,  the  correfpondent,  not  only  of  Linnaeus, 
but  of  Gronovius,  Collinfon,  Ellis,  and  occafionally  of  molt, 
other  diflinguifiied  naturaliils  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  his  firft  attempt  at  founding  a genus,  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  great  Swedifh  naturaliil  by  the  name  of 
Ellifia,  he  was  unfortunate,  the  plant  he  defcribed  being 
Swertia  difformis  ; fee  Frasera.  Nor  was  he  more  fuccefs- 
ful  m his  next,  which  proved  a Styrax , the  levigatiun  of 
Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  75.  Linnaeus,  however,  was  not  at  firft 
aware  of  this,  and  deitine.i  the  fuppofed  new  genus  to  com- 
memorate Dr.  Hales  ; nor  is  it  certain  that  he  ever  difco- 
vered  his  miflake  after  Ellis  had  eltablilhed  a truly  diltinCt 
Halefia,  like  the  Styrax  in  flower  and  habit,  but  very  different 
in  fruit.  At  leaft  the  //.  tetraptera,  and  the  leaves,  though 
not  the  fruit,  of  H.  diptera,  in  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  are 
both  StyYax  grandifolium  of  Hort.  Kew.  The  Stilling}  a and 
Fothergilla  of  Dr.  Garden,  fent  in  1765,  have  finally  been 
eltablilhed  ; his  Cyrilla  and  Iiopea  have  been  reduced,  the 
former  to  Itea,  the  latter  to  Symplocos,  by  L’Heritier  and. 
fucceeding  botanifls.  He  was  therefore  lefs  happy  than 
Ellis  in  the  difcovery  of  new  genera,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  had  lefs  botanical  fkill.  Who  can  hope  always  to 
decide  irrevocably  on  this  fubjeft  ? 

Linnaeus  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Garden  a know- 
ledge of  the  infefts,  and  efpecially  the  fifhes,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  in  this  he  was  not  difappointed.  The  defcriptions 
of  Garden  were  altogether  Linnaean,  and  were  accompanied 
by  fpecimens  of  the  fid  ns  of  all  the  fifhes,  fpread  and  dried 
on  a board.  He  had  a black  fervant  who  was  peculiarly 
dextrous  at  this  operation,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  outline  of 
the  fifh,  and  every  important  character,  with  great  accu- 
racy. Well  aware,  neverthelefs,  that  in  many  cafes  an  entire 
fpecimen  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  he  fent  many  Ellies  and  rep- 
tiles in  bottles  of  rum,  among  which  were  various  fpecies  of 
tortoifes,  lizards,  and  ferpents.  Hence  bis  name  occurs 
more  frequently  than  that  of  any  other  perfon  in  the  Syflema 
Naturae  under  the  claffes  of  Amphibia  and  Pifces.  His  moft 
celebrated  difcovery  was  that  of  the  Siren  lacertina,  of  which 
he  fent  a defcription  with  fpecimens  to  Upfal  in  the  fpring 
of  1765,  and  which  feemed  to  him  a middle  link  between 
Lacerta  and  Murtena.  In  Augult,  1766,  he  wrote  to  Lin- 
naeus in  Englifh  as  follows.  “ It  gives  me  much  fatisfaclion 
that  you  had  fome  pleafure  in  viewing  and  examining  the 
extraordinary  two-legged  animal  wliich  I fent  you  lall  year.. 
We  have  numbers  of  them  in  this  province.  They  live  in 
dams  and  ponds  of  frefh  water,  and  in  low  marfhy  grounds 
all  over  the  province.  I have  feen  them  of  all  fixes,  from 
four  inches  to  three  feet  or  3 t in  length.  They  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  fame  animal  in  every  thing  but  mag- 
nitude, and  we  have  none  of  the  Lacertce  in  this  country, 
except  the  alligator,  that  ever  grow  to  above  fix  or  feven 
inches  in  length  at  moft  and  all  thefe  are  land  animals, 
never  ufing  or  living  in  water  but  when  driven  into  it.  I 
think  you  may  depend  on  this  being  no  larva  or  any  animal, 
but  a real  diftinft  genus  by  itfelf.  In  one  that  I opened 
.aft  fpring,  I think  I faw  the  male  fperm,  or  what  we  call, 
tiie  fperm  of  fifhes.  I fend  you  an  entire  fpecimen  in  fpirits, 
with  the  flcin,  head,  and  vertebras  of  the  neck,  of  a pretty 
large  one.  Laft  year  I defired  my  fervant  to  dafh  the  head 
of  one  again!!  a Hone  to  kill  it  ; but  he,  mifapprehendine 
me,  dallied  the  whole  animal  forcibly  againft  the  ground 

when 
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when  to  my  furprife  it  broke  off  fhort  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  glafs  fnake  does  when 
{truck.  From  this  I judged  it  was  not  of  the  eel  kind, 
whofe  (kin  and  mufcles  are  remarkably  tough.  Though  I 
never  yet  have  been  able  to  know  ocularly  whether  they 
propagate  their  fpecies  in  this  form,  yet  I have  great  reafon 
to  believe  it,  for  we  fhould  certainly  meet  with  them  in  their 
perfect  Hate  if  thefe  were  only  larva,  but  we  pofitively  have 
no  animal  that  refembles  them.”-  -Linnxus  found,  as  he 
thought,  fo  great  a peculiarity  in  the  organs  of  refpira- 
tion  in  this  animal,  it  having  apparently  both  gills 
and  lungs,  that  he  was  induced  to  ellablilh  a new  order 
of  Amphibia  to  receive  * it,  which  he  named  Meantes ; 
fee  the"  laft  leaf  of  the  ift  vol.  of  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12. 
This  new  order  was  to  follow  the  Serpen tes  at  p.  393,  not 
395.  A differtation  on  the  Siren  lacertina  is  alio  to  be 
found  in  Amcen.  Acad.  v.  7.  31 1.  t.  5 : and  Ellis  wrote  a 
paper  on  the  fubjeft,  which  appears  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions,  v.  56.  189.  t.  9.  Among  the  moll  curious 
confequences  of  this  dilcovery  was  a letter  written  to  Dr. 
Garden  by  the  famous  fir  John  Hill,  which  he  once  (hewed 
to  the  writer  of  this  account.  That  ingenious  but  arrogant 
philofopher  affured  him,  that  he  himielf  “ had  diftributed 
all  the  known  productions  of  nature  into  a feries  or  chain, 
according  to  their  refpedtive  affinities,  marking  each  genus, 
or  link  of  that  chain  with  a number.  That  there  were  occa- 
(ional  interruptions  in  this  feries,  where  he  had  placed  num- 
bers for  certain  productions,  which  he  knew  mujl  exift,  but 
had  not  yet  difeovered,  and  that  the  Siren  precifely  tilled  up 
one  of  thefe  vacant  numbers  ! ” This  prefumption,  fo 
different  from  his  own  patient  and  praCtical  inveftigation  of 
nature,  fo  difgufted  Dr.  Garden,  that  he  immediately  de- 
clined all  further  intercourfe  with  fir  John,  anfwering  that 
“ he  was  himfelf  but  a humble  obferver,  and  felt  unworthy 
of  correfponding  with  a man  who  feemed  to  be  fo  intimately 
in  the  councils  of  the  Almighty  and  Allwife  Creator.” — 
All  naturalifts,  however,  did  not  embrace  the  Siren,  to  their 
own  confufion,  with  the  ardour  of  fir  John  Hill.  The 
learned  Camper  disputed  its  pretenfions  to  form  a new  order, 
or  even  a genus,  and  reduced  it  to  Murana,  where  it  now 
ftands  in  Gmelin’s  edition  of  the  Syftema,  v.  1.  1 136,  by  the 
name  of  Murana  Siren. 

In  a letter  dated  May,  1770,  Dr.  Garden  gave  Linnaeus 
an  account  of  what  is  called  in  South  Carolina  the  Potatoe 
Loufe,  “ a venomous  infedt,  of  a bright  red  colour,  ex- 
tremely minute,  inhabiting  for  the  molt  part  the  rotten 
trunks  of  trees.  Though  this  infeCt  is  fo  very  fmall  as  to  be 
fcarcely  difcernible,  it  occaiions  the  moll  ferious  mifehief. 
In  fummer,  the  feafon  of  its  greateft  vigour  and  abundance, 
thofe  perfons  who  incautioufly  lie  down  upon  the  ground, 
fit  upon  fallen  trees,  or  even  walk  where  it  abounds,  are  at- 
tacked by  great  numbers  of  thefe  vermin  at  once,  which  im- 
mediately overrun  all  parts  of  the  body,  not  only  wounding 
the  (kin  and  inferting  their  poifon,  but  introducing  them- 
felves  under  the  cuticle,  and  occafioning  itching  that  foon 
becomes  intolerable,  with  fubfequent  inflammation  and 
f welling,  attended  with  a piercing  burning  pain.  Very 
often  a fever  fupervenes,  and  lrnall  itching  ulcers  are  formed. 
The  infect  in  quellion  is  quite  different  from  that  kind  of  flea 
called  by  Catefby  the  Chigo,  or  Chigger.”  In  fome  of  his 
letters  Dr.  Garden  finds  great  fault  with  the  writer  laft 
named,  whofe  whole  work,  he  fays,  “ but  efpecially  the  2d 
volume,  is  fo  incomplete,  and  abounds  with  fuch  grofs 
errors,  that  it  would  be  no  fmall  talk  to  amend  and  complete 
it ; and  that  he  never  confulted  it  without  indignation  and 
difguft,  at  feeing  the  molt  beautiful  works  of  the  Creator  fo 
unilerably  defaced  and  mutilated,  and  fo  ill  reprefented.” — 


The  above  Potatoe  Loufe  proved  the  Acarus  Batatas , 
Syft.  Nat.  v.  1.  1026. — In  the  fummer  of  1770  Dr  Garden 
fent  an  intelligent  negro  fervant  to  the  illand  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  purpofe  of  coliedting  natural  curiofities,  and 
efpecially  lift),  this  being,  as  we  prefume,  the  man  above- 
mentioned  who  excelled  in  their  preparation.  His  harveft, 
however,  on  this  oocafion,  was  much  lei's  abundant  than 
might  have  been  expedted,  in  confequence  of  a ftorm  in  his 
voyage  back,  which  fo  terrified  him,  that  he  forgot  all  necef- 
fary  attention  t > his  collection,  in  fears  for  his  own  life. 
What  arrived  in  tolerable  order  were  fent  to  Linnaeus,  and 
among  them  were  feveral  new  or  curious  fifties  and  infedts. 
The  laft  letter  of  Dr.  Garden  to  Linnaeus  in  our  poffeffion  is. 
dated  May,  1773,  and  contains  a critical  account  of  the 
fructification  of  Zamia  pitmila.  Soon  after  this  period  the 
political  difturbances  in  America  interrupted  his  Icientilic 
correfpondence,  and  finally  obliged  him,  as  having  joined 
the  loyalilts,  to  quit  that  country  and  take  refuge  in  Europe. 
He  left  afon  behind  him,  but  was  accompanied  to  England 
by  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  precife  time  of  his  arrival  in  England,  but  it  appears, 
from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Society,  that,  though  eledted 
a fellow  of  that  fociety  June  10,  1773,  he  was  not  admitted 
till  May  15,  1783,  the  latter  being  probably  his  firll  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  in  perfon  after  iie  came  to  London, 
where  he  redded  till  his  death,  which  happened  April  15, 
1791,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  He  had,  in  confequence  of 
the  recommendation  of  Linnaeus,  been  eledted  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Upfal  in  1761. 

Dr.  Garden  had  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  laboured 
under  a delicate  Hate  of  health.  He  was  afllidted  with  con- 
ftant  fea-ficknefs  throughout  his  voyage  to  America,  which 
deterred  him  from  any  excurfions  by  fea  during  his  abode 
there,  though  he  ardently  vvilhed  to  examine  fome  of  the 
Bahama  illands  in  particular.  His  pradtice  as  a phyfician, 
though  very  extenfive,  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
Hate  of  his  own  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  indulge  in  the 
relaxation  afforded  by  a country-houfe  and  garden,  where  he 
delighted  to  cultivate  in  luxuriance  the  choicelt  plants  of 
American  growth.  The  fcarlet  honeyfuckle,  entwined 
among  the  delicate  Chionanthus,  formed  the  faveurite  deco- 
rations of  his  bowers  ; for  it  was  not  fo  much  rarity  or  fingu- 
larity,  as  beautiful  nature,  that  he  loved.  His  returning 
voyage  was  attended  with  the  fame  diltreffing  inconvenience, 
and  this  caufed  a rupture  of  a veffel  in  the  lungs.  This  acci- 
dent, in  a frame  Itrougly  predifpofed  to  pulmonary  con- 
iumption,  with  a fair,  florid  complexion,  foon  produced  that 
diforder,  which  finally  proved  fatal.  In  perfon,  Dr.  Garden 
was  tall  and  thin,  with  regular  features,  peculiarly  animated 
eyes,  and  a benevolent  prepoffeffing  countenance.  We 
have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  “ few  characters  could  be  more 
juftly  beloved  in  private,  nor  were  fenfibility  and  cheerful- 
nefs  ever  more  happily  combined.  He  was  an  American 
loyalift,  free  from  party  bigotry.  In  fcientific  purfuits,  he 
fought  only  truth  and  nature,  for  their  own  fakes,  ever  unaf- 
fuming  and  unambitious,  while  his  name  gave  authority 
throughout  Europe  wherever  it  appeared.  The  elegant  and 
fragrant  Gardenia,  dedicated  to  him  by  his  friend  Ellis,  is 
worthy  to  perpetuate  his  name.”  S. 

Garden,  a portion  of  ground  laid  out  for  the  purpofe 
of  ornamental  effedt,  or  the  raifing  and  providing  different 
forts  of  plants  of  the  flowery,  herbaceous,  and  efculent 
kinds,  as  well  as  various  other  vegetable  produdtions  and 
fruits  by  proper  cultivation  and  enclofure. 

It  is  evident,  from  many  different  circumftances,  that  the 
introdudtion  of  gardens  almoll  immediately  fucceeded  that 
of  the  art  of  building  houfes,  and,  of  courfe,  became  the 
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natural  attendants  of  property  and  individual  poffefiion  at  an 
early  period.  It  was  foon  found  convenient  to  have  various 
forts  of  plants  and  herbs  at  hand,  inllead  of  feeking  them  at 
a di dance  when  they  were  wanted.  As  the  art  of  cultivation 
became  more  general,  and  its  advantages  more  fully  under- 
flood,  the  expediency  of  having  diftindk  inclofures  for  the 
purpofe  was  rendered  obvious. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  were  afterwards  had  recourfe  to 
as  luxury  increafed,  and  habitations  became  more  general. 
The  ancient  gardens  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  of  this  kind, 
varioufly  intermixed  with  works  of  art,  as  fountains,  grottos, 
porticos,  ftatues,  fhady  walks,  baths,  & c.  & c. 

Modern  gardens  are,  however,  mollly  di veiled  of  all  thefe 
heavy  and  unnatural  ornaments,  being  more  fimple  imitations 
of  nature,  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  produce  and  plea- 
fur  e. 

Gardens  are  ufually  diftinguiffied,  by  the  nature  of  their 
products,  into  the  ornamental,  or  flower,  and  kitchen  kinds, 
the  lall  being  chiefly  deftined  to  the  railing  of  ufeful  culinary 
roots,  plants,  and  vegetables.  There  are  alfo  nurfery  gar- 
dens, which  are  principally  employed  in  railing  trees,  flirubs, 
&c. 

Where  gardens  of  the  firll  fort  are  necefiary,  they  fhould 
be  laid  out  fo  as  to  have  open  funny  fheltered  expofures, 
forming,  if  pollible,  the  connections  between  the  ornamented, 
or  pleaiure-grounds,  and  the  kitchen-gardens,  according 
to  the  general  nature  and  fituation  of  fuch  grounds,  fo  as 
to  afford  the  molt  ftriking  effedt  and  variety  that  are 
poffible. 

The  nature  of  their  forms  may  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
distribution  of  the  lands,  and  the  particular  circumltances  of 
their  fituation®,  being  made  fquare,  circular,  oblong,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  according  to  the  talte  of  the  proprietor ; 
the  parts  approaching  the  ornamented  grounds  being  mollly 
feparated  by  walks,  and  the  introduction  of  different  forts  of 
the  molt  curious,  hardy,  flowering,  fhrubby  plants.  The 
interior  parts  Ihould  have  a neat  ornamental  diltribution,  fo 
as  to  produce  the  molt  ftriking  variety  when  the  flowers  are 
in  blow,  and  afford  the  greateit  convenience  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. It  was  formerly  the  praCtice  to  have  them  laid  out 
with  walks  furrounding  the  outer  boundaries,  or  borders 
being  introduced  all  round  within  them  and  the  inner  com- 
partments, divided  into  a variety  of  narrow  ftraight  borders, 
or  plain  four-feet  wide  parallel  beds,  having  two-feet  wide 
alleys- between  ; the  whole  of  them  being  laid  in  a rounding 
form,  and  neatly  edged  with  dwarf-box,  or  fome  other  plant 
fui'ced  to  the  purpofe  ; and  the  walks  and  alleys  laid  with 
the  fineft  fand  ; but  at  prefent  they  are  mollly  arranged  fo 
as  to  fuit  the  nature  of  the  fituation,  produce  the  molt  orna- 
Tnental  effect,  and  afford  the  greateft  cafe,  convenience,  and 
fuccefs  in  the  culture  of  flowers,  Sic. 

Gardens  of  this  nature  fhould  contain  all  the  different  forts 
of  hardy,  curious,  ornamental  flower-plants,  whether  of  the 
bulbous,  tuberous,  or  fibrous  rooted  kinds,  and  be  conftantly 
kept  in  neat  order. 

The  fecond  fort,  or  kitchen  garden,  fhould  be  laid  out  in 
different  methods,  according  to  the  differences  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  ground.  It  is  iometimes  fo  managed,  as  to 
confiitute  a part  of,  or  communicate  with  the  pleafure- 
ground  ; but  where  there  is  fufficient  extent  of  land,  it  is 
better  to  be  dulinCl,  or  detached  from  it,  and  in  every  cafe 
as  much  concealed  from  the  houfe  as  poffible.  The  moll 
senvenient  diltribution  is  at  fome  diftance  behind  it  ; but 
on  the  Tides  may  anfwer  very  well,  elpecially  when  not  too 
contiguous,  or  fo  fituated  as  to  interrupt  any  particular 
profpefl  or  view  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Expofure . — With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fituation 


moll  proper  for  this  purpofe,  it  fhould,  when  convenient, 
be  where  there  is  a gentle  declination  towards  the  fouth, 
or  fouth-eaft,  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  full  advantage  of 
the  morning  inn. 

The  nature  of  the  expofure  of  a garden  is  a matter  of  corfi- 
derable  importance,  as  not  being  capable  of  change  like  thofe 
of  fhelter,  foil,  &c.  It  has  been  obferved,  by  a late  writer 
on  “ Country  Refidences,’’  that  the  beft  expofure  for  a garden 
is  that  of  the  'fouth-eaft,  but  that  in  an  extenfive  and  com- 
plete garden,  it  is  defirable  that  part  of  it  Ihould  have  a 
northern  afpeft,  in  order  that  late  crops  may  be  raifed  with 
advantage.  And  this,  it  is  fuppofed,  may  often  be  attained, 
either  by  fixing  upon  both  fides  of  a gentle  fwell,  or  emi- 
nence, or  on  the  two  oppofite  fides  of  a hollow  or  depreffion. 
Should  fuch  a hollow  wind  in  any  configurable  degree,  every 
fort  of  expofure  would  at  once  be  had  without  difficulty, 
and  mollly  in  combination  with  fhelter  and  proper  loil. 

Situation  — This  fhould  be  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
reft  of  the  place,  and  the  convenience  of  water.  It  fhould 
be  fomewhat  contiguous  to  the  necefiary  offices,  (tables,  &c. 
and  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  farm,  being  concealed  as 
much  as  polhble  from  general  view,  and  fo  contrived,  as  to 
interfere  but  little  with  piffturefque  improvements.  It  fhould 
be  fo  near  a fupply  of  water  as  to  have  it  in  abundance  for 
the  common  purpofes  of  watering,  during  the  whole  of  the 
lummer  months.  And  it  may  be  ufed  in  other  ways  with 
advantage,  in  particular  fituations  and  circumftances.  It  is 
a common  but  dangerous  error  to  form  gardens  in  too  low 
fituations,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  natural 
lhelter,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  the  eftebls  of  hoar  frofts, 
blights,  and  mildews.  Mr.  Forfyth  remarks,  in  his  “ Trea- 
tife  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,’’  that  if  a 
garden  “ be  fituated  in  a bottom,  the  wind  will  have  the 
lefs  effedt  upon  it  ; but  then  the  damps  and  fogs  will  be  very 
prejudicial  to  the  fruit  and  other  crops  and  that  when 
“ fituated  too  high,  although  it  will,  in  a great  meafure,  be 
free  from  damps  and  fogs,  it  will  be  expoftd  to  the  fury  of 
the  winds,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  trees,  by  breaking  their 
branches,  and  blowinc  down  their  bloffoms  and  fruit.” 

Shelter. — A garden  fhould,  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  “ be 
well  flickered  from  the  north  and  eall  to  prevent  the  blight- 
ing winds  from  affedling  the  trees,  and  alio  from  the  welt- 
erly  winds,  which  are  very  hurtful  in  the  fpring  or  hummer 
months.”  Where  it  is  not  “ naturally  fheltered  with  gen- 
tle riling  hills,  which  are  the  beft  fhelter  of  any,"  plantations 
of  foreit -trees  fhould.”  he  thinks,  “ be  made  at  proper 
diftances,  fo  as  not  to  lhade  it.5’  Thefe,  he  iuppofes,  will 
be  found  the  beft  fubftitute,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  fun 
and  air  Ihould  be  freely  admitted.  On  this  account  it  is 
fuppofed  that  “ a place  furrounded  by  woods  is  a very  im- 
proper fituation  for  a garden  or  orchard,  as  a foul  iiagnant 
air  is  very  hurtful  to  vegetation.’’  It  is  like-.vife  addtd  that 
“ blights  are  much  more  frequent  in  fuch  fituations  than  in 
thole  that  are  more  open  and  expofed.”  In  thefe  flickering 
plantations,  it  is  well  advifed  that  fruit-trees  fhould  be  in- 
termixed with  thofe  of  the  foreil  kind,  which,  befides  being 
advantageous  in  the  way  of  affording  fhelter,  ornament,  and 
fruit,  become  nurferies  for  railing  foreil -trees.  But  where 
the  fituations  will  not  admit  of  this,  he  fugged  s the  pro- 
priety of  planting  fome  crofs  rows  of  fruit-trees  in  the 
garden,  at  the  dillances  of  about  forty  -or  fevbnty  yaids 
from  each  other,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  extent : 
where  the  length  is  confiderable,  one  row  may  be  fufficient 
on  each  fide  ; but  in  fliort  crofs  rows,  two  on  each  fide  the 
walks  or  paths.  In  this  intention  the  trees  Ihould  be 
planted  oppofite  one  another,  but  in  fuch  a manner  that 
thofe  in  one  row  may  be  oppofite  to  the  middle  parts  of  the 
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ppen  fpaces  in  the  others.  In  this  method,  befides  the 
ornamental  efledt  that  is  produced,  the  force  of  violent 
winds  is  broken,  and  much  damage  to  other  trees  prevented. 

In  this  view,  the  bell  fort  of  trees,  according  to  the  fame 
writer,  is  that  of  dwarfs,  with  (terns  about  two  feet  high, 
which  may  readily  be  provided  by  removing  the  lower 
"branches. 

The  author  of  the  Treatife  on  Country  Refidences 
advifes  “ that  the  planting  fhould  be  performed  on  all  fides 
of  the  garden,  the  dillance  being  proportioned  according  to 
the  particular  circumltances  of  the  cafe.  But  when  the 
garden  is  upon  the  perfect  flat,  the  neareft  fore  11  trees 
fhould  not,  in  common,  be  within  lefs  than  one  hundred  feet 
of  the  outer  fruit  wall,  nor  on  the  iouth  flde  within  lels 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  it ; where 
however  it  is  upon  a high  riling  bank,  they  may  fometimes 
be  admitted  to  come  as  near  as  fifty  or  fixty  feet.  It  is 
likewife  in  molt  cafes  a good  way  to  form  a deep  funk 
fence  between  fuch  trees  and  the  garden  ground,  efpecially 
when  they  are  of  the  fir  tribe,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  running  too  much  in  the  furface  mould  of  the 
garden.’’ 

Soil. — In  fixing  upon  ground  for  a garden,  it  is  likewife 
a point  of  much  importance  to  have  the  natural  foil  of  a 
good  quality,  being  fufficiently  dry,  mellow,  and  capable 
of  being  cafily  wrought  in  all  feaions,  as  well  as  of  a good 
depth,  as  from  a foot  and  a half  to  three  feet.  And  if 
the  furface  be  uneven,  it  will  be  the  better,  as  there  will  be  a 
greater  variety  in  the  quality,  and  of  courfe  it  wall  be  more 
fully  adapted  to  the  culture  of  different  crops.  The  molt 
proper  fort  of  foil  for  this  purpofe  is  that  of  the  rich,  friable, 
loamy  kind,  and  the  worlt  thofe  of  the  very  light,  fandy, 
and  ft  iff  clayey  deferiptions.  But  the  properties  of  foils 
may  be  much  improved  in  moll  cafes  by  a judicious  appli- 
cation of  different  forts  of  materials  in  the  way  of  manure. 

Some  think  a medium  loain  the  moll  proper,  as  being 
capable  of  being  made  of  different  degrees  of  lightnefs  in 
different  parts,  by  the  addition  of  fand  and  other  fimilar 
materials,  io  as  to  fuit  different  forts  of  vegetables  ; and  in 
others  of  various  degrees  of  tenacity  and  heavinefs,  by  the 
ufe  of  clay  or  other  cohefive  fubltances. 

Where  the  under  foil  is  of  the  retentive  kind,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  have  it  well  drained,  as  unlefs  this  be 
effectually  accomplifhed,  healthy  vegetables  or  trees  can 
feldom  be  produced.  See  Soil  and  Manure. 

In  cafes  where  fruit-trees,  efpecially  thofe  cf  the  finer 
forts,  as  well  as  apple  and  pear  kinds,  are  to  be  planted,  a 
greater  depth  of  good  foil,  as  well  as  a greater  degree  of 
drynefs,  is  neceflary  in  general  than  that  mentioned'  above. 

Form. — There  are  very  different  opinions  in  refpetltothe 
molt  proper  and  advantageous  forms  for  this  fort  of  cul- 
ture ; but  though  much  mu  ft  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
fituation,  where  the  fpade  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  perform- 
ing the  work,  the  fquare  flrape,  or  that  which  approaches 
neareft  to  it,  is  probably  the  molt  convenient.  In  other 
cafes,  where  the  principal  part  of  the-work  is,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  labourers,  and  the  increafing  expence 
of  them,  to  be  executed  by  the  plough,  the  oblong  and  cir- 
cular forms  may  be  the  molt  fuitable,  as  they  may  be 
wreught  with  greater  facility  and  convenience.  The  fhape 
of  the  garden  is  ufually  decided  by  the  walls,  but  that 
width  is  moil  adapted  to  the  general  purpofes  of  cultiva- 
tion is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  above  writer,  that  of  a paral- 
lelogram ; though  were  the  chief  cbjeft  the  production  of 
waf -fruit,  the  oval  form  with  its  long  diameter  from  ealt 
to  welt  would  be  better,  as  containing  the  fmalleft  quantity 
of  wall  hid  fiom  the  fun,  and  a large  portion  of  it  ccn- 


ftantly  expofed  to  the  fouth.  Tout  as  all  forms,  except  thofe 
of  the  fquare  kind,  derange  the  regulation  cf  the  quarters, 
and  are  confequently  troublefome  in  digging  and  cropping, 
they  are  in  general  properly  difearded,  except  in  fome 
flower-gardens,  where  fruits  are  railed  on  the  walls. 

Size. — The  fize  of  kitchen-gardens  fhould  always  be  f»lly 
fufneient  for  the  extent  of  the  family,  varying  from  half  an 
acre  to  four,  five,  or  more,  within  the  fence.  The  firlt 
quantity,  where  there  are  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  will  fur- 
nilh  iuiKcient  employment  for  one  man,  and  afford  due 
fupplies  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  families',  con  filling  of  a 
dozen  or  more  perfons.  But  much  in  thefe  refpedts  depends 
upon  proper  cave  and  management.  The  nature  of  the 
foil  fhould  alfo  be  taken  into  the  account  in  determining 
this  point. 

Inclofrng. — The  methods  of  inclofing  that  are  purfned  in 
thefe  caies  vary  according  to  the  facility  of  procuring 
materials  on  the  particular  fpots.  Some  advife  the  bound- 
ary fence  to  be  a funk  one,  with  a hedge  or  low  wall  ; but 
others  think  the  belt  mode  of  inclofing  garden-ground  is  by 
means  of  brick  wails,  where  that  fort  of  material  can  be 
eafily  procured,  and  expence  is  not  an  object.  But  oak 
paling  fences  anfvver  the  purpofe  very  well.  Thefe  fences, 
whether  made  of  brick  or  wood,  fhould  be  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  feet  in  height.  Where  the  extent  of  walling  is  fufii- 
cient,  Mr.  Forfyth  thinks  ten  feet  walls  better  than  fuch  as 
are  higher,  as  being  more  convenient  for  various  purpofes. 
He  alfo  advifes  that  they  fhould  have  borders  or  flips  on  the 
outfides  of  them,  of  from  forty  to  fixty  feet  or  more  in 
breadth,  where  the  ground  can  be  (pared,  which  fhould 
likewife  be  inclofed  by  an  cak  paling,  fix  er  eight  feet  in 
height,  having  a chevaux  de  fife  at  the  top  to  ftrengthen  the 
fence,  and  render  the  garden  more  fecure.  The  latter  may 
be  conveniently  formed,  by  planting  a piece  of  wood  four 
inches  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  quarter  in  thicknefs,  into 
the  fhape  of  the  roof  of  a low  pitched  home  cn  the  upper 
fide,  then  drawing  a line  on  each  fide  from  end  to  end, 
at  the  dillance  of  about  an  inch  and  quarter  from  the  upper 
edge,  driving  twelve-penny  nails  through  them  in  regular 
rows,  at  the  dillance  of  four  inches  from  each  other,  fo 
as  to  come  out  near  the  upper  edge  cf  the  contrary  fide ; 
each  being  oppofite  the  middle  of  the  fpace  between  two 
nails  on  the  other  fide.  The  nail  heads  fhould  be  funk,  and 
{trips  of  wood  nailed  over  them,  tenter-hooks  being  driven 
in  between  the  nail  points,  and  the  whole  nailed  fall  to  the 
outfide  top  of  the  fence  ; continuing  pieces  in  this  way 
till  the  whole  is  completed  and  rendered  fecure.  Ic  is  fup- 
pofed  that  by  means  of  thefe  inclofed  herders  or  flips  on 
the  outfide  of  the  garden  walls,  there  will  be  plenty  of  ground 
for  goofe-berries,  currants,  and  Itrawbc-rries,  and  both  lides  of 
the  walls  may  be  planted  with  trees,  by  which  there  will  be 
a confiderable  increafe  of  wall-fruit.  And  where  there  are 
parts  of  fuch  flips  lying  near  to  the  Itables,  fufficiently 
flickered  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  they  may  be  converted  to 
the  purpofes  of  a forcing-ground  for  railing  melons,  cucum- 
bers, and  other  fimilar  kinds  of  fruit. 

The  advantages  of  this  are  that  there  will  be  no  litter 
carried  within  the  walls,  to  dirty  the  walks ; the  beds  will 
be  concealed  from  the  fight,  and  much  time  and  labour 
faved  in  carting  and  wheeling  the  dung  and  other  matters. 

Where  there  are  not  thefe  forts  of  flips,  the  forcing- 
grounds  for  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  Ihould  he  made  in 
fituations  that  are  warm,  and  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
iun,  being  well  inclofed,  and  as  contiguous  to  the  liable  as 
the  nature  of  the  fituation  will  admit.  It  is  added  that  the 
great  objection  to  having  flips  or  borders  on  the  outfides  of 
the  walls  of  gardens  is  that  of  the  vaJt  expence  of  erecting 
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two  Fences,  where  one  is  capable  of  anfwering  the  purpofe, 
aiid  bp  proper  attention  in  the  diftribution  of  the  internal 
parts,  with  perhaps  nearly  equal  advantage. 

Tiie  author  of  the  work  on  “ Country  Refidences,” 
'after  obferving  that  the  northern  fide  of  Inch  g”rden-ftrips 
fhould  be  referred  for  common  crops,  and  the  fouthern  for 
early  ones,  fuggells  that  a fiirubbery  may  in  feme  Alliances 
be  introduced  with  propriety  in  a part  of  the  fpace  towards 
the  plantation,  fo  as  to  range  in  order  with  mixed  plants, 
from  the  humbled:  fhrub  in  the  edge  of  the  walk,  to  the 
higheft  foreft  trees.  In  this  way  complete  flielter  may  be 
afforded,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  agreeable  effect  produced 
at  moil  periods  of  the  year.  But  iii  many  cufe3  its  place 
may  be  fupplied  Amply  by  a Angle  holly  hedge  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  funk  fence,  by  winch  means  a larger  portion 
of  ground  may  be  applied  to  the  raffing  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, and  the  character  of  utility  be  more  fully  preferred. 
It  occafionally  happens,  from  the  declination  of  the  ground 
in  a foutherly  direction,  that  the  uniformity  of  fuch  “ outer 
inclofure  can  be  broken,  and  a large  bay  or  recefs  be  made 
in  the  wood,  either  to  contain  all  the  hot-houfes,  hot-beds. 
See.”  or  the  latter  only  ; which  is  always  a great  advan- 
tage . . ... 

Subdrolfion. — In  the  diftribution  of  the  quarters  or  parts 
ef  the  garden,  attention  fhould  be  had  to  the  nature,  form, 
and  extent  of  tiie  ground,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  laid  out 
in  the  belt  manner,  in  refpeCt  to  the  convenience  of  ma- 
naging them,  expofure,  and  Aze  ; but  they  Aiould  never  be 
made  too  imall,  as  there  will  be  much  lofs  of  ground  by 
the  walks,  which  are  effentially  neceflary  in  their  cultiva- 
tion. With  regard  to  their  form,  it  may  vary  according 
to  circuinllauces,  or  the  tafte  of  the  proprietor  ; but  the 
moft  convenient  and  economical  one,  in  refpeCt  to  ground, 
is  the  fquare,  where  the  garden  has  been  laid  out  in  that 
manner.  It  is  ufual  to  have  borders  round  the  whole  of  the 
inclofing  fences,  whether  they  be  conllrucled  of  brick, 
flone,  or  timber  ; and  where  there  are  crofs  walls,  they  are 
generally  introduced  oil  the  Ades  of  them.  The  breadths 
of  thefe  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  walls 
or  palings,  and  the  extent  of  the  garden,  as  from  Ax,  to 
eight,  ten,  and  twenty  feet,  efpecially  thofe  which  have  a 
fouthern  afpect,  and  are  intended  for  the  reception  of  fruit- 
trees,  as  their  roots  will  have  more  room  to  extend  them- 
feives  and  procure  due  nourifhment.  Befides,  wide  borders 
are  the  -moil  advantageous  and  economical  in  the  culture  of 
different  vegetable  crops. 

Where  the  gardens  are  large,  other  borders  may  be  car- 
ried along  on  the  Ades  of  the  walks,  between  them  and  the 
efpaiier  or  ftandard  fruit-trees  ; but  in  other  cafes  this  is 
inconvenient,  as  taking  up  too  much  of  the  quarters.  Tlieie 
fhould  not  exceed  Ax  or  eight  feet  in  breadth. 

With  fome  it  is  the  pradlice  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
borders  made  firm  and  even,  and  planted  with  dwarf  box, 
or  fome  other  plant  made  life  of  for  the  purpofe  ; but  as 
thefe  forts  of  edgings  are  very  liable  to  be  deftroyed  in 
different  places  by  wheeling  over  them,  and  by  that  means 
become  unfightly,  it  is  probably  a better  method  to  only 
have  the  edges  of  the  border  made  up  Arm  and  even,  dole 
to  the  gravel  of  the  walk  s. 

Walks. — In  common  there  fhould  be  a walk  introduced  on 
the  Ades  of  the  borders  albround,  and  likewife  in  the  mid- 
dle where  the  ground  is  of  conAderable  extent.  Crofs 
walks  are  alfo  neceffary  where  the  garden  has  a great  lengllu 
But  as  walks  take  up  much  ground,  there  fhould  be  as  few 
as  polftble.  Thole  on  the  lides  of  the  borders  need  not 
have  more  breadth  than  from  four  to  Ax  feet  j but  the 
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middle  one  fhould  be  feven  feet  wide,  in  erder  that  a cart 
may  be  admitted  when  neceffary. 

It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  have  walks  about  two  feet  or  two 
feet  and  a half  wide,  and  the  fame  diflance  from  the  walls, 
where  there  are  wall-trees,  for  the  convenience  of  pruning, 
training,  and  nailing,  as  well  as  that  of  gathering  the  fruit, 
and  admitting  a barrow  or  garden-engine  for  watering 
them. 

And  beAdes  thefe  permanent  walks,  when  the  gardens 
are  of  much  extent,  trodden  path-walks  will  be  requifite  in 
different  parts,  for  the  convenience  of  cultivation,  and  as 
divifions  between  the  crops  of  different  kinds. 

All  the  Arif  forts  of  walks  Aiould  be  laid  out  in  a regular 
manner,  and  be  firmly  made  up  with  brick  rubbifh,  itone- 
mafons’  chippings,  or  fome  other  coarfe  material ; and  neatly 
gravelled  over.  For  this  lalt  purpofe  binding  fund  anfwers 
extremely  well,  alfo  good  clean  Afted  road  drift,  as  they 
may  be  readily  kept  clean  by  the  hoe  and  rake ; but  fea- 
coai  afnes  are  preferred  by  fome,  as  being  ftill  more  dry 
and  Arm,  more  eafily  kept  in  order,  and  cleaner  to  walk 
upon  in  thaws,  as  well  as  ufeful,  while  new  and  rough,  in 
preventing  Hugs  from  travelling  over  them  from  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  ground. 

The  narrow  walks  on  the  back  Ades  of  the  borders  near 
the  fruit-trees,  need  not  belaid  with  any  fort  of  coarfe  rub- 
bifh, being  merely  covered  over  to  the  depth  of  a few 
inches  with  fand  or  fea-coal  a flies,  as  by  this  means  the 
ground  may  be  occafionally  dug  up,  and  the  path  re- 
laid. 

Whatever  fort  of  material  is  made  ufc  of  in  forming  the 
walks,  it  fhould  be  fpread  in  a neat  even  manner,  fo  as  to 
leave  them  in  a regular  moderate  convex  or-rounded  form, 
by  which  the  water  will  be  readily  carried  off  to  the  fides, 
and  the  walks  kept  perfectly  dry.  After  the  furface  mate- 
rial has  been  thus  applied,  and  evenly  raked  over,  it  fhould 
be  firmly  rolled  down  by  a heavy  iron  roller,  and  occafion- 
ally repeated  after  being  well  moifxened  with  rain. 

Sometimes  walks  are  laid  with  turf  or  fward,  but  this  is 
a very  improper  material,  as  being  troublefome  to  keep  in 
order,  and  foon  rendered  difagreeable  to  the  fight,  by  being 
wheeled  and  trampled  upon  in  the  work  of  the  garden. 

Walls. — In  building  the  walls  of  kitchen-gardens,  when 
the  height  is  conAderable,  the  foundation  fhould  be  from 
two  to  two  bricks  and  a half  in  tliicknefs,  and  the  oif-fet  not 
more  than  one  brick  abos-e  the  height  of  the  level  of  the 
border,  being  then  brought  to  a brick  and  a half  in  thick- 
nefs ; where  they  are  extensive,  they  fhould  be  ilrcngthened 
by  piers  at  the  diflance  of  from  fprty  to  iixtyfeet,  according 
to  their  height.  The  projection  of  thele  piers  Aiould  not  be 
more  than  about  half  a brick  before  the  furface  of  the  wall. 
Walls  for  fruit-trees  fhould  always,  if  pufiible,  be  built  with 
brick,  as  {lone  is  found  not  by  any  means  fo  favourable  to 
the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  and  far  more  inconvenient  in  the 
nailing  of  the  trees.  The  manner  of  conftrufting  hot-walls 
for  bringing  fruit  forward  by  artificial  heat  wall  be  deferibed 
hereafter.  See  Hot-Wall. 

Where  fituations  cannot  be  provided  with  convenience 
without  the  walls  of  the  garden  for  the  whole  of  the  forcing 
apparatus,  the  pits  and  hot-beds  may  be  placed  in  funk 
areas  in  the  quarters  of  the  gardens  as  near  as  convenient  to 
the  hot-houfes. 

Copings. — Some  advife'  projecting  copings  of  fione  oi 
wood  to  be  fixed  upon  the  tops  of  the  walls,  and  the  author 
of  the  “ Pliilofophy  of  Gardening”  conceives  that  they 
may  be  of  great  utility  in  the  early  vernal  months  in  pre- 
venting the  tender  young  flioots  of  fruit-trees  from  being 
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destroyed  by  frofi:,  as,  from  their  being  lefs  imbued  with  the 
night-dews  in  confequence  of  them,  they  will  be  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  danger  from  that  caufe  ; it  being  well  afcertained 
that  the  fine  fhoots  of  vegetables  are  moll:  expofed  to  the 
deftruftion  of  frofi  when  in  a moiil  Hate. 

But  Mr.  Forfyth  does  not  however  approve  of  fuch  fixed 
copings,  efpecially  when  they  project  fo  far  as  is  ufually  the 
cafe  ; moveable  wooden  ones  fattened  by  iron  hooks  to  pieces 
of  wood  built  into  the  tops  of  the  walls  being  in  his  opinion 
preferable.  B elides,  they  are  ufeful  to  fix  nettings,  &c.  to  in 
the  early  fpring,  for  protecting  the  trees.  When  fixed 
copings  are  adopted,  they  fhould  not,  he  thinks,  extend 
above  an  inch  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  as  the  flight  projection 
will  be  fufficient  to  preferve  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
prevent  the  dews  and  rains  from  falling  upon  the  upper  parts 
of  the  trees,  by  which  they  are  greatly  benefited.  Copings 
are  fo'metimes  formed  of  a fort  of  brick  made  convex  on 
the  fide  which  is  upwards  ; but  thefe  arc  expen  five.  A fort 
of  (late  brought  from  Wales  has  lately  been  made  ufe  of 
for  this  purpofe,  which  feems  to  anfwcr  very  well.  It  is 
made  to  have  the  projection  juft  mentioned.  This  fort  of  co- 
ping has  been  employed  in  the  extenfive  gardens  at  Alhted 
park,  near  Epfoin,  and  may  be  had  of  different  fizes  at  Mr. 
Samuel  Wyatt’s  fiate-wharf  near  Blackfriars’  bridge,  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Forfyth  fuggefts  that  common  copings  fhould 
have  a little  flope  given  them  “ towards  the  north  or  eaft, 
according  to  the  aipeCt  of  the  wall,”  by  which  the  wet 
from  the  fouth  and  weft  tides  may  be  taken  away,  and  the 
danger  of  the  early  bloffoms  and  fruit  being  injured  on  the 
fouth  and  weft  walls  in  cold  nights  be  avoided. 

Drains. — Where  the  foil  of  a garden  is  naturally  of  a 
ftiff  retentive  quality,-  and  retentive  of  moifture,  proper 
under-draining  will  he  efientially  neceflary  in  order  to  the 
production  of  good  well  tatted  fruit,  as  well  as  fine  culinary 
vegetables.  In  thefe  cafes  the  main  or  leading  drains, fhould 
be  made  under  the  walks,  and  thofe  from  the  quarters  be 
formed  to  communicate  with,  and  empty  themfelves  into 
them.  They  fhould  be  ccnftruCted  of  bricks,  either  common 
or  fuch  as  are  formed  for  the  purpofe,  and  be  laid  in  fuch 
directions  as  are  the  beft  adapted  to  the  removal  of  the  in- 
jurious wetnefs,  and  always  of  fuch  depths  as  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  by  the  fpade  in  working  the  ground.  By 
this  means  the  foil  will  be  kept  in  a fuitable  flate  for  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  the  walks  preferved  in  a fine  flate 
©f  drynefs,  fo  as  to  be  fufficiently  firm  for  carting  or 
wheeling  upon,  even  in  wet  feafons. 

Where  the  ground  dcltined  for  the  purpofe  of 
forcing  is  on  a level  co'niiderably  lower  than  that  of 
the  garden,  the  water  from  the  latter  may  be  made 
to  fupply  the  former,  by  having  the  main  leading  drain 
terminating  in  a lank,  pond,  or  cittern  conftructcd  in 
jt  for  the  purpofe,  width  in  many  fituations  may  be 
extremely  convenient  and  ufeful. 

In  many  cafes,  and  efpecially  where  the  garden 
grounds  are  of  a dry  quality,  it  is  of  vafe  advantage 
to  have  them  filuated  contiguous  to  rivers,  brooks,  or 
large  bafons  of  water,  from  which  they  ean  be  fupplied 
by  means  of  drains,  pipes,  or  other  contrivances,  in 
the  molt  hot  and  droughty  feafons  of  the  year. 

But  where  no  fupplies  of  water  can  be  provided  and 
brought  to  the  garden  in  thefe  ways,  Mr.  Forfyth 
■fuggefts  that  where  they  lie  on  the  fides  of  public  or 
other  roads,  and  the  level  of  the  ground  is  fuitable, 
hollow  drains  (liould  be  formed  in  the  moft  convenient 
parts,  to  receive  the  water  that  wafhes  them  in  rainy 
feafons,  and  convey  it  to  large  ponds  or  other  places 


made  for  its  reception  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  gar- 
den ground  that  will  admit  of  it,  from  which  it  may 
be  difperfed  to  the  different  quarters  that  will  allow  of 
it  by  pipes,  with  cocks  fixed  at  different  places  for 
turning  it  on,  as  may  be  neceflary.  Or,  by  having 
fuitable  channels  cut,  it  may  be  turned  upon  different 
parts,  as  in  the  practice  of  watering  meadow  land, 
which,  where  the  roads  are  repaired  with  calcareous 
materials,  or  there  is  much  vegetable  matter  waflied 
down  them,  may  be  highly  beneficial  in  the  way  of  ma- 
nure. A proper  ready  exit  for  the  fuperabundant 
water  mult  always  be  provided  in  thefe  cafes,  to  pre- 
vent flag-nation.  And  where  the  ground  has  been  much 
enriched  by  liable  manure,  the  pradtice  fhould  be  cau- 
tiously adopted,  as  more  fertility  may  be  conveyed 
away  in  the  flate  of  folution  than  is  brought  by  the 
water.  The  moft  convenient  time  for  turning-  on  water 
is  generally  during  the  night,  which  in  dry  feafons  is 
the  moft  advantageous  to  the  plants  or  crops  that  are 
upon  the  ground. 

The  expence  in  pipes,  drains,  channels,  and  other  ap- 
paratus for  thefe  purpofes,  will  be  confiderable  at  firft  ; 
but  the  faving  in  labour,  and  time,  in  pumping  and 
carrying  water,  it  is  conceived,  will  foon  repay  it. 
Where  water  is  under  the  neceflity  of  being  pumped 
up  from  deep  wells,  large  bafons  or  refervoirs  fhould  be 
provided,  in  which  it  fhould  remain  fome  time  expofed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere,  before  it  is  made 
ufe  of  in  the  above  or  any  other  way  in  gardens. 

Where  garden  grounds  are  of  a wet  fpewy  quality, 
Mr.  Forfyth  recommends  bafons  to  be  formed  in  the 
moll  convenient  parts  of  them,  for  the  reception  of  the 
water  that  proceeds  from  the  drains,  and  which  falls  in 
rain  on  the  walks  and  paths,  as  well  as  other  parts. 

Forming  new  Gardens. — In  forming  new  kitchen  gar- 
den grounds,  where  the  foil' is  of  a ftrong,  ftiff,  heavy 
quality,  they  fhould  be  ploughed  or  trenched  over 
three  or  four  times,  being  expofed  tp  the  effects  of 
froft,  in  pretty  high  ridges,  for  a winter,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  a proper  condition  before  the  crops  are 
put  in.  A crop  of  potatoes  or  beans  alfo  afiifts 
greatly  in  bringing  them  into  a proper  flate  of  pulveri- 
zation for  being  planted  upon  with  culinary  vegetables. 

When  the  land  is  become  fufficiently  broken  down 
and  reduced,  the  wall  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent forts  of  vegetable  crops,  may  be  put  in.  Some, 
however,  put  the  fruit-trees  in  before  this  has  been  ac- 
complifh'ed ; but  it  is  not  a good  practice,  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  digging  which  afterwards 
becomes  neceflary  in  preparing  the  foil  in  a proper 
manner. 

In  planting  wall-trees  they  fhould  be . fet  at  different 
diftances  according  to  the  kind's : thofe  of  the  peach, 

nedtarine,  apricot,  plum,  and  cherry  deferiptions  at  fif- 
teen, eighteen,  or  metre  feet,  and  for  figs  and  pears 
twenty  are  feldom  too  much,  fuitable  afpedts  being 
ch'ofen  according  to  the  kinds.  Between  their  wall-fruit 
trees,  fome  at  firft  introduce  half  or  full  ftandards,  that 
the  walls  may  at  once  be  covered,  removing  them 
afterwards.  But  this  is  a method  that  fhould  never  be 
attempted  where  it  can  be  avoided,  as  being  verv  difad- 
vantageous.  Trees  of  the  efpalier  kind  are  like  wife 
frequently  introduced  in  ranges  round  the  main  quarters  at 
the'  diitance  of  about  fix  feet  from  the  fide  of  the  walk,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  rows,  according  to'  the  forts 
that  are  made  ufe  ef.  Within  thefe  ranges  of  efpalier  trees, 
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good  ftandards  of  tall  growth  are  occafionally  introduced  at 
the  diftance  of  thirty,  forty,  or  more  feet  in  each  direftion. 
Where  there  are  orchards  this  fhould,  however,  always  be 
avoided  as  much  as  pofiible. 

Fruit-trees  of  the  fmall  fhrubby  kinds,  fuch  as  goofe- 
berries,  currants,  rafpberries,  &c.  where  there  are  not  out- 
flips,  are  frequently  introduced  on  the  Tides  of  the  quarters, 
and  as  divifions  to  them  when  large,  at  tire  diftance  of  eight 
or  nine  feet  from  each  other.  When  planted  in  this  way, 
they  fhould  be  trained  in  the  fan  form.  But  it  is  better, 
where  it  can  be  done,  to  have  them  in  feparate  plantations, 
.efpecially  the  hrft  fort. 

Cropping. — In  refpeft  to  the  di,ftribution  of  the  vegetable 
crops,  it  muft  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  iituation, 
their  particular  kinds,  as  well  as  the  tafte  and  experience  of 
the  gardener.  On  the  narrow  borders  under  the  wall-trees 
various  forts  of  fmall  crops  may  be  grown,  both  of  the 
• early  and  late  kinds,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  afpedts ; 
but  all  the  deem  rooting  forts  fhould  be  avoided,  fuch  as 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  beans,  peafe,  except  thofe  of  the 
frame  kind,  as  being  injurious  to  the  trees  by  the  fhade  which 
they  caufe,  as  well  as  by  depriving  them  of  due  nourifh- 
ment. 

But  the  large  parts  of  the  borders  next  the  walks  are 
proper  for  railing  all  forts  of  the  more  early  crops,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  raddifh,  lettuce,  fpinach,  carrots,  French  beans, 
fallad  herbs,  and  all  the  dwarf  pea  kinds  that  are  cultivated 
in  wide  rows  ; thofe  which  have  a fouthern  afpeft  for  the 
earliefl  crops  ; and  the  eaftern  and  weftern  ones  for  fucceflion 
crops  of  the  feveral  kinds  ; and  the  northern  ones,  as  being 
more  cool,  for  railing  and  pricking  out  many  forts  of  fmall 
plants,  flips,  and  cuttings  in  the  iummer  leafon,  when  the 
other  parts  are  apt  to  be  too  dry  and  too  much  expofed  to 
the  heat  of  the  fun. 

All  fuch  borders  as  are  next  to  the  ranges  of  efpalier 
trees  are  well  fuited  to  the  different  low  growing  crops, 
fuch  as  lettuce,  fpinach,  endive,  ftraw-berries.  See.  and  for 
pricking  out  upon,  at  different  feafons,  many  forts  of  plants 
to  be  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  different  fituations,  in 
order  to  complete  their  growth. 

But  the  quarters  or  large  divifions  fhould  always  be  def- 
ined for  the  reception  of  the  large  principal  crops,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  onion,  leek,  carrot,  parfnip,  turnip,  beet,  po- 
tatoe,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broeoli,  cole  wort,  kale,  pea, 
bea:n,  fcarlet-bean,  celery,  artichoke,  afparagus,  and  other 
iimilar  kinds. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground,  the  methods  of  manuring, 
and  putting  in  the  props,  with  their  modes  of  after-culture  and 
management,  are  fully  explained  under  their  refpettive 
general  heads. 

In  every  department  the  greateft  attention  fhoukl  be  paid 
to  the  keeping-  of  the  different  parts  fully  cropped,  as  well  as 
to  neatnefs  and  regular  order ; and  as  the  crops  are  removed 
from  the  ground  in  the  autumn,  it  is  often  of  great  advan- 
tage to  have  it  ridged  up  for  the  winter  in  a regular 
manner 

Where  the  garden  has  been  thus  laid  out,  planted,  and 
ftnifhed,  Mr.  Forfythhas  found  much  advantage  from  having 
a plan  of  it,  with  the  names  of  the  different  .trees  introduced 
in  their  proper  places.  By  this  means  the  memory  is. greatly 
afiifted,  efpecially  in  extenlive  grounds,  and  the  various  age- 
rations  performed  with  more  regularity  and  exaftnefs. 

Mr.  London  advifes  that  in  complete  reffoeneps  the 
kitchen  garden  fhould  be  laid  out  at  hrft,  and  directed  after- 
wards folely  in  the  view  of  cultivating  and  producing  culinary 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Little  or  nothing  of  the  ornamental 
kind  fhould  be  introduced,  but  utility  every  where  predomi- 


nate. Even  the  edgings  of  the  walks  fhould  be  planted  in 
moft  cafes  with  ufeful  plants,  fuch  as  ftraw-berries,  parfley, 
&c. 

1 he  flower  garden,  green-houfe,  plant-ftoves,  See.  fhould 
be  entirely  by  themfelves,  though  they  are  often  intermixed 
with  the  others  in  lefs  complete  refidences. 

1 he  plans  of  gardens  may  be  varied  very  confiderably  ac- 
cording to  the  nature,  fituations,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  formed  ; but  that  which 
is  reprefented  in  the  correfponding  plate,  feems  to  poffefs 
moft  of  the  advantages  that  have  been  introduced  by  modern 
improvements  in  the  art  of  gardening. 

Robbing  gardens  and  orchards  of  fruit  growing  in  them, 
dealing  underwoods  and  hedges,  and  dealing  or  deftroying 
any  turnips,  potatoes,  or  the  roots  of  madder,  when  grow- 
ing, are  punifhable  criminally,  by  whipping,  fmall  fines,  im- 
prifonment,  and  fatisfaefion  to  the  party  wronged,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  by  the  ftatutes  43  Eliz» 
cap.  7.  17  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  and  31 
Geo.  II.  cap  35.  And  by  flat.  6 Geo.  III.  cap  36., and 
cap.  48.  and  13  Geo.  III.  cap.  33.  the  dealing  by  night  of 
any  trees,  or  of  any  roots,  flirubs,  or  plants  to  the  value  of 
5s-  is  made  felony  in  the  principals,  aiders,  and  abettors;  and 
in  the  purchafers,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  ftolen  ; and  the 
dealing  of  any  timber  trees,  as  oak,  beech,  chefnut, ■ 'wall- 
nut,  afh,  elm,  cedar,  fir,  afp,  lime,  fycamore,  and  .birch, 
and  of  any  root,  flirub,  or  plant,  by  day  or  night,  , is  liable 
to  pecuniary  penalties,  for  the  two  firft  offences,  and  for 
the  third  is  a felony,  liable  to  tranfportation  for  ieven 
years. 

Garden  Engine , a contrivance  of  the  pump  kind,  defigned 
for  the  purpofe  of  watering'  different  forts  of  wall  and  other 
trees,  flirubs,  &c.  Engines  have  likewife  been  invented  for 
{teaming  liot-houfes,  melon-pits,  See.  in  order  to  obviate  the 
effeffts  of  the  red-fpide'r,  &c. 

Garden,  Floating,  a fort  of  garden  employed  by  the 
Mexicans,  according  to  the  account  given  by  the  Abbe 
Clavigero,  in  the  lake  of  that  name,  on  their  being  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Colhuan  and  Zepanecan  nations. 
•Induced  by  nece fifty  and  the  defire  of  benefit,  they. had  re- 
courfe  to  the  forming  of  a kind  of  moveable  or  floating 
gardens,  by  plaiting  and  twifting  the  branches  of  willows, 
and  other  marfh  or  aquatic  plants  that  are  light,  together. 
Upon  this  bafis  they  firft  place  the  light  brufliwood  that 
floats  on  the  lake  to  fome  thicknefs,  then  oyer  the  whole  the 
earth,  mud,  and  dirt  that  are  got.  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake.  The  figure  in  winch  thefe  gardens  are  made,  is 
regularly  quadrangular,  but  varying  in  the  iength'and  breadth, 
though  commonly  about  eight  poles  long,  with  not  more  than 
three  in  breadth,  having  only  about  a foot  above  the  furface 
of  the  water.  Tliefe  were,  it  is  laid,  the  firft  portions  of 
ground  that  tliefe  people  cultivated  after  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  In  thefe  they  firft  railed  the  maize, 
great  pepper,  and  other  plants  the  moft  neceffary  to  their 
fupport.  Gradually  as  they  became  more  numerous,  from 
the  exertions  ot  the  labourers,  odoriferous  and  other  plants, 
deftiued  to  the  ules  of  fuperflition  and  luxury,  were  intro- 
duced into  them ; and  they  are  at  prelent  appropriated  to 
the  culture  of  moft  forts  or  garden  plants  and  flowers.  'The 
abundant  produce  of  tliefe  prolific  gardens  are  brought  daily 
by  the  canal  in  numerous  fmall  veflels,  at  fun-rife,  to  the 
great  market-place  of  the  capital  to  be  ibid.  The  plants 
thrive  in  thefe  fituations  in  an  aftonifhing  manner  ; the  mud 
of  the  lake  being  extremely  fertile  and  productive,  without 
tiie  aid  of  rain.  A fmall  tree  and  hut  commonly  fhelter  the 
cultivators  of  the  larger  forts  of  thefe  gardens  from  the  ef- 
fects of  rain  and  heat.  Whenever  the  owners  of  thefe  gar- 
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dens  are  inclined  to  change  their  fituations,  they  get  int« 
their  little  vefiels,  and  by  tlieir  own  Hrength  alone,  or,  where 
that  is  not  fufficient,  by  the  affillance  of  others,  they  get 
them  afloat,  and  tow  them  after  them  wherever  they  pleafe. 
This  floating  garden  feene  is  highly  curious  and  interefling, 
fo  as  to  form  a place  of  great  recreation  and  amufement. 

Garden -Frame,  a kind  of  frame  employed  in  gardens 
for  forcing  different  forts  of  vegetables,  &c.  See  Frame, 
and  Forcing -Frame. 

Garden,  Hanging , a fort  of  ancient  garden,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  formed  in  a raifed  manner,  on  arches,  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar king  of  Babylon,  with  the  view  of  gratifying 
his  wife  Amyftis,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Affyages,  king 
of  Media.  Thefe  gardens  are  fuppoied  by  Quintus  Curtins 
to  have  been  equal  in  height  to  the  city,  which  is  fifty  feet. 
They  contained  on  every  fide  a fquare  of  four  hundred  feet, 
and  were  carried  up  in  feveral  terraces,  furmounting  each 
other,  to  which  there  were  afeents  by  different  flights  of 
Hairs  or  Heps,  that  had  ten  feet  in  width.  The  arches  that 
fuftained  the  whole  of  this  pile  were  raifed  above  each  other, 
being  Hrengthened  by  a wall  on  every  fide  of  above  feven 

Jrards  in  thicknefs.  The  floors  of  the  feveral  terraces  were 
aid  firft  with  large  flat  Hones  of  confiderable  lengths  and 
breadths,  over  which  was  placed  a flratum  of  reed  mixed 
very  fully  with  bitumen,  then  two  rows  of  bricks  clofely 
cemented  together  with  mortar,  aud  the  whole  afterwards 
covered  with  thick  fheet  lead,  upon  which  the  mould  of  the 
garden  was  depofited,  to  fuch  a depth  as  to  admit  large  trees 
to  take  root  and  efiablifin  themfelves  in  it.  Trees,  plants, 
and  flowers  of  various  kinds  were  introduced  into  thefe 
gardens. 

The  upper  terrace  was  likewife  provided  with  an  aqueduCt 
®r  engine,  by  which  the  water  was  drawn  up  from  the  river, 
and  difperfed  over  the  whole  of  the  gardens  when  necef- 
fary. 

Some  have  condemned  thefe  gardens  as  unnatural,  while 
others  have  confidered  them  as  deferving  of  a portion  of 
■praife  ; but  whatever  merit  may  have  been  allowed  them, 
they  could  certainly  never  have  any  thing  of  the  natural  or 
rural  character  about  them.  See  Pensiles  Horli. 

G a R d en -dm pitmen! s,  the  different  forts  of  tools  that  are 
employed  in  performing  the  work  of  gardening.  Thefe  are 
of  feveral  kinds,  as  fpades,  hoes,  rakes,  (hears,  knives, 
laws,  rollers,  &c.  as  may  be  feen  in  the  annexed  plate. 

GARDEN-i?o//rr,  fuch  as  is  made  ufe  of  in  gardening. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  as  wood  and  iron  ; the  former  is 
the  mofl  ufeful  upon  grafs,  but  the  latter  where  gravel  is  to 
be  rolled  down.  See  Roller. 

Garden  Sheds,  fuch  as  are  neceffary  in  gardens  for  con- 
taining tools,  flower-pots,  hot-bed  frames,  glafs-fafhes,  and 
for  working  in  during  rain  or  bad  weather.  They  are  bed 
placed  on  the  back  fidetof  the  hot-houfe,  by  v/hich  means 
they  may  be  made  to  hold  the  furnaces,  fuel,  and  many 
other  articles. 

Garden  Traps,  a fort  of  Hrong  iron  traps  of  confider- 
able fize,  conftruCIed  for  the  purpofe  of  being  placed  in 
fuch  garden  grounds  as  are  much  expofed  to  the  noCbtrnal 
depredations  of  robbers.  They  are  capable  of  feeuring  a 
Hrong  man,  as  they  act  with  prodigious  power.  They  are 
wfually  placed  lo  as  to  be  quite  concealed.  The  form  in 
which  they  are  made  is,  in  general,  fomewhat  that  of  the 
common  rat-trap.  Wherever  traps  of  this  kind  are  fet,  it 
is  neceffary  to  have  a notice  fixed  up. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  traps  employed  in  gardens 
for  taking  mice  and  other  kinds  of  vermin,  &c.  See  Ver- 
min. 


Garden  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  en  the  eaff  coaft  of 
Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  49  42'.  W.  long.  54  50'.- 

Garden  IJlands,  a clutter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Pacific^ 
ocean.  N.  lat.  21-45.  W.  long.  146  20'. 

Garden-//;#//,  in  Conchology.  See  Helix  hortenjis. 

GARDENER,  a perfon  who  has  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  a garden.  A complete  gardener  fhould,  befides 
the  cultivation  of  all  forts  of  culinary  vegetables,  be  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  different  operations  of  pruning, 
training,  budding,  grafting,  and  layering,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  railing  and  forcing  all  forts  of  plants,  fruits,  roots,  &c„ 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  he  can  be  fully  qualified  for  his  em- 
ployment. It  is  very  feldom,  however,  that  the  common 
gardener  is  much  informed  in  refpeft  to  the  higher  branches 
of  the  art.  The  bufinefs  of  the  gardener  requires  a con- 
tinual care  and  attention  to  the  different  obp'Cts,  and  of  courfe 
much  ffeadinefs  in  the  perfon  who  has  the  direction  of  it. 

GARDENIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Ellis  in  honour 
of  his  able  friend  and  correfpondent  Dr.  Alexander  Garden, 
F R.S.  : fee  that  article. — Linn.  Gen.  116.  Schreb.  162- 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1225.  Thunb.  Dili.  Bot.  1.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  v.  1.  293.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  .Tuff.  201.  La- 
marck Illuffr  t.  158.  Gferln.  v.  1.  140.  t.  28.  f.  4,  Cerifcvs . 
(Genipa;  Plum.  Ic.  t.  136.  Linn.  Gen.  9(5.  Schreb.  136. 
Juff.  201.  Tourn.  t.  436,  437.  Randia;  Linn.  Gen.  85. 
Schreb  ill.  Juff.  199.  Gaertn.  t.  26.  Browne  Jam.  14.3. 
t.  8.  f.  1.  Lamarck  Illuflr.  t.  156.  Muffaenda;  Jacq.  Amer. 
69.  t.  48,  49.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Mor.ogynia . 
Nat.  Ord.  Qontorta,  Linn.  Ruliacete , Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cat.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  in  about 
five,  more  or  lefs  deep,  upright,  vertical,  permanent  feg- 
ments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fr.nnel-fhaped  ; tube  cylindrical, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; limb  fpreading,  in  five,  rarely  more, 
deep,  oblique  or  contorted  fegments.  Siam.  Filaments  none  j 
anthers,  five,  linear,  ffriated,  feflile  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
and  half  as  long  as  the  limb.  Tift-  Germen  inferior  ; ffyle 
(lightly  club~fhaped,  as  long  as  the  tube  ; Higma  prominent, 
obovate,  obtufe,  lobed  or  furrowed.  Peric.  Berry  coated, 
of  from  one  to  four  cells.  Seeds  imbedded  in  pulp,  nume- 
rous, depreffed,  imbricated. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  contorted.  Berry  coated, 
inferior,  with  many  feeds.  Stigma  lobed.  Anthers  feflile 
in  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Segments  of  the  calyx  vertical.. 

Obf.  The  moff  natural  number  in  the  parts  of  the  flower 
is  five ; but  in  fome  fpecies  it  varies,  as  Thunberg  remarks, 
as.  far  as  nine  in  the  anthers,  as  likewife  in  the  divifions  of. 
the  corolla  and  calyx.  The  feflile  anthers,  and  the  twifled- 
or  vertical  fegments  of  the  calyx,'  form  the  moH  important 
characters,  efpecrally  the  firil.  Linnteus,  from  the  fhape 
and  direction  of  the  fegments  of  the  corolla,  particularly  in 
his  original  fpecies,  referred  this  genus  to  the  natural  order 
of  Contort a,  but  Juflieu  more  properly  reduces  it  to  his  own 
Ruliacea,  an  order  whofe  limits  and  characters  were  not  fully 
known  to  Linnaeus,  and  which  perhaps  requires  fubdivifior, 
Genipa,  adopted  by  Linnaeus  from  Plunder  and  Tournefort, 
is  generally  agreed  to  be  a real  Gardenia,  notwitbffanding 
the  very  flight  fegments  or  teeth  of  its  calyx  ; but  that 
name,  though  of  prior  origin,  is  of  barbarous  derivation,., 
and  even  Lamarck  has  agreed  to  fink  it  in  the  well-merited 
Gardenia . The  Itamens  of  Genipa  in  Plunder’s  figure,  copied 
by  Tournefort  and  Lamarck,  are  erroneously  reprefented. 
Randia  is  alfo  a prior  name  to  Gardenia,  but  we  are^  by  no 
means  inclined  to  prefer  it,  independently  of  the  great  in-, 
convenience  ®f  fuch  a change  ; nor  are  we  fare  that  Randia 
ought  not  to  remain  by  itfelf,  on  account  of  the  feendngly 
horizontal  calyx-teeth. 

The  original  idea  and  characters  of  this  genus,  are  taken. 

from. 
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Srom  G.  floridn,  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  305,  commonly  called  the 
Cape  Jaimine.  This  was  firil  brought  to  England  by  a 
Captain  Hutchinfon,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  Lift 
century,  met. with  a bufh  of  it  in  full  /lower,  fomewhere 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  probably  in  a cultivated  Hate. 
He  brought  the  whole  plant  in  a pot  to  England,  and  it 
was  preferved  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Warner,  a great  cul- 
tivator of  exotics.  Mr.  Gordon  the  nurferyman  having  ob- 
tained layers  from  this  tree,  propagated  it  fo  fuccefsfully 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  gained  more  than  500/.  by  the  pro- 
duce. It  is  now  frequent  in  gardens,  treated  as  a Hove  plant, 
though  it  chiefly  requires  great  heat  in  the  early  fpring,  to 
make  it  bloom,  being-  at  other  times  a hardy  greenhoufe 
plant.  The  flowers  with  us  are  always  double,  like  thofe 
of  the  original  flirub  brought  by  Captain  Hutchinfon,  with 
only  nnperfecl  traces  of  anthers  ; but  many  fpecimens  with 
Angle  flowers  have  been  brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  in 
feveral  parts  of  which  it  grows  wild,  as  well  as  in  China  and 
Japan.  Miller  and  Ehret  publifhed  figures  of  this  beauti- 
ful ihrub  as  a Jafmine  ; but  the  more  intelligent  Ellis  deter- 
mined it  to  be  a new  genus,  and  publifhed  its  characters 
with  a plate  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  v.  51.  The 
firm  is  fhrubby,  three  or  four  feet  high,  much  branched, 
fpreading.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  /hurt  Halks,  elliptical,  va- 
rious in  breadth,  bluntly  pointed,  entire,  fmooth,  veiny,  ever- 
green. Stipidas  fheathing,  intrafoliaceous,  obtufe.  Flowers 
fob. ary,  teripinal,  /talked,  of  the  fize  and  afpeCl  of  a double 
Narc'fus  poetious,  with  a fweet  and  very  powerful  fcer.t, 
relembiing  the  flavour  of  ginger.  They  turn  bull  as  they 
fade. 

The  South-fea  plant,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
iflands  to  adorn  their  hair,  appears  to  be  a diffinCl  lpecies, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  an  unpubhfhed  plate  communi- 
cated by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  to  feveral  of  his  friends.  The 
fegments  of  its  corolla  are  much  narrower,  the  tube  longer, 
and  the  leaves  more  obovate.  Yet  this  plate  is  announced 
by  Thunberg,  in  the  iSth  page  of  his  differtation,  as  G. 
ferula. 

G.  radicans,  Thunb.  Diff  t.  1.  f.  1,  a native  of  Japan, 
where  it  was  firfl  obferved  by  Kcempfer,  is  another  genuine 
Gardenia.  It  is  of  more  humble,  decumbent  or  creeping 
growth,  and  fmaller  in  every  part,  but  otherwife  much  like 
the  forida.  We  have  feen  it  alive  at  Meflrs.  Lee  and  Ken- 
nedy's, Hammerfmhh. 

G.  Thunbergia,  Linn.  Suppl.  162,  [Thunbergia  capenfs  of 
Montin  in  the  Stockholm  Tranf.  for  1773,)  is  one  of  the 
finefi  and  moll  indubitable  fpecies,  a native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Though  frequent  in  our  ftoves  it  rarely  blof- 
foms.  See  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1004.  The  calyx  in  this  burlls 
obliquely.  The  fegments  of  the  corolla  are  ufually  eight 
or  nine,  with  as  many  anthers. 

The  Mujfanda  formofa,  and  M.  fpinofa  of  Jacquin  above 
cited,  very  different  in  genus  from  the  original  Muffetnda  of 
Hermann,  Linnaeus,  and  others,  are  very'  juftly  reduced  to 
Gardenia. 

We  have  feveral  certain  fpecies  befides  from  the  Eail 
Indies,  with  more  that  are  doubtful.  Rothmannia  probably 
ought  to  be  kept  dillinCt,  as  Mr.  Salifbury  has  judged.  See 
Farad.  Lona.  t.  65  ; and  Curt.  Mag.  t.  690. 

Gardenia,  i n. Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  flowering 
fhrubby  kind  for  the  ftove  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are  the  fragrant  Gardenia  or  Cape  jafmine  (G.  florida) ; 
and  the  round-leaved  Gardenia  (G.  aculeata)  ; of  which  the 
firfl  fort  varies  with  Angle  and  double  flowers. 

Method  of  Culture.— In  the  firfl  fort  it  may  be  effe&ed 
by  planting  cuttings  of  the  young  {hoots  in  pots  of  light 
rich  mould  in  the  fummer  feafon,  plunging  them  in  a mode- 


rate tan  hot-bed,  and  covering  them  clofe  with  bell-glafTes, 
giving  due  {hade  till  they  have  flricken  root.  When  this 
has  been  fully  effected,  they  fhould  be  carefully  removed 
into  feparate  fmall  pots,  and  replunged  in  the  hot-bed. 
When  they  are  become  well  eflablifhed,  they  fhould  be  gra- 
dually inured  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  And  the  fecund 
fort  may  be  raifed  by  flowing  the  leeds  in  pots  filled  with 
light  freih  earth  in  the  early  fpring  months,  plunging  them 
in  a bark  hot-bed,  frequent  flight  waterings  being  given. 
After  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  have  free  air  in  fine 
weather,  and  be  often  watered.  When  of  fame  growth  they 
fhould  be  carefully  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  be  placed 
in  the  hot-bed,  due  fhade  being  given  till  they  are  rooted, 
when  they  muff  have  air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon.  As  the  autumn  approaches  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  bark-bed  of  the  Hove,  where  they  are 
bell  kept  the  two  firfl  feafons  ; but  they  may  afterwards  be 
expofed  in  the  open  air  in  the  hot  fummer  months. 

All  thefe  plants  are  ufeful  for  the  variety  which  they  af- 
ford in  collections  of  ltov.e  plants,  and  have  a fine  effeCfc 
among  it  them, 

GARDENING,  the  art  of  forming,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, and  managing  garden  grounds,  whether  of  the  orna- 
mental or  culinary  kinds.  In  a more  enlarged  fenfe,  it  is 
the  buiinefs  of  rendering  the  rural  objeCts  of  nature  more 
agreeable,  intereiling,  and  ufeful  to  mankind  ; in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  the  operator  has  the  whole  range  of  country 
feenery  at  his  command,  in  order  to  feleCt  with  talle  inch 
parts  as  are  the  molt  appropriate  and  fuitable  to  his  parti- 
cular views  and  purpofes. 

Gardening  is  one  of  thofe  arts  that  muff  pbvioufly,  from 
the  necefiities  of  mankind,  have  been  practiled  at  a very 
early  period,  fo  far  at  leaff  as  herbs  and  fruits  are  concerned. 
It  feems  not  improbable  but  that  it  almolt  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  the  forming  of  diffinCl  habitations,  and  the  poffefilon 
of  individual  property.  It  mull,  however,  have  remained 
long  after  its  introduction  in  a very  rude  and  imperfeCl  flate, 
as,  notwithflanding  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 
magnificent  gardens  of  early  times,  the  Greek's  and  Romans 
feem  to  have  been  but  little  acquainted  with  them  ; for  the 
garden  of  Alcinous,  when  divefted  of  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
fort  of  orchard  and  vineyard  fomewbat  adorned  with  the 
prevailing  works  of  art  ; or  thofe  of  Encullus,  Cicero,  and 
Pliny,  among  the  Romans,  any  thing  mere  than  mere  places 
of  retreat,  planted  >vith  various  odoriferous  flow’ers  and 
fhrubs,  and  embellifhed  with  a variety  of  heavy  unnatural 
works  of  ornament.  This  taffe  in  gardening  would  feem 
to  have  continued  until  the  introduction  of  the  Dutch  fyfleiiv. 
by  London  and  Wife,  and  the  eflablifhment  of  that  of  the 
cutting,  clipping,  and  {hearing  plan  by  Brown,  and  indeed 
to  have  been  partially  combined  with  thefe  for  fome  time  af- 
terwards by  Repton  and  others  of  Ihe  fame  fchool ; though 
the  genius  of  Milton  had  long  before  forefeen  and  fuggefled 
the  impropriety  of  employing  fuch  abfurd  and  fantaflic  or- 
naments. The  {hearing  of  yew,  box,  and  holly  into  figures 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  {having  of  river-banks,  lawns,  See. 
however,  went  on  until  their  abfurdity  rendered  them  per- 
fectly contemptible,  and  caufed  a better  and  more  natural 
taffe.  The  keen  and  fpirited  ffriClures  of  Mr.  Knight  on 
the  folly  of  this  praCtice  are  too  juft  and  intereiling  to  be 
omitted 

“ Shaved  to  the  brink,  our  brooks  are  taught  to  flow. 
Where  no  obtruding  leaves  or  branches  growr ; 

While  dumps  of  ihrubs  befpot  each  winding  vale, 

Open  alike  to  every  gleam  aud  gale  j 
Z 
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Each  fec'ret  haunt,  and  deep  rccefs  difplay’d, 

And  intricacy  banifh’d  with  its  (hade. 

“ Hence,  hence  ! thou  haggard  fiend,  however  call'd, 
Thin  meagre  genius  of  the  bare  and  bald  ; 

Thy  fpade  and  mattock  here  at  length  lay  down, 

And  follow  to  the  tomb  thy  favourite  Brown  : 

Thy  favourite  Brown,  wliofe  innovating  hand 
Fil'd  dealt  thy  curfes  o’er  this  fertile  land  ; 

Fir  ft  taught  the  walk  in  fpiral  forms  to  move, 

And  from  their  haunts  the  fecret  Dryads  drove  ; 

With  clumps  befpotted  o’er  the  mountain  fide, 

And  bade  the  ftre  un  ’twixt  banks  clofe  (haven  glide  ; 
Banifh’d  the  thickets  of  high  tow’ring  wood 
Which  hung,  reflected,  o’er  the  glafly  ficcd.” 

Landfcape,  p.  25.  ed.  2. 

Veiiant  fculpture,  and  that  regular  precifion  that  marked 
the  views  of  the  preceding  period,  were  now,  however, 
wholly  laid  aiide,  and  more  chafte  deiigns  fubftituted  in  their 
places.  Bridgman  became  at  this  time  a leading  defigner, 
who,  difdaining  the  trammels  of  his  predeceffors,  extended 
the  plains  and  rejected  the  notions  of  forming  the  different 
divifions  of  the  garden  fo  as  to  tally  with  their  oppoiites, 
which  were  common  before.  And  though  it  rnuft  be  con- 
ferred that  he  retained  an  attachment  to  iiraight  walks  and 
high  clipped  hedges,  it  was  only  as  a fort  of  great  outline, 
the  reft  being  diverlmed  by  trees  varioufly-  difpofed,  fo  as 
to  produce  the  moft’ natural  effects.  Other  rueful  improve- 
ments were  alfo  gradually  introduced  as  he  became  more 
freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  age  that  had  preceded  him. 
But  the  circumftance  that  led  to  the  principal  improvements 
that  immediately  fucceeded,  was  the  difeovery  of  the  means 
of  avoiding  the  neceffity  of  walls  as  boundaries,  in  the  form- 
ing of  funk-fences,  called  ha  ha’s  by  the  common  people, 
as  expreffive  of  furprize  at  being  imperceptibly  flopped  in 
their  progrefs.  This  mode  of  fencing  had  fcarcely  been  in- 
troduced before  the  practices  of  levelling,  rolling,  mowing, 
&c.  fucceeded  it.  According  to  fir  William  Temple,  the 
adjoining  ground  of  the  park  on  the  outfide  cf  the  funk- 
fence  was  to  be  in  feme  meafure  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  fhort  grafted  lawn  on  the  infide  ; and  the  garden,  in  its 
turn,  to  be  fet  free  from  its  prim  regularity,  in  order  to 
abort  with  the  more  wild  country  without.  “ The  funk- 
fence  afeertained  the  fpecific  garden  ; but  that  it  might  not 
draw  too  obvious  a line  of  diitin&ion  between  the  neat  and 
the  rude,  the  contiguous  out-lying  parts  came  to  be  included 
in  a kind  of  general  defign  ; and  when  nature  was  taken  into 
the  plan,  under  improvements,  every  ftep  that  was  made,  he 
conceives,  pointed  out  new  beauties,  ana  infpired  new  ideas.’’ 
Things  were  in  this  ftate  when  Kent  appeared,  who, 
Mr.  Walpole,  m his  hiitory  of  gardening,  fubjoined  to  the 
“ Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  fays,  was  “ painter  enough  to 
tafte  the  charms  of  landscape,  bold  and  opinionative  enough 
to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and  born  with  a genius  to  ftrike  out 
a.  great  fyftem  from  the  twilight  of  imperfeft  effays.  Fie 
leaped  the  fence,  and  faw  that  all  nature  was  a garden.  Fie 
felt  the  delicious  contrail  of  hill  and  valley  changing  imper- 
ceptibly into; each  other,  tailed  the  beauty  of  the  gentle 
* fvvell  or  concave  fcoop,  and  remarked  how  loofe  groves 
crowned  an  eafy  eminence  with  happy  ornament  ; and, 
while  they  called  in  the  aidant  view  between  their  graceful 
Hems,  remqved  and  extended  the  perfpeclive  by  delufive 
companion..  Thus,”  continues  he,  “ the  pencil  of  his  ima- 
gination bellowed  all  the  arts  of  landfcape  on  the  feenes  he 
handled.  T.  ne  great  principles  on  which  he  worked  were 
perfpeclive,  and  light  and  (hade.  Groups  of  trees  broke 
too  uniform  or  too  extenfive  a lawn  ; evergreens  and  woods 


were  oppofea  to  the  glare  of  the  champaign  ; and,  where  the 
view  wa3  lefs  fortunate,  or  fo  much  expofed  as  to  be  beheld 
at  once,  he  blotted  out  fome  parts  by  thick  fhades,  to  divide 
into  variety,  or  to  make  the  richeft  feene  more  enchanting, 
by  referving  it  to  a further  advance  of  the  fpeftator’s  ftep. 
Thus,  feledting  favourite  objeCts,  and  veiling  deformities  by 
fereens  of  plantation,  fometimes  allowing  the  rudeft  waile  to 
add  its  foil  to  the  richeft  theatre,  he  realized  the  compofi- 
tions  of  the  created  mailers  in  painting-.  Where  cbieCtS 
were  wanting  to  animate  his  Horizon*  his  tafte  as  an  archi- 
tecl  could  bellow  immediate  termination.  Flia  buildings, 
his  feats,  his  temples,  were  more  the -works  of  his  pencil 
than  his  compaffes.  We  owe,”  Mr.  Walpole  conceives, 
“ the  reftoration  of  Greece  and  the  diffufion  of  architecture 
to  his  (kill  in  landfcape.” 

His  management  of  wafer  was  admirable,  and  calculated 
to  introduce  innumerable  ‘ beauties  on  the  face  of  nature. 
He  bade  adieu  to  all  the  (tiff  fonr  al  inodes  of  canals,  circular 
bafins,  and  caicades  tumbling  down  marble  Heps,  “ that  laft 
abfurd  magnificence  of  Italian  and  French  villas  nor  was 
the  forced  elevation  of  catarafts  any  more  vifible.  The 
placid  dream  was  now  directed  to  move  in  a ferpeptine 
courfe,  apparently,  in  a natural  manner,  being  concealed  by 
properly  interfperfed  thickets,  where  interrupted  by  the  dif- 
ference of  levels,  fo  as  to  (hew  itfclf  again  in  its  gliilening 
progrefs  at  fome  naturally  expe&ed  diilance.  The  borders 
were  indeed  fmoothed,  but  all  their  features  of  waving  irre- 
gularity e(Fe (dually  preferved.  The  edges  cf  the  banks  were 
occafionally  iludded  with  trees,  to  remove  their  famenefs  ; 
and,  where  its  meandering  coifrfe  difappeared  among  hills, 
fnades  descending  from  the  heights  inclined  towards  its  pro- 
grefs, and  framed  the  diftant  point  of  light  under  which  it 
was  loft  in  turning  in  either  direftion. 

Dealing,  in  this  way,  in  none  but  the  true  colours  of  na- 
ture, and  feizing  upon  its  moft  interefting  features,  a new 
creation  was  gradually  prefented  to  the  man  of  tafte.  “ The 
living  landfcape,”  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  was  cliaftened  or 
polifhed,  not  transformed.  Freedom  was  given  to  the  forms 
of  trees  ; they  extended  their  branches  unreltridted  ; and 
where  any  eminent  oak,  or  mafter  beech,  had  efca-ped  maim- 
ing, and  furvived  the  forell,  the  buih  and  bramble  were  re- 
moved, and  all  its  honours  were  rcflored  to  difiinguiih  and 
(hade  the  plain.  Where  the  united  plumage  cf  an  ancient 
wood  extended  wide  its  undulating  canopy,  and  fiood  vene- 
rable in  darknefs,  Kent  thinned  the  foremoil  ranks,  and  left 
but  fo  many  detached  and  fcattered  trees  as  feftened  the  ap- 
proach of  gloom,  and  blended  a chequered  light  with  the 
thus  lengthened  (hadows  of  the  remaining  columns.”  But, 
with  all  his  merit,  Kent  had  many  faults  and  imperfections  ; 
he  frequently  left  the  houfes  too  naked  and  expoled  ; having 
followed  and  imitated  nature  with  fo  much  happinefs  and 
fuccefs,  he  knew  not  where  to  (top,  but  often  pushed  his  re- 
formations much  further  than  was  nullified  by  correft  princi- 
ples and  true  tafte. 

Thefe  defeCts  have  not  only  been  corredled  and  improved, 
but  a new  and  mafterly  finifhing  applied  by  the  tafte  and  ge- 
nius of  (ubleqaent  profeffors,  among  whom  may  be  ranked 
the  names  of  Price,  Knight,  London,  See.  The  llrenuous 
and  fuccefsful  attempts  of  lome  of  the  earlier  defigners,  with 
thofe  of  more  modern  times,  have  indeed  not  merely  given  a fort 
of  currency  to  a variety  c-f  improveme  nts  in  the  art  of  ornamental 
■gardening,  but  introduced  a much  more  natural  and  piCtu- 
refque  fyilem,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
(lift  formal  praftice  of  the  Dutch  lchool,  as  well  as  that  of 
Brown  and  his  followers  of  more  recent  periods,  the  abettors 
of  what  they  term  “ landfcape  gardening.”  This  is  beauti- 
fully (hewn  io  the  lines  below,  which  were  left  written  on  a 
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feat  at  Havod,  the  elegant  refidence  of  Thomas  Johnes,  efq. 
Cardiganfhire. 

“ Far  hence!  let  Repton,  Brown,  and  Eames 
Zig-zag  their  walks,  and  torture  dreams  ; 

But  let  them  not  my  dells  profane, 

Or  violate  my  Naiad  train ; 

Nor  let  their  arrogance  invade 
My  meaneft  Dryad’s  fecret  fhade, 

And  with  fantailic  knots  difgrace 
The  native  honours  of  the  place  ; 

Making  the  vet ’ran  oak  give  way, 

Some  fpruce  exotic  to  difplay. 

Their  petty  labours  be  defy’d 
Who  tajld  and  nature  would  divide.” 

Much  effect  has  been  produced  in  the  richncfs  and  variety 
of  our  rural  fcenery  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  foreign 
trees,  ftirubs,  and  plants  by  different  individuals,  within  the 
lad  half  century,  fuch  as  thole  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and 
■others  of  fimilar  growth,  and  likewife  the  great  number  of 
tall,  hardy,  bold,  and  varied-leaved  vegetables,  natives  of  dif- 
ferent countries  and  climates.  The  beauty  and  diverfity  of 
colouring  afforded  in  this  way,  in  fome  inltanccs,  are  highly 
curious  and  interefting,  but  confiderable  take  and  attention 
are  requiiite  to  introduce  them  with  propriety,  and  fo  as  to 
produce  the  bed  and  mod  driking  appearances. 

The  improvers  of  culinary  gardening  have  not  been  fewer 
in  number,  or  lefs  didinguiflted  by  the  utility  and  importance 
of  their  difcoveries  and  improvements,  than  thofe  of  the  orna- 
mental clafs.  The  more  early  gardeners  of  tins  kind  feem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  much  confined  by  the  rules  and  abfurd  re- 
ftrictions  of  the  art,  and  to  have  moved  in  but  a very  narrow 
fpace. . They  only  knew  the  proper  methods  of  railing  and 
cultivating  a very  limited  number  of  herbs,  roots,  and  plants, 
and  thefe  often  in  very  imperfect  dates.  In  this  country  the 
Dutch  practice,  continued  to  remain  for  a great  length  of 
time,  probably  nearly  to  the  period  at  which  gardening  be- 
came reduced  into  a much  more  regular  order  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Miller  and  thofe  who  immediately  fucceeded  him  ; 
fince  which  time  it  has  continued  to  advance  with  more  ac- 
celerated progrefs,  and  received  the  aid  of  much  fcientihc 
improvement.  The  number  of  plants,  herbs,  roots,  and 
fruits,  cultivated  here,  have  been  greatly  increafed,  and  better 
methods  of  managing  them  introduced.  The  machinery  of 
the  art  has  been  formed  on  more  juft  and  convenient  princi- 
ples, and  the  neceffary  buildings  erected  with  more  fcientific 
views.  In  thefe  intentions  the  writings  of  Speedily,  Nicol, 
Anderfon,  Forfyth,  Knight,  London,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
publications  of  the  writers  of  calendars,  have  been  of  confi- 
derable utility.  It  has,  however,  been  lately  affected  by  an 
able  writer,  “ that  there  fcarce  exifts  a fingle  fpecies  of  efcu- 
lent  plant  or  fruit,  which  (relative  to  the  ufe  of  man)  has  yet 
attained  its  utmoft  fiate  of  perfection  : nor  any  branch  of 
practical  horticulture  which  is  not  ftill  fufceptible  oi  effen- 
tial  improvement.” 

The  late  eftablHhment  of  a Horticultural  Society  in  Lon- 
don is  a circumftance  that  promifes  much  advantage  to  the 
art,  and  neceffarily  holds  out  more  extenfive  and  beneficial 
improvements  in  its  different  departments. 

This  may  be  more  confidently  looked  for,  fincc  the  efforts 
of  fmall  provincial  affociations  have  been  fo  .particularly  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  way.  In  Lancafnire  the  culture  of  the  goofe- 
berry  and  onion  have  been  thus  carried  to  ftates  of  perfection 
that  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  more  fouthern  diilriCts  ©f 
the  kingdom.  And  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  fame 
thing  may  have  happened  in  other  fituations  from  iimilar 
caufes. 


Ornamental  and  Culinary  Gardening  have  now  indeed  been 
brought  to  a ftate  of  improvement  in  this  kingdom  that  cer- 
tainly render  them  de' trying  of  no  mean  rank  among  the  li- 
beral arts,  though  the  former  taixes  in  a much  wider  range, 
and  embraces  a much  greater  number  of  objects  than  the 
latter. 

Pr  maples  and  Materials  of  Ornamental  Gardening. — The 
principles  and  objects  of  ornamental  gardening  are  principally 
thofe  of  improving  and  rendering  the  feenes  of  nature  more 
amufing  ana  agree-  able  by  the  application  of  correct  tafte,  and 
the  judicious  management  of  the  different  materials  that  are 
employed,  which  is  effeCied  by  felecling,  arranging,  combin- 
ing, diipofmg,  and  exhibiting  them  in  different  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  places  and  other  circunaftahces. 
It  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  diftinguifiied  into  rdeafure  or 
flower  gardening,  the  culture  of  wild  plants  and  flowers, 
and  the  management  of  flowering  plants  of  the  fnrub 
kind. 

The  materials  of  the  art  may  be  chiefly  considered  to  be 
thofe  of  lawn,  fand,  gravel,  foil,  water,  Hones,  rocks,  woods, 
trees,  fhrubs,  and  flowers.  There  are  a few  others  alfo  that 
may  be  occafionahy  made  ufe  cf  in  this  fort  of  gardening,  but 
they  require  much  caution  in  their  introduction.  Thefe  are 
moilly  of  the  ftatue,  infcriptioji,  and  other  fimilar  kinds ; 
buildings,  feats,  archways,  &c. 

Where  fingle  objects  are  difplayed,  they  are  generally  in- 
tended to  fliow  fome  of  the  minor  beauties,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  flower  or  fruit  kinds,  and  are,  confequently,  placed  in 
the  molt  confpicuous' parts,  and  in  fuck  modes  as  muft  necef- 
farily  excite  attention  in  thofe  who  may  pafs.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  lowed  branch  of  this  department  of  gardening, 
and  may  have  a reference  to  the  nature,  mode  of  growth,  and 
form  of  the  plants,  as  well  ns  to  the  fruits  and  the  (hades  of 
the  foliage  : fometimes  alfo  to  the  whole  in  combination. 

Another  principle  oi  this  ipecies  of  gardening  is  that  of 
exhibiting  beauties  in  a congregated,  or  collective  mannerj 
which  is  accomplilhed  either  by  means  of  arrangement , or 
what  is  termed  grouping. 

Mr.  London,  in  his  ufeful  treatife  on  u Country  Re- 
fidences,”  offers  numerous  juft  and  interefting  remarks  upon 
thefe  different  methods.  Arrangement,  he  conceives,  capable 
of  being  effected  either  “ upon  the  principles  of  botany,  of 
culture,  of  general  nature,  or  artificial  borderings.”  The 
firft  of  which  may  be  as  various  as  the  different  fy items  which 
have  been  invented  b.y  botanifts,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
and  “ is  employed  in  botanic  gardens,  or  collections  either 
of  trees  or  plants.”  The  fecund  mode  “ refers  chiefly  to 
fuch  plants  or  trees  as  require  a particular  attention  with 
regard  to  Toil,  climate,  See.”  It  includes  “ all  the  bulbous- 
rooted  flowers,  tender  herbaceous  plants,  American  plants 
and  trees,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  exotics,”  efpecially  “ the 
firft  dais,  which  are  always,  when  in  a cultivated  date, 
guided  by  it,  as  in  Dutch  parterres,  Sec.  ’ But  lie  thinks 
“ the  arrangement  univerial  in  nature,  is  what  will  be  moil 
pleafing  to  general  admirers.”  "Its  principles  are  perfectly 
fimple ; being  nothing  more  than  this,  “ that  one  kind 
of  objects,  beauties,  or  characters,  always  prevails  in  one 
place  : and  that  when  another  fucceeds,  it  is  generally  done 
in  a gradual  manner,  tie  interval  between  them  being  coin-, 
pofed  of  characters,  or  beauties,  irregularly  blended  toge- 
ther ; which  is  beautifully  illuftrattd  thrcughoiit  all  nature, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral.”  It  is,  however, 

• afferted  to  be  a method  that  “ has  kith, r o been  totally  ne- 
glected, as  moil  of  nature’s  laws  have  been  in  this  branch  cf 
fcience  ; while  in  its  place  is  fubftituted,  by  cuftom  ai.d  ig- 
norance, a mode  of  arrangement  totally  inconfiftent  with 
nature  or  good  tails,”  that  of  “ the  vulgar  mode  cf  mixing 
x different 
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different  fpecies  together  indifcriminately  ; not  only  without 
the  fmalleft  i-egard  to  connection  or  difference  of  character, 
but  in  ffudied  oppofition  to  it,”  as  is  feen  in  numerous  in- 
itances  of  green-houfes,  flower-gardens,  fhrubberies,  and  gene- 
ral planting.  This  is  a principle  the  molt  generally  appli- 
cable in  this  fort  of  gardening,  Mr.  London  thinks,  “ whe- 
ther we  regard  their  general  diffribution  into  lawn,  flowers, 
and  fhrubs  ; or  the  fmaller;  parts,  compofed  of  flowers,  or 
Ihrubs  only.”  And  it  is  maintained  that,  “ even  a collec-* 
tioh  of  beauties,  exhibited  fingly , may  Hill  be  contrived  agree- 
able to  tins  principle.  Thus,  in  a plot  of  linely  varied  auri- 
culas, each  minute  variety  may  be  kept  by  itfelf,  and  the 
fame  often  (though  not  always)  in  beds  of  tulips,  hyacinths, 
and  ranunculufes.” 

Grouping,  it  is  obferved,  is  the  means  by  which  “ variety, 
intricacy,  and  harmony”  are  effected,  and  is  capable  of  being 
“ appliecb  either  to  objefts  of  the  fame  kind,  in  which  the 
chief  principle  is  contrail  of  the  parts,  or  to  objects  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  in  which  the  chief  principle  is  difpofition  or 
contrail  of  different  objedts.”  This  mode  “ is  applicable 
to  all  the  larger  fcenes”  of  this  fort  of  gardening,  “ in  con- 
nection with  all  the  natural  principles  of  arrangement,  except 
culture  and  bordering,  where  it  would  caufe  much  incon- 
venience in  pulverizing  the  ground.”  And  “ even  there  it 
may  frequently  be  introduced  with  advantage  and  effedt  ; 
but  conliderable  judgment  is  requifite  to  decide  when  orna- 
mental effect  Ihould  give  way  to  convenient  culture.  In 
fhrubberies,  and  fcattered  trees  or  Ihrubs,  either  alone,  or 
Leen  in  connexion  with  any  other  of  the  materials”  of  this 
defcription  of  gardening,  it  “ is  an  indilpenfable  requifite, 
and  can  never  be  omitted,  without  foregoing  one  of  the 
grcateft  beauties  of  nature  ; one  that  is  univerfally  prevalent 
in  every  variety  of  natural  fcenery,  which  is  initantly  per- 
ceived, and  fo  highly  fafcinating  to  the  man  of  talle,  that  no 
■other  beauty  can  compenfate  for  its  ab fence.”  The  beauty 
here  meant  is  connection,  “ which,  according  to  the  objedts 
connected,  may  either  produce  order,  variety,  intricacy,  or 
harmony.”  This  beauty  is,  however,  fuppofed  to  be  little 
felt  by  gardeners  from  feveral  eaufcs.  Yet  “ the  principles 
of  natural  effects  are  univerfal  in  their  application,  even  with 
regard  to  utility.  Theie  principles,  and  alfo  the  imitation 
•of  the  effects  produced  by  the  extremes  of  their  operation, 
will  ever  be  the  true  criterion  of  beauty  in  the  arts  of  tafte, 
or  in  ornamental  productions.” 

The  principal  fubjedts  of  this  fpecies  of  gardening  are 
thofe  of  parterres,  which  are  of  feveral  different  kinds  ; 
hot-houfes,  or  iloves  of  different  forts,  confervatories,  green- 
honfes,  &c.  See  thefe  feveral  heads. 

There  are  alfo  fome  others,  fuch  as  “ fmall  groups  of 
fhrubs  and  flowers  placed  upon  lawns,  fhrubberies,  and  plea- 
f ire-grounds.”  The  firll,  it  is  remarked  by  the  author  of 
the  treatile  on  “ Country  Refidences,”  when  made  life  of  in 
fuch  fituations,  “ Ihould  always  be  of  very  irregular  fhape  ;” 
but,  “when  upon  gravel,  this  mull  depend  upon  circnmllances. 
If,  in  a part  where  art  is  avowed  and  ought  to  prevail, 
then  the  more  artificial  tire  form  fo  much  the  better  ; but  if 
merely  a group  lor  dividing  or  varying  a road,  walk,  or 
natural  path,  at  a diltaiice  from  artificial  fcenes,  then  it 
Ihould  be  as  irregular  as  thofe  upon  a lawn.”  In  general, 
4<  whether  thefe  groups  are  made  regular  or  irregular,  they 
require  to  be  cultivated  for  fome  years  afterwards  which, 
“ according  to  the  prefent  mode  of  digging  them,  produces 
a harlh  and  difagreeable  boundary  line  which,  it  is  fup- 
pofed, fhould  be  deitroved  as  much  as  poffihle.  This  is  faid 
jo  be  eafily  effected  by  keeping  “ the  earth  on  the  margin 
of  the  group  of  the  fame  level  as  the  lawn  or  pafture,  and 
to  let  both  blend  harmonioufly  together.”  Groups  of  this 


nature  being  only  dug  till  the  growth  of  the  ihrubs  reader 
it  unnecaflary  ; it  is  fuggefted,  that  “ the  pafture  fhould  be 
allowed  gradually  to  encroach  among  the  flnmbs  and  flowers, 
until  at  laft  it  wholly  covers  the  furface.”  After  this,  the 
group  becomes  rough  and  pidturefque  ; the  flowers,  dill  con- 
tinuing to  grow  among  the  fhrubs,  will  produce  exactly  what 
we  fee  in  natural  groups,  with  only  the  “ elegant  difference” 
of  having  fine  fuitable  plants  inflead  of  coarie  weeds. 

Where  fhrubs  are  employed  in  this  grouping  way,  it  is 
obferved,  that  “ the  great  art  is  to  put  them  in  irregularly  • 
for  though  the  outline  of  the  ground  to  be  cultivated  mull, 
even  under  the  bell  tafte,  be  fome  what  formal,  yet  the  fnruls 
can  always  be  planted  as  irregularly  as  if  no  outline  or  form 
of  group  exifled.  This,  however,  is  a thing  never  done  ; for 
whatever  be  the  form  of  the  ground  which  is  to  be  dug, 
the  fhrubs  are  regularly  dillributed  over  every  part  of  it  : 
even  w'hen  digging  is  no  longer  attended  to,  flill  none  of 
the  fhrubs  are  thinned  out,  but  the  whole  left  a formal,  un- 
connected clump  of  vegetation  ; an  appearance,  it  is  re- 
marked, as  different  from  the  irregu'ar  group-thickets  of 
nature,  as  a green  hillock  is  from  a rocky  precipice.”  It  is 
admitted  that  “ groups,  or  rather  mafles  of  formal  fhapes, 
fuch  as  ovals  in  front  of  fmall  villas,  or  bafket-work  patches 
upon  a lawn  in  the  front  of  a manfion,  muff  always  have  deter- 
minate outlines,  as  being  devoted  chiefly  to  tender  flowers 
and  flowering  fhrubs,  they  will  always  require  to  be  culti- 
vated. Their  outlines  may  either  be  formed  of  elegant 
mafonry,  wood,  bafket-work  ; or  flowers,  as  thrift,  daify, 
&c.,  or  often  a broad  margin  of  turf,  when  furrounded  by 
gravel.”  And  it  is  fuggefled  that  “ the  general  form  o f 
thefe  maffes  may  be  oval,  circular,  pentagonal,  or  fanciful, 
according  to  pleafure  ; and  their  furface  may  either  be  kept 
level  with  the  lawn,  or  gradually  raifed  from  the  margin  to 
the  centre.  But  when  raifed  in  this  way,  it  is  fuggefted, 
that  the  Tides  ought  always  to  prefent  a concave  Dope,  and 
not  a convex  one,  as  they  commonly  do,  and  which  has  a 
very  bad  effect.”  It  is  concluded,  however,  in  refpedt  to 
groups,  “ that  neither  thofe  of  irregular,  or  of  regular  fhapes, 
ought  ever  to  be  placed  but  where  they  have  a proper  rela- 
tion and  union  with  what  furrounds  them.” 

In  regard  to  fhrubberies,  or  the  narrow  belts  or  ftrips  of 
ftirubs  and  flowers  which  occaftonally  form  the  main  orna- 
ment of  fmall  refidences,  they  are  fuppofed  ufeful  in  their 
effect,  when  executed  according  to  the  principles  of  na^ 
ture  and  good  tafte,  though  their  “tawdry  inffpidity”  has 
been  reprobated  by  Mr.  Knight.  They  are  commonly 
formed  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  a walk  to  fome  parti- 
cular fituation  or  place,  as  the  kitchen-garden,  farm,  -wood, 
&c.  or  merely  through  the  fhrubbery  for  its  own  fake,  and 
fuch  views  as  it  may  afford.  On  this  principle  three  things 
are  confidered  neceffary  in  forming  them  ; the  firfl  of  which 
is,  that  of  “ the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  trees, 
which  ought  to  be  that  of  general  nature.”  The  fecond  is 
that  of  “ the  intermixture  of  glades  and  paflure,  which  in 
moll  cafes  is  an  effential  requifite.”  And  the  third,  that  of 
“ the  judicious  introduction  of  views  of  more  diftant  fcene- 
ry which  is  moft  frequently  definable,  unlefs  in  fuch  parts 
as,  by  way  of  contrail,  are  preferred  in  umbrolity.  This 
is  “naturally  conncdtec?  with  pidturelque  improvements,” 
and  depends  upon  the  general  principles  of  this  fort  of  gar- 
dening. See  Shrubbery. 

Pieafure-grounds  are  deftined  to  comprehend  a great  va- 
riety of  interefting  fcenery  of  different  kinds,  introduced 
for  the  purpofes  of  ornament,  convenience,  and  utility; 
which  are  fuggefted  as  admitting  of  being  arranged  on 
the  general  principles  of  convenience,  connection,  particu- 
lar 
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3ar  expreflion,  and  pi&urefque  effect.  See  Pleasurb- 
Ground. 

Culinary  gardening  is  that  branch  of  the  art  which  com- 
prehends the  various  methods  of  producing  all  lorts  of 
fruits,  as  well  as  ufeful  vegetables,  roots,  herbs  and  plants 
for  the  fupport  and  luxury  of  mankind.  It  is  a fort  of 
cultivation  moilly  confined  within  rather  narrow  limits,  and 
which  is  performed  in  a great  meafure  by  human  labour. 

Principles  of  Culinary  Gardening. — Its  principles  chiefly 
depend  upon  a corredt  knowledge  of  the  nature,  general 
economy,  habits  and  modes  of  fructification  of  plants, 
trees,  &c.  in  combination  with  thofe  of  the  proper  prepa- 
ration of  the  foil,  the  methods  of  cropping,  and  the  ma- 
nagement which  is  neceflary  afterwards.  It  is  likewife  ca- 
pable of  deriving  great  affiftance  from  the  application  of 
different  arts  and  fciences. 

P reparation  of  the  Soil. — The  proper  performance  of  this 
depends  upon  a variety  of  circumitances,  fucli  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  land,  the  kind  of  crop  that  is  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  feafon  at  which  it  is  put  in.  After  the  primary 
operations  of  clearing  and  draining  have  been  executed,  it  is 
generally  neceflary  to  break  down  and  reduce  the  earth 
into  a fine  ftate  of  mould  by  common  or  trench-digging  ; 
and  the  expofure  of  a large  furface  to  the  a&ioii  and  in- 
fluence of  froft,  or  the  effe&s  of  heat  and  moilture  in  alter- 
nation, as  in  ridging  and  fummer-trenching.  See  Ridging 
and  Trenching. 

There  are  other  modes  that  contribute  to  the  produftion 
of  the  fame  efferit,  fuch  as  the  growth  of  particular  forts 
of  crops,  as  celery,  and  thofe  of  the  carrot,  parfnip,  beet, 
and  others  of  the  tap-rooted  kind  : and  the  application  of 
ftrong  hand-hoes  to  the  fuperficial  parts  at  proper  periods,  as 
when  the  foil  has  a difpofition  to  fall  down  in  a powdery 
condition.  This  laft  method  will  likewife  at  the  fame  time 
extirpate  and  deflroy  a number  of  weeds,  but  the  neceflity 
of  this  Ihould  be  conilantly  well  guarded  againil,  by  buffer- 
ing none  to  run  to  feed  in  the  garden. 

Confiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  gained  in  the  view  of 
rendering  garden  ground  mellow,  by  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  fuitable  manure.  In  this  view  the  manure  ihould 
not  have  advanced  too  far  in  the  ftate  of  decompoiition. 
Comports  and  very  rotten  manures  produce  but  a trifling  ef- 
fect in  this  way,  though  highly  beneficial  in  various  other 
refpects.  It  feems  not  improbable  but  that,  in  hot  feafons, 
where,  the  foil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  of  courfe  lumpy, 
benefit  might  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  a fmall  roller  upon 
the  furface. 

How  far  advantage  is  capable  of  being  derived  from  the 
refing  of  the  foil  in  this  fort  of  culture,  is  perhaps  not  yet 
fully  afcertained  ; but  certain  kinds  of  garden  crops  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  grow  better  on  new  land  than  fuch  as 
have  been  long  under  cultivation,  as  thofe  of  the  onion,  the 
carrot,  the  turnip,  and  the  potatoe  kinds.  Therefore  dif- 
ferent methods  of  effecting  this  purpofe  have  been  propofed, 
luch  as  laying  down  portions  of  garden-ground  annually  with 
grain  and  grafs  feeds,  and  breaking  others  up.  This  can, 
however,  be  only  praritifed  in  large  gardens,  either  with 
convenience  or  the  profpeft  of  fuccefs  ; and  in  all  cafes  muft 
be  employed  with  much  caution. 

Another  mode  is  by  trenching  to  different  depths  alter- 
nately, as  three  and  two  fpits,  fo  as  to  have  new  or  frefti 
fui-faces  from  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom,  cropping  each 
three  years,  and  letting  the  future  furfaces  rert  fix.  This 
practice  lias  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Walter  Nicol.  But 
it  can  only  be  had  recourfe  to  in  particular  mftances,  as  few 
gardens  admit  of  three  fpits’  depth  of  good  foil.  Befides,  the 
Vod.  XV, 


expence  of  performing  it  affords  a confiderable  objec- 
tion. 

Succejfwn  of  Crops. — This  is  a matter  of  confiderable  im- 
portance in  culinary  gardening,  as  the  growth  of  good  and 
healthy  vegetables,  and  the  keeping  of  the  foil  in  a proper 
ftate  of  heart,  in  a great  meafure,  depends  upon  it.  The 
main  principle  on  which  it  proceeds  is  that  of  never  growing 
what  are  termed  exhaufting  crops  in  fucceffion  ; or  letting 
two  or  three  of  the  fame  nature  or  fort  follow  each  other. 
It  is  well  known  to  horticulturifts,  that  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  they  conftantly  become  deteriorated  in  quality,  and 
greatly  leffened  in  the  quantity  of  produce.  The  clofenefs 
of  ftiade  afforded  by  the  plants  is  alfo  another  principle  that 
Ihould  be  carefully  attended  to  in  managing  this  bullnefs. 
In  this  praCtice  it  has  been  fuggefted  by  Mr.  London  that 
“ the  vegetables  cultivated  fhould  be  divided  into  claffes  ac- 
cording to  their  refpedtive  natures , modes  of  culture , and  du- 
ration.' ’ It  is  conceived  that  in  refpeCt  to  natures ? they  may 
be  divided  into,  lit.  Such  as  have  rarnofe  roots,  as  the  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  brocoli,  See.  2d.  Such  as  have  fufiform 
roots,  as  die  carrot,  beet,  parfnip,  &c.  3d.  Such  as  are 

fquamofe,  Efs  the  onion,  leek,  efchalot,  &c.  4th.  Such  as 
are  fibrous,  as  the  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  5th.  Such  as  are 
tuberofe,  as  the  potatoe,  Jerufalem  artichoke,  Sec.  They 
are  fuppofed  capable  of  further  divifion,  “ into  fuch  as  par- 
take of  two  of  thefe  divifions,  as  the  fufiform  and  fibrous, 
exemplified  in  the  bean,  pea,  kidney-bean,  fpinach,  See.  Sec." 

The  writer  adds  that  “ fome  crops  require  to  be  cultivated 
in  large  quantities,  as  peafe,  turnips,  onions  ; others  in  fmall 
portions,  as  moft  fallad  and  pot-herbs.  Some  require  very 
rich  foil,  and  generally  manure  previoufly  to  planting  or 
fowing,  as  celery,  cauliflower,  and  leeks  ; others  require  a 
tolerably  rich  fcil,  but  are  mtich  injured  by  manure  imme- 
diately previous  to  their  infertion,  as  carrot,  beet,  and  moft 
efculent  roots  of  fufiform  fliapes.” 

j.n  regard  to  modes  of  culture , it  is  fuggefted  that  culinary 
vegetables  may  be  diftinguifhed  “ into,  ill,  fuch  as  are  fown 
upon  the  furface  broadcaft,  as  onions,  turnips,  fpinach,  &c. 
2d.  Such  as  are  fown  or  planted  011  the  furface  but  in  drills, 
as  peafe,  beans,  and  potatoes.  3d.  Such  as  are  placed  in 
hollow  trenches,  as  celery,  and  fometimes  artichokes. 
4th.  Such  as  are  fown  or  raifed  on  beds  or  ridges,  as  afpa- 
ragus,  fea-kale,  and  frequently  early  crops  of  peafe,  &c. 
5th.  Some  require  the  foil  to  be  often  pulverized  while  grow- 
ing, as  potatoes,  peafe,  and  moft  drill-crops  ; others  admit 
of  it  but  in  a fmall  degree,  as  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  Sec. 
Some  are  occafionally  and  often  materially  injured  by  it,  as 
ftrawberries.’ ’ 

In  relation  to  duration , it  is  obferved  that  fome  are  fown 
and  removed  within  three  months  : as  early  crops  of  turnips, 
radifnes,  brafiica  plants,  for  removal,  &c.;  others  continue 
double  that  time,  as  onions  and  potatoes;  others  treble,  as 
frequently  brocoli  and  cabbages ; fome  continue  two 
feafons,  as  parfley,  fennel,  &c.  ; others  for  feveral  years, 
as  ftrawberries,  afparagus,  artichokes,  &c.  By  atten- 
tively confidering  thefe  and  other  divifions  which  the 
fubjeCt  admits  of,  it  is  fuppofed  much  advantage  may  be 
gained  by  the  culinary  gardener,  and  appropriate  luccef- 
fions  of  crops  formed  : “ thus  celery,  by  being  planted  in 
hollow  trenches,  pulverizes  the  foil  in  a high  degree  ; by 
requiring  a confiderable  quantity  of  manure  it  enriches  it  ; 
both  which  properties  are  neceflary  for  the  production  of 
plants  of  large,  rarnofe,  or  fafciculate  roots,  which  penetrate 
deep  into  the  foil,  fuch  as  artichokes,  fcorzonera,  afparagus. 
Sec.  Again,  thefe  crops  by  remaining  long  on  the  Toil, 
afford,  when  removed,  an  excellent  fituation  for  fucli  as  are 
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?v, ore  tranfitory,  as  peafe,  potatoes,  &c.’’  There  are  va- 
rious other  circumftaiices  that  are  deferving  of  attention 
on  this  fr.bje<t,  as  may  be  feen  by  coninlting  the  articles 
Chopping  and  Course  of  Crops.  . 

After-management. — There  are  fcarcely  any  two  plants  that 
require  exactly  the  lame  means  in  the  whole  of  their  culti- 
vation, though  in  many  inffa'ices  the  differences  are  but  very 
/mall.  In  the  annual  and  biennial  kinds,  the  limilarity  in 
many  cafes  is  very  conliderable ; but  in  that  of  the  perennial 
fallad  and  pot-herb  forts  it  moftly  differs  in  a high  degree. 
The  neceffary  culture  in  each  may  be  under  the  names  of  the 
particular  plants.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  culture  that 
is  requifite  may  be,  in  any  fort  of  plant  or  vegetable,  it 
fhould  always  be  executed  in  due  feafon,  and  under  proper 
circumftances  in  ierpect  to  the  Hate  of  the  ground.  There 
are  feveral  other  matters  in  the  performance  of  this  tufmefs 
that  require  the  attention  of  the  gardener,  as  will  be  feen 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Ufeful  and  important  alterations  and  changes  are  capable 
of  being  produced  in  vegetables,  by  diverting  their  natural 
and  ufual  habits  of  growth  and  production.  A very  plain 
and  eafy  method  of  accomplishing  this,  in  many  cafes,  is  by 
fetting  and  fowing,  at  unufual  periods,  as  between  thofc  in 
which  it  is  ufually  performed.  The  fame  thing  is  alfo  capa- 
ble of  being  effedted  by  making  ufe  of  different  forts  of  foil 
for  the  purpofe,  as  fuch  as  are  more  early  or  late,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  natural  qualities.  As  the  great  or  final 
purpofe  of  every  individual  vegetable  is  that  of  the  produc- 
tion of  its  flower,  fruit,  and  feed,  it  naturally  purfues  its 
growth  till  thefe  ends  are  fully  effected;  which  is  the  cafe  in 
very  different  lengths  of  time,  according  to  the  kind  of 
plant  or  tree,  being  fhort  in  fome,  while  in  others  it  takes 
up  a very  confiderable  length  of  time.  In  this  view,  by  cut- 
ting the  annual  and  biennial  forts,  fo  as  to  prevent  thefe  from 
taking  place,  they  may  be  continued  for  feveral  years.  And 
in  fome  cafes  perennials  may  be  made  to  afford  crops  at  un- 
ufual feafons.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  fome  fruit  trees 
and  flirubs  when  denudated  of  their  leaves  and  flowers  in  the 
late  vernal  feafon. 

In  different  fruit-trees  that  do  not  ufually  afford  any  pro- 
duce for  a great  length  of  time,  as  the  walnut  and  mulberry, 
it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  A.  Knight,  that  by  grafting  them 
by  approach  with  the  bearing  branches  of  old  trees,  they 
may  be  brought  into  bearing  in  the  courfe  of  three  years ; 
and  it  is  fuggeffed  that  this  method  may  probably  be  applied 
with  fuccefs  in  various  other  fimilar  cafes.  See  Grafting. 

The  practical  operations  of  this  branch  of  gardening 
divide  themfelves  under  a variety  of  different  heads,  as  ccn- 
fervatory,  efnalier,  green-houfe,  hot-bed,  hot-houfe,  hot- 
pi; , hot  wall,  mufnroom-houfe,  orchard,  planting,  pruning, 
Itandard-trees,  .raining,  vermin,  wall-fruit,  wall-tree,  water- 
ing, watering-engine,  weeding,  &c. 

Gardening,  in  Falconry.  To  garden  a haw l,  is  to  put 
her  on  a turf  of  grafs,  to  cheat  her. 

Some  alfo  ufe  the  fame  phrafe  for  the  giving  her  an  airing,, 
er  letting  her  fly  at  large. 

GARDENSEE,.  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in 
Oberland ; 25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Culm.  N.  lat.  530  35k 
E.  long.  18  43'. 

GARDENSK,  a town  of  Samogitia  ; 25  miles  S.  W. 
of  Miedniki. 

G ARDENSTOWN,  a fmall  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Bamff,  fltuated  in  a bay  at  the  entrance  into  the 
frith  of  Murray,  with  an  harbour  chiefly  adapted  to  A (long- 
boats and  fmall  veffels  ; feven  miles  E.  of  Bamff.  N.  lat. 
57°  37  • W.  long.  2 15k 


G ARDICCHI-  a town  on  the  weft  coal!  of  the  iflaml 
of  Corfu  ; feven  miles  S.  W.  of  Corfu. 

GARD1E,  Pontus  de  la,  in  ! Biography , who  flouriflied 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  was  ion  of  a gentleman 
of  Gardie,  near  Carcaffone,  in  France.  He  fervea  Aril 
under  marfhal  Brilac  in  Piedmont,  and  afterwards  in  the 
troops  lent  to  Scotland  by  king  Henry  II.  After  this  he 
went  into  the  Danifli  fcrvice,  and  was  taken  prifoner  in  an 
a dtion  againit  the  Swedes.  The  Swedifh  general,  who  was 
himfelf  a Frenchman,  recommended  Gardie  to  the  king, 
who  immediately  gave  him  a cornmiffion  in  his  army.  He 
was  afterwards  knighted  and  created  baron  of  Eckhohn, 
and  was  font  by  John,  king  of  Sweden,  as  ambaffador  to 
the  emperor  Rodolph,  and  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  In 
1580  he  was  made  general  of  the  Swedifli  army  in  a war 
againft  the  Ruffians,  from  whom  he  took  fome  important 
places.  The  government  of  Ingria  and  Livonia  was  conferred 
upon  him  for  his  great  fervices,  and  he  proceeded  in  a career 
of  luccefs,  and  was  honoured  with  other  important  offices.  In 
1585  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  at  the  entrance  of  the 
peri  of  Revel.  He  had  married  a natural  daughter  of  the  king, 
and  from  this  union  are  defeended  the  counts  de  la  Gardie, 
who  are  among  the  principal  nobles  of  Sweden.  Moreri. 

GARDINER,  Stephen,  an  Englilh  prelate  and  ftatef- 
man,  who  flouriflied  in  the  flxteenth  century,  and  who,  by 
the  part  which  he  took  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  has  had  his 
name  tranfmitted  with  infamy  to  pofferity.  He  was  a native 
of  St.  Edmunds  Bury,  and  born  about  the  year  1483.  Pie 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  natural  fon  of  Dr.  Lionel 
Woodvill,  bifliop  of  Sail  (bury,  and  brother  to  Elizabeth, 
queen  confort  to  Edward  IV.  Lie  took  his  furname  from 
his  reputed  father,  a menial  fervant  of  the  bifliop,  who 
married  his  mother  with  a view  of  preventing  the  confe- 
quences  which  would  have  refultcd,  had  the  real  Hate  of  the 
cafe  been  known.  Of  the  early  years  of  this  remarkable 
man  we  have  no  account ; but  at  the  proper  age  he  was  fent 
to  Trinity-Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  purfued  his  iludies 
with  uncommon  diligence,  and  in  a fhort  time  obtained  a 
high  degree  of  reputation  lor  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents, 
for  correftnefs  and  elegance  in  writing  and  fpeaking  Latin, 
and  for  extraordinary  /kill  in  the  Greek  language.  As  a clai- 
fical  fcholar  he  read  incefiantly  the  works  of  Cicero,  and 
imitated  his  ftyle  fo  clofely,  as  to  draw  down  the  feverity  of 
criticifm  on  that  account.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  took  liis  degree  of  doctor 
in  the  year  1520.  Different  ftaternents  are  made  reflecting 
his  firil  patron : according  to  fome,  it  was  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  though  others  aferihe  the  notice  taken 
of  him  to  cardinal  Wolfey.  To  the  latter  it  is  known 
that  Gardiner  acted  as  a piivate  fecretary,  and  was  for  fome 
time  one  of  the  cardinal  s family.  In  this  fituation  an  inci- 
dent happened 'which  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king.  Cardinal  Wolfey  having  projected  an  alliance 
with  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  Gardiner  was  employed  to 
draw  up  a plan  of  it.  While  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
work,  the  king  chofe  to  examine  the  progrefs  which  was 
made  by'the  fecretary,  and  being  well  pleafed  with  the  per- 
formance, and  ftill  more  with  Ik  is  converfation,  and  with  his 
fltnefs  for  bufinefs,  be  not  only  expreffed  his  fatisfaction  of 
the  young  man’s  talents,  but  admitted  him  into  a confi- 
dential intercourfe,  and  from  this  period  fcarcely  any  ilate 
affair  of  moment  was  concluded  without  the  advice  of  Gar- 
diner. In  the  year  1527  ,or  1528,  he  was  appointed,  in  con- 
junction with  Edward  Fox,  to  an  embafiy  to  Rome,  to  ne- 
gociate  the  bufinefs  of  the  king’s  divorce  from  queen  Cathe- 
rine. Although  Fox  would  naturally  rank  higher  than 
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Ills  coadjutor,  yet  Gardiner,  being  e>  teemed  the  belt  civilian 
in  England,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  embaffy,  and  having 
been  already  admitted  into  the  king’s  cabinet  council  for 
this  affair,  was  Hyled  in  the  cardinal’s  credentials  to  the 
pope,  “ Primary  Secretary  of  the  moH  fecret  counfels.” 
The  cardinal  calls  Gardiner  “ the  half  of  himfelf,  than  whom 
none  was  dearer  to  him,”  and  he  alfured  the  pope  he  might 
fay  with  the  utmoit  fafety  to  Gardiner  whatever  he  would 
deliver  to  himfelf.  At  firll  the  pope  feemed  to  be  playing 
a double  game,  but  by  the  repreientations  and  addrels  ol 
Gardiner  lie  at  length  obtained  a commiflipn  from  his  ho- 
linefs,  appointing  cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campeggi  to  deter- 
mine the  bufineis  in  their  own  way.  for  this  important 
fervice  Gardiner  was  highly  applauded  by  his  mailer,  by 
the  king,  and  by  Anne  Bulleu,  who  under  her  own  hand 
alfured  him  (he  felt  every  difpofition  to  render  him  all  the 
grateful  returns  in  her  power.  Having  fent  home  his  col- 
league Fox,  the  fecretary  remained  at  Rome,  hoping  to 
fecure  the  papal  crown  for  Wolfey,  to  which  he  had  long 
aipired,  and  which  the  dangerous  illnefs  of  Clement  Vli. 
gave  him  fome  hopes  of  attaining.  Gardiner  added  with  fo 
much  zeal  and  diilnterellednefs  on  this  occafion,  that  he 
fecured  the  fuffrages  of  at  1‘eaH  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber ol  cardinals.  The  recovery  ol  the  pope  put  an  end 
for  a time  to  the  hopes  of  the  contending  parties ; never- 
thelefs  the  cardinal  was  aware  of  the  great  obligations  he 
was  under  to  Gardiner  for  the  zeal  which  he  had  fliewn  in 
his  behalf : nor  was  he  lefs  pleaft'd  with  him  for  reconciling 
the  pope  to  the  endowment  of  his  two  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Ipfwich  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dilfolved  lefier  mo- 
naileries.  Gardiner  was  recalled  from  Rome  to  manage 
the  king’s  caufe  of  divorce  before  the  legates,  and  immedi- 
ately on  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Norfolk,  which  was  the  firll  inftance  of  his  preferment  in 
the  church,  but  on  account  of  his  great  ufefulnefs  to  the 
jovereign  he  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  fecretary  of  Hate. 
In  this  iituation  he  was  confidered  as  having  a large  lhare  m 
the  management  of  all  important  altairs,  and  was  particu- 
larly confulted  by  the  king  when  cardinal  Campeggi  declared 
that  the  caufe  of  the  divorce  mu  ft  be  lent  bade  to  Rome, 
and  that  himfelf  and  his  colleague  could  proceed  no  farther. 
Gardiner,  by  the  affiilance  of  archbifhop  Cranmer,  found 
a method  of  extricating  the  king  from  his  difficulty.  (See 
Cranmer.)  The  new  method  of  proceeding  in  this  buii- 
nefs  contributed  to  hailen  the  ruin  of  Wolfey,  who  had 
fome  time  been  fufpedted  by  the  monarch  of  being  inimical 
to  the  divorce.  In  his  dillrefs  the  cardinal  had  recourfe  to 
his  old  fervant,  the  fecretary,  from  whom  it  is  believed  he 
met  with  as  iincere  returns  of  gratitude  and  real  friendihip 
•as  he  could  defire  or  expecl.  In  the  year  1530  Gardiner 
was  employ,  d,  in  conjunction  with  box,  to  precure  from 
the  univeriity  of  Cambridge  a declaration  in  favour  of 
the  king’s  caufe.  Ke  was  at  this  time  mailer  of  Tri- 
nity Ha?!,  and  by  the  influence  which  this  office  gave  him 
they  fucceeded  in  their  plans.  For  this  and  for  his  other 
fervices  in  behalf  of  the  king  he  was  rewarded  by  very 
valuable  eecleiiafiical  promotions,  till  at  length,  in  1531, 
he  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Winchcfter.  In  1533  the  new 
prelate  fat  in  the  court  with  archbifhop  Cranmer,  when  the 
latter  pronounced  the  fentence  by  which  queen  Catherine  s 
marriage  was  declared  null  and  void.  In  the  fame  year  lie 
was  lent  ambaflador  to  France,  whither  he  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Bonner.  The  object  of  this  journey  was 
to  attend  an  interview  between  the  pope  and  the  French 
king  at  Marfeilles,  and  to  difcover  their  dehgns,  which 
Henry  and  his  council  iufpefted  to  be  of' a holtiie  nature 
■a? aii ill  England.  They  did  not,  on  this  occaiisn,  fcruple 


to  declare  that  Henry  VIII.  would  appeal  to  a general 
council,  if  the  pope  fhould  pretend  to  proceed  to  judgment 
in  his  caufe.  Upon  the  return  of  bilhop  Gardiner  he  was 
called  upon,  with  the  other  bifnops,  to  acknowledge  the 
king  as  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  and  to  take  the  oath 
appointed  for  that  purpofe.  With  this  fummons  he  not 
only  complied  with  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  publilhed  a 
defence  of  the  king’s  fupremacy.  His  pen  was  made  ufe 
of  upon  other  occalions,  in  vindicating  the  king’s  divorce, 
his  fubfequent  marriage,  and  his  emancipation  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  fee,  upon  which  fub- 
jedls  his  various  treatifes  obtain  him  a high  degree  of  repu- 
tation. Gardiner  was,  however,  zealoully  attached  to  the 
fuperftitiqjjs  of  the  Romilh  church,  and  oppofed  with  ail 
his  llrength  any  attempts  made  to  introduce  the  principles 
of  the  Proteitant  reformation.  In  the  year  1935  he  was 
warmly  engaged  with  Cranmer,  who  had  fent  him  notice 
that  he  fhould  vifit  his  diocefe,  and  who  had  made  a pre- 
poial  in  the  convocation  to  petition  the  king  for  leave  to 
make  an  Englifn  tranflation  of  the  bible.  About  this  pe- 
riod Gardiner  refumed  his  embafly  to  France,  where  he 
prevailed  on  the  French  king  to  remove  from  his  dominions 
Dr.  Reginald  Pole,  then  dean  of  Exeter,  a circumftance 
that  gave  life  to  the  animoiity  which  afterwards  fubfilled 
between  thefe  churchmen.  At  this  period  he  entered  a 
ilrong  protell  refpefting  a project  of  a religious  league 
with  the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany.  In  1538  he  was 
fent  ambaflador  to  the  German  diet  of  Ratilhon,  where  he 
acquitted  himfelf  with  much  credit  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
commiffion,  but  he  there  fell  under  a fufpicion  of  holding  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  pope,  on  the  fubjedl  of  ren- 
dering popery  triumphant  in  England.  But  Henry  was  Hill 
too  much  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome  to  bring  his 
prelate  into  any  trouble  on  account  of  his  zeal  on  this  fub- 
je6l : he  even  took  pains,  notwithftandSg  his  hollility  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  to  prevent  his  fubjedls  from  departing  from 
their  old  ellabli fated  creed.  In  fome  cafes  he  had  recourfe  to 
the  aid  of  perfecution  in  jullification  of  the  caufe  of  popery. 
John  Lambert  had  written  a paper  againfl  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  prefence,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  archbifhop 
Cranmer,  before  whom  and  bilhop  Latimer  he  was  fum- 
rrioned,  and  there  admonifhed  to  retradl  what  lie  had 
written,  Lambert  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  as  be  could 
not  be  convinced  ; he  appealed  to  the  king,  who,  by  t lie  ad- 
vice of  Gardiner,  cited  him  to  appear  in  Weilminller-hall. 
Here  the  king  fat  in  great  llate,  furrounded  by  the  bifhops, 
nobility,  clergy,  and  council:  a long  debate  enl’ued,  in  which 
the  honeH  man  was  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  reduced  to  lilence.  Hei.iry  then  demanded  of 
him,  if  he  were  convinced,  and  whether  he  would  live  or 
die?  He  replied,  with  great  humility,  that  “ he.  committed 
his  foul  to  God,  and  iubmitted  his  body  to  the  king’s  cle- 
mency.” The  king  Hernly  told  him,  for  clemency  never 
entered  into  the  compofition.  of  Henry  VIII.,  if  he  did  not 
recant  lie  mull  die,  for  he  would  not  be  a patron  of  heretics. 
Lambert  was  a hero,  as  well  as  an  honeH  man  ; he  refufed  to 
recant,  and  was  burnt-  in  Smithfield  with  circumfiances  of 
uncommon  cruelty.  This  tragical  feene  was  unqueflionably 
the  refult  of  Gardiner’s  advice,  and  on  that  account  claims 
to  lie  -narrated  in  his  life,  though  it  muil  be  again  referred  to. 
See  Henry  VIII. 

In  1539  Gardiner  diflinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  exertions  tu 
procure  the  act  of  the  fix  articles,  commonly  denominated 
the  Bloody  Statute  ; and  very  foon  after  the  palling  of  this 
ad,  Dr.  Barnes  and  two  others  weye  burnt  in  Smithfield  for 
lierefy,  at  the  fame  time  that  three  papiils  were  hanged  for 
owning  the  pope’s  fupremacy  and  denying  the  king’s,  which 
4 O 2 caufed 
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caufed  the  remark  of  a foreigner,  “ that  in  England  there 
■was  a ftrange  method  of  managing  matters,  for  thofe  that 
were  the  pope’s  adherents  were  hanged,  and  thofe  who  were 
againft.  him  were  burnt.’’ 

Upon  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  in  1540,  Gardiner  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  which  fituation 
he  was  the  conftant  opponent  of  whatever  was  propofed  to 
be  introduced  in  favour  of  improving  the  plans  of  education : 
he  was  the  advocate  for  old  cuftoms  and  practices,  becaufe 
they  were  old,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  might  be  vicious 
and  abfurd.  He  even  charged  fir  John  Clarke  with  endea- 
vouring to  remove  “ an  evil  well  placed.” 

In  1542  a convocation  was  held  to  examine  the  merits  of 
the  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  Gardiner  and  the  popiih  party 
reprobated  it  as  a moft  unfaithful  verfion  of  the  original,  and 
to  obtain  a decree  againft  it  they  offered  to  produce  a better, 
fully  expecting  that  the  time  requiiite  for  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  fo  great  an  undertaking,  might  afford  fair  opportu- 
nities for  fuppreffing  it  altogether.  C ranine r,  however,  had 
the  addrefs  to  get  it  referred  to  the  examination  of  the  two 
univerfities  ; and,  to  the  extreme  mortification  of  Gardiner, 
he  made  fome  further  progrefs  in  the  work  of  reformation, 
by  obtaining  a mitigation  of  fome  of  the  fevere  adls  concern- 
ing religion.  Gardiner,  about  this  time,  was  one  of  the 
commifiioners  appointed  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace  with 
Scotland,  and  to  negociate  a marriage  between  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  young  Scottifh  queen  ; but  in  all  his  public 
employments  he  never  loft  fight  of  a favourable  opportunity 
of  impeding  the  progrefs  of  freedom  and  inquiry  in  religious 
concerns.  With  this  view  he  probably  employed  perfons  as 
fpics  upon  the  conduct  of  thofe  attached  to  the  reformed 
principles  ; and,  having  been  informed  that  feveral  fuch  were 
to  be  found  at  Windfor,  he  moved  the  king  in  council  that  a 
commiflion  might  be  granted  for  fearching  fufpedted  houfes 
in  that  town,  in  which  fome  books  were  found  written 
againft  the  fix  articles.  Four  perfons  were  apprehended, 
tried,  and  condemned  for  herefy,  of  whom  three  were  fen- 
tenced  to  be  burnt.  After  this,  Gardiner  himfelf  fell  under 
the  fufpicion  of  the  king,  and  an  order  was  made  out  for 
committing  him  to  the  Tower  ; but  the  prelate,  appearing 
in  perfon  in  the  prefence  of  his  fovereign,  contrived  to  obtain 
a pardon  before  any  fteps  could  be  taken  to  prove  his  guilt. 
In  the  year  1545  he  oppofed  and  defeated  a defign  which 
Cranmer  had  formed,  by  a revilion  and  reformation  of  the 
canon  laws,  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  order  of  ecclefiaftical 
affairs  in  England,  and  to  a period  of  ftiil  further  improve- 
ment. During  this  fame  year  Gardiner  was  employed  in 
Flanders  to  carry  on  political  negociations  with  the  emperor 
and  the  French  king,  and  while  he  was  abfent  from  the 
kingdom  Cranmer  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  king’s  confent 
for  the  abolifhing  of  fome  of  the  prevailing  fuperftitions. 
Gardiner  was  apprifed  of  the  plan,  and  writing  to  the  king 
to  fay  that  his  buiinefs  was  in  a good  train,  he  took  that  op- 
portunity of  earneftly  entreating  him  not  to  fuffer  any  inno- 
vation in  religion,  for  if  he  did  there  would  be  no  hope  left  of 
fucceeding  with  the  emperor.  Soon  after  Gardiner’s  return 
from  the  continent  he  contrived  to  fet  on  foot  a perfecution 
againft  the  proteftants  upon  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles. 
A charge  was  firft  brought  againft  Mrs.  Anne  Afcough,  a 
lady  of  unblemilhed  manners,  exemplary  piety,  ready  wit, 
and  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. By  making  her  the  obje&  of  their  perfecution,  they 
expefted  to  extort  from  her  confeffions  which  would  furnifh 
matter  of  accufation  againft  fome  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  other  high  characters  in  the  kingdom.  After  feveral 
examinations,  in  which  the  tortures  of  the  rack  were  reforted 
to,  they  condemned  her  to  the  flames,  in  which  Ihe  buffered, 


with  three  others,  for  fpeaking  againft  the  real  prefence.  Sir 
George  Blage,  one  ol  the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  privy 
chamber,  was  likewife  condemned  to  be  burnt,  but  the  king 
interfered  and  fet  him  at  liberty. 

The  next  attempt  made  by  Gardiner  to  crufh  the  fa- 
vourers of  the  reformation,  which  failed  in  its  defign,  and 
which  irrecoverably  alienated  the  king’s  mind  from  him,  was 
directed  againft  Catherine  Parr,  to  whom  the  king  had  been 
married  three  years.  After  this,  Henry  never  admitted 
the  bifhop  into  his  prefence,  excepting  once,  when  he  was 
informed  that  he  came  to  tender  him  a benevolence,  granted 
him  by  the  clergy.  On  that  occafton  he  barely  fuffered  him 
to  approach,  to  deliver  his  meffage,  and  when  he  had  received 
it  went  into  another  apartment.  So  completely  was  the  king 
alienated  from  Gardiner,  that,  though  he  had  formerly  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  executors,  and  of  the  council  to  prince 
Edward,  he  now  ordered  a new  will  to  be  drawn,  in  which 
his  name  was  omitted. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  Gardiner,  though  the  power 
was  taken  out  of  his  hands,  obje&ed,  as  violently  as  ever, 
again  it  the  meafures  of  reform  which  Cranmer  was  defirous 
of  introducing,  and  on  this  account  he  was  imprifoned  in 
the  Fleet,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  feverity.  In 
this  ftate  of  confinement  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  fef- 
fion  of  parliament,  when  he  was  liberated  by  the  king’s 
pardon,  though  he  had  never  been,  formally  accufed  of  any 
particular  crime.  Being  fet  at  liberty  he  repaired  to  his 
diocefe,  where  he  conformed  himfelf,  outwardly  at  leaft,  to 
the  orders  of  the  council,  fo  that  it  was  impofiible  to  take 
any  advantage  againft  him;  but  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  privately,  to  oppofe  the 
principles  of  the  reformation.  He  even  preached  againft 
them,  and  exhorted  his  people  to  beware  of  receiving  any 
other  dodtrine  than  that  which  he  had  taught  them.  Of 
this  conduct  a complaint  was  made  againft  him,  in  the 
council,  before  whom  he  was  fummoned  in  the  year  1548, 
and,  having  been  feverely  reprimanded,  was  ordered  to  keep 
his  houfe  till  he  had  given  fatisfaCfcion,  which  was  to  be  by 
preaching  before  the  king,  according  to  certain  directions 
to  be  given  him.  On  the  day  appointed  he  did  preach,  hut 
his  difeourfe  made  the  breach  ftiil  wider,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted a clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower.  Here  he  was  de- 
tained two  years,  and  then  brought  before  the  council,  where 
he  was  informed  that  they  fat  by  a fpecial  commiflion  to 
judge  him,  and  that  he  was  required  to  fubferibe  to  the  arti- 
cles which  had  been  fent  to  him.  Gardiner  was  inflexible, 
and  refufed ; and,  in  confequence  of  it,  he  was  in  the  year 
1551  deprived  of  his  bilhopric  for  difobedience  and  contempt 
of  the  king’s  authority.  The  bifhop  protefted  againft  his 
judges,  and  objeCted  to  their  commiflion  ; and  when  fentence 
was  about  to  be  given  againft  him  he  appealed  from 
the  delegates  to  the  king,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  appeal.  After  this  he  was  deprived  of  thofe  little 
indulgences,  which  had  been  before  allowed  him  in  his  con- 
finement, and  he  was  kept  prifoner  in  the  Tower  during  the 
remainder  of  king  Edward’s  reign.  Here  he  fpent  his  time 
in  compofing  a variety  of  Latin  poems,  tranflated  into  Englifh 
verfe  feveral  of  the  poetical  parts  «f  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
wrote  fome  controverfial  traCts.  He  anticipated  a change  of 
circumftances  which  fhould  put  him  in  poffefiion  of  the  degree 
of  influence  and  profperity  that  he  formerly  enjoyed.  In  the 
year  1553  his  hopes  were  realized  in  the  accefiion  of  Mary  to 
the  throne  of  thefe  realms.  On  the  8th  of  July,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  Romifh  obfeauies  for  the  late  king, 
who  was  buried  at  Weftminfter,  with  the  Englifh  fervice,  by 
archbifhop  Cranmer  : and  on  the  following  day  he  relumed 
the  poffeilion  of  Winchefter-houfe,  after  an  abfence  of  five 
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years,  and  on  the  23d  he  was  declared  chancellor  of  En- 
gland, and  immediately  became  the  queen’s  prime  minifter, 
and  was  entruited  with  the  chief  management  of  public 
affairs.  He  now  determined  to  re-eltablifli  the  popilh  reli- 
gion, and  to  reconcile  the  kingdom  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 
Preaching,  except  by  the  queen’s  fpecial  licence,  was  in- 
ftantly  prohibited : images  were  fet  up  by  the  popilh  party, 
and  the  old  rites  and  the  Latin  fervice  were  very  generally 
introduced.  Though  the  laws  of  Edward  VI.  were  Hill 
unrepealed,  yet  tliefe  practices,  which  were  highly  illegal, 
were  connived  at  and  abetted  by  the  council,  which,  being 
modelled  after  Gardiner’s  own  mind,  harraffed  with  impri- 
fonment  and  very  fevere  ufage,  fir  James  Hales,  one  of  the 
judges  who  had  ventured  to  initrud  the  jultices  in  Kent,  to 
put  in  execution  the  laws  of  Edward  that  were  ftill  in  force. 
The  new  government  foon  fhewed  a determined  hoftility  to 
the  Proteifants,  who,  by  the  authority  of  Gardiner,  were 
molefted  in  the  religious  fervices  which  the  people  attended 
with  unufual  ferioufnefs,  under  the  apprehenfion  that  their 
liberties  would  foon  be  reltrained.  Spies  were  employed 
in  all  the  churches  in  London,  who,  to  pleafe  their  fuperiors, 
laid  informations  againll  the  preachers.  Thefe  had  no  re- 
drefs  ; they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  prefcribed  terms, 
or  were  committed  to  prifon.  Odober  the  ill  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  when  a general 
pardon  to  all  offenders  was  proclaimed,  with  the  exception 
of  thofe  who  were  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  and  other  places, 
on  the  charge  of  being  Proteftants.  On  the  10th  of  the 
fame  month  Gardiner  opened  the  firft  parliament  in  Mary’s 
reign  ; and  one  of  the  early  ads  of  this  affembly  was  the 
palling  a ftatute  for  confirming  the  marriage  of  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  the  queen’s  mother,  with  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
preamble  of  which  the  divorce  was  pronounced  impious  and 
illegal,  and  the  whole  blame  of  it,  againll  all  truth  and  juf- 
tice,  attributed  to  archbilhop  Cranmer.  He  next  caufed 
a bill  to  be  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  which,  after  a 
debate  of  fix  days  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  at  length 
carried  ; by  this,  all  the  laws  relating  to  religion  made  in 
king  Edward’s  reign  were  repealed,  and  it  Was  enabled  at 
the  fame  time  that  there  Ihould  be  no  other  form  of  divine 
fervice  but  what  had  been  ufed  in  the  Jail  year  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  This  was  a prelude  to  the  moll  fevere  and 
tyrannical  meafures  : ieveral  Protellant  prelates  were  de- 

prived of  their  fees  ; and  their  places  were  filled  by  Papills 
who  had  been  excluded  in  the  laft  reign.  The  commilfion 
for  the  deprivation  of  the  former  was  direded  to  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  bilhop  of  London,  and  others.  The  Protellants 
who  had  the  means,  fought  for  fafetv  by  withdrawing  into 
foreign  parts,  and  thofe  who  were  left  behind  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  bilhop’s  vengeance.  The  prifons  were 
crowded  with  victims,  waiting  with  anxiety  and  terror  the 
decrees  of  a bloody  tribunal.  In  the  mean  time  Gardiner 
was  engaged  in  the  management  of  a treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  queen  and  Philip,  l'on  of  Charles  V.,  king  of 
Spain.  This  meafure  was  extremely  odious  to  the  nation 
in  general,  and  though  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  drawn 
with  great  art  and  plaulibility,  and  apparently  much  in  fa- 
vour of  England,  yet  when  they  were  publilhed  they  gave 
no  fatisfadion  to  the  people,  who  expedled  that  if  it  took 
-place,  not  only  popery  would  be  confirmed,  but  a Spanilh 
government  and  inquifition  be  eftablilhed,  and,  perhaps, 
England  at  length  would  be  reduced  to  the  degraded  iitua- 
tion  of  a province  to  Spain.  The  general  dilcontent  on 
this  fubjed  gave  rife  to  the  infurredion  headed  by  fir 
Thomas  Wyat.  This  was  foon  quelled,  but  the  infurgents 
were  purfued  with  unabating  fury,  and  the  odium  of  the 
meafures  was  call  on  Gardiner,  which  made  him  univerfally 


hated.  On  the  fame  occafion,  the  princefs  Elizabeth  was 
fent  to  the  Tower,  under  the  pretence  of  being  concerned 
in  Wyat’s  confpiracy,  but  as  he  publicly  acquitted  her  of 
this  charge,  and  as  nothing  could  be  produced  againll  her, 
file  was  releafed  from  her  confinement.  In  1554,  Gardiner 
was  enabled  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  the  queen’s  marriage, 
and  in  July  the  queen  met  the  Spanilh  prince  at  Winchefler* 
where  they  were  married  by  the  bifnop.  He  now  felt  him- 
felf  fecure  and  determined  to  avenge  himfelf  on  the  Protef- 
tants in  retaliation  for  what  he  had  fullered  from  them  during 
the  preceding  reign.  Cardinal  Pole  was  now  admitted  as, 
the  pope’s  legate  in  England,  and  foon  after  his  arrival  he 
declared  to  the  parliament  the  objed  of  his  million,  and  in- 
vited them  to  reconcile  themfelves  and  the  kingdom  to  the 
apollolic  fee.  To  this  they  readily  agreed,  and  prefented 
a petition  to  their  majellies  for  the  purpofe,  which,  being 
fignified  to  the  legate  in  the  royal  prefence  by  Gardiner, 
the  cardinal  abfolved  them,  and  received  the  people  of 
England  once  more  into  the  bofom  of  the  catholic  church. 
Almoll  immediately  after  this  an  act  was  palled,  by  which 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  re-ellabli(hed,  and 
a bill  quickly  followed  it,  by  which  the  old  llatutes  againll 
the  heretics  were  revived  in  full  force.  From  this  period 
Gardiner  gave  full  fcope  to  his  fanguinary  difpofition  ; he 
glutted  himfelf  with  the  blood  of  the  Protellants,  and  was 
for  fome  months  perfonally  concerned  in  the  moll  favage 
ads  of  barbarity.  Finding,  however,  that  by  his  adivity  in 
the  bloody  work  he  had  rendered  himfelf  fufficiently  odious, 
not  only  to  Protellants,  but  to  all  the  moderate  perfons  of 
his  own  party,  he  withdrew  from  taking  an  open  part  in  it. 
He  was  now  appointed  with  others  to  proceed  to  Calais,  to 
a kind  of  congrefs  which  was  held  there  for  the  purpofe  of 
mediating  a peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France.  During  this  negociation,  the  pope  died,  and  upon 
the  elevation  of  his  fucceffor,  Gardiner  took  every  precau- 
tion to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  the  fuc- 
celfion  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  In  the  month  of  Odober 
1 555,  the  bilhop  opened  the  feflions  of  Parliament,  and  in  a 
Ihort  time  afterwards  he  was  taken  ill  of  a difeafe  which  ter- 
minated his  life  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  caufe, 
and  the  exad  time  of  this  prelate’s  death,  have  been  varioully 
related.  By  fome  his  lalt  difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been  the  gout  ; 
but  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  a fiippreffion  of  urine,  and 
fome  have  imputed  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  death  to  the 
effed  of  God’s  judgments  on  him  for  his  cruelties  exercifed 
towards  the  bilhops  Ridley'  and  Latimer.  By  every  hifto- 
rian  he  is  reprefented  as  having  buffered  the  moll  excruciating 
agonies  on  his  death-bed,  and  to  have  felt  the  utmoft  remorfe 
in  the  recollection  of  his  pall  mifdeeds.  Frequently'  did  he 
exclaim,  with  the  utmoft  anguilh  of  mind,  “ Erravi  cum 
Petro,  fed  non  flevi  cum  Petro.”  But  the  errors  of  the 
apoftle  Peter  were  not  to  be  compared,  and  ought  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  foul  deeds  of  the  blood-thirfty 
Gardiner.  The  denial  of  his  mailer  in  one  cafe  was  pro- 
bably the  refult  of  timidity  only  : the  perfecutions  of  the 
bilhop  of  Winchefter  were  the  deliberate  ads  of  a malignant 
heart,  Heeled  againll  every  fentiment  of  charity,  honour, 
and  juftice.  The  perfon  of  the  bilhop  perfedly  corre- 
fponded  with  his  mind,  if  the  account  given  of  it  byr  his 
fucceffor  Dr.  Poymet  can  be  relied  on  : “ This  dodor,’’ 
fays  he,  “ hath  a fwarth  colour,  hanging  look,  frowning 
brows,  eyes  an  inch  within  his  head,  a nofe  hooked  as  a 
buzzard,  nollrils  like  a horfe,  ever  fnuffing  in  the  win'd,  a 
fparrow  mouth,  &c.”  This  was,  probably,  in  fome  degree, 
a caricature  reprefentation,  didated  by  perfonal  hatred  ; 
neverthelefs  it  is  a portrait  well  adapted  to  a perfecutor. 
It  has,  however,  been  remarked,  that  with  all  the  deformity' 
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• I his  mind,  he  was  occalionally*an  enconrager  of  learning, 
when  the  parties  didinguifhed  by  it  were  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  was  the  patron  of  fome  young  men  who  became 
didinguifhed  public  characters,  and  in  two  iuftances  thefe 
were  °zealous  Proteltants  as  well  as  eminent  for  learning. 

'I' he  perfons  referred  to  were  fir  I homas  Smith,  w no  had 
been  fccretary  to  Edward  VI.,  and  Roger  Afcham  ; with 
regard  to  thefe,  his  attention  to  the  interefts  of  learning 
triumphed  over  his  fyftematic  enmity  to  heretics  : he  per- 
mitted the  former  to  live  in  a date  of  privacy  utimolefted, 
granting  him  a penfion  of  ioo /.  per  ann.  and  the  lattei  he 
preferred  to  be  Latin  fecretary  to  queen  Mary.  Gardiner 
himfelf  was  an  author,  but  his  pieces  are  of  no  great  moment. 
Several  of  his  letters  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord  protestor, 
and  other  perfons,  are  extant  in  the  fird  edition  of  rox  s 
“ Afts  and  Monuments,”  and  fome  to  Smith  and  Cheke, 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  in  Bene  t college 
library  at  Cambridge.  The  charafter  given  of  this  prelate 
by  one  of  his  biographers  is,  that  “ he  was  proud  and  arro- 
gant, obftinate  and  vain,  of  unbounded  ambition,  and  maker 
of  the  mod  profound  diffimulation.  T hough  poffefied  of  much 
natural  courage  and  refolution,  as  a courtier  he  was  fervile  ; 
and  lie  fcrupled  not  to  violate  his  confcience,  when  he  had 
objefts  of  intered  or  ambition  in  view.  L he  part  that  he 
aCted  againdthe  Papal  fupremacyinthe  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  conceffions  which  he  offered  to  make  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  compared  with  his  fubfequent  conduCt  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  or 
the  preceding  remarks.  They  alfo  fliew  that  he  had  no 
fixed  principles  of  religion,  and  that  his  perfecting  fpirit 
is  to  be  attributed  to  falfe  and  narrow  views  of  policy,  and 
to  a cruel  malignant  nature.  When  he  pleafed  he  could 
aflame  a winning  add  refs,  and  difplay  no  inconfiderable  de- 
gree of  eloquence,  but  when  he  was  employed  in  trying 
heretics,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  he  would  frequently 
defcend  to  the  lowed  abide,  and  the  grofleft  icurrility,  and 
behave  in  a manner  very  unworthy  of  the  charaCter  either  of 
a gentleman  or  a fcholar,  and  dill  more  thofe  of  a Chridian 
.and  a biiliop.”  B og.  Bnt.  Burnet’s  Hid.  of  the  Re- 
form. 

Gardiner,  in  Geography,  a pod-town  of  America, 
in  Kennebeck  county  and  date  of  Maine,  on  the  wed  bank 
cf  Kennebeck  river. 

Gardiner’s  Bay,  a large  bay  on  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  Long  ifland,  on  the  coad  of  America.  N.  hit.  41  3'. 
W.  long.  72  15. 

CARDING,  or  Garbingen,  a town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Slefwick  ; 28  miles  W.S  W.  of  Siefwick. 
N.  lat.  54  24'.  E.  long.  8 52  . 

GARDNER,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Worceder  and  date  of  Maffachufetts,  incorporated  in  1785, 
and  containing  about  14,000  acres,  well  watered,  chief! v by 
Otter  river,  and  667  inhabitants  ; 58  miles  N.W.  of  Bofton. 

Gardner’s  Canal,  an  inlet  011  the  coad  of  New  Hano- 
ver, extending  about  40  miles  from-  ead  to  wed.  N.  lat.  of 
the  entrance  53  35  . E.  long.  231  17  . 

Gardner’s  IJlaiyl.  See  Am  augur  a. 

Gardner’s  Ifland,  or  IJle  of  Wight,  an  ifland  of  Ame- 
rica, Iving  at  the  ead  end  of  Long  ifland,  in  the  date  of 
New  York,  flickered  within  Oyder  pond  and  Montauk 
po bits ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  the  latter,  and  as  far  S.W.  of 
Plumb  ifland.  It  contains  about  3000  acres  of  fertile  land, 
and  yields  excellent  grafs,  wheat,  and  corn.  Fine  fheep  and 
cattle  are  alfo  railed  upon  it.  It  is  annexed  to  E.  Plamp- 
ton,  and  is  40  miles  S.  wedward  of  Newport,  Rhode 
ifland. 

GARDON,  a river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  de- 
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partment  of  the  Lozere,  traverfes  that  of  Card,  receiving 
another  river  in  its  courfe,  called  “ Gardon  d’Alais,”  and 
runs  into  the  Rhone,  4 miles  N.  of  Tarafcon. 

GARDONE,  a town  of  Italy,  on  the  Mela;  15  miles 
E.  of  Brefcia. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Dowlata- 
bad  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Amednagur. 

GARDOUCH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Touloufe. 

GARDSBY,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 28  miles  N.  of  Wexio. 

GARDSTRUM,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Calmar. 

GARE,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a coarfe  .wool,  full  of  da- 
ring hairs,  fuch  as  grow  about  the  lhanks  of  fheep.  3 1 Edw. 
III.  cap.  8. 

GARED,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Suz,  on  the  river  Suz,  famous  for  its  Morocco 
leather. 

GAPvEEA,  a town  of  Bengal;  24  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Moorfhedabad. 

GAR-EL-MAIL  AH,  /.  e.  the  Cave  of  Salt,  a fea-port 
of  Africa,  on  the  ead  coad  of  Tunis  ; 4 miles  W.  of  cape 
Zibeeb. 

GARENCIERES,  Tiieopiiieus,  in  Biography,  a phy- 
fician  of  the  faculty  of  Caen,  was  a na  ive  of  Paris.  He 
received  his  degree  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  came 
over  to  England,  where  he  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  in  which  he  was  born.  He  was  incorporated  in 
the  univedity  of  Oxford  on  the  10th  of  March,  1657,  and 
fettled  in  London,  where  he  was  appointed  phyiician  to  the 
French  ambaflador:  but  fortune  was  altogether  adverfe  to 
him,  and  he  died  overwhelmed  with  poverty  and  didrefs. 
He  was,  however,  a man  of  fome  fcier.ce,  as  his  works 
evince.  They  confid  of  a treatife,.  in  Eiighfh,  on  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  tincture  of  coral,  printed  in  1676,  in 
l2mo.  ; and  another  in  Latin,  entitled  “Anglia;  Flagellum, 
feu,  Tabes  Anglica  numeris  omnibus  abioluta,”  1647,  in 
i8mo.  Eloy.  Di£f.  Hid. 

GARENGEOT,  R.  Croissant  de,  an  eminent  French 
furgeon,  was  born  at  Vitre,  a imall  town  in  Brittany,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1688.  His  father  pra&ifed  furgery  at 
that  place,  and  fuperintended  his  education,  indrufting  him 
in  the  elements  of  his  own  profedion.  In  order  to  acquire 
a greater  extent  of  practical  knowledge,  Garengeot  fpent 
five  years  in  the  hofpital  of  Angers,  and  in  the  great  naval 
hofpitals  of  Brittany;  and  afterwards  made  two  voyages  in 
the  navy.  In  1711  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  his  means,  he  lodged  with  a barber-furgeon,  but 
ftudied  under  Window,  Thibaut,  Meri,  &c.  and  alfo  under 
the  expert. makers  of  St.  Come,  the  mod  celebrated  of  the 
furgical  fchools.  In  1725  he  was  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  corporation  of  St.  Come,  through  the  favour  of  M. 
Marefchnl,  then  fird  furgeon  to  the  king.  Soon  after  this, 
lie  gave  a courfe  of  lectures  on  anatomy  in  the  medical 
fchools  ; and  henceforth  his  reputation  extended  even  to 
foreign  countries  ; for  he  was  elefted  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  alfo  appointed  de- 
mondrator  royal  in  the  fchools  of  medicine.  On  tire  eda- 
blifnment  of  the  Society  of  Academicians,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  king,  in  1731,  Garengeot  was  chofe-n 
“ Commiffaire  pour  les  extraits,”  which  office  he  retained 
until  the  year  1742.  Pie  then  fucceeded  Terryer  in  the 
place  of  furgeon-major  of  the  king's  regiment  of  infantry. 
He  died  at  Cologne,  in  cohfequence  oi  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, 011  the  10th  of  December,  1759,  at  the  age  of  71. 

The  fird  of  t lie  works  of  Garengeot,  entitled  “ Traite 
des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,”  was  pnbliilied  at  Paris  in 
8 1720, 
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l 7 jo,  and  tranflated  into  the  Englifti  and  German  lan- 
guages.— 2.  “ Traite  des  Inftrumens  de  Chirurgie,”  print- 
ed at  Paris,  and  the  Plague,  1723,  and  at  Paris  again  in 
1727,  in  two  volumes,  with  plates. — 3.  “ Myotomie  humaine 
et  canine,  ou  la  manisre  de  diifequer  les  Mufcles  de  Lhomme 
et  des  chiens,  fuivie  d’une  Myologie  ou  Hilloire  abregee  des 
Mufcles,”  Paris,  1724,  1728,  1750,  two  volumes,  i2mo. 
The  laft  of  thefe  editions  is  much  more  correct  than  the 
two  former. — 4.  “ Splanchnologie,  on,  Traite  d’Anatomie 
concernant  les  vifceres,”  Paris,  1728,  1729,  in  1 2mo.  ; 
ibid,  1742,  in  two  volumes,  nrao.  A German  edition  was 
printed  at  Berlin,  in  8vo.  in  1733,  which  is  faid  to  contain 
fome  valuable  matter,  but  chiefly  belonging  to  Window 
and  Morgagni.  At  the  end  of  this  work  there  is  a differ- 
tation  “ Stir  lorigine  de  la  Chirurgie  et  de  la  Medicine, 
&c.”  in  which  Garengeot  difp laved  an  exceffive  pride  and 
vanity,  according  to  Portal  ; attempting  to  trace  all  the 
molt  brilliant  difcoveries  in  medicine  to  the  furgeons  ; blit 
forgetting  the  obligations  which  he  himfelf  owed  to  Du 
Verney,  Window,  and  Morgagni.  For  inftance,  he  denied 
that  Harvey  was  the  difcoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  he  attributed  to  Rue  ft,  a Swifs  furgeon. — 
5.  His  Lift  work  was  entitled  “ L’Operation  de  la  Taille 
par  l’appareil  lateral  corrigee  de  tons  fes  defauts,”  Paris, 
1730,  in  i2ir,o.  Floy.  Difit.  Hift. 

GARET,  in  Geography,  the  moll  northern  province  of 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  on  the  weftern  banks  of  the  Mul- 
luvia,  which  divides  Morocco  from  the  province  of  Treme- 
cen.  This  province,  about  20  or  25  leagues  in  length,  is 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  fouth  by 
mount  Atlas,  and  to  tiie  weft  by  the  province  of  Rif. 

GAREWDUN,  a town  of  Thibet.  N.  lat.  33“  18'. 
E.  long.  8o°  50 . 

GAREZZO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura,  on  the  Tanaro  ; 9 miles  S.  of  Ceva. 

GARFETE,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Crato. 

GAR-FISH,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Esox  helone. 

G AU-Fisn,  Gnat.  See  E.sox  ojfeus. 

GARGANEY,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  duck,  the 
Anas  querquedula  of  naturalilts,  diftinguilhed  by  having  the 
fpot  on  the  wings  green,  and  a white  line  over  the  eyes. 
Donov.  Br  Birds. 

This  bird  is  feventeen  inches  in  length,  with  varied  plu- 
mage;-the  bill  lead-colour;  crown  dufky  with  oblong 
ftreaks ; cheeks  and  neck  purple  with  white  ftreaks  ; 
breaft  light  brown  with  femicircular  black  bars ; belly 
white ; lcapulars  long,  narrow,  ftriped  with  white,  alh- 
colour,  and  black  ; tail  dulky,  and  legs  lead-colour. 

Female  with  an  obfcure  white  mark  over  the  eye  ; plu- 
mage brownilh-afli ; wings  without  green  fpot. 

GARGANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Capitanata  ; 7 miles  N.  of  mount  St.  Angelo. 

Alfo,  a mountain  of  Naples,  near  the  fore -mentioned 

town. 

GARGANUS  Moss,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Mount  St. 
Angelo,  a mountain  of  Italy,  in  Apulia,  towards  the  north. 
One  of  its  branches,  projecting  into  the  Ionian  fea,  formed 
a promontory,  called  “ Garganum  promontorium.” 

GARGAPHIA,  a fountain  fttuated  in  Boeotia,  near 
Plat  sea,  the  waters  of  which  were  poifoned  by  Mardonius, 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  Greeks  who  were  encamped  in  its 
vicinity  ; but  the  Plataeans  reftored  their  original  falubrity. 
Paufan.  in  Bocot — Alfo,  a valley  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia. 

GARGARA,  a town  of  the  Troade,  near  mount  Ida. 
Strabo  places  it  on  one  of  the.  higher  parts  of  this  moun- 


tain, and  fays,  that  the  promontory,  on  which  Gargara  was 
fttuated,  was  one  of  thofe  which  formed  the  gulf  of 
Adramyttium.  Gargara  is  now  a town  of  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  gulf  of  Adramytti,  in  Natolia  ; 20  miles  W.  of 
Adramytti.  , 

GARGARENSES,  a people  of  Alia,  in  Scythia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Amazons,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cau- 
cafus,  on  the  northern  lide  of  it. 

GARGARIDiE,  a people  of  India,  attaclicd  to  the 
worfliip  of  Bacchus,  who  inhabited  the  country  near  the 
Hypanis,  and  another  river  called  Megarfas. 

GARGARISM,  Gakgle,  in  Medicine,  a liquid  ferm 
of  remedy,  for  diforders  in  the  mouth,  gums,  throat,  See. 

The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  yygytygi^ov, 

coll  acre,  to  wafh,  or  the  Hebrew  garghera,  the  throat. 

Gargarifms  are  compofed  of  honey,  lalt,  lyrups,  fpirits, 
vinegar,  waters,  and  decoctions  ; and  produce  their  effects, 
by  cleanfing,  lubricating,  See.  the  parts. 

Gargles  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers  and  fore  throats  ; 
and  they  have  this  advantage  above  many  other  medicines, 
that  they  are  eahly  procured  and  prepared  : an  ufeful  garble 
for  foftening  and  cleaning,  the  mouth  may  be  made  with  a 
little  barley  water  and  honey,  acidulated  with  vinegar. 
Gargles  bear  different  appellations  according  to  the.  ufes  to 
which  they  are  applied.  An  attenuating  gargle,  made  by 
mixing  fix  ounces  of  water,  with  one  ounce  of  honey  and 
a dram  and  a half  of  nitre,  or  by  adding  an  ounce  of  honey 
and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  to  the  emol- 
lient gargle,  may  be  ufed  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey  or  in 
fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and  fauces.  A good  gargle 
for  this  purpofe  may  be  made  with  ftrong  fage  tea,  fxveet- 
ened  with  honey  and  fharpened  with  vinegar.  The  common 
gargle,  made  by  mixing  fix  ounces  of  rofe-water  with  half 
an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  clove- July-fiowers  acidulated  with 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  cleanfes  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and  ftrves 
alfo  for  a gentle  repellent.  The  detergent  gargle,  prepared 
by  mixing  a pint  of  the  emollient  gargle  with  an  ounce  cf 
tindfure  of  myrrh  and  two  ounces  of  honey,  ferves  to 
cleanfe  exulcerations  and  to  promote  the  excretion  of  tough 
vd.cid  ialiva.  The  emollient  gargle,  made  by  boiling  an  ounce 
of  marfli  mallow  roots,  and  two  or  three  figs,  in  a quart  of 
water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be  confumed,  and  ftraining 
out  the  liquor,  is  beneficial  m fevers,  when  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foflen  thefe  parts  and 
promote  the  difeharge  of  the  faliva.  Sir  John  Pringle  re- 
commends a decoction  cf  figs  in  milk  and  water,  with  the 
addition  of  fal  ammoniac,  as  an  ufeful  gargle  in  the  inflam- 
matory quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces. 

GARGATHA  Inlet,  in  Geography , a narrow  channel 
between  two  fmall  Hands,  on  the  cjaii  of  Virginia.  N.  lat* 
37"  ++’•  W.  long.  75 ^ 32. 

GARGAZA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  placed  by 
Dioflurus  Siculus  near  the  Palus-Maeotides*  Ptolemy  places 
it  in  Afiatic  Sarmatia. 

SARUKT,  a dneafe  of  cattle,  confiding  in  a fwelling 
and  inflammation  of  the  head,  arieCting  in  particular  the  eyes 
and  lips,  and,  at  laft,  inflaming  alic  the  gums  and  tongue* 
This  difeafe  is  fometimes  contagious*  For  the  cure,  the 
animal  mult  be  blooded  every  day,  till  the  inflammation  fub- 
fides  Immediately  after  the  fu  ll  bleeding,  give  2 1 ounces- 
of  Epfom  fairs,  dklolved  in  a pint  of  warm  ale  ; and  then 
the  following  drink,  given  night  and  morning,  has  been  re* 
commended  ; take  ol  warm  ale  half  a pint,  fal  prunella?,  or 
powdered  nitre,  half  an  ounce;  Venice  treacle,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce,  mixed  and  given  in  one  dofe.  The  animal 
mull  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  quiet.  If  b lifters  appear  on 
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the  tongue,  they  ihould  be  broken,  and  dreffed  with  segyp- 
tiacum,  or  honey  and  vinegar.  When  the  inflammation  is 
likely  to  be  very  confiderable,  local  bleeding  is  ufeful. 

GARGIL,  a diftemperin  geefe,  which  by  flopping  the 
head  frequently  proves  mortal.  Three  or  four  cloves  of 
garlic,  beaten  in  a mortar,  with  fweet  butter,  and  made 
into  little  balls,  and  given  the  creature  t falling,  are  the  or- 
dinary cure. 

GARGNAGO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Benaco,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garda 
lake  ; 21  miles  N.E.  of  Brefcia. 

GARGONZA,  a town  of  Etruria;  14  miles  S.W.  of 
Arezzo. 

GARHA,  a river  of  Hindooflan,  which  runs  into  the 
Chumbul,  three  miles  N.E.  of  Suifl'opour,  in  Agimere. 

GARHANA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome 
have  called  a large  Brafllian  fiih,  of  the  fliape  of  our  carp, 
more  ufually  known  among  authors  by  its  Brafllian  name 
Acaraaya. 

GARIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfla,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak  ; 65  miles  S.E.  of  Hamadan. 

Garia  Bay , a bay  on  the  fouth  coal!  of  Newfoundland  ; 
22  miles  E.  of  cape  Ray. 

GARIAN,  a town  of  Africa;  37  miles  S.  of  Tri- 
poli. 

GARICON,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a,  a name  given  by 
the  Arabian  writers  to  the  drug  called  agaric  by  the  an- 
cients. 

The  Arabians  have  faid  nothing  of  this  drug,  but  what 
they  have  tranfcribed  from  the  Greek  of  Diofcorides  and 
others  ; it  is  certain,  however,  from  the  concurrent  teftimony 
of  all  the  ancients,  as  to  the  form,  nature,  and  virtues  of 
agaric,  that  their’ s was  not  the  fame  fubltance  which  we  call 
by  this  name. 

The  ancients  knew  two  kinds  of  what  they  call  agaric  ; 
they  diftinguifhed  thefe  by  the  common  terms  of  male  and 
female  ; the  male  was  a root  refembling  the  filphium  of  a 
cubit  long,  and  of  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  ; the  female 
■was  the  corrupted  wood  of  certain  trees,  particularly  of  the 
cedar,  and  other  odoriferous  woods, 

Pliny  makes  it  indeed  the  decayed  wood  of  the  oak,  which 
fhines  like  fire  in  the  dark,  and  calls  it  the  fungus,  but  this 
was  not  the  agaric  of  the  Greeks. 

The  female  agaric,  or  the  decayed  wood  of  the  cedar, 
was  what  they  gave  as  an  antidote  and  cordial : the  male,  or 
as  others  called  it,  the  black  agaric,  was  poifonous.  Diof- 
corides  places  it  among  the  poifonous  roots,  and  Avicenna 
condemns  it,  as  hard  and  unfit  for  internal  ufe  ; the  other, 
or  female  agaric,  being  foft,  friable,  and  tender.  When  it 
was  thus  in  a great  degree,  however,  it  was  condemned  by 
the  more  accurate  writers  ; and  Diofcorides,  in  particular, 
condemns  the  agarics  of  Cilicia  and  Galatia  as  too  friable, 
and  of  no  value  : fo  that  they  feemed  to  fix  upon  a proper 
ftage  in  the  decay,  as  the  neceffary  qualification  of  good 
agaric. 

GARIDELLA,  in  Botany,  fo  cal'ed  by  Tournefort, 
after  his  countryman  Dr.  Garidel,  author  of  a fofio  hiftory 
in  French,  with  many  plates,  of  the  plants  growing  about 
Aix  in  Provence,  difpofed  alphabetically,  and  who  claims 
thefirll  difcovery  of  the  Garidella  in  France.  Linn.  Gen.  227. 
Schreb.  306.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  731.  Sm.  Prod.  FI. 
Grsec.  v.  1.  307.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  2.  Juff.  233.  Tourn. 
t.  430.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  1.379.  Gsertn.  t.  118.  Clafs  and 
Order,  Decandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Multifiliquec,  Linn. 
fianunculacea , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  fmall,  ovate, 


acute,  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  none,  unlefs  the  calyx 
be  taken  for  fuch.  Nedtaries  five,  elongated,  equal,  with 
two  lips  ; the  outer  one  divided  into  two  long,  linear,  obtufe., 
flat  fegments  ; the  inner  fliort  and  Ample.  Stam.  Filaments 
mollly  ten,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ; anthers 
eredt,  obtufe.  Fiji.  Germens  three,  ovate,  pointed,  eredt, 
connected ; ftyles  fcarcely  any;  fiigmas  Ample.  Prric. 
Capfules  three,  connedted,  oblong,  pointed,  comprefled,  of 
two  valves  ; their  inner  future  molt  convex.  Seeds  feverai, 
fliort. 

EiT.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  petal-like  leaves.  Nedtaries  five, 
two-lipped,  cloven,  Capfules  three,  connected.  Seeds 


numerous. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  very  nearly  akin  to  Nigel/a,  and  what 
is  calyx  or  petals  in  one,  ought  to  be  deemed  io  in  the  other. 
The  other  parts  chiefly  differ  with  regard  to  number,  which 
in  Nigella  itfelf  is  irregular  and  variable. 

1.  G.  Nigellajlrum.  Linn.  Sp.Pl.  608.  Curt.  Mag.  1. 1266. 
Figured  in  Garidel,  t.  39.  Native  of  fields  in  the  louthern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  one  or  two 
feet  high,  eredt,  branched.  Leaves  chiefly  in  the  lower  part, 
finely  bipinnatifid,  refembling  fennel,  but  flat.  Flowers 
folitary  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  of  a greyifh  hue  fpeckled 
with  purple,  and  worthy  of  minute  examination.  Fruit 
granulated.  It  is  eafily  cultivated  like  other  hardy  annuals, 
but  has  chiefly  curiofity  to  recommend  it. 

Dr.  Smith  iaw  in  M.  Le  Monnier’s  garden  at  Verfailles 
what  was  confidered  as  a new  fpecies  of  this  genus,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  further  knowledge.  See  Tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, ed.  2.  v.  x.  75. 

GARIGA,  fometimes  written  Sariga,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Alia,  in  Aria.  Ptolemy. 

GARIGLIANO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Gasta,  N.  lat.  qi-’  15'.  E.  long. 
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GARINDJEI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  Arabic  gulf. 

GARINISH-Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  fouth 
weftern  coait  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  being  near 
the  fouthern  entrance  of  Kenmare  river,  and  forming  the 
S.  weftern  point  of  Cuolagh  bay.  W.  long.  9”  58'. 
N.  lat.  510  37'. 

GARIOPONTUS,  in  Biography,  a phyfician  of  the 
Salernian  fchool,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  Peter  Damien,  who  died  in  1072.  He 
is  called  by  various  names  by  different  writers  ; as  Warim- 
potus,  Raimpotus,  Guaripotus,  Garimpotus,  &c.  All  that 
is  known  of  him  is,  that  he  was  the  author  of  a work 
chiefly  compiled  from  the  obfervations  of  his  predeceffors, 
and  efpecially  of  Theodore  Prifcian  ; but  the  ftyle  is  ex- 
tremely obfeure,  in  confequence  of  the  intermixture  of 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin  words.  The  following  are  its 
different  editions  and  titles  : “ De  morborum  caufis,  acci- 
dentibus,  et  curationibus,  libri  viii.”  Lugd.  T516,  in  qto. 
Ban  I 5536,  8vo.  “ Paflionarius  Galeni  de  cegritudinibus  a 
capite  ad  pedes,’’  Lugd.  1526,410.  “ Ad  totius  corporis 

asgritudines  remediorum  praxeos,  libri  v.”  Bafil  1531,  qto. 
Eloy.  Didt.  Hift. 

GARIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Paleftine,  in 
Galilee,  according  to  Jofephus. 

GARISSOLES,  Artiiony,  in  Biography , was  born 
at  Montauban  in  the  year  1587.  Being  intended  for  the 
profeffion  of  theology,  lie  received  a fuitable  education,  and 
made  a rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  elementary  ftudies  to  which 
his  attention  was  diredted.  About  the  age  of  twenty-four 
he  was  admitted  to  the  exercife  of  his  minifterial  functions, 
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and  appointed  pallor  of  a church.  In  1627  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  office  of  profefibr  of  divinity  at  Montauban, 
the  duties  of  which  he  difcharged  with  great  diligence  and 
fidelity  till  hie  death  in  1650.  He  was  moderator  in  the  na- 
tional fynodheid  at  Charenton  in  the  year  1645.  His  nu- 
merous works  arc  chiefly  theological ; But  he  was  diftin- 
gui filed  alfo  as  a Latin  poet.  His  principal  poem  was  en- 
titled “ Adolphidos,  five  dc  hello  Germanico,  quod  incom- 
parabilis  heros  Guftavus  Adolphus  et  pro  Germanise  pro- 
cerum  et  ftatuum  libertate  geiiit.”  This  was  an  epic  poem, 
in  twelve  books,  and  is  highly  commended  for  its  conftruc- 
tion  and  variety  of  images,  noble  fentiments,  and  elegant 
Lntinity.  Gariffoles  wrote  alfo  a Latin  poem  on  the  corona- 
tion of  Chriftina,  and  another  in  praife  of  the  four  protef- 
tant  Swifs  cantons.  In  teftimony  of  their  refpodl  for  his 
character,  and  their  efteem  of  his  works,  they  fent  him  in 
return  four  filver  gilt  cups,  of  exquifite  workmanfliip,  ac- 
companied with  a Latin  letter  figned  by  the  four  fyndics  of 
the  four  cantons.  Moreri. 

GARITINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Argos. 

GARIVAN,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
near  the  Danube  ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Drillra. 

GARIZZIM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Pa- 
leftine,  on  which  flood  the  Samaritan  temple,  oppofite  to 
which  was  mount  Ebal,  or  Hebal ; both  of  which  were  near 
the  city  of  Schechem.  Thefe  two  were  parted  only  by  a 
narrow  valley  of  about  200  paces ; the  former  being  very 
fertile,  and  the  latter  very  barren. 

GARLAND,  an  ornament  for  the  head,  made  in  man- 
ner of  a crown  or  chaplet. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  guirlande,  and  that  of 
the  barbarous  Latin  garlcinda,  or  Italian  ghirlanda . Me- 
nage traces  its  origin  from  gyrus,  through  gyrulus,  to  gyru- 
lare,  gyrlitndum,  ghirlandum  ; and  at  length  ghirlanda,  and 
guirlandc ; fo  that  guirlande,  and  garland,  are  defcended,  in 
the  fixth  and  feventh  degree,  from  gyrus.  Hicks  rejects 
this  derivation,  and  brings  the  word  from  garde!  handa ; 
which,  in  the  northern  languages,  fignify  a nofegay  artfully 
wrought  with  the  hand. 

G arlands  are  a fort  of  chaplets,  made  of  flowers,  feathers, 
or  even  of  precious  flones,  but  efpecially  of  flowers  ; to 
which  the  word,  in  our  language,  is  more  immediately  ap- 
propriated. Janus  pafles  in  antiquity  for  the  inventor  of 
garlands.  Athen.  Deipnof.  lib.  xv. 

Garlands  alfo  denote  ornaments  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves  intermixed  ; anciently  much  ufed  at  the  gates  of  tem- 
ples, where  feafls,  or  folemn  rejoicings  were  held  ; or  at  any 
other  places  where  marks  of  public  joy  and  gaiety  were 
defired  ; as  at  triumphal  arches,  tournaments,  &c.  Gar- 
lands, or  fefloons,  were  alfo  put  on  the  heads  of  victims,  in 
the  ancient  heathen  facrifices.  St.  Paulin  us,  in  his  poem  on 
St.  Felix,  does  not  forget  the'  garlands,  and  crowns  of 
flowers  placed  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  on  the  tomb 
of  that  faint. 

The  Italians  have  a fort  of  artificers  called  fejlaroll ; whofe 
office  is,  to  make-  garlands,  or  fefloons,  and  other  dec  )ra- 
tions  for  feafls. 

Garland,  in  Mining,  figniiies  a fpiral  groove,  made  be- 
hind or  in  the  Honing  or  ganging  of  a fhaft,  for  colledfing 
the  water  which  oozes  out  of  different  ltrata,  to  fome  upper 
level  or  fough  by  which  it  can  be  difcharged,  or  to  a ciflern 
from  whence  it  can  be  pumped  up,  without  defeending  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fhaft.  Sometimes  garlands  are  conilrufted 
behind  the  Honing  or  bricking  of  a mine  fhaft  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  render  the  fhaft  dry  within- 
side,  which  is  often  a matter  of  fufficient  importance  in  pre- 
Vol.  XV. 


ferving  the  gin-ropes  from  decay,  &c.  to  repay  amply  the 
care  and  expence  of  making  fuch  garlands. 

Garland  alfo  fignifies  a broad  hoop  of  iron,  or  a fquare 
frame  cf  wood,  which  is  ufed  in  coal-pits,  to  hold  on  the 
coals  which  are  Lift  heaped  on  the  corves  or  gang-waggons, 
employed  for  conveying  the  coals  from  the  bark  or  face  of 
the  work,  to  the  bottom  of  the  drawing- -fhaft,  and  up  the 
fame  to  the  pit-hills  or  bank  where  they  are  landed,  for  fide, 
or  to  be  put  into  gang-waggons  or  trams  above  ground,  to 
be  conveyed  to  fome  wharf  or  great  town,  &c. 

Garland,  in  a Ship,  denotes  a collar  of  ropes,  wound 
about  the  head  of  the  main-mail,  to  keep  the  fhrouds  from 
gaffing. 

Garland  is  alfo  a fort  of  net,  whofe  opening  is  extended 
by  a wooden  hoop  of  fufficient  fize  to  admit  a bowl  or 
platter  within  it.  It  is  ufed  by  the  failors  as  a locker  or 
cupboard  to  contain  their  provifions,  being  hung  up  to  the 
deck,  within  the  birth,  where  they  commonly  mefs  between 
decks. 

Garland,  Shot,  is  a piece  of  timber  nailed  horizontally 
along  the  fnip’s  fide  from  one  gun-port  to  another,  and  ufed 
to  contain  the  round  fhot  ready  for  charging  the  great  guns 
in  battle.  For  this  purpofeit  is  furnifhed  with  feveral  femi- 
globular  cavities,  correfpcnding  to  the  fize  of  the  cannon, 
balls  contained  in  it. 

GARLICK,  in  Botany,  See.  See  Allium. 

Garlic,  Wild,  a name  given  to  a fpecies  of  onion. 

Gar  lick,  Pear.  See  Crateva. 

GARLIESTON,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  fituated  in  a cave  of 
Wigton  bay,  called  “ Garliefton  bay.”  It  is  of  modern 
date,  pleafantly  built  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  and  efteemed 
an  excellent  filhing  ftation,  with  fafe  anchorage  ; fix  miles 
S.  of  Wigton.  N.lat.  54  50'.  W.  long.  40  25'. 

GARLIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftribt 
of  Pan  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Pau.  The  place  contains  1000, 
and  the  canton  7616  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  172^ 
kiliometres,  in  29  communes. 

GARMOUTH,  or  Garmach,  a burgh  of  barony  in 
the  fhire  of  Murray,  Scotland,  Hands  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Spey,  which  here  forms  a harbour.  In  this  many 
veffels  are  built  from  the  timber  out  of  the  contiguous  forefts 
of  Strathfpey  and  Badenoch.  Befides  the  dripping,,  and 
timber  trade,  Garmouth  employs  feveral  Hoops  in  conveying 
falmon  to  the  London  market.  The  town  confiils  of  304 
houfes,  and  contains  about  1200  inhabitants.  Moil  of  the 
buildings  are  conllrudted  of  clay. 

GARN,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  cf  Upland  ; 
12  miles  N.E.  of  Upfal. 

GARN  ACE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Lefler 
Armenia,  in  the  diilrict  of  Muriana.  Ptolemy. 

GARNENBERG,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia  ; 
5 miles  N.E.  of  Hedemora. 

GARNER,  a river  of  England,  which  joins  the  Gar- 
ran,  and  runs  with  it  into  the  Wye,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Rofs 
in  Herefordfhire. 

Garner,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  employed  to  fignify, 
in  fome  places,  a granary,  or  repofitory  for  csrn.  It  is 
likewife  applied  to  a corn-binn. 

GARNET,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Carter-" 
ton,  near  Kirkby-Lonfdale,  Weitmoreland,  on  the  21ft  of 
April,  1766.  He  received  his  grammar-fehool  education 
at  a village  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, put  apprentice  to  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
Mr.  Dawfon  of  Sedbergh,  who  was  at  that  time  a furgeon 
aud  apothecary.  In  the  year  1785  he  commenced  his  {Indies 
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at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1788. 
He  thence  repaired  to  London,  and  purfued  his  profeffional 
ftudies  with  great  zeal  in  the  chief  hofpitals.  He  fettled  as 
a phyfician  at  Bradford  in  Yorkfhire  in  1790,  and  began 
to  give  private  lectures  on  philofophy  and  chemiftry.  Here 
he  wrote  his  treatife  on  the  Horley  Green  Spa.  Bradford 
did  not  afford  fufficient  fcope  for  his  practice,  and  in  1 791 
he  removed  to  Knarefbrough,  fpending  the  fummer  at 
Harrovvgate,  and  the  winter  at  that  place  : and  in  1791  and 
92  he  publilhed  an  analyfis  of  the  different  waters  of  Har- 
rowgate.  Whilft  at  Harrowgate  his  reputation  greatly  in- 
creafed,  and  he  refclved  to  leave  his  refidence  for  a field  itill 
more  calculated  to  forward  his  views  ; and  with  this  opinion 
he  determined  to  fail  for  America.  While  waiting  to  take  his 
paffage  at  Liverpool,  however,  he  was  folicited  to  unpack 
his  apparatus,  and  to  deliver  a courfe  of  letlures  there  ; 
with  which  he  complied,  and  gave  great  and  general  fatis- 
fadtion,  and  his  fame  fpread  around,  infomuch  that  he  was 
afterwards  induced  to  repeat  his  courfe  at  Manchefter,  War- 
rington, and  Lancafter.  He  was  alfo  invited  to  lecture  at 
Birmingham  and  Dublin,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  va- 
cancy at  Anderfon’s  Inffitution  at  Glafgow,  the  profeffor- 
fnip  of  which  was  handfomely  offered  to  him,  and  he  began 
his  lectures  there  in  Nov.  1796.  In  1798  he  began 
his  tour  to  the  Highlands,  an  account  of  which  he 
publifned  in  1800.  At  the  formation  of  the  Royal  In- 
ftitntion  in  London,  Dr.  Garnet  was  invited  by  count 
Rumford  to  become  the  ledturer  ; he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  ledture-room  was  crowded  with  perfons 
of  the  firft  diftindtion  and  fafhion.  From  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  London,  however,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
pradtice  of  his  profeflion,  as  likely  to  afford  the  moft  per- 
manent means  of  fupport  ; but  his  plans  and  profpedts  were 
all  terminated  by  death  on  the  28th  of  June,  1802.  A 
pollhumous  volume,  entitled  “ Zoonomia,”  was  publifhed  for 
the  benefit  ofhis  orphan  family.  See  the  preface  to  that  work. 

Garnet,  in  Mineralogy , a fpecies  confidered  as  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  filiceous  genus  of  fofiils.  The  fubftances  that 
compofe  it  exhibit  a remarkable  fimiiarity  of  external  form, 
united,  however,  to  great  difparity  in  colour,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  nature  and prepostisa  of  their  component  parts. 
Hence  feverai  attempts  have  been  made  at  fubdividing  this 
affemblage,  and  iome  lately  difeovered  fubftances,  obviouf- 
ly  belonging  to  the  garnet,  have  been  introduced  under  new 
names,  and  as  diflindt  fpecies.  Haiiy,  conformably  to  the 
principles  of  his  fyftem,  has  cor.folidated  under  the  fpecific 
name  of  grenat,  the  various  fubftances  deferibed  as  precious 
and  common  garnet,  almandine,  pyrope,  colophonite,  topa- 
zolete,  fuccinite,  and  melanite.  Werner’s  divilion  of  this 
fpecies  isto  the  two  fub-fpecies  of  noble  and  common  garnet, 
though  it  may  not  draw  a perfect  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  fubftances,  is  frill  of  pradtical  utility,  and 
partly  founded  on  chemical  and  geological  obfervation. 
We  (hall  adopt  the  fame  divifion,  but  add  likewife,  as  fuh- 
ipecies,  the  pyrope  and  melanite,  both  <?f  which,  from  geog- 
n.-.fuc  confi derations,  are  introduced  as  diffindt  fpecies  into  the 
Wernerian  fyftem.  The  uniting  into  one  mafs  extenfive 
flutes  of  fub Stances  of  various  appearance  and  composition, 
merely  becaufe  we  difeovsr  the  fame  type  of  cryftallization 
m them,  is  often  productive  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
ftudent ; and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  oppofite  pradtice 
of  founding  fpecific  diftinctions  on  characters  not  fiufficient- 
5y  important.  With  regard  to  the  garnet,  it  is  for  repeated 
chemical  analyfis  to  alfill  in  determining  what  rank  the 
fubftances  enumerated  under  the  following  fub-fpc-cies  may 
hereafter  occupy  in  the  fyftem.  The  chemical  distinction 
afforded  by  the  pretence  of  a greater  proportion  of  lime  in 
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the  common  garnet  and  the  magnefia  as  a constituent  part  of 
the  pyrope-garnet,  though  it  may  aflift  in,  is  ft  ill  much  too 
vague  entirely  to  regulate,  the  diftribution  of  the  granatine 
fubftances. 

Sub-J'pecies — 1.  Nolle  Garnet. — Almandine,  Ka-ften. 

Oriental  garnet. — Grenat s oriental,  Jurian,  jirien,  &c.  Co- 
lour cherry  and  blood-red,  of  various  intenfity,  palling 
on  one  fide  into  dark  crimfon  and  columbine  red,  in  which 
the  blue  often  confiderably  predominates;  and  on  the  other 
into  hyacinth-red  and  reddifh  yellow. 

It  is  fometimes  found  maffive  and  cliffeminated,  but  gene- 
rally cryftallized.  The  principal  modifications  of  the  cryftals 
are, 

x.  The  rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  alfo  denominated  the 
garnet-dodecahedron,  and  which  is  at  the  fame  time  the  pri- 
mitive form.  It  is  fometimes  found  elongated  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  fix  of  its  planes,  taking  the  form  of  oblique-angled 
parallelograms,  conftitute  the  lateral  planes  of  a fix-fided 
prifm,  while  three  planes  at  each  end  preferving  their  rhom- 
boidal form,  may  be  confidered  as  acuminating  planes 
fet  on  the  alternate  lateral  edges  of  the  prifm.  (Grenat 
primitir  alonge,  Haiiy. ) 

2.  The  primitive  cryftal  having  each  edge  intercepted 
by  a fingle  plane.  This  modification  has  36  planes,  12  of 
which  are  rhombs,  and  24  hexagons.  (Grenat  emargine, 
Haiiy,  pi.  46.  fig.  57.)  It  forms  the  tranfition  into 

3.  The  louche  cryiiallization,  or  roundifh  cryftal  with 
twenty -four  equal,  trapezoidal  planes  ; which  is  deferibed  alfo 
as  alow,  double,  eight-fided pyramid,  with  the  lateral  planes 
of  the  one  fet  on  the  lateral  planes  of  the  other,  and  hav- 
ing each  fummit  acuminated  by  four  planes  let  on  the  alter- 
nate lateral  edges.  (Grenat  trapezoidal,  Haiiy,  pi.  46.  fig. 

5&) 

What  is  defir  ibed  as  leucite  cryftal,  in  which  the  angles 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  different  trapezoidal  planes 
are  truncated,  is  a variety  of  modif.  N'2.  in  which  the 
rhombs  are  much  fmaller  than  the  hexagons. 

4.  The  garnet  dodecahedron  having  each  of  its  edges  in- 
tercepted by  three  planes,  or  modif.  NJ  2,  increafed  by 
48  planes  between  the  rhombs  and  hexagons,  ( Grenat  trie- 
margine,  Haiiy,  pi.  46.  fig.  58.) 

5.  Modific.  N 2,  augmented  by  24  planes ; all  the 
edges  'formed  by  the  meeting  of  four  hexagons  being 
intercepted  each  by  a narrow  plane.  (Grenat  uniternaire, 
Haiiy,  pi.  46.  fig.  59. ) 

Thefe  modifications  do  not  exclufively  belong  to  the  noble 
garnet;  they  all  occur,  though  more  rarely,  in  the  common 
garnet,  and  at  leaii,  N"‘  1 and  2,  in  the  melanite  garnet. 

The  cryftals  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  that  of  the  head  of 
a fmall  pin  to  that  of  a clenched  fift,  and  upwards  ; the 
latter  belonging  always  to  this  fub-fpecies,  and  generally  to 
Mod.  N 1 1 . and  its  elongated  variety.  They  are  found  im- 
bedded or  loofe,  not  in  drules.  Their  furface  is  generally 
fmooih,  but  not  feldom  fumifhed  with  ftrise  or  furrows  in- 
dicative of  the  decrement  of  the  lamina:  on  the  rhomboidal 
primitive  planes. 

While  the  external  luftre  of  the  cryftals  and  grains  varies  ac- 
cording to  circumftances  , that  ©f  the.  interior  is  conftantly 
more  or  lefs  fplendent  ; it  is  between  vitreous  and  re- 
finous. 

Its  fra&ure  is  generally  perfectly  conchcidal,  approaching 
fometimes  to  uneven  and  fplintery  ; and  in  feme  cafes  it  has 
been  obferved  to  border  on  foliated.  Fragments  indeter- 
minately angular,  more  or  lefs  {harp-edged  ; but  the  maffive 
noble  garnet,  eipecially  that  from  Norway,  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  fine  or  coarfe -grained  concretions,  producing,  in 
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the  tranfparent  varieties,  the  appearance  of  innumerable 
flaws. 

Its  tranfparency  varies  from  perfectly  tranfparent  to  tranf- 
lucent  at  the  edges  only  ; and  a flight  degree  of  cloudinefs 
is  obferved  even  in  the  pureft. 

It  is  harder  than  quartz,  and  its  hardnefs  appears  to  be  in 
a ratio  with  its  purity  and  tranfparency. 

It  is  brittle,  and  eafily  frangible. 

Specific  gravity  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  varying 
proportion  of  iron  it  contains:  4*352,  Karften. — 4*230, 
W erner. — 4. 1 35,Gellert. — 4.085,  Klaproth. — 4.  x 88,Brifion. 
— *3.889  (that  of  Greenland),  Lichtenberg. 

The  chemical  characters  of  the  noble  garnet  are  not  eafi- 
ly feized.  It  is  fufible  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  requires 
a high  degree  and  long  continuance  of  heat.  In  the  charcoal 
crucible  it  melts  into  a grey  turbid  glafs  ; and  100  grains, 
thus  fufed,  without  any  addition,  yielded  to  Klaproth  a glo- 
bule of  iron  of  23  grains. 

We'poffefs  the  following  analyfes  of  the  noble  garnet. 


Klaproth. 

Silica  35.75 

Alumina  27*25 

Oxyd  of  iron  36.0 

Oxyd  of  manganefe  0.25 
Lois  0.75 
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Vauquelin,  according  to  Haiiy,  found  102  parts  of  what 
he  terms  the  trapezoidal  red  garnet  of  Bohemia  to  contain, 
filica  36,  alumine  22,  lime  3,  oxyd  of  iron  41  ; and  the  com- 
pofition  of  fmall  dodecahedral  red  garnet  cryftals,  from 
Eres-lids,  near  Barege,  the  fame  diftinguiihed  chemift  Hates 
to  be  filica  52,  alumine  20,  oxyd  of  iron  17,  lime  7.7, 

lofs  3-3;. 

The  lift  of  the  localities  of  the  noble  garnet,  as  it  is  given  in 
the  fyftems  of  Mineralogy,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
moft  of  the  writers  confounding  this  with  fome  varieties  of 
the  other  fub-fpecies  : nor  is  it  of  any  avail  barely  to  know 
that  a mineral  is  found  in  Pegu,  Ceylon,  See.  if  we  remain 
ignorant  refpeCting  the  mode  in  which  it  occurs  there.  The 
lapidaries  have  much  contributed  in  this  refpedt  to  lead  the 
mineralogift  into  error.  Their  cuftom  of  dignifying  by  the 
term  of  “ oriental  ” every  ftone  they  confider  of  fuperior 
quality,  is  too  well  known  to  miflead  ; and  we  fufpefit  that 
the  epithet  Surian  or  Syrian,  given  to  the  noble  garnet  (but 
which  is  probably  derived  from  Soranv.s,  a name  applied  in 
the  middle  ages  to  fome  red  ftone  or  other ) , has  firft  caufed 
Syria,  and  afterwards  Pegu  (a  town  of  which  is  called 
Sirian ) to  be  introduced  into  the  lift  of  the  localities  of  this 
ftone.  Of  the  places  in  Europe  where  the  noble  garnet  is 
found,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : Norway  ; Sweden 
(Fahlun,  Grapenberg)  ; Greenland;  Scotland  (Aber- 
deenffiire,  Rofsflaire,  and  the  Long  ifland)  ; Siberia ; 
Saxony  (Zoblitz,  Galenz)  ; Silefia  (Querbach,  & c.)  ; 
Bohemia;  Tyrol  • Zillerthal,  &c.);  Stiria  (Stubner  Alps, 
&c. );  Switzerland;  France,  & c. 

This  fub-fpecies  is  a produdlion  of  the  primitive  moun- 
tains : it  is  found  in  mica  flate,  chlorite  flate,  in  hornblende 
and  lerpentine.  In  gneifs  and  granite  it  occurs  but  feldom. 
It  is  never  found  as  the  production  of  any  particular  mineral 
repofitory,  fuch  as  veins  or  beds. 

The  noble  garnet  is  polifhed  and  cut  like  the  more  valua- 
ble precious  ftones,  and  ufed  for  ornamental  purpofes.  There 
are  alfo  fome  engravings  to  be  feen  in  it,  both  modern  and 
ancient.  Qf  the  latter  we  mention  injbar  omnium , the  Dog- 


Skins,  by  FAIOC,  the  greatefl:  maftcr -piece  existing  in  point 
of  deep  work  and  finilh,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  is  faid  to  be  in  garnet. 

Obfervarions. — I.  The  noble  garnet  from  Greenland,  con- 
fifting  of  curved  lamellar  concretions,  has  been  hitherto  found 
only  maffive,  in  rolled  and  indeterminately  angular  pieces. 

2.  Champeaux  deferibes  amorphous  and  rounded  pieces 
of  noble  garnet,  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  forming  tu- 
bercles in  a white  indurated  talc  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Courfon,  above  Trafcuaire,  in  the  Simplon. 

3.  Noble  garnets  and  pyrope  garnets,  that  have,  by  de- 
composition, loft  their  natural  colour  and  become  friable, 
are  fometimes  improperly  called  unrips  garnets. 

4.  The  primitive  form  of  the  garnet  is  exaftly  the  fame  ns 
that  of  the  cells  of  bees : the  polyhedron  exhibited  by  thefe 
two  bodies  is  that  which  offers  moft  capacity  with  the  leaft 
furface.  Haiiy. 

Sub-fpecies  2. — Pyrops  Garnet;  P props,  Werner;  Bohe- 
mian garnet.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  cryftallized,  but 
only  in  fmall  and  middle-iized  angular  and  rounded  pieces. 
Its  colour  is  intenfely  blood-red,  appearing  blackifh  red  in 
the  larger  pieces.  Internally  its  luftre  is  ftrong : it  is 

fplendent  and  vitreous.  Its  fraCture  is  conchoidal,  more 
perfectly  fo  than  that  of  the  noble  garnet : it  is  completely 
tranfparent.  Hardnefs  and  fpecific  gravity  between  thofe  of 
the  common  and  noble  garnet:  fp.  gr.  3.941,  Werner; 
3.718,  Klaproth. 

Its  chemical  charaCter  is  nearly  that  of  the  noble  garnet ; 
from  which  it  differs,  however,  according  to  Klaproth’s  ana- 
lyfis,  in  having  magnefia  for  one  of  its  component  parts 


Silica  40.00 

Alumina  28.50 

Magnefia  10.00 

Lime  3*5° 

Oxyd  of  iron  16.50 

Oxyd  of  magnefia  0.25 
Lofs  1.25 


100  Klaproth’s  Beitr.  vol.  in 


The  pyrope  is  almoft  entirely  confined  to  the  fietz-trap 
formation.  In  the  Bohemian  middle-mountains  (at  Mero- 
nitz,  Podfedlitz,  Chraftian,  Terzeblitz,  &c.)  it  is  found 
partly  immediately  below  the  upper  mould,  partly  in  a 
greenifh-grey  kind  of  wacke,  and  among  bafaltic  boulders 
and  contritus  of  the  fame,  lying  immediately  under  a ftratum 
of  marie.  At  Ely  in  Fifefhire,  Scotland,  it  is,  according 
to  Jamefon,  found  in  the  fand  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  neighbouring  fletz-trap  rocks.  At 
Zoblitz,  in  Saxony,  it  is  faid  to  occur  in  ferpentine.. 

The  pyrope  or  Bohemian  garnet  of  the  lapidaries,  is  next 
in  value  to  that  variety  of  the  noble  garnet  called  oriental  or 
Sirien  garnet,  and  is,  like  it,  cut  for  ring-ftones,  necklaces, 
bracelets,  &c.  It  is  often  a matter  of  difficulty  to  diftinguiih 
this  fub-fpecies  from  the  preceding,  when  cut ; and,  indeed, 
in  whatever  manner  mineraiogifts  may  difpofe  of  the  pyrope 
in  their  fyfiems,  the  lapidaries  can  fcarcely  be  expetted  to 
feparate  it  from  the  other  precious  garnet. 

In  Bohemia,  the  pyrope  and  noble  garnets  conftitute  an 
article  of  commerce  of  the  greater  importance,  as  they  pro- 
cure a livelihood  to  an  extenfive  clafs  of  people,  who  have  no 
other  means  of  fubfifting  than  the  digging  for  and  manufac- 
turing this  article  of  luxury.  A principal  place  for  thefe 
garnets  is  Meronitz,  at  the  Stifleberg  ; but  in  ftill  greater 
abundance  they  are  found  at  Podfedlitz,  Drfkowitz,  and 
Trzeblitz,  villages  in  the  circle  of  Leutmeritz,  to  the  well 
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of  the  road  that  leads  from  Drefden  to  Prague.  At  Mero- 
nitz  they  are  dug  up  without  further  preparation  ; but  at  tiie 
Lift-mentioned  places  a regular  fyflem  of  mining  is  adopted 
for  obtaining  them.  The  fir  ft  procefs  confifts  in  removing 
the  upper  ftratum  of  mould  ; after  which  a (halt  is  funk 
through  the  marie,  where  the  boulders  and  the  contntus  of 
bafalt  appear,  the  latter  of  which,  being  in  the  lorm  of 
coarfe  blackifh  gravel,  is  fent  up  in  bafkets  and  kept  for  ufe. 
Levels  or  drifts  are  then  excavated,  ruining  in  feyeral  direc- 
tions from  the  bottom  of  the  (baft,  and,  after  having  yielded 
their  contents,  are  again  filled  up  with  the  boulders  and 
rubbifh. 

The  next  procefs  is  that  of  leparating  the  pyrope  garnets 
from  the  heterogeneous  matter  by  which  they  are  enveloped ; 
toeffeft  which  the  bafaltic  gravel  is  put  into  vefTels  filled  with 
water,  and  furred  for  a coniiderable  length  of  time  ; after 
which  the  lighter  particles  are  poured  off  with  the  water. 
This  procefs  is  repeated  feveral  times,  till  nothing  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  but  the  heavier  pieces  of  rubbifh 
with  the  garnets  among  them,  which  latter  are  carefully 
picked  out  by  women. 

The  garnets  are  next  patted  through  veffels  pierced  with 
holes  of  various  diameter,  by  which  meins  they  are  ferted 
into  fix  different  fizes  : of  the  largeft  about  32  go  to  an 
ounce;  the  next  are  thofe  of  about  40,  75,  no,  165,  265, 
and  400  to  an  ounce  of  Nuremberg  weight ; while  thofe  ftiil 
lefs  in  fize  are  fold  partly  to  the  apothecaries,  who  ufe  them 
for  regulating  their  feales ; partly  to  the  richer  pofieffors  of 
gardens,  for  ornamenting  the  walks.  Pieces  of  which  16,  20, 
or  24  go  to  the  ounce,  are  rarely  feen  ; though  there  are  a few 
inftances  of  pieces  having  been  found  of  as  much  as  one-fifth 
of  an  ounce  in  weight. 

The  art  of  cutting  and  boring  thefe  garnets  occupies  a 
great  number  of  men.  The  latter  of  thefe  operations  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner  : The  garnet  is  properly 
placed  and  faliened,  after  which  the  diamond,  which  is 
fitted  up  like  a glazier’s  diamond,  is  placed  on  the  top  and 
rapidly  turned  by  means  of  a bow.  A workman  can  bore 
150  a day. 

The  larger  of  the  pyrope  garnets  are  cut  and  polifhed, 
which  is  performed  with  emeril  on  a difk  cut  out  of  fand 
(tone.  A workman  generally  finifhes  thirty  in  a day.  This 
art,  which  is  of  very  long  handing  in  Bohemia,  efpecial’y 
at  Carlfbad  and  Turnau,  has  been  carried  to  the  higheft 
perfection  at  Freiburg  and  Waldkirch,  two  towns  in 
Suabia,  the  latter  of  which  has  no  lefs  than  twenty-four 
mills,  and  140  matters  occupied  in  the  manufacturing  of 
this  article  of  commerce. 

Suh-fpecies  3. — Common  Garnet  ; Silex  Granatus  vulgaris; 
Roche  de  Grenat , &c. — I is  colour  is  chiefly  green  and  brown 
of  various  (hades  ; the  former  occurs  as  olive,  ieek,  moun- 
tain, pittachio,  and  grafs  green,  and  alfo  pafies  into  green- 
ifh-grey  ; while  the  latter,  as  liver,  reddifh,  and  yeilowifh- 
brown,  pafles  into  brownifh  and  hyacinth  red,  and  rarely 
into  orange  and  ifabel,  or  cream  yellow.  Both  the  brown 
and  green  varieties  appear  fometimes  nearly  black. 

It  generally  occurs  mafiive  and  diffeminated,  feldom  as 
imbedded  grains,  but  frequently  cryitallized.  The  cry  dais 
affume  all  the  forms  belonging  to  the  noble  garnet;  but  they 
are  almoft  conitantly  aggregated  and  formed  into  drufes. 
They  feldom  furpafs  the  middle  fize,  but  are  ufually  fmall. 

Internally  the  common  garnet  is  more  or  lefs  gliftening ; 
luftre  between  refinous  and  vitreous. 

FraCture  uneven,  coarfe,  and  fmall-grained,  fometimes 
approaching  to  fplintery,  and  alfo  to  fmall  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments indeterminately  angular,  not  particularly  fharp  edged. 
When  maffive  it  often  appears  to  confill  of  coarfe  or  fine- 


grained concretions,  of  various  degrees  of  cohefion,  fonie- 
times  perfectly  friable. 

It  is  feldom  femi-tranfparent,  generally  more  or  lefs 
tranllucent,  often  only  at  the  edges,  fometimes  completely 
opaque.  Fl.trdnefs  interior  to  that  of  the  n'oble  and  pyrope- 
garnet ; it  is  brittle  and  eafily  frangible. 

Specific  gravity  3.737  (green  var.  from  the  Bannat) 
Werner  ; 3.754  (green,  from  the  TeufelOein  near  Schwar- 
zenberg)  id.  ; 3.668  (green  var.  from  Sweden)  Kuril en. 

The  common  garnet  yields  much  fconer  to  the  fire  than 
the  noble.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  lofes  its  colour  and  melts 
without  difficulty.  The  green,  before  it  melts,  generally 
turns  grey. 

Conjlituent  parts. — The  green  garnet  from  the  F.hrenberg 
at  Ilmenau  contains,  according  to 


Wiegleb  and 
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Silica 

26.46 

40 

Alumine  22.70 

20 

Lime 

I7-9I 

8 

Iron 

16.25 

20 

Lofs 

16.68 

12 

IOO 

IOO 

Voigt’s  Min.  u.  Bergm.  Abb.  vol.  i. 

The  confiderable  deficit  in  both  thefe  analyfes  is  remark- 
able. 

The  refult  of  Klaproth’s  analyfis  of  the  oh ve -green 
garnet,  from  the  river  Wilui,  in  Siberia,  is 


Silica  - - - - 44 

Lime . - 33-5° 

Alumine  - 8.50 

Oxyd  of  iron  - - ~ 12 


ofmanganefe  (a  trace  only). 
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Klapr.  Beitr.  vol.  iv. 

The  pitch  garnet  of  Kartten,  deferibed  by  fome  mine- 
ralogifts  under  the  name  of  Colophonite , but  which  is  nothing 
but  common  garnet  of  a yellowifh-brown  colour,  generally 
occurring  in  diltindf  granular  concretions,  confiils,  according 
to  M.  Simon,  of 


Silica 

35 

Alumine 

15 

Lime 

29 

Magnefia 

6.5 

Iron 

7 5 

Manganefe 

4-75 

Oxyd  of  Titane  0.5 

Water 

1 

Lofs 

0.75 

Bulletin  des  Sc.  Apr.  1808. 

From  the  Danifh  Naturh.  Selikap  Skrifter,  vol.  ii.  n.  z. 
it  appears  that  Prof.  Becker  found  200  grains  of  the  green 
garnet  from  Norway  to  confitt  of  fiiex  78,  iron  64^,  alu- 
mine 14,  lime  42  ; the  lofs  being  i|. 

Wiegleb,  an  accurate  chcmiit,  who  examined  the  green, 
common  garnet,  from  the  Teufelftem  in  Saxony,  could  not 
difcover  a vettige  of  alumine  in  that  variety. 

Its  principal  localities  are  Saxony,  (Schwarzenberg,. 
Ehrenfriederfdorf,  Berggielhiibel,  Schneeberg,  Geier,  &c.) ; 
SUefia ; Bohemia  (in  feveral  parts);  Hungary  (Dognatzka, 

5 Orawitza, 
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Orawltza,  Wadarna,  Salka,  Dobfchau);  Saltzburg  (Zil- 
lerthal,  Thai-  Achen,  mountains  ol  Brennthal,  &c.);  Tyrol 
(Schwatz)  ; Norway  (var.  called  Colophonite,  and  others); 
Sweden  ( Garpenberg,  Fall  !un,  Dannemora)  ; Siberia; 
Ireland;  Kamtfchatka  (ri  e bright  green  variety. ) 

The  geognoltic  fituation  of  the  common  garnet  is  that 
in  beds,  in  the  older  primitive  rocks,  where  it  occurs  partly 
maffive,  partly  cry llallized  in  d rules  ; and  it  is  (contrary  to 
what  wc  know  of  the  noble  garnet)  but  feldom  feen  diffemf- 
nated  in,  or  mixed  with,  other  rocks.  Sometimes  it  forms 
entire  beds  by  itfelf,  for  infiance  in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian 
Ertzgebirge,  &c.  It  accompanies  various  ores,  fuch  as 
copper  and  iron  pyrites,  magnetic  and  red  iron  Hone,  galena, 
blende.  See.  It  occurs  with  epidote,  with  falilite,  and 
other  varieties  of  pyroxene,  in  the  iron  mines  of  Norway  ; 
with  table -fpar,  tremolite,  calcareous  fpar,  &c.  at  Dog- 
natzka,  and  in  other  places  of  the  Bannat. 

The  ufes  to  which  the  common  garnet  is  applied  are  by 
no  means  various.  In  fume  countries  where  the  green 
variety  is  found  in  abundance,  it  is,  on  account  of  its  eafy 
fufibilitv,  and  of  the  confiderafcle  portion  of  iron  that  enters 
into  its  eompofilion,  advantageoufly  employed  as  a flux  in 
the  frnelting  of  iron  ores. 

Obfervations. — i.  The  brown  variety  often  refembles  tin 
Hone,  and  is  by  force  called  tin  garnet ; whence,  probably, 
the  mi  Taken  notion  fo  often  repeated,  by  authors,  that  tin 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  force  garnets. 

2.  The  Hyacinth?  la  belle,  confidered  by  fome  as  a variety 
of  the  common  garnet,  is  (if  we  have  the  right  fpecimen 
before  us)  the  lighted  rtdlilh -yellow  variety  of  the  noble 
garnet. 

Sv.bfpecies  4. — Melanite  Garnet  ; Black  Garnet. — Colour 
deep  or  velvet -black  when  frefh  ; worn  off  it  becomes 
greyifn-bhek. 

It  occurs  cryffallized  ; cryflals  thofe  of  N"  1,  and  par- 
ticularly of  N 2,  of  the  noble  garnet ; they  are  middle- 
flzed  and  fmall.  The  rounded  pieces  are  the  fame,  only 
disturbed  in  their  developement.  Externally  they  are  more 
01  lefs  fmooth  and  Ihining  ; internally  gliftening. 

Frafture  imperfectly  fmall  conchoidal.  Fragments  in- 
determinately angular,  fharp-edged. 

It  is  perfectly  opaque,  not  particularly  hard,  but  very 
brittle.  Specific  gravity  3.800,  Werner  ; 3.691,  Karften. 

Cynftituent  parts,  according  to  Klaproth’s  analyfis, 


Silica  3 5.5 

Alumine  6 

Lime  32.5 

Oxydofiron  25.25 

Gxyd  of  manganefe  0.4 
Hois  0.35 
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Bullet,  des  Sc.  1808. 

The  melanite  has  been  found  at  Frafcati  near  mount  Vefu- 
vius,  imbedded,  as  it  is  faid,  in  a bafaltic  mafs,  which  alfo 
includes  feldfpath,  Vefuvian,  and  hornblende the  loofe 
cryftals  are  generally  picked  up  in  the  field's  of  the  fame 
neighbour-hood,  as  alfo  about  Rome.  Near  mount  Somma 
it  oecursimbedded  in  a calcareous  rock,  according  to  Breiflak. 
It  is  likewife  found  in  Bohemia  in  the  Brenzlau-circle, 
and  nearTeplitz  ; for,  from  the  defeription  given  by  Reufs  (in 
Sammlung  Nat.  Hift.  Aufsatze,  p.307),  the  two  fofiils 
occurring  there  in  bafalt,  the  one  accompanied  by  horn- 
blende and  augite,  the  other  by  common  olivine,  mica,  and 


calcareous  fpar,  appear  to  agree  in  all  the  efiential  chara&ery 
with  the  Italian  melanite. 

Whether  the  black  garnet  of  Eres-lids,  analyfed  by  Vau- 
quelin,  belong  to  this  fub-fpecies,  remains  Hill  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  confifts  of  filica  43,  alumine  16,  lime  20,  oxyd 
of  iron  x6,  and  water  4. 

The  mineral  fubftance  from  Arendalin  Norway,  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Ingverfen  as  melanite,  is,  by  Mr.  Emmerlmg,  fui- 
pcCtcd  to  be  nothing  but  augite  (Pyroxene,  Haii.y.) 

Garnet,  in  a Ship,  is  a tackle  having  a pendant  coming' 
from  the  head  of  the  main-mall,  with  a block  ftronglv 
feized  to  the  main-ftay,  juft  over  the  hatch-way  ; in  which- 
block  is  reeved  the  runner,  which  hath  a block  at  one  end. 
in  which  are  hitched  the  fling-s  ; and  at  the  other  end  is  a. 
double  block,  in  which  the  fall  of  the  runner  is  reeved  ; fo 
that  by  its  means  any  goods,  or  calks,  that  are  not  over  hea- 
vy, may  be  haled  and  hoifedinto,  or  out  ol  the  fiiip  : when 
this  garnet  is  not  ufed,  it  is  fallened  along  by  the  Hay  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

Garnet,  Clew.  See  Clew -garnet. 

CAPONIER,  Roi.ert,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1544 
at  La  Ferte  Bernard,  in  Maine.  Lie  was  educated  for  the 
profeffioh  of  the  law,  and  attained  to  confiderable  rank  iiv 
that  line,  but  in  his  advanced  years  Henry  IV.  created  him 
a counfellor  in  his  grand  council.  He  died  at  Mans  in  the 
year  1601.  He  was  attached  to  poetry  in  his  youth,  and 
while  ftudying  at  Touloufe  obtained  a prize  in  the  Floral- 
games  of  that  city.  He  was  afterwards  known  as  a writer 
of  tragedies,  and  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  creators  of  the 
French  theatre.  Moreri. 

GARNISH,  in  feme  ancient  writings  and  ftatutes. 
To  garnilh  the  heir  fignifies  to  warn  the  heir.  27  Eliz- 
cap.  3. 

GARNISHEE,  in  Law,  the  party  in  whole  hands  mo- 
ney is  attached  within  the  liberties  of  the  cities  of  London  ; 
fo  called  in  the  Iheriff’s  court,  becaufe  he  has  had  garnilh  - 
ment,  or  warning;  not  to  pay  the  money,  but  to  appear  and 
anfwer  to  the  plaintiff-creditor’s  fuit. 

GARNISHING  is  popularly  ufed  for  the  furniture,  af- 
femblage,  or  fortment,  neceffary  for  the  ufing  or  adorning 
any  thing. 

The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  verb  garner,  to  fur- 
pilh,  or  fit  out. 

The  garnilhing  of  a difh  confifts  of  certain  things  which 
accompany  it,  either  as  a part  and  ingredient  thereof  ; in 
which fenfe  pickles,  mufhrooms,  oylters.  See.  are  garnilhing  : 
or  as  a circumllance,  or  ornament  ; as  when  lea  vi  s, 
flowers,  roots,  Sec.  are  laid  about  a fervice  to  amufe  the. 
eye. 

The  fame  word  is  ufed  for  the  finer  herbs,  fruits,.  Sec.. 
laid  about  a fallad : garmihings  are  of  lemon,  piftacliios,  pome- 
granate, yolks  of  hard  eggs,  artichoke-bottoms,  capers, 
truffles,  fweet-bread,  Sec. 

GARNISHMENT,  in  Law,  denotes  a warning  given 
any  one  to  appear,  for  the  better  furmfhing  of  the  caufe,  and 
court.  Thus,  if  one  be  fued  for  the  detinue  of  certain 
charters  ; and  fays,  they  were  delivered  to  him,  not  only  by 
the  plaintiff,  but  by  J.  S.  aifo  ; and  therefore  prays,  that  J.-S. 
may  be  warned  to  plead  with  the  plaintiff,  whether  the  con- 
ditions  are  performed  or  not.  In  this  petition  he  is  faid  to 
pray  garnifhment  : which  may  be  interpreted,  a warning  to 
J.  S.  to  provide  himfelf  fora  defence  ; or  elfe  a furnilhing 
the  court  with  all  parties  to  the  action,  whereby  it  may 
thoroughly  determine  the  caufe. 

GARONNE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
rifes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  joining  with  the  Dordogne;  about 
12  miles  below  Bourdeaux,  changes  its  name  to  Gironde. 

Garonne, 


GAR 
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Garonne,  Upper,  one  of  the  departments  of  France,  in 
the  S.W.  or  Garonne  region,  formerly  Upper  Languedoc, 
in  43  ' 20'  N.  lat.  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  department  of  the 
Tarn,  on  the  S.E  by  the  departments  of  the  Aude  and  the 
Arriege,  on  the  S.  by  Spain,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  and  the  Gers.  It  taxes  its 
name  from  the  river  Garonne,  which  paffes  through  it.  Its 
capital  is  Touloufe.  Its  extent  is  8,0775-  kiliometres,  or 
408  fquare  leagues,  and  it  contains  432,263  inhabitants,  in 
five  dillrifts  viz.:  Caftel-Sarrazin,  including  66,397  inha- 
bitants, on  1,220  kiliometres,  and  86  communes  ; Touloule, 
having  126,140  inhabitants,  on  1,695  kiliometres,  anc^  J42 
communes  ; Villefranche,  containing  53,356  inhabitants, 
955  kiliometres,  and  99  communes  ; Muret,  including 
78,905  inhabitants,  1,800  kiliometres, and  1 30  communes, and 
St.  Gaudens,  having  107,465  inhabitants,  2,407!  kiliome- 
tres,  and  234  communes.  Its  contributions  amount  to 
4,554,341  francs,  and  the  expences  charged  upon  it  for  ad- 
miniftration,  pi  {lice,  and  public  inftruftion,  amount  to 
432,316  fr.  66  cent.  This  department,  lying  between  Lot 
and  the  frontier  of  Spain,  confifts  of  hills,  and  tolerably 
fertile  plains  ; producing  grain,  fruits,  wine  of  an  indiffer- 
ent quality,  paftures,  and  confiderable  forefts,  with  quarries 
of  marble,  and  mineral  fprings. 

Garonne  and  Lot.  See  Lot  and  Garonne. 

GAROSMUS,  in  Botany,  from yapov,  garum,  the  liquor 
of  pickled  fifn,  and  o.y/.r,,  a Jinell.  Dodoen.  Pempt.  616. 
A name  very  well  applied  by  Valerius  Cordus  to  the  Chenopo- 
dium  olidum,  FI.  Brit.  277.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1034,  whole  into- 
lerable fetor,  when  the  plant  is  touched,  refembles  corrupt- 
ed falt-fifh.  Lobel  relates  a ftory  of  its  . being  peculiarly  at- 
tractive to  dogs. 

GAROUAI,  or  GarovAY,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  Africa,  on  the  Grain  coaft,  on  the  river  St.  Cle- 
ment. 

GARRA,  Lana,  or  Neratte,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Mauritania  Casfarienfis,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ; 
it  was  fituated  towards  the  N.E.  of  Victoria,  and  had  been 
epifcopal. 

GAR.RACITICA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland 
of  Teneriffe,  which  had  formerly  been  a fea-port  ; but  the 
harbour  being  defiroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  eruption  of 
the  volcano  on  the  peak  in  1704,  the  houfes  are  now  built 
where  the  fhips  lay  at  anchor. 

GARRACOURY,  a town  of  Hindcoilan,  in  Marawar  ; 
■20  miles  S. S.E.  of  Trumian. 

GARRAF,  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  near  the  fea- 
coalt  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Barcelona. 

GARRAN,  a river  of  England.  See  Garner. 

GARRARD,  a county  of  Kentucky,  in  America, 
S.E.  of  Madifon  county,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Kentucky 
river. 

GARRAWAY,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  coaft. 
N.  lat.  4’  10'.  W.long.  8°. 

GARREFIO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura  ; 9 miles  S.W.  of  Ceva. 

C ARRETS,  the  uppermoft  rooms  of  a houfe  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  the  roof.  When  the  roof  comes  very  low  in  the 
garrets,  the  angles  are  cut  off  by  aihlering,  fo  as  to  have  a 
confiderable  upright  on  the  iides, 

GARRET-DENNIS,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
ealtern  Pacific  oce.an,  about  42  miles  in  circumference,  in- 
habited by  blacks,  who  are  armed  with  lances,  bows,  and 
arrows  j fituated  to  the  north  of  New  Ireland.  S.  lat. 
2?  30'.  E.  long.  15 1 0 25  •• 


GARRI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epifcopal  town  of 
Africa,  in  the  Byzacene  territory. 

GARRICK,  David,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  Here- 
ford in  the  year  1716.  Fie  was  defcended  from  a French  fa- 
mily, who  fled  to  England  on  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of 
Nantes.  His  father  was  a captain  in  the  army,  and  ufually 
refided  at  Litchfield,  but  at  the  time  of  David’s  birth  he 
was,  in  the  duties  of  his  profeflion,  at  Hereford.  The 
youth  was  educated  partly  at  the  grammar-fchool  at  Litch- 
field, and  partly  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnfon.  He  was 
in  very  early  life  diflinguifhed  by  his  fprigktlinefs,  and  by 
a great  paflion  for  the  drama.  When  he  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  engaged  his  young  companions  to  afiiil  in 
getting  up  and  afting  the  Recruiting  Officer,  in  which  he 
took  the  part  of  ferjeant  Kite.  It  was  not  till  he  was 
about  nineteen  years  old,  and  after  he  had  made  a trial  in  bu- 
finefs,  that  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Johnfon  to  improve  in 
polite  literature.  At  this  period  the  love  of  the  flage  had 
taken  fuch  firm  poffeffion  of  the  mind  of  young  Garrick, 
that  it  left  little  room  for  claffical  fludies,  and  he  was  writing 
fcenes  in  comedies,  of  his  own  invention,  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  compofing  fcholallic  exercifes.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  youthful  failings,  he  had  the'addrefs  to  ingra- 
tiate himfelf  with  his  tutor,  and  they  travelled  together  to 
the  metropolis  about  the  year  1737.  Garrick  was  at  firft 
fent  to  refide  with  Mr.  Colfon,  an  eminent  mathematician  at 
Rochefter,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  fome  general 
knowledge  previoufly  to  entering  at  the  Temple.  After 
this,  by  a change  of  circumitances  in  his  family,  he  entered 
into  partnerfliip  with  his  brother  in  the  y-ine  trade,  which  he 
foon  relinquiflied  with  a determination  of  following  his  fa- 
vourite plan  of  becoming  an  adlor  by  profeflion.  In  1741 
he  began  a fummer’s  campaign  at  Ipfwich,  and  played  a 
variety  of  parts  with  uniform  fuccefs.  From  Ipfwich  he 
came  to  London,  and  in  October  of  the  fame  year  he  made, 
his  appearance  at  the  theatre  in  Goodman’s  Fields.  He 
chofe  for  his  firft  part  the’charafter  of  Richard  III.  as  one 
that  would  not  require  a dignity  of  perfon  which  he  did  not 
poffefs  ; while  it  would  give  fcope  to  all  tliofe  ftrong  marks 
and  changes  of  paffion  in  which  his  principal  excellence  ever 
confifted.  His  natural  mode  of  recitation,  though  a novelty 
in  tragedy  to  a London  audience,  produced  its  intended  ef- 
fect, and  never  was  an  audience  betrayed  into  more  hearty  and 
unfeigned  applaufe.  The  part  was  repeated  for  feveral  fuc- 
ceffive  nights,  and  was  followed  by  others  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy  ; “ and  fuch,”  fays  a critic,'  “ was  the  blaze  of 
fame  attending  the  new  after,  that  the  eftablifhed  theatres 
were  deferted,  and  firings  of  carriages  from  the  polite  part 
of  the  town  thronged  the  ftreets  of  the  city.”  While  he 
was  at  Goodman’s  Fields  he  appeared  as  a dramatic  writer 
in  two  pieces,  entitled  “ The  Lying  Valet”  and  “ Lethe,” 
which  were  well  received,  and  which- are  ftill  occalionally 
afted.  In  1742  he  was  drawn  over  to  the  theatre  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  feafon  he  went  to  Dublin,  where 
he  was  received  with  an  admiration  bordering  upon  extrava- 
gance. Here  the  theatre  was  fo  crowded  that  an  epidemic 
difeafe,  which  broke  out  in  that  capital,  was  called  the  Gar- 
rick fever.  Upon  his  return  to  London  he  took  up  forne 
new  parts,  and  among  others  that  of  Abel  Drugger,  in 
which  he  excited  great  furprize,  by  banifhing  from  one  of  the 
moft lively  and  expreffive  countenances  every  veftige  of  fenfe, 
and  putting  on  the  flare  of  ftupidity.  By  this  theatrical  de- 
gradation he  is  faid  to  have  wrought  an  unlucky  cure  in  a 
young  lady  of  fortune  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  in  die 
characters  of  Chamont  and  Lothario.  No  aftor,  it  is  Hip- 
po fed,  ever  more  thoroughly  adopted,  for  the  time,  the  cha- 
racters which  he  fuftained  ; and  his  attention  to  propriety  wag 

uniformly 
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taiformly  fupported  by  every  look  and  geflure  while  he 
continued  in  fight  of  the  audience,  whether  fpeaking  or  filent. 
In  the  fpring  of  1 747  he  commenced  his  career  as  a theatrical 
manager.  He  was  admitted  as  an  equal  partner,  and  on  mo- 
derate terms,  with  Lacy  the  patentee.  The  two  managers 
wifely  took  different  provinces  : that  of  Lacy  was  the  care 
of  the  fcenes,  and  the  domeflic  economy,  while  Garrick  fu- 
perintended  the  choice  of  plays,  the  diftribution  of  parts, 
and  the  treaties  with  authors  and  aftors.  The  theatre  was 
opened  in  September  1747,  with  a prologue  by  Mr.  Johnfon. 
This  was  the  prelude  of  a better  era  of  dramatic  exhibitions ; 
in  particular  it  ufhered  in  the  revival  of  a number  of  Shak- 
fpeare’s  plays,  freed  from  the  taflelefs  and  incongruous 
additions  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  writers  of  the 
pall  century.  Garrick  was  the  living  commentator  of  the 
great  dramatifl,  and  by  the  force  of  his  action  he  called  forth 
allthelatentbeauties  of  theauthor,  and  excited  in  the  audience 
ideas  which  might  otherwife  for  ever  have  efcaped  their  no- 
tice. 

In  1749  Garrick  entered  into  the  marriage  life  with 
Mademoifelle  Violetti,  who  had  been  a dancer  on  the  flage, 
but  who  had  borne  a molt  irreproachable  charafter.  The 
union  was  a fource  of  mutual  felicity  till  it  was  d' Solved  by 
death.  In  his  charafter  of  manager  he  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  unpleafant  controverfics  with  authors,  though  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  his  treatment  of  dramatic  writers 
was  more  liberal  than  that  of  former  managers.  He,  how- 
ever, fometimes  palled  a judgment  upon  works  which  the  event 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  nor  was  he  difpofed  to  revoke  a fen- 
tence  once  given.  But  in  general  he  kept  on  good  terms 
with  the  moil  refpectable  writers,  and  received  from  many  of 
them  that  praife,  to  attain  which  feemed  almoft  the  chief 
objeft  of  his  life.  By  the  public,  Garrick  was  fometimes  cen- 
fured  as  parlimonious,  with  refpeft  to  the  providing  of  thofe 
ornamental  decorations  and  fplendid  exhibitions,  which  are  as 
neceffary  to  pleafe  the  eye,  as  the  more  rational  part  of  the 
entertainment  is  to  fatisfy  the  judgment. 

In  1763  our  author  and  aftor  refolved  to  relax  from  his 
great  cares  and  fatigues  in  a tour  to  the  continent.  Ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  from  whom  he  was  infeparable,  he 
vifited  feveral  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  and  met  with  flat- 
tering notice  from  many  perfons  of  diflindtion.  At  this 
time  Mademoifelle  Dumefnil  was  the  favourite  adlrefs  in 
Paris,  but  Garrick,  without  hefitation,  ventured  to  foretel 
that  Clairon  would  excel  ali  her  competitors,  and  the  refult 
verified  his  predidlions.  Garrick  returned  after  an  abfence 
of  18  months,  and  was  welcomed  with  raptures.  I he  pro- 
logue fpoken  by  him  on  his  firll  night  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piell  efforts  of  the  kind,  and  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  it  10 
fucceffive  nights.  He  was  thought  to  be  even  improved  in 
bis  ftyle  of  adding,  and  likewife  in  his  general  knowledge  of 
drama;  and  in  1766  hebrought  out  the  comedy  of  “TheClan- 
defline  Marriage,’  ’ the  joint  produdlion  of  himfelf  and  Colman. 
An  important  event  in  the  life  of  Garrick  was  the  celebration 
of  the  Shakfpeare  jubilee.  A mulberry-tree,  planted  at  his 
native  town,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  by  the  immortal  bard, 
being  cut  down,  the  wood  of  it  was  converted  into  a number 
of  toys  and  implements,  which  were  eagerly  purchased. 
The  corporation  of  the  town  prefented  to  Garrick  the  free- 
dom of  the  place  in  a box  made  from  the  wood  of  the  tree, 
as  a proper  compliment  to  one  who  had  done  the  poet  fo 
much  honour.  This  incident  fuggelied  to  him  the  idea  of  a 
feflival  in  commemoration  of  Shakfpeare,  upon  the  very  fpot 
where  he  was  born,  and  the  idea  was  put  into  execution  in 
the  autumn  of  1769.  Temporary  biddings  were  railed  for 
the  occafion,  and  various  entertainments  were  planned  to  fuit 
a variety  of  takes.  Company  of  almoil  all  ranks,  and  from 


diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  aflembled  to  celebrate  the  me- 
mory of  the  poet.  The  jubilee  lafted  three  days,  but  the 
weather  was  exceedingly  unfavourable,  and  the  pleafure  en- 
joyed was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  the  enthufiaflic 
admirers  of  Shakfpeare  had  anticipated.  Neverthelefs  Gar- 
rick, who  was  the  foul  of  the  fellivai,  exerted  all  his  talents 
to  gratify  both  the  eye  and  the  underftanding.  He  com- 
pofed  feveral  fongs  for  mufic,  and  an  ode  of  confiderable 
length  to  the  honour  of  his  hero.  Here  he  expended  a con- 
iiderabie  fum  of  money,  and  in  the  winter  he  took  a method 
of  reimburfing  himfelf.  “ The  jubilee  was  made  a theatrical 
exhibition,  which  became  fo  popular  that  it  was  reprefented, 
night  after  night,  for  more  than  half  the  feafon,  to  crowded 
audiences.” 

In  1773  the  death  of  Mr.  Lacy  thr  ew  the  foie  manage- 
ment of  the  theatre  on  Mr.  Garrick,  but  his  health  was  on 
the  decline,  and  the  period  of  his  life  ill  adapted  to  addi- 
tional labours.  He  continued,  however,  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  profefiional  duties  home  time  longer,  and  rendered  an 
effential  fervice  to  the  profeffion,  which  he  had  dignified,  by 
perfecting  the  plan  of  an  inftitution  for  the  relief  of  decayed 
aftors,  andhe  contributed  to  its  fund  with  much  liberality.  At 
length  he  determined  on  his  retreat,  and  in  January  1776  he 
parted  with  a moiety  of  the  Drury-lane  patent  for  the  fum 
of  35,000/.  The  laft  charafter  in  which  he  appeared  was 
Hon  Felix  in  the  “Wonder,’’  for  the  benefit  of  the  thea- 
trical fund.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  play  he  made  a brief 
farewel  addrefs  to  the  audience,  which  the  genuine  feelings  of 
regret  on  both  fides  rendered  truly  pathetic  ; and  few  per- 
fons ever  quitted  a public  Itation  with  more  deferved  plau- 
dits. About  .Chriftmas,  1778,  being  upon  a vifit  at  the  feat 
of  earl  Spencer,  he  was  feized  with  fome  alarming  fympterns, 
which  induced  him  to  hailen  to  London.  He  died  on  Ja- 
nuary 20,  1779,  ani^  rem<dns  were  interred  with  great 
pomp  in  Wcltminiler-abbey,  attended  by  many  perfons  of 
the  firll  diflinftion  in  rank  and  talents.  The  whole  life  of 
Garrick  was  aftive,  and  full  of  occurrences,  which  cannot  in 
this  fke’tch  be  given  with  any  degree  of  precifion.  He  conti- 
nued, however,  in  the  unmoleiled  enjoyment  of  his  fame  and 
unrivalled  excellence  to  the  moment  of  his  retirement  He 
never  had  a competitor.  Tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  the 
lover  and  the  hero,  the  jealous  hulband  who  fufpefts  his  wife 
without  caufe,  and  the  thoughtlefs  lively  rake  who  attacks 
without  defign,  were  all  alike  his  own.  Rage  and  ridicule, 
doubt  and  defpair,  tranfport  and  tendernefs,  companion  and 
contempt  ; love,  jealoufy,  fear,  fury,  and  fimplicity,  all 
took,  in  turn,  poffeflion  of  his  features,  while  each  of  them 
appeared,  on  the  proper  occafion,  to  be  the  foie  poifelTor  of 
his  heart.  In  Short,  Nature,  the  miflrefs  from  whom  alone 
this  great  performer  borrowed  all  his  leffons,  being  in  herfelf  ** 
inexhauftible,  this  her  darling  foil  appeared  as  her  truell  re- 
prefentative,  and  found  an  unlimited  fcope  for  change  and  di- 
veriity  in  his  manner  of  copying  from  her  various  produc- 
tions. There  is  one  part  of  his  theatrical  conduft  which 
ought  to  be  recorded  to  Garrick’s  honour,  fince  the  caufe  of 
virtue  and  morality,  and  the  formation  of  public  manners,  are 
confiderably  dependent  upon  it  ; and  that  is,  the  zeal  with 
which  he  aimed  to  banifh  from  the  flage  all  thofe  plays 
which  carry  with  them  an  immoral  tendency,  and  to  prune 
from  thofe  which  do  no't  abfolutely,  on  the  whole,  promote 
the  interefls  of  vice,  fuch  fcenes  of  licentioufnefs  and  liberty 
as  a redundancy  of  wit  and  too  great  livelinefs  of  imagina- 
tion have  induced  fome  of  our  comic  writers  to  indulge  them- 
felves  in,  and  to  which  the  fvmpathetic  difpofition  of  the  age 
has  given  fanftion. 

Garrick  was  in  chnrafter  a man  of  the  world,  whofe  viva- 
city and  apparent  volatility  did  net  interfere  with  the  heady. 
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puiTui*'  of  fame  and  fortune.  In  tliis  he  was  guided  by  great 
good  fenfe  and  difcretion,  and  a fpirit  of  order  and  economy, 
hie  has  been  reproached  with  the  imputation  ot  avarice  ; but 
his  mode  of  living  was  hofpitable  and  generous,  aild  his 
bounty  frequently  flowed  in  a large  dream  of  munificence. 
His  principal  foible  was  vanity,  which  made  him  inordinately 
fond  of  adulation,  as  he  was  impatient  of  cenfure  and  ridi- 
cule. This  propensity  rendered  him  culpably  jealous  of 
rivals,  and  he  is  charged  with  endeavouring  to  keep  down 
thofe  riling  talents  from  which  he  feared  competition.  In 
his  commerce  with  the  great  he  was  attentive  and  relpeCtfm, 
vet  with  freedom  enough  to  make  him  an  excellent  compa- 
nion. As  an  aClor,  it  feems  to  be  allowed  that  none  ever 
furpaffed  him  in  the  truth  and  nature  with  which  he  identi- 
fied himfelf  with  the  fictitious  object  of  his  reprefentation,  fo 
that  lie  feemed  to  have  darted  hfs  foul  iucceffively  into  all 
the  forms  which  he  afiumed.  This  faculty  he  difplayed 
equally  in  the  moll  comic  and  the  moil  tragic  parts,  and  it 
has  fcarcely  yet  been  decided  in  which  cf  the  two  ms  cnief 
■excellence  lay.  His  voice  and  his  eye  were  calculated  for 
every  poffible  exprefiion  of  mental  feeling.  Exprefiion,  in- 
deed, was  his  great  ftrength,  and  the  parts  in  which  he  belt 
Succeeded  were  thofe  in  which  paffion  moll  predominated. 
In  the  enunciation  of  calm  fentiments,  decorated  by  poetical 
language,  he  had  fuperiors.  His  literary  talents  were  refpeCt- 
able  ; he  compofed  lome  fmart  epigrams,  many  pleafant  and 
well  adapted  prologues,  entertaining  and  dramatic  pieces, 
and  lively  poems  of  the  humorous  and  familiar  clafs. — 
Davies’  Life  of  Garrick. 

GAR  RIDER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  ITindooltan,  in 
Guzerat ; 60  miles  W.SAV.  of  Gogo. 

GARRISON,  in  the  Art  of  War,  a body  of  forces  aif- 
pofed  in  a fortrefs,  to  defend  it  againft  the  enemy,  or  to  keep 
•the  inhabitants  in  fubjeCtion,  or  even  to  be  fubiilted  during 
the  winter  feafon. 

Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  corrupt  Latin  gar- 
nlfio:  which  the  later  writers  ufed  to  fignify  all  manner  of 
munition,  arms,  victuals,  See.  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  a 
place,  and  the  fuftaining  of  a fiege. 

Garrifon,  and  winter  quarters,  are  fometimes  ufed  indiffer- 
ently for  the  fame  thing  ; and  fometimes  they  denote  different 
things.  In  the  latter  cafe,  a garrifon  is  a place  wherein 
forces  are  maintained  to  iecure  it,  and  where  they  keep  regu- 
lar guards  ; as,  a frontier  town,  a citadel,  cable,  tower, 
See.  The  garrifon  ihould  always  be  bronger  than  the 
townfmgn. 

Winter  qitarters  fignify  a place  where  a number  of  forces 
_nre  laid  up  in  the  winter  ieafon,  without  keeping  the  regular 
guard.  The  foldiers,  therefore,  like  better  to  be  in  winter 
quarters  than  in  garmon. 

Garrison  Carriages  are  thofe  on  which  all  forts  of  gar- 
rifon  pieces  are  mounted.  See  Carriage. 

Garrison  Guns.  See  Cannon. 

Garrison  Tonjun,  denotes  generally  a ftrong  place  in 
which  troops  are  quartered,  and  do  duty,  for  its  fecurity  ; 
keeping  brong  guards  at  each  pob,  and  amain  guard  in,  or 
near  the  market-place. 

GARIIOWS,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Alia,  fituated 
between  Bengal  and  Afiam. 

GARRULUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Ampells, 
which  fee.  This  bird  is  alfo  denominated  garrulus  Bohemlcus, 
the  Bohemian  magpie,  or  chatterer.  It  has  a {harp- 
pointed  creb  on  the  head  reclining  backwards,  and  horny 
appendages  from  the  tips  of  feven  of  the  fecondarv  feathers, 
of 'the  colour  arid  glofs  of  the  beb  red-wax  ; the  bill,  throat, 
legs,  and  tail,  are  black.  The  native  country  of  thefe  birds  is 
Bohemia,  from  whence  they  wander  over  Europe,  feeding 


on  grapes  where  vineyards  are  cultivated  ; and  they  are 
ebeemed  delicious  food.  Pennant  fays  they  appear  but  by  ac- 
cident in  South  Britain  ; about  Edinburgh  in  February, 
which  they  vibt  annually,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain-afli,  and  as  far  fouth  as  Northumberland,  making  the 
berries  of  the  white  thorn  their  food. 

Garrulus  is  a name  given  by  Briffcn  to  feveral  fpecies  of 
the  Cor-vus,  which  fee. 

Garrulus  Argentoratenfis , a name  given  by  Ray  to  the 
Coracias  Garrula,  which  fee. 

GARRY,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  runs 
into  the  Tay,  fix  miles  N.  of  Dunkeld. 

GARSCHAW,  a town  of  Pruffian  Pomerelia  ; 1 6 miles 
S.  of  Dantzic. 

GARSDEN,  a town  of  Samogitia ; 30  miles  W.  of 
Miedniki. 

GARSTADT,  a town  of  the  principality  of  Wurz- 
burg ; three  miles  S.S.W.  of  Schweinfurt. 

GARSTANG,  a market,  corporate  town,  and 
parifli  in  the  hundred  of  Amoundernefs,  and  county 
of  Lancafter,  England,  contains  only  62  houfes  and  731 
inhabitants.  It  is  feated  on  the  webern  bank  of  the  river 
Wyre,  and  on  the  great  road  between  Lancaber  and  Prebon, 
about  eleven  miles  dibant  from  each  of  thofe  places.  This 
town  was  incorporated  by  king  Charles  II.,  and  is  governed 
by  a bailiff  and  feven  capital  burgeffes,  who  are  invelted  with 
authority  to  try  all  mifdemeanors  committed  within  their 
liberty.  It  has  a weekly  market  on  Thurfday,  with  thrCfe 
annual  fairs  ; and  the  Lancaber  canal,  which  now  paffes  by 
it,  will  be  of  effential  advantage  in  a commercial  view,  and 
tend  to  fuvmolint  thofe  obbacles  which  have  operated  againb 
the  ebablibiment  of  any  confiderabie  manufactory  in  the 
town.  The  parifh  church,  which  is  about  a mile  to  the 
fouth,  at  a place  called  Garbang-church-town,  having  been 
weakened  and  undermined  by  an  inundation  of  the  river 
Wyre,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  the  year  1746,  at  the 
expence  of  1910/.  It  was  formerly  impropriated  to  the 
abbey  of  Cockerfand,  and  has  chapels  at  Market-Garbang 
and  Pilling. 

A large  printing  cotton  and  calico  manufactory  has  been 
long  ebablibied  at  Catteral,  about  two  miles  fouth  of  the 
town  ; and  at  Seorton,  three  miles  ; Dolphinholm,  five 
miles  ; and  Catbraw,  feven  miles,  all  to  the  north-eab,  arc 
various  fpinning  manufactories  ; and  another  about  three 
miles  to  the  fouth-eab. 

Within  a mile  north-eab  of  Garbang  are  the  ruins  of 
Greenhaugh  cable,  of  which  only  one  tower  remains,  and 
that  in  a very  blattered  bate  ; but  it  feems  to  have  confibed 
originally  of  feven  or  eight  towers  of  great  height  and 
brength.  Some  writers  have  dated  its  foundation  in  the 
times  of  the  Saxon  ■ heptarchy  ; but  others  attribute  it  to 
Thomas  Stanley,  the  firb  earl  of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  as  a place  of  protection  from  the  nobles,  whofe 
ebates  he  had  obtained  on  their  being  proferibed  as  traitors. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  Kirkland-hall,  the  feat  of 
Alexander  Butler,  efq.  ; Myerfcough-houfe,  an  ancient 
manfion,  the  feat  of  Charles  G-ibfon,  efq.  ; and  Claughton- 
liall,  the  feat  of  William  Fitzherbert  Brockholes,  efq.  who 
has  greatly  improved  a large  morafs  on  his  ebate  by  means 
of  draining,  See.  The  Brockholes’  family  appear  to  have  re- 
fided  here  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

About  three  miles  W.  of  Garbang,  is  the  eab-fide  of  Pilling- 
Mofs,  the  feene  of  a phenomenon,  of  which  an  account,  to 
the  following  effeCI,  was  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aCtions,  No.  475.  “ On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  January, 

1744-5,  a part  of  Pilling-Mofs,  lying  between  Hefcomb- 
houles  and  Wild  Bear,  was  obferved  to  rife  to  a furprifing 
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height.  After  a fnort  time  it  flrrunk  a*  much  below  the 
level,  and  moved  flowly  towards  the  fouth  fide  ; and  in 
half  an  hour  it  covered  twenty  acres  of  land.  The  improved 
land  adjoining  to  that  part  of  the  mofs,  which  moves  in  a 
concave  circle,  containing  near  ioo  acres,  is  nearly  filled  up 
with  mofs  and  water,  and  in  fome  parts  is  thought  to  be 
five  yards  deep.  One  family  is  driven  out  of  their  heufe, 
which  is  quite  furrounded,  and  the  fabric  is  tumbling  down. 
The  part  of  the  mofs,  which  is  funk  like  the  bed  of  a river, 
runs  north  and  fouth,  and  is  above  a mile  in  length,  and  half 
a mile  in  breadth.  When  the  mofs  began  to  move,  a man 
was  palling  over  it  from  the  welt,  who  perceived,  to  his  great 
aftonifhment,  that  the  ground  moved  fouthward.  By  a 
fpeedy  return,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  being 
ftvallowed  up.” 

GARTACH,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  a fmall  river 
which  runs  into  the  Necker  ; 5 miles  N.W.  of  Heilbrunn. 

GARTAU,  or  Garto,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Luneburg-Zeil ; 48  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lune- 
burg. 

-GARTEMPE,  a river  of  France,  wliich  runs  into  the 
Creufe,  near  Roche-Pol'ay,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre 
and  Loire. 

GARTER,  w?a(oxsXr,  a ligature  to  keep  up  the  {lockings  ; 
it  is  alio  particularly  ufed  for  the  badge  or  cognizance  of  a 
noble  order  of  knights,  hence  denominated  the 

Garter,  Order  of  the , a military  order,  next  in  dignity 
after  the  nobility,  inftituted  by  king  Edward  III.  in  1344, 
under  the  title  of  the  “ fovereign  and  knights-companions 
of  the  molt  noble  order  of  the  Garter.” 

This  order  confifts  of  twenty-fix  knights,  or  companions, 
generally  peers  or  princes ; whereof  the  king  of  England  is 
the  fovereign,  or  chief. 

The  habits  and  enfigns  of  this  order,  moil  of  which  have 
been  occafionally  varied,  with  regard  to  their  form,  materials, 
or  colour  &c.  confilt  of  the  garter,  mantle,  furcoat,  hood, 
George,  and  collar. 

The  garter  gives  denomination  to  the  order,  and  is  deemed 
fo  honourable,  that  the  bare  inveftiture  with  it  makes  the 
perfon,  who  receives  that  honour,  a companion  of  the  moll 
r.oble  military  order  ever  known.  The  garter  ufed  in  the 
ceremony  of  eleftion,  and  which  each  knight  wears  on  the 
left  leg  a little  below  the  knee,  is  of  blue  velvet,  edged  with 
gold  ; with  this  motto  ; “ honi  foit  qui  mal  y penfe,”  q.  d. 
Jbame  to  him  that  thinks  evil  hereof,  which  is  wrought  on  the 
garter  in  fo’lid  gold  ; and  they  bear  this  motto  furrounding 
their  arms.  The  buckle  and  pendant  are  richly  chafed  and 
engraved.  The  meaning  of  the  motto  is  faid  to  be,  that  king 
Edward,  having  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  retorted 
fhame  and  defiance  upon  him  that  Ihould  dare  to  think  amifs 
of  the  jull  enterprife  he  had  undertaken  for  recovering  his 
lawful  right  to  that  crown  ; and  that  the  bravery  of  thofe 
knights  whom  he  had  eledted  into  this  order  was  fuch  as 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  the  quarrel  againll  thofe  who 
thought  ill  of  it. 

They  are  a college  or  corporation,  having  a great  and 
little  feal  ; their  officers  are  a prelate,  chancellor,  regiiler, 
garter  king  at  arms,  and  the  uftier,  or  black  rod. 

Befides  which,  they  have  a dean  and  twelve  canons,  with 
petty  canons,  vergers,  and  twenty-fix  peniioners,  or  poor 
knights.  . 

The  prelate  is  the  head  ; and  the  office  is  veiled  in  the 
biffiop  of  Winchefler  ; next  to  him  is  the  chancellor,  which 
office  is  veiled  in  the  bifhop  of  Saliftmry,  who  keeps  the 
feals.  The  office  of  regiiler  is  annexed  to  the  deanery  of 
Windfor.  All  thefe  officers,  except  the  prelate,  have  fees 
and  penfions. 
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The  order  is  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  St. 
George  of  Cappadocia,  the  tutelar  faint  of  this  kingdom. 
Their  college  is  held  at  the  caille  of  Windfor,  within  the 
chapel  of  St.  George,  and  the  chapter-houfe,  erected  by  the 
founder  for  that  purpofe.  Their  robes,  &c.  are  the  garter, 
decked  with  gold  and  gems,  and  a buckle  of  gold,  to 
be  worn  daily  ; and  at  fealts  and  folernnities,  a mantle,  fur- 
coat,  high  velvet  cap,  collar  of  SS’s,  compofed  of  rofes 
enamelled,  &c. 

1 ne  mantle  is  the  chief  of  thofe  veftments  made  ufe  of 
on  folemn  occafions.  It  is  of  blue  velvet  lined  with  white 
taffeta  ; and  to  its  collar  is  fattened  a pair  of  long  firings, 

with  large  taffels,  called  “ cordons,”  made  of  blue  filk  in- 

termixed with  gold.  On  the  left  bread  or  this  mantle  are 
placed  the  arms  of  the  order  within  the  garter,  richly  em- 
broidered. The  mantle  worn  by  the  fovereign  is  diflin- 
gui filed  by  having  a longer  train  than  that  of  the  knights. 

The  mantle,  worn  by  the  founder  at  the  firft  fealt  of  the 

order,  was  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  as  the  mantles  then  made 
for  the  knights  undoubtedly  were  : mantles  made  of  velvet 
firft  occur  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VI.  The  colour  of  thefe  mantles  is,  by  the  founder's 
ftatute,  appointed  to  be  blue  ; and  it  fo  continued  till  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  changed  to  purple, 
and  this  was  retained  till  about  the  1 2th  year  of  king 
Charles  I.,  when  he  reilored  the  colour  of  the  mantle  to  its 
original  inftitution.  In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI.,  it 
feems  to  have  been  the  mode  to  ornament  the  mantle  with 
three  or  four  welts  drawn  down  the  fides  and  round  the 
bottom. 

The  furcoat,  or  Hr  tie,  as  well  as  the  mantle,  was  originally 
compoied  of  woollen  cloth,  and  fo  continued,  at  Icall  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  about  which  time  it  was  made 
of  velvet.  Anciently,  the  colour  of  this  vefture  changed 
every  year,  commonly  into  blue,  icarlet,  fanguine  in  grain, 
or  white  ; it  is  now  made  of  crimfon  velvet,  lined  with  white 
taffeta. 

The  hood  was  formerly  worn  on  the  head  at  all  public 
ceremonies,  and  made  of  the  lame  materials  as  the  mantle, 
and  fometimes  was  trimmed  or  fet  off  with  a fmall  propor- 
tion of  garters  ; but  it  is  not  now  ufed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  formerly,  but  remains  fixed  to  the  mantle  as  part  of  the 
habit  ; and,  inllead  of  the  hood,  the  fovereign  and  knights 
now  wear  on  their  heads  a cap  of  black  velvet,  deep  in  the 
crown,  lined  with  taffeta,  and  adorned  with  a large  plume  of 
oflrich  feathers,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a tuft  or  aigrette 
of  heron’s  feathers  ; thefe  feathers  are  nfually  fixed  to  the 
cap  by  a band  of  diamonds.  The  cuftom  of  wearing  thefe 
caps  and  feathers,  at  the  great  foiemnities  of  the  order,  had 
fometimes  been  omitted,  in  and  before  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  therefore,  in  a chapter  held  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  his 
10th  year,  the  cuftom  of  wearing  the  cap  and  feathers  was 
eftabiifned. 

The  collar  of  the  order  is  of  gold,  weighing  30  ounces 
Troy  ; it  is  compofed  of  26  pieces,  in  the  form  of  the 
garter  enamelled  blue,  with  the  motto  of  the  order  in  gold  ; 
in  the  centre  of  each  garter  is  a rofe,  enamelled  red,  feeded 
gold,  and  leaved  green  : thefe  26  garters  are  faftened  to- 
gether with  as  many  knots  of  gold.  At  the  middle  of  it, 
pendent  to  one  of  the  garters,  is  the  badge  of  the  order, 
being  the  figure  of  St.  George  armed,  fitting  on  horfeback, 
and  with  a fpear,  encountering  a dragon,  which  lies  on  his 
back  under  the  horfe’s  feet. 

The  fovereign  and  each  knight,  wear  in  common  the  above 
badge,  a figure  of  St.  George  within  the  garter,  ail  of  gold, 
(called  the  Letter  George)  appendant  to  a broad  deep  blue 
ribbon,  which  ties  on  their  left  {houlder,  and  paffes  thence 
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down  to  their  right  hip.  They  are  not  to  appear  abroad 
without  the  garter,  on  penalty  of  6r.  Sd.  paid  to  the  regiller. 
On  the  left  breaft  of  their  coats,  cloaks,  riding  habit,  or 
upper  garment,  they  alfo  wear  a liar  of  eight  points,  em- 
broidered with  Over,  having  in  the  centre  of  it  the  arms  of 
the  order,  viz.  argent,  a crofs  gules,  within  a garter. 

The  manner  of  eledling  a knight-companion  into  this  mold 
noble  order,  and  the  ceremonies  of  inveiliture,  are  as  follow. 
When  the  fovereign  defigns  to  eledt  a companion  of  the 
garter,  the  chancellor  of  the  order  draws  up  the  letters, 
which,  palling  both  under  the  fovereign’s  fign  manual,  and 
fignet  of  the  order,  are  fent  to  the  perfon  by  Garter  prin- 
cipal king  at  arms  ; and  are  to  this  effeft  : “ We,  with  the 
companions  of  our  mold  noble  order  of  the  garter,  affembled 
in  chapter,  holden  this  prefent  day  at  our  caftle  at  Windfor, 
confidering  the  virtuous  fidelity  you  have  fhewn,  and  the 
honourable  exploits  you  have  done  in  our  fervice,  by  vindi- 
cating and  maintaining  our  rights,  Sec,  have  elected  and 
chofen  you  one  of  the  companions  of  our  order.  Therefore, 
we  require  you  to  make  your  fpeedy  repair  unto  us,  to  re- 
ceive the  enfigns  thereof,  and  be  ready  for  your  inldallation 
upon  the  day  of  this  prefent  month,  Seed'  The 

■ garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet,  bordered  with  fine  gold 
wire,  having  commonly  the  letters  of  the  motto  of  the  fame, 
is,  at  the  time  of  election,  buckled  on  the  left  leg.by  two 
of  the  fenior  companions,  who  receive  it  from  the  fovereign, 
to  whom  it  was  prefented  on  a velvet  culhion  by  Garter  king 
at  arms,  with  the  uiual  reverence,  whilid  the  chancellor 
reads  the  following  admonition  enjoined  by  the  ffatntes  : 
“ To  the  honour  of  God  omnipotent,  and  in  memorial  of 
the  blefied  martyr  St.  George,  tie  about  thy  leg,  for  thy 
. renown,  this  noble  garter ; wear  it  as  the  fymbol  of  the 
mold  illulfrious  order,  never  to  be  forgotten  or  laid  afide  ; 
that  thereby  thou  mayeld  be  admoniihed  to  be  courageous, 
and  having  undertaken  a juld  war  in  which  thou  lhalt  be  en- 
gaged, thou  mayeld  Hand  firm,  valiantly  fight,  and  fuc- 
celfively  conquer.”  The  princely  garter  being  thus  buckled 
on,  and  the  words  of  its  fignification  pronounced,  the 
kn  ight  eledt  is  brought  before  the  fovereign,  who  puts 
about  his  neck,  kneeling,  a lky-co!oured  ribbon,  to  which 
is  appendant,  wrought  in  gold  within  the  garter,  the  image 
of  St.  Geerge  on  horfeback,  with  his  fword  drawn,  encoun- 
tering with  the  dragon.  In  the  mean  time  the  chancellor 
reads  the  following  admonition:  “Wear  this  ribbon  about 
thy  neck,  adorned  with  t'ne  image  of  the  blefied  martyr  and 
loldier  of  Chrift  St.  George,  by  wlidfe  imitation  provoked, 
thou  mayeld  fo  overpafs  both  profperous  and  adverfe  adven- 
tures, that  having  lioutly  vanquiflied  thine  enemies  both  of 
body  and  foul,  thou  mayeld  not  only  receive  the  praife  of 
this  transient  combat,  but  be  crowned  with  the  palm  of 
eternal  glory.”  Then  the  knight  elecled  kifies  his  fove- 
reign’s hand,  thanks  his  majeldy  for  the  great  honour  done 
him,  rifes  up  and  falutes  ail  the  companions  feverally,  who 
return  their  congratulations. 

The  order  of  the  Garter  appears  to  be  the  mold  ancient 
and  noble  lay- order  in  the  world.  It  is  prior  to  the  French 
order  of  St.  Michael,  by  50  years  ; to  that  of  the  golden 
Fleece,  by  80  years  to  that  of  St.  Andrew,  by  190  years; 
and  to  that  ol  the  Elephant,  by  209  years. 

fai'ice  its  inllitution,  there  have  been  eight  emperors  and 
twenty-fev  n or  twenty-eight  foreign  kings,  befide  numerous 
iovereign  princes,  enrolled  as  companions  thereof. 

Its  origin  is  fomewhat  differently  related : the  common 
account  is,  that  it  was  erefted  in  honour  of  a garter  of  Joan, 
countefs  of  Sahlbury,  which  Ihe  dropped  in  dancing,  and 
which  king  Edward  picked  up,  whereupon  fome  of  his 
tobies  finding,  as  at  an  amorous  action,  he  turned  it  off 


with  a reply  in  French,  “ Honi  foit  qui  mal  y penfe 
adding,  that  fhortly  after  they  lliould  fee  that  garter  advanced 
to  lo  high  an  honour,  that  they  would  account  themfelves 
happy  to  wear  it ; but  our  belt  antiquaries  fet  this  afide  as 
fabulous. 

Camden,  Fern,  &c.  take  it  to  have  been  inftituted  on  oc- 
cafion  ot  the  victory  obtained  over  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  Creffy  : that  prince,  fay  fome  hiltorians,  ordered  his 

garter  to  be  dilplayed  as  a fignal  of  battle  ; in  commemora- 
tion of  which,  he  made  a garter  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  order  erected  in  memory  of  this  fignal  vidtory,  and  a 
fymbol  of  the  indilfoluble  union  of  the  knights. 

Fa.  Papebroche,  in  his  analedta  on  St.  George,  in  the 
third  tome  of  the  “ Adta  Sanctorum,”  publifned  by  the 
Boilandilts,  has  a differtation  on  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
This  order,  he  obferves,  is  no  'efs  known  under  the  name 
of  St.  George  than  under  that  of  Garter,  and  that,  though 
it  was  only  inftituted  by  king  Edward  III.  yet  it  had  been 
projected  before  him  by  king  Richard  I.  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Holy-Rand,  if  we  may  credit  an  author  who  wrote 
under  Henry  VIII.  Papebroche  adds,  however,  that  he 
does  not  fee  on  what  that  author  grounds  his  opinion  ; and 
that,  though  the  generality  of  writers  fix  the  epocha  of  this 
inllitution  to  the  year  1350,  he  rather  chines,  with  Froif- 
fard,  to  refer  it  to  the  year  1344,  which  agrees  better  with 
the  liiftory  of  that  prince,  where  we  read,  that  he  called  an 
extraordinary  alfembly  of  knights  that  year. 

It  appears  from  Raftel’s  Chronicle,  lib.  vi.  quoted  by 
Granger  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Biographical  Hiftory,  that 
this  order  was  devifed  by  Richard  I.  at  the  fiege  of  the  city  01 
Acre,  when  he  caufed  twenty-fix  knights,  who  firmly  flood 
by  him,  to  wear  thongs  of  blue  leather  about  their  legs,  and 
that  it  was  perfected  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  III. 
If  Edward  III.  eftablilhed  this  order,  he  might  be  induced 
to  do  it  partly  with  a view  to  a reward  appropriate  to  mili- 
tary adhous,  and  partly  from  a ceremonious  refpedt  for  the 
ladies. 

In  1551,  Edward  VI.  made  fome  alterations  in  the  ritual 
of  this  order  : that  prince  compofed  it  in  Latin,  the  original 
whereof  is  Hill  extant  in  his  own  hand-writing.  He  there 
ordained,  that  the  order  Ihould  no  longer  be  called  the  order 
oi  St.  George,  but  that  of  the  Garter  : and,  inftead  of  the 
George,  hung  at  the  collar,  he  fubflituteda  cavalier,  bearing 
a book  on  the  point  of  his  fword,  with  the  word  protedtio 
graven  on  the  fword,  and  verlum  Dei  on  the  book  ; with  a 
buckle  in  the  left-hand  and  the  word  jides  thereon.  Larrev. 

For  a farther  account  cf  the  order  of  the  Garter,  fte 
Camden,  Alhmole,  Dawlon,  Leland,  Polydore  VirgiJ, 
He)lin,  Legar,  Glover,  and  Fauyn. 

Erhard,  Cellius,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  adds  Pape- 
broche, have  given  deferiptions  of  the  ceremonies  ufed  at  the 
inftalment  of  knights.  A Ciftcrcian  monk,  named  Mendo- 
cius  Belvaletus,  has  a treatife,  intitled  La  Garretiere,  or 
Speculum  Anglicanum,  fince  printed  under  the  title  of  the 
Catechifm  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ; wherein  he  explains 
all  the  allegories,  real  or  pretended,  of  thofe  ceremonies, 
with  the  moral  fignifications  thereof. 

Garter  principal  king  at  arms.  This  office  was  inftituted 
by  Henry  V.;  fir  William  Bruges,  who,  in  the  year  1417, 
was  Guyenne  king  of  arms,  being  the  perfon  who  firll  en- 
joyed the  office  of  garter.  Mr.  Anftis  has  clearly  proved, 
that  Bruges  mull  have  been  fo  advanced  on  the  feitival  of  St. 
George,  which  was  held  after  the  22d  of  May,  and  before 
the  3d  of  September  in  the  year  1417. 

Garter,  and  principal  king  at  arms,  are  two  diftindt  offices 
united  in  one  perfon  : Garter’s  employment  is  to  attend  the 
fervice  of  the  order  of  the  garter ; for  which  he  is  allowed  a 
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■mantle  and  a badge,  a houfe  in  Windfor  caflle,  and  penftons 
both  from  the  fovereign  and  knights,  and,  laftly,  fees. 
He  alfo  carries  the  rod  and  fceptre  at  every  fealt  of  St. 
George,  when  the  fovereign  is  prefent,  and  notifies  the 
election  of  fuch  as  are  newly  chofen  ; attends  the  folemnity  of 
their  inftallations,  and  takes  care  of  placing  their  arms  over 
their  feats  ; and  carries  the  garter  to  foreign  kings  and 
princes,  for  which  fervice  it  has  been  ufual  to  join  him  in 
comrniffion  with  fome  peer,  or  other  perfon  of  diltinc- 
tion. 

Garter's  oath  relates  only  to  fervices  being  performed 
within  t!ie  order,  and  is  taken  in  chapter  before  the  iove- 
reign  and  knights.  His  oath,  as  king  at  arms,  is  taken  be- 
fore the  earl  marfhal.  The  fucceflive  garter  kings  of  arms 
have  been  conftituted,  for  fome  ages  pall,  by  their  refpe&ive 
patents  “ in  principalem  regem  Armcrum  Anglicorum,  et 
prrccipuum  officiarium  armorum  inclyti  ordinis  Garteri 
with  the  name,  ttile,  and  title  of  Garter.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  office  by  Stephen  Martin  Leake,  efq. 
who  himfelf  filled  the  faid  office  ; “ Garter  was  inllituted  by 
king  Henry  A.D.  1417,  for  the  fervice  of  the  molt  noble 
order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  made  fovereign,  within  the 
office  of  arms,  over  all  other  officers,  fubjedt  to  the  crown 
of  England,  by  the  name  of  “ Garter  King  of  Arms  of 
England.”  In  his  patent  he  is  {tiled  principal  king  of 
Englifih  arms,  and  principal  officer  of  arms  of  the  mo  ft 
noble  order  of  the  Garter,  and  has  power  to  execute  the  laid 
office  by  himfelf,  or  deputy,  being  an  Herald.  By  the  con- 
ftituti.cn  of  his  office,  he  muft  be  a native  of  England,  and 
a gentleman  bearing  arms.  To  him  belongs  the  correction 
of  arms,  and  all  enfigns  of  honour,  ufurped  or  borne  un- 
juftly  ; and  alfo  to  grant  arms  to  deferving  perfons,  and  fup- 
porters  to  the  nobility  and  knights  ol  the  Bath  ; to  go  next 
before  the  fword  in  folemn  proceedings,  none  interpofing 
except  the  Conftable  and  Marfhal ; to  adminilter  the  oath  to 
all  the  officers  of  arms  ; to  have  a habit  like  that  of  the  Re-- 
gifterof  the  order  ; Baron’s  fervice  in  the  court ; lodgings 
in  Windfor  caftle  ; to  bear  his  white  rod,  with  a banner  of 
the  enfigns  of  the  order  thereon,  before  the  fovereign  ; alfo, 
when  any  lord  fhall  enter  the  parliament  chamber,  to  affign 
him  his  place,  according  to  his  dignity  and  degree  ; to  carry 
the  enfigns  of  the  order  to  foreign  princes  ; and  to  do,  or 
procure  to  be  done,  what  the  fovereign  {hall  enjoin,  relating 
to  the  order  ; with  other  duties  incident  to  his  office  of  Prin- 
cipal King  of  Arms  ; for  the  execution  whereof  he  hath 
a fa! ary  of  100/.  a year,  payable  at  the  Exchequer,  and 
loo«.  more  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  order,  befides 
fees.” 

Garter  is  alfo  a term  in  Heraldry , Signifying  the  moiety, 
or  half  of  a bend. 

GARTH,  Sir  Samuel,  in  Biography , an  excellent  poet 
and  phyfician,  was  born  of  a good  family  in  Yorkfliire,  and 
educated  at  Peter-houfe  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  phyfic  on  the  7th  of  July 
1691.  His  tafte  for  polite  literature  induced  him  to  con- 
tinue his  refidence  in  college  until  the  period  ol  his  gra- 
duation ; foon  after  which  he  fettled  in  London  with  a view 
to  pradtife  his  profeffion,  and  was  admitted  a fellow  of  the 
College  of  Phylicians  on  the  26th  of  June,  1692.  At  this 
time  the  college  was  embroiled  in  *■  difpute,  in  confequence 
of  a charitable  inftitution  which  they  had  refolved  to  efta- 
biifh,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  gratuitous  advice  to  the 
poor,  and  of  furnifhing  them  with  medicines  at  prime  colt, 
But  this  project  was  oppofed  by  the  apothecaiies,  who 
found  means  to  raife  a party  in  the  college  itfelf  again  ft  it. 
Dr.  Garth,  difapproving  the  behaviour  of  the  apothecaries, 
as  well  as  fome  members  of  the  faculty,  in  this  affair,  re- 
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folved  to  expofe  them  in  a fatire  ; which  he  accordingly  exe- 
cuted, with  peculiar  fpirit  and  vivacity,  in  his  admirable 
poem  entitled  “ The  Difpenfary.”  The  firft  edition  of  this 
poem  was  publilhed  in  1694,  and  it  went  through  three 
impreffions  in  a few  months,  in  confequence  of  which  fuccefs 
he  afterwards  made  many  additions  and  corrections  ; and  in 
1706  he  publifhed  a fixth  edition,  with  feveral  deferiptions 
and  epifodes  not  before  printed.  In  1697  he  fpoke  the 
annual  fpeech  in  Latin,  called  the  Harveian  oration,  before 
the  college,  which  was  foon  after  publifhed,  and  led  to  a 
difeuffion,  whether  he  was  mofc  entitled  to  admiration  as  a 
poet  or  as  an  orator.  In  this  oration  he  ridiculed  the  mul- 
tifarious daffies  of  the  quacks  with  a juft  fpirit  and  inimita- 
ble humour. 

So  much  literary  merit  gained  him  a high  reputation  as  a 
polite  fcholar,  and  introduced  him  to  the  iociety  and  friend- 
fhip  of  the  moll  diftinguiffied  characters.  He  was  one  of 
the  firft  members  of  the  famous  Kit-kat  club,  which  con- 
lifted  of  above  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  diftin- 
guiffied  talents,  and  was  inftituted  in  1703;  with  the  defign 
of  fupporting  a warm  zeal  for  the  proteftant  fucceffion  in 
the  houle  cf  Hanover.  On  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I. 
to  the  throne,  Dr.  Garth  had  the  honour  of  being  knighted 
with  the  duke  ol  Marlborough’s  fword,  and  was  appointed 
the  king’s  phyfician  in  ordinary,  and  phyfician  general  to  the 
army.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  a very  extenlive  practice, 
which  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  phylicians  who  have  com- 
menced their  career  by  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  In  his 
praCtice  he  conducted  himfelf  with  great  moderation  as  to 
his  views  of  pecuniary  reward,  and  with  a ftriCt  regard  to 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  faculty,  never  Hooping  to 
proftitute  the  dignity  of  his  profeffion,  through  mean  and 
lordid  views  of  felf  intereft,  to  any,  even  the  moll  popu- 
lar and  wealthy  apothecaries.  In  a Heady  adherence  to 
this  principle,  he  concurred  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  with  whom  he  was  often  joined  in  medical  con- 
fultation. 

The  aifeafe  which  fei/.ed  him,  and  terminated  with  his 
life,  in  January,  1719,  cccalioned  a general  concern,  and 
was  particularly  lamented  by  lord  Lanldown,  a brother 
poet,  though  of  a different  party,  in  feme  excellent  varies, 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  one  of  bis  letters.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Oarrow-on-the-Hill,  on  the  2 2d  of 
January.  See  Biograph.  Did.  Eloy.  Did.  Hift. 

Garth  is  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  for  a little 
backfide  or  clofe.  It  is  an  ancient' Britim  word.  Gardtf, 
in  that  language,  fi.gnilies  garden,  and  is  pronounced  and 
written  o-arth. 

Garti-i,  a term  fometimes  employed  to  denote  a fmali 
garden,  yard,  or  croft.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  a dam,  01- 
wear. 

Garth-wwi  is  ufed  in  our  flatutes  for  thofe  who  catch 
fiffi  by  means  of  fiih-garths  or  wears. 

By  ftatute  it  is  ordained,  that  ho  fiffier  nor  garthman  ftiall 
ufe  any  nets  or  engines  to  deftroy  the  fry  of  fiiffi,  &c. 
17  Ric.  II.  cap.  9.  The  word  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
derived  from  the  Scotch  word  gar t,  which  fignifies  forced  or 
compelkd ; becaufc  fiffi  are  forced  by  the  wear  to  pafs  iia  a 
loop,  where  they  are  taken, 

GARTZ,  or  Garz,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pomerania, 
in  the  iftand  of  Rugen,  built  cn  the  feite  of  an  ancient  city, 
called  “ Carenz,”  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  duke  of 
Pomerania,  in  the  1 2th  century. — Alfo,  a town  cf  Anterior 
Pomerania,  on  the  Oder,  furrounded  with  walls  in  1258; 
15  miles  S.  of  Old  Stettin.  N.  lat.  530  16'.  E.  long. 
140  28'. 
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GARU,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland; 
20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Stockholm. 

GARVAGH,  a poll  town  of  the  county  of  London- 
derry, Ireland,  near  the  river  Agivey,  over  which  it  has  two 
bridges.  It  is  alio  a market  and  fair  town,  but  is  a very 
i'mall  place.  It  is  ioo-|  miles  N.  from  Dublin, ’and  eight 
miles  S.  from  Coleraine. 

GARVAO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo,  on  the 
Tagus  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Abrantes. — Alfo,  a town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  Alentejo,  fix  miles  W.  of  Ourique. 

GARVELACH,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Argyle  ; eight  miles  S.E.  of 
Mull  ifland.  N.  lat.  56  14'.  W.  long.  50  44'. 

GARVILANS,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Donegal;  about  two  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Malin  head. 

GARUM,  a word  in  very  common  ufe  among  the  old 
writers  on  medicine,  who  expreffed  by  it  a pickle,  in  which 
ft fli  had  been  preferved.  The  principal  kind  of  ftfli  they 
preferved  in  this  manner  was  the  mackarel. 

The  garum  principally  conftfted  of  the  juices  of  the  filh 
and  fait ; but  we  find  the  old  writers  fpeaking  of  feveral 
kinds  of  it : one  they  call  Spanifh  garum,  from  the  place 
whence  they  had  it ; another  kind  from  its  colour  was  termed 
the  black  garum  : this  laft  kind  feerns  to  have  been  that 
called  fteiofum  by  the  Latin  poets,  as  if  the  fasces  and  re- 
mains of  the  filh  were  left  among  it ; and  by  others  garum 
fanguineum , from  its  being  fometimes  tinged  with  their  blood 
to  a reddifh  colour.  The  Romans  fometimus-  called  the 
Spaniih  kind,  which  was  efteemed  the  heft,  garum  fociorum ; 
and  Galen  fays  that  the  black  garum  was  called  oxyporum, 
but  he  only  means  by  this,  that  it  was  ufed  in  the  prepara- 
tions called  oxypora.  It  ferved  to  dilute  them,  and  thence 
took  the  name  of  them  to  itfelf,  by  way  of  diftinClion  from 
the  Spanifh,  and  other  kinds,  not  ufed  to  this  purpofe. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  garum  was  compofed  of  all  the  offals  of 
fifh,  of  every  kind,  macerated  in  fait  ; it  had  its  name,  lie 
fays,  from  its  being  originally  made  of  a fifh,  called  by  the 
Greeks  garos,  but  in  his  time  the  bell  feems  to  have  been 
made  with  the  mackarel;  but  that  there  were  feveral  other 
kinds  ufed  both  in  food  and  medicine,  feme  of  which  muft 
have  been  made  from  fcarce  fifh,  for  they  were  of  great 
price.  They,  were  . ufed  in  glyfters,  and  externally  applied 
in  feveral  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions:  the  ancients  had  a 
great  opinion  of  them  in  glyfters,  for  removing  the  pain  in 
the  fciatica,  and  other  like  cafes ; and  the  eoarfer  forts  were 
their  common  medicine  for  curing  cattle  of  the  fcab,  by 
making  incifions  in  the  Ikin,  and  laying  over  the  part  cloths 
wetted  with  them.  See  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  109.  Plin.  lib.  xxxi. 
cap.  8. 

The  true  way  in  which  the  ancients  prepared  their  garum, 
which  they  fo  much  valued  as  a delicacy  at  their  tables,  is 
unknown  to  us ; but  it  appears  that  fome  kinds  of  garum  had 
no  fifhy  matter  in  them,  from  Aetius,  who  gives  the  following 
prefeription  of  a liquor,  which  he  calls  by  this  name  : take  of 
common  water  thirty -one  pints,  of  fea-falt  two  pints,  and 
of  dried  figs  fifty ;,  let  thefe  all  macerate,  together,  and 
afterwards  be  (trained  clear  for  ufe.  All  the  garums  were 
efteemed  hot  and  drying  by  the  ancients,  and  were  fome- 
times given  as  laxatives  before  food.  The  modern  writers 
underhand  the  word  garum  in  a much  more  limited  fenfe, 
meaning  no  more  by  it  than  the  brine  or  pickle  in  which 
herrings  or  anchovies  are  preferved. 

GARUMNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Gaul,, 
which,  as  Csefar  informs  us,  divided  the  Gauls  from  the 
Aquitans ; now  the  Garonne,  which  fee. 


GARWOLIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Mafcvia  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Czerlk. 

GARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat  ; 57  miles 
E.  of  Janagur. 

O • • 

GARYENUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Yare, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  at  Yarmouth. 

GA.RZETTA,  Egret,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
Arden , with  a crefted  head,  white  body,  black  bill,  and 
the  fpace  about  the  eyes  and  the  legs  greenifh.  The  feathers 
of  the  creft  are  very  loft  and  white,  and  are  much  valued. 
It  is  eaten  in  Venice  and  Italy,  and  common  in  the  markets 
there.  It  is  the  Ardea  alba  minor,  or  the  fmall  white  heron  ; 
and  it  is  alfo  called  Goxca  giovane.  See  Heron. 

GARZIL,  a term  fometimes  applied  provincially  to 
hedging-wood. 

GARZIS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  with  lioufes  built 
of  black  ftone,  fituated  in  a fertile  country  on  the  Mulu  ; 
56  miles  S.  of  Ivlelilla. 

GARZO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  paffes  by  Brefcia, 
and  joins  the  Mela,  near  Manerbio. 

GARZONI,  Tomaso,  in  Biography,  born  in  1549  at 
Bagnacavallo,  near  Ferrara  ; he  was  a regular  canon  late- 
ran,  died  in  his  own  country  1589,  at  40  years  of  age. 
He  was  author  of  feveral  moral  works,  printed  at  Venice,  - 
1617,  in  410.  But  the  principal  production  of  this  aCtive 
writer  and  general  reader  is  entitled  “ La  Piazza  univerlale 
di  tutti  le  profeffioni  del  mondo,”  a work  of  infinite  labour 
and  confiderable  ufe  at  the  time  it  was  written,  as  the  au- 
thor had  almoft  all  the  materials  to  feek,  there  being  no 
direct  model  on  fo  ex  ten  five  a fcale  then  extant.  Among 
innumerable  fubjedts  included  in  his  plan,  his  42d  Chap,  is 
appropriated  to  mufic  and  muficians,  as  well  vocal  as  in- 
ftrumental,  to  the  time  when  his  work  was  publilheck 
This  difeorfo  may  well  be  called  an  epitome  of  the  hiftory 
of  muiic,  ancient  and  modern,  with  a lift  of  its  rr.oft  re- 
nowned profeffors.  Whatever  mufical  hiftorian  had  been 
fo  fortunate  as  to  fee  this  work  when  collecting  and  felecl- 
ing  materials,  he  would  have  been  faved  infinite  trouble  in 
liis  refearches,  by  finding  where  mufic  had  been  treated  in- 
cidentally as  well  as  ex profejfo.  This  author  had  chiefly 
educated  himfelf,  and  learned,  without  a mafter,  Hebrew, 
and  Spanifh.  His  “ Piazza  Univerfale”  feems  firft  to  have- 
been  puhlifhed  at  Venice,  the  year  in  which  be  died,  and 
afterwards  went  through  innumerable  editions.  Superficial 
knowledge  only  is  to  be  found  in  his  book ; but  it  points  out 
where  more  and  better  information  may  be  found.  It  has 
been  truly  laid  by  Father  Nieeron,  that  the  works  of  Gar- 
zoni  prove  him  to  have  dipt  into  all  the  fcienccs,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  manifeft  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  what 
he  would  have  been  capable  with  a regular  education  and  a 
longer  life-  His  reflections,  when  he  allows  himfelf  time 
to  make  them,  and  room  in  his  book  for  their  infertion,  are 
excellent.  But  the  talk  he  had  fet  himfelf  was  too  great 
for  a Angle  mind,  .or  the  bodily  labour  of  an  individual. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  render  the  title  of  this  book 
in  Englifh  ; the  word  Piazza  has  twelve  or  fourteen  dif- 
ferent meanings  and  (hades,  of  meaning  in  the  Crufea:  it  im- 
plies a fquare  or  market-place  appropriated  to  commerce. 
Perhaps  “ the  univerfal  commerce  of  all  the  arts  and  pre- 
fcfiions  in  the  world”  may  nearly  exprefs  the  author's 
meaning. 

It  is  lingular  that  this  work  is  unnoticed  in  the  Bibl.. 
Ital.  of  Fontanine. 

GAS,  a generic  name  given  by  Van  Heimont  to  elaftie 
fluids,  and  bow  generally  adopted.  The  term  air  was  made 
2 generic 
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generic  by  Prieftley ; but  this  feems  rather  to  imply  that 
elaftic  fluids  are  only  modifications  of  common  or  atmofphe- 
ric  air,  the  contrary  to  which  is  now  known  to  be  true. 
The  term  gas  is  therefore  properly  preferred. 

Though  the  obfervations  of  Van  Helmont,  Boyle,  Hales, 
Black,  and  Cavendilh,  feemed  to  leave  no  doubt  that  there 
exifted  three  or  four  kinds  of  air  or  fluids  agreeing  in  the 
property  of  elafticity,  yet  no  very  diftinct  notion  was 
formed  on  the  fubjett,  till  the  difeoveries  of  Prieftley  and 
thofe  of  Lavoifier  illuminated  the  fphere  of  chemical 
fcience.  Since  then  moil  chemical  enquiries  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  knowledge  of  gafeous  bodies,  and  great  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  the  number  of  gafes  and  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  diftinttive  properties.  Elaftic  fluids  have  in 
fadt  been  divided  into  two  genera,  gafes  and  vapours  ; the 
former  flgnify  fuch  elaftic  fluids  as  retain  their  elaliicity  in 
all  known  temperatures  ; the  latter  flgnify  thole  elaftic  fluids 
which  lofe  their  elafticity  by  cold,  and  become  liquids,  &c. 
This  diftindtion  may  have  its  ufe  ; but  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe  the  difference  is  not  in  kind  but  in  degree  only  ; 
and  that  all  the  gafes  would  lofe  their  elafticity  provided  the 
temperature  could  be  fufficiently  reduced. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  the  gafes,  or  thofe  relating 
to  their  elafticity  and  gravitating  energy  being,  as  far  as  is 
known,  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  atmofphere,  will  be  ftated 
under  the  head  of  Pneumatics  The  other  general  pro- 
perties, which  fall  rather  under  a chemical  than  mechanical 
head,  will  be  pointed  out  and  explained  in  what  follows  ; 
and  a more  detailed  account  of  each  gas  will  be  found  under 
its  fpecinc  name. 

Gafes  may  be  confidered  as Jlmple  or  compound.  The  Am- 
ple gafes,  according  to  our  prefen t knowledge,  are  three ; 
namely, 

3.  Hydrogen. 

2.  Oxygen. 

3.  Azote  or  nitrogen. 

The  compound  gafes  and  vapours  which  have  been  clear- 
ly diferiminated  from  each  other  are, 

4.  Nitrous  gas,  from  azote  and  oxygen. 

5.  Nitrous  oxyd,  from  azote  and  oxygen. 

6.  Carbonic  oxyd,  from  carbon  and  oxygen. 

7.  Carbonic  acid,  from  carbon  and  oxygen. 

§.  Carburetted hydrogen,  from  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

9.  Olefiant  gas,  from  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

10,  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  fulphur  and  hydro- 
gen. 

ix.  Sulphurous  acid,  from  fulphur  and  oxygen. 

12.  Fluoric  acid,  from  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ? 

1 3.  Muriatic  acid,  from  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ? 

14.  Qxymuriatic  acid,  from  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen. 

55.  Ammoniacal  gas,  from  azote  and  hydrogen. 

16.  Phofphuretted  hydrogen,  from  phofphorus  and  hy- 
drogen. 

17.  Arfeniuretted  hydrogen,  from  arfenic  and  hydro- 
gen. 

18.  Nitric  acid,  from  azote  and  oxygen. 

19.  Nitrous  acid,  from  azote  and  oxygen. 

20.  Aqueous  vapour  or  fteam,  from  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. 

2 1 . Alkoholic  vapour,  from  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

22.  Ethereal  vapour,  from  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  in  all  the  above  lift  of 
compound  gafes  no  one  has  been  proved  to  contain  more  than; 
two  elements.  Though  Berthollet  and  fome  others  conceive 
certain  gafes  to  contain  three  elements  ; namely,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen,  and  hence  denominate  them  oxy-carhu- 
r ett'ed  hydrogen  ; yet  they  have  given  no  decifive  proof  of 


the  exiftence  of  fuch  gafes.  Indeed  if.  is  almoft  obvious  that 
all  the  gafes  which  have  been  adduced  of  this  triple  charac- 
ter are  nothing  but  mere  mixtures  of  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxyd,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  from  ftagnant  water.  'We 
may  well  hefitate  to  admit  fuch  diitinction  till  fome  one  can 
point  out  a method  of  obtaining  a gas  uniformly  the  fame,, 
and  which  cannot  be  procured  by  mixing  the  above 
three  or  any  others  in  any  proportion.  The  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  fluoric  and  muriatic  acid  gafes  is  not  yet  fully 
known  ; but  there  is  great  reafon  to  fulp'e'ft,  from  the  recent 
difeoveries  of  Davy,  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  elements.  Poffibly  it  may  be  found 
that  three  elements  cannot  unitedly  confdtute  an  elaftic 
fluid. 

We  fball  now  confider,  i ft.  The  nature  of  Ample  gafes  ; 
2d.  The  nature  of  compound  gafes  ; 3d.  The  nature  of 
gafeous  mixtures  ; and,  4th.  We  fnall  exhibit  tables  fnevving 
the  more  remarkable  properties  of  the  gafes  in  one  point  of 
view,  with  obfervations,  See. 

1.  The  Nature  of  f.mple  Gafs. — The  conftitution  of  an 
elaftic  fluid  was  firit  pointed  out  and  demonftrated  by  New- 
ton in  the  23d  prop,  of  the  fecond  book  of  the  Principia  ; 
namely,  that  it  confifts  of  particles  which  repel  one  another 
by  a force  which  varies  in  the  Ample  inverfe  ratio  of  the  cen- 
tral diftances.  At  leaft  a fluid  fo  conftituted  would  exhibit 
the  fame  mechanical  properties  as  atmofpheric  air.  On  the 
nature  of  this  repulnve  power  there  have  been  feveral  fpecu- 
lations  ; fome  have  imagined  it  to  be  magnetical ; others 
electrical  ; and  others,  with  more  feeming  probability,  have 
aferibed  it  to  heat.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
elafticity  increafes  and  dimini  flics  with  the  temperature  to 
the  moll  diftant  points  we  can  attain,  heat  rnuft  be  a princi- 
pal if  not  the  foie  caufe  of  aerial  repulfion.  On  this  idea  a 
particle  of  an  elaftic  fluid  may  be  luppofed  an  indefinitely 
fmall,  hard,  and  indivifible  body,  furrounded  by  an  infinitely 
fin’ and  fubtile  fluid,  heat,  forming  a kind  of  atmofphere 
around  it  of  comparatively  great  extent,  but  variable  ac- 
cording to  preflure,  &c.  This  atmofphere  will  be  of  great- 
ell  denfity  at  the  furface  of  the  particle,  and  of  lefs  denftty 
in  fome  proportion  to  the  diftance. 

Mr.  Daltonhas  developed  and  extended  tiiis  notion,  of  heat 
being  the  caufe  of  repulfion,  in  his  New  S.yftem  of  Che- 
mical Philofophy.  He  deduces  a very  curious  conclufion, 
and  very  important  one,-  if  it  be  true,  that  all  elaftic  fluids, 
contain  the  fame  quantity  of  heat  attached  to  their  ultimate 
particles,  whether  Ample  or  compound,  in  like  circumilances  ; 
and  that  a greater  or  lefs  attraction  of  the  particles  for  heat 
will  have  no  influence  in  this  refpeft,  but  only  to  condenfe 
a greater  number  of  them  into  the  Tame  fpace.  If  this  con- 
clufion  be  correct,  the  capacities  of  elaftic  fluids  for  heat 
will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  their  particles  in  a 
given  volume.  AflTuming  data,  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
promifes  to  demonftrate,  namely,  the  relative  weights  of 
the  ultimate  particles  of  certain  gafes,  as  in  the  following  ta- 
ble, he  derives  the  fpecific  heats  agreeable  to  the  above  hypo- 
theiis,  as  follows. 
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of  ultimate  Particles.  equal  Weights 

Olefiant  gas 
Nitric  acid 
Carbonic  oxyd 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Muriatic  acid 
Aqueous  vapour 
Ethereal  vapour 
Alkoholic  vapour 
Water 

2.  The  Nature  of  compound  Gafes. — By  a compound  gas  we 
mean  an  elailic  fluid  which  arifes  from  the  chemical  union  of 
the  elements  of  two  or  more  elaftic  fluids,  or  of  one  elaftic 
fluid  and  another  metallic  body  ; thus,  a certain  quantity  or 
carbonic  oxyd  gas  and  oxygen  gas  may  be  combined  fo  as 
to  make  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  different  from  either  of 
the  ingredients  in  volume,  and  in  other  effential  properties, 
Alfo,  from  oxygenous  gas  and  fulphur  may  be  formed  ful- 
phurous  acid  gas.  Thefe  compound  gafes  are  chiefly  modern 
difeoveries,  and  their  nature  has  never  yet  been  very  fa'cis- 
fadtorily  explained.  They  are  obferved  to  agree  with  the 
Ample  gafes  in  their  mechanical  relations.  From  this  fact 
it  would  feem  that  by  applying  tire  Newtonian  doctrine  they 
mull  he  conftituted  of  particles  repulfive  of  each  other,  like 
the  Ample  gafes.  Thefe  particles  muftbe  compounded,  and  in 
ail  probability  of  the  elementary  particles  of  the  Ample  gafes  ; 
that  is,  a particle  of  a fimple  gas,  A,  mull  be  united  to 
one,  or  more,  particles  of  another  body  B ; and  the  new 
compound  may  be  furrounded  with  an  atmofphere  of  heat, 
and  form  a particle  of  a compound  gas  C.  In  this  way,  if 
we  may  fuppofe  all  ultimate  particles  of  the  fame  kind  to  be 
exactly  alike,  compounds  of  various,  but  fimple  relations 
in  quantity,  fuch  as  thofe  of  i,  2,  3,  may  be  formed  ; and 
many  of  the  phenomena  indicate  fuch  relations.  For  in- 
llance,  the  above-mentioned  carbonic  acid  gas  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  bell  experiments,  juft  twice  as  much  oxygen 
as  the  carbonic  oxyd  contains  from  which  it  is  produced,  in- 
dicating that  if  a particle  of  the  latter  gas  contains  one  of 
oxygen,  a particle  of  the  former  mull  contain  two  particles 
of  oxygen. 

3.  The  Nature  of  gafeous  Mixtures. — Dr.  Prieftley,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  interefting  enquiries  in  pneumatic  chemiitry, 
could  fcarcely  fail  to  notice  a remarkable  fail  which  fubfe- 
quently  has  occafioned  much  difculilon  ; namely,  that  gafes 
of  different  fpecific  gravities  intermix  in  oppolition  to  their 
gravitating  tendencies,  and  when  once  completely  diffufed 
through  each  other,  remain  fo  not  with  (landing  their  reft. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  chemical  affinity  is  exercifed ; 
or,  it  it  were,  would  it  account  for  the  phenomena.  He  has 
given  us  a feftion  on  this  very  fubjeft,  wherein  lie  efta- 
blifhesthe  fadt  by  experiments  ; but  he  does  not  fatisfy  him- 
felf  by  any  explanation.  The  fadl  has  fince  been  corrobo- 
rated by  a feries  of  experiments  diredled  towards  this  point 
by  Dalton,  in  the  Mancheiler  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  new  feries,  and 
by  Berthollet,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Memoires  d’Ar- 
cueil.  The  latter  of  thefe  philofophers,  however,  finds  a 
confideruble  difference  in  the  times  which  the  different  gafes 
take  to  become  uniformly  diffufed  through  each  other. 
Thus,  hydrogen  is  diffufed  more  quickly,  and  carbonic  acid 
more  (lowly  than  the  reft.  The  atmofphere  is  an  example 
of  two  gafes  of  different  fpecific  gravities,  which  perma- 
nently continue  to  be  diffufed  through  each  other.  Many 
modern  philofophers  reft  fatisfied  with  the  explanation  which 
aferibes  the  effedt  to  a flight  chemical  affinity  ; but  though 
this  might  perhaps  be  admitted,  were  it  only  required  to  ac- 
count for  gafes  remaining  in  a Hate  of  diffufion,  yet  it  does 


not  provide  for  a heavy  gas,  as  carbonic  acid,  being 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  a receiver  to  the  dillance  of  a foot 
or  more  from  its  natural  Jituation.  Mr.  Dalton,  fome  time 
ago,  fuggelled  an  hypothelis  which  effedlually  explained  the 
whole  phenomena,  but  the  hypothecs  on  other  accounts  was 
deemed  too  improbable.  It  confided  in  the  fuppoiition  that 
the  particles  of  different  gafes  were  neither  attradlive  nor  re- 
pulfive of  each  other,  but  neutral ; fo  that  any  gas  was  im- 
pelled by  its  own  repuTlion  to  fill  any  fpace  in  which  it  might 
be  found,  juft  as  if  it  were  the  only  gas  prefent.  This 
hypothelis  the  author  himfelf  has  abandoned,  and  now,  in 
confequence  of  further  elucidation  which  time  and  reflec- 
tion have  produced,  he  aferibes  the  effedls  in  queftion  to  the 
different  fizes  of  the  ultimate  elailic  particles  of  different 
gafes.  He  attempts  to  eftablilh  the  pofition  “ that  every 
fpecies  of  pure  elaftic  fluid  has  its  particles  globular  and  all 
of  a flze,  (meaning  the  iolid  central  atom,  together  with 
its  atmofphere  of  heat,)  but  that  no  two  fpecies  agree  in 
the  flze  of  their  particles,”  the  preffure  of  temperature  be- 
ing the  fame.  Alfo  that  heat  is  the  caufe  of  repulfion. 
From  thefe  confiderations  he  concludes  that  no  one  elailic 
fluid  can  reft  permanently  on  another,  unleis  they  happen 
to  have  ultimate  particles  of  exactly  the  fame  flze,  which  pro- 
bably does  not  take  place  in  any  two  gafes.  This  explanation 
deferves  attention  ; time  will  (hew  how  far  it  is  fatisfadxory. 
See  New  Syllem  of  Chemical Philofophy,  page  188. 

Some  gafes,  when  mixed,  combine  with  each  other ; 
others  are  merely  diffufed  through  the  whole  fpace.  Of 
fome  of  thefe  mixtures  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a little  no- 
tice. 

1.  Hydrogen  mixes  with  azote,  nitrous  gas,  carbonic 
oxyd  and  acid,  carburetted,  fulphuretted,  and  phofphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  ammoniacal  gas,  &c.  without  undergoing 
any  change . 

2.  Hydrogen  mixes  wi.h  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxyd  with- 
any  change  ; but  an  eledlric  fpark  unites  the  oxygen  to  the 
hydrogen,  and  forms  water,  and  in  the  latter  cafe  azotic  gas 

likewife. 

3.  Hydrogen  mixes  with  oxy-muriatic  acid  without  any 
change  in  the  firft  inllance  ; but  an  eledlric  fpark  converts 
the  mixture  into  muriatic  acid  and  water.  This  effedl  may 
alfo  be  produced  by  expoling  the  mixture  of  gafes  to  the 
fun’s  rays,  when  after  a few  moments  an  explolion  takes 
place. 

4.  Oxygen  and  nitrous  gas  inllantly  combine  and  form 
nitric  or  nitrous  acid  ; oxygen  mixes  with  moll  or  all  other 
gafes  without  any  change ; but  an  electric  fpark  unites  it  to 
iome  element,  when  mixed  with  carbonic  oxyd,  olefiant  gas, 
carburetted,  lulphuretted,  and  phofplmretted  hydrogen,  and 
ammoniacal  gas. 

5.  Azotic  gas  mixes  with  all  other  gafes  without  any 
change. 

6.  Oxymuriatic  acid  gas  converts  nitrous  gas  into  nitric 
acid.  When  mixed  with  hydrogen,  and  expofed  to  light, 
water  and  muriatic  acid  are  formed  ; if  expofed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  fun,  when  above  30°  of  altitude,  an  explofion' 
enfues,  as  has  lately  been  difeovered  by  Gay  Luffac,  and 
Thenard  in  France,  and  by  Dalton  in  England.  When 
mixed  with  with  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  or 
olefiant  gas,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  over  water,  a pretty  ra- 
pid combullion  enfues.  Moll  of  thefe  mixtures  too  explode 
with  an  eledtric  fpark,  that  with  carbonic  oxyd  excepted. 
This  gas  afts  upon  fulphuretted  and  phofphuretted  hydrogen 
gafes  in  mixture  ; and  converts  fulphurous  acid  gas  into  l'ul- 
phuric  acid. 

7.  Ammoniacal  gas  combines  witli  the  feveral  acid  gafes 
and  forms  with  them  falts. 

4.  Talks 


GAS. 


4.  Talks  exhibiting  the  weights,  fpecific  gravities,  conjlituent 
principles,  iff  c.  of  the  principal  gafes. 

1. — Table 

Of  the  weights,  fpecific  gravities,  and  volume  of  the 
gafes  abforbed  by  Water 

N.  B.  The  weights,  &c.  are  at  a mean  temperature  and 
preifure  ; and  water  is  fuppofed  820  times  the  weight  of 
common  air. 


Kind  of  Gas. 

Weight  of 
1 00  cubic 
Inches  in 
Grains. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Volume  of 
Gas  abforbed 
by  a given 
Volume  of 
Water. 

Atmofpheric  air 

31 

I. CO 

r 

7 <7 

Hydrogen  - - 

2-5 

0.08 

1 

6 4 

Oxygen  ... 

34 

I. IO 

1 

■£7* 

Azote  or  nitrogene 

30.2 

O.97 

1 

Nitrous  gas 

32.2 

I.04 

1 

IT 

Nitrous  oxyd 

5° 

1.60 

1 nearly 

Carbonic  oxyd 

29 

0.94 

I 

Carbonic  acid 

47 

1 *52 

I 

Carburetted  hyd.  from 1 
ftagnant  water  * J 

1 8.6 

0.6 

I 

2 T 

Olefiant  gas 

29.5 

0.95 

• *3 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  - 

3 6 

1. 16 

r 

Sulphurous  acid 

7i 

2.30 

20 

Fluoric  acid  (filicated) 

1.3° 

4.20 

400 

Muriatic  acid 

39-5 

1 24 

400 

Oxymuriatic  acid 

76 

2 46 

2 

Ammoniacal  gas 

1S.6 

0.60 

400 

Phofphuretted  hydrogen  - 

26 

0.84 

I 

27 

Nitric  acid 

76 

2.4 

A queous  vapour 

21 

0.7 

— 

Alkoholic  vapour 

65 

2.1 

— 

Ethereal  vapour  - 

70 

2.25 

— 

The  weights  and  fpecific  gravities  in  the  above  table  are 
taken  from  the  moil  refpedlable  authorities.  Indeed  the  re- 
fults  have  been  obtained  fo  nearly  the  fame  by  different  au- 
thors, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  good  ap- 


proximations to  truth.  A Hill  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
"is  however  both  de  fir  able  and  attainable.  Some  of  the  above 
tabular  numbers  mud  be  confidered  as  more  doubtful  than 
others  ; becaufe  few  experiments  have  been  made,  and  thofe 
liable  to  objections.  This  obfervation  applies  more  directly 
to  fluoric,  oxymuriatic,  and  nitric  acid  gafes,  and  to  phef- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  to  the  vapours. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  any  gas  abforbed  by  water 
when  duly  agitated  together,  it  is  obfervable  that  water  takes 
jull  its  own  volume  of  fome  of  the  gafes  ; in  other  in  dances, 
it  takes  fome  fractional  part  of  its  volume,  which  fraction  has 
always  for  its  numerator  unity,  and  for  its  denominator  the 
cube  of  fome  one  of  the  feries  1,  2,  3,  &c.  thereby  indicat- 
ing that  the  diftance  of  the  particles  of  air  in  the  water  is 
always  1,  2,  3,  See.  times  their  diftance  out  of  the  water. 
There  is  an  apparent  exception  in  atmofpheric  air  ; but  this 
is  in  reality  a confirmation  of  the  rule  ; for  the  atmofphere 
is  compofed  of  4 parts  of  azotic  gas,  and  1 of  oxygen  ; and 
f of  fj  -)-  I of  .4  — ■'  nearly.  Whether  the  elafticity  of  the 
gafes  in  this  their  connection  with  water  is  impaired  or  de- 
ltroyed  are  objefts  of  enquiry.  According  to  Dr.  Henry’s 
experiments,  the  quantity  of  any  gas  abforbed  (not  exceed- 
ing unity)  is  in  direCt  proportion  to  the  preffure  of  the  gas 
of  its  own  kind  ; and  that  preffure  being  removed,  the  inter- 
nal or  abforbed  gas  is  conftantly  making  its  efcape.  It  mutt 
therefore  retain  its  elafticity.  The  obfervation  will  apply 
even  to  thoie  gafes  that  are  fo  largely  abforbed  by  water  ; 
their  elafticity  mult  indeed  be  amazingly  impaired  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  but  it  is  not  deftroyed  ; for  the  gafes  are 
conftantly  making  their  efcape  from  the  water,  unlefs  re- 
ftrained  by  an  incumbent  atmofphere  of  their  own  kind.  It 
ftiould  feem  then,  that  the  connection  of  thefe  gafes  with 
water,  which  have  not  their  elafticity  impaired,  is  purely  of 
a mechanical  nature  ; whilft  that  of  the  very  abforbable 
gafes  is  partly  of  a mechanical  and  partly  of  a chemical 
nature. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  volumes  of  certain  elaftic 
fluids  which  combine,  and  the  correfpondiiig  volume  of  the 
new  compound,  when  elaftic  ; alfo  the  proportional  weights 
of  the  Ample  elements  in  a given  weight  of  the  com- 
pound. 


z. — Table 


Of  the  Proportions  of  the  conftituent  Principles  of  compound  Gafes. 


Compound  Gafes,  &c. 

( onftiuieut  Priheiples  i 

1 Meafures. 

Cjnrtituent 

Vmcip’es  in  Weights. 

! 

Meafures. 

Meafures. 

Meafures. 

Weight. 

W eight.  W eight,  i 

Ammoniacal  gas 

100 

52  azote 

- + 

133  hydrogen 

83  azote 

-f  17  hydrogen  = 

I GO’ 

Water  - 

— - 

= 

100  oxyg. 

4- 

200  hydrogen 

875  oxyg- 

-j-  I2i  hydrogen 

Nitrous  gas  - 

100 

— 

47  azote 

• 4- 

57  oxygen  - 

42  azote 

+ 58  oxyg.  - 

Nitrous  oxyd 

100 

= 

99  azote 

* + 

58  oxygen  - 

59  azote 

+ 41  oxyg-  ■ 

— 

Nitric  acid  - 

— 

— 

180  nitrous  gas 

- + 

100  oxygen  - 

27  azote 

+ 73  oxyg-  - 

— 

Nitrous  acid  ... 

— 

= 

360  nitrous  gas 

- + 

ico  oxygen  - 

33  azote  - 

4-  67  oxyg.  . 

— 

Oxymuriatic  acid 

100 

150  mur.  acid 

+ 

ijo  oxygen  - 

/ 6 mur.  acid 

+ 24  oxyg.  - 

— 

Sulphurous  acid  - - - 

100 

100  oxygen 

+ 

fulphur 

J2  oxyg. 

4-  48  fulphur  - 

— 

Sulphuric  acid 

— 

100  fulphurous 

acid  -f 

50  oxygen  - 

79I  fulphurous  aci 

d 4 20^  oxygen  - 

— 

Carbonic  oxyd 

100 

47  oxygen 

~T 

charcoal  - 

55  oxygen 

4-  45  charcoal  - 

— 

Carbonic  acid 

100 

— 

100  oxygen 

+ 

charcoal 

72  oxygen  - 

- +28  charcoal  - 

Carburetted  hydrogen 

100 

200  hydrogen 

- -t- 

1 part  charcoal 

27  hydrog. 

4-  73  charcoal  - 

[ 

Olefiant  gas  ... 

100 

= 

200  hydrogen 

- + 

2 parts  charcoal 

15  hydrog.  - 

-|-  85  charcoal  - 

— 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

100 

— 

100  hydrogen 

- + 

fulphur  - - 

7 hydrog. 

4-93  fulphur  - 

— 

Phofphuretted  hydrogen  - 

too 

100  hydrogen 

* + 

phofphorus  - 

IO  hydrog. 

■f  90  phofphorus 

— 

Muriate  of  ammonia  - - 

— 

~ 

100  mur.  acid 

- -4 

100  ammon.  gas 

65  mur  acid 

4-35  ammon.  gas 

— 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

— 

100  carb.  acid 

- 4- 

Soammon.gas 

76  carb.  acid 

-f  24  ammon.  gas 

— 

[ Sub-carbonate  of  ammonia 

— 

100  carb.  acid 

* 4~ 

1 6oammon.gas 

61  carb.  acid 

4-39  ammon.  gas 

— 

8 In 


GAS. 


],n  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Memoires  d’Arcueil,  Gay  Luffac  has 
two  ingenious  eifays,  the  one  on  the  combination  of  gafeous 
fuhftances  one  with  another,  and  the  other  on  nitrous  vapour 
and  nitrous  gas,  in  which  he  advances  an  hypothefis  that  ga- 
feous fub dances  always  combine  with  each  other,  either  in 
equal  volumes,  or  in  volumes  wuich  are  fmall  fimple  multi- 
ples one  of  the  other.  For  initance,  he  argues  that  100  mca- 
fures  of  oxygenous  gas  united  with  200  meafures  of  nitrous 
gas,  conftitute  nitric  acid,  and  with  300  meafures  of  nitrous 
gas,  nitrous  acid.  Now  every  one,  who  has  had  experience 
on  this  fubjeft,  knows  that  100  meafures  of  oxygen  are  con- 
vertible into  an  acid  vapour  by  180  of  nitrous  gas  or  lefs,  if 
properly  mixed.  What  then  is  this  acid  ? It  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  Gay  Luffac,  be  either  the  nitric  or  nitrous. 
Again,  by  proper  treatment,  100  meafures  of  oxy'gen  may 
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be  made  to  unite  with  320,  340,  or  360  nitrous  gas,  by  pre- 
fenting  two  thin  ftrata  of  the  gafes  to  each  other  over  water 
in  a wide  veffel.  And  as  all  intermediate  proportions  be- 
tween 140  and  360  meafures  of  nitrous  gas  may  eafily  be 
united  with  the  oxygen,  there  is  not  any  apparent  reafon  for 
fele&ing  200  and  300  meafures  of  nitrous  gas  as  forming  the 
only  definite  compounds.  Gay  Luffac  has  given  a table  ana- 
logous to  the  above,  founded  on  his  hypothefis,  but  our  pro- 
portions differ  very  materially  from  thofe  of  his  table,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  as  to  their  fuperior  accuracy  in  general,  as  they 
are  the  refults  of  experience. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  table  of 
the  proportions  of  certain  combuftible  gafes  and  oxygen, 
which  unite  by  the  eledlric  fpark  in  Volta’s  eudiometer,  and 
the  products  formed. 


Gafes  with  Oxygen,  and  the  Predufts. 


‘Meafures  ot 

Meafures 

pure  Gas. 

oxyg.  n. 

100  Carbonic  oxyd,  unite  to  - - - - 47 

ico  Carburetted  hydrogen  - - - - 200 

100  Olefiant  gas  - - - - 285 

100  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  - - - - - 150 

ico  Phofphuretted  hydrogen  - - 15° 

t 100  Ammoniacal  gas  - -67 


Gas,  in  Agriculture  and  Vegetable  Economy , an  aeriform 
fluid  material,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  taken  up  as  the  food 
of  plants.  There  are  feveral  kinds  that  are  believed  to  be 
ufeful  in  this  wav'-,  as  the  ammoniacal,  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
See.  See  Food  of  Plants,  and  Vegetation. 

Gas  Light,  Apparatus  for  producing.  The  light  and  heat 
procured  by  the  combuftion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
is  one  of  thofe  recent  inventions  which  promifes  to  be  of  the 
mo  ft  general  utility,  though  it  may  be  faid  to  be  at  prefent 
in  its  infancy  ; the  inflammability  of  the  gas,  produced  from 
the  diftillation  of  pit  coal,  has  long  been  a fadt  familiar  to 
chemifts,  though  it  is  only  within  thefe  few  years  that  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  with  a view  to  determine  the  beft 
form  of  an  apparatus  for  producing  the  gas,  at  the  leaf!  ex- 
pence of  fuel  for  the  diftillation,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fe- 
parate  from  it  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  fluid  which  are  thrown 
out  from  the  coals  with  it  ; and  would,  if  fuffered  to  remain 
with  the  gas,  caufe  many  inconveniences  from  their  intolerably 
•offenfive  fmell,  but  may,  when  feparated,  be  applied  to  ufe- 
ful purpofes. 

Mr.  Murdoch  was  probably  the  fir fl  perfon  who  put  in 
practice  gas  lights  on  an  extenflve  fcale  ; he  commenced  his 
experiments  on  this  fubjecl  in  the  year  1792,  and  in  1798 
he  applied  it  for  the  lighting  part  of  the  very  extenflve  ma- 
nrtfadtory  of  Meffrs.  Boulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  at  Soho  near 
Birmingham,  and  in  1802,  at  the  time  of  the  Peace,  the  il- 
lumination of  the  Soho  works  was  made  by  gas.  Since  this 
period,  the  method  has  been  adopted  in  many  places  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  who,  proceeding  from  their  own  ideas,  na- 
turally introduced  various  forms  of  the  apparatus,  the  moil 
perfect  of  which  we  propofe  to  deferibe  with  drawings,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  enable  mechanics  to  conftruft  them, 
this  being  the  moft  probable  means  of  their  being  farther  im- 
proved, and  their  advantages  more  fu’ly  eftabliihed.  The 
.carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  produced  in  the  following  man- 
ner : A quantity  of  pit  coal  is  introduced,  and  clofed  up  in 
an  iron  retort,  difpofed  in  a proper  furnace,  by  which  it 
■can  be  heated  to  as  to  throw  out  the  volatile  portions  of  the 


1V1  eafures 
eailjoiuc  acid. 


produdls  - 94 

- - - 100  + water 

- - - 190  + water 

- - 1 00  fulphurous  acid  4 'Tater 

phofphoric  acid  4-  water 

- - - 52  azote  4.  water 


coals  ; thefe  are  conducted  by  a pipe  into  a refrigeratory, 
where  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  fluid  are  depofited : the  gas  then 
enters  into  a gazometer,  being  in  its  way  paffed  through  wa- 
ter to  walh  and  take  from  it  any  remaining  tar  or  other  im- 
purities which  may  caufe  an  unpleafant  fmell.  The  gazometer 
is  fitted  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  other  chemical  experi- 
ments, riflng  and  falling  freely  in  water  to  regulate  the  ad- 
million  of  the  gas,  which  is  conveyed  by  pipes  from  it  to  the 
burners  or  lamps  where  it  is  cor, fumed.  Thefe  are  formed  in 
various  ways,  either  a tube  fending  with  a fimple  orifice,  at 
which  the  gas  iffues  in  a ftream  ; and  if  once  lighted  will 
continue  to  burn  with  the  moft  Heady  and  regular  light  ima- 
ginable, as  long  as  the  gas  is  fupplied.  At  other  times  a num- 
ber of  very  minute  holes  are  made  in  the  end  of  a pipe, 
which  form  as  many  jets  de  ftu,  and  have  a very  brilliant  ap- 
pearance. This  may  fometimes  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a pa- 
rabolic refledtor.  In  cafes  where  the  light  is  required  to  be 
thrown  to  a diftance,  other  burners  are  conftrudled  upon  the 
fame  principle  as  the  Argand  lamp,  forming  a cylinder  of 
flame,  and  admitting  a current  of  air  both  to  the  infide  and 
outfide. 

Fig . 1 . of  Plate  XVII.  Mfcetlariy,  is  a fedlion  of  an  appara- 
tus for  producing  the  gas  adopted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  of 
Manchefter,  and  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
1808,  when  they  voted  Mr.  C.  a filver  medal  for  the  commu- 
nication. A reprefents  a call  iron  retort,  in  which  are  put  the 
coals,  to  be  decompofed  by  the  heat  of  a fire  applied  beneath 
it.  The  retort  is  fituated  in  a chamber  reprefented  by  the 
dark  ipace,  in  which  the  flame  from  the  coals  placed  upon 
the  grate  B circulates  all  round  the  retort,  and  efcapes  by 
the  chimney  D ; E is  the  afh-pit  beneath  the  grate  ; the 
double  thickncfs  of  metal  beneath  the  retort  denotes  a facl- 
dle  or  half  cylinder  of  caft  iron,  which  preferves  that  part 
of  the  retort  which  is  moft  expofed,  and  caufes  it  to  be 
heated  more  uniformly';  F is  the  mouth  where  the  coals  are 
introduced,  it  has  a flaunch  and  a cover  ground  together,  air 
tight,  and  faftened  by  a ferew  in  the  centre,  or  by  one  at  each 
fide  : a is  an  iron  pipe  conducing  from  the  retort  to  a veffel 
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G,  fituated  beneath  the  gazemeter  ; in  this  veffel  the  tar  and 
other  condenfible  produdls  are  feparated  from  the  gas,  which 
afcends  the  pipe  b.  The  upper  end  of  this  is  covered  in  the 
manner  of  a hood  by  a cylindric  veffel  d,  open  at  bottom,  but 
partially  immerfed  beneath  the  furface  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  cittern  of  the  gazometer,  and  perforated  round,  near 
the  lower  edge,  with  a number  of  fniall  holes.  The  gas  dif- 
places  the  water  from  the  receiver  d,  and  cfcapes  through 
the  fmall  holes  riling  in  bubbles  through  the  water,  fo  as  to 
expofea  large  furface  to  its  aftion,  that  it  may  be  wafhed 
and  purified  from  any  fmell.  After  riling  through  the  water, 
the  gas  enters  the  gazometer  H H,  which  is  fufpended  to 
move  up  and  down  by  the  chains  and  pulley  e e,  and  balance 
weights  f,  f.  In  the  centre  of  the  gazometer  a tube^  is  lixed, 
having  iome  fmall  holes  at  its  upper  end,  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  the  interior  of  the  gazometer.  This  tube  in- 
cludes another,  h,  fixed  perpendicular  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ciftern,  and  communicating  with  others  i,  which  convey 
the  gas  to  the  burners.  The  fixed  pipe  h forms  a guide  to  keep 
the  gazometer  always  perpendicular  ; and  the  pipe  in  the 
centre  of  the  gazometer  prevents  any  gas  palling  away  except 
it  has  afeended  to  the  top  of  that  veilel,  and  is  tranfparent 
and  fit  for  ufe.  The  gazometer  is  made  of  iron  plate  rivetted 
together,  and  fuftamed  by  a flrong  hoop  at  top  and  another 
at  bottom.  Each  hoop  has  radial  bars  which  lupport  the  tube 

in  the  centre,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  ftrengthen  the  whole. 
The  gazometer  mull  be  painted  within  and  without  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  rutting.  Mr.  Clegg  fays,  a veilel  of  this  kind, 
to  contain  700  cubic  feet  of  gas,  will  weigh  about  20  cwt. 

When  the  operation  commences,  the  gazometer  is  funk 
down  nearly  to  a level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
ciftern  L L ; but  as  the  gas  enters,  it  rifes  up  to  receive  it. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  balance  weights  f,f,  fhould  not  be 
quite  io  heavy  as  the  gazometer,  in  order  that  fome  prefl'ure 
may  be  exerted,  to  force  the  gas  out  of  the  burners  with  a 
proper  jet.  The  gas  which  iffues  from  the  retort  enters  the  re- 
ceiver G,  afcends  the  pipe  b,  into  the  veffel  d , from  which  it 
difplaces  the  water,  and  paffes  out  at  the  fmall  holes  as  be- 
fore deferibed,  riling  through  the  water  into  the  gazometer, 
and  railing  it  up  : the  gas  then  paffes  away  to  the  burners. 
In  this  manner  the  procefs  proceeds,  until  the  whole  of  the 
volatile  products  of  the  coals  in  the  retort  is  evaporated. 
The  ufe  of  the  gazometer  is,  to  equalize  the  emifiion  of  the 
gas  which  comes  from  the  retort  more  quickly  at  fome  time 
than  others.  When  this  happens,  the  veffel  rifes  up  to  receive 
it,  and  when  the  llream  from  the  retort  diminilhes,  the 
weight  of  the  gazometer  expels  its  contents.  When  the  pro- 
cefs is  finilhed,  the  retort  is  fuffered  to  cool,  and  its  lid  is 
then  removed  to  replenifh  it  with  coal.  The  caput  mortuum, 
which  is  found  in  the  retort,  is  the  moll  excellent  coak,  and 
in  value  returns  a conhderable  portion  of  the  whole  expence 
of  fuel  when  the  retort  cools.  The  veffel  d contains  a fuffi- 
ciexit  quantity-of  gas  to  fupply  any  abforption  which  takes 
place  without  railing  the  water  into  the  retort. 

In  Mr.  Clegg’s  original  apparatus  the  chains  for  the  balance 
weight  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  gazometer  j and  the 
cittern  'L,  for  containing  the  water  of  the  gasometer,  is  repre- 
sented as  a well  funk  in  the  ground.  This  method  is  cheap 
and  Ample,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  liable  to  have  leaks, 
which  are  not  eafily  difeovered  or  acceffible  to  be  flopped  ; 
and  it  requires  confiderable  length  of  pip  ?s  to  draw  oft  the 
matter  from  the  receiver  G ; whereas  in  the  conftrutftion  re- 
prefented  in  the  plate,  they  are  drawn  eff  by  the  cock  at  x. 
Of  thefe  produdts  we  {hall  ipeak  more  in  another  place. 

■Figs. 2 and  3 reprefentonecfthegaslampson  the  principle 
of  Argand  ; the  fpace  between  the  two  concentric  tubes  a,  b, 
30  fupplied  with  ga3  by  a pipe,  c,  in  which  is  a cock,  d,  to 
sregulate  or  occafior.ally  intercept  the  gas.  The  fpace  between 
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the  two  tubes  is  covered  at  top  with  a circular  ring,  (hewn 
in  fig.  2,  pierced  with  a number  of  fmall  holes,  at  which  the 
gas  iffues,  forming  a cylinder  cf  flame,  to  which  a current 
of  air  is  brought  through  the  internal  tube  d.  The  air  has, 
alfo  paffage  beneath  the  glafs  chimney,  f,  to  fupply  the  out- 
fide  of  the  flame,  .which  is  rendered  the  mod  fteady  and  re- 
gular imaginable,  by  the  draught  caufed  by  the  chimney  : 
g is  a fmall  button  affixed  to  a ilem,  which  Aides  up  and 
down  in  the  interior  tube  with  fulflcient  friction  to  retain 
its  pofition.  The  button  conveys  the  current  of  air  riling 
through  the  tube  in  an  expanded  cone  to  the  inftde  of  the 
flame,  and  afflils  the  combuftion  in  a groat  degree.  » 

The  next  apparatus  for  gas  lights  which  we  lhall  de- 
feribe  is  by  Dr.  Stancliffe,  as  fhew  n in  Jig.  4.  A is  a vef- 
fel of  call -iron,  forming  the  retort,  and  is  fet  in  brick-work 
in  any  proper  furnace  ; E is  a rim  call  in  the  fame  piece, 
incloling  the  top  of  the  former,  fo  as  to  make  a deep  groove 
all  round  in  the  top  of  the  veffel.  In  this  groove  the  head, 

F,  of  the  veffel  is  received  ; and  to  make  the  fitting  air- 
tight, a quantity  of  fufible  alloy  is  placed  in  the  groove. 

This  melts  by  the  heat  of  fire,  and  forms  a fluid  luting, 
which  prevents  th,e  efcape  of  the  gas.  G is  a tube  leading 
from  the  head  to  the  refrigeratory  E F;  the  joining  of  this 
tube  with  this  veffel  is  formed  by  a joint,  on  a fimifar  prin- 
ciple to  the  joining  of  the  head  with  the  retort  : a is  a tube 
paihng  through  the  lid  of  the  veffel,  and  another,  />,  is  fixed 
concentric  to  and  furrounding  the  former  at  a fmall  dillance. 

The  Ipace  between  thefe  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  tube,  G, 
which  conncitts  with  the  head,  is  immerfed  in  the  water 
which  forms  the  joint  round  the  pipe,  and  by  this  means 
the  tube,  G G,  and  the  head,  F,  of  the  retort,  cun  be  re- 
moved together  to  take  out  the  coak  and  introduce  frefh 
coals.  The  refrigeratory  is  made  in  two  divifions  E and 
F,  one  above  the  other  ; the  tube  G goes  down  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  low  eft  diviflon,  and  the  gas  bubbles  up 
from  the  end  cf  it  through  the  water,  with  which,  the 
lower  partition  is  partly  filled : it  then  paffes  out  at  the 
pipe,  d,  to  the  burners.  Thefe  muft  not  be  of  fuch  a num- 
ber as  to  confume  the  gas  as  fail  as  the  retort  produced  it  5 
by  this  means  it  will  be  under  a confiderable  prefl’ure  in  the 
veffel,  which  is  found  conducive  to  the  feparation  of  the 
tar,  &c.  When  the  gas  comes  over  quickly  from  the  re- 
tort, it  preffes  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  caufes 
it  to  afeend  through  the  pipe,  e,  in  the  partition  into  the 
upper  chamber,  where  its  weight  conftar.tly  afts  to  caufe  a 
prefl'ure,  and  expel  the  gas  at  the  pipe,  d,  whenever  the 
fupply  of  the  retort  diminifhes  ; f is  another  pipe  through 
the  partition  to  allow  the  efcape  of  the  gas,  if  it  forces  out 
the  water  fo  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  : the  gas  which 
then  rifes  into  the  upper  divifion  gets  away  by  the  pipe  g 
into  the  chimney  of  the  funnel.  Dr.  Stancliffe  has  recently 
taken  out  a patent  for  the  method  of  luting  of  the  head 
and  joint  at  G,  as  applied  to  the  diftillation  of  any  other 
matter. 

Fig.  5.  is  an  apparatus  by  Mr.  B.  Cooke  of  Birmingham, 
recently  communicated  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
rewarded  by  them  with  a filver  medal.  The  pipe  A leads 
the  gas  from  the  pot  or  retort,  and  is  fitted,  in  a manner  fimi- 
lar  to  Dr.  Stancliffe’s,  to  a veffel  B B,  called  the  purifier. 

This  is  filled  half  full  of  water,  and  has  five  partitions, 
a,  a,  a , a,  a,  foldered  to  the  lid,"  and  extending  beneath  the 
furface  of  the  water  ; at  the  lower  edge  a number  of  holes 
are  pierced  in  the  plates  through  which  the  gas  ifioes,  and 
rifes  in  bubbles  through  the  water  on  the  oppofite  fide.  In 
this  manner  it  proceeds  through  all  the  plates,  and  is  b\  that 
means  wafhed  and  purified  moll  perfedlly,  the  cold  water 
condenfing  and  depofiting  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  the 
tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  which  can  be  drawn  oft  by  the 
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«ock  h ; M is  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  gas  away  from 
the  end  of  the  purifier,  and  leads  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  L L,  of  the  gazorneter,  which  is  omitted  in  the 
drawing,  as  it  is  the  fame  as  in  Mr.  Clegg’s  apparatus,  and 
fyrniihed  with  balance  weights  in  the  fame  manner  : N is  the 
pipe  to  take  the  gas  away  to  the  burners.  Mr.  Cooke  has 
placed  his  connecting  pipes,  M and  M,  inclined,  and  at  the 
loweft  point  a fnort  pipe  n,  which  is  immerfed  in  the 
water  contained  in  a veffel  m,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  efcape 
of  any  gas,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  allow  any  tar,  & c.  to 
drain  down  the  pipe  and  depofit  itfelf  in  the  water.  By 
this  means  the  tar,  which  will  unavoidably  reft  in  thefe 
pipes,  is  difpofed  of  without  danger  of  clogging  or  flopping 
the  paffage,  as  might  happen  in  courfe  of  years,  though 
the  quantity  was  ever  fo  minute.  Mr.  Cooke  recommends 
for  dwelling-houfes,  where  the  gas  is  required  to  be  particu- 
larly free  from  fmell,  that  it  fhould  be  palled  through  a fecond 
purifier  containing  lime  water,  which  will  render  it  perfectly 
pure. 

In  any  of  thefe  apparatufes,  it  is  effential  that  the  water 
ufed  for  walhing  and  purifying  the  gas  fhould  be  changed 
for  frefh  as  foon  as  it  becomes  dirty  ; and  unlefs  this  is  done 
the  gas  will  not  be  perfectly  purified  by  walhing,  but  retain 
an  unpleafant  fmell  after  it.  The  tar  which  depofits  itfelf  at 
the  bottom  of  the  velfel,  in  the  confidence  of  treacle  or  thick 
oil,  is  firft  drawn  off  by  the  cock  : for  that  purpofe  this  fub- 
ftance  is  found  very  ufeful,  and  in  many  points  forms  a fub- 
ftitute  for  the  vegetable  tar.  By  boiling  it,  the  volatile  parts 
are  evaporated,  and  it  becomes  pitch.  If  the  evaporation  is 
performed  in  a retort,  the  matter  which  comes  over  is  a 
fpirit,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cooke,  may  be  ufed  inftead 
of  that  kind  of  turpentine,  known  by  the  term  tar  fpirit, 
in  painting  and  japanning  : and  he  gives  particular  directions 
for  the  manner  of  performing  this  diftillation  in  the  28th  vol. 
of  theTranfaCtions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  refiduum  left 
in  the  retort  is  pitch ; or,  if  further  boiled,  makes  afphaltum,  or 
a fubftance  which  is  equally  applicable,  for  the  various  arts 
in  which  it  is  employed. 

It  is  proper  that  we  fhould  here  notice  Mr.  Winfor’s 
procefs  for  procuring  gas,  coak,  and  many  other  produCts, 
from  pit -coal : but  as  this  procefs  has  not  been  wholly  made 
public,  our  notice  muff  be  "fnort.  A company  has  been  efta- 
blilhedfor  the  purpofeof  carrying  into  execution  his  invention, 
and  has  applied  to  parliament  for  powers  to  aCt  as  a corporate 
body.  Thofe  who  form  this  body,  propofe  to  ereCt  appara- 
tufes,in  convenient  fit  nations,  and  convey  the  gas  bypipes  along 
the  ffreets  of  a town,  for  the  purpofe  of  lighting  them,  as  well 
as  the  houfes.  Experiments  were  made  of  this  plan  by  light- 
ing one  fide  of  Pall  Mall,  in  London,  which  appeared  to 
anfwer  well ; and  the  company’s  houfe  has  been  conftantly 
lighted  and  heated  by  gas  iince  the  firft  eftablifhment. 

Mr.  Winfor,  at  the  opening  of  the  bufinefs,  gave  leCtures 
and  experiments  on  the  gas,  though  the  manner  of  procur- 
ing and  purifying  it  he  kept  a fecret : he  exhibited  the  mode 
of  conducting  it  through  the  houfe,  and  a number  of  elegant 
devices  for  chandeliers,  See.  by  which  it  was  confumed. 
Among  tlrffe  he  propofed  long  flexible  tubes  fufpended  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  at  the  end  communicating  with 
a burner,  which  was  defigned  with  much  tafte,  being  a cupid 
holding  a torch  in  one  hand,  and  graiping  the  tube,  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  a rope  in  the  other.  This  figure  was  to  be 
fufpended'  by  hooks  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  room 
where  light  was  required,  and  might  be  carried  into  any 
cloftt  or  other  place  within  the  limits  of  the  length  of  the  tube. 
He  fhewed  alio  by  experiments,  that  the  flame  of  the  gas  was 
not  liable  to  be  extinguifhed  by  wind  or  rain,  that  it  pro- 
duced no  fmoke,  and  was  not  fo  dangerous  as  the  light  of 
lamps  or  candies,  as  it  coidd  not  produce  fparks. 
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A pamphlet  has  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Van 
Voorft,  ftating  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  appointed  upon  the  bill,  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Gas  Light  Company.  This  gentleman 
ftates  the  produfts  of  a London  chaldron  of  coals,  treated  in 
Mr.  Winfor’s  procefs,  to  be,  ift,  light  by  the  combuftion  of 
the  gas  equal  to  2,100  parifli  lamps  burning  ir  hours  : 2d, 
I ^ chaldron  of  coak  by  admeafurement : 3d,  6olbs.  of 
pitch  : qth,  three  gallons  of  effential  oil:  and,  5th,  18  gal- 
lons of  ammoniacal  liquor  ; and  he  enters  into  a calculation  of 
the  pecuniary  profits  ; but  this  we  forbear  to  detail,  as  being 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  local  fituation  and  value  of  the 
coals  and  their  produffts.  This  flatement  is  colletfted  chiefly 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Accum.  The  bill  was  rejedled  by 
parliament  ; but  we  underftand,  by  the  above  pamphlet,  that 
the  company  intend  to  profecute  their  undertaking  without 
a charter  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Murdoch  made  a communication  in  1808  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  fubjecl  of  gas  light,  and  was  complimented 
with  count  Rumford’s  medal  for  the  fame.  He  gives  the 
refults  of  the  procefs  as  conduced  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
Meffrs.  Phillips  and  Lee,  at  Manchefler,  who  have  a very 
large  apparatus  conftrudfed  by  Mr.  M.  at  the  Soho  works. 
The  gas  lights  are  equal  to  2500  mould  candles  of  fix  in  the 
pound,  each  candle  confuming  175  grains  of  tallow  per  hour. 
The  number  of  burners  are  271  Argands,  and  633  cockfpurs, 
fo  called  from  having  three  jets  diverging  from  each  other. 
Thefe  require  an  hourly  fupply  cf  1250  cubic  feet  of  gas  to 
produce,  which  requires  feven  cwt.  of  car.nel  coal  in  the 
retort,  and  about  one  third  of  that  quantity  of  good  common 
coal  to  heat  the  retort.  The  canr.el  coal  in  the  retort  produces 
nearly  4^  cwt.  of  good  coak,  and  4;  ale  gallons  of  tar.  The 
ammoniacal  liquor  was  not  regarded,  as  it  has  net  yet  been 
applied  to  any  manufacture,  fo  as  to  be  demanded  in  large 
quantities  ; though  a paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cox  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Van  Voorft’s  pamphlet,  {hewing  the  advantages  of 
the  ammonia  as  applied  for  manure,  and  fome  other  experi- 
ments on  its  ufe  in  dyeing.  See  Flame. 

GASBORN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  ofWarmeland;  43  miles  N.  of  Carllladt. 

GASCOIGN,  or  Be%oarchc  Powder,  in  Medicine,  is 
formed  of  the  compound  powder  of  crab’s  claws  one  pound, 
of  oriental  bezoar  prepared  one  ounce  : this  powder  is  made 
up  into  balls,  called  Gafcoign  balls,  from  the  name  of  their 
inventor.  This  is  omitted  in  the  modern  Pharmacopoeias,  as 
having  no  advantage  over  the  prepared  oyfter-fiiells. 

GASCOIGNE,  Sir  William,  in  Biography,  who  fiou- 
riftied  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was  nobly  defter, ded  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Yorkfiiire.  He  was  born  at  Gawthorp,' 
near  Leeds,  about  the  year  1350  ; was  a ftudent  in  the  law 
in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  became  a member  of  that  fociety. 
About  the  year  1398  he  had  attained  to  fuch  eminence  in  Lis 
profeflion,  that  he  was  made  one  of  the  king’s  ferjeants. 
From  this  period  he  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  found  legal 
knowledge,  and  fidelity,  in  the  tranfaction  of  the  moft  intriv 
cate  and  important  affairs,  as  well  relating  to  his  own  rights 
as  thofe  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  How  much  he  was  em- 
ployed on  all  great  queftions  appears  from  the  parliament 
rolls  and  other  ancient  records.  From  the  firft  year  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  began  his  reign  in, September  1399,  to 
the  latter  end  of  it,  we  meet; with  the  abftraifts  of  Gaf- 
coigr.e’s  opinions,  arguments,  diftindtions,  and  decifions,  as' 
well  before  he  was  chief  juftice  as  after,  very  frequently  re- 
cited, among  thofe  of  other  fages  of  the  law,  in  our  old  bocks 
of  Reports,  many  of  which  are  diftinguiftisd  and  recom- 
mended, by  the  remarks  of  the  editor,  as  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  and  may  give  good  lights- in  our  old  law  cafes.  It  ap-< 
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pears  that  he  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of"  the  king’s  bench 
fo  early  as  the  year  1401.  And  in  1405  he  was  appointed 
with  others,  by  the  king,  to  ti-eat  with  thofe  who  had  afted 
in  rebellion  againit  the  exifting  government ; and  foon  after, 
when  archbilhop  Scrope  and  others  were  taken  with  arms 
in  their  handG  againft  the  king,  his  majefty  would  have  had 
his  chief  juftice  pronounce  upon  them  fentence  of  death  with- 
out waiting  the  forms  of  trial,  but  Gafcoigne  maintained  the 
law  withfo  much  integrity,  that  he  refufed  to  conform  him- 
felf  to  the  king’s  wifnes,  though  by  this  refufal  he  incurred 
his  fovereign’s  difpleafure.  The  anger  of  the  king  was  but 
of  fhort  duration,  for  we  find  that  he  prefented  his  judge  with 
the  honour  of  knighthood  that  fame  year.  It  was  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  reign  that  the  judge  teftifLd  his  regard 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  which  fhould  bow  to  none,  however 
high  in  rank,  and  in  the  prince  and  heir  to  the  crown,  Gaf- 
coigne gave  an  example  which  lias  been  applauded  by  all 
writers  from  that  time  to  the  prefent.  A riotous  companion 
of  the  prince’s  had  been  indi&ed  before  the  chief  juftice  for 
fome  diforders  which  had  been  committed,  probably,  either 
in  the  company  of  the  prince  or  at  his  inftigation.  The 
young  man  appeared  at  the  bar  with  the  criminal,  to  give 
him  countenance  and  protection,  or  to  avert  the  due  courfe 
of  law.  Finding  that  his  prefence  had  not  overawed  the  ftern 
magiftrate,  he  proceeded  to  infult  him  in  the  difeharge  of  his 
duty,  but  Gafcoigne,  regardlefs  of  every  confideration  ex- 
cept that  which  the  law  of  the  land  required,  and  recollefting 
that  he  was  placed  in  that  high  ftation  to  adminifter  juftice, 
committed  the  prince  himfelf  to  cuftody,  for  his  rude  be- 
haviour, there  to  wait  his  father’s  pleafure  ; “ but  in  fuch 
venerable,  fuch  coercive  expreffions ; wherein  the  paternal 
authority  of  the  king  was  fo  enforced  by  the  awful  gravity  of 
the  judge,  that  the  prince’s  calm  fubinillou  to  the  puniih- 
ment  was  no  lefs  bidden  and  furprifing,  than  the  outrageous 
offence  had  been  which  drew  it  upon  him.”  An  attempt 
was  made  by  fome  of  the  courtiers  to  alienate  the  king’s  af- 
fe&ions  from  the  judge  on  account  of  his  inflexible  behaviour 
towards  the  heir  apparent ; but  the  monarch  exclaimed,  that 
he  thanked  his  Maker,  who  had  given  him  both  a judge 
who  could  minifter,  and  a fon  who  could  obey  juftice. 
The  judge  perfevered  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  honeft  dif- 
eharge of  his  official  duties.  He  died  in  the  year  141 3,  and 
a funeral  was  granted  him  proportionable  to  his  eminent  dig- 
nity and  high  fame.  Upon  his  monument  were  his  effigies 
at  length.  He  is  reprefented  in  his  judge’s  robes,  with  his 
Food  on,  a large  purfe  fattened  to  his  girdle  on  his  left  fide, 
and  a long  dagger  on  the  right.  Biog.  Brit.  Flume’s 

Hift. 

GASCONADE,  a boaft  or  vaunt  of  fomething  very  im- 
probable. 

The  term  has  its  rife  from  the  Gafcons,  or  people  of 
Gafcony,  in  France,  who,  it  feems,  have  been  diftinguifhed 
for  bragging  and  rbodomontado. 

Gasconade  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Loui- 
fiana,  which  runs  into  the  Mili’ouri.  N.  lat.  38 3 30'.  W. 
long.  920  20'. 

GASCONY,  Vasconia,  in  Geography , a province  of 
France  before  the  revolution,  comprehending  the  fouth  divi- 
sion of  the  government  of  Guienne,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Guienne,  on  the  eaft  by  Languedoc,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  welt  by  the  ocean,  and  lay  between 
42°  35’  and  440  30’  N.  lat.,  and  between  F 40'  W.  long, 
and  i“  20'  E.  long.,  being  50  leagues  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
from  20  to  30  in  breadth.  This  province  derives  its  name 
from  the  Gafcons,  or  Vafcones,  a tribe  in  Spain  that  de- 
fended from,  the  Pyrenean  mountains  towards  the  conclufion 
of  the  fixth  century,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Novempopulani. 
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After  their  reduction  by  Theodebert,  in  602,  they  revolted' 
feveral  times,  but  were  finally  fubjedted  by  Charlemagne. 
Thefe  Gafcons  poffeffed  a confiderable  degree  of  Spirit  ; but 
they  were  fo  apt  to  exaggerate  in  deferibing  their  exploits, 
as  to  render  the  term  “Gafconade’’  proverbial.  Gafcony 
is  compofed  of  the  following  diftricts,  viz-.  Annagnac  in  the 
centre  ; Bigorre,  Soulz,  and  Labour  on  the  fouth  ; Cha- 
loffe  and  Landes  on  the  weft  ; Coudomois  and  Lomagne  on 
the  north ; and  on  the  fouth  Comminges  and  Couferans. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Adour,  the  Save,  Gimone, 
Arrats,  Gers,  Baize,  Loffe,  Nefte,  and  Gave. 

GASCUENA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  New 
Caftile  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Cuenca. 

GASH,  or  Gaw,  in  Mining,  is  one  of  the  numerous  ap- 
pellations for  a fault  or  break  of  the  ftrata.  See  Fault. 

GASPIOLMA,  in  Geography,  a Small  ifland  on  the  W. 
fide- of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6i°  1'.  E.  long. 
175;'.  ■ 

Gasholma,  OJhcr,  a finall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6i°  57'.  E.  long.  17 ’ 20'. 

Gaxiiolma,  WeJIer,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6i°  57'.  E.  long.  17°  17'. 

GASIMA,  a town  of  Japan,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ni- 
phon  ; 45  miles  N.E.  of  Jeddo. 

GASKETS,  on  Ship-hoard,  the  fmall  cord  ufed  to  fallen 
the  fails  to  the  yards  when  furled  up. 

GASMAN,  Floriano,  in  Biography,  a German  mufical 
compofer  of  the  Vienna  fchool,  born  in  Bohemia,  1729. 
He  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
in  Italy,  where  he  compofed  four  ferious  operas  and  three 
comic,  which  had  confiderable  fuccefs;  but  no  one  fo  much  as 
the  comic  opera,  “ L’Amore  Artigiano,”  compofed  for 
Vienna,  which,  in  1770,  when  the  Baglioni  family  from  Bo- 
logna, confifting  of  fix  lifters,  all  fingers,  and  Garibalde, 
were  at  Milan,  had  a very  extraordinary  run  in  that  city, 
and  afterwards  was  in  very  high  favour  all  over  Italy  and 
throughout  Europe,  wherever  there  was  an  Italian  lyric 
theatre. 

In  1772  Gafman  was  at  Vienna,  and  had  been  appointed 
not  only  maeftro  di  cappella  to  the  emperor  Joieph  II., 
but  infpeCtor  of  the  Imperial  mufical  library  ; honours  to 
which  his  worth,  genius,  and  talents  well  entitled  him. 
This  ingenious  compofer  was  fometirnes  accufed  of  want  of 
fire  in  his  theatrical  compofitions  ; but  the  gravity  of  his  Ityle 
is  eafily  accounted  for,  by  the  time  and  pains  he  mull  have 
bellowed  on  church  muiic.  To  aim  at  equal  perfection  in 
both,  is  trying  to  ferve  God  and  Mammon  ; and  thofe  excel- 
lent compofers  for  the  church,  whofe  works  have  furvived 
them,  fuch  as  Paleftrina,  Tallis,  Birde,  Allegri,  Benevoli, 
Colonna,  Caldara,  Marcello,  Lott;,  Perti,  and  Fux,  have 
chiefly  confined  themfelves  to  the  church  Ityle.  Aleffandro 
Scarlatti,  Handel,  Pergolell,  and  Jomelli,  are  exceptions. 
But,  in  general,  thofe  fucceed  bell  in  writing  for  the 
church,  ftage,  or  chamber,  who  accuftom  themfelves  to  that 
particular  fpecies  of  compofition  only. 

We  do  not  call  every  modern  oratorio,  mafs,  or  motet, 
church  muiic  ; as  the  fame  compofitions  to  different  words 
would  do  equally  well,  indeed  often  better,  for  the  ftage.. 
But  by  mufica  di  chiefa,  properly'  fo  called,  we  mean 
grave  and  fcientific  compofitions  for  voices  only',  of  which 
tlie  excellence  confifts  more  in  good  harmony,  learned  modu- 
lation, and  fugues  upon  ingenious  and  fober  fubje&s,  than  in 
light  airs  and  turbulent  accompaniments. 

This  author’s  works  were  very  voluminous  for  a compofer  to 
whom  longevity  was  not  granted;  for  he  died  at  Vienna  in  177  c, 
at  only  45  years  of  age,  after  compofing  for  the  ferious  opera, 
in  Italy,  Merope,  Iilipile,  Catone  in  Utica,  Ezio,  twice,  and 
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Achilla  in  Sciro  : at  Vienna,  Olimpiade,  Amore  di  Ffiche, 
and  II  Trionfo  d’  Amore.  For  the  comic  opera,  at  Venice, 
l’Uccilatore,  twice : il  Filofofo  inamorato,  un  Pa/.zo  ne  fa 
Gento,  and  il  Mondo  nella  Luna.  At  Vienna,  i Viaggia- 
tori  ridicoli,  1’ Amore  Artigiano,  la  Nottc  Critica,  l’opera 
Seria,  la  Contelfma,  il  Filofofo  inamorato  a fecond  time,  la 
Fefcatrice,  and  i Rovinati ; beiides  a great  number  of  curious 
quartets,  for  various  inftruments,  which  we  believe  were  never 
printed  ; but,  having  been  favoured  with  MS.  copies  of 
them  by  the  author  himfelf,  it  is  but  juftice  to  fay,  that,  upon 
trial,  we  found  them  excellent : there  are  pleafing  melodies, 
free  from  caprice  and  affeftation  ; found  harmony,  ingenious 
contrivances,  and  imitations,  without  the  leait  confulion. 
The  ftyle  is  fober  and  fedate,  without  dulnefs,  and  mallerly 
without  pedantry. 

Thefe  quartets,  having  been  compofcd  more  than  30  years 
ago,  are  not  fo  highly  feafoned  as  thofe  of  Playdn  and  Mo- 
zart ; but  for  thofe  who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times, 
and  are  fond  of  plain  food,  they  would  perhaps  be  the  more 
palatable. 

GASMARK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Warmeland  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Philipftal. 

GASNITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saatz  ; 
fix  miles  E.  of  Eger. 

G A SPAR,  in  Biography , is  the  name  of  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  eontrapuntifts  of  whefe  works  any  remains  can  be 
found.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Franchinus  among 
the  moft  delightful  compofers  of  his  time.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Jufquin  ; and  among  the  mafles  and  motets 
that  were  found  printed  under  a patent  granted  by  Leo  X., 
preferved  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  there  is  a mafs  by  Gafpar, 
probably  a native  of  France  or  Flanders.  The  compoiition 
of  this  mafs,  which  is  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  an  old  fong,  N’as 
tu  Pas,  is  excellent  with  refpeft  to  harmony  ; and  the  points 
of  imitation  are  fuch  as  would  not  aifgrace  Paleftrina,  or 
even  a much  more  modern  author,  as  to  melody,  though 
printed  in  1508,  and  probably  compofed  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. Though  the  names  of  Orpheus,  Amphion,  and  Linus, 
have  long  furvived  their  works,  we  fhall  only  record  the 
names  of  muficians,  of  whofe  abilities  fome  fpecimens  are 
ftill  to  be  found. 

Gaspar  Iftancl,  or  Glajfn , in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Eaftern  fea,  which  gives  name  to  a channel  be- 
tween the  iflands  of  Banca  and  Billiton,  called  “ Gafpar 
Straits.”  S.  lat.  i°  55'.  E.  long.  107  5'. 

GASPARINI,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Lucca,  director  of  the  Confervatorio  of  La  Pieta  at  Venice, 
Filarmonico  at  Bologna,  and  one  of  the  greateft  makers  of 
his  time. 

His  firft  publication  was  a book  of  twelve  chamber  can- 
tatas, for  a Angle  voice,  fmall  4to.  Lucca,  1697.  They 
are  graceful,  elegant,  natural,  and  often  pathetic  ; lefs 
learned  and  uncommon  than  thofe  of  Alef.  Scarlatti  ; but, 
for  that  reafon,  more  generally  pleafing  and  open  to  the 
imitation  and  pillage  of  compofers  gifted  with  little  inven- 
tion. 

In  1703,  his  ufeful  little  work,  intitled  “ L’Armonico 
Pratico  al  Cembalo,”  firft  appeared  at  Venice,  confifting 
of  only  86  pages  4to.  But  by  regular  ftudy  and  long  expe- 
rience, he  knew  what  young  mufical  ftudents  chiefly  wanted, 
and  has  fupplied  it  in  the  fhorteft  and  cleared:  manner  pof- 
fible,  in  fo  fmall  a compafs.  He  confines  himfelf  to  accom- 
paniment on  keyed-inftruments,  a fubjeft  which  had  not  been 
exclufively  treated  before  in  Italy,  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
elementary  work  that  has  appeared  there  fince,  of  equal 
utility.-  It  is  divided  into  the  following  twelve  chapters  : 
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I.  Names  and  pofition  of  the  keys. 

II.  Method  of  forming  harmony  by  concords. 

III.  Accidental  characters. 

IV.  Method  of  accompanying  the  hexacliord,  in  a gra- 
dual  afeent,  and  by  leaps. 

V.  Method  of  accompanying  the  hexacliord  in  a gradual 
defeent,  and  in  wider  intervals. 

VI.  The  harmony  of  all  kinds  of  cadences. 

VII.  01  difeords,  their  preparation  and  refolution,  and  of 
binding  notes  and  fyncopation. 

VIII.  Method  of  acquiring  the  art  of  accompaniment  in 
all  keys,  and  modulating  out  of  one  key  into  another. 

IX.  Of  licences  in  the  harmony  of  recitatives.  See  Ac- 
CIACATURA. 

X.  Of  breaking  chords  into  groups,  and  of  ornamenting 
and  embellifhing  the  harmony. 

XI.  Of  dividing  and  flouriftiing  the  chords. 

XII.  Method  of  tranfpofition,  into  every  key,  by  means 
of  imaginary  clefs. 

This  little  work,  in  1764,  had  gone  through  five  editions. 
But  on  the  4th  edit,  in  1754,  M.  Laborde  (Effais  fur  la 
Muf.  tom.  iii.  p.  544.)  obferves,  that  “ it  proves  harmony 
to  have  made  a very  flow  progrefs  in  Italy,  See.  Gafparini 
not  being  arrived  at  the  regie  de  1’oCtave.”  But  did  the 
French  themfelves,  or  any  other  people,  follow  that  rule,  or 
the  fundamental  bafe,  when  Gafparini’s  book  was  publilhed  ? 
And  does  the  counterpoint  of  Durante,  Jomelli,  Galuppi, 
Piccini,  or  Sacchini,  manifeft  a want  of  rules  or  knowledge 
of  harmony  ? 

In  1702,  this  elegant  compofer  fet  the  opera  of  “ Tiberio” 
for  Venice  ; and  between  that  period,  and  1723,  he  produced 
25  operas  for  that  city  only,  befides  a great  number  for 
Rome  and  other  places. 

He  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  opera  compofer  who 
aimed  at  grace  in  his  melodies,  and  who  fleered  between  the 
extremes  of  fimplicity  and  pedantry. 

When  Quantz  went  to  Rome  in  1724,  he  found  Gafpa- 
rini ftill  living,  took  leffons  of  him  in  counterpoint,  and  his 
good  nature  and  probity  feem  to  have  made  as  deep  an  im- 
preflion  upon  Quantz,  as  his  mufical  abilities. 

He  was  at  this  time  72  years  of  age  ; and  feems  to  have 
continued  writing  till  he  wras  near  fourfeore  : the  laft  opera 
in  Ouadrio’s  lift  of  his  mufical  dramas  bearing  date  1730. 

He  was  the  mafter  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  and  of  -Bene- 
detto Marcello.  A letter  of  his  writing  is  printed  in  Mar- 
cello’s Pfalms,  in  anfwer  to  one  from  his  noble  and  illuftrious 
pupil ; and  in  the  works  of  Metaftafio,  there  is  a fonnet 
by  that  exquifite  lyric  poet  on  Gafparini.  When  his 
“ Merope”  was  performed  at  Rome  in  1721,  there  was  in 
it  a feene  of  recitative  which  has  been  faid  to  draw  tears 
from  the  whole  audience. 

During  the  refidenceof  Aleflandro  Scarlatti  at  Naples,  he 
had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Francefco  Gafparini,  then  a com- 
pofer and  a harpficbord  mafter  of  great  eminence  at  Rome, 
that  he  placed  his  fon  Domenico,  while  a youth,  to  ftudy 
under  him  in  that  city.  This  teftimony  of  confidence  in 
his  probity  and  abilities  gave  birth  to  a lingular  correfpond- 
ence  between  thefe  two  great  muficians.  Gafparini  com- 
pofed a cantata  in  a curious  and  artful  ftyle,  worthy  the 
notice  of  fuch  a mafter,  and  fent  it  as  a prefent  to  Scarlatti  ; 

Cantata  inviata  dal  Signor  Francefco  Gafparini  al  Signor 
Alef.  Scarlatti.” 

To  this  mufical  epiftle  Scarlatti  not  only  added  an  air,  by 
way  of  poftfeript,  but  replied  by  another  cantata  of  a ftill 
more  fubtile  and  artificial  kind,  making  ufe  of  the  fame  words: 
“ Cantata  in  refpofta  al  Signor  Gafparini,  del  Sig.  Alef. 
Scarlatti,  Eumana.”  This  reply  produced  a rejoinder  from 
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Gafparini,  who  fent  Scarlatti  another  cantata,  in  which  the 
modulation  of  the  recitative  is  very  learned  and  abftrufe. 

Scarlatti,  fecmingly  determined  to  have  the  laid  word  in 
this  cantata  correlpondence,  fent  him  a fecond  compofition 
to  the  fame  words,  in  which  the  modulation  is  the  moft  ex- 
traneous, aud  the  notation  the  mod  equivocal  and  perplexing, 
perhaps  that  were  ever  committed  to  paper.  This  is  enti- 
tled “ Seconda  Cantata  del  Signor  Alef.  Scarlatti  in  Idea 
Eumana,  ma  in  regolo  Cromatico,  ed  e per  ogni  pro- 
fefl'ore.” 

Francefco  Gafparini’s  twelve  cantatas,  of  which  the  fe- 
cond edition  was  printed  at  Lucca  1697,  were  the  firft 
productions  that  he  publifned.  There  is  a movement  in  his 
fecond  cantata  which  would  remind  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  Dr.  PepufcVs  celebrated  cantata  “ Alexis,”  of  the 
air  “ Charming  founds  that  fweetly  languifh.” 

Gasparini,  Miciiaei  -Angelo,  a native  likewife  of 
Lucca,  ftudied  under  Loiti,  was  an  eminent  theatrical  finger 
with  a counter-tenor  voice,  and  afterwards  an  excellent 
compofer.  His  ftyle  of  linging  and  good  tafte  acquired 
him  great  reputation. 

He  had  many  fcholars  as  a finging-mafter,  who  became 
illultrious  ; among  the  reft  the  celebrated  Fauftina.  Hav- 
ing for  a long  time  fung  the  mufic  of  others,  he,  in  turn, 
made  others  ling  his  mufic,  and  compofed  many  operas 
which  pleafed. 

GASPARINO,  Barziza,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century,  at  Barziza,  a place 
in  the  Bergamafque,  whence  he  derived  his  furname.  He 
acquired,  at  an  early  period,  a tafte  for  the  good  authors  of 
antiquity,  and  taught  others  what  he  had  learnt  himfelf. 
He  became  a profeflor  of  belles  lettres  at  the  univerfity  of 
Pavia  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  from  whence 
he  palled  to  Venice,  and  undertook  the  profefl'orfiiip  of 
moral  philofcphy  at  Padua.  About  this  period,  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  very  ftraightened  circum- 
ftances,  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  heavy  charge  of  maintain- 
ing his  eight  children,  which  reduced  him  to  fuch  a ftate  of 
indigence,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fell  his  books.  In 
1418,  he  opened  a public  fchool  at  Milan,  by  the  order, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke,  and  his  leifure  hours 
he  employed  in  giving  private  inftructions  to  young  perfons, 
and  in  copying  and  corredting  the  MSS.  of  ancient  authors. 
He  died  about  the  year  1431,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
fhort  treatifes  on  grammar  and  rhetoric  ; orations  compofed 
upon  various  occafions  ; letters  to  his  friends,  which  paffed 
through  feveral  editions  ; and  other  epiftles  written  by  way 
of  exercife  as  models  to  Ins  pupils.  His  death  was  univer- 
fally  lamented  by  the  city  of  Milan,  and  his  merits  and 
great  learning  were  highly  extolled  by  contemporary  writers. 
Moreri. 

GASPE  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  well  fide  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Gaspe,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Canada,  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  a little  S.  of  Gafpe  bay  ; near  which  is 
an  Indian  fettlement. 

GASPEE,  a diftridt  and  county  of  Lower  Canada,  com- 
prehending the  point  of  land,  bounded  by  the  river  and  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north  and  eaft,  and  the  bay  of 
Chaleur  S.  and  S.W. 

Gaspee,  or  Namqui!  Point,  a point  feven  miles  S..  of 
Providence,  Rhode  illand,  projecting  from  the  weftern  fliore 
of  Providence  river  ; fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  Britifh 
fchooner  Gafpee,  which  was  burnt  June  10,  1772,  by  about 
60  men  from  Providence,  painted  like  Narraganfet  In- 
dians. 

GASPESIA,  a trad  of  country  on  the  S.  fide  of  the 


mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  on  the  N.  fide  of  Chaleur 
bay,  in  Lower  Canada.  Its  eaftern  extremity  is  cape 
Rofiers.  It  is  inhabited  by  Indians,  called  Gafpefians. 

GASSAGO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mela  ; 3 miles  N.W.  of  Brefcia. 

GASSEN,  a town  of  Lower  Lufatia  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of 
Guben. 

GASSENDI,  Peter,  in  Biography , a French  philofopher 
of  diftinguifhed  eminence,  was  born  in  1592  at  Chanteriier, 
near  Digne,  in  Provence.  At  the  early  age  of  four  years 
he  manilefted  that  pious  difpofition  and  thoie  extraordinary 
talents,  by  the  cultivation  and  exercife  of  which  he  acquired 
future  celebrity.  It  was  in  this  period  of  his  infancy  that 
he  began  to  diredt  his  attention  to  the  heavens,  and  to  avail 
himfelf  by  retirement  of  every  favourable  opportunity  that 
occurred  for  contemplating  them  with  fatisradtion  and  ad- 
vantage. His  parents  obferved  thefe  dawnings  of  genius 
with  delight,  and  though  their  circumftances  were  moderate, 
they  determined  to  give  him  the  belt  education  in  their 
power.  With  this  view,  he  was  firft  placed  under  the  in- 
itrudtion  of  an  excellent  mailer  at  Digne,  where,  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Latin  language,  and  in  rhetorical  exercifes, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  high  degree  of  reputation  to 
which  he  attained  in  early  life.  From  Digne  he  was  re- 
moved to  Aix,  where,  for  two  years,  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  under  an  eminent  profeflor.  At 
the  age  of  16  years  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  rhetoric  at 
Digne  ; and  at  19,  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity 
of  Aix.  Whilft  he  negledted  no  opportunity  that  occurred 
of  prolecuting  his  itudies  in  the  learned  languages,  and  alfo 
in  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  he  diligently  examined  the 
ancient  fyftems  of  philofophy,  and  adopted  that  of  Epicurus, 
which  he  preferred  to  every  other,  and  of  which  he  ap- 
proved himfelf  afterwards  a very  ingenious  and  zealous  ad- 
vo~ate.  Although  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  was  acknow- 
ledged in  all  public  fchools,  Gaffendi,  during  the  exercife 
of  his  profefforfhip  at  Aix,  ventured  publicly  to  expofe  the 
defedts  of  his  fyftem.  The  ledlures  which  contained  his 
cenfurcs  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  delivered  in  the  in- 
diredt  form  of  paradoxical  problems,  were  publilhed  under 
the  title  oi  “ Exercitationes  paradoxicre  adverfus  Arifto- 
telem.”  This  work,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  par- 
tizans  of  Ariftotle,  was  held  in  high  eflimation  by  feveral 
learned  men,  particularly  by  Nicolas  Peirefc,  the  prefident 
of  the  univerfity  of  Aix  ; and  induced  him  to  ufe  his  interell 
for  admitting  the  author  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  to  a canonry  in  the  church  of  Digne.  Having  obtained 
thefe  preferments,  he  religned  his  profefforfhip  in  Aix,  and. 
in  his  retirement  at  Digne  purfued  his  plulofophical  and 
aftronomical  refearches.  A fecond  volume  was  afterwards 
publifhed,  the  objedt'  of  which  was  to  expofe  the  futility  of 
the  Ariftotelian  logic.  The  author  was  difeouraged  from 
profecuting  the  plan  he  had  propofed,  and  induced  to  dofift 
from  all  direct  attacks  upon  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle, 'by  the 
oppofition  of  his  bigotted  and  intolerant  advocates  ; never- 
thelefs  be  avowed  his  attachment  to  the  fyftem  of  Epicurus, 
and  then  defended  it  with  great  ability  and  learning.  Ac- 
cordingly he  undertook  to  frame  from  Lucretius,  Laertius, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  a confident  fcheme  of  Epicurean 
doctrine,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  immediately 
derived  from  primary  atoms.  But,  aware  of  the  fundamental 
defedt  of  this  fyftem,  he  added  to  it  the  dodtrine  of  a 
fuperintending  deity,  who  firft  moved  and  fubfequentiy  ar- 
ranged thofe  atoms,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  wife  go-> 
vernor  of  the  world.  The  atomic  dodtrine  was  itrenuoufly 
maintained  by  Gaffendi,  in  oppofition  to  the  fidtions  of  the 
Cartefian  philofophy,  which  were  then  gaining  ground  ; and. 
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he  particularly  afferted  and  vindicated  the  do&rine  of  a 
vacuum.  On  the  fubject  of  morals,  Gaffendi  explained  the 
permanent,  plea  fare  or  indolence  of  Epicurus,  in  a manner 
perfectly  confident  with  the  pureft  precepts  of  virtue. 

1 In  order  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  learned  perfons, 
Gaffendi,  in  the  year  1628,  vifitcd  Holland,  where  his  phi- 
lofophical  and  literary  merit  was  acknowledged  and  refpe&ed 
hy  many  admirers  and  friends.  During  his  abode  in  this 
country,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  learned  Merfe'nnus, 
-and  wrote  an  elegant  and  judicious  apology  for  him  in  reply 
to  the  cenfures  of  Robert  Eludd,  on  the  fubject  ol  the 
Mofaic  pliilofophy.  Dponhis  return  to  France,  he  renewed 
his  application  to  aftronomy,  and  profecuted  a feries  of  celef- 
tial  obfervations,  with  a view  of  completing  his  fyftem  of 
the  heavens.  At  Paris  he  recommended  himfelf,  by  his 
agreeable  manners,  as  well  as  by  his  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion for  literature  and  fcience,  to  perfons  moil  diftinguilhed 
for  learning,  and  alfo  for  high  rank,  in  that  capital.  By  the 
intereft  of  the  cardinal  of  Lyons,  the  brother  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  was  appointed,  intheyear  1645,  regius  profeffor 
of  mathematics  at  Paris  ; an  office,  the  primary  duties  of 
which  he  difcharged  by  reading  le&ures  on  aftronomy, 
which  were  attended  by  crowded  auditories,  and  which, 
fully  anfwering  the  high  expe&ations  that  had  "been  pre- 
vioufly  entertained,  contributed  to  eftablilh  and  maintain 
his  popularity.  The  fatigues  of  his  public  labours,  added 
to  his  intenfe  application  in  the  profecution  of  his  private 
ftudies,  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution  ; and 
having  caught  a cold,  which  occafioned  an  inflammation  of 
his  lungs,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  year  1647,  to  leave  Paris, 
and  to  return  to  Digne,  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air. 
Elaving  obtained  fome  temporary  relief  by  an  intermiffion 
of  his  ftudies,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  year  1653.  Here 
he' publi filed  the  lives  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  Purbach, 
and  Regiomontanus  ; but  refuming  his  aftronomical  labours 
with  his  accuftomed  ardour,  his  diforder  returned,  and  he 
funk  under  it,  in  the  year  1655,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
Juft  before  he  expired,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
remarking  the  feeble  ftate  of  its  pulfation,  he  faid  to  his 
attendant,  “ See,  how  frail  is  the  life  of  man  !” 

Gaffendi  was  eminently  diftinguifhed  among  his  contem- 
poraries by  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  the  extent  of  his 
reading,  the  capacioufnefs  of  his  memory,  and  the  intenfenefs 
of  his  application  ; and  thus  diftinguifhed,  he  attained  to 
pre-eminence  among  the  philofophers  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived.  Our  learned  Barrow  ranks  him  among  the  molt 
eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age,  and  mentions  him  in 
connection  with  Galileo,  Gilbert,  and  Des  Cartes.  His 
commentary  upon  the  10th  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius  ex- 
hibits h m to  fingular  advantage,  with  regard  to  profound 
erudition  and  (kill  in  the  languages.  By  his  oppofition  to 
the  pliilofophy  of  Des  Cartes,  already  noticed,  he  formed  a 
rcfpectable  party  among  the  philofophers  of  his  time,  deno- 
minated Gaffendifts,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  other  preva- 
lent party,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Carteftans.  The 
latter  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  former  ; for  Oaf- 
fenc’i  had  few  difciples  in  his  own  country  ; but  among  the 
Englifh,  who  in  his  time  were  remarkable  for  their  applica- 
tion to  ftudies  of  a phyftcal  and  mathematical  kind,  a con- 
fiderable  number  adopted  his  philofophieal  fyftem.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  even  thofe  eminent  philofophers  and  divines, 
fuch  as  Wliichot,  Gale,  Cudworth,  and  More,  who  entered 
the  lifts  with  Hobbes,  (whofe  do&rine  came  nearer  to  the 
principles  of  Gaffendi  than  to  the  lyftem  of  Des  Cartes), 
and  revived  ancient  Platonifm,  in  order  to  crufh  under  its 
weight  the  philofopher  of  Malmfbury,  placed  Gaffendi  and 
Plato  in  the  fame  clafs,  and  explained  the  fentiments  of  the 
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latter  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  appear  quite  agreeable  to  the- 
principles  of  the  former.  To  this  period  many  trace  the 
origin  of  the  two  philofophieal  fe&s,  called  the  mathematical 
and  metaphyjtcal,  which  fee.  The  Controverfy  between  G aftendi 
and  Des  Cartes  led  to  feveral  mutual  cenfures  and  reproaches 
on  the  part  of  their  refpe&ive  advocates.  Whilft  Des  Cartes 
and  his  metaphyfical  followers  were  accufed  of  linking  at 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  Gaffendi  is  charged  by 
Arnauld  with  overturning  the  do&rine  of  the  foul's  immor- 
tality in  his  controverfy  with  Des  Cartes,  and  by  Leibnitz 
with  helkating  and  wavering  too  much  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  foul,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  The 
literary  conteft  between  thefe  two  philofophers  had  betrayed 
them  both  into  the  ufe  of  fome  irritating  expreffions,  which 
had  produced  a mifunderftanding  and  coolnefs,  that  were 
much  lamented  by  their  friends  ; and  attempts  were  made 
for  effe&ing  a reconciliation  between  them.  The  abbe 
d’Eilrees,  afterwards  cardinal,  took  the  lead  in  this  laudable 
undertaking,  and  convened  them,  and  feveral  of  their  friends, 
among  whom  were  father  Merfenne,  Roberval,  the  abbe  de 
Marolles,  and  others,  to  a public  dinner  ; Gaffendi  was  pre- 
vented by  illnefs  from  attending  ; but  fo  intent  was  the  abbe 
d’Eftrees  upon  accomplifhing  his  purpofe  of  reconciliation, 
that  he  took  his  guefts  with  him  to  Galfendi’s  apartments  ; 
where  they  had  the  pleafure  of  hearing  thefe  two  philofophers 
making  mutual  apologies  for  improper  irritability,  and  declar- 
ing to  each  other,  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might 
after  this  interview  fubfift  between  them,  it  Ihould  produce 
no  interruption  of  their  friendfnip.  The  firft  tranlit  of  mer- 
cury over  the  fun,  which  had  been  predi&ed  hy  Kepler  to 
take  place  on  the  7th  of  November,  1631,  was  obferved  hy 
Gaffendi.  From  his  letters  it  appears,  that  he  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Kepler,  Longomontanus,  Snellius,  Ileve- 
lius,  Galilee,  Kircher,  Bullialdus,  and  other  celebrated 
aftronomers  of  that  age,  and  that  he  was  often  confulted  by 
them  ; and  his  labours  entitle  him  to  a high  rank  among  the 
founders  of  the  reformed  philofophy.  His  large  and  valuable 
library,  together  with  his  aftronomical  and  philofophieal 
apparatus,  was  purchafed  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III., 
and  afterwards  depofited,  with  other  choice  colle&ions,  in 
the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  The  MSS.  which  he  left 
behind  him,  and  the  treatifes  publilhed  by  himfelf,  were  col- 
le&ed  after  his  death,  and,  accompanied  with  the  author's 
life,  publilhed  by  Sorbiere,  in  fix  volumes  folio,  in  1658. 
They  confift  of  the  philofophy  and  life  of  Epicurus  ; the 
author’s  own  philofophy  ; his  aftronomical  works  ; the 
lives  of  Peirefc,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Purbach,  Regio- 
montanus, John  Muller,  See. ; a refutation  of  the  Medita- 
tions of  Des  Cartes  ; Epiftles  ; and  other  treatifes.  Ber- 
nier, a celebrated  French  phyfician,  has  given  an  accurate 
view-  of  the  philofophy  of  Gaffendi  in  his  abridgment  of  it, 
publilhed  in  French  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1684,  in  eight 
volumes  i2mo.  This  abridgment  will  give  the  reader  a 
clearer  account  of  this  philofophy  than  even  the  works  of 
Gaffendi  himfelf,  in  which  his  meaning  is  often  expreffed  in 
an  ambiguous  manner,  and  which  are  alfo  loaded  with  fuper- 
fluous  erudition.  The  life  of  Gaffendi,  accurately  written 
by  Bowgerelle,  a prieft  of  the  oratory,  was  publilhed  at 
Paris  in  1737.  Nouv.  Di&.  Hift.  Brucker’s  Hill,  of 
Philof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  464,  & c.  Molheim  Feel. 
Hift.  vol.  v. 

In  the  5th  vol.  of  his  works,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1658, 
we  find  a tra&  on  the  theory  of  mufic  : “ Manudu&io  ad 
Theoriam  Mufices.’’  But  this  is  confined  merely  to  har- 
monics. He  there  demonftrates,  with  Des  Cartes  and  Pcre 
Merfenne,  why  the  4th,  as  a perfeft  concord,  is  more 
pleafing  in  the  acute  than  the  grave.  All  thefe  philofophers, 
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with  fihe  ancients,  allow  the  4th  to  be  a concord,  though, 
iiycounterpoint,  the  leaft  pleating  of  all.  Des  Cartes,  the 
moft  fevere  of  the  fcientiiic  triumvirate,  fays,  (Compend. 
Mufi.  pag.  19.  de  Quarta)  “ Haec  infseliciffima  ell  con- 
fonantiarum  omnium,  nec  unquam  in  cantilenis  attribuotur, 
niti  per  accidens,  et  cum  alterius  adjumento,  nec  quidem 
quod  magis  imperfefta  fit  quam  tertia  minor,  aut  fexta,  fed 
quia  tam  vicina  eft  quintse,  ut  coram  hujus  fuavitate  tota 
illius  gratia  evanefcat.” 

Organifts  have  long  obferved  that  clofe  intervals  in  the 
bafe,  though  confonant,  are  difagreeable,  and  never,  in  full 
playing,  give  the  3d  in  a common  chord  with  the  left  hand 
in  the  bafe. 


omitting  the  3d.  thus,  never  thus. 


GASSION,  John  de,  a marffial  of  France,  was  born 
in  1609  at  Pau,  where  his  father  was  prelident  of  the  par- 
liament. Being  intended  for  the  army,  he,  at  the  age  of  1 6, 
entered  into  the  gendarmes  of  the  prince  of  Piedmont  ; and 
in  1627  he  ferved  under  the  duke  de  Rohan  in  the  civil 
wars  with  the  Calviniil  party,  to  whom  he  was  always 
attached.  He  next  joined  himfelf  to  Guftavus,  and  was  made 
captain  of  his  body  guard,  and  fhortly  after  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  a field  officer  in  the  cavalry,  in  which  poft  he  per- 
formed effential  fervices  in  feveral  actions,  efpecially  at  the 
battle  of  Leipfic.  Guftavus  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his 
valour  in  the  field  and  his  fidelity  in  council,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  diitinguiffi  him  by  fome  fignal  recompence  ; but 
the  death  of  that  great  man  at  Lutzen  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  his  well  meant  intention.  (See  Gustavus. ) Gaf- 
fion  now  returned  to  France  with  his  regiment,  and  entered 
under  the  marthal  de  la  Force  in  Lorrain,  where  he  per- 
formed many  remarkable  exploits,  and  where  he  became  a 
terror  of  che  enemy.  At  the  fiege  of  Thionville  he  received 
a dangerous  wound,  for  which  he  was  recompenfed  in  1643 
with  a marthal’ s ftaff,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  He 
now  performed  the  moft  brilliant  aftions,  and  was  entrufted 
with  highly  important  pofts,  but  when  he  had  apparently 
attained  to  the  height  of  his  reputation,  he  received  a mortal 
wound  at  the  fiege  of  Lens  in  1647,  and  was  buried  in  the 
pariffi  church  at  Cliarenton.  His  hi.eory  has  been  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  abbe  de  Pure,  in  four  volumes  i2mo.  He 
has  been  charafterifed  as  a military  man  by  a daring  courage 
and  fpirit  of  enterprife,  .which  fet  at  defiance  all  common 
obftacles.  “ Theory,”  he  faid,  “ was  good  in  the  clofet, 
but  boldnefs  and  action  are  the  requifites  in  the  field.”  At 
another  time  he  exclaimed,  “ I have  that  in  my  head  and  at 
my  fide  which  will  overcome  pretended  impoffibilities.” 
Cardinal  Richelieu  had  fo  full  a confidence  in  him,  that  when 
urged  by  uncommon  difficulties  he  ufed  to  fay,  tf  They  will 
be  readily  removec  byGaffion.”  Moreri. 

GASSO,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Po  ; five  miles  S.  of  Cluvaffo. 

G AST  Hound.  See  Gaze  Hound. 

G A ST  ALDUS,  or  Cast  Aldus,  an  officer  anciently 
entertained  in  the  courts  of  divers  princes. 

The  word  is  alio  written  gajlaldius,  gajlald'io,  gajlaldatus, 
guajtaldus,  See.  Maori  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  chafendar * 
purveyor  of  a houfe ; others  from  tiie  German  gajl,  and 
hflltcn , to  retain  travellers. 


The  gaftaldus  was  what  in  Italy  and  Spain  is  now  called 
major  domo,  viz.  the  mafter  and  fteward  of  a hou  ehold. 
The  gaftaldus  was  a comes,  or  count  ; which  Ihews  his 
office  to  have  been  very  coniiderable. 

In  the  laws  of  Italy,  we  fometimes  alfo  meet  with  gaf— 
taldus  in  the  fenfe  of  a courtier,  and  fometimes  as  an  ec- 
clefiaftical  officer  ; fo  that  it  is  fomewhere  expreffed  to  be 
fimony  to  buy  the  funftion  of  gaftaldus. 

GASTALDY,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography,  a dodlor 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Avignon,  and  phyfician  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  of  France,  was  born  at  Sifteron,  in 
1674  He  went  while  very  young  to  Avignon,  and  finding 
that  this  city  would  afford  him  ample  means  of  gratifying 
his  tafte  for  ftudy,  betook  up  a permanent  refidence.  He 
was  an  honour  to  the  faculty,  and  filled  the  firll  chair  of  me- 
dicine for  upwards  of  forty  years  ; poffeffing  the  rare  talent 
of  uniting  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable,  and,  by  this  charm, 
attaching  the  ftudent  to  his  art.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  pradlice,  more  particularly  in  the  hofpitals,  and  his 
value  was  acknowledged  by  the  citizens  of  Avignon  during 
the  plague,  which  ravaged  that  place  in  the  year  1720. 
Gaftaldy  died  at  A vignon  in  1747.  His  principal  work  is 
the  following  ; “ Inllituticnes  Medicinas  Phyfico-Anatomi- 
ce,”  1713.  Several  Oueftions  in  Phyfic  were  publifhed  by 
him  at  different  times  refpebling-  interefting  topics  in  phyfio— 
logy  and  medicine.  Eloy.  Ditl.  Hill. 

GASTAUD,  Francis,  who  fiouriffied  in  the  beginning’ 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  defeended  froirra  family  of 
diftindlion,  and  born  at  Aix  in  Provence.  Having-  received 
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an  education  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  he  was  at  an  early  age 
admitted  into  orders,  and  officiated  for  fome  years  as  prieit 
in  the  pariffi  church  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  greatly  admired 
as  a preacher,  and  publifhed  feveral  theological  pieces, 
among  which  was  “ A Colledlion  of  Homilies  on  the 
Epiftles  to  the  Romans,”  in  two  volumes,  nmo.  To  this 
v.  ork  is  prefixed  an  excellent  delineation  of  the  charadler  of 
St.  Paul.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  a celebrated 
advocate  in  tire  parliament  of  Provence,  he  determined  to 
embrace  the  fame  profeflion..  With  this  defign  he  retired 
into  the  country,  and  applied  moft  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law.  He  then  took  his  degrees,  was.  admitted  an  advo- 
cate, and  pradlifed  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  The  interefts 
of  the  poor  he  advocated  without  hope  of  reward  ; and  in 
1717  he  gained  a famous  caufe  againit  the  Jefuits,  of  whom 
he  was  an  adlive  opponent.  Not  contented  with  pleading 
profeffionally  againft  them,  he  attacked  them  by  means  of 
the  prefs,  and  wrote  a bitter  piece,  entitled  “ The  Jefuits. 
unmafked.”  He  publifhed  fome  treatifes  againft  the  biffiop 
of  Marfeilles,  which  occafioned  him  to  feel  the  fevere  ven- 
geance of  that  prelate,  at  whofe  inllance  he  was  exiled 
twice  to  Viviers,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1731,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  reputed  hereby  he  was  denied  the  rights  of 
Chriftian  burial.  Moreri. 

GASTE,  St.,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  county  of 
Tyrol ; 20  mi’es  S.W.  of  Bolzano. 

G A STEIN,  a town  of  the  archbiffiopric  of  Salzburg,, 
celebrated  for  its  warm  baths  and  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and 
gold;  36  miles  S.  of  Salzburg. 

GASTEL,  a river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Conway,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon. 

GASTER,  in  Anatomy,  (from  the  Greek  ya<rg),  the 
Jlomach.  In  the  ancient  writers  on  medicine,  the  word  is 
fometimes  applied  to  the  abdomen  in  general,  or  to  the  ute- 
rus. 

Gastek,  in  Geography , a bailiwick  of  Switzerland, 
belonging  to  the  canton  of  Schweitz  and  Claris,  to  which 
it  was  fold  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  1 4 3 S. 
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, GASTEROSTEUS,  ill  Ichthyology , a genus  of  the 
thoracic  order,  diftinguilhed  by  the  following  effential  cha- 
racter ; the  head  oblong  and  fmooth  ; jaws  armed  with  mi- 
nute teeth  ; tongue  fnort  and  obtufe  ; palate  fmooth  ; eyes 
moderate,  flightly  prominent,  and  lateral ; gill-membrane 
with  frftm  three  to  feven  rays  ; gill-cover  of  two  pieces, 
rounded  and  ftriAted  ; body  carinated  each  lide,  and  covered 
with  bony  plates ; dorfal  iin  fingle,  with  diftintft  fpines 
between  it  and  the  head  lateral  line  ilraight ; ventral  fins 
behind  the  pectoral,  and  above  the  ltcrnum. 

This  is  the  Gmelinian  character  of  the  gafterofteus 
genus,  and  which,  according  to  Laccpede,  may  be  with  pro- 
priety reduced  to  the  following  effential  particulars  ; one 
dorfal  fin  with  an  armament  of  diftindt  dorfal  fpines  placed 
before  it ; a longitudinal  keel  on  each  fide  the  tail ; one, 
two,  or  more  rays  in  each  thoracic  fin,  which  are  always 
fpinous.  The  fifties  of  this  genus  are  in  general  of  a dimi- 
nutive fize,  and,  with  the  exception  of'  four  fpecies,  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  feas  and  rivers  of  extra-European  climates. 

Species. 

Aculeatus.  Three  fpines  on  the  back.  Linn.  Stick- 
ling, Stacheljifch,  Wulff.  7 hree-fpined  Jlickleback , Donov.. 

Brit.  Fillies. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  rarely  exceeds  three  inches  ; 
the  head  is  rather  compreffed,  and  the  eyes  remarkably  pro- 
minent ; the  fides  covered  with  a feries  of  hard  bony  plates 
as  in  the  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  ; near  the  tail  the 
body  is  fquare,  and  beneath  the  vent  is  a fliort  fpine.  The 
oolour  of  the  back  green  ; fides,  and  beneath  filvery ; and 
the  chin,  with  the  breaft,  and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
female,  of  a fine  red  colour  when  in  full  roe.  It  inhabits 
frefn  waters  in  dykes,  ditches,  and  little  rivulets,  and  occurs 
in  fuch  vaff  abundanca  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  diminutivenefs  of  the  fize,  it  is  employed 
very  often  as  an  article  of  manure.  Gmelin  relates  that  the 
ftickleback  is  frequently  ufed  to  fatten  ducks  and  pigs  ; and 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dantzic  a kind 
of  oil  is  expreffed  from  it,  which  is  in  frequent  ufe  for  burning 
in  lamps  and  other  fimilar  purpofes. 

Ductor.  Dorfal  fpines  four  ; gill-membrane  with  feven 
rays.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  ocean,  and  always  precedes,  cr  appears  in 
company,  with  the  (hark.  The  dorfal  fin  contains  twenty- 
feven  rays  ; pedloral  eighteen  ; ventral  fix  ; anal  fixteen  ; 
and  tail  nineteen. 

Japonicus.  Dorfal  fpines  four ; gill-membrane  w ith 
five  rays.  Gmel. 

Length  five  inches,  and  of  a yellow  colour ; the  head  ob- 
tufe ; jaws  rough,  without  teeth ; gill-covers  not  fcaly, 
toothed  behind  ; dorfal  fpines  moveable,  thick,  ftrong,  un- 
equal, and  placed  in  a cavity  ; ventral  fins  connected  by  a 
thick  rigid  fpine,  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  ; and  the  body 
covered  with  large  rhombic  feales,  ending  in  fpines  turned 
backwards  ; the  anterior  part  ciliated  with  fpines,  and  the 
edp'e  brown.  Inhabits  Japan. 

In  the  dorfal  fin  are  ten  rays  ; peftoral  twelve  ; anal  nine, 
and  tail  twenty-two. 

Lyfan.  Dorfal  fpines  feven  ; anal  two  ; gill-membrane 
eight-rayed.  Gmel. 

An  Arabian  fpecies  ; the  body  above  blueifti-brown,  be- 
neath white,  and  of  an  oblong  lanceolate  form.  The  la- 
teral line  undulated  on  the  anterior  part.  The  dorfal  fin 
includes  one  fpinous,  and  'twenty -one  foft  rays ; pedloral, 
feventeen  rays  ; ventral,  one  fpinous  and  fix  foft  rays,  and 
the  anal,  one  fpinous  and  nineteen  foft  rays. 
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Occidentalis.  Dorfal  fpines  feven ; and  two  before  tlfe 
anal  fin.  Gmel. 

Native  of  America  ; colour  filvery  ; tail  longitudinally 
ftriated. 

Ovatus.  Dorfal  fpines  feven,  the  firft  recumbent ; anal 
two.  Gmel.  , 

A fpecies  of  ambiguous  chnra&er,  allied  in  fliape,  according 
to  Gmelin,  to  the  genus  Chretodon,  and  in  other  refpedt6 
not  fufficiently  diffinguifhed  from  the  Labrus  or  the  Scom- 
ber, with  the  firft  of  which  it  accords,  in  being  deftitute  of  the 
thoracic  plate,  and  with  the  other  in  its  recumbent  dorfal  fpine. 
The  jaws  and  lips  are  rough  ; the  dorfal  fpines  directed  alter- 
nately to  the  fides,  the  firft  very  fmall,  the  next  rather 
longer.  This  fi(h  inhabits  Afia. 

CaROLinus.  Dorfal  fpines  eight ; anal  three.  Gmel. 

Native  of  the  feas  of  Carolina,  and  greatly  allied  to  the 
genus  Scomber  ; the  body  is  of  an  oval  form,  inclining  to  ob- 
long ; lateral  line  fub-carinated  at  the  tail  ; dorfal  and  anal 
fins  falcated  ; and  tail  nearly  bilobate. 

Canadus.  Dorfal  fpines  eight ; anal  none  ; gill-mem- 
brane feven-rayed.  Gmel. 

Body  oblong  ; pofterior  and  anal  fin  falcate  ; tail  nearly 
bilobate.  Inhabits  Carolina. 

Saltatrix.  Dorfal  fpines  eight,  connedled  by  a mem- 
brane ; gill-membrane  with  feven  rays.  Gmel. 

Native  of  the  feas  of  Carolina,  where,  from  its  /flipping 
frequently  out  of  the  water,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Skip-jack.  The  lower  jaw  has  a fingle  row  of  teeth,  the. 
upper  two  ; the  dorfal  fpines  are  weak,  and  placed  hi  a ca- 
vity ; the  tail  forked. 

Pungitius.  Dorfal  fpines  about  ten ; and  the  fides 
deftitute  of  plates.  Spinis  dorfalibus  fub-decem,  latiribus 
abfque  feutis , Donov.  Gajlerojleus  pungitius  ; Jpinis  dorfalibus 
decern,  Linn.  Centrifcus Jpinis  decent,  iff c.  Klein.  Spinarella 
pijillus,  Bell.  La  petite  epinoche  de  mer,  Bloch.  Lejfer 
Jlickleback,  Will.  Ten  f pined  fie  kleback,  Penn. 

The  leffer  or  ten-fpined  ftickleback  is  the  molt  diminutive 
of  the  fifti  tribe  known,  very  rarely  exceeding,  when  full 
grown,  an  inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  is  even  feldom 
found  of  that  fize. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a rather  more  flender  fliape  than  the 
common  kind,  and  the  jaws  a little  longer  in  proportion  ; 
the  colour  on  the  back  olive  ; fides  yellowifti,  and  parts  be- 
neath filvery.  The  number  of  the  dorfal  fpines,  which 
Linnaeus  and  Gmelin  admit  as  the  principal  diftindrion  of  the 
feveral  fpecies  in  this  genus,  we  may  venture  to  affert,  fo  far 
as  relates  to  the  prefent  fpecies,  at  leaft  is  not  always  conftant. 
We  have  fecn  it  with  ten  dorfal  fpines,  as  thofe  authors  de- 
feribe  ; we  have  alfo  feen  it  with  only  nine,  and  one  example 
with  no  more  than  eight.  Thefe  circumftances  feem  fuffi- 
cientto  juftify  the  flight  amendment  in  the  fpecific  charadler 
above  proposed,  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  abfence 
of  the  lateral  plates  is  very  eharadleriftic,  and  at  once  re- 
moves this  from  the  other  Britifh  fpecies.  The  pedloral  fin 
ufually  contains  about  ten  rays  ; the  anal  fin  nine  5 and  the 
tail  twelve. 

Spinachia.  Dorfal  fpines  fifteen.  Linn.  Gaferofeus 
petitagonus,  Klein.  Aculeatus  vel pungitius  marinus  longus,  Ray. 
Grand  epinoche,  Bloch.  Fifteen-Jpined fickleback,  Donov.  Brit. 
Fifties. 

Length  from  fix  to  eight  inches.  The  head  of  a remark- 
able tubular  form  ; the  body  flender  ; back  armed  with  fif- 
teen fnarp  fpines,  and  the  lateral  line  compofed  of  fmall, 
fomewhat  prominent,  and  pointed  feales.  General  colour 
above  olive,  variable,  and  tinged  with  gold,  beneath  white. 
The  dorfal  fin  contains  about  feven’  rays ; peftoral  fin  ten 
rays  ; ventral  an  acute  bony  pr.ocefs ; in  the  anal  fin  are  eight 
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rays,  the  firft  of  which  is  ihort  and  fpinous  ; and  the  tail 

contains  twelve  rays. 

Inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
in  frelh  waters.  The  food  of  this  lpecies  confifts  of  the  fry 
of  iifhes  and  worms.  It  is  taken  in  great  plenty  in  iome 
parts  of  Europe,  not  as  an  article  of  food,  for  it  is  feldom 
eaten ; but,  like  the  common  frelh-water  ftickleback,  for  the 
purpofe  of  manure,  and  alfo  for  the  fake  of  the  oil,  which  it 
yields  in  abundance. 

Spinarella.  Spines  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  head 
four,  fornewhat  ferrated ; the  lateral  ones  as  long  as  the 
belly.  Gmel. 

A native  of  India. 

Acanthias.  Four  fmall  rays  before  the  dorfal  fin  ; gill- 
membrane  three-rayed.  Gmel. 

Inhabits  the  feas  of  Denmark. 

GASTOLDI,  fometimes  called  Gajlaldi , in  Biography, 
a voluminous  mufical  Italian  compofer,  born  at  Cara- 
vaggio, was  author  of  thirty  different  works  ; the  titles  and 
dates  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Draudius  and  Waither.  Of 
thefe  we  have  only  feen  his  ballads,  printed  at  Antwerp, 
1596,  under  the  following  title:  “ Balletti  a 5.  co  i verfi 
per  cantare,  fonare,  e ballare  ; con  una  Mafcherata  de  Cac- 
ciatori  a 6.  e un  Concerto  de'  Paftori,  a 8.’’  This  puts  the 
derivation  of  our  word  ballad  out  of  all  doubt,  which  ori- 
ginally meant  a fong  that  was  fung  and  danced  at  the  fame 
time.  The  tunes  of  Gaffoldi  are  all  very  lively,  and  more  grace- 
ful than  any  we  have  feen  before  the  cultivation  of  melody  for 
the  ftage.  The  firft.  edition  of  thefe  ballads  was  publiihed 
at  Venice,  1591  ; many  of  them  are  called  Fa  las,  under 
which  title  our  Morley,  four  years  after,  publiihed  fhort  aim, 
in  five  parts : fo  that  it  feems  as  if  the  name  of  Fa  la,  filly 
as  it  is,  was  not  originally  Englifh. 

GASTON  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  nephew  of 
Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  was  born  in  1488.  The  mo- 
narch took  delight  in  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  at  a 
proper  period  bellowed  upon  him  the  government  of  Milan, 
and  made  him  general  of  his  army  in  Italy.  The  youthful 
hero  was  equally  defirous  of  (hewing  proofs  of  his  valour, 
and  fignalized  himfelf  in  various  actions,  the  laft  of  which 
was  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  fought  on  Eafter  Sunday,  1512. 
Not  contented  with  a fignai  victory  he  refolved  to  follow  the 
retreating  army,  and  making  a furious  charge  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horfe,  and  killed  by  an  enemy’s  pike.  His  death, 
which  happened  in  his  24th  year,  more  than  overbalanced  the 
joy  arifing  from  the  fuccefs.  Moreri. 

GASTONIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Commerfon  and 
Jufiieu,  in  honour  of  Gallon  duke  of  Orleans,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  was  the  patron  of  Mo- 
rifon,  and  founded  the  botanic  garden  at  Blois,  known  to 
feotanifts  by  the  name  of  hortus  blefenfis , of  which  Morifon 
publifhed  a catalogue.  This  prince  formed  a plan  for  a ge- 
neral collection  of  drawings  of  plants,  which  was  regularly 
continued  after  his  death  by  the  kings  of  France  up  to  the 
revolution,  and  is  ft  ill  we  believe  in  a progreffive  ftate,  con- 
ftituting  one  great  ornament  of  the  national  library. — Juff. 
217.  Lamarck.  Didt.  v.  2.  610.  Oafs  and  order,  Bo- 
de can  dr  i a Dodecagynia.  Nat.  Grd.  Hederacea,  Linn.  Arabia, 
Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  fhort,  en- 
tire, flightly  waved.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  rarely  but  five,  broad 
at  the  bafe,  feffile,  fornewhat  triangular,  keeled,  acute, 
fpreading,  recurved  at  the  point.  Stain.  Filaments  twelve, 
rarely  but  ten,  fnort,  awl-lhaped ; anthers  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  oblong,  furrowed,  of  two  lobes.  Fiji.  Germen  ovate, 
furrowed ; ftyles  ten  or  twelve,  fmall  and  Ihort ; ftigmas 
fimple.  Peric.  Capfule  l or  berry  ? ovate,  with  ten  or  twelve 
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furrows  and  as  many  cells,  crowned  with  the  permanent  ca- 
lyx. Seeds  folitary. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  fuperior,  entire.  Petals  fix, 
broad  at  the  bafe.  Fruit  of  twelve  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

This  genus  is  akin  to  Aralia,  as  well  as  to  Forfter’s  Po- 
tyfeias , Nov.  Gen.  t.  32,  but  differs  widely  from  both  in  its 
calyx,  as  well  as  with  refpett  to  number  in  the  parts  of 
fructification.  It  was  found  by  Commerfon  on  a large 
umbelliferous  tree  of  the  ifie  de  Bourbon,  called  in  that 
country  boh  d’eponge , from  its  fpongy  bark,  and  hence  La  - 
marck gives  it  the  awkward  fpecific  name  of  cutifpongia. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a terminal  leaflet  often  wanting  ; 
leaflets  two  or  three  inches  long,  ovate,  wavy,  entire,  cori- 
aceous, fmooth.  Umbels  of  about  eight  flowers,  very  nu- 
merous, in  branched  or  umbellate  clufters,  all  naked.  Flowers 
greenifh,  with  yellow  anthers,  larger  than  in  moft  umbel- 
liferous plants,  all  equal  and  regular.  Jufiieu  fays  that  on 
old  trees  they  have  five  petals  and  fifteen  ftamens  ; on  younger 
ones  ten  petals  and  ten  ftamens.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
for  a fpecimen.  Lamarck  feems  to  have  omitted  this  genus 
in  his  plates.  This  writer  confiders  the  Nalugu , Rheede 
Hort.  Mai.  v.  2.  43.  t.  26,  as  another  fpecies,  which  Lin- 
naeus quotes  for  his  Aralia  chinenfis,  and  Jufiieu  is  difpofed 
to  refer  to  Aqu'dkia,  that  is,  Leea. 

G A STORE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Leitmerjtz  ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Leitmerrtz. 

GASTOUNI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Chiarenza. 

GASTREL,  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Slap- 
ton,  in  Northamptonihire,  about  the  year  1662.  He  was 
educated  at  Weltminfter  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bulby, 
where  he  was  admitted  a king’s  fcholar,  and  afterwards 
elefled  fiudent  of  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford.  This  was 
in  the  year  1680;  in  1684  and  1687  he  took  his  degrees  of 
B.A.  and  M.A.,  and  in  a ihort  time  he  was  admitted  to  or- 
ders, and  became  diftinguifhed  as  a preacher.  In  1694  he 
was  appointed  preacher  to  the  honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  London,  and  in  1697  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
ledture  founded  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  The  difeourfes 
delivered  on  this  occafion  he  publiihed  in  a continued  trea- 
tife,  entitled  “ The  certainty  and  necefiity  of  Religion,  or  the 
firft  Grounds  and  Principles  of  human  Duty  eltablifhed.” 
In  the  year  1699  he  publiihed  another  difeourfe  as  a fecond 
part  of  the  fame  important  fubjeef,  entitled  The  chriftian 
Revelation,  and  the  necefiity  of  believing  it  eftablifhed,  in 
oppofition  to  all  cavils  and  infinuations  of  fuch  as  pretend  to 
allow  natural  religion  and  rejedf  the  Gofpel.”  In  1700 
Mr.  Gaftrel  took  his  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity,  and  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  prefented  by  the  queen  to  a canonry  of 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  About  this  time  he  engaged  in 
the  controverfy  on  the  Trinity,  and  publiihed  “ Some  con- 
fiderations  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  the  way  of  managing 
that  controverfy,”  which  was  fo  well  received  that  it  quick- 
ly paffed  through  two  editions,  and  in  the  third  he  fubjoined 
a vindication  ot  it  in  reply  to  fome  animadverfions  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Collins  in  his  “ Fffay  concerning  the  ufe  of  Rea- 
fon.”  In  1707  he  publiihed  “ The  Chriftian  Inftitutes,  &c. 
collefted  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment.”  In  the  year  17 11  Dr.  Gaftrel  was  cliofen  proftor 
in  convocation,  for  the  chapter  of  Oxford,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  queen’s  cha.plains.  In  1714  he  publiihed 
his  “ Remarks  upon  Dr.  Clarke’s  Scripture  Doftrine  of  the 
Trinity,’’  and  in  the  fame  year  he  was  promoted  to  the 
biihopric  of  Chefter,  which  oceafiored  the  refignation  of 
his  office  as  preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  though  he  was  ftill 
permitted  to  hold  the  canonry  of  Chrift-church  in  commen- 
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dam.  In  politics  Dr.  Gaftrel  fided  with  the  Tories,  which 
led  to  his  promotion  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  but  ren- 
dered him  in  fome  degree  obnoxious  to  the  adminiftration  in 
the  following  reign,  whofe  meafures  he  oppofed  in  the  houfe 
of  lords.  He  (hewed  his  zeal  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
in  1717,  when  it  was  attacked  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  upon 
account  of  a riot,  or  pretended  riot,  on  the  prince  of  Wales’s 
birth-day.  When  the  bill  was  depending  againft  his  old 
friend  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  he  fpoke  with  animation  ;n 
his  behalf,  and  with  indignation  againft  the  adminiftration. 
And  in  the  year  172  3,  when  the  bill  for  inflicting  pains  and  pe- 
nalties on  the  bifhop  hadpaffed  the  commons,  and  was  brought 
into  the  houfe  of  lords,  Dr.  Gaftrel  oppofed  it  in  every 
ftage,  becaufe  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  not  fufficient 
evidence  to  juftify  the  violence  of  the  proceedings  inftituted 
againft  Dr.  Atterbury.  Dr.  Gaftrel  fell  a vibtim  to  the 
gout  in  the  year  1725,  when  he  was  about  lixty-three  years 
of  age.  He  died  at  his  apartments  in  Chrift-church,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  without  any  monument. 

“ Rut,”  fays  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  “ he  left  a fufficient  monument  of  himfelf  in  his  ex- 
cellent writings.”  Befides  his  other  employments,  he  was 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in 
London  : and  a member  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gofpel  in  foreign  Parts.  Biog.  Brit. 

GASTRIC,  in  Anatomy , an  adjedtive  derived  from  yarrie, 
the  ftomach,  and  applied  to  the  arteries,  nerves,  or  other  parts 
belonging  to  that  organ. 

GAS  L’RICUS  Succus,  or  Gq/lric juice,  in  Phyftology,  an 
animal  fluid,  fecreted  in  the  ftomach,  mixed  with  the  food, 
which  it  has  the  power  of  diffolving,  and  conftituting  there- 
by the  chief  agent  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion.  See  Digestion. 

GASTRILOQUUS,  or  Gastuiloquous,  a perfon  who 
fpeaks  inwardly,  or  within  his  ftomach,  and  whofe  voice 
feems  to  come  from  afar  off;  more  ufually  called  venlriljquus, 
which  fee. 

The  term  is  formed  of  the  Greek,  yarn?,  belly,  Jlomach, 
and  the  Latin,  loqui,  to  fpeak. 

GASTRI  TIS,  in  Mechcme,  from  the  Greek,  the 

Jlomach,  with  the  termination  itis,  fignifies  inflammation  of 
the  ftomach. 

From  the  variety  of  fubftances  which  pafs  through  the 
ftomach,  and  which  may  be  injurious  either  by  their  quality 
or  quantity,,  and  from  its  great  lympathy  with  the  reft  of 
the  body,  it  might  be  expefted  that  this  organ  would  be 
particularly  liable  to  be  affected  with  inflammation.  Such 
an  affedtion,  however,  at  leaft  in  the  acute  form,  generally 
underftood  by  the  appellation  of  gaftritis,  is  a rare  occur- 
rence. But  it  has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  a lefs 
active  degree,  or  rather  a peculiar  modification  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  which  he  has  termed  the  erythematic  inflammation  of 
the  ftomach,  occurs  more  frequently  ; although  the  fymp- 
toms,  by  which  its  prefence  is  indicated,  are  not  always  fo 
unequivocal  as  tnofe  of  the  acute  or  vhiegmonous  inflamma- 
tion. The  two  forms  of  the  difeafe  have  their  feat,  lie  con- 
ceived, in  different  parts  of  the  ftrudture  ; the  acute  gaftri- 
tis- affedting  the  nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach,  or  the  perito- 
neum inverting  it ; while  the  erythematous  inflammation  is 
always  feated  in  the  villous  coat  and  cellular  texture  imme- 
diately fubjacent. 

The  phlegmonic  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  or  gaftritis 
properly  fo  called,  is  characterized  by  an  acute  burning  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  fuddenly  increaied, 
and  vomiting  at  the  fame  time  excited  by  any  thing  whatever 
that  is  (wallowed  ; it  is  alio  aggravated  by  external  preffure. 
I'hefe  fymptoms  are  accompanied  by  a great  degree  of  ge- 
neral fever  or  pyrexia ; the  pulfe  is  extremely  quick  and 
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fmall,  and  commonly  hard.  There  is  alfo  extreme  anxiety, 
and  a greater  deprefiion  of  ftrength  and  lofs  of  power  in  all 
the  fundtions  of  the  body,  than  in  the  cafe  of  almoft  any 
other  inflammation.  In  many  inftances  there  is  a remark- 
able tendency  to  fyncopc  ; and  there  is  frequent  reaching, 
and  often  hiccup,  independently  of  any  thing  fwallowed. 
In  fome  inftances,  other  fymptoms  are  fuperadded  to  thefe. 
Thus  very  early  in  the  difeafe,  a high  delirium  has  fometimes 
come  on,  with  great  giddinefs  and  lofs  of  fight,  from  the 
fympathetic  affcdlion  of  the  brain  ; confiderable  difficulty 
of  breathing  has  alfo  occurred,  probably  from  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  depreffing  the  diaphragm  without  comprefiing  the 
ftomach  ; convulfions  of  the  mufclcs,  and  in  fome  cafes,  al- 
though intenfe  third  was  prcfent,  an  adhial  hydrophobia,  or 
horror  of  taking  liquids,  has  alfo  taken  place.  By  this  term 
is  to  be  underftood,  however,  only  a dread  of  drinking,  and 
not  the  rabies  canina,  improperly  called  hydrophobia,,  from 
one  of  its  fymptoms.  In  a remarkable  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ftomach,  (defcribed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Effays,  vol.  i.  art.  29.)  which  was  moil  violent,  but  ulti- 
mately cured  by  repeated  blood-letting,  this  dread  of  liquids 
obvioufly  arofe  from  experience  of  the  acute  pain  excited  in 
the  gullet  and  throat.  “ After  this  lalt  blooding,”  favs  the 
writer,  “ the  patient,  finding  himfelf  more  than  ever  relieved, 
called  haltily  lor  a little  warm  milk  and  water,  which  he  greedily 
glutted  in  a mouthful,  and  that  very  moment,  with  great  force, 
fpouted  it  at  a great  diftance,  and  after  it  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  faliva  in  the. fame  manner,  telling,  that  notvvithftand- 
ing  all  his  burning  third,  to  (wallow  it  was  impofiible  ; nor 
could  he,  without  a kind  of  horror,  hear  of  any  drink.” 
Hence,  it  has  been  luppofed,  that  the  dread  of  water,  con- 
nedled  with  canine  madnefs,  originates  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  gullet  and  ftomach,  more  particularly  as  diffeftioa 
has  often  difcovered  a fmall  degree  of  fuch  inflammation  in 
that  difeafe.  See  Hydrophobia. 

From  the  great  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach,  and  its  fympn- 
theti'c  connection  with  the  other  important  organs  of  life,  it 
mud  be  obvious  that  inflammation  of  this  vifcus,  by  what- 
ever caufes  produced,  muff  occafion  a great  and  often  fatal 
derangement  of  the  fyilem.  In  particular,  by  the  great 
debility  which  fuch  an  inflammation  fuddenly  induces,  it 
may  quickly  prove  fatal,  without  running  the  common  courie 
of  inflammations.  Such  indeed  is  the  connexion  of  the  fto- 
mach with  life,  that  fome  of  the  caufes  of  gaftritis  produce 
death  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  before  any  inflammation  can  be 
excited.  Thus  fome  of  the  narcotic  poifons,  fuch  as  laurel- 
water,  a ftrong  infufion  of  tobacco,  or  even  fpirituous  liquors 
in  fufficient  quantity,  have  produced  immediate  death ; a 
large  draught  of  cold  water,  after  the  body  has  been  violent- 
ly heated  ami  exhaufted  by  great  exertions  and  copious  fweat- 
ing,  has  likewife  had  the  fame  effedt.  (See  Cold.)  And  a 
blow  on  the  region  of  the  ftomach  will  occaliori  inftant  death 
without  producing  either  inflammation  or  rupture  of  veffels  ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a man  taken  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Edinburgh,  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gregory  in  his  leisures. 

If  the  difeafe  lafts  long  enough  to  follow  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  other  inflammations,  it  may  terminate  like  them  by 
refolution,  gangrene,  or  fuppuration.  Some  writers  have 
mentioned  fcirrhus  and  cancer  of  the  ftomach  as  among  the 
feqnelas  of  gaftritis ; but  Dr.  Cullen  has  corredtly  listed 
that  the  fcirrhofities,  which  are  often  difcovered  affedting  the 
ftomach,  are  feldom  known  to  be  the  confequences  of  inflam- 
mation. The  prognojts,  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  difeafe  to 
one  or  other  of  thefe  terminations,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  appearances  and  confiderations.  The  difpoft- 
tion  of  the  inflammation  to  ceafc,  or  to  terminate  by  refolu- 
tlon,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  known  by  its  having  arifen  from 
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no  violent  caufe,  which  may  have  injured  the  texture  or  f ab- 
idance of  the  ftomach  ; by  the  mild  or  moderate  date  of  the 
fymptoms ; and  by  a gradual  remiflion  of  them,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  aftion  of  the  remedies  employed  in  the  courie 
of  the  hr  ft  few  days  of  die  difeafe.  For  in  violent  cafes, 
where  the  remedies  have  not  been  applied  fufficiently  early  or 
with  fufficient  vigour,  gangrene  comes  on  very  rapidly. 
The  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  fufpedted  from  the  un- 
yielding obftinacy  of  the  fymptoms,  when  active  remedies 
have  been  early  employed,  and  efpecinlly  when  the  inflamma- 
tion has  been  induced  by  corrofive  poilons,  or  draftic  eme- 
tics,  taken  into  the  ftomach.  And  that  a gangrene  lias  al- 
ready begun,  may  be  known  from  the  fudden  remiflion  or 
ceffation  of  the  pain,  while  the  pulfe  continues  frequent,  and 
at  the  fame  time  becomes  weaker  ; while  other  marks  of  the 
finking  of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  whole  fyftem  come  on  ; 
fuch  as  frequent  fainting,  darting  of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  a 
cadaverous  appearance  of  the  countenance,  &c.  Suppuration 
is  a lefs  frequent  termination  of  gadritis,  but  occadonally 
occurs,  and  may  be  expected  to  take  place,  when  the 
fymptoms  have  continued,  in  a moderate  degree,  for  more 
than  one  or  two  weeks  ; and  efpecially  when  there  is  a confi- 
derable  remiflion  of  the  pain,  while  a fenfe  of  weight  and 
anxiety  dill  remain.  When  an  abfeefs  is  formed,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe  is  at  flrd  abated  ; but  it  foon  again  in- 
creafes,  and  frequent  cold  fhiverings,  and  marked  exacerba- 
tions of  heat  and  feveridmefs  in  the  afternoon-  and  evening, 
followed  by  night-fweats,  come  on  ; in  other  words,  a liedlic 
fever  enfues.  At  length,  the  difeafe  commonly  proves  fatal, 
unlefs  the  abfeefs  open  into  the  cavity  oi  the  domach,  the 
pus  be  difeharged  by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  foon  heal. 
There  are,  indeed,  feme  rare  indances  on  record,  in  which 
the  impotihume  has  bur  ft  externally,  and  not  only  the  pus, 
but  the  alimentary  matters  fwallowed,  have  palled  out  at 
the  opening  during  the  remainder  of  life.  In  fuch  cafes,  a 
previous  adhedon  of  the  ftomach  with  the  peritoneum  had 
taken  place  by  means  of  the  inflammatory  procefs.  Van 
Swicten  mentions  a woman  of  Go  years  c-x  age,  whom  he  vi- 
ilted,  and  who  had  fuftained  fuch  a fiftulous  opening  for  12 
years,  without  any  great  injury  fo  her  health  ; “ and  I ob- 
ferved,”  he  adds,  “ that  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  came 
■out  in  pan  through  the  opening  of  this  fiftula.”  (Comment, 
ad  Aph.  95 y , Boerhaav.)  He  refers  to  a dill  more  extra- 
ordinary cafe,  related  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  for  1737, 
which  occurred  in  a girl,  in  whom  a fuitable  comprefs  and 
bandage  were  required  to  clofe  the  large  opening  of  the 
iiftula,  othervvife  all  the  nourirhment  that  was  taken  in  im- 
mediately dowed  out  through  it.  Neverthelefs,  the  opening 
of  this  ulcer  gradually  contrafted  itfelf,  and  die  lived  in  fuch 
good  drength  as  to  undergo  the  labours  in  a country  farip  ; 
in  which  manner  die  fupporied  her  malady  for  the  fpace  of  23 
years. 

Caufes  of  Gajlritis. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  par- 
ticular preciifpofiion  to  gadritis  in  the  fird  indance ; but 
when  the  diieaie  has  once  occurred,  like  mod  other  inflam- 
mations, it  leaves  a tendency  in  the  part  affefted  to  be  more 
eafily  excited  to  inflammation  again  ; and  therefore,  for  a 
long  time  fubfequent  to  recovery,  the  utmod  caution,  in  re- 
gard to  the  ufeof  irritating  food  and  drink,  is  required.  The 
exciting  caufeS' are  fuch  matters  applied  to  the  domach,  as 
from  their  fenfible,  chemical,  or  mechanical  properties,  occa- 
fion  violent  irritation  to  the  domach,  or  injure  its  texture  : 
or  the  inflammation  is  produced  bv  the  extendon  of  the  dif- 
■eafe  from  the  neighbouring  organs,  or  from  diflant  parts  by 
what  has  been  termed  metajlafis - Among  the  firft  of  thefe, 
arc,  large  draughts  of  cold  liquids,  taken  while  the  body  is 
greatly  heated,  the  perfpiratiori  isprofufe,  and  the  exertions 


which  occafior.ed  the  heat  have  been  remitted  ; — over-djflen- 
fion  of  the  ftomach  with  highly  dimulant  or  indigedible 
food  ; — chemical  acrids,  whether  poifons,  properly  fo 
called,  or  draftic  antimonial,  mercurial,  or  cupreous  emetics, 
taken  into  the  ftomach; — mechanical  matters,  which  by 
their  weight,  roughnefs,  &c.  mechanically  injure  the  coats  of 
the  ftomach  ; — and  in  forne  cafes  of  peculiar  debility  of  the 
ftomach,  even  fermented  liquors,  or  ordinary  food.  Among 
the  lad-mentioned  caufes  are  the  inflammation  of  other 
vifcera,  as  of  the  liver,  bowels,  &c.  ; — the  transference  of 
gouty,  rheumatic,  or  eryfipelatous  inflammation,  from  the 
extremities  ; — and  the  checking  of  certain  chronic  eruptions 
on  the  Ikin.  The  ftomach  is  alfo  liable  to  be  inflamed 
under  an  attack  of  general  fever,  like  other  organs  of  the 
body,  by  particular  determinations  of  the  circulation  to  the 
part.  See  Fever. 

Appearances  on  DiffeBion. — When  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach  induces  death,  independently  of  fuppuration  or 
gangrene  (which  are  not  the  moft  frequent  terminations  of 
the  difeafe),  fometimes  the  inflammation  is  found,  upon  dif- 
feftion,  to  have  fpread  over  a confiderable  part,  or  perhaps 
the  whole,  of  the  inner  membrane  ; but  moft  commonly  it 
occupies  a fmaller  portion.  The  ftomach  upon  the  outfide, 
at  the  inflamed  part,  {hews  a greater  number  of  fmali  vefiels 
than  ufual,  but  is  commonly  not  muqh  crowded  with  them. 
On  opening  the  ftomach,  it  is  found  to  be  a little  thicker  at 
the  inflamed  part,  the  inner  membrane  is  very  red  from  the 
number  of  fmali  florid  vefiels,  and  there  are  frequently  fpots 
of  extravafated  blood.  When  the  exciting  caule  has  been  a 
corrofive  poifon,  fuch  as  arfenic,  for  inftance,  the  inflamma- 
tion is  moft  intenfe.  The  fubftance  of  the  ftcmach  is  then 
found  thickened,  and  on  opening  into  its  cavity  there  is  a 
very  great  degree  of  rednefs  in  the  inner  membrane,  ariiing 
partly  from  the  very  great  number  of  minute  vefiels,  and 
partly  from  extravafated  blood.  Portions  of  the  inner 
membrane  are  fometimes  deftroyed,  from  the  violent  addon 
that  has  taken  place  in  confequence  of  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  the  poifon  : and  fometimes  a thin  layer  of  coagula- 
ble  lymph  is  found  thrown  out  upon  a portion  of  the  inner 
furface  of  the  ftomach.  (See  Baillie,  Morbid  A rat. 
p.  138.)  It  muft  be  added,  however,  that  from  the  difiec- 
t;on  of  dead  bodies  it  is  known  that  the  ftomach  has  been 
often  afledled  with  inflammation  when  the  characleriftic 
fymptoms,  before  mentioned,  had  not  appeared  ; of  this  we 
fluid  have  occa’fton  to  fpeak  prefen tly. 

Cure  of  Gajlritis  — The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach  will  neceftarily  vary  according  to  the  nature  cf  the 
exciting  caufe,  and  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  difeafe, 
and  to  the  circumftance  of  its  being  Ample  or  complicated. 
The  leading  indication,  however,  and  the  general  plan  muft 
be  the  fame  as  in  all  phlegmonic  inflammations,  in  their  com- 
mencement, namely,  to  attempt  the  refolution  of  the  difeafe 
by  depletion,  together  with  the  ftridl  obfervance  of  the  ar.ti- 
phlogiftic  regimen.  Large  bleedings  muft  be  fpeedily  em- 
ployed, and  repeated,  if  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms  conti- 
nue to  require  it,  no'twithftanding  the  fmallnef3  of  the  pulfe, 
the  general  debility,  and  even  difpofition  to  tainting.  For, 
after  bleeding,  it  is  cbferved  that  the  pulfe  commonly  be- 
comes fuller,  and  the  tendency  to  fyncope  is  diminiflied.  In 
the  inftance,  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  patient  was  bled  five 
times  within  feven  hours,  and  was  each  time  fuddenly  re- 
lieved from  the  acute  pain  ; the  pulfe,  before  irregular,  be- 
came regular  ; and  the  cold  extremities  became  warm.  In 
delicate  conftitutions,  when  the  violence  of  the  inflammation 
has  been  reduced,  but  not  altogether  removed,  by  bleeding, 
the  application  of  leeches,  or  of  cupping-glaffes,  after  fcarid- 
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cation,  to  the  region  of  the  ftqmach,  may  be  occafionally  re- 
forted  to  with  advantage.  A large  blifter,  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach,  after  veneieftion,  is  likewife  advan- 
tageous. In  cafes  where  a confiderable  irritability  of  the 
ftomach,  with  little  or  no  atftual  inflammation,  exifts,  and 
gives  rife  to  naufea  and  vomiting,  the  external  agency  of  a 
blifter  is  often  the  moil  effectual  remedy.  The  refolution  of 
the  inflammation  is  alfo  aflifted  by  fomentations  to  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen,  or  by  frequent  emollient  and  laxative 
glyfters,  which  will  contribute  alfo  to  the  purpofe  of  dilu- 
tion, and,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  colon  to  the  ftomach, 
may  a<ft  as  a fort  of  internal  fomentation. 

It  is  fortunate  thatthefe  meafures,  particularly  the  blood- 
letting and  bliftering,  conftitute  the  mod  effective  means 
that  wc  poftefs  of  reducing  inflammatory  aftion  ; for  as,  in 
this  inflammation,  every  thing  applied  to  the  internal  furface 
of  the  ftomach  itfelf  is  immediately  rejected,  and.  adds  to 
the  morbid  irritation;  no  medicine  can  be  adminiftered  by 
the  mouth  for  its  cure  ; and  it  is  perhaps  advifable  to  ab- 
ftain  altogether  from  taking  any  thing  whatever  into  the 
ftomach,  whether  by  way  of  medicine  or  aliment,  until  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation  be  fomewhat  fubdued,  however 
contrary  fuch  abftinence  may  be  to  the  prejudices  of  Englifh- 
men.  An  exception  to  this,  however,  lies  in  the  cafe  of 
gaftritis,  occalioned  by  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances  ; for 
liere  diluent  liquids  muft  be  given,  and  the  vomiting  pro- 
duced, by  removing  the  irritating  caufe,  may  be  ferviceable  ; 
although  it  muft  be  recollected  that  thefe  acrid  matters  com- 
monly produce  a fufficient  degree  of  vomiting  themfelves. 
In  other  cafes,  where  any  thing  can  be  borne  by  the  ftomach, 
liquids  of  the  very  mildeft  kind,  fuch  as  milk  and  water, 
thin  gruel,  &c.  muft  be  given,  and  in  very  fmall  quantities 
at  a time. 

For  the  acrid  mineral  poifons,  which  a£t  chemically  on  the 
living  fibre,  the  ufe  of  antidotes  or  correctors  naturally  fug- 
grits  itfelf.  Thus  the  undiluted  and  corrofive  acids  and  al- 
kalies may  be  reciprocally  neutralized  by  each  other  ; the 
fulphurets  have  been  fuppoied  to  correct!  the  acrid  qualities 
of  arfenical  falts,  &c.  (See  Arsenic.)  But  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  with  refpeft  to  the  undiluted  acids,  and  the  pure  or 
cauftic  alkalies,  that  their  injurious  operation  on  the  texture 
of  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact  is  inftantaneous, 
and  before  any  remedies  can  be  applied,  the  whole  mifchief 
is  accompliftied. 

Opiates,  in  whatever  manner  exhibited,  are  very  hurtful 
during  the  firft  days  of  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  ; but 
when  its  violence  has  greatly  abated,  or  the  pain  and  fick- 
nefs  recur  at  intervals  only,  opiates  may  be  cautioufly  admi- 
niftered in  glyfters,  and  have  fometimes  been  thus  employed 
with  advantage. 

The  antiphlogiftic  regimen  muft  be  in  a confiderable  de- 
gree adhered  to,  even  after  the  difeafe  is  fubdued  : a low 
mild  diet  muft  be  continued  for  fome  weeks  ; the  food  being 
fparing  alfo  in  quantity,  confiding  of  milk  and  vegetables 
chiefly,  and  every  thing  hard,  vifeid,  infoluble,  or  ftimu- 
lant,  together  with  all  fermented  liquors,  being  carefully 
avoided.  We  formerly  mentioned,  and  the  obfervation  was 
fupported  by  the  authority  of  Dr;  George  Fordyce,  that 
one  of  the  mod  common  caufes  of  relapfe  in  fevers  was  the 
too  fpeedy  recurrence  to  the  ordinary  full  diet.  (See  Fever.) 
This  obfervation  is  ftill  more  applicable  to  the  phlegmajia , 
or  acute  inflammations,  and  above  all  to  inflammation  of 
the  ftomach  ; becaufe  infoluble  or  ftimulating  fubftances  not 
only  operate  by  their  influence  on  the  general  fyftem,  but 
by  their  immediate  contact!  with  the  organ,  which  is  debi- 
litated, and  predifpofed  to  difeafe  by  the  previous  fuffer- 
ing. 
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When  fdppnraiion  lias  actually  begun,  as  Dr.  Cullen  juftfy 
remarks,  it  muft  be  left  to  nature  ; our  medicines  are  of  no 
avail  in  influencing  its  progrefs,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the 
phyficianisonly  to  avoid  all  irritation.  We  can  only  confine  the 
patient  to  quietnefs,  and  a mild  diet.  The  cafe  is  then  al- 
moft  hopelefs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach, it  was  conlidered  by  Dr.  Cullen  as  a more  frequent 
occurrence  than  that  of  the  phlegmonic  kind.  We  have  al- 
ready Rated  that  diffeftion  has  fometimes  detefted  the  pre- 
fence of  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  ftomach,  when  neither 
pain  nor  pyrexia  had  before  given  any  notice  of  it.  Such 
inflammation  Dr.  Cullen  apprehends  to  have  been  chiefly  of 
the  erythematic  kind.  Tiiis  fpecies  of  inflammation,  he 
thinks,  would  more  frequently  occur,  from  acrid  matter  of 
any  kind  taken  into  the  ftomach,  were  not  the  interior  fur- 
face  of  this  organ  commonly  defended  by  mucus,  exuding 
in  large  quantity  from  the  numerous  follicles  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  villous  coat.  Upon  many  occafions,  how- 
ever, the  exudation  of  mucus  is  prevented,  or  the  liquid 
poured  out  is  of  a lefs  vifeid  kind,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  fitted  to 
defend  the  fubjacent  nerves  ; and,  in  fuch  cafes,  matters  even 
of  moderate  acrimony  may  produce  an  erythematic  affection 
of  the  ftomach. 

But  although  it  fometimes  occurs  where  neither  pyrexia, 
pain,  nor  vomiting  indicate  its  prefence,  there  are  cafes  in 
which  it  may  be  difeovered.  The  affeettion  of  the  ftomach 
fometimes  lpreads  into  the  cefophagus,  and  appears  in  the 
pharynx,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  internal  furface  of  the 
mouth.  When,  therefore,  an  erythematic  inflammation  af- 
fects the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  when  at  the  fame  time  there 
(hall  be  in  the  ftomach  an  unufual  fenfibility  to  all  acrids,  with 
a frequent  vomiting,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  ftomach 
being  affe&ed  with  the  fame  inflammation  that  has  appeared 
in  the  fauces.  Even  when  no  inflammation  appears  in  the 
throat,  yet  if  fome  degree  of  pain  be  felt  in  the  ftomach,  if 
there  be  a want  of  appetite,  an  anxiety,  frequent  vomiting, 
an  unufual  fenfibility  with  reipeett  to  acrids,  fome.  thirit,  and 
frequency  of  pulfe,  there  will  then  be  room  to  fufpeett  an  erythe- 
matic inflammation  of  the  ftomach  ; and  Dr.  Cullen  affirms 
that  he  has  known  fuch  fymptoms,  after  fome  time,  difeo- 
ver  their  caufe  more  clearly  by  the  appearance  of  the  inflam- 
mation in  the  fauces  or  mouth.  Erythematic  inflammation 
is  often  difpofed  to  fpread  from  one  place  to  another-  on  the 
fame  furface  ; and,  in  doing  fo,  to  leave  the  place  it  had 
at  firft  occupied.  Thus,  fuch  an  inflammation  has  been 
known  to  fpread  fucceffively  along  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  occafioning  in  the  inteftines  diarrhoea,  and 
in  the  ftomach  vomitings  ; the  diarrhoea  ceafing  when  the  vo- 
mitings came  on,  or  the  vomitings  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  diarrhoea. 

When  an  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  is  dif- 
eovered, it  is  to  be  treated  differently  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  When  it  is  owing  to 
acrid  matters  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  and  when  thefe  maybe 
fuppoied  to  b?  ftill  prefent  in  the  ftomach,  they  ffiould  be 
waftied  out  by  throwing  in  a large  quantity  of  warm  and  mild 
liquids,  and  exciting  vomiting.  At  the  fame  time,  if  the 
nature  of  the  acrimony  and  its  proper  corrector  be  known, 
this  ffiould  be  thrown  in  ; or  if  a fpecific  corrector  be  not 
known,  fome  general  demulcents  ffiould  be  employed,  in  or- 
der to  invifeate  the  acrid  matter,  or  to  defend  the  furface  of 
the  ftomach  from  its  irritation.  Thefe  meafures,  however, 
are  more  fuitable  to  prevent  the  inflammation  than  to  cure  it 
after  it  has  taken  place.  When  it  has  occurred,  and  is  at- 
tended with  a fenfe  of  heat,  with  pain  and  fever,  the  modes 
of  depletion,  bliftering,  and  fomentations,  mentioned  when 
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fpeaking  of  the  phlegmonic  gaftritis,  mull  be  more  or  lefs 
employed  according  to  the  degree  of  thofe  fymptoms.  When 
an  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  has  arifen  from 
internal  caufes,  if  pain  and  pyrexia  accompany  the  difeafe, 
fame  bleeding,  in  perfons  not  otherwife  weakened,  may  be  . 
employed  ; but  as  the  affettion  often  arifes  in  what  are  called 
putrid  difeafes,  and  in  convalcfcents  from  fever  ; fo  in  thefe 
cafes  bleeding  is  inadmiffible  : all  that  can  be  done  being  to 
avoid  irritation,  and  to  throw  into  the  ftomach  what  quanti- 
ty of  acids,  and  of  acefcent  aliments,  it  (hall  be  found  to 
bear.  In  fome  conditions  of  the  body,  in  winch  this  difeafe 
arifes,  the  Peruvian  bark  and  bitters  may  feem  to  be  indi- 
cated ; but  an  erythematic  hate  of  the  ftomach  does  not 
commonly  allow  of  them.  See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  chap.  viii. 
VanSvvieten  Comment.  Sauvages. 

GASTROBRANCHUS  Ccecus,  in  Ichthyology , is  a 
curious  fifh,  that  has  been  erron  oufiy  ranked  by  Linnaeus 
among  the  Vermes , under  the  name  of  Myxine  glutinofa.  Its 
ufual  length  is  from  four  to  fix  or  feven  inches,  and  its  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a fmall  eel ; the  mouth  is  fituated  be- 
neath, as  in  the  lamprey,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  bearded 
on  each  fide,  and  furniihed  with  a ferits  of  teeth,  difpofed  on 
each  fide  into  a double  row,  in  form  of  a peflinated  bone. 
This  animal  is  destitute  of  eyes.  The  accurate  examination 
of  its  (fracture  by  Dr.  Bloch  has  proved  it  to  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  cartilaginous  fifties  : the  (kin  is  fmooth,  and  defti- 
tute  of  feales,  and  the  animal  is  of  an  uncommonly  glutin- 
ous nature.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found  about  the  Britifh 
coalts,  ajid  is  faid  to  deftroy  other  fifties  by  piercing  their 
(kin,  and  fucking  their  juices,  and  even  devouring  all  the 
internal  parts. 

GASTROCELE,  (derived  from  yavfV^,  the ftomach,  and 
xr,\n,  a tumor,)  a hernia,  or  rupture  containing  the  ftomach. 
See  Hernia. 

GASTROCNEMIUS,  in  Anatomy,  from  yarnf,  the 
lelly,  and  itvnp;,  the  leg,  h a mufcle  of  the  leg,  occupying 
the  furface  of  the  calf.  The  three  mufcles  compofing  the 
calf  are  fo  connected  to  each  other,  that  they  ought  to  be  de- 
feribed  together  ; moreover,  their  office  is  the  fame.  We 
(hall  include  them  under  this  article.  The  gaftrocnemius, 
which  arifes  from  the  femur,  and  the  foleus,  originating  from 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  are  both  connected  to  a common  tendon, 
which  projects  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  leg,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  back  of  the  heel.  This  is  called  tendo  A chil- 
lis, as  being  the  part  by  which  Thetis  is  faid  to  have  held  her 
fon,  when  (he  dipped  him  in  the  Styx. 

The  gaftrocnemius,  (called  alio  gemellus,  gaftrcc.  exter- 
nus,  and  bi-femoro-calcanien,)  forms  with  the  foleus  the  ex- 
tenfor  tarfi  furalis  or  magnus  of  Douglas.  It  confifts  of  two 
portions,  very  much  refembling  each  other,  feparate  above, 
and  uniting  below  in  a common  aponeurefis,  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  leg,  and  extending  from  the  femoral  condyles  to 
the  pofterior  furface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  internal  head  of 
the  mufcle  is  larger  than  the  external,  flattened,  and  broader 
below  than  above.  Its  pofterior  furface  is  covered  above  by 
the  femi-membranofus,  and  in  the  reft  of  its  extent  by  the 
fafeia  of  the  leg.  The  anterior  furface  covers  the  knee  joint, 
the  attachment  cf  the  femi-membranofus,  the  popliteal  artery, 
the  popliteus  mufcle,  the  plantaris,  and  the  foleus.  Its  inner 
edge  is  unattached  : the  outer  is  feparated  from  the  external 
head  at  its  upper  half,  and  united  with  it  by  the  lower.  The  , 
upper  extremity,  which  is  thick  and  fomewhat  rounded,  is 
attached  juft  above  the  back  part  of  the  internal  condyle. 
From  this  point  it  defeends  and  paffes  with  a (light  obliquity 
from  within  outwards,  foon  joining  the  external  head.  Its 
breadth  increafes  gradually  to  about  the  middle  of  the  calf, 
and  then  diminiffies  again,  ending  in  a broad  aponeurofis, 
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The  internal  head  is  covered  behind  by  the  aponeurofis  of 
the  leg  : it  covers  in  front  the  capfule  of  the  knee,  the  popli- 
teus and  foleus.  The  outer  margin  is  unattached,  while  the 
inner  is  feparated  from  the  oppofite  above,  and  confufed  with 
it  below.  Its  upper  extremity  is  attached  juft  above  the 
back  of  the  external  condyle.  It  defeends  at  firft  rather 
obliquely  from  without  inwards,  grows  broader  firft,  then 
again  narrower,  and  ends  in  the  fame  apeneurofis  as  the  for- 
mer head.  Both  thefe  portions  of  mufcle  terminate  below 
the  middle  of  the  leg  in  a broad  and  fiat  tendon,  which  grows 
narrower  as  it  defeends.  This  is  attached  to  the  pofterior 
furface  of  the  foleus  fooner  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner 
fide,  and  is  very  intimately  connected  to  that  mufcle. 

The  two  heads  above  deferibed  are  tendinous  and  mufeu- 
lar.  The  internal  is  fixed  to  the  former  by  a broad  and  thick 
tendon,  intimately  connected  in  front  to  the  capfule  of  the 
knee,  defeending  firft  on  the  inner  edge,  and  then  expanding 
into  a broad  (heet,  which  covers  more  than  the  upper  half  of 
the  pofterior  furface.  The  tendon  of  the  outer  head  is  not  fo 
thick  as  that  of  the  preceding.  After  defeending  for  two 
inches  on  the  outer  edge,  it  expands  cn  the  back  of  the  muf- 
cle, like  the  former.  The  common  aponeurofis,  in  which; 
the  two  heads  terminate,  increafes  very  much  in  breadth  as 
it  afeends,  and  covers  the  anterior  furface  almoft  as  high  as 
the  upper  extremities.  The  flefhy  fibres  cf  the  inner  head 
arife  from  the  outer  edge  and  anterior  furface  of  its  upper 
tendon,  and  terminate  on  the  back  of  the  common  aponeu- 
rofis. Thofe  of  the  outer  pafs,  in  like  manner,  from  the  in- 
ner edge  and  front  of  the  upper  tendon  to  the  back  of  the 
common  expanfion,  but  are  not  mixed  with  thofe  of  the  op- 
pofite head. 

The  plantaris,  extenfor  tarfi  minor  of  Douglas,  jambier 
grele,  petit  femoro-calcanien,  is  a very  long  but  (lender 
mufcle,  placed  between  the  gaftrocnemius  and  foleus,  and 
not  exifting  in  all  fubje&s.  It  extends  from  the  back  of 
the  outer  femoral  condyle,  to  the  pofterior  and  inner  part  of 
the  os  calcis.  Its  pofterior  furface  is  covered  by  the  gaftroc- 
nemius ; it  covers  in  front  the  capfule  of  the  knee,  the 
popliteus,  the  popliteal  artery,  and  the  foleus-  Its  upper 
extremity  is  fixed  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  exter- 
nal condyle  of  the  femur,  to  the  capfule  of  the  knee,  and 
to  the  tendon  of  the  outer  head  of  the  gaftrocnemius.  It 
defeends  obliquely  from  without  inwards,  and,  after  a courfe 
of  three  inches  and  a half,  forms  a very  narrow  flat  tendon, 
which  continues  between  the  gaftrocnemius  and  foleus,  until 
the  lower  fourth  part  of  the  leg,  when  it  efcapes.  It  is  then 
connected  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  de- 
feends with  that  tendon,  being  ftill  more  intimately  united  to 
it  below,  where  it  is  implanted  in  the  upper,  inner,  and  back, 
part  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  foleus,  gaftrocnemius  internus,  le  foleaire,  tibio-pero- 
nei-calcanien,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  extends 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  fibula  to  the  pofterior  por- 
tion of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  broad  and  thick,  and  nearly 
oval,  and  prefents  to  our  confideration  an  anterior  and  pofte- 
rior furface,  an  inner  and  outer  edge,  an  upper  and  lower 
extremity.  The  pofterior  furface  is  covered  by  the  gaftroc- 
nemius and  plantaris,  and  below  the  former  by  the  fafeia  of 
the  leg  : the  front  furface  covers  the  peroneus  longus,  the 
uppe--  third  part  of  the  back  of  the  fibula,  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, the  popliteus,  flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  flexor 
longus  pollicis  pedis,  and  tibialis  pofticus,  the  popliteal,  pof- 
terior tibial,  and  peroneal  arteries,  and  the  pofterior  tibiui 
nerve.  The  inner  margin  is  feparated  above  from  the  popli- 
teus by  an  interval,  in  which  the  popliteal  artery  and  ac- 
companying nerve  pafs  it  is  then  fixed  to  the  oblique  line 
at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  tibia,,  and  to  the  inner 
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margin  of  the  bone,  half  way  down  the  leg.  In  the  reft  of 
its  extent  it  is  unattached.  The  external  margin  is  uncon- 
nected throughout,  and  offers  nothing  worthy  of  remark. 
The  upper  extremity  of  the  mufcle  is  thin  and  narrow,  and 
fixed  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  fibula.  From  this 
point  it  defcends  along  the  back  of  the  leg,  growing  broader 
to  the  middle  of  the  limb,  and  then  contracting  again  to  the 
inferior  extremity,  which  is  fixed  to  the  lower  and  back  part 
of  the  os  calcis. 

The  ftruclure  of  the  foleus  is  tendinous,  aponeurotic,  and 
flefhy.  Its  attachment  to  the  os  calci3  is  by  means  of  a very 
powerful  tendon,  named  tendo  Achillis,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  bone.  The 
anterior  furface  of  the  tendon  is  in  contact  with  the  upper 
half  of  the  back  furface  of  the  bone,  which  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  cartilage,.  A thin  fynovial  membrane  expanded 
over  the  oppofed  furfaces  renders  them  fmooth,  and  confines 
the  fynovia,  by  which  they  are  lubricated.  As  the  tendon 
afcends  from  the  heel,  it  is  at  lirit  contradled  flightly  iii  its 
breadth,  fo  as  to  affume  nearly  a cylindrical  figure  : it  then 
grows  broader,  and  divides  into  two  aponeurofes,  a fmaller 
belonging,  as  we  have  already  deferibed,  to  the  gaftrocne- 
mius,  a much  more  confiderable  one  to  the  foleus.  The  lat- 
ter grows  broader  as  it  afcends,  and  expands  fo  as  to  cover 
the  whole  pofterior  furface  of  the  mufcle,  excepting  the  up- 
per extremity. 

From  its  anterior  furface,  near  the  outer  margin,  there 
arifes  an  aponeurotic  feptum,  which  afcends  among  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  and  approaches  gradually  to  the  middle  of  the 
mufcle.  Two  other  aponeurofes,  an  internal  and  an  exter- 
nal one,  may  be  obferved  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  of  the  foleus.  The  firft  arifes  from  the  oblique  line  at 
the  back  of  the  tibia,  and  from  its  inner  edge,  and  defcends 
on  the  inner  fide  of  the  front  of  the  mufcle  below  its  middle. 
The  latter  proceeds  from  the  upper  extremity  and  outer  mar- 
gin of  the  fibula,  and  defcends  low  on  the  outer  part  of  the 
mufcle.  From  its  upper  and  inner  edge  a portion  is  detach- 
ed, to  form  an  aponeurotic  inverted  arch,  covering  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  popliteal  vefiels  and  nerve  behind,  and  continues 
on  the  oppofite  fide  with  the  internal  aponeurofis.  From  the 
two  aponeurofes  juft  deferibed  the  mufcular  fibres  arife,  and 
pafs  obliquely  to  the  anterior  furface  of  that  which  covers 
the  back  of  the  mufcles,  and  to  the  iides  of  the  aponeurotic 
feptum,  which  exifts  in  the  fubltance  of  the  mufcle.  They 
defeend  along  the  interior  furface  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  to 
withiji  three  inches  of  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis. 

Ati'ion  of  thefe  Mufcles. — The  mufcles  of  the  calf  are  par- 
ticularly employed  in  progreftion  ; and  their  bulk  and  power, 
with  thofe  of  the  gluteal  mufcles,  prove  that  the  human  fub- 
jeft  was  defigned  to  walk  ereft.  Hence  man  is  particularly 
characterized  by  the  largenefs  of  his  calf,  and  no  animal 
equals  nun  in  this  refpeft'.  In  the  attitude  of  Handing,  when 
the  foot  refts  firmly  on  the  ground,  the  foleus,  having  its  fixed 
point  in  the  heel,  keeps  the  leg  backwards,  and  prevents  it 
from  obeying  the  tendency,  which  the  weight  of  the  body 
gives  it,  to  bend  forwards  on  the  foot.  When  the  leg  has 
been  carried  forward  oil  the  foot,  the  latter  part  being  fixed 
to  the  ground,  this  mufcle  will  reftore  it  to  its  ereft  pofition, 
by  moving  it  backwards  on  the  foot.  The  gaftrocnemius 
fixes  the  thigh  behind,  as  the  foleus  does  the  leg  ; and  op- 
pofes  the  cruralis  and  vafti  which  hold  the  bone  in  front. 
When  their  a&ion  is  carried  beyond  the  degree  now  deferib- 
ed, the  gaftrocnemius  may  bend  the  thigh  backwards,  or 
the  foleus  the  leg. 

By  lifting  the  heels,  when  the  body  is  ereCt,  the  mufcles 
of  the  calves  elevate  the  whole  body,  which  if,  fupported  on 
the  two  aftragali ; the  weight  is  there  maintained  by  the  an- 


terior part  of  the  feet,  and  the  individual  is  faid  to  ftand  on 
tiptoes.  If  the  foot  of  one  fide  be  lifted  from  the  ground, 
and  the  oppofite  heel  be  raifed  by  the  calf  of  its  own  fide, 
the  whole  body  is  then  elevated  by  the  mufcles  of  one  calf. 
When  a perfon  Hands  on  tiptoe  with  a burden  on  the  (bould- 
ers, or  any  other  part  of  the  trunk,  the  weight  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  body,  mull  be  elevated  and  fupported  by  the 
mufcles  of  the  calf. 

In  progreffion,  the  foleus  and  gaftrocnemius,  by  lifting  the 
heel,  make  the  foot  deferibe  a femicircle,  the  point  refling 
on  the  ground,  and  the  heel  being  elevated.  This  motion 
increafes  the  length  of  the  lower  extremity  by  the  whole 
length  of  the  foot,  and  gives  an  impulfe  to  the  trunk,  which 
propels  it  forwards.  See  the  article  Extremities  for  a 
further  account  of  the  mechanifm  of  this  motion.  Running 
puts  thefe  mufcles  in  powerful  action  : the  front  of  the  foot 
only  refts  on  the  ground  at  each  ftep,  the  back  portion  being 
kept  conftantly  elevated.  Their  atlion  is  equally  obferved 
in  leaping,  at  the  inftant  when  the  heel  quits  the  ground.  W e 
may  obferve  here  that  thefe  mufcles  of  the  lower  limbs, 
which,  by  their  i'udden  contraction,  ftrengthen  the  previoufiy 
bent  articulations,  are  by  far  the  moft  powerful.  This  may 
be  feeniu  the  foleus,  with  refpeCt  to  the  ankle,  in  the  vafti  and 
cruralis,  to  the  knee,  and  in  the  gluteus  maximus,  to  the  hip. 
The  height  to  which  the  hip  is  fometimes  elevated  in  leap- 
ing is  aftonifhing.  The  fail  is  explained  by  the  power  of 
thefe  mufcles,  difpefed  firft  behind,  then  in  front,  and  then 
behind  again,  to  accord  with  the  alternate  directions  in  which 
the  joints  are  bent.  The  vaft  force  exerted  by  the  mufcles  of 
the  calf,  in  raifing  the  body  in  jumping  or  dancing,  accounts 
alfo  for  the  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  unfavourable 
manner  in  which  the  mufcles  a£t  in  elevating  the  body,  when 
we  afeend  an  eminence,  explains  the  weight  and  fatigue  expe- 
rienced at  thofe  times  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  gafiroc- 
neinius  may  affift  the  flexors  of  the  knee  in  bending  the  leg  on 
the  thigh. 

The  plantaris,  from  its  diminutive  flze,  can  have  but  little 
fliare  in  the  movements  juft  deferibed  : it  muft  produce  juft 
the  fame  effeCt  as  the  gaftrocnemius.  As  it  is  frequently  ab- 
fent,  its  office  cannot  be  very  important. 

GASTROCOLIC  A Vena,  (from  y«m(,  the  Jlomach, 
and  y.oy.rf  the  colon,)  a vein,  which  pours  its  blood  into  the 
vena  portarum.  See  Vein. 

GASTRO-COLICUM  Omentum,  is  the  fame  as  the 
great  omentum.  See  Epiploon. 

GASTRODIA,  in  Botany,  (yanjouV,  having  a fwelling, 
or  ventricole,  form;  in  allufion  to  the  fliape  of  the  flower, 
which  in  this  family  is  Angular.) — Brown  Prod.  Nov.  Hoik 
v.  i.  330. — Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Orchidea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  coloured,  of  one  leaf, 
tubular  ; the  orifice  in  five  fhort,  oblique,  rather  unequal 
lobes,  all  directed  toward  one  fide.  Cor.  Petals  none. 
Ne diary  enclofed  in  the  calyx,  lying  on  the  organs  of  im- 
pregnation, fupported  by  a claw;  unconnected.  Siam. 
Anther  terminal,  moveable,  deciduous,  its  cells  clofe  toge- 
ther ; mafies  of  pollen  of  large  angular  particles,  cohering 
elaflically.  Plfl.  Germen  inferior,  pear-fhaped,  nearly  glo- 
bular, ribbed  ; flyle  columnar,  elongated,  but  fhorter  than 
the  calyx,  excavated  at  the  top,  thickened  at  the  bafe  in 
the  fore-part,  where  the  fligma  is  fituated.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  nearly  globular.  Seeds  numerous  ? 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  five-cleft.  Lip 
{talked,  unconnected.  Anther  vertical. 

1.  G.  ffamoides.  Native  of  Port  .Tackfon,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  R.  Brown,  it  is  very  rare,  he  having  never 
fee  3 more  than  fix  or  feven  fpecirne'ns.  We  received  one 
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from  Dr.  White  many  years  ago,  whofe  flowers  we  cannot 
afford  for  diffection,  and  therefore  have  borrowed  the  above 
account  of  their  internal  parts  from  our  accurate  friend 
Mr.  Brown.  The  roo  is  paraiitical  on  thofeof  other  plants, 
flefhy,  branched,  and  jointed.  Stalk  Ample,  eredt,  a foot 
high,  fmooth,  leaflefs,  bearing  two  diilant,  fhort,  abrupt, 
entire,  membranous  (heaths.  Clujler  terminal,  Ample,  of 
Ax  or  feven  drooping,  pale  blufli-coloured  flowers,  refern- 
bling  thofe  of  Sejamum  oriental b,  but  fmaller,  and  highly  re- 
markable in  their  natural  order  for  having  a tubular  calyx 
of  one  leaf,  which  in  fact  combines  what  we  have  taken  for 
calyx  and  corolla  in  other  Orchid as.  See  Cymbidium, 

Dendkobium,  Epidendrum,  Epipactis,  &c.  Linnseus 
would  have  termed  it  a petal,  Swartz  a calyx.  This  plant 
has  rnoft  affinity  with  Satyrium  Epipogium  of  Linnccus,  re- 
ferred by  Swartz  to  Limodorim.  See  Epipogum.  S. 

GASTRODYNIA,  in  Medicine,  from  ytxrzp,  the  Jlo- 
mach,  and  ilv/e,  pain,  is  a term  applied  by  the  nofologifts 
to  thofe  varieties  of  pain  in  the  ftomach,  which  arife  inde- 
pendently of  inflammation  in  that  organ.  See  Gastritis. 

Hoffmann,  and  fome  other  writers,  exprefs  the  fame  idea 
by  the  word  Cardialgia  ; while  Sauvages  and  Cullen  employ 
both  the  terms,  making  an  arbitrary  diftindticn  in  their  ac- 
ceptation of  them.  Sauvages  diffinguifhes  cardialgia  from 
gailrodynia,  by  applying  the  former  to  pain  or  uneafy  fen- 
iation  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a tendency  to  fyncope,  or  fainting  ; and  ufing 
the  latter  to  denote  a more  acute  main  of  that  region,  with- 
out any  fuch  concomitant  diipofltion.  But  the  diftinftion 
of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  reftr  idled  the  term  cardialgia  to  what  is 
popularly  underftood  by  the  word  heart-hum,  is  more  gene- 
rally adopted.  “ For  thofe  pains  that  axe  either  acute  or 
pungent,  or  accompanied  with  a fenfe  of  dulention,  or  of 
conftriefion,  if  they  are  at  the  fame  time  not  attended  with 
any  fenfe  of  acrimony  or  heat,  I employ  the  appellation  of 
gajlrodynia.  To  exprefs  thofe  painful  or  uneafy  fenfations 
which  feem  to  arife  from  a fenfe  of  acrimony  irritating  the 
part,  or  from  fuch  a fenfe  of  heat  as  the  application  of 
acrids,  whether  externally  or  internally  applied,  often  gives, 
I employ  the  term  of  cardialgia  ; and  by  this  I particularly 
mean  to  denote  thofe  feelings  which  are  expreffed  by  the 
term  heart-hum  in  the  Englifih  language.’’  (See  Cullen, 
Eirft  Lines,  $ 1427.  Sauvages,  Nofol.  Meth.  Clafs  vii. 
Gen.  20  & 21.  Hoffmann,  Medicina  Rat.  tom.  ii.  $ ii. 
cap.  2 ) The  Engliih  terms  cramp  in  the  ftomach,  ftomach- 
colic,  &c.  are  fynonymous  with  gaftrodynia,  which  alfo 
includes  thofe  more  obtufe  and  chronic  pains,  which  ac- 
company the  organic  derangements  of  the  apertures  of  that 
vifeus,  or  of  its  coats.  The  word  colic,  however,  which 
ftridtly  denotes  a painful  aftedlion  of  the  colon,  or  great 
inteftine,  has  been  improperly  transferred  to  pain,  connedled 
with  the  other  abdominal  organs. 

Pain  in  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  a variety  of  matters 
taken  into  it,  and  by  various  morbid  conditions  of  its 
coats ; fo  that  Dr.  Cullen,  confidering  it  as  a mere  fymp- 
tom,  has  not  allowed  gaftrodynia  a place  in  his  nofological 
arrangement.  It  is  more  especially  mentioned  by  him  as 
one  of  the  numerous  fymptoms  which  indicate  a debilitated 
condition  of  the  digeftive  power  of  the  ftomach,  or  dyfpepfia ; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  accompanied  by  other  indications  of  the 
fame  debility,  as  by  a difeharge  of  wind,  a fenfe  of  weight 
and  fullnefs  after  meals,  belching,  naufea,  foul  tongue,  &c. 
(See  Indigestion.)  The  pain,  under  fuch  circumftances, 
is  excited  fometimes  by  over-diftention  of  the  Abres  of  the 
ftomach  by  flatulence,  (Gaftrodynia  f.atulenta  of  Sauvages,) 
or  by  irregular  fpafmcdic  corttradlion  of  fome  portion  of  the 
organ,  (G . fpafmodica,)  as  occurs  in  the  bowels  in  colic  ; or 


by  the  prefence  of  an  overload  of  undigefted  aliment,  (G. 
faburr alls')',  or  of  worms  ; or  of  bile,  or  other  acrimonious 
lecretion,  (G.  verminofa  and  hiliefa  of  the  fame  author.) 

It  has  been  well  obferved  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  in  bis 
“ Pra&ical  Treatife  on  various  Difeafes  of  the  abdominal 
Vifcera,”  that  the  pain  in  the  ftomach,  connected  with  this 
dyfpeptic  ftate  of  it,  is  moil  felt,  in  fome  cafes,  when  the 
ftomach  is  empty  ; and  in  others,  when  the  ftomach  is  full. 
This  conftderation,  that  the  pain  is  mitigated  or  removed  by 
the  application  of  food  in  the  one  inftance,  and  by  the  with- 
holding it  in  the  other,  leads  us  to  infer  a difference  in  the 
proximate  eaufe  of  the  pain,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  reme- 
dies neceffary  to  cure  it,  in  the  two  cafes,  “ That  pain,” 
Dr.  Pemberton  remarks,  ei  which  is  rnoft  felt  when  the  fto- 
mach is  empty,  feems  to  arife  from  an  altered  and  increafed 
fecretion  ol  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that 
organ.  This  fluid,  by  its  acrimony  (if  I may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion)  irritates  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  thus 
caufes  pain.  When  it  is  fecreted  in  fmall  quantities,  it  may 
be  fo  enveloped  by  any  food  that  is  taken,  as  to  render  it 
inert ; or  when  it  is  fecreted  in  larger  quantities,  it  may  be 
thrown  up,  after  cauAng  violent  pain,  by  vomiting  : and  in 
this  ftate  it  conftitutes  what  is  called pyrojts,  or  water  hr afh." 
(Loc.  cit.  p.  .101. ) 

“ The  pain  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  rnoft  felt  when  it  is 
full,  would  appear  to  arife  from  irritability  of  the  mufcular 
coat  of  that  organ,  and  not  to  he  at  all  connected  with  the 
glandular  fecretions  of  it ; for  unlefsthe  pain  be  called  forth 
by  food  being  received,  it  will  reft  perfectly  at  eafe.  The 
food  will  remain  down  perhaps  half  an  hour  (or  more)  be- 
fore any  uneafy  fenfations  are  created.  Theft  then  will  go 
on  increafmg  till  the  food  is  returned  again,  very  little 
changed  from  the  operation  of  digeftion.  This  difeafe  is 
attended  with  fympathetic  head-ache  ; it  feems  particularly 
to  attack  chlorotic  women,  and  hypochondriacal  men  ; I am 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
mufcular  Abres  of  the  ftomach,  partaking  of  the  general 
initability  of  all  other  mufcular  parts  in  an  irritable  habit  ; 
and  I think  that  the  advantage  derived  from  the  method  of 
treatment  hereafter  mentioned,  will  add  confiderable  ftrength 
to  this  opinion.”  (P.  1 1 5. ) 

The  following  diagnojlic  fymptoms,  by  which  this  form,  of 
gaftrodynia  may  be  difcriminated  from  the  pain  arifmg  from 
organic  difeafes  of  the  ftomach,  are  ftated  by  the  author  juft 
quoted.  It  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  pain  which  is 
produced  in  a ftridlure  of  the  cardia,  or  upper  oriAce  of  the 
ftomach,  by  the  pain  not  being  perceived  the  injlant  the  food 
is  fwallowed,  by  the  feat  of  the  pain  not  being  conftned  to 
one  fpot,  and  by  there  having  exifted  conftitutional  derange- 
ment previous  to  the  ftomach  affedtion  ; whereas,  in  ftridture 
of  the  cardia,  the  conftitution  is  fubfequently  affedled.  It 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  feirrhus  or  cancer  of  the  ftomach, 
by  the  pain  not  being  produced,  except  after  taking  food  ; 
whereas,  in  either  of  the  former  cafes,  there  is  more  or  lefs 
of  conftant  pain  ; and  in  cancer,  what  is  brought  up  from 
the  ftomach  is  ufually  very  offenftve,  and  is  alfo  more  or  lefs 
of  a dark  brown  hue. 

Among  the  exciting  caufes  of  pain  in  the  ftomach,  the 
fwallowing  of  poifonous  and  indigeftible  fiibftances,  which, 
by  their  chemical  or  mechanical  properties,  injure  the  tex- 
ture, and  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  rnuft  not  be 
omitted.  Thefe  occaAon  the  gaftrodynia  a veneno,  and  G. 
a peregrinis  of  Sauvages.  Not  only  the  more  adtive  and 
corroftve  fubftances,'  denominated  poifons,  fuch  as  arfenic, 
mercurial,  antimonial,  and  other  metallic  Tilts,  the  undiluted 
mineral  acids,  &c.  operate  in  this  way  ; but  even  the  draftic 
drugs  given  for  the  purpefe  of  exciting  an  emetics  or  cuthar- 
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tic  adlion,  fometimes  produce  a confiderable  degree  of 
gaftrodynia,  when  imprudently  adininifiered  in  an  over-dofe. 
(See  Hoffmann,  loc.  cit.)  There  are  many  examples  on 
record  of  various  fubftances,  altogether  foreign  to  the  ufe  of 
man,  being  fwaflowed  with  impunity  ; fuch  as  pieces  of 
money,  pins,  needles,  glafs,  (hells,  the  (tones  of  fruit,  &c. 
but  there  are  alfo  numerous  initances,  in  which  the  mod 
diftreffing  gaftrodynia,  ultimately  terminating  fatally,  has 
been  the  coniequence.  One  of  the  moil  extraordinary  in- 
itances of  the  original  impunity,  but  ultimate  fatality  of  fuch 
a practice,  lately  occurred  in  Guy’s  Hofpital,  in  the  perfen 
of  an  American  failor;  who,  between  the  years  1799  and 
1 805,  had  fvrallowed  upwards  of  thirty  clafp-knives , which 
caufed  his  death  in  March  1809,  after  a long  feries  of  fuf- 
fering.  (See  Annual  Med.  Regifter  for  1808,  vol.  i. 
p.  380.) 

Pain  in  the  llomach  is  often  conn.efted  with  certain  (tates 
of  the  gout,  with  hyiteria,  and  with  hypochondriacs,  and 
therefore  to  be  treated  by  the  remedies  which  are  requilite 
for  the  removal  of  thofe  difeafes  refpeftively. 

The  Cure  of  Gaftrodynia  muff  neceffarily  be  as  various  as 
the  caufes  which  give  rife  to  it;  and  thefe  will  require  an 
accurate  inveftigation,  by  attending  to  the  other  fymptoms 
of  diforder  with  which  it  may  be  accompanied,  before  we 
attempt  the  adminiffration  of  remedies.  When  the  figns 
of  impaired  digeftion,  already  mentioned,  concur  with  the 
pain,  if  it  is  known  that  any  fubftance  of  difficult  digefti- 
bility  has  been  fwallowed,  or  that  any  excefs  of  eating  has 
been  committed,  it  may  be  convenient  to  rid  the  ftomach  of 
part  of  its  over-load,  by  means  of  an  emetic  or  a gentle 
cathartic  ; a pradfice,  indeed,  which  is  often  indicated  by 
the  efforts  of  the  conftitution  to  relieve  itfelf  by  a fponta- 
neous  vomiting  or  diarrhoea:  in  this  cafe  thefe  efforts  only 
require  to  be  aided  by  diluent,  tepid  drinks,  or  glyfters. 
Afterwards  the  ftrength  of  the  ftomach  may  be  reftored  by 
the  ufe  of  the  vegetable  bitters,  or  other  tonic  medicines, 
together  with  regular  exercife,  and  the  plan  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  indigeftity  (which  fee).  When  there  is  much  flatu- 
lence, the  exhibition  of  thofe  cordial  ftimulants,  which  have 
been  called  carminatives,  will  afford  relief  to  the  pain  arifing 
from  over-diftention,  and  aid  the  general  plan.  The  aroma- 
tic vegetable  matters,  the  diftilled  waters  from  dill,  corian- 
der, pepper-mint,  and  plants  of  fimilar  property,  fmall  dofes 
of  aether,  &c.  may  be  employed  for  this  purpofe.  When 
the  pain  occurs  in  violent  and  fudden  paroxyfms,  the  fpafms 
may  be  relieved  by  any  aftive  ftimulant,  fuch  as  the  aethers, 
cordial  tinclures,  wines,  preparations  of  opium,  the  internal 
and  external  application  of  heat,  by  means  of  warm  drinks, 
fomentations,  or  by  a dry  heat  externally  applied  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  ftomach.  In  cafes  where  there  is  a frequent  erudla- 
tion  of  an  acid  fluid,  or  even  of  the  taftelefs  fluid,  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  water-brafh,  alkaline  medicines  are  frequently  of 
confiderable  benefit.  Sometimes  alfo  the  generation  of  acid 
in  the  ftomach  is  prevented  by  an  oppofite  method  of  treat- 
ment, namely,  by  the  ufe  of  the  mineral  acids,  which  put  a 
flop  to  the  acetous  fermentation  out  of  the  body.  With 
thefe  means  of  obtaining  temporary  relief,  thofe  remedies 
which  ftrengthen  the  digeftive  powers,  as  above  mentioned, 
muft  be  alternated  or  combined. 

For  that  pain  which  is  moft  felt  when  the  ftomach  is 
empty,  and  which  Dr.  Pemberton  confiders  as  arifing  from 
an  altered  ftate  of  the  glandular  fecretions  of  its  internal 
coat,  he  confiders  the  combination  of  opium  with  aftringents 
as  the  moft  effeftual  remedy ; and  he  prefers  the  form  of 
pill  as  affording  the  moft  permanent  application  of  the 
medicine.  In  the  incipient  ftages  he  employs  pills  of  opium 
and  kino,  or  of  opium  and  alum.  When  the  fecretion  of 


the  fluid  appears  to  be  moderated,  the  tone  of  the  ftomach 
may  be  reftored  by  a chalybeate  water,  or  by  fteel  in  fomc 
other  form.  The  diet,  Dr.  Pemberton  adds,  fliould  be 
plain-dreffed  animal  food,  with  a fmall  proportion  of  vege- 
tables. The  patient  fliould  be  particularly  cautious  not  to 
take  a large  quantity  of  bread.  He  fliould  moreover  ab- 
ftain  entirely  from  fermented  liquors,  as  he  fliould  from  hot 
broths,  fifh,  and  in  fome  cafes  from  eggs. 

In  that  pain  of  the  ftomach,  which  arifes  when  the  fto- 
mach is  full,  and  which  is  confidcred  as  a local  difeafe,  in 
confequence  of  conftitutional  derangement,  the  method  of 
treatment  muft  be,  for  the  moft  part,  conftitutional,  regard 
being  paid  at  the  fame  time  to  the  ftomach  itfelf:  and  Dr. 
Pemberton  confiders  the  green  draught  of  myrrh,  loda, 
and  fulphate  of  iron,  or  Griffith’s  mixture,  as  comprehend- 
ing every  ingredient  which  will  meet  this  intention.  Should 
it  happen  that  the  pain  in  the  ftomach  is  extremely  violent, 
a fmall  dofe  of  an  opiate  may  be  taken  half  an  hour  before 
dinner,  or  added  to  each  dofe  of  the  mixture  above  men- 
tioned. A combination  of  opium  with  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  taken  in  the  fame  way,  has  fometimes  appeared 
to  be  very  efficacious, 

A remedy  was  fome  time  ago  recommended  by  Dr. 
Odier,  of  Geneva,  for  the  cure  of  that  form  of  gaftrodynia 
which  is  fpafmodic,  and  connected  with  an  increafed  irrita- 
bility of  the  ftomach;  namely,  the  white  oxyd  of  bifmuth, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  (hops,  where  it  is  chiefly  fold  as  a 
cofmetic,  the  magiftery  of  bifmuth.  Dr.  Odier  employed 
this  remedy  “ in  dofes  of  fix  grains,  four  times  a day,  in  all 
cafes  of  fpafms  of  the  ftomach,  brought  on  by  any  kind  of 
aliment,  and  proceeding  only  from  the  irritability  of  that 
organ.”  (See  a paper  by  Dr.  Marcet,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  155.)  We  have  feen 
a few  ftriking  inftances  of  the  efficacy  of  the  bifmuth  in 
certain  forms  of  gaftrodynia  ; but  in  others,  in  which  no 
obfervable  difference  in  the  circumftances  could  be  detedled, 
it  has  appeared  to  be  altogether  inert.  It  may  be  given  in 
much  larger  dofes,  than  thofe  above  mentioned ; we  have 
feen  a fcruple  taken  three  times  a day  with  impunity,  or 
rather  without  any  effedf  whatever.  The  common  magifte- 
ry, fold  for  cofmetic  purpofes,  is  often  an  impure  oxyd, 
mixed  with  nickel,  cobalt,  or  other  fubftances. 

When  gaftrodynia  is  occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  poi- 
fons  or  other  extraneous  matter  in  the  ftomach,  we  muft 
endeavour  by  evacuant  medicines  to  difeharge  them,  or  by 
means  of  diluents  or  chemical  agents,  to  weaken  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poifonous  fubftances,  or  farther  to  defend  the 
ftomach  in  fome  degree  againft  the  irritation  of  both,  by 
means  of  mucilaginous  and  oleaginous  medicines.  See 
Poison.  ' 

GASTRQ-EPIPLOIC,  in  Anatomy,  (from  yarr.p,  the 
ftomach , and  ectttXoov,  the  omentum,')  a name  given  to  certain 
arteries  and  veins,  which  are  diftributed  to  both  thefe  organs. 
See  Artery  and  Vein. 

G-ASTRO-HEPATICUM  Omentum.  See  Epi- 
ploon. 

GASTROLATER,  of  yarnf,  and  \dlgi ux,  a glutton,  or 
belly  -god ; cujus  deus  venter  eft. 

GASTROMANCY,  or  Gastromantia,  a kind  of 
divination,  praftifed  among  the  ancients,  by  means  of  words 
coming,  or  feeming  to  come,  out  of  the  belly. 

The  word  is  Greek,  yarp o^xilua,  compofed  of  ya<rr*if, 
belly,  and  juamta,  divination. 

There  is  another  kind  of  divination,  called  by  the  fame 
name  gaftromancy,  which  is  performed  by  means  of  glades, 
or  other  round,  tranfparent  veffels,  within  which  certain 
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figures  appear  by  magic  art.  It  is  thus  called,  becaufe  the 
figures  appear  as  in  the  belly  of  the  veffels. 

GASTROPODA,  in  Zoology , a fub-order  in  the  clafs 
of  Mollufca.  See  Classification  of  Animals. 

GASTRORA'PHE,  or  Gastrora'piiia,  a term,  in 
Surgery,  derived  from  yccvlv?,  the  belly , and  fxtp? ■>,  a future, 
or  J'eam.  It  means  the  fewing  up  of  a wound  of  the  abdo- 
men, or  intellines ; a proceeding,  which  is  hardly  ever  deem- 
ed neceffary,  or  proper,  by  the  molt  eminent  modern  fur- 
geons. 

With  refpeft  to  fewing  up  a wound  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  furgical  writers  inform  us,  that  -either  the 
common  interrupted  future  may  be  ufed,  (fee  Suture,)  or 
the  quilled  one,  which  is  generally  represented  as  that  to 
which  a preference  ought  to  be  given.  The  quilled  future 
is  pra&ifed  on  the  abdomen,  as  follows  ; a ligature,  capable 
of  fplitting  into  two,  is  to  have  a needle  fallened  to  each 
end  of  it.  The  operator  is  to  put  the  index  finger  of  his 
left  hand  into  the  wound,  under  the  lip,  which  is  furtheft 
from  him.  This  finger  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  perito- 
neum, in  order  that  it  may,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  thumb, 
pinch  up  and  raife  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  parietes. 
With  the  right  hand,  one  of  the  needles  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  abdomen,  its  point  being  guided  on  the  index  finger, 
fo  as  to  be  kept  from  wounding  the  omentum  and  intellines. 
We  are  directed  to  pierce  the  lip  of  the  wound,  from  within 
outward,  about  an  inch  from  its  edge.  The  other  needle  is 
to  be  parted  in  the  fame  way  through  the  oppofite  lip. 
Then  the  two  needles  are  to  be  cut  off.  As  many  fuch 
futures  muff  be  made  as  the  extent  of  the  wound  may  re- 
quire. The  lides  of  the  wound  are  next  to  be  brought 
together,  and  we  are  to  prepare  to  tie  the  ligatures,  not  in 
a bow,  in  the  way  of  the  interrupted  future,  becaufe,  it  is 
laid,  the  continual  adlion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  might 
make  the  ligatures  cut  their  way  through  the  parts.  Hence 
we  are  directed  to  fplit  each  end  of  the  ligatures  into  two 
portions,  and  to  tie  thefe  over  a piece  of  bougie,  laid  along 
the  line,  at  which  the  ligatures  emerge  from  the  flefh.  This 
is  to  be  done  to  all  the  ligatures  on  one  fide  firll.  Then, 
the  wound  being  clofed,  another  piece  of  bougie  is  to  be 
placed,  in  a fimilar  manner,  along  the  other  lip  of  the 
wound;  and  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  ligatures  are  to  be  tied  ' 
over  it,  with  fufficient  tightnefs  to  keep  the  lides  of  the 
wound  in  contadl. 

Although  we  cannot  allow,  that  this  future  is  proper  in 
ordinary  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  we  believe  that  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  interrupted  one,  becaufe  a great  deal  of  its 
preffure  is  made  on  the  two  pieces  of  bougie,  and,  of 
courfe,  the  ligatures  muff  be  lefs  likely  to  cut  their  way 
out.  Its  operation  is  to  be  afliiled  with  the  uniting  ban- 
dage, or  ffrips  of  adhefive  plafter,  and  with  compreffes  laid 
over  each  fide  of  the  wound,  under  the  bandage.  Every 
thing  Ihould  be  avoided  which  tends  to  put  the  abdominal 
mufcles  into  adlion,  by  which  means  the  future  would  be 
dragged,  the  wound  irritated,  and  a rifle  created  of  the 
threads  cutting  their  way  through  the  flerti.  In  order  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  pofiible,  all  exertion  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles,  the  bowels  Ihould  be  kept  open  with  glyfters  ; 
and  no  medicine  is  fo  good  as  opium  for  putting  a Hop  to 
the  vomiting,  which  is  fometimes  attendant  on  wounds  of 
the  abdomen,  and  apt  to  produce  a very  hurtful  difturbance 
pf  the  wound.  * 

The  quilled  future  receives  its  name  from  the  cireum- 
ftance  of  a quill  having  been  formerly  ufed  inftead  of  a 
piece  of  bougie.  The  ligatures  may  generally  be  withdrawn 
fn  about  a week,  and  flicking -plafter  ufed  with  only  com- 
mon dreffings, 
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Gaftroraphe,  in  the  fenfe  of  fewing  up  a wound  of  the 
external  parts  of  the  abdomen,  muff  generally  be  regarded 
as  a highly  unneceffary  proceeding,  unproductive  of  any 
good,  and  likely  to  occafion  a great  deal  of  avoidable  irrita- 
tion and  pain.  It  has  now  been  proved,  by  repeated  and 
manifold  experience,  that  all  ordinary  wounds  of  the  belly 
may  be  united  by  means  of  common  drefiings,  a proper 
polture,  and  fome  kind  of  bandage.  There  is  an  excellent 
paper  (hewing  the  ill  effeCts  of  futures,  by  M.  Pibrac,  in 
the  Memoires  de  l’Academie  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  3.  This 
gentleman  has  adduced  many  interefting  cafes,  where  exten- 
live  wounds  of  the  belly  were  cured  in  the  moll  favourable 
manner,  without  the  aid  of  futures.  The  large  wound, 
made  in  the  Caefarean  operation,  has  alfo  been  often  healed, 
as  well  as  poflible,  without  fewing  the  parts  together.  We 
feel  it  unneceffary,  however,  to  fay  more  at  prefent  on  the 
general  impropriety  ol  futures,  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to 
refume  the  confideration  of  it  hereafter.  See  Suture. 

We  can  juft  conceive  a cafe  in  which  it  might  be  found 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  ufe  a future.  For  inftance,  were  an 
extenfive  tranfverfe  wound  to  be  made  through  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  this  plan  might  be  the  only  means  capable 
of  preventing  ah  a flual  protrufion  of  fome  of  the  vifeera. 
Yet,  even  in  this  circumftance,  the  ditches  (hould  be  as  few 
as  the  (late  of  things  will  allow.  With  refpeCt  to  longitu- 
dinal wounds,  the  uniting  bandage,  with  (trips  of  adhefive 
plafter,  is  fully  fufficient  to  keep  their  lips  in  contaft. 

Gaftroraphe,  in  the  fenfe  of  (ewing  up  fome  breach  in  the 
intellinal  canal,  is  now  never  pra&ifed  by  the  mod  eminent 
iurgeons.  We  mean  the  reader  to  underltand,  that  a future 
is  never  employed  with  a view  of  holding  the  edges  of  an  in- 
tellinal wound  together,  though  it  may  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent, in  certain  cafes,  to  fallen  a thread  to  a wounded  in- 
telline,  by  which  means  the  injured  bowel  may  be  retained 
near  the  external  wound,  fo  as  to  enable  any  extravafated 
matter  to  find  its  way  out.  See  Wounds. 

The  old  writers,  who  faid  a great  deal  about  gaftroraphe, 
feem  rather  to  have  done  fo  from  cultom  than  reafon.  What 
they  meant  by  the  term  could  hardly  ever  be  praflifed  ; be- 
caufe the  fymptoms  laid  down  for  diilinguiftiing  when  an  in- 
teftine  is  wounded  do  not,  with  any  certainty,  determine  in 
what  particular  part  it  is  wounded,  which  want  of  informa- 
tion makes  it  abfurd  to  open  the  abdomen  to  get  at  the  in- 
jured part.  Hence,  in  former  times,  when  fewing  together 
living  parts  was  lefs  horrid,  the  operation  of  Hitching  the 
bowels  could  hardly  have  been  done,  by  the  moll  ra(h 
practitioner,  except  when  they  were  both  wounded  anil  pro- 
truded. At  prefent,  even  in  this  uncommon  cafe,  a good 
furgeon  would  not  proceed  to  few  up  the  breach,  as  an  old 
woman  mends  a hole  in  a glove.  At  moft,  he  would  only 
fallen  a thread  to  the  wounded  part  before  returning  it  into 
the  belly.  Gaftroraphe,  in  Ihort,  was  always  more  talked  of 
than  executed  ; and  Du  Verney,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
moll  eminent  furgeon  in  the  French  army,  during  feveral 
campaigns,  and  who,  moreover,  lived  at  a period  when  the 
falhion  of  fighting  with  fwords  commonly  prevailed,  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  had  never  met  with  a cafe  which  re- 
quired the  performance  of  gaftroraphe,  that  is,  the  operation 
of  Hitching  the  bowels.  It  has  alfo  been  propofed  to  few 
the  ends  of  the  intellinal  canal  together,  in  inftanceg  of  mor- 
tified herniae.  However,  there  are  ftrong  objections  to  fuch 
praftice,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  See  Hernia, 
GASTROTOMIA,  A term,  fignifying  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  into  the  abdomen,  The  word  is  de. 
rived  from  yeurtrif,  the  belly,  and  te/uh-,  to  cut , It  often 
denotes  the  Caefarean  operation,  or  that  of  cutting  into  the 
uterus  in  order  to  extract  the  foetus, 
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GASULON,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a word  ufed  by 
Avicenna  and  Serapion,  to  exprefs  fometimes  the  plant 
hyffop,  and  fometimes  nitre.  Thefe  are  two  very  different 
things  to  be  known  under  the  fame  name  ; but  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  word  being  the  cleaning  of  clothes,  it 
was  ufed  probably  at  fome  time  to  fignify  every  thing  of  an 
abfterfive  quality ; but  among  the  many  things  of  this 
kind  once  called  by  it,  the  two  above  mentioned  are  all 
that  we  find  recorded,  which  may  be  eafiiy  diflinguifhed 
by  the  context. 

GATA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Eflramadura,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  rifes 
near  the  town,  and  runs  into  the  Alagon,  15  miles  S.W.  of 
Coria.  The  town  is  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Coria. 

Gata,  Cape,  or  Cape  de  Gat,  a promontory  of  Spain, 
on  the  coafl  of  Grenada,  confiding  of  an  enormous  rock  of  a 
lingular  nature  and  appearance,  24  miles  in  circuit,  and  13 
broad.  In  the  centre  of  this  promontory  are  four  hills,  near 
each  other,  called  the  Sacriflan,  the  Two  Friars,  the 
Captain,  and  the  White  Mountain.  The  other  fide  of  the 
promontory,  beyond  thefe  four  hills,  is  called  “■  El  Puerto  dela 
Plata,’’  where  the  Moorifh  corfairs  lie  lurking  for  Spanifh 
veffels.  N.  lat.  36’  43'.  W.  long.  2°  22'. 

GATAKER,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born  in 
London  in  1574.  Having  attained  a good  flock  of  gram- 
mar learning,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  16,  fent  to  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  greatly  diflinguifhed  himfelf, 
as  well  for  his  indefatigable  diligence,  as  for  the  modefly  of 
his  manners  and  the  excellence  of  his  difpofition.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  father  in  a fhort  time  after  he  had 
been  at  college,  and  was  by  this  circumflance  left  without  the 
means  neceffary  to  continue  him  at  the  univerfity.  Some 
benevolent  and  zealous  friends  contributed  to  his  fupport, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  complete  his  ftudies.  In  due 
time  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was,  on  account  of  the  general 
eflimation  in  which  he  was  held,  appointed  one  of  the  fellows 
of  Sidney  college,  even  before  the  inflitution  was  eredled  ; 
but  in  the  year  1599,  when  the  college  was  finifhed,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  tutor  with  great  reputation  and  fuc- 
cefs.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  employment  he  formed 
a plan,  with  others,  of  preaching  at  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. After  a refidence  of  fome  months,  Mr.  Gataker 
quitted  the  univerfity  with  a determination  to  fettle  in  Lon- 
don. He  firfl  engaged  as  chaplain  to  fir  William  Cooke,  a 
fituation  which  proved  the  means  of  his  introduction  to  many 
perfons  of  eminence  and  learning,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  law  ; this  led  to  the  honourable  poll  of  preacher 
to  the  fociety  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  the  duties  of  which  he  dif- 
charged  with  great  reputation  for  ten  years.  By  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  office  Mr.  Gataker  did  not  diflolve  his  con- 
nection with  fir  William  Cooke’s  family,  though  in  term- 
time  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  refide  in  Lincoln’s-inn.  In 
1603  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  might  have  proceeded  to  that  of  doCtor,  but  de- 
clined it  for  economical  reafons.  The  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  his  difeourfes  at  Lincoln’s-inn  chapel  occalioned 
feveral  infcances  of  valuable  preferments  to  be  offered  to  him, 
which  he  might  have  held  without  relinquilhing  his  fituation 
of  preacher  to  that  fociety.  But  he  felt  it  was  not  right  for 
any  man  to  hold  offices,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  not  per- 
form, and  therefore  he  fet  his  face  againft  all  pluralities.  It 
was  his  wifh  alio  to  continue  as  he  was,  becaufe  his  prefent 
fituation,  though  the  income  of  it  was  fmall,  afforded  him 
leifure  to  purfue  his  learned  ftudies.  To  thefe  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time,  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures 
in  their  original  languages.  In  1611  Mr.  Gataker  entered 
the  matrimonial  ftate,  and  accepted  the  rectory  of  Rother- 
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hithe.  He  now  applied  himfelf  with  all  diligence  to  the 
duties  of  the  paftoral  office.  In  1616  Mr.  Gataker  main- 
tained a correipondence  with  archbilliop  Uffier  on  fome  li- 
terary fubjeCts.  Several  of  the  letters  which  paffed  between 
them  are  preferved  in  the  collection  fubjoined  to  the  life  of 
the  archbifhop,  which  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  great 
knowledge  and  critical  acumen  of  Gataker,  and  of  the  high 
efteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  that  learned  prelate.  While 
Mr.  Gataker  was  preacher  at  Lincoln’s-inn,  he  had  devoted 
feveral  fermons  to  the  confideration  of  the  nature,  ufe,  and 
abufe  of  lots,  intended  to  ffiew  the  lawfulnefs  of  innocent 
and  entertaining  games  of  chance,  and  the  unlawfulnefs  of 
the  divinatory  lots.  What  he  delivered  on  this  fubjeCt  had 
been  much  mifreprefented,  and  he  was  accufed  of  having 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  gamblers,  and  encouraged  the  abufe  and 
mifemployment  of  time.  In  juftification  01  his  own  conduCt 
he  publifhed  the  fubftance  of  his  fermons,  under  the  title 
“ Of  the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  Lots,  a Treatife  hiftorical 
and  theological.’’  This  work  occalioned  fome  controverfy, 
but  it  was  received  with  conliderable  applaufe  by  the  learned. 
In  the  year  1620  Mr.  Gataker  fet  out  on  a tour  through  the 
Netherlands  ; at  Middleburgh  he  preached  to  the  Englilh 
church,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  tile  fpirit  and  ability 
with  which  he  difputed  againft  the  Catholic  priefts,  who  re. 
fided  in  thofe  parts,  together  with  the  fugitives  of  their  per- 
fuafton  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  England,  for  being 
concerned  in  the  plots  againft  the  government  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  fucceffor.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  found  that  his  Treatife  on  Lots  had  been  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  John  Balmford,  whofe  work  was  prohibited 
on  account  of  its  virulence  and  illiberality.  He  firft  em- 
ployed his  intereft  in  getting  the  prohibition  removed,  and 
then  took  up  his  pen  to  anfwer  his  antagonift.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  found  himfelf  called  on  again  in  defence  of  the 
fame  work,  and  publifhed  a juftification  of  his  arguments  in 
the  Latin  language.  In  1624  he  entered  the  lifts  in  defence 
of  the  Protellant  religion,  againft  the  Catholics.  His  firft 
piece  was  entitled  “ Tranfubftantiation  declared  by  the  Con- 
feffion  of  popifh  Writers  to  have  no  neceffary  Foundation  in 
God’s  Word,  and  demonftrated  to  be  againft  Scripture, 
Nature,  Senfe,  and  Reafon.”  In  1642  be  was  appointed 
to  lit  in  the  affembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  and  he  at- 
tended in  his  place  from  a pure  delire  of  promoting  truth  and 
peace,  and  of  rendering  what  fervice  he  could  to  the  religious 
interefts  of  his  country.  In  fome  cafes  he  differed  from  the 
majority,  and,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  impofed  on  himfelf 
filence.  In  others  he  felt  it  a duty  incumbent  on  him  to 
cleave  to  his  own  fentiments,  and,  by  lledfaftly  adhering  to 
his  opinions,  he  was  enabled,  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
covenant  into  the  affembly,  with  the  aid  of  others,  whofe 
fentiments  were  fimilar  to  his  own,  to  obtain  conliderable 
qualifications  before  they  agreed  to  fubferibe.  Mr.  Gataker 
next  engaged,  with  other  members,  in  writing  the  “ Anno- 
tations on  the  Bible,”  which  were  publifhed  in  the  name  of 
the  affembly.  Mr.  Gataker  was  the  author  of  the  notes 
upon  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Lamentations,  which  are  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  have  much  merit.  While  he  was  thus 
employed  he  was  offered  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity  college, 
which  he  thought  proper  to  decline,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  more  leifure  to  attend  to  literary  labours.  He  com- 
pofed  two  works,  in  which  his  learning  and  critical  talents 
were  very  advantageoufly  difplayed.  The  firft  was  a treatife 
on  the  name  by  which  God  made  himfelf  known  to  Mofes 
and  the  people  of  I frael,  entitled  “ De  Nomine  Tetragram- 
mato  Differtatio,  qua  Vocis  Jehovah  apud  neftros  reccptse 
ufus  defenditur,  & c.”  This  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  is  to  be  found  among  the  author's  “ Opera  Critica,” 
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printed  at  Utrecht  in  1698.  The  fecond  was  entitled  “ De 
Diphthongis  five  Bivocalibus  Differtatio  philologica,  in  qua 
Literaruin  quarundarnm  forms  germanus  Natura  genuina 
Figura  nova  et  Scriptura  vetus  veraque  inveftigatur.  ” In 
this  the  learned  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  in  reality 
there  are  no  diphthongs,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  that  two 
vowels  Ihould  be  united  in  fuch  a mantrer  as  to  form  one  fyl- 
lable.  During  the  compofition  of  thefe  learned  works,  Mr. 
Gataker  had  been  almoft  laid  afide  from  Iris  pafioral  du- 
ties by  ill  health  ; but  when  he  was  able  he  gladly  returned  to 
the  duties  of  his  profeffion,  till,  by  the  rupture  of  a blood- 
veffel,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  fervice  of  the  pulpit 
altogether.  He  now  fpent  his  time  almoft  entirely  in  iludy, 
and  in  1648  he  prefented  to  the  world  a work  on  the  ftyle 
of  the  New  Teftament,  which  gained  him  the  character  of 
being  one  of  the  ableft  philologiits  of  the  age.  This  was 
the  precurfor  to  a much  larger  work  of  a fimilar  nature,  and 
of  great  ufe  in  illuftrating  the  fenfe  of  difficult  paffages  in 
the  Qld  and  New  Teftament,  the  primitive  fathers,  modern 
critics,  and  alfo  in  profane  authors  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
At  firft  only  two  of  the  fix  books,  into  which  it  was  divided, 
were  publiflied,  and  the  remainder  were  given  to  the  world 
by  his  fon  after  the  author’s  death.  Without  attempting  to 
particularize  all  Mr.  Gataker’s  works,  we  may  obferve,  that 
in  1652  he  publiflied  his  edition  of  Antoninus’s  meditations, 
with  a very  valuable  preliminary  difcourfe  on  the  philofophy 
of  the  ftoics.  In  1648  he,  with  the  other  London  mini- 
fters,  to  the  number  of  47,  remonftrated  againft  the  mea- 
fures  taken  by  parliament  againft  the  king  and  the  efta- 
blifhed  government.  He  feverely  condemned,  in  public  and 
in  private,  the  execution  of  the  monarch,  and  the  changes 
which  were  introduced  into  the  conftitution.  His  fentiments 
on  this  occafion  rendered  him  an  objedl  of  fufpicion  and 
jealoufy  to  the  ruling  powers,  of  which  circumftance  his  pa- 
rifhioners  took  advantage,  and  refufed  to  pay  him  his  dues. 
Toward  the  clofe  of  a long  life  he  was  attacked  by  the  fa- 
mous aftrologer  William  Lilly,  becaufe  in  his  annotations  on 
Jeremiah  he  had  expofed  the  vanity  and  abfurdity  of  the 
judicial  aftrology.  To  the  ftridtures  of  the  aftrologer,  Ga- 
taker replied  with  energy,  and  expofed  the  ignorance  and 
folly  of  the  impoftor.  A fecond  attack  from  Lilly  produced 
a.  rejoinder  from  the  divine,  which  was  the  laft  of  his  publica- 
tions, for  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  finifhed  he  was  feized  with 
a fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
By  his  contemporaries  Gataker  was  highly  eileemed  : he  is 
called  by  Echard  “ the  moft  celebrated  among  the  affembly 
of  divines  “ and  it  is  hard  to  fay,”  adds  the  hiftorian, 
“ which  is  the  moft  remarkable,  his  exemplary  piety  and 
charity,  his  polite  literature,  or  his  humility  and  modefty 
in  refufing  preferments.”  He  is  equally  prail'ed  by  Mor- 
hoff,  Bayle,  Colonius,  and  others.  Befides  the  articles 
already  enumerated,  he  was  author  of  many  other,  the  titles 
of  which  are  given  in  the  Biog.  Britannica,  to  which  our 
readers  are  referred  for  information  refpedting  this  worthy 
man  and  excellent  divine. 

' GATE,  in  Architecture,  a large  door,  giving  entrance 
into  a city,  town,  caftle,  palace,  or  other  confiderable  build- 
ing ; or  an  aperture  of  paffage,  for  men,  horfes,  coaches,  or 
waggons.  The  proportion  of  gates  is  from  feyen  to  twelve 
feet  in  width,  and  the  height  l-§  the  breadth.  Where 
loaded  carts  of  hay  arid  draw  are  to  pafs,  the  height  may 
even  be  twice  the  breadth. 

The  gates  of  London  were  many  of  them  converted  into 
gaols  or  prifons,  as  Ludgate,  Newgate,  &c.  but  they  are 
now  removed.  The  leller  or  by  agates,  are  called  pojlerns. 
Gates  through  which  coaches,  &c.  are  to  pafs,  firould  not 


be  lefs  than  feven  feet  broad,  nor  more  than  twelve ; the 
height  to  be  1^  the  breadth. 

Gate,  in  Rural  Economy , a frame  of  wood  conftrudled 
with  a number  of  bars,  and  fixed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
fwing  upon  hinges,  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  convenient 
paffage  into  and  out  of  ir.clofed  grounds,  or  other  places. 

In  the  conftructing  of  gates,  of  whatever  kind  or  form 
they  may  be,  the  materials  fhould  conftantlv  be  well  pre- 
pared by  proper  feafoning  before  they  are  put  together  ; as 
where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  they  foon  become  much  injured  by 
their  conftant  expofure  to  the  effedls  of  the  fun  and  wind. 
They  alfo  require  that  the  different  parts  be  put  together 
with  confiderable  accuracy  and  corredlnefs.  In  refpedl  to 
durability,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  oak  is  by  much 
the  belt  fort  of  wood  to  be  employed  ; but  fome  of  the  more 
light  kinds  of  wood,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  deal,  willow,  and 
alder  forts,  anfwer  the  purpofe  extremely  well,  and  are 
very  durable,  as,  on  account  of  their  lightnefs,  they  do 
not  deftroy  themfelves  fo  much  in  {hutting.  It  is  found  by 
experience  that  the  lighter  gates  can  be  made  in  their  fore- 
parts, fo  that  they  be  fufficiently  ftrong  for  the  intended 
purpofe,  the  better  they  anfwer.  For  this  reafon,  in  fome 
cafes,  as  where  horfes  are  chiefly  to  be  confined,  the  top 
bars,  by  being  left  of  more  ftrengtb,  may  admit  of  the 
others  having  lefs  fubftance  ; but  if  this  be  not  done,  they 
are  apt  to  be  broken  by  the  horfes  rubbing  their  necks  upon 
them,  unlefs  where  they  are  made  of  great  height. 

The  width  of  gates  for  general  purpofes  is  moftly  from 
eight  and  a half  to  nine  feet,  and  the  height  from  five  to  fix 
feet ; the  bars  being  five  or  fix  in  number,  and  each  four  or  five 
inches  in  breadth.  Hence  they  are  frequently  denominated 
five  or  fix-barred  gates.  In  cafes  where  fowls  or  other  fmall 
animals  are  to  be  guarded  againft,  it  is  fometimes  the  cuftom 
to  run  a fmaller  bar  between  the  two  lowermoft  ones,  as  by 
this  means  their  paffage  is  prevented. 

In  different  fituations  and  diftridls  gates  are  formed  in  very 
different  manners,  but  thofe  chiefly  employed  are  of  four 
kinds;  namely,  the  fwing  gate,  the  folding  gate,  the  flip-bar 
gate,  and  the  wicket  or  turn-about  gate*  Each  of  thefe 
forts  of  gates  have  likewife  great  variety  in  their  forms,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  annexed  plate  by  the  different  figures. 

The  moft  Ample  form  of  gate  is  that  of  the  flip-bar, 
which  merely  confifts  in  running  three  or  four  bars  into  the 
fixed  polls  on  each  fide.  Thefe  are  moveable  at  pleafure, 
fo  as  to  make  way  for  any  thing  to  pafs.  _The  polls  may  be 
either  of  wood  or  ftone,  being  firmly  fixed  into  the  ground, 
and  having  proper  holes  formed  in  them  for  the  reception  of 
the  bars. 

A gate  of  this  fort  is  feen  at  fg.  1.  in  Plate  (Agriculture ) 
Gates. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  this  is  perhaps  the  moft  durable 
of  any  fort  of  gate,  particularly  where  the  gate-polls  are  of 
ilone.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  it  is  that 
of  the  trouble  of  opening  and  Ihutting  it,  which,  when  per- 
fons  pafs  through  it  in  a hurry,  renders  it  liable  to  be  left 
open.  Its  cheap nefs  and  lafting  property  render  it  in  every 
other  refpeft  preferable  to  any  other  defeription  of  gate. 
The  only  inftances  in  which  it  does  not  perfectly  anfwer,  are 
thofe  near  the  verge  of  a farm,  or  on  the  fide  of  a highway 
or  other  public  road,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  being  locked  or 
fee  tired  as  other  gates  are.  In  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
farms  or  eftates,  it  is,  however,  generally  found  the  moft. 
cheap,  convenient,  and  ufeful  gate  that  can  be  employed  by 
the  farmer. 

The  fwing  gate  is  that  which  is  next  in  the  fimplicityof 
its  conftrudlion.  This  varies  very  greatly  in  its  forms  and 
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dimenfions,  as  may  be  feen  by  referring  to  figures  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  and  8,  in  the' plate.  The  gate  which  is  reprefented  at 
fig.  2.  is  formed  upon  an  improved  principle  ; and  highly 
e deemed  in  many  diftridls  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a pro- 
iedtion  on  the  fore-part  of  the  bar-tree  as  flrewn  at  a,  which 
rifes  nine  inches  ; and  on  which  the  lower  end  of  the  diagonal 
bar,  that  paffes  upwards,  relts ; bb  is  the  diagonal  bar, 
through  which  the  three  middle  horizontal  bars  pafs  ; ec  is  a 
perpendicular  bar  fixed  into  the  uppermoft  bar,  fix  inches 
from  the  infertion  of  the  diagonal  one  at  d,  and  into  the  low- 
ermoft  one  at  e ; f is  the  fpring  on  the  fore-tree,  by  means 
of  which  the  gate  fallens. 

Another  gate  of  larger  dimenfions,  but  of  the  fame  kind,  is 
{hewn  at  Jig-  3.  in  the  fame  plate.  In  this  there  are,  how- 
ever, three  upright  bars,  as  feen  at  aaa,  and£  is  the  diagonal 
bar  which  afts  as  a brace  to  the  whole. 

A further  improvement  on  this  fort  of  gate  is  reprefented 
at  fig.  4.  in  which  there  are  two  diagonal  bars  meeting  in  the 
middle  from  the  bottom  extremities  of  the  har-tree  and  lore- 
tree,  with  an  upright  middle  bar,  and  two  braces  palling 
from  the  top  till  they  meet  the  diagonal  pieces.  Thefe  differ- 
ent parts  are  feen  at  a a,  lb,  and  c. 

Thefe  are  all  highly  ufeful  forms  of  gates  for  farm  pur- 
pofes. 

A common  form  of  fwing  gate  is  likewife  feen  at  fig.  5.  in 
which  there  is  fimply  one  diagonal  brace,  which  renders  it  ca- 
pable of  being  conllrudled  at  but  little  expence. 

An  improved  fwing  gate,  recommended  by  Mr.  Parker, 
in  his  “ Effay  on  hanging  and  fattening  Gates,”  is  repre- 
fented at  fig.  6.  And  he  remarks  that  the  gate  that  is  in 
mod  general  ufe  in  Shroplhire  weighs  about  130  pounds 
without  the  iron-work,  and  that  its  dimenfions  are  thefe  ; 
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It  is  added  that  the  diagonal  bar,  riling  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  heel  of  the  gate,  meets  the  middle  of  the  rail,  and 
the  two  upright  bars  are  placed  at  proper  diftances,  between 
the  middle  and  the  head  of  the  gate  : thefe  crofs  bars,  it  is 
fuppofed,  mull  affift  greatly  in.  keeping  the  gate  together, 
but  that  what  is  moll  to  be  guarded  againft  is,  the  finking  at 
the  head  ; and  to  prevent  which,  the  gate  fhewn  in  the  above 
figure  is  not  indifterently  contrived. 

It  may  be  further  noticed  that  the  rail  and  the  horizontal 
bars  of  this  gate  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  juft  deferibed, 
but  that  the  diagonal  bar  c is  let  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
heel  a , with  a firm  reft  or  butment,  its  upper  end  coming 
exactly  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  rail  f,  and  the  head  b ; 
and  it  is  alfo  fupported  in  its  place  by  the  upright  bars  d 
and  e.  From  this  arrangement  it  would  feem  that  the  bar  c 
might  be  likely  to  pulh  the  head  b out  of  its  place,  were  it 
not  counteracted  by  the  upper  thimble  being  attached  to,  or 
forming  one  end  of  a flat  bar  of  iron,  which  palling  through 
the  heel  and  along  the  top  of  the  rail,  extends  to  the  head 
of  the  gate,,  having  been  hammered  into  an  equal  width  and 
thicknefs  at  the  part  which  goes  through  the  head,  and  is 
finilhed  at  the  end  with  a ferew  and  nut  : the  iron  bar  is 
fcxed  to  the  rail  with  five  or  fix  ftrong  nails,  that  fecure  the 


whole  ; and  this,  the  writer  fuppofes,  appears  to  be  much 
more  likely  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  wilhed  for,  than  any 
other  plan  he  has  ever  met  with. 

A gate  of  this  kind,  it  is  obferved,  has  juft  been  made 
for  him  by  the  direction  of  an  ingenious  mechanic  ; he  can- 
not anfwer  for  its  merits,  but  is  allured  that  it  has  been  tried 
with  great  fuccefs.  The  weight  of  the  iron  ftrap  or  bar  is 
twelve  pounds,  which,  at  $d.  per  pound,  and  2d.  for  the 
ferew  nut,  will  eoft  $s.  2d.  ; but  it  is  queftioned  whether  a 
much  lighter  bar,  even  fo  fmall  as  half  the  weight  of  the 
above,  would  not  be  found  to  anfwer,  if  that  of  twelve 
pounds  weight  fhould  be  thought  too  expenfive  : the  bars 
£,  d,  e,  are  2\  inches  by  1 1,  or  a full  inch.  A gate  of  the 
common  upright  fwjng-kind  is  Ihewn  at ' fg.  7.  which  is  a 
good  ufeful  one  where  there  is  a necefiity  for  one  of  the 
clofe  fort.  It  has  three  rails,  to  which  upright  bars  are 
nailed  in  a pretty  clofe  manner. 

At  fg.  8.  is  feen  an  improved  ornamental  gate  of  this  de- 
feription.  It  con  fills  of  three  rails,  to  which  are  nailed  up- 
right bars  that  reach  conliderably  above  the  top  rail,  and  it 
has  two  diagonal  braces  that  meet  in  an  acute  angle  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  of  the  gate.  The  har-tree  is  alfo 
crooked  at  the  top,  in  order  to  afford  an  ornamental  effetl. 
This  is  a clofe  ftrong  gate,  but  too  expenfive  for  common 
ufes. 

The  great  objeflion  to  fwing-gates  of  all  kinds  is  their  lia- 
bility to  be  deilroyed  by  their  great  length  of  frame. 

The  folding-gate  is  found  more  convenient  in  many  cafes 
than  either  the  flip-bar  or  thofe  of  the  fwing  hind.  An 
open  folding  gate,  proper  for  common  ufes,  is  reprefented  at 
Jg.  9.  And  one  of  the  more  ornamental  clofe  kind  is  Ihewn 
at  Jg.  10.  Experience  has  Ihewn  that  this  defeription  of 
gate  is  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  above  kinds  ; 
as  the  bars,  from  being  only  half  the  length,  render  the 
joints  not  nearly  fo  liable  to  be  broken,  or  the  hinges  to  be 
injured  by  over-ftraining  ; and  the  difference  in  the  firll  coll 
confifts  limply  in  the  expence  of  a pair  of  additional 
hinges. 

The  wicket  or  turnabout  gate  is  another  fort  that  is  fre- 
quently found  ufeful  in  particular  fituations.  A gate  of  this 
defeription,  proper  for  common  purpofes,  is  feen  at  Jg.  1 1,  in 
the  plate.  And  at  fig.  12.  is  Ihewn  one  of  the  more  orna- 
mental fort,  which  turns  about  on  the  middle  or  centre-poll 
a,  and  is  commonly  formed  of  light  iron  work.  It  has  a 
very  neat  appearance. 

All  forts  of  gates  Ihouldbe  carefully  attended  to  in  keep- 
ing them  well  painted,  and  free  from  dragging  upon  the 
ground  in  the  fore -parts,  as  by  fuch  care  they  will  lail  much 
longer  than  where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe. 

Gate  Pofls,  the  pillars  or  upright  ftrong  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, or  other  materials  to  which  gates  are  hung  and  faftened. 
Polls  for  this  ufe  are  formed  of  very  different  fubftances, 
but  principally  of  Hone  or  timber.  It  has  been  obferved 
that  where  it  can  be  done,  they  fhould  always  be  of  Hone, 
and  fuch  as  is  hewn  if  pofiible,  as  thefe,  when  properly  con- 
ftrudled,  will  laft  for  ages  : where  wood  is  employed,  oak 
well  feafoned  is  undoubtedly  the  bell,  and  Ihould  always  be 
of  confiderable  fubftance.  In  fome  places  it  is  the  pradlice 
to  plant  quick  growing  trees  for  this  purpofe,  and  when 
they  have  attained  a fuitable  growth,  to  cut  them  over  about 
ten  feet  from  the  furface  : thefe,  where  the  trees  grow  well, 
form  very  durable  gate-polls  ; but  they  fometimes  Ihrink, 
and  occafion  much  trouble  in  remedying  the  inconvenience. 
They  are  alfo  liable  to  lhake  and  get  loofe  by  the  wind. 
Where  dead  timber  is  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  the 
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polls  fhould  be  very  drong,  and  the  wood  condantly  well- 
feafoned  ; that  part  which  is  let  into  the  ground  being  well 
defended  by  foaking  it  in  coarfe  oil,  charring,  or  giving  it  a 
coat  of  coal-varnifh,  and  all  that  is  above  expofed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather  fhould  be  well  covered  with  two  or 
three  good  coats  of  fome  fort  of  oil  paint.  The  expence  in- 
curred in  this  way  is  but  little,  while  the  advantage  gained 
is  very  coniiderahle. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  Mr,  Parker,  in  the  effay  mentioned 
above,  that  for  timber  gate-polls  the  fubltance  fhould  not 
be  lefs  than  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  the  fcpiare,  and  that 
for  very  heavy  gates  a foot  in  the  fquare  is  by  no  means  too 
much.  And  even  if  formed  of  ftill  larger  fize  it  is  better. 
The  deadinefs  of  a gate-poll  in  a great  meafure  depends 
upon  the  depth  to  which  it  is  fet  in  the  ground,  which  ought 
in  fome  cafes  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  it.  But 
in  general,  live  or  fix  feet  are  fully  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 
A itrong  frame  of  wood  placed  under  the  ground,  fo  as  to 
connect  with  both  polls,  may  in  fome  inilances  be  ufeful  in 
keeping  the  polls  Heady  without  the  labour  of  putting  them 
in  fo  very  deep. 

Since  a well-con llrucled  gate  cannot  be  ufed  to  advantage 
without  fuitablc' polls,  it  is  fuppofed  necelfary  to  fay  a few 
words  about  them.  And,  as  much  trouble  and  expence  may 
be  faved  by  a proper  underftanding  in  what  regards  their 
length  and  fubltance,  the  calculations  given  below  are  fub- 
mittedto  the  reader’s  attention.  It  is  fWsreded  that  an  oak 
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poll  ten  inches  fquare,  and  eight  feet  long,  is  diffidently 
itrong  for  fufpending  the  gate  fhewn  at  jig.  6.  in  the  plate  ; 
and  it  will  contain  five  and  an  half  feet  of  timber,  or  exactly 
5 feet  6 inches  and  6-ioths,  the  value  of  which  mult  depend  on 
its  quality  ; but  for  common  purpofes  the  lower  part  of  a tree 
of  the  dimeniions  (hewn  at  Jig.  13,  will  conllitute  four  ex- 
cellent polls  for  ufe,  though  their  form  may  not  be  thought 
ornamental,  and  will  contain  by  cultomary  meafure  nineteen 
and  an  half  feet,  or  exactly  nineteen  feet  fix  inches  and  three- 
tenths,  but  the  true  meafure  of  the  part  of  a tree,  fuch  as 
feen  at  the  above  figure,  is  twenty-three  feet,  orexadtly  twen- 
ty-three feet  one  inch  and  three-tenths  ; this  leaves  to  the  pur- 
chafer  of  round  timber,  taking  in  the  fap,  an  advantage,  it 
is  contended,  in  the  proportion  of  from  50  to  39,  or  upwards 
of  from  five  to  four.  A part  of  an  oak-tree  without  the 
bark,  fit  for  this  intention,  is  feen  at  fig.  13.  in  the  plate. 
The  money  ellimate  of  thefe  gate-polls  is  fhewn  below. 

£.  3.  d. 

To  4 pods  containing  19S  feet  cudomary 
meafure,  of  moderately  good  oak,  feveral 
inches  of  which,  in  the  length  towards  the 
root,  are  of  little  or  no  value,  taken  toge- 
ther at  2s.  a foot  - - - - 1190 

32-feet  of  fawing  at  ...  10 
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If  this  be  divided  by  four,  it  will  give  10 s.  per  poll  ; 
which  value,  though  feetningly  high,  will,  it  is  aderted,  be 
foon  compenfated,  in  the  avoiding  the  continual  charges  of 
altering  and  propping  infufficient  polls.  Befides,  thele  di— 
menfions  exceed  the  fize  of  ten  inches  fquare,  even  . after  al- 
lowing for  the  early  decay  of  the  fap  on  the  round  fide  ofi 
each  poll ; infomuch  that  a part  of  a tree  of  finaller  dimen- 
fions  might  ferve  for  the  purpofe  ; fuppofe  the  circum- 
ference of  a part  of  a tree  without  the  bark,  intended  for 
four  pods,  were  only  5 feet  8 inches,  indead  of  6 feet  3 
inches  and  4-ioths,  which  is  the  circumference  anfwering  to 
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the  diameter  of  2 feet,  it  would  contain  16  feet  9 inches 
and  6-ioths  by  cudomary  meafure,  including  the  fap,  which 
would  be  nearly  equal,  in  drength,  to  4 pods  of  jo  inches 
fquare  ; for  each  of  fuch  pods  will  meafure,  in  the  true  way, 
more  than  five  feet  ; and  the  four  pods,  as  (hewn  at  Jig.  13, 
would  be  reduced  7 s.  in  price,  or  is.  9 d.  each,  leaving  their 
value  about  8,r.  3 d.  a piece.  Mr.  Parker  conliders  it  as  fri- 
volous to  add  illudrations  upon  quedions,  to  which  fimilar 
cafes  are  detailed,  in  every  common  book  on  menfuration  of 
folids  ; but  he  feels  it  highly  neceffaryto  take  notice  of  the 
outline  of  thofe  fads,  which,  like  other  parts  of  the  fubjed, 
are  not  generally  pradifed  upon  : and  further,  fhould  a gate 
of  his  recommendation  be  found  to  lodge  its  head  upon  the 
ground,  he  begs  to  be  confidered  as  accountable  only  for  the 
gate,  and  not  for  the  pod  on  which  it  hangs,  unlefs  his  advice 
in  that  refped  may  alfo  have  been  duly  attended  to.  And  it 
mud  be  underdood  that  he  is  ellimating  the  value  of  an  oak 
gate-pod  of  a certain  drength,  and  not  cavilling  about  the 
difference  as  to  the  cudomary  and  true  meafure  of  round  tim- 
ber, for  the  market  price  of  timber  is  confidered  as  applying 
to  a particular  meafure,  and  taking  into  the  account  the 
wade  in  converting  round  timber  to  ufe. 

It  is  a good  method  to  prevent  gate  pods  from  falling 
forward,  and  the  gate,  of  courfe,  driking  upon  the  ground, 
in  the  fore-part  to  have  dumps  placed  againd  the  front  parts 
of  them,  at  the  time  they  are  firll  fixed  into  the  earth,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  that,  while  they  ad  powerfully  againd 
the  pods,  they  may  not  appear  above  the  furface  of  the  land, 
and  prove  inconvenient.  Thefe  fhould  always  be  llrongly 
nailed  to  the  pods,  and  be  formed  of  well-feafoned  pieces 
of  oak,  being  firmly  rammed  up  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
pods. 

Gates,  Hanging  and  Fajlening  of.  The  modes  of  fixing 
or  attaching  them  to  the  pods,  by  hinges,  or  other  means,  in 
order  that  the  gate  may  open  and  dint  with  eafe  and  conve-- 
nicnce  ; likewife  the  methods  of  fecuring  them  fo  as  to  keep 
them  flint. 

The  hanging  of  gates  is  a budnefs  that  requires  fome  ■ 
ferious  conlideration  to  effed  it  in  a proper  manner.  • It  is 
obvious  that  they  fhould  have  a certain  degree  of  velocity,, 
without  having  too  much,  in  fhutting  themfelves  ; but  this 
is  not  attained  without  fome  degree  of  difficulty.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Rural  Economy  oi  the  Midland  Counties  re-- 
marks, that  though  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
hanging  of  gates  in  Yorkfhire,  both  with  pivots  and  hinges,., 
and  had  acquired  an  adequate  idea  of  the  leading  principles, 
yet  not  having  committed  it  to  writing,  the  real  nature  of  it 
had  efcaped  his  recolledion,  and  a falle  notion  of  it  fupplied 
the  place  ; which  was,  that  the  only  thing  neceffary  was  to 
throw  the  gate  out  of  the  upright,  fo  as  to  lean  towards  the 
pod  j it  being  no  matter  whether  this  inclination  of  it  was  - 
attained  by  the  hooks  or  the  thimbles..  And  that,  led  by 
this  falfe  notion,  he  had. conceived  that  the  iimpled,  and 
confequently  the  bed  way,  to  hang  a gate,  would  be  to  put 
the  hooks  in  exadly  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  to 
give  the  fall  by  the  thimbles  alone.  He  confequently  pre- 
pared a bottom  thimble,  with  a clafp  to  take  the  liar-tree, 
and  with  an  eye  at  each  corner,  in  order  that  the  gate  might 
be  occaiionally  hung  on  one  dde  or  other  of  the  fence,  as  the 
occupation  of  the  inclofure  might  require,  and  with  this 
thimble  hung  a gate. 

The  centres  of  the  pins  of' the  hooks  being  placed  exadly 
perpendicular  to  each  other  by  a plumh  line,  the  gate- 
was  hung  on  ; but  indead  of  falling  this  way  or  that,  it. flood 
dationarily  wherever  it  was  fet.  Finding  himfeif  thus  at  a ! 
Hand  without  inclination  to  remain  long  in  fuch  a disgraceful. 

predica- 
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predicament,  he  fet  the  workmen  to  other  bufinefs,  and 
himfelf  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  principles  of  gate-hanging. 
After  muling  for  fome  time,  with  the  gate  in  his  hand,  and 
Iketching  his  ideas  afterwards  on  paper,  he  faw  clearly,  and 
to  demonllration,  that  the  fall  depended  entirely  upon  the 
hooks ; the  axis  of  motion  is  given  by  the  iituation  of 
the  hooks  with  refpeft  to  each  other ; and,  whichever 
way  the  axis  of  motion  inclines,  that  way  the  gate  will 
fall. 

The  theory  of  this  principle  is  eafily  demonftrable  ; but  it 
requires  diagrams  to  explain  it,  and  is  merely  elementary. 
It  is  fuggefted  that  a gate  fhould  have  two,  what  are  termed 
falls ; one  at  the  poll,  to  make  it  catch  ; and  another  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  gateway,  to  prevent  its  Handing  open. 
The  quantity  of  fall  mull  vary  with  the  ufes  and  length  of 
the  gate,  and  the  judgment  or  fancy  of  the  hanger.  If  a 
gate  has  too  much  fall  at  the  poft,  it  is  liable  to  beat  itfelf 
to  pieces  ; if  too  little,  it  does  not  catch  with  fufhcient 
certainty,  and  is  liable  to  be  blown  open  by  the  wind,  and 
thus  become  a deception,  rather  than  a fafe-guard.  On  fuf- 
ficient  trial,  it  has  been  found,  that  for  field  gates,  one  inch 
and  a half  at  the  poft,  and  an  inch  at  the  right  angle,  give 
what  appears  to  the  writer  a proper  fall  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  thimbles,  the  only  ufe  of  their  being  made 
in  this  or  that  form,  is,  to  counteract  the  crofs  winding  or 
obliquity  of  the  hooks  ; fo  that  the  gate,  when  (hut,  lhall 
hang  plumb  and  level ; or  every  way  in  a perfectly  upright 
pofition.  The  way  to  afcertain  the  true  pofition  of  the  hooks, 
is  that  of  taking  a plumb  line,  or  any  firing  with  a ftone  tied  in 
it,  and  looking  along  the  line  of  the  fence  or  gateway,  to 
drive  the  hooks,  or  move  the  poft,  until  the  centre  of  the 
pin  of  the  upper  hook  appears,  by  the  line  hanging  perpen- 
dicularly before  the  eye,  an  inch  and  a half  nearer  the  middle 
of  the  fence,  than  that  of  the  under  one  ; and  then  looking 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  or  perpendicularly  to  the  gate- 
way, fee  that  the  centre  of  the  pin  of  the  upper  hook  Hands 
one  inch  nearer  the  middle  of  the  road  than  that  of  the 
under  hook  ; obferving  likewife  that  the  pins  of  the  hooks 
ftand,  not  exattly  upright,  but  in  a line  with  each  other, 
forming  one  direct  axis  of  motion. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  as  gates  are  liable  to  fag,  or  fink 
down  by  hanging,  they  fhould  conftantly  be  hung  fomewhat 
above  the  level,  rather  than  below  it.  The  top  thimble  being 
ufually  put  into  the  middle  of  the  har-tree,  with  the  eye  as 
near  to  it  as  the  fhoulder  of  the  hook  will  admit,  the  coun- 
teraction of  courfe  depends  on  the  bottom  thimble.  If  this 
thimble  be  made  with  two  ftrong  ftraps,  to  clafp  the  lower 
part  of  the  har-tree,  as  it  always  ought,  with  an  eye  on  one 
fide,  or  with  two  eyes,  one  on  each  fide,  and  their  centres 
three  inches  apart,  with  projecting  necks,  when  fixed,  one 
inch  farther  from  the  har-tree  than  that  of  the  upper  thimble, 
or,  more  accurately  fpeaking,  with  the  centre  of  the  eye  or 
eyes  of  the  lower  thimble  Handing  an  inch  further  behind  the 
har-tree,  than  the  centre  of  the  eye  of  the  upper  one,  the 
gate  acquires,  on  a certainty,  the  requifite  fall,  yet  hangs  level 
and  upright  when  fliut. 

Other  directions  for  effecting  the  bufinefs  of  hanging 
gates  are  Hated  in  the  corrected  Report  of  the  County  of 
blorthumberland.  Having  fet  the  poft  perpendicular,  let  a 
plumb  line  a l,  fgure  2.  in  the  plate,  be  drawn  upon  it  ; on 
this  line  at  a proper  height  put  in  the  hook  C,  fo  that  it  • 
may  projeCt  three  inches  and  a half  from  the  face  of  the 
poft,  and  at  a convenient  diftance  below  this,  put  in  the 
lower  hook  D*  an  inch  and  a half  to  one  fide,  of  the  perpen- 
dicular line,  and  projecting  two  inches  from  the  face  of  the 
poft  ; then  put  the  top  loop  or  eye  two  inches  from  the  face 
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of  the  har-tree,  and  the  bottom  loop  three  inches  and"  a half 
from  it ; and  when  thus  hung,  the  gate  will,  it  is  contended, 
have  a tendency  to  fhut,  in  every  pofition  in  which  it  may 
be  placed. 

For  if  the  weight  of  the  gate  be  reprefented  by  the  line 
c d in  the  diagram  accompanying  figure  2,  this,  by  the  re- 
folution  of  forces,  is  refolvable  into  other  two,  namely,  c e 
and  d e,  as  feen  in  the  fame  diagram,  the  former  reprefenting 
that  part  of  the  weight  which  prefi'es  in  a perpendicular 
diredtion,  and  the  latter,  that  part  of  it  which  prefi'es  hori- 
zontally, and  gives  the  gate  a tendency  to  fhut.  It  is  re- 
marked that  this  is  a principle  that  has  been  long  known 
and  pradtifed  in  the  hanging  of  gates  that  open  in  both  di- 
rections. 

This  fubjedt  has  been  ftill  farther  inveftigated  and  explained 
in  a late  effay,  by  the  ingenuity  and  exertion  of  Mr.  Parker, 
who  obfcrves  that  “ a gate,  when  fufpended  by  hinges,  is  a 
lever  of  the  fecond  kind,  in  which  the  weight  is  placed 
between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum  ; for  it  is  evident,  that 
the  hand  applied  to  the  head  of  the  gate  is  the  acting  power, 
that  the  gate  itfelf  is  the  weight  to  be  raifed  or  moved,  and 
that  the  hinges  are  the  fulcrum  or  centre  of  motion.”  And 
that  “ when  the  hooks  or  pivots  upon  which  a gate  is  hung 
are  precifely  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line  with  each  other, 
the  gate  will  be  at  reft  wherever  it  may  be  placed  ; and  the 
Came  power  which  is  required  to  move  a gate  thus  fufpended 
through  any  given  arc  of  the  circle,  will  he  exactly  fufficient 
to  bring  the  gate  back  to  its  former  pofition  ; in  proof  of 
which  he  would  inftance  a common  door  to  a room  with 
plain  hinges.  But  the  fmalleft  variation  of  the  hooks  from 
their  perpendicular  line,  will  attach  to  a gate,  fo  fufpended, 
one  determinate  line  of  reft,  and  no  other  ; and  from  any 
part  of  the  circle  which  the  gate  may  be  made  to  deferibe, 
it  muft  have  a conftant  tendency  to  fall  to  that  line  of  reft.” 
That  “ the  line  of  reft  for  a gate  will  always  be  where  the 
head  of  the  gate  approaches  neareft  to  the  ground,  and  from 
thence  being  moved  half  a circle  to  the  right  or  left,  it 
will  there  attain  its  greatefl  height,  and  l’upport  itfelf, 
or  with  a very  flight  aftiftance  may  be  fupported  in  equi- 
librio.  ’ ’ 

But  that  “ when  a gate  is  in  its  line  of  reft,  or  in  its  op- 
pofite  line  of  equilibrium,  the  two  hooks  by  which  it  is  fuf- 
pended, and  the  centre  of  the  gate’s  gravitation  will  be 
found  to  be  in  one  and  the  fame  vertical  plane  : which  will  be 
eafily  underftood  by  obferving  a common  gate,  whofe 
hinges  may  be  put  on  in  any  manner,  however  awkward  or 
perverfe.  And  when  the  hooks  are  in  a perpendicular  line 
with  each  other,  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  they  muft 
always  be  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the  centre  of  the 
gate’s  gravitation,  becaufe  they  will  be  fo  with  any  third 
given  point  whatfoever. 

“ Thefe  general  principles  are  alfo  applicable  to  any  com- 
mon fwing-gate,  which  has  two  or  more  pivots  or  hooks 
at  the  lower  hinge,  when  the  pofition  of  either  one  of  the 
lower  pivots  is  confidered  with  regard  to  the  upper  hook.” 
And,  in  further  explanation  of  thefe  principles,  a figure  is 
given  in  the  Effay,  which  is  fuppofed  “ the  outline  of  a gate 
9 feet  2 inches  long,  from  the  fore-part  of  its  head  to  its 
upper  point  of  fufpeniion,  reprefented  in  the  line  of  reft,  as 
well  as  in  the  oppofite  line  of  equilibrium,  fhewing  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  gate  is  made  to  fall,  from  an  elevation 
of  6 inches  gained  at  the  head,  in  attaining  its  line  of  equili- 
brium ; eftimated  from  the  line,  of  reft,  by  means  of  the 
pofition  of  the  two  hooks,  and  the  proportionate  extra 
length  of  the  lower  thimble.”  It  is  added,  that  “the  line 
of  faftening  fhould  be  22  deg.  30  min.  or  i-i6th  part  of  a 
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circle  fhorbof,  or  within  the  line  of  reft  ; and  confequently 
the  correfponding  line  of  equilibrium  will  alfo  be  22  deg. 
30  min.  fhort  of  the  greateft  extent  of  the  gate’s  opening.” 
But,  however,  in  order  “to  prevent  the  gate  being  left  unfhut, 
it  is  advifed  that  a {hort  poll  fnould  be  placed  at  about  half 
the  diftance  between  the  road  to  be  paffed,  and  the  fence  ad- 
joining the  hanging-poft,  that  is,  2 3 deg.  30  min.  within 
the  line  of  equilibrium  ; fo  that  the  gate  Ihould  not  open  from 
its  line  of  faftening  more  than  about  135  deg.  which  will 
anfwer  every  purpofe  ; and  the  hinges  muft  be  fo  adjufted, 
that  the  gate  fliatl  be  perfectly  upright  at  its  line  of  faften- 
ing.” It  is  conceived,  that  “ a gate  fufpended  in  this  man- 
ner cannot  be  left  open,  excepting  in  high  winds,  but  will 
fhut  of  itfelf,  though  not  with  an  uniformly  accelerated  mo- 
tion, as  might  be  luppofed  ; its  velocity  being  rather  in- 
creafed,  as  it  palfes  the  middle  part  of  its  femi-circular 
courfe,  and  retarded  again  as  it  approaches  its  line  of  reft, 
coinciding  with  the  proportionate  rife  of  the  head  ; allowing 
only  for  fuch  acceleration  as  muft  be  acquired  while  the 
gate,  in  falling  with  a continued  motion,  recedes  more  and 
more  from  the  line  of  equilibrium  : as  the  verfed  fine  of  the 
angle,  formed  by  the  gate  with  its  line  of  reft,  is  to  the 
length  of  1 10  inches,  which  is  the  made  radius  ; fo  will  be 
the  correfponding  rife  of  the  head  of  the  gate  to  3 7-i6ths 
inches,  or  half  the  whole  rife  of  the  gate’s  head,  at  any 
given  angle  within  the  quadrant,  and  the  rife  in  the  head 
afterwards  will  be  as  the  cofine  of  any  given  angle,  formed 
by  the  gate  with  its  line  of  equilibrium,  in  deferibing  the 
complement  of  that  angle,  is  to  the  length  of  the  gate,  or 
radius  ; fo  will  be  the  correfponding  rife  of  the  head  of  the 
gate,  to  the  remaining  3 7-i6ths  inches;  which  cofine  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  gate,  with  the  line  of  equilibrium, 
is  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  complementary  angle,  or  angle  of 
the  gate’s  progrefs,  from  a radius  at  right  angles  to,  or 
equidiftant  from,  the  lines  of  reft  and  equilibrium,  in  per- 
forming its  fupplementary  courfe.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
though  the  rife  of  the  gate  at  the  head  in  the  iirft  90  deg. 
or  half  of  its  femicircular  courfe,  be  3 7-ioths  inches, 
yet  in  the  firft  andlaft  22  deg.  30  min.  of  its  courfe,  it  will 
rife  only  ~ of  an  inch,  or  exactly  6-24ths  and  69-1  i6ths  or 
a 24th  in  each  refpeCtively : and  refpeCting  the  quarter 
fractions,  the  rife  of  the  gate’s  head,  and  correfponding  ve- 
locity of  the  gate’s  fall,  in  equal  eighth  parts  of  its  femicir- 
cular courfe,  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  6,  16,  26, 
32,  and  then  inverfely,  32,26,  16,  and  6.  Andinorderto 
illuftrate  the  matter  ftill  more  clearly,  he  adds  a reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  horizontal  fettion  of  two  hooks  for  a right-handed 
gate,  opening  one  way,  brought  into  one  place  of  obferva- 
tion,  the  upper  hook,  the  lower  hook,  the  line  of  faftening, 
the  line  of  reft,  and  the  line  of  equilibrium.  The  diameter 
of  the  hooks  13-ioths  of  an  inch,  which  is  the  proper  fize 
for  a common  gate.  The  horizontal  diftance  of  the  lines 
falling  from  the  two  hooks,  being  I5-I2ths,  or  2-4ths  of 
an  inch,  is  the  meafure  adapted  to  hinges  which  are  40 
inches  afunder.  In  adjufting  the  hinges,  it  is  necelfary  that 
the  upper  thimble  fnould  incline  j of  an  inch  from  its  centre, 
ttwards  the  hang'n  T-poft,  and  that  the  lower  thimble  Ihould 
be  fere  wed  into  the  heel  of  the  gate  f of  an  inch  out  of  the 
ftraight  line,  inclining  in  the  oppofite  direction,  that  is  from, 
inftead  of  towards,  the  hanging-poft,  both  the  thimbles  to- 
gether making  a variation  of  the  6-i2ths  of  an  inch,  and  to 
correfpond  with  this  variation,  the  upper  hook  fhould  mea- 
fure, from  the  centre  of  the  pin  to  the  fhouldering,  about 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  heel  of  the  gate,  as  the  i-6th  inch 
inclination  of  the  upper  thimble  will  allow  fufficiently  for 
the  gate  hanging  clear  of  the  poll.  The  longer  hook  muft 


be  6-i2ths  inch  longer  than  the  upper  hook,  and  muft  be 
driven  into  the  gate-poft  1 i-6th  inch  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular line  of  the  perforated  part  of  the  gate-poft,  in  which 
the  hooks  are  to  be  received  ; as  the  lower  thimble  muft  alfo 
exceed  the  upper  thimble  in  length  1 2-4ths  inch,  fuppofing 
the  gate  to  be  a right-angled  parallelogram  ; or,  at  leaft, 
the  rail  and  heel  to  be  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  elfe 
the  lower  thimbles  muft  be  extended  by  a waftier,  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  which,  however,  will  not  at  all  interfere 
with  the  velocity  of  the  gate’s  fall ; becaufe  the  hooks  are 
the  centre  of  motion,  upon  which  all  adjuftment,  as  to  the 
gate’s  fall,  depends  : the  places  of  the  thimbles  influencing 
only  the  upright  pofition  of  the  gate  when  fattened.  The 
numbers  of  8-1 2ths  rather  furpafs,  it  is  obferved,  the  pre- 
cife  meafure  of  their  refpe&ive  fidefs  of  the  triangle,  but  are 
nearer  to  the  truth  in  calculation,  than  any  workman  could 
attain  in  applying  thefe  directions  ; for,  in  neither  cafe,  do 
they  exceed  their  true  meafure  fo  much  as  i-24th  of  an  inch, 
and  therefore,  in  the  one,  the  clear  fum  of  ^ inch  is  aflumed 
for  general  purpofes,  and  fliould  the  hinges  be  lefs  than  40 
inches  afunder  | inch  will  be  rather  too  much  ; or,  were 
they  to  be  more  than  40  inches  diftant  from  each  other, 
\ inch,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  rather  too  little  for  the 
juft  proportion.” 

It  is  confidered  as  certain,  “ that  a fmall  fpace  muft  be 
loft  in  hanging  a gate,  though  the  hooks  and  thimbles  be 
made  with  the  greateft  exaCtnefs ; for  the  weight  of  the 
gate  will  draw  the  upper  thimble  to  bear  upon  the  hind  part 
of  the  upper  hook,  and  will  prefs  the  lower  thimble  againft 
the  fore -part  of  the  lower  hook  : this  muft,  however,  be 
trifling  where  the  hinges  are  well  fitted,  and  no  allowance  is 
made  for  it  in  the  drawings  which  he  has  given  ; becaufe  the 
lower  thimble  gains  as  much  upon  the  upper  one  by  their 
being  placed  \ inch,  that  is  f inch  each,  out  of  the  plane 
of  the  gate’s  exteniion,  as  appears  by  the  difference  of  the 
fides  of  the  triangle  numbered  Ii4-i2ths,  and  I5-I2ths 
equal  to  I-I2th  inch,  by  the  meafure  of  15-I2ths,  which  is 
aflumed  but  nearly  about  i-i4th  inch  more,  as  ftated  above; 
or,  on  the  whole,  qqual  to  1 -8th  inch,  which  is  a good  ge- 
neral equivalent  for  the  lofs  in  hanging  a gate,  and  will  ufu- 
ally  be  fufficient  to  preferve  the  upright  pofition  of  the  gate 
when  fattened,  without  having  recourfe  to  a wafher  at  the 
lower  thimble.” 

He  ftates,  that  the  “ velocity,  as  above  given  to  the  gate’s 
fall,  will  be  commonly  fufficient,  without  any  care  of  oiling 
the  hinges  ; but  the  effeCt  of  wind  cannot  be  counteracted  in 
gates  by  any  good  conftruftion  of  the  hinges  ; for  were  a ve- 
locity given  to  a gate’s  fall,  equal  to  the  refiftance  of  fo 
powerful  an  agent,  the  gate  would  foon  want  repair,  from 
the  conftant  violence  of  its  {hutting,  and  be  fo  much  the 
heavier  in  the  hands  of  a horfeman  : befides,  when  a ftrong 
wind  blew  in  the  fame  direction  as  that  of  the  gate’s  fall,  no 
man  on  horfeback  would  be  able  to  withftand  its  force  ; and 
well-conftruCted  gates  are  moil  liable  to  be  aCted  upon  by 
wind  from  their  wide  extent  of  furface  ; but  if  paffengers 
are  fo  carelefs  as  to  leave  gates  open  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  there  will  be  one  fatisfaftion  remaining  ; that  is,  as 
foon  as  the  wind  ceafes,  the  hinges  muft  refume  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  gates  fallen  of  themfelves.” 

Different  directions  are  alfo  given  for  afeertaining  the  pro- 
per pofition  of  the  hooks,  in  cafes  where  the  hinges  of  gates 
are  more  or  lefs  than  40  incites  afunder  ; in  proving  the  truth 
of  which,  “ fuppofe,”  fays  he,  “a  gate  to  be  no  inches 
long,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  rife  at  the  head  6 7-8ths 
inches  in  its  femicircular  courfe,  from  the  line  of  reft  to  the 
line  of  equilibrium,  then  as  the  length  of  the  gate  is  to  the 
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diflance  between  the  two  hinges,  fo  will  be  6 7-8ths  inches 
to  double  the  horizontal  defiance  of  two  perpendicular  lines, 
one  falling  from  each  of  the  hooks.”  Or,  “ take  any  other 
diftance  of  the  hinges  from  each  other,  and  the  required 
extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble  may  be  found  by  placing 
the  numbers  i io,  and  6 7-8ths,  as  the  firft  and  fecond  term 
of  a rule  of  three  proportions,  and  the  new  diftance  of  the 
hinges  muft  be  the  third  term,  the  anfwer,  divided  by  two, 
will  be  the  fought-for  horizontal  diftance  of  the  two,  the  per- 
pendicular lines  falling  from  the  hooks  (adding  tke  lots  in 
hanging  the  gate),  the  anfwer  for  one  is  the  meafure  for  the 
Other.” 

It  is  believed  that  “ thefe  general  rules  will  find  a tolera- 
ble accurate  meafure  in  all  cafes ; for  where  a gate,  or 
wicket,  is  Ihort  and  light,  the  fridlion  of  the  hinges  will  be 
lefs  in  two  refpedls,  both  by  the  diminiflied  prelfure  on  the 
hooks,  from  the  gate’s  lightnefs,  and  the  reduced  diameter 
of  the  pivots,  which  will  fupply  what  is  wanting  in  the  weight 
or  momentum  of  the  gate.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
gate  is  long  and  heavy,  its  increafed  weight,  or  momentum, 
and  its  length  as  a lever,  will  be  oppoled  to  the  additional 
friftions  of  the  hinges.”  And  further,  that  “in  cafes 
where  old  hinges  are  badly  made  with  large  hooks  or  deep 
thimbles,  that  difficulty  is  to  be  met  by  taking  the  propor- 
tion for  the  diftance,  of  the  two  hinges,  from  each  other,  at 
five  or  ten  inches  more  than  it  really  may  be,  with  reference 
to  the  given  table,  or  by  adding  fomething  to  the  ufual  hori- 
zontal diftance,  of  the  lines  falling  from  the  hooks.  But 
when  the  thimbles  are  of  a long  cylindrical  form,  they  are 
extremely  apt  to  bind  upon  the  hooks,  and  will  fometimes 
put  a dead  flop  to  the  gate’s  motion.  With  fuch  thimbles, 
the  attempt  of  adding  to  the  velocity  of  a gate’s  fall,  may 
only  increafe  the  binding  or  fridlion,  and  the  remedy  of  this 
defect,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  hooks  much  fmaller  than 
the  thimbles  ; in  new  thimbles  no  form,  but  that  of  annular 
or  ring-like,  ffiould  be  admitted.  But  by  the  lower  thimble 
being  furnilhed  with  a fcrew  of  equal  diameter  throughout 
its  length,  its  extra  length  may  be  regulated  to  fo  great  a 
nicety  as  half  a turn  of  the  fcrew,  and  may  either  be  let  into 
the  heel  beyond  the  ffiouldering,  or  lengthened  out  by  a 
waffier,  as  circumftances  require,  in  adapting  it  either  tor 
hinges,  which  are  lefs  than  forty  inches  ai'under,  or  the 
contrary,  without  the  help  of  a 'blackfmith,  or  any  freffi 
forging,  which  is  always  troublefome  and  expenfive.  And 
if  a gate  finks  at  the  head,  without  any  fault  in  the  hanging- 
pofts  or  hooks,  the  lower  thimble  may  be  lengthened  out, 
to  bring  the  gate  upright,  and  the  hooks  remain  unal- 
tered.” 

Further,  that  “the  gate-pofts  being  fixed  about  eight 
feet  nine  inches  afunder,  will  be  adapted  for  a gate  nine  feet 
long,  or  nine  feet  two  inches,  including  the  thimbles  ; the 
thimbles  being  attached  to  the  gate  in  the  manner  above 
directed,  let  the  gate  be  fupported  where  it  is  to  hang  and 
fallen,  and  then  drive  in  the  upper  hook,  at  a convenient 
diftance  from  the  edge  of  the  hanging-poll,  fo  that  the 
upper  hinge  ffiall  not  be  in  the  way  of  any  carriage  palling 
the  road,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  near  to  the  edge  of  the 
poll,  as  to  lofe  no  more  room  from  the  road  than  is  unavoid- 
able by  the  head  and  heel  of  the  gate,  extending  a little 
upon  the  two  polls.  It  is  not  necelfary  to  the  gate,  that  it 
ffiould  lap  againll  the  hanging-poll  at  all,  but  fince  the  head 
ought  to  meet  the  falling-poll  at  leall  with  half  its  fubllance, 
or  from  that  to  two  inches,  the  hanging-poll  ffiould  be 
nearly  as  much  covered  by  the  heel,  for  the  fake  of  uni- 
formity. 

When  tl»e  upper  hinge  i’s  fitted,  the  gate  ought  to 


be  fupported  upright,  for  afeertaining  the  place  of  the 
lower  hook,  and  if  the  thimbles  are  properly  put  on,  the 
polition  of  the  lower  hook  cannot  be  millaken  Both  hingea 
being  fitted,  it  remains  to  be  found,  whether  the  hooks  are 
in  their  exact  places ; for  this  purpofe  take  two  plumbed 
lines,  with  fine  threads,  and  heavy  even-fided  plumbs : if  the 
hooks  are  well  finilhed,  the  obfervation  refpeCting  their 
centres  may  be  taken,  by  faftening  the  plumbed  lines  round 
the  hooks,  and  letting  them  fall  from  the  outfide  of  fimilar 
parts  of  the  hooks  ; forty  inches  being  the  given  diftance  of 
the  hinges,  the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  two  lines  falling 
from  the  hooks  ffiould  be  t inch,  and  in  a line  which  forms 
an  angle  of  22°  30'  with  the  gate’s  line  of  faftening:  take, 
therefore,  a common  two-feet  rule,  and  having  opened  the 
legs  to  the  angle  2 2°  30',  place  one  fide  of  it  againll  the 
plumbed  lines,  which*  ought  to  anfwer  to  the  meafure  of 
ly  inch,  while  the  other  leg  of  the  rule  fhould  be  parallel  to 
the  gate’s  line  of  faftening  ; a flight  blow  or  two  with  a 
hammer,  on  one  or  both  of  the  hooks,  in  the  direction  ne- 
celfary,  will  complete  the  adjullment,  and  the  gate  will  be 
found  to  (hut  of  itfelf  for  any  time  within  135',  from  its 
faftening,  and  without  violence,  whether  open  to  the 
fmalleft,  the  greateft,  or  any  intermediate  angle  preferibed 
by  the  Ihort  poll,  which  fhould  be  placed  to  meet  the  middle 
part  of  tlte  gate,  at  the  angle  of  about  135  from  the  line  of 
Faftening.  Further,  it  might  be  prudent  before  the  Ihort 
poll  were  put  down,  to  afeertain  at  what  line  the  gate  will 
Hand  open,  or  be  poifed  by  the  friftion  of  its  hinges,  towards 
the  line  of  equilibrium,  which  will  difeover  how  near  the 
workmen  may  have  adjuiled  the  line  of  faftening  to  2 2°  30' 
Ihort  of  the  natural  line  of  reft  ; and  if  the  gate  is  found  to 
fall  properly,  the  fliort  poll  may  be  put  up  accordingly, 
though  the  method  deferibed  may  not  have  been  minutely 
purfued ; taking  care  that  the  Ihort  poll  be  fufficiently 
within  the  line  of  equilibrium,  and  that  the  gate  fet  off 
from  the  Ihort  poll  with  a velocity  equal  to  overcome  any 
increafed  fridlion  by  rult  of  the  hinges  ; for  oil  fhould  not  be 
ufed  at  all,  as  its  occaiional  aid  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.” 

It  is  further  ftated,  that  “indifferent  gate -polls  are  liable 
to  get  out  of  their  right  polition  ; the  conftant  weight  of 
the  gate  mull  have  a tendency  to  pull  the  hanging-poft  in- 
wards ; the  fall  of  the  gate  may  make  the  falling-poll  recede 
from  the  direction  of  the  frequent  blows  it  receives,  and 
heavy  carriage-wheels  palling  near  the  polls,  will  occaiion 
them  to  open  outwards,  and  the  natural  or  artificial  Hopes 
of  the  ground  adjoining  gate-polls  often  affeft  their  upright 
polition,  and  decline  them  from  the  higher  ground,  and 
many  other  caufes,  produce  fimilar  effects ; to  obviate 
which,  many  contrivances  have  been  recommended,  fuch  as 
mortifing'  the  pair  of  gate-pofts  together  by  crofs  pieces  of 
timber  under  the  road  ; but  the  moll  effedlual  preventive  of 
the  evil  appears  to  be  that  of  letting  down  the  polls  very 
deep  into  the  ground,  which  will  fuperfede  the  expence  of 
crofs  timbers,  and  in  gaining  a firm  hold  at  their  balls, • they 
will  be  the  better  fecured  both  from  natural  and  accidental 
difplacement,  Gate-pofts  for  common  gates  ffiould  be 
from  eight  to  eight  feet  and  a half  in  length.  See  Gate* 
Pojl. 

Care  is  alfo  to  be  taken,  in  hanging  a gate,  to.  choofe 
the  bell  fide  for  it  to  open  ; in  doing  which  there  are  two 
circumftances  to  be  confidered  ; the  principal  one  is,  that 
there  may  be  plenty  of  room  for  a fervant  on  horfebaek  to 
hold  the  gate  while  a carriage  paffes,  and  the  other  is  to 
avoid  its  opening  againll  any  crofs-road  or  path,  and  to; 
which  feme  attention  is  due  to  the  trefpafs  of  cattle  from  a 
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common  road  or  otherwife ; and  it  is  thought  more  fecure 
for  a gate  to  open  againll  that  fide  from  which  the  trefpafs 
maybe  moil  apprehended.  In  fome  cafes,  it  is  advifable  to 
furnifh  a hanging-pod  with  a pair  of  hooks,  on  both  fides  of 
it,  fo  that  the  gate  can  be  fhifted  as  occafion  may  make  it 
convenient. 

“ A key-hole  and  cotter  may  be  put  into  the  lower 
hook,  to  fecure  the  gate  from  being  taken  off  its  hinges  for 
idle  purpofes  ; ora  find  rivetted  to  one  fide  of  either  of  the 
hooks,  with  a little  notch  cut  in  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the 
adjoining  thimble,  is  a fimple  and  good  contrivance,  whereby 
a gate  is  prevented  from  being  taken  off  the  hinges  when 
fhut ; but  is  eafily  taken  off,  at  fome  one  part  of  its  courfe, 
when  required,  where  the  find  comes  oppofite  to  the  notch, 
and  admits  the  thimble  to  pafs  over  the  ftudded  hook. 
And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  one  hook  driven  into  the 
poll  with  its  point  upwards  in  the  common  way,  and  the 
point  of  the  other  hook  in  the  contrary  direClion,  which  is 
an  effcdlual  mode  of  keeping  the  gate  on  its  hinges,  but  it 
has  the  inconvenience  of  not  permitting  the  gate  to  be  re- 
moved without  drawing  one  of  the  hooks. 

“ The  fame  principles  are  applied  in  the  hanging  of  gates 
on  the  contrary  fides,  and  likcwife  to  thofe  of  fwing-gates,” 
•a  full  explanation  of  which  may  be  fcen  in  the  very  ufeful 
Effay  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  method  of  fawing  timber 
for  gates  and  gate-polls. 

The  writer  has  fuggeffed  “ that  the  common  field-gates 
admit  of  a material  dillinCtion  from  road-gates  in  feveral 
refpe&s ; for,  as  to  thofe,  which  are  ufed  very  feldom,  or 
are  generally  locked,  it  is  of  little  confequence,  fo  that  the 
fence  is  made  complete,  whether  they  Unit  of  themfelves  or 
not ; and  fome  people  think  that  a light  high  gate  is  pre- 
ferable to  a low  and  heavier  one  ; but  he  has  heard  a gate 
of  about  4}  feet  high  recommended  for  feveral  reafons,  and 
particularly  as  a fence  againll  horfes  ; becaufe  the  top  rail 
would  meet  their  wind-pipes  inftead  of  their  chells,  and 
being  able  to  put  their  heads  over  it,  they  would  be  the  lels 
likely  to  force  it  with  their  rumps.”  And  that  “ a gate 
opening  out  of  a field  into  a public  road,  Ihould  be  fuch  as 
no  one  could  eafily  get  over,  with  upright  pales  for  mltance, 
fharpened  at  the  top,  and  it  might  be  higher  than  ufual : 
there  is  no  objefticn  to  fuch  gates  opening  double,  as  fold- 
ing-doors, and  he  would  prefer  the  hooks  for  hanging  them 
to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other,  fo  that  the  gates  Ihould 
remain  wherever  they  might  be  placed  ; and  no  other  faften- 
ing  ought  to  be  allowed  but  a lock  and  key : this  fuppefes 
that  there  is  no  common  road  or  path  through  the  field.” 
But,  “ in  very  heavy  lodge -gates,  and  turnpike-gates,  lie 
has  feen  the  lower  hinge  contrived  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
have  a piece  of -iron  let  into  a llone,  with  the  top  of  the 
iron  rounded  and  bevelled  acutely  towards  a point,  and  a 
focket  which  may  be  faffened  to  the  heel  of  the  gate  with 
ferew-pins  and  nuts  4 and  the  focket  is  of  courfe  lefs  acute 
than  the  bevel  to  be  received,  fo  that  as  little  friftion  as 
poffible  may  be  occalioncd  in  opening  the  gate  by  the  twill 
of  the  hinges,  which  in  neither  caie  will  be  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  The  pivot  is  well  protected  from  rain  and  dirt 
in  this  manner,  but  he  would  always  prefer  the  common 
bucks  and  thimbles  of  a proper  ilrengtli  ; and  if  it  were 
thought  neceffary,  the  gate  might  be  in  part  iuppprted  bv 
a fmall  roller  or  caller  placed  under  the  heel.  And  he  lias 
alfo  fecn  the  lower  hinge  of  a fvving-gate  formed  with  four 
hooks,  or  pivots,  the  two  middle  ones  being  projected  a 
little  further  from  the  hanging-polls  than  the  others,  and 
the  part  attached  to  the  gate  indented  to  anfwer  the  hooks  : 
but  the  fame  objections  apply  to  this  as  to  thofe  noticed 
already. 
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The  Proportion  in  regard  to  Plooks  and  Thimbles,  fup- 
pofing  a Gate  to  be  a right-angled  Pai'allelogram,  fet 
forth  in  Inches  and  twelfth  Parts  of  Inches. 
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In  order  to  render  thefe  principles  more  evident,  Mr. 
Parker  lias  given  the  following  figure  and  defeription  of 
the  method  of  hanging  gates  : At  Jig.  14.  is  a feCtion  of 
two  gate-polls,  with  the  proper  pofition  of  the  hinges  of  a 
gate,  which  is  deilgned  to  open  one  way,  difplaving  the  line 
of  fallening,  the  line  of  reft,  and  the  line  of  equilibrium  ; 
which  two  laft  lines  are  in  the  fame  vertical  plane,  both  with 
the  hooks,  and  with  the  centre  of  the  gate’s  gravitation  j 
and  at  about  i-i6th  part  of  a circle  within  the  line  of  equi- 
librium, a Ihort  poll  is  fixed  in,  to  prevent  the  gate  opening 
too  near  upon  its  equilibrium,  and  thereby  becoming  liable 
to  be  left  open.  Fig.  15.  is  the  upper  thimble  for  a common 
4 U gate. 
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gate,  which  is  lefs  expenfive,  but  by  no  means  Jo  good  as 
when  the  ftrap  extends  to  the  whole  length  of  the  gate,  as 
deferibed  below;  this  thimble  is  twilled  i-4th  of  an  inch 
bearing  towards  the  hanging-poll.  Fig.  1 6.  is  the  lower 
thimble  of  a gate  proportioned  to  the  upper  thimble  Jig.  15, 
as  it  inch  is  to  3 inches,  in  regard  to  the  diftance  between 
their  centres  and  fhoulders  refpeftively.  Thefe  thimbles 
are  adapted  for  a_gate  whofe  hinges  are  40  inches  afunder, 
and  as  40  is  to  1 ? , the  difference  in  this  inllance,  fo  fhould 
be  any  other  diftance  from  hinge  to  hinge,  to  the  propor- 
tionate difference  or  extra  length  of  the  lower  .thimble ; 
and  the  greater  the  extra  length  might  be  made,  over  and 
above  inch  proportion,  the  greater  mufl  become  the  velocity 
of  the  gate’s  fall,  or  tendency  towards  the  line  of  reft  ; 
until  its  courfe  is  arreiled  by  the  faftening-polt  i-i6th  part 
of  the  circle,  or  2 2°  30'  Ihort  of  the  line  of  reft.  The 
lower  thimble  is  let  into  the  gate  by  a ferew  of  equal  fub- 
ftance  throughout  its  length,  or  not  tapered,  in  order  that 
the  ad'iuftment  of  the  thimbles,  as  to  the  velocity  of  the 
gate’s  fall,  may  be  regulated  to  fo  great  a nicety  as  half  a 
turn  of  the  ferew  : and  the  thimble  may  either  be  let  into 
the  heel  of  the  gate,  or  lengthened  out  by  a wafher,  as 
occafion  fhall  require.  The  pofttion  of  the  thimbles,  in 
refpedl  to  each  other,  mull  be  favoured  alfo  by  the  lower 
thimble,  which  being  placed  i-qth  of  an  inch  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  heel  of  the  gate,  in  the  contrary  diredlion 
of  the  upper  thimble,  the  whole  difference,  as  to  the  diftances 
of  the  two  thimbles  from  the  hanging-poll,  will  be  one-half 
of  an  inch  ; and  their  vertical  plane,  which  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  lines  of  reft  and  equilibrium,  will  form  an  angle  with 
the  line  of  fattening  of  22  30',  or  i-i6th  part  of  a circle; 
this  adjuftment,  in  effedl,  adds  I-I2th  of  an  inch  to  the  extra 
length  of  the  lower  thimble,  fo  that,  by  a plumb-line,  it  will 
be  found  (when  the  gate  is  hung  upright,  as  it  always  ought 
to  be)  that  the  adlual  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble, 
or  horizontal  diftance  of  the  two  centres  from  each  other, 
will  be  ij  -(-  d,  = 1-3-  inch.  Fig.  17.  is  the  upper  hook. 
Fig.  18.  is  the  lower  hook,  with  key-hole  and  cotter,  and 
is  half  an  inch  longer  fijom  its  centre  to  the  fhoulder  than 
the  upper  hook,  in  order  to  anfvver  the  thimbles ; the  a final 
pofttion  of  the  hooks,  with  refpedl  to  each  other,  or  rather 
the  horizontal  diftance  of  two  perpendicular  lines,  one 
falling  from  the  centre  of  each  of  the  hooks,  will  be  about 
1 f of  an  inch  only  ; for  if  the  hooks  and  thimbles  are  made 
to  fit  properly,  each  hook  will  then  be  more  than  i-j6tli 
part  of  an  inch  fmaller  than  its  thimble  ; for  as  the  whole 
lofs  in  hanging  a gate  need  not  be  fo  much  as  i-8th  of  an 
inch,  or  not  more  perhaps  than  i~izth  (which  exadtly  ba- 
lances what  is  gained  in  the  thimbles),  the  extra  length  of 
the  lower  thimble  before  it  is  fixed  to  the  gate,  and  that  of 
the  lower  hook  before  it  is  driven  into  the  poft,  ought  pre- 
cifely  to  accord  with  the  dimenfions  expreffed  in  the  plate, 
fuppoftng  the  diftance  of  the  two  hinges  to  be  40  inches.'*’ 
And  it  is  added,  that  “ the  diameter  of  the  hooks  fhould 
be  about  13-161.333  of  an  inch,  and  the  perforated  parts  of 
the  thimbles,  when  made  to  fit  fuch  hooks,  will  be  about 
»4-i6ths,  that  is,  7-8ths  of  anrinch  diameter:  for  pivots  of 
this  fize,  the  above  calculations  are  fuited,  as  to  the  velocity 
of  a gate’s  fall ; and  the  thimbles  fhould  be  made  of  round- 
ed iron,  that  the  fr.dtion  may  be  reduced  by  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  urface  to  be  affedled  thereby  : as  is  (hewn  by  Mr. 
Vince’s  experiments  “ On  the  Motion  of  Bodies  affecled 
by  Frifinn.”  Vol.  LXXV.  Philofophical  Transitions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  And  when  old  iron-work 
is  made  ufe  of,  wherein  a larger  furface  is  expefed  to  fric- 
tion, i-8tn,  or  3 -4th  of  an  inch,  as  may  be  fufficient,  added 
to  the  common  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble,  will  be 
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the  readied  means  of  counteracting  the  exti-a  fridlion.”’ 
But,  “ if  the  heel  of  a gate  be  not  at  right  angles  with 
the  rail,  or  the  perforated  parts  of  the  thimbles  be  greater 
than  the  proportion  allowed  for,  the  deficiency,  in  either  or 
both  cafes,  mull  be  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  length  of 
the  lower  thimble. 

“ A complete  gate  for  opening  one  way,  and  conftrudled 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  {hull  not  fink  at  the  head,  as  ordi- 
nary gates  are  apt  to  do,  is  fnewn  at  Jig.  6.  The  bars  are 
let  into  the  middle  parts  of  the  head  and  heel,  and  the  lac- 
ings are  tapered  for  finifhing  upon  a level  furface  with  the 
heel,  head,  and  rail ; as  is  evident  in  the  following  direc- 
tions for  the  flawing  out  the  timber,  which  fhould  be  of 
kind  oak,  not  too  lough,  and  entirely  free  from  fap.”  But 
“ the  wafte  in  planing  and  finifhing  a gate  may  be  allowed 
for  or  not,  as  the  gate  is  defired  to  be  a little  more  or  lefs 
ftrong.”  But,  “ when  the  timber  is  good,  it  is  reduced  fa 
little  by  being  planed  and  finifhed  into  a gate,  that  no 
allowance  need  be  made  for  the  wafte  ; or,  at  all  events,  if 
the  fawyer  attends  to  the  dimenfions  recommended,  the  gate 
will  be  quite  ftrong  enough  for  its  fize.” 
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which  will  be  found  to  form  a well  proportioned  gate,  the 
whole  of  the  eight  parts  at  the  head  prefenting  to  the  eye 
2'  inches,  and  feven  out  of  the  eight  parts  at  the  heel, 
that  is,  all  excepting  the  heel  itfelf,  pi'efent  3^  inches.”1 
And  in  it  “ the  diagonal  lacing  is  fitted  into 'the  heel  by  a 
ftrong  butment,  even  with  the  lowell  bar,  and  its  fmaller 
end  meets  the  upper  angle  at  the  head,  and  is  confined' 
laterally  by  two  upright  lacings ; this  would  keep  up  the- 
rail,  provided  the  head  were  not  pullred  forward,  and  that  is 
prevented  by  an  iron  ftrap  of  equal  length  to  the  gate,, 
being  attached  to,  or  forming  a part  cf  the  upper  thimble 
in  the  firft  inllance,  where  it  holds  the  heel  of  the  gate  by 
the  fhoulder  of  the  thimble  ; it  is  afterwards  ferewed  to  the 
rail  at  proper  diftances  ; and  laftly,  fecures  the  whole  work 
together,  by  a ferew-nut,  rounded  and  let  into  the  front  of 
the  gate’s  head,  as  ieen  above-  The  iron  ftrap  is  about  an 
inch  by  a quarter  af  an  inch  in  fubftance,  for  one  half  of 
its  length,  when  it  is  tapered  towards  the  head  of  the  gate. 
At  the  end  nearrfl  to  the  thimble  it  is  made  flronger  for  a 
few  inches ; and  clofe  to  the  {boulder  of  the  thimble,  it 
fhould  be  as  much  as  half  of  an  inch  thick  ; the  edges  are 
chamfered  off,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  gradually  taper- 
ed from  the  heel  to  the  head  of  the  gate,  widening  a little 
round  the  hole  which  is  left  for  the  upright  part  of  the 
latch  adjoining  to  the  handle,.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
gate  is  in  fact  fufpended  by  the  iron  ftrap  and  rail,  intte&d 
of  the  heel,  which  afiifts  greatly  in  preventing  any  ilrain 
upon  the  mortifes  by  the  gate’s  own  weight,  or  otherwife.” 
The  writer  fays,  he  “ cannot  imagine  a gate  of  a more 
durable  conflradlion,  and  that  it  feems  particularly  well 
calculated  for  road-gales.  As  in  refpedl  to  a field,  through 
which  there  is  no  common  road,  it  is  immaterial  what  iort 
of  gates  may  be  ufed,  fo  that  they  be  made  fee u re  againft 
cattle.” 
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In  rt  fpedl  to  the  fanning  it  is  cbferved  by  the  fame  writer, 
that  moil  blackfmiths  have  favourite  notions  of  thefe  faften- 
ings,  and  that  from  their  great  variety,  it  is  only  neceffary 
to  confider  fuch  as  have  been  found  ufeful  on  trial.  The 
fattening,  {hewn  at  jg.  19,  “ is  remarkably  eafy  for  a horle- 
rr.an  to  open,  and  as  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  be  opened 
by  cattle  : the  upright  wire  of  the  latch  is  furnifhed  with 
a guard,  and  the  mortife  of  the  head  of  the  gate,  through 
v/nich idle  latch  pafles,  is  finifhed  with  fheet-iron  efcutcheons, 
like  thofe  feen  at  jg.  22,  the  fattening  being  completed 
with  the  catch  21,  having  a button  in  the  place  of  the  ring. 
Fig.  20.  is  a common  peg-latch  for  the  head  of  a gate, 
with  a guard  to  render  it  fafer  for  cattle,  which  might  run 
againft  it  when  the  gate  is  open  ; and  this  forms  a very 
fecure  fattening,  either  with  or  without  the  guard,  when 
attached  to  the  catch,  Jig.  2 1 ; but  it  is  thought  very  in- 
convenient for  horfemen,  and  particularly  fo  for  thofe  who 
are  not  accuftomed  to.  it.  Fig.  21.  is  the  catch  adapted  to 
the  latch,  Jig.  22.  Fig.  22.  reprefents  two  (heet-iron 
efcutcheons,  and  a pattern  for  a ftrong  latch,  which  is  ex- 
ecuted in  call; -iron  3*4ths  of  an  inch  thick.  Fig.  23.  is  the 
catch  belonging  to  Jig.  19,  to  be  made  alfo  of  caft-iron, 

1 inch  thick.  Fig.  24.  is  a hafp  with  a peg,  of  which  the 
ftud  pafles  through  the  lower  hole,  but  is  too  large  to  pafs 
the  upper  hole,  and  therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the 
hafp  : this  may  be  made  very  ufeful  in  the  fold-yard,  &c.” 

The  author  ftates,  that  “ the  double  drop  catch,  jig.  25, 
has  been  ufed  for  fome  time  in  parts  of  Shropffiire  and 
Staffordffiire,  and  that  he  took  no  fmall  pains  to  improve  it : 
he  adapted  it  for  fitting  an  angle  of  a poll,  of  whichyfgv 
26  is  am  horizontal  fedlion,  and  the  fcrew-pin  in  the  centre 
is  made  to  anfwer  two  purpofes  : that  of  attaching  the  iron 
work  more  firmly  to  the  poll,  and  alio  of  returning  the 
points  of  the  drop  catches  as  often  as  either  of  them  is 
driven  upwards  by  the  latch,  the  catch  being  thus  inftantly 
repulied  into  its  former  pofition,  beftrre  the  gate  has  time 
to  recoil  beyond  it.”  It  is  fuppofed,  that  this  “ lort  of 
catch  is  calculated  for  a firing-gate,  which,  having  been 
opened  either  way,  falls  to  its  line  of  reft,  but  is  prevented 
from  patting  it  by  the  obftruction  of  one  of  the  catches  ; 
while  the  other  catch  giving  way  for  the  latch,  drops  again, 
.and  the  gate  is  completely  fattened.’’  And  he  “ afterwards 
•applied  the  fame  principle  to  a ftngle  catch,  for  a gate  to 
open  only  one  way,  fig.  27,  in  which  he  conceived  that  he 
had  been  very  fuccedsful. 

“ It  was  next  to  be  determined  what  kind  of  latch  was 
moft  proper  for  thefe  catches,  and  he  found  that  the  belt 
contrivances  for  baffling  cattle  were  apt  to  puzzle  his  vi- 
fitors,  whofe  convenience  was  entitled  to  a ttiare  of  his  atten- 
tion.” He  “ at  firft  tried  an  iron  peg.  Jig.  28,  to  be  driven 
into  the  head,  oppofite  the  top  rail,  for  a road-gate,  and 
when  it  was  to  be  placed  lower  for  a fold-yard,  or  common 
field-gate,  to  be  fattened  with  a icrew-nut,  both  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  figure.  He  then  found  it  neceffary  to 
add  a handle  to  the  drop,  Jig.  27,  but  his  friends  would 
ftill  infill  upon  it  that  it  was  a two-handed  fattening,  and 
very  inconvenient  for  horfemen  ; lie  therefore  foon  dif- 
continued  the  iron  peg,  in  regard  to  the  double  catch, 
though  lie  approves  of  it  for  fome  purpoles.”  He  thinks 
“ it  certainly  never  can  be  opened  by  cattle,  and  it  would 
be  eafy  'enough  for  a horfeman  to  open,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  it ; yet  fhould  he  take  faft  hold  of  the 
handle  of  the  catch  with  the  fore  part  of  the  band,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  railing  the  drop,  he  will  detach  that  hand 
from  the  gate,  and  he  mutt,  then  feek  the  aid  of  his  other ; 
though  by  placing  the  thumb  or  palm  of  the  hand  upon 
the  drop -catch,  and  referving  the  full  liberty  of  his  fingers, 


he  may  open  the  gate  very  well^with  one  hand  ; but  when 
the  catch  is  upon  the  contrary  fide  of  the  gate  to  that  of 
the  horfeman,  it  will  not  be  quite  fo  convenient,  for  the 
fingers  or  fore-part  of  the  hand  mutt  m that  cafe  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  catch,  while  the  thumb  opens  the  gate. 
A great  advantage  may  be  gained  by  having  the  iron  peg 
guarded,  as  reprefented  at  Jigs.  29  and  30,  which  will  re- 
move the  objection  to  its  being  in  any  way  dangerous  ; and 
while  it  facilitates  the  opening  of  the  gate  with  one  hand, 
it  throws  a frefh  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cattle.” 

But  “ the  iron-peg  latch  would  net,  however,  anfwer  for 
the  iwing-gate,  and  he  has  fupplied  its  place  'by  the  jointed 
latch  A,  in  jig.  6,  the  principle  of  which  is  not  uncommon  ; 
the  part  O forms  a molt  complete  guard  to  the  latch,  and 
the  handle,  being  a femicircular  ring,  refts  upon  the  upper 
bar  of  the  gate,  or  upon  the  fecond  bar,  making  it*  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  a cow  or  horfe  could  ever  lift  up  a 
latch  of  this  kind.”  But  that  for  a fwiiig-gate  the  latch 
fhould  be  placed  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  middle  part  or 
the  head,  that  the  gate  may  the  better  refill  the  jar  of  its 
fnutting ; for  the  ludden  check  which  the  drop-catches 
give  to  a f wing-gate,  is  greater  than  what  is  found  in  ordi- 
nary faftenings ; and  if  the  latch  were  placed  towards  the 
top  of  the  head  of  the  gate,  it  would  be  as  deftrudtive  as 
the  common  manner  of  hanging  fingle  gates.  ’ ’ 

After  “ having  finifhed  his  drop-catches,  a friend  affured 
him,  that  he  had  feen  both  fingle  and  double  catches  in 
Suffolk  upon  the  fame  principle,  and  at  his  requeft  he  pro- 
cured him  a very  good  flcetch  of  them,  and  alfo  a fort  of  - 
model : as  far  as  he  could  judge  from  the  drawings  of  the 
Suffolk  catches,  they  feemed  rather  to  have  the  advantage 
of  thofe  which  he  had  firft  feen  in  Shropfhire.'’  But,  ‘s  in 
the  courfe  of  an  exteniive  tour  he  made,  he  took  occaficn  to 
obferve,  that  however  generally  good  methods  of  hanging 
and  faftening  gates  might  be  underftood,  they  were  very 
rarely  pradtifed;  and  he  cannot  help  particularly  noticing 
the  gates  acrofs  the  public  roads  in  Dorfetfhire,  which  are 
very  numerous,  in  fupport  of  his  affertion  : and  fhould  thefe 
hints  ever  find  their  way  fo  far,  he  hopes  that  public  as  wt  11 
as  private  convenience,  in  fuch  refpet?:,  may  thereby  be  pro- 
moted. He  favv  a catch,  fimilar  tojg.  3 1 , in  Devonfhire, 
and  the  latch  ufed  with  it  was  a kind  of  iron  peg  nailed  to 
the  inner  fide  of  the  top  rail  of  the  gate  ; but  there  is  an 
objection,  lie  thinks,  to  any  catch  receiving  the  latch  above 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  catch  turns  : fuch  a faftening,  if 
the  gate  finks  but  very  little,  will  gradually  become  uftd.efs, 
which  gives  an  undoubted  preference  to  the  other  rivop- 
catches ; as  with  them  a gate  muft  fink  two  inches  (which 
one  that  is  well  hung  never  ought  to  do)  before  ihe  catch 
will  ceaie  to  art. 

“ It  is  very  material,  he  thinks,  that  the  iron  peg  fhould 
not  reft  clofe  againft  the  gate-poft,  as  that  would  very  much 
increafe  the  difficulty  complained  of  in  opening  a gate  with 
thefe  faftenings;  the  middle  part  of  the  head  of  the  gate,  an 
to  its  thicknefs,  is  the  fitted,  to  receive  the  iron  peg,  whether 
it  is  to  be  placed  high  or  low,  and  the  play  of  the  catch  will 
be  the  fame  in  all  inftances,  provided  its  fhouldcring  is 
adapted  accordingly.’’ 

The  writer  ftates  that  “ the  double  catch,  jg.  32,  is  ufed 
at  this  time  in  feveral  parts  of  Shropfhire,  with  the  latch 
adjoining  it  made  to  rile  upon  a pivot.  The  hollow  part 
of  the  latch  is  in  fliape  and  fize  like  a table-fpoori,  with  a 
hole  drilled  through  it  to  prevent  rain  lodging  there;  a 
fwing-gate  with  this  faftening  is  opened  either  by  the  hand 
prefiing  down  the  hollow  part  of  the  latch,  or  on  horleback 
you  may  put  a ftick,  or  the  butt  end  of  a whip  into  it,  and 
with  only  one  exertion  the  gate  may  be  thrown  open  : on 
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the  return  of  the  gate,  the  latch  Unices  againft  the  lower 
part  of  one  of  the  catches,  either  of  which  will  rife  upon 
its  refpe&ive  pivot,  till  obftrudled  by  an  iron  pin  or  llud, 
placed  near  the  centre  of  the  iron-work.  Thefe  drop- 
catches  are  thinner  at  their  upper  parts  than  they  are  down- 
wards, which  affifts  the  latch  in  rifing  clear  of  them  ; and 
when  the  gate  is  fattened,  the  latch  is  at  rett  between  the 
two  drop-catches.  This  is  not  a very  eafy  fattening  to  de- 
fcribe,  and  might  be  proper  to  be  more  particular  were  it 
not  for  the  preference  due  to  other  contrivances.”  He 
ftates  further,  that  “ a guard  mutt  be  adapted  for  fuch  a 
latch,  or  cattle  would  be  likely  to  open  it ; but  this  fatten- 
ing is  particularly  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  either  by  the 
linking  or  the  contradlion  of  the  gate  : every  objection  might 
be  more.eattly  removed  than  the  effects  of  the  gate’s  linking, 
and  to  this  he  has  made  a flight  improvement,  as  in  the 
figure  ; that  is,  when  the  latch  has  funk  lower  than  the 
catches,  it  will  ftrike  againft  an  inclined  plane,  and  have  a 
chance  of  rifing  upon  its  pivot  to  overcome  the  obftacle. 
But  he  has  lately,  he  fays,  received  a catcli  for  a gate  from 
Leicefterfhire,  which,  though  it  poffeffes  a great  likenefs 
to  that  at  fg.  27,  has  one  material  advantage  ; that  is,  that 
it  confines  the  latch  when  the  gate  is  at  reft,  by  a full  inch 
and  a half  within  a narrower  compafs,  or  allows  it  fo  much 
lefs  play,  which  was  very  defirable.  This  pattern  of  a 
fingle  catch'  admitted  of  a fmall  improvement,  and  it  was 
eafily  adapted  alfo  to  a double  catch:  with  refpc/l  to  their 
ufe,  what  has  been  faid  in  regard  to  that  at  fg.  27,  and 
thofe  at  Jigs.  25  and  26,  will  properly  apply  to  thefe  catches. 
The  fingle  catch  is  reprefented  at  fg.  33,  and  the  double 
catches  at  Jigs.  34  and  35,  which  are  entitled  to  a moft  de- 
cided preference,  compared  with  any  that  he  has  ever  met 
■with.  Befides,  the  handle  of  the  fingle  catch  rifes  almoft 
perpendicularly,  and  therefere  does  not  interfere  with  the 
hand  in  performing  its  double  office  of  opening  the  gate, 
and  holding  up  the  catch  at  the  fame  inftant : whereas  the 
handle  of  the  catch,  fig.  27,  mutt  be  brought  much  for- 
warder in  lifting  it  up  than  that  of  the  catch  Jig.  33,  and 
this,  added  to  the  difference  in  the  play  of  the  gate,  will 
make  altogether  about  three  inches,  which  is  a great  deal 
in  the  fpan  of  a hand.”  But,  he  obferves,  that  “ there  is 
an  objedlion  which  attaches  equally  to  thefe  kinds  of  catches, 
as  to  others,  that  they  may  eafily  be  broken  off  a poll,  and 
carried  away  ; and  to  obviate  this,  he  confeffes  himfelf  in- 
competent to  advife  any  certain  mode  of  fecuring  them  ; 
but  he  fubmits  that  where  fuch  depredations  have  been  ex- 
perienced, there  will  ingenuity  rnoff  likely  be  found  to 
counteract  them.”  The  writer  concludes  by  obferving, 
that  “ there  are  many  inventions  of  fpring  catches  and 
latches,  the  common  forts  of  which  are  very  liable  to  be 
out  of  repair,  by  being  conftantly  expofed  to  the  weather, 
and  that  thofe  of  a fuperior  kind  are  too  expenfive  for  ge- 
neral purpofes.” 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  infert,  among  thefe  different  forts  of 
faffenings,  the  reprefentation  of  a convenient  mode  of  con- 
fining horfes  to  their  fituations  in  liable -yards  or  other 
places.  This  is  feen  at  Jig.  36,  in  the  plate,  and  confifts  of 
a hook  and  ring,  by  which  they  can  be  held  by  the  halter 
or  bridle,  and  which,  though  commonly  known  and  em- 
ployed in  many  places, 'cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended: 
a liable -yard  Ihould  always  be  well  furnifhed  with  fuch 
hooks,  to  prevent  the  ufe  of  common  nails,  which  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  ; and  one  of  them  may  occafionally  be- 
come an  ufeful  appendage  to  a gate  or  wicket. 

There  is  alfo  a hafp,  fuch  as  that  fecn  at  fig.  37,  with  a 
hook  rivetted  to  it,  that  may  be  found  ufeful  for  fold-yard 
gates,  pig -Hies,  dog-kennels,  and  other  places  of  a fimilar  kind. 
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Gates,  Caji-iron  Hangings  and  Fajlenings  for. — The  intro- 
dudlion  of  call -iron  hinges  and  faffenings  for  gates  has  been 
attempted,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  by  Mr.  Parker,  by 
which  the  expence  in  fuch  cafes  is  greatly  leffened,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  durability  of  the  articles  vaftly  increafed. 
It  is  remarked  by  him,  “ that  not  a fingle  inllance  of  failure 
has  come  within  his  knowledge  in  this  fort  of  iron-work 
for  gates,”  though  it  “ has  been  purpofely  fubmitted  to 
the  moil  fevere  tefts  ; and  he  has  little  doubt  but  that  in 
reafonable  time  the  improvement  will  be  generally  adopted.” 
It  has,  indeed,  been  found  that  faffenings  of  this  fort  are 
capable  of  refilling  the  llrongeft  horfe  purpofely  rode 
againft  the  gate  ; and  the  ftoutell  man  may  throw  the  gate 
towards  its  falling-poll  with  all  Iris  power,  without  injury 
to  the  call  hangings.  And  further,  that  the  faving  to  the 
public  by  the  adopting  of  call  iron,  in  companion  with 
the  bell  wrought  iron  work  is,  it  is  fuppofed,  apparently 
more  than  fixty,  but  in  reality  not  lefs  than  fifty  per  cent. 
It  is  obferved  that  tire  different  patterns  have  been  executed 
with  great  corretlnefs,  in  fine  mahogany,  to  the  perfedl  fa- 
tisfadlion  of  the  inventor,  and  that  the  callings  are  confe- 
quenlly  the  fame.  It  was  therefore  only  neceffary  for  their 
ftrength  to  be  fully  demonftrated ; and  that,  this  having  been 
done,  his  defign  is  completed.  But  Ihould  the  call  iron-work 
in  any  cafe  happen  to  be  furnilhed  from  the  foundery  without 
being  accurately  fitted,  it  may  be  adjulled  by  filing  with  the 
fame  facility  that  wrought  iron  work  can  be  altered,  or  at 
leaft  with  very  little  more  difficulty. 

The  public  have  been  undertaken  to  be  ferved  with  pro- 
per fupplies  of  thefe  call-iron  hangings  and  faftetiings,  by 
Meffrs.  Heerman,  Francis,  & Co.  Eagle  Foundery,  Birming- 
ham ; the  callings  being  completely  finilhed  and  fitted  at 
the  charge  of  3 |r/.  the  pound.  The  quantity  of  two  tons 
has  been  directed  to  be  call  without  delay,  and  feveral  hun- 
dred weights  of  callings  already  brought  into  ufe  under  the 
immediate  advice  of  the  inventor. 

The  following  hints,  or  memoranda,  are  furnifhed  with 
the  view  of  affording  a diftinft  method  of  giving  orders  for 
the  call-iron  work  to  thofe  gentlemen  or  other  perfons 
who  may  wiffi  to  make  a trial  of  it. 

For  the  gate  (hewn  at  fg.  6,  to  which  a liead-llrap  and 
ftrap-thimble  are  adapted,  of  call  iron,  omitting  the  inter- 
mediate length  of  the  nine-feet  iron  {trap,  the  direftions 
may  be  for  Mr.  Parker’s  patterns.  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9,  (the  callings  being  emboffed  with  numbers  from  1 
to  16),  17 \lb.,  5s.  7 \d.\  a pair  of  Iheet-iron  efcutcheons,  2 d.; 
No.  9 is  the  jointed  latch  formed  in  three  pieces:  12  two-inch 
wood  ferews,  4 one  and  a half  inch  ditto,  and  16  two-penny 
clout-nails  are  likewife  neceffary  to  complete  the  whole. 

But  for  a common  ready  made  gate,  having  a llrong 
top-rail  for  the  ftrap-thimble,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7, 
15/1 b.  4;.  8^.  are  only  required ; with  12  two-inch  ferews, 
and  two  one  and  a half  inch  ditto.  And  for  a common 
gate,  not  having  a llrong  top-rail  for  the  ftrap-thimble. 
Nos.  ,1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  l$lb.  4-r.  o Jr/.,  are  merely  requi- 
fite.  The  coll  of  a complete  fet  of  fpecimens,  being  fix- 
teen  in  number,  which  forms  fets  for  every  purpofe,  in- 
cluding fwing-gates,  41  lb.,  is  1 2J-.  Cj\d. 

It  is  dated,  in  addition,  that  the  lhapes  of  the  feveral 
pieces  of  call-iron  work  will  point  out  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  refpeftively  to  be  attached  to  the  gates  in  ordinary 
cafes. 

Gate,  in  Engineery,  is  applied  to  the  clofe -boarded 
doors  of  lacks  or  fluices  on  canals  or  rivers,  for  penning  the 
water : in  a lock  thefe  are  dillinguilhed  by  upper-gates  and 
lower-gates,  according  as  they  are  placed  at  the  head  or  tail 
of  the  lock.  See  Canal. 
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Gate,  or  Gait,  in  the  Manege,  called  in  French  train,  is 
ufed  for  the  going  or  pace  of  a horfe. 

Gate,  in  a Military  Senfe,  is  made  of  ftrong  planks,  with 
iron  bars,  to  oppofe  an  enemy.  They  are  generally  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  curtin,  from  whence  they  are  feen,  and 
defended  by  the  two  flanks  of  the  baftion.  They  fliould  be 
covered  with  a good  ravelin,  that  they  may  not  be  feen  or 
enfiladed  by  the  enemy.  Thefe  gates,  belonging  to  a forti- 
fied place,  are  paffages  through  the  rampart,  which  may  be 
fhut  or  opened  by  means  of  doors  and  a portcullis.  They 
are  either  private  or  public. 

Private  gates  are  thofe  paffages  by  which  the  troops  can 
go  out  of  the  town  unfeen  by  the  enemy,  when  they  pafs 
to  and  from  the  relief  of  the  duty  in  the  outworks,  or  on 
any  other  occafion  which  is  to  be  concealed  from  the  be- 
iiegers. 

Public  gates  are  thofe  paffages  through  the  middle  of 
fuch  curtins,  to  which  the  great  roads  or  public  ways  lead. 
The  dimenfions  of  thefe  are  ufually  about  thirteen  or  four- 
teen feet  high,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  wide,  continued  through 
the  rampart,  with  proper  veceffes  for  foot  paffengers  to  hand 
in  out  of  the  way  of  wheel-carriages.  The  front  of  the 
gate-way  on  the  outfide  is  commonly  ornamented  with 
architecture  either  of  the  Tufcan  or  Doric  order  : and  over 
the  vault,  which  covers  the  paffage,  clofe  to  the  town  wall, 
is  erefted  a building  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  fquare, 
in  which  the  portcullis  is  fufpended  ; and  on  the  iniide  of 
the  rampart  there  is  generally  another  building,  of  about  a 
hundred  feet  in  front,  and  thirty  deep,  and  high  enough  to 
contain  one  or  two  floors  of  rooms  for  one  of  the  town  offi- 
cers ; the  ground  floor  ferving  for  guard-rooms  for  the  troops 
on  duty  at  the  gate.  See  Harrow,  Herse,  Organ,  and 
Portcullis. 

Gate,  in  Mining,  fignifies  a paffage  or  gangway  under- 
ground, ufed  by  the  minors.  Drift,  audit,  gallery,  angle, 
tunnel,  brough,  fough,  &c.  are  words  of  nearly  fimilar 
import. 

Gate,  Pofern.  See  Sally  -port. 

Gate  of  the  Sea,  or  a Sea-gate,  is  ufed  when  two  (hips  lie 
aboard  one  another  in  a wave  or  billow,  and  by  that  means 
fometiines  become  rib-broken. 

Gate,  in  Scripture  Language,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  place 
of  public  affemblies,  where  juftice  was  adminiffered.  (Deut. 
xvii.  5,  8.  xxv.  6,  7.  xxi.  18,  19.  xxii.  15,  See.)  As  the  Jews 
moftiy  laboured  in  the  fields,  affemblies  were  held  at  the  city- 
gates',  and  juftice  was  adminiftered  there,  that  labourers,  who 
ought  to  follow  their  work,  might  lofe  no  time,  and  that  the 
country  people,  who  required  juftice,  might  not  be  obliged  to 
enter  the  town.  Accordingly,  the  lower  courts  of  juftice, 
in  the  feveral  cities,  were  held  in  their  gates : thus  we  read, 
“judges  and  officers  (halt  thou  make  in  all  thy  gates.” 
( Deut.  xvi.  18.)  So  that  the  gate  among  the  Hebrews  feems 
to  have  correfponded  to  the  “ forum”  among  the  Romans, 
and  to  the  xyo.gx  among  the  Greeks  ; which  was  the  name 
given  to  any  common  place  of  refort,  whether  for  the  keep- 
ing of  markets,  or  the  holding  courts  of  judicature.  In 
the  former  fenfe,  the  word,  gate,  is  ufed,  when  Elifha  fore- 
tells at  what  low  rate  provifions  would  be  fold,  on  the 
morrow,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria.  (2  Kings,  vii.  1 ) In  the 
latter  fenfe,  Ifrael  is  exhorted  to  “execute  the  judgment  of 
truth  and  peace  in  her  gates.’’  (Zech.  viii.  16.)  In  cither 
fenfe,  that  is,  as  denoting,  in  general,  a place  of  public  con- 
courfe,  the  word  is  ufed,  when  it  is  faid  of  the  virtuous 
woman,  “ Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her 
own  works  praife  her  in  the  gates.’’  Prov.  xxxi.  31. 

Hence  gate,  porta,  fometimes  fignifies  power  and  dominion  : 
and  in  a fimilar  fenfe  the  Turkifh  emperor’s  palace  is  called 
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the  Porte.  Thus,  God  promifes  Abraham,  that  his  pofte- 
rity  (hall  poffefs  the  gates  of  their  enemies,  their  towns  and 
fortreffes.  (Gen.  xxii.  17.)  Our  Saviour  fays  to  Peter, 
“ Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell,  or  Ades,  fhall  not  prevail 
againft  it.”  Matt.  xvi.  18.  See  alfo  Ifaiah,  xxxviii.  jo. 
Pf.  ix.  13.  evii.  18.  See  Ades. 

Gates,  Opening  of,  m AJlrology.  See  Opening. 

GATEHOUSE  of  Fleet,  in  Geography , a town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Kircudbright,  fituated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Fleet,  not  far  from  the  Irifli  fea,  with  a cotton 
manufacture.  Sloops  come  near  the  town  ; 13  miles  W. 
of  Kircudbright. 

GATEL,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Mindanao.  N. 
lat.  70  52'.  E.  long.  126°  18. 

GATE  RINA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Scieena ; 
which  fee. 

GATES,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  Eain- 
ton  eaftern  diftridt,  North  Carolina,  bounded  north  by  the 
ftate  of  Virginia,  and  fouth  by  Chowan  county.  It  con- 
tains 5881  inhabitants,  including  2688  flaves ; 280  miles 
from  Wafhington.  The  chief  town  is  Hertford. 

GATESHEAD,  a borough  and  parifti  in  the  ward  of 
Chefter,  asd  county  palatine  of  Durham,  England.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  which  dopes, to  “the  north, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Tyne  \ over  which  is  a 
ftone  bridge,  with  an  iron  gate  in  the  centre,  feparating  the 
refpedtive  boundaries  and  juriididlion  of  Gatefhead  and 
Newcaftle.  By  a charter  granted  by  biftiop  Pudfey  in  1 164 
to  “ his  burgeffes  of  Gatefhead,”  it  is  provided,  that  “ each 
(hall  have,  in  right  of  his  burgage,  fimilar  liberties  to  thofe 
enjoyed  by  the  burgeffes  of  Newcaftle,  in  right  of  their  bur- 
gages ; and  that  they  (ball  have  free  paffage  within  the 
liberties  of  the  palatinate  with  their  goods,  clear  of  all  dues 
ard  exactions.”  Several  fucceeding  prelates  had  their 
keepers  of  the  park  and  caftle  here.  In  1557,  biftiop 
Tunftall  granted  a charter  to  the  company  of  Glovers,  with- 
in the  borough  of  Gatefhead ; in  1602,  bifhop  Matthew 
incorporated  iundry  trades  ; and  in  166 1,  bifhop  Cofin  con- 
ftituted  them  one  commonalty.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
this  borough  was  united  to  Newcaftle  ; but  in  the  fucceed- 
ing reign  it  was  reftored  to  the  fee  of  Durham,  &c.  Pre- 
vious to  the  former  event,  it  appears,  from  “ Strype’s  An- 
nals,” that  the  mayor  and  burgeffes  of  the  latter  place  pur- 
chafed  from  Thomas  Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charter-houfe 
in  London,  for  i2,cco /.  “the  manor  of  Gatefhead,  with 
all  the  manors,  coal-pits,  and  coal-mines  in  Gatefhead  and 
Wickham,  with  the  common  waftes,  & c.”  The  trade  of 
this  place  is  not  very  extenfive  : it,  however,  poffeffes  feveral 
manufactories,"  particularly  of  caft  and  wrought  iron, 
whiting,  See.  The  population  was  ftated  in  the  late  returns 
at  8597,  inhabiting  1101  houfes. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  chief  ilreet,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  bridge,  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Edmund's  hqfpital,  or 
monaftery,  fuppofed  to  occupy  the  feite  of  a monaftery 
which  appears,  from  Bede,  to  have  been  eftablifhed  previous 
to  the  year  653. 

On  Gatefhead  Fell,  a bleak  and  elevated  ridge,  extending 
fouthward  from  the  village,  a victory  was  obtained,  in  the 
year  1068,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  over  the  combined 
forces  of  Edgar  Atheling,  and  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
land. Brand’s  Hiftory  ot  Newcaftle,  2 vols.  qto. 

GATEWAY,  in  Rural  Economy,  a paffage,  or  opening 
into  an  inclofure,  which  is  ufually  clofed  by  a gate.  The 
fpace  for  a gateway  fliould  be  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  in 
general ; but  a greater  width  is,  in  fome  cafes,  requifite. 

The 
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'The  foundations  of  gateways  fhould  always  be  well  laid  with 
fome  folid  material  of  the  ilone  kind. 

GATH,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  the  Philiilines, 
one  of  their  five  fatrapies,  or  principalities,  (i  Sam.  vi.  17.) 
which  were  fituated  along  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  between 
that  and  the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Dan,  and  part  of  Benjamin, 
extending  from  the  fca-port  of  Jamnia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bezor.  Gath,  or  Geth,  was  famous  as  the  birth-place 
of  Goliath;  it  was  ftrft  conquered  by  David,  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
4. ) and  continued  fubjeft  to  iiis  fucceffors  till  the  declenfion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  (2  Sam.  viii.  1.)  It  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8.)  : ahd  retaken 
by  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah.  It  was  fituated  about  five  or 
fix  miles  S.  of  Jamnia,  about  14  S.  of  Joppa,  and  32  W. 
of  Jerufalem.  Gath  was  the  moil  fouthern  city  of  the 
Philiilines,  as  Ekron,  or  Accaron,  was  the  raoft  northern ; 
lo  that  Ekron  . and  Gath  are  placed  as  the  boundaries  of 
their  land.  (1  Sam.  vii.  1.  4.  xvii.  52.)  Jerom  places 
Gath  on  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza.  It  re- 
covered its  liberty  and  luflre,  fo  as  to  be  a place  of  ftrength, 
in  the  time  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah,  independent 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  (Amos,  vi.  2.  Micah,  i.  20,  See.)  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  demolifhed  by  Hazael,  king  of  Syria. 
After  that  period,  it  remained  of  little  confideration  till  the 
time  of  the  holy  war,  when  Fulk,  king  of  Jerufalem,  built 
a caflle  on  its  ruins. 

G ,\Tii-Opler,  or  G ATH-7fpZ.Tr,  a town  in  -the  dill  rift  of 
Opher,  in  Galilee,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  Kings,  xiv.  25.) ; placed  by  Jofhua  (xix.  13.)  inZebulun. 
Jerom,  in  his  preface  on  Jonah,  fays,  that  it  was  two  miles 
from  Sephoris,  or  Diocrefarea. 

G ATU-Rimmon,  a city  belonging  to  Dan  (Jofh.  xix. 
45.)  ; placed  by  Jerom  10  miles  from  Diofpolis,  towards 
Eleutheropolis : it  was  given  to  the  Korathites. — Alfo,  a 
city  in  the  half-tribe  of  ManafTeh,  on  this  fide  of  Jordan  ; 
given  to  the  Korathites.  (Jafn.  xxi.  25.) — Alfo,  a city  of 
Ephraim  ; given  to  the  Korathites.  I Chron.  vi.  69. 

GATHE7E,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia, 
according  to  Paufanias. 

GATHEATES,  a fmall  river  of  Arcadia,  in  the  fouthern 
part,  which  ran  from  fouth  to  north,  and  having  received  the 
Camion,  uncharged  itfelf  into  the  Alpheus,  over-againft 
Megalopolis. 

GATHER,  in  the  Sea  Language.  A fhip  is  faid  to 
gather  on  another,  when  fhe  gets  the  wind  of  her. 

GATHERING,  in  Rural  Economy,  is  a term  applied  to 
the  proccfs  of  rolling  corn-fwaths  into  a kind  of  cocks,  or 
heaps.  It  alfo  fignifies  a particular  method  of  ploughing. 
See  Ploughing. 

GATINGOLY,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Celebes.  N.  lat.  ,o°  22k  E.  long.  1230  46'. 

GATINOIS,  or  Gastinois,  a province  of  France 
before  the  revolution.  In  the  11th  century  it  had  courts 
of  its  own,  and  was  afterwards  joined  to  Anjou.  In  later 
times  it  has  partly  belonged  to  the  government  of  Orleans, 
and  partly  to  the  government  of  the  ifle  of  France,  and  was 
diftmguifhed  by  the  names  of  “ Gatinois  Orleanois,”  and 
“ Gatmois  Frangois.”  It  now  forms  part  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  Seine  and  Oife,  and  Loiret. 

GATO,  a fmail  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea  ; 12  miles 
N.  of  Sibil.  N.  lat.  iij  42'.  E.  long.  J 56'. 

GATRON,  or  Kattron,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Fezzan  ; 
40  miles  S.  of  Mourzouk. 

GATSCPI,  a town  and  caflle  of  Hungary  ; 12  miles  E. 

of  Korpona. 

GATSEELA,  a town  of  Bengal;  46  miles  W.  of 

Midnapour, 


GATT,  a ftrait  between  the  Frifch  Haft  and  the  Ger* 
man  fea. 

GATT  AIR,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Anas.  See 
Duck. 

GATT  AN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  ITindooftan,  in 
A llahabad  ; 10  miles  north  of  jionpour. 

GATTAR,  or  Kattar,  a fea-port  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Lachfa,  on  the  Perfian  gulf,  oppolite  to  Bakl>- 
rein  ; 40  inile6  S.  of  El-Catif. 

GATTINARO,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sefia,  on  the  Sefia  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Vcrcelli. 

GATTO,  Capu,  or  Cape  Gata,  a Cape  on  the  S.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  probably  the  “ prornontorium 
phrurium”  of  the  ancients.  The  land  is  low,  the  north 
and  weft  parts  of  it  being  a rnorafs,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  is  a 
large  fait  lake,  which  is  filled  by  the  rains  in  winter,  and  is 
almoft  dry  in  fummer.  The  fouth  part  is  a barren  rocky 
foil,  on  which  is  a ruinous  uninhabited  convent,  called  “ St. 
Nicholas.”  N.  lat.  34°  32k  E.  long.  33^  8k 
GATTON.  See  Agatton. 

GATTON,  a borough  town  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
England,  has  been  formerly  a place  of  fome  extent  and 
confequence  ; but  is  reduced  to  18  houfes,  and  112  inha- 
bitants. A privileged  few  of  thefe,  about  feven,  fend  two 
members  to  parliament.  This  place,  “ like  its  neighbours 
Rhiegate  and  Blechingley,”  fays  Mr.  Gough,  “ owes  its 
ruin  to  the  honor  of  being  reprefented  in  parliament.  It  had 
once  a caftle,  fucceeded  by  the  manor-houfe.”  This  is  a 
modern  edifice,  feated  in  a fine  park,  which  abounds  with 
plantations,  and  is  ornamented  with  a lake  of  about  forty 
acres.  The  river  Mole  rifes  in  this  parifli. 

GATTO RUGINE,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Blevirtvs, 
with  palmated  fmall  fins  at  the  eye -brows  and  nape  ; or,  a-s 
Artedi  deferibes  it,  with  two  fmall  fins  at  the  eyes,  and  the 
anal  fin  confiding  of  23  fmall  bones.  It  inhabits  the  Me- 
diterranean and  Atlantic  feas.  Pennant  deferibes  a fifh  of 
this  fpecies,  which  was  found  on  the  Anglefea  coaft.  Its 
length  was  7^  inches  ; the  body  fmooth  and  compreffed  on 
the  lides  ; the  belly  a little  prominent,  and  the  vent,  like 
that  of  the  crefted  blenny,  or  “ galerita,”  placed  under  the 
ends  of  the  peftoral  fins.  The  teeth  flender,  almoft  fetaceous 
and  very  clofe-fet;  between  the  eyes  was  a fmall  hollow, 
and  above  each,  juft  on  the  fummit,  was  a narrow  loofe 
membrane,  trifurcated  at  the  top,  which  diftihguifhes  this 
from  all  other  fpecies.  The  peftoral  fins  broad  and  rounded, 
confilling  of  14  rays;  the  ventral  fins  like  tliofe  of  others 
of  the  genus  ; the  dorfal  fin  confilling  of  14  ilrong  fpiny 
rays,  and  19  foft  rays;  the  anal  fin  having  zi  rays;  the 
tail  rounded  at  the  end,  and  confilling  of  12  rays,  divided 
towards -their  extremities.  This  fifh  in  general  was  of  a 
dufky  hue,  marked  acrofs  with  wavy  lines  ; the  belly  of  a 
light  afh-colour ; the  lower  part  of  the  peftoral  fins,  and  the 
ends  of  the  ventral  fins,  of  an  orange  colour. 

GAU,  Gaw,  Gou,  or  Go-w,  a termination  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  fignifying  country,  canton,  or  diftrift. 

Gau  Scherk'te,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  oppofite  to  Tahta,  fuppofed  by 
Norden  to  he  the  ancient  Diofpolis.  In  this  town  is  a 
temple,  60  paces  in  length  and  40  in  breadth,  feemir.gly 
covered  by  a lingle  ftone  relling  upon  columns.  The  roof 
is  well  preferved ; and  it  is  ufed  by  the  Arabs  as  a lodgment 
for  their  cattle. 

GAVALI,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  old  writers  to  bdellium,  particularly  to  the 
Arabian  kind,  which  was  the  pureft,  and  was  ufualjy  in 
form  of  fmall  tears,  and  of  a pale  yellowilh  colour. 

G AVALS,  x- 
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G AVALS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Wiburg  ; 28  miles  S.  of  it. 

GAVAREEA,  Cape,  a yrape  on  the  eaft.  coaft  of 
Kamtfchatka.  N.  lat.  520  4'.  E.  long.  158  31'. 

GAUBIL,  Anthony,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Cail- 
lac  in  1708,  and  was  educated  among  the  Jefuits,  into  whole 
order  he  entered.  By  them  he  was  lent  a miffionary  to 
China,  where  he  pafled  thirty-fix  years,  during  which  he 
obtained  a knowledge  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  and  literature, 
which  furprized  the  learned  natives  themfelves.  He  pnb- 
lifiied  feveral  hrftorical  works,  which  were  chiefly  tranfla- 
tions  from  the  Chinefe  language.  Lie  died  in  1759,  having 
done  much  in  fupporting,  by  his  aftronomical  knowledge, 
and  general  fcience,  that  refpettability  which  the  Jefuits 
had  maintained  above  all  other  learned  European  orders. 
Nouv.  Di6l.  Flift. 

GAUBIUS,  Jerome  David,  was  a pupil  of  the 
learned  Boerhaave,  and  became  himfelf  a profeflor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  dodlor  in  1725.  He  left  feveral  works  of  confiderable 
value,  which  would  not  have  difcredited  hiomafter. — 1.  “Dif- 
fertatio  Inauguralis  de  folidis  humani  corporis  partibus,’’ 
Leyden,  1725. — 2.  “ Libellus  de  methodo  concinnandi 
formulas  medicamentorum,"  ibidem,  1739,  1767.  Franck- 
fort,  1750,  and  in  French,  Paris,  17+9. — 3.  “ De  regi- 
mine  Mentis,  quod  Medicorum  eft,”  Leyden,  1747,  1 763. 
In  this  work  he  defcribes  the  effedts  refulting  from  the 
empire  of  the  body  over  the  mind. — 4-  “ Inflitutiones  Pa- 
thologiae  Medicinalis,”  ibid.  1758.  This  work  alfo  pafled 
through  feveral  editions  and  tranflations. — 5.  “ Adverfario- 
rum  varii  argumenti  Liber  unus,”  ibid.  1771.  Eloy. 

GAUDEN,  or  Gawbing,  John,  in  Biography , an 
Englifh  prelate,  was  born  in  the  year  1605,  at  Mayland  in 
Efiex.  He  received  the  elementary  parts  of  his  education 
at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  at  the  age  of  fixteen  he  was  fent 
to  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge.  About  1630  he  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  fir  William  Ruffel,  and  removing  to  Ox- 
ford became  a member  of  Wadham  college,  where  two  of 
his  wife’s  brothers  were  put  under  his  care,  and  afterwards 
feme  other  young  perfons  of  confiderable  rank  in  life.  In 
1635  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Warwick. 
His  patron’s  politics  being  in  direft  eppofition  tcrtihofe  of 
the  court,  his  chaplain  embraced  the  fame  fide,  and  preached 
a fermon  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  November  1640, 
which  was  fo  highly  approved  by  that  body,  that  they  voted 
him  a prefent  of  a large  filver  tankard,  with  an  honorary 
infeription  upon  it.  In  1641  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D. 
and  was  prefented  by  the  parliament  to  the  deanery  of 
Backing  inEifex,  which  valuable  preferment  wa3  confirmed 
to  him  by  archbifhop  Laud,  then  a prifoner  in  the  Tower. 
During  the  civil  wars,  and  when  the  Prefbyterian  form  of 
church  government  and  worfhip  were  eftabliffied,  Dr.  Gau- 
den  conformed,  and  preferved  his  livings;  and  in  1643,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  “ affembly  of  divines,”  but  his 
name  was  afterwards  (truck  off  the  lift,  as  he  was  fufpedted 
of  an  attachment  towards  epifcopacy.  I11  1648,  his  princi- 
ples were  more  openly  declared,  for  when  the  army  hadaffumed 
the  fovereign  power,  and  were  determined  to  impeach,  and 
bring  to  trial  the  unfortunate  and  mifguided  Charles,  Dr. 
Gauden  infifted  upon  the  unlawfulnefs  of  fuch  a meafure,  and 
publiffied  his  proteftntion  againit  their  meafures,  which,  as  the 
title  of  the  work  imports,  he  caufed  to  be  prefented  to  the 
lord  Fairfax,  and  his  general  council  of  officers.  In  the 
fame  year  he  wrote,  but  without  venturing  to  publiffi,  “a 
juft  mvectiye  againft  thofe  of  the  army  and  their  abettors 


who  murdered  king  Charles  I.,”  with  fome  poetic  pieces  in 
Latin,  referring  to  thoie  tragical  times,  During  the  fame 
year  likewife  the  celebrated  treatife  entitled  “ Eixb»  /Sac-iXt**, 
or  portraiture  of  his  facred  majeity  in  his  folitude  and  fuffer- 
ings”  was  firft  printed,  and  in  a few  months  it  had  palled 
through  feventeen  editions  in  England.  Dr.  Gauden,  it  is 
generally  admitted,  had  a principal  (hare  in  this  work,  if  he 
were  not  the  foie  author,  but  fortunately  the  fufpicion  of  it 
did  not  light  on  him  tiil  epifcopacy  was  re-eftabliihed.  He 
was  author  of  fome  other  pieces  which  mull  have  been  ob- 
noxious to  the  ruling  party,  nevertheless  he  continued  un- 
molefted  tiil  monarchy  and  epifcopacy  were  again  reftored, 
when  his  zeal  was  rewarded  by  preferment  in  that  church, 
for  which,  in  the  times  of  its  affliction,  he  had  been  an  ad- 
vocate. He  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Temple  in  the 
year  1659,  and  in  the  following  year  made  chaplain  to  his 
majeftv  Charles  II.  He  now  devoted  his  talents  to  vin- 
dicate the  meafures  of  the  court,  and  to  jollify  the  caufe 
of  the  hierarchy  againft  feclaries ; and  for  his  various 
fervices,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  he  frequently  reminded  the 
king,  he  was,  in  166c,  promoted  to,  the  vacant  fee  of  Exeter, 
which  proved  a mqft  lucrative  fituation  ; for,  from  the  fines 
for  the  renewal  of  leafes,  which  had  not  been  levied  during 
the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  in  a few  months  he  realized  the 
fum  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  In  1662,  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  Worcester,  but  he  had  hoped  for  the  more 
valuable  bifhopric  of  Winchafter,  which  was  given  to  Dr. 
Morley,  the  late  prelate  of  Worcester.  This  difappoint- 
ment  of  his  ambition  he  could  not  brook,  his  pride  was  mor- 
tified, he  was  taken  ill  very  foon  after  h-is  removal  to  the  new 
fee,  and  died  in  the  fifty -feventh  year  of  his  age.  His- 
character  has  been  var-ioufly  eftimated.  Wood  (peaks  of 
him  as  “ efteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  as  one  who 
was  much  reforted  to,  for  his  admirable  way  of  preaching.” 
Kennet  reprefents  him  as  capable  of  underwork,  as  a tool 
to  the  court,  by  the  moil  fordid  hopes  of  greater  favour  in 
it  ; and  Charles  II  is  reported  to  have  faid,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  “ I doubt  not  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  a more  wor- 
thy perfon  to  fill  his  place.”  By  others  he  is  reprefented  as 
inconftant,  ambiguous,  luke-warm,  vain,  ambitious,  co- 
vetous of  preferment,  and  impatient  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 
Biog.  Brit. 

G AUDENS,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and, 
principal  place  of  a diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Garonne,  feated  on  the  Garonne.  The  place  contains  4,055, 
and  the  canton  14,943  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  190 
kiliometres,  in  22  fcommunes  ; 44  miles  S.S.W.  of  Touloufe, 
N.  lat.  430  6 . E.  long.  o°  48'. 

GAUDENTIUS,  in  Biography , a faint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  bifiiop  of  Breicia,  who  flouriffled  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  He  was  elefted  to  the  fee  of  Brefcia 
in  the  year  387,  which  happened  during  his  abfence  on  a 
religious  vilit  to  the  Eaft.  When  he  was  informed  of  the 
choice  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  his  diffidence  was  fo  great 
that  he  felt  extremely  averfe  from  undertaking  fo  weighty  a 
charge,  and  purpofely  delayed  his  return  to  Italy,  under 
the  hope  that  fome  other  perfon  might  be  appointed  in  his 
(lead.  Deputies  were  fent  to  him  to  urge  his  fpeedy  com- 
pbance  with  their  withes,  and  to  requeft  of  the  eaftern 
bifnops,  that  Gaudentius  might  npt  be  admitted  to  their 
communion,  if  he  ffiould  refufe  to  return  to  his  own  diocefe. 
Finding  them  determined  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  new 
appointment,  he  returned  without  farther  delay.  In  404 
he  was  fenr.  with  a deputation  to  Conftantinople,  by  the 
emperor  Honoriiis  and  the  weftern  bifflops,  to  appeafe  the 
emperor  A '.radiuses  refentn  ent  againft  St.  Chryfoftom,  and 
to  intercede  for  his  peaceable  re-eftablifhment  in  the  fee.  It 
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is  not  known  how  long  this  bifhop  lived  ; fonie  biographers 
mention  his  death  as  having  happened  in  410,  and  others  in 
427.  He  was  author  of  feveral  works,  and  of  letters  and 
other  pieces,  which  are  inferted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
“ Bibliotheca  Patrum.’’  The  moft  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  publifhed  at  Brefcia  in  the  year  1738,  with  thofe 
of  Philafter,  the  life  of  whom  has  been  attributed  to  Gau- 
dentius.  His  ftyle  is  plain,  but  defective  in  the  ftrength, 
eloquence,  beauty,  and  correclnefs  which  diftinguifh  the 
writings  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Moi*eri.  Gen. 
Biog. 

Gaudentius  the  Philofopher , one  of  the  feven  Greek 
writers  on  mufic,  colletfted  and  publifhed  by  Mei- 
bomius  1652,  with  a Latin  tranflation  and  commentary. 
We  can  find  no  very  fatisfadlory  information  concerning 
this  writer’s  country,  or  the  time  when  he  fiouriflied.  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibl.  Grsec.  lib.  iii.  cap.  x.  feems  to  think  that  he 
preceded  Ptolemy  ; but  being  a follower  of  the  dodlrines  of 
Ariftoxenus,  he  compofed  an  introduction  to  harmonics, 
which  Caffiodorus  has  twice  celebrated  as  an  elegant  little 
work  ; though  he  neither  tells  us  when  nor  where  he  lived. 
However,  on  his  authority,  Caffiodorus  relates,  that  Pytha- 
goras difcovered  the  original  precepts  of  the  art,  by  the 
beating  of  hammers,  and  the  percuffion  of  tuneful  founds  ; 
and  concerning  this  tradition,  Gaudentius  is  very  explicit. 
His  work,  however,  in  general,  except  a few  definitions, 
and  a reprefentation  of  the  miffical  characters  after  the  man- 
ner of  Alypius,  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Arif- 
toxenus, and  that  fo  fhort  and  obfcure,  that  little  know- 
ledge is  to  be  acquired  by  its  perufal. 

GAUDIANO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Baiilicata  ; .10  miles  N.  E.  of  Venofa. 

GAUDIES,  old  Fr.  jovial,  riotous  tunes. 

GAUDIO  Mkll.  Fiamingo,  in  Biography,  a Fleming, 
faid  by  the  Italians  to  have  been  the  malter  of  the  venera- 
ble Paleilrina,  by  whom  they  mean  Claude  Goudimel  ; fee 
that  article. 

GAUD  IS  CPI  KAHN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflian 
Lithuania,  fituated  on  the  Angerap  ; five  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Gumbinnen. 

GAUDKE,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of  Samland; 
eight  miles  N.’  of  Pillau.  ^ 

GAUDMA.  See  Boodh  and  Godama. 

G/VVE,  a term  ufed  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  France,  to 
exprefs  a river  or  brook,  as  the  gave  of  Oleron  See. 

GAVEL,  a term  provincially  ufed  to  fignify  a row  or 
fwath  of  corn,  which  has  been  cut  down  with  the  fcyt'ne. 
It  alio  fignifies  ground. 

Gavel,  or  Gabd,  in  Law,  fignifies  tribute,  toll,  cuftom, 
yearly  rent,  payment,  or  revenue,  of  which  there  were 
anciently  ieveral  kinds  ; gavel-corn,  gavel-malt,  out-gavel , 
gavel-fodder,  & c. 

Gavel  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  what  we  more  ufually 
call  the  gable  ; which  fee. 

GAVELCESTER,  Sextarius  Ve Bigalls,  a certain  mea- 
fure  of  rent  ale.  Among  the  articles  to  be  charged  on  the 
Howards  and  bailiffs  of:  the  manors  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Canterbury  in  Kent,  according  to  which  they  were  to  be 
accountable,  this  of  old  was  one  : “ de  gavelcefter  cujuflibet 
bracmi  braciati  infra  libertatem  maneriorum,  viz.  Unam 
logenam  Se  dimidiam  cerevifiae.”  This  duty  elfewhere  occurs 
under  the  name  of  tolcejler,  in  lieu  whereof,  the  abbot  of 
Abingdon  was  wont  of  culfom  to  receive  the  penny  men- 
tioned by  Selden,  in  his  Differtation  annexed  to  Fleta,  c.  8. 
Nor  does  it  differ  from  what  is  called  oahgavel  in  the  gloffary 
at  the  end  of  the  laws  of  Henry  I. 

GAVELET,  Gaveletuai,  in  Law,  a fpecial  and  an- 
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cient  kind  of  ceffavit  ufed  in  Kent,  where  the  cuftom  of 
gavel-kind  continues  ; whereby  the  tenant  fhall  forfeit  his 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  lord,  if  he  withdraw  frt>m  him 
his  due  rents  and  fervices. 

The  procefs  of  the  gavelet  is  thus  : the  lord  is  firft  to 
feek  by  the  fteward  of  Iris  court,  from  three  weeks  to  three 
weeks,  to  find  fome  diftrefs  upon  the  tenant,  till  the  fourth 
court  ; and  if,  at  that  time,  he  find  none,  at  this  fourth 
court  it  is  awarded,  that  he  take  the  tenement  in  his  hand., 
in  name  of  a diftrefs,  and  keep  it  a year  and  a day  without 
manuring  ; within  which  time,  if  the  tenant  pay  his  arrears, 
and  make  reafonable  amends  for  the  with-holding,  he  fhall 
have  and  enjoy  his  tenement  as  before  ; if  he  come  riot  be- 
fore the  year  and  day  be  paft,  the  lord  is  to  go  to  the  next 
county  court,  with  witneffes  of  what  had  paffed  at  his  own 
court,  and  pronounce  there  his  procefs  to  have  farther  wit- 
neffes ; and  then,  by  the  award  of  his  own  court,  he  fnall 
enter  and  manure  the  tenement  as  his  own  ; fo  that,  if  the 
tenant  defire  afterwards  to  have  and  hold  it  as  before,  he 
mull  agree  with  the  lord,  according  to  this  old  faying: 
“ has  he  not  fince  any  thing  given,  or  any  thing  paid,  then 
let  him  pay  five  pound  for  his  were,  ere  he  become  healder 
again.’’  Other  copies  have  the  latter  part  with  fome  va- 
riations : “ let  him  nine  times  pay,  and  nine  times  repay.” 

The  word  gavelet,  in  its  original  fignification,  imported 
rent ; but  it  means  alfo  a proceis  for  the  recovery  of  rent 
peculiar  to  Kent,  and  London.  The  gavelet,  thus  prevail- 
ing by  the  cuftom  of  Kent,  may  be  ufed  whether  there  be  a 
fufficient  diftrefs  on  the  land  or  not ; but  is  reftrifted  to 
gavel-kind  tenure.  This  remedy  of  gavelet,  as  well  as  that  of 
ceffavit,  is  now  wholly  fallen  into  difufe  ; nor,  whilft  they 
continued  in  ufe,  were  they  applicable,  except  where  the 
tenure  was  in  fee.  Booth  on  Kent  Adi.  133.  1 Inft.  142. 
n.  2. 

Gavelet,  in  London,  a writ  ufed  in  the  huftings  of 
London,  “ Breve  de  gaveleto  in  London,  pro  reditu  ibidem 
quia  tenementa  fuerunt  indiftringibilia.”  And  the  ftatute 
of  gavelet,  10  Edw.  II.  gives  this  writ  to  lords  of  rents  in 
the  city  of  London  as  well  as  in  Kent.  Here  the  parties, 
tenant  and  demandant,  appear  by  f ire  facias,  to  fhew  caufe 
why  the  one  fhould  not  have  his  tenement  again,  on  payment 
of  his  rent,  or  the  ether  recover  the  lands,  on  default 
thereof. 

GAVEL-GELD,  denoted  payment  of  tribute  or  toll. 
Mon.  Angl.  tom.  3. 

GAVEL-KIND,  a tenure  or  cuftom,  annexed  and  be- 
longing  to  lands  in  Kent,  whereby  the  lands  of  the  father 
are  equally  divided,  at  his  death,  among  all  his  fens ; or  the 
lands  of  the  brother  among  all  the  brethren,  if  he  have  no 
iffue  of  his  own.  Lit.  210. 

Lambard  compounds  this  term  of  the  three  Saxon  words 
gyfe , eal,  kyn,  omnibus  cognatione  proxhnis  data.  Verftegan 
calls  it  gavelkind,  quafi  give  all  kind,  i.  e.  to  each  child  his 
part ; and  Taylor,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Gavel-kind,  derives  it 
from  the  Britifh  gavel,  i.  e.  a hold  or  tenure,  and  cenned , or 
cenedl,  generatio,  or  familia ; and  thus  gavel  cenedl  might 
fignily  tenura  gencrationis. 

“ Teutonics  prifeis  patrios  fucccdit  in  agros 
Mafcula  ftirps  omnis,  ne  foret  ulla  potens.” 

This  cuftom  anciently  obtained  throughout  England, 
before  the  year  1066;  but  after  the  conqueft,  when 
knight -fervice  was  introduced,  the  defeent  was  reftrained  to 
the  eldeft  fon  for  the  prefervation  of  the  tenure.  (Lamb. 
167.  3 Salk.  129.)  But  it  is  ftill  of  force  in  a great  part 
of  Kent,  Urchenfield  in  Herefordfliire,  and  elfewhere, 
though  with  fome  difference : but,  by  the  liat.  34  and  35 
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Hen  VIII.  c.  26.  all  gavel-kind  lands  in  Wales  are  made 
defcendible  to  the  heir,  according  to  the  courfe  of  common 
law  ; whereby  it  appears,  that  this  tenure  was  alfo  in  that 
principality  ; and  was  probably  of  Britifii  original. 

In  an  ancient  book  of  records  in  Chrift-church,  Canter- 
bury, of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  our  Saxon  anceffors  are 
faid  to  have  held  all  their  lands  either  by  writing,  or  without ; 
the  firff  were  called  hockland,  whole  owners  were  men,  whom 
we  now  call  freeholders  : the  fecond  were  called  folkland , the 
owners  whereof  were  of  fervile  condition,  and  poffeffed  ad 
voluntatem  domi/ii.  Now  the  inheritance,  or  freehold,  did 
not,  in  thofe  days,  defeend  to  the  eldeR  fon,  but  to  all 
alike ; which,  in  Saxon,  was  called  landrfcyftan  ; and,  in 
Kent,  to  Jhift  land ; whence  came  the  cuilom  gavelkind. 
And  the  reaion  why  it  was  retained  in  Kent  more  than  other 
places  was,  that  the  people  of  Kent,  upon  the  Norman  inva- 
fion,  could  not  be  induced  to  furrender  to  the  conqueror, 
but  on  thefe  conditions,  that  they  fhould  retain  their  ancient 
county-cufloms  without  any  infringement  or  diminution  ; 
and  efpecially  that  called  gavelkind. 

Blount,  in  v.  Gavelkind,  relates  a Rory  of  the  Kent- 
ifn  men  furrounding  Will.  I.  with  a moving  wood  of  boughs, 
and  thus  obtaining  a confirmation  of  their  ancient  rights. 

In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.  there  were  not  above  thirty  or 
forty  perfons  in  the  whole  county  of  Kent,  who  held  by 
any  other  tenure  than  this  of  gavel-kind  ; which  was  after- 
wards altered  upon  the  petition  of  feveral  Kentifh  gentlemen, 
with  regard  to  great  part  of  the  land  of  that  county,  fo  as 
to  be  defcendible  to  the  eldefi  fon,  according  to  the  courfe 
of  common  law;  by  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  : though  the 
cuRom  to  devife  gavel-kind  land  Rill  remains ; and  ail  lands 
in  Kent  Riall  be  taken  to  be  gavel-kind,  except  thofe  which 
are  difgavelled  by  particular  Ratutes.  (Co.  Lit.  1 40.) 
Blackfione  relies  on  the  nature  of  tenure  in  gavel-kind,  as  a 
pregnant  proof  that  tenure  in  free  focage  was  a remnant  of 
Saxon  liberty.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Kentilh  men 
vigoroufiy  Rruggled  to  preferve  their  ancient  liberties,  and 
thefe  Rruggles  were  attended  with  fuccefs.  And  as  it  is  prin- 
cipally in  Kent  that  we  find  the  cuRom  of  gavelkind,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  this  was  a part  of  thofe  liberties  ; 
agreeably  to  Mr.  Selden’s  opinion,  that  gavel-kind,  before 
the  Norman  conquefi,  was  the  general  cuRom  of  the 
realm. 

The  diffinguifiiing  properties  of  this  tenure  are  various  ; 
fome  of  the  principal  are  thefe : the  lands,  held  under  this 
denomination  of  gavel-kind,  which  is  an  ancient  focage  tenure, 
defeend  equally,  and  are  divided,  /hare  and  Riare  alike, 
among  all  the  male  children  ; and,  in  deleft  of  thefe,  among 
the  females.  They  are  of  age,  or  qualified  to  take  the 
lands  upon  them,  at  fifteen  ; and  may  then  give,  vend,  or 
alienate  the  fame  to  any  perfon,  without  the  confent  of  any 
lord  : and  children  here  inherit  their  father’s  land,  though 
convifted  of  felony,  murder,  &c.  according  to  the  maxim, 
“ The  father  to  the  bough,  the  fon  to  the  plough.’’  It  has 
been  held,  however,  that  in  matters  of  treafon,  which  Rrike 
at  the  foundations  of  policy  and  government,  even  gavel- 
kind lands  are  forfeitable,  and  always  were.  The  tenants 
in  gavel-kind  are  to  do  fealty,  and  to  be  in  the  tuition  of  the 
next  a-kin,  who  is  not  next  heir  after  them,  till  fifteen  years 
of  age  ; to  pay  acknowledgment  to  the  lord  for  the  lands. 
See. 

Gavel-kind  is  faid  to  be  only  a fpecies  of  a focage  tenure, 
modified  by  the  cuRom  of  the  country  ; the  lands  being 
holden  by  fuit  of  court  and  fealty,  which  is  a fervice  in  its 
nature  certain.  (Wright,  2 1 1.)  And  therefore  by  a char- 
ter of  king  John,  Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
authorized  to  exchange  the  gavel-kind  tenures  holden  of  the 
Vol.  XV. 


fee  of  Canterbury,  into  tenures  by  knight’s  fervice  ; and  by 
the  above-mentioned  Ratute  of  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  for  dif- 
gavelling  lands  in  Kent,  they  are  direfted  to  be  defcendible, 
for  the  future,  like  other  lands,  which  were  never  holden  by 
fervice  of  focage.  The  immunities  which  the  tenants  in 
gavel-kind  enjoyed,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  as  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  conferred  on  mere  ploughmen  and  pea- 
fants  ; from  all  which  the  learned  commentator  apprehends 
it  to  be  fufficiently  clear,  1 that  tenures  in  free  focage  are  in 
general  of  a nobler  original  than  is  affigned  by  Littleton,  or 
after  him  by  the  bulk  of  common  lawyers.  Bl.  Com, 
v.  ii. 

The  cuRom  of  gavel-kind  is  not  altered,  though  a fine 
be  levied  of  the  lands  at  common  law  ; becaufe  it  is  a cuRom 
that  runs  with  the  land.  (6  E.  VI.)  A wife  /hall  be  endow- 
ed of  gavel-kind  land,  of  a moiety  of  the  land  of  which  her 
hufi>and  died  feifed,  during  her  widowhood.  (Co.  Litt. 
3 .)  And  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  a widow  cannot  have 
eleftion  to  demand  her  thirds  or  dower  at  common  law,  fo  as 
to  avoid  the  cuRom,  by  which  file  /hall  lofe  her  dower,  if 
/he  marry  a fecond  hufband.  (Moor.  260.  1 Leon.  62. ) See 
Dower.  The  hufband  ftiall  be  tenant  by  the  curtgfy  of  half 
the  gavel-kind  lands  of  the  wife,  during  the  time  he  conti- 
nues unmarried,  without  having  any  ifiiie  by  his  wife  ; but 
if  he  marry,  he  fiiall  forfeit  his  tenancy  by  the  curtqfy, 
(Co.  Lit.  3.)  If  the  hu/band  had  iifue  by  his  wife,  he  (hall 
be  tenant  by  the  curtefy  of  the  whole  land  ; and  though  he 
marry  he  /hall  not  forfeit  his  tenancy.  ( Mich.  2 1 Car.  B.  R. 
1 Lil.  Abr.  649.) 

A rent  in  fee  granted  out  of  gavel-kind  lands  (hall  defeend 
in  gavel-kind  to  all  the  heirs  male,  as  the  lands  would  have 
done  ; it  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  land  itfelf. 
(2  Lev.  138.  i Mod.  97.)  If  lands  are  alleged  to  be  in 
Kent,  it  (hall  be  intended  that  they  are  gavel-kind  ; if  the 
contrary  doth  not  appear.  (2  Sid.  153.)  By  Hale,  Ch.  J. 
gavel-kind  law  is  the  law  of  Kent,  and  is  never  pleaded,  but 
prefumed  ; and  it  has  been  held  that  the  fuperior  courts  may 
take  notice  of  gavel-kind  generally  without  pleading ; though 
not  of  the  fpecial  cuRom  of  devifing  it,  which  ought  to  be 
pleaded  fpecially.  (1  Mod.  98.  Cro.  Car.  465.  Lutw. 
236.  756.) 

The  gavel-kind  defeent  of  lands  in  Ireland  was  an  inci- 
dent to  the  cuRom  of  tanijlry  ; and  as  fuch  fell  to  the  ground 
with  its  principal,  in  confequence  of  a folemn  judgment 
againRthe  latter  in  a cafe  Ann.  5 Jac.  I.  (Dav.  Rep.  28.)  But 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Ann  the  policy  of  weakening  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  intereR  in  Ireland  was  the  caufe  of  an  Irifit 
Ratute  to  make  the  lands  of  papifls  defcendible  according  to 
the  gavel-kind  cuRom,  unlefs  the  heir  conformed  within  a 
limited  time.  (See  Rob.  on  Gavelkind,  c.  17.)  However 
now,  by  an  Irifti  Ratute  of  the  prefent  reign  (17  and  1 8 Geo . 
III.  c.  49.)  the  defeent  of  the  lands  of  papifts  is  again  re- 
duced to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law.  (1  Infi.  176 
n.  1.) 

GAVELKOVEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower  Bavaria  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Landfiiut. 

GAVELLER,  in  Mining,  fignifies  a bar-mafier  or  bai- 
liff of  a mineral  liberty  or  diRrift,  an  officer  who  colledls 
the  cope,  tolls,  or  dues  of  the  king,  or  lord  of  the  foil,  from 
the  feveral  mine-adventurers  ; to  whom  alfo  lie  gives  poffef- 
fion  of  their  mines,  according  to  the  efiablifhed  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  the  field  or  diRrift.  See  Mining. 

GAVELLING,  is  the  aft  of  freeing  a mine,  or  obtain- 
ing the  right  to  work  it,  by  paying  the  accuRomed  fees  to 
the  gaveller  or  bar-mafier,  whether  in  ore  obtained  from  the 
mine  to  be  freed,  as  is  the  cuRom  of  the  king’s  field  in  Der- 
by/hire,  or  in  money,  as  is  done  in  fome  diffrifts. 
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GAVELLO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Po- 
fefmo  de  Rovigo  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of  Adria. 

GAVELMAN,  a tenant  who  is  liable  to  tribute. 

«•  Villani  de  Terring,  qui  vocantur  gaveimanni.”  Som- 
ner,  Gavelkind.  Hence  gavel-kind  has  been  thought  to  be 
land  in  its  nature  taxable.  Blount. 

GAVELMED,  the  duty  or  work  of  mowing  grafs,  or 
cutting  of  meadow  land,  required  by  the  lord  from  his 
cuftomary  tenants.  “ Confuetudo  falcandi  quiE  vocatur 
gavelmed.”  Somner. 

GAVELOCK,  in  Rural  Economy,  an  iron  bar  or  crow 
tried  in  entering  {lakes,  polls,  &c.  into  the  earth.  _ It  fhould 
have  fufficient  i'ubllance  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  bent  in 
employing  it  ; and  have  a claw  at  one  end  for  the  purpofe 
of  wrenching  out  nails,  &c. 

GAVELRIP,  bedreap,  or  duty  of  reaping,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  lord — “ de  confuetudine  metendi  40  acras  et 
dimid.  de  gavelrip  in  autumnoqo  fcl.  et  fex  denar.” 

GAVELWERK,  was  either  manu-opera,  by  the  hands 
and  perfon  or  the  tenant,  or  carr-obera,  by  his  carts  or  car- 
riages. 

GAVENNY,  in  Geography , a river  of  Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  Uik,  near  Abergavenny. 

GAUER,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  forms  a communi- 
cation between  loch  Lydoch  and  loch  Rannock. 

GAVEREN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt,  on  the  Scheldt  ; 7 miles  E.  of  Ghent. 

GAUERS,atown  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Neiffe; 

5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Potfthau 

GAVETA,  La,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; id 
miles  S.W.  of  Manfredonia. 

GAVETTO,  a fea-port  town  of  Algiers,  on  the  ead  fide 
of  the  gulf  of  Stora. 

GAUGAMELA,  ill  Ancient  Geography , a fmall  place 
of  Afia,  on  a plain  between  the  rivers  Zabus  and  Bumadus, 
to  the  north  of  the  place  where  the  latter  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  former.  This  place  is  famous  for  the  battle,  called 
the  battle  of  Arbela  ; which  fee. 

GAUGE,  in  Enginetry,  fometimes  fignifies  the  fame 
with  weir  : a gauged  bar  is  an  upper  gate,  or  over-fall  to 
a weir.  See  Smeaton’s  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

Gauge  -line,  a line  on  the  common  gauging-rod,  whofe 
defcription  and  life  fee  under  the  article  Gauging. 

Gauge^wb/  of  a folid  meafure  is  the  diameter  of  a circle, 
whofe  area  is  equal  to  the  folid  content  of  the  fame  mea- 
fure. 

Thus  the  folidity  of  a wine  gallon  being  23 1 cubic  inches : 
if  you  conceive  a circle  to  contain  fo  many  inches,  the  dia- 
meter of  it  will  be  17.15  : and  that  will  be  the  gauge-point 
of  wine  meafure. 

And  an  ale-gallon  containing  282  cubic  inches ; by  the  fame 
rule,  the  gauge-point  for  ale-meafure  will  be  found  to  be 
19.15:  and  after  the  fame  manner  may  the  gauge-point  of 
any  other  meafure  he  determined. 

Hence  we  deduce,  that  when  the  diameter  of  a cylinder 
in  inches  is  equal  to  the  gauge -point  in  any  meafure  (given 
likewife  in  inches)  every  inch  in  length  thereof  will  contain 
an  integer  of  the  fame  meafure.  In  a cylinder,  whofe 
diameter  is  17.15  inches,  every  inch  in  height  contains  one 
entire  gallon  in  wine-meafure  ; and  in  another,  whofe  dia- 
meter  is  19.15,  every  inch  in  length  contains  only  one  ale- 
gallon. 

G AUGE-wrir,  in  Ergincery,  is  a weir  or  over-fall,  out  of 
fame  refervoir,  or  pound  of  a canal,  calculated  to  difeharge 
a given  quantity  of  water  daily,  for  the  fupply  of  mills,  or 
fome  other  canal.  See  Canal. 

GAUGER,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  king  to  gauge, 
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u e.  to  examine  or  meafure,  all  calks,  tuns,  pipes,  barrels, 
hogfneads  of  beer,  wine,  oil,  &c.  and  to  give  them  a 
mark  of  allowance  (which  is  a circle  burnt  with  an  iron) 
before  they  be  fold  in  any  place  within  the  extent  of  this 
office. 

Of  this  officer  and  his  office  we  have  many  ftatutes  ; thus, 
by  27  Edvv.  III.  c.  8.  all  wines,  &c.  imported,  are  to  be 
gauged  by  the  king’s  gaugers  or  their  deputies  ; by 
31  Edw.  III.  c.  5.  idling  wine  before  gauged,  incurs  for- 
teiture,  or  the  value  : and  by  23  H.  VI.  c.  15.  the  gauge 
penny  is  to  be  paid  gaugers  on  gauging  wines.  The  31 
Eiiz.  ordains  that  beer,  &c.  imported  fliall  be  gauged  by 
the  mailer  and  wardens  of  the  Coopers’  company  : fee 
12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  The  wardens  of  the  Coopers  (hall  attend 
to  gauge  veilels  upon  requeil.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  Gaugers 
may  take  famples  not  exceeding  half  a pint,  32  Geo.  II. 
c.  29.  See  Excise. 

GAUGING,  the  art  or  aft  of  meafuring  the  ca- 
pacities or  contents  of  all  kinds  of  veifels,  and  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  fluids  or  other  matters  contained 
therein. 

Gauging  is  the  art  of  reducing  the  unknown  capacity  of 
veifels  of  divers  forms,  cubical,  parallelepepidal,  cylindrical, 
fpheroidal,  conical,  S;c.  to  fome  known  cubic  meafure  ; and 
of  computing,  for  inilance,  how  many  gallons,  quarts,  pints, 
or  the  like,  of  any  liquor,  e.  gr.  ale,  beer,  wine,  brandy. 
See.  are  contained  therein. 

Gauging  is  a branch  of  flereometry. 

The  principal  veffels  that  come  under  its  operation  are 
pipes,  barrels,  rundlets,  and  other  calks  ; alfo  backs,  coolers, 
vats,  See. 

The  folid  content  of  cubical,  parallelepepidal,  and  prifma- 
tical  veffels,  is  eaflly  found  in  cubic  inches,  or  the  like,  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  bafe  by  the  perpendicular  alti- 
tude. 

And  for  cylindrical  veffels,  the  fame  is  found  by  multi- 
plying  the  area  of  the  circular  bafe  by  the  perpendicular  al- 
titude, as  before. 

Calks  of  the  ufual  form  of  hogfneads,  kilderkins,  Sec. 
may  be  confidered  as  fegments  of  a fpneroid  cut  off  by 
two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  : which  brings  them 
to  Oughtred’s  theorem  for  meafuring  ale  and  wine  calks, 
which  is  thus  : add  twice  the  area  of  the  circle  at  the 
bung  to  the  area  of  the  circle  of  the  head  ; multiply  the 
fum  by  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  calk,  the  product  is 
the  content  of  the  veflel,  in  cubic  inches.  But  for  accura- 
cy, Dr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Cafwell,  Sec.  think,  that  moil  of 
our  calks  had  better  be  confidered  as  fruilums  of  para- 
bolic fpindles,  which  are  lefs  than  the  fruilums  of  lphe- 
reids  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height,  and  give  the  capa- 
city of  •veffels  nearer  the  truth  than  either  Oughtred’s 
method,  which  funpofes  them  fpheroids  ; or  than  that  of 
multiplying  the  circles  of  the  bung  and  head  into  half 
the  length  of  the  calk,  which  fuppofes  them  parabo- 
lic conoids  : or  than  that  of  Clavius,  Sec.  who  takes 
them  for  two  truncated  cones  : which  is  farthell  off  of 
all. 

The  common  rule  for  all  wine  or  ale  calks  is  to  take 
the  diameters  at  the  bung,  and  at  the  head,  by  which 
you  may  find  the  area  of  the  circle  there  ; then  taking  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  circle  at  the  bung,  and  one-third  of 
the  area  of  the  circle  at  the  head,  and  adding  them  together 
into  one  fum,  this  fum,  multiplied  by  the  internal  length  of 
the  calk,  gives  the  content  in  folid  inches  ; which  are  con- 
verted into  gallons,  by  dividing  by  282  for  ale,  and  by  231 
for  wine  gallons. 

Thereadielt  method  for  common  ufe  is  to  reduce  the  calk 
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to  a cylinder  of  equal  content1?  ; and  this  is  done  by  confi- 
dering  what  is  called  the  variety  of  the  cade.  Suppofe  a cy- 
linder infcribed  in  a calk,  and  another  circumfcribed  about 
it,  there  will  be  a cylindrical  fp’ace  included  between  the 
fuperficies  of  the  two  cylinders,  whofe  diameter  or  thicknefs 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head  diame- 
ters of  the  cafk  ; the  curvature  of  the  ftaves  of  the  cafk 
takes  in  a certain  proportion  of  the  cylindrical  fpace,  which 
is  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  curvatures  bend,  or  bulging  of  the 
ftaves  is  greater  or  lefs ; and  this  determines  what  is  called 
the  variety  ; and  it  will  be  the  ftrft  variety,  if  the  cafk 
bulges  very  much  ; fecund  variety,  if  lefs,  and  fo  on  : it  is, 
therefore,  evident,  that  the  diameter  of  the  infcribed  circle 
may  be  increafed  fo  as  to  take  in  a portion  of  the  interjacent 
cylindrical  fpace  equal  to  that  taken  in  by  the  curvature  of 
the  ftaves  "of  the  cafk  ; and  then  the  cafk  and  increafed  cy- 
linder will  be  equal  in  content.  The  diameter  of  the  infcrib- 
ed cylinder  is  the  head  diameter  of  the  cafk  ; the  thicknefs 
of  the  cylindrical  fpace  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
bung  and  head  diameters.  The  only  difficulty,  therefore, 
lies  in  determining  what  portion  of  this  difference  mu  ft  be 
added  to  the  head  diameter  of  the  cafk,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  diameter  of  the  mean  cylinder,  or  the  cylinder  of 
equal  content.  Now  experience  fhews,  that  if  7-ioths  of 
the  difference  between  the  head  and  bung  diameters  of  any 
cafk  be  added  to  the  head  diameter,  the  cylinder  whofe  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  this  fum,  and  whofe  length  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  cafk,  will  contain  as  much  or  more  than  that  cafk, 
though  the  ftaves  have  the  greateft  degree  of  curvature  that 
is  ever  given  to  them.  And  as  the  difference  between  the 
bung  and  head-diameters  of  cafks  is  feldom  very  great,  the 
contents  of  a cafk  whofe  ftaves  are  quite  ftraight  from 
bung  to  head,  or  of  a cafk  made  up  of  two  equal  fruftums 
of  two  equal  cones,  will  generally  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
contents  of  a cylinder,  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  the  fum 
of  the  head  diameter  of  the  cafk,  and  a little  more  than 
half  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head  diameters, 
and  whofe  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  cafk.  1 here- 
fore,  all  the  varieties  of  which  cafks  are  capable,  lie  between 
5-ioths  and  7-ioths  of  the  difference  between  the  bung  and 
head  diameters  ; and  the  gauger  has  only  to  take  fuch  a part 
of  this  difference  (always  between  5-ioths  and  7-ioths) 
as  his  judgment  and  experience  inform  him  to  be  moil  fuit- 
able  to  the  curvature  of  the  cafk  ; and  this,  addea  to  the 
head  diameter,  gives  the  diameter  of  the  mean  cylinder. 

It  may  not  be  ainifs  to  note  here,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bung  and  head  diameters  may  be  very  great,  and 
yet  the  cafk  have  no  bulging  at  all,  for  the  bulging  is  the 
bend  or  curvature  of  the  half-ftave,  between  the  bung  and 
the  head. 

Mathematicians  give  us  abftrufe  theorems,  for  computing 
the  contents  of  calks,  upon  the  fuppofed  refemblance  be- 
tween the  curvature  of  the  caflc  and  that  of  an  ellipfis,  para- 
bola, or  hyperbola  ; but  they  may  he  as  much  miftaken  in 
judging  of  the  curvature,  as  an  experienced  gauger  between 
5-iofhs  and  7-ioths  : for  after  all,  the  contents  of  calks 
cannot  be  determined  to  a mathematical  sxadnefs  ; becaufe 
the  forms  of  calks  do  not  exactly  aufwer  any  mathematical 
figures.  The  bufinefs  of  gauging  is  at  heft  hut  guefs-work  ; 
but  it  is  fuch  a way  of.  guelfing,  as  comes  near  enough  the 
truth  for  the  common  purpofes  of  life. 

Hence  we  may  add  fuch  decimal  multipliers,  for  the  dif- 
ference between  bung  and  head  diameters  as  have  been  found 
by  experience  .to  be  the  tnieft,  and  belt  fuited  to  the  feveral 
varieties  or  curvatures  of  cafles. 

Fir  ft  variety,  or  ftaves  very  much  bulging,  .7  or  .695 

Second  variety,  or.  ftaves  not  fo  much  curved,  .65  or  .63 


Third  variety,  or  ftaves  ftill  lefs  curved,  .6  or  .76 

Fourth  variety,  or  ftaves  almoft  ftraight,  .73  or  .31 

The  following  rule  will  ferve  for  gauging  ■ cades  by  the 
pen  : take  the  difference  of  the  bung  and  head  diameters  of 
any  cade,  and  multiply  that  difference  by  the  number  which 
Hands  againft  the  name  of  the  cade  given  in  the  table,  add 
the  product  to  the  head  diameter ; and  the  fum  will  be  the 
diameter  of  a cylinder,  which,  being  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  given  cade,  will  contain  as  much  ; fquare  the  dia- 
meter thus  found,  and  multiply  that  fquare  by  the  length, 
and  divide  the  product  by  359  for  beer  gallons,  and  294  for 
wine. 

The  multipliers  for  a cade,  which  is  taken  for  varieties : 

•7  | greateft  bulge. 
.63  ) next  lefs. 

.56  j next  lefs  to  that. 
.51  ( next  lefs  to  that, 
the  middle  fruftum  of  a 


The  middle 


Example 


1.  Of  a fpheroid 

2.  Of  a parab.  fpindle 

3.  Two  conoids 

4.  Two  cones 

-Let  a cade  be  taken  as 


■=  127  beer  gallons ; and - = ic.c.i  wine  gal- 

559  294 

lons.  The  contents  of  other  cades  may  be  f< 
manner  by  uftng  the  proper  multipliers. 


fpheroid,  the  bung  diameter  of  which  is  32  inches,  the  head 
26,  and  length  50  inches  ; what  is  the  content  in  beer  and 
wine  gallons  ? 32  — 26  x .7  = 4.2.  To  which  add  26,  and 
we  Ihall  have  30,2  for  the  mean  diameter ; and  30.2]'  — 9 1 2.04, 
which  multiplied  by  the  length  50  will  give’  45602  ; and 
45^02 u j 45_6o2 
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und  in  the  fame 
See  Everard’s 

Gliding  rule. 

For  the  ready  computation  of  the  contents  of  veffels,  or 
of  any  folids  in  the  meafures  in  uie  in  Great  Britain,  we 
Ihall  here  infert  the  following  rules  taken  from  a Treatile  o'f 
Practical  Geometry,  publilhed  at  Edinburgh  in  1 745,  8vo. 
Vide  pag.  137.  feq. 

1 . To  find  the  content  of  a cylindric  veffei  in  Englifh 
wine  gallons,  the  diameter  of  the  bale  and  altitude  of  tiie 
velfel  being  given  in  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch : fquare 
the  number  of  inches  in  the  diameter  of  the  velfel ; multiply 
this  fquare  by  the  number  of  inches  in  the  height,  then  mul- 
tiply this  produdt  by  the  decimal  fraction  0.0034,  an^  you  - 
will  have  the  contents  of  the  velfel  in  gallons,  and  decimals 
of  a gallon.  For  example,  let  the  diameter  be  = D = 51.2 
inches,  the  height  = H = 62.3  inches,  then  will  the  content 
be  D D Id  x 0.0034  = 5 [.2  x 5 1.2  x 62  3 x 0.0034  — 
555.27342  wine  gallons. 

2 . Suppofing  the  Engiilh  ale  gallon  to  contain  282  cubi- 
cal inches,  the  content  of  a cylindric  velfel  is  computed  in 


fuch  gallons,  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of 
the  velfel  by  its  height  as  before,  and  their  product  by  the 
decimal  fraction  0.0027851,  that  is,  the  folid  content  in 
gallons  will  be  D D H x o 0027851. 

30.  If  the  Scotch  pint  contains  103.4  cubical  inches,  the 
content  of  fuch  a velfel  in  Scotch  pints,  will  be  1)  D H X 
0.0076. 

4 . Suppofing  the  Winchefter  bulhel  to  contain  2178  cubic 
inches,  the  content  of  a cylindric  velfel  is  computed  in  thofe 
bulhels,  by  multiplying  the  (quare  of  the  diameter  of  the 
velfel  by  the  height,  and  the  product  by  the  decimal  fraftion 
0.0003606.  But  the  legal  Winchefter  bulb'd  containing 
only  2150.42  folid  inches,  the  content  of  a cylindric  vefiel 
is  computed  in  fuch  bulhels,  by  multiplying  ti  c fquare  of 
the  diameter  by  the  height,  and  their  product  by  the  deci- 
mal 0.0003652.  Or  the  content  will  be  F)  D FI  a 0.00.3652 
See  Bushel. 

5 h Suppofing  the  Scotch  wheat  firlot  to  contain  21% 
Scotch  pints,  or  about  2197  cubical  inches,  tine  contents  of 
a cylindric  veil’d  in  fuch  firlots  will  be  19  F)  H x 0.000358. 
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And  if  the  beer  firlot  contain  3 i Scotch  pints,  the  contents 
of  fuch  a veffel  in  beer  firlots  will  beDDH  x 0.000245. 
See  Firlot. 

6’.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  the  feftion  of  the 
veffel  is  not  a circle,  but  an  ellipfis,  the  product  of  the 
greateft  diameter  by  the  leait  is  to  be  fubftituted  in  thefe 
rules,  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter. 

70.  To  compute  the  content  of  a veffel,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  the  fruftum  of  a cone  in  any  of  thofe  meafures. 
Let  A reprefent  the  number  of  inches  in  the  diameter  of  the 
greater  bafe,  B the  number  of  inches  in  the  diameter  of  the 
leffer  bafe.  Compute  the  fquare  of  A,  the  product  of  A 
by  B,  and  the  fquare  of  B.  Take  the  third  part  of  the 
fum  of  all  thefe,  and  fubftitute  it  in  the  preceding  rules  for 
the  fquare  of  the  diameter,  and  proceed  in  all  refpedls  as 
before.  Thus  for  example,  the  content  in  wine  gallons  will 
be  A A 4-  A B + B B x { H x 0.0034.  Or  thus : To  the 
fquare  of  half  the  fum  of  A and  B add  one-third  of  the 
fquare  of  half  their  difference  ; and  fubftitute  this  fum  in 
the  preceding  rules  For  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bafe  of  the  veffel.  For  the  fquare  of  \ A -t-  \ B added  to 
3 of  the  fquare  of  ^ A — ^ B gives  JA  A + ^AB  + 
fBB  + TyA  a - {ABf  t1jBB  = |AA  + |AB 
+ jBB. 

8 '.  When  the  veffel  is  a fruftum  of  a parabolic  conoid, 
meafure  the  diameter  of  the  feftion  at  the  middle  of  the 
height  of  the  fruftum  : and  the  content  will  be  the  fame  as 
of  a cylinder  of  this  diameter,  of  the  fame  height  with  the 
veffel. 

90.  When  a veffel  is  a fruftum  ol  a lphere,  if  you  mea- 
fure the  diameter  of  the  fedlion  at  the  middle  of  the  height 
of  the  fruftum,  then  compute  the  content  of  a cylinder  of 
this  diameter,  and  of  the  fame  height  with  the  veffel,  and 
from  this  fubtracl  -3d  of  the  content  of  a cylinder  of  the  lame 
height,  on  a bafe,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  that 
height ; the  remainder  will  give  the  content  of  the  veffel. 
That  is,  if  D reprefent  the  diameter  of  the  middle  feftion, 
and  H the  height  of  the  fruftum,  you  are  to  fubftitute  D D 
— 3-  H H for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylindric 
veffel  in  the  iirft  fix  rules. 


io°.  When  the  veffel  is  a fruftum  of  a fpheroid,  if  the 
bafes  are  equal,  the  content  is  readily  found  by  the  rule  given 
from  Oughtred.  In  other  cafes,  let  the  axis  of  the  folid  be 
to  the  conjugate  axis,  as  n to  1 ; let  D be  the  diameter  of 
the  middle  fection  of  the  fruftum,  H the  height  or  length 
of  the  fruftum,  and  fubftitute  in  the  firft  fix  rules  D D — 

H H 

for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  veffvl. 

3 « n 

1 1°.  When  the  veffel  is  a hyperbolic  conoid,  let  the  axis 
of  the  folid  be  to  the  conjugate  axis  as  « to  1,  D the  diame- 
ter of  the  fection  at  the  middle  of  the  fruftum  H,  the  height 

' FI  H 

or  length,  compute  D D + , and  fubftitute  this  fum 

0 3 n n 

for  1;he  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylindric  veffel  in  the 
fifft  fix  rules. 

12  . In  general,  it  is  ufual  to  meafure  any  round  veffel, 
diftinguilhing  it  into  feveral  fruftums,  and  taking  the  diame- 
ter of  the  fection  at  the  middle  of  each  fruftum  ; thence  to 
compute  the  content  of  each,  as  if  it  was  a cylinder  of  the 
mean  diameter  ; and  to  give  their  fum  as  the  content  of  the 
veffel.  From  the  total  content  computed  in  this  manner 
they  fub  trail  fucceffively  the  numbers  which  exprefs  the  cir- 
cular areas  that  correfpond  to  thofe  mean  diameters,  each  as 
often  as  there  are  inches  in  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum  to 
which  it  belongs,  beginning  with  the  uppermoft ; and  in 

5 


this  manner  calculate  a table  for  the  veffel,  by  which  it 
readily  appears  how  much  liquor  is  at  any  time  contained 
in  it,  by  taking  either  the  dry,  or  the  wet  inches  ; having 
regard  to  the  inclination,  or  drip  of  the  veffel,  if  it  has  any. 

This  method  of  computing  the  content  of  a fruftum  from 
the  diameter  of  the  fedtion  at  the  middle  of  its  height,  is 
exait  in  that  cafe  only  when  it  is  a portion  of  a parabolic 
conoid  ; but  in  fuch  veffels  as  are  in  common  ufe  the  error  is 
not  confiderable.  When  the  Veffel  is  a portion  of  a cone  or 
hyperbolic  conoid,  the  content  by  this  method  is  found  lei's 
than  the  truth  ; but  when  it  is  a portion  of  a fphere  or  a 
fpheroid,  the  content  computed  in  this  manner  exceeds  the 
truth.  The  difference  or  error  is  always  the  fame  in  different 
parts  of  the  fame,  or  fimilar  veflels,  when  the  altitude  of 
the  fruftum  is  given.  And  when  the  altitudes  are  different, 
the  error  is  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  altitude.  If  exait- 
nefs  be  required,  the  error  in  meafuring  the  fruftum  of  a 
conical  veffel,  in  this  manner,  is  jjth  of  the  content  of  a cone, 
fimilar  to  the  veffel,  of  an  altitude  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
fruftum.  In  a fphere  it  is  |d  of  a cylinder,  of  a diameter 
and  height  equal  to  the  fruftum.  In  the  fpheroid  and  hy- 
perbolic conoid,  it  is  the  fame  as  in  a cone,  generated  by 
the  right-angled  triangle  contained  by  the  two  femiaxes  of 
the  figure  revolving  about  that  fide  which  is  the  femiaxis  of 
the  fruftum.  Thefe  are  demonftrated  in  a treatife  of  fluxions 
by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  where  thofe  theorems  are  extended  to 
fruftums  that  are  bounded  by  planes  oblique  to  the  axis  in  all 
the  folids,  that  are  generated  by  any  conic  fedtion  revolving 
about  either  axis.  Vide  p.  25.  and  715. 

In  the  ufual  method  of  computing  a table  for  a veffel,  by 
fubdudting  from  the  whole  content  the  number  that  expreffes 
the  uppermoft  area,  as  often  as  there  are  inches  in  the  up- 
permoft fruftum,  and  afterwards  the  numbers  for  the  other 
areas  fucceffively,  it  is  obvious  that  the  contents  afiigned  by 
the  table,  when  a few  of  the  uppermoft  inches  are  dry,  are 
ftated  a little  too  high,  if  the  veffel  Hands  on  its  leffer  bafe, 
but  too  low  when  it  Hands  on  its  greater  bafe ; becaufe,  when 
one  inch  is  dry,  for  example,  it  is  not  the  area  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  uppermoft  fruftum,  but  rather  the  area  at  the 
middle  of  the  uppermoft  inch,  that  ought  to  be  fubdudled 
from  the  total  content,  in  order  to  find  the  content  in  this 
cafe. 

But  gauging,  as  now  pradtifed,  is  chiefly  done  by  means 
of  inftruments  called  gaugmg-rods , or  rules,  which  do  the 
bufinefs  at  once,  and  anfwer  the  queftion  without  fo  much 
calculation ; which  is  no  inconfiderable  addition,  both  to 
the  eale  and  difpatch  of  the  work . This  inftrumental  way 
of  gauging,  therefore,  we  fhall  here  chiefly  infill  upon. 

Dr.  Hutton  in  his  “ Menfuration”  has  given  rules  for 
computing  the  contents  of  the  various  fruftums  of  folids, 
which  bear  refemblance  to  the  feveral  varieties  or  forms  of 
different  calks.  Rules  adapted  to  thefe  forms  will  be  found 
under  the  denominations  of  the  feveral  folids  to  which  they 
belong  in  this  Cyclopedia ; and  they  occur  in  moft  books, 
profelfedly  written  on  the  fubjedt  of  Gauging.  We  fhall 
here  fubjoin  one  general  rule,  extradled  from  the  above- 
cited  treatife,  (p.  592)  which  may  be  eaflly  applied  to  the 
cafes  that  occur. 

General  Rule. 

Add  into  one  fum  39  times  the  fquare  of  the  bung  diameter, 

25  times  the  fquare  of  the  head  diameter, 

and 

26  times  the  produdt  of  thofe  diameters. 
Multiply  the  fum  by  the  length  of  the  calk,  and  the  produdt 
by  the  number  .00034 ; then  this  laft  produdt  divided  by  9 

will 
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will  give  the  wine  gallons,  and  divided  by  1 1 will  give  the 

ale  gallons : or,  39  B--1-25  H!+  26  BH  x ’s  t*ie  con* 

tent  in  inches  ; which  being  divided'  by  231  for  wine  gallons, 
or  by  282  for  ale  gallons,  will  be  the  content. 

E G.  If  the  length  of  a calk  be  40  inches,  the  bring 
diameter  32,  and  the  head  diameter  24. 

Here  32^39  = 39936 
24"  x 25  — 14400 
32  X 24  X 26  = 1996S 

The  fum  - - 74304 

multiplied  by  - 40 

divided  by  114)2972160 
gives  - - 26071  cubic  inches  : and 

this  divided  by  231  gives  112  wine  gallons, 
or  divided  by  282  gives  92  ale  gallons. 

Conjfrufl'ioti  of  a Gauging-rod,  whereby  the  content  of  any 
cylindrical,  or  common  ’veffel,  is  eafily  had. — Take  the  diame- 
ter A B of  a cylindrical  veffel,  A B D E,  Plate  IV.  Sur- 
veying, fg.  2,  that  holds  one  of  the  meafures  wherein  the 
fluid  is  ellimated,  e.  gr.  gallons,  and  join  it  at  right  angles 
to  the  indefinite  line  A 7.  From  A to  1,  fet  off  a right 
line  equal  to  A B ; then  will  B 1 be  the  diameter  of  a vef- 
fel,  that  holds  two  meafures,  or  gallons,  of  the  fame  height 
as  the  former. 

Again,  let  A 2 = B I ; then  will  B 2 be  the  diameter  of 
a vefiel  that  holds  three  meafures,  but  of  the  fame  height  as 
that  which  only  holds  one.  And,  after  the  fame  manner, 
find  the  diameter  of  other  large  veffels,  B 3,  B 4,  B 5,  B 6, 
B 7,  &c. 

Lafily,  fet  off  the  feveral  divifions  thus  found,  A 1,  A 2, 
A 3,  See.  upon  the  fide  of  a rod  or  rule  ; and,  on  the  other, 
the  height  or  depth  of  a cylinder,  that  holds  one  meafure 
or  gallon,  repeated  as  oft  as  it  will  go.  Thus  is  the  gaug- 
ing-rod complete. 

For  cylinders,  that  have  the  fame  altitude,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  fquares  of  their  diameters  ; confequently  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  vefiel  that  holds  2,  3,  or  4 
gallons,  muff  be  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  of  that  which 
only  holds  one.  And  fince  in  the  firil,  A B — A I,  the 
fquare  of  B 1 is  double,  that  of  B 2 triple,  that  of  B 3 
is  quadruple,  &c.  it  is  evident,  that  the  right  lines  A 2, 
A 3,  A 4,  &c.  are  the  diameters  of  the  veffels  required. 

Thefe  divifions,  therefore,  being  applied  to  the  fide  of  a 
cylindrical  veffel,  it  will  immediately  appear  how  many 
meafures,  e.  gr.  gallons,  a cylindrical  veffel  of  that  bafe, 
and  of  the  height  of  that  which  holds  one  gallon,  will 
contain. 

Wherefore,  finding  by  the  divifions  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  rod,  how  often  the  height  of  one  gallon  is  contained  in 
the  height  of  the  given  veffel  ; and  multiplying  the  diameter 
before  found  by  this  number  ; the  product  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  the  veffel  contains. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  veffel  be  8, 
and  its  height  12,  its  contents  will  be  96  gallons. 

Note,  x . The  leis  you  take  the  height  of  the  cylinder 
containing  one  gallon,  the  greater  will  the  diameter  of  the 
bafe  be:  whence  both  that,, and  the  diameters  of  the  cylin- 
de  s containing  feveral  gallons,  will  be  the  more  eafily  divi- 
fible  into  leffer  parts.  Bayer  directs  fuch  height  to  be  only 
one  digit,  or  tenth  of  an  inch. 

2 . The  diameters  of  veffels  holding  one  or  more  decimal 
parts  of  a gallon  will  be  had,  by  dividing  one  or  more 
decimal  parts  of  the  veffel  holding  a whole  gallon,  by  its 


height : which  gives  us  the  area  of  the’  circular  bafe  ; from 
whence  the  diameter  is  eafily  found  by  the  rules  delivered 
under  Diameter,  Circle,  &c.  And  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  diameters  are  found  for  the  divifions  of  veffels,  that 
hold  two  or  more  gallons. 

Gauging->W,  ufe  of  tie. — To  find  the  content  of  a calk; 
that  is,  to  determine  the  number  of  meafures,  e gr.  gallons, 
it  will  hold  : apply  the  gauging-rod  to  the  veffel,  as  diredted 
in  the  preceding  article,  and  find  both  the  length  of  the 
cafk,  A C,  fg.  3,  and  both  diameters,  G H and  A B. 
Now,  as  we  find,  by  experiment,  how  far  foever  it  may  be 
from  geometrical  exa&nefs,  that  a common  calk  of  this  form 
may  fafely  enough  be  reputed  as  a cylinder,  whofe  bafe  is  a 
medium  between  the  head  and  the  belly  ; find  fuch  medium, 
which  call  the  equated  diameter. 

Then  multiplying  the  number  thus  found  by  the  length 
of  the  cafk  A C,  the  product  will  be  the  number  of  mea- 
fures the  veffel  contains. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  A B = 8,  and  G Iff  = 12,  and  A C = 15, 
the  equated  diameter  will  be  1 o,  which  multiplied  by  1 5, 
gives  the  capacity  of  a cafk,  1 50  meafufes. 

If  it  happen,  that  the  diameters  of  the  two  ends  be  not 
equal,  meafure  them  both,  and  take  half,  their  fum  ior  the 
diameter  to  work  by. 

There  is  another  method  whereby  the  content  of  a veffel 
is  had,  without  any  calculation  at  all,  which  obtains  in  divers, 
parts  of  Germany"  and  the  Low-Countries  : but:  as  this  fup- 
pofes  all  veffels  to  be  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  their  length, 
double  of  the  equated  diameter,  that  is,  of  half  the  fum  of 
the  diameters  A B and  G H,  it  is  not  fafe  to  ufe  it  in  all 
places.  Kepler,  however,  prefers  it  fo  much  before  all 
others,  as  including  all  the  precautions  poflible,  that  he  re- 
commends it  to  the  public,  to  enadt  it  by  law,  that  all  calks 
be  made  in  this  proportion. 

The  methods  of  gauging,  which  chiefly  obtain  among 
us,  are,  by  the  four -foot  gauging-rod,  and  Everaxd’s  Hid- 
ing-rule. 

Gauging  -rod,  defeription  and  ufe  of  the  four-foot. — The 
four-foot  gauging-rod,  reprefented  inyf§\  4,  is  ufually  made 
of  box,  and  confifls  of  four  rules  each  a foot  long,  and 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  fquare,  joined  together  by' 
three  brafs  joints  ; by  which  means  the  rod  is  rendered  four 
feet  long,  when  the  four  rules  are  quite  opened,  and  but  one 
foot  when  they  are  all  folded  together. 

On  the  firff  face  of  this  rod,  marked  4,  are  placed  two 
diagonal  lines  ; one  for  beer,  and  the  other  for  wine  : by 
means  of  which  the  content  of  any  common  veffel  in  beer 
or  wine  gallons  may  be  readily  found,  by  putting  the  rod  in 
at  the  bung -hole  of  the  veffel,  till  it  meets  the  interfedfion . 
of  the  head  of  the  veffel  with  the  Haves  oppofite  to  the 
bung-hole.  For  diftindlion  of  this  line,  there  is  written  on- 
it,  beer  and  wine  gallons. 

On  the  fecond  face,  5,  are  a line  of  inches,  and  the  gauge- 
line ; which  is  a line  expreffing  the  areas  of  circles,  whofe 
diameters  are  the  correfpondent  inches  in  ale  gallons.  At 
the  beginning  is  written,  ale  area.. 

On  the  third  face,  6,  are  three  fctales  of  lines  ; the  firfi, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  written  hogfhead,  is  for  finding  hew 
many  gallons  there  are  in  a hogfhead,  when  it  is  not  full, 
lying  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  fecond 
line,  at  the  end  of  which  is  written  B.  L.  fignifying  a butt 
lying,  is  for  the  fame  ufe  a6  that  for  the  hogfhead.  The 
third  line  is  to  find  how  much  liquor  is  wanting  to  fill  up  a 
butt  when  it  is  Handing : at  the  end  of  it  is  written  B.  S. 
fignifying  a butt  funding.  In  the  half  of  the  fourth  face 
of  the  gauging-rod,  7,  there  are  three  feales  of  lines,  to 
find  the  wants  in  a firkin,  kilderkin,  and  barrel,  lying  with 

their 
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their  areas  parallel  to  the  horizon.  They  are  cliflinguifhed 
by  letters  F.  K.  B.  fignifying  a firkin,  kilderkin,  and  barrel. 

Gauging  -rod,  vfs  of  the  diagonal  lines  on  the. — To  find 
the  content  of  a veffel  in  beer  or  wine  gallons,  put  the 
brafed  end  ox  the  gauging-rod  into  the  bung-hole  of  the 
cafk,  with  the  diagonal  lines  upwards,  and  thruft  its  brafed 
end  to  the  meeting  of  the  head  and  Haves  ; then  with  chalk, 
make  a mark  at  the  middle  of  the  bung-hole  of  the  veffel, 
and  alfo  on  the  diagonal  lines  of  the  rod,  right  againft, 
over  one  another,  when  the  brafed  end  is  thruit  home  to  the 
head  and  Haves  : then  turn  the  gauging-rod  to  the  other 
end  of  the  veffel,  and  thruff  the  brafed  end  home  to  the  end, 
as  before. 

Laitly,  fee  if  the  mark  made  on  the  gauging-rod  come 
even  with  the  mark  made  on  the  bung-hole,  when  the  rod 
was  thruft  to  the  other  end  ; which  if  it  be,  the  mark  made 
on  the  diagonal  lines  will,  on  the  fame  lines,  fliew  the  whole 
content  of  the  calk  in  beer  or  wine  gallons. 

If  the  mark  made  on  the  bung-hole  be  not  right  againft 
that  made  on  the  rod,  when  you  put  it  the  other  way,  then, 
right  againft  the  mark  made  on  the  bung-hole,  make  another 
on  the  diagonal  lines  ; and  the  divifion  on  the  diagonal  line, 
between  the  two  chalks,  will  fiiew  the  veffel’s  whole  content 
in  beer  or  wine  gallons. 

Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  diagonal  line  of  a veffel  be  28  inches 
four-tenths,  its  contents  in  beer  gallons  will  be  near  51,  and 
in  wine  gallons  62. 

If  a veffel  be  open,  as  a half-barrel,  tun,  or  copper,  and 
the  meafure  from  the  middle  on  one  fide  to  the  head  and 
Haves  be  38  inches,  the  diagonal  line  gives  122  beer  gal- 
lons; half  of  which,  viz.  61,  is  the  content  of  the  open 
half  tub. 

If  you  have  a large  veffel,  as  a tun  or  copper,  and  the 
diagonal  line,  taken  by  a long  rule,  proves  70  inches  ; the 
content  of  that  veffel  may  be  found  thus: 

Every  inch  at  the  beginning-end  of  the  diagonal  line,  call 
ten  inches.  Thus  ten  inches  become  100  inches;  and 
every  tenth  of  a gallon  call  100  gallons ; and  every  whole 
gallon  call  1000  gallons. 

Exam. — At  44.8  inches,  on  the  diagonal  beer-lme,  is  200 
gallons  ; fo  that  four  inches  48  parts,  now  called  44  inches 
8 tenths,  is  juft  two-tenths  of  a gallon,  now  called  200  gal- 
lons : fo  alfo,  if  the  diagonal  line  be  76  inches  and  7 tenths, 
a clofe  calk,  of  fuch  diagonal,  will  hold  a 1000  beer  gal- 
lons; but  an  open  calk  but  half  fo  much,  viz.  500  beer 
gallons. 

G VUGE dine,  ufe  of  the. — To  find  the  content  of  any  cy- 
lindrical vefiel  in  ale  gallons  : feek  the  diameter  of  the  vef- 
fel in  inches,  and,  juft  againft  it,  on  the  gauge-line,  is  the 
quantity  of  ale  gallons  contained  in  one  inch  deep  : this, 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  will  give  its  con- 
tent in  ale  gallons. 

For  example,  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  veffel  32.06,  and 
the  diameter  of  its  bafe  25  inches  ; to  find  what  is  the  con- 
tent in  ale  gallons  ? 

Right  againft  25  inches,  on  the  gauge-line,  is  one  gal- 
lon, and  745  of  a gallon;  which  multiplied  by  32.06, 
the  length,  gives  55.9447  gallons  for  the  content  of  the 
veffel. 

The  bung  diameter  of  a hogfhead  being  25  inches,  the 
head  diameter  22  inches,  and  the  length  32.06  inches,  to 
find  the  quantity  of  ale  gallons  contained  in  it? 

Seek  25,  the  bung  diameter,  on  the  line  of  inches  ; and 
right  againft.  it,  on  the  gauge-line,  you  will  find  1.745: 
take  one-third  of  it,  which  is  .580,  and  fet  it  down  twice: 
feek  22  inches  in  the  head  diameter,  and  againft  it  you  will 
find,  on  the  gauge-line,  1.356;  one-third  of  which,  added 
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to  twice  .580,  gives  1.6096;  which  multiplied  by  the  length 
32.06,  the  produdf  will  be  51.603776,  the  content  in  ale 
gallons. 

Note,  this  operation  fuppofes,  that  the  aforefaid  hoglhead 
is  in  the  figure  of  the  middle  fruftum  of  a fpheroid. 

The  ufe  of  the  lines  on  the  two  other  faces  of  the  rod 
is  very  eafy  ; you  need  only  put  it  downright  into  the 
bung-hole  (if  the  veffel  you  defire  to  know  the  quantity  of 
ale  gallons  contained  therein  be  lying)  to  the  oppofite  ftaves; 
and  then  where  the  furface  of  the  liquor  cuts  any  one  of 
the  lines  appropriated  to  that  veffel,  will  be  the  number  of 
gallons  contained  in  that  veffel. 

The  defcription  and  ufe  of  Everard’s  fliding-rule  for 
gauging,  fee  under  Sliding-™/?. 

GAUGING  Master,  on  Canals,  is  an  officer  appointed 
to  meafure,  weigh,  and  afcertain  exactly  the  tonnage  of  the 
boats  ufed  on  canals  ; the  procefs  of  which,  as  pradtifed  on 
the  Grand  Junction  canal,  we  have  defcnbed  under  the  ar- 
ticle Canal.  It  may  be  proper  here,  however,  to  remark, 
that  the  pradtice,  now  followed  on  many  of  the  Britifh  canals, 
was  firft  fuggefted  by  Thomas  Walker,  efq.  of  Bilborough, 
Notts,  in  1798,  who  contrived  a weighing-houfe,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Cromford  canal  company,  and  thofe 
of  the  Derby,  Erewafn,  Grantham,  Leicefter,  Milton- 
Mowbray,  Nottingham,  Nutbrook,  and  Trent  canals  and 
navigations,  drew  up  a fet  of  general  regulations  for  the 
boats  ufed  on  all  thefe  navigations,  and  iuperintended  the 
gauging  of  the  firft  fet  of  boats,  and  the  eftablilhment  of 
gauging-mafters,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Erewalh  canal, 
and  other  places,  for  gauging  the  boats,  affixing  proper 
numbers  and  graduated  plates  on  each,  for  afcertaining 
thereby  the  exadt  loading  carried  by  each  boat,  every  time 
which  it  paffed  a weighing-houfe ; and  in  order  to  abolilh  a 
pradtice  which  had  previoufly  prevailed,  c-f  giving  large  and 
unequal  weights  to  the  purchafers  of  coals,  at  the  different 
wharfs  belonging  to  the  coal-mafters,  on  the  Cromford, 
Erewalh,  Nottingham,  and  Nutbrook  canals.  The  coal- 
mafters  of  that  diftridt,  with  feme  very  few  exceptions, 
came  to  the  refolution  of  all  felling  their  coals  by  the 
gauging-mafter’s  accounts,  and  by  which  alfo  the  canal- 
companies  agreed  to  take  their  tonnage  : and  thus  one  uni- 
form weight  is  eftablifhed  in  the  trade  on  thefe  feveral  canals. 
The  full  particulars  of  the  dimenfions  and  condition  of  the 
feveral  boats  ufing  thefe  navigations,  ihewing  the  loading 
which  they  have  on  board  at  every  inch  of  their  draught  of 
water,  is  printed  from  time  to  time,  in  an  uniform  manner, 
fo  as  to  bind  up  in  odtavo  volumes  for  the  ufe  of  the  feveral 
gauging-mafters,  boat-owners,  colliers  and  traders,  &c. 
Of  thefe  we  have  feen  four  volumes,  printed  by  Tupman 
& Co.  of  Nottingham,  containing  the  particulars  of  430  wide 
and  60  narrow  boats.  Mr.  Walker  was,  in  January  1805, 
prefented  with  a large  and  fuperb  filver  cup,  at  the  joint  ex- 
pence of  the  above  canal  companies,  for  his  important  fervices 
in  contriving  and  bringing  thefe  regulations  to  perfection. 
We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  mentioning  thefe  regu- 
lations, in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  owners  and 
traders  on  other  canals  to  the  adoption  of  fimilar  plans, 
by  which  trade  in  general  would  be  much  facilitated,  and  the 
fair  trader  protected  from  the  deceptive  arts  of  thofe  who 
are  ftriving  to  obtain  bufinefs,  by  pretending  to  give  large 
and  unufual  weights  of  their  commodities  to  purchafers, 
inftead  of  lowering  the  prices,  which  they  would  do  if  their 
pretenfions  to  cheapnefs  were  well  founded. 

GAVI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Genoa,  once  fo  ftrong 
as  to  command  the  pafs  of  the  Bochetta,  but  now  difmantled ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Genoa.  N.  lat.  4;0  43'.  E.  long.  8 48. 

GAVI  A, 
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GAVIA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  tlie  province  of  Grenada; 
four  miles  S.S.W.  of  Grenada. 

Gavia,  in  Ornithology.  See  Larus  and  Sterna. 

GAVIAQN,  the  name  by  which  the  Portuguefe  called 
the  caracara,  a fpecies  of  Brafilian  hawk,  of  the  bignefs  of 
our  kite. 

GAVILAN,  in  Natural  Hijlory-,  a name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  a 'fpecies  of  hawk,  common  in  the  Philippine 
illands ; it  is  fomewhat  larger  than  our  fparrow-hawk,  and 
is  of  a yellowifh  colour  on  the  back  and  wing,  and  whitifh 
under  the  belly  : it  is  the  moll  common  of  all  the  birds  oi 
prey  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  is  very  veracious  and 
mifchievous. 

GAVINO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Portugal,  in  Alen- 
tejo  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  O-Crato. 

Gavino,  St.  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  ; 24  miles 
S.E.  of  Oriftagni. 

GAVIOTA,  in  Ornithology , the  name  given  by  the  Por- 
ttiguefe  to  a water -fowl  of  the  gull  kind,  common  in  Brafii, 
and  called  by  the  natives  guacu  guacu.  See  Laku.s  Hi- 
te r mas. 

GAUL,  or  Gallia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  cf 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  and  well  by  the  fea,  on-  the 
eaft  by  the  Rhine  and  Alps,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Pyrenees,  and  extending  from  420 .30' 
to  52°  N.  lat.,  and  from  40  40'  to  8 20'  E.  long.  The 
greateft  breadth  was  600  Englifh  miles,  but  much  diminiftied 
towards  each  extremity  ; and  its  length  was  from  480  to 
620  miles.  It  was  therefore  much  more  extenfive  than 
modern  France,  before  the  late  revolution  ; for  to  the  do- 
minions of  that  powerful  monarchy,  with  its  more  recent 
acquifitions  of  A'lface  and  Lorraine,  wemuft  add  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  four  electorates 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  territories  of  Liege,  Luxemburg, 
Hainault,  Flanders,  and  Brabant.  This  extenfive  region 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  “ Galatia,’’  and  “ Celto-galatia,” 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  Grdatia,  a province  of  Alia  ; and  by 
the  Romans  “ Gallia  Ulterior,  or  Tranfalpina,”  i.  e.  Gaul 
beyond  the  Alps,  in  order  to  diilinguiih  it  from  “ Gallia 
Citerior,  or  Cifalpina,”  which  lay  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
Alps  with  Rome,  and  properly  formed  a part  of  Italy. 

Cifalpine  Gaul,  which  comprehended  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy, was  denominated  “ Togata,”  from  the  Roman 
gown  or  drefs,  which  was  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  ; but 
this  country  was  called  “ Ttalia  Subalpina,”  or  Italy  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  by  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  and  fimply 
Italy  by  Polybius.  The  appellation  of  Gailia  Cifalpina, 
however,  was  antiquated  in  the  reign  of  Auguflus,  when 
he  divided  Italy  into  eleven  regions  ; and  accordingly  this 
name  frequently  occurs  in  authors  who  fiourifhed  before, 
and  fcarceiy  ever  in  thole  who  wrote  after,  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus.  As  to  the  boundaries  of  this  country,  it  extended 
Torn  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting  it  from  Tranf- 
alpine  Gaul,  to  the  river  Aefis,  according  to  Livy,  or  by 
Pliny’s  account,  to  the  city  of  Ancona,  in  the  ancient 
Picenum.  On  the  north,  Cifalpine  Gaul  was  divided  from 
Rhaetia  by  the  Alps,  called  “ Alpes  R Ire ticae,”  and  from 
Ulyricum  by  the  river  Forrnio  ; but  on  this  fide,  the  bor- 
ders of  Italy  were,  in  Pliny's  time,  extended  to  the  river 
Arfia  in  Iflria.  On  the  fouth  it  reached  to  the  Ligullic 
lea,  and  the  Apennines  parting  it  from  Etruria  ; fo  that, 
under  the  common  name  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  were  compre- 
hended the  countries  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  called 
by  Pliny  and  ' Strabo  the  Subalpine  countries,  Gallia  Cif- 
padana, and  Gallia  Tranfpadana.  “ Gallia  Cifpadana” 
lay  next  to  Liguria,  extending  from  Trebia  to  the  city  of 
Ancona,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po  and  part  of  the 


Adriatic,  and  on  the' fouth  by  the  Apennines  parting  it  from 
Etruria.  It  was  called  “ Gallia”  from  its  inhabitants,  and 
“ Cifpadana,”  becaufe  it  lay  on  the  fide  of  the  Padus  or 
Po,  next  to  Rome.  It  was  poffeffedby  the  Boii,  the  Lin- 
gones,  and  the  Senones.  “ Gallia  Tranfpadana”  extended 
from  the  countries  of  the  Lepontii,  Libicii,  and  Cunini, 
which  were  referred  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  to  the  clafs  of 
Subalpine  nations,  to  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  the  river  Forrnio, 
now  11  Rifano,  parting  it  from  Iilria,  being  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Po,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Alpes  Rlmet'cae 
and  Carnicae  ; the  former  feparating  it  from  Rhaetia,  now  the 
Trentm,  and  the  latter  from  the  country  of  the  Carni,  now 
Orrnioku  This  part  of  Cifalpine  Gaul  vvas  inhabited  by. 
the  Orobii,  the  Infubres,  the  Larvi,  the  Cenomani,  the 
Euganei,  and  the  Veneti,  and  contained  many  confiderable 
cities.  Sec  Italy. 

Tr an f alpine  Gaul  was  called  “ Comata”  from  the  long 
hair  worn  by  its  inhabitants  ; and  the  fouth  part  of  it,  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Romans  and  called  by  them  “ Provincia,  or 
Romana  Provincia,”  whence  is  derived  the  appellation  of 
Provence,  was  afterwards  denominated  “ Narbonenfis”  and. 
“ Braccata,”  from  the  bracca  or  breeches  ufed  by  the  in- 
habitants. Gaul  was  chiefly  peopled,  at  different  periods, 
by  colonies  from  Italy,  to  which  it  was  contiguous  ; and 
about  120  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  when  the  Ro- 
mans meditated  the  concjueft  of  this  extenfive  region,  it  was 
portioned  out  among  three  great  nations.  The  Celte , called 
by  Caefar  Galli  or  Gauls,  occupied  more  than  one 
half,  viz.  from  the  Seine  and  the  Marne  to  the  Garonne, 
and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  province  was  anciently  called  “ Celtica.”  The  Belga 
inhabited  the  territory  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Aquitani  were  cantoned  between  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  When  Csefar  reduced  Gaul  into 
the  form  of  a Roman  province,  he  divided  the  whole  country 
into  three  parts,  and  named  them  according  to  three  prin- 
cipal nations,  which  he  found  inhabiting  them  refperitivcly, 
viz.  Belgia,  Aquitania,  and  Gallia  Propria.  By  a new  di- 
vifion,  B.  C.  27,  Auguftus  extended  the  northern  boundary 
of  Aquitania  to  the  Loire.  The  country  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine  was  denominated  “ Gallia  Celtica,” 
and  afterwards  “ Lugdunenfis,”  from  a colony  fettled  at 
Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  Part  of  Celtica,  contiguous  to  the 
Rhine,  and  occupied  by  the  Sequani  and  Helvetii,  was  ad- 
ded to  Belgica,  the  adjacent  province.  Gallia  Narbonenfis 
firft  fubreitted  to  the  Roman  arms.  A fmall  canton, 
called  “ Viennenfis,”  in  the  Alps,  maintained  its  liberty 
until  fome  time  after  the  reduction  of  Gaul.  The  remainder 
of  Narbonenfis  was  divided  into  “ Prima”  and  “ Secunda.” 
When  the  Romans  gained  pofieffion  of  thofe  parts  of  the 
Belgic  territory,  which  had  been  feized  by  the  Germans 
not  long  before  the  age  of  Csefar,  they  divided  the  country 
along  the  Rhine,  from  Bafil  to  Leyden,  into  “ Germania 
Superior  and  Inferior.”  Hence,  under  the  Antonines,  Gaul 
is  found  partitioned  into  fix  provinces,  vi-z.  Narbonenfis, 
Aquitania,  Celtica  or  Lugdunenfis,  Belgica,  Germania 
Superior  and  Germania  Inferior.  Under  the  empire  of 
Probus,  about  the  year  278,  Gaul  was  divided  into  feven 
provinces,  viz.  the  fix  former,  and  the  Viennenfis,  which 
had  formed  a part  of  Narbonenfis.  About  the  year  392, 
Dioclefian,  having  divided  the  empire  between  the  two  Au- 
gufti  and  the  two  Csefars,  feparated  the  Helvetii  and  Se- 
quani from  Belgica,  and  formed  a new  province  under  the 
appellation  of  “ Maxima  Sequancrum.”  Belgica  was  di- 
vided into  “ Prima  and  Secunda,”  which  was  alfo  the  cafe 
with  refperit  to  Lugdunenfis.  The  four  provinces  of  the 
Alps,  viz.  Alpes  Pennime,  Graise,  Maritiiaae,  and  Cottiani, 
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were  reduced  into  two,  viz.  Alpes  Maritime  and  Graiae,  and 
placed  in  the  department  of  the  Gauls.  The  city  of 
Bourges  was  withdrawn  from  Aquitania,  and  that  of 
I. Ingres  from  Belgica,  and  were  re-united  to  Lugdunenfi3 
Prima.  Accordingly  Gaul,  under  this  emperor,  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  provinces,  viz.  Narbonenfis,  Viennenfis, 
A quitania,  Lugdunenfis  Prima  and  Secunda,  Belgica  Prima 
and  Secunda,  Germania  Prima  and  Secunda,  Maxima 
Sequanorum,  Alpes  Maritime,  and  Graice.  Under  the  em- 
pire of  Valentinian,  Gaul  was  again  divided,  by  the  dif- 
memberment  of  Aquitania,  of  which  were  compofed  Aqui- 
tania  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  Novempopulana.  The  other 
provinces  remained  the  fame  as  they  were  under  Dioclelian. 
The  new  provinces  were  Aquitania  Prima  and  Secunda, 
and  Novempopulana.  Bourges  was  withdrawn  from  Lug- 
dunenfis Prima,  and  made  the  metropolis  of  Aquitania 
Prima.  Under  the  empire  of  Gratian  the  two  Lugdunenfes 
were  feparated  into  four,  and  Narbonenfis  into  twoj  and 
the  number  of  provinces  was  17,  viz.  Narbonenfis  Prima 
and  Secunda,  Viennenfis,  Alpes  Maritimae,  Alpes  Graiae  et 
Penninae,  Aquitania  Prima  and  Secunda,  Novempopulana, 
Lugdunenfis  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  and  Quarta,  Belgica 
Prima  and  Secunda,  Germania  Prima  and  Secunda,  and 
Maxima  Sequanorum. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Gaul,  when  Honorius  A.D.  419, 
permitted  the  Goths  to  take  poffefiion  of  Aquitania  Secun- 
da, a maritime  province,  between  the  rivers  Garonne  and 
Loire,  the  limits  of  which  were  gradually  extended  by  the 
gift  of  fome  neighbouring  territories.  About  the  fame  pe- 
riod the  Burgundi,  a fierce  and  warlike  tribe  of  Vandals, 
eftablilhed  themfelves  in  Upper  Germany,  and  afterwards 
occupied  two  provinces,  which  itill  retain  the  name  of  that 
colony.  The  rapacity,  or  ambition,  of  the  Franks  was  fti- 
mulated  by  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  invaders.  Colonies  multi- 
plied along  the  banks  of  the  Meufe,  the  Scheld,  and  the 
Rhine,  and  foon  filled  the  whole  extent  of  Lower  Germany. 

Gaul,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  divided  into  four  pro- 
vinces, viz.  Aquitania,  Lugdunenfis,  Belgica,  and  Nar- 
bonenfis. 

Gallia  Narbonenfis,  comprehending  Dauphine,  Provence, 
and  Languedoc,  with  a part  of  Savoy,  was  at  firft  divided 
into  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  afterwards  into  three  provinces, 
viz.  Narbonenfis  Propria,  Viennenfis,  and  Narbonenfis  Se- 
cunda ; to  which  were  added,  Alpes  Maritimae,  and  Alpes 
Graiae.  Narbonenfis  Propria,  fince  called  Languedoc,  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  two  conliderable  tribes,  viz.  the  “ Volcae 
Arecomici,”  cantoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone,  and 
“ Volcae  Teftofagae,”  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  province. 

The  Viennrfis,  which  was  a province  extending  from 
Maflilia,  or  Marfeilles,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  was  inhabited  by  feveral  fmall  tribes, 
amorg  which  were  the  Allobroges,  who  occupied  the  northern 
diftridt  of  Dauphin6,  with  a fmall  part  of  Savoy  ; on  the 
S.  bounded  by  the  Ifere,  on  the  W.  by  the  Rhone,  and  on 
the  N.  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Lyons  to  Geneva  : 
— the  Vocontii,  a powerful  tribe  who  inhabited  the  modern 
diocefes  of  Vaifon  and  Die,  together  with  fome  neighbour- 
ing diftrifts  : — the  Segalauni,  poffefling  an  inconliderable 
territory  near  the  Rhone,  below  the  influx  of  the  Ifere,  fince 
called  the  duchy  of  Valentinois  : — the  Tricaftini,  whofe  ca- 
pital, Senomagus,  now  St.  Pauldes  Trois  Chateaux,  lay  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Rhone,  15  miles  northward  of  Orange  : 
• — and  the  Cavares,  who  peopled  the  fouth  part  of  Comtat 
Venaifiin,  together  with  the  principality  of  Orange  in  Pro- 
vence. 

Narbonenfis  Secunda  was  occupied  by  the  territories  of  the 
Salues,  or  Saluvii  and  Salices,  a tribe  of  the  Ligures, 


which  reached  from  the  fprings  of  the  Durance  to  the  gulf 
of  Lyons,  and  from  the  fettlements  of  the  Cavares  to  the 
Alps. 

Alpes  Maritime  confifted  of  a mountainous  territory  on 
the  eaftern  border  of  Provence,  terminating  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Varus,  or  Var,  a fmall  river  confiaered  as  the  boundary 
of  Gaul  and  Italy. 

Gallia  Lugdunenfis,  fo  called  from  Lugdunum  its  capital, 
and  fometimes  Celtics,  from  Celtse,  the  general  appellation 
of  its  inhabitants,  extended  from  the  Rhone  wreftward  to  the 
ocean  ; on  the  S.  bounded  by  Aquitania,  and  on  the  N.  by 
Belgica.  It  was  divided  into  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia  and 
Quarta. 

Lvgd.unerfis  Prima  comprehended  almofl  the  whole  of  the 
modern  provinces  of  Lyonnois,  Nivernois,  and  Bourgogne  ; 
and  was  peopled  by  the  Segufiani,  planted  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire  : — the  aEdui,  one  of  the  moil  power- 
ful and  opulent  nations  in  Gaul,  and  ftyled  the  friends  of  the 
Romans,  who  occupied  the  fouthern  parts  of  Bourgogne  and 
Nivernois,  viz.  the  diocefes  of  Autun,  Challon,  Ma^on,  and 
Nevers; — and  the  Lingones,  a confiderable  tribe,  denomi- 
nated by  Pliny  Roman  allies,  who  eftablilhed  themfelves  on  the 
right  of  the  Saone,  near  the  fource  of  the  Marne,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Langres,  formerly  including  that  of  Dijon. 

Lugdunenfis  Secunda  was  nearly  of  the  fame  extent  with 
Normandy,  and  was  peopled  by  the  Veliocafi'es,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Seine,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rouen  : — the  Caleti, 
on  the  S.  coaft  called  Littus  Saxonicum,  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  in  the  diftridl  of  Caux  : — the  Lexovii  on  the 
fea-coaft,  on  the  left  of  the  Seine,  between  the  Carnutes  and 
Viducafles  : — the  Aulerci  Eburovices,  above  the  Lexovii,  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Seine  : — the  Saii,  to  the  weftward  of 
the  Aulerci,  near  the  S.  border  of  Normandy,  in  the  dio- 
cefs  of  Seez  : — the  Viducafles,  a colony  of  the  iEdui,  be- 
low the  Saii,  on  the  Orne,  in  the  diocefe  of  Baieux  : — the 
Bajocaffes,  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  a diftriA  watered  by  the 
Aure  : — the  Unelli,  or  Venelli,  planted  along  the  weft  coaft. 
of  Normandy  : — and  the  Abrincatui,  who  poffeffed  a fmall 
diftrift,  now  called  Avranchin,  near  the  fouth-weft  extremi- 
ty of  Normandy. 

Lugdunenfis  Tertia  comprehended  the  provinces  fince  called 
Bretagne,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  with  a part  of  Touraine  ; 
inhabited  by  different  tribes,  of  which  the  moll  confiderable 
were  the  Turones,  whofe  capital  is  now  Tours  on  the  Liger, 
or  Loire,  or  was  near  that  city  : — the  Andes,  or  Andecavi, 
in  Anjou  : — the  Aulerci  Cenomani,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Mans  : — the  Diablintes  or  Diaulitae,  in  Maine  : — the  Arvii, 
in  the  S.W.  diftridf  of  Maine,  on  the  border  of  a river 
which  falls  into  the  Sarte  : — the  Redones  in  the  diocefes  of 
Rennes,  St.  Malo,  and  Dol  in  Bretagne  : — the  Namnetes, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Nantes,  between  the  Andecavi  and  the  fea- 
coaft,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Loire  : — the  Veneti,  in  a 
territory  called  by  Caefar  Venetia,  now  Vannes,  feparated  from 
the  Namnetes  by  the  river  Herius,  or  Vilaine : — the  Cu- 
riofolites,  or  Cariofuelites,  on  the  E.  bounded  by  the  Re- 
dones, S.  by  the  Veneti,  W.  by  the  Ofifmii,  N.  by  the  fea, 
in  the  diocefes  of  St.  Brieuc  and  St.  Malo  : — the  Ofifmii, 
on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Bretagne,  in  the  diocefes  of  Quimper 
and  Leon  : — and  the  Corifopiti,  of  whom  no  mention  occurs 
before  the  5tlrcentury,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Bretagne. 

Lugdunenfis  Quarta,  or  Senonia,  included  part  of  Or- 
leanois,  of  Ifle  de  France,  and  of  Champagne.  It  was 
peopled  by  the  following  tribes,  viz.  the  Senones,  a brave 
nation  in  an  extenfive  territory,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  river 
Sequana  or  Seine,  in  the  diocefes  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  : — 
the  Carnutes,  an  ancient  and  powerful  tribe,  in  Orleanois, 
between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  the  Parifii,  N.  of  the  Car- 
nutes 
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nutes  and  Senones,  in  the’ middle  of  Ifle  de  France: — the 
Aureliani,  S.  of  the  Carnutes  and  W,  of  the  Senones,  in  a 
diftridt  of  Orleanois,  traverfed  by  the  Loire  : — the  Ivleldi, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Meaux  : — and  the  Tricaffes,  Tricaffini,  or 
Treci,  in  South  Champagne. 

Aquitania  Prima  comprehended  feveral  inland  modern  pro- 
vinces, viz.  Berri,  Marche,  Auvergne,  Limofin,  Quercy, 
Rouergue,  and  a portion  of  Languedoc  ; and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Bituriges,  in  Berri,  to  the  weffward  of  the  Loire  : 
— the  Arverni,  a powerful  tribe  in  Auvergne,  extending  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  from  Marfeilles  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
the  ocean  to  the  Rhine  ; but  their  territory  is  now  repre- 
fented  by  the  diocefes  of  Clermont  and  St.  Flour  : — the 
Lemovici,  in  Limofin  : — the  Cadurci,  in  Quercy,  on  the 
river  Oltis  or  Olt,  called  in  the  middle  age  Cadurci- 
num  : — the  Ruteni,  in  Rouergue  : — and  the  Gabali  and 
Vellavi,  or  Velauni,  S.  of  the  Arverni,  in  the  weftern  part 
of  Languedoc. 

Aquitania  Secunda  extended  fouthward  along  the  coaft  from 
the  Loire  to  the  Garonne  ; and  was  peopled  by  the  Bituriges 
Vibifci,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  in  Bourdelois  : — the 
Meduli,  in  Medoc,  a fmall  diffrift  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  Garonne  and  the  ocean  : — the  Petrocorii,  in  Peri- 
gord,  to  the  right  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Garonne  : — the 
Nitiobriges,  or  Nithobroges,  in  a territory  watered  by  the 
Olt  or  Lot,  and  more  extenfive  than  the  diocefe  of  Agen, 
in  Guienne  : — the  Santones,  N.  of  the  Garonne,  along  the 
fea-coall  in  the  diocefes  of  Saintes  and  Angouleme,  and 
territory  cf  Aunis  : — the  Pidtavi,  or  Pictones,  planted  be- 
tween the  Santones,  and  the  river  Loire,  in  Poitou  : — and 
the  Agefinates,  an  inconfiderable  tribe,  whofe  name  may  be 
recognized  in  Aifenai,  an  archdeaconry  in  the  diocefe  of  Lu- 
con.  See  Aquitania. 

N ovempopulana,  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  France,  be- 
tween the  river  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Eluiates,  who  occupied  the  N.W.  diitrift  of 
Armagnac  : — the  Aufci,  in  Armagnac  Cliberris,  now  Auch, 
on  the  river  Ger,  which  runs  northward,  and  tails  into  the 
Garonne  above  Agen  : — the  Sotiates,  in  Sos,  a ditrrieft  of 
Condomois  : — the  La&oratcs,  N.  of  the  Aufci,  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Garonne  : — the  Val'ates,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bazas: 

- — the  Boii,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Sigmanus,  now  Ar- 
chachon,  a fmall  baton  on  the  fea-coaft,  into  which  the  Loire 
falls,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Bourdeaux  : — the  Tarbelli, 
along  the  fea-coaft  between  the  fettlements  of  the  Boii  and 
Pyrenean  mountains  : — the  Bigerrones,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bi- 
gorre,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees the  Convene,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Cominge  : — and  the  Conforanni,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Conferans,  on  the  border  of  Languedoc. 

Gallia  Belgica , or  Belgic  Gaul,  was  bounded,  according 
to  the  divifion  of  Csefar,  on  the  W.  by  the  Seine,  on  the 
E.  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  N.  by  the  ocean,  and  to  the  S.  un- 
defined. Auguftus  added  to  this  province  the  Sequani  and 
Helvetii,  who  had  formed  a part  of  Gallia  Celtica.  Belgia 
Propria,  diftinguilhed  from  Belgica,  as  a part  from  the 
whole,  included  the  fettlements  of  the  Bellovaci,  Atrebates, 
and  Arnbiani,  and  reached  to  the  fea-coaft.  Gallia  Belgica 
was  divided  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  Germania  Prima  and 
Secunda,  and  Maxima  Sequanorum. 

Belgica  Prima  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Loraine 
and  Treves,  befides  fome  adjacent  diftridls  ; and  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Treveri,  in  the  electorate  of  Treves  : — the 
Mediomatrices,  who  anciently  occupied  a very  extenfive 
territory,  but  after  the  conqueft  of  Gaul  by  Caeiar,  they 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  their  fettlements  in  Belgica  Prima.- 
In  the  middle  age  Pagus  Metenfis  was  of  the  lame  extent 
with  the  diocefe  of  Metz  : — the  Leuci,  in  Loraine,  S.  of  the 
Mediomatrices,  on  the  Mofeile,  towards  Mo  us  Vogefus,  now 
Vol.  XV. 


Mont  de  Vauge : — and  the  Verodunenfes,  in  Loraine,  N.  of 
the  Leuci,  on  the  river  Mofa,  or  Meufe. 

Belgica  Secunda  was  fituated  between  the  river  Meufe  and 
the  Britilh  channel  ; and  was  occupied  by  the  Remi,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Laon,  or  N.  part  of  Champagne  : — the  Catnlauni, 
in  the  middle  of  Champagne: — the  Sueffiones,  in  the  N. 
diftridt  of  Ifie  de  France  : — the  Veromandui,  N.  of  the' Six  - 
effiones,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Picardy  : — the  Bellovaci,  a nu- 
merous and  powerful  tribe,  whofe  territories  extended  be- 
yond the  diocefe  of  Beauvais: — the  Silvanedtes,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oiic,  oppofite  to  the  Bellovaci : — the  Ambiar.i, 
planted  near  the  bank  of  the  Samara,  or  Some,  who  held  a 
diftinguilhed  rank  among  the  Belgic  tribes  : — the  Atrebates, 
N.  of  the  Arnbiani,  in  Artois : — the  Morini,  in  a maritime 
territory,  which  comprehends  the  diocefes  of  Boulogne  and 
St.  Omer  : — and  the  Nervii,  a brave  and  powerful  tribe,  in 
the  ancient  diocefe  of  Tournay,  which  included  thofe  of 
Gand  (Ghent)  and  Bruges,  and  reached  to  the  fea-coaft. 

Maxima  Sequanorum  included  Franche  Comte  and  a great 
part  of  Switzerland.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Sequani,  the 
Helvetii,  and  the  Rauraci ; which  fee  refpettively. 

Germania  Prima , or  Superior , was  a traft  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  iince  called  Aiface  ; and  was  inhabited  by  the 
Triboci,  who  occupied  the  diocefe  of  Strafburg the 
Nemetes,  fituated  between  the  Vangiones  and  Triboci,  in 
the  bilhopric  of  Spire,  in  Lower  Aiface  : — the  Vangiones 
and  Carcates,  N.  of  the  Nemetes,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine. 

Germania  Secunda,  or  Inferior , on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  comprehended  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  Luxembourg, 
Lrmbourg,  Liege,  and  Brabant ; and  was  occupied  by  the 
Ubii,  in  the  deflorate  of  Cologne  : — the  Gugerni,  a remnant 
of  the  Sicambri  eftablilhed  by  Auguftus  on  this  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  in  a territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Menapii,  be- 
tween the  Ubii  and  Batavi,  in  the  fmall  diftridls  of  Gueldres 
and  Cleves : — the  Eburones,  in  Liege  and  Limbourg,  on 
both  lides  of  the  Meufe,  who,  after  being  exterminated, 
were  iucceeded  by  the  Tungri: — the  Sunici,  Condruii, 
Segni,  and  Paemani,  in  coniiderable  tribes,  which  were 
cantoned  along  the  fkirts  of  Arduenna  : — the  Menapii,  who 
occupied  a territory  fometimes  called  Pagus  Monapifcus  in 
Brabant,  N.  of  the  Toxandri,  who  were  planted  in  the  S. 
part  of  Brabant  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meufe  : — and 
the  Batavi,  a branch  of  the  Catti,  who,  being  expelled 
their  country,  fettled  on  the  extremity  of  the  coaft  of  Gaul, 
and  in  as  ifland  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
fea.  See  Batavi. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  various  tribes 
with  which  Gaul  was  peopled  in  the  tiin*  of  Cxfar,  of 
Tacitus,  or  of  Ptolemy.  Modern  nations  are  fixed  and  per- 
manent focieties  ; but  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Gaul  were 
fluctuating  affociations  of  foldiers  and  favages : fo  that  the 
fame  territory  often  changed  its  inhabitants  in  the  tide  of 
conqueft  and  emigration.  The  fame  communities,  uniting  ill 
a plan  of  defence  or  invafion,  beftowed  a new  title  on  their 
new  confederacy.  The  diffolution  of  an  ancient  confederacy 
reftored  to  the  independent  tribes  their  peculiar  but  long- 
forgotten  appellations.  A victorious  ftate  often  communi- 
cated its  own  name  to  a vanquished  people.  Sometimes 
crowds  of  volunteers  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  ftandard 
of  a favourite  leader,:  his  camp  became  their  country,  and 
fome  circumitances  of  the  enterprife  loon  gave  a common 
denomination  to  the  mixed  multitude.  The  diftindtions  of 
the  ferocious  invaders  were  perpetually-varied  by  themfelves, 
and  confounded  by  the  aftonifned  fubjefts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Gibbon’s  Hift.  Rom.  Emp.  v.  1. 

The  following  Table,  extracted  from  Playfair’s  Geography, 
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exhibits  a comparative  view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  poli- 
tical divifion  of  Gaul. 

Provinces  under  the  French  M<J» 


Roman  Provinces  under  Auguftus. 


narchy. 


{"Languedoc, 

..  . r I Conferans, 

i.  Narbonenfis,  Irol  . . < Comt6  de  Foix> 


2.  Narbonenfis,  II”. 

3.  Alpes  Maritimae 


4.  Lugdunenfis,  I1”1.  . 

5.  Lugdunenfis,  II”.  . 

6.  Lugdunenfis,  III1. 

7.  Lugdunenfis,  IV1. 


8.  Aquitania,  I'1'*. 


Aquitania,  II1 


10.  Novempopulana 


(_Roufiillon. 

Part  of  Lower  Provence, 

Upper  Dauphine, 

Eattern  Provence* 

Nice, 

Monaco, 
f Lyonois, 

INivernois, 

Burgogne, 

Beaujolais, 

Forez, 

Part  of  Champagne. . 

C Normandie, 

"^Vexin  Fran$ais. 
’Bretagne, 

Maine, 

Anjou, 

Touraine. 

Mantois, 

Chartrain, 

Ifle  de  France, 

Brie, 

Part  of  Champagne, 

Bourgogne, 

Nivernois, 

— Orleanois. 


" Bern, 

Marche, 

Limoufin, 

Part  of  Poitou, 
Bourbonnais, 

• Auvergne, 

Velay, 

Gevaudan, 

Rouergue, 

Alby  in  Languedoc, 
^Quercy. 

Part  of  Poitou, 
Angoumois, 

Saintonge, 

Perigord, 

Bordelais, 

_ Agenois, 
f Landes, 

Bazadois, 

Condomois, 

Comminge, 

Bigorre, 

Bearn, 

Navarre, 

_ Gafcogne. 
f Territory  of  Treves, 

Luxembourg, 

Duchy  of  Gueldre, 

II.  Gallia  Belgica,  I1”.  < Meffin, 

Toulounais, 

Lorraine, 

Barrois. 


Roman  Provinces  under  Auguftus. 

' Laonois, 
Beauvoifis, 

,,  TTa  Noyonnais, 

12.  .Belgica,  11 i Picardie, 

Artois, 
Flandre. 
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13.  Maxima Sequanorum 

14.  Germania,  I mV  . . 

15.  Germania,  IP.  . . . 

16.  Gallia  Viennenfis  . . 
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Part  of  Bourgogne, 

Franche  Comt^, 

Switzerland. 

Electorate  of  Mentz, 

Treves, 

Palatinate, 


Worms, 

Spire, 

Alface, 

Some  diftriCts  in  Swabia  and 
in  Switzerland, 
f United  Provinces, 

^Part  of  Wellphaha,  &ct 
f Savoy, 
j Vivarais, 

<j  Dauphine, 
j Comtat-Venaiffin, 

[_  Part  of  Provence. 


Playfair’s  Geog.  vol.  i.  Anc.  Un.  Hill.  vols.  ix.  xvi. 

For  a further  account  of  Gaul,  fee  Franks  and  France. 
For  its  principal  mountains,  fee  Alps  ; and  an  account  of 
its  rivers  will  be  found  under  their  feveral  appellations,  Ga- 
ranina, Sequana,  &c.  or  their  Englilh  names,  Garonne , 
Seine,  See.  For  an  account  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  their  government,  language,  religion,  & c.  we  refer  to 
the  articles  Celts  and  Druids.  After  the  conqueft  of 
Gaul  by  the  Romans,  its  hiftory  will  be  blended  with  that  of 
Rome,  which  fee.  See  alfo  the  biographical  articles  Au- 
gustus and  Ctesar. 

GAULAN,  Gaulon,  or  Golan,  a town  of  Paleftine, 
on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  the  capital  of  Gaulonitis,  which 
was  a difiridl  belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manalfeh 
(Deut.iv.  43.),  and  extending  from  Perasa  quite  to  Lebanon. 
This  city  was  given  to  the  Levitical  tribe,  of  the  family  of 
Gerlhon,  and  became  a city  of  refuge.  (Jolh.  xxi.  27.) 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  chief  of  the  He- 
rodian  fe&. 

GAULEN,  in  Geography , a river  which  rifes  in  the  north 
part  of  Norway,  and,  after  a courfe  of  about  twenty  leagues 
weftward,  runs  into  the  fea  about  a league  W.  from  Dron- 
theim.  In  the  year  1 344  this  river  feemed  to  be  drained  ; 
but  by  fome  means  it  palled  under  ground,  from  whence  it 
emerged,  and  deftroyed  feveral  churches,  48  farm-houfes,  and 
250  perfons. 

GAULLY,  a river  of  America,  in  Virginia,  which  rifes 
in  a fource  that  is  unknown,  and  runs  into  the  Kanhawa 
above  the  falls  on  the  eaftern  fide.  N.  lat.  37°57'.  W. 
long.  8o°  58'. 

GAULONITiE,  among  the  Jews,  the  name  of  a faftion 
rather  than  a religious  feft,  the  fame  with  the  Galileans. 
This  political  fa&ionwas  raifed  up  and  headed  by  Judas  Gau- 
lonites, or  Judas  of  Galilee,  who  is  mentioned  A£ls,  v.  37. 
Jofephus  has  called  him  in  one  place  ( Antiq.  1.  18.  § I.  p.  869. 
edHaverc.)  Judas  Gaulanites,  and  in  another  place  (Id. 
1.  20.  c 1.  § 2.  p.  965.)  Judas  of  Galilee.  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite  and  Judas  of  Galilee  were,  therefore,  the  fame  perfon ; 
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called  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  names,  becaufe  Gaulona  or 
Gaulonitis,  his  native  country,  which  lay  beyond  Jordan, 
was  otherwife  called  Galilee,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  Galilee  on  this  fide  of  Jordan. 
(See  Galilee.)  This  Judas  had  raifed  and  headed  an  infur- 
redtion  againft  the  Roman  government,  on  occafion  of  the 
tax  which  Auguftus  levied  on  Judaea,  when  he  reduced  it 
into  the  form  of  a Roman  province.  Judas  became  popular 
by  either  firft  broaching  or  reviving  the  principle,  that  the 
Jews  ought  to  obey  none  but  God  ; and  we  learn  from  Jo- 
fephus  (De  Bell.  1.  ii.  c.8.  § i.)  that  Judas  roufed  their 
rebellious  fpirit,  by  charging  them  with  meannefs,  if  they 
could  endure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  acknow- 
ledge mortal  men  for  their  lords,  after  God  had  been  their 
king.  But  notwithftanding  the  pretenfions  of  Judas,  the 
Jews  had  before  this  time  been  fubjedl  to  mortal  lords  ; for 
they  had  been  tributary  to  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Herod  ; and  even  before  Herod’s  reign,  they  had  paid  tri- 
bute to  the  Romans:  for  Jofephus  fays  (Ant.  1.  xiv.  c.  II. 
$ 2.)  that  “ Calfius  impofed  a heavy  tribute  upon  the 
people  (in  Syria)  ; and  in  particular  bore  very  hard  upon 
Judisa,  exacting  of  them  700  talents  of  filver.”  The  Gau- 
lonite  fadlion  was  foon  fupprefied  ; and  we  read  no  more  of 
it  in  the  New  Teftament,  unlefs,  as  fome  have  conjedlured, 
thofe  perfons  belonged  to  it,  who  were  otherwife  called  Ga- 
lileans, and  whom  Pilate  flew  as  they  were  performing  the 
facred  rites  at  the  altar,  thus  mingling  their  blood  with  their 
facrifices.  Luke,  xjii.  1. 

GAULONITIS.  SeeGAULAN. 

GAULTHERIA,  in  Botany,  named  by  Kalm  in  honour 
of  a French  phyfician  fettled  in  Canada,  whole  name  was 
really  Gautier,  and  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  fugar 
obtained  from  the  maple,  Acer  faccharinum,  publifhed  in  the 
Mem.  etrangers  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  v.  2. 
378,  according  to  Dryander’s  Bibl.  Banks,  v.  3.  565. — 
Linn.  Gen.  220.  Schreb.  295.  Willd  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.616. 
Ait.  Hort.  Ivew.  v.  2.  71.  Mart-  Mill.  Diet.  v.  2.  Juft. 
161.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  367.  Gsertn.  t.  63. — Clafs  and 
order,  Decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes , Linn. 
Erica,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  of  one  leaf, 
five-cleft,  bell-fhaped ; its  fegments  half-ovate.  Cor.  of 
one  petal,  ovate,  flightly  five-cleft ; limb  fmall,  revolute. 
Neftary  of  to  awl-fhaped,  ereft,  very  fhort  bodies,  furround- 
ing the  germen  between  the  ftamens.  St  am.  Filaments  10, 
awl-fhaped,  incurved,  fiiorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into 
the  receptacle ; anthers  with  two  cloven  horns.  Fiji. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  deprefied  ; ltyle  cylindrical,  the 
length  of  the  corolla ; itigma  obtufe.  Pc ric.  Capfule 

roundifh,  obtufely  pentagonal,  deprefied,  of  five  cells  and  five 
valves,  opening  at  the  top  in  five  places,  clothed  all  round 
with  the  perianth,  become  a roundifn,  coloured  berry,  open 
at  the  fummit.  Seeds  numerous,  nearly  ovate,  angular, 
bony. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  five-cleft,  permanent.  Corolla 
ovate.  Nectary  of  ten  awl-fhaped  points.  Capfule  of  live 
cells,  clothed  with  the  pulpy  calyx. 

1.  G.  procurnlens.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  565.  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  1 1 6. — Leaves  . obovate,  pointed,  flightly  ferrated,  fmooth, 
crowded  about  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Steins  afeending, 
wavy,  naked. — Found  by  Kalm  in  barren  i’andy  ground  in 
Canada.  It  is  eafily  cultivated  with  us  in  a light  fandy  loam, 
with  a mixture  of  peat  earth,  and  is  very  hardy,  bearing 
flowers  and  fruit  moll  part  of  the  year.  The  roots  are 
moderately  creeping.  Stems  procumbent  in  their  lower  part, 
then  afeending,  fubdivided,  wavy,  fomewhat  angular, 
fmooth,  woody,  naked  except  about  the  top,  where  they 
bear  a few  fcaitered,  evergreen,  broadilh  obovate  leaves , 


paler  beneath,  on  fhort  thick  {talks.  Flowers  axillary,  fo- 
litary,  ftalked,  drooping,  white,  with  a reddifh  calyx, 
which  becomes  a fcarlet  fpongy  berry.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  has  more  or  lefs  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  like  fyrup  oF 
capiliaire,  with  fome  aftringency.  A few  of  the  leaves  are 
faid  to  communicate  an  agreeable  perfume  to  tea.  The  two 
feales  at  the  bafe  of  each  flower  are  rather  bracteas  than  an 
outer  calyx,  as  appears  by  the  analogy  of  other  plants  in  this 
order,  and  their  appearance  after  flowering. 

2.  G.  antipoda.  Forfl.  Prod.  34. — “ Leaves  fcattered, 
roundifh,  with  tooth-like  ferratures.  Stem  fhrubby,  dif- 
fufe.” — Native  of  New  Zealand.  Forjler. 

Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  his  valuable  Prodromus,  v.  1.  559,  has 
propofed  to  augment  this  genus  with  the  Andromeda  rupejlris 
of  Forfler,  and  feveral  American  plants,  hitherto  referred  to 
Andromeda.  We  have  not  had  fufficient  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine into  the  propriety  of  this  rneafure.  Another  indu- 
bitable fpecies,  however,  is 

3.  G.  erefta.  Venten.  Jard.  de  Cels,  t.  5. — Leaves 
ovate,  pointed,  finely  ferrated,  fcattered.  Stem  eredl. 
Flowers  in  long  hairy  clufters. — Native  of  Peru.  Ventenat. 
It  conftitutes  the  underwood  of  the  pine  forefts  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  North  America.  Mr.  A.  Menzies.  Stem  fhrubby, 
branched,  leafy,  eredl,  18  inches  to  three  feet  high ; the 
branches  hifpid.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches 
long,  broad-ovate,  with  minute  fharp  ferratures ; dark- 
green  and  Ihining  above ; paler  and  roughifh  beneath. 
Clufters  three  inches  long,  hairy,  vifeid,  with  broad,  concave 
bradleas.  Flowers  bright  red,  drooping.  Berry  red. — 
Ventenat  fays  the  late  Mr.  Ceis  received  this  fhrub  in  1792, 
and  kept  it  in  his  greenhoufe.  From  Mr.  Menzies’  infor- 
mation, it  may  be  prefumed  capable  of  bearing  our  climate, 
and  of  growing  under  the  fhade  of  evergreens  ; a very  defira- 
ble  property.  W e have  not  feen  it  alive  in  England. 

GUALTIER,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Indre  ; and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diflridl  of  Le  Blanc  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Chateauroux. 
The  place  contains 962,  and  the  canton  5,417  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  327^  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

GAULUS,  in  Antiquity,  a fliip  of  a roundifh  form,  moft- 
ly  ufed  by  the  people  of  Phoenicia. 

Gaulus  alfo  fignified  a kind  of  cup. 

GAUN,  a term  provincially  applied  to  the  gallon  rneafure, 
and  fometimes  to  a fmall  tub. 

GAUNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Me- 
dia. Ptol. 

GAUNERSDORFF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria, 
16  miles  N.N.E.  of  Vienna. 

GAUNLASSE,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  which  runs  into  the  Wear  at  Bifhop’s  Auckland. 

GAVNOE,  in  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  S.W. 
of  Zealand.  N.  lat.  550  12'.  E.  long.110  53'. 

GAUNT-Bellied,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to 
fuch  animals  as  are  drawn  up  fmall  or  thin  in  their  bellies  : 
when  horfes  have  this  appearance,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
wafhy,  tender,  and  unhealthy,  confequently  of  but  little  va- 
lue for  hard  labour,  or  any  other  purpofe.  In  the  removal  of 
this  ftate  there  'is  feldom  much  to  be  accomplifhed,  but  fuch 
animals  ihould  be  fed  as  little  as  poffible  with  any  fort  of  dry 
fodder.  Grafs  and  other  kinds  of  moifl  food  are  conltantly 
the  moft  proper. 

GAUNTLET.  See  Gantlet. 

GAVOTTA,  or  Gavotte,  derived  from  the  Gavots,  a 
people  inhabiting  a mountainous  diftridtin  France, called  Gap, 
in  Italian  Mufic,  is  a kind  of  dance,  the  air  of  which  has  two 
ftrains,  brifk  and  lively,  and  in  common  time  : each  of  its 
ftrains  are  played  twice  over  ; the  firft  has  ufually  four  or 
4 Y 2 eight 
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eight  bars,  and  the  fecond  contains  eight,  twelve,  or  more* 
The  time  begins  with  a minim,  or  two  crotchets,  or  notes  of 
equal  value,  and  the  hand  rifmg  ; and  ends  with  the  fall  of 
die  hand  upon  the  dominant,  or  mediant  of  the  mode,  never 
upon  the  final,  unlefs  it  be  a rondeau.  And  the  lad  begins 
with  the  rife  of  the  hand,  and  ends  with  the  fall  upon  the 
final  of  the  mode. 

The  Gavots  of  Corelli,  Albinoni,  Vivaldi  and  others  of 
the  Italians,  correfpond  with  thefe  rules  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  meafure,  the  number  of  bars  in  each  drain,  and  the 
cadences  ; but  in  refpeft  to  the  initial  notes  of  the  air  they 
deviate  from  it ; for  they  fometimes  begin  with  a whole  bar, 
and  fometimes  with  an  odd  quaver.  Cotgrave,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, defines  Gavote  a kind  of  Brawle,  danced  commonly 
by  one  alone. 

Gavotta,  Tempo  di , is  when  only  the  time  or  movement 
of  a gavotte  is  imitated,  without  any  regard  had  to  the  mea- 
fure or  number  of  bars,  or  drains.  We  often  find  parts  of 
fonatas  which  have  this  phrafe  to  regulate  their  motions. 

GAUPP,  John,  in  Biography,  an  able  divine  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Lindau,  in  Swabia,  in  the  year  1667. 
HeTe  he  received  the  early  parts  of  his  education,  from 
whence,  at  the  age  of  iy,  he  was  fent  to  Ulm.  From  Ulm  he 
went  to  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 

M. A.  and  became  a confiderable  proficient  in  mathematics. 
After  this  he  fpent  fome  time  in  different  German  univerfities, 
improving  himfelf  in  theology  and  mathematics,  and  then 
vifited  Amderdain  and  London.  In  1693  he  was  admitted 
to  the  office  of  the  minidry,  in  which  he  rofe  to  the  dation 
of  principal  pador  of  Lindau,  about  the  year  1728.  As 
much  of  his  time  as  he  could  fpare  from  the  duties  of  the 
padoral  office  he  devoted  to  mathematical  and  philofophical 
purfuits,  and  became  a lecturer  in  thefe  branches  of  fcience. 
Pie  foon  attained  fuch  a rank  among  the  philofophers  of  the 
age,  as  to  be  honoured  by  the  correfpondence  of  many  of  the 
mod  learned  mathematicians  in  foreign  countries.  He  was  a 
praftical  mechanic,  as  well  as  an  able  illudrator  of  the  higher 
branches  of  fcience,  and  many  of  the  indruments  which  he 
made  ufe  of  in  his  obfervatory,  and  in  his  experimental  re- 
fearches,  were  condrudted  by  himfelf.  Pie  had  begun  the 
-ereftion  of  an  obfervatory,  but  death  terminate!  his  labours  in 

>738.  He  was  the  author  of  “ Gnomonica  Mechanica  Uni- 
verfalis  of  various  calendars,  and  calculations  and  defcrip- 
tions  of  eclipfes  : of  other  philofophical  treatifes,  and  of 
fermons.  Plis  Ephemerides  and  adronomical  obfervations 
were  received  by  the  Royal  Academies  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
and  Berlin,  and  feveral  of  them  were  inferted  in  the  Memoirs 
of  thofe  learned  focieties.  Moreri. 

GAUR,  or  Zouf,  in  Geography , a city  of  Alia,  and  capital 
of  a fmall  kingdom  or  date,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Greater 
Bucharia,  feparated.  by  mountains  from  Cabul  and  Candahar. 
This  city  was  taken  by  Mamood  I.,  and  in  1009  annexed 
with  its  territory  to  Ghizni.  It  is  faid  to  be  now  fubjeCt  to  the 
kingdom  of  Candahar  : 150  miles  S.W.  of  Balk.  N.  lat. 
3T  40'.  E.  long.  63°  54'.  The  mountains  of  Gauronthe 

N.  and  N.W.  of  Candahar,  are  probably  the  Paropamifus 
of  antiquity  ; and  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  chain  of 
Caucafus,  as  the  ancients.fuppofed. 

GAURA,  in  Botany.,  from  ywfo.:,  pompous  and  elated ; a 
tall  ffiewy  plant.  Linn.  Gen.  187.  Schreb.  250.  Willd. 
Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  31 1.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£L  v.  2.  Ait.  Plort.  Kew. 
v.  2,  4.  Julf.  319.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  281.  Gtertn.  t.  127. — 
Clafs  and  order,  OSandria  Mmogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calycan- 
themee , Linn.  Onagne,  Jufl. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  fupericr,  deciduous  ; 
tube  cylindrical,  long,  thicked  at  the  bafe,  containing  four 
obfolete,  oblong,  attached  glands  ; limb  in  four  deep, 
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oblong,  acute,  reflexed  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  four, 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  oblong,  directed  towards 
the  upper  fide,  equal,  with  narrow  claws.  Stam.  Filaments 
eight,  thread-fhaped,  broaded  towards  the  extremity,  with 
an  obfolete,  conical,  nectariferous  gland  withinfide  of  the 
bafe  of  each  ; anthers  oblong,  verfatile.  Pi/1.  Germen  in- 
ferior, oblong,  of  four  cells,  with  the  rudiments  of  feveral  feeds 
affixed  to  the  central  columnar  receptacle ; dyle  thread- 
fhaped,  as  long  as  the  damens  ; digmas  four,  round,  ovate, 
fpreading.  Peric.  Drupa  dry,  fquare,  tapering  at  each  end, 
its  angles  dilated  and  compreffed,  of  four  cells,  three  of 
which  are  ufually  abortive.  Seed  folitary,  oblong,  angular. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft,  tubular.  Corolla  of  four  pe- 
tals, turned  upward.  Drupa  dry,  inferior,  quadrangular. 

1.  G.  biennis.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  493.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  389. — 
Leaves  lanceolate.  Stem  herbaceous.  Stamens  and  dyle 
pendulous. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania.  A hardy 
biennial  plant  in  our  gardens,  flowering  from  Augud  to  Oc- 
tober, and  when  the  autumn  is  favourable,  propagating 
itfelf  copioufly  by  feed.  The^w  riles  to  the  height  of  fix 
or  eight  feet,  and  is  leafy,  much  branched.  Leaves  alternate, 
foft,  bluntly  toothed.  Flowers  extremely  numerous,  in  denfe 
corymbofe  terminal  cluders,  elegantly  confpicuous  on  ac- 
count of  their  red  calyx  and  white  petals. 

2.  G.  fruticofa.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  3.  t.  457. — Leaves 
linear-lanceolate.  Stem  Ihrubby.  Stamens  and  dyle  direCt. — 
Native  of  South  America.  Jacquin  and ‘ Wiildenow  have 
well  didinguiflied  this  from  the  former,  on  account  of  its- 
dirubby  bem,  fmooth  and  narrow  leaves  ; and  flowers  not  a 
quarter  fo  large,  whofe  corolla  is  not  fo  much  expanded,  and 
vvhofe  damens  and  dyleare  prominent,  not  pendulous.  The 
colours  of  the  parts  agree. 

■ The  Gaura  mutabilis  of  Wiildenow.  and  Cavanilles,  figured 
in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  388.  by  the  name  of  Oenothera  anomala,  is, 
at  bed,  a very  doubtful  Gaura.  According  to  the  account 
and  figure  of  the  ripe  fruit  in  Cavanilles,  Ic.  v.  3.  30. 
t.  258,  it  feems  indeed  to  agree  ; but  the  feCtion  of  the  ger- 
men in  Curtis  is  rather  that  of  an  Oenothera , with  which 
latter  its  flower  perfectly  accords.  Curtis’s  hint  of  its  being 
probably  a genus  didinCt  from  both,  is  perhaps  neared  the. 
truth. 

Gaura,  in  Geography , a town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Changay,  containing  about  200  houfes,  and  two 
churches,  fituated  in  a fertile  country,  and  watered  by  a river 
of  the  fame  name.  Its  chief  commerce  is  in  fait  and  fait  beef. 

Gaura  Mans , in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  of  Jerufalem,  between  Mons  Seleu- 
cus,  and  Lucus,  fituated,  as  M.  D’Anville  conjectures,  in 
Dauphine. 

GAURANUM  Promontorium,  a promontory  of 
Affyria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

G AV  RAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  didridl 
of  Coutances ; 9 miles  B.  of  Coutances.  The  place  con- 
tains 1823,  and  the  canton  14,806  inhabitants,  on  a territo- 
ry of  1 62^  kiliometres,  in  15  communes. 

GAURBEND.  See  Ghourbend. 

GAURIANISI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, W.  of  Andros.  N.  lat.  370 5 2'.  E.  long.  240  50'. 

GAURITZ  River,  a river  of  Africa,  on  the  fouth 
coad  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  a 
collection  of  water  from  the  Great  Karroo  plains,  the  Black 
mountains,  and  the  chain  that  runs  parallel  and  neared  to 
the  fea-coad.  The  branches  to  the  northward  of  this  chain 
are  periodical,  but  it  flows  to  the  fouthward,  throughout  the 
year,  though  in  the  dimmer  months  with  a very  weak  cur- 
rent. In  the  rainy  feafon  it  is  coniidered  as  the  mod  rapid 
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and  dangerous  river  in  the  whole  country.  Its  mouth  opens 
into  the  lea,  where  the  coaft  is  ftraight,  and  it  is  eroded  by 
a bar  of  fand,  which,  in  fummer,  is  generally  dry. 

GAURES,  or  rather  Gavres , or  Gabres.  See  Ga- 

BRES. 

GAURUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a mountain  of  Italy, 
in  Campania. 

GAUSAPEINA,  a town  of  Africa  Propria,  named  alfo 

Gazauphala.  Ptol. 

GAUSWANNY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Gohud  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Narna. 

GAUT,  or  Ghaut,  dignifies  in  India  either  a pads 
through  mountains,  or  a landing  place  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  ; but  in  a more  extenfive  fenfe  it  is  applied  to  the  moun- 
tains themfelves  ; and  as  the  Myfore  country  is  a kind  of 
table  land,  or  traCl  elevated  above  the  reft  of  the  peninfula, 
the  term  is  particularly  applied  to  that  country. 

The  Gauts,  peculiarly  fo  called,  are  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  run  along  the  eaft  and  weft  coafts  of  the  Deccan  ; 
the  latter  being  called  by  the  natives  the  mountains  of  Suk- 
hien.  Thefe  mountains  rife  abruptly  from  the  low  country, 
particularly  on  the  weft  fide,  towards  the  fea,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a ftupendous  wall  of  mountains,  and  fupporting, 
like  a terrace,  avail;  extent  of  fertile  and  populous  plains, 
which  are  fo  much  elevated  as  to  render  the  air  cool  and 
pleafant.  This  elevated  tradl  is  continued  not  only  through 
the  Mahratta  territories,  but  extends  through  the  peninfula, 
to  the  fouthern  extreme  of  Myfore  ; and  it  is  named  “ Balla- 
Gaut,”  through  its  whole  extent,  denoting  literally  the 
“ Higher,  or  Upper  Gauts  or  perhaps  more  correCtly 
the  countries  lying  above  or  below  the  Gauts.  In  the  penin- 
fula it  is  applied  in  contradiftin&ion  to  “ Payen-Gaut,’’  or 
the  “ Lower  Gauts  but  in  the  Deccan  it  deems  to  be  ufed 
only  as  a proper  name.  Oppofite  to  Paniany,  on  the  wefteriv 
coaft,  there  is  a break  or  interruption  of  the  mountains, 
about  16  miles  in  breadth,  occupied  chiefly  by  a foreft.  Ex- 
cludively  of  this  gap,  the  mountains  of  Sukhien  extend  from 
cape  Comorin  to  Surat,  at  unequal  diftances  from  the  coaft  ; 
feldom  more  than  70  miles,  and  commonly  about  40  ; and 
within  one  fmall  fpace  only.  This  range  approaches  within 
fix  miles.  The  ridge,  which  vve  are  now  deferibing,  does 
not  terminate  in  a point  or  promontory,  when  it  approaches 
the  Tapty,  or  Surat  river  ; but,  departing  from  its  meridional 
courfe,  bends  eaftward,  in  a wavy  line,  parallel  to  the  river, 
and  is  afterwards  loft  among  the  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Burhanpour.  In  its  courfe  along  the  Tapty,  it 
forms  feveral  pafles,  or  defeents  (that  is,  gauts)  towards 
that  river  ; whence  the  country  into  which  the  pafles  de- 
feend  was  originally  named  Candeifh,  or  the  low  country. 
The  ridge  alfo  feems  to  abate  of  its  great  height,  after  paff- 
ing  the  parallel  of  Baffeen,  northward.  (See  Buo- 
LANA.) 

This  famous  Apennine  marks,  perhaps  with  more  preci- 
fion,  as  Mr.  Rennell  obferves,  than  any  other  boundary 
whatever,  the  line  of  fummer  and  winter,  or  rather  of  dry 
and  wet,  and  extends  1 3 degrees  of  latitude.  Although  the 
precife  altitude  of  thefe  mountains  has  not  been  afeertained, 
yet  being  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  it  is  fufficient  for  pre- 
venting the  great  body  of  clouds  from  palling  over  them  ; 
and  accordingly  the  alternate  N.E.  and  S.W.  winds,  called 
the  monfoons,  occafion  a rainy  feafon  on  one  fide  of  the 
mountains  only  : that  is,  on  the  windward  fide.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  during  the  firft  part  of  the  rainy 
monfoon,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  (2.  e.  May  and  June,)  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  upper  region,  or 
table  land  of  Myfore,  &c.;  but  it  is  fuppofed  that  this 
weather  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  the  periodical  rains  within  the 
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tropics,  than  of  the  proper  monfoons.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  great  quantities  of  clouds  pafs  over 
the  weftern  edge  of  the  Gauts.  But  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  above,  does  not  bear  any  kind  of  proportion  to 
that  which  falls  below,  the  Gauts.  Mr.  Rennell  concludes 
that  the  region  of  the  Gauts  Ihelters  only  a particular  traCl  ; 
beyond  which,  the  light  and  elevated  clouds  which  pafs  over 
it  defeend  in  rain.  Madras  is  within  the  limits  of  the  fhel- 
tered  traCl,  though  at  leaft  300  miles  to  the  leeward  of  the 
Gauts.  It  has  been,  till  of  late,  a general  opinion,  that 
the  Gauts  extended  from  the  Northern,  or  Bootan  mountains, 
to  cape  Comorin  ; and  occafioned  a diverfity  of  feafons  at 
one  and  the  fame  time  throughout  all  India.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  different  feafons  exilt  at  the  fame  moment,  only  in 
a part  of  the  peninfula ; for  in  the  parallel  of  Surat  the 
caufe  ceafes  ; the  S.W.  wind,  no  longer  oppofed  by  a wall 
of  mountains,  carrying  its  fupply  of  moifture  uninterrupt- 
edly, both  far  and  near,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
Rennell’s  Memoir. 

GAUTHIER,  or  Gaultier,  John  Baptist,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  born  at  Louviers,  in  the  diocefe  of  Evreux, 
in  the  year  1685.  He  was  from  early  life  attached  to  the 
ftudy  of  theology,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  wifties  of  his 
parents,  he  commenced  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ; finding,  how- 
ever, his  diflike  to  that  ftudy  infurmountable,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  follow  his  inclination,  and  entered,  in  the  year 
1704,  on  a courfe  of  theology,  in  the  fchools  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Having  finished  his  early  ftudies,  he  was  admitted 
to  deacons’  orders,  and  commenced  a feries  of  catechetical 
leCtures  to  young  people,  and  of  conferences  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  junior  eccleftaftics.  His  diligence  and  ability  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  M.  le  Normand,  bifhop  of  Evreux, 
who  took  him  into  his  family,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquities.  In  1713,  he  was,  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jefuits,  obliged  to  quit  the  diocefe  of 
Evreux,  and  was  received  into  the  houfe  of  M.  de  Langle, 
bifhop  of  Boulogne.  By  that  prelate  he  was  admitted  into 
priefts’  orders,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  in  law,  he  was. 
nominated  to  the  canonry  of  his  cathedral : he  afterwards 
made  him  his  proCtor,  and  vicar-general,  becaufe  Gauthier's 
fentiments  proved  a bar  to  his  elevation  in  the  church. 
From  this  time  M.  Gauthier  was  the  bofom  friend  of  his 
patron  and  benefactor,  who,  in  a great  meafure,  fubmitted 
himfelf  to  his  advice  in  the  concerns  of  his  diocefe.  The 
bifhop  likewife  availed  himfelf  of  his  pen  in  various  publi- 
cations, particularly  in  the  “ Letters  and  Memoirs,”  which 
he  printed  during  his  difpute  with  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims. 
Upon  the  death  of  M.  de  Eangle,  Gauthier  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  M.  Colbert,  bifhop  of  Montpellier,  as  libra- 
rian, a character  which  was  intended  to  conceal  the  more 
intimate  connection  that  fubfifted  between  them  ; for  till 
the  death  of  M.  Colbert,  Gauthier  was  his  chief  advifer  in 
all  ecclefiaftical  matters,  his  private  chaplain,  and  confiden- 
tial fecretary.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  literary  employment.  Pie  died  in 
1755,  in  confequence  of  an  injury  which  he  fuftained  by  the 
overthrow  of  a carriage  as  he  was  travelling  from  Evreux 
to  Paris,  when  he  was  ieventy-one  years  of  age.  His  pub- 
lications were  extremely  numerous,  chiefly  on  theological 
fubjcCts.  The  titles  of  them  all  are  given  in  Moreri,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

GAUTTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 28  miles 
W.  of  Nagore. 

GAUTUMPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 
20  miles  W.  of  Corah. 

GAW,  in  Mining,  fignifies  a Fault , in  parts  of  York- 
(hire  and  fome  other  places.  See  that  article. 
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GAWAITTAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruffia,  in 
Samland;  7 miles  W.  of  Goldap. 

GAWILE,  or  Gyalgur,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Goondwana  ; 20  miles  N.N.W.  of  Ellichpour.  N.  lat. 

21°  27'.  E.  long.  77  ’ 58  . . 

GAWNAGH,  Lough,  a lake  of  Ireland,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  of  Longford,  near  the  borders 
of  Cavan. 

GAWRAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan;  5 miles  N.L.  of 
Benares. Alio,  a river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the  moun- 

tains of  Kemaoon,  and  runs  into  the  Ganges  with  the 


Ramgonga. 

GAWSE,  or  Gawze,  in  the  ManufaBures,  a very  thin, 
flight,  tranfparent  kind  of  fluff,  woven  fometimes  of  filk, 
and  fometimes  only  of  thread. 

To  warp  the  ldk  for  making  of  gawze,  they  ufe  a pecu- 
liar kind  of  mill,  upon  which  the  filk  is  wound  : this  mill 
is  a wooden  machine,  about  fix  feet  high,  having  an  axis 
perpendicularly  placed  in  the  middle  Lhereof,  with  fix.  large 
whip's,  on  which  the  filk  is  wound  troin  oft  the  hobDins,  by 
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the  axis  turning  round. 

When  all  the  filk  is  on  the  mill,  they  ufe  another  mftru- 
ment  to  wind  it  off  again  on  two  beams  : this  done,  the 
filk  is  palled  through  as  many  little  beads  as  there  are 
threads  of  filk  : and  thus  rolled  on  another  beam^  to  fuppiy 
the  loom. 

The  gauze-loom  is  much  like  that  of  the  common  weav- 
ers, though  it  has  feveral  appendages  peculiar  thereto.  See 
Loom. 

There  are  figured  gauzes  ; fome  with  flowers  of  gold 
and  filver,  on  a filk  ground,  thefe  laft  are  chiefly  brought 
from  China. 

GAWZYGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Gobud  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Narwa. 

GAY,  a term  fignifying  fpeckled  or  light  coloured  in 
cattle. 

Gay,  John,  in  Biography , an  eminent  Englifh  poet, 
was  born  in  1688,  at  Barnftaple,  in  Devonfhire,  where  he 
was  educated  with  a view  to  trade.  He. was  accordingly 
put  out  as  an  apprentice  to  a filk-mercer,  in  London.  He 
foon  {hewed  an  utter  dif  ike  to  the  duties  enjoined  on  him 
in  this  fit  nation ; and  in  a few  years  a mutual  feparation 
took  place  between  him  and  his  mafter.  From  this  time  he 
feems  to  have  devoted  himf&lf  to  poetical  compofition  ; and, 
in  1 71 1,  he  published  his  ‘'‘Rural  Sports,”  inferibed  to 
Pope.  This  compliment,  joined  to  the  excellent  temper  of 
Gay,  laid  the  foundation  of  mutual  friendfhip,  which  death 
only  could  divide.  In  1712,  Gay  accepted  the  offer  of 
refiding  with  the  duchefs  of  Monmouth,  in  quality  of  her 
fecretary : this  fituation  afforded  him  fufficient  leifure  to 
purfue  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  he  gave  to  the  world  a poem,  entitled  “ Trivia, 
or  the  Art  of  walking  the  Streets  of  London.”  This 
little  work  difplayed  in  a ftriking  manner  the  talent  which 
its  author  had  for  making  o'bfervations,  and  which  gave  him 
an  originality  beyond  what  his  powers  of  invention,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  could  have  effected.  About  the  fame  time, 
he  engaged  in  dramatic  writing.  The  “ Mohocks,  a tragi- 
comical farce,”  was  attributed  to  his  pen  ; and  he  brought 
out  a comedy,  called  “ The  Wife  of  Bath.”  In  1714, 
Gay  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  his  friend  Pope,  in  a dis- 
pute between  him  and  Ambrofe  Phillips,  refpedling  the 
merits  of  their  paftorals  : thole  of  Pope  were  written  in 
polillied,  and  thofe  of  Phillips  in  the  ruftic  ftyle.  Gay,  to 
ferve  his  friend,  undertook  to  compofe  a fet  of  burlefque 
paftorals,  in  which  the  manners  of  the  country  Ihould  be 
exhibited  in  their  natural  coavfenefs,  with  a view  of  proving, 


by  a fort  of  carricature,  the  abfurdity  of  Phillips’  fyf- 
tem  of  paftorals.  His  work  was  entitled  “ The  Shepherd’s 
Week,”  as  the  fix  pieces  of  which  it  confifted  were  de- 
nominated by  days  of  the  week.  They  proceed  through 
the  common  topics  of  a fet  of  paftorals  in  a humorous 
{train  of  parody ; neverthelefs  his  pictures  of  rural  life  and 
its  accompanying  feenery  were  fo  natural  and  amufing,  and 
intermixed  with  circumftances  fo  truly  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing, that  they  proved  the  moft  popular  works  of  the  kind 
in  the  Englifh  language.  Gay  dedicated  his  work  to  lord 
Bolingbroke  ; and  at  this  period  he  feems  to  have  enjoyed 
a large  fhare  of  favour  from,  the  Tory  party  then  in  power. 
He  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
his  embaffy  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  Upon  the  death  of 
the 'queen  his  profpedts  were  damped;  but  he  made  fome 
efforts  to  obtain  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  new 
family  ; the  experiment  did  not  fucceed.  He  wrote  a poet- 
ical epiftle  upon  the  arrival  of  the  princefs  of  Wales,  which 
compliment  procured  him  the  honour  of  the  attendance  of 
the  princ and  princefs,  at  the  exhibition  of  his  next  dra- 
matic piece.  Gay  had  many  friends  among  perfens  of 
rank  and  opulence,  and  he  was  generally  efteemed  for  the 
excellent  qualities,  of  his  heart,  yet  nothing  was  done  to- 
wards fixing  him  in  a ftate  of  independence.  He  publifhed 
a collection  of  poems,  in  1720,  by  fubfeription,  by  which 
he  gained  a thoufand  pounds,  and  a prefent  of  fome  fouth- 
fea  flock  from  Craggs,  fecretary  of  ftate,  which  raifed  his 
hopes  of  fortune  to  a confiderable  height ; but  by  refufing 
to  fell  his  flock  at  the  critical  period,  he  loft  the  whole,  and 
was  fo  dejeCted  by  his  difappointment  as  to  be  thrown  into 
a dangerous  ftate  of  ill  health.  He  retired  to  Hampftead 
for  the  air  ; and  by  this  and  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends  he 
recovered,  and  wrote  the  tragedy  of  “ The  Captives,” 
which  was  aCted  in  1723.  His  next  work  was  his 
“Fables,”  written  profeffedly  for  the  inftrudlion  of  the 
duke  cf  Cumberland,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  This 
was  publifhed  in  the  year  1726.  A fecond  part  of  the 
Fables,  directed  to  political  fubjedls,  was  publifhed  after 
Mr.  Gay’s  death,  but  it  did  not  take  with  the  public  ; 
whereas  the  Fables,  properly  fo  called,  have  been  reprinted 
in  almoft  a thoufand  different  forms.  The  poet  naturally 
expedled  a handforne  reward  for  this  performance ; but 
upon  the  acceffion  of  George  II.,  though  not  wholly  for- 
gotten, he  was  offered  nothing  better  than  the  poll  of  gen- 
tleman-ufher  to  the  young  princefs  Louifa,  which  lie  de- 
clined, by  faying  he  was  too  old  for  fuch  a place.  Solici- 
tations were  made  afterwards  in  his  behalf,  but  he  was  ftill 
unfuccefsful,  and  his  hopes  at  court  came  to  an  end.  Ke 
left  the  purlieus  of  the  palace,  and  finding  that  he  rnuft 
depend  on  himfelf  for  his  future  fupport,  he  began  to  devife 
plans  for  the  purpofe.  In  1727,  he  brought  out  his  famous 
“ Beggar’s  Opera,”  which  was  refufed  at  Drury-lane  ; but 
when  it  did  appear  on  the  ftage,  it  was,  after  once  or  twice 
performing,  received  with  unbounded  applaufe : it  was  the 
leading  topic  of  the  town,  and  upwards  of  fixty  fucceffive 
repvefentations  were  infufficient  to  fatiate  the  metropolis. 
It  was  likewife  afted  with  equal  popularity  at  all  our  coun- 
try theatres.  “ If,”  fays  an  able  critic,  “ the  caufe  of 
this  extraordinary  fuccefs  be  enquired,  the  anfwer  is  per- 
haps not  very  obvious.  But  it  feems  to  indicate  a kind  of 
coarfenefs  in  the  national  tafte,  which  could  be  delighted  by 
the  repetition  of  popular  ballad  tunes,  and  the  delineation 
of  feenes  of  vice  and  vulgarity,  painted  indeed  in  a natural 
ftyle,  and  in  their  incidents  appealing  to  the  feelings  im- 
planted in  every  human  breaft.  But  if  the  Beggar’s  Opera 
obtained  applaufe  on  the  ftage,  it  underwent  more  ferious 
cenfure  in  other  places  than  almoft  any  dramatic  piece  that 

has 
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lias  been  exhibited.  By  making  a highwayman  the  hero, 
and  bringing  him  off  in  a kind  of  triumph,  the  author  has 
been  charged  with  rendering  the  character  of  a freebooter 
an  objedl  of  popular  ambition  ; and  by  furnifhing  his  per- 
fonages  with  a plea  for  their  difhonelly,  drawn  from  the 
univerfal  depravity  of  mankind,  and  particularly  of  thofe 
in  offices  of  authority,  he  has  been  accufed  of  Tapping  the 
foundations  of  all  focial  morality.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  fuch  is  the  manifeft  tendency  of  the  piece  in  its  prin- 
ciples ; but  whether  a mere  fpectacle  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing important  effedls  upon  the  public  morals,  may  be 
queftioned.  That  Gay  himfelf  had  no  mifchievous  inten- 
tions in  writing  it,  is  highly  credible ; and  his  friend  Swift 
warmly  defended  it  as  a wholefome  fatire  againft  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times.” 

Government,  it  is  imagined,  thought  unfavourably  of  the 
tendency  of  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  inafmuch  as  they  pre- 
vented the  reprefentation  of  the  fecond  part  of  it,  which 
was  written  and  publiffied  under  the  title  of  “ Polly.” 
For  the  injury  which  he  fuftained  in  the  fuppreffion  of  this 
piece,  he  was  amply  compenfated  by  the  fale  of  the  publi- 
cation, and  by  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Queenlbury, 
who  took  him  into  his  houfe  and  ffiewed  him  every  kind- 
nefs.  Raifed  above  the  preffure,  or  the  fear  of  want,  he 
fell  into  a dejedted  date  of  fpirits,  and  was  in  other  refpedls 
much  out  of  health ; but  in  the  happier  intervals,  he 
produced  his  “ Acis  and  Galatea,”  and  the  opera  of 
“ Achilles.”  He  died  in  December,  1732,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four,  fincerely  lamented  by  his  friends  ; and  his  me- 
mory was  honoured  by  a monument  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
where  his  remains  were  depofited,  and  an  epitaph  was  writ- 
ten by  Pope.  He  poffeffed  but  little  energy  of  mind,  and 
had  too  much  indolence  to  fupport  that  independence, 
which  he  was  ever  delirous  of  affecting.  Gay  was  author 
of  fome  other  pieces  befides  thofe  already  noticed,  and  of 
two  ballads  generally  known,  viz.  “ All  in  the  Downs,” 
and  “ ’Twas  when  the  Seas  were  roaring.”  Biog.  Brit. 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Gay  Head , in  Geography , a kind  of  peninfula,  in  Ame- 
rica, on  Martha’s  vineyard,  between  three  and  four  miles  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  and  almoft  feparated  from  the 
other  part  of  the  illand  by  a large  pond.  The  Indians,  in- 
habiting this  part,  lately  numbered,  amounted  to  203,  The 
foil  is  good,  and  with  cultivation  will  produce  moft  vegeta- 
bles. Traces  are  perceived  of  former  volcanoes  on  this  pe- 
ninfula. N.  lat.  410  20'.  W.  long.  70°  50'. 

GAYA,  or  Kygow  Gaya,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Hradifch  ; 14  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hradifch.  N.  lat. 
48 3 59'.  E.  long.  1 70  2'. 

Gaya,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Bahar  ; 
50  miles  S.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  240  46  . E.  long.  85"  8'. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Spain,  from  which  Scipio  formed  an  aque- 
duct to  Tarragona. — Alfo,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Eaft-Indian 
fea,  near  the  eaft  coalt  of  Borneo.  N.  lat.  4U  46'.  E.  long. 
£ 1 8 48'. 

GAYAC.  See  Guaiacum. 

GAY  A CH,  in  Geography , a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs 
into  the  Danube,  5 miles  W.  of  Paffau. 

GAYETA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia;  30  miles  S. 
of  Valencia. 

GAYLAH,  a town  of  Elindooftan,  in  Oude ; 8 mfies 
S.  of  Bar.fey. 

GAYMENT,  Fr.  has  been  faid  to  be  equal  to  Allegro, 
Ital.  chearful,  lively,  quick  ; but  the  French  word,  asRouf- 
feau  has  well  obferved,  is  not  fo  extenfive  in  its  fignification, 
being  confined  to  chearful,  light,  airy  ftrains  alone ; whereas 
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allegro  extends  to  quick  movements  of  all  kinds  of  cha- 
racter and  expreffion. 

GAZA,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  a learned  modern 
Greek,  who  flourifhed  in  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Thef- 
falonica.  After  the  deftrudlion  of  his  native  city,  in  1430, 
by  the  Turks,  he  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  ftudied  the  La- 
tin language  with  fuch  diligence,  that  in  three  years  he  was 
fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  as  to  become  one  of  the 
moft  eloquent  writers  in  his- time.  From  1441  to  1450  he 
was  a profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Ferrara,  and  afterwards 
its  principal  redlor.  Before  this  he  was  in  a ftate  of  extreme 
indigence,  and  was  obliged  to  copy  Greek  manuferipts  for 
a livelihood.  From  Ferrara  he  went  into  the  fervice  of  pope. 
Nicholas  V.,  and  at  the  fame  time  obtained  the  patronage 
of  cardinal  Beffarion,  who  made  him  his  confidential  friend. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  pope  he  was  fome  time  with  king 
Alphonfo  at  Naples,  upon  whole  deceafe  he  returned  to 
Rome.  His-  patron  cardinal  Beftarion  procured  him  a rich 
benefice  in  Calabria,  but  being  inattentive  to  his  own  affairs, 
he  was  ftill  in  but  depreffed  circumftances.  At  the  inftance 
of  Nicholas  V.  he  undertook  a tranflation  of  Ariftotle’s 
work  on  animals,  which  was  not  fini fined  till  the  reign  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  to  whom  he  preferred  it,  and  expedled  no  doubt 
a handfome  remuneration,  inftead  of  which  he  was  mortified 
with  a prefent  of  fifty  crowns  only,  which,  it  is  faid,  fo  en- 
raged him  that  he  actually  threw  the  money  into  the  Tyber. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  ar.d  from  thence  to  Cala- 
bria, where  it  is  probable  he  died  in  1478.  Gaza  was  one 
of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  his  great  talents 
have  been  celebrated  by  the  principal  fcholars  among  his 
contemporaries.  His  works  are  “ A Greek  Grammar,” 
printed  by  Aldus  in  1495,  together  with  his  treatife  “ On  the 
Grecian  Months.’’  Befides  the  work  already  noticed  of  Arif- 
totle,  he  tranflated  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates : Theo- 
phoraftus  on  Plants  : ./Elian’s  Tadtics  : Dionyfius  Halicarn- 
de  Compofitione  Orationis : the  Homilies  of  John  Chryfof- 
tom,  and  fome  other  works.  He  tranflated  Cicero  de  Se- 
nedlute,  and  other  pieces  from  Latin  into  Greek  ; and  in 
the  controverfy  between  the  Platonifts  and  Ariftotelians  he 
compofed  a work  againft  the  notions  of  the  former.  Gen. 

Bi°g. 

Gaza,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  five  Philiftine  fa- 
trapies  or  principalities,  iituated  towards  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  Canaan,  about  15  miles  S.  of  Afcalon,  four  or  five 
N.  of  the  river  Bezor,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  placed  on  an  eminence,  furrounded  by 
beautiful  and  fertile  vallies  ; watered  by  the  above-mentioned 
river  and  a number  of  other  fprings,  and,  at  a further  dif- 
tance, encompaffed  on  the  inland  fide  with  hills  highly  culti- 
vated. It  was  ftrong,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  and  alfo 
by  means  of  the  walls  and  ftately  towrers  that  furrounded  it. 
It  was,  however,  taken  by  Caleb,  then  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  or  affigned  to  this  tribe  by  Jolhua  ; but  fcon  after 
regained  by  its  inhabitants  ; and  held  by  them  till  Samfon 
carried  off  the  gates  of  it  in  the  night.  (.Tofh.  xv.  47.  1 Sam. 
vi.  17.)  It  often  changed  mailers,  and  palled  from  the  Philif- 
tines  to  the  Jews,  from  them  to  the  Chaldeans,  who  con- 
quered Syria  and  Perfia,  afterwards  to  the  Perfians,  who 
held  it,  when  Alexander  befieged,  took,  and  deftroyed 
it.  It  was  afterwards  poffeffed  by  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
Antiochus  the  Great  took  and  facked  it ; it  was  taken  feveral 
times  from  the  Syrians  by  the  Maccabees ; taken  and  de- 
ftroyed by  Alexander  Janmeus,  king  of  the  Jews  ; repaired 
by  Gabinius  ; and  given  by  Auguiius  to  Herod  the  Great  ; 
but  not  fubjedl  to  his  fon  Archelaus.  The  evangelift  Luke 
fays  (Adis,  viii.  26.)  that,  in  his  time,  Gaza  was  a defert 
place.  Some  geographers  make  Gaza  a fea-port,  confound- 
ing 
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ing  it  with  New  Gaza,  or  Majuma ; and  others  place  it  at 
a great  diftance  from  the  fea.  Calmet  has  erroneoufiy  made 
this  diftance  20  miles ; whereas  Arrian  ftates  it  at  20  fur- 
longs or  z\  miles. 

New  Gaza,  or  Majuma,  was  the  ancient  fea-port  to  the 
former,  and  on  that  account  a place  of  fome  note  ; but  much 
more  fo  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  who  called  it 
Conftantia  from  the  name  of  his  fon  Conftantius,  and  endowed 
it  with  many  Angular  privileges,  of  which  it  was  deprived 
by  Julian  the  Apoftate.  Majuma  ftood  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Bezor,  about  10  miles  fouth  of  Afcalon,  and  as 
many  N.W.  of  Anthedon  ; it  has  Hill  fome  curious  antiqui- 
ties remaining  ; but  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  they  be- 
longed originally  to  New  or  Old  Gaza. 

Gaza,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  “ Razza,’’  is  compofed 
of  three  villages,  one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Caf- 
tle,’’  is  fituated  between  the  two  others,  on  an  inconfider- 
able  eminence.  This  caftle  is  now  a mere  heap  of  rubbifh. 
The  Serai  of  - the  Aga,  which  conftitutes  a part  of  it,  is  in 
a ruinous  date  ; but  it  has  the  advantage  of  a mod  extenfive 
profpedt.  From  its  walls  may  be  feen  the  fea,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a fandy  beach,  a quarter  of  a league  wide; 
aad  the  adjacent  country  refembles  Egypt,  by  means  of  its 
date  trees,  and  flat  afpedt ; and  in  this  latitude,  the  foil  and 
climate  both  appear  to  be  truly  Arabian.  The  heats,  the 
drought,  the  winds,  and  the  dews,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  banks  of  the  Nile ; and  the  inhabitants  have  the  com- 
plexion, ftature,  manners,  and  accent  of  the  Egyptians,  ra- 
ther than  thofe  of  the  Syrians.  The  fituation  of  Gaza,  by 
its  convenience  for  commerce,  has  rendered  it  at  all  times  a 
town  of  fome  importance.  The  ruins  of  white  marble  fome- 
times  found  there  prove  that  it  was  formerly  the  abode  of 
luxury  and  opulence  ; nor  was  it  unworthy  of  this  prefer- 
ence. The  black  foil  of  the  furrounding  country  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  the  gardens,  watered  by  limpid  ftreams, 
ftill  produce,  without  art,  pomegranates,  oranges,  exquifite 
dates,  and  ranunculus  roots,  in  great  requeft,  even  at  Con- 
ftantinople.  It  has,  however,  {hared  in  the  general  deftruc- 
tion  ; and  notwithftanding  its  proud  title  of  the  capital  of 
Paleftine,  it  is  no  more,  than  a defencelefs  village,  peopled  by 
a t mod  only  2000  inhabitants.  The  manufadture  of  cottons 
is  their  principal  fupport  ; and  as  they  have  the  exclufive 
fupply  of  the  peafants  and  Bedouins  of  the  neighbourhood, 
they  employ  about  500  lopms.  Here  are  likewife  two  or 
three  foap  manufactories.  The  commodity  of  afhes,  or  kali, 
was  formerly  an  article  of  confiderable  commerce  ; thefe 
afhes  are  procured  by  the  Bedouins,  who  burn  the  plants  of 
the  defert ; but  fince  the  Aga  has  monopolized  this  commo- 
dity, and  the.  Arabs  are  compelled  to  fell  it  at  his  price, 
they  are  no  longer  anxious  to  colled!  it ; and  the  inhabitants, 
conflrained  to  purchafe  at  his  pleafure,  neglett  the  manufac- 
ture of  foap.  Another  branch  of  commerce,  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  people  of  Gaza,  is  furnifhed  by  the  caravans, 
which  pafs  and  repafs  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  pro- 
vifions  which  they  are  obliged  to  take  for  their  four  days’ 
journey  in  the  defert  occafion  a confiderable  demand  for  their 
flour,  oil,  dates,  and  other  neceflaries.  Sometimes  they 
cprrefpond  with  Suez  ; they  likewife  fit  out  every  year  a 
great  caravan,  which  goes  to  meet  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca, 
and  conveys  to  them  the  convoy  of  Paleftine*  and  fupplies 
oi  various  kinds.  They  meet  them  at  Maon,  four  days’ 
journey  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Gaza,  and  one  day’s  journey  to 
the  N.  of  Akaca,  on  the  road  to  DamaJfcus.  They  alfo  pur- 
chafe the  plunder  of  the  Bedouins,  which  is  occasionally  an 
article  of  great  value.  Beyond  Gaza  there  are  only  deferts, 
with  fome  cultivated  fpots  and  villages  along  the  fea-coaft. 
Gaza,  however,  fuffers,  in  common  with  other  places,  by 


the  lands  which  daily  accumulate ; infomuch  that  many 
places  which  were  anciently  fea-ports,  are  now  four  or  five 
hundred  paces  within  land  ; and  this  is  the  cafe  with  refpebt 
to  Gaza.  N.  lat.  31’  25'.  E.  long.  350  40'.  In  1799 
Gaza  was  taken  by  the  French.  Anc,  Un.  Hift.  vol.  ii. 
Voiney’s  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii. 

Gaza,  or  Ganzaca,  Tebriz  or  Tauris , a town  of  Afia, 
which  held  the  fir  ft  rank  in  Media  Atropatena.  It  was  the 
depofitory  of  great  wealth,  and  the  fummer  refidence  of  the 
kings  of  Atropatena.  It  was  fituated  N.E.  of  the  lake 
Spauta,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  it. 

Gaza  Giovane,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fmall  fpe- 
cies  of  heron,  of  a fine  white  colour,  the  Arclea  Garzetta . 
See  Garzetta  and  Heron. 

GAZ  A LI,  in  Biography,  furnamed  Abou  Harried  Moham- 
med Zcin  Eddin  Al  Thouji , one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  the 
Muffulmen  do&ors,  was  born  atThous,  a town  in  Khorafan,  in 
the  year  450  of  the  Hegira,  or  1072  of  the  Chriftian  era. 
He  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  college  founded  at  Bag- 
dat,  but  foon  relinquiflied  the  duties  of  the  fituation  for  the 
fake  of  embracing  a life  of  retirement  and  ftudy,  and  after 
having  made  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  died  in  the  year  504  or  505.  He 
obtained  a high  reputation  for  learning  and  virtues,  which  oc- 
cafioned  him  to  be  diftinguiihed  in  the  oriental  manner  by 
many  magnificent  titles.  Being  aflced  what  means  he  had 
ufed  to  arrive  at  that  eminence  in  ici*nce  to  which  he  had  attain- 
ed, he  replied,  “ that  he  had  never  been  aihamed  to  alk  for 
information  on  fubjefts  concerning  which  he  had  been  igno- 
rant.” He  was  author  of  many  works,  but  his  principal 
production  was  entitled  “ The  different  Claffes  of  the  {ci- 
ences  which  relate  to  Religion.”  Gen.  Biog. 
GAZE-Hound.  See  Hound. 

GAZEEDEEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 
14  miles  E.  of  Delhi. 

GAZELLA,  or  Gazelle,  a fpecies  of  Antelope , 
which  fee. 

GAZER,  or  Gazara,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Paleftine,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  fituated  on  the 
torrent  of  Gaas,  S.W.  of  Bethel.  It  was  given  to  the 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Kohath.  (Jofh.  xxi.  21. ) In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  took  and  burnt 
it ; but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon.  At  a future  period,  it 
was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  fortified  by  his  brother 
Jonathan.  Jofeph.  Ant.  1.  xiii.  c.  11. 

Gazer,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Afben  ; 50  miles  N.  of  Afouda. 

GAZETTE,  a news-paper,  or  printed  account  of  the 
tranfaefions-  of  divers  countries,  in  a loofe  {fleet  or  half- 
fheet. 

The  word  is  formed  from  gazetta,  a kind  of  coin,  for- 
merly current  at  Venice,  which  was  the  ordinary  price  of 
the  firft  news-paper  printed  there  : though  others  derive  it, 
by  corruption,  from  the  Hebrew  izgad,  which  lignifies 
nuntius,  a meflenger,  but  this  etymology  is  too  much 
forced. . 

Gazettes,  which  moft  people  look  on  as  trifles,  are  by 
fome  held  the  moft  difficult  kind  of  compofitions  that  have 
appeared.  They  require  a very  extenfive  acquaintance 
with  the  languages,  and  all  the  terms  thereof,  and  a great 
facility  and  command  of  writing,  and  of  relating  with 
perfpicuity,  and  in  a few  words. 

To  write  a gazette,  a man  fiiould  be  able  to  {peak  of  war 
both  by  land  and  fea  ; be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
thing  relating  to  geography,  the’hiftory  of  the  time,  and' 
that  of  the  noble  families ; with  the  feveral  interefts  of  princes, 

the 
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the  fecrets  of  courts,  and  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  all 
nations. 

Vignuel  de  Marville  recommends  a fet  of  gazettes,  well 
written,  as  the  fitted  books  for  the  inftruCtion  of  young 
perfons  coming-  into  the  world. 

The  firft  gazette  publiihed  in  thefe  parts,  is  faid  to  have 
been  that  of  Paris,  begun  in  the  year  1631,  by  Theophraft. 
Renaudot,  a phyfician  of  Montpelier,  in  his  office  of  intelli- 
gence. 

The  firft  gazette  in  England  was  publiihed  at  Oxford,  the 
court  being  there,  in  a folio  half  fneet,  Nov.  7,  1665.  On 
the  removal  ot  the  court  to  London,  the  title  was  changed 
to  the  “ London  Gazette.’ ’ The  Oxford  gazette  was  pub- 
li filed  on  Tufefdays,  and  the  London  on  Saturdays  ; which 
have  continued  to  be  the  days  of  publication  ever  fince. 

Gazette,  Extraordinary.  See  Extraordinary. 

GAZNA,  in  Geography.  See  Giiizni. 

GAZNIN,  a town  ot  Hindooftan,  in  Candahav ; ic6 
miles  E.  of  Candahar. 

GAZOLDO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mincio  ; 1 3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Mantua. 

G AZOMETER,  Gasometer,  or  Gas-holder,  are 
names  given  to  certain  inftruments  or  veffels  formed  as  refer- 
voirs  for  large  quantities  of  gas,  to  which  are  added  fuitable 
conveniences  for  receiving  and  applying  the  lame,  and  for 
meafuring  the  volume.  Lavoifier  and  Meufnier  were  the 
firft  to  defign  and  execute  fuch  an  inftrument,  of  which  a 
plate,  accompanied  with  a defeription,  was  given  in  the 
Elements  of  Chemiftry,  publillied  by  the  former  celebrated 
philofopher  in  1789.  This  inftrument  was  too  complicated 
and  expenfive  to  be  of  general  ufe.  Since  that  time  various 
have  been  the  alterations  and  improvements  made  by  fuc- 
ceeding  cherr.ifts  according  to  the  objects  they  had  in  view. 

Lavoifter’s  gazometer  confifted  of  a cylindrical  copper 
veflel,  open  at  bottom,  and  inferted  into  another  larger 
veflel  of  the  fame  kind,  open  at  top.  The  internal  velfelis 
18  inches  in  diameter,  and  jo  inches  deep.  Around  the 
bottom  of  this,  on  its  outfide,  is  fixed  a border  divided  into 
compartments,  intended  to  receive  leaden  weights,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
&c.  in  order  to  increafe  the  weight  of  the  veflel  when  con- 
fiderable  preffure  is  requifite.  The  top  of  this  velfel  is  fur- 
nifned  with  a tube  and  ftop-cock,  forming  a communication 
between  the  external  and  internal  air,  alfo  with  a thermo- 
meter cemented  into  it  to  fliew  the  temperature  of  the  air 
within.  The  veflel  is  fupported  by  a chain  from  one  of  the  cir- 
cular ends  of  a balance  beam  ; and  to  the  other  end  a fcale 
and  weight  are  fufpended  as  a counterpoife.  The  external 
veflel  is  partly  filled  with  water,  and  has  tubes  along  the 
bottom  and  riling  up  to  communicate  with  the  air  in  the  inte- 
rior veflel,  for  the  pur.pofe  of  admitting  or  difeharging  it. 
Some  auxiliary  glafs  tubes  and  a fcale  of  inches  are  attached 
to  the  veflel,  to  ihew  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  inner 
and  outer  veflel,  and  the  difference  of  the  heights,  in  order 
to  correct  for  the  preffure.  This  partial  defeription  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  outline  of  the  ftrufture,  which  is  much 
too  complicated  to  be  exhibited  as  a model  for  the  prefent 
time. 

In  the  1 2th  vol.  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  1792,  is  given 
the  defeription  of  a gazoineter  by  Van  Marum  : the  imme- 
diate objeft  of  it  was  to  exhibit  the  compofition  of  water 
by  the  flow  combuftion  of  hydrogen  in  a large  glais  receiver. 
T wo  of  thefe  gazometers  were  employed ; the  one  to  introduce 
a ftream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  other  oxygen.  The  hy- 
drogen was  lighted  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
by  eleft||city.  The  apparatus  difplays  ingenuity  ; but  it  is 
complicated  and  expenfive.  In  the  14th  vol.  of  the  fame 
work  he  gives  a Amplification  of  the  gazometer  as  applied  to 
Vol.  XV. 


the  fame  purpofe  ; but  it  is  ft  ill  too  complex  and  too  partial 
in  application  for  general  ufe. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham  publiihed  a pamphlet 
containing  a defeription  of  an  apparatus  for  elaftic  -fluids.  In 
this  he  deferibes  two  veffels,  the  one  under  the  name  of  hy- 
draulic bellows,  which  is,  in  raft,  the  modern  gazometer,  and 
the  other  under  the  name  of  air-holder.  Thefe  were  illuftra- 
ted  with  plates.  The  hydraulic  bellows  or  gazometer  confifts 
of  two  veffels  H and  J,  Plate  XIV.  ( Chemiftry) Jig.  1.  The 
outer  veflel,  H,  confifts  of  two  cylinders  placed  one  within  the 
other,  and  about  half  an  inch  afunder.  Thefe  cylinders  are  joined 
together  at  bottom  by  a circular  rim,  well  foldered  to  them 
both ; and  the  inner  cylinder  is  flint  at  top  by  a cover  alfo  fol- 
dered on.  This  inner  cylinder  is  about  two  inches  fhorter  than 
the  outer  cylinder,  and  the  latter  is  furmounted  by  a cup, 
W W,  about  if  inch  deep,  and  one  inch  all  around  more  in 
diameter  than  the  cylinder  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
pipe,  P Q,  paffes  diametrically  acrofs  the  veflel  H ; the  end,  Q , 
is  open,  and:  made  fo  as  to  be  'ftopt  with  a cork  or  cock. 
From  this  pipe,  P Q,  proceeds  a pipe  V,  which  paffes  up- 
wards through  the  cover  of  the  inner  cylinder  to  which  it 
is  foldered,  and  is.  open  at  its  upper  end.  The  fecond  veflel, 
J,  of  the  bellows,  is  a hollow  cylinder  ©f  one  foot  diameter, 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  t hut  at  top,  and  open  at  bottom  ; 
it  is  made  fo  as  to  move  up  and  down  eafily  in  the  circular 
interftice  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  of  the  veflel 
H ; and  when  that  interftice  is  filled  with  water,  as  high  as 
the  cover  of  the  inner  cylinder,  if  the  veflel  J is  moved  up 
and.  down,  it  will  aft  the  part  of  a bellows,  drawing  in  and 
blowing  out  air,  by  the  pipes  V and  P Q.  The  bellows 
are  made  of  tinned  iron  plates  japanned,  or  of  tinned  copper- 
plates not  japanned. 

The  air-holder  is  thus  deferibed  : Let  a cylindrical  veflel 
(Jig.  2.)  be  made  of  ftrong  tin  plate  ; this  veflel  is  to  be  clofe  at 
both  ends,  which  are  made  concave  outwards  ; clofe  to  both 
the  bottom  and  cover,  fhort  pipes,  U and  V,  proceed  from  the 
fide  of  the  veflel  ; their  diameters  fhould  be  the  fame  as  the 
pipe,  P O,  of  the  beHows.  Another  pipe,  T,  paffes  through 
the  middle  of  the  cover  or  upper  end  of  the  veflel,  to  which 
it  is  well  foldered  ; and  reaches  within  half  an  inch,  of  the 
bottom.  To  guard  this  veflel  from  ruft  it  fhould  be  japanned 
both  infide  and  out  ; and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  ja- 
panning it  within,  it  may  be  made  to  come  afunder  at  the 
middle  of  its  height,  and  when  varnifhed  may  be  cemented 
together  by  a mixture  of  wax  and  rofin  ufed  hot.  When 
this  veflel  is  completed,  the  upper  pipe,  U,  is  to  have  a fhort 
pipe,  W,  inferted  into  it,  which  fhould  alfo -fit  the  pipe,  O, 
of  the  bellows.  The  lower  pipe,  V,  is  then  to  be  corked, 
and  the  veflel  filled  with  water  by  the  central  pipe  T.  This 
veflel  is  to  be  placed  in  an  empty  tub,  the  pipe,  W,  inferted 
into  the  pipe,  Q,  of  the  bellows,  and  cemented  to  it.  When 
the  bellows  are  filled  with  artificial  air,  the  cork  of  the  lower 
pipe,  V,  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  counterpoife  of  the 
bellows  is  to  be  lifted  up ; the  water  in  the  air-holder  will 
then  run  out  into  the  tub,  and  the  air  defeend  from  the  bel- 
lows into  the  former  veflel,  which,  when  full,  muft  have  its 
pipes  clofe  corked.  To  transfer  the  air  from  this  veflel  into 
a bag  or  bladder,  fix  the  faucet  or  mouth-piece  of  the  bag  or 
bladder  into  the  upper  pipe  U,  and  if  you  want  a quart  or 
gallon,  or  other  meafure  of  air,  pour  fo  much  water  into 
the  air-holder  through  the  central  pipe,  and  exaftly  that 
quantity  of  air  will  iffue  out  ; then  re-cork  your  veflel  until 
you  want  more  air  from  it. 

In  the  5th  vol.  ot  the  Philofophical  Magazine  1799,  Mr. 
Pepys  detcribes  a new  mercurial  gazometer.  The  principle 
of  it  is  nearly  the  - fame  as  the  hydraulic  bellows  of  Mr. 
Watt.  A (Jig.  3- ) is  a reprefentation  of  the  bell  of  the  ga- 
4 X zometer, 
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zometer,  made  of  glafs,  furnifhed  with  a cock  at  top,  and  able 
to  contain  34  ounces  Troy  of  diftilled  water.  The  divifions  of 
capacity,  determined  by  adtual  meafurement,  are  marked  on 
the  glafs  with  a diamond.  B B,  are  the  fe&ions  of  two  cylin- 
ders of  lignum  vitae  (or  call;  iron),  the  outward  one  fere  wed 
upon  the  folid  internal  one,  which  is  made  to  projeCI  at  its 
lower  extremity,  and  furnifhed  with  a male  ferew,  to  work 
into  a female  ferew,  with  which  the  lower  end  of  the  ex- 
ternal cylinder  is  furnifhed.  The  fpnee  between  thefe  is  fo 
adjufted  as  to  be  almoft  filled  up  by  the  fubftance  of  the 
glafs  bell,  A,  when  dropped  into  it,  fo  that  the  quantity 
of  mercury  necelfary  to  fill  up  that  fpace  is  proportionally 
fmall.  The  internal  cylinder  has  a conducting  tube  up 
through  its  axis,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  a 
female  ferew  anfwering  to  the  male  ferew  of  the  cock  of  the 
fmall  receiver  C.  The  receiver,  C,  is  of  glafs,  and  open  at 
the  bottom.  When  this  receiver  is  ufed,  it  is  ferevved  into 
its  place,  and  refts  upon  a fmall  cup  or  ciftern  of  mercury,  D, 
in  which  the  beak  of  a retort,  furnilhed  with  a bent  glafs 
tube,  may  be  introduced  into  the  receiver.  E E E E 
l'edtion  of  a wooden  Hand  upon  which  the  cylinders  of  lignum 
vitae  or  call  iron  are  fupported,  having  an  opening  through 
the  top  to  permit  the  cock  of  the  receiver,  C,  to  be  joined 
to  the  conducing  tube  of  the  internal  cylinder  B.  The 
ciftern,  D,  is  adjufted  to  its  height  by  means  of  a riling  cy- 
linder in  the  pedeftal  F.  G is  a transfer  glafs  for  mixing 
alkaline  gafes  in  vacuo,  or  other  purpofes,  and  when  ufed,  is 
joined  to  the  top  of  the  bell  A.  H,  a glafs  globe  and  ftop- 
cock,  capable  of  holding  14  ounces  Troy  of  water,  for 
weighing  gafes  ; it  receives  its  gas  bv  being  inverted  and 
ferewed  into  the  bell  A.  I,  a bladder  furnifhed  with  a ftop- 
cock,  to  affift  in  holding,  transferring,  or  mixing  different 
gafes.  K,  an  elaftic  gum  bottle  capable  of  containing  30 
ounces  of  water,  for  holding  the  acid  gafes  ; when  ufed  it 
is  ferewed  into  the  top  of  the  transfer  G ; the  bottom  cock 
of  the  latter  being  at  the  fame  time  joined  to  the  bell  A, 
previoufly  charged  writh  the  alkaline  gas  ; the  cocks  being 
turned,  the  gafes  rufh  together  in  vacuo,  L,  a fmall 
portable  air-pump  for  exhaufting  the  globe  H.  M,  a 
double  male  ferew,  which  Sts  any  part  of  the  apparatus, 
and  on  which  a valve  may  be  fattened.  N,  a double  female 
ferew.  O,  a fmall  inttrument,  of  fervice  in  collecting  fpilled 
mercury,  or  transferring  fmall  quantities  of  it. 

Mr.  Davy’s  Refearches,  &c.  published  in  1800,  contain 
an  account  of  a mercurial  gazometer  by  Mr.  ClaySeld, 
The  peculiarity  of  this  confitts,  in  having  the  counterpoife 
to  the  cylinder  fufpended  by  a ttring  which  runs  in  a fpiral 
groove  fo  as  to  balance  the  cylinder,  whatever  its  deprelfion 
in  the  mercury  may  be. 

The  53d  vol.  of  the  Journal  de  Phyttque,  1801,  contains 
a defeription  of  a new  gazometer  by  Vifto-r  Michelotti,  M.  D. 
of  Turin.  This  inttrument,  however,  can  fcarcely  be  recom- 
mended for  its  fuperiority. 

In  the  13th  vol.  of  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  1802, 
Mr.  Pepys  has  deferibed  a new  gas-holder.  The  apparatus 
is  in  forme  refpeCts  fimilar  to  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Watt. 
A fmall  circular  ciftern  is  added  at  top,  which  is  connected 
with  the  gas-holder  by  means  of  two  pipes  furnilhed  with 
cocks.  It  has  alfo  a brafs  cock  on  the  fide,  and  a glafs 
gage  or  regifter  tube,  ttiewing  the  quantity  of  included  gas 
by  the  level  of  the  water.  The  following  is  a defeription  of 
the  different  parts, fg.  4.  The  gas-holder,  G,  may  contain  from 
two  to  ten  gallons.  R,  the  regifter  tube,  the  ends  of  which 
are  cemented  into  tw'o  tin  fockets  by  corks  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  gas-holder,  into  which  it  opens  at  both 
ends;  of  cGurfe  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  apparatus 
will  always  be  feen  in  the  tube,  and  confequently  that  of  the 


gas.  C,  the  circular  ciftern  with  its  two  cocks  and  pipes* 
marked  1 and  2.  Cl  a brafs  cock  on  the  fide,  with  a 
fei’evv,  to  which  bladders  or  a blow-pipe  may  be  attached. 
O,  an  opening  into  the  gas-holder,  in  which  a pipe  is  fol- 
dered  at  fuch  an  angle,  that  when  all  the  uppermoft  cocks 
are  fhut,  no  water  can  pofiibly  efcape.  But  when  a con- 
ducting pipe  from  a retort  or  other  apparatus  generating 
gas,  is  introduced  into  this  opening,  then,  as  the  gas  paffes 
up  into  the  gas-holder,  an  equal  quantity  of  water  will  be 
difehargedat  O into  any  veflei  fit  to  receive  it.  S p,  afpout 
on  the  ftde  of  the  ciftern  to  enable  the  operator  to  add 
water,  even  when  the  receiver  fills  its  whole  area.  H,  H. 
handles  to  lift  the  gas-holder.  Rr,  a glafs  deflagrating  re- 
ceiver, Handing  in  the  ciftern.  A,  its  adopting  cork  and 
cock.  S,  a watch  fpring  in  a flit  wire  prepared  for  com- 
buftion.  The  ware  paffes  through  a cork.  D,  a deflagrating 
difk  of  iron  for  fulphur,  phofphorus,  charcoal,  fugar,  cam- 
phor, &c.  B,  a blow-pipe- with  a gum  elaftic  tube,  E,  ca- 
pable of  joining  the  cock  C h. 

To  make  uie  of  this  apparatus;  firft  fill  the  gas-holder 
with  water,  by  clofing  the  opening,  O,  with  a cork,  and 
alfo  the  cock,  C i,  and  keeping  the  circular  ciftern  full  of 
water,  while  the  cocks  1 and  2 are  both  open.  The  air  is 
driven  out  of  the  gas-holder  through  the  cock  1,  by  the 
water  defeending  into  it  by  the  cock  2.  When  full,  the 
water  in  the  regifter  will  be  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the 
gas-holder.  Then  (hut  the  cocks  1 and  2.  You  may  now 
remove  the  cork  from  the-  opening,  O,  which  is  then  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  conducting  pipe  from  any  apparatus 
from  which  the  gas  is  generating.  As  the  gas  is  delivered 
the  water  efcapes,  and  fhould  be  caught  in  any  convenient 
veflei.  The  regifter  will  then  (hew  the  quantity  received ; 
when  full,  dole  the  opening,  O,  with  a cork  wrapped  in 
leather,  which  prevents  the  communication  with  the  atmo- 
fphere.  It  may  now  be  eafiiy  removed  or  conveyed  where 
it  is  wanted.  When  it  is  required  to  fill  a glafs  receiver, 
as  R r,  with  the  gas,  having  previoufly  filled  the  circular 
ciftern  with  water,  place  it  in  the  ciftern,  put  in  the  adopt- 
ing cork.  A,  and  with  the  mouth  applied  to  the  cock,  ex- 
hauft  the  receiver  in  which  the  water  will  rife  till  full. 
Then  clofe  the  cock,  A,  and  open  the  two  cocks,  1 and  2, 
and  the  gas  will  afeend  into  the  receiver,  while  the  water  will 
take  its  place  in  the  gas-holder. 

In  the  fame  volume  of  the  Magazine  Dr.  Warwick  fug- 
gefts  a more  fimpje  alteration  of  Mr.  Watt’s  air-holder  than 
the  above.  It  confitts  in  having  a rim  at  the  top  of  Watt’s 
air-holder,,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a column  of  water  of  an  inch 
in  depth  above  the  flop  cock,  foldered  to  the  (horter  tube 
in  the  top  of  the  air -holder. 

In  the  23d  vol.  of  Nicholfon’s  Philofophical  Journal, 
1809,  Mr.’  Clegg  has  given  a defeription  of  a gazometer 
or  gas-holder  for  receiving  the  gas  from  coals,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  lighting  manufactories,  &c.  This  is  on  a large 
fcale,  fo  as  to  held  fev'eral  hundred  cubical  feet.  The  vef- 
fel  containing  the  air  is  made  of  wrought  iron  plates,  and 
may  be  cylindrical,  or,  which  is  better,  fquare  or  oblong, 
wfith  an  internal  frame  of  wood  to  preferve  the  figure.  This 
veflei  is  balanced  by  a w'eight  in  the  manner  of  other 
gazometers,  and  is  let  down  into  a large  well  or  refervoir  of 
water,  like  the  upper  cylinder  of  Mr.  Watt’s  hydraulic 
bellows.  When  in  operation,  a fmall  head  of  water  preffes 
pn  the  gas,  and  forces  it  through  the  tubes  to  the  lamps, 
where  it  is  burned.  As  this  apparatus  is  daily  receiving 
improvement,  we  (hall  defer  giving  a full  defeription  of  it 
tili  the  article  Gas -Lhht.  See  alfo  Light. 

0 

Rults  for  reducing  meafures  of  gafes  to  weights. — In  order 
to  reduce  any  given  meafure  of  a gas  to  weight,  the  exadl 
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■weight  of  a given  volume  at  a certain  preffiire  and  tempe 
rature  mull  be  previoufly  known.  This  may  be  feen.in  a 
table  under  the  article  Gas.  The  mean  prelfure  of  the  at- 
mofphere  may  be  taken  at  30  inches  of  mercury,  and  the 
mean  temperature  at  550  of  Fahrenheit.  The  reduction,  on 
account  of  prellure,  arifes  from  the  principle  that  “ the 
volume  of  any  gas  is  inverfely  as  the  preffure. ’’  The  re- 
duction, on  account  of  temperature,  mult  be  ^4-yth  for  every 
degree  of  Fahrenheit,  between  the  limits  of  32 J and  8cV. 
At  lealt  this  is  a fufficient  approximation : that  is,  the  volume 
mull  be  increafed  if  the  temperature  is  below  55°,  and  di- 
mi  ni/hed  if  above  55  , by  the  fractional  part  above  fpecihcd. 

Example  1. — Required  the  weight  of  1000  cubic  inches  of 
common  air  in  a mercurial  gazometer  ; the  mercury  within 
being  i\  inches  above  the  level  of  that  without,  the  barome- 
ter at  the  fame  time  being  29.5  indies,  and  the  thermome- 
ter 62° 

Solution. — Here  the  real  prellure  of  the  gas  is  29.5  — 
2.5  inches  = 27.  Hence,  30  : 1000  ::  27  : 900  the 
volume  of  gas  reduced  to  30  inches  of  prellure.  Again, 
62'  — 550  — 7 , and  of  900  = 14.5,  which  being 
taken  from  900,  leaves  885.5  cubic  inches  of  gas  at  the  com- 
mon prellure  and  temperature.  But  100  cubic  inches  weigh 
31  grains;  whence  885.5  X 31  = 274^  grains,  as  re- 
quired. 

Example  2 Required  the  weight  of  1000  cubic  inches  of 

common  air  in  a water  gazometer  ; the  water  within  being 
3 inches  below  that  without,  the  barometer  at  the  fame 
time  being  29.8,  and  the  thermometer  * 8°. 

Solution. — Here  the  real  prellure  of  the  gas  is  29.8  4-  the 
prellure  of  3 inches  of  water ; but  3 inches  of  water  = 
Tj.-g  inches  of  mercury  .22  inch.  Whence  the  prellure 
~ 30.02.  And  30  : 1000  ::  30.02  : ioco.7,  the  volume 
of  gas  reduced  to  30  inches  oi  prellure.  Again,  550  — 
38°  = 1 70,  and  Th7T  of  1000.7  — 39.1,  which  being  added 
to  1000.7,  gives  1039.8  cubic  inches  of  gas  at  the  common 
prellure  and  temperature  — 322^- grains. 

GAZONS,  in  Fortification , turfs,  or  pieces  of  frefh  earth 
covered  with  grafs,  cut  in  form  of  a wedge,  about  a foot 
long,  and  half  a foot  thick,  to  line  or  face  the  outlides  of 
works  made  of  earth,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fame  and  pre- 
vent their  mouldering. 

GAZOPIdA  LACIIJM,  in  the  Jenuijh  Antiquities , ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  etymology,  of  yxfis,  treafure,  and  lv\- 
cctLi , I keep,  fignifies  the  treafury-chamber.  There  were  fe- 
veral  places  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  where  the  rich  pre- 
fents  confecrated  to  God  by  kings,  princes,  or  private  per- 
fons,  were  kept.  But  the  iignification  of  this  word,  gazo- 
phylacium,  has  been  farther  enlarged,  fo  as  to  comprehend 
the  rooms  where  the  provilions  of  the  temple  were  laid  up, 
both  for  facrifices,  and  for  the  fupport  and  fultenance  of 
the  priefts,  and  in  general  this  word  is  ufed  for  all  the  apart- 
ments of  the  temple.  In  the  Gofpel,  by  gazophylacium 
is  meant  the  cheft  into  which  people  call  their  offerings  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple.  It  has  been  alio  ufed  by  natu- 
turalilfs  for  a colleftion  of  figures  of  curious  fubjedls. 
Mark  xii.  41,  43.  Luke  xxi.  1. 

GAZOPHYLAX,  r a^oZuXa.'^,  in  Antiquity,  an  officer 
who  had  the  care  and  management  of  the  treafure  belonging 
to  the  kings  of  Perlia. 

GAZUA,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia;  60  miles 
E.  of  Mecca. 

GAZUATI,  a name  given  by  the  natives  to  a chain  of 
mountains  in  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  which  is  confi- 
dered  as  terminating  the  wide  plains  orfteppes  called  Pampas 
on  the  fouth.  It  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  La  Vantana, 
and  the  eaftem  part  is  denominated  the  Volcan,  from  its 


form,  as  there  is  no  indication  of  a volcano.  It  is  fuppofed 
not  to  exceed  1000  feet  in  height. 

GAZYPOUR,  a eircar,  or  province,  of  Hindooftan, 
bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  Dewah,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Ganges,  and  on  the  well  by  Benares  and  Jionpour  ; 
of  a triangular  form,  and  about  1 80  miles  in  circumference. 
— Alfo,  a town,  the  capital  of  the  forementioned  circar,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  ; 92  miles  E.  of  Allahabad. 
N.  lat.  250  36'.  E.  long.  84°  48'. 

GAZZA,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  heron 
(Ardea  alba),  common: in  Italy,  and  called  by  many  au- 
thors ardea  alba  major,  the  greater  whits  heron.  Its  w'hole 
body  is  of  a fnow  white,  its  beak  yellow,  its  head  fmooth, 
its  legs  black,  and  the  membranes  about  its  eyes  green  ; 
though  called  large  in  companion  of  the  lelfer  white  one, 
it  is  imalier  than  the  common  grey  heron.  Its  tail  alfo  is 
much  longer,  and  has  no  crell.  It  is  fometimes  feen  in 
England,  and  has  been  miftaken  for  z common  heron  be- 
come accidentally  white,  as  fparrows  and  other  birds  fome- 
times are.  See  Heron. 

GAZZA  NIG  A,  Giuseppe,  of  Verona,  in  Biography , 
a difciple  of  Sacchini,  and  an  agreeable  compofer  in  the  ele- 
gant and  graceful  ityle  of  his  mailer.  He  has  compofed  more 
comic  than  ferious  operas,  and  began  to  be  noticed  as  a mu- 
fician  of  talle  and  genius  in  1771,  when  his  burletta,  intitled 
“ La  Locanda,”  excited  the  attention  and  hopes  of  the 
public,  which  have  not  been  difappointed.  He  was  living 
in  1796,  and  compofed  operas,  chiefly  comic,  for  feveral 
cities  of  Italy. 

GAZZETTA,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Gefner 
and  others  to  a ipecies  of  final!  white  heron,  fo!d  in  the 
markets  of  Italy,  and  feeming  to  be  the  ardea  alba  minor 
of  authors,  or  gaza giovane  oi  the  Venetians.  See  Gar- 
zetta  and  Heron. 

GAZZETTO,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fill)  of  the 
turdus  or  wraffe  kind,  (a  fpecies  of  Labrus , which  fee,) 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  fold  in  the  markets  of 
Italy.  It  is  of  a fine  green  colour,  and  is  conliderably 
thick,  though  broad  ; its  fins  are  fpotted,  and  it  has  a large 
purple  tubercle  near  the  anus.  It  has  only  one  back-fin 
which  has  twenty-four  ribs  or  nerves,  the  firil  fifteen  of 
which  are  rigid  and  prickly,  the  reft  fmocth  and  flexile. 

GEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  near  Petra. 
Steph.  Byz. 

GEANNIDES,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given  by 
fome  authors  to  the  ilone  called  by  others  encymonitcs.  It 
feems  to  have  been  the  fame  with  our  fparry  ingruilations  on 
the  tops  of  caverns,  &c.  but  the  word  has  been  generally 
underltood  to  mean  the  eagle-ftone. 

GEAR,  or  about  your  gear,  at  Sea,  a command  to  work 
on  all  hands. 

GEA  RON,  or  Jakoon,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Farfillan,  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
fruits,  raifins,  pomegranates,  dates,  and  quince;.- ; 70  miles 
S.E.  of  Scluras.  ' 

GEA8TRUM,  in  Botany , from  yw,  the  earth,  and  eif*.,, 
ajlar.  Perfoon  Syn.  Fung.  13 1.  (Gealter ; Mich.  Gen. 
22c.  t.  100.) — Clafs  and  order,  Cryptogamia  Fungi . Nat. 
Ord.  Fungi  ; fedl.  JDermdtocarpi Perl. 

Micheli  founded  this  very  natural  genus  on  the  Puff-balls 
with  a ftellated  volva,  Lycoperdon  Jlellatum  of  Linnaeus,  and 
its  allies.  Perfoon,  in  adopting  it,  very  properly  altered 
the  termination  of  the  name,  that  it  might  not  be  a mere 
compound  of  another  eilablilhed  generic  name,  AJlcr.  He 
gives  the  following  generic  charadter. 

Volva  thin,  evanelcent.  Outer  coat  of  the peridium  cloven 
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ftar-wlfe,  at  length  reflexed:  orifice  of  the  head  ufually 

hairy. 

We  flrouid  rather  call  this  “ outer  coat”  an  inner  volva, 
after  Linnaeus ; the  true  peridium,  or  receptacle  of  the  feeds, 
being  the  membranous  round  head,  whole  orifice  is  ufually 
bairy. — The  fpecies  are  fix;  among  them  are 

G-.  'i&lifcrme,  (Lycoperdon  coliforme;  Sowerby’s  Fung, 
t.  2x3.  Dickf.  Crypt,  fafe.  1.  t.  3.),  found  only  in  fomefew 
places  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  remarkable  for  having  nume- 
rous orifices  in  its  head,  and  as  many  {talks  to  fupporl  it. 

G.  coronatum , (Lycoperdon  ftellatum;  Sowerb.  Fung, 
t.  312.  L.  volvam  explanaus  ; Schmid.  Ic.  t.  46.),  is 
much  more  common,  and  appears  to  be  what  Linnaeus  in- 
tended by  his  Jtellatum. 

G.  qnadrifJum,  (Lycoperdon  fornicatum;  Hudf.  644. 
Sowerb.  Fung.  t.  198’.),  has  a Angularly  vaulted  and  ele- 
vated volva.  CIt  is  found  in  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Yorkfhire. 

G.  rufef ecus,  figured  in  Schmidel,  t.  43,  and  in  Schaeffer’s 
Fungi,  t.  182,  has  a feffile  head.  This  is  found  in  Ger- 
many and  England.  "We  believe  Bolton’s  t.  179*  belongs 
rather  to  the  coronatum.  S"e  Peiisoon. 

GEAUNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diltria  of  St.  Sever;  12  miles  S.E.  of  St.  Sever.  -The  place 
contains  788,  and  the  canton  7479  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  167!  kiiiometres,  in  19  communes. 

GEBA,  a town  and  country  of  Africa,  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  which  joins  the  river  St.  Domingo.  N.  lat. 
IX  yy'.  W.  long  14  . The  river  Geha,  or  Gefves,  which 
is  one  of  thofe  that  forms  the  delta  of  the  Biffagos,  has  a very 
fteep  defeent,  and  is  fubjeft  to  a tremendous  bore,  or  influx 
of  the  tide,  which  afeends  in  three  hours  or  leis.  While  the 
decline  is  of  fix  hours.  This  phenomenon  is  known  in  feyeral 
other  rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  Maranon,  Severn,  and  at  Li- 
bourne  near  Bourdeaux.  See  Bore. 

GEBAL,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  the 
fame  with  Byblos  and  Gabala.  Ptol. 

GEBAL  A,  a town  of  Hifpania  Tarragonenfis,  in  the 
country  of  the  Varduli.  Ptol. 

GEBALITiE,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  diftinguifhed 
by  Pliny  from  the  Catabani,  though  probably  connected 
with,  or  fubordinate  to,  one  another;  for  Tanna,  or 
Thomna,  the  capital  of  the  one,  was  alfo  the  capital  of 
the  other.  Strabo  places  them  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Arabic  gulf : but  Ptolemy  fixes  their  fituation  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Perfic  gulf. 

GEBAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Boleflaw  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Benatek. 

Gebau,  New,  a town  and  caftle  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Oppeln ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Falkenburg. 

GEBBAR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Diarbekir  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Jadida. 

GEBBATHON,  or  Gibbethon,  ill  Ancient  Geography, 
probably  the  fame  with  Galbatha , a Levitical  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  frontiers  of  Judah;  12  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  where  was  {hewn  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Habbakuk. 

GEBEL,  or  Gebal,  fignifying  a mountain,  gives  de- 
nomination, with  appropriate  additions,  to  feveral  mountains 
in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Abyflinia  : fuch  as,  G.  Caviar,  a 
mountain  of  Arabia,  extending  N.E.  from  Fartach  : — G. 
Nocan,  a mountain  of  Egypt,  100  miles  S.  of  Suez  : — 
G-  .Ez-zeit,  a mountain  of  Egypt,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
fea  ; 110  miles  S.S  E.  of  Suez  : — G.  Geranat,  a mountain 
of  Arabia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  ; 28  miles  N.  of 
Enfrneh  : — G.  Far  ah , a mountain  of  Arabia  ; 15  miles  S.W. 
of  Allah  : — G.  Ibn  Jalaib,  a mountain  of  Arabia  ; 65  miles 
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S.S.E.  of  Hali  : — G.  Naklan,  a mountain  of  Egypt ; 8 miles 
S.W.  of  Fayoum  : — G.  Ollak,  a mountain  of  Abyflinia,  rich 
in  gold  ; N.  lat.  20°  50'  : — G.  El  Sil/ili,  or  the  Chained 
mountain,  a mountain  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Nile, 
fo  called,  becaufe  in  ancient  times  a chain  was  thrown  acrofs 
the  river  ; 42  miles  N.  of  Syene  : — G.  Sinan,  a mountain 
of  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 25  miles  N.W.  of  Baffora  : — G.  Tar, 
a volcanic  ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  anciently  called  Comlujla. 
N.  lat.  iy3  18'.  E.  long.  y9°  19':  — G.  Teileman,  a moun- 
tain of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Nile  ; 12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Syene:  — G.  Teir,  or  mountain  of  birds,  a 
mountain  of  Egypt,  on  the  E,  bank  of  the  Nile,  named 
from  a fabulous  tradition  that  all  the  birds  of  the  univerfe 
hold  a council  here  annually  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Enfeneh  : — 
G.  Zaghir,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea.  N.  lat.  14k  E.  long. 
60”  28'. 

GvBEL-Aroc,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Red  fea. 
N.  lat.  1 30  3 6k 

GEBER,  in  Biography,  commonly  called  the  Arabian , 
was  a Greek  by  nation,  according  to  Leo  Africanus,  who 
adds  that  he  abandoned  Chriftianity  and  became  a Mahome- 
tan. Other  writers  afi'ert  that  Geber  was  born  at  Seville,  in 
Spain,  but  that  he  was  of  Arabian  origin  ; it  is  even  affirm- 
ed that  he  was  grandfon  of  Mahomet  by  his  mother’s  fide. 
There  is  equal  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  : according  to  Blancanus,  he  flourifhed  in  the  ninth 
century  ; according  to  others  in  the  eighth,  and  even  in  the 
feventh.  This  laft  period  is  moft  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
the  true  one.  t 

That  Geber  was  a man  of  extenfive  attainments,  the  ca- 
talogue of"  Bis  writings,  given  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Gefner, 
fufficiently  evinces.  He  was  learned  in  chemiltry,  and  is 
confidercd  as  having  been  one  of  the  firfh  reformers  in  that 
art.  Paracelfus,  who  feldom  bellowed  praife,  called  him 
the  mailer  of  makers  in  the  art  ; and  Boerhaave  fpeaks  of 
him,  in  his  Inftitutes  of  Chemifiry,  with  great  refpedt. 
Elis  works,  indeed,  contain  much  curious  matter  relative  to 
the  nature,  purification,  fufion  and  malleability  of  the  metals, 
with  excellent  hiftories  of  the  falts  and  acids  : and  the  accu- 
racy of  many  of  his  operations  is  furprifing.  He  was  ad- 
dicted, however,  to  all  the  reveries  and  vain  purfuits  of  the 
alchemifts,  and  condefcended  occafionally  to  ufe  the  myilical 
jargon  of  the  tribe.  Dr.  Johnfon  is  diipofed  to  derive  the 
word  gibberijh,  which  he  fays  was  anciently  written  gebrijh, 
and  probably  fignified  the  jargon  of  the  alchemifts,  from 
Geber.  The  works  of  this  author  were  publiftied  in  Eng- 
liflt  at  Leyden  by  Richard  Ruflell,  in  x668. — Eloy.  Did:. 
ITift. 

GEBESEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Thu- 
ringia ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Erfurt.  N.  lat.  yi  10'.  E. 
long.  10’  y 9’. 

GEBIZEIT,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Libyfta,  where  Hannibal  killed 
himfelf  ; 18  miles  W.  of  Ifmid. 

GEBRES.  See  Gaurs  and  Gentoos. 

GEBROOKEN,  one  of  the  fmaller  Japanefe  iflands, 
near  the  S.  coall  of  Niphon.  N.  lat.  34''  36'.  E.  long. 
I39°- 

GEBUL,  a town  of  Syria  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Aleppo. 

GEBY,  an  ifland  in  the  Eait  Indian  fea,  between  Way- 
gco  and  Gilolo,  about  iy  miles  long  and  3 broad,  on  the 
equinoftial  line.  E.  long.  129'  2y'. 

GECCO,  or  Gekko,  in  Natural  Htjlory,  a name  given 
by  the  Indians  to  their  terrible  poifon,  which  kills  in  ever  fo 
fmall  quantity  when  mixed  with  the  blocd.  They  fay  that 
this  gecco  is  a venomous  froth  or  humour,  vomited  out  of 
the  mouths  of  their  moft  poifonous  ferpents,  which  they 
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procure  in  this  fatal  ftrengTh,  by  hanging  up  the  creatures 
by  the  tails,  and  whipping  them  to  enrage  them  : they  col- 
left  this  in  proper  veffels  as  it  falls,  and  when  they  would 
ufe  it,  they  either  poifon  a weapon  with  it,  or  wounding  any 
part  of  the  fleih,  introduce  the  fmalleft  quantity  imaginable 
of  it,  and  this  is  faid  to  be  immediate  death. 

GECKO,  in  Zoology,  afpeciesof  Lacerta,  which  dif- 
charge3  the  poifonous  juice  above-mentioned.  See  Lacerta 
■ Gecko. 

GED,  or  Gid,  in  Ornithology, an  Englifh  name  for  thefmall 
fpecies  of  fnipe,  ufually  called  the  Jackfnipe,  or  Juclcock,  and 
by  authors gallityago  minima.  See  Scolopax  Gallinula. 

GEDAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red  fea. 
N.  lat.  1 6’  20'. 

Gedan,  or  Ziden,  a town  of  Arabia  ; 30  miles 

S.S.E.  of  Jidda. 

GEDDES,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Arradowl,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  in  the  parifh  of 
Ruthven,  September  4,  1737,  old  llyle.  His  father’s 
name  was  Alexander  Geddes,  the  fecond  of  four  brothers. 
His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Janet  Mitchel ; fhe  was  born 
in  Nether  Dalachv,  in  the  pariih  of  Bellay.  They  were 
refpeftable,  but  not  opulent  farmers,  luch  as  farmers  are 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  fubjeft  to  grievous  oppreflions 
from  their  landlords.  In  that  ilation,  however,  they  main- 
tained an  excellent  reputation,  and  laboured  inceffantly  to 
give  an  education  to  their  children,  far  above  their  rank. 
In  their  religious  fentiments  they  were  liberal  Roman  Catho- 
lics, in  whole  library,  we  are  told,  the  principal  book  was 
-an  Englifh  edition  of  the  bible,  which  they  taught  their  fon 
to  read  with  reverence  and  attention  at  a very  early  period. 
In  his  infancy,  the  principal  fafts  contained  in  that  book 
were  familiar  to  his  mind,  and,  before  he  had  attained  his 
eleventh  year,  he  knew  all  its  hiftory  by  heart.  He  was 
afterwards  fent  to  Scalan,  an  obfeure  place  of  education  in 
the  Highlands,  at  which  thofe  young  perfons  were  brought 
un,  who  had  been  devoted  to  the  prieiihood,  and  who  were 
derailed  to  finifh  their  ftudies  at  a foreign  univeriity.  At 
this  feminary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  young  Geddes  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  fuperior  fkill  in  the  learned  languages, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed.  In 
Oftoher  1758,  he  was  fent  from  Scalan,  to  the  Scotch 
college  in  Paris,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, after  having  narrowly  efcaped  fhip  wreck  in  his  paffage 
from  Aberdeen  to  Camphire.  Mr.  Gordon  was  then  prin- 
cipal of  the  college.  In  a few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
began  to  attend  the  leftures,  and  entered  immediately  into 
rhetoric.  He  foon  got  at  the  head  of  the  clafs;  although 
there  were  two  veterans  in  it.  Vieaire  was  then  profeflor, 
and  contracted  a friendfhip  for  him,  which  lafted  all  his  life. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  Jchool-year,  he  fhould  have 
entered  into  a courfe  of  philofopiiy  ; but  was  perfuaded  to 
itudy  philofopiiy  at  home  at  intervals,  and  to  enter  in  divi- 
nity. He  attended  the  leftures  of  M.  M.  Bure  and  De 
Saurent  at  the  college  of  Nava-  , and  of  Ladvocat,  for 
the  Hebrew,  at  the  Sorbonne.  Ladvocat  was  particularly 
attentive  to  him,  and  wifhed  much  to  have  him  remain  at 
Paris;  but  other  counfels  prev  lied;  and  he  returned  to 
Scotland  in  the  year  1764.  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh 
L;  was  fent  to  Dundee,  to  officiate  as  prieft  to  the  Catholics 
in  the  county  of  Angus.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in 
that  ilation  ; being  removed  in  May  1 7 ^5 ’ 1 raquaire, 

where  he  reftcled  nearly  three  years  as  domeftic  chaplain  to 
the  earl  of  Tracuaire.  Of  this  connection  he  was  accuilomed 
to  fpeak  with*  fatisfaftion  and  'gratitude, _ as  having  af- 
forded him  much  leif.ire  for  literary  purfuits,  and  the  ufe 
of  a wcil-furni filed  library,  admirably  adapted  to  affiit  him 


in  his  favourite  ftudies.  He  left  Traquaire  in  the  autumn  of 
1768;  and  after  a few  weeks  ftay  in  Angus,  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  the  following  winter  ; during  which 
he  was  moftly  in  the  king’s  and  other  libraries,  and  made 
fevera!  extrafts  from  rare  books,  particularly  Hebrew  ones. 
In  the  fpring  of  1769,  he  returned  to  Britain,  and  undertook 
the  charge  ot  a conilderable  Roman  Catholic  congregation  at 
Auchinhalrig,  in  Banfffhire.  In  the  fummer  of  1770,  he 
projected  and  built  a new  chapel  on  the  fame  fpot  where 
the  old  one  flood  ; and  foon  after  made  the  old  houfe  at 
Auchinhalrig  one  of  the  moll  neat  and  convenient  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Scotland.  This,  and  other 
unavoidable  expences,  encumbered  him  with  debt  ; from 
which  he  was  however  relieved  by  the  generofity  of  the  late 
duke  of  Norfollc.  He  then  thought,  that  a little  farm 
would  help  him  to  live  more  comfortably  ; but  the  confe- 
quence  was  quite  the  reverfe  ; he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money  to  ftock  it,  and  the  failure  of  three  fucceffive  crops 
plunged  him  deeper  in  debt.  In  1779,  he  left  Auchinhal- 
ng  ; after  having  continued  during  ten  years  in  the  affiduous 
difcharge  of  the  various  duties  belonging  to  his  paftoral 
office  ; and  when  he  retired,  it  was  with  the  molt  fincere 
and  unfeigned  regret  of  all  thofe  among  whom  he  had  rr.i- 
nillered.  The  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  inftruftion  of 
the  young  had  never  been  furpaffed,  and  but  rarely  equalled, 
by  any  ot  his  predeceffors. 

His  great  learning,  which  began  now  to  be  univerfally 
known  among  the  literati  of  the  north,  obtained  for  him,  in 
the  year  1780,  a diploma,  creating  him  doftor  of  laws, 
from  the  univeriity  of  Aberdeen.  This  was  an  honour  that 
had  never  fince  the  reformation  been  conferred  by  that  body 
on  a Roman  Catholic.  About  this  period  Dr.  Geddes 
came  to  London,  and  officiated  for  a few  months  as  prieft 
in  the  Imperial  Ambaflador’s  chapel,  till  it  was  fuppreffed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1780,  by  an  order  from  the  emperor 
Joieph  II.  Dr.  Geddes  afterwards  preached  occafionally 
at  the  chapel  in  Duke-ftreet,  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields,  till 
Eafter  1782,  when  it  is  believed  he  totally  declined  the 
exercife  of  all  clerical  funftions.  It  was  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  this,  that  he  formed  a deiign  of  giving  a new 
tranflation  of  the  whole  bible.  About  the  year  1760,  he 
began  to  read  with  this  view  : he  was  then  acquainted  with 
only  two  verfions  of  that  book,  the  vulgar  Latin,  and  the 
vulgar  Englifh  ; in  favour  of  the  latter  he  had  been  much 
prepoffeffed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  ; but  when  he  had 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  fufficient  to 
enable  him  to  compare  the  two  tranflations,  he  gave  a 
decided  preference,  to  the  Vulgate.  The  Englifh  appeared 
to  him  rugged,  conftrained,  and  often  obfeure,’  where  the 
Latin  was  iniooth,  eafy,  and  intelligible. 

In  the  year  1762,  he  began  to  read  the  originals,  with 
thefe  verfibns  coiiftantly  before  him,  when  he  quickly  dif- 
covered  that  the  great  object  of  the  Englifh  tranflators  had 
been  to  give  a ftrictly  literal  verfion,  at  the  expence  of  almoit 
every  other  consideration  ; while  the  author  of  the  Vulgate 
had  endeavoured  to  render  the  original  equivalently,  into 
fuch  language  as  was  current  in  his  age.  Struck  with  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  method,  Dr.  Geddes  immediately 
refolved  to  follow  the  fame  plan  if  he  fhould  ever  tranflate 
the  bible.  His  original  ideas,  in  this  refpeft,  though  fre- 
quently reviewed  by  him,  underwent  but  few  alterations. 
The  unwearied  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  ancient  verfions 
in  the  Polyglott  confirmed  jiim  in  the  opinion,  that  a ftriftly 
literal  verfion  was  not  the  molt  proper  tc  convey  its  meaning, 
and  difplay  its  beauties,  Jince  even  thofe  tranflators,  who 
had  the  text  to  render,  not  into  a different  language,  bur 
only  into  different  dialefts  of  the  fame  language,  had  not 
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attempted  a flrictly  literal  verfion,  and  that  thofe  of  them 
who  were  the  leaft  literal,  had  the  molt  forcibly  and  intel- 
ligibly rendered  their  text.  That  Dr.  Geddes  Ihould  have 
had,  among  the  members  of  his  own  church,  an  holt  of 
oppofers,  will  not  afford  matter  of  altonilhment  to  any  one  : 
he  feems  to  have  anticipated  obloquy  from  the  rich  and  the 
low  vulgar,  as  the  principal  reward  of  an  almolt  more  than 
Herculean  labour.  But  he  was  contented  to  go  through 
evil  as  well  as  good  report.  He  knew  he  had  not  a “ mer- 
cenary foul  the  public  knows,  and  pofterity  will  confefs, 
that  lie  pofTelfed  one  expanded  with  the  belt  principles  of 
liberality  and  difintereflednefs.  “ I expeft  not,”  fays  he, 
“ excefiive  profits  from  excelfive  exertions.  I trull  I lhall 
never  want  meat,  and  clothes,  and  fire  ; to  a philofophic  and 
contented  mind,  what  more  is  necefl'ary  ?” 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Geddes  had  been  engaged  feveral 
years  in  this  great  undertaking  before  he  faw  any  profpect 
of  meeting  with  encouragement  fufficient  to  make  it  public, 
if  it  were  completed,  and  ready  for  the  prefs.  He  had,  in 
addition  to  difficulties  common  to  fituations  of  this  kind, 
to  contend  with  others  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  had  a mind 
ardently  intenfe  in  the  purfuit  and  iuveltigation  of  truth. 
He  could  not  brook  error  in  any  perfon,  however  exalted, 
nor  would  he  hear  it  advanced  and  maintained,  without 
fhewing  tftfe  indignation  of  a high  and  noble  fpirit.  The 
fentiment  contained  in  the  preface  to  his  letter,  addrelfed 
to  the  Englifh  Catholics,  was  one  of  the  leading  maxims 
by  which  his  life  was  governed.  “ At  any  rate,  I do  what 
I think  it  my  duty  to  do,  and  do  it  fairly  and  openly.  In 
the  following  pages,  ye  will  find  neither  palliation  nor  dif- 
guife.  I pour  out  my  fentiments  with  the  fame  fincerity 
as  if  I were  before  the  tribunal  of  Him  who  is  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Miftak'e  I may,  hut  prevaricate  I 
never  will.”  Such  a fpirit  fhewn  in  almolt  every  aft  of  his 
life,  and  in  all  the  focial  intercourfes  and  connections  with 
the  world,  though  meriting  the  'applaufe  of  every  honour- 
able mind,  was  not  the  molt  likely  to  conciliate  the  regards  of 
thofe  who  might  have  afforded  him  real  and  effeftual  alfiltance. 
After  he  had  fpent  much  of  his  valuable  life  in  biblical 
lludies,  he  complains  of  having  met  with  a long  and  cruel 
interruption  to  them,  and  fays,  “ I had  but  little  hopes  of 
ever  being  in  a fituation  to  refume  them,  when  Providence 
threw  me  into  the  arms  of  fuch  a patron  as  Origen  himfelf 
might  have  been  proud  to  bead  of,  a patron,  who,  for  thefe 
ten  years  palt,  has,  with  a dignity  peculiar  to  himfelf,  af- 
forded me  every  conveniency  that  my  heart  could  defire  to- 
wards the  carrying  on  and  completing  of  my  arduous  work.” 
The  public  are  not  now  to  be  told  that  this  liberal  patron, 
of  high  and  diftinguilhed  worth,  and  of  biblical  literature, 
was  the  late  excellent  lord  Petre. 

In  the  year  1786,  Dr.  Geddes  publifhed  his  “ Profpeftus 
of  a new  Tranflation  of  the  Bible,”  which  excited  very  con- 
fiderable  attention;  and  in  1788  he  publifhed  “ Propofals 
for  Printing  by  Subscription  a New  Tranflation  of  the 
Bible,  See.”  but  it  was  not  till  the  fprmg  of  the  year  1792, 
that  the  firll  volume  of  this  work  made  its  appearance.  The 
volume  contained  the  firll  fix  books  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
and  was  dedicated  to  his  excellent  patron  lord  Petre.  Soon 
after  the  publication,  three  vicars  apoftolic,  who  ftyled 
themfelves  the  bifhops  of  Rama,  Acanthos,  and  Centurise, 
iffued  a paftoral  letter,  addreffed  to  their  refpeftive  flocks, 
warning  them  againfl  the  reception  of  Dr.  Geddes’s  verfion. 
This  unwarrantable  flretch  of  ecclefiaftical  power  oceafioned 
a correfpondence  b tween  Dr.  Geddes  and  the  bifhop  of 
Centurise,  in  the  c urfe  of  which,  the  prelate,  probably 
feeling  his  own  imp  tence  in  argument,  availed  himfelf  of 
the  little  brief  authority  of  office,  and  declared  the  doftor 


fufpended  from  the  exercife  of  his  ecclefiaftical  funftiong 
unlefs  he  would  fignify  his  fubmiffion  to  an  injunction  con- 
tained in  the  paftoral  letter.  The  worthy  doftor  was  not 
to  be  intimidated  : no  dread  of  perfonal  inconvenience 
could  arrelt  him  in  his  progrefs.  His  reply  was  conceived 
in  highly  animated  terms,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
circumflances  of  the  cafe.  And  in  a Hill  longer  letter  to  the 
bifhop  of  Centurise,  he  fays,  “ I trufl  ye  will  not  deem  it 
prefumption  in  me  to  grapple  with  bifhops  ; indeed,  I 
would  boldly  grapple  with  popes,  if  popes  dared  to  injure 
me.  Our  Catholic  anceftors  frequently  grappled  with  them, 
and  Sometimes  came  off  victorious.  A pope,  and  confe- 
quently  a bifhop,  may  do  wrong,  and  if  he  do  wrong,  may 
be  told  of  it  even  by  an  inferior.”  In  the  year  1797,  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  Tranflation  was  given  to  the  world. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  the  author  controverts  and 
indeed  gives  up  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  abfolute  and 
plenary  infpiration  of  the  Scriptures  : he  confiders  the 
Hebrew  hiftorians  to  have  written,  like  ail  other  hiftorians, 
from  fuch  human  documents  as  they. could  find ; confequentlv, 
like  them,  liable  to  miflakes.  The  doftor  alio  gave  up 
as  fabulous,  and  totally  unworthy  of  the  divine  goodnefs, 
fuch  commands  and  injunctions,  as  appeared  to  his  mind 
to  be  unworthy  even  of  human  authority  ; and  in  this  view 
of  the  fubject  he  denied,  without  hefitation,  that  the  command 
given  to  deftroy  the  Canaanitcs  could  be  of  divine  origin. 

I11  his  volume  of  “Critical  Remarks,”  publifhed  in  1800, 
he  entered  into  a full  vindication  of  this  theory.  If  the 
mention  of  obnoxious  opinions  created  him  an  hoft  of  op- 
ponents, a juflilication  of  them  was  not  likely  to  abate  their 
fury,  nor  very  much  diminifh  their  number.  As  he  wrote 
to  pleafe  no  party,  he  had  enemies  in  every  party,  and  indeed 
to  a perfon  who  thought  and  wrote  fo  freely,  this  will  not 
be  unexpected.  Dr.  Prieftley  even,  who  had  himfelf  been  a 
thoufand  times  calumniated  as  an  unbeliever,  feemed  to  doubt 
if  fuch  a man  as  Geddes,  who  believed  fo  little,  and  who  con- 
ceded fo  much,  could  be  a Chriltian.  To  doubts  of  every  de- 
feription,  and  to  all  his  various  opponents,  the  doftor  replied, 
in  a work  entitled  “ A General  Anfwer  to  the  Queries,  &c.” 
He  had  before  this  given  a tolerably  explicit  avowal  of  his 
creed.  “ The  gofpel  of  Jefus  is  my  religious  code  : his 
doftrines  are  my  deareft  delight : his  yoke  is  eafy,  and  his 
burthen  light ; but  this  yoke  I would  not  put  on  ; thefe 
doftrines  I could  not  admire  ; that  gofpel  I would  not 
make  my  law,  if  reafon,  pure  reafon,  were  not  my  prompter  ' 
ai  d preceptrefs.  I willingly  profefs  myfelf  a fincere, 
though  unworthy  difciple  of  Chrift : Chriltian  is  my  name, 
and  Catholic  my  furname.  Rather  than  renounce  thefe 
glorious  titles,  I would  filed  my  blood,  but  I would  not 
filed' a drop  of  it  for  what  is  neither  Catholic  nor  Chriltian.” 

Befides  the  tranflation  of  the  early  books  of  the  Bible, 
the  Critical  Remarks,  and  thofe  other  works  to  which  . we 
have  already  referred,  we  ffiould  notice,  as  highly  defervinp- 
the  attention  of  the  biblical  fcholar,  a letter  to  the  bifhop 
of  London,  1787.  In  1793,  he  wrote  an  addrefs  to  the 
public  on  the  publication  of  his  new  tranflation  : and  in  the 
fucceeding  year,  his  letter  to,  and  correfpondence  with,  the 
bifhop  of  Centurise,  were  publifhed.  As  a controverfialift,  v 
Dr.  Geddes  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  year  1787,  by  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Jefus 
Chrift  ; and  by  a letter  to  a member  of  parliament,  on  the 
expediency  of  a general  repeal  of  all  penal  ftatutes  that  re- 
gard religious  opinions.  In  a modeft  apology  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  publifhed  in  the  fpri.ng 
of  i8co,  Dr.  Geddes  has  difplayed  much  zeal  in  defence  of 
the  tenets  to  which  he  adhered  ; great  moderation  when 
defcanting  upon  the  injuries  to  which  himfelf  and  brethren 
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were  fubjeft,  by  tbe  continuance  of  perfecuting  laws  ; and 
found  reafoning  when  he  argues  in  behalf  of  the  juftice 
and  policy  of  abolilhing  all  legal  difabilities  for  confidence 
fake.  This  work  deferves  the  attentive  perufal  of  the  liberal 
and  candid  of  every  feft.  The  author  has  taken  large  and 
comprehenfive  views  of  his  fubjeft  ; and  has,  in  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  it,  difplayed  great  ingenuity  and  acutenefs — very 
extenfive  reading — great  variety  and  depth  of  learning — 
unfcommon  vigour  of  thought  and  energy  of  diftion.  He 
was  author  of  many  lighter  pieces,  poetical  and  profe.  In 
purfuing  his  great  work  Dr.  Geddes  intended  next  to  have 
prefented  the  world  with  a new  tranflation  of  the  book  of 
Pfalms  ; but  during  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  his  literary 
purfuits  were  greatly  interrupted  by  a long  feries  of  painful 
aflliftion,  yet  in  every  interval  of  eafe  he  applied  himfelf  to 
a work  in  which  his  heart  was  engaged.  He  had  already 
printed  one  hundred  and  four  of  the  Pfalms,  and  had  pre- 
pared completely  for  the  prefs  as  far  as  the  1 1 8th,  when  he 
was  arrelted  by  a mod  painful  and  excruciating  diforder, 
which  terminated  his  valuable  and  important  life  on  the 
26th  of  February  1802.  The  tranflation  of  the  book  of 
Pfalms  was  publifhed  in  1807,  Ps  a pofthumous  work,  by 
his  highly  valued  friends  the  Rev.  Dr.  Difney,  and  Charles 
Butler,  efq. 

Dr.  Geddes’s  difpofition  was  truly  philanthropic  and 
benevolent,  and  his  wit  and  vivacity  contributed  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  the  facial  parties  in  which  he  mixed.  He 
was  a ftrenuous  and  uniform  advocate  for  uncontrolled 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  freedom  of  difcuffion  : he  was,  in 
the  drifted  fenfe  of  the  word,  a genuine  Catholic,  extending 
his  good  will  to  all  of  every  feft  and  party,  and  difpofed  to 
grant  to  others  every  privilege  which  he  claimed  for  himfelf. 
Monthly  Magazine,  1802.  New  Annual  Regider.  Good’s 
Life  of  Geddes. 

Geddes,  .Tames,  a learned  Scotch  writer,  dcfcended  from 
a refpeftable  family  in  the  county  of  Tweedale,  was  born 
about  the  year  1710.  In  early  life,  he  made  a rapid  pro- 
grefs  in-  the  learned  languages,  and  in  the  elements  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  foon  entered  with  fpirit  into  the  fentiments, 
and  felt  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  writers.  Having  gone 
through  his  elementary  courfe  at  fchool,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  confider- 
able  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  His  atten- 
tion at  a proper  period  was  airefted  to  the  law,  and  he  was 
admitted  an  advocate.  For  feveral  years  he  praftifed  at  the 
bar  with  a high  and  uniformly  increafmg  reputation,  and 
afforded  flattering  hopes  of  riling  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
feifion,  but  he  died  of  a decline  while  he  was  young.  His 
private  charafter  was  amiable,  and  his  lofs  was  fincerely  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  him.  He  retained  through  life 
that  relifh  for  ancient  literature  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his 
youth,  and  devoted  what  time  he  could  fpare  from  the  du- 
ties of  his  bufinefs,  and  the  affairs  of  his  family,  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  ancient  poets,  philofophers,  and  hiftorians.  He  was 
author  of  “ An  E flay  on  the  compofi'cion  and  manner  of 
writing  of  the  Ancients,  particularly  Plato.’’  This  was 
publifhed  after  his  death,  and  it  was  once  intended  to  print 
fome  of  the  other  papers  which  he  left  behind  him. 

Geddes,  Michael,  a learned  divine  who  flourifhed  in 
‘the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  time  and 
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place  of  his  birth  are  not  known,  nor  is  it  afcertained  where 
he  was  educated.  He  is  fir 'l  noticed  in  the  capacity  of 
chiplain  to  the  Englifn  faftory  in  that  city,  the  duties  of 
which  lie  difcharged  for  nearly  ten  years.  But  during  that 
time,  viz.  in  the  year  1686,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  Inquifition.  Or.  his  entrance  before  the 
judges  they  received  him  with  an  affeftation  of  civility,  and 


defired  him  to  be  feated,  but  almofl  before  he  could  accept 
of  their  offer  they  ffernly  demanded  how  he  dared  to  preach, 
or  to  perform  any  of  the  duties'  of  his  office  in  that  city. 
Geddes,  knowing  upon  what  ground  he  Hood,  was  not  to 
be  intimidated,  he  boldly  replied  that  he  enjoyed  that  liberty 
by  virtue  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  between  the  crowns  of 
Portugal  and  England  ; that  it  was  a privilege  which  had 
never  been  called  in  queftion,  and  that  he  had  refided  at 
Lilbon  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  had  ferved  the 
Englifli  faftory  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  as  others  had 
done  before  him.  To  thefe  declarations  they  replied,  in 
defiance  of  all  truth  and  modefty,  that  they  had  been  igno- 
rant that  fuch  liberty  had  been  affumed  by  him  and  others, 
or  that  it  fhould  not  have  been  allowed.  They  then  flriftly 
enjoined  him  to  minifter  no  more  to  his  congregation.  Let- 
ters of  complaint  were  addreffed  by  the  faftory  to  the  tifhop 
of  London,  but  before  their  arrival  the  prelate  was  fufpend- 
ed,  and  no  hopes  of  redrefs  could  be  expefted  from  the  Ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical  James,  by  whom  and  his  courtiers 
the  Portuguefe  were  probably  excited  to  this  ffep.  In  this 
ftate  of  affairs,  Mr.  Geddes,  finding  himfelf  no  longer  of 
ufe  to  the  Englifli  refidents,  thought  it  advifable  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  which  he  did  in  1688.  In  a fhort 
time  after  this  he  was  created  doctor  of  laws,  and  made 
chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Sarura.  He  died  "about  the 
year  1714,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  valuable  works. 
Among  thefe  were  “ The  hiflory  of  the  church  of  Malabar, 
from  the  time  of  its  being  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  in. 
t.he  year  1501,  and  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  celebrated 
in  the  year  1599.”  “The  church  hiftory  of  Ethiopia,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  two  great  Roman  Millions  into 
that  empire.”  “ The  Council  of  Trent,  no  free  Affembly 
&.c.  & c.”  Alfo  three  volumes  of  “ Mifceiianeous  Trafts,” 
relating  to  fubjefts  in  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  ; feveral 
Trafts  againft  Popery,  and  the  life  of  “Don  Alvaro  de 
Luna.”  Bifhop  Burnet,  who  was  his  acquaintance  and 
friend,  fays  “ he  was  a learned  and  wife  man.  He  had 
imbibed  a true  notion  of  popery,  as  he  had  found  it  efta- 
blilhed  in  Portugal,  and  as  it  was  known  in  this  country 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  as  a political  combination, 
managed  by  falfeliood  and  cruelty  to  eftablifh  a temporal  em- 
pire in  the  perfons  of  the  popes.”  Burnet’s  Hill,  of  Re- 
formation. 

GEDDINGTON,  in  Geography , a parilh  in  the  hundred 
of  Corby,  Northamptonlhire,  England,  has  been  formerly 
a place  of  note  ; as  king  Henry  II.  held  a parliament  here 
in  1 188,  to  raife  money  for  ji  crufade.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  is  a ftone  crofs,  which  king  Edward  I.  raifed 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  queen,  Eleanor.  This 
crofs  co  a fills  of  a triangular  fhaft,  raifed  on  fteps,  and  is  de- 
corated with  various  'ornaments  and  ftatues  in  niches.  A 
plan,  view,  and  details  of  it  are  publilhed  in  “ the  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,”  wherein  its  hiftory 
is  narrated,  with  accounts  of  other  croffes  erefted  on  the 
fame  occafion.  See  vol.  X.  of  this  work,  under  the  word 
Cross.  This  village  confifts  of  152  houfes,  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  663  inhabitants.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  xi. 

GEDER,  and  Gederotii,  ill  Jlncicnt  Geography.  See 
Gadara. 

Geder,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
government  of  Sives ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Amafieh.  See 
Amasieii. 

GEDERN,  or  Geudern,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Konigftein  ; 25  miles  S.E.  of  Gieffen. 

GEDIDE,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Euphrates ; 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Bagdad. 
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GEBINGOQMA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta  ; 30 
miles  N.W.  of  Keminoo. 

GEDINNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  St.  Hubert.  The  place  contains  270,  and  the  can- 
ton 6340  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  347^  kiliometres,  in 
32  communes. 

GEDOYN,  Nicholas,  in  Biography , a French  abbe, 
was  born  at  Orleans  in  1 667.  He  was  educated  at  the  Je- 
fuits’  college  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  entered  their  fociety, 
in  which  he  remained  ten  years.  He  then  quitted  it,  and 
appeared  in  the  world  as  a man  of  gallantry  and  letters,  and 
a wit.  He  was  intimate  with  the  celebrated  Ninon  de 
l'Enclos,  but  his  way  of  life  did  not  injure  his  fortune,  for 
he'was  prefented  with  feveral  inftances  of  church  prefermerft. 
Pie  was,  on  account  of  his  great  literary  reputation,  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Eettres,  and 
alfo  of  the  French  academy.  He  died  in  1744,  leaving 
behind  him  the  chara&er  of  a man  of  ftrift  integrity,  of 
great  urbanity  and  candour.  He  was  a great  admirer  ol 
antiquity,  and  held  all  attempts  in  poetry  and  eloquence  as 
vaftly  inferior  to  the  mafter-pieces  of  the  ancients.  He 
pubiiihed  “ CEuvres  Diverfesj”  a collection  of  differtations 
on  moral  and  literary  topics  : and  he  was  the  tranflator  of 
Quintilian  and  Paufanias : his  verfion  of  the  firft  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  molt  elegant  performances  of  the  kind ; 
and  his  tranflation  of  Paufanias  is  alfo  elegant,  and  is  en- 
riched with  learned  notes.  Moreri. 

GEBROSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  extenfive  pro- 
vince of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Carmania,  on  the  N. 
by  Drangiana  and  Arachofia,  on  the  E.  by  Guzerat,  a pro- 
vince of  India,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean.  It  is 
now  called  Mahran  ; which  fee.  Its  chief  river  was  the 
Arbis  ; and  its  principal  cities  were  Polls,  Arbis,  and  Cuni. 
It  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Arbitae,  Parfirae,  Malar- 
ia rei,  and  the  Rhamnai  ; and  was  divided  into  eight  pro- 
vinces or  fatrapies,  containing  twelve  confiderable  towns. 
Marcian  of  Heraclea  and  Ptolemy  place  in  this  county  a fa- 
mous emporium,  called  ywa.rr.xi  Xiy-ir,,  or  the  “ Haven  of 
Women.’’ 

GEDUMAH,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Africa,  on  the 
caff  fide  of  the  river  Senegal,  governed  by  a king,  who  is 
a Mahometan  ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sahara,  or  the  Great 
Defert,  on  the  E.  by  Jaffnoo,  on  the  S.  by  Jaaga,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Foota-Torra  ; of  a fquare  form,  about  60  miles 
each  way.  N.  lat.  14°  50'  to  16’.  W.  long.  9 40'  to 
11  20'. 

GEDWABENEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland;  6 'miles  N.W.  of  Paffenbpim. 

GEEL,  John  Van,  in  Biography,  an.  hiftorical  painter 
of  the  Butch  fchool : — one  of  thofe  imitators  of  Metzu, 
whofe  works  ferve  not  to  aid  the  credit  of  the  mailer,  but 
more  to  puzzle  the  connoiffeur  and  affift  the  piftuiv-dealer 
in  his  nefarious  practices  of  impofition  upon  thofe  amateurs 
of  painting  whofe  zeal  furpa'fes  their  knowledge.  The  ar- 
rangement of  his  pictures,  and  his  colour  and  character  of 
f objects,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Metzu ; and  his  works  are 
therefore  conflantly  miftaken  for  thofe  of  that  painter. 

GEELE,  or  Giieele,  or  Gels,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Brabant ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Dieft. 

GEEMSKERSKOI  Nos,  a cape  on  the  eall  coall  of 
Nova  Zemb’a.  N.  la‘.  770  io;.  E.  long.  77"  14'. 

GEEONG,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Borfteo,  N.  lat. 
50  10'.  E.  long.  1 1 70  10'. 

GEER, Charles  de,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  naturalist, 
defeended  from  an  ancient  noble  Dutch  family,  eftablifhed 
in  Sweden,  in  the  time  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  an  indivi- 


dual of  which,  introduced  into  that  country  various  im- 
provements in  the  manufactures  and  mechanical  arts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  method  of  calling  and  working  in  brafs,  and 
on  that  account  was  ennobled.  The  fubject  of  this  article 
was  born  in  1720,  .and  in  his  fourth  year  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Holland,  from  which  he  returned  to  Sweden  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  At  this  period  he  had  made  very  con- 
fiderable progrefs  in  his  lludies  in  natural  hiftory  under 
Linnaeus  and  other  celebrated  profeffors  ; and  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle  he  came  into  poflefiion  of  a confiderable  fhare 
in  the  iron  works  of  Dannemora,-  and  it  being  then  very 
difficult  and  expenfive  to  keep  them  free  of  water,  he  did  a 
great  and  mod  important  fervice  to  thefe  mines  by  the  acti- 
vity with  which  he  promoted  the.  improvements  made  in  the 
machinery.  By  his  other  inventions  he  obtained  confiderable 
property,  but  the  riches  which  he  acquired  by  his  genius 
and  induftry,  he  privately  ffnared  with  the  poor,  and  built 
or  repaired  churches,  and  eftablifhed  various  fchools.  His 
leifure  time  he  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  the  minuter  parts  of 
creation,  which,  by  the  help  of  glafles,  he  carried  to  a great 
degree  of  perfection.  In  the  year  1761  he  was  appointed 
marlhal  of  the  court,  and.^night  of  the  Polar  liar,  and  in 
1772  he  was  made  commander  of  the  order  of  Vafa,  with 
the  grand  crofs,  and  in  a few  months  he  was  raifed  to-the 
dignity  of  baron.  Pie  died  in  March  1778,  having  at  that 
time  the  laft  volume  of  his  work  upon  infcdls  in  the  prefs. 
De  Geer  had  caufed  his  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Learned  Societies  ; but  as 
they  increafed,  he  relolved  to  publilh  them  in  feparate  vo- 
lumes, the  firft  of  which  appeared  in  the  year  1752  under 
the  title  of  “ Memoires  pour  fervir  a Phiftoire  des  Infedtes.” 
Nineteen  years  afterwards  the  fecond  volume  appeared,  and 
in  1779  the  feyenth  and  laft  was  pubiiihed.  O11  account  of 
his  extenfive  knowledge  of  enlomology  he  was  called  the 
Swedilh  Reaumur;  Pie  was  author  of  “ An  Oration  on  the 
procreation  of  Infedts,”  and  alfo  of  many  papers  in  the 
tranfaftiens  of  the  academies  of  Stockholm  and  Upfal. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Geer,  in  Mining,  fignifies  the  feagh  or  refufe  fpar 
and  other  matters  from  a mineral  vein. 

Geei x-harrel,  is  the  tub  or  barrel  in  which  the  fpar  or  ore 
is  drawn  up  the  fhaft  from  the  mine,  and  difeharged  on  the 
hillock, 

GEERABAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 8 
miles  N.W.  of  Koonda. 

GEERAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 21  miles 
N.E.  of  Notchegong. 

GEE  RING,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  provin- 
cially  to  the  ladders  and  fide -rails  of  a waggon  or  large 
cart. 

GEERS,  a term  fignifying  the  harnefs  or  trappings  of 
draught  or  team-horfes. 

Geers,  in  Mining,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  fet  up  like  a 
St.  Andrew’s  crofs,  or  x,  at  each  fide  of  a mine-fliaft,  and 
connected  together  by  other  pieces,  for  fupporting  the 
turn-tree  or  roll  on  which  the  rope  winds  for  drawing  up  the 
geer-barrel  and  ore,  or  for  winding  water,  and  for  drawing 
up  and  letting  down  the  miners  in  fome  inftances.  See 
STowsEand  Turn-tree. 

Geers,  in  a Ship.  See  Jeers. 

GEERVLIET,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Plolland,  in 
the  ifland  of  Putten  ; 5 miles  from  the  Brill. 

GEESE,  a well  known  fort  of  bird.  See  Goo.se. 

GEESEH,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Abyffiaia,  near 
the  fource  of  the  Nile.  N.  lat.  ioJ  59'.  E.  long.  86° 
56'. 

GEESTE,  a river  of  Bremen,  which  fills  the  ditches  of 
Caillburg,  and  runs  a little  below  into  the  Wefer. 

GEETE, 
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OEETE,  a river  of  Brabant,  which  runs  into  the  Denier 
at  Helen. 

GEEVACH,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of 
Leitrim  and  Rofcommon,  which  contain  feveral  coal-mines  ; 
amongft  others  thofe  which  have  been  worked  at 
Arigna. 

GEFLE,  a river  of  Sweden,  which  paftes  by  the  town 
of  the  fame  name,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  about 
I o miles  below  it.  Here  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  veftels 
drawing  9 or  to  feet  of  water. 

Gefle,  or  Giaw/e,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Geftricia,  on  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  di- 
vides the  town,  and  furrounds  it  ; thus  forming  two  iflands. 
This  town  is  ancient ; the  houfes  are  conftrutled  partly  of 
brick  or  (lone,  plaillered  white,  which  have  a neat  appear- 
ance, and  partly  of  wood.  It  is  commercial,  has  a good 
harbour,  and  is  the  refidence  of  mant  rich  merchants  ; its 
principal  exports  are  iron,  pitch  and  tar,  and  planks  ; many 
of  its  inhabitants  are  fiihermen  ; 6 o miles  N.  of  Upfal. 
N.  lat.  6o?1  42'.  E.  long.  16  57'. 

GEEREES,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Bayreuth  ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bayreuth.  N.  hit.  50  5. 
E.  long.  10  50'. 

GEFRORN.  See  Brenner. 

GEGADIVA  Y,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Myfore  ; 

8 miles  S.E.  of  Kiftnagheri. 

GEGE,  a river  of  Pruff.an  Lithuania,  which  runs  into 
the  Wilde  ; 2 miles  S.E.  of  Plafchken. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  Cochin  ; 25  miles  E.  of  Cochin. 

GEGENDA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Nicopoli. 

GEGENES,  T-Um.:,  in  Antiquity.  The  ancients  gene- 
rally called  themfelves  TzytV'i-:,  fans  of  the  earth , as  Hefychius 
informs  us.  Alluding  to  the  fame  original,  the  Athenians 
fometimes  llyled  themfelves  TetIo/e-,  graf  hoppers  ; and  fome 
of  them  wore  grafshoppers  of  gold  faftened  to  their  hair,  as 
badges  of  honour,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  others  of  lefs 
antiquity,  and  lefs  noble  extraction,  becaufe  thofe  infedls 
were  believed  to  be  generated  out  of  the  ground.  Pott. 
Archxol.  Gram.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

GEGENY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary  ; 23  miles 
E.  of  GrosWardein. 

GEGLACKE,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangen  ; 10 
miles  N.E.  of  Railenburg. 

GEGNO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lario  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Como. 

GEHANPENNA,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 7 miles 
N.W.  of  Delhi. 

GEHAR.CONDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  ia  Candeifti, 
on  the  river  Oodah  Ootale  ; 50  miles  E.  of  Burhanpour. 

GEHENNA,  Ttma.,  a feripture  term,  which  has  given 
fome  perplexity  to  the  critics.  It  occurs  in  St.  Matthew, 
v.  22.  29,  30.  x.  28.  xviii.  9.  xxiii.  15.  33.  Mark,  ix. 
43.  45.  47.  Luke,  xii.  5.  James,  iii.  6. 

The  authors  of  the  Louvain  and  Geneva  verfions  retain 
the  word  gehenna,  as  it  (lands  in  the  Greek  ; the  like  do 
M.  Simon  and  the  Latin  tranflators  ; but  the  Englifh  tran- 
flators  render  it  by  hell  and  hell-fre ; and  the  like  do  the 
tranflators  of  Mons,  and  father  Bohours  : but  it  is  indis- 
putable, that  it  is  employed  in  the  NewTeftament  to  denote 
theplaceof  future  punifhment ; whereas  in  the  Old  Teftament 
we  do  not  find  this  place  mentioned  in  the  fame  manner. 
Accordingly,  the  word  •>>«*«  does  not  occur  in  the  Septua- 
gint  ; and  as  it  is  not  a Greek  word,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  dailies.  It  is  originally  a compound  of  the 
two  Hebrew  words  pj|q  ge  hinr.cm,  the  valley  of 
Vox..  XV. 


Hinnom,  a place  near  Jerufalem,  firft  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Joftiua,  (ch.  xv.  8.)  It  was  there  that  the  cruel  facri- 
fices  of  children  were  made,  by  caufing-  them  to  pafs  through 
fire,  to  Moloch,  the  Ammonitifti  idol  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6,) 
It  was  alfo  called  “ Tophet,”  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  10.),  as  it 
is  fuppofed,  from  the  noife  of  drums  (Toph  fignifying  a 
drum),  a noife  produced  on  purpofe  to  drown  the  cries  of 
the  helplefs  infants.  King  Jofiah,  to  render  this  place  for 
ever  abominable,  made  a cloaca,  or  common  fewer  thereof, 
where  all  the  filth  and  carcafes  in  the  city  were  caft. 

The  Jews  obferve  farther,  that  there  was  a continual  fire 
kept  up  there,  to  burn  and  confume  thofe  carcafes  ; for 
which  reafon,  as  they  had  no  proper  term  in  their  language 
to  fignify  hell,  they  made  life  of  that  of  gehenna , or  gehinnom, 
to  denote  a fire  inextinguilhable. 

As  this  place  was,  in  procefs  of  time,  confidered  as 
an  emblem  of  hell,  or  the  place  of  torment  referved  for 
the  punifhment  of  the  wicked  in  a future  ftate,  the  name 
“ Tophet”  came  gradually  to  be  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  and 
at  length  to  be  confined  to  it.  This  is  the  fenfe,  as 
Dr.  Campbell  (Prel.  Di(T.  to  the  Four  Gofpels)  con- 
ceives, in  which  gehenna,  a fynonymous  term,  is  always 
to  be  underftood  in  the  New  Teftament,  where  it  occurs 
twelve  times.  In  ten  of  there  there  can  be  no  doubt;  in 
the  other  two  the  expreflion  is  figurative  ; but  the  figure 
is  taken,  without  queftion,  from  that  ftate  of  mifery  which 
awaits  the  impenitent.  Thus,  the  Pharifees  are  faid  to 
make  the  profelyte,  whom  they  compafs  fea  and  land  to 
gain,  two-fold  more  a child  of  hell,  vtosyim than  themfelves 
(Matt,  xxiii.  15)  ; an  exprefiion  both  fimilar  in  form,  and 
equivalent  in  fignification  to  ho;  A i<*(3o\ov,  fon  of  the  devil, 
and  Goc  th;  kvoXholc,  fon  of  perdition.  In  the  other  pafiage 
(James,  iii.  6.)  an  unruly  tongue  is  faid  to  be  feton  fire  of 
hell,  ev»)  vtto  m;  ytzvvn-y 

GEHMEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  a lordfhip  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  fituated  on 
the  Aa,  within  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter.  The  inhabitants 
are  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  each  of  whom  have  a church  ; 

1 6 miles  N.E.  of  Wefel.  N.  lat.  51°  55'.  E.  long.  6' 
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GE-HO,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary ; 100  miles  N.E, 
of  Pekin.  N.  lat  41°  3'.  E.  long.  117  32’. 

GE-HO  FEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Mansfeld. 

GEHRDEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Calenbcrg  ; 6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Hanover. 

G EH  REN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Schwartzburg  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Arnftadt. 

, GEIBENHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 12  miles  N E.  of  Beforte. 

GEJER,  Martin,  in  Biography,  a learned  German, 
was  born  at  Leipiic  in  the  year  1614,  where  he  was  regularly 
educated.  Fie  was  created  a dodtor  in  divinity,  profefior  of 
Hebrew,  minifter  of  St.  Thomas’s,  and  afterwards  preacher, 
confeffor,  and  member  of  the  ecclefiaftical  council  of  the 
eleftor  of  Saxony.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-feven  in 
the  year  1681.  He  was  author  of  Commentaries  on  the 
books  of  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  Daniel,  and 
many  other  works  abounding  in  erudition.  Thefe  were 
afterwards  collected  and  printed  in  two  vols.  folio.  Mo- 
reri. 

GEIHOUN,  in  ‘ Geography , a river  of  Syria,  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  Alexandretta.  N.  lat.  36°  40'. 

GE.IK.IN,  a river  of  Perfia,  Which  feparates  the  province 
of  Kerman  from  Mecran,  and  runs  into  the  Indian  fea  ; 60 
miles  S.W.  of  cape  Jafques. 

5 A GEIL, 
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GEIL,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Tyrol,  paflfes 
through  Upper  Carinthia,  and  joins  the  Diave,  near  Vil- 

lach.  „ 

GEILENKIRCHEN,  a town  of  France,  m the  depart- 
ment of  the  Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dill  rift 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  place  contains  431,  and  the  canton 
12,245  inhabitants,  in  46  communes:  8 miles  N.W.  of 
Juliers.  N.  lat.  50°57'.  E.  long-.  6J  10'. 

GEILGARBEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Samland ; 15 
miles  N.E.  of  Konigfberg. 

GEILSDGRF,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland ; 
5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Plauen. 

GEILSTATT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric 
of  Bamberg  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Bamberg. 

GEILZHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Anfpach, 

GEIRA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  anciently 
Aphrodi/ias,  a city  of  Caria  ; 60  miles  E.S.E.  of  Guzel- 
hilar. 

GEISEL,  a river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into  the  Saale ; 
5 miles  S.  of  Halle. 

GEISELAND,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Schwarzenburg  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Schainfeld. 

GEISELWINDEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Schwarzenburg  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Schainfeld. 

GEISENFELD,  a town  of  Bavaria;  9 miles  S.E.  of 
Ingolftadt. 

GEISENHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine;  17  miles  W.  of  Mentz. 

GEISINGy  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margraviate  of 
Meiflen  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Drefden. 

GEISINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Furftenberg  ; 14  miles  N.  of  Schaffhaufen. 

GEISLEDE,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Leine,  near  Heiligenftadt,  in  the  territory  of  Eichsfeld. 

GEISLINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  on  the  Kocher,  containing  two  churches  ; 12  miles 
W,  ofUlm.  N.  lat.  48°  34'.  E.  long.  90  50'. 

GEISMAS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Heffe  ; 22  miles  W.  of  Gottingen.  N.  lat.  510  20'.  E- 
long.  90  24'. 

GEISON.  See  Gison. 

GELSPOLCHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftriH  of  Stralhourg  ; 6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Strafbourg. 
The  place  contains  2086,  and  the  canton  11,683  inhabit- 
ants, on  a territory  of  135  kiliometres,  in  14  communes. 

GEISSELBORING,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 9 miles  S.W 
of  Straubing. 

GEISSERN,  a town  of  the  archbilhopric  of  Salzburg  ; 
32  miles  S.  of  Salzburg. 

GEISSING  See,  a lake  of  Carinthia  ; 12  miles  N.  of 
Feitkirchen. 

GEISSORRHIZA,  in  Botany , from  yeicov,  a penthoufe, 
and  p »£a,  a rooty  alluding  to  the  imbricated  fcales  which 
clothe  that  part.  Gawler  in  Curt.  Mag.  v.  18.  t.  672. 
Sim’s  and  Konig’s  Annals  of  Botany,  v.  x.  223.  A genus 
formed  by  Mr.  Gawler,  (now  Ker  Bellenden),  out  of  Jxia, 
from  which,  according  to  him,  it  dilfers  in  having  inclined 
ftamens.  Examples  of  it,  beiides  the  plate  above  quoted, 
are  Ixia  Rochenjis,  Curt.  Mag.  t.  598  ; fecuncla,  t.  597  ; and 
excij'a,  t.  584. 

GEISTOL,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Stiria,  which  runs 
into  the  Kainach,  near  Molkirchem 
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GEITHAYN,  or  Geithen,  a town  of  Saxony,  m 
the  circle  of  Leipzig  ; 20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leipzig.  ]>r,  lat, 
510  21.  E.long.  12°  39'. 

GEKELEMUEKPECHUENK,  a town  of  America, 
belonging  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  on  a creek  of  the  fame 
name,  a head-water  of  the  Mufkingum.  This  was  the  north- 
ernmoft  Moravian  fettlement  of  Mufkingum  river.  It  lies 
12  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Salem,  and  78  N.  wefterly  from 
Pittlburg. 

GEKKO,  and  Gekkones.  See  Lacerta. 

GEL  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  fituated 
on  the  fouthern  coaft  at  a little  diftance  from  the  fea,  near 
the  river  Gela.  This  city  was  built  by  Antiphemus  of 
Rhodes  and  Entimus  of  Crete,  713  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era.  The  ruin  is  now  called  “ Fiume  di  Terre  Nuova.” 

GEL2EOPACHIA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a 
clafs  of  mineral  fluids,  which  are  inflammable,  and  of  fome- 
what  thick  texture,  and  opake.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  yn,  the  earth,  iXociov,  oil,  and  to'yyy:,  thick . The 
bodies  of  this  clafs  are  the  Barbadoes  tar,  oil  of  earth,  and 
the  common  piffafphaltum  of  the  (hops ; which  fee  under 
their  ieverai  heads. 

GELiEOPSILA,  the  name  of  a clafs  of  foffils.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  yr,,  earth,  iKauw,  oil,  and 
LAo-;,  thin,  and  exprefles  a thin  oily  fubltance  naturally 
found  in  the  earth.  Thefe  are  thin  and  pellucid  inflammable 
liquid  fub  fiances,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  liquid 
bitumens,  but  by  that  denomination  confounded  with  the 
thicker  and  coarfer  kinds.  The  only  bodies  of  this  clafs  are 
thofe  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  naphtha  and 
petroleum. 

GELALEAN  Calendar.  See  Calendar. 

GEL  AND  RI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  on 
the  bank  and  to  the  right  of  the  river  Danapris  (the  Dnie- 
per), near  the  fourth  cataract  of  this  river. 

GELASANI  Dentes,  a term  ufed  by  feme  authors  to 
exprefs  the  four  middle  fore-teeth,  both  of  the  upper  and 
under  jaw.  They  have  their  name  from  the  Greek,  yOxy. 
laughter,  becaufe  they  are  fhewn  when  people  laugh. 

GELASIUS  I.,  in  Biography,  an  African  by  birth,  was 
admitted  to  the  papal  dignity  in  the  year  492,  on  the  death 
of  Felix  III.,  to  whom  he  had  been  fecretary.  He  was,, 
almofl  immediately  after  his  inilallation,  engaged  in  a difpute 
with  Euphemius,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  refpefting 
the  name  of  Acacius  being  eraied  from  the  facred  diptychs, 
or  regifters.  Euphemius  contended  that  the  people  and 
clergy  would  not  and  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  fuch  an  indig- 
nity on  the  memory  of  their  patriarch.  To  this  reprefent- 
ation,  Gelafius  replied  in  a moft  arrogant  ftyle,  and  declared 
his  fixed  refolution  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Conftantinople  while  the  name  of  Acacius  was  kept  in  the 
diptychs.  This  obftinacy  of  the  pope  gave  great  uneafinefs 
to  the  Catholic  bifhops  of  the  Eaft,  who  were  fenfible  of 
the  advantage  which  the  Eutychian  party  would  derive  from 
the  continuance  of  the  breach  between  them  and  Rome; 
and  they  applied  to  the  ambaftador,  Fauftus,  who  wrote  to 
the  pope,  apprifing  him  of  the  fatal  confequences  which  they 
apprehended  to  their  caufe,  if  he  fhould  perfift  in  his  refolu- 
tion. The  pope  was,  however,  inflexible,  till  at  length  the 
eaftern  bifhops  feparated  themfelves  from  the  communion  of 
Rome,  ftruck  out  the  name  of  Gelafius  from  the  diptychs, 
and  unanimoufly  refolved  neither  to  communicate  with  him, 
nor  with  any  perfon  who  fhould  do  fo.  Thus  the  pope  loft 
the  moft  favourable  opportunity  of  healing  the  fchifm  which 
fubfifted  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches.  The 
breach  was,  indeed,  during  his  pontificate,  made  much,  wider.. 

In 
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In  494,  Gelafius  wrote  letters  to  the  bifhops  of  Dalmatia, 
and  afterwards  to  thofe  of  Dardania,  juftifying  his  own 
conduit  in  the  bufinefs  of  Acacius  ; and  urging  them  to 
oppofe  with  vigour  the  Eutychians  and  Pelagians,  and  to 
treat  them  as  enemies  to  the  church,  and  rebels  to  St.  Peter. 
In  the  year  495,  he  held  a council  of  forty-fix  biftiops  at 
Rome,  at  which  was  re -admitted  to  the  communion  ot  the 
church,  and  to  his  epifcopal  rank  and  fee,  Mifenus,  bifhop 
of  Cumas,  who  had  been  depofcd  and  excommunicated  under 
the  pontificate  of  Felix  III.  for  communicating  with  Acacius. 
Before,  however,  fentence  of  abfolution  was  pronounced  in 
favour  of  Mifenus,  he  was  obliged  folemnly  to  declare  that 
he  condemned,  anathematized,  and  for  ever  execrated  all 
who  held  communion  with  Acacius,  or  lived  in  communion 
with  his  fucceffors  and  abettors.  During  the  papacy  of 
Gelafius,  the  Manichjean  feft  began  to  revive  at  Rome,  on 
which  occafion  he  iifued  a decree,  by  which  all  perfons  who 
embraced  their  fentiments  were  condemned  to  baniihment, 
and  their  books  burnt : and  as  it  was  cuftomary  with  thofe 
who  were  tinctured  with  their  opinions  to  receive  only  the 
bread  at  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  but  to  refufe  the  wine,  he  condemned  that  praftice 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  ordered  thofe  who  refufed  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  to  be  excluded  from  either, 

“ becaufe,”  laid  he  “ one  and  the  fame  myftery  cannot  be 
divided  without  facrilege.”  Gelafius  died  in  the  year  496, 
having  filled  the  high  office  of  pope  almoft  five  years.  He 
was  author  of  many  works,  fome  of  which  were  written 
avowedly  in  juftification  cf  his  own  conduct  in  fuppreffing 
herefies,  and  in  the  abfolution  of  Mifenus.  His  moll  cele- 
brated piece  is  “ A Treatife  again!!  Eutyches  and  Nefto- 
rius,  concerning  the  two  natures  of  Chrift.  As  many  of 
his  other  productions  were  inferted  in  the  “ Colleftio  Con- 
ciliorum,”  fo  this  was  inferted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Biblioth.  Patrum.  Gelafius  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  “ Codex  Sacramentarius,”  which  is  a collec- 
tion of  fuch  forms  of  public  prayers  and  adminiftrations  of 
the  facraments  as  were  in  ufe  in  the  church  of  Rome  in  his 
time,  digelled  in  a new  order,  and  including  many  additional 
forms  of  his  own.  The  manufeript  of  this  codex  was  un- 
noticed for  many  ages,  till,  at  the  difperfion  of  the  Flo- 
rentine library,  it  tell  into  the  hands  ot  Paul  Petau,  by 
whofe  fon  it  was  placed  in  the  library  of  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden  ; at  her  defire  it  was  printed,  for  the  firit  time,  at 
Rome,  in  1680.  Moreri.  Bower. 

Gelasius  II.  pope,  was  born  of  an  illuftrious  family  at 
Gaeta,  in  Campania.  In  early  life  he  embraced  the  monaltic 
ftate  among  the  Benediftines,  applied  hirnfelf  with  great 
diligence  to  his  lludies,  and  acquired  a high  character  for 
learning,  abilities,  and  virtue.  Pope  Urban  H.  made  him 
his  fecretary,  and  in  the  year  1088  preferred  him  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal  deacon.  Not  long  after  this  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church.  Upon  the 
death  of  pope  Pafchal,  in  1118,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen 
his  fucceffor  by  the  cardinals  and  Roman  clergy,  when  he, 
who  had  been  known  before  by  the  name  of  John  ot 
Gaeta,  on  account  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  affirmed  the 
title  of  Gelafius  II.  The  imperial  party  at  Rome  were  fo 
enraged  at  this  choice,  which  had  been  made  without  their 
confent  or  knowledge,  that  Frangipani,  one  of  the  moll 
powerful  of  the  Roman  nobility,  affembled  a body  of  armed 
men,  broke  into  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  monaftery, 
while  the  cardinals  were  performing  the  ceremony  of  the 
adoration,  and  after  cruelly  beating  thefe  defencelefs 
men,  Frangipani  ordered  the  new  pope,  who  was  already 
covered  with  blood,  to  be  put  into  irons  and  taken  to  his 
houfe,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a dark  dungeon.  This  aft 
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did  not  go  unrevenged  : the  oppofite  party  furrounded  the 
houfe  of  Frangipani,  with  the  prefeft  of  the  city,  and 
others  of  the  nobility  at  their  head,  threatened  to  fet  fire  to 
it,  and  to  put  him  and  his  family  to  death,  if  the  pope  were 
not  immediately  releafed.  This  threat  produced  the  defired 
effeft,  the  pope  was  liberated,  and  immediately  after 
crowned  with  due  folemnity.  The  emperor  next  took  a 
violent  part  again!!  him,  and  caufed  the  archbifiiop  of 
Braga  to  be  chofen  to  the  pontifical  chair,  who  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  VIII.  and  was  acknowledged  lawful 
pope  by  all  the  -imperial  party  at  Rome.  At  firi!  Gelafius 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  papal  city,  and  to  feek  refuge 
at  Gaeta,  his  native  place,  where  he  was  received  with 
loud  acclamations,  and  had  ambaffaders  fent  to  him  by  the 
Norman  princes,  who  declared  themfelves  ready  to  fupport 
him  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.  Upon  the  emperor’s  re- 
treat, Gelafius  returned  privately  to  Rome,  where  he  fup- 
pofed  his  party  was  {efficiently  ftrong  to  drive  his  rival 
from  the  throne.  But,  during  the  fir!!  public  performance 
of  mafs,  Frangipani  forced  his  way  into  the  church,  accom- 
panied by  a large  body  of  troops,  intending  to  feize  on 
Gelafius,  and  fend  him  prifoner  to  the  emperor.  The  pope, 
however,  efcaped,  and,  his  friends  flocking  together  from  all 
parts,  a civil  war  commenced  in  Rome,  in  which  numbers 
of  lives  were  loft  on  both  tides.  The  imperial  party  at 
length  prevailed,  and  Gelafius,  defpairing  of  being  ever  able 
to  expel  his  rival,  quitted  Italy,  and  embarked  for  France, 
where  he  arrived  in  November  1118.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  all  poifible  marks  of  refpeft  and  efteem,  and 
fupplied  by  the  clergy  and  nobility  with  large  fums  of 
money,  in  order  to  fupport  him  in  his  rank  and  dignity. 
The  reigning  monarch,  Louis  the  Grofs,  fent  him  the  moil 
magnificent  prefents,  with  affurances  of  his  proteftion,  and 
affi  fiance  in  fixing  him  again  on  his  throne.  He  died,  how- 
ever, in  January  1 1 1 9,  having  fir  ft  vifited  feverai  cities,  in 
the  exercife  of  his  pontifical  funftions,  and  appointed  a 
council  to  meet  at  Rheims  to  confult  about  the  correction  of 
the  itate  of  ecclefiaftical  difeipline  in  the  Gallican  churches. 
He  was  diltinguifhed  for  piety  and  the  molt  exemplary  moral 
virtues.  In  the  Colleftio  Conciliorum  ai'e  ten  letter^  written 
by  this  pope.  He  was  author  of  the  “ Life  of  Erafmus,” 
bilhop  of  Gaeta,  and  alfo  of  the  “ Lives  of  Anatolia  and 
Caefaria:’’  the  fir!!  was  written  in  profe,  the  others  in 
verfe.  Moreri.  Bower. 

Gelasius,  bilhop  of  Ciefarea,  was  chofen  to  that  high 
office  in  tire  year  380.  He  is  claffied,  by  St.  Jerome  and 
others,  among  the  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  feverai  works,  which  have  been  commended  for  the 
correftnefs  and  purity  of  their  ftyle,  but  which  he  would 
not  publifti.  Some  fragments  of  the  writings  of  this  pre- 
late, explanatory  of  the  apoftles’  creed,  and  of  the  traditions 
of  the  church,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek  collection 
of  teftimonies,  under  the  name  cf  John  Damafcenus,  in  the 
Codex  Claromont.  He  died  in  394. 

Gelasius,  furnamed  Cyzice/ius,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  fon  of  a prefbyter  of  the  church  at  Cyzicum,  and 
flourilhed  about  the  year  476.  When  young,  he  found  in 
his  father’s  peffeffion  a MS.  containing  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  of  Nice.  As  the  Catholics  were 
at  this  period  perfecuted  by  the  Eutychians,  under  the 
countenance  of  the  emperor  Bafilifcus,  and  as  that  feft 
boafted  that  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  were  favour- 
able to  their  principles,  Gelafius  determined  to  draw  up  a 
new  hiftory  of  that  council,  with  a view  of  confuting  their 
reprefentations.  He  divided  his  work  into  three  books  ; 
of  which  the  two  fir!!  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  council, 
and  the  third  only  three  letters  of  the  emperor  Confiantine, 
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This  hiftory,  which  is,  in  fa£l,  nothing  more  than  a collec- 
tion of  treatifes,  was  publifhed  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Balfour, 
a Scotchman,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1 559.  It  is  inferted 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Colledtio  Conciliorum.  But 
Diipin  fays,  that  “ There  is  neither  order  in  his  narrative, 
nor  corretlnefs  in  his  observations,  nor  elegance  in  his  ex- 
preffions,  nor  judgment  in  his  choice  of  matter  ; io  that  he 
mull  be  pronounced  a bad  compiler  who  has  collected,  with- 
out any  difcrimination,  whatever  he  found  relating  to  the 
council  of  Nice,  whether  good  or  bad,  not  examining  even 
whether  it  were  true  or  falfe.’’  Moreri.  Lupin. 

GELATIN,  or  Animal  Jelly,  in  Chernijhy , a prin- 
ciple that  abounds  in  various  parts  of  animals,  and  forms  one 
of  the  elementary  conftituents  of  animal  organization.  This 
principle  is  copioufly  contained  in  ikin,  in  molt  of  the  foft 
and  white  parts,  in  bone,  horns,  and  membrane,  and  in  a 
fmaller  proportion  in  the  blood,  and  alfo  in  many  {hells. 
From  thefe  fubftances  it  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  in 
water.  The  watery  folution  is  nearly  tranfparent  and  co- 
lourlefs,  and  when  allowed  to  evaporate  and  cool,  it  affnmes 
the  confidence  of  jelly,  which  is  well  known.  (See  Jelly.) 
By  further  evaporation,  this  watery  folution  becomes  hard 
and  brittle,  and  forms  glue  or  fieee,  which  fee  refpedlively. 

The  c.hemill  is  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatchett’s 
valuable  experiments  on  gelatin,  and  the  fubftances  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  For  curious  and  ufeful  information  on 
this  fubjeft,  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xc.)  Pure  gelatin  is 
infipid,  tranfparent,  inodorous,  and  nearly  colourlefs,  or 
only  exhibiting  a (hade  of  yellow.  When  dry  gelatin  is 
thrown  into  water,  it  abforbs  the  water,  fvvells,  foftens,  and 
becomes  very  elaftic.  It  is  not  diflblved  whilft  cold,  and  if 
it  be  again  expofed  to  a warm  day  air,  it  {brinks  and  regains 
its  former  confidence.  But  by  the  application  of  heat  to 
gelatin,  when  it  is  thus  fwelled  by  foaking  and  immerfed  in 
more  water,  it  forms  a folution,  exactly  refembling  in  chemi- 
cal qualities  the  liquor  from  which  the  dry  gelatin  was  pre- 
pared, of  the  fame  denfity,  and  again  glutinous  by  cooling. 
It  appears  therefore  to  be  an  inherent  and  a very  character- 
illic  property  of  gelatin,  that  it  is  foluble  in  water  and  reco- 
verable from  the  folution  by  evaporation,  unaltered  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  times,  even  after  long  application  of  boil- 
ing beat.  In  this  refpedl  it  effentially  differs  from  the  folu- 
tion of  albumen,  which  coagulates  by  heat,  and  does  not 
again  return  to  its  foluble  ftate.  See  Albumen. 

Gelatin  of  every  kind  is  foluble  in  all  the  acids  ; and  as 
the  nitric  a£ls  upon  it  with  particular  energy,  it  may  thus  be 
feparated  from  the  condenfed  albumen,  which  is  often  natu- 
rally combined  with  it.  The  nitric  folution  of  gelatin  (e.g. 
of  iiinglafs  i is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  which  becomes 
deeper  by  evaporation.  When  much  concentrated,  the 
acid,  adling  at  firil  merely  as  a folvent,  is  decompofed  by  the 
gelatin,  and  gives  out  nitrous  gas,  fometimes  attended  with 
fparks  or  flame.  This  mutual  decompofition  of  nitric  acid 
and  gelatin  produces  alfo  a quantity  of  the  oxalic  and  malic 
acids,  which  n ay  be  detedled  in  the  liquor,  if  the  concentra- 
tion has  not  proceeded  fo  far  a again  to  decompofe  thefe 
new  products.  The  acid  iolutions  of  gelatin  give  no 
precipitate  when  latnrated  with  any  of  the  alkalies  or 
earths. 

The  muriatic  acid  d.ffclves. gelatin  in  the  cold  with  great 
eafe,  and,  like  die.  nitric,  feparates  it  from  the  denfe  albu- 
men of  organized  bodies,  with  which  it  is  naturally  com- 
bined : — and  the  muriatic  folution  will  remain  unchanged  for 
many  months 

The  caulhc  fixed  alkalies  very  eafily  diffolve  gelatin,  and 
form  a brovvnilh  vifeid  jubilance ; giving  out  no  ammonia 
during  the  folution.  This  vifeid  alkaline  folution,  as  Mr. 


Hatchett  observes,  does  not  poilefs  the  properties  of  foapy 
for  it  does  not  form  a permanent  lather  when  fhaken  with 
water,  and  when  faturated  with  acid  it  affords  no  precipi- 
tate. This  circumffance,  according  to  Mr.  Hatchett, 
affords  a very  chara&eriflic  property,  diftinguifhing  pure 
gelatin  from  albumen,  fibrin,  and  moft  other  foft  parts  of 
animals  ; all  of  which  latter  form  a true  foap  with  alkalies, 
that  curdles  and  precipitates  on  faturation  with  an  acid. 

Gelatin  is  infallible  in  pure  alcohol,  and  when  this  fpirit 
is  poured  into  a watery  folution  of  gelatin,  the  mixture  be- 
comes milky,  and  part  of  its  gelatin  feparates,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  vegetable  mucilages  and  alcohol ; but  unlefs  a very 
large  quantity  of  fpirit  is  added,  the  mixture  again  becomes 
clear. 

Hard  and  dry  gelatin  will  remain  unchanged  for  a long 
time  ; but  when  liquid,  or  in  the  thin  gelatinous  Hate,  it 
foon  putrefies,  becoming  firil  four  by  the  generation  or 
acetic  acid,  then  mouldy  and  fetid,  and  at  laft  exhaling  am- 
monia. 

When  dry  gelatin  is  very  much  heated,  it  curls  and  be- 
comes puffy,  and  yields  an  oily  ammoniacal  liquor,  like  all 
other  foft  parts  of  animals.  In  clofe  veflels  it  leaves  at  Iafl  a 
bulky  foft  coal,  the  proportion  of  which,  determined  by  Mr. 
Hatchett,  is  56  grains  from  500  of  ifinglafs.  This  by  in- 
cineration in  open  air  burns  away  entirely,  except  1.5  gr.  of 
earthy  refidue,  which  appears  to  be  the  phofphats  of  fada 
and  lime.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  earthy  and 
faline  matter  is  extremely  fmall,  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  foft  parts.  The  fame  chemift  alfo  obferved  a kind  of 
artificial  converfion  of  condenfed  albumen  into  gelatin  bylonr 
digeftion  in  dilute  nitric  acid  ; the  albumen  thereby  becoming 
perfectly  foluble  in  water,  and  forming  a gelatinizing  folution 
when  reduced  by  evaporation. 

The  moll  Angular  combination  of  gelatin,  and  that  which 
is  moll  ufeful  as  a chemical  tell,  is  with  tan.  If  a folution  of 
gelatin,  e.  g.  of  glue  or  of  ifinglafs,  be  added  to  an  infufion 
of  oak-bark,  galls,  catechu,  or  any  other  vegetable  that  con- 
tains the  tanning  principle,  a copious  white  precipitate  fe- 
parates, which,  after  the  concentration  of  the  liquors,  may 
be  very  eafily  collected  by  the  fingers,  and  forms  a fingular 
grey  dudtile  mafs,  Fuelling  like  tanned  leather,  and  which 
runs  into  a dark  brown  brittle  mafs,  appearing  like  refin,  in- 
foluble in  water,  and  incapable  of  putrefaftion.  For  a fur- 
ther account  of  this  combination,  fee  Tan.  The  power  of 
infufion  of  tan  as  a teft  of  gelatin  is  very  extend ve.  Dr. 
Bollock  found  (Edinb.  Med.  and  Phyf.  Journ. ) a copious 
and  immediate  precipitate  on  adding  a moderately  Among  in- 
fufion of  galls  to  water,  holding  only  1 ^ of  ifinglafs,  and  a 
very  confiderable  precipitate  when  the  gelatin  was  only 
v '.  z‘  'I ’he  foiutionsof  albumen  alfo  give  a precipitate  with 
tan,  after  Handing  together  fome  hours  ; and  therefore, 
when  ufed  as  a teft,  an  immediate  precipitate  with  tan  may 
be  confidered  as  a pretty  certain  indication  of  gelatin. 

The  nitro-muriate  of  tin  produces  a1 fa  a white  precipi- 
tate with  gelatin  ; but  unlefs  the  folution  of  the  latter  is 
pretty  ftrong,  the  effetl  is  only  a white  cloud,  after  forne 
hours  Handing.  Nearly  the  fame  effedl  is  produced  with  the 
folutions  of  albumen. 

Mr.  Hatchett  cbferves,  that  the  difference  in  the  degree  of 
vifeidity  and  tenacity  of  the  varieties  of  gelatin  is  an  inhe- 
rent quality,  and  not  caufed  by  the  degree  of  mere  infpiffa- 
tion  ; otherwife,  when  each  variety  was  perfectly  dry,  they 
would  each  make  a glue  or  cement  of  exadlly  the  fame  de- 
gree of  tenacity,  which  is  known  not  to  be  the  cafe.  On 
the  contrary,  the  tenacity  depends  partly  on  the  age  of  the 
animal,  the  old  givhig  a much  llronger  glue,  cateris  paribus , 
than  the  young;  and  partly  on  the  fubltances  that  furnifh  it, 
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the  glue  from  the  flcin  being  much  ftronger  than  the  folid  ge- 
latin from  the  horns,  finews,  or  any  other  part.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  glue  is  more  adhefive,  it  becomes  lefs  eafily  lolu- 
ble  in  water,  and  abforbs  a larger  portion  before  it  comes  to 
the  ilate  of  tremulous  jelly.  Mr.  Hatchett  alfo  found,  that 
the  force  of  adhelion  of  glue  from  flcin  was  generally  propor- 
tionate to  the  toughnefs  of  the  flcin  : the  foft  flexible  fkins 
yielding  a thinner  gelatin  than  the  hard  bony  fkins,  and  with 
much  more  eafe  Phil.  Tranf.  ubi  fupra.  Aikin’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemiflry,  Sec.  See  Glue,  Jelly,  Isinglass, 
and  Size. 

GELATINOUS,  is  applied  to  any  thing  approaching 
the  glutinous  confidence  or  a jelly. 

GELATIO,  properly  dignifies  freezing,  but  is  alfo  ufed 
for  that  rigidity  of  the  body  and  limbs,  which  conies  on  in 
the  catalepfis,  and  other  diforders  of  that  kind. 

GELBFREUTH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Culmbach  ; io  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Culmbach. 

GELBUM,  a name  given  by  the  Hungarian  miners  to  a 
fort  of  marcafite  or  mundic,  which  contains  a conliderable 
quantity  of  diver. 

GELD,  or  Gild,  in  our  Ancient  Cujtoms,  a mulft,  or 
compenfation  for  a crime  or  delinquency.  See  Gild. 

Hence  wergild  was  anciently  ufed  for  the  value  or  price 
of  a man  (lain  ; and  orfgild , of  a bead,  & c. 

“ Et  fxnt  quieti  de  Geldis,  & Danegeldis,  Horngeldis,  & 
Fortgeldls,  & de  Blodwita,  & Fliwita,  & Leirwita,  & 
Heir.gwita,  & Freminefeuda,  & Werdpcns,  & Averpeni, 
Sc  Hundrepeni,  & Tolingpeni.”  Charta  Ric.  II.  Priorat. 
de  Hatland,  in  Devon. 

Geld  foot,  Geld  horn,  and  Geld  wood,  fee  the  fubdan- 
tives. 

GELD  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ada,  in 
Albania,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Gherrus  and 
Cafius,  in  the  Cafpian  fea.  Ptol. 
geldenhaLr,  Gerard,  in  Biography,  was  born 

at  Nimeguen  in  1482.  He  was  educated  partly  at  Daven- 
ter,  and  partly  at  Louvain,  where  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Erafmus.  When  he  had  left  the  college,  he  was 
recommended  to  Charles  V.  who  appointed  him  his  reader 
and  hidorian ; after  this  he  accepted  the  pod  of  Latin  fecre- 
tary,  and  private  reader  to  Philip  bifhop  of  Utrecht,  which 
he  held  till  the  death  of  that  prelate.  In  1 926,  he  was 
lent- by  Maximilian  pf  Burgundy  to  examine  the  fchools  of 
Wittemburg.  He  now  openly  joined  the  Lutheran  party, 
went  to  Worms,  was  married  and  undertook  the  education 
of  youth.  Erafmus  was  difpleafed  with  his  change  of  reli- 
gion, and  wrote  againft  him.  Geldenhaur  removed  fird  to 
Augftmrg,  and  then  to  Marburg,  where  he  was  the  fird 
profeffer  of  hidory,  and  afterwards  of  theology.  He  died 
in  1542.  He  was  author  of  fome  pieces  in  controverfial 
theology  ; he  publifhed  likewife  Latin  poems,  orations,  and 
epidles,  and  fome  hidorical  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are  “ Hidorise  Batavicte  “ Hiftoriie  fure  JEtatis,  lib.  vii.” 

“ Germanicarum  Hidor.  Uludratio  “ Defcriptio  Infulse 
Batavorum u De  viris  illudribus  Inferioris  Germanise. 
Moreri.  Bayle. 

GELDER,  Arnold  de,  a painter  who  was  born 
at  Dort  in  1645.  He  fird  became  a difeiule  of  Hocg- 
draten,  but  afterwards  dudied  under  Rembrandt,  and  made 
very  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  imitation  of  that  mafter’s 
manner  ; having  a mind  inclined  to  the  fame  mode  of  ob- 
ferving  and  thinking.  He  remained  two  years  with  him,  but 
did  not,  like  the  generality  of  dudents,  attach  himfelf 
to  the  dudy  of  the  mader’s  pictures  only ; he  adopted  his 
mode  of  ftudying  from  nature,  and,  like  him,  made  a col- 


lection of  a large  dock  of  thofe  articles  his  tade  led  him  to 
widi  to  imitate  : fuch  as  arms,  and  draperies  of  all  forts  ; 
covering  his  walls  with  them,  and  condantly  employing 
them  in  his  backgrounds  and  on  his  figures.  His  principal 
work  is  a feries  of  twenty -two  pictures  of  the  fufferings  of 
Chrift,  which  are  famed  for  excellent  chiaro-fcuro  and 
exprefiion.  He  died  in  1727,  aged  82. 

Gelder -Rofe,  in  Botany.  See  Viburnum. 

Gelder -roj'e,  currant-leaved,  and  Virginian.  See  Spiraea. 

GELDING,  in  Plural  Economy,  a term  by  which  young 
cadrated  horfes  are  frequently  known.  The  term  is  feldom 
applied  to  them  after  they  have  attained  the  age  of  three 
years.  See  Cantiierii  and  next  article. 

Gelding,  the  operation  of  cutting  or  cadrating  any  fort 
of  animal.  The  age  of  the  animal  and  leafon  of  the' year 
fhould  be  well  attended  to  in  the  execution  of  this  bufinefs. 
Colt-foals  and  tup-lambs  may  be  gelded  with  advantage  in 
mod  cafes  at  a very  early  period  of  their  age,  as  at  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after  they  are  dropped,  though  fome 
prefer  a later  period  for  both  thefe,  but  efpeciaily  for  male- 
foals.  In  general,  however,  where  the  operation  is  per- 
formed early,  the  animal  fooner  recovers  its  growth,  and 
differs  much  lefs  check.  In  horfes  it  may  however  be  ex- 
ecuted at  almod  any  age,  where  a due  degree  of  care  is 
afterwards  taken  of  the  animals. 

In  refpeft  to  feafon,  the  bed  is,  when  a little  inclined  to 
be  cool,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  and  in  the 
autumn. 

The  ufual  method  of  proceeding  in  the  performance  of 
the  bufinefs,  is,  with  foals  and  dallions,  fird  to  cad  them 
upon  fome  foft  place,  then  to  take  the  tejles  between  the 
foremod  and  the  great  finger,  flitting  open  the  ferotum  or 
bag  with  a Iharp  knife  for  the  purpofe,  and  forcing  them 
forward,  in  order  that  they  may  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  fin- 
gers, or  a pair  of  fmail  nippers  made  for  this  ufe,  and  by 
tiiat  means  be  cut  away  ; the  fpermatic  veffels  being  pro- 
perly fecured  by  firong  waxed  thread  ligatures.  The  old 
method  was  to  fear  them  off  by  a thin  red  hot  cauterizing 
iron.  The  only  thing  neceffary  afterwards  in  the  fird  mode 
is,  merely  to  keep  the  fides  of  the  ferotum  in  contaCI.  But 
in  the  old  way  a compofition  of  rofin,  wax,  and  turpentine, 
well  melted  together,  is  ufually  laid  over  the  parts  by  means’ 
of  the  hot  iron.  While  under  this  treatment  the  animal 
fhould  be  kept  loofe  in  a moderately  warm  dable,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  proper  exercife  in  walking  about  in  it. 
In  cafes  where  there  is  much  appearanen  of  inflammation, 
it  may  fometimes  be  neceffary  to  take  away  a little  blood. 
And  if  the  lheath  and  belly  fhould  become  fwollen,  difeu- 
tient  fomentations  fhould  be  frequently  applied. 

In  the  gelding  of  animals  of  the  fheep  kind,  lefs  trouble 
is  commonly  neceffary,  the  fhepherd  rnoftly  performing  the 
bufinefs.  See  Castration. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  ufed  to  geld  their 
horfes,  efpeciaily  thofe  which  they  employed  upon  common 
and  dornedic  occafions ; and  geldings,  called  Cantherii, 
(which  fee,)  were  preferred,  on  account  of  their  calmnefs 
of  temper,  to  other  horfes.  The  nations  of  Africa,  and  of 
Afia,  except  the  Chinefe,  never  geld  their  horfes  ; and  fome 
kingdoms  of  Europe  have  not  vet  adopted  the  practice. 
Cadration  deprives  the  animal  cf  a confiderable  part  of  his 
drength,  fpirit,  and  courage  ; robs  him,  (fays  Berer.ger, 
Hidory  oi  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  i.  p.  138  ) in  part,  of  his 
very  foul-,  and  leaves  him  a mutilated,  dadardly,  and  unna-  . 
tural  creature  ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  makes  him  mild,  pa- 
tient, more  obedient,  and  confequently  fitter  for  many  pur- 
pofes,  and  more  agreeable  to  many  riders.  To  this  purpofe 
Strabo  obferves,  (1.  7.)  that  cadration,  which,  indeed, 
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culiarly  belong! 
any  oth 
their  he 

:re  but  fmall,  they  were  neverttieieis  r 
difficult  to  be  governed.  The  practice  of  gelding 
which  is  now  fo  frequent,  fee  ms  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Turkifh  or  Hungarian  nations,  who  took  poffeflion  ot 
ancient  Pannonia.  The  French,  it  is  obferved,  call  a geld- 
ing « un  cheval  Ongre,”  that  is,  an  Hungarian  horie, 
which  feems  to  indicate,  that  the  Franks  firft  learned  the 
art  and  cuftom  of  caftration  from  the  Hungarians : and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  to  this  day  many  Hungarians  travel 
year  into  Germany  and  Poland,  m order  to  caitrate 


every 


fmall 


was  tradifed  long  before  he  wrote,  was  a cuftom  more  pe-  tures,  is  evident  in  the  labour  he  bellowed  upon  them, 

cuharlv  belonging  to  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  than  produce  the  furface  they  bear,  numerous  repetitions  of  co- 

n-itinns  • and  they  performed  this  operation  on  lour  are  neceffary  ; and  that  will  only  be  done  by  thofe 

for  the  better  management  of  them:  for  though  who  have  their  minds  fraught  with  objeds,  which  their 

then  b > neverthelefs  mcttlefome,  and  hands  do  not  readily  perfed  the  refemblance  of.  Their  per- 

The  uradice  of  gelding  horfes,  ception  of  truth  is  too  ftrong  for  their  knowledge  of  the 

means  of  imitation  ; and  therefore  frequent  revilals  and  re- 
touchings are  neceflary  to  fatisfy  them  in  purfuit  after  the 
adual  reprefentation  of  nature.  Claude  felt  all  this,  and 
brought  his  pidures  accordingly  to  a high  degree  of  per- 
fedion,  by  conftantly  fupervifmg  his  labours  with  a Itrong 
remembrance  of  the  real  objeds  ; and  not  unfrequently  alter- 
ing his  defigns,  and  repainting  them,  till  they  perfedly  cor- 
refponded  with  the  images  in  his  mind. 

His  defigns  are,  for  the  moil  part,  very  agreeable,  often 
grand,  and  entirely  differing  from  the  tafte  of  any  one  who 
had  preceded  him  in  landicape  painting.  Titian  and  the 
Carracci  had  given  a grandeur  of  fubjed  generally  derived 
from  the  more  rugged  feenes  of  nature.  Claude,  on  the  other 
hand,  feleded  and  united  the  beautiful  with  the  grand  ; and 
affociated  art  and  nature  together,  by  the  introdudion  of 
buildings  into  his  pidures,  with  the  greateft  propriety  and 
richnefs  of  effed.  The  former,  in  their  landfcapes,  have 
not  always  preferved  the  charader  of  nature  : there  is  much 
No  twit  hft  andin  g the" extraordinary  brilliancy  of  his  talent,  of  the  artificial  apparent  in  them,  either  to  command  the 
when  devoted  to  painting,  and  fully  developed  in  procefs  of  attention  of  the  obferver  by  the  force  of  colour,  or  from 
time  by  continued  induffry,  and  proved  by  the  grandeur  and  fome  error  m the  fyitem  of  art  they  ufed.  Claude,  on  the 
corredVfs  with  which  he  feleded  and  imitated  the  works  contrary,  never  had  recourfe  to  it ; a dole  imitation  of  the 
of  nature  he  appears  to  have  been  with  difficulty  brought  effed  of  nature  was  his  objed  ; and  a perfed  harmony  of 
forward  at  firft  m the  art.  His  original  effays  of  ingenuity  colour,  of  courfe  the  means_  he  employed.  No  one,  except 


any  'animal  that  is  offered  to  them,  which  Uey  do  for  a 
reward.  It  is  faid,  that  they  come  as  far  as  the  Baltic 
every  fummer,  and  that  they  are  very  expert  m their  bu- 

^GELDUM,  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  philofopher’s 

^ GELE'E  Claude,  in  Biography,  a landfcape  painter, 
whofe  works  entitle  him  to  the  foremoil  rank  in  his  dais. 
Fie  was  a native  of  Lorraine,  and  hence  bore  the  name  or  Claude 
de  Lorraine,  by  which  he  is  better  known  than  by  his  own 


it  be  our  own  Wiifon  and  Turner,  have  fo  completely  given 
the  effed  cf  atmofphere,  fo  enveloped  his  objeds  with  air,  and 
relieved  them  fo  truly  without  apparent  artifice  from  each 
other.  Regarding  a pidnre  painted  by  him,  is  the  fame  as 
looking  into  nature  ; his  diftances  are  duly  kept,  with  fo 
full,  yet  fo  tender  an  indication  cf  the  objeds  in  the  remote 
parts,  as  completely  to  dazzle  the  underltandir.g  when  feen 
under  favourable  circumflances.  His  colouring  is  of  the 
moil  fubtle  nature,  being  the  refult  of  repetition  of  one  co- 
lour, or  layer  of  colour,  over  another ; not  of  the  tones 
mixed  upon  the  pallctte  ; and  completely  baffles  all  attempts 
to  imitate  it,  except  by  the  fame  means ; which  renders  him 
h^  nature  been  more  happily  pourtrayed  than  by  this  extremely  difficult  to  copy.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether 


were  in  the  habit  of  a paftry-cook,  to  which  occupation  he 
ferved  an  apprenticefhip.  How  he  emerged  thence,  and 
what  led  him  to  think  of  painting,  is  not  at  prefent  known. 

Claude  received  fome  inltrudions  from  Agoihno  lalh, 
who,  fo  far  from  finding  him  an  apt  fcholar,  witn  difficulty 
tauo-ht  him  the  firft  rudiments  of  perfpedive  and  drawing. 
When  once,  however,  he  began  to  feel  their  truth  and  force, 
his  native  ftrength  of  intellect  focn  carried  him  beyond  the 
fphere  of  his  mailer.  His  mind,  expanding  in  the  courfe  of 
his  ftudies,  was  a ipur  to  his  induftrious  purfuit  of  the 
beauties  of  the  goddefs  he  adored  ; and  never  painter  more 
truly  may  be  faid  to  have  unveiled  thofe  beauties.  By  no 

one  has  nature  been  more  happily  ; ^ 

great  mailer,  in  the  art  of  painting 

His  courfe  of  fludy  was  the  moil  rational  and  uletul  that 
can  be  adopted.  I,Ie  conftantly  had  recourfe  to  nature  her- 
felf.  His  continual  examination  of  her  efleds,  and  their 
caufes,  is  the  genuine  fource  of  that  excellence  to  which 
he  arrived.  The  open  canopy  of  heaven  was  his  ftudy. 
It  was  there  he  conftantly  wrought,  fketching  whatever  was 
beautiful  or  grand  ; exploring  the  forms  of  natural  objeds. 


and  noting 


the  luftre  which  is  fo  pre-eminent  in  his  pictures  be  effected 
by  the  oppofition  of  light  and  dark  he  ufes,  the  purity  of 
his  hues,  or  the  breadth  of  his  chiaro-fcuro.  His  ikies 
appear  to  poffefs  an  inherent  light,  refleding  and  difpenfing 
it  upon  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  as  well  as  on  the  objeds 
in  the  pictures. 

The  compcfitions  of  his  larger  works  are  principally  com- 
binations of  the  feenery  furrounding  Rome,  and  other  places 
their  colours  as  they  varied  with  the  changes  of  where  he  reiided.  He  took  great  care  in  the  forms  cf  his 


lioffit  andlhade  ; of  combination  with  others,  and  feen  with 
re  fie  ft  ions  from  furrounding  objeds ; or  when  alone,  and 
tranfmitting  the.pure  ethereal  ray  tinged  with  their  own  pe- 
culiar hues.  For  this  purpofe  he  frequently  continued 
abroad  from. fun-rife,  till  the  darknefs  of  night  compelled 
him,  unwillingly  to  withdraw  from  his  contemplations. 

' Sandrart  fays  of  him,  that  he  was  philofophicaily  in- 
formed ; that  he  not  only  was  capable  of  reprefenting  the 
ever- varying  produdions  of  nature,  but  of  reafoning  upon 
them,  and  "explaining  the  caufes  of  their  different  appear- 
ances •,  whether  arifing  from  diftance,  from  dews  and  va- 


trees.  As  to  what  is  faid  by  Pilkington,  of  his  nicety  of 
diferimination  in  reprefenting  the  various  charaders  of  the 
plants  and  trees  he  introduced  ; it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  his  pradice  in  his  belt  works.  There  is  difference 
enough  to  give  the  appearance  of  nature ; a fir  tree  grows 
differently  from  an  oak,  or  a fycamore,  & c. ; this  he  has 
marked  occafionally  ; but  in  general,  his  trees  have  one 
charader  feleded  from  nature,  as  conveying  the  impreffion 
of  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  vegetable  creation  : and  fame- 
nefs  of  form  is  rather  imputed  to  him  by  ignorant  obfervers. 
His  choice,  however,  is  perfedly  juilifiable,  upon  tire  fame 
wrs?  the  evening  offthe  morning  light,  or  from  differing  principle  as  that  of  the  hiftorical  painter,  who  feleds  a gene- 
j diong  of  light;  and  that  he  would  do  ral,  rather  than  a peculiar,  form  of  the  human  figure  for  his 
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Shis  with  the  clearness  and  precifion  of  a man  of  fcience.  imitation. 
V"  The  earneflnefs  with  which  he  fought  to  perfed  his  pic- 


The  figures  of  men  and  animals  which  he  introduced  into 
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his  pictures,  exhibit  the  effect  of  his  unfortunate  commence- 
iTient  in  art,  by  their  total  want  of  drawing,  and  freedom  of 
uGion.  The  idea  which  governs  their  introduction  almoft 
invariably  excels  their  execution,  notwithstanding  he  took 
much  pains  to  learn  to  draw  in  the  academy  at  Rome,  after 
ftatues  and  living  models.  He  was  himfelf  confcious  of  his 
deficiency  on  this  head,  and  frequently  engaged  other  artifts, 
fuch  as  Felippo  Lauri,  andCourtois,  to  paint  them  for  him, 
particularly  his  men  and  women. 

In  order  to  prevent  copies  of  his  works  being  fold  as  his 
painting,  and  thus  becoming  injurious  to  his  reputation,  and 
to  avoid  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  fubjeGs  ; he  drew,  in 
a book  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  the  defigns  of  thofe 
pictures  he  tranfmitted  to  different  countries,  and  wrote 
upon  the  back  of  the  drawings  the  name  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  original  picture  was  fold.  This  book  is  now  in 
the  poffeffion  of  the  duke  of  Devonftiire,  who  has  kindly 
allowed  it  to  be  engraved  by  Earlom,  in  a manner  clofely 
imitating  the  appearance  of  the  drawings,  and  it  is  publifhed 
under  the  title  of  “ 1 fiber  Veritatis.” 

We  have  many  of  the  fsneft  works  of  this  great  mafter  in 
this  country,  befides  an  infinity  of  minor  productions  from 
his  pencil.  The  principal  ones  here,  are  one  in  poffeffion  of 
the  earl  of  Egremont,  wherein  the  (lory  of  Jacob,  Laban, 
and  his  daughters  is  introduced,  and  which  has  been  engraved 
by  Woollett.  Another  in  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Angeritein,  of 
the  ftory  of  the  queen  of  Sheba’s  departure  to  vifit  Solomon  ; 
and  a third  in  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Davis  brought  from  theAltieri 
palace  in  Rome,  and  which  has  been  valued  at  7000  guineas. 
Thefe  are  mafter-pieces  of  their  kind,  for  grandeur,  rich- 
nefs,  and  variety  of  imagination  in  their  different  compofi- 
tions ; and  for  brilliancy,  luxuriancy,  and  truth  in  their 
colour.  Fie  died  in  1682,  aged  82.  “When  lhall  we  look 
upon  his  like  again  ! !” 

GELEITSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Wurzburg;  10  miles  S.  of  Ge- 
munden. 

GELEMAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 26 
miles  S.W.  of  Gooraepour. 

GELENAU,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzge- 
burg  ; 5 miles  W.N.W.  of  Greiffenftein. 

GELFUM,  or  Gelbum,  an  Hungarian  name  for  a kind 
of  mundic,  which  contains  filver. 

GELIGONDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  Carnatic  ; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Ongole. 

GELISE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Baife 
at  Lavardac. 

GELLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania 
Tarragonenfis,  in  the  country  of  the  Vaccseans ; fuppofed 
to  be  the  Tela  of  Antonine's  Itinerary. 

GELLAH,  or  Collah,  or  Galleh  ad  Snaan,  a town 
of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Conftantina,  near  the  river 
Serratt ; built  upon  the  eminence  of  a mountain,  and 
having  only  one  narrow  road  leading  to  it.  This  place  is 
a kind  of  convenient  afylum  for  the  rebels  of  both  this  and 
the  neighbouring  kingdom,  where  they  are  ho  fp  it  ably 
entertained,  till  their  friends  have  procured  their  pardon,  or 
compounded  for  their  crimes ; 86  miles  E.  of  Conftantina. 

Gellaii,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
fituated  on  a rugged  promontory,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
near  the  river  Mejerdah:  it  was  near  this  place  that  Pub- 
lius Cornelius  Scipio  fixed  his  winter-quarters,  which  gave 
it  the  name  of  “ Caftra  Corneliana 18  miles  N.  of 
T unis. 

GELLE',  a town  of  Africa,  in  Dar-Fur,  at  a fmall 
diftance  N.W.  of  Cubcabia,  and  40  miles  N.W.  of  Cobbe. 
N.  lat.  14"  24'.  E.  long.  27’  28  . Gelle,  fays  Mr.  Brown, 


(Travels  in  Africa,  See.  p.  240.)  was  efteemed  lefs  flourilh* 
ing  than  moft  other  towns  of  Dar-Fur,  being  under  the 
galling  tyranny  of  a prieft,  a native  of  the  place,  and  upon 
whom  the  inhabitants  were  dependent.  His  unfated  ava- 
rice left  them  neither  apparel  nor  a mat  upon  which  to 
lie ; and  his  malice  perfecuted  them,  becaufe  they  had 
nothing  more  which  he  could  plunder. 

GELLE RT,  Christian  Furchtegott,  in  Biography, 
was  born  in  July  1715,  near  Freyburg,  where  his  father  was 
a clergyman.  He  received  a good  education  in  the  fchools, 
and  in  1734  ftudied  theology  at  Leiplic.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  he  returned  home,  and  commenced  preacher,  but 
making  no  figure  as  an  orator,  he  undertook  the  office  of  a 
private  tutor.  At  this  period  he  exhibited  a poetical  tafte, 
but  his  firft  attempts  as  an  author  were  entitled,  “ Amufe- 
ments  of  Reafon  and  Wit,”  which  procured  him  a great 
deal  of  refpeG,  as  well  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  ftyle,  as 
for  the  excellence  of  difpofition  which  his  work  every  where 
difplayed.  As  an  initruGor  of  youth,  he  endeavoured  not 
only  to  enrich  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  ufeful  knowledge, 
but  to  form  their  tafte,  improve  their  hearts,  and  infpire 
them  with  fentiments  of  religion  and  virtue.  In  1744,  he 
publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  fables,  fome  plays,  and  the 
firft  original  German  romance  worth  any  notice.  The 
fecond  volume  of  his  fables  was  publifhed  in  1748.  He 
had  always  laboured  under  much  ill  health,  and  was  fubjeG 
to  hypochondriacal  affeGions,  and,  in  1751,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  extraordinary  profeflor  of  philofophy.  He  had  not 
enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  his  fituation  many  months,  when 
his  complaint  degenerated  into  infuperable  lownefs  of  fpirits, 
and  confirmed  melancholy,  which  embittered  all  the  joys  of 
life.  In  this  ftate,  beloved  by  all,  on  account  of  his  patience 
and  Chriftian  refignation,  he  continued  to  linger  out  a mi- 
ferable  exiftence  till  December  1769.  The  lofsof  him  was  fin- 
cerely  and  deeply  lamented  by  his  countrymen,  to  whom  her 
had  been  a general  inftruGor.  “ Every  perfon,”  fays  his 
biographer,  “ who  was  capable  of  holding  a pen,  fuddenly 
turned  writer  in  his  praife.”  His  works  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  publifhed  in  ten  volumes  oGavo,  in  the  year 
17 66,  and  after  his  death  a more  complete  edition  was  pub- 
lifhed at  Leipfic,  in  eight  volumes,  with  engravings.  Kut- 
ner  has  celebrated  his  various  excellencies  ; he  fays,  “ a 
century  will  perhaps  elapfe,  before  we  have  another  poet 
capable  of  exciting  the  love  and  admiration  of  Lis  contem- 
poraries, in  fo  eminent  a degree  as  Gellert,  and  of  exercifing. 
fo  powerful  an  influence  on  the  tafte  and  way  of  think- 
ing of  all  ranks.”  Though  not  a genius  of  the  firft  clafs  he 
was  an  agreeable  and  fertile  writer  ; the  poet  of  religion  and 
virtue ; an  able  reformer  of  public  morals,  who  preferred 
reproof  to  punifhment,  and  feemed  more  inclined  to  ad- 
minifter  confolation,  than  to  plunge  into  defpair.  In  his 
fables  and  fpiritual  fongs  he  has  difplayed  the  whole  force  of 
his  genius.  In  the  former,  he  fuccefsfully  imitates  La  Fon- 
taine, and  (hews  the  fame  delicate  vein  of  humour,  the  fame 
livelinefs  and  eafe  united  to  the  keeneft  fatire.  In  his  tales 
properly  fo  called,  he  feems  fond  of  the  ferious,  didadtic 
ftyle,  and  fometimes  of  the  tragic.  His  ridicule  always 
appears  in  the  garb  of  innocence,  while  the  irony  is  con- 
cealed under  the  fineft  veil  y his  verfes  are  exceedingly  foft 
and  harmonious,  and  it  may  be  eafily  feen  that  many  of 
them  are  the  fruit  of  long  itudy  and  meditation.  His  profe 
is  not  deftitute  of  elegance,  but  it  is  inferior  in  ftrength  and 
fire  to  his  more  juvenile  produGions,  No  literary  man  was 
ever  readier  to  allow  the  fuperior  merit  of  others.  He  fet  a 
great  value  on  talents  which  he  himfelf  did  not  poffefs,  and 
preferred  learning  to  genius.  As  he  required  only  a fmall 
portion  of  the  pleafures  or  indulgences  which  money  can 
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procure,  a fmall  income  was  more  than  fu indent  to  fupply 
all  his  wants,  and  he  devoted  a confiderable  part  of  it  to  ads 
of  beneficence.  As  long  as  the  Germans  fhall  underftand 
their  prefent  language,  will  the  works  of  Gellert  be  read  ; 
and  liis  character  will  be  honoured  while  virtue  is  known 
and  refpeded.”  Gen  Biog. 

GELLHEIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mont  Tonnerre  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Worms. 

GELLI,  Giambatista,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1498,  of  mean  parents,  who  brought 
him  up  to  the  mechanical  -trade  of  a fhoemaker.  They  had, 
however,  given  him  the  belt  education  which  their  circum- 
ftances  could  afford,  and  he  became  diftinguifhed  for  litera- 
ture, and  was,  in  the  end,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
academy  Degli  Umidi.  He  wrote  two  comedies,  entitled 
“ La  Sporta”  and  “ L’Errore,”  which  were  accounted  the 
beft  compofitions  of  the  kind  then  in  the  language.  He  tranf- 
lated  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Italian.  He  was  author  of  feveral  other  works,  fome  on 
phyfical  fubjeds  ; Differtations  upon  the  poems  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch ; Tranflations  and  Remarks  on  the  difficulty 
of  reducing  the  Italian  language  to  rule,  &c.  Gelli  died  in 
1563.  Moreri. 

GELLIBRAND,  Henry,  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1597.  Having  paffed  through  the  elementary  parts  of 
education,  he  was  admitted  a commoner  of  Trinity  college, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where,  in  the  year  1619,  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  Upon  accidentally  hearing  one 
of  fir  Henry  Saville’s  ledures  on  mathematics,  he  conceived 
a ftrong  inclination  for  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  purfuit  with  fo  much  vigour,  that,  in  1623, 
he  attracted  the  notice  and  friendfhip  of  feveral  able  mathe- 
maticians, particularly  of  Mr.  Briggs,  by  whole  patronage 
he  obtained  in  1626,  the  profefferfhip  -of  aftronomy  in 
Grefham  college.  From  this  time  he  lived  in  clofe  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Briggs,  who  entrufted  to  him  the  talk  of  complet- 
ing his  Britifh  Trigonometry,  which  he  did  not  himfelf  liveto 
finifh : to  this  he  added  a preface,  and  the  application  of  the 
logarithms  to  plain  and  fpherical  trigonometry.  During  the 
time  he  was  preparing  this  work  for  the  prefs,  he  was  cited 
into  the  high  commiffion  court  by  Dr.  Laud,  then  bifhop 
of  London,  on  account  of  an  almanack  which  he  had  pub- 
lifhed,  and  in  which  he  had  omitted  the  names  of  the  popifh 
faints,  and  inferted  thofe  of  fome  of  the  martyrs  celebrated 
in  Fox’s  Adis  and  Monuments  of  the  church.  Upon  trial, 
he  was  acquitted  by  the  whole  court,  with  the  exception  of 
archbilhop  Laud  only,  which  was  made  an  article  of  accufa- 
tion  againft  the  prelate  himfelf  at  his  own  trial.  Mr.  Gelli  - 
brand  contributed  fome  pieces  to  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion : his  fituation  at  Grefham  college,  and  his  intercourfe 
with  many  able  mathematicians,  would  probably  have  enabled 
liim  to  have  rendered  more  important  fervices  to  this  fcience, 
fo  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  had  he  not  been 
immaturely  carried  off  by  a fever  in  1636,  when  only  in  his 
fortieth  year.  He  left  behind  him  many  valuable  treatifes 
in  the  mixed  mathematics,  and  was  highly  praifed  by  his 
contemporaries,  for  unvyearied  zeal  in  the  inveftigation  and 
improvement  of  pradlical  fcience.  It  has  been  jullly  doubted 
whether  he  had  a comprehenfive  mind,  as  he  could  not  admit 
the  evidence  which  Galileo  produced  in  defence  of  the 
Copernican  fyftem.  Biog.  Britan. 

GELLIVARE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  iapmark  of  Lulea ; 98  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Lulea. 
N.  lat.  67  7'.  E.  long.  20  24'. 

GELLOSIA,  in  Natural  HJlory , a name , by  which 
fome  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  call  the  chalazias. 
GELMAH,  or  Kalmaji,  in  Geography , a town  of 


Africa,  in  the  country  of  Algiers ; 50  miles  E.  of  Con- 
ftantina.  This,  fays  Shaw,  (Travels,  p.  64.)  is  undoubt- 
edly the  “ Calama”  fo  much  wanted  in  the  Old  geogra- 
phy,- which  was  placed  by  St.  Auftin,  in  an  indeterminate 
manner,  betwixt  Hippo  and  Conftantina. 

GeLMAH,  ancient  called  “ Cilma,”  or  “ Oppjdum  Cil- 
manenfe,”  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
This  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a large  city,  and  the 
area  of  a temple  is  ilill  remaining  ; 84  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Tunis.  N lat.  35  18'.  E.  long.  9 20'. 

GELMON,  or  Gelon,  or  Gilon,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a city  of  Judah,  the  birth-place  of  Ahitophel.  2 Sam. 
xxiii.  34. 

GELMUDEN,  or  Gelmuyen,  or  Gensmuyden,  a town 
of  Holland,  in  the  ftate  of  Overyffel,  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Vecht,  near  the  Zuyder  fee  ; 6 miles  E.N.E. 
of  Campen.  N.  lat.  52 3 40'.  E.  long.  5'' 57'. 

GELNHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Hanau  Munzenburg,  on  the  Kintzig;  given,  in  1802,  to 
the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel ; 12  miles  E.  of  Hanau.  N. 
lat.  50'  17'.  E.  long.  815  . 

GELON,  in  Biography,  king  of  Syracufe,  was  defeended 
from  an  ancient  family  iettled  in  the  city  of  Gela.  He  frft 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  arms  under  Hippocrates  tyrant  of 
Gela,  in  whofe  employ  he  defeated  the  Syracufans,  in  a 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Helorus.  At  the  death  of  this 
prince  he  feized  the  fovereignty  of  Gela,  and  quickly  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Syracufe  by  means  of  fome  exiles.  In  the 
year  480  B.  C.  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the  Carthagi- 
nians lent  a very  formidable  army  into  Sicily,  under  H^milcar, 
with  a view  of  recovering  all  the  places  they  had  formerly 
poffeffed  in  that  iiland ; but  while  they  were  engaged  in  the 
liege  of  Himera,  they  were  attacked  by  Gelon  and  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  deilruction  as  well  of  their  fleet,  which- 
had  been  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  as  of  their  land  army. 
The  Carthaginians  fued  for  peace,  which  Gelon  granted 
them  upon  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  they' 
fhould  henceforth  abftain  from  human  facrifices.  Gelon  had 
hitherto  governed  Syracufe  under  the  title  of  prsetor  alone, 
but  upon  this  fignal  fuccefs,  the  people  with  one  voice  hailed 
him  as  king,  and  paffed  a decree,  fettling  the  crown,  after  his 
death,  upon  his  brothers  Hiero  and  Thrafybulus.  Upon  his 
elevation  to  the  throne,  lie  conferred  the  rights  of  citizen- 
fnip  upon  ten  thoufand  foreigners  who  had  ferved  under  him, 
and  he  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  anxious  and 
laudable  cares  to  promote  the  profperity'  £>£  his  people.  He 
died  imiverfally  regretted  about  the  year  478.  He  was  a 
man  of  mild  difpofition,  and  appears  to  have  ruled,  in  gene- 
ral, with  much  lenity'.  The  people  were  gratified  with  the 
confidence  which  he  manifefted  in  their  affedtions  by  coming 
to  the  affembly,  without  arms  and  guards,  and  affedling  to 
fubmit  his  conduct  to  their  free  decifion.  They  caufed  a 
ftatue  of  him  to  be  eredled  in  the  Ample  garb  of  a citizen, 
which  had  the  Angular  fate  of  being  fpared  at  the  time  when 
ad  the  other  ftatues  of  the  Syracuian  kings  wei'e  condemned 
to  be  melted  down,  at  the  recovery  of  liberty  under  Timo- 
leon.  Univer.  Hift. 

GELONI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Sarmatia, 
near  the  Boryfthenes,  according  to  Pliny.  Herodotus  fays, 
that  the  Geloni  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  that  having  been 
driven  from  their  commercial  cities,  they  fettled  in  the 
country  of  the  Budini.  He  adds,  that  their  language  was 
a -mixture  of  Greek  and  Scythian  ; that  they  had  . wooden 
temples,  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  adorned  with  ftatues  and 
altars  of  wood ; and  that  every  three  years  they  celebrated 
feafts  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They  tilled  the  earth,  lived 
on  corn,  and  cultivated  gardens. 
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GELONUM,  a town  of  European  Sarmatia,  fuppofed 
by  Ortelius  to  be  different  from  Gelonus. 

GELONUS,  a town  of  Sarmatia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Budini,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  altogether 
built  of  wood  : its  walls,  which  were  hi<~h,  and  on  each 
fide  30  ffadia  in  length,  were  con  Hr  added  of  wood,  as  were 
alfo  its  houfes  and  temples. 

GELOS,  a port  of  Aiia,  in  Caria. 

GELOSCOPY,  Geloscopia,  of  yiXuc,  laughter , and 
axo-mu,  I conjider , a kind  of  divination,  drawn  from  laugh- 
ter ; or  a knowledge  of  any  perfon’s  charafiter  and  qualities, 
acquired  from  the  confideration  or  his  laughter. 

GELSEMIUM,  in  Botany,  a barbarous  name,  corrupted 
from  Gelfeminum,  which  is  itfelf  taken  from  Gelfemino,  the 
Italian  word  for  jafmine.  Jufs.  150.  This  is  a genus  of 
Juffieu,  formed  of  the  Linnaean  Bignonia  fempervirens, 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  291,  which  he  coniiders  as  akin  to 
his  order  of  Apocinece,  and  which  is  very  probably  diffintt 
from  Bignonia ; but  we  have  not,  any  more  than  himfelf, 
fufficient  materials  to  make  out  its  full  characters.  It  is 
figured  in  Catefby's  Carolina,  v.  1.  t.  53,  and  is  an  elegant 
climbing  (lirub,  with  fmooth,  lanceolate,  fimple  leaves,  and 
axillary,  funnel-flraped,  yellow  flowers.  See  Bignonia, 
n-  3* 

GELT,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Irting;  about  a mile  S.E.  of  Brampton,  in  Cumber- 
land. 

GELUDA,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kotta  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Kotta. 

GELVES,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coal!  of  Tripoli  ; fo  called  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Gerba. 

GELUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  in 
Apulia. 

GELZO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  North 
fea,  near  the  coaff  of  Norway.  N.  lat.  69  ; 30'. 

GEMS,  a word  which,  in  its  large  acceptation,  denotes 
not  only  all  iuch  llones  as  are  valued  for  their  fcarcity, 
weight,  tranfparency,  iufire,  hardnefs,  and  confequent  dura- 
bility, but  lias  been  extended  to  feveral  foft  and  opaque 
Hones,  and  even  to  fubftances  not  belonging  to  the  mineral 
kingdom,  fuch  as  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  &c.  ; nor 
has  it  been  unufual,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to 
apply  it,  without  any  epithet,  to  engraved  Hones.  (See 
Ge.ms,  Engraved.)  Pliny  ufes  this  word  fometimes  in  the 
latter  fenfe,  but  principally  in  that  which  is  conveyed  by 
the  Greek  term  of  AiSoi  rtuioi,  or  precious  Jlones  ; but  neither 
that  celebrated  cyclopaedill  of  antiquity,  nor,  indeedj  any  of 
the  numerous  writers  on  this  fubject,  from  Theophrafius  to 
Anfelmus  Boetius,  have  furnifiied  us  with  materials  for 
afcertaining  to  what  fpecies  in  the  mineralogical  fyffems  of 
the  prefent  day  feveral  of  thofe  precious  Hones  are  to  be 
■referred.  The  ancients  would  often  apply  the  fame  name 
to  mineral  fubfiances  of  different  nature,  and  Hill  more  fre- 
quently diffinguifh  one  and  the  fame  Hone  by  many  names, 
according  as  flight  differences  in  colour,  an  additional  fpot, 
&c.  fuggeffed  to  its  owner  the  conveniency  of  introducing 
a new  denomination.  Pliny  undertook  to  colled!  all  thefe 
names,  and  every  word  that  has  been  faid  before  him  on  the 
mineral  fubffances  to  which  they  were  applied  ; a talk 
which  he  performed  with  more  induHry  than  judgment  and 
critical  acumen  : whence,  to  mention  only  one  inflance 

among  many,  he  was  led  to  combine  all  that  Plato  had  men- 
tioned of  an  iron  ore,  called  adamas,  with  his  own,  fuffi- 
ciently  fabulous,  account  of  the  true  diamond,  which  latter 
happened  to  be  known  by  the  fame  appellation.  But  in- 
dependently of  this  confufion  of  names  and  ideas,  both 
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Pliny’s  account  of  gems,  and  that  of  his  commentators,  and 
of  the  earlier  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  are  a tiffue  of  fable 
and  fuperflition  ; and  though  their  ridiculous  notions  of  the 
occult  qualities  and  miraculous  power  with  which  all  pre- 
cious Hones  are  endowed,  may  afford  momentary  amufement, 
this  is  foon  diHurbed  by  the  refledtion  that  fuperflition  is 
one  of  the  moff  odious  frailties  of  the  human  mind.  In 
juftice  to  Pliny’s  good  fenfe,  however,  it  muff  be  faid  that 
he  appears  to  have  been  lefs  impreffed  with  a convidtion  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  relates  on  the  authority  of  others,  than 
moff  of  thofe  who  have  written  on  the  fame  fubject  after  him. 
There  are,  befides,  fome  good  hints  given  by  him  to  diffin- 
guifli  falfe  from  real  gems  : he  points  out  external  charadlers 
to  be  found  by  the  feel,  and  derives  others  from  tranfparency, 
weight,  &c.  and  even  thews  that  the  faculty  pofieffed  by 
fome  precious  Hones  of  attracting’,  when  rubbed,  fmall  par- 
ticles of  ffraw  or  paper,  was  not  altogether  unknown  to 
him. — After  Pliny,  from  the  time  of  St.  Epiphanias,  ( who 
wrote  “ De  XII.  gemmis  in  Veffe  Aaronis”)  to  the  begin- 
ning cf  the  1 8th  century,  the  writers  in  this  department  of 
natural  hiffory  appear  to  have  had  110  other  objedt,  next  to 
that  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  gems  in  general,  than  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  twelve  precious  Hones  that  adorned 
the  breaff -plate  of  the  ephod  of  the  Hebrew  high-prieft. 
It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  they  have  thrown  but  little  light 
upon  the  fubjedt ; and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  thofe  who 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  great  medicinal 
effedts  to  be  derived  from  the  internal  ufe  of  precious  Hones 
is  by  no  means  chimerical.  Among  the  latter  was  no  lefs 
eminent  a philofopher  than  Boyle,  who  publiihed  a treatife 
on  the  origin  and  virtues  of  gems,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  ihew  that  thofe  Hones  were  originally  in  a fluid  Hate,  or 
made  up  of  fuch  fubffances  as  were  formerly  fluid  ; that 
many  of  their  general  virtues  are  derived  from  the  mixture 
of  metalline  and  other  mineral  fubffances  ufually  incor- 
porated with  them  ; while  the  great  variety,  and  the  par- 
ticular efficacy  of  their  virtues,  arife  from  fome  happy 
concurrent  circumffance  of  their  commixture,  fuch  as  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  impregnating  liquor,  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  mixed  with  the  petrefcent  juice.  See.  To  flip- 
port  his  hypothefis  of  the  virtues  of  gems,  Boyle  ffiews, 
that  feveraj  of  them  are  not  fimple  concretions  of  any  petref- 
cent liquors,  but  that  they  conflff  alfo  of  other  mineral  ad- 
ventitious parts ; which  he  argues  from  the  feparablenefs 
of  fuch  fubffances  in  fome  Hones,  the  fpecific  gravity  in 
others,  and  the  different  waters  or  tindtures  to  be  met  with 
in  gems  of  the  fame  fpecies,  as  rubies,  fapphires,  garnets, 
and  even  diamonds  ; of  which  laff  fome  are  yellow,  fome  of 
other  colours.  Thefe  and  other  reafons,  fpecious,  no 
doubt,  at  the  time  they  Were  given,  would  not,  probably, 
in  the  prefent  advanced  Hale  ot  chemical  knowledge,  be  of 
fufficient  force  to  re-introduce  into  practice  the  EleSva- 
rium  e gemmis,  confeciio  de  byacinthis,  or  any  other  of  the 
many  celebrated  compofitions  of  this  kind  with  which  the 
opulent  among  our  forefathers  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the 
ffroke  of  death. 

But  what  muff  -appear  particularly  inconfequent  is,  that 
in  the  very  period  when  every  tiling  that  is  great  and  good 
was  aferibed  to  gems,  the  fcientific  knowledge  which  the 
belt  among  the  naturaliffs  and  phyficians  pofieffed  of  pre- 
cious Hone  was  fo  very  flight,  that  the  molts  heterogeneous 
mineral  fubffances  were  confounded  by  them  ; and  though  it 
may  have  been  perfectly  indifferent  whether  a dofe  of  garnet, 
fpinel,  or  ruby  was  adminiffered  to  a patient,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  equally  fo,  when  in  the  room  of 
lapis  lazuli  (ranked  among  the  gems)  blue  carbonate  of 
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copper  was  fubftituted  ; which,  from  the  refults  on  record, 
and  from  the  places  where  the  fuppofed  lapis  lazuli  was 
found,  we  are  induced  to  believe  did  frequently  happen. 

At  the  time  when  mineralogy  emerged  from  the  obfcurity 
in  which  it  had  but  too  long  been  involved,  the  clafs  of 
gems,  alfo  diftinguifhedby  the  appellations  of  precious,  hard 
jlones,  pierres  fines,  nobles,  precieufes,  edel-Jleine , attracted  of 
courfe  the  principal  notice  of  the  fyftematic  writers  ; they 
were,  as  far  as  the  fcientific  knowledge  of  that  period  would 
allow  it,  freed  of  extraneous  fubftances  ; thefe  fubftances 
were  more  carefully  examined,  and  feveral  attempts  made  to 
define  and  arrange  them.  According  to  Baumer’s  defini- 
tion, gems  are  the  hardeft,  heavieft,  tranfparent  (tones  ; ac- 
cording to  that  of  Wallerius,  they  are  hard,  polygonal  cryf- 
tals,  infufible,  or  fufed  with  difficulty,  particularly  heavy, 
and  of  peculiar  luftre.  . Mod  of  the  writers  of  that  period 
clafs  them  with  the  lapides  vitrefcentes  (to  which  tnoft  of  the 
foffils  belonged  that  are  now  comprized  by  Werner  under  his 
Hint-genus);  but  Linnaeus,  original  in  all  his  proceedings, 
eonfidering  the  falts  as  the  generators  of  cryftallization,  in- 
corporated the  different  gems  according  to  their  form,  as  fai- 
ns he  was  acquainted  with  it,  among  thofe  falts  of  which 
they  refpedtively  appeared  to  exhibit  the  cryftallization. 
Thus  the  diamond,  becaufe  it  cryftallizes  in  the  manner  of 
alum,  is  called  by  him  alumen  ddamas  ; after  him  Wallerius 
applies  the  term  of  gemme  pretiojiffima  to  thofe  precious 
(tones  that  affect  the  cryftal-form  of  alum ; referring  to 
. them  not  only  the  diamond  and  fpinel-ruby,  but  alfo  the 
fapphire  and  oriental  amethyft  which  he  could  certainly 
never  have  feen  in  that  form  ; and  the  term  of  minus  pretiofa 
to  thofe  that  have  prifmatic  truncated  cryftals,  and  are  lefs 
hard  and  fplendid  ; and  among  thefe  he  has  the  emerald, 
beryl,  topaze,  and  what  he  calls  chryfolite  and  true  hya- 
cinth. Daubentop  undertook  to  arrange  the  precious  ftones 
according  to  their  colour,  taking  the  folar  fpettre  for  a 
itandard,  and  divided  them  into  three  claffes,  viz.  diamonds, 
oriental  and  occidental  ftones.  The  feven  principal  prifmatic 
colours  formed  the  genera  in  each  clafs,  while  the  different 
fliades  conftituted  the  fpecies.  This  thought,  when  firft  con- 
ceived, muft  have  appeared  a happy  one  ; for  except  in  the 
diamond,  it  is  the  colour  heightened  by  the  luftre  of  the 
gem  which  principally  ftrikes  the  beholder ; but  having 
formed  his  ideas  chiefly  from  ftones  cut  and  polifhed,  that 
excellent  man  was  not  aware  that  the  fapphire  alone  exhibits 
almoft  all  the  varieties  of  colour  obferved  in  other  gems. 
The  chevalier  Baillou  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  had 
eorredf  ideas  re  (peeling  the  arrangement  of  the  precious 
ftones  ; for  in  the  proipedtus  of  a work  deferiptive  of  his 
collection,  but  which,  unfortunately  for  feienee,  was  never 
publi Hied,  he  (hews  that  the  colour  is  one  of  the  mod  cafual 
and  variable  characters  of  thofe  fubftances,  and  that  much 
more  conftant  ones  may  be  derived  from  fpecific  gravity, 
cryftallization,  and  hardnefs,  for  determining  which  he  men- 
tions feveral  machines  of  his  own  invention,  without,  however, 
deferibing  them.  His  paper  was  printed  in  the  Memorie 
della  Societa Columbaria  Fiorentina  1747.  Rome  de  rifle 
is,  we  fuppofe,  the  laft  fyftematic  mineralogical  writer  who 
introduces  the  gems  or  precious  ftones  as  a particular  clafs  of 
mineral  fubftances.  He  divides  them  into  gems  ftridtiy 
fpeaking,  and  into  gems  of  the  fecond  order.  To  the  former 
clafs  he  refers,  1.  The  diamond.  2.  The  oriental  ruby, 
fapphire,  and  topaze  (which  three  latter  were  firft  afeertained 
by  this  celebrated  cryftallographer  to  be  one  and  the  fame 
fubftance  differently  coloured).  3.  The  fpinel.  4.  The 
Brazilian  ruby,  fapphire  and  topaze  (which  are  all  three 
true  topazes.)  5.  The  emerald,  Siberian  beryl,  and  Bra- 


zilian chryfolite.  6.  Saxon  topaze  and  chryfolite.  7.  The 
chryfolite  properly  fpeaking  (thefe  are  the  apatite  and  afpa- 
ragus  (lone,  or  phofphate  of  lime).  8.  The  hyacinth  (Zir- 
con, Haiiy).  To  the  gems  of  the  fecond  order,  are  referred 
by  him  the  garnet,  tourmaline,  and  peridot  of  Ceylon  (the 
latter  is  a yellowifli-green  variety  of  tourmalin),  opaque 
rhomboidal  fchorl  (fchorland  bafal’tic  hornblende),  together 
with  what  he  calls  fchorl  argileux,  and  fchorl  cruciforme 
(chiaftolite  or  crofs-ftone). 

Neither  ot  the  two  prevalent  fyftems  of  the  prefent  day 
confider  the  gems  or  precious  ftones  as  a feparate  clafs  ; that 
ot  Werner,  however,  not  profeffing  to  pay  great  attention 
to  their  refpefttve  conftituent  parts,  places  almoft  all  of 
them,  together  with  feveral  others  that  are  not  diftmguifljed 
by  the  name  of  precious  ftones,  into  the  flint-genus,  and  this 
becaufe  their  more  apparent  characters  befpeak  them  rather 
of  the  filiceous  than  any  other  clafs  of  foffils.  In  Hauy’s 
fyftem  they  occupy  different  places  of  the  firft  clafs  “ fub- 
ftances terreufes,”  with  the  exception  of  the  diamond  and 
topaze,  the  former  of  which  is  claffed  with  the  “ fubftances 
combuftibles  non  metalliques,”  the  latter,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  “ Alice  fiuatee  alumineufe,”  with  the  “ fubftances  aci- 
diferes.’’ 

Though,  owing  to  a great  diffimilarity  in  their  charafters, 
the  ftones  called  precious , or  gems,  cannot,  according  to  any 
found  principles  of  clarification,  be  made  to  form  a fub-di- 
vifion  in  a fyftem  of  orydtognofy  ; yet  a certain  affemblage 
of  ftones,  poffeffed  of  a i’uperior  weight,  luftre,  and  hardnefs 
united  to  comparative  fc?.rcityr  remains  (till,  by  general  con- 
fent,  in  the  poffeffion  of  that  title,  and  it  would  be  affecta- 
tion to  refufe  acknowledging  it.  Nor  can  fuch  a diftinftion,. 
unfcientific  as  it  may  appear,  be  confidered  as  altogether  ufe- 
lefs.  The  principal  department  of  mineralogy  is  undoubt- 
edly that  which  deferibes  and  arranges  foflii  fubftances  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  enable  the  ftudent  to  determine  the  name 
and  relations  of  any  given  unknown  mineral ; but  this  is  no 
reafon  why  we  ihould  negledfc  other  points  of  view  in  which 
thofe  fubftances  may  be  confidered.  Tiius  economical  mine- 
ralogy may  well  be  allowed  to  arrange  its  materials  in  a man- 
ner different  from  that  which  the  fyftematic  writer  would 
choofe  to  adopt ; and  an  affemblage  of  mineral  fubftances,, 
particularly  valued  as  articles  of  Ornament  and  luxury,  may 
with  propriety  be  made  to  form  a fubdivifion  in  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement. But  though  fuperior  hardnefs,  luftre,  and  value 
are  laid  to  conftitute  the  chief  charaClers  of  the,  fubftances 
in  queftion,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  draw  tile  line  where  the 
juft  mentioned  properties  are  fufficiently  leffened  to  render 
the  epithet  of  precious  inapplicable.  We  (hall  in  this  article 
confider  as  gems  or  precious  ftones  ail  thofe  apparently  fili- 
ceous fubftances  that,  with  more  or  lefs  tranfparency,  have 
greater  hardnefs  than  quartz,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
which  is  above  3.  Their  fucceffiou  is  as  follows  ; diamond, 
fapphire  and  oriental  ruby,  chryfoberyl,  fpinel,  hyacinth  and 
jargon,  emerald  and  beryl,  topaze,  garnet,  chryfoprafe,. 
opal,  vefuvian,  and  chryfolite.  The  two  laft  are  precious 
ftones  by  courtefy  only.  The  hardnefs  of  chryfolite  is, 
fcarcely  that  of  quartz.  As  to  the  opal,  though  the  ab- 
fence  of  two  of  the  above  characters  would  exclude  it  from 
this  affemblage  ; yet  it  is  by  common  confent  pronounced  a 
firft  rata  gem,  often  equal  in  value  to  a diamond  of  the  fame 
fize,  and  muft  therefore  remain  with  the  precious  ftones.. 

Diamond. — Of  this  moft  precious  of  ail  the  gems  a fufficient- 
ly detailed  account  has  been  given  under  that  word,  to  which 
we  refer,  but  add  in  this  place  fome  remarks  more  particu- 
larly connefted  with  the  fubjedt  of  this  article. 

It  is  well  known  that  brown,  browniih-yellow,  and  other 
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fpots  confiderably  le (Ten  the  value  of  diamonds,  and  that 
perfons  concerned  in  their  fale  endeavour  to  free  them  from 
thefe  defeats  by  expofure  to  a certain  degree  of  heat.  This 
is  fometimes  effe&ed  in  fmall  porcelain  crucibles,  fometimes 
by  fubjedting  the  diamond  to  the  heat  of  the  blow-pipe,  in 
which  latter  cafe  borax  is  added  to  prevent  their  acquiring  a 
line  cruft,  which  takes  away  the  luftre.  Tn  thefe  operations 
care  (hould  be  taken  that  the  heat  be  applied  by  flow  de- 
grees, and  as  gradually  difeontinued  ; iir.ee,  in  the  contrary 
cafe,  if  the  ftone  {hould  happen  to  have  any  incipient  flaws 
or  feathers,  thefe  will  generally  die  found  confiderably  to  in- 
creafe.  This  procefs,  however,  has  not  constantly  the  de- 
fined effedf  ; for  fometimes  the  fpecks  will  encreafe  in  fize,  or 
exchange  their  colour  for  one  perhaps  {till  lefs  deiirable. 
Sometimes  a brownifli  colour  is  converted  into  red  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  Bruckmann  law  a diamond,  with  a large  brown 
fpot  before  the  blow-pipe  in  borax,  afiume  a beautiful  and 
equally  diffufed  red,  like  that  of  the  balias  ruby,  and  it  was 
fold  with  great  profit  as  a red  diamond.  -Another,  however, 
with  a fpeck  apparently  of  the  fame  kind,  when  expofed  to 
the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  became  blackifli  throughout,  by 
which  change  of  colour  its  value  was  of  courfe  confiderably 
diminiflied.  As  to  the  choice  of  rough  diamonds,  (we 
tranferibe  what  Mr.  Allen  has  faid  on  this  fubjedl  in  a paper 
inferted  in  the  Phi'ofophical  Magazine,)  great  care  {hould  be 
taken  in  regard  to  their  colour,  their  being  free  from  extra- 
neous matter,  and  their  fhape.  The  raoft  perfect  are 
cryftalline  and  refembiing  a drop  of  clear  fpring  water,  in 
the  middle  of  which  you  will  perceive  a ftfong  light  playing 
with  a great  deal  of  fpirit.  If  the.  coat  be  fmooth  and 
bright,  with  a little  tinfture  of  green  in  it,  it  is  not  the  worfe, 
and  feldom  proves  bad  ; but  if  there  be  a mixture  of  yellow 
with  green,  then  beware  of  it  ; it  is  a foft  greafy  ftone,  and 
will  prove  bad. 

If  a ftone  has  a rough  coat  that  you  can  hardly  fee  through 
it,  and  the  coat  be  white,  and  look  as  it  it  was  rough  by  art, 
and  clear  of  flaws  or  veins,  and  no  blueifh  call  in  the  body 
of  the  ftone,  which  may  be  difeovered  by  holding  it  againit 
the  light,  the  ftone  will  prove  good. 

It  often  happens  that  a ftone  {hall  appear  of  a reddifti  hue 
on  the  outward  coat,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  rufty  iron, 
yet,  by  looking  through  it  againft  the  light,  you  may  obferve 
the  heart  of  the  ftone  to  be  white  ; and  if  there  be  any  black 
fpots,  or  flaws  or  veins  in  it,  which  by  a true  eye  may  be 
difeovered,  although  the  coat  of  the  ftone'  ^be  opaque,  fuch 
{tones  are  generally  good. 

If  a diamond  appear  of  a green ilh  bright  ccat,  refembiing 
a piece  of  green  glafs  inclining  to  black,  it  generally  proves 
hard  and  feldom  bad  fuch  {tones  have  been  known  to  be  of 
the  firft  water,  but  if  any  tinfture  of  yellow  feems  to  run 
within  it  you  may  depend  upon  its  being  a bad  ftone. 

All  ftones  of  a milky  coat,  whether  the  coat  be  bright  or 
dull,  if  ever  fo  little  inclining  to  the  blueifh  caft,  are  natu- 
rally foft,  and  in  danger  of  being  flawed  in  the  cutting  ; and 
though  they  {hould  have  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  yet 
they  will  prove  dead  and  milky.  All  diamonds  of  a cinna- 
mon-coloured coat  are  very  dubious  : but  it  of  a bright 
mixed  with  a little  green,  then  they  are  certainly  bad,  and 
are  accounted  amongft  the  worft  01  colours. 

The  greateft  care  mull  be  taken  to  avoid  beamy  ftones  ; 
and  this  requires  greater  {kill  and  practice  than  many  jewellers 
are  equal  to.  By  beamy  ftones  are  meant  fuch  as  look  fair 
to  the  eye,  and  yet  are  fo  full  of  veins  to  the  centre,  that  no 
art  or  labour  can  polifh  them  ; they  run  through  feveral 
parts  of  the  ftone,  and  fometimes  through  all : when  they 
appear  on  the  out  fide,  they  {how  themfelves  like  protuberant 


excrefcences,  from  whence  run  innumerable  fmall  veins, 
obliquely  crofting  each  other,  and  {hooting  into  the  body  of 
the  ftone  : the  ftone  itfelf  will  appear  a.  very  bright  coat 
and  ftiining,  and  the  veins  looking  like  a very  fmall  polifhed 
Heel  needle ; fometimes  the  knot  of  the  veins  will  be  in  the 
centre,  and  fibres  fnoot  outward,  and  the  fmall  end  terminate 
in  the  coat  of  the  diamond.  Stones  having  thefe  properties 
are  difficultly  cut,  and  will  never  take  a good  polifh. 

Some  fyftematic  writers  have  given  the  name  of  red  dia- 
mond to  the  fpinel-ruby,  probably  on  account  of  fimilarity 
in  their  cryftallization.  The  fmall  cryftallized  fparkling 
varieties  of  pure  rock  cryftal  are  frequently  dignified  with 
the  name  of  diamond ; thus,  we  have  Briftol,  Cornilh,  Bohe- 
mian, Tartarian,  Hungarian,  Silefian,  Canadian,  Afturian 
diamonds,  diamond  of  Baffa,  of  Alenpon,  Dauphiny,  See. 

Sapphire. — The  gem  next  in  hardnefs  to  the  diamond  is 
the  fapphire,  comprifing,  as  varieties,  all  thofe  precious  ftones 
that  are  known  by  the  name  of  oriental  gems  : namely,  the 
oriental  ruby,  the  oriental  topaze,  the  oriental  emerald. 
All  thefe,  taken  together',  form  a fub-divifioir  of  that  affem- 
blage  of  hard  ftones  denominated  corundum  ; which  barbarous 
name  might  have  been  conveniently  exchanged  for  one  bet- 
ter adapted  to' European  ears.  The  propriety  of  uniting 
the  adamantine  fpar  and  corundum  with  the  fapphires, 
firft  occurred  to  Rome  de  ITile,  and  his  idea  was  afterwards 
followed  up,  with  much  acutenefs  of  obfervation,  by  count 
Bournon,  who  divides  the  corundum,  according  to  the  two 
different  ftates  in  which  it  exhibits  itfelf,  into  pcrfetl  and  im- 
perfect c orundum:  the  former  of  them,  confiftingof  all  the  above 
mentioned  precious  ftones,  was  before  called  by  Haiiy  tel  fie 
(i.  e.  perfect  body)  ; but  having  followed  M.  de  Bournon 
in  uniting  the  common  corundum  and  diamond  fpar  with  his 
telefie,  that  mineralogift  now  diftinguifties  this  latter  by  the 
name  of  corlndon  hyalin. 

In  general  the  name  of  fapphire  is  given  to  the  blue  variety, 
which  is  either  of- a deep  indigo  blue,  (now  and  then  called 
the  male  fapphire  by  lapidaries,)  or  of  various  lighter  tints, 
feveral  of  which  are  fometimes  to  be  feen  in  one  and  the 
fame  cryftal  : the  paleft'  are  fometimes  called  female , or 
'water  fapphires,  which  latter  denomination  is' alfo  applied  to 
a blue  variety  of  quartz.  The  fapphire,  more  frequently 
than  the  red  variety,  or  ruby,  gradually  paffes  into  perfectly 
white  or  colourlefs,  which,  when  cut,  may  aimoft  pafs  for  a 
diamond. 

A good  fapphire  of  ten  carats  is  valued  at  50  guineas. 
It  it  weigh  twenty  carats,  its  value  is  zco  guineas'; 
but  under  ten  carats,  it  may  be  valued,  by  multiplying 
the  carat  at  10  {hillings  and  fixpence  into  the  pjjuare  of  its 

weig‘it- 

The  red  variety  of  fapphire  is  called  oriental  ruby.  Its 
colour  is  generally  between  a vivid  cochineal  and  crimfon 
red  ; the  latter,  by  an  admixture  of  a portion  of  blue  paffing 
into  violet,  when  it  obtains  the  name  of  oriental  amethyjl ; 
which,  without  confulting  other  characters,  is  immediately 
known  from  amethyil  quartz  by  its  fuperior  luftre. 

A perfect  rubv,  above  3!  carats,  is  more  valuable  than  a 
diamond  of  the  fame  weight.  If  it  weighs  one  carat  it  is 
worth  10  guineas  ; two  carats,  40  guineas  ; three  carats, 
I5°  guineas  ; fix  carats,  above  ,1000  guineas.  A deep  co- 
loured ruby,  exceeding  twenty  carats  weight,  is  generally 
called  carbuncle.  Of  thefe  108  are  faid  to  be  in- the  throne 
of  the  great  mogul,  from  100  to  200  carats  each. 

Sapphire  alfocccurs  of  a yellow  colour,  and  is  known  as  fuch 
bv  the  name  of  the  oriental  topaze.  Its  tint  is  generally  be- 
tween the  dark  yellow  oi  the  Brazilian,  and  the  pale  yellow  of 
the  Saxon  topaze.  An  admixture  of  blue  to  this  colour 
5 B 2 produces 
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produces  the  fcarce  green  variety  of  fapphire,  called  the 
oriental  emerald. 

Specimens,  exhibiting  feveral  of  thefe  colours,  arev  highly 
valued,  both  on  account  of  their  fcarcity,  and  as  incontefiable 
proofs  that  difference  of  colour  alone  is  not  fufficient  to 
feparate  fubftances  fo  perfectly  fimilar  in  all  other  re- 
fpe&s. 

Befides  thefe  different  colours,  two  other  properties,  with 
refpedl  to  light,  are  obfervable  in  the  fapphire,  which, 
though  they  proceed  from  an  imperfection  in  the  ffrudlure 
of  the  cryltal,  are,  nevertbelefs,  much  efteerned.  The  firff 
is  that  particular  reflection  obferved  in  mother-of-pearl, 
called  chatoyement.  The  other  is  that  kind  of  reflection 
which  produces  the  appearance  of  a bright  ftar  with  fix 
rays,  and  which  lias  procured  the  fapphires  that  poflefs  it 
the  names  of  ajlcrias  and  Jlar-Jlone,  and,  among  French  lapi- 
daries, that  of  fapbir  de  chat.  This  beautiful  variety  is 
more  frequent  in  the  blue  fapphires  than  in  the  others.  It 
is  never  feen  in  perfectly  tranfparent  itones,  but  is  alfo  ob- 
fervable  in  fome  of  the  lefs  opaque  cryllals  of  common 
corundum.  , 

The  principal  regular  cryflalline  forms  of  all  the  fap- 
phires  are  the  perfeCt  fix-flded  prifrn,  and  the  more  or  lefs 
acute-angled  double  and  Angle  fix-lided  pyramid,  often  deeply 
truncated  and  otherwife  modified  : they  are  all  derived  from 
a flightly  acute  rhomboid,  which  is  the  original  or  primitive 
cryltal  of  this  fubftance.  But  the  rough  fapphires  of  com- 
merce are  generally  rounded  pieces,  owing  their  form  to 
rolling  in  the  water,  &c.  In  hardnefs  the  different  varieties 
of  fapphire  yield  only  to  the  diamond  ; the  blue  variety  is 
fuperior,  in  this  refpeft,  to  the  red,  or  the  oriental  ruby. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  blue  fapphire  is  from  3.907  to  4.161  ; 
that  of  the  ruby  from  3.933  to  4.087,  according  to 
Bournon. 

Sapphires  are  found  in  the  fand  of  the  rivers,  at  the  foot  of 
granite  and  trapp-rocks,  particularly  in  Ceylon  and  Pegu  ; 
and  they  are  likewife  met  with  in  the  rivulet  Rioupezouliou, 
at  Expailly,  in  France.  They  are  accompanied  in  Ceylon 
by  fpinel-ruby,  tourmalin,  ceylanite,  and  zircon.  At  Ex- 
pailly, where  they  occur  with  iron  fand  and  fmall  fragments 
of  hyacinth,  they  are  gathered  at  the  time  when  the  rivulet 
happens  to  be  nearly  dry.  The  men  employed  in  this  kind 
of  fifhery,  furnifhed  with  a kind  of  fmall  tray,  with  a linen 
bag,  go  up  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  till  they  arrive  at  fmall 
depreffions  where  the  water  has  remained  flationary  : they 
enter  them  and  fill  their  trays  with  the  fand  of  the  bottom  ; 
this  they  waft  and  ftir  with  their  hands  under  water,  by  which 
the  lighter  particles  are  carried  off,  while  the  fragments  of 
fapphire,  See.  remain. 

The  fapphires  (alfo  by  way  of  excellence  called  oriental 
gems)  claim  the  firil  rank  after  the  diamond,  and  indeed  the 
colourlefs  variety  may  be  confidered  as  the  befl  fubfiitute  for 
the  latter.  Lapidaries  will  often  expofe  the  light  blue  variety 
to  the  action  of  the  fire  in  order  to  render  them  white  and  more 
brilliant.  Brongniard  obferves,  however,  that  the  fapphires 
from  Expailly,  inftead  of  becoming  colourlefs  in  the  fire, 
acquire  a greater  intenfity  of  colour.  Mr.  Brard  was 
affuredby  M.  Picherot,  a lapidary,  that  having  left  an  In- 
dian fapphire  for  too  great  a fpace  of  time  expofed  to  the 
fire,  he  was  furprifed  by  finding  it  melted  into  a convex  ftone 
(en  cabocbon)  with  even  furface,  though  it  had  been  cut  with 
facets  before  the  operation.  Thefe  Itones  are  cut  in  Europe 
with  the  diamond-powder,  and  polifned  with  emery,  a varie- 
ty of  the  common  corundum. 

With  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  variety,  called .Jlar-Jlone, 
we  find  it  obferved  by  count  Bournon,  that  the  manner  of 
catting  it  to  exhibit  this  kind  of  reflection  is  generally,  on  the 
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part  of  the  lapidary,  the  refult  of  chance ; hence,  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  Hones  that  have  this  property,  the 
point  from  whence  the  Harry  reflection  proceeds,  inflead  of 
being  in  the  middle  of  the  Hone,  is  obferved  to  be  fituated  in 
a part  more  or  lefs  near  to  its  bafe,  by  which  the  beauty  ol 
the  flar-flone  is  coniiderably  diminiflted.  The  fame  author 
adds,  that  when  an  oriental  ruby,  or  a fapphire,  which  has 
the  qualities  neceflary  for  die  purpofe,  is  intended  by  the  la- 
pidary to  be  formed  into  a Har-Hone,  he  ought  to  make  his 
fedtion  pafs  below  that  part  of  the  Hone  which  he  has  found 
to  correipond  with  the  fummit  of  the  primitive  rhomboid  ; 
and  as  the  kind  of  cutting  moH  proper  to  produce  this  effedt, 
is  that  en  cabocbon  with  as  high  an  ellipfis  as  poflible,  the  la- 
pidary ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  great  care  that  the 
fummit  of  this  ellipfis  be  fituated  exactly  under -the  point 
which  correfponds  with  the  fummit  of  the  rhomboid. 

One  of  the  mod  beautiful  blue  fapphires  is  that  preferved 
in  the  collection  of  the  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory-at  Paris  : 
it  has  the  form  of  an  oblique  angular  parallelopipedum  ; its 
weight  is  132!  carats.  Haiiy  thinks  it  had  been  cut  and 
poliflied  ; but  Patrin  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  becaufe  no 
lapidary  would  have  ever  taken  it  into  his  head  to  give  to  a pre- 
cious Hone  of  fueh  value,  a form  lo  unufual  and  fo  un- 
grateful in  its  effedt  upon  the  eye  as  the  rhomboidal  form. 
It  is  probable  thatthis  beautiful  Hone  was  really  a primitive 
cryHal  of  fapphire,  the  Hdes  of  which  were  afterwards  pclifli- 
ed  by  art. 

Formerly  it  was  the  cuHom  with  fome  lapidaries  to  place 
the  blue  part  of  a peacock’s  feather  under  blue  fapphires,  in- 
Head  of  common  foil. 

The  fapphire  of  moH  of  the  ancient  writers  appears  to 
have  been  the  lapis  lazuli. 

What  is  commonly  called  water  fapphire , or  falfe  fapphire , is 
a blue  variety  of  quartz  ; tire  Brazilian  fapphire  of  lapidaries 
is  lometimes  a variety  of  topaze  or  beryl,  fometimes  a blue- 
ifh-green  variety  of  tourmaline  ; and  blue  fluor-fpar  is  now 
and  then  mentioned  under  the  name  of  falfe  fapphire. 

The  accounts  of  fmall  blue  and  red  fapphires  having  Feen 
melted  into  beautiful  large  ones,  by  means  of  pholphoric 
acid,  See.  appear  to  be  altogether  fabulous. 

Chryfoberyl. — Chryfoberyl  of  Werner,  Cymopbane  of  Haiiy, 
is  the  lame  with  the  opalefccnt  or  oriental  chryfolite  of  lapida- 
ries ; a precious  Hone,  nearly  as  hard  as  fapphire,  and  harder 
than  topaze.-  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  3.600  to  3.720. 
Its  principal  colour  is  alparagus  green  ; but  it  is  only  valued 
by  the  lapidary  when  exhibiting  that  kind  of  opalefcence 
which  reprefents  a fmall  blueiih-white  light,  undulating,  as 
it  were,  in  the  interior  of  the  Hone,  and  changing  its  fitua- 
tion  according  to  the  pofition  in  which  it  prefents  itfelf  to 
the  eye.  There  are  alio  opalefcent  chryfolites,  in  which  this 
kind  of  luflre  expands  over  great  part  of  the  furface  of  the 
Hone,  without  fliewing  fcarcely  any  locomotion.  See  Chry- 

SOBERYL. 

This  Hone,  which  is  alfo  fometimes  called  gold-beryl , is  not 
frequently  feen  as  an  article  of  jewellery.  Its  chatoyement.  is 
fometimes  like  that  of  the  adularia  and  cats-eye  ; but  from 
either  of  thefe  fubHances  it  is  eafily  diHinguiflied  by  its  fupe- 
rior hardnefs.  It  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  the 
yellowifh  green  beryl  by  thefe  writers  who  mention  Siberia 
as  one  of  the  native  places  of  this  fubflance. 

Spinelle. — The  fpinelle,  both  of  the  German  and  French 
mineralogills,  is  that  precious  Hone  to  which  the  name  of 
ruby  more  particularly  applies  : it  is  the  ruby-fpinel  and 
bi’llas  ruby  of  the  lapidaries  and  jewellers.  It  fcratches 
quartz  with  eafe,  but  is  itfelf  fcratched  by  fapphire.  Spe- 
cific gravity  about  3.7.  It  colour  is  principally  red,  car- 
mine, crimfon  and  cherry  red;  from  carmine  it  palfes  through 
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role  Into  reddifh-white,  and  from  cherry  and  crimfcn-red 
into  bluei(h-red  and  purple.  The  two  laft  of  thefe  varieties 
were  formerly  called  almandine,  a name  now  given  by  Karften 
and  ethers  to  the  noble  garnet  and  pyrope.  The  cryftal 
form  of  the  fpinel,  as  we  fee  it  in  commerce,  is  generally 
that  of  more  or  lei's  regular  oCtahedra  and  rounded  pieces. 
Fora  fuller  account,  fee  Spinelok. 

It  is  found  in  Ceylon  and  Pegu,  in  the  fand  of  rivers, 
accompanied  with  zircon,  hyacinth,  &c.  Though  it  is 
inferior  in  luftre  and  richnefs  of  colour  to  the  oriental  ruby, 
or  red  fapphire,  yet  when  of  a certain  fize,  it  is  much  efteerned 
as  a gem.  We  are  told  that  when  the  weight  of  a fpinel 
exceeds  four  carats  (iixteen  grains)  it  is  valued  at  halt  the 
price  of  a diamond  of  the  fame  weight.  Mr.  Brard  has 
feen  one  at  Paris  of  215  grains. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  or,  perhaps,  impoflible,  to  fettle 
the  fynonomy  of  the  fpinel  and  the  oriental  ruby;  and,  in- 
deed, fome  varieties  of  either  of  thefe  fubltances  are  fo 
very  like  one  another,  with  regard  to  external  characters, 
that,  where  the  cryftallization  cannot  be  obferved,  the  beft 
connoiffeurs  are  frequently  at  a lofs  to  diltinguifh  them. 
The  fubltances  molt  commonly  confounded  with  it  are,  the 
pyrope  and  noble  garnet  ( Bariary  ruby  ; rubino  di  rated  of 
the  Italians);  and  the  red  topaze,  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Brazilian  ruby , and  is  frequently  called  ballas  ruby. 
Ignorance  has  alfo  given  the  name  of  ruby  to  red  floor  lpar, 
and  to  red  quartz  ; and  it  is  probable  that  to  the  latter  are 
to  be  referred  the  twelve  pale  rubies  mentioned  in  Volkman’s 
Journey  through  Italy,  as  having  been  prefented  to  the  city 
of  Venice,  by  the  emperor  John  Cantacuzenus,  in  1343,  and 
each  of  which  is  faid  to  be  of  the  weight  of  feven  ounces. 

Hyacinth  and  Jargon  ( Zircon  of  mineralogifts).  The 
Wernerian  fvftem  diiiinguifiies  hyacinth  and  jargon  as  fpe- 
cies  of  the  fame  genus  ; Haiiy  confiders  them  as  varieties 
of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  : thefe  great  mineralogifts  con- 
fequently  keep  both  fubltances  clofe  together.  Their  hard- 
nefs  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  emerald  ; but  their 
fpecific  gravity  generally  exceeds  4.4.  The  fecondary  form 
in  which  it  ufually  occuis  is  the  four-fided  prifra,  fhorter  or 
longer,  terminated  by  four  planes  of  acumination  fet  on  the 
lateral  planes  ; or  1 in  confequence  of  a truncation  of  the 
folid  angles  of  the  bafe  of  the  primitive  oftahedror,  on  the 
lateral  edges  (See  Zircon.)  In  commerce  it  is  generally 
feen  in  irregularly  rounded  pieces. 

The  principal  colour  of  the  hyacinth,  ftriCtly  fpeaking, 
is  that  particular  yellowilh-red,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
hyacinth  red,  which  paffes  on  one  fide  into  orange -yellow, 
on  the  other  into  reddifh-brown.  Many  are  the  fubltances 
that  have  been  confounded  with  it  : the  oriental  'hyacinth 
is  the  orange-coloured  fapphire  ; the  occidental  is  a deep 
coloured,  and  the  hyacinthe  miellee , a honey-coloured  variety 
of  topaze  ; the  hyacinthe  la  belle , and  the  hyacinth  of  Dl/Jentis, 
are  deep  orange-coloured  varieties  of  the  noble  and  common 
garnet ; the  ’volcanic  hyacinth  is  the  Vefuvian  or  Idocrafe. 
Molt  of  thefe  fubltances  are  generally  fuperior  in  brilliancy 
and  value  to  the  real  hyacinth,  which  is  the  lefs  efteerned, 
as  it  feldom  occurs  of  a moderate  fize  without  being  im- 
pure and  faulty. 

The  name  of  jargon,  a corruption  of  zircon,  is  generally 
given  to  thofe  varieties  of  hyacinth  which  are  nearly  colour- 
lefs,  greenilh,  blueilh-grey,  and  alfo  brownilh-red.  The 
fir  ft  of  thefe  are  molt  efteerned  ; whence  art  imitates  them 
by  expofmg  light-coloured  varieties  to  the  action  of  fire, 
which  renders  them  colourlefs.  In  this  ftate  (whether  pro- 
duced by  art  or  nature)  they  are  improperly  called  diamans 
bruts  by  French  jewellers,  and  often  fo:d  for  real  diamonds 
of  inferior  quality.  But  as  very  fmali  brilliants,  it  is  often 
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difficult  to  diltinguifh  the  beft  fort  from  real  diamonds  ;• 
whence  they  are  frequently  employed  lor  ornamenting 
watch-cafes,  & c.  The  other  varieties  are  not  fo  much  ef- 
teemed.  Emmerling  fays  they  are  principally  ufed  as  an 
ornament  in  mounting  drefs. 

The  hyacinth  and  jargons  are  brought  from  Ceylon,  and 
other  parts  of  India.  Hyacinths  in  fmali  -cryftals  and 
fragments,  fome  of  them  fit  to  be  cut,  are  alfo  found  in 
the  rivulet  Rioupezouliou,  in  Italy,  & c.  but  thofe  of  Spain, 
deferibed  by  Bowles  and  others,  are  nothing  but  quartz  cryf- 
tals, vulgarly  called  in  Spanilh  jacintos  de  Compojlella. 

Topaze. — This  gem,  to  diltinguifh  it  from  the  yellow  va- 
riety of  fapphire,  is  fometimes  called  occidental  tapaze ; 
though  this  name  is  alfo  given  to  a variety  of  rock  cryftal. 
It  is  inferior  to  fpinelle  in  hardnefs,  but  it  is  harder  than 
emerald.  Born  ftates  its  hardnefs  compared  with  that  of 
the  diamond,  to  be  as  feven  to  one.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
is  3.5. 

It  occurs  colourlefs,  like  pure  rock  cryftal,  yellow,  red, 
and  blue-  Among  the  colourlefs  variety,  the  Siberian 
appears  to  be  the  beft  ; but  it  is  alfo  found  cf  very  fine 
luftre  in  the  Brazils  and  in  New  Holland,  where  it  has  been 
lately  difeovered  occurring  chiefly  as  rolled  pieces. 

The  yellow  is  the  ufua  1 and  charaCteriftic  colour  ofthis  ftone  ; 
it  occurs  as  pale  wine  and  ftraw  colour  in  the  Saxon  topazes; 
it  is  fometimes  fo  very  faint,  that  the  cryftals  appear  almoft 
colourlefs.  In  the  Brazilian  yellow  variety,  it  is  generally 
of  a deep  wine  colour,  which  paffes  through  orange  mixed 
with  redintoa  pretty  pure  flefli  red.  This  red  colour  or  pink 
is  faid  to  be  often  artificially  produced  by  heating  the  cryftals 
to  a certain  degree,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  gents  fold  for 
Brazil  rubies  are  nothing  but  topazes,  thus  altered  by  beat. 
They  go  alfo  by  the  name  of  rubicelle  or  rubacellc , but  not  by 
that  of  rubajfe , which  is  common  rock  cryftal,  heated  and 
coloured  red  by  the  abfopption  of  a red  folution. 

The  white  Brazilian  topazes  have  often  a tinge  of  blue, 
which  is  fometimes  {efficiently  interife  to  procure  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  oriental  aquamarine ; in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Saxon  topaze,  when  (hewing  a faint  admixture  of  green,  is 
fometimes  called  Saxon  or  occidental  chryf elite.  It  is  now  and 

then  feen  of  a pale  lilac  blue,  but  frequently  what  is  exhi- 
bited as  topaze.  of  this  colour,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
very  pure  variety  of  amethyft-quartz. 

The  crofs  fraCture  of  all  varieties  of  topazes  is  perfectly 
ftraight  foliated. 

The  fecondary  cryftalline  forms,  more  frequently  oc- 
curring among  the  topazes  of  commerce,  are  four,  eight,  and 
fix-fided  oblique  prifms,  generally  with  longitudinal  ftreaks, 
and  efpecially  in  the  Brazilian,  terminated  by  alow  four- 
fided  pyramid,  which  is  now  and  then  deeply  truncated. 
The  white  Siberian  topaze  is  often  found  in  very  large 
cryftals,  which  are,  however,  in  general  lefs  pure  than  the 
middle-fized  and  fmali  ones  : when  heated  they  give  figns 
of  electricity. 

The  Brazil  topazes  are  faid  to  be  found  imbedded  in  clay  ; 
but  they  are  brought  to  Europe  in  detached  cryftals,  ge- 
nerally acuminated  on  both  extremities,  one  of  which,  whe  n_ 
heated,  exhibits  pofitive,  the  other  negative  eleCtricity.  The 
Saxon  topaze,  which  is  rnoftly  feen  in  cryftals  broken  on  one 
extremity,  or  ftill  attached  to  its  matrix,  which  is  generally  a 
particular  rock  called  topaze-rock,  becomes  electric  by 
fridtion.  For  a more  complete  defeription,  fee  Topaze. 

The  topazes  are  not  fufficiently  fcarce  to  be  much  valued 
by  the  jeweller  and  lapidary  ; the  deep  yellow  variety  from 
the  Brazils  is  in  general  preferred  to  the  pale  fort,  though 
the  latter  is  often  fuperior  to  the  former,  both  in  fire  and 
hardnefs.  From  Hawkefworth’s  account  of  Cook’s  firft 
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voyage,  we  fee  that  there  were  at  that  time  three  forts,  of 
different  value,  fold  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  diftinguiflied  by 
the  names  of  P'inga  d'  Agua  qu alidad. 'e  primeira , P mga  d Agua 
qualidad : fegunda,  and  criflallos  amarellos : they  were  then 
fold,  large  and  fmall,  good  and  bad  together,  by  eftavos  or 
eighth  parts  of  an  ounce,  the  bed  at  4;.  9 d:  The  Pirtga 
d’Agua  are  probably  the  white  ones,  a fine  fort  of  which  is 
now  called  da  mina  noma. 

The  above-mentioned  topaze  rock,  of  Schneckenftein,  is  a 
mixture  of  quartz,  fhorl,  topaze,  and  lithomarge,  and  its 
powder  is  ufed  for  polifiiing  the  topazes  it  contains.  An- 
other mode  of  polifhing  the  Saxon  topaze,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Kern,  is  that  on  a difk  of  copper,  by  means  of  tripoli, 
with  the  addition  of  fpirits  of  wine. 

The  name  of  this  gem  is  faidto  be  derived  from  that  of  an 
ifland  in  the  Red  fea,  where  the  topaze  was  firft  difcovered  by 
the  Greeks.  The  topaze  of  the  ancients,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with  our’s  : it  is  defcribed  as 
of  a green  colour,  and  feems  to  anfvver  to  the  chryfolite  of 
the  prefent  day. 

Subftances,  to.  which  the  name  of  topaze  is  improperly 
applied,  are  the  oriental  topaze,  which  is  the  yellow  fapphire  ; 
the  Bohemian  topaze,  fometimes  called  occidental  topaze,  is  a 
yellow,  and  the  Jrnoaiy  topaze,  a blackifh  variety  of  rock 
cryftal,  called  alio  cairn-gorum.  The  yellow  variety  of  Sibe- 
rian beryl  is  likewife  improperly  diftinguiflied  by  tiie  name 
of  topaze,  as  is  a variety  of  hyacinth  or  zircon,  and  of  olivine  ; 
the  yellow  variety  of  fluor-fpar  is  called  falfe  topaze. 

Emerald  and  Beryl. — Thefe  two  are  fo  nearly  allied  both  in 
external  and  other  charafters,  that  mod  fyftematic  mineralo- 
gical  writers  have  thought  proper  to  unite  them  as  varieties 
or  fub-fpecies  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  Karden  calls  the 
former  fmooth,  the  h.  t er  Jlriate.l  emerald.  Their  hardnefs  is 
rather  greater  than  that  of  quartz,  which  they  fcratch  with 
difficulty.  Specific  gravity  2.7.  See  Emerald. 

In  common  life  that  variety  only  is  denominated  emerald, 
which  exhibits  the  beautiful  pure  prifmatic  green,  without 
any  apparent  predominance  of  either  yellow  or  blue.  Of 
that  intenfe  colour  it  has  only  been  found  in  Peru,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  valley  of  Tunia.or  Tomana,  near  New  Cart’na- 
gena,  between  the  mountains  of  Granada  and  Popayan. 
Such  emeralds  are  alfo  brought  to  Europe  from  many  parts 
of  the  Peruvian  coad,  from  point  St.  Helena,  up  to  the 
bay  Bonaventura.  The  larged  emerald  on  record  is  that 
defcribed  by  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  as  having  been  of  the 
fize  of  an  oftrich’s  egg  ; it  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  of  Manta  in  Peru,  where,  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived,  it  was  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  the 
goddefs  or  mother  of  emeralds  ; and  the  fmall  ones  that  were 
brought  as  offerings,  the  pricks  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
the  daughters. 

The  largt  emerald,  of  the  weight  of  twenty -eight  pounds 
and  three  quarters,  at  Reichenau,  a monaftery  on  an  ifland  of 
the  lake  of  Coftanz,  is  dated  to  begfeen  fiuor  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
on  whofe  authority,  fince  the  treaiure  is  no  longer  exhibited, 
every  writer  on  this  iubjecf  pronounces  it  to  be  fluate 
of  lime.  But  long  before  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Von  Berol- 
dingen  had  examined  the  fubftance,  and  found  it  to  be  glafi. 
Which  of  the  two  travellers  is  in  the  right?  If  it  be  the  latter, 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Coxe  has  been  milled  by  the  Ger- 
man wesvdjhifs,  which  is  generally  applied  to  fiuor,  but  like- 
wife denotes  flux,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  enamellers  ufe  it. 

Mr.  Batching  sfferts,  that  the  emerald  caufes  much  la- 
bour to  the  lapidary  to  cut  it  ; but  this  appears  to  be  con- 
trary to  experience,  and  we  know  that  the  emerald  is  one 
of  the  fofted  oF  the  precious  dones.  It  is  generally  cut  in 
thick  tables  with  fmall  facets  furrounding  the  border.  Eme- 
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raids  of  the  fird  quality  require  no  foil,  but  are,  like  dia- 
monds, placed  on  a black  ground  ; thofe  of  inferior  Iuftbe 
receive  a green  gold  foil,  in  the  room  of  which  a glo.ffy 
green  fattin  was  now  and  then  fubdituted  in  former  times. 

What  the  ancients  meant  by fmaragdus,  is  a quedion  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  a great  number  of  antiquaries, 
and  many  opinions  have  been  formed,  of  which  the  mod 
plaufible  is,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  dignified  by  that  ' 
name  all  fine  dones  of  a green  colour  both  tranfparent  and 
opaque.  The  emerald  of  the  prefent  day  may  have  been 
among  the  fubdances  called  fmaragdus  ; and,  indeed,  the 
defeription  given  by  Pliny  of  that  of  Scythia,  Baftria, 
and  iEthiopia,  agrees  very  well  with  it.  If  fo,  it  is  clear 
that  the  green  emerald,  which  we  fuppofe  confined  to  Peru, 
has  formerly  been  found  alfo  in  the  old  world. 

The  precious  done,  called  oriental  emerald,  is  the  green  and 
fcarce  variety  of  fapphire  ; the  Brazil  emerald  is  a green 
tourmalin  ; the  Carthagena  emeralds  are  nothing  but  green 
fiuor  fpar,  as  are  thofe  (according  to  Haiiy)  called  eme- 
raudes  mori'Uens  and  negres-cartes ; of  the  two  latter,  how- 
ever, Patrin  obferves  that  they  are  real  American  emeralds, 
but  of  inferior  quality. 

The  beryl,  alfo  vulgarly  known  by  th'e  name  c£. aquamarin 
(more  vulgarly  egg  or  eagle-mdrin) , is  generally  ranked 
among  the  gems  : its  crvdals  are  of  a more  obvioufiy  lamellar 
ftrudture,  much  larger  than  the  green  emeralds,  and  though 
their  blue  colour  often  paffes  into  green,  this  is  never  of  a 
vivid  kind,  but  generally  oil  and  mountain-green  and  greenifh- 
yellow.  (See  Emerald,  Beryl.)  When  of  honey  or 
wine-yellow,  the  beryl  is  called  honey-emerald , or  emeraude 
miellee. 

A greenifh  variety  of  quartz,  the  apatite,  and  cyanite,  are 
fometimes  confounded  with  beryl ; and  the  London  lapida- 
ries give  this  name  to  fine  pellucid  carnelians.  (See  Gems, 
Engraved. ) 

There  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  cur  beryl  is  the  fame- 
with  fome  of  the  dones  thus  named  by  the  ancients. 

Beryls  are  cut  with  emery  on  a leaden  dilk,  and  polifned 
on  a pewter  difk  with  tripoli. 

The  deep  greenifh  aquamarins  are  fet  with  a deel-coloured 
or  greenifn-blue  foil ; the  pale  ones  are  either  placed,  like 
the  diamond,  on  a black  ground,  or,  what  has  a better  ef- 
fect, on  a iilvery  foil. 

Garnet. — Blood  and  cherry-red,  blueifh-red,  yellowifti  and 
hyacinth  red.  Hardnefs  greater  than  that  of  quartz.  Spec, 
grav.  3.4 — 4.3. — Werner,  and  fome  other  modern  mine- 
ralogifts,  have  fepai;atcd  from  the  noble  garnet,  the  Bohe- 
mian or  that  variety  which  is  found  only  in  rounded  pieces, 
calling  it  pyrope ; and  Karden  has  given  the  name  of  alman- 
dine  to  that ‘variety  which  is  often  called  oriental  or  Sorian 
garnet.  If  fubdivifions  of  a mineral  fubfcance  are  required, 
thofe  that  make  them  fhould  be  cautious  in  applying  to  them 
ancient  vague  denominations,  or  names  already  given  in 
common  life  to  fubdances  different  from  thofe  that  are  to 
be  thus  diftinguiflied.  Neither  of  the  juft -mentioned  writers 
is  able  to  . prove,  or  even  to  render  it  probable,  that  the 
ancients  underftood  by  thofe  appellations  the  precious  garnet ; 
pyropus,  carbunculus,  carlo,  anthrax,  were,  with  them,  names 
for  all  forts  of  red  ftones  endowed  with  a certain  degree  of 
luftre,  but  principally  for  the  pure  red  fapphire  and  fpinelle; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  names  both  of  pyrope  and  al- 
mandine  are  fometimes  given  by  modern  lapidaries  to  the 
blueifh-red  variety  of  fapphire,  called  alfo  the  oriental  ame- 
thyft. 

The  only  di  Sanction  made  by  jewellers,  with  regard  to 
garnets,  is  that  they  call  oriental  thofe,  of  a richer  deep  blood 
red,  whatever  be  the  part  of  the  world  from  which  they 
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come,  and  Syrian  (meant  for  forlan  or  Jirien),  thofe  that  Ihew 
an  admixture  of  blue ; though  this  latter  name  is  given  by 
Boetius  to  a yellowilh-red  variety.  Garnets,  in  which  the 
yellow  predominates,  are  by  the  Italians  called  jaclnto guarna- 
cino,  to  which  alfo  the  iacinthe  la  helle  appears  to  belong. 

Even  the  fineft  of  the  noble  garnets  have  a fombre  ap- 
pearance if  compared  with  the  ruby,  whence  lapidaries,  to 
remedy  this  deleft  in  fome  meafure,  will  often  cut  the  Hones 
with  a considerable  concavity  on  one  fide  ; in  which  Hate 
they  are  called  garnet  caps. 

The  deep  red  variety  of  the  noble  garnet,  from  Green- 
land, which  occurs  only  maffive,  in  curved  lamellar  concre- 
tions, appears  to  be  worthy  to  be  employed  for  ornamental 
purpofes. 

Chryfopras - — This  femi-tranfparent  Hone,  of  a beautinilly 
apple-green  palling  into  grafs-green,  deferves  to  be  ranked 
with  the  gems  or  precious  Hones,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
hardnefs,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  quartz,  its  fpecific  gravity, 
which  is  3.25,  and  on  account  of  its  value  as  an  article  ot 
jewellery,  in  all  which  refpefts  it  furpaffes  the  true  varieties 
of  quartz,  to  which  fpecics  it  is  referred  by  the  French 
fc’nool  under  the  name  of prafe  : but  Werner’s  prafe  is  a dark- 
o-reen  variety  of  true  quartz.  It  is  much  eHeemed  as  a gem  ; 
a ring  Hone  of  the  pure  uniformly  apple-coloured,  nearly 
tranfparent  variety,  that  fliews  no  paler  ipots,  has  often  been 
fold  for  twenty  guineas  and  upwards. 

The  oxyd  to  which  the  Silefian  chryfoprafe  owes  its 
pleafmg  colour,  is  that  of  nickel ; we  fhould  therefore  fup- 
pofe  it°to  be  permanent ; but  the  faft  is,  that  the  colour  of 
chryfoprafe  is  very  changeable  ; it  is  altered  both  by  being 
expofed  to  moiHure  and  to  heat.  Lapidaries  even  pretend 
that  great  care  fliould  be  taken  in  polilhing  it  ; for  if,  for 
want  of  fufficient  moiHure,  or  by  the  too  rapid  motion 
of  the  wheel,  it  be  over-heated  in  the  aft  of  polilhing  it,  it 
is  faid  to  become  whitifh  or  turbid.  Bruckmann  placed  a 
polifned,  but  not  perfeftly  pure,  chryfoprafe  on  the  heated 
Hove  in  his  room,  and  after  lome  weeks  found  it  quite 
opaque,  of  a dirty  dark-green  colour,  and  full  of  black 
flaws. 

Jewellers  formerly  ufed  to  place  a gold  foil  under  the 
more  tranfparent  Silefian  chryfoprafes. 

Its  comparatively  high  price  has  produced  excellent  imi- 
tations in  paHe  ; but  they  are  eafily  known  by  their  inferior 
hardnefs  and  greater  fpecific  gravity,  the  metallic  oxyd 
with -which  the  glafs  is  coloured  being  probably  lead. 

The  Opal,  or  noble  opal,  to  diflinguifli  it  from  the  common 
and  femi-opal  that  have  no  vivid  colours,  is  a very  brittle 
Hone,  and  its  fpecific  gravity  feldom  exceeds  2;  but  the 
beautiful  play  of  colours  arifing  out  of  thefe  very  imper- 
feftions,  the  brilliant  blue,  green,  red,  and  yellow-coloured 
fpots,  varioufly  mixed  and  modified,  have,  notwjthftanding 
its  inferior  hardnefs,  procured  it  a diftinguilhed  place  among 
the  gems.  In  modern  times  fine'  opals  of  moderate  bulk 
have&  been  frequently  fold  at  the  price  ©f  diamonds  of  the 
fame  fize  ; the  * Turks  are  uncommonly  partial  to  it ; but 
the  efiimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  ancients  (who 
alfo  called  it  paderos,  or  child  beautiful  as  love),  furpaffes 
belief;  indeed,  Nonius,  the  Roman  fenator,  preferred  ba- 
nifhment  to  parting  with  his  favorite  opal  which  was  coveted 
by  Marc  Antony.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  many  cf 
the  Hones  defcribed  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  as  beau- 
tiful opals  of  great  hardnefs  were  opalefcent  fapphlres.  ^ In 
modern  times,  too,  many  fine  glafs  pafies  have  been  fold  at 
enormous  prices  for  oriental  opals  ; for  this  is  the  name  given 
to  the  molt  brilliant  varieties,  though  none  of  them  are 
known  to  be  found  out  of  Europe,  the  mofl  brilliant  com- 
ing from  Hungary.  The  lapidaries,  who  generally  cut  the 


opal  limply  en  calochon,  which  form  i§  the  mofi  advanta- 
geous for  its  play  of  colours,  diffinguiffi  feveral  varieties  of 
this  Hone,  fome  of  them  belonging  to  the  fub-fpecies,  called 
common  and  femi-opal  by  Werner.  That  in  which  the 
colours  appear  as  fpecks  or  fpangles,  the  French  jewellers 
call  opale  a paillettes,  that  with  flakes,  or  lengthened  fpots,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  opale  a jlammes  ; they  farther  dif- 
tinguilh  the  yellow  opal,  which  is  eHeemed  only  when  it  is  of 
a brilliant  gold  yellow  ; the-  blachtfh  opal,  with  faint,  parti- 
cularly reddifh  or  violet  colours,  appearing  fometimes  in  the 
manner  of  burning  nearly  extinguished  charcoal ; the  wine- 
opal,  in  which,  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
the  yellowilh-red  predominates  ; if  it  appear  quite  r<  d 
when  viewed  in  this  pofition,  it  is  called  girafol,  which  name 
is  alfo  given  to  the  corundum-Har  Hone ; the  milk-opal , milky 
white,  fometimes  but  imperfeftly  tranfparent,  appearing 
blueifh  and  reddifh  blue  when  held  againff  the  light,  and  offers 
ing  here  and  there  fmall  fpecks  of  green  and  purple.  The 
matrix  of  the  opal,  a dark  grey  disintegrated  porphyry, 
with  brilliant  particles  of  opal  diffeminated,  is  likewife  feen 
cut  into  ring  Hones,  &c.  If  this  porphyritic  fubflance  is 
found  to  be  perfeftly  black,  (in  which  cafe  the  diffeminated 
noble  opal  appears  to  Hill  greater  advantage,)  the  black 
colour  is  in  general  artificially  produced  by  foaking  the 
Hone  in  oil,  and  fufcjefting  it  to  the  aftion  of  the  fire  ; the 
carbonaceous  matter  thus  produced  remains  in  the  pores  of 
the  matrix,  while  the  diffeminated  grains  of  opal,  provided 
the  heat  had  not  been  too  intenfe,  retain  their  original  bril- 
liancy. 

The  variety  of  femi-opal,  called  oculus  mundi,.  or  hydro- 
phane  (becaufe  it  becomes  tranfparent  and  often  even  iridef- 
cent  when  immerfed  in  water,  but  returns  to  its  original 
Hate  of  opacity  as  fcon  as  the  abforbed  moiHure  is  again  eva- 
porated), is  fometimes  fet  in  rings  an  jour,  and  the  rate  at 
which  even  the  fmalleH  of  thefe  Hones  were  formerly  fold  is 
truly  ridiculous ; at  prefent  their  price  is  confiderably  low- 
ered, though  they  Hill  continue  to  be  objefts  of  curiofity. 
It  is  found  in  Hungary,  Iceland,  and  Hubertfburgh,  See.  : 
many  that  come  from  the  two  laH  mentioned  places  acquire 
both  tranfparency  and  iridefcence  by  imbibing  water.  See 
Hydropiiane. 

Two  or  three  other  fuhHances  that  rank  by  courtefy 
among  the  gems,  hut  are  fcareely  of  the  fame  hardnefs  with 
quartz,  are  the  Vefuvian  (idocrafe  of  the.  French  fchool), 
and  the  chryfolite  and  olivine,  united  by  Haiiy  under  the 
name  of  peridot. 

Vefuvian,  ( idocrafe  of  Haiiy,)  known  alfo  by  the  name 
of  hyacinthine,  or  brown  volcanic  hyacinth,  is  Sufficiently  hard 
to  fcratch  quartz  ; its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  3.4 ; it  is 
fcnfibly  do ub le-xe fraft in g ; its  colour  is  generally  reddifh- 
brown,  often  approaching  to  hyacinth  red,  but  likewife 
olive-green  of  various  depth  and  even  blackilh-green.  Its 
frafture  is  vitreous,  uneven  : tlie  primitive  form  of  its 

cryfihls,  which  have  a polifhed  Shining  furfacc,  is  a very 
Short  prifm  with  fquare  bale  ; the  Secondary  cryftals  are 
formed  by  the  truncation  of  all  the  edges.  (See  Vesu- 
VIAN. ) It  is  often  difficult  to  difiinguiih  it  in  its  natural 
Hate  from  common  garnet ; Sauffure,  deferibing  a yellowilh- 
red  variety  of  the  latter  found  at  Diffehtis,  was  milled  to 
confider  it  as  the  fame  with  Vefuvian.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  and.  hardnefs  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  garnet.  It  is 
often  very  difficult  to  difiinguifii  it  from  chryfolite  when 
cut  and  polifhed  : for  both  agree  in  fpecific  gravity  and 
double  refraftion,  fo  that  no  diltinftive  character  remains 
except  a flight  difference  in  colour,  which  is  generally  of  a 
lighter  olive-green  in  the  chryfolite  than  in  the  Vefuvian, 
and  in  the  latter  is  commonly  obfeured  by  an  admixture  of 

black. 
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“black.  From  the  Brafilian  tourmaline  it  is  eafily  diflin- 
guifned  by  not  being  eledfric  except  by  fridtion,  while  the 
tourmaline  becomes  electric  by  heat. 

The  more  tranfparent  varieties  of  the  Vefuvian  or  ido- 
crafe  are  cut  and  poliffied  by  the  Neapolitan  lapidaries,  who 
fell  them  to  travellers  as  objects  of  curiofity,  under  the  name 
of  Vefwvian  gems  ; but  they  are  of  little  value  and  feldom 
employed  as  articles  of  jewellery.  Dr.  Bonvoifm  has  lately 
defcribed  a beautiful  variety  of  this  fubflance,  under  the 
name  of  peridot-idocrafe : it  is  found  in  the  ferpentine  rock 
-Tefta-Ciarva,  in  Piedmont,  in  cryfla'ls  of  a delicate  green 
colour,  paffing  fometimes  into  yellowifh-red,  or  wine 
colour. 

Chryfollte , or  Peridot , — Its  ufual  colour  is  a high  piflachio- 
green,  approaching  fometimes  to  olive-green,  more  rarely 
to  grafs-green  : it  is  alfo  found  paffing  into  reddiffi-clove 
brown,  but  this  variety  is  no  objedl  of  jewellery.  The 
general  form  of  its  cryflals  is  that  of  a flattened  prifm  of 
from  four  to  eight  lateral  planes,  with  a pyramidal  or  cunei- 
form fummit,  which  is  often  truncated.  It  has  confiderable 
double  refradtion.  Its  geognoftic  fituation  is  not  well 
known,  nor  even  the  country  from  which  it  comes  : that 
which  is  more  particularly  an  article  of  commerce  is  brought 
to  Europe  from  the  Levant. 

The  colours  of  the  chryfolite,  though  not  vivid,  are 
chafle  and  pleafing  ; but  the  hardnefs  of  this  Hone  is  fo 
inconfiderable  that  it  foon  becomes  dull  and  uniightly  when 
ufed  for  ornament ; hence  it  has  never  been  much  valued, 
for,  indeed,  according  to  a faying  among  French  lapidaries, 

“ Oui  a deux  peridots 
En  a un  de  trop.” 

What  is  not  elfcemed  is  generally  negledted,  and  confe- 
quently  confounded  with  other  things  it  may  referable : 
thus  the -chryfolite  (which  name  was  probably  given  by  the 
ancients  to  our  topaze),  has  been  jumbled  together  with 
the  following  fubftances,  fome  of  them  more,  others  lefs  pre- 
cious than  itfelf : i.  Chryfoberil , either  limply  or  with  the 
epithets  of  oriental  and  opalefcent  ; 2.  Light -green  zircon,  from 
Ceylon;  3.  Yelloivilh-green  topaze,  from  Saxony;  4.  Yel- 
lowilh-green  beryl,  from  Siberia  ; y.Piflachio-green  tourmaline, 
from  Brafil ; 6.  Prebnite,  from  the  Cape;  7.  Tranfparent 
yellowilh-green garnet,  from  Saxony  ; 8.  Light-green  var.  of 
Vefuvian,  (idocrafe,  Haiiy)  ; 9 . Augite,  (pyroxene,  Haiiy); 
10.  Olive -green  quartz,  from  Glatz,  & c.  ; II.  Afparagus- 
Jlone,  from  Caprera,  near  Cape  Gate,  in  Murcia,  Spain  ; 
12.  Piftachio-green  apatite;  13.  Fluor -fpar  ; not  to  mention 
the  olivine  with  which  the  chryfolite  is  united  by  the  French 
fchool  of  mineralogy. 

Olivine,  though  fometimes  found  in  large  rounded  maffes, 
in  bafalt,  &c.  being  Hill  fofter  and  lefs  lightly  than  the  real 
chryfolite,  has,  for  aught  we  know,  never  been  employed 
for  purpofes  of  ornament. 

The  art  of  imitating  gems,  or  precious  Hones,  is  interefling 
as  a branch  of  experimental  chemiftry,  and  (though  fraud 
and  vanity  may  have  been  the  principal  caufes  that  brought 
it  to  early  perfection)  venerable  on  account  of  its  remote 
antiquity.  The  Egyptians  were  undoubtedly  in  pofleffion 
of  this  art,  as  feveral  valuable  relics  have  fufficiently  proved. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  and  his  countrymen  were 
equally  Ikilful  in  imitating  emeralds  and  other  tranfparent 
Hones,  by  colouring  cryllals  ; they  alfo  manufactured  onyx 
and  fardonyx,  by  cementing  red  and  dark  coloured  to  a 
white  layer  of  chalcedony.  Their  pafles  or  impreffions  of 
engraved  gems,  their  cubes,  & c.  for  mofaic  pavement,  their 
beautiful  vafes  with  figures  in  bas  relief,  are  Hill  fubjeCts  of 
admiration  to  the  curious.  But  alfo  at  this  prefent  day  we 
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are  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  art  of  counterfeiting  precious 
Hones  ; indeed,  there  is  none,  except  the  noble  opal,  which 
has  been  found  too  difficult  for  imitation.  It  is'  no  eafy 
matter,  by  mere  infpedlion,  to  diflinguifh  the  better  kind 
of  factitious  Hones  or  pafles  from  the  real  rems,  for  which 
they  are  fubflituted ; and  the  difficulty  01  diferiminating 
them  increafes  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  impraCti cable  to 
examine  into-thofe  external  and  phyfieal  characters  by  which, 
they  were  eafily  diflinguifned  before  they  had  pafled  through 
the  hands  of  art.  But  a deficiency  in  luflre,  a low  degree  of 
hardnefs,  yielding,  even  in  the  moft  perfect  pafles,  to  the 
edge  of  a knife,  and  their  fpecific  gravity  fc-ldom  exceeding 
that  of  common  gluts,  are  among  the  furefc  criteria  by  which 
thefe  artificial  productions  may  be  diflinguifhed.  With  regard 
to  the  lafl  of  thefe  characters,  however,  it  thouid  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  what  has  been  faid  above,  of  the  fuperiority  of 
the  artificial  over  the  true  chryfopras,  in  point  of  fpecific 
gravity,  may  pafs  for  an  exception. 

Coloured  glaffies,  dellined  to  imitate  the  diamond  and 
other  precious  Hones,  do  not  differ  from  enamel  except  in 
their  being  tranfparent.  Enamel  lofes  this  tranfparency  on 
account  of  the  oxyd  of  tin  which  generally  forms  the  bafe, 
and  which  is  very  difficult  to  vitrify.  (See  Enamel.)  The 
coloured  glaffies,  on  the  contrary,  preferve  their  tranfparency, 
becaufe  the  metallic  lubflances  ufed  for  colouring  them 
undergo  a complete  vitrification,  and  intimately  combine 
with  the  molecules  of  the  glafs.  The  requifites  of  good 
artificial  precious  Hones  confifl  in  their  being  as  hard  as 
pofiible,  without  veficles,  of  a perfeCt  tranfparency  ; and  in 
the  brilliancy  and  equality  of  the  colours.  The  lafl-men- 
tioned  quality  depends  on  the  exadt  mixture  before  fufion. 
The  longer  the  coloured  glafl'es  are  expofed  to  .the  action  of 
the  fire,  the  harder  they  become,  and  the  more  they  are 
freed  from  veficles.  But  this  long  continued  adlion  of  the 
fire  dellroys  and  volatilizes  the  colouring  matter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  blue  colour  made  of  cobalt,  which  refifls 
the  flrongefl  fire,  and  with  which,  therefore,  artificial  glaffies 
of  a high  degree  of  hardnefs  can  be  prepared.  It  is  this 
impoffibility  of  fixing  the  other  colours,  which  renders  the 
art  in  quefiion  fo  difficult,  and  obliges  mofl  artifls  to  be 
fatisfied  with  foft  glafs,  which  lofes  its  polifli  by  the  llightefl 
rubbing. 

Neri's  work,  on  the  art  of  glafs  making,  contains  a great 
number  of  procefies  to  colour  both  glafs  and  cryfiai ; but 
thofe  who  have  repeated  the  experiments  of  this  writer  have 
not  in  all  cafes  been  fatisfied  with  the  refults  they  obtained. 
Kunkel,  the  commentator  on  Neri’s  work,  has  likewife 
defcribed  various  methods  of  making  artificial  gems  ; he  has 
been  copied  by  all  authors  who  have  fince  written  upon  the 
mode  of  colouring  glafs,  and  great  encomiums  have  been 
beflowed  on  him  by  the  adepts  in  this  art.  But  a more 
modern  writer  on  this  fubjedt  is  M.  Fontanieu,  who  has 
given,  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments, which  are  faid  to  have  been  frequently  repeated  with 
the  befl  fuccefs,  and  to  deferve  more  attention  than  thofe 
of  others. 

The  firfl  objedt  of  M.  Fontanieu’s  refearches,  was  to  pro- 
duce a perfedtly  colourlefs  cryflal,  proper  to  take  the  colour 
intended  for  it,  and  this  he  calls  fondant  or  bafe.  They  are 
five  in  number. 

Firfl  Bafe.- — Two  parts  and  a half  of  lead  in  feales,  one 
part  and  a half  of  rock  cryflal  or  prepared  flints,  half  a part 
of  nitre,  the  fame  quantity  of  borax,  and  a quarter  part  of 
glafs  of  arfenic,  (by  “ parts’’  the  author  means  eight  ounces, 
hence  in  this  cafe  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  is,  lead  in 
feales  20 J,  rock-cfyflal  12  t,  nitre  4^,  borax  43,  arfenic 
2J)  being  well  pulverized  and  mixed,  form  the  ccmpofition 
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of  the  firft  bale.  This  mixture  being  put  into  a Heffian 
crucible,  and  fubmitted  to  the  fire,  is  converted  into  frit. 
When  perfectly  melted  it  is  poured  into  cold  water  ; after 
which  it  is  melted  a fecond  and  a third  time,  always  in  a 
new  crucible,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  water  for  each 
renewal  of  the  procefs  be  perfectly  clear,  and  that  the  lead 
which  may  happen  to  be  ’-evived  be  feparated  from  it. 

Second  Safe. — Two  parts  and  a half  of  white  cerufe,  one 
part  of  prepared  flints,  half  a part  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  a 
quarter  part  of  calcined  borax.  This  mixture  is  melted  in 
a Heifian  crucible,  and  poured  into  cold  water  ; it  is  then  to 
be  melted  again,  and  wafhed  a fecond  and  third  time,  as  in  the 
former  procefs. 

Third  Bafe. — Two  parts  of  minium,  one  part  of  rock- 
cryftal,  halt  part  of  nitre,  and  as  much  fait  of  tartar,  being 
well  mixed  and  melted,  are  poured  in  cold  water,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former. 

Fourth  Bafe. — Three  parts  of  calcined  borax,  one  part  of 
prepared  rock-cryftal,  and  one  part  of  fait  of  tartar,  are 
well  mixed  and  melted,  and  poured  into  luke-warm  water. 
After  being  dried  the  mafs  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  minium,  melted  and  wafhed  leveral  times,  as  directed 
above. 

Fifth  Bafe , or  Mayence  Bafe. — This  is  one  of  the  fineft 
cryltalline  compofitions  our  author  is  acquainted  with.  Three 
parts  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  one  part  of  prepared  rock-cryftal,  ai  e 
mixed  and  made  into  frit,  on  which,  after  it  lias  cooled  in  the  cru- 
cible, warm  water  is  poured  to  diffolve  it.  This  folution  being  de- 
canted into  a flone-ware  pan,  aquafortis  is  gradually  poured  into 
it,  until  it  ceafes  to  effervefce.  The  water  is  again  decanted, 
and  the  frit  is  wafhed  in  luke-warm  water,  until  it  has  no 
longer  any  tafle.  The  frit  is  then  dried,  and  mixed  with 
one  part  and  a half  of  fine  cerufe,  or  white  lead  in  fcales  ; 
this  mixture  mud  be  well  levigated,  being  befprinkled  at  the 
fame  time  with  diililled  water.  To  one  part  and  a half 
(i  2 ounces)  of  this  powder  dried,  add  an  ounce  of  calcined 
borax  ; let  the  whole  be  well  mixed  in  a marble  mortar,  then 
melted  and  poured  into  cold  water,  as  the  other  bafes  already 
defcribed.  Thefe  fufions  and  lotions  having  been  repeated, 
you  mix  with  the  whole  powdered  compofition  a twelfth  part 
of  nitre.  This  new  mixture  being  melted  for  the  laft  time, 
you  will  find  in  the  crucible  a beautiful  crvftalline  mais,  pof- 
ieffing,  as  the  author  exprelfes  himfe’f,  much  of  the 
Orient. 

It  -fhould  have  been  obferved  before,  that  Mr.  Fontanieu 
begins  his  operation  with  preparing  the  filiceous  fubftances 
he  employed  for  the  proceffes  juft  defcribed  ; he  places  them 
in  a degree  of  heat  capable  of  making  the  mais  red  hot, after  which 
he  pours  it  into  cold  water,  next  he  decants  the  water,  arid  having 
dried  the  flinty  mafs,  he  pounds  it,  and  fifts  the  coarfe  powder 
through  a filk  fieve  ; he  then  digells  it  during  iome  hours  with 
muriatic  acid,  which  diffolvcs  the  heterogeneous  matter  often 
mixed  with  the  fund  ; he  then  pours  off  the  acid,  wafhes  the 
fand  feveral  times  to  take  away  the  acid  remains  ; dries  it, 
and  paffes  it  a fecond  time  through  the  fieve. 

The  fubftances  employed  for  colouring  factitious  gems  are 
metallic  oxyds  ; and  on  the  proper  preparation  of  thefe  oxyds 
depends  the  vividnefs  of  the  colours. 

I.  From  Gold. — To  obtain  the  purple  colour  known  by 
the  name  of  precipitate  of  Caflius,  Mr.  Fontanieu  employs 
three  different  proceffes,  of  which  the  following,  as  he  ac- 
quaints us,  is  by  far  the  bed. 

Diftil  in  a glafs  retort,  placed  in  a bath  of  afhes,  fome  gold 
diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  made  with  three  parts  of  nitrous,  and 
one  part  muriatic  acid  ; when  the  acid  is  puffed  over,  and  the 
gold  contained  in  the  retort  appears  dry,  leave  the  veffel  to 
cool,  then  pour  it  into  fome  new  aqua  regia  and  proceed  to 
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diftil  as  before.  Replace  the  aqua  regia  twice  upon  the 
gold,  and  diftil  the  fame.  After  thefe  four  operations,  pour 
by  little  and  little  into  the  retort  fome  oil  of  tartar  per  de- 
liquium,  which  will  occafion  a trifle  effervefcence  ; when 
this  ceafes,  diftil  the  mixture  till  it  becomes  dry,  and  then  put 
fome  warm  water  into  the  retort.  Shake  the  whole,  and  put 
it  into  a cucurbit,  wren  a precipitate  is  depofited,  the  colour 
of  which  is  fometimes  brown  and  fometimes  yellow.  After 
having  wafned  this  precipitate,  dry  it.  The  mineral  pur- 
ple thus  prepared  is  laid  to  be  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
two  other  proceffes  propofed  by  M.  Fontanieu,  fince  two 
grains  of  it  only  are  fufficient  to  an  ounce  of  the  bafe, 
whilft  it  requires  of  the  other  two  a twentieth  part  of  the 
bafe.  The  fame  author  found  alfo  the  means  of  exalting  the 
colour  of  the  precipitate  of  Caifius  by  putting  to  it  a fixth 
part  of  its  weight  of  glafs  of  antimony  finely  powdered, 
and  of  nitre  in  the  proportion  of  a drachm  to  eight' ounces 
of  the  bafe. 

2.  From  Silver. — The  cxvd  of  filver  being  vitrified, 
produces  a yellowifh-grey  colour.  This  oxyd  enters  only 
into  the  compofition  of  the  yellow  artificial  diamond  and 
opal.  Mr.  Fontanieu  introduces  it  into  the  bafe  in  the  form 
of  horn  filver  ( luna  cornea ).  In  order  to  prepare  it,  he  dif- 
folves  the  filver  in  nitrous  acid,  and  afterwards  pours  into  it 
a folution  of  fea  fait : a white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which, 
being  wafhed  and  dried,  melts  very  readily  in  the  fire,  and  is 
foon  volatilized,  if  not  mixed  with  vitrifiable  matter. 

3.  From  Copper. — The  oxyd  of  copper  imparts  to  white 
glafs  the  fineft  green  colour  ; but  if  this  metal  be  not  exadt- 
ly  in  a ftate  of  oxydation  it  produces  a brownifh-red  colour. 
Mountain  blue  verdigris,  and  the  refidue  of  its  diftillation, 
are  the  preparations  of  copper  which  M.  Fontanieu  employs 
to  make  the  artificial  emerald. 

4.  From  Iron. — Though  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the- 
oxyds  of  iron  communicate  a very  fine  tranfparent  red  co- 
lour to  white  glafs,  our  author  could  only  obtain  from  it  a 
pale  red,  a little  opaque.  The  oxyd  of  iron  he  employed  was 
in  the  proportion  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  bale.  There 
are  various  ways  of  preparing  the  oxyd  of  iron  called  crocus 
Martis,  or  faffron  of  Mars.  In  general  it  is  neceffary  that 
this  metal  be  fo  far  oxydated  that  the  magnet  ceafes  to  at- 
tract it.  Thus  one  may  ufe  the  fcales  of  iron  found  upon 
the  bars  of  furnaces,  which  ferve  to  diftil  aquafortis.  By 
digefting  filings  of  fteelwith  diililled  vinegar,  then  evaporat- 
ing and  replacing  the  vinegar  ten  or  twelve  times  upon  thefe 
filings,  and  drying  them  alternately,  an  oxyd  of  iron  is  ob- 
tained, which  muft  be  fifted  through  a filk  fieve,  and  then 
calcined.  The  oxyd  of  iron,  thus  obtained  by  the  vinegar, 
our  author  fays,  only  introduced  into  his  baiesa  green  colour 
inclining  to  yellow.  By  the  following  procefs  one  of  the 
fineft  red  colours  is  obtained  : Let  an  ounce  of  iron-filings 
be  diffolved  in  nitrous  acid  in  a glafs  retort,  2nd  diftilled 
over  a fand-bath  to  drynefs.  After  having  replaced  the  acid 
or  the  dry  oxyd,  and  re -diililled  it  a fecond  and  a third 
time,  it  is  then  edulcorated  with  fpirits  of  wine, and  afterwards 
wafhed  with  diililled  water. 

5.  From  the  Magnet — It  is  neceffary  to  calcine  the  mag 
net  before  it  be  introduced  into  the  vitrifications  ; having, 
therefore,  torrefied  the  magnet  during  two  hours,  it  muft 
be  wafhed  and  dried.  It  is  only  employed  in  the  compofi- 
tion of  the  common  opal. 

6.  From  Col  alt. — The  oxyd  of  cobalt  is  made  ufe  of  for 
introducing  a blue  colour  into  glafs  : but  as  this  metal  is 
rarely  free  from  iron  and  bifmuth,  it  is  firll  neceffary  to  fe- 
parate  them  from  it  ; which  is  done  by  calcining  the  cobalt 
ore  in  order  to  difer.gage  the  arfenic  ; and  next  diddling  the 
Oxyd  in  a retort  with  ial  ammoniac,  when  the  iron  and  the 
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bifmuth  are  found  fublimed  with  this  fait.  The  diflillation 
mull  be  repeated  with  the  fal  ammoniac  till  this  fait  is  no 
longer  coloured  yellow.  The  cobalt  which  remains  in  the 
corn ute  is  then  calcined  in  a potfherd,  and  becomes  a very 
pure  oxyd,  which  being  introduced  into  the  bafe,  in  the 
proportion  of  a 900th  part,  gives  it  a very  fine  blue  colour  ; 
the  intenfity  of  which  may  be  encreafed  at  difcretion  by  the 
addition  of  oxyd  of  cobalt. 

7.  From  Tin. — The  oxyd  of  tin,  which  is  of  a white  co- 
lour, renders  opaque  the  glafs  with  which  it  is  melted,  and 
forms  white  enamel.  For  this  purpofe  calcine  the  putty  of 
tin  ; then  wa(h  and  dry  it,  and  fift  it  through  a filk  fieve. 
Take  fix  pounds  of  the  fecond  bafe,  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
calcined  putty  of  tin,  and  forty-eight  grains  of  rnanga- 
nefe. 

8.  From  Antimony.  Antimony  is  only  fufceptible  of 
vitrification  in  a certain  Hate  of  oxydation,  and  then  it  pro- 
duces a reddilh  hyacinth-coloured  glafs  ; but  if  the  antimony 
be  in  a ftate  of  abfolute  calx,  fuch  as  the  diaphoretic  an- 
timony, then  it  is  no  longer  vitrifiable,  and  may  be  fubditu- 
ted  for  oxyd  of  tin,  to  make  white  enamel.  M.  Fontanieu 
makes  ufe  of  it  in  the  compofition  of  artificial  topazes. 

9.  From  Manganefe. — Employed  in  a finall  quantity,  this 
metallic  fubdance  renders  the  glafs  whiter ; a larger  quan- 
tity produces  a very  fine  violet  colour,  and  a dill  larger  dofe 
renders  the  glafs  black  and  opaque.  There  are  two  ways  of 
preparing  manganefe.  The  moll  fimple  confids  in  expofing 
it  to  a red  heat,  and  then  quenching  it  with  diftilled  vinegar  : 
it  is  afterwards  dried  and  powdered,  in  order  to  pal’s  it 
through  a filk  fieve.  The  other  method,  of  preparing 
the  manganefe  proper  to  furnilh  a red  colour,  is  defcribed 
by  Haudiquer  de  Blancourt,  who  calls  it  “ fufible  manga- 
nefe.” Take  of  manganefe  of  Piedmont  one  pound;  torre- 
fy and  pulverize  it  ; then  mix  it  with  a pound  of  nitre,  and 
calcine  the  mixture  during  twenty-four  hours  ; afterwards 
walk  it  repeatedly  in  warm  water,  till  the  water  of  the 
leys  has  no  longer  any  tade  ; dry  the  manganefe,  and  mix 
with  it  an  equal  weight  of  fal  ammoniac  ; levigate  this  mix- 
ture on  a flab  of  porphyry  with  fulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  water  to  the  itrength  of  vinegar.  Dry  the  mixture, 
and  introduce  it  into  a cornute  ; diftil  by  a graduated  fire  ; 
and  when  tiie  fal  ammoniac  is  fublimed,  weigh  it,  and  add 
to  the  mixture  an  equal  quantity.  Then  diftil  and  fublime 
as  before,  and  repeat  the  operation  fix  times,  being  careful 
at  each  time  to  mix  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  manganefe 
upon  the  porphyry  with  diluted  fulphuric  acid. 

At  Turnhault,  in  Bohemia,  a fufible  glafs  is  fold  of  a yel- 
low colour,  very  like  that  of  the  Brazil  topaze  : which, 
when  expofed  to  a degree  of  fire  in  a cupel  fufficient  to 
redden  it,  becomes  of  a very  fine  ruby  colour,  more  or  lefs 
deep,  according  to  the  degree  of  fire  to  which  it  has  been 
expofed.  Fontanieu,  who  a (fayed  this  glafs,  found  it  to  con- 
tain a great  deal  of  lead  ; but  was  notable  to  difeoverany 
gold  in  it. 

M.  Fontanieu  obferves,  that  there  are  three  degrees  of  fire 
for  factitious  gems,  very  different  in  their  energy.  The  fire 
kept  up  in  the  wind  furnaces  in  the  laboratory  of  chemids, 
is  lefs  adlive  than  that  whole  efiebt  is  accelerated  by  means 
of;  bellows  ; and  a fire  fupported  by  wood,  and  kept  up 
during  fixty  hours  without  interruption,  produces  fingular 
e.Tebls  in  vitrification,  and  renders  the  glafs  finer  and  lefs 
alterable.  When  recourfe  is  had  to  the  forge,  in  order  to 
operate  a vitrification,  it  is  necelfary  to  turn  about  the  cru- 
cible from  time  to  time,  that  the  mafs  may  melt  equally. 
Some  coal  alio  (houid  be  replaced  in  proportion  as  it  confumes 
towards  the  nozlc  of  the  bellows  ; for  without  this  precau 
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tion  we  (houid  run  the  rifle  of  cooling  the  crucible  opnoflic 
to  the  name,  and  probably  of  cracking  it.  Though  this? 
is  the  readied  way  of  melting,  it  (houid  not  be  employed 
out  of  choice  ; for  the  crucible  often  breaks,  or  coals 
get  mto  u,  wluch  may  reduce  the  lead  to  the  metallic 
ltate.  ihe  wind  furnace  is  either  fquare  or  round.  A 
fmall  caxe  of  baked  clay  or  brick,  of  the  thicknefs  of  an 
inch,  is  placed  upon  the  grate,  and  upon  this  cake  is  placed 
the  crucible,  furrounded  with  coals.  The  degree  of  heat 
produced  by  this  furnace  is  much  lefs  than  that  of  the 
forge  ; but  m order  to  fucceed  in  the  vitrification,  M 
Fontanieu  recommends  the  ufe  of  a furnace  defcribed  byKuni. 
kel,of  which  the  interior  part  is  fo  difpofed,  that  we  may 
place  crucibles  at  three  different  heights;  and  the  name  of 
“ c‘lambers”  is  given  to  thofe  deps  on  which  the  crucibles 
are  placed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of  heat  cannot 
be  equal  m thefe  three  chambers.  In  the  fird,  or  lowed, 
tne  heat  is  greated  ; it  is  lefs  in  the  fecond,  and  dill  lefs 
m the  third  or  highed.  We  fhould  begin  by  placing  the 
crucibles  according  to  their  fize  in  thefe  different  cham- 
bers ; by  which  means  the  bed  effeft  in  vitrification  is  pro- 
duced. In  order  to  conduit  the  fire  well,  only  three  billets 
of  wood  fliould  be  put  into  the  furnace  at  a time  for  the 
fird  twenty  hours  ; four  billets  at  a time  for  the  next 
twenty  hours  ; and  fix  billets  for  . the  lad  twenty  hours  • 
in  all  fixty  hours.  The  furnace  is  then  left  to  cool,  care 
being  taken  to  dop  the  air  holes  with  fome  lute  ; and  in 
about  forty-eight  hours  after,  when  the  kiln  is  quite  cold 
the  crucible  is  to  be  withdrawn. 

Compactions.— To  make  the  white  'diamond,  take  the  above 
fifth,  or  bafe  of  Mayence.  This  bafe  is  very  pure,  and  has 
no  colour. 

This  is  fimilar  to  the  beautiful  white  pade,  fo  gene- 
rally  known  by  the  appellation  of  “ Strafe,”  which  was 
the  name  of  its  inventor. 

For  the  yellow  diamond. — To  an  ounce  of  the  fourth  bafe 
add,  for  colour,  24  grains  of  horn  diver,  or  ten  grains  of 
gials  of  antimony.  ° 

For  the  fapphire.  To  24  ounces  of  the  Mayence  bafe 
acl  1,  lor  colour,  two  drachms,  46  grains  of  the  calx  of 
cobalt. 

For  the  oriental  ruby To  16  ounces  of  the  Mayence 

bale,  add,  lor  colour,  a mixture  of  2 drachms  48  grains  of 
the  precipitate  of  Cadius,  the  fame  quantity  of  crocus  mar- 
tis  prepared  in  aquafortis,  the  fame  of  golden  fulphur  of 
antimony  and  of  fufible  manganefe,  with  the  addition  of 
two  ounces  of  rock  crydal:  or,  2.  To  20  ounces  of  the 
bale  made  with  flint,  add  half  an  ounce  of  fufible  mano-a- 
nefe,  and  two  ounces  of  rock  crydal. 

For  the  Balds  ruby.—  1.T0  16  ounces  of  the  Mayence  bafe 
add  the  above  colouring  powder,  but  diminidied  a fourth 

"r  °r /■  2‘  T®  20  ounces  of  the  bafe  made  with  flints, 
add  the  lame  colouring  powder,  but  with  a fourth  lefs  of 
the  manganefe. 

For  the  oriental  topaze To  24  ounces  of  the  fird  or 

third  bafe,  add  for  colour  five  drachms  of  glafs  of  anti 
mony.  ° 

For  the  Brazil  topaze.— To  24  ounces  of  the  fecond  or 
third  bafe,  add  for  colour  1 ounce  24  grains  of  the 
Caffius^  antim0ny>  and  8 grains  of  the  precipitate  of 

, ,For  tbe  Saxon  topaze To  24  ounces  of  the  fird  or 

third  bafe,  add,  for  colour,  fix  drachms  of  the  glafs  of  an- 
timony. ° 

For  the  hyacinth.— To  24  ounces  of  the  bafe  made  with 
rock  crydal,  add,  lor  colour,  2 drachms  48  grains  of  glafs  of 
antimony.  & 
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For  the  amethyjl — To  24  ounces  of  the  Mayence  bafe, 
add, for  colour,  four  drachms  of  prepared  manganefe  and  four 
grains  of  precipitate  of  Caffius. 

For  the  emerald. — 1.  To  15  ounces  of  either  of  the  bafes, 
add,  for  colour,  one  drachm  of  mountain  blue,  and  fix  grains 
of  glafs  of  antimony;  or,  2.  To  an  ounce  of  the  fecond 
bafe,  add,  for  colour,  20  grains  of  glafs  of  antimony,  and 
3 grains  of  calx  of  cobalt. 

°For  the  beryl. — To  24  ounces  of  the  third  bafe,  add,  for 
colour,  96  grains  of  glafs  of  antimony,  and  4 grains  of  calx 
of  f obalt. 

For  the  common  opal. — To  an  ounce  of  tne  third  bafe  add, 
for  colour,  ten  grains  of  horn-iilver,  two  grains  of  magnet, 
and  26  grains  of  an  abforbent  earth. 

Gems.  Engraved  gems,  engraved Jlones  ; plerres  gravees,  gem- 
mes,  Fr.  ; gemme,  gemme  antichejigurate,  Ital.  ; gejchnittenejleine, 
gemmen,  Germ.  ; gemnla,  gemma  ccelata,  Lat.;  names  given  to 
the  productions  of  an  art  which  was  held  in  great  eftimation 
by  the  ancients,  and  has  alfo  in  modern  times  maintained  its 
rank  among  the  fine  arts  dependent  on  defign.  It  would  be 
fmitlefs  to  attempt  tracing  the  hiitory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Glyphc  Slrt,  (for  this  is  the  name  which  modern  writers  have 
given  to  the  art  of  engraving  figures  on  hard  and  precious 
llones — the  of  the  Greeks,)  to  thofe  remote  pe- 

riods of  which  fcarcely  any  records  remain ; but  the  numerous 
engraved  llones  Hill  extant  enable  us,  with  tolerable  exaClnefs, 
to  mark  the  principal  eras  through  which  that  art  has  palled. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  its  origin  is  coeval  with 
that  of  the  filler  arts,  in  which  the  ancients  excelled  ; that, 
like  them,  it  had  its  zenith  of  perfection  ; was,  with  them, 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  revived  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

From  the  moll  ancient  records  we  polfefs,  the  holy  ferip- 
tures,  it  appears  that  the  glyptic  art  was  praCtifed  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Mofes,  who  mentions  the  artifts  that  were 
employed  to  engrave  in  onyx  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  But  from  fome  apparently  very  ancient  engraved 
gems  difeovered  in  India,  with  Shanfcrit  inferiptions,  Rafpe 
and  others  have  inferred,  that  Afia  has  a fair  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  having  been  in  the  pofTefiion  of  that  art  even  before 
Egypt ; but  their  mode  of  reafoning  does  not  appear  altoge- 
ther conclufive.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing was  carried  to  a high  pitch  of  perfection  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  they  can  fcarcely  be  laid  in  any  inftance  to  have 
elevated  their  minds  to  the  conception  of  ideal  beauty. 
They  fir  11  employed  this  art  for  engraving  hieroglyphic 
fio-ures  on  bafaltand  granite,  and  afterwards  extended  it  to 
thofe  hard  llones  of  which  we  find  moll  of  their  feals  and 
fcarabtei  are  formed,  fome  of  which  are  of  admirable  work- 
man fliip.  ' 

The  exaCl  period  when  this  art  was  introduced  into  Greece 
cannot  eaiily  be  determined.  Pliny  fuppofes  that  rings  were 
not  known  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  ; but  Plutarch  is 
of  a contrary  opinion,  for,  according  to  him,  Polygnotes 
had  reprefented  Ulylfes  with  a ring  on  one  of  his  fingers. 
Winkelmann  fuppofes,  that  one  of  the  moll  ancient  gems  oi 
Grecian  workmanlhip  we  know,  namely,  that  on  which  the 
dying  Othryades  is  reprefented,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  The  firft  name  of  any  engraver  mentioned 
by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  is  that  of  Theodorus  of  Samos, 
who  is  faid  to  have  engraved,  740  years  before  Chrill,  that 
famous  emerald  which  Polycrates  threw  into  the  fea. 

The  Greeks  were  the  molt  palfionate  lovers  of  rings  and 
engraved  llones.  Of  the  Cyrenians  it  is  faid,  that  the  molt 
parfxmonious  among  the  higher  claffes  were  feen  to  wear 
rings  of  the  value  of  ten  minsc.  They  were  a moll  effential 
ornament  on  the  fingers  of  flute  players  and  other  mufieal 


performers.  In  Greece,  the  art  had  arrived  at  the  higheil 
pitch  of  perfection  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
appears,  that  under  the  Roman  emperors,  fome  excellent  en- 
gravers of  gems  repaired  to  Rome,  to  praCtife  their  art ; but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  they  actually  introduced  it  : all  we  know 
is,  that  the  Latin  tongue  had  no  term  to  render  that  of 
AaxTvA»o'yA-j$E:,  and  that  among  the  many  Greek  names  per- 
petuated on  ancient  gems,  there  are  but  few  that  appear  4o 
have  belonged  to  Roman  artifts.  The  glyptic  art  maintain- 
ed a tolerable  degree  of  excellence  t ill  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus,  when,  together  with  the  other  arts.,  it  begun  gra- 
dually to  decay.  From  Rome  it  fpread  alrnoll  over  the 
whole  weft  of  Europe  ; but  at  the  time  of  the  laft  emperors 
nothing  remained  except  the  mechanical  part : the  genius  and 
fpirit  of  the  art,  the  correCtnefs  of  defign  and  tafte,  the  no- 
blenefs  of  exprefiion,  and  even  many  of  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  which  the  ancient  mailers  had  availed  themfelves  for 
conveying  their  grand  ideas  on  the  Hone,  were  all  vaniftied  to- 
gether. But,  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  dur- 
ing the  darknefs  of  thofe  ages,  in  which  all  the  arts  and 
fciences  hovered  qn  the  very  brink  of  perdition,  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  art  was  Hill,  in  fome  meafure,  |«-e- 
ferved,  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire. 
Many  gems,  efpecially  in  relief,  called  cameos,  were 
manufactured  as  well  for  ornamenting  holy  veffels,  as  prayer, 
and  other  religious  books.  Nor  was  the  ufe  of  feals  and 
feal-rings  altogether  difeontinued.  In  the  royal  library 
at  Berlin  were  preferved  feveral  litany  and  pfalm-books- 
of  the  9th  and  following  century,  richly  ornamented  with 
engraved  Hones  of  the  fame  periods,  and  fome  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  Sulzer,  were  not  without  merit.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  author  of  the  “ Memorie  degli  intagliotori 
moderni,’’  mentions  an  engraved  gem  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  he-  faw  at  Bologna,  which  was  very  well  execu- 
ted (molto  ben  fatto).  From  this  it  would  appear,  that 
the  art  has,  in  fome  meafure,  maintained  itfelf  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  of  the  eailern 
empire  ; and  it  was  in  the  former,  where,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  again  rofe  to  endeavour  to  refume  its  former 
fplendour.  Giulianelli,  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned 
“ Memorie,’’  appears  to  judge  right,  in  obferving,  that 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  revival  of  the  glyptic  art  in  Italy, 
under  the  popes  Martin  V.  and  Paul  II.  was  the  then 
prevailing  tafte  for  colle&ing  the  numerous  remains  of 
ancient  art  ; and  the  engraved  gems  were  naturally  the 
firft  objefts  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of 
the  antique.  But  with  redoubled  vigour  it  began  to  thrive 
in  the  fecond  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the 
fullering  care  of  that  great  patron  of  arts  and  fciences 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  who  not  only  formed  a confiderable 
collection  of  antique  gems,  but  mod  munificently  encou- 
raged the  artifts  of  the  time  to  the  imitation  of  the  mailer- 
pieces  of  antiquity.  But  that  this  art  was  not  entirely 
new  at  that  period,  and  that  it  was  not  Florence  in  parti- 
cular where  it  was  reftored  to  life,  appears  from  the  con- 
temporary productions  of  Domenicbino,  a Milanefe,  who, 
on  account  of  his  fkill  in  -executing  railed  work,  was  fur- 
named  Da  Camel.  When  the  art  of  engraving  on  hard 
ftones  was  thus  encouraged,  and  again  cultivated  with 
zeal,  by  artifts  of  genius,  it  could  not  fail  to  make 
rapid  ftrides  towards  perfeCti-on.  Before  the  conqueft  of 
Rome,  in  1527,  a great  number  of  excellent  artifts  re- 
fided  in  that  capital,  and  fome  of  them  imitated  the  works 
of  excellent  mailers  with  fuch  fucccfs,  that  the  greatell 
cognofcenti  of  thofe  times  were  not  unfrequently  deceived 
by  them.  From  this  fecond  native  land  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  the  art  of  engraving  on  ftones  fpread  over  other 
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countries  of  Europe.  Sandrart  mentions  an  engraver  of 
Hones  at  Nuremberg,  of  the  name  of  Engelhard,  as  a 
friend  of  Albert  Durer.  France  owes  the  introduction  of 
this  and  all  other  arts  to  Francis  I.  who  invited  cele- 
brate t Italian  art  ills  to  fettle  in  that  country.  Spain  had 
likewife  fome  Italian  mailers  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  ; 
and  England,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  can  boaft 
of  artills,  in  every  refpett  fuperior  to  thole  of  the  French 
fchool. 

The  ftudy  of  antique  engraved  gems  has  in  all  times  en- 
gaged the  attention,  not  only  of  the  antiquary,  but  of  men 
of  l’cience  in  general,  and  principally  of  thole  artills,  who 
tonfider  take  and  clalfical  knowledge  as  objefts  not  un- 
worthy of  obtaining.  It  is  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  the 
importance  of  which  gems  are  to  the  hillorian  and  antiqua- 
ry ; fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  knowledge  of  a variety  of 
jigns  and  fymbols,  of  fubjefts  of  mythology  and  hillory, 
l'uch  as  the  images  of  gods,  heroes,  and  celebrated  men 
reprefented  on  them,  cannot  be  derived  from  a fource  move 
authentic  and  fatisfa&ory  than  they.  Even  thofe  ruder 
productions  of  early  periods  are  interclling,  fo  far  as  they 
alibi  in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  dependent  on  de- 
ilgn.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  antique  gems  that 
have  reached  modern  times,  (and  indeed  their  fuperior  du- 
rability, and  other  favourable  circumllances,  have  fortu- 
nately prefei  ved  a great  number  of  mafier-pieces  from  the 
ravages  of  time  and  barbarifm,)  may  be  confidered  as  fo 
many  models  for  forming  the  talle  of  the  ftudent  oi  the 
fine  arts,  and  for  ftoring  his  mind  with  correCt  ideas  of 
what  is  truly  beautiful. 

In  order  to  judge  with  precifion  of  the  merits  of  engrav- 
ed Hones,  not  only  fome  talle  and  acquaintance  with  the  art 
of  defign  are  required,  but  likewife  a competent  knowledge 
of  hillory  and  mythology,  and  of  the  hillory  of  the  art 
in  general,  by  which  we  are,  in  moll  cafes,  enabled  to  as- 
certain, whether  a given  gem  be  of  Egyptian,  Etrufcan, 
Grecian,  or  modern  origin  ; nor  is  it  lefs  ufeful,  for  the 
above  purpofe,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fubllances  that 
have  been  employed  both  by  ancient  and  modern  engravers. 
The  former  of  thefe  requifites  conflitute  the  object  of  par- 
ticular fciences  ; and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  will  fuf- 
fice to  give  a Snort  enumeration  of  thofe  fubllances.  Before 
we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  Hones,  con- 
vex on  one  fide,  are  called  cabochons,  or  cut  era  cabochon  ; fca- 
rabsi  are  oval  engraved  Hones,  with  the  upper  furface  cut 
in  the  Shape  of  a beetle,  or  fcarabaeus,  of  which  fometimes 
only  the  engraved  bafe  is  remaining  ; . grylli,  carricature 
heads,  or  heads  with  difiorted  features,  fo  called  from  an 
Athenian  of  the  name  of  Gryllas,  famous  for  his  uglmefs  ; 
caprices , or  fy'mplegmata,  are  heads  grouped  together  in  a fan- 
taHic  manner,  fuch  as  the  head  of  Meleager  joined  to  that 
of  a wild  boar  ; chimkras  are  imaginary  beings,  produced  by 
the  monftrous  union  of  the  members  of  leveral  creatures 
into  one  ; joined  ( conjugata ) are  heads  reprefented  together  on 
the  fame  profile  ; and  oppojhe  they  are  called  if  they  face 
each  other. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  fubHances  on  which  engravers 
of  gems  have  exercifed  their  Ikill  fcarcely  merit  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place  ; nor  did  the  ancients  make  ufe  of 
any  of  the  former  for  this  purpofe,  except  ivory,  which 
they  were  fond  of  working  (fee  Ivory)  ; but  none  of  the 
works  in  it  that  may  be  confidered  as  cameos  have  efcaped 
dellrudlion.  Shells  have  been  ufed  for  engraving  gems, 
but  only  by  modern,  efpecially  Italian  and  Dutch,  artifls  : 
they  employed  the  pearl-oyfler,  (mytilus  margaritiferus)  ; 
the  thick  failor-lhell  (nautilus  pompilius)  ; feveral  fpecies  of 
trochus,  cardium,  tellina,  and  cypraea.  Of  vegetable  fub- 


llances that  may  have  been  employed  for  this  purpofe  by 
the  ancients,  nothing  remains  but  ionic  fmall  pieces  of  fy- 
camore  wood  ot  Egyptian  origin,  on  which  hieroglyphic 
characters  are  engraved. 

Mineral  fubllances,  from  their  hardnefs  and  other  ufeful 
qualities,  are  more  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  engraver  ; 
and  none  more  fo  than  thofe  belonging  to  the  liliceous 
genus  of  the  earthy  clafs  of  minerals.  That  affemlslage 
of  Hones,  however,  which  is  diflinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
precious  Jtones,  or  gems  in  another  fenfe  of  the  word  (iee 
the  preceding  article  Gems,)  has  fcarcely  ever  been  employed 
by  the  ancients  for  the  purpofe  of  engraving  upon. 
Thefe  fcarce  and  fplendid  fubHances  were  confidered  iuffi- 
ciently  valuable  in  themfelves,  and  the  art  of  engraving 
was  more  judicioufly  employed  to  enhance  the  value  of 
other  lefs  expenfive  Hones,  which  moreover  poffelfed,  in 
a fuperior  degree,  all  the  properties  requiiite  for  the 
niceli  execution.  Leffing  has  proved  that  what  Pliny  fays- 
of  the  luxury  of  the  ancients,  with  regard  to  gems,  does  not 
apply,  as  feveral  antiquaries  have  imagined,  to  engraved,  but 
to  precious  Hones,  whofe  weight  and  in  lire  they  did  not 
choofe  to  impair  by  the  engraver’s  tool  ; modern  artills,, 
however,  have  frequently  employed  them. 

Diamond. — The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
cutting  this  gem.  They  fet  the  diamonds  in  their  rough 
llate,  preferring  thofe  which  nature  had  cut  for  them  in  an 
odlohedral  form.  Thefe,  which  the  French  call  a pointer 
naives,  we  fee  in  rings  and  other  ancient  jewellery  prior  to 
the  year  1456,  when  Louis  de  Berquen  invented  the  art 
of  cutting  and  polilhing  this  precious  Hone  (fee  Diamond). 
The  four  diamonds  in  the  clafp  which  belonged  to  the 
drefs  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  was  preferved  at  St, 
Denis,  were  of  this  defeription.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  ancient  engravers  made  ufe  of  fragments  of  diamonds 
for  finifning  thtir  work.  Jacopo  da  Trezzo  appears  to 
have  been  the  firll  who  engraved  on  diamond  ; but  Mari- 
ette  fuppofes  that  Clement  de  Biragues  executed  this  talk 
in  1564,  while  others  mention  Ambrofe  Charadofla  as  hav- 
ing, in  1500,  engraved  the  portrait  of  a father  of  the 
church  on  a diamond,  and  fold  it  for  22,500  crowns  to 
pope  Julius  II.  Natter  and  Coflanzi  have  likewife  en- 
graved on  diamonds  ; but  neither  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fubHance  nor  to  that  of  the  workmanflfip. 

Sapphire  and  Ruby. — (See  the  article  Gems,  Sapphire.)  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  two  very  hard  Hones  has  been  engraved  on  by  the 
ancients  ; and  indeed  the  latter,  which  they  called  anthrax, 
or  carbunculus,  was  fuppofed  by  them  to  melt  the  wax. 
The  fapphire  has  been  mentioned  by  Rafpe  and  others  as 
the  Hone  on  which  the  beautiful  antique  head  of  Julia  is 
engraved,  and  which  is  in  one  of  the  public  colleflions  of 
Paris  : but  this  is  one  of  the  grofs  errors  fo  common  among 
antiquaries  unacquainted  with  mineralogy ; the  Hone  in 
queHion  being  nothing  but  the  common  beryi  or  aqua  marine, 
or  perhaps  only  a bluifh  rock-cryHak  A few  modern  en- 
gravers, however,  have  employed  both  fapphire  and  ruby. 
The  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  poffelfed  a portrait  of 
Henry  IV.  executed  in  fapphire  by  the  celebrated  Coldore. 
A German  artill,  Hoefler,  lias  likewife  exercifed  his  fkill 
on  it. 

Topa%e . — It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  ancients  did  not 
engrave  on  this  Hone,  which  was  the  chryfolithus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  (See  Gems,  Topaze.)  But  Mellin 
informs  us,  that  the  beautiful  intaglio,  reprefenting  an 
Indian  Bacchus,  (a  gem  figured  by  Buonarroti  in  his  work 
on  the  medals  of  the  cabinet  Carpegna,  and  now  in  the 
cabinet  of  antiquities  of  the  imperial  library  at  Paris,)  is  a 
topazej  as  alfo  that  the  cabinet  of  the' emperor  of  Rufiia 
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poffeffes'  feverai  portraits  of  emperors  and  emprefles  on  the 
fame  flone  : but  we  are  not  told  what  kind  ot  topaze  they 
are.  Of  the  works  of  modern  artifts  on  topaze,  one  of  the 
bed  is  that  reprefenting  the  heads  of  Philip  II.  and  Don  Car- 
los, in  the  juft;  mentioned  cabinet : this  is  a vvhitidi  topaze, 
which,  as  the  work  is  that  of  Trezzo,  has  for  a long  time 
been  miftaken  for  a diamond. 

Emerald. — It  appears  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  pure  green  emerald,  which  is  at  prefent  only  found 
in  the  new  world  (fee  Gem,  Emerald)  ; hut  they  held  it 
in  fo  great  eilimation  that  it  was  feldom  ufed  for  engraving 
upon;  and  Pliny  even  afferts,  that,  for  the  above  reafon,  it 
was  never  applied  for  that  purpofe  ; but  this  writer  appears 
afterwards  to  contradict  his  own  ftatement.  What  we  knew 
for  certain  is,  that  fcarcely  any  well  authenticated  antique 
engravings  on  emerald  remain.  The  moderns  have  frequently 
engraved  on  this  precious  ftone,  the  hardnefs  of  which  does 
not  much  exceed  that  of  rock-cryftal.  There  is  a head  of 
Henry  IV.  and  another  of  Louis  XIV.  on  emerald,  in  one 
of  the  public  collections  at  Paris.  The  beryl,  or  aqua 
mar'in , a variety  of  the  green  emerald  (fee  Gem,  Beryl),  is 
well  deferibed  by  Pliny,  but  not  frequently  met  with  among 
the  remains  of  ancient  art.  The  mufeum  of  the  imperial 
library  at  Paris  poffefles  a head  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus, 
engraved  by  Evodus,  on  a bluifti  tranfparent  ftone,  which  is 
probably  a true  beryl,  though  it  may  turn  out  to  be  rock- 
cryftal  : it  is  often  difficult  to  diftinguifh  thefe  two  fub- 
ftances  when  cut  and  poliflied ; but  whatever  the  one  juft- 
mentioned  may  be,  the  engraving  on  it  is,  according  to  all 
accounts,  a moft  beautiful  work  of  art. 

Hyacinth. — The  hyacinth  is  mentioned  among  the  ftones 
which  the  ancients  employed  for  engraving  on,  but  on  very 
uncertain  authority  ; nor  is  it  known  what  the  ancients  un- 
derftood  by  their  hyacinth.  It  was  certainly  different  from  ours, 
for  it  is  deicribed  as  of  a violet  colour,  and  may  therefore 
be  confidered  as  mere  amethyft  quartz.  Modern  artifts  have 
fometimes  engraved  on  our  hyacinth  andon  jargon,  but  nothing 
of  any  importance  is  known  to  be  executed  in  them. 

Garnet. — The  noble  garnet,  if  we  may  truft  the  accounts 
we  find  of  engravings  faid  to  be  in  garnet,  has  been  often 
employed  both  by  modern  and  ancient  artifts.  A firft  rate 
production  of  the  art,  equally  celebrated  for  high  relief  of 
the  figure,  and  the  fuperior  beauty  of  the  work  in  general, 
is  the  dog  Sirius  with  the  name  l’cuo;  on  it  (though  Rafpe 
fufpefts  Natter  to  be  the  real  artift) ; it  is  preferved  in  the 
collection  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and,  in  the  work 
deferiptive  of  that  collection,  called  a garnet.  In  general 
the  grain  of  the  garnet  is  not  fuch  as  to  render  it  a defirable 
fubftance  for  engraving  upon. 

Rcck-cryfal — has  been  employed  by  the  engravers  of  all 
times,  both  for  intaglios  and  cameos.  The  coloured  varie- 
ties have,  in  general,  been  preferred,  efpecially  the  violet, 
called  amethyft,  and  the  brovvnifti  orblackifn,  alio  known  by 
the  name  of  fmoky  topaze.  (See  Rock  Cryjlal).  It  is  not, 
in  all  inflances,  eafy  to  afeertain  what  the  ancients  meant  by 
amethyjlus ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  antique 
violet-coloured  engraved  gems  at  prelent  extant  in  the 
cabinets  are  nothing  but  our  common  amethyft.  quartz,  alfo 
called  by  feme  lapidaries  prime  dlamethyfe,  on  the  erroneous 
fuppofition  that  it  is  the  matrix  of  the  oriental  amethyft  ; 
which  latter  (being  a violet  variety  of  the  fapphire)  was,  for 
the  reafons  above  ftated,  not  attempted  by  the  engravers  of 
antiquity. 

Of  femi-tranfparent  ftones  belonging  to  the  filiceous  genus, 
feverai  have  been  employed.  The  prafe,  one  of  the  fub- 
ftances  confounded  by  the  ancients  with  the  emerald,  is  a 
quartzy  fubftance  of  the  colour  of  leek,  whence  it  has  ob- 


tained its  name!  (See  Prase.)  ibb/wa  and prafna  of  Italian, 
and  other  modern  lapidaries,  are  corruptions  of  prafe  ; as  is 
the  word  prifne  and  prime  d’emeraude,  which  latter  corrup- 
tion has  given  rile  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  this  fubftance  is 
the  matrix  in  which  the  true  emerald  is  generated. 

Chryfoprafe- — a tranllucid  filiceous  ftone,  of  apple-green 
colour  (fee  Chrysoprase),  which  has  been  confounded  both 
by  lapidaries  and  mineralogifts  with  the  prafe.  It  has,  for 
aught  we  know,  been  employed  by  modern  engravers  only  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  true  chryfopras  has  been  hitherto  found 
only  in  Silefia. 

Opal. — The  noble  opal  was  too  highly  efteemed  by  the 
ancients  as  a precious  ftone  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  engraver  ; nor  were  the  common  varieties,  which  do 
not  re  fie  ft  the  vivid  colours  of  the  former,  ufed  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  engraving  upon,  on  account  of  their  foftnefs.  Of 
modern  productions  of  the  art  in  opal,  a cameo  is  mentioned 
reprefenting  the  portrait  of  Louis  XIII.  when  a child. 

Hydrophone — a variety  of  the  opal,  which  has  likewife  been 
mentioned  as  a fubftance  on  which  the  ancients  ufed  to  en- 
grave, but  this  is  net  very  probable,  on  account  of  the  foft- 
nefs of  the  ftone,  and  becaufe  the  ancients,  if  they  were  really 
acquainted  with  it,  as  fome  writers  fuppofe,  mull  have  va- 
lued it  too  highly  to  apply  it  to  that  purpofe.  Winkelmann,. 
in  his  “ Defcription  des  Pierres  gravees  du  Baron  deStofch,” 
p.  190,  deferibes  a ftone  which  he  calls  a fardonyx,  of  three 
colours,  reprefenting  Apollo  with  the  lyre : the  lower 
white  layer  of  this  ftone,  he  fays,  turns  quite  black, 
when  the  ring  in  which  it  is  fet  is  on  the  linger,  but  it  foon 
recovers  its  original  whitenefs  when  not  worn.  The  only- 
way  of  accounting  for  this  phenomenon,  is  to  fuppofe  that 
the  white  layer  neareft  to  the  finger  is  a real  hydrophane, 
which,  when  worn,  becomes  tranfparent  by  the  moilture  of 
the  finger,  and  confequently  ftiews  the  black  ftratum  under- 
reath,  which  makes  the  white  tranfparent  layer  appear  as  if 
it  were  itfelf  of  a black  colour. 

Calcedony  and  Carnel'tan  are,  with  regard  to  their  fubftance^ 
very  nearly  related,  but  they  differ  in  colour  : that  of  the 
former  is  generally  milk  and  bluifti  white,  fometimes  ap- 
proaching to  Iky  blue  ; but  it  is  alfo  found  of  different  tints, 
of  yellowilh  and  reddilh,  when  it  paffes  into  carnelian-  The 
true  calcedony  is  of  a greyilh  white-colour,  and  when  poiifh- 
ed  and  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  always  exhibits 
marks  fimilar  to  the  fcoopings  made  with  a knife  on  wood  j 
thefe  marks  are  in  the  interior  of  the  calcedony,  and  proceed 
from  the  diftinft  mamillary  coneretions  in  which  it  is  originally- 
formed.  The  ancients  obtained  their  belt  calcedony,  by  way 
of  Carthage,  from  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  the  Na- 
famones  in  Africa,  and  alfo  from  Thebes.  There  are  many 
mailer-pieces  of  ancient  glyptic  art  in  calcedony  extant  ; for 
inftance,  the  celebrated  Dyonifiac  bull  by  LLyllus.  The 
calcedony  is  generally  called  -white  carnelian  by  the  lapidaries. 

The  cornelian  varies  in  its  colour  from  deep  cherry,  and 
even  blood  red,  to  reddiih  white,  and  paffes  on  one  fide  into 
dark  brown,  andon  the  other  into  yellow  of  feverai  degrees 
ofintenfity;  it  has  obtained  various  names  according  to  the 
tints  it  exhibits,  but  all  of  them  are  vague  and  promifcuoufly 
applied.  A general  term  for  this  ftone  with  the  ancients 
appears  to  have  been  Sarda:  what  they  called  Indian  morion 
is  probably  the  very  dark  brown  variety,  forming  the  bafe 
of  the  Nicolo.  The  pureft,  and  moft  tranfparent  carnelians. 
are  found  among  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and,  indeed, 
moft  of  the  antique  engraved  gems  we  fee,  are  fuperior  to 
anyof  the  modern.  Natter,  who  did  not  overlook  thiscircum- 
ilance,  fufpefted  that  the  ancients  had  a particular  way  of 
clarifying  the  lefs  pure  carnelians, and  to  give  them  a brighter 
and  more  uniform  colour : aiufpicion  whichwoujd  have  been  con- 
verted. 
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verted  into  conviction,  had  that  artili  known  that  tire  art  of 
improving  the  colour  of  thofe  ftones  is  praftifed  at  this  very 
day.  We  have  feen  the  yellow  variety  of  little  value,  which 
is  brought  from  India  as  beads  and  polifhed  pieces,  tinged 
(apparently  by  a very  fimple  procefs)  throughout,  and  in 
the  mod  permanent  manner,  with  the  mod  vivid  and  uni- 
formly diffufed  cherry  red.  The  Japanefe  are  likewife 
laid  to  poffefs  the  art  of  heightening  the  colour  of  carneli- 
ans  ; but,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  this  article  of 
trade,  they,  now  and  then  only,  throw  in  a few  of  the  refined 
among  a great  number  of  ordinary  carnelians,  whicn  they 
fend  to  Europe.  Pliny  mentions  the  honey  of  Corfica  as 
having  the  quality  of  clarifying  carnelians,  if  kept  in  it  for 
forne  time.  Though  this  is  undoubtedly  fabulous,  it  appears 
from  it,  that  in  Pliny’s  time  there  was  a notion  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  fuck  a converfion  ; and  it  is  probable  ftiat  tne 
procefs  was  known  to  a few  artifts  or  lapidaries  only._  Nor 
is  it  improbable  that  the  ancients  obtained  feme  of  their  car- 
nelians from  parts  of  Ada  or  Africa,  with  which  the  inter- 
courfe  has  fmee  been  difeontinued  : the  diftin&ion  between 
carnelians  of  the  old  rock,  and  carnelians  of  the  new  rock,  by 
which  names  the  lapidaries  on  the  continent  denote  thofe  of 
fuperior  and  ordinary  quality,  appears  to  have  originated  in 
that  belief.  The  ancients  called  carnelians  of  the  bell  fort 
male  ; and  female  thofe  of  a dirty  yellowifh  red,  in^  fhort 
the  carnelians  cf  the  new  rock  of  the  modern.  The  Englifh 
lapidaries  give  to  the  pure  cherry-red  variety,  poffeflcd  of  a 
certain  degree  of  transparency,  the  name  of  beryl ; a mifno- 
mer  as  abfurd,  as  it  is  productive  of  confufion,  efpecially  if 
deferibers  of  gems,  as  has  been  the  cafe  in  fome  inftances, 
will  condefcend  to  adopt  it. 

Carnelian  is  the  hone  which  was  moft  commonly  employed 
by  the  greateft  artifts  of  antiquity,  and  indeed  its  moderate 
hardnefs,,  combined  with  the  exquifite  delicacy  of  its  texture, 
which  makes  it  fufceptible  of  the  fineft  poliih,  will  ever  fe- 
cure  it  a diftinguiftied  rank  among  the  ftones  moft  defirable  to 
the  engraver  of  gems. 

If  the  calcedony  occurs  with  opaque  llripes,  of  a pure 
-white  colour,  it  is,  or  fhould  be,  called  onyx.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  original  idea  conveyed  by  the  name  onyx, 
which  has  fince  been  given  to  many  agates,  jafp-agates,  &c. 
in  which  feveral  ftripes  or  zones  of  different  colour  are  al- 
ternating with  each  other.  The  white  opaque  zones,  which  are 
wrought  into  raifed  figures  on  the  femi-tranfparent  ground, 
appear,  in  moft  inftances,  to  be  cacholong,  or  the  refult  of  de- 
compofition : but  if  fo,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fharp- 
nefs  with  which  thefe  zones  are  feparated  from  each  other, 
efpecially  in  fuch  onyxes  where  there  are  two  or  three  regu- 
lar alternations. 

The  name  of fardonyx'is  Hill  more  vaguein  its  prefent  applica- 
tion than  that  of  onyx.  Originally  it  appears  to  have  meant 
a combina'ion  of  zones  of  carnelian  (farda)  with  others  of 
calcedony,  either  frefh  or  in  the  date  of  cacholong,  or  with 
both.  I ndeed,  Pliny  hinffelf  had  no  clear  idea  of  its  diftimfitive 
character  ;but  much  more  confufed  than  his,  are  the  ideas  of 
more  modern  writers,  by  whom  almoft  every  femi-pellucid 
ftriped  pebble  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  fardonyx. 
What  lapidaries  of  the  prefent  day  generally  coniider  as  far- 
donyx, are  all  thofe  calcedonic  fubftances  of  a pale  reddifh 
grey,  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  (hades  of  yellowifh  or  brown, 
often  intermixed  with  ftraight  or  curved  narrow  whitifh 
ftripes.  If  without  ftripes,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a mere 
brownifh-red  calcedonic  mafs,  forming,  by  infenlible  degrees, 
a paffage  into  carnelian. 

*The  fubftance  Called  by  the  Italians  nicolo,  (a  corruption 
of  the  word  onyx,  of  which  oniculus  was  made,  and  after- 
wards nicolo,)  belongs,  properly  (peaking,  to  the  original 
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fardonyx : itis  a zoneofdeep  brown  carnelian,  appearing  blackr 
with  a zone  of  bluifh  calcedony  upon  it  ; if  this  latter  is  cut 
away,  fo  as  to  leave  only  a thin  cruft  or  film,  the  figures 
engraved  onit,  and  even  fuperficial  ftrokesmade  by  thegraver, 
will  pierce  this  delicate  cruft,  and  appear  black,  on  a bluifli- 
white  ground  ; and  in  the  fame  manner  a flight  facet  round 
the  margin  of  the  Hone  will  produce  a black  border.  Vel- 
theim  and  others  have  fuppofed  thefe  nicolos  to  be  artificially 
compofed  of  volcanic  glafs,  or  obfidian,  and  calcedony  ce- 
mented together  ; but  thofe  that  we  have  had  opportunities  of 
examining  were  real  productions  of  nature,  reduced  into  a 
new  form  by  the  lapidary’s  wheel.  The  quarries  from 
which  this  and  moft  of  the  oriental  fardonyxes  were  obtained 
appear  to  be  loft,  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  with  count  Veltheim, 
that  the  mountains  which  Cteiias  mentions  as  producing 
fardonyx,  are  thofe  of  the  weft  coaft  of  the  peninf'ula  of 
Hindooftan. 

Both  onyx  and  fardonyx,  and  other  ftriped  calcedonic 
fubftances,  have  been  employed  by  ancient  and  modern 
artifts  for  executing  thofe  gems  in  relief-work,  called,  cameos 
and  it  is  pleafing  to  fee  with  what  dexterity  they  have  fre- 
quently availed  themfelves  of  the  different  colours  of  the 
alternating  zones  to  exprefs  the  different  parts  of  a figure, 
fuch  as  haft,  garments,  &c.  In  this  manner,  if  a white 
femi-tranfparent  zone  be  fuperincumbent  on  a zone  of  carne- 
lian, the  red  ground  will  impart  a beautiful  ffefh  colour  to 
the  white  face  ; and  if  the  white  be  between  red  and  brown, 
or  any  other  colour,  the  latter  may,  with  excellent  effect, 
be  converted  into  drapery,  &c.  ; as  we  fee  it  done  in  nume- 
rous antique  and  modem  cameos.  As  celebrated  produc- 
tions of  the  ancients  in  this  part  of  the  art  we  mention  the 
apotheolis  of  Auguflus,  of  two  brown  and  two  white  layers, 
being  an  oval  of  eleven  inches  by  nine  ; the  apotheefis  of 
Germanicus,  likewife  cf  four  zones ; the  celebrated  Bruns- 
wick vafe,  representing  Ceres  in  fearch  of  Proierpir.e  ; Ger- 
manicus and  Agrippina  in  a car  drawn  by  two  dragons  j 
Agrippina  and  her  two  children  ; Tiberius  ; the  quarrel  of 
Minerva  with  Neptune;  head  of  Augullus,  all  of  three  layers, 
raoftly  brown  and  white  ; Jupiter  Agiocus,  white  and 
black  zones,  like  the  following  two  ; Venus  on  a fea-horfe, 
furrolmded  by  cupids ; a bull  : all  which  mafter-pieces  are 
now  in  the  “ Bibliotheque  Imperiale”  at  Paris. 

Of  opaque  ftliceous  ftones,  the  following  are  frequently 
made  ufe  of  by  gem  engavers  ; heliotrope,  or  bloodflone : — deep 
leek  green,  generally  befprinkled  with  blood-red  fpots, 
which  are  grains  of  red  jafper  difleminated  in  the  green  bafe. 
This  latter,  according  to  Werner’s  opinion,  is  an  intimate 
combination  of  calcedony  with  green  earth.  Indeed,  we 
have  fpecimens  before  us  which  (hew  the  gradual  mixture  of 
the  two  fubftances  in  a very  dillinct  manner.  Blocd-ftone 
is  at  prefent  much  ufedfor  feal  ftones  ; but  alfo  the  ancients 
employed  it  for  this  purpofe.  It  has  a fine  grain,  and  is 
moderately  hard  ; but  the  grains  of  red  jafper  will  fome- 
times  crumble  out  when  the  ftone  is  worked.  The  artifts 
who  have  engraved  on  this  ftone  have  availed  themfelves 
with  advantage  of  the  red  fpots : thus,  among  the  modern 
works  in  blood-ftone,  there  was  in  the  royal  collection  at 
Paris  a bull  of  Chrilt  under  flagellation,  in  which  the  drops 
of  blood  were  reprefented  by  the  fpots  themfelves. 

Jafper .- — This  ftone  is  found  of  a great  variety  of  colours. 
(See  Jasper.)  It  is  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo  fine-grained 
as  the  laft-mentioned  fubftances,  whence  it  has  not  been 
frequently  employed  by  the  grea  mafters  of  antiquity. 
We  fhall  mention  a few  of  the  varieties  of  the  common 
jafper,  of  which  antique  gems  are  known  to  be  extant  ; the 
dark  green  jafper  is  often  feen  in  the  form  of  Egyptian 
fcarabsei,  feldorn  as  flat  feal  ftones.:  befides  in  Egypt,  it  is 
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found  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  and  France  ; yellow  jafper,  on. 
which  there  are  likewife  found  fome  Eyptian  engravings  ; 
the  red  jafper  which  takes  a very  fine  polifh : Marfyas  flayed  by 
Apollo,  and  other  fubjefts,  have  been  frequently  reprefented 
on  it.  Befides  thefe,  we  now  and  then  find  ftriped,  and  even 
party-coloured  jafpers  with  intaglios,  which  fometimes  ap- 
pear fo  confuted,  thaf  the  fubjecl  of  the  engraving  can 
fcarcely  be  diftinguithed  on  the  ftone.  The  difficulty  of 
engraving  on  this  kind  of  Hones  will  fcarcely  be  admitted  as 
an  apology  for  preferring  them  to  others  better  calculated 
for  the  purpole.  Modern  engravers  have  fometimes  em- 
ployed the  Siberian  jafper  with  beautiful  brown  and  green 
ftripes. 

Lapis  lazuli,  or  azure-Jlone , very  well  known  to  yield  the 
beautiful  blue  colour,  called  ultramarine.  This  llone  is  the 
fapphirus  of  the  ancients,  but  it  isalfo  mentioned  by  them  under 
the  name  of  cyanus  : it  takefe  a very  good  polifh,  and  when 
free  of  pyrites  and  quartz,  which  it  is  fometimes  feen  to 
contain  in  great  quantity,  is  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  engrav- 
ing upon,  though  its  irardnefs  is  inconiiderable  ; whence 
fcarcely  any  highly  finifhed  work  has  been  executed  on  it. 
Bad  engravings  on  lapis  lazuli  are  frequently  feen. 

None  but  the  Egyptians  have  engraved  fmall  objects  on 
compound  rocks,  fuch  as  granite  and  porphyry  ; of  which 
we  poffefs  fcarabsei  bearing  hieroglyphic  figures. 

A fubftance,  which  has  been  employed  by  fome  ancient, 
efpeciaily  Egyptian,  engravers,  is  the  turquois.  This  name 
has  been  given  to  foffil  teeth,  or  other  hard  bony  fubftances, 
which,  probably  by  infiltration  of  a folution  of  either  copper 
or  iron,  have  received  a beautiful  fky-blue  colour  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  It  was  formerly  held  in  great  efli- 
mation  as  one  of  the  opaque  gems  ; and  a diftinttion  was 
made  between  the  oriental,  or  thofe  of  the  old  rock,  and  the 
occidental.  In  this  cafe,  the  epithet  of  oriental  is  properly 
applied  ; for  thofe  of  the  bed  quality  certainly  come  to  us 
from  Turkey,  Perfia,  See.  The  occidental  are  of  a greenifh- 
bhie  colour,  and  are  often  no  true  turquoifes  ; malachite, 
and  other  greenifh  carbonates  of  copper,  and  alfo  greenifin- 
biue  feldfpar,  called  Amazone-ftone,  being  fometimes  fold 
for  turquoifes.  See  Turquoise. 

Of  metallic  fubftances  that  have-  been  employed  for  gem- 
engraving-, we  mention  the  following; 

Malachite,  a well-known  green  carbonate  of  copper,  much 
it  fed  for  purpofes  of  jewellery,  but  which  has  in  a few 
mftances  only  been  tried  by  modern  engravers : it  is  much 
too  foft  to  be  employed  Pliny,  who  recommended  mala- 
chites for  intaglios,  muft  have  alluded  to  a fubftance  different 
from  our  malachite. 

Magnetic  Irtm-Jione,  or  Magnet,  has  been  frequently  made 
life  of  by  ancient  engravers,  efpeciaily  by  thoie  of  Egypt 
and  Perfia,  The  Perfian  cylindrical  feals  were  not  feldom 
made- of  this  metallic  fubftance. 

Hematite,  another  oxydof  iron,  has  often  been  ufed  for  fca- 
rabaei,  and  intaglios  by  the  Egyptians  : there  is,  among  others, 
a fine  horus  on  haematite  in  the  principal  public  library  at 
Paris. 

Some  intaglio  and  cameo  engravings  on  imf.ammable  fub- 
flances,  fuch  as  amber, jet,  and  cannel-coal,  have  been  executed 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  artifts  ; but  they  are  of  little 
importance,  and  the  fubftances  themfelves  are  fo  foft  and 
brittle,  that  it  is  enough  barely  to  mention  them. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,that  the  honour  of  theinvention, 
or  at  leaft  of  a prior  poffeffion  of  the  glyptic  art,  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  due  to  India,  from  whence  it  is  faid  to  have 
found  its  way  into  Egypt.  Mr.  Rafpe,  who  is  of  this  opi- 
nion, chiefly  grounds  it  on  the  circumftance  that  there  are  fe- 
deral engraved  gems  of  confiderable  finilh,  bearing  inferip- 


tions  in-Shanfcrit,  aad  which  muft,  therefore,  have  been  ex- 
ecuted at  a period  much  more  remote  than  any  of  thofe  which 
produced  the  works  cf  Egyptian  art  we  are  acquainted  with; 
Mr.  Rafpe,  in  fupport  of  what  he  has  advanced  on  this  fub- 
jeeft,  refers  to  the  Indian  engraving  on  lapis  lazuli  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Townley,  which  is  in  the  ftyle  of  the  ancient 
Indian  bas-reliefs  found  in  the  grottos  oi  Salfetta  and  the 
ifland  of  Elephan'ca  ; as  likewile  to  an  emerald  in  the  pof 
fefiion  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  on  which  a lion  is  engraved  with  a 
Shanfcrit  infeription.  But  may  not  the  former  of  thefe 
engravings  be  fuppofed  a modern  imitation  of  the  Salfetta 
and  Elephanta  fculptures  ? and,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
may  it  not  be  alked,  how  came  the  ancient  artift  by  the  fub- 
ftance on  which  he  engraved,  when  the  part  of  the  world, 
which  alone  is  fuppofed  to  produce  it,  was  not  difeovered  ? 
for  that  it  is  not  the  green  variety  of  fapphire  which  is  fome- 
times called  oriental  emerald,  may  be  inferred  from  the  omiilion 
of  this  epithet  in  Mr.  Rafpe’s  account  of  this  interefting  gem. 
Of  other  Afiatic  remains  of  the  glyptic  art,  but  of  a much 
more  modern  date  than  thofe  juft  mentioned  are  fuppofed  to 
be,  the’'Pcrfepolitan  engraved  cylinders  deferve  to  be  mention- 
ed in  this  place  : they  reprefent  long  fiender  figures  of  kings 
and  priefts,  with  griffins  and  various  emblems  and  inferip- 
tions  in  Perfepolitan  charafters.  Several  of  them  are  figur- 
ed by  Montfaucon,  Rafpe,  and  others  ; they  are  of  calce- 
dony,  magnetic  iron-lione,  jafper,  See.  There  are  alfo  por- 
traits of  Parthian  kings,  with  inferiptions,  lome  of  which 
have  been  explained  by  Sylvellre  de  Saey  ; they  are  on  ame- 
thyfts  and  carnelians.  But  to  return  to  the  Egyptian 
art. 

There  are  far  more  intaglios  to  be  found  among  Egyptian 
gems  than  cameos,  and  molt  of  them  are  in  the  form  of 
fcarabiei.  The  figures  are  generally  executed  with  great 
care,  but  the  defign  is  dry  and  ltiff.  There  is  a difference 
between  the  Egyptian  and  theGriecc-Egyptian  ftyle, (the  lat- 
ter is  eafily  diicoverable  where  Egyptian  fubjeits  are  exe- 
cuted by  Greek  mailers,)  and  the  ftyle  o.f  imitation  at  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  The  Egyptian  ftones  reprefent  the  divi- 
nities cf  the  country,  and  all  the  figures  of  reprefentative, 
fymbolical,  and  hieroglyphic  writing,  either  united  or  de- 
tached. We  find  among  the  detached  hieroglyphics  the  eye, 
and  feveral  figures,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unknown.  Among 
the  fymbolical  figures  are  the  perfea,  lotus,  cynocephalus,  the 
hawk,  the  crocodile,  fphinx,  &c.  among  the  divinities, 
Ifis,  Oiiris,  Horus,  Anubis,  Harpocrates,  Sec.  fingle  or  tog-e- 
ther, often  in  a bark  made  of  papyrus,  and  with  various  at- 
tributes, fuch  as  the  fiftrum,  the  fcourge,  &c.  It  lias  been 
maintained,  that  the  Egyptians  never  engraved  cameos,  but 
this  is  a miftaken  notion  ; for  though  they  are  very  rare,  and 
none  of  them  of  high  antiquity,  yet'  we  muft  ccniider  as 
cameos  the  upper  part  of  the  lcarabiei,  which  is  always  re- 
lief-work. The  Egyptian  engraved  gems  are  not  very  com- 
mon. Cardinal  Borgia  poffeffed  a confiderable  number  of 
them,  and  feveral  are  preferved  in  the  Britifh  mufeum. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  feveral  parts  of  Africa  were 
in  poffeffion  of  the  art  of  engraving,  which  they  had  pro- 
bably received  from  the  Egyptians.  The  ^Ethiopians,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  engraved  feals  : the  ftones  of  the  ra- 
tionale bore  the  names  of  tribes.  The  Mahometan  religion 
does  not  permit  the  reprefentation  of  images  ; hence,  the 
engraved  Arabic  and  Turkifli  ftones  offer  nothing  but  in- 
feriptions ; we  read  on  them  either  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor, or  a paffage  from  the  Koran.  Millin  poffeffes, 
however,  the  impreflion  of  a Hone,  on  which  the  writing  is 
difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a man  on 
horfeback.  We  find  alfo  pieces  of  glafs^with  Arabic  and 
Cuphic  inferiptions,  which  were  Tirft  miftaken  for  coin,  but 
' are 
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are  now  looked  upon  as  tejfera,  for  the  diflribution  of  money 
and  corn. 

The  Etrufcans  appear  to  have  received  the  mechanical  part 
of  engraving  on  hard  ftones  from  the  Egyptians  ; but  they 
praftifed  it  before  the  Greeks  : they  had,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Egyptians,  (tones  cut  into  fcarabaei.  But  though  they 
received  this  art  from  that  ancient  people,  their  engraved 
(tones  bear  a particular  char  after  both  with  regard  to  the  art 
and  the  fubjefts  reprefented.  Many  (tones  considered  as 
Etrufcan,  are  of  the  earlieft  Greek  workman(hip  ; they 
have  but  little  relief,  and  the  fubjefts  are  generally  taken 
from  the  religious  fyftem  of  Greece.  Antiquaries  have 
given,  as  charafteriftics  of  Etrufcan  ftyle,  the  granular  bor- 
der which  fm-rounds  the  engraving,  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  fi- 
gures, the  form  of  the  letters,  the  mode  of  writing,  the 
wings  given  to  thofe  deities  which  the  Greeks  reprefent  -with- 
out wings,  and  the  figures  being  almofl  always  accompanied 
by  their  names.  But  mod  of  thefe  fuppofed  characters  are 
alfo  found  on  ancient  productions  of  Grecian  art.  The 
principal  (tones  in  the  old  ft  ftyle,  with  inferiptions,  are,  Ata- 
lanta,  puhlilhed  in  Millin’s  “ Monumens  inedits Peleus 
dipping  his  hair  into  a water  bafin,  which  Winkelmann  fup- 
pofes  to  reprefent  the  river  Sperchius,  while,  according  to 
Heyne,Peleuspurifieshimfelfafterhaving (lain Aftor.  Tydeus 
rubbing  his  body  with  a ftrigilis  : this  is  Vifconti’s  explica- 
cation,  who  confiders  it  as  a copy  of  the  Apoxyomenos,  a 
beautiful  ftatue  of  Polycleta,  reprefenting  a man  in  that  at- 
titude ; Winkelmann,  on  the  other  hand,  fuppofes  Tydeus  in 
the  aft  of  drawing  a dart  out  of  his  foot.  Capanaeus  thun- 
derftruck  on  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Thefeus  in  the  prifons 
of  Aidoneus,  according  to  Buonarroti  ; Lanzi  thinks  that 
his  attitude  expreffes  his  exile  to  Scyros,  a fliort  time  before 
Lycomedes  precipitated  him  from  a rock.  Perfeus,  holding 
in  one  hand  the  head  of  Medufa,  and  in  the  other,  the  fword 
with  which  he  has  cut  it  off.  Achilles  putting  on  his  kne- 
rnides,  fo  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  Ajax  carrying  away 
the  body  of  Patroclus.  Hercules  carrying  off  the  tripod. 
Helena,  with  wings,  as  daughter  of  Nemefis. 

The  Greek  engravers  of  gems,  who,  according  to  Millin, 
(the  fiift  author  who  has  attempted  to  clafiify  the  engravers 
of  antiquity,  and  whom  we  follow  as  the  bed  guide  iu  this 
part  of  the  prefent  article, ) may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
flouriflied  before  the  age  of  Alexander,  are,  Theodore 
of  Samos,  who,  as  mentioned  before,  is  faid  to  have 
engraved  the  famous  emerald  of  Polycrates,  and  to  whom 
Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  the  lathe. — Mnefarius,  fa- 
ther of  Pythagoras  ; nothing  remains  of  his  works. — 
Heins  (HF.IOY  ; we  poffefs  of  him  a Diana  Venatrix,  dreffed 
in  a long  robe.  The  dry  manner,  the  ftiffnefs  and  incohe- 
rence of  the  lines  compofing  the  figure,  the  border  round  the 
engraving,  have  induced  baron  Stofch  to  look  upon  Heius 
as  a very  ancient  artift.  Winkelmann  confiders  the  H as  an 
afpiration.  Vifconti  thinks  the  name  is  a trifyllable. — 
Phrygillus  (ftPYI'T AAOZ ) Cupid  iffuedfroman  egg. — Tha- 
mytus  (0AMYTOY);  Stofch  fuppofes  him  to  be  a contempo- 
rary of  Diofcorides,  and  perhaps  his  pupil : we  poffefs  of 
him  a fphynx  fcratching  his  ear. 

Among  tiie  engravers  that  fiourifned  from  the  age  of 
Alexander  to  that  of  Auguftus,  are  Admon  ( AAMuN',  a 
Hercules  Bibax,  formerly  in  the  Veroipi  cabinet  at  Rome, 
from  whence  it  went  to  the  nuncio  Molenari’s  ; it  is  at  pre- 
fent in  the  duke  of  Malborough’s  collection.  Vifconti  men- 
tions a beautiful  head  of  a Hercules,  with  the  letters  AA. 
The  letter  m in  his  name  is  of  a form  pofterior  to  the  age  of 
Alexander.  Rafpe  mentions  a fine  gem,  reprefenting  Vul- 
can and  Achilles,  with  Adman’s  name  engraved  on  it, 
but  it  is  modern,  and  probably  the  work  of  Natter. — Apol- 
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lonides  ( AITOAAQNIAOY ) : Pliny  has  quoted  him  as  a 
great  artift.  Nothing  remains  of  him  except  a fragment  of 
a fardonyx,  reprefenting  a cow  lying.  (Colleft.  of  the  duke 
of  Devonfhire.) — Polycletus  of  Sycion  (flOAYKAGlTOY), 
difciple  of  Agelades,  one  of  the  molt  eminent  Greek  ftatu- 
aries,  about  the  eighty-feventh  olympiad.  We  have  of  him 
a Diomedes  carrying  off  the  palladium.  This  work  is  not 
exaftly  in  the  ftyle  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  executed,  and  perhaps  the  name  of  this  artift, 
as  Millin  conjeftures,  has  been  added  only  to  indicate  that 
this  engraving  is  a copy  of  one  of  his  ftatues. — Pyrgote- 
les  (nriTO'reAHI  eriOlGI).  Apelles  alone  was  permitted 
to  paint  Alexander  ; Lyfippus  to  call  his  image  in  bronze  ; 
and  Pyrgoteles  had  the  privilege  .to  engrave  his  portrait. 
We  pofiefs,  under  the  name  of  Pyrgoteles,  a head,  faid  to 
be  Alexander’s,  and  another  of  Phocion  ; hut  thefe  names 
appear  to  be  conjeftural.  The  name  of  Phocion,  indeed, 
feems  to  belong  to  an  engraver  of  a head  which  was  taken 
for  that  of  the  celebrated  Athenian  ; and  afterward  another 
hand  has  added  the  name  of  a matter  (fill  more  celebrated, 
namely,  that  of  pyrgoteles. — Tryphon  ( TPY<t>HN  ),  author 
of  the  beautiful  Cameo,  in  the  Marlborough  colleftion,  re- 
prefenting the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche.  The  age 
of  this  artift  is  well  alcertained  by  an  epigram  of  Adeus  the 
poet,  who  fiourifned  under  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  fuc- 
cefl'ors  of  Alexander : the  fubjeft  of  the  epigram  was 

an  intaglio  of  Tryphon  in  an  oriental  beryl. — Chronius 
(xrnNIOY),  Terpfichore  Handing  ; a figure  which  has  been 
fince  repeated  by  Onefas  and  Allion.  Pliny,  by  placing 
the  name  of  this  mailer  between  thofe  of  Pyrgoteles  and 
Apollonides,  has  probably  followed  the  chronological 
order  ; and  this  is  all  by  which  we  may  determine  the 
period  in  which  he  flouriflied. 

The  matters  of  the  age  of  Auguftus  are  Quintus  Alexa 
( — INTOC  AAEHAGnOlSi).  Two  legs  only  are  remaining  on 
a fragment,  with  the  name  of  the  artift.  Vettori  and  Brac- 
ci  have  publifhed  this  ftone  with  the  body  reftored.  The 
Knemides,  a kind  of  half-boots,  with  which  the  legs  are 
furnifhed,  has  made  thofe  antiquaries  conjefture  that  the  figure 
was  an  Achilles. — Ccemus  or  Ccenus  (H.OIMOY,  KOINOT)  ; 
we  have,  with  this  name,  a naked  Adonis  and  a faun  celebra- 
ting the  Bacchanals.- — Agathopus  (AFAGOnOYC  GIIOI6I). 
He  has  engraved  the  head  of  an  unknown  Roman.  (See 
Epitynchanus.) — Aulas  (AYAOY)  ; Stofch  has  publifhed 
five  gems  with  this  name  ; Bracci  has  given  twelve,  and 
there  are  a great  number  more,  the  name  of  Aulus  being 
one  of  thofe  which  the  impoftors  have  made  particularly 
free  with.  Rafpe  thinks  that  there  are  two  Aulus  ; Bracci 
goes  dill  farther,  and  acknowledges  fix  different  artifts  of 
that  name.  Ariiong  the  engraved  Hones  bearing  the  name, 
thofe  confidered  as  authentic  are,- a Roman  knight  running, 
a quadriga,  a head  of  Diana,  one  of  uEfculapius,  a head 
given  by  Stofch,  as  that  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  by 
Bracci,  as  Abdolonymus,  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris. 
Thefe  five  are  figured  by  Stofch.  Seven  others,  added  by 
Bracci,  are  Venus  playing  with  Cupid,  and  balancing  a wand 
on  her  finger  ; Cupid  tied  to  a trophy  ; a winged  Cupid 
fettered,  digging  the  ground  ; the  buft  of  a prancing  horfe. 
Vifconti  is  of  opinion  that  the  differences  of  ftyle  obfervable 
in  the  works  attributed  to  Aulus  are  owing  to  his  name 
having  been  frequently  put  on  engraved  ftones  that  were 
nothing  but  copies  of  his  works.  Indeed  on  comparing  the 
aEfculapius  of  the  Mufeo  Strozzi  with  the  other  intaglio9 
attributed  to  him,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  they  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  fame  hand. — Cnejus  (TNAIOf.)  ; a man  come 
out  of  the  bath  holding  the  ftrigilis  ; Diomedes  carrying 
away  the  palladium  ; a young  Hercules  j an  unknown  head 
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of  particular  beauty,  fuppofed  by  Braeci  to  be  that  of 
Cleopatra  ; an  athlete  rubbing  himfelf  with  oil  preparatory 
to  the  combat ; a beautiful  Juno  ; Lanuvina,  or  rather,  ac- 
cording to  Winkelmann,  a Thefeus,  having  his  head  covered 
with  the  Ikin  of  the  bull  of  Marathon,  (or  that  of  the  lion,  ac- 
cording toWinkelmann,)  but  theinfcription  is  fuppofedtobe 
by  the  celebrated  Pichler. — Diofcoi*ides  ( AIOLKOTPIA11I), 
Apollonides,  Chronius,  and  Diofcorides  are,  next  to  Pyrgo- 
teles,  the  three  moll  celebrated  engravers  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  Diofcorides  was  under  Augultus  what  Pyrgoteles 
was  under  Alexander.  Several  l'ublime  works  remain  of 
him,  of  which  Stofch  has  figured  feven  : two  bulls  of  Au- 
guftus  ; an  unknown  head,  faid  by  Baudelot  to  be  the  head 
of  Maecenas,  but  which  Stofch  fuppofes  to  be  that  of  Cicero ; 
Mercury,  as  god  of  travellers,  with  his  petafus,  caduceus,  and 
penula  (in  the  collection  of  lord  Holdernefs,  according  to 
Winkelmann)  ; Perfeus  viewing  the  head  of  Medufa.  Brac- 
ci has  added  fome  ; fuch  as  the  head  of  Io  ; Mercurius 
Criophorus,  i.  e.  carrying  a ram,  all  works  of  fuperior  beauty 
and  excellence.  The  two  lad  have  been  copied  by  Natter, 
Pichler,  Sirletti,  and  other  celebrated  engravers.  The  name 
of  this  artill  Ihould  be  written  Diofcorides,  fignifying  the 
fon  of  Jupiter.  Vifconti  does  not  believe  that  the  Mercury 
attributed  to  Diolcorides  is  the  production  of  one  and  the 
fame  graver  ; and  he  confiders  his  Io  as  one  of  the  fined  en- 
gravings in  existence.  Another  beautiful  work  of  this  artid 
is  Demodhenes,  on  an  amethyd,  which  Bracci  and  Winkel- 
mann have  looked  upon  as  an  unknown  head.  Vifconti  ha3 
difcovered  the  native  country  of  Diofcorides  on  an  engraving 
of  Eutyches  his  difciple,  or  rather  his  fon  : it  reprefents 
Minerva  with  the  infcription  i.TTTXHC  AlOtKOYPIAOY 
AIFAIGroC  Eli  (Eutyches  Diofcoridis  iEgaei  faciebat) ; from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  anativeofJEgea,  a townoREolia, 
in  Afia  Minor. — Epitynchanus  (GiTITYrXA) ; a headof  Sex- 
tus Pompejus.  Gori  confiders  this  artid  and  Agathopus 
ns  manumitted  fervants  of  Livia,  becaufe  their  names  arc 
found  among  the  fepul  hres  of  the  domedics  of  the  houfe 
of  Augudus  : both  have  there  the  title  “ aurifex,”  gold- 
fmith,  whofe  art  was  often  united  with  that  of  engraving  on 
gems  ; but  this  is  only  conjectural.  Vifconti  alfo  attributes 
to  Epitynchanus  a beautiful  carnelian  in  the  poiTeffion  of 
the  Chevalier  d’Azara,  reprefenting  Bellerophon  mounted 
en  the  Pegafus,  with  the  infcription  EIII.  — Eutyches 
(6TTYXHC  AlOCKOYPIAOY  AIFAiewC  6n)  fon  or  pupil  of 
Diolcorides, perhaps  both. — Onefidemus.  M.Tortoli  atRome 
podelfes  a fine  intaglio  on  fardonyx,  reprefenting  Minerva, 
by  this  artid. — Solon  (COA^N  pnoier;  t OAs.NOC).It  is  this 
engraver  who  has  put  his  name  to  a head,  faid  to  be  that  of 
Maecenas  or  Cicero,  which,  at  firll,  on  account  of  the  identity 
of  the  names,  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  celebra- 
ted legidator.  It  was  Baudelot  who  difcovered  the  miftake. 
Solon  is  alfo  (among  feveral  other  works  attributed  to  him) 
the  author  of  a fine  head  of  Medufa. 

The  engravers  poderior  to  Augudus,  if  nothing  but  the 
ftyle  were  taken  into  confideration,  would  with  difficulty 
be  feparated  from  thofe  under  Augudus  ; but  Millin  places 
them  accordingly  as  then*  works  reprefent  perfonages  that 
flouriflied  in  the  particular  reigns ; thus,  as  contemporary 
of  Tiberius,  we  have  fElius  (aEAIO('),  of  whom  we  pof- 
fefs  the  head  of  that  emperor,  an  excellent  engraving,  which, 
however,  by  fome  is  confidered  as  the  portrait  of  Cajus 
C as  far. 

As  contemporary  nvith  Caligula , Millin  introduces  Alpheus 
and  Arethon  (AActHOS  2YN  APE0ONI).  There  are  exam- 
ples of  groups  of  ftatues  being  the  joint-works  of  two  artids  ; 
but  there  are  no  gems  engraved  by  two  maders,  except  in 
the  prefent  inftance  : one  reprefents  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
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pina,  which  Montfauccn,  deceived  by  the  fimiiarity  of  the 
names,  confidered  as  portraits  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
in  the  character  of  Alphaeus  and  Arethufa.  The  other  of 
their  joint  production  is  the  portrait  of  the  fon  of  Ger- 
manicus, the  young  Caligula.  Alphasushas  notcondantly  affo- 
ciated  himfelf  in  his  works  with  Arethon  : we  poffiefs  of 
him  a mailer-piece  of  the  art,  viz.  the  triumph  of  a barbarian 
king,  drawn  in  a biga,  and  crowned  by  victory.  Several 
other  gems  with  the  name  of  Alphqsus  are  quoted ; but 
their  authenticity  is  not  proved.  Arethon  has  not  left  any 
work  executed  by  himfelf  alone. 

The  molt  eminent  engravers  of  the  time  of  Titus  are 
Euodus  ( EYoAoC  Griciei).  There  are  feveral  artids  of 
this  name  : the  one  here  mentioned  has  engraved  on  a done, 
which  is  fuppofed  an  aquamarin,  (vide  fupra,)  the  portrait  of 
Julia,  daughter  of  Titus  and  Marcia,  celebrated  for  her 
amours  with  Domitian.  The  fize  and  beauty  of  the  done, 
the  high  finifh  of  the  work,  the  refemblance  of  the  features, 
and  the  Angularity  of  the  codume,  render  this  gem  very 
remarkable.  It  is  in  the  colleClion  of  gems  of  the  imperial 
library  at  Paris. — Nicander  (N1KANAPOY)  : a head  cf 
Julia. 

The  engravers o/" Hadrian  s time  are : Antiochus  (ANTFXeT) 
a Minerva  Bellatrix.  A kead,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of 
Sabina,  emprefs  of  Hadrian,  is  likewife  attributed  to  him  : 
though  this  may  not  be  the  cafe,  yet  it  appears  that  it  is  a 
portrait  of  Hadrian’s  time.  — Anteros  (ANTGPi-C),  a 
Hercules  buphagus,  according  to  authors.  Millin  thinks  it 
is  a Have  who  carries  a large  calf  for  a facrifice.  It  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  duke  ol  Devonfhire. — Hellen  (EAAIIX) 
who  has  engraved  an  Antinous  as  Harpocrates. 

Ol  the  engravers  of  Marc-Aurel s time  we  know  ; — Aepo- 
lianus  (AEPOLIANI),  who  has  produced  a head  of  Marc- 
Aurel,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  duke  ol  Devonfhire. 
M de  la  Turbre  poffeffes  a lird  rate  intaglio,  reprefenting 
Bacchus  intoxicated  by  the  juice  of  the  grape,  with  the 
Phrygian  cup  near  him,  f ifpended  from  a tree.  It  is  by 
an  artid  of  the  name  of  Aepolianus,  but  not  the  fame  with 
the  preceding  ; for,  from  the  letter  S>P  added  to  his  name, 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  a pupil,  or  fon,  of  Phrynicus, 
or  Phronymus : nor  is  it  probable  that  this  beautiful  en- 
graving fnould  be  the  work  of  the  fame  artid  who  put  his 
name  in  Roman  characters  on  the  bud  of  Marc-Aurel. 

Among  the  engravers  of  gems  who  lived  at  the  commence - 
merit  of  the  decline  of  the  art,  critics  have  placed  a Gauvanus 
Anicetus,  who  has  produced  the  combat  of  a dog  and  a boar ; 
but  Millin  fuppofes  that  Gauranus  is  the  name  of  the  dog, 
and  that  the  infcription  fignifies  Gauranus  the  Invincible. 

Artids,  of  whom  the  period,  in  which  they  fiouriflied 
cannot  be-afeertained,  are  the  following: — Action  (A6TI«N), 
who  engraved  the  beautiful  head  of  Priam,  in  the.colledlion 
of  thedukeofDevond.ise. — Agametheros  ( AFAQHMEPQt  ). 
Stofch  and  Bracci  have  confidered  him  as  a contemporary  of 
Polycletes.  He  has  produced  a fine  head  of  Socrates, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  juft  mentioned  collection.  The 
form  of  the  E not  being  in  the  manner  of  the  C,  renders  the 
infcription  fufpicious. — Allion  (AAAIUKOt  and  AAAION). 
He  has  engraved  a female  guitar-player  : if  this  be  intended 
for  a mufe,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Bracci,  it  inud  be  a Terpfi- 
chore  : this  will  appear  from  a companion  between  it  and 
the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,  and  the  datues  of  the  mufes? 
in  the  Muieo  Pio  Clementina,  now  in  the  Mufee  Napoleon, 
which  are  probably  copied  after  the  celebrated  nine  pro- 
duced by  Philifcus ; but  as  thefe  chade  goddefies  always 
appear  entirely  in  full  drapery,  or  with  a tunic  of  a fingle 
fieevc,  Stofch  is  inclined  to  take  the  jud-mentioned  figure 
of  Allion,  as  alfo  that  of  Chronius,  and  of  Oaefas,  far 
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copies  of  the  ftatue  which  reprefented  Sparta.  There  is 
likewife  a head  of  Apollo  with  the  name  of  Allion.  Ma- 
riette  attributed  to  this  artift  the  famous  feal  of  Michael 
Angelo,  but  without  any  good  reafon  for  doing  fo. — Apol- 
lodotus  ( ATIOAAO  AOTOY  AI0O).  The  head  of  Mi- 
nerva. This  is  the  firft  engraver,  as  has  been  faid  before, 
■who  added  his  profeffion  to  his  name.  This  infcription, 
by  dividing  the  name  into  two  words,  was  firft  interpreted 
« Stone  given  to  Apollo  but  it  has  fince  been  afcertained 
that  this  °cannot  be  the  cafe,  and  that  it  is  the  name  of  the 
artift.  To  him  is  a!fo  attributed  a dying  Othryades.  His 
ftyle,  fimple,  although  not  excellent,  renders  it  rather  pro- 
bable that  he  flourilhed  before  the  Auguftan  age. — Apollo- 
nius (AnOAAONIOY)  ; a Diana  of  the  mountains 
(Montium  Cuftos),  with  a torch  in  her  hand. — Afpafius 
(ACriA(IOY)  ; a head  of  Minerva.  The  conformity  of 
the  engraver’s  name  with  that  of  Afpafia,  had,  at  firft,  in- 
duced a belief  that  this  portrait  reprefented'' Ahis  famous 
courtefan.  This  Minerva  appears  to  be  a copy  from  the 
bull  of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  : but  the  form  of  the  letter  C, 
together  with  the  fubftance  the  artift  has  employed,  namely, 
a common  jafper,  is  rather  againft  placing  him  in  one  of  the 
flourifhing  periods  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  three 
engravings  of  him  in  the  fame  red  jafper. — Athenion 
(A0HNIHN)  ; Jupiter  thundering  at  two  giants  ; a fine 
cameo. — Hyllus  (TAAOY),  has  engraved  a beautiful  Dio- 
nyfiac  bull,  a young  Hercules,  the  head  of  a woman  with  a 
diadem,  and  that  of  an  old  man,  likewife  with  a diadem 
and  a long  beard.  The  fimilarity  of  the  bull  with  that  of 
the  autonomic  medals  of  Sybaris  may  place  Hyllus  before 
the  age  of  Auguftus. — Onefas  (ONHCAc),  of  whom  we 
poffefs  a Leda,  a Mufe,  and  a Hercules  crowned  with  olive. 
— Philemon  (<J>IAHMONOC),  has  engraved  a Thefeus,  who, 
having  flam  the  Minotaur,  views  the  body  of  his  enemy 
proftrate  at  the  entrance  of  the  labyrinth. — Midius  pro- 
duced a fine  (but  now  unfortunately  broken)  intaglio,  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Mufeum  of  Antiquities  at  Paris  ; the  frag- 
ment reprefents  the  combat  of  a griffin  and  ferpent. — Mith 
(MI©),  perhaps  Mithrane,  or  Mithridate  ; the  head  and 
neck  of  ahorfe.  The  name  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  the  artift  ; 
■for  to  fay  that  the  figure  reprefents  the  horfe  of  Mithridates; 
and  that  this  gem  belonged  to  his  celebrated  Dadlyliotheca, 
is  conjediuring  rathertoo  boldly. — Pamphilus  (riAM<t>IAOY) ; 
his  name  is  on  an  amethyft  in  one  of  the  public  colledfions 
at  Paris  ; it  reprefents  Achilles  playing  on  the  lyre,  a fub- 
jedi  which  has  been  repeated  by  the  fame  artift  : one  on  a 
carnelian  is  in  the  colledtion  of  the  duke  of  Devonlhire  : 
an  excellent  fculptor,  a difciple  of  Praxiteles,  of  the  name 
of  Pamphilus,  is,  by  fome,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  who 
engraved  this  ftone  ; but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
opinion. — Axeochus  (AEEOXOS  EYi),  has  engraved  a fawn 
playing  on  the  lyre,  near  a child  holding  a thyrfus,  with  a 
crefcent  between  the  two  figures — Diphilus  (DIPHIU)  ; 
a vafe  with  two  mafks  above  the  handle.  The  circumftance 
that  a Greek  name  is  written  in  Roman  charadters  makes 
Millin  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  infcription. — Myrton 
(MYPTfiN ) j a Leda. — Nicomachus  ; a fawn  fitting  on 
a tiger’s  (kin  : in  the  colledfion  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  : 
the  fame  figure  is  feen  on  a medal  of  the  family  Petronia, 
andis  probably  acopy  of  a ftatue. — Pergamus  (TTEPrAMOY) ; 
a young  Bacchante. — Plotarchus  ( AQTAPX02)  ; -Cupid 
with  the  lyre  mounted  on  a lion  : the  manner  of  this  artift 
renders  it  probable  that  he  lived  before  Auguftus. — Scylax 
(CKYAAKO(')  ; the  head  of  an  eagle  ; a Hercules  Mufa- 
getes,  or  condudfor  of  the  Mufes.  Seleucus  (t  GaGYK  ) ; 
head  of  Silenus.  — Softhenes  (CVcOCN ) ; a beautiful  medufa : 
(stolen  and  Bracci  read  CwCOKAG,  Sofocles ; buf  the  in- 
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feription  is  compofed  only  of  the  above  fix  letters,  which, 
according  to  Millin,  (hould  be  interpreted  CO  ©eN  ; the 
horizontal  line  of  the  © and  6 frequently  wanting  in  the 
inferiptions. — Softratus  (CwCTPATOY)  ; a vidtory  in  a biga  ; 
a cupid  guiding  two  lioneffes  drawing  a car.  There  are 
feveral  other  gems  with  this  name  ; but  fome  are  counter- 
feits.— Sotratus  (OTPAYOY)  ; Meleager  prefenting  Ata- 
lanta  with  the  head  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Winkelmann 
conjedlures  that  this  and  the  preceding  name  may  be  the 
fame,  and  the  omiffion  of  the  letter  C accidental. — Teucer 
(TEVKPOY)  ; Jole  and  Hercules  : to  judge  from  the  ftyle 
of  this  mailer,  he  might  be  placed  before  the  Auguftan  age. 
- — Apelles  (AHCAAOT)  ; a fcenic  mailt.  Bracci  has  read  Ap- 
falus  ; but,  according  to  Millin,  at  the  period  when  the  C 
was  ufed  for  the  common  figma,  it  was  not  the  cuf- 
tom  to  write  nr,  which  two  letters  were  united  into  <J>. 
As  to  the  horizontal  dalh  in  G,  it  is  often  either  omitted  by 
the  engraver,  or  too  llightly  expreffed  to  be  vifible — Carpus 
(KAPnOY)  : he  has  engraved  a Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and 
a Hercules  and  Jole. — Euplus  (6YIIAOY)  ; a cupid  mounted 
on  a dolphin.  The  Greek  word,  inftead  of  being  the  name 
of  the  engraver,  fignifies,  perhaps,  nothing  but  “ happy 
voyage.’’ — Euthus  (6Y0OY)  : of  this  engraver  we  poffefs 
a Silen  fitting  amidit  little  Cupids  that  play  on  the  lyre  and 
double  flute.  M.  Millin  has  concluded  his  lift  of  the  prin- 
cipal engravers  of  Greece  that  flourilhed  at  periods  when  they 
cultivated  the  art  in  their  own  country,  and  after  their  fettle- 
ment  in  Rome,  with  fome  general  obfervations  on  the 
Grecian  productions  of  the  glyptic  art.  It  would  be  fall- 
ing into  an  error  to  fuppofe  all  thofe  productions  perfect 
works  of  art  ; for  though  talent  was  generally  dilfufed  over 
Greece,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  artift  of  that  country 
mult  have  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  excellence  which  we  ad- 
mire in  many  remains  of  Grecian  genius  ; and,  indeed,  we 
poffefs  feveral  of  their  engravings  that  are  even  beneath  me- 
diocrity. Every  one,  too,  appears  to  have  had  his  peculiar 
talent ; one  artift  was  more  fuccefsful  in  the  drapery,  an- 
other in  the  reprefentation  of  the  naked  body  ; one  excelled 
in  the  art  of  giving  expreffion  and  ftrength,  another  in  giv- 
ing  gracefulnefs  to  his  figures  ; but  the  works  of  the  great 
engravers  of  Greece,  though  in  different  branches  of  their 
art,  are  all  ftamped  with  a peculiar  national  character,  which 
is  better  felt  than  deferibed.  Sometimes  they  gave  confi- 
derable  depth  to  their  work  ; at  other  times  we  fee  their  fi- 
gures wrought  in  very  flight  relief,  which  latter  ftyle  of  en- 
graving is  extremely  difficult,  and  its  perfeft  execution  con- 
ftitutes  one  of  the  greateft  merits  of  Diofcorides.  In  ge- 
neral, the  Greeks  applied  themfelves  more  to  the  intaglio, 
than  to  the  cameo  engraving.  They  were  unacquainted  with 
perfpeCIive,  the  place  of  which,  however,  they  fupplied  in 
fome  meafure,  by  the  greater  or  lefs  depth  they  gave  to  the 
different  parts.  They  did  not  multiply  their  figures,  or 
crowd  them  into  a fmall  fpace.  They  were  fkilful  in  repre- 
fenting  animals  ; they  preferred  to  draw  the  naked  body, 
and,  indeed,  moll  of  the  mafter-pieces  of  art  produced  in 
Greece  are  figures  without  drapery  ; while  thofe  executed 
at  Rome  are  generally  richly  decked  with  drapery;  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  thofe  of  Diofcorides,  who  fol- 
lowed the  tafte  of  his  own  nation  in  this  refpedt,  for  all  his 
figures,  if  we  except  his  Mercury,  are  naked. 

The  engraved  gems  of  Roman  artift s are,  in  general,  very 
far  from  meriting  the  praife  which  we  fo  willingly  beftow  on 
thofe  of  the  Greeks  ; their  figures,  indeed,  feldom  trefpals 
againft  the  rules  of  defign  ; but  they  are  deficient  in  ele- 
gance ; they  feldom  befpeak  either  genius  or  elevation  of 
mind  in  the  artift.  The  tafte  for  engraved  Hones  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  with  that  for  other  monuments  of  art ; it 
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maintained  itfelf  till  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  when  it 
began  gradually  to  decline.  We  ftill  find  many  heads  of 
Antonius  Pius,  of  Marc-Aurel,  or  Lucius  Verus,  but  thofe 
of  Gordianus,  Maximinus,  and  of  Philip,  are  very  fcarce. 
Lippert,  however,  mentions  a pretty  good  head  of  Vale- 
rius Probus,  and  one  of  Conftantine  II. 

Millin  claffes  among  the  Roman  artilts,  or  at  lead  thofe 
that  were  ftrangers  to  Greece,  all  whofe  names  appear  to 
him  not  of  Greek  origin,  or  are  written  in  Latin  : the  liil 
is  not  a very  confiderable  one. 

Aquilas  (AKYIAAC)  ; Venus  bathing  ; Cupid  prefents  a 
mirror  to  her. — Felix  ( KAATIOYPNIOY  CGOYGPOY  <j>HAIS 
enoiei)  ; Diomedes  carrying  off  the  palladium.  Felix 
was  probably  a manumitted  fervant  of  Calpurnius  Severus. 
— Ouintillus  ( KVINTIA.)  has  given  a Neptune  on  a beryl,  or 
aquamarin. — Rufus  (POY4>OY,POYOOC  enOTGl);  a figure  of 
Ptolemy  VIII.  or  Lathyrus;  Aurora  driving  in  a quadriga, 
and  holding  a torch  in  her  right  hand.  The  fame  fubjedl  is 
reprefented  on  a medal  of  the  family  Plautia,  with  a made  on 
the  reverfe,  in  memory  of  Plautus  Rufus,  who  recalled  to 
Rome  the  flute  players  that  had  withdrawn  to  Tibur.  A 
great  number  of  gems,  with  Roman  names,  are  mentioned  ; 
but  they  are  probably  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  not 
thofe  of  the  engravers  of  the  ftones. 

The  celebrated  dog  Sirius,  attributed  to  Cajus  (rATOC) 
in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  is  generally 
quoted  as  the  work  of  a Roman  artill  ; but  Rafpe  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  name  is  fidlitious,  and  that  this  valuable  gem 
is  the  work  of  Natter,  who  executed  it  at  Florence,  for 
Baron  Stofch.  If  fo,  this  is  one  of  the  moll  remarkable 
inltances  of  refignation. 

It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  engraver  of  the  head  of 
Marc-Aurel  is  the  laft  who  has  added  his  name  to  his  works  ; 
but,  to  judge  from  the  execution,  the  form  of  the  letters, 
the  orthography,  thofe  who  have  written  their  names  on  the 
following  ftones,  have,  according  to  M.  Millin,  probably  fiou- 
rifhed  in  the  Lower  Empire. — Of  Chasremon  (XAIPHMflN) 
we  poffefs  the  head  of  a fawn. — Phocas  (0OKAC)  ; a pugi- 
lift  with  a veffel  at  a diilance. — Nicephorus  (NIKHOOPOC); 
a Mercury,  with  his  ufual  attributes,  and  carrying  on  his 
right  hand  the  eagle  of  Jupiter.  One  of  the  more  remark- 
able works  of  this  period,  is  the  ftone  called  the  fapphlrc  of 
Conjlance,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  muleum  of 
France,  and  was  not  long  fince  in  the  collection  of  the  mar- 
quis Fulci-Rimiccini  at  Florence  : it  reprefents  the  empe- 
ror Conftance  attacking  a wild  boar,  near  Ctefarea,  in  Cap- 
padocia.— Amphoterus  (AM<2>OTEPOY)  : we  have  of  him 
a head  faid  to  be  that  of  Rhoemetalces,  king  of  Thrace,  but 
the  fuppofed  refemblance  has  not  been  proved. — Ammonius 
(AMMONIOY)  ; ahead  of  a fawn,  an  excellent  engraving. 

Of  the  fcanty  production  of  art,  during  the  middle  ages, 
feveral  Greek  works  have  been  preferved,  reprefenting  vari- 
ous fubjefts  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  long 
Greek  inferiptions  : fuch  is  the  fardonyx  publilhed  by  Gori 
as  a frontifpiece  to  his  “ Thefaurus  veterum  Dyptichorum.” 
Several  gems  of  this  time  are  diftinguilhed  for  the  fize  of 
the  onyx  in  which  they  are  engraved.  We  find,  particular- 
ly in  the  Eaft,  at  Conftantinople,  engravings  very  near  the 
period  of  the  greateft  barbarifm  ; an  advantage  it  owed  to 
the  art  of  coining,  which  could  not  be  pradtifed  without  the 
afiiftance  of  that  of  engraving.  But  in  the  Weft,  the  latter 
difappeared  at  an  early  period,  fo  that  fcarcely  a trace  of  it 
remained.  The  Chriftian  religion  having  fpread  all  over 
Europe,  the  ancient  engraved  ftones  were  no  longer  fought 
after,  as  reprefenting  objedls  of  worlhip  ; they  were  only 
occafionally  ufed  as  feals.  Pepin  fealed  with  an  Indian  Bac- 
chus ; Charlemagne  with  a Serapis.  Soon  after  their  ufe  for 
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fealing  was  difeontinued  ; they  were  no  longer  fet  in  rings, 
they  difappeared,  were  difperfed,  buried ; they  were  employed 
for  ornamenting  the  Amines  in  the  churches,  and  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  many  of  the  highly  valuable  antique  gems  were 
preferved  to  pofterity. 

The  engravings  on  ftone,  of  thofe  times,  offer  fcarcely  any 
thing  except  pious  fubjedts,  images  of  Chrift,  or  the  Virgin, 
or  Amply  their  monograms.  Sometimes  we  fee  on  them  a 
fmall  filh,  called  in  the  Greek  language,,  IX©Yi,  a word, 
the  letters  of  which  become  the  initials  of  Ietm?  X^i ro;  fit* 
vtoq  ; often  they  reprefented  the  good  fhepherjl,  and  ether 
fubjedls  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments. 

The  molt  celebrated  engraved  ftones  among  the  intaglios, 
with  the  names  of  the  artifts  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article  are,  the  Io,  the  Demofthenes,  the  Per- 
feus  and  Mercury  of  Diofcorides,  the  bull  of  Hyllus,  the 
Hercules  of  Oaejus,  the  Medufa  of  Solon,  the  Julia  of  Evo- 
dus,  &c.  One  of  the  molt  famous  of  thofe  that  are  with- 
out the  names  of  the  artifts,  is  the  feal  of  Michael  Angelo,  a 
carnelian  preferved  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris,  and 
thus  called  from  having  belonged  to  that  celebrated  painter. 
It  fimply  reprefents  a vintage,  but  has  been  the  fubjedt  of 
much  conjecture,  and  many  differtations  havebeen  writtenon  it. 
Mautour  difeovers  in  it  facrifical  rites  in  honour  of  the  birth 
of  Bacchus ; according  to  Tournemine,  it  is  Alexander  re- 
prefented as  Bacchus,  and  the  whole  relates  to  the  conqueft 
of  India  ; but,  according  to  Rofman,  it  is  the  birth  and  edu- 
cation of  Alexander.  Baudelot  and  Thierheim  confider  it  as 
a reprefentation  of  an  Athenian  religious  procefiion.  Ma- 
riette  fees  nothing  in  it  but  a vintage,  and  the  little  fifherman 
in  the  exergue,  according  to  him,  is  intended  to  exprefs 
the  name  Allion,  the  engraver.  Von  Murr  however,  has 
proved  that  it  is  the  work  of  Maria  di  Pefcia,  a celebrated 
modern  artift  and  friend  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  the 
figure  of  the  little  fifherman  in  the  exergue  alludes  to  his. 
own  name.  This  ftone  has  been  often  copied,  and  there  are 
a great  number  of  impreflions  from  it.  Other  diftinguilhed 
intaglios  are,  a young  Hercules,  and  a Hercules  veiled  like 
a Lydian  woman,  both  in  one  of  the  public  collections  of 
Paris,  five  chiefs  before  Thebes,  &c.  & c.  Among  the 

gems  in  relievo  called  cameos  the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  far- 
donyx of  Tiberius,  and  the  fardonyx  that  formerly  belonged 
to  the  emperor  of  Auftria  ; with  fome  others  mentioned 
above.  Befides  thefe  large  cameos,  there  are  in  feme  cabinets 
moft  valuable  fpecimens  of  thofe  cups  called  gemma  potoria 
by  the  Romans.  They  are  generally  of  fardonyx.  The 
moft  celebrated  are  the  fuperb  cup  reprefenting  the  myfteries 
of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  given  by  Charles  III.  to  St.  Denis, 
and  now  in  the  collection  of  antiquities  of  Paris  ; the  Brunf- 
vick  vafe  of  fardonyx,  fo  often  deferibed,  which  reprefents  the 
hiftory  of  Ceres  in  fearch  of  Proferpine,  and  that  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  and  which  originally  belonged  to  the  family  Gon- 
zaga,  but  was  ftolen  at  the  facking  of  Mantua  in  1630  by  a 
foldier,  who  fold  it  for  100  ducats  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  ; 
this  wonderful  work  of  art  is  now  likewife  at  Paris.  But  the 
mo  ft  fuperb  of  all  the  engraved  vafes  is  the  Portland, or  Barberini 
vafe,  which  was  firft  in  the  collection  of  the  Barberinis,  from 
whence  it  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  duke  of  Portland, 
and  is  now  depofited  in  the  Brkifli  Mufcum.  One  of  the 
firft  Italian  engravers  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  Giovanni 
delle  Cargniole,  whofe  reputation  as  an  engraver  of  intaglios 
procured  him  this  name ; we  poftefs  of  him,  among  others,  the 
portrait  of  Savanarole. — Dominichino,  furnamed  de’  Camree, 
hecaufe  he  excelled  in  the  execution  of  railed  work,  has 
engraved  the  portrait  of  Luigi  Sforza. — Micnelino,  Marco 
de  Benedetti,  Marco,  Attio,  Moretti,  Francefco  Francis, 
Leonarde  di  Milano,  and  Severo  di  Ravenna,  likewife  ac-. 
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quire d great  celebrity  as  artifts.  Tagliacafne  probably  took 
this  name  on  account  of  his  /kill  in  engraving  carnelians. 

> — Foppa  furnamed  Caradoffe. 

The  lift  of  the  Italian  engravers  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
much  more  numerous  ; this  is  the  mod  flourifhing  period  of 
modern  glyptic  art,  and  indeed  that  century  produced  feveral 
worthy  of  the  ancient  mailers  to  whom  they  looked  as  their 
models.  The  principal  among  them  are,  Pietro-Maria  di 
Pefcia,  in  Tufcany,  a zealous  admirer  of  the  ancients,  and 
their  faithful  imitator.  This  is  the  artift  whom  Von  Murr 
believes  to  have  executed  the  celebrated  feal  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.— Giovanni  Bernardi  and  Caftel  Bolognefe  ; the  latter 
has  engraved  many  cryftal  cups  and  (tones  for  cardinal  Far- 
fiefe ; he  died  in  1 557.  Of  him  we  poffefs  a beautiful  en- 
graving reprefer.ting  Tityus,  whofe  liver  is  devoured  by  a 
vulture,  executed  after  a defign  of  Michael  Angelo  for 
cardinal  Hippolito  de’  Medici.  M.  Collet  owns  a magnifi- 
cent cameo,  the  work  of  this  great  artift,  which  reprefents 
the  head  of  St.  John  decapitated. — Matteo  del  Naflaro  born 
at  Verone,  follows  Francis  I.  into  France  where  he  diffufed 
the  tafte  for  his  art.  The  Mufeum  Napoleon,  and  the  Ca- 
binet of  Antiquities  of  the  library  at  Paris,  poffefs  feveral  of 
his  works.  One  among  them  reprefents  a battle,  and  on  one 
of  the  colours  we  fee  the  letters  O.  P.  N.  S.  (Opus  Nafi’arii 
Sculptoris).  He  died  in  1547. — Giovanni  Giacopo  Ca- 
raglioof  Verona,  engraver  of  ftoncs,  medals,  and  of  copper 
plates.— -Valerio  Vicenliuo,  called  by  fome  Valerio  Belli. 
Mariette,  (Traitc,  p.46.)  has  pabiifhed  his  portrait.  This 
is  one  of  the  moll  capital  and  laborious  ai'tifts  in  his  depart- 
ment. Fie  has  engraved  various  fubjedts  taken  from  Roman 
hiftory;  he  died  in  1546. — Aleffandro  Cefari,  furnamed  11 
Greco,  on  account  of  his  imitating  the  ftyle  of  the  great  mafters 
of  Greece.  We  have  of  him  a beautiful  portrait  of  Henry  II. 
king  of  France. — Giacopo  da  Trezzo,  to  whom  the  firft 
engraving  on  diaomnd  is  attributed.  The  cabinet  of  Anti- 
quities at  Paris-  poflefles  of  this  mailer  the  portraits  of 
Philip  II.  and  Don  Carlos  on  a Brazil  topaze.  He  died 
in  1587. — Clemente  di  Birague,  who  is  likewife  faid  to  have 
executed  engravings  on  diamond. — Annibale  Fontana, 
known  by  feveral  works  on  rock  cryftal. — Santa  Croce, 
called  Pippo,  originally  a fimple  Ihepherd,  who  engraved  on 
cherry  Hones  the  moll  delicate  bas-reliefs.  Filippo  Doria, 
s*ho  met  with  him  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  placed  him  under 
proper  tuition,  and  aflifted  him  in  fettling  at  Genoa. — Antonio 
Dordoni  ; died  at  Rome  in  1584  ; — and  Flaminio  Natalis,  in 
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The  art  of  engraving,  fo  flourifhing  in  Italy  in  the  fix- 
tcentb,  loft  much  of  its  fplendour  in  the  feventeenth  century; 
nay,  it  was  fo  little  cultivated,  that  feveral  proceedings  and 
mechanical  advantages  w'ere  entirely  loft,  fo  that  the  cele- 
brated artifts  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  obliged  to  in- 
vent others.  The  moil  diftinguifhed  Italian  engraver  of 
Hones  in  the  feventeenth  century  is  Andrea,  furnamed  II 
Borgognone ; he  engraved  about  the  year  1670.  The 
others  are  Adoni  Taddeo,  Cailrucci,  Antonio  Mochi,  Ju- 
liano  Pericioli,  and  a few  more.  For  the  confervation  of  the 
art  in  that  century,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Ferdinand 
II.,  who  continued  and  added  to  the  penfions  given  to  the 
artifts  then  engaged  to  work  in  the  gallery  of  Florence. 

The  eighteenth  century  has.  given  artifts  to  Italy,  whofe 
names  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  together  with  the  Pyrgo- 
teles,  Solon,  Aldus  and  Diofcorides.  Moil  of  them  were 
fettled  at  Florence. — Flaviano  Sirletti,  who  died  in  1737, 
has  copied  feveral  greek  works.  He  excelled  in  the  imita- 
tion of  ancient  letters : his  works  are  marked  <t>.  T.  Z. 
<t>AABTOY  TOY  Z.IPAETOY.  Others  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  Coftangis,  Giovanni,  Tomato,  and  Carlo  his  fon ; 


Domenico  Landi ; Francefco  Ghinghi ; Jeronimo  Roffi  ; Ste- 
fano  Paflalia ; Francefco  Borghighiani ; Felice  Barnabes, 
the  Torricellis;  Lorenzo  Mafini.  Thofe  gem  engravers- 
who  at  prefent  cultivate  their  art  with  greatell  fuccefs,  are 
Sign.  Santarelli,  Maffini,  and  Capperoni ; at  Naples,  Sign.. 
Rega,  an  artift,  fome  of  whofe  productions  may  be  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  antiquity.  There  is  alfo  a female  artift. 
of  note  in  that  city,  Signora  Talani  of  Rome. 

The  German  engravers  of  gems  have  always  maintained 
the  firft  rank  after  thofe  of  Italy.  The  oldeft  German  en- 
graver on  Hones  is  Daniel  Engelhard  of  Nuremberg,  who 
died  in  1552  ; he  is,  however,  not  known  to  have  executed 
more  than  arms  and  crefts.- — Chriftopher  Schwaiger  has- 
been  called  the  German  Pyrgoteles,  but  none  of  his  en- 
gravings are  afeertained.  There  is  a portrait  of  him  with 
the  year  16:0  on  it. — George  Hoefler ; he  died  in  1630. — 
Eberhard  Dorfch,  who  died  1732  : Ra'pe  thinks  the  greateft 
part  of  the  pretended  antique  gems  that  were  in  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  Ebermeier  at  Nuremberg  are  by  Dorfch. — Philip 
Chriftoph.  de  Beiker,  died  in  1743:  an  ai-tift  of  great 
merit,  as  is  proved  by  his  buft  of  Charles  VI.,  and  other 
engravings. — Marc  Tufcher,  a good  painter,  but  of  whofe 
engravings  on  Hones  Mariette  is  far  from  fpeaking,  favor- 
ably. The  fa£l  is,  Tufcher  exercifed  that  art  merely  as  an 
amateur.  —Anton  Pfchler,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  John 
Pichler  ; he  was  a native  of  Brixen  in  Tyrol,  and  has  pro- 
duced fome  engravings  of  merit.  — John  Pichler,  who  is 
elafled  by  Millin  with  the  Italian  fchool  of  engravers,  be- 
caufe  he  fpent  a great  part  of  his  life,  and  is  faid  to  have 
formed  his  tafte  in  Italy,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greateft 
glyptic  artifts  of  modern  times.  He  has  produced  a great 
number  of  excellent  engravings,  feveral  of  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  more  celebrated  productions  of  ancient  arts, 
— Lorenz  Natter,  a native  of  Suabia  ; his  numerous  works 
befpeak  a refined  tafte,  and  are  executed  with  the  greateft 
delicacy  and  corre&nefs  in  the  defign.  He  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  a great  proficient  in  the  theory  of  his  art,  and  his 
“ Traite  de  la  Mcthode  Antique  de  Graver  en  Pierres  Fine,’’ 
is  the  only  work  we  poffefs  on  this  interefting  fubjeCt.  He 
died  in  1763. — Krafft  from  Dantzick,  a good  engraver,, 
fettled  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Mariette,  who  calls  him 
Graaft,  and  fays  that  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  his  name 
occafioned  his  being  called  “ il  Tedefco”  by  the  Italians  j 
but  Rafpe  obferves  that  it  is,  or  was,  a general  cuftom  among 
Italian  artifts,  to  call  each  other  by  their  chriftian  names,  or 
by  the  name  of  their  country.  He  was  a pupil  of  Natter, 
Other  modern  German  engravers  are  Hubner  of  Drefden  j 
Lerter,  and  Aaron  Wolf ; the  laft-mentioned  artift,  a native 
of  Brandenburg,  is  of  the  Jewifti  perfuafion,  and  fettled  at 
Leghorn  ; we  have  of  him  a l,eda  which  has  rendered  his- 
name  celebrated. 

Among  the  Englifh  engravers  of  gems,  efpecialiy  thofe 
of  more  modern  times,  there  are  feveral  who  have  acquired 
greatreputation  by  their  works,  fuch  as  Dean^Wray,  &c.  and 
a Burch  and  a Marchant  have  attained  to  a degree  of  excel- 
lence which  would  have  been  acknowledged  and  relpefted  in 
the  beft  periods  of  ancient  art.  In  general,  however,  the 
number  of  good  engravers  on  Hones  lias  not  been  very  great 
in  this  country'. 

The  firft,  and  perhaps  the  only  engraver  of  fome  note  in 
France,  after  Matteo  de  Naflaro  had  in  the  time  of  FrxncisT. 
introduced  into  that  country  the  tafte  for  the  glyptic  art,  was 
Coldore,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  till 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  Whole  figures  are  not  known  to 
be  engraved  by'  this  artift  ; but  his  heads  are  remarkable  for 
their  elegance,  the  firmnefs  with  which  they  are  executed,  and 
their  perfect  refemblance  to  the  originals.  It  is  faid,  that 
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queen  Elizabeth  invited  liim  to  fettle  in  England  ; there  was 
a beautiful  cameo  reprefenting  this  queen,  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  Mariette  thinks  can  be  the 
work  of  no  other  artift  but  Coldore.  The  fame  author  is 
©f  opinion,  that  Julien  de  Fontenay  and  Coldore  were  no 
rivals,  as  it  has  been  fuppofed,  but  one  and  the  fame  perfon 
under  different  names.* — -Maurice,  a native  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  a good  engraver,  fettled  at  Rouen,  where  he 
died  in  173.2,  aged  80. — Francois  Julien  Barrier,  died  1746. 
— Louis  Siries,  who  was  employed  in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
His  merit  conlifted  in  crowding  a great  number  of  figures 
into  a fmall  fpace.  Giulianelli  is  very  high  in  his  praife  but 
Natter  confiders  his  engravings  as  devoid  of  all  merit. — 
Jacques  Guay  of  Marfeilles,  has  fuccefsfully  pradtifed  the 
art : there  are,  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  Paris,  a feries 
of  engravings  executed  by  him  for  Louis  XV.  France, 
which  at  no  time  excelled  in  the  number  of  good  gem  en- 
gravers has,  ever  fince  Guay’s  time,  been  particularly  de- 
ficient in  this  clafs  of  artills,  fo  that  Millin  (in  1797)  con- 
fidered  the  glyptic  art  as  abfolutely  extindl  in  his  country. 
There  is,  however,  at  the  prefent  day,  a fkilful  engraver  in 
Paris  of  the  name  of  Jeuffroy,  whom  the  national  inllitute 
has  thought  worthy  to  receive  among  its  members. 

Thofe  antique  engraved  ftones,  that  bear  the  name  of  the 
artift,  having  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  particularly 
interefting  and  valuable,  feveral  perfons  have  fraudulently 
availed  themfelves  of  this  circumftance  to  add  the  name  of 
fome  celebrated  engraver  of  antiquity  to  works  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  art ; and  fome  of  them  have  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  often  much  critical  acumen  is  required  to  detedl 
the  deception.  Natter  himfelf  is  accufed  of  having  lent  him- 
felf  to  this  fpecies  of  fraud  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  his  employers.  The  artifice  of  thus  putting  the  name  of 
fome  celebrated  artift  to  an  engraving,  is,  however,  not  pe- 
culiar to  modern  times  ; it  was  already  pradtifed  at  the  time 
of  Phsedrus,  who  complains  of  it  in  one  of  his  fables.  We 
fhould  net,  therefore,  confider  ancient  names  on  gems  as  ge- 
nuine, before  thefevereft  criticifm  has  proved  them  to  be  fo. 
The  following  rules  may  alfift  in  difeovering  their  authenti- 
city. The  beauty  of  the  work  fhould  be  proportionate  to 
the  talent  of  the  artift  to  whom  it  is  attributed  : a middling 
engraving,  though  it  bears  the  names  of  Pyrgoteles,  Cnejus, 
Solon,  Aldus,  or  Diofcorides,  cannot  reafonably  be  attri- 
buted to  any  one  of  thofe  great  mafters.  The  great  ancient 
artifts  have  in  general  engraved  on  the  finer  kind  of  ftones; 
hence  the  name  of  Diofcorides  on  a common  jafper  rauft 
excite  fome  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  name ; there 
is,  however,  by  way  of  exception,  a very  beautiful  work  of 
Afpafius  in  red  jafper.  The  form  of  the  letters  is  likewife  of 
great  utility  in  diftinguifhing  truth  from  impofition.  Thofe 
of  the  early  ages  are  lefs  perfedf  than  thofe  of  the  engravers 
of  the  Auguftan  age,  which  are  elegant  and  highly  finifhed; 
whence  the  name  of  Diofcorides , written  in  an  unequal  manner, 
can  fcarcely  be  the  work  of  this  great  mafter ; for  the  cele- 
brated artills,  jealous  of  their  reputation,  even  with  regard  to 
the  minutiae  of  their  art,  did  not  truft  others  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  letters.  The  inferiptions  on  engraved  ftones,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  Auguftan  age,  are  generally  terminated 
by  fmall  round  dots,  very  equal  in  their  proportions,  inter- 
vals, and  depth.  Peirefcius  was  of  opinion  that  they  might 
have  been  intended  for  the  reception  of  minute  pins,  for  the 
lake  of  fattening  the  gold,  with  which  he  fuppofed  the  hol- 
low charadfers  were  filled  up  ; but  nothing  proves  that  thefe 
inferiptions  were  intended  to  be  filled  up  with  a metal : they 
are  cut  in  the  ftone  in  order  to  exprefs  in  relievo  the  name, 
together  with  the  image.  At  the  prefent  daymoft  antiqua- 
ries agree  in  i'uppofing  thefe  dots  to  have  been  deftined  to 


mark  the  diftances  of  the  letter*,  and  to  give  greater  regn=* 
larity  to  them,  juft  as  we  obferve  ruled  lines  in  old  manu- 
feripts.  In  the  fame  manner  medals  have  the  letters  of  the 
infeription  terminated  by  round  dots ; and,  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  occur  on  them,  it  is  probable  that 
what  was  firft  calculated  to  produce  uniformity,  was  after- 
wards adopted  as  ornament.  The  form  of  the  letters  may 
likewife  ferve  to  difeover  fraud.  The  mixtureol  Greek  with 
Latin  letters  is  an  evident  fign  of  forgery.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  a letter  expreffed  in  two  different  ways  in  the  fame 
word  ; for  inftance,  the  figma  written  as  (',  and  as  I.  in  the 
word  COSTPATOC.  Such  errors  are  commonly  committed 
by  modem  artifts,  who  undertake  to  add  the  names  of  an- 
cient mafters  to  their  works;  they  are  generally  indifferent 
grammarians,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  commit  errors,  which 
no  artift  of  antiquity  could  have  fallen  into.  Thus  deceived 
by  the  prnounciation  of  the  name,  they  have  written 
AIOCKOPIAOT  inftead  of  AIOCtOYPI_OY  ; they  add 
a letter  in  one  name,  and  omit  one  in  another.  If  an  artift 
is  known  to  have  been  accuftomed  to  add  his  name  in  the 
genitive  cafe,  as  it  was  done  by  Diofcorides,  an  engraved 
ftone,  on  which  the  fame  occurs  in  the  nominative  cafe,  mult 
always  excite  fufpicion.  In  general  the  names  expreffed  in 
the  nominative  cafe  are  rare.  If  we  read  A "PACT,  AIO  - 
K.OYFIAOV,  1 AOT,  the  word  ^-.ov  is  to  be  fuP- 

plied,  /.  e.  the  work  of  Aulus,  Diofcorides,  &c.  If  the  name 
be  in  the  nominative  cafe,  it  is  the  verb  which  is  omitted, 
whence  AIOCi*  OYPIAH^  implies  the  word  sw't  1,  Diofcori- 
des faciebat.  Where  two  names  occur  in  the  fame  cafe,  the 
one  is  the  name,  and  the  other  the  furname  ; but  where  the 
firft  name  is  put  in  the  genitive  and  the  feeond  in  the  nomi- 
native cafe,  this  indicates  that  the  artift  was  the  fon,  the 
pupil,  or  the  freed  fervant  of  him  whofe  name  is  put  in  the 
genitive  cafe.  Thus,  EYTYXHC  AlOCKOTPIAOY  fignifies 
either  that  Eutyches  was  the  fon  or  pupil  of  Diofcorides, 
or  perhaps  both  the  one  and  the  other.  But  in  the  inferip- 
tion on  a ftone  reprefenting  Diomedes  carrying  off  the 
palladium,  KAAr'OTPNTOY  CEOYHPOY  411 A IH  LIIOIET, 
(Calpurnii  Severi  Felix  faciebat,)  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  Felix  was  the  manumitted  fervant  of  Calpurnius  Severus, 
and  though  thefe  names  are  Roman,  yet  as  he  makes  afe  of 
Greek  letters,  he  likewife  adopts  the  form  of  the  Greek  ftyle«- 
An  engraving  on  a ftone  is  fometirr.es  the  joint  work  of  two 
artifts.  Alphasus  and  Arethen  have  produced  a gem  with 
the  infeription  AA4HSiC  CYN  API  © 7NI  (Alphxus  with 
Arethon).  We  have  but  one  fingle  infiance  of  an  engraver 
who  with  his  name  has  indicated  his  profefiion  on  the  gem,  and 
this  is  Apollodotus ; by  the  fide  of  the  head  of  Minerva  we  read 
AnOAAO.  fiT.  A10O,  (ATT'-XX'doTtt  'iGby  SC.  fgyh)  or 

the  work  of  Apollodotus  the  engraver).  The  greateft  part 
of  the  names  of  engravers  are  Greek  In  one  inftance,  per- 
haps, the  artift  has  added  the  name  cf  his  native  country  ; for 
on  a ftone  reprefenting  the  cap  of  Caftor  between  two  ftars, 
we  read  AfiOA  YMYP,  which  is  explained  Apollonides  cf 
Smirna  ; but  il  is  probable  that  this  ei  graving  is  votive,  and 
that,  inftead  cf  the  name  of  the  artift,  it  bears  that  of  the 
navigator,  who  hoped  by  this  taliiman  to  obtain  a fortunate 
voyage  from  the  fans  of  Leda. 

The  names  of  Roman  engravers  are,  for  the  greateft  part, 
written  in  Greek  letters,  while  there  are  very  few  inftancesof 
Greek  names  being  written  in  Latin  charadlers  ; and  even 
thefe  few  ir.ftances  cannot  be  considered  as  cf  great  autho- 
rity. In  general  it  may  be  faid  that  the  Etruican  gems  bear 
the  name  of  the  perfonnges  reprefented  on  them  ; for  in- 
ftance, thofe  on  which  are  cut  the  names  of  Peleus,  Tideus, 
the  five  Theban  chiefs,  &c.  The  engraved  ftones  of  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  bear  the  name  ef  the  artift,  and 
8 thole 
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thofe  of  the  Romans  fometimes  the  name  of  the  engraver, 
fometimes  that  of  the  owner.  This  cuftom,  of  adding 
the  name  of  the  poffeffor,  has  been  preferved  in  more  modern 
times,  particularly  in  the  cinque  cento,  the  fixteenth  century; 
witnefs  the  many  antique  gems  with  the  infcription  Lauk. 
Med.  (Lorenzo  de’  Medici)  which  Maffei  has  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  explain.  Not  feldom  the  names  of  modern  en- 
gravers are  written  in  Greek  characters,  fuch  as  <P.  T.  £.  fig- 
nifying  <t>Xa/3ia  tu  or  Flavio  Sirleti  ; rTIXLHP,  Pich- 

ler,  & c.  Thofe  amateurs  only,  that  are  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  alphabet,  are  liable  tobe  deceived  by  this  practice. 
Other  artiils  have  concealed  their  name,  a kind  of  literal 
tranflation  of  its  import ; Winkelmann  and  Biifchiny  have 
taken  the  word  YAPOC  (Hydros,)  for  the  name  of  a Greek 
engraver,  while  it  is  nothing  but  a tranflation  of  Natter,  which 
German  word  fignifies  a viper,  called  hydros  by  the 
Greeks.  We  may  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  determine  the 
period  in  which  the  engraver  of  a particular  gem  lived,  by 
finding  out  the  time  when  his  name  was  moft  comrqon  : thus, 
for  inftance,  the  name  of  Zofimus,  more  common  in  the 
Lower  Empire  than  in  any  other  period,  will,  with  fome 
probability,  indicate  that  period  to  be  the  date  of  the  work 
in  queftion.  Some  engravers,  undoubtedly  very  well  known 
at  the  time  when  they  flourifhed,  have  put  nothing  but  the 
initials  of  their  names,  which  neceffarily  muff  be  filled  up  in 
an  arbitrary  manner  ; and  this  difficulty  increafes,  if  the 
name  fignifies  at  the  fame  time  the  objedi  reprefented,  and 
therefore  leaves  us  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  apply  it 
to  the  objeCt,  or  to  the  artift.  Thus  the  letters  herm, 
on  a carnelian  reprefenting  Mercury,  may  be  intended  for 
Hermes,  or  for  the  name  of  an  artift  fuch  as  Hermotime, 
Hermolaus,  &c.  The  modern  engravers  that  have  been 
moft  fuccefsful  in  copying  the  names  of  ancient  artifts,  are 
Flavian  Sirleti,  Natter,  and  Pichler. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  art  of  engraving  gems,  fuch  as 
it  was  praCtifed  by  the  ancients,  differed  in  no  refpeCt  from 
the  method  which  is  followed  by  the  engravers  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  ; for,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a competent 
judge  in  thefe  matters,  the  celebrated  Natter,  (the  refults 
of  whofe  refearches  are  publifhed  in  a treatife  entitled  “ De 
la  Methode  Antique  de  Graver  en  Pierres  fines,  comparee 
avec  la  Methode  Moderne),”  their  tools  were  not  only 
analogous  to  thofe  of  modern  artifts,  but  they  ufed  them 
exaCtly  under  the  fame  circumftances.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  follow  the  juft -mentioned  ingenious  artift  in  the 
analyfis  he  has  given  of  a number  of  antique  engravings, 
but  we  fhall  copy  one  of  the  heads  reprefented  in  the  above 
work,  together  with  an  outline  drawing  of  the  fame  head, 
which  exemplifies  the  mode  of  proceeding  employed  by  the 
engraver  of  ftones.  Thefe  figures,  together  with  thofe  repre- 
fenting the  lathe  and  tools  ufed  by  the  gem  engraver,  will 
fuperfede  a more  detailed  defcription  than  the  one  which 
we  are  enabled  to  give  in  this  place. 

The  firft  operation  of  the  engraver  is  to  give  to  the  ftone 
that  is  to  be  employed  a form  fuitable  to  the  fubjeft  he 
intends  to  reprefent  on  it.  This  is  generally  performed  by 
the  lapidary.  (See  Lapidary.)  He  next  draws  the  out- 
line of  the  fubjeft  with  a brafs  needle,  or  a diamond,  on  the 
polifhed  ftone,  which  is  cemented  by  means  of  maftich  to  a 
handle  of  wood' for  the  purpofe  of  moving  it  more  commo- 
ihoufly  in  all  directions. 

Fig.  i.  (Plate  XVIII.  Mifcellany ) reprefents  the  whole  of 
the  lathe  ; itronfifts,  as  the  figure  (hews,  of  a table,  on  which 
is  fixed  the  mill,  or  a fmall  horizontal  cylinder  of  fteel,  at  one  of 
whofe  extremities  the  tool  is  inferted,  and  which  is  turned  by 
means  of  a vertical  wheel  below,  communicating  with  the  hori- 
zontal cylinder  by  means  of  a cord,  and  fet  in  motion  by  the 


foot  of  the  artift.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  mill  on  that 
fide,  except  that  part  ol  the  cylinder  to  which  the  tools  are 
fixed,  is  covered  by  a cap  ; but  this  is  not  always  made  ufe  of. 

The  tools  that  are  alternately  fixed  to  the  extremity  of. 
the  mill,  are, 

Fig.  2.  a hollow  cylinder  made  ufe  of  to  deferibe  circles 
with  facility,  and  alfo  for  perforating. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  knobbed  tool,  called  bouterolle  by  thew 
French  ; it  is  employed  in  various  kinds  of  work  ; for  ex- 
tremities, &c. 

Fig.  4.  a tool,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fmall  diik  rounded  at  the  edge : it  is  ufed  for  various  pur- 

. 5.  a fimilar  tool,  but  with  difles  not  rounded  at  the 

the  edge. 

Fig.  6.  the  fame,  but  with  the  edge  of  the  fmall  diik, 
fharpened  for  the  purpofe  cf  cutting  into  the  ftone  : it  is 
called  in  French  fc'ie  (law). 

The  fize  of  thefe  tools  varies  from  the  bignefs  of  a large 
pea,  to  that  of  a point  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  obvious  that  thefe  tools  may  be  varied  in  their  form, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  engraver  ; but  thofe  juft 
deferibed  are  moft  generally  made  uie  of. 

When  the  tool  is  fixed  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  and 
reprefented  in  the  figure,  the  artift  applies  to  its  point 
diamond-powder,  mixed  up  with  olive  oil  ; he  then  turns 
the  lathe,  and  begins  his  work,  by  bringing  the  ftone  faf- 
tened  to  a piece  of  wood,  into  contadf  with  the  tool  wdiich 
turns  round  its  axis  with  conliderable  velocity. 

Fig.  7;  reprefents  a ftone  of  convex  furface,  with  a 
tool  applied  to  it ; it  fhews  the  advantage  of  working  on 
ftones  of  that  form  ; for  the  fpace  betw^een  the  ftone  and 
the  tool  being  more  confiderable  in  a convex  than  in  a plane 
ftone,  the  tool  penetrates  farther  on  the  former  than  it  would 
on  the  latter.  This  may  be  feen  by  fig.  8,  where  the  fame 
tool  touches  much  nearer  the  borders  of  the  flat  ftone. 

Fig.  9.  The  ftone  applied  diagonally  to  the  tool  produces 
what  the  Italians  call  fotto  quadro  ; engravings  made  in  this 
manner  cannot  give  a good  impreffion. 

There  are  fome  figures  which  are  with  difficulty  executed 
on  ftone,  although  they  appear  eafy  ; and  others  that  appear 
difficult,  although  they  are  far  from  being  fo.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  figs.  10,  11,  12,  reprefent  different  angles,  which 
it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  execute  with  nicety  ; we  generally 
obferve  imperfect  execution  in  fuch  angles,  where  the  round 
tool  cannot  be  made  to  touch. 

Fig.  13.  is  a hexagon,  which  may  be  engraved  without 
difficulty,  fince  all  its  points  correfponding  by  twro  and  two, 
nothing  is  required  but  to  trace  three  lines,  crofting  each 
other  in  a common  centre.  Another  difficulty  there  is  with 
regard  to  the  letters,  which  cannot  be  executed  in  the  manner 
of  thofe  that  are  feen  tin  medals  (fee  fig.  17.);  the  tool 
will  always  leave  fome  imperfeftion  in  the  angles  of  the  ex- 
tremities, as  appears  in  fig.  14  and  15.  The  beft  engravers 
of  antiquity  have  preferred  to  make  ufe  of  the  bouterolle 
to  mark  the  termination  of  the  letters  and  feveral  other  objects. 

The  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  reprefented  figs.  16,  1 7,  and 
18,  is  given  by  Natter,  as  an  example  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  order  to  produce  a work  of  that  defcription. 

A ftone  is  to  be  procured,  cut  into  an  oval  form,  convex 
above,  fuch  as  fig.  18.  It  matters  little,  whether  its  bafe 
is  flat  or  convex,  provided  it  be  of  fufficient  thicknefs  to  bear 
the  engraving.  Being  fixed  to  a handle,  as  above  deferibed, 
the  engraver  begins  his  operation  by  excavating,  with  a femi- 
circular  tool,  an  oval  of  the  fize  of  the  head  in  queftion  ; 
but  left  this  operation  Ihould  produce  a round  figure  inftead 
of  an  oval,  the  ftone  is  to  be  gradually  moved  in  the  diredftion 


pofes. 
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of  its  greater  diameter.  This  is  continued  till  the  oval  is  of 
fufficient  depth,  to  begin  the  eyes.  See  fig.  18.  a. 

You  may  proceed  in  a longitudinal  dircftion  upwards,  as 
far  as  to  the  middle  of  the  medium  on  the  head,  expreffed 
by  the  upper  end  of  the  dotted  line  a ; and  downwards  as 
far  as  to  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  breadth  of  the 
oval  is  to  be  made  in  proportion. 

This  being  done,  you  may  work  out  the  place  for  the 
hair,  which,  in  order  to  imitate  the  original,  fig.  16,  fhould 
be  more  projecting  on  the  one  than  on  the  other  fide.  The 
beard  may  be  marked  with  the  fame  tool  as  far  down- 
wards as£,  fig.  1 8,  and  fideways  as  far  as  b,  fig.  17.  After 
this  the  tool  is  changed  for  a fmaller  one  to  mark  the  fore- 
head c,  as  alfo  the  medium  ; and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ua- 
necefiary  drifting  of  tools,  the  Ihoulders  may  be  begun  upon 
with  the  fame  tool. 

The  foundation  being  laid  in  this  manner,  a narrower  tool 
is  taken,  which  is  a little  rounded,  and  whofe  lize  is  adapted 
to  the  length  of  the  note  of  the  portrait  ; with  this  the 
form  of  the  nofe,  cheeks,  and  neck  are  engraved  in  ilraight 
lines.  See  letter  d,  figs.  1 7 and  1 8. 

After  this  a fmall  tool  is  required  to  crofs  the  top  of  the 
nofe,  by  which  means  the  noilnls  are  formed  ; with  it  alfo 
the  eyes  are  fketched,  and  the  principal  locks  of  hair.  (See 
f.  figs.  17  and  18.)  Laifly,  the  knobbed  tool  is  ufed  to  pro- 
duce the  rounded  tip  of  the  nofe,  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  unifon  with  the  other  parts  already  fketched.  (See  g, 
figs.  17  and  18  ) 

When  the  figure  is  fo  far  executed,  fmaller  and  more  cut- 
ting tools  are  employed  to  finifh  it  ; for  which  latter  opera- 
tion depending  entirely  on  the  (kill  of  the  artift,  no  rules  can 
be  laid  down. 

In  order  to  give  the  highefl  degree  of  polifh  to  the 
engraving,  boxwood,  pewter,  or  copper  tools  with  moiftened 
tripoli  or  rotten-fione,  and  laftly  a brufh,  are  faftened 
to  the  mill,  and  fet  in  motion  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
tools ; the  ftone  being  brought  into  contaCt  with  them. 
The  modern  engravings  have  not  nearly  the  fame  high 
polifh  as  mod  of  thofe  of  antiquity. 

It  is  obvious,  that  before  fuch  a work  can  be  entered  upon, 
the  engraver  muft  be  able  to  defign  and  model  the  head  in 
its  juft  proportions,  either  in  wax  or  clay  ; for  with- 
out fuch  preparation  no  engraving  can  be  expeCted  to 
fucceed.  Unexperienced  beginners,  in  copying  the  model, 
'will  often  engrave  lefs  prominent  parts  before  the  more 
projecting  are  wrought  fufficiently  deep,  the  confequence 
of  which  is,  that  they  are  obliged  to  deftroy  a work  fo 
iujudicioufly  commenced.  An  inconvenience  of  another  nature 
arifes  from  working  too  deep  in  the  beginning  ; for  in  this 
cafe,  in  order  to  preferve  the  work,  it  will  afterwards  be 
required  to  have  the  done  gi-ound  down  by  the  lapidary. 

It  is,  therefore,  better  to  proceed  flowly  and  with  caution, 
which  enfures  fuccers,  than,  by  hurrying,  run  the  rifle  of 
lofing  your  labour  and  of  deftroying  the  ftone. 

On  examining  this  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  which  is  not 
a work  of  great  merit,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  engraver 
has  been  obliged  to  trace  at  the  left  fide  of  the  head  a lock 
of  hair  of  greater  breadth  than  appears  necefiary  for  juft  pro- 
portion : the  reafon  for  doing  fo  was,  that  without  it  he  could 
not  well  have  finifhed  the  fmall  parts,  fuch  as  the  eyes,  the 
nofe,  mouth,  & c.  ; whereas,  having  procured  more  room  by 
this  excavation,  he  found  himfelf  enabled  to  enter  with  the 
fmaller  tools,  and  to  finifh  his  engraving  according  to  the 
fliare  of  fkill  he  poffeffed. 

Gems,  Imprefjlons  of.  See  Impressions. 

GEMAAGIDID,  or  Dki.giimutu,  in  Geography , a 
town  of  Morocco  ; 40  miles -S.  W.  of  Morocco. 
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GEMAPPE.  See  Jemmape. 

GEMARA,  or  GiiEMARA,thefecond  part  of  the  Talmud. 

The  word  gemarai  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  de- 

note a fupplement ; but,  in  ftridtnefs,  it  rather  iignifies  com- 
plement, perfection:  being  formed  of  the  Chaldee  .ge- 

mar , or  g be  mar,  to  finifh,  perfect,  or  complete  any  thing.  * 

The  rabbins  call  the  Pentateuch,  fimply,  the  law.  The 
firft  part  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  only  an  explication  of  the 
law,  or  an  application  thereof  to  particular  cafes,  with  the 
deciiions  of  the  ancient  rabbins  thereon,  they  call  the  Mifchna 
i.  e.  fecond  law  ; and  the  fecond  part,  which  is  a more  exten- 
iive  and  ample  explication  of  the  fame  law,  and  a collection 
of  decifions  of  the  rabbins  pofterior  to  the  Mifchna,  they 
call  G emara,  q.  d.  perfection,  completion,  finifhing  ; be- 
caufe  they  efteem  it  the  finifhing  of  the  law,  or  an  explica- 
tion, beyond  which  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  defired. 

The  Gemara  is  ufually  called,  fimply,  Talmud,  the  com- 
mon name  ot  the  whole  work.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  there 
are  two  Gemaras,  or  Talmuds  ; that  of  Jerufalem,  and  that 
of  Babylon  : though,  in  ftriCtnefs,  the  Gemara  is  only  an 
explication  of  the  Mifchna,  given  by  the  Jewifh  doCtors  in 
their  fchools ; much  as  the  commentaries  of  our  fchool 
divines  on  St.  Thomas,  or  the  mailer  of  the  featences,  are 
an  explication  of  the  writings  of  thofe  authors. 

A commentary,  M.  Tillemont  obferves,  wras  wrote  on 
the  Mifchna  by  one  Jochanan,  whom  the  Jews  place  about 
the  end  of  the  fecond  century ; but  as  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Mifchna  was  not  written  till  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  fecond  century,  the  Gemara  mufl  have  been  compiled 
at  a later  period.  Accordingly  this  Gemara  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  production  of  fome  period  between  the  years 
300  and  400.  Indeed,  the  Jews  themfelves  confefs  that  the 
Gemara  of  Babylon  was  fubfequent  to  the  Mifchna  about 
316  years.  But  a great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among 
the  learned,  concerning  the  time  when  the  Mifchna  was 
written,  fome  referring  it  to  the  end  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, others  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  end  of  the  fifth,  or 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  Wolfius  obferves,  in  hia 
preface  to  his  “ Bibliotheca  Hebraea,”  (p.  28.)  that  the 
Jews  affirm  the  Mifchna  to  have  been  written  316  years 
before  the  Gemara  of  Babylon,  and  that  the  Jerufalem 
Gemara  was  83  years  before  the  other  Gemara.  See 
Mischna.  But  F.  Morin  argues  from  the  work  itfelf, 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks,  that  it  was  not 
written  till  the  time  of  Heraclius,  or  about  the  year  620; 
and  this  is  what  is  called  the  Gemara,  or  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
falem, which  the  Jews  do  not  ufe  or  efteem  much,  becaufe 
of  its  ohfeurity. 

They  fet  a much  greater  value  on  the  Gemara,  or  Talmud 
of  Babylon,  begun  by  one  Afa  ; dilcontinued  for  feventy- 
three  years,  on  occalion  of  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  and 
Perfians  ; and  finifhed  by  one  Jofa,  about  the  clofe  of  the 
feventh  century.  See  Talmud. 

Though  the  name  Talmud,  in  its  latitude,  includes  both 
the  Mifchna  and  the  two  Gemaras ; yet  it  is  properly  that-. 
of  Afa  and  Jofa,  alone,  which  is  meant  under  that  name. 
This  the  Jews  prize  above  all  their  other  writings,  and  even 
fet  it  on  a level  with  feripture  itfelf ; in  effeCt,  they  conceive 
it  as  the  word  of  God,  derived  by  tradition  from  Mofes,  and 
preferved,  without  interruption,  to  their  time.  R.  Jehuda,. 
and  afterwards  R.  Jochanan,  R.  Afa,  and  R.  Jofa,  fearing 
the  traditions  fhould  be  loft  in  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews,., 
collected  them  into  the  Mifchna,  and  the  Gemara.  See 
Caraites  and  R.abbinists. 

GEMATRIA,  or  Gametria,  the  firft  kind  of  artificial 
cabbala  ufed  by  the  Jews. 

The- 
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The  word  is  formed  from  the  rabbinical  Hebrew 
formed  by  corruption  of  the  Greek. 

Gematria  is  a geometrical  or  arithmetical  method  of  ex- 
plaining words,  whereof  there  are  two  kinds  ; the  firil  bear- 
ing a more  immediate  relation  to  arithmetic,  and  the  latter 
to  geometry. 

The  firft  confifts  in  taking  the  numerical  value  of  each 
letter  in  a word  or  phrai'e,  and  giving  it  the  fenfe  of  fome 
other  word,  whofe  numerical  letters,  taken  after  the  fame 
manner,  make  the  fame  fum.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
neither  the  Hebrews,  nor  the  Greeks,  have  any  numerical 
figures,  befides  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Thus,  a cabbalift,  taking  the  two  firft  words  in  Genefis, 
n’il'XI])  and  by  addition  getting  the  fum  total  of 
all  the  numbers,  fignified  by  thofe  letters,  finds  that  thefe 
two  words  fignify  the  fame  as  thofe  other  three, 
tf-Qj-rU&’n*  F°r  as  to  the  firft,  2 ls  2 > ”>  200  > 1 i 

jjq  300  ; S 10  ; n,  400  ; 2 ; “1,  200  ; and  1 ; which, 

together,  make  1116.  And,  as  to  the  latter,  ^ fignifies 
2 ; 200 ; tf,  1 ; jy,  300 ; n>  5 » 5°>  JJN  3°°  > T > 

5;  *»  50;  2;  "i,  200;  and  1 which,  funimed  up, 

yield  the  fame  number  11 16. 

Whence  the  cabbalift  concludes,  N“OTVi^N"Ul>  *n  tbt 
leginninghe created,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  ^ 

it  was  created  at  the  beginning  of  the  year:  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  received  opinion  of  the  cabbalifts  is,  that 
the  world  was  created  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  Tifri, 
which  was  anciently  the  firft  month  in  the  year,  and  anfwers 
to  our  firft  month  in  autumn,  "viz.  September. 

So,  again,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob.  Gen.  xlix.  10.  the 
-words  nVtZNIlb  are  underftood  of  the  Meffiah,  becaufe 
they  make  the  fame  number  with  which  fignifies  the 

Meffiah. 

The  fecond  kind  of  Gematria  is  much  more  obfcure  and 
difficult ; and,  accordingly,  is  lefs  ufed.  It  is  employed  in 
Teeking  for  abftrufe  and  hidden  interpretations,  in  the  dimen- 
fions  and  parts  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  fcripture,  by 
dividing,  multiplying,  &c.  thofe  meafures  by  each  other. 
Of  this  we  (hall  give  an  example  from  fome  Chriftian  cab- 
balifts. 

The  fcripture  fays,  that  Noah’s  ark  was  300  cubits  long, 
-j o wide,  and  30  high  : now  the  cabbalift  takes  the  length 
for  the  balls  of  his  operations  ; 300,  in  the  Hebrew,  is 
expreffed  by  the  letter  \ry,  which  length,  divided  by  the 
height  30,  gives  the  quotient  10,  the  Hebrew  character 
whereof  is  ' ; this  is  to  be  placed  on  the  right  fide  of  tp) : 
he  then  divides  the  fame  length  by  the  width,  50,  the  quo- 
tient whereof,  6,  is  expreffed  by  a % which,  being  placed 
on  the  left  fide  of  tpp,  makes,  together  with  the  other  two 
letters,  the  name  Jefus,  Thus,  by  the  rules  of  the 

cabbala,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  falvation  but  in  Jefus 
Chrift  ; as,  at  the  deluge,  no  perfon  was  faved  but  thofe  in 
the  ark. 

After  the  like  manner  is  the  fame  name  found  in  the 
dirnenfions  of  Solomon’s  temple.  But  it  is  rather  an  injury 
than  an  advantage  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  to  fupport  it  by 
fuch  frivolous  evidences. 

GEMBICZ,  or  Gembock,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the 
duchy  of  Warfaw;  16  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Gnefna. 

GEMBLOUX,  Gemblours,  or  Giblou,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Namur,  fituated  on 
the  fmall  river  Orneau,  which  runs  into  the  Sambre  ; 10 
miles  N.  W.  of  Namur.  The  place  contains  153 1,  and  the 
canton  10,500  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  157^  kiliometres, 
in  30  communes.  This  town  was  famous  for  its  ancient 
abbey,  which  had  once  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  and 


poffeffed  a celebrated  library,  which  contained  a number  of 
ancient  and  valuable  MSS,,  among  which  was  the  “Chroni- 
cum  Gemblacenfe,’’  well  known  among  the  learned,  begun 
by  Sigebert,  a monk,  who  died  in  the  year  1 1 12,  and  con- 
tinued by  Anfelm,  the  abbot,  to  his  death  iu  1137.  Gem- 
bloux  has  twice,  viz.  in  1678,  and  in  1712,  fuffercd  much 
by  fire. 

GEMELLJx,  in  Ancient  Geography , Jimmeelah , an  epif- 
copal  town  of  Africa,  fituated  about  four  leagues  N.  E. 
of  Satafi,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Mauritania  Ccefaricnfis. 
This  place  is  diftinguiffied  by  fome  ancient  ruins  of  the  gate 
oi  the  town,  and  of  an  amphitheatre. 

GEMELLES,  in  Heraldry,  a bearing  of  bars  by  pair*, 
or  in  couples,  in  a coat  of  arms.  He  beareth  gules,  on  a 
chevron,  argent,  three  bars  gemelle#,  fable,  by  the  name  of 
Throgmorton, 

GEMELLI,  Carreri  Francis,  in  Biography,  an  ad- 
vocate at  Naples,  who  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the  year 
1683,  of  which  he  publifhed  an  account  in  one  volume.  In 
1693,  ^ie  undertook  a voyage  round  the  world,  which  he 
completed  in  1698,  and  of  this  he  publiftieda  narrative  in  the 
year  1700,  which  was  feveral  times  re-edited,  and  was  tranf- 
lated  into  French  and  Engiifh,  and  admitted  into  various 
collections  of  voyages  and  travels.  This  work  is  frequently- 
referred  to  and  quoted,  though  the  fadfs  contained  in  it  are 
certainly  of  queftionable  authority.  It  is,  however,  con- 
fidered  as  valuable  for  the  objedfs  of  curiofity  it  points  out, 
and  for  the  dire&ions  it  gives  for  fafe  and  ufeful  travelling. 

GEMELLUS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  fometimes  given  -to 
the  gadrocnemius,  which  fee. 

GEMERURCH,  in  G ography,  a town  of  Perfia,  ill 
the  province  of  Irak  ; 60  miles  S.  W.  of  Kermanfha. 

GEMIANA,  a town  of  Egypt,  18  miles  S.  of  Da- 
mietta. 

GEMIGNANO,  St.  Vincentio  di,  in  Biography,  a 
painter,  born  at  San  Gemignano,  inTufcany,  in  1490-  who  be- 
came a difciple  of  Raphael,  and  wrought  for  him  with  much 
fuccefs  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  He  alfo  performed 
many  works  under  the  eye  of  Raphael,  in  which  he  imitated 
the  ftyle  and  manner  of  that  great  man  ; but  when  he  loft  him, 
his  talents  were  not  found  equal  to  fupport  the  reputation  he 
had  previoufly  acquired.  He  died  in  1530,  at  the  age  of 
40. 

GEMINATED  Column.  See  Column. 

GEMINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  fix  miles  N.  W.  of  Heil- 
bronn. 

GEMINI,  in  Anatomy,  ifchii-troclianterien8 ; are  two 
fmall  and  fhort  mufcles,  fituated  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
pelvis,  the  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  internus,  which  they  nearly  cover.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  the  epithets  fupericr  and 
inferior.  The  geminus  fuperior  extends  from  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  ifehium,  in  a horizontal  direction,  to  the 
hollow  behind  the  trochanter  major  of  the  thigh  bone.  It 
lies  in  front  upon  the  os  innominatum,  and  the  capfule  of 
the  hip-joint ; and  is  covered  behind  by  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus,  and  great  fciatic  nerve.  The  upper  margin  of  th& 
mufcle  is  parallel  with,  and  contiguous  to,  the  under  edge 
of  the  pyrainidalis  ; while  the  inferior,  by  its  outer  half, 
is  confounded  with  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus,  by 
its  inner  half,  is  conne&ed  to  the  fame  tendon,  by  means  of 
a thin  aponeurotic  expanfion.  The  inner  extremity  is  fixed 
to  the  fpine  of  the  ifehium,  from  which  point  the  fibres  are 
continued  horizontally,  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
trochanter,  where  the  outer  extremity  is  attached.  It  is 
compofed  entirely  of  mufcular  fibres,  except  towards  the 
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outer  end,  where  it  has  a tendon  united  to  that  of  the  ob- 
turator externus. 

The  geminus  inferior  refembles  the  former  in  figure  and 
direction,  covered  behind  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  and 
great  fciatic  nerve,  it  covers  in  front  the  os  innominatum 
and  capfule  of  the  hip.  The  lower  margin  is  parallel  with, 
and  clofe  to,  the  upper  margin  of  the  quadratus  femoris  ; the 
upper,  like  the  lower  of  the  preceding  m.ufcle,  is  connected 
to  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus.  Indeed  the  oppofed 
edges  of  the  two  gemini  are  connedled  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a groove,  in  which  the  obturator  tendon  is  lodged. 
The  inner  extremity  is  fixed  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium  ; the  fibres  run  horizontally 
outwards,  and  are  attached  to  the  trochanter,  clofe  to  the 
preceding  mufcle.  It  confills  of  flefhy  fibres,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  outer  extremity. 

By  drawing  the  trochanter  major  backwards,  the  two 
gemini  will  rotate  the  femur  outwards  on  its  axis.  When 
the  limb  is  bent,  they  will  affift  in  feparating  it  from  the 
oppofite,  or  carrying  it  into  the  date  of  abdudlion.  If  the 
thigh  be  fixed,  they  may  rotate  the  pelvis  outwards  or 
backwards  upon  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Gemini,  in  Ajlronomy , the  Twins  ; a conflellation,  or 
fign  of  the  zodiac,  the  third  in  order,  reprefenting  Callor 
and  Pollux  ; and  it  is  marked  thus,  n.  See  Consteela- 
T.ON. 

This  conflellation  was  anciently  depitted  by  a couple  of 
young  kids,  by  the  Egyptians  and  eaftern  nations,  as  de- 
noting that  part  of  fpring,  when  thefe  animals  appear;  but 
the  Greeks  altered  them  to  two  children,  which  fome  of 
them  reprefented  by  Caftor  and  Pollux,  fome  by  Hercules 
and  Apollo,  and  others  by  Triptolemus  and  Jafion  ; but 
the  Arabians  afterwards  changed  them  into  two  peacocks, 
their  religion  not  allowing  them  to  paint  or  draw  any  human 
figure.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks,  that  the  figures  had  fome 
reference  to  the  Argonautic  expedition.  The  ancients  at- 
tributed to  every  fign  of  the  zodiac  one  of  the  principal 
deities  for  its  tutelary  power.  Phoebus  had  the  care  of 
Gemini,  and  hence  arofe  all  the  jargon  of  aftrologers  about 
the  agreement  of  the  fun  and  this  conflellation. 

Gemini,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Narni. 

GEMINIANI,  Francesco,  in  Biography , a mufician 
of  great  abilities  and  renown.  He  was  a native  of  Lucca, 
born  about  the  year  1 666  ; and  received  his  firfl  inftru&icn 
on  the  violin  of  Carlo  Ambrogio  Lonati,  of  Milan,  com- 
monly called  II  Gobbo,  a celebrated  performer  on  that  in- 
ftrument,  who  fet  the  opera  of  “Ariberto  & Flav:o”  for 
Venice,  in  1684.  After  this,  he  ftudied  counterpoint  under 
Alef.  Scarlatti  at  Rome,  where  he  became  a difciple  of  Co- 
relli on  the  violin  ; and  having  finifhed  his  fluidics  there,  he 
went  to  Naples,  where,  from  the  reputation  of  his  perform- 
ance at  Rome,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  orcheflra  ; 
but,  according  to  the  elder  Barbells,  he  was  foon  difcovered 
to  he  fo  wild  and  unfteady  a timid,  that  inftead  of  regula- 
ting and  conducting  the  band,  he  threw  it  into  confufion  ; 
as  none  of  the  performers  were  able  to  follow  him  in  his 
tempo  rubato,  and  other  unexpected  accelerations  and  relaxa- 
tions of  meafure. 

The  younger  Barbella  affnred  tbe  writer  of  this  article, 
that  his  father,  who  well  remembered  the  arrival  of  Gemi- 
ni mi  at  Naples,  faid  he  was  never  trufted  with  a better 
part  than  the  tenor  during  his  relidence  in  that  city. 

He  arrived  in  England  in  1714,  and  in  1716  publifhed  in 
London  his  firfl  work,  confiding  of  12  folos  for  the  violin, 
dedicated  to  baron  Kilmanfegge,  on  the  plan  of  Corelli ; 
fix  with  doable  flops,  and  fix  fingle,  which,  though  few 
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could  execute,  yet  all  the  profeffors  allowed  them  to  be 
juafterly  5 more  learned  and  difficult  than  thofe  of  his  mo- 
del, but  not  fo  pieafing-.  Thefe  folos  feem  to  have  been 
previoufly  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  by  le  Cer.e  ; we  are  in 
poffeflion  of  a copy  beautifully  engraved  on  copper.  In 
1726  he  formed  Corelli’s  firfl  fix  folos  into  concertos,  and 
foon  after  the  laft  fix.  He  likewife  feledted  fix  of  his  Ion  at  as 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  imitating  his  ftyle  in  compofihg 
additional  parts  to  them,  manifefted  how  much  he  refpedted 
the  originals.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1732  that  Geminiani 
publifhed  his  firfl  fix  concertos,  which  he  called  his  “ Opera 
feconda,’’  and  dedicated  to  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough. 
Soon  after  this,  his  “ Opera  terza,’’  or  fecond  fet  of  con- 
certos, appeared,  which  eftablilhed  his  character,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  all  the  mailers  then  living,  in  this  ipecies 
of  compofition. 

His  fecond  fet  of  folos,  commonly  called  his  French  fo- 
los, either  from  their  ftyle  or  their  having  been  compofed 
and  engraved  in  France,  was  publifhed  in  1739.  Thefe 
were  admired  more  than  played ; as  about  this  time  it  be- 
came more  than  ever  the  fafhion  for  public  l'olo-players  to 
perform  only  their  own  compofitions,  and  others  were  un- 
able to  execute  them.  His  third  fet  of  concertos,  which 
appeared  about  the  year  1741,  was  fo  laboured,  difficult, 
and  fantaftical,  as  never  to  be  performed,  to  our  knowledge, 
in  either  public  place,  or  private  concert. 

His  long-prom  Jed  work,  with  the  title  of  “ Guida  Ar- 
monica,”  publifhed  in  1742,  appeared  too  late  ; for  though 
there  are  many  combinations,  modulations,  and  cadences, 
that  would  open  the  mind  and  enrich  the  memory  of  a young 
Undent  in  harmony,  he  promifed  too  much.  The  original 
title  runs  thus  ; “ Guida  Armonica  o Dizionario  Armoni- 
co,”  being  a fure  guide  to  harmony  and  modulation,  in 
which  are  exhibited  the  various  combinations  of  founds, 
progreffions  of  harmony,  ligatures,  and  cadences,  real  and 
deceptive.”  It  was  a kind  of  mill,  in  which  good  mufic  was 
to  be  ground  with  little  trouble  and  no  genius  ; as  good 
fenfe  and  fcience  by  the  Laputan  machine,  in  Gulliver’s  tra- 
vels ; and  his  authority  in  the  kingdom  was  diminished  by 
new  muJic  and  new  performers,  as  well  as  by  his  own  fre- 
quent change  of  fentiment : fetting  up  at  one  time  as  a 
model  of  perfection,  what  he  would  defpife  and  condemn 
at  another. 

Elis  “ Treatife  on  Good  Tafte,  and  Rules  for  Playing  in 
Good  Tafte,”  did  not  appear  till  about  1747,  but  that 
was  too  foon  for  the  prefent  times.  Indeed  a treatife  oh 
good  tafte  in  drefs,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
would  now  be  as  ufeful  to  a tailor  or  milliner,  as  the  rules 
of  tafte  in  mufic,  forty  years  ago,  to  a modern  mufician. 

In  1748,  he  publifhed  his  “Art  of  Playing  the  Vio- 
lin,” which  was  a very  ufeful  work  in  its  day;  the  fnifts  and 
examples  of  different  difficulties,  and  ufes  of  the  how,  being 
infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  in  any  other  book  of  the  kind,  or 
indeed  oral  inftrudlion,  which  the  nation  could  boaft,  till  the 
arrival  of  Giardini. 

His  compofition,  called  the  “Enchanted  Foreft,”  in  which 
he  endeavoured  by  mere  found  to  reprefent  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  an  audience  all  the  events  in  the  epifode  of  the  thir- 
teenth book  of  Taffo’s  Jerufalem,  was  publifhed  about  1756; 
but  mufic  has  never  had  the  power,  without  vocal  articula- 
tion, to  narrate  or  inftrmft  ; it  can  excite,  paint,  and  foothe 
our  paffions  ; but  is  utterly  incapable  of  reafoning,  or  con- 
verfing,  to  any  reafonable  purpofe. 

Belides  thefe  practical  and  theoretical  works,  he  publifhed 
two  books  of  “harpfichord  pieces,”  that  are  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  crouded  harmony  and  multiplied  notes  ; and  two 
books  upon  the  “ art  of  accompaniment,”  which  are  only  in- 
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telligible  to  thofe  who  no  longer  want  fuch  afiiftance  ; and 
if  pi  adlifed,  would  be  intolerable  to  fingers  and  folo-players, 
who  wifli  to  be  heard  through  the  tinkling  of  a harpfi- 
chord. 

Geminiani  was  feldom  heard  in  public  during  his  long  re- 
fidence  in  England.  His  compofitions,  fcholars,  and  the 
prefents  he  received  from  the  great,  whenever  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  play  at  their  houfes,  were  his  chief  fup- 
port.  In  1731,  he  advertifed  a “ weekly  confort”  of  mufic, 
to  be  carried  on  at  Hickford’s  room,  by  fubfeription,  and 
at  which  he  played  the  (aril  violin  himfelf.  This  concert 
was  advertifed  to  be  carried  on  the  next  year  by  Arrigoni 
and  San  Martini,  “ in  the  fame  manner  as  by  fignor  Gemi- 
niani, who  had  declined  the  undertaking ; the  firft  violin 
by  fignor  Carbonelli.”  In  1741,  he  had  a benefit  con- 
cert at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  by  command 
of  . their  royal  highneffes  the  late  prince  and  princefs  of 
Wales.  And  in  1749,  a “concerto  fpirituale,”  during  Lent, 
at  Drury-lane  theatre ; in  which  he  led  the  band,  and 
played  a concerto,  from  the  fifth  folo  of  his  fourth  opera, 
and  the  tenth  folo  of  the  fame  fet.  The  unfteady  manner 
in  which  he  led,  feemed  to  confirm  the  Neapolitan  account 
of  his  being  a bad  mental  arithmetician,  or  calculator  of 
time.  After ’this,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  continued 
till  1755}  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  publifhed  a 
new  edition  of  his  two  firfi  fets  of  concertos.  In  1761,  he 
went  to  Ireland,  to  vifit  his  fcholar  Dubourg,  mailer  of  the 
king’s  band  in  that  kingdom,  who  always  treated  him  with 
great  refpedl  and  affedlion.  It  is  fuppofed  that  his  death 
was  accelerated  there  the  next  year,  by  the  lofs  of  an  ela- 
borate treatife  on  mufic,  which  he  had  been  many  years 
compiling,  and  which,  by  the  treachery  of  a female  fervant, 
was  conveyed  out  of  his  room,  and  could  never  be  recovered. 
Surviving  this  lofs  but  a Ihort  time,  he  died  at  Dublin,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  1762,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-fix. 

Geminiani,  with  all  his  harmonical  abilities,  was  fo  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  his  Invention,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  all  the  arts  of  mufical  cookery,  not  to  call  it 
quackery,  for  materials  to  publilh.  In  his  younger  days, 
when  imagination  is  moll  fertile,  fixteen  years  clap  fed  be- 
tween the  publication  of  his  firft  book  of  folos  and  his  firft 
fix  concertos.  Indeed,  during  that  period,  he  atchieved 
what  a plodding  contrapuntiil  of  inferior  abilities  might 
have  done  as  well : he  transformed  Corelli’s  folos  and  fix  of 
his  fona-tas  into  concertos,  by  multiplying  notes,  and  load- 
ing, and  deforming,  we  think,  thofe  melodies,  that  were 
more  graceful  and  pleafing  in  their  light  original  drefs. 
After  the  publication  of  his  fecond  fet  of  folos,  his  produc- 
tions feem  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  whim,  caprice,  ex- 
pedients, and  an  unprincipled  change  of  ftyle  and  tafte, 
which  neither  pleafed  the  public,  nor  contributed  to  his 
own  honour  or  profit.  One  day  he  would  fet  tip  French 
mufic  againft  all  other;  the  next  Englilh,  Scots,  Irifh — any 
thing  but  the  beft  compofitions  of  Italy  or  Handel.  It  is 
well  known  how'  much  he  preferred  the  charadler  of  a pic- 
ture-dealer, without  the  neceffary  knowledge  or  tafte  in  paint- 
ing, as  very  good  judges  afferted,  to  that  of  a compofer  of 
mufic,  by  which  he  had  fubfifted  and  acquired  all  his  fame 
and  importance.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a propenfity  towards 
chicane  and  cunning,  which  gratifies  forne  difpofitions  more 
by  outwitting  mankind,  than  excelling  them  in  virtue  and 
talents,  operated  a little  upon  Geminiani ; whofe  mufical 
decifions,  ceafing  to  be  irrevocable  in  England,  determined 
him  to  try  his  hand  at  buying  cheap  and  felling  dear  ; impo- 
fing  upon  groffer  ignorance  with  falfe  names,  and  palling  off 
copies  for  originals.  As  a mufician,  he  was  certainly  a great 
mailer  of  harmony,  and  very  ufeful  to  our  country  in  his 
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day ; but  though  he  had  more  variety  of  modulation,  and 
more  Ikill  in  diverfifying  his  parts  than  Corelli,  his  melody 
was  even  inferior,  and  there  is  frequently  an  irregularity  in 
his  meafures  and  phrafeology,  and  a confufion  in  the  effedl 
of  the  whole,  from  the  too  great  bufinefs  and  diffimilitude 
of  the  feveral  parts,  which  gives  to  each  of  his  compofitions 
the  effedt  of  a rhapfody  or  extemporaneous  flight,  rather 
than  a polilhed  and  regular  produdlion.  His  fixth  concerto 
of  the  fecond  fet  is  always  to  be  excepted,  which  is  the  moll 
pleafing  and  perfect  compofition  of  the  kind,  within  our 
knowledge. 

GEMINIANO,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Etruria, 
feated  on  a mountain,  with  a beautiful  palace  ; near  which 
is  a mine  of  vitriol  ; 24  miles  S.  of  Florence. 

GEMIST,  George,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Greek 
philofopher,  was  born  at  Conftantinople  in  the  year  1390. 
Ele  refided  chiefly  in  the  Peloponnefus,  where  he  acquired 
a high  charadler  for  his  learning  and  prudence.  He  was  a 
zealous  advocate  for  Platenifm,  and  maintained  a violent 
controverfy  with  the  Ariftotelians.  He  was  a ftrenucus  de- 
fender of  the  Greek  church  againft  the  Latins,  and  was  con- 
fulted  as  an  oracle  on  the  points  in  debate.  When  a depu- 
tation was  fent  from  Greece  to  attend  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  1438,  in  order  to  difeufs  the  fubject  of 
an  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  he  was 
appointed  a member  of  it,  and  fultained  the  caufe  of  the 
Greeks  with  an  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  a flow  of  elo- 
quence which  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men, and  extorted  the  elleem  and  admiration  of  his 
Latin  opponents.  But  the  vifit  of  Gemift  to  Italy  was 
more  memorable,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
viving Platonifm  in  that  country,  and  he  loft  no  means  of 
expatiating  on  the  fuperior  excellence  of  his  favourite  fyftem, 
but  defended  it  in  public  and  private  with  great  fpirit  and 
fuccefs.  He  made  many  illuftrious  converts  among  the 
literary  characters  then  affembled  in  Florence,  and  in  the 
number  was  Cofmo  de  Medici.  By  the  influence  which  he 
had  over  this  patron  of  fcience  axd  literature,  the  founda- 
tion of  a Platonic  academy  was  laid  at  Florence,  and  under 
the  inftrudlions  of  Gemift,  the  firft  prefident,  Marfilius  Fi- 
cinus,  of  that  inflitution,  was  formed.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  the  council  of  Florence,  Gemift  returned  to  Greece 
where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  He  left  behind  Him  numerous  works,  which  afford 
ample  evidence  of  his  profound  erudition,  and  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Alexandrian  Philofophy.  The 
principal  are  “ De  Geftis  Graecorum  pofl  pugnam  ad  Man- 
tineam,  duohus  Libris  digetta.’’  “ De  virtutibus  Libellus,” 
which  has  been  reprinted  in  many  forms,  and  illuilrated  by 
various  commentators  : “ De  rebus  Peloponnefiafis  conftitu- 
endis  Orationes  duae,”  with  an  appendix  containing  a de- 
feription  of  all  the  places  in  the  Peloponnefus,  their  longi- 
tudes and  latitudes  taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  corrected  by 
the  author  : “ De  Platonicae  et  Arillotelicae  Philofophias 
Differentia.”  Gemift  was  author  likewife  of  a number  of 
theological,  hiftorical,  rhetorical,  and  philofophical  pieces  : 
alfo  of  a work  entitled  “ In  Oracula  magica  Zoroaftris 
Commentarii,’’  in  which  he  gives  an  elegant  compendium 
of  the  Platonic  philofophy.  Moreri.  Enfield’s  Hift.  Phil 

GEMMA,  Cornelius,  the  fon  of  Reinier  Gemma,  (who 
was  a phyfician,  but  diftinguifhed  chiefly  by  his  mathemati- 
cal and  aftronomical  knowledge,)  was  born  at  Louvain  in 
February,  1535.  He  became  royal  profeffor  of  medicine 
in  his.  native  place  in  1569,  through  the  appointment  of 
the  duke  of  Alba,  at  which  time  he  took  the  degree  of 
dodtor.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  his  honours  many  years  ; for 
he  was  cut  off  by  the  plague,  which  raged  at  Louvain,  on 
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the  1 2th  of  October  1577.  His  writings  are  not  nume- 
rous, and  relate  to  mathematical  and  philofophical  fubjeCts 
as  well  as  to  medicine. 

Gemma,  John  Baptist,  a native  of  Venice,  and  a 
phyfician  of  confiderable  repute  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  phyfician  to  Sigifmund  III.  king 
of  Poland.  He  wrote  a treatife,  containing  a hiitory  of 
pefulentiul  epidemics,  with  a detail  of  the  eftedts  of  conta- 
gion, &c.,  and  entitled,  “ De  vera  ratione  curandi  bubonis 
atque  carbunculi  peftilentis  deque  eorundem,  Commentarius.’’ 
1584.  Eloy. 

Gemma,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyjlology , a bud,  moll 
probably  from  yv^y,  to  be  full.  See  Bud. 

In  addition  to  what  is  faid  in  that  place,  it  is  neceflary  to 
eaution  the  ftudent  againll  an  error  of  fome  philofophers, 
efpecially  Dr.  Darwin  in  the  ninth  feci  ion  of  his  Phytologia, 
who  draws  a too  clofe,  and  indeed  erroneous,  analogy,  be- 
tween buds  and  the  embryo  of  a feed,  or  the  chick  in  the 
egg.  By  buds,  it  is  true,  plants  are  propagated  and  in- 
creafed, and  in  that  fenfe'each  bud  becomes  a feparate 
being,  or  new  plant  ; but  fucli  propagation  is  only  the  ex- 
tenfion  ol  an  individual,  and  not  a reproduction  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  in  confequence  of  fexual  impregnation,  as  by  feed. 
This  was  long  ago  obferved,  in  oppoiition  to  the  opinions 
and  experiments,  of  Spallanzani,  by  the  author  of  the  pre- 
fent  article.  See  Differtation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,  tranf- 
Iated  from  the  Latin  of  Linnoeus,  p.  45,  note.  Accord- 
ingly, all  plants  increafed  by  buds,  cuttings,  layers  or  roots, 
retain  precifely  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  individual  from 
which  they  are  taken.  Thus  varietiesare  propagated,  which 
commonly  vanifh  in  the  legitimate  feminal  progeny,  and 
thus,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  obferved  of  the  different  kinds,  or 
varieties,  of  apples  and  pears,  each  individual  fo  propagated 
has  only  a determinate  period  of  exiftcnce.  The  date  of 
fuch  varieties  in  Cape  Geraniums  is  ufually  very  fhort ; in 
apples  and  pears  it  is  generally,  not  always,  very  much 
longer  ; in  willows,  fo  readily  increafed  by  cuttings,  appa- 
rently without  end,  it  feems  to  be  almoft  unlimited,  for  no 
cultivator  has  yet  remarked  any  advantage  in  renewing 
ofiers  of  any  kind  from  feed  ; but  we  apprehend  the  fubjeCt 
has  not  been  properly  attended  to.  As  fuch  willows  do, 
to  our  knowledge,  fow  themfelves  frequently,  their  feedlings 
mayunconfciouily  be  preferred,  for  fome  characters  of  vi- 
gour in  their  appearance,  by  thofe  who  are  about  to  choofe 
cuttings.  Gardeners  well  know  that  many  of  the  molt 
hardy  perennial  herbs  require  frequent  renewal  from  feed, 
in  order  to  exift  with  vigour.  Propagation  by  feed  is  there- 
fore the  only  true  reproduction  of  plants.  How  that  is  ac- 
compliihed  we  have  already  explained.  Seee  Fecundation 
of  Plants. 

Some  very  eminent  Cryptogamic  botanifts,  as  Gxrtner 
and  even  Acharius,  contend  for  efexual  propagation  in  the 
lower  tribes  of  vegetables.  This  is  particularly  infilled 
upon  by  the  former  with  refpedt  to  Fuel,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  great  work  on  feeds,  p.  32  ; and  yet  what  lie  details 
in  the  following  page,  of  the  impregnation  of  the  feeds  of 
thofe  plants  by  a mucus  formed  in  their  germen  or  ovarium, 
is  really  equivalent  to  fexual  impregnation.  Acharius  ex- 
tends the  efexual  theory,  not  indeed  without  fome  doubts, 
to  Byjfi,  Lichenes,  and  Fungi.  If  however  the  propagation 
of  thefe  or  any  other  plants  be  truly  efexual,  what  thefe 
writers  term  /pore,  and  feem  to  think  equivalent  to  feeds, 
are  eflentially  nothing  but  gemtrut,  and  the  analogy  of  all 
other  vegetables  is  againll  any  continued  propagation  or  re- 
production by  fuch  means.  It  was  a molt  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  overlight  in  the  great  Hedwig,  to  adopt  this 
«erm  of  fpora  for  the  feed  of  moffes,  though  his  o.wn  brilliant 


theory  of  their  fexual  impregnation,  which  lias  brought  him 
fo  much  deferved  reputation,  proves  that  part  to  be  a real 
feed  ; whereas  the  term  fpora , indicating  the  contrary,  ferves 
only  to  invalidate  his  own  hypothefis  ! S. 

Gemma  Veneris,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  other  authors  in  that  language, 
to  a gem,  which  was  much  efteemed  by  the  Romans,  and  fet  in 
rings.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  aphrodites.  Many  have 
fuppofed  this  to  be  the  opal  ; but  it  is  certain,  from  the 
oldeft.  accounts,  that  the  molt  beautiful  kind  of  the  amethyfl 
was  the  gem  they  called  by  this  name.  They  diftinguilhed 
the  amethyft  as  all  the  other  gems,  into  feveral  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  the  colour  ; and  to  the  moll  emi- 
nent of  thefe  they  gave  peculiar  names,  as  is  evident  in  the 
feveral  kinds  of  the  emerald  and  beryl.  The  word  amethylls 
were  thofe  which  had  very  little  colour  beyond  that  of  cryftal, 
and  the  very  belt  were  thofe  which  had  the  fine  red  of  the 
carbuncle,  mixed  with  the  purple  of  the  violet,  and  the 
whole  fo  pale,  that  a rofe -colour  feerr.ed  blended  v.  ilh  them, 
and  predominated  over  the  reft.  Thefe,  Pliny  tells  us,  were 
called  psederctes  and  anterotes,  and  were  the  gems  called, 
from  their  beauty,  aphrodites  lapis,  and  gemma  Veneris;  but 
all  thefe  names  have  been  fince  given  by  others  to  the  opal. 

Gemmae,  Sal,  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  rock  fait,  or  fait  dug 
out  of  mines.  See  Salt. 

The  name  gemma  is  applied  to  this  on  occafion  of  its 
luftre  and  brilliancy,  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  cryftal. 

The  principal  mines  of  this  fait  are  thofe  of  Wilifca,  in 
Poland  ; thofe  of  Eperia,  in  Upper  Hungary  ; and  thole  of 
Cardonna,  in  Catalonia. 

The  chief  ufe  of  this  fait  is  for  the  powdering  or  pickling 
of  meats,  in  places  deftitute  of  fait  iprings,  See. 

GEMMEUM,  an  epithet  ufed  by  the  Latins  to  exprefs 
fuch  veffels  as  were  called  dialitha  and  lithocolla  by  the 
Greeks.  The  more  correct  Roman  authors,  however,  call 
this  gemmatum  poculum,  and  not  gemmeum  ; the  word  gem- 
meura  lignifying  properly  a vafe  or  cup,  cut  out  of  a fingle 
Hone,  as  an  agate,  or  the  like  ; but  gemmatum  exprelfing 
thofe  fine  vafes  of  gold,  which  were  ornamented  with  eme- 
ralds and  other  precious  ftones. 

GEMMI,  in  Geography,  part  of  a chain  of  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  which  feparates  the  canton  of  Bern  from  the 
Vallais  ; the  point  of  which,  that  overlooks  and  almoft  over- 
hangs the  Vallais,  affording  a moft  extenftve  profpeCt  over 
that  fertile  country  and  the  rugged  alps  of  Savoy.  Al- 
though this  mountain  is,  in  many  places,  almoft  perpendi- 
cular, a horfe-road  has  been  hewn  in  the  hard  rock  down 
this  formidable  defeent.  This  aftonifhing  work  was  begun 
in  1736,  and  tinifhed  in  1741,  at  the  joint  expcnce  of  the 
Vallais  and  the  canton  of  Bern.  More  than  a league  of  it 
has  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  This  road  is  about 
nine  feet  broad,  and  quite  hangs  over  the  precipice  ; in  fome 
parts  it  is  hollow,  open  only  at  one  fide,  the  rock  above 
projecting  over  it,  of  the  fame  breadth.  The  effeCt  is  very 
ltriking  ; for,  as  the  road  winds  continually,  the  feene  alfo 
changes  ; fo  that  at  one  moment  the  paffage  commands  an 
extenlive  view,  and  in  the  next  is  inclofed  with  barren  rock. 
The  defeent  from  the  top  to  the  plain  is  about  two 
leagues. 

GEMONA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli,  old  but  opulent. 
In  this  place  the  merchandife  brought  from  Germany  is 
detained  and  fearched  by  officers  of  the  cuftoms.  The 
diftriCt  contains  32  villages.  In  1797,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French;  21  miles  N.W.  of  Friuli.  N.  lat.  46  20'.  E. 
long.  1 2 3 59'. 

GEMONIJE  Scaue,  or  Gradus  Gemonii,  among'. the 
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Romans , was  much  the  fame  as  a gallows,  or  gibbet,  in 
England. 

Some  fay,  they  were  thus  denominated  from  the  perfon 
who  raifed  them  ; others,  from  the  lird  criminals  that  fuf- 
fered  on  them  ; and  others,  from  the  verb  genio,  I figh  or 
groan. 

The  gradus  gemonii , according  to  Publius  Victor,  or 
Sextus  Rufus,  was  a place  raifed  on  feveral  deps,  from 
whence  they  precipitated  their  criminals  ; others  rcprefent 
it  as  a place  whereon  offenders  were  executed,  and  after- 
wards expofed  to  public  view.  The  gemonias  fcalae  were 
in  the  tenth  region  of  the  city,  near  the  temple  of  Juno. 
Camillus  firft  appropriated  the  place  to  this  ufe,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  358. 

GEMONIDES,  a name  by  which  fome  of  the  ancients 
have  called  the  peantides ; probably  the  fame  with  our 
flalaftites,  a done  famous  with  them  for  its  fupppfed  virtue 
in  promoting  delivery. 

GEMOTE,  or  Gkmot,  Conventus , a Saxon  word,  denot- 
ing a meeting  or  affembly. 

“ Umnis  homo  pacem  habeat  eundo  ad  gemotum  & re- 
diens  de  gemoto,  nifi  probatus  fur  fuerit.”  LI.  Ed.  Conf. 
See  Wittes  a. 

GEMOZAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  didridl  of  Saintes  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Saintes. 
The  place  contains  2396,  and  the  cantor.  15,759  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  247  | kiliometres,  in  1 7 communes. 

GEMSHORN,  a flop  in  German  organs,  which  anfwers 
to  our  principal  and  flute.  It  is  16,  8,  4,  or  2 feet,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fiz.e  of  the  inftrument.  Walther. 

GEMUND,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridf  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  feated  on  the  Ruhr;  41  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Coblentz.  N.  lat.  50  37  . E.  long.  6°  28'. 

Gemund,  or  Gmund,  a town  of  Wurtemberg,  on 
the  Rembs.  In  1802,  this  town,  which  was  imperial,  was 
granted  among  the  indemnities  to  the  duke  (now  king)  of 
Wurtemberg  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Stuttgart.  N.  lat.  48°  44'. 
E.  long.  9 50  . 

Gemund,  or  Gcmunden,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bilhopric  of  Wurtzburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maine, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  united  dreams  of  the  Saal  and  the 
Sinn  ; 37  miles  E.  of  Frankfort.  N.  lat.  50°  9'.  E.  long. 
90  52’.-— Alfo,  a town  of  Auflria,  dtuated  on  the  Traun- 
fee,  celebrated  for  its  falt-works ; 24  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Lintz.  N.  lat  47  65'.  E.  long.  13’  42'. 

Gemund,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  ; 32  miles 
N.W.  of  Clagenfurt.  N.  lat.  46c  50'.  E.  long.  13  21'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Audria  ; 60  miles  NW.  of  Vienna.  N. 
lat  48’’ 44'.  E.  long.  1 5 3'. 

GEMUND EN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Tonnerre,  famous  for  its  fairs  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Wefter- 
burg. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Hefle-Cafiel  ; 28  miles  S.W.  of  Caffel.  N.  lat.  50°  59'. 
E.  long.  9 . — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Calenberg  ; 13  miles’  S.V7.  of  Gottengin. 

GEMURSA,  in  Surgery,  an  excrefcence  between  the 
toes. 

G ENA.  See  Ciieek, 

GENABUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  called  alfo  “ Civitas 
Aurelianorum,”  a towii  of  Gaul,  in  the  country  of  the 
Carnuti,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Glen,  but  by  others, 
with  greater  probability,  Orleans.  Caefar  mentions  it  ; 
and  Strabo  calls  it  the  “ emporium  of  the  Carnuti,” 
and  fays  that  it  was  dtuated  upon  the  Loire,  towards  the 
middle  of  its  courfe.  The  communication  was  fo  edablilhed, 
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and  fo  neceffary  between  this  town  and  Chartres,  that  they 
had  a public  way,  dill  in  fome  degree  of  prefervation,  which 
was  called  the  “ way  or  road  of  Casfar.” 

GENABUS,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Ada,  in  Phrygia. 

GENADEL,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Nubia,  over 
which  the  Nile  palfes,  and  forms  a cataradl ; 120  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Syene. 

GENADGE,  a town  of  Egypt;  12  miles  S.  of 
Faoue. 

GENiE  Quadratus.  See  Quatdratus. 

GENAPILLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodaip, 
in  the  Carnatic  ; 36  miles  W.  of  Nellore. 

GENAPPE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
.Dyle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didridi  of  Niveiles, 
dtuated  on  the  Dyle  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Niveiles.  The  place 
contains  1186,  and  the  canton  8842  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  132A  kiliometres,  in  71  communes. 

GENARO  Mann  I,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Neapo- 
litan compofer,  in  a felid  yet  ingenious  dyle,  between  that 
of  the  church  and  the  theatre.  Fie  was  compcfer  of  the 
archiepifcopal  church  at  Naples  in  1770,  and  much  refpetted 
by  profedors  and  real  judges  of  mufic  in  that  capital.  His 
name  will  be  embalmed  with  that  of  Jomelli,  for  his  pious- 
and  aftive  zeal  at  the  public  funeral  of  that  admirable  mader 
in  1774,  which  he  projedfed  and  conduced  in  a manner 
equally  honourable  to  himfelf  and  his  deceafed  friend.  Sig. 
Saverio  Mattie,  the  learned  commentator  and  tranflator  of 
the  Pfalms  into  Italian  verfe,  arranged  in  danzas,  and  fitted 
for  mude  of  every  fpecies  in  the  ecclefiadical  dyle,  has 
recorded  this  event  in  an  intereding  pamphlet,  which  will  live, 
and  add  longevity  to  the  fame  of  thefe  eminent  pro- 
felfors.  ^ 

GENBARABA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Irak  ; 100  miles  E.  of  Hamadan. 

GENBITA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Nubia  ; 65  miles  N-E. 
of  Dekin. 

GENCAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didried  of  Civray  ; 
12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Civray.  The  place  contains  628,  and 
the  canton  8169  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  270  kiliome- 
tres, in  1 1 communes. 

GENDARMES,  or  Gens  d’Armes,  q.  d.  men  of  arms, 
a term  ufed  among  the  French  for  a 1 elect:  body  of  horfe- 
guards  ; becaufe  they  fucceeded  the  ancient  men  of  arms, 
who  were  armed  at  all  points,  and  thence  were  called  gen- 
darmes. Under  the  old  government  of  France,  the  troops 
of  the  king’s  guard  de  corps,  the  mufqueteers,  and  lig’nt- 
horfe,  were  reputed  to  belong  to  the  gendarmerie. 

The  grand-gendarmes,  fometimes  called  limply  the  gen- 
darmes, were  a- troop  of  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  about 
200,  and  in  time  of  war  240,  who  guarded  the  king’s  per- 
fon. The  king  himfelf  was  their  captain,  and  one  of  the 
prime  peers  the  captain-lieutenant,  under  whom  were  two 
fub-lieutenants,  three  enfigns,  and  three  guidons.  When 
the  king  marched  with  all  his  houlhoid  troops,  the  gens 
d’armes  clofed  the  march.  They  were  edablilhed  about 
the  year  1665. 

Their  device  was  a thunder-bolt  falling  from  heaven,  with 
the  motto,  “ Quo  jubet  iratus  Jupiter.”  There  were  alfo, 
betides  thefe,  gens  d’armes  of  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  &c. 

The  gendarmery  was  a body  of  horfe,  condding  of  iix- 
teen  companies,  forming  eight  fquadron,  viz.  the  Scotch 
gendarmes,  the  Englifli  gendarmes,  the  Burgundy  gen- 
darmes, and  the  Flemifh  gendarmes,  which  four  companies 
compofed  the  king’s  gendarmes,  or  life-guard.  The  other 
companies  took  their  names  from  the  princes  who  commanded 
them,  as  captains,  viz.  the  queen’s  gendarmes,  the  queen’s 
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light-horfe;  the  dauphin’s  gendarmes.,  the  dauphin 1 s light- 
horfe  ; the  duke  of  Burgundy’s  gendarmes,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  light-horfe  ; the  duke  of  Orlean’s  gendarmes, 
See.  each  troop,  at  a medium,  confided  of  feventy-fix  gen- 
darmes, or  light-horfe.  Each  company  was  divided  into 
two  brigades,  one  commanded  by  the  captain-lieutenant, 
and  the  other  by  the  fub-lieutenant ; and  the  fubordinate 
officers  were  an  enfign  and  guidon. 

The  gendarmerie  took  precedence  of  every  regiment  of 
horfe  in  the  French  fervice,  and  ranked  immediately  after 
the  king's  houfhold.  The  uniform  of  this  feledl  body  of 
cavalry,  under  the  old  government,  was  fcarlet,  with  facings 
of  the  lame  colour.  The  coat  was  formerly  more  or  lels 
laced  with  lilver,  according  to  the  king’s  plealure.  A little 
while  before  the  revolution,  it  was  only  laced  on  the  cuff. 
The  waiftcoat  was  of  buff-leather,  and  the  bandouleer  of 
the  fame,  filver-laced  ; the  hat  was  edged  with  broad  lilver 
lace.  The  horle-cloths  and  holfter-caps  were  red,  and  the 
arms  of  the  captain  were  embroidered  on  the  corners 
of  the  faddle-cloths,  and  on  the  front  of  the  holders.  In 
1762,  a confiderable  body  of  men  was  raifed  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  foldiers  that  compofed  it  were  called 
gens  d’armes  ; and  in  1792,  their  number,  confiding  of 
horfe  and  foot,  was  augmented,  and  both  were  denominated 
indiferiminately  gens  d’armes  ; but  their  cloathing  was 
altered  to  deep  blue.  Their  pay  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  reff  of  the  army ; and  their  privileges  were  founded  on 
the  claims  ta  military  honour,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
produce,  before  they  were  enlifted.  Every  individual  was 
to  exhibit  a certificate  of  fix  or  eight  years’  fervice. 
GENDER,  Genus,  in  Metaphyfcs.  See  Genus. 
Gender,  in  Grammar , denotes  a divifion  or  diltindlion  of 
nouns  or  names,  according  to  the  different  fexes  of  the 
things  they  denote. 

It  has  been  thought  proper,  in  order  to  render  difeourfe 
more  exprefs  and  diltinft,  as  alfo  to  embellifh  it  by  a variety 
of  terminations,  to  contrive  certain  diverfities  in  adjeftives, 
accommodated  to  the  fubltantives  they  are  applied  to  ; 
whence,  from  a regard  to  that  notable  difference  there  is 
between  the  two  fexes,  all  nouns  fubftantive  have  been  dif- 
tinguiihed  into  mafeuline  and  feminine  ; and  the  nouns  ad- 
jectives alfo  varied  to  correfpond  therewith. 

Mr.  Harris,  obferves,  that  in  the  diftribution  of  genders, 
fuch  fubltantives  might  have  been  confidered  as  mafeuline, 
which,  were  confpicuous  for  the  attributes  of  imparting  or 
Communicating  ; or  which  were,  by  nature,  adtive,  ltrong, 
and  efficacious,  and  that  indiferiminately  whether  to  good 
or  ill  ; or  which  had  claim  to  eminence,  either  laudable  or 
otherwife  5 the  feminine,  on  the  contrary,  were  fuch  as  were 
confpicuous  for  the  attributes  either  of  receiving,  of  con- 
taining, or  of  producing  and  bringing  forth  ; or  which  had 
more  of  the  paffive  in  their  nature  than  of  the  adlive  ; or, 
which  were  peculiarly  beautiful  and  amiable  ; or  -which  had 
refpedl  to  fuch  exceffes  as  were  rather  feminine  than  maf- 
cuiine.  Thus  the  fun,  the  Iky,  time,  death,  God,  &c<  are 
mafeuline  ; but  the  moon,  the  earth,  a (hip,  a city,  country, 
virtue,  fortune,  &c.  .are  feminine.  Hermes,  p.  44,  See. 

But  as  there  was  an  infinity  of  words,  which  had  no  pro- 
per relation,  either  to  the  one  fex  or  the  other,  they  had 
genders  affigned  them,  rather  out  of  caprice  than  reafon  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  gender  of  a noun  is  frequently  du- 
bious and  ftudtuating.  Though,  as  there  are  fubltantives 
that  have  evidently  no  fex,  the  neuter  gender  expreffing 
fuch  fuhftances  is  as  natural  and  rational  a diftindtion  as 
either  of  the  others. 

It  Ihoul-d  here,  however,  be  obferved,  that  this  inftitution 
of  genders  was  not  made  with  defign  and  deliberation  by  the 


mailers  of  language,  but  was  introduced  by  cuflom  and 
ufage.  At  firff,  there  was  only  a difference  between  the 
names  of  animals,  when  fpoken  of  males  and  females  ; and, 
by  degrees,  the  fame  regulation  was  extended  to  other 
things  : the  grammarians  have  only  noted  and  allowed  what 
ufage  had  effahlilhed.  The  oriental  languages  frequently 
neglefl  the  ufe  of  genders  ; and  the  Perlian  language  has 
abfolutely  none  at  all,  which  is  no  difadvantage  ; the  diftinc- 
tion  of  genders  being  in  great  meafure  ufelefs. 

The  Latins,  Greeks,  Sec.  generally  content  themfelves 
to  exprefs  the  different  genders  by  different  terminations, 
as  bonus  equus,  a good  horfe ; Iona  equa,  a good  mare , 
Sec,  But  in  Engklh  we  frequently  go  farther,  and 'ex- 
prefs the  difference  of  fex  by  different  words  ; as  boar, 
fo’W  ; boy,  girl ; buck,  doe  ; bull,  cow  ; cock,  hen  ; dog , bitch. 
Sec. 

We  have  only  about  twenty-four  feminines,  diftinguifhed 
from  the  males,  by  the  variation  of  the  termination  of  the 
male  into  cfs ; of  which  number  are  abbot,  albcfs  ; count , 
countefs  ; aBor,  aBrefs  ; heir,  heirefs  ; prince,  princefs , &c. 
which  is  all  that  our  language  knows  of  any  thing  like  gen- 
ders. 

The  eaftern  languages,  as  well  as  the  vulgar  languages  ot 
the  weft,  have  three  genders ; the  mafeuline,  feminine, 
and  neuter.  The  Greek  and  Latin  have  likewife  the 
neuter,  common,  and  the  doubtful  gender ;;  and  befides 
thefe,'  they  have  the  epicene,  or  promifeuous,  which,  un- 
der one  fingle  gender,  and  termination,  includes  both  the 
kinds. 

The  Englifh  language,  with  lingular  propriety,  following- 
nature  alone,  applies  the.  diftindtion  ol  mafeuline  and  fe- 
minine only  to  the  names  of  animals ; all  the  reff  are 
neuter  ; except  when  by  a poetical  or  rhetorical  fiction 
things  inanimate  and  qualities  are  exhibited  as  perfons, 
and  consequently  become  either  male  or  female.  And 
this  gives  the  Englifh  an  advantage  above  molt  other  lan- 
guages in  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  ftyle  ; for  when  nouns 
naturally  neuter  are  converted  into  mafeuline  or  feminine,  the 
perfonilication  is  more  diftindlly  and  forcibly  marked. 
Lowth’s  Grammar,  p.  44.  ed.  1772. 

Gender,  in  Geometry.  Geometrical  lines  are  diftin- 
guiffied  into  genders,  or  genera,  dalles,  or  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  dimensions  of  the  equation  that 
expreffes  the  relation  between  their  ordinates,  and  the  ab- 
feiffas. 

Gender,  in  Botany.  See  Genus. 

Gender,  in  Mufc,  &c.  See  Genera. 

GENDIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile;  4 miles  N.  of  Abu-Girge. 

GENDRE,  Gilbert-Cuarles  LE,  in  Biography,  mar- 
quis de  St.  Aubin,  was  a counfellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  afterwards  mailer  of  requefts.  He  (3  known  by 
two  works  of  confiderable  reputation,  thefe  are  ; “ Traite 
de  i' Opinion,  ou  Memoires  pour  iervir  a l’Hiftoire  de  l’Efprit 
Humain,”  fix  vols,  i2.mo.,  and  “ Antiquites  de  la  Maifon 
de  France,”  4to.  The  former  confifts  of  a great  variety  of 
hiflorical  examples  to  elucidate  the  power  of  opinion  in  the 
fciences,  accompanied  with  refledtions  ; the  latter  is  a work 
of  deep  and  curious  refearch  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
regal  dvnafties  of  France.  Moreri. 

Gendre,  Louis  le,  was  born  of  an  obfeure  family  at 
Rouen  in  1659.  Through  the  favour  and  great  kindnefs 
of  M.  de  Harlai,  then  archbilhop  of  Rouen,  afterwards  of 
Paris,  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and  was  in  1690 
prefented  with  a canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  Kis  firff 
effays  as  an  author  were  two  eulogies  and  a life  of  his  patron, 
the  ftyle  of  which  has  been  much  approved  by  able  critics. 

Ill 
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In  1697  he  published  “ E flays  on  the  Reign  of  Louis  le 
Grand,”  which  he  prefented,  in  perfon,  to  the  monarch, 
and  which  were  fo  well  received  by  the  public  as  to  pafs 
through  four  editions  in  eighteen  months.  After  this,  he 
gave  °the  world  his  “ Hiilory  of  France  to  the  Death  of 
Lous  XIII.,”  in  three  vols.  folio.  This  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  moii  exaft  abridgments  of  French  hiftory,  and  is 
written  with  great  fimplicity.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1733’ ^ 
the  rge  of  74.  Befidcs  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
publiihed  “ A Treatife  upon  the  Manners  and  Cultoms  of 
the  French  at  different  Periods  of  their  Monarchy:”  and 
“ A Life  of  the  Cardinal  Amboife,  with  a Parallel  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinals  who  have  governed  States.”  At  his 
death  he  left  five  hi  dories  of  his  own  life,  each  compofed  in 
a different  ftyle  and  manner,  which  he  directed  to  be  made 
public.  He  left  alfo  bequefts  for  various  Angular  founda- 
tions, fome  of  which,  after  exciting  difputes  relative  to  their 
fulfilment,  were  applied  by  authority  to.  the  inliitution  of 
prizes  in  the  univerlity  of  Paris.  Moren. 

GENDREY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  tire 
department  of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
didrifd  of  Dole  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Auxonne.  The  place 
contains  652,  and  the  canton  4399  inhabitants,  on  a territo- 
ry of  94  kiliometres,  in  95  communes. 

GENDRON,  Claude-Desiiais,  in  Biography,  doftor 
of  the  faculty  of  Montpellier,  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Mon- 
fieur,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  afterwards  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  when  regent,  was  a native  of  Beauce. 
He  exhibited  in  his  early  youth  a confiderable  zeal  and  talent 
for  natural  hiftory  aitd  medicine,  and  anxioufly  fought  the 
l'ociety  of  men  of  fcience  and  literature,  with  a view  to 
profit  by  their  mftruftions,  and  to  learn  the  bed  mode  01 
profecuting  lus  ftudies.  He  foon  became  diftinguifhed  by 
the  luccefs" of  his  practice  in  many  cafes  of  chronic  maladies 
of  difficult  cure.  To  the  reputation,  thus  acquired,  he 
added  thofe  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart  which  endear  a man 
to  fociety,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  detefted  all  flattery  and 
diGuife.  At  an  advanced  age  he  quitted  his  profeffion,  and 
retired  with  an  ample  income  to  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  where 
he  was  vifited  by  all  deferiptions  of  the  great,  by  minifters, 
ambaffadors,  and  men  of  fcience,  and  various  other  perfons  of 
bothfexes.  He  lived  in  this  retirement  with  true  Chriftian  phi- 
lofophy,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1 750,  at. the  age 
of  87,  univerfally  lamented.  He  wrote  two  treatifes,  the 
one  entitled,  “ Recherches  fur  la  Nature  et  la  Guerifon  du 
Cancer,”  Paris  1601  : — the  other  “ Recherches  fur  l’Ori- 
gine  le  Developpement,  et  la  Reproduction  des  etres 
Vivans.” 

A nephew  of  the  preceding,  Louis  Florent  Delhais-Gen- 
dron,  alfo  a phyfician,  was  the  author  of  two  treatifes  on 
the  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  Eloy.  Dift.  HilL 

GENDUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Dowlatabad  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Naldowrouk. 

GENEALOGICA  Arbor.  See  Arbor. 

GENEALOGY,  a feries  or  fucceffion  of  ancestors,  or 
progenitors ; or,  a fummary  account  of  the  relations  and 
kindrcd.of  a perfon,  or  family,  both  in  the  direft  and  colla- 
teral lines. 

The  word  is  Greek,.  ■>  fvuzWL,  which  is  formed  of  y- 
»©•,  genus,  prof  a pi, a,  race,  and  lineage  ; and  WY,  fermo,  dif- 
courfc,  . . , 

In  divers  chapters,  and  military  orders,  it  is  required, 
that  the  candidates  produce  their  genealogy,  to  ffiew  that 
they  are  noble  by  fo  many  defeents. 

The  genealogical  degrees  are  ufually  reprefented  in  circles, 
ranged  over,  under,  and  afide  of  each  other.  The  ancients 
had  the'  like,  which  they  called Jlemmata , from  a Greek  word, 
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fignifylng  crown,  garland,  or  the  like.  See  Consanguini- 
ty and  Descent. 

The  Jews  were  very  anxious  for  preferving  their  genealo- 
gies entire  and  uninterrupted  ; and  this  care  on  their  part 
affords  an  argument  of  confiderable  importance  with  refpeft 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  thofe  ancient  prophecies  that  per- 
tain to  the  Meffiah.  Accordingly,  in  their  facred  writings 
we  find  genealogies  carried  on  for  above  3500  years.  It  is- 
obferved  (Ezra,  ii.  62.)  that  fuch  priefts  as  could  not  pro- 
duce an  exaft  genealogy  of  their  families  were  not  per- 
mitted to  exercife  their  funftions.  Jofephus  fays  that  they 
had,  in  his  nation,  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  priefts  tor. 
2000  years ; that  the  priefts  were  particularly  carciul  to  pre- 
ferve  their  genealogies,  not  only  in  Judina,  but  alio  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt ; and  that,  wherever  they  were,  they  never 
married  below  themfelves,  and  had  exaft  genealogical  tables- 
prepared  from  thofe  authentic  documents  which  were  kept 
at  Jerufalem,  and  to  which  they  had  recourfe  ; and  that,  in 
all  their  wars,  perfecutions,  and  calamities,  they  always 
were  diligent  in  fecuring  thofe  documents,  and  in  renewing 
them  from  time  to  time.  Jerome  fays  (ad  Tit.  iii.)  that  the 
Jews  know  fo  perfectly  the  genealogies,  that  they  can  repeat 
alL  the  names  from  Abraham  to  Zerubbabel,  as  eafily  as 
their  own.  Neverthelefs,  fince  the  war  of  the  Romans 
againft  the  Jews,  about  30  years  after  the  death  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  fince  their  entire  difperfion  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
the  Jews  have  loft  their  ancient  genealogies  ; and  perhaps 
there  is  not  even  one  of  the  facerdotal  race  who  can  pro- 
duce authentic  proofs  of  bis  genealogy.  This  circun, fiance 
has  been  alleged  by  Chriftian  writers  as  a prefumptivc  proof 
of  the  aftual  advent  of  the  Meffiah,  vyhofe  genealogy,  eor- 
refponding  to  ancient  predictions,  the  Jews  are  no  longer 
able  to  trace,  and  confe'quently  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  genealogies  Jet  down  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  vary'  in  fome  particulars.  Of  this  difference  Dr. 
Prideaux  (Conn.  Pi.  i.  b.  4.)  gives  the  following  account  : 
“ For  the  true  fettling  of  thefe  genealogies  fearch  was  made 
by  Nehemiah  for  the  old  regiiters,  andhaving  found  among  them 
a regifter  of  the  genealogies  of  thofe  who  came  up  at  firft 
from  Babylon,  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jofhua,  be  fettled  this 
matter  according  to  it,  adding  fuch  as  afterwards  came  upl- 
and expunging  others  whofe  families  were  Oxtinguifhed  ; and' 
this  has  caufed  the  difference  between  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  thefe  genealogies  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  For  in 
the  fecond  chapter  of  Ezra  we  have  the  old  regifter,  made  by 
Zerubbabel  ; and  in  the  feventh  of  Nehemiah,  from  the 
fixth  verfe  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a copy  of  it,  as  fet- 
tled by  Nehemiah,  with  the  alterations  I .have  men-, 
tioned.” 

The  genealogies  of  Chrift,  recorded  by  St.  Matthew, 
(ch.  i.)  and  St.  Luke  (cli.  iii.)  in  their  refpeftive-  gofpels, 
have  occafioned  no  little  perplexity’  to  biblical  commenta- 
tors and  critics.  The  genealogy  of  Chrift  by  Matthew  is - 
generally  fuppofedto.be  that  of  Jofeph  his  reputed  father  ; 
and  that  given  byr  Luke  to  be  that  of  his  mother  Mary, 
whom  one  of  the  Jewifh  rabbis  calls  the  daughter,  of  Heli. 
But  according  to  Eufebi.us,  who  admits  both  the  genealogies, 
as  indeed  they  were  generally’  received  by  the  ancient  fathers, 
and  who  cites  a long  paffage  from  a letter  of  Julius  Africa- 
nus,  in  which  he  endeavours,  to  obviate  the  difagreement  be- 
tween them,  it  was  a tradition  in  the  family  of  Jofeph,  that 
he  was  properly  the  legal  ron  of  Heli,  and  that,,  as  he  died 
without  children,  his  brother  Jacob  married  his  wife,  and 
having  a child  by  her,  it  was  transferred  to  Heli.  If  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew  be  compared  with  the  correfponding 
genealogies  in  the  Old  Teftaraer.t,  it  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  them  in  feveral  refpe&s ; but  it  was  probably  fuch  a 
* . ’ • genealogy 
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genealogy  as  was  generally  allowed  to  be  cf  authority  ; and 
it  fufficiently  proved  the  defcent  of  Jefus  from  David.  The 
difference  between  the  two  genealogies,  and  the  omiffion  of 
three  perfons  by  Matthew  (v.  8.),  who  were  all  descendants 
of  David,  do  not*  of  themfelves,  warrant  our  difputing  the 
authenticity  of  the  two  firft  chapters  of  Matthew's  gofpel, 
as  forne  have  done.  The  omiffion  of  Matthew  might  either 
be  in  the  record  copied  by  him,  cr  it  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  fomc  early  tranfcriber.  Allowing  the  former  to 
be  the  cafe,  the  17th  verfe,  which  makes  the  generations 
between  David  and  the  Babylonifh  captivity  to  be  no  more 
than  fourteen  generations,  muff,  as  bifhop  Pearce  obferves, 
be  an  interpolation.  We  refer,  without  farther  enlarging, 
to  the  numerous  commentators  and  critics,  who,  in  their 
harmonies  and  comments,  have  written  on  the  fubjedl. 

Genealogical  tables  are  of  great  ufe  for  exhibiting  at  one 
view,  and  in  a compendious  manner,  the  defcent  of  fami* 
lies. 

The  moil  natural  order  of  thefe  tables  feems  to  be  to  place 
the  common  flock  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  feveral 
defcents,  or  fucceeding  generations,  each  in  a lower  line  ap- 
propriated to  it ; and  not  to  make  the  order  of  generations  to 
proceed  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  as  is  done  by  fome. 
But  every  diftindf  generation  fliould  by  all  means  be  placed 
in  a line  or  fpace  appropriated  to  itfelf ; otherwife  our  ideas 
will  be  greatly  confufed.  The  order  of  birth  in  the  fame 
generation  may  eaiily  be  obferved  (as  is  done  in  fome  cf 
our  belt  tables)  by  placing  the  firft-born  to  the  left  hand  in 
the  table,  and  the  reft,  according  to  the  order  of  birth,  to 
the  right. 

There  is  a variety  of  other  relations,  befides  mere  natural 
defcent,  of  which  it  is  very  ufeful  to  have' a clear  idea,  as 
the  connection  by  marriage,  by  adoption  among  the  Ro- 
mans, &c.  by  which  different  families  are  intermixed.  And 
it  is  pollible,  by  different  kinds  of  lines,  joining  the  name3  fo 
connedled,  how  remote  foever,  in  the  table  of  generation,  to 
exprefs  all  thofe  relations  without  the  ufe  of  words.  But  as 
the’ attempt  to  exprefs  them  all  by  characters  disfigures  the 
table  with  a great  variety  of  lines,  many  of  them  of  confi- 
derable  length,  and  extending  themfclves  in  every  direction, 
it  feems  molt  convenient  to  exprefs  natural  defcent  only  by 
characters,  and  to  fubjoin  to  each  name  an  account,  in 
words,  of  all  its  other  connections,  referring  at  molt  from 
one  to  another,  by  marks  contrived  for  that  purpofe.  This 
method  Rapin  has  taken  in  the  excellent  genealogical  tables 
in  his  Pliltoryof  England.” 

Some  valuable  tables  of  genealogy  may  be  feen  at  the  end 
of  “ Petavius’s  Chronology  but  the  largeit  and  molt  com- 
plete body  of  genealogies  is  that  published  by  Anderfon  ; 
which,  in  one  large  volume  folio,  contains  all  the  genealogies 
he  could  colleCt  from  the  whole  body  of  hiftory,  ancient  and 
modern.  Prieftley’s  LeCtures  on  Hiftory,  feCt.  xvii. 

GENEBRARD,  Gilbert,  in  Biography.,  was  born  at 
Riom,  in  Auvergne,  about  the  year  1537.  At  a very  early 
age  he  entered  into  the  BenediCtine  order  in  the  diocefe  of 
Clermont,  and  went  to  purfue  his  (Indies  at  Paris,  where  he 
learned  Greek  under  Turnebius,  philofophy  under  Carpen- 
tier,  and  theology  under  Claude  de  Saintes.  He  foon  be- 
came diftinguifhed  for  his  great  learning,  and  in  1563  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity  by  the  college 
of  Navarre,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  regius-profeffor  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  He  was  nominated  to  feveral  im- 
portant offices  in  the  church,  but  being  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  a biihopric  through  the  intrigues  at  court,  he 
,oined  the  party  of  the  League,  of  which  he  became  a 
zealous  advocate.  The  numerous  writings  which  he  pub- 
lilhed  againft  thofe  who  fupported  the  meafurcs  of  the  court 
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and  the  reformed  religion  were  uncommonly  hitter  and  fu- 
rious. 1 hey  had  however  fufficient  influence  to  obtain  for 
him  the  archbifhopric  of  Aix,  to  which  fee  he  was  confe- 
crated  in  the  year  1593.  Here  he  continued  to  (hew  his 
hoftility  to  the  court,  and  went  fo  far  as  to  declaim  againii 
the  king,  in  his  fermons,  even  when  his  own  caufe  was  hope- 
lefs.  x he  League  being  broken  up,  and  Henry  IV.  gene- 
rally acknowleged  throughout  the  kingdom,  Genebrard 
thought  it  advifable  to  retire  to  Avignon,  where  he  publilh- 
ed  a treatife  “ De  Sacrarum  EleCtionum  Jure,  ad  Ecclelise 
Romans  Reintegrationem,”  in  which  he  displayed  fo  much 
violence  againii  kings  and  princes,  that  he  was  profecuted 
and  fentenced  to  perpetual  banifhment.  He  was,  however, 
permitted  to  retire  to  his  priory  at  SemUr,but  hisbookwasor- 
deredtobeb  urtit  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner.  He 
died  m 1597’  when  little  more  than  fixty  years  of  age.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  many  (hew  that  he  poffeffed 
very  confiderable  erudition,  and  that  he  was  as  induftrious 
in  the  invefligation  of  the  fubjedls  on  which  lie  wrote  as  he 
was  learned.  His  principal  pieces  were  “ A facred  Chro* 
nology,”  more  exadl  than  any  that  had  before  appeared. 
Notes  and  Commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  “ An  Introdu&ion  to  the  reading  of  Hebrew  and 
other  Eaftern  Languages  without  Points  ” “ A Treatife 

againft  the  Eternity  of  the  World.”  “ An  Edition  of 
Origen’s  Works,”  and  a tranflation  of  the  works  of  Jofe- 
phus  into  the  French  language.  Moreri. 

GENENNE,  El,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt  ; 60 
miles  S.  of  Girp-e. 

GENERA,  in  Ancient  Greek  Mufic,  implied,  according 
to  Euclid,  the  different  divifions  and  difpofitions  of  the  tetra- 
chord  or  fourth,  as  to  the  intervals-  of  the  four  founds  of 
which  it  is  compofed. 

Plutarch  (de  Mufic  a)  fays,  that  it  i3  not  fufficient  for  a 
mufician  to  know  what  kind  of  mufic  fliould  be  fet  to  any 
particular  poem ; he  fhouid  likewife  know  how  to  write  it 
dawn  in  all  the  genera,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  diatonic  or  na- 
tural fcale,  confiding  of  tones  and  lemitones,  as  at  prefent ; 
in  the  chromatic,  in  which  the  (cale  was  divided  into  femi- 
tones  and  minor  thirds ; and  in  the  enharmonic  genus, 
moving  by  quarter  tones,  and  major  thirds. 

In  modern  mufic  the  genera  are  but  two  ; diatonic  and 
chromatic.  Thefe  confift  in  the  manner  of  arranging  the 
tones  and  femitones  of  which  melody  is  compofed. 

When  no  more  than  two  femitones  occur  in  the  courfe  of 
an  odtave,  the  melody  may  properly  be  ftyled  genuine  dia- 
tonic. 

Indeed  the  chromatic  in  ufe  at  prefent  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ancients  ; for  \v  ith  them  every  acci- 
dental flat  or  (harp  which  led  to  a new  mode  or  key,  would 
have  been  called  a change  of  genus.  With  us,  however,  a 
mere  change  of  modulation,  though  it  occafions  a change  of 
key,  is  not  a change  of  genus  ; for  while  the  founds  made 
ufe  of  in  harmony  and  melody  can  be  referred  to  any  one 
key,  the  diatonic  genus  is  fuppofed  to  be  preferved  : it  is 
only  a regular  fucceilion  of  two  or  more  femitones,  afeend- 
ing  or  deicending,  that  conftitutes  modern  chromatic- 

In  ancient  mufic,  not  only  the  tone  was  divided  into  two, 
as  with  us,  but  the  femitone  by  a diefis  or  quarter-tone. 
Thefe  three  kinds  of  interval,  the  tone,  femitone,  and  die- 
fis, conftituted  the  difference  of  the  three  genera. 

The  fourth  being  the  conflant  boundary  of  founds  in  the 
mufic  of  the  ancients,  as  the  odlave  is  in  that  of  the  mo- 
derns, its  extremes,  or  lowed  and  higheft  founds,  were 
Jlantes,  immoliles,  or  fixed.  As  the  ottave  in  modern  mufic 
admits  of  no  change,  but  is  tuned  as  perfect  as  pafiible,  fo 
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the  fourths  in  ancient  mufic  were  never  allowed  to  deviate 
from  perfection. 

The  different  genera  were  therefore  characterized  by  the 
changes  made  in  the  two  middle  founds  of  the  tetrachords, 
that  were  ftiled  mobiles,  mutable. 

In  the  diatonic  genus,  the  melody  proceeded  by  a femi- 


tone,  and  two  tones,  as  B C D E 


and  it  was  from  the  fucceffion  of  two  tones,  that  this  genus 
accpiired  the  name  of  Diatonic.  As  the  term  is  derived 
from  by,  and  r w,  tone  ; that  is,  palling  from  one  tone 
to  another  ; which,  in  the  Greek  mufic,  was  never  done  but 
in  the  diatonic  genus. 

The  Chromatic  proceeded  by  two  fucceffive  femitones, 
and  a hemiditone,  or  minor  third,  as  B C C * f. 


This  modulation  holding  the  mid- 
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die  place  between  the  diatonic  and  enharmonic,  has  been 
fuppofed  by  Martianus  Capella  and  Bryennius,  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  colour;  for  as  the  grada- 

tions between  black  and  white  are  called  colours  ; 
fo  this  genus,  being  placed  between  the  diatonic  and 
enharmonic,  is  called  chromatic.  M.  Rouffeau  tells  us, 
in  his  Dictionary,  that  this  genus  ufed  ter  be  written  in 
coloured  notes,  but  withoat  giving  any  authority  in  fupport 
of  this  opinion. 

The  Enharmonic  tetrachord  proceeded  by  two  quarter 


tones,  and  a major  third,  B B x C E ■ 
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This  genus  is  often  called  by  Ariftoxenus,  and  others,  fimply 
es^uowa,  harmonia,  that  is,  well  arranged  and  ordered. 

Ariftoxenus  tells  us,  that  the  divilions  and  bounds  of  the 
genera  were  not  accurately  fixed  till  his  time  ; and  Ariftides 
Quintilianus  fpeaks  of  feveral  genera,  or  fpecies  of  intervals, 
which  were  of  the  higheft  antiquity  ; yet  fo  wild  and  irre- 
gular, that  after  the  art  of  mufic  was  brought  to  a greater 
degree  of  perfection,  and  the  laws  of  the  three  principal 
genera  were  fettled,  they  had  been  totally  difufed  by  the 
beft  muficians.  The  fame  author  afterts,  that  it  is  of  thefe 
barbarous  divifions  of  the  fcale,  or  old  harmonies,  as  they 
were  called,  and  not  the  common  modes  of  the  fame  names, 
that  Plato  fpeaks  in  his  Republic,  where  he  admits  fome 
of  them,  and  rejects  others. 

The  ancients  attributed  peculiar  effedls  to  each  genus, 
and  fpeak  of  many  charadieriftic  diftindtions  of  genera, 
which  now  appear  to  be  wholly  fanciful  and  imaginary. 
Thefe,  if  they  ever  had  exiftence,  were,  perhaps,  deitroyed 
by  modern  harmony.  Ariftides  Quintilianus,  p.  ill,  tells 
us,  that 

The  diatonic  is  manly  and  auftere  ; 

The  chromatic  fweet  and  pathetic  ; and 

The  enharmonic  animating  and  mild. 

Vitruvius,  fpeaking  of  the  enharmonic,  fays,  that  it  is  in 
a particular  manner  grave  and  majeftic.  “ Cantus  ejus  maxime 
gravem,  et  egregiam  Inbet  audloritatcm.” 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  a major-key,  which  the  enharmonic 
ditoae  muft  imprefs  upon  the  ear,  may  have  contributed  to 
tire  notion  of  mufic  in  that  genus  being  animating  ; but  how 
it  could  be  at  the  fame  time  grave  and  foothing,  animating 
and  mild,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  This  genus  was  never 
known  to  the  Romans,  having  been  loft  before  they  at- 
tempted the  polite  arts. 

And  Plutarch,  in  his  fir  ft  Eftay  againft  Colotes,  the 
Epicurean,  afks,  “ Why  does  the  chromatic  genus  melt  and 


diflolve,  and  the  enharmonic  brace  the  nerves,  and  compofe 
the  mind,  after  being  difturbed 

Ariftides  Quintilianus,' in  another  place,  (p.  19.  Edit, 
Meibom.)  fays  of  the  genera,  that  the  diatonic  is  the  mod 
natural,  becaufe  all  who  have  ears,  though  uninftrufted  in 
mufic,  are  capable  of  finging  it. 

The  chromatic  is  more  artificial,  for  it  can  be  fung  only 
by  fuch  as  are  adepts  in  mulic. 

The  enharmonic  is  the  mod  refined  and  difficult  of  all, 
and  has  been  received  and  practifed  only  by  the  greateft. 
artifts.  See  Enharmonic  and  Music  of  the  Ancients. 

GENERAL,  fomething  that  comprehends  all,  or  ex- 
tends to  a whole  genus,  or  kind. 

All  the  feiedees  have  fomc  general  principles,  or  axioms. 

General  councils  are  particularly  called  oecumenical. 

General  AJfembly , affixes,  averment,  council,  demurrer , 
diet,  fee-tail,  fund,  geography,  gravity,  imparlance,  iffue, 
legacy,  nature,  occupancy.  See  the  feveral  fubftantives. 

General  Officers,  in  an  Army , are  thofe  who  do  not 
only  command  over  a Angle  comp;  ny,  or  regiment,  but 
whofe  office  and  authority  extend  over  a body  of  feveral 
regiments  ofhorfe  and  foot. 

Such  are  brigadier-generals,  lieutenant-generals,  major- 
generals,  generals  of  the  horfe,  and  of  the  foot.  All  officers 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  are  called  general 
officers.  See  General,  below.  See  alfo  Paymaster- 
general.  Commissary  -general,  Mustek  m aste  r -general,  tkc. 
and  Pay. 

We  have  alfo  officers  in  law,  in  the  revenues,  &c.  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  general : as  attorney-general, 
folicitor-general,  &c.  receiver-general,  comptroller-general, 
See. 

General  paufe,  qualities,  feffions,  Jlatutes,  tail.  See  the 
fubftantives. 

General  terms  or  words,  are  fuch  as  exprefs  or  denote 
general  ideas. 

Ideas  become  general,  by  feparating  from  them  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  time,  place,  or  any  other  ideas  that  may  de- 
termine them  to  this  or  that  particular  exiftence. 

By  this  way  of  abftradtion  they  become  capable  of  repre- 
fenting  more  individnals  than  one  ; each  of  which  having  a 
conformity  to  that  abilracl  idea,  is  of  that  fort. 

All  things,  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  exift,  being  parti- 
culars, it  might  be  expected  that  words  ftiould  be  io  too  in 
their  fignification  ; but  we  find  it  quite  contrary  ; for  moll 
of  the  words  that  make  all  languages,  are  general  terms. 

This  is  the  effect!  of  reafon  and  neceffity  : for,  1.  It  is 
impoffible  that  every  particular  thing  ftiould  have  a diftindt 
peculiar  name  ; becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  have  diftindl  ideas 
of  every  particular  thing,  to  retain  its  name  with  its  peculiar 
appropriation  to  that  idea.  2.  It  would  be  ulelefs,  unlefs 
all  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  ideas  in  their  minds  : 
for  names  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  one  alone 
has  the  ideas  in  his  mind,  could  not  be  fignificant,  or  intel- 
ligible to  another,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  all  thofe 
particular  things  which  had  fallen  under  his  notice.  3.  It 
would  be  of  no  great  ufe  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge ; 
which,  though  founded  in  particular  things,  enlarges  itfelf 
by  general  views,  to  which  things  reduced  into  forts  under 
general  names,  are  properly  fubfervient. 

In  things  where  we  have  occafion  to  confider  and  difeourfe 
of  individuals  and  particulars,  ufe  proper  names : as  in 
perfons,  countries,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. 

The  firft  ideas  children  get  are  only  particular  ; as  thofe 
of  the  nurfe,  or  mother  ; and  the  names  they  give  them  are 
confined  to  thefe  individuals  : afterwards,  obferving  that 
there  are  a great  many  other  things  in  the  world  that  re- 
ferable 
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feinble  tliem  in  fhape,  and  other  qualities,  they  frame  an  idea 
which  they  find  thofe  many  particulars  do  partake  in  : to 
that  they  give,  with  others  the  name,  man , for  example.  In 
this  they  make  nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  of  the  Com- 
plex idea  they  had  of  Peter,  James,  Mary,  &c.  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to  all. 
And  thus  they  come  to  have  a general  name,  and  a general 
idea. 

By  the  fame  method  they  advance  to  more  general 
names  and  notions  ; for  obferving  feveral  things  that  differ 
from  their  idea  of  man,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be 
comprehended  under  that  name,  to  agree  with  man  in  fome 
certain  qualities  ; by  retaining  only  thofe  qualities,  and 
uniting  them  into  one  idea,  they  have  another  more  general 
idea  ; to  which,  giving  a name,  they  make  a term  of  a more 
comprehenfive  extenfion. 

Thus,  by  leaving  out  the  fiiape,  and  fome  other  proper- 
ties fignified  by  the  name,  man  ; and  retaining  only  body 
with  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  we  form  the  idea 
fign'fied  by  the  name  animal.  After  the  fame  manner,  the 
mind  proceeds  to  body,  fubftance,  and  at  Lift  to  being, 
thing,  and  fuch  univerfal  terms,  which  Hand  for  any  ideas 
whatfoever. 

Hence,  we  fee  the  whole  myJlery  of  genus  and  fpecies  is 
nothing  but  abftraft  ideas,  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive, 
with  names  annexed  to  them  : this  fliews  us  the  reafon  why, 
in  defining  words,  we  make  life  of  the  genus  ; namely,  to 
fave  the  labour  of  enumerating  the  feveral  fimple  ideas, 
which  the  next  general  term  Hands  for. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  plain,  that  general  and 
Univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real  exigence  of  things,  but  are 
the  inventions  of  the  underflanding,  made  by  it  lor  its  own 
ufe,  and  concern  only  iigns,  either  words  or  ideas.  General 
words  do  not  barely  fignify  one  particular  thing  ; for  then 
they  would  not  be  general  terms,  but  proper  names  : neither 
do  they  fignify  a plurality  ; for  then  man  and  men  would 
fignify  the  fame  thing ; but  what  they  fignify  is  a fort  of 
things  ; and  this  they  do,  by  being  made  figns  of  abftradl 
ideas  in  the  mind  ; to  which  ideas,  as  things  exifting  are 
found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name, 
or  to  be  of  that  fort. 

The  effences  then  of  the  forts,  or  fpecies  of  things,  are 
nothing  but  thefe  abftraft  ideas. 

It  is  not  denied  here,  that  nature  makes -things  alike,  and 
fo  lays  the  foundation  of  this  forting  and  clafiing  ; but  the 
forts  or  fpecies  themfelves  are  the  workman/hip  of  human 
underflanding  ; fo  that  every  diflindl  abflratl  idea  is  a dif- 
tindl  effence  ; and  the  names  that  Hand  for  fuch  dillindl 
ideas,  are  the  names  of  things  eifentially  different.  Thus 
oval,  circle,  rain,  and  fnow,  are  eifentially  different.  See 
this  further  illuftrated  under  Abstraction,  Essence,  Idea, 
and  Substance. 

General  Verdi  cl,  Warrant , Wind.  See  the  Subftan- 
tives. 

General  of  an  Army,  is  the  chief  commanding  officer ; 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  regulate  the  march  and  encampment  of 
the  army  ; to  choofe  the  moll  advantageous  ground  in  the 
day  of  battle  ; to  difpofe  the  army  ; to  pot!  the  artillery ; and 
to  fend  his  orders,  wherever  there  is  occafion,  by  his  aids- 
de-camp.  At  a liege,  he  is  to  caufe  the  place  to  be  inverted  ; 
to  regulate  the  approaches  and  attacks  ; to  vifit  the  works, 
and  to  fend  out  detachments  for  fecuring  the  convoy  ; and 
for  foraging.  See  Generalisssimo. 

The  natural  qualities  of  a general  fhould  be  a martial 
genius,  a folid  judgment,  a healthy  robuft  conftitution, 
intrepidity  and  felf-poffeifion  on  critical  occafions,  goodnefs 
of  heart,  and  liberality : he  fhould  alfo  be  ©f  a mean  age, 
Vol.  XV. 


neither  too  young,  becaufe  he  would  want  prudence  and 
experience,  nor  too  old,  becaufe  he  would  want  vivacity  and 
activity.  He  fhould  be  iteady-sand  uniform  in  his  conduct, 
affable  in  his  difpoiition,  and  yet  inflexible  in  maintaining 
the  difeipline  of  his  army.  His  acquired  qualities  fhould  be 
fecrecy,  juftice,  fobriety,  temperance,  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war,  both  from  theory  and  praftice,  the  art  of  command- 
ing and  of  fpeaking  with  preciiion,  great  attention  in  pre- 
ferving  the  lives  and  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  foldiers, 
and  a conftant  ftudy  of  the  characters  of  the  officers  of  his 
army,  fo  that  he  may  be  capable  of  employing  them  accord- 
ing to  their  refpective  talents.  His  conduct  appears  in 
eftablifhing  his  magazines  in  the  moft  convenient  places  j in 
examining  the  country,  that  he  may  not  engage  his  troops, 
too  far,  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  means  of  bringing  them 
off ; in  procuring  fubfiftence  for  them  ; and  in  feledling 
the  moft  advantageous  polls  for  fighting,  retreating,  or 
finunning  a battle.  His  experience  infpires'  his  army  with 
confidence  ; his  quality,  by  creating  reipett,  augments  his 
authority  ; his  liberality  enables  him  to  procure  intelligence 
of  the  flrength  and  defigns  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  to  take 
the  moft  fuccefsful  meafures.  In  a word,  a general  ought 
to  be  fond  of  glory,  to  have  an  averfion  to  flattery,  to  render 
himfelf  beloved,  and  to  keep  a ftrict  difeipline  ^nd  fubordi- 
nation. 

In  the  day  of  battle,  the  ftation  of  a general  is  with  the 
referve,  where  he  remains  fo  iituated,  that  he  can  fee  every- 
thing which  is  going  forward  ; and  by  means  of  his  own 
obfervations,  or  the  communications  ot  his  aids-de-camp, 
he  is  enabled  to  fend  reinforcements,  as  the  exigences  of  the 
conflict  may  require. 

General,  Adjutant , is  an  officer  who  attends  the  general, 
affifts  in  council,  and  carries  the  general’s  orders  to  the 
army.  He  diftributes  the  daily  orders  to  the  majors  of 
brigade.  He  is  likewife  charged  with  the  general  detail  of 
the  duty  of  the  army.  The  majors  of  brigade  fend  every 
morning  to  the  adjutant-general  an  exaft  return,  by  batta- 
lion and  company,  of  the  men  of  their  brigade.  In  a day  of 
battle,  the  adjutant-general  fees  the  infantry  drawn  up,  after 
which  he  places  himfelf  by  the  general,  to  receive  any  orders 
which  may  regard  the  corps  of  which  he  has  the  detail.  In 
a fiege,  he  orders  the  number  of  workmen  required,  and 
figns  the  warrants  of  their  payment.  He  receives  the 
guards  of  the  trenches  at  their  rendezvous,  and  examines 
their  condition  ; he  gives  and  figns  all  orders  for  parties  * 
he  has  an  orderly  ferjeant  from  each  brigade  of  infantry  in 
the  line,  to  carry  fuch  orders  as  he  may  have  occafion  tu 
fend  from  the  general.  See  Adjutant. 

General  of  the  Artillery.  See  Artillery. 

General,  Brigadier,  is  next  m rank,  in  the  Britifh  fer- 
vice,  to  that  of  major-general,  being  fuperior  to  all  colonels, 
and  having  a feparate  command.  Brigadier-generals  are  not 
entitled  to  aids-de-camp  ; but  they  have  each  one  brigade- 
major.  See  Brigadier. 

General,  Brigade-Major.  As  England  and  Scotland 
have  been  divided  into  different  dillridts,  each  diltridl  being 
under  the  command  of  a general  officer, "it  has  been  found 
neceffary,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  to  eftablifh  an  office, 
which  lliall  be  folely  confined  to  brigade  duties. 

The  firlt  brigade -major-general  was  appointed  in  1797. 
Since  this  period  all  orders  relative  to  corps  of  officers, 
which  are  tranfmitted  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the 
generals  of  diftrifts,  pafs  through  this  channel  of  interme- 
diate communication. 

By  the  laft  general  regulations,  it  is  particularly  directed, 
that  all  general  officers  commanding  brigades,  final!  very 
5 F minutely 
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minutely  infpecl  the  internal  economy  and  difcipline  of  the 
federal  resriments  under  their  order. 

They  are  frequently  to  vifit  the  hofpitals  and  guards.  On 
arriving  in  camp  they  are  never  to  leave  their  brigades  till 
the  tents  are  pitched,  and  the  guards  polled  ; they  mull 
always  encamp  with  their  brigades,  unlefs  quarters  can  be 
procured  for  them  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  their  camp. 
General  officers  mutt  not  at  any  time  change  the  quarters 
affigned  them,  without  leave  from  head-quarters. 

All  general  officers  ffiould  make  themfelves  acquainted, 
as  foon  as  poffible,  with  the  fituation  of  the  country  near 
the  camp,  with  the  roads,  paffes,  bridges,  &c.  leading  to  it ; 
and  likewife  with  the  out-pofts,  that  in  cafe  they  ffiould  be 
ordered  fuddenly  to  fuftain,  or  defend  any  poll,  they  may  be 
able  to  march  without  waiting  for  guides,  and  be  competent, 
from  a topographical  knowledge  of  the  country,  to  form 
the  belt  difpofition  for  the  fervice.  They  ffiould  inftrudl 
their  aids-de-camp  in  thefe  particulars,  and  always  require 
their  attendance  when  they  vifit  the  out-polls. 

“All  general  officers,  and  others  in  conliderable  command, 
mull  make  themfelves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  quality  of  the  roads,  every  circuitous 
accefs  through  vallies  or  openings,  the  relative  height 
of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  courfe  of  rivers,  which 
are  to  be  found  within  the  fpace  entrufted  to  their 
care.  Thefe  important  objects  may  be  attained  by  maps, 
by  acquired  local  information,  and  by  unremitting  aftivity 
and  obfervation.  And  if  it  ffiould  ever  be  the  fate  of  a 
country,  interfered  as  Great  Britain  is,  to  adl  upon  the 
defenfive,  a full  and  accurate  poffeffion  of  all  its  faftneffes, 
&c.  mull  give  each  general  officer  a decided  advantage  over 
the  commanding  officer  of  an  enemy,  who  cannot  have  exa- 
mined the  ground  upon  which  he  may  be  reduced  to  fight, 
and  mull  be  embarraffed  in  every  forward  movement  that 
he  makes.  Although  guides  may  ferve,  and  ought  always 
to  be  ufed  in  the  common  operations  of  marches,  there  are 
occafions  where  the  eye  and  intelligence  of  the  principal 
officers  mull  determine  the  movements  of  troops,  and  enable 
them  to  feize  and  improve  every  advantage  that  occurs  as 
the  enemy  approaches. 

General  officers  on  fervice  abroad,  or  commanding  dillridls 
at  home,  may  appoint  their  own  aids-de-camp  and  brigade- 
majors.  The  latter,  however,,  are  to  be  confidered 
as  officers  attached  to  their  feveral  brigades,  not  perfonally 
to  the  officers  commanding  them.  The  former  are  their 
habitual  attendants  and  domeltic  inmates.  In  the  feledlion 
of  aids-de-camp  and  brigade-majors,  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  their  requifite  qualifications  ; and  that 
general  would  not  only  commit  an  atl  of  injuftice  againft 
the  interefts  of  his  country,  bu;  deferve  the  feverefl  cenfure 
and  difpleafure  of  his  fovereign,  who,  through  motives  of 
private  convenience,  family  connection,  or  convivial  recom- 
mendation, could  fo  far  forget  his  duty,  as  to  prefer  an  un- 
experienced llripling,  to  a character  marked  by  a knowledge 
of  the  profeffion,  a zeal  for  the  fervice,  and  an  irreproachable 
ConduA. 

General,  Colonel,  an  honorary  title,  or  military  rank, 
which  is  conferred  in  foreign  fervices.  Thus,  the  prince  of 
peace  in  Spain  is  colonel-general  of  the  Swifs-guards. 

General  of  a Di/lrifl,  a general  officer,  who  has  the 
charge  and  i'uperintendance  of  a certain  extent  of  country, 
in  which  troops  are  encamped,  quartered,  or  cantoned.  He 
is  entitled  to  have  three  aids-de-camp,  and  one  brigade- 
major.  He  receives  reports,  &c.  from  the  major-general, 
refpe&ing  the  troops  in  his  dhtricl ; reviews  and  infpefts 
them,  and  likewife  orders  field-days  of  the  whole,  brigaded, 


or  by  feparate  corps,  when  and  in  what  part  he  pleafes, 
making  the  necefiary  reports  to  the  war-office,  commander- 
in-chief,  &c. 

General  of  Foot,  is  an  officer  under  the  chief  general, 
who  has  an  abfolute  command  of  the  foot  of  the  army. 

General  of  Ho'rfe,  is  an  officer  next  under  the  chief 
general,  who  has  an  abfolute  command  of  the  horfe  of  an 
army,  above  the  lieutenant-generals. 

General,  Lieutenant,  is  the  firft  military  dignity  after 
that  of  a general.  One  part  of  their  function  is  to  affift  the 
general  with  counfel ; and,  therefore,  this  officer  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  poffefs  the  fame  qualities  with  the  general  him- 
felf ; and  this  is  the  more  necefiary,  as  he  often  commands 
armies  in  chief,  or  fucceeds  to  the  command  on  the  death 
of  the  general. 

Lieuteant-generals  have  been  of  late  multiplied  in  Europe, 
in  proportion  as  the  armies  have  become  more  numerous. 
They  ferve  either  in  the  field,  or  in  fieges,  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commiffions.  In  battle  the  eldett  commands 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  the  fecond  the  left  wing,  the 
third  the  centre,  the  fourth  the  right  wing  of  the  fecond  line, 
the  fifth  the  left  wing,  the  fixth  the  centre,  and  fo  on.  In 
fieges  the  lieutenant-generals  always  command  the  right  cf 
the  principal  attack,  and  order  what  they  judge  proper  for 
the  advancement  of  the  fiege,  during  the  24  hours  they  are 
in  the  trenches,  except  the  attacks,  which  they  are  not  to 
make,  without  an  order  from  the  general-in-chief.  Lieu- 
tenant-generals are  entitled  to  two  aids-de-camp. 

General  of  Artillery,  Lieutenant,  is  fuppofed  to  be  an 
able  mathematician  and  engineer,  to  know  all  the  powers  of 
artillery,  to  underftand  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified 
places,  in  all  their  different  branches,  and  how  to  difpofe 
of  the  artillery  in  the  day  of  battle  to  the  greatell  advan- 
tage ; to  condudl  its  march  and  retreat  ; and  alfo  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  apparatus  belonging  tp 
the  train,  laboratory,  See. 

General,  Major , the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral ; whofe  office  it  is  to  receive  orders  from  the  general,  or, 
in  cafe  of  his  abfence,  from  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
day  ; which  orders  he  is  to  diftribute  to  the  brigade-majors, 
with  whom  he  is  to  regulate  the  guards,  convoys,  detach- 
ments, See.  On  him  the  whole  fatigue  and  detail  of  duty 
of  the  army  reft.  It  is  the  major-general  of  the  day  who 
is  charged  with  the  encampment  of  the  army,  who  places 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  it,  when  it  marches,  who 
marks  out  the  ground  of  the  camp  to  the  quarter- 
mafter-general,  and  who  places  the  new  guards  for  the 
fafety  of  the  camp.  On  the  day  when  the  army  is  to  march, 
he  di&ates  to  the  field-officers  the  order  of  the  march, 
which  he  has  received  from  the  general,  and  on  other  days 
he  gives  them  the  parole.  In  a fixed  camp  he  is  charged 
with  the  foraging,  with  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  it, 
polling  the  efcorts,  See.  In  fieges,  when  two  feparate  at- 
tacks are  made,  the  fecond  belongs  to  him  ; but  if  there  be 
only  one,  he  takes  either  from  the  right  or  left  of  the  attack, 
that  which  has  not  been  chofen  by  the  lieutenant-general. 
"When  the  army  is  under  arms,  he  afiifts  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  executes  his  orders.  If  the  army  marches  to  an 
engagement,  his  poll  is  at  the  head  of  the  guards  of  the 
army,  until  they  are  near  enough  to  the  enemy,  to  enjoin 
their  different  corps  ; after  which  he  returns  to  his  own 
proper  poll ; for  the  major-generals  are  difpofed  in  the 
order  of  battle  as  the  lieutenant-generals  are,  to  whom, 
however,  they  are  fubordinate,  for  the  command  of  their 
divifions.  The  major-general  has  one  aid-de-camp  and  one 
brigade -major. 
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General  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a monaftic  fenfe,  For  the  chief 
of  an  order  ; or  of  all  the  houfes  or  congregations  eftablilhed 
wader  the  fame  rale. 

Thus  we  fay  the  general  of  the  Ci  Mercians,  the  Francifcans, 
&c. 

F.  Thomafiin  derives  the  origin  of  generals  of  orders  from 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  ancient  patriarchs  to  the 
mouafteries  fituate  in  their  capital  cities.  By  fuch  means 
they  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop,  and 
immediately  fubjefted  to  that  of  the  patriarch  alone. 

General  of  the  Jefuits.  See  Jesuits,  and  Adjutant. 

General  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Military  Art,  for  a par- 
ticular march,  or  beat  of  drum  ; being  the  firlt  which  gives 
notice,  commonly  in  the  morning  early,  for  the  infantry  to 
be  in  readinefs  to  march.  See  Drum. 

GENERALISATION,  in  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  denotes,  according  to  profeffor  Stewart,  nothing 
more  than  the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms  ; though 
fome  philofophers  have  fuppofed  that  it  is  a faculty  of  the 
mind  diilinft  from  abllraftion,  and  neceffary  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  genera  and  fpecies  ; and  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  (hew,  that  although  generalization  without 
abllraftion  is  impolfible  ; yet,  that  you  might  have  been 
fo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  ab  draft,  without  being  capable 
of  generalizing.  Stewart’s  Elements,  &c.  p.  159,  See.  See 
Abstraction. 

GENERALISSIMO,  called  alfo  Captain-General , and 
fimply  General,  is  an  officer  who  commands  all  the  mili- 
tary powers  of  a nation  ; who  gives  orders  to  all  the  other 
general  officers  ^ and  receives  no  orders  himfelf  but  from 
the  king.  He  holds  this  important  trufl  under  various 
titles,  as  captain-general  in  England  and  Spain,  feldt-mare- 
fchal  in  Germany,  or  marefchal  in  France.  In  the  Britifh 
fervice  the  king  is  conflitutionally,  and  in  his  own  proper 
right,  captain-general.  He  has  ten  aids-de-camps  ; every 
-one  of  whom  enjoys  the  brevet  rank  of  full  colonel  in  the 
army.  Next  to  his  majefly  is  the  commander-in-chief, 
whom  he  fometimes  honours  with  the  title  of  captain-ge- 
neral. 

Mpnf.  Balfac  obferves  that  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu 
firfl  coined  the  word,  generaliffimo,  of  his  own  abfolute 
authority,  upon  his  going  to  command  the  French  army  in 
Italy. 

GENERATE,  in  Muftc,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  operation 
of  that  mechanical  power  in  nature,  which  every  found  has  in 
producingone  or  more  different  founds.  Thus,  any  given  found, 
however  Ample,  produces,  together  with  itfelf,  its  oftave,  and 
two  other  founds,  extremely  iharp,  viz.  its  twelfth  above, 
i.  e.  the  oftave  of  its  fifth,  and  the  other  the  feventeenth 
.above,  or  the  double  oftave  of  its  third  major.  Whether 
we  fuppofe  this  procreation  of  founds  to  refult  from  an 
aptitude  in  the  texture  and  magnitude  of  certain  particles 
in  the  air,  for  conveying  to  one’s  ears  vibrations  that  bear 
thofe  proportions  to  one  another,  as  being  determined  at 
once  by  the  partial  and  total  ofcillations  of  any  mufical 
firing  ; or  from  whatever  economy  of  nature  we  chufe  to 
trace  it ; the  power  of  one  found  thus  to  produce  another, 
when  in  aftion,  is  faid  to  “ generate.”  The  fame  word  is 
applied  by  Tartir.i  and  his  followers  to  any  two  founds, 
which,  fimultaneoufly  heard,  produce  a third.  See  Gene- 
rator. 

GENERATED,  or  Genited,  is  ufed  by  fome  mathe- 
matical writers,  for  whatever  is  produced,  either  in  arith- 
metic by  the  multiplication,  divifion,  or  extraction  of  roots  ; 
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or  in  geometry,  by  the  invention  of  the  contents,  areas,  and 
Jides  ; or  of  extreme  and  mean  proportionals,  without  arith- 
metical addition  and  fubtraftion.  Thus,  20  is  the  produft 
generated  of  4 and  5 ; a b that  of  a and  b ; 4,  8,  16,  See. 
the  powers  generated  from  the  root  2,  and  a',  a\ a\.  See. 
thofe  from  the  root  a.  Thus  alfo,  a circle  is  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a line  about  one  of  its  extremities,  a right 
cone  by  the  rotation  of  a right-angled  triangle  about  its 
perpendicular,  a cylinder  by  the  rotation  of  a reftangle 
about  one  of  its  fides,  or  by  the  motion  of  a circle  in  the 
direftion  of  a right  line,  whilft  it  always  keeps  parallel  to 
itfelf. 

GENERATING  Line,  or  Figure,  in  Geometry,  is  that 
which,  by  its  motion  of  revolution,  produces  any  other 
figure,  plane,  or  folid.  Thus,  a line,  according  to  Euclid, 
generates  a circle,  a right-angled  triangle,  a right  cone,  &c. 
(fee  the  preceding  article)  ; and  thus  alfo  Archimedes  fup- 
pofes  his  fpirals  to  be  generated  by  the  motions  of  gene- 
rating points  and  lines ; and  the  figure  thus  generated  is 
called  the  “ generant.’’  In  geometry  it  is  a general 
theorem,  that  the  ,meafure  of  any  generant,  or  figure  pro- 
duced by  any  kind  of  motion  of  any  other  figure,  or  gene- 
rating quantity,  is  equal  to  the  produft  of  this  generating 
quantity  drawn  into  the  length  of  the  path  deferibed  by  its 
centre  of  gravity,  whatever  the  kind  of  motion  may  be, 
whether  rotatory,  or  direft,  &c.  (See  Centro-baryc 
Method.')  In  the  modern  anaiyfis,  or  fluxions,  all  forts  of 
quantities  are  confidered  as  generated  by  fome  fuch  motion, 
and  the  quantity  hereby  generated  is  called  a fluent.  See 
Fluent  and  Fluxion.  See  Genesis. 

GENERATION,  in  Mathematics , denotes  the  formation 
or  produftion  of  any  geometrical  figure,  or  other  quantities, 
as  any  of  thofe  mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles  ; and  the 
term  is  alfo  applied  to  equations,  &c. 

Generation,  in  Phyftcs,  denotes  the  aft  of  procreating, 
or  producing  a thing  which  before  was  not : or,  the  total 
change  or  converfion  of  a body  into  a new  one,  which  retains 
no  fenfible  part,  or  mark  of  its  former  ftate. 

Thus,  fire  is  faid  to  be  generated,  when  we  perceive  it  to 
be  where  before  was  only  wood,  or  other  fuel : or  when  the 
wood  is  fo  changed  as  to  retain  no  fenfible  charafter  of  wood : 
thus,  alfo,  a chick  is  faid  to  be  generated,  when  we  perceive 
the  chick,  where  before  was  only  an  egg  ; or  when  the  egg 
is  changed  into  the  form  of  a chick. 

In  generation,  there  is  not  properly  any  production  of 
new  parts,  but  only  a new  modification  or  manner  of  exift- 
ence  of  the  old  ones  ; by  this,  generation  is  diltinguilhed 
from  creation. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  alteration,  in  that  the  fubjeft,  in 
this  latter,  remains  apparently  the  fame  ; and  oniy  the  ac- 
cidents or  affeftions  are  changed  ; as  when  the  fame  body  is 
to-day  well,  and  to-morrow  fick  ; or  that  brafs,  which 
before  was  round,  is  now  fquare. 

Laflly,  generation  Hands  oppofed  to  corruption,  which  is 
the  utter  extinction  of  a former  thing : as  when  that 
which  before  was  wood,  or  an  egg,  is  no  longer  the  one  or 
the  other,  whence  it  appears,  that  the  generation  of  one 
thing  is  the  corruption  of  another. 

The  Peripatetics  explain  generation  by  a change  or  paf- 
fage  from  a privation,  or  want  of  a fubllantial  form,  to  the 
having  of  fuch  a form.  The  moderns  allow  of  no  other 
change  in  generation,  than  what  is  local  : according  to  them 
it  is  only  a tranfpofition,  or  new  arrangement  of  parts  ; and 
thus  the  fame  matter  (hall  fuccelfively  undergo  an  infinity 
of  generations. 
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A grain  of  wheat,  e.  gr.  is  committed  to  the  ground  : 
this,  imbibing  the  humidity  of  the  foil,  becomes  turgid,  and 
dilates  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  becomes  a plant  ; and,  by  a 
continual  acceffion  of  matter,  ripens  by  degrees  into  an  ear  ; 
and  at  length  into  new  feed.  This  feed,  ground  in  the  mill, 
appears  in  form  of  flour  ; which,  mixed  up  with  water, 
makes  a pafte  ; whereof,  with  the  addition  of  yeaft,  fire,  &c. 
bread  is  generated  ; and  this  bread,  broken  with  the  teeth. 


digefled  in  the  ftomach,  and  conveyed  through  the  canals 
of  the  body,  becomes  flefh. 

Now,  in  all  this  feriesof  generation,  the  only  thing  effected 
is  a local  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  matter,  and  their  fet- 
tling again  in  a different  order  ; fo  that,  in  realitv,  wher- 
ever there  is  new  arrangement  or  compoiition  of  elements, 
there  is  a new  generation  ; and,  therefore',  generation  is 
finally  reducible  to  motion. 


END  OF  VOLUME  XV- 
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